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[August  20,  1896. 


OOUTEUTS  OF  YOL.  YTTT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  29th,  1896. 


A 

Abbey  Park  flower  show,  803 
Aberdeen  way,  down,  105 
Abutilon,  Silver  Queen,  814 
Acacia  armata,  661 ;  dealbata,  388 
Acanthophoenix  grandis,  626 
Acer  palmatum  linearilobum,  591 
Acton  Flower  Show,  770 
Adiantum  bessonianum,  750  ;  farley- 
ense,  a  fine,  144  ;  lineatum,  626 
Aeranthus  grandiflora,  26,  701 
Aerides  multiflorum  Lobbii,  755 
Agapanthus  umbellatus,  92,  105 
Agricultural  Show,  flowers  at,  644 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  821 
Ajuga  reptans  atropurpurea,  677 
Aldermaston  Court,  78 
Allamanda  Williamsii,  756 
Allamandas,  382 
Allington  Nurseries,  57 
Allium  narcissiflorum,  772 
Alloa  Park,  573 
Alocasia  Lowii  grandis,  26 
Alsophila  atrovirens,  626 
Altrincham,  the  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
189 

Amaryllis  at  Chelsea,  478  ;  at  Weston 
Birt,  514  ;  Ercles,  47S  ;  Eros,  495; 
Hon.  Maurice  Gifford,  558  ;  Lady 
Winifred  Gore,  462  ;  Myra,  478  ; 
Rosalind,  495  ;  Viscountess 
Hambleden,  558 
"  American  Gardening,”  334 
Ancient  notions,  displace,  95 
Anemone  fulgens  The  Queen,  581  ; 
japonica  Lady  Ardilaun,  561  ;  King 
of  Scarlets,  565 

Angraecum  metallicum,  558  ; 
pertusum,  271 

Anguloa  uniflora  Turneri,  478 
Anthurium  andreanuin  Kelly’s  var  , 
702  ;  lawrenceanum,  702;  pumilum, 
495  ;  rothschildianum  elegans,  558  ; 
rothschildianum  maximum,  495 ; 
triumphans,  626 

Ants  and  Orchids,  284  ;  as  cultivators, 

323 

Apple  Annie  Elizabeth,  526  ;  Benoni, 
195 ;  blossom  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
565  ;  Cardinal,  815  ;  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower,  206;  Duke  of  Cornwa1!, 
516  ;  Goodwood  Pippin,  462  ;  origin 
of  the  Baldwin,  501 ;  Remborough, 
42  ;  Stubbs’  Seedling,  223  ;  V/ealthy, 
275;  Williams  Favourite,  26; 
Yellow  Transparent,  476 
Apples,  Crab,  73 ;  in  Kent,  55 ;  on 
keeping,  418  ;  storing  of,  417  ;  two 
good,  446;  and  Pears,  special 
prizes  for  dessert,  667 
Appointments,  Bennett,  Mr.  H.,  652; 
Cavill,  Mr.  F.  W.,  780  ;  Coomber, 
Mr.  William,  588  ;  Falconer,  Mr. 
William,  477,  572  ;  Gilman,  Mr.  E„ 
572;  Hathaway,  Mr.  James,  269; 
Jannoch,  Mr.  T.,  572;  Johnstone, 
Mr.  S.,  380;  Keir,  Mr.  J.,  508; 
Page,  Mr.  John,  380;  Peacock,  Mr. 
Hugh,  380  ;  Proudlock,  Mr.  Robert 
L.,  380;  Pullinger,  Mr.  G.,  380; 
Screaton,  Mr.  Charles,  524 ;  Swans- 
ton,  Mr  John,  380 ;  Whittaker, 
Mr.  W.  H.,  430 
Aquarium,  at  the,  238 
Aquilegias,  7x7 

Arctic  regions,  news  from,  142 
Arctotis  aureola,  526 
Arddarroch,  227 
Arddarroch  sale  of  Orchids,  669 
Arenaria  montana,  677 
Arisarum  maximum,  469 
Arisaema  fimbriata,  622 


Aristolochia  gigas  Sturtevanti,  385 
Aristolochias  at  Park  Place,  820 
Arrangement,  an  effective,  381 
Arrangement  of  Plants  for  Home 
Decorations  and  Exhibition,  420, 
449 

Artichoke,  the  tuberous,  120,  136,  137 
Artist,  the  wail  of  the,  187 
Arundina  Philippi,  222 
Ash,  the,  781 
Asparagus  culture,  275 
Asparagus  Sprengeri,  445,  462  ;  tenu- 
issimus  albanensis,  702 
Asplenium  Nidus,  292 
Aster  Amellus,  373  ;  Novae  Angliae 
albus,  39;  Novae  Angliae  pul- 
chellus,  96  ;  Novae  Angliae  roseus, 
96 ;  the  Sea,  at  Crossness,  46 
Astilbe  chinensis,  702 
Aucuba,  a  fertile  branch  of,  530 
Auk’s  Egg,  a  great,  556 
Auricula,  culture  of  the,  653  ;  Bulls 
Eye,  559 ;  Midnight,  559  ;  Nellie 
Martin,  559;  Pluto,  559;  Rev. 
Cecil  Dalton,  559  ;  Snowflake,  559; 
Vesta,  559 

Auriculas,  alpine,  637 

Australia,  frozen  flowers  from,  220  ; 

practical  fruit-growing  in,  756 
Australian  garden  flowers,  755 ; 
Lemons,  24  ;  Parks  and  Recreation 
Reserves,  621 ;  wild  flowers,  563 
Autumn  Quern  of  Flowers,  the,  151 
Award  of  Merit,  136 
Ayton  Castle,  73 

Azalea,  Diamond,  626 ;  mollis  M. 
.  Debois,  626 


B 

Balloon,  up  in  a,  818 
Balmedie,  Aberdeen,  Orchids  from, 
271 

Balnagown  gardener  in  California,  529 
Bambusa  palmata,  814 
Banana  plantations,  143 
Bananas,  47  ;  as  food,  460 
Bark-cloth  Fig.,  367 
Barron,  Mr.  A.  F.,  National  Testi¬ 
monial  to,  72,  103,  121,  135,  235, 
460,  476,  540 ;  retirement  of,  237, 
269 

Baskets  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  563 
Batemannia  sp.,  670 
Bath,  The  Nurseries,  831 
Battersea  Pa- k,  the  bedding  at,  60; 

tuberous  Begonias  at,  13 
Bean,  D  .varf,  Northumberland  Pro¬ 
lific,  42 

Bean,  Scarlet  Runner,  Sutton’s  A.  1., 
42 

Bechuanaland  chiefs  at  Reading,  78 
Bee  culture  in  Servia,  383 
Beech,  Cunningham's,  324 
Beetroot,  274 

Begonia  acerifolia,  58 r  :  Froebeli  in- 
comparabilis,  5,  222 ;  John  Heal, 
581 ;  kewensis,  756  ;  manicata,  383  ; 
manicata  aurea  maculata  419 ; 
odorata,  30  ;  Rex  Pride  of  Castle- 
wellan,  626  ;  Rex  Souvenir  de  Jean 
Bart,  626 ;  socotrana,  16 ; 
Veitchi,  307,  340,  354  ;  worthiana, 
47 

Begonia,  habit  of  a  bedding,  5  ;  the 
first  hybrid,  143,  100,  194,  226,  241, 
261,  290,  341 

Begonia,  tuberous,  Charles  Leeson, 
628  ;  Duchess  of  Fife,  626  ;  Duke  of 
Fife,  6  ;  Eclipse,  622  ;  Goliath,  47  ; 


Lafayette,  57  ;  Leviathan,  30  ;  Miss 
Alice  Sparrow,  542 ;  Miss  Emily 
Atkinson,  817  ;  Miss  Florrie  Dean, 
622  ;  Miss  Lila  Lawford,  342  ;  Mrs. 
Heal,  122  ;  Phosphorescens,  670  ; 
Queen  of  the  Begonias,  626;  Suc¬ 
cess,  154  ;  Woodmanii,  341 
Begonias,  Gold  Medal  for,  764 ; 

Ware’s  Gold  Medal,  126 
Begonias,  tuberous,  at  Battersea 
Park,  13  ;  at  Beechhill,  15  ;  at  Bex¬ 
ley  Heath,  7  ;  at  Carter’s  Nursery, 
Forest  Hill,  t8 ;  at  Castle  Hill, 
Maidenhead,  9  ;  at  Chelmsford,  30; 
at  Chester,  9  ;  at  Chiswick,  29  ;  at 
Chorlton-cum-hardy,  16 ;  at  Falk¬ 
land  Park,  7  ;  at  Finchley,  46  ;  at 
Finsbury  Park,  9 ;  at  Fisher’s 
Hotel,  Pitlochry,  5 ;  at  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  Acton,  9  ;  at  Hampton 
Court,  12 ;  at  Highgate  and  High 
Barnet  Nurseries,  18;  at  Homes- 
dale  Nurseries,  7  ;  at  Hyde  Park, 
17;  at  Kew,  12,  341 ;  at  Newton  St. 
Loe,  14;  at  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham,  16;  at  Portland  Road 
Nurseries,  Reading,  10  ;  at  Royal 
Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  11  ;  at 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  30 ;  at 
Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent,  7 ;  at 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  9  ;  at  Stanstead 
Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  6 ;  at 
Stevenage,  789 ;  at  Swanley,  13  ; 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  7 ;  at  The 
Nurseries,  Exmoutb,  16;  at  the 
Yeovil  Nurseries,  17 ;  at  Town 
Close  Nurseries,  17;  at  West 
Wickham  Nursery,  Kent,  14 ;  at 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  16 ;  Cul¬ 
tural  Notes,  18;  from  Leighton 
Buzzard,  798;  from  Wrawby, 
Brigg,  787 ;  in  America,  12 ;  in 
1895.  4 

Begonias,  Messrs.  Laing's  721  ;  some 
grand  forms  of,  77  ;  still  advancing, 
779  ;  the  first  productions,  5 
Beilis  perennis  The  Bride,  495 
Benjamin  Reid  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  88 
Berberis  Darwinii,  565 
Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition,  268,  2S4 
Bertonerilla  Madame  Jean  Linden, 
626 

Bicton,  Devon,  285  ;  the  Arboretum 
at,  301 

"  Biology  Notes,”  89 
Birds  and  Flowers,  565 
Birkenhead  Flower  Show,  30 
Blanching,  what  does  it  teach  us  ? 
555 

Bolitho,  M.P.,  Mr.,  on  flowers  and 
fruits,  2C9 

Boltonia  asteroides,  96 
Books,  Notices  of :  American  Florist 
Company’s  Directory,  659 ;  A 
Traveller's  Notes,  699  ;  Carnation 
Culture  for  Amateurs,  718 ; 
Carter's  Practical  Gardener,  468  ; 
Cottage  Gardening,  596  ;  Culture  of 
the  Pansy,  659 ;  Fruit  Growing, 
709,  724  ;  Gardening  a  la  Mode : 
Vegetables,  48 ;  Gardening  a  la 
Mode :  Fruits,  48 ;  Hand-list  of 
Coniferae,  500  ;  Hand-list  ol  Herb¬ 
aceous  Plants  Cultivated  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  in; 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  260  ;  Le  Chrysantheme  a 
la  Grande  Fleur,  478 ;  Lloyd’s 
Natural  History :  British  Birds, 
693  ;  Original  Little  Book  of  Irish 
Grown  Tulips,  766 ;  Plant-breeding, 
443  ;  Plants  and  Flowers  About  the 
Home,  757 ;  Roses  and  Rose  Cul¬ 


ture,  277  ;  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  635  ;  Strawberry  Culture, 
766  ;  The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultiva¬ 
tor’s  Guide  Book,  144  ;  The  Fern 
Raiser,  588  ;  The  Fruit  Grower’s 
Year  Book,  547  ;  The  Horticultural 
Handbook  and  Exhibitor's  Guide, 
66  ;  The  Potato  in  Field  and  Gar¬ 
den,  292  ;  The  Wild  Flowers  Draw¬ 
ing  and  Painting  Book,  127 ; 
Tourist  Guide  to  the  Continent, 
685  ;  Well’s  Book  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  372 
Bordeaux  mixture,  491 
Botanising  in  a  haystack,  460 
Botany,  modern,  445 
Bouvardia  propagation,  339 
Bowling  Green,  367 
Bramble,  the  Nutka  Sound,  724 
Brentwood  Flower  Show,  677 
British  Association,  the,  40 
Brodiaea  Howelli  lilacina,  670 ; 

ixioides  erecta,  670 
Brussels  Society  of  Orchid  Lovers, 
604 

Brussels  Sprout,  extraordinary,  525 
Buddleia  Colvillei,  626 
Bulbophyllum  Reinwardtii,  26 
Burchellia  capensis,  692 
Burnham  Beeches,  557 
Burn's  flower  garden,  in,  827 
Bush  fires  in  Australia,  323 
Bush  Hill  Park  Nursery,  675 
Buttercup,  a  double,  724 
Bystock,  Devon,  321 


c 

Cabbage,  706 ;  Early  Blood-red,  43  ; 
Flower  of  Spring,  572 ;  Leeds 
Market,  42 ;  Little  Gem,  42 ;  St. 
John’s  Day,  42  ;  Superfine  Early 
Dwarf  York,  42  ;  Winningstadt,  42 
Cacti,  804  ;  some  curious,  773 
Caladium,  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
626  ;  Duchess  of  Teck,  626  ;  Duke 
of  York,  622  ;  Ladas,  622  ;  Silver 
Cloud,  626  ;  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid, 
626 

Caladiums,  Messrs.  Laing’s,  561  ; 
Messrs.  Peed's,  610 ;  Messrs. 
Veitch’s,  609. 

Calamus  ciliaris,  626 
Calanthe  Harrisii,  270  ;  new  species, 
222  ;  Veitchi,  467 

Calceolaria,  culture  of  the,  653 ; 
deflexa,  531 

Calceolarias  Sutton’s  Perfection,  595 
Calcutta,  flowers  and  drought  at,  397 
Callipsyche  aurantiaca,  814 
Calorchortus  venustus  Eldorado 
strain,  703 
Calvary  Clover,  224 
Cambridge  House,  Kew,  94 
Camellia  B.ras  de  Mogofores,  462,  478 
Campanula  garganica  hirsuta,  724 ; 
glomerata,  654  ;  portenschlagiana, 
658;  pulla,  677,  772;  pyramilalis 
alba  compacta,  783 
Canna  Ami  Jules  Chretien,  750; 
Aurore,  750  ;  Austria,  670  ;  George 
Paul,  670;  Italia,  702;  Madame 
Pichon,  626  ;  Roi  de  Rouges,  591 
Cannas,  two  grand  new,  273 
Cardamine  pratense  flore  pleno,  588  ; 

Miss  Jekyll’s  var.,  591 
Carex  variegata,  143 
Carnation  Admiration,  670  ;  a  green, 
143 ;  Alice  Mills,  750 ;  Blushing 
Bride,  751  ;  Boreas,  750  ;  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  627  ;  Countess  of  Carring¬ 
ton,  558;  Delos,  671;  Dick 
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Donovan,  751  1  Golden  Eagle,  751 ; 
Her  Grace,  670 ;  Hope,  703  ;  J. 
Gardiner  Muir,  122  ;  Jim  Smyth, 
750  ;  Lady  Biddulph,  671  :  Lady 
Grimston,  627  ;  Little  John,  627  ; 
Lord  Rosebery,  627 ;  Loveliness, 
627  ;  May  Queen,  751  ;  Mephisto, 
626 ;  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro,  626 ; 
Mrs.  Mackrae,  751  ;  Nabob,  670  ; 
Ness,  671 ;  Primrose  League,  751 ; 
The  Gift,  627;  Virgo,  671;  Vol¬ 
taire,  750;  Wm.  Robinson,  821; 
Yuletide,  176c 

Carnation  and  Picotee  shows,  716 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  172 
Carnation,  cultivation  of  the,  94,  739 
Carnations,  418  ;  at  Blenheim,  541  ; 
at  Edenside,  749  ;  at  Worton  Hall, 
770 ;  from  Kelso,  770  ;  from  Ley- 
land,  763,  805  ;  Marguerite,  829  ; 
Martin  R.  Smith’s,  747,  769 ; 

modern  progress  in,  749;  tree,  382 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  707 
Carpenteria  californica,  676 
Carrot  seed,  milled,  461 
Carter's  Nursery,  Forest  Hill,  flowers 
and  Tomatos  at,  25  ;  tuberous 
Begonias  at,  18 

Catalogues,  illustrated  nursery,  397 
Catasetumimperiale,  222  .macrocarp- 
um,  591  ;  macrocarpum  Gortoni, 
123;  russellianum,  750;  splendens 
leucanthum,  670  ;  stupendum,  306  ; 
trifidum,  591 

Cattleya  Atlanta,  783  :  aurea  Mrs. 
Fred  Hardy,  26  ;  bowringiana 
gigantea,  174  ;  Cecilia,  190  ;  dowi- 
ana  aurea  Johnsoniana,  174:  dowi- 
ana  aurea  marantina,  222 ;  Eury- 
dice,  174;  gigas  atratum,  755; 
gigas  franconvillensis,  106  ;  granu¬ 
losa  schofieldiana,  766 ;  hardyana 
splendens,  814;  intermedia  alba, 
558  ;  labiata  caerulea,  123  ;  labiata 
Cooksonae,  123 ;  labiata  Lowiae, 
123  :  labiata  Miss  Clara  Measures, 
190  ;  labiata  Thompson's  var,  123  : 
Lady  Ingram,  190  ;  Lawre-Mossiae, 
527  ;  Leopold  II,  106  ;  luddemanni- 
ana.  Ernesli,  625;  Mantinii,  123, 
174,  670;  maxima  floribunda, 

669 ;  Mossiae  alba  coelestis, 
58  ;  Mossiae  and  its  varieties,  58  ; 
Mossiae  arnoldiana  Low's  var., 
625 :  Mossiae  Beatrice,  625 ; 

Mossiae  Brilliancy,  750 :  Mossiae 
Chas.  L.  N.  Ingram,  626  :  Mossiae 
Linden's  Champion,  58  Mossiae 
Mondii,  621  :  Mossiae  reineckeana, 
621  :  percivaliana,  Ingram's  var., 
338  ;  Rex,  465  ;  Schroderae  alba, 
527  :  Schroderae  caerulescens,  622  ; 
Schroderae  caloglossa,  495  ;  Schro¬ 
derae  eximia,  558 :  Skinneri 
oculata,  590  :  Trianaei  alba,  338  : 
Trianaei  crawshayana,  463  :  Tria¬ 
naei  Reine  des  Beiges,  495  :  Wm. 
Murray  var.  fulgens,  527 
Cattleya,  legend  of  a  blue,  357 
Cauliflower,  a  giant,  hi 
Celery,  466 
Celery,  potting,  95 
Cedar,  the  deciduous  Lebanon,  341 
Cerasus  Pseudo-Cerasus  Waterer’s 
Cherry,  558 

Chamberlain,  Mr.,  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
petition,  88 

Cbeiranthus  Cheiri  Harper  Crewe, 
558 

Chelsea,  Amaryllis  at,  478 ;  Cala- 
diums  at,  509  ;  Carnations  at,  733  ; 
Chrysanthemums  at,  127  ;  flowers 
in  season  at,  493  ;  popular  flowers 
at,  41  ;  tuberous  Begonias  at,  11 
Chinese  Primulas,  317 ;  Carters', 
446  ;  Carters  Bouquet,  413  ;  in  the 
Midlands,  255 ;  Messrs.  Laing's, 
318,  477  ;  Messrs.  Sutton’s,  354  ; 
the  Chelsea,  397 
Chinese  Sacred  Lily,  493 
Chiswick,  a  use  for,  61  ;  Begonias  at, 
29  ;  Fuchsias  at,  821  ;  new  superin¬ 
tendent  for,  188  ;  Saturday  half¬ 
holiday  at,  557,  573  :  the  gardens 
at.  23 ;  Tomato  trials  at,  819 ; 
Vegetable  show  at,  33 
Chondrorhyncha  (Stenia)  Chester- 
toni,  527 

Christmas  flowers,  254 
Chrysanthemum  frutescens  nivale 
compactum,  703  ;  uliginosum,  357 
Chrysanthemum  Annie  Heard,  190  ; 
Australian  Gold,  154;  Arona, 
190 :  Baron  de  Buffieres,  190 ; 
Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  154 ; 
Bonnie  Dundee,  207,  222  :  Boule 
d'Or,  106,  122  ;  C.  B.  Haywood. 
154  ;  Cl.  Bernard,  190  ;  Clin¬ 
ton  Chalfant,  190,  191;  Country 
of  Gold,  222  :  D.  B.  Crane,  139, 


154  ;  Dolly,  190  ;  Dorothy  Gibson, 
139,  154  ;  Dorothy  Seward,  139  ; 
Edith  Tabor,  139,  154;  Ethel 
Addison,  139;  Ewan  Cameron, 
190 :  George  Haigh,  igo ;  Globe 
d'Or,  155;  Golden  Dart,  223,  239  ; 
Janette  Sheahan,  271  ;  Hermon 
Klosse,  207  ;  John  Lightfoot,  190  ; 
John  Seward,  123,  139  ;  Kate 

Williams,  207  ;  Kentish  White, 
154:  King  of  Plumes,  239:  Lady 
Byron,  139,  159:  Lady  Esther 

Smith,  106,  122;  Lago  Maggiore, 
122 ;  L.  Canning,  452  ;  Le 
Moucherotte,  154,  190;  Madame 
Ad.  Chatin,  206  ;  Major  BonaSon, 
190  ;  Marie  Masse,  96  ;  M.  Aug.  de 
Lacvivier,  106 :  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de 
Galbert,  igo ;  Miss  Alice  M.  Love, 
79 ;  Miss  Anne  Gaunt,  160 :  Miss 
Anne  Holden,  139,  154  :  Miss  Elsie 
Teichmann,  206;  Miss  Florence 
Lunn,  154  ;  Miss  Rose,  292  ;  Mons. 
Chenon  de  Leche,  154,  190;  Mr. 
C.  H.  Curtis,  154 ;  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Stubbs,  190 ;  Mrs.  Briscoe-Iron- 
side,  154  ;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  158, 
239;  Mrs.  Charles  Blick,  139,  154  : 
Mrs.  Edwin  Silsbury,  139  ;  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Whittle,  154  ;  Mrs.  Ellen  New- 
bald,  222;  Mrs.  Francis  Fell,  193; 
Mrs.  G.  West,  190;  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  190;  Mrs.  J.  Schrimpton, 
139;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  190; 
Mrs.  R.  W.  E.  Murray,  271  ;  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lees,  172  ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  God¬ 
frey,  157 ;  Mutual  Friend,  139 : 
Oceana,  190,  191 ;  Olive  Oclee,  222, 
223 ;  Pallanza,  172 ;  Parthenia, 
207  ;  Phoebus,  106, 122  ;  Piccinino, 
139  ;  President  Borel,  106  ;  Pride 
of  Madford,  122  ;  Queen  of  Buffs, 
154:  Robert  Owen,  153;  Robin 
Adair,  193,  206  ;  Rose  Owen,  154  : 
Ryecroft  Glory,  260  :  Souvenir  de 
Petite  Amie,  160  :  Stressa,  271  ; 
Surpasse  Amiral,  207 ;  Surprise, 
223:  T.  B.  Haywood,  123;  Vicar 
of  Bray,  190;  Vignolo,  154;  Wm. 
Slogrove,  223  ;  Yellow  Gem,  106, 
122 ;  Yellow  Source  d'Or,  154 
Chrysanthemum  :  “  Chrysanthemum 
Album,"  351  ;  crossing  the  flowers, 
209 ;  Source  d'Or,  grafted,  172 ; 
the  largest  bloom,  172  ;  the  (poetry) 
275 

Chrysanthemum  culture,  542,  345, 
574,  622,  654,  687,  718,  766,  815 
Chrysanthemum  notes  :  Abbey  Park, 
Leicester,  172:  at  Baronal I,  529  ; 
Battersea  Park,  160  ;  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens,  Glasgow,  194;  Earls  wood 
Nurseries,  142;  Devonhurst,  Chis¬ 
wick,  158  ;  Dover  House,  Roehamp- 
ton,  210  ;  Falkland  Park,  157 ; 
Finsbury  Park,  136 ;  Chelsea,  127  : 
Chiswick,  156  :  Lilfcrd  Road  Nur¬ 
sery,  142  :  Liverpool,  153,  194  ; 
Maidenhead,  194;  Ryecroft  Nur¬ 
sery,  141 :  St.  John’s  Nursery, 
Putney,  210:  The  Grange,  Hack- 
bridge,  210;  Victoria  Park,  156; 
Whitmore  Lodge,  Sunningdale,  155 
Chrysanthemum  and  Dahlia  show, 
30,  96 

Chrysanthemum  Shows: — Aberdeen, 
572 ;  Ascot,  178 ;  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  30,  96,  160,  229;  Ayr, 
196;  Battersea,  178;  Belfast,  179; 
Birmingham,  180,  204  ;  Birken¬ 
head,  179  ;  Blackheatb,  146;  Bor¬ 
deaux,  196  ;  Brighton,  165  ;  Bristol, 
197;  Bromley  and  District,  178; 
Cardiff,  197;  Carlisle,  268  ;  Chester, 
198  ;  Croydon,  196  ;  Crystal  Palace, 
164;  Devon  and  Exeter,  152; 
Douglas,  221  ;  Dunfermline,  237; 
Ealing,  197 ;  Edinburgh,  176 ; 

Exeter,  179 ;  Exmouth,  165  ; 

Glasgow.  198,  212  ;  Grassendale, 
212;  Harrowgate,  179;  Helens¬ 
burgh,  212;  Hereford,  165  ;  High- 
gate  and  District,  178;  Isle  of  Man, 
214 ;  Lewes  and  District,  197 ; 
Liverpool,  196;  Lyons,  France,  212  ; 
Manchester,  213  ;  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society,  30,  96,  160, 
229 ;  Paris,  188  ;  Peckham  Ama¬ 
teurs,  152;  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland,  152  ;  Seaford, 
195;  Sevenoaks,  211  ;  Sheffield, 
197  ;  Stockport,  197  ;  Streatham, 
195 ;  Teignmouth,  146 ;  The 
People's  Palace,  156;  Tooting,  176; 
Torquay,  152;  Waterford,  Ireland, 
179,  230  ;  West  Herts,  195  ;  West 
of  England,  211 

Chrysanthemums,  a  plea  for  single, 
292  ;  and  chemical  manure,  524  ; 
are  they  poisonous  ?  396 ;  at  mid¬ 


summer,  708 ;  at  the  Scottish 
Capital,  171 ;  favourite,  260  ;  graft¬ 
ing,  628  ;  keeping  the  bud,  25  ;  late, 
404;  new  American  in  1895,  308  ; 
notes  on,  511  ;  pompon,  341  ; 
summer-flowering,  467 ;  taking  the 
bud,  289. 

Chysis  langleyensis,  590 
“  Cider,"  120 

Cinerarias, Carters’, 483, 541:  Sutton’s, 
461  ;  recognition  for,  541 
Cirrhopetalum  nutans,  702  ,  roth- 
schildianum,  123 
Cissus  discolor,  452 
Clark,  Mr.  Charles,  21 1 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  562 
Clematis  Crimson  Beauty,  626  ; 
Flammula,  64  ;  indivisa,  577  l  viti- 
cella  alba,  814 
Clethra  canescens,  750 
Clips,  improved  flower,  717 
Clivias  at  Forest  Hill,  482 
Club  Moss,  the  common,  478 
Cochlioda  noezlianum,  90 
Cockchafers  or  May  Bugs,  637 
Coelogyne  gardneriana,  190;  Veitchi, 
26 

Colax  jugosus,  575 
Colchicum,  double  white,  127 
Colour  measurement,  591 
Coloured  lights  and  vegetation,  323 
Colours  and  mimicry,  495  :  effect  of 
upon  vegetation,  765 
Combination,  a  pleasing,  548 
Competition  between  wheat  and 
British  plants,  399 
Conifers,  peculiarities  of,  573 
Coomber,  Mr.  William,  presentation 

to,  317 

Cooper,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  Wm.,  701 
Corn  crop,  how  the  Indians  save  the, 

5°9 

Cornusbrachypoda, 104 
Cosmos  refusing  to  bloom,  589 
Cottagers  and  their  gardens,  668 
Country,  a  walk  in  the,  657 
Covent  Garden,  fruits  and  vegetables 
at,  274  ;  in  early  morning,  291 
Crab  Apple,  John  Downie,  26  ;  the 
Siberian,  341  :  Transcendant,  27 
Crab  Apple  jelly,  m 
Crab  Apples,  73 
Cranberry  jelly,  501 
Cricket,  653 
Crocus  speciosus,  96 
Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show,  the,  40  ; 
spring  show,  469 

Cucumber,  a  variegated,  532 ;  a 
white,  565 ;  growing,  profitable, 
562 ;  Marvel  462 ;  Sensation, 
627 

Currant  cultivation  in  the  Morea, 
676  ;  Red,  the  Comet,  783 
Currants  and  Goosberries,  standard, 

47 

Cupressus  lawsoniana  filifera,  462 
Curriehill,  Midlothian,  25 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Messrs.  :  High 
Barnet  Nurseries,  62  ;  Highgate 
Nurseries,  121 

Cycad  growing,  express,  645  ;  Cycla¬ 
men  neapolitanum,  30  ;  The  Sultan, 
478;  Vivid,  398 
Cyclamens,  Sutton’s,  369 
Cycles  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Juno, 
188 

Cymbidium  lowianum,  386,  542  ; 

lowio-eburneum,  463;  tigrinum, 
traceyanum,  1760 

Cypripedium  allanianum  superbum. 
174  ;  Alfred  Hollington,  123  ;  Ash- 
burtoniae  expansum  Cookson’s  var., 
766  ;  Ashtoni,  270  ;  Calypso  Stand 
Hall,  var.,  338;  Carnusianum 
Veitch's  var.,  42 ;  Charlesworthii 
marginatum,  123  ;  concolawre,  106; 
cowleyanum  Anna  Louise,  626 ; 
Euryades,  338 ;  Excelsior  Mars, 
814;  Exul  Major  Joicey’s  var  ,  527  ; 
fairieanum,  573,  525  ;  harrisacder, 
783  ;  harrisiarum  superbum,  239  ; 
hirsutissimum  Stand  Hall  var.,  495; 
insigne  Gortoni,  139  ;  insigne  Laura 
Kimball,  174;  insigne  Luciani,  669: 
insigne  montanum,  vars.,  766;  Io 
Grande,  239;  James  Hollington, 
398  ;  Madeleine,  222  ;  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Salisbury,  190;  Milo  var. 
Grande,  190  ;  Minnie  Ames,  338  ; 
Neptune,  702  ;  nobile  candidulum, 
106  ;  platycolor,  222  ;  pollettianum 
Burford  var.,  190  ;  ridolfianum,  718; 
Sanderae,  460;  schofieldianum, 
558;  Schroderae  candidulum,  338, 
678:  Smithii,  239;  spicerianum,  271; 
superbiens,  702  ;  Tennyson,  139  ; 
villosum,  398  ;  warnhamense,  622 
Cypripediums,  369  ;  complications  in 
naming  hybrids,  26 
Cyrtanthus  parviflorus,  398 


D 

Daffodil  Conference  in  Regent's 
Park,. 545,  563  ;  the,  in  art,  537  ;  the 
origin  of,  501  ;  to  the,  514 
Daffodils  and  Amateur’s  English 
-  Show  Tulips,  228,  417.;  at  Long 
Ditton,  509  ;  at  Regent’s  Park,  532: 
Irish-grown,  812  :  late-planted,  556; 
Scilly,  417  ;  some  choice,  358  ;  the 
popularity  of,  539  ;  wayside  golden, 
498 

Dahlia  Beatrice,  26,  42 ;  Beauty  's 
Eye,  42 ;  centenary  of  the,  701 ; 
Claribel,  42;  Dante,  26  ;  Douglas, 
26,27,  42  ;  Endymion,  27;  Fabio, 
■  26,  27 ;  Fusilier,  27,  42  :  Gany¬ 
mede,  27,  42 ;  Grenadier,  42 ; 

Harry  Stredwick,  42;  Leonora, 
26,  Mabel  Stanton,  26;  Madeleine, 
42  ;  Miss  A,  Nightingale,  42  ;  Miss 
Annie  Jones,  42  ;  Mrs.  A.  Beck,  27, 
42 ;  Mrs.  Francis  Fell,  65 ;  Mrs. 
Gore  Langton,  42 ;  Mrs.  Monte- 
fiore,  42  ;  Mrs.  Wilson  Noble,  27, 
42;  Nerissa,  26,  27,42  ;  Purity,  26; 
Rosebud  42  ;  Royal  George,  42  ; 
Soubrette,  42;  Valkyrie,  27  ;  Willie 
Batchelor,  42  ;  Yellow  Globe,  42  ; 
Zoe,  42 

Dahlias  from  Rothesay,  94 ;  in  the 
open,  644;  two-faced,  96 
Dane  Park,  Margate,  748 
Datura,  New  Buff,  821 
Davallia  tenuifolia  Burkei,  478,  641  ; 
truffautiana,  626 

Davidson,  Mr.  J.,  presents  to,  204 
Davis,  Mr.  Norman,  733 
Dawlish  more  attractive,  how  to 
make,  620  .  • 

Delphinium,  Albert  Edward,  671; 
Geneve,  671  ;  grandiflorum  Breckii, 
516 ;  Mr.  J.  Stubbs,  671 ;  Zalil, 

783 

Delphiniums,  515 

Dendrobium  Cassiope  virginalis,  463; 
Clio  Tyntesfield  var.,  527  ;  cry- 
stallinum  album,  542  ;  curviflorum, 
783  ;  Doris,  463  ;  Dulcea  Oakwood 
var  ,  463  ;  Dulcea  picturatum,  495  ; 
fragrans,  398  ;  glomeriflorum,  463; 
hookerianum,  26;  Kenneth,  463; 
kingianum,  463 ;  Murrayi,  495  ; 
nobile,  erratic,  493  ;  nobile  Falk¬ 
land’s  Giant,  463  ;  nobile  Marquis 
of  Camden’s  var.,  542;  Pallens, 
398 ;  specioso-kingianum,  463 ; 
speciosum,  398;  subclausum,  222; 
thyrsiflorum,  a  fine,  29 ;  thyrsi- 
fiorum  Lowii,  590  ;  treacherianum, 
270 ;  velutinum,  463  ;  Wiganiae,  558 
Deutzia  Lemoinei,  495 
Devannah  House,  Aberdeen,  542 
Diamond  cut  Diamond,  596 
Dianthus  Napoleon  III,  756 
Didymocarpus  malayanus,  750 
Diseases  and  insect  pests  of  vege¬ 
tables,  372,  381,  401 
Divining  rod,  what  is  the  ?  143 
Dobbie  &  Co,  Messrs.,  669;  exhibi¬ 
tion.  95 ;  reunion  of  employees, 
302 

Dodecatheon  Meadia  album,  622 
Draba  cuspidata,  516 
Dracaena  latifolia,  190 
Dresden,  horticultural  exhibition  at, 
461 

Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Orchids, 
284 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Society,  25,  120,  524,  572,  796 


E 

East  Devon  in  mid-wiDter,  2S3 
Edinburgh,  eve  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  show,  176 ;  September  show, 
34,  48  ;  spring  show,  531  ;  the  seed 
trade  in,  317 

Ehret,  the  flower  painter,  637 
Eiley  Deane,  258,  277,  293,  310,  324, 
342,  357.  373.  38S,  420,  453,  469, 
5°L  517.  532,  549 
Electricity  and  vegetation,  315 
Elgin,  yellow  Pansy  from,  65,  79 
Encephalartos  Hildebrandtii,  419, 
45i 

Endive,  blanching,  628 
Enemies,  destruction  to  our,  525 
Englishman  on  the  Continent,  an, 

220 

Epacrises,  45,  500 

Epidendrum  arachnoglossum,  55S ; 
(Diacrium)  btcornutum,  527 ; 
elegantulum,  463  ;  Endresio- 
Wallkii  superbum,  55S  ;  fragrans, 
670;  hastatum,  625;  Wallisio- 
ciliare,  222 
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V. 


Epiphyllum  makoyanum,  660  ; 

russellianum  Gaertneri,  596 
Epping  Forest,  204 
Eranthis  hyemalis,  404 
Eremurus  robustus,  637,  670 
Eria  bractescens,  591 
Erica  arborea,  308 
Eriopsis  sp.,  527 
Erythronium  grandiflorum,  501 
Essex  coast,  tree  growth  on  the,  45  ; 

School  of  Horticulture,  318,  396 
Eucharis,  the  species  of,  565 
Eulophia  coDgoensis,  306 
Examination  in  horticulture,  716,  755 
Exercise,  a  fine,  812 
Exeter,  horticultural,  333  ;  the  Royal 
Nursery,  337 

Exmouth,  Devon,  the  Nurseries,  306  ; 

Tree-planting  at,  204 
Eynsford  Nurseries,  782 


F 

Fairy  Fountain  in  Sefton  Park,  46 
Falkland  Park,  691  ;  hardy  fruits  at, 
305  ;  tuberous  Begonias  at,  7 
Fern  Society,  British,  781 
Ferns,  British,  691  ;  at  Christmas, 
286;  from  spores,  raising,  318;  in 
California,  604 ;  punishment  for 
digging  up,  367 

Finsbury  Park,  tuberous  Begonias  at, 

9 

Fire,  destruction  of  a  mansion  and 
conservatory  by,  316 
Fire-resisting  tree,  a,  107 
Fisher’s  Hotel,  Pitlochry,  5 
Flora  of  Anglesey  and  Carnarvon, 
447 

Floral  decorations  at  Glasgow,  40  ; 

Isle,  a,  757,  753  ;  notes,  691 
Flower  clock,  3,  765  ;  market,  the 
cheapest,  765  ;  notes  from  Scotland, 
late  hardy,  95  ;  pictures,  206 
Flowers,  a  land  of,  660  ;  and  fruits  at 
the  Antipodes,  267  ;  early,  404;  for 
town-workers,  636  ;  hardy,  at  Long 
Ditton,  525  ;  hardy,  at  Tottenham, 
497;  hardy,  from  Lejland,  756; 
hardy  late,  195  ;  in  season  at  Chel¬ 
sea,  493 ;  in  season,  hardy,  469 ; 
in  the  west,  367 ;  of  the  olden 
time,  203  ;  or  paper — which  ?  700  ; 
retarding  and  lorcing,  251 ;  spring, 
at  Chelsea,  573 ;  suitable  for  com¬ 
petition,  802 ;  the  Autumn  Queen 
of,  15 1 ;  vernal,  450,  510,  546,  658 
Fordhook  Farm,  Pennsylvania,  92 
Forest  Hill,  tuberous  Begonias  at,  6 
Freesias,  557 

French  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  573 

Fritillaria  Meleagris,  565  ;  nobilis, 
478;  pudica,  495  ;  Whittallii,  542 
Frosts,  the  effects  of  late  spring,  523 
Fruit  as  food,  126;  and  vegetable 
drying,  571,  579,  642  ;  British,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  40,  79; 

Colonial,  88;  culture,  hardy,  219; 
culture  in  Yorkshire,  508  ;  notes, 
702;  show,  lessons  and  aspects  of 
the,  71  ;  storage  of,  476  ;  the  elec¬ 
trical  drying  of,  445  ;  trees  and 
Roses  at  Bush  Hill  Park,  706 
Fruit  prospects,  795  ;  at  Delgaty 
Castle,  685  ;  Blairgowrie  district, 
684  ;  in  Aberdeenshire,  &c.,  685 
Fruits  of  the  wayside  and  hedges,  119 
Fuchsia,  a  double,  789  ;  erecta,  78  ; 
globosa,  112  ;  macrostemma,  127  ; 
triphylla,  821 
Fuchsias  at  Chiswick,  821 
Fungi,  Berkeley's  types  of,  573 
Fumigating,  a  novel  method  of,  628 


G 

Gaillardia,  Mrs.  Sage,  ^o 
Galega  officinalis  compacta,  821 
Garden  in  relation  to  the  house,  the, 
379 

Gardener,  he  might  be  a,  25;  the, 
307,  355.  367 

Gardeners,  past,  present,  and  future, 
7°5 

Gardeners’  Company,  684 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion,  72,  88,  236,  340,  412,  460,  524  ; 
Anniversary  Festival,  641,  653  ;  at 
at  Lichfield,  524;  Concerts  at 
Altrincham,  252;  in  Devon,  465; 
Statutory  General  Meeting,  Annual 
General  Meeting,  and  Annual 
Friendly  Dinner,  340 ;  Worcester 
Branch,  172 
Gardenias,  691,  708 
Garlic,  a  plague  of,  123 
Garrya  elliptica,  243 


Geraniaceae,  the,  718,  771,  799,  818 
Geranium  pratense,  673  ;  pyrenaicum, 
702  ;  sanguineum,  705 
Geranium  or  Pelargonium,  688 
Geum  Heldreichi,  703 
Gladiolus  Baxter,  814 ;  Blushing 
Morn,  27;  Brantford,  26;  Carlyle, 
814  ;  Deuilde  Carnot,  814  ;  Dolops, 
26 ;  Jean  Dybowski,  814 ;  Kate 
Rose,  26 ;  Lemonei,  814  ;  Penn,  814; 
Senateur  Volland,  814;  Sunray, 
27 ;  Tessa,  27 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  :  new  secretary,  220 
Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens,  627 ; 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  419; 
floral  decorations  at,  40 
Glass  roofs,  movable,  452 
“  Glesca’  Toon,”  a  trip  to,  31 
Gloucester  Root,  Fruit,  and  Grain 
Show,  195 

Gloxinia  Adela,  626 ;  Mr.  F.  T. 

Edridge,  750  ;  Stanstead  Gem,  626 
Gloxinias  and  Begonias  at  Park  Vale, 
Birmingham,  764 

Gongora  maculata,  702 ;  portentosa 
rosea,  670 

Gooseberry  Langley  Beauty,  783 ; 
Langley  Gage,  783 ;  Show,  780 ; 
the  big,  780;  Whinham’s  Industry, 
738 

Grange,  the,  Southgate,  674 
Grapes,  499 ;  in  February,  well  kept, 
413  ;  not  distinct,  227 
Grass,  supposed  new  British,  284 
Grease  bands  for  fruit  trees,  357,  821 
Grieve,  Mr.  James,  complimentary 
supper,  589 

Grieve  &  Sons,  Messrs.,  Redbraes, 
Edinburgh,  40 
Grove,  the,  Bath,  813 
Growth  of  leaves  and  chlorophyll, 
755 

Gunnersbury  Park,  47  ;  notes  from, 
594  ;  tuberous  Begonias  at,  9 
Gunnersbury  House,  46,  574  ;  fruit  at, 
62 

Gustavia  pterocarpa,  275 


H 

Hailstorm  Insurance  Corporation, 
Limited,  460,  475 
Hamburg  Exhibition,  1897,  812 
Hammersmith  Flower  Show,  771 
Hampton  Court,  the  bedding  at,  44; 

tuberous  Begonias  at,  12 
Handelingen  der  Vaste  Commissien, 
445 

Hanger  Hill  House,  138 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Messrs. ,  Leicester, 
205 

Harton  Cemetery,  64 
Heath,  the  tree,  309 
Hedges,  493 

Heliaothus  rigidus  Miss  Mellisb,  96 
Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major,  524 
Heuchera  micrantha,  670  ;  sanguinea 
splendens,  689 

High  Barnet  Nurseries,  Messrs. 

Cutbush  &  Sons,  62 
Highgate  Nurseries,  121 
Hibiscus  Cameroni,  47 
Himalayas,  British  fruits  in  the,  412 
Holder,  patent  bouquet  and  wreath, 
45 

Holly,  286 
Hollyhock  Ovid,  783 
Honour  for  the  craft,  524 
Horticultural  buildings,  heating,  307  ; 
sundries,  754 

Horticulture,  examination  in,  716;  as 
a  science,  365 
Houlletia  tigrina,  174,  398 
House,  a  showy,  645 
Hoya  bella  and  H.  Paxtoni,  275 
Hurst  &  Son’s  Clover  and  Grass  Seed 
Circular,  292 

Hyacinth,  an  erratic;  581  ;  Lady 
Clinton,  462 
Hyacinths,  Roman,  749 
Hypericum  mosserianum  tricolor,  626 
Hyde  Park,  bedding  at,  76 ;  tuberous 
Begonias  at,  17 


I 

Ichthemic  folks  on  the  move,  764 
Illicium  religiosum,  501 
Ill  luck,  a  run  of,  237 
Imantopbyllum  miniatum,  260 
Impatiens  Roylei,  65 
Innovation,  an,  173 
Insect  pests,  621  ;  powder,  source  of, 
104 

Insecticide,  a  new,  413 

Insects  and  flowers,  43  ;  useful,  243 

Instruction  in  Horticulture  :  at  East¬ 


bourne,  350 ;  at  Haselbury, 
Somerset,  477  ;  “  Biology  Notes,” 
88  ;  for  Schoolmasters,  88 
Insurance,  56 

Iris  germanica  australis,  627  ; 
laevigata  at  Long  Ditton,  753; 
laevigata  Chigo,  702  ;  pallida  foliis 
variegatis,  670 ;  stylosa,  419 ; 
susiana,  645 

J 

Jadoo  Fibre,  cultivating  the  vine  in, 

525 

Japan  Cedar  and  its  varieties,  530 
Japanese  Toad  Lily,  143 
Jelly  Fish  at  Regent’s  Park,  the,  91 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  270 
Journal  of  Malacology,  173 
Judging  at  flower  shows,  rules  for, 
349 

Juniperus  communis  aurea,  558 ; 
communis  compressa,  509 ;  cali- 
fornica,  628 

Juno  Cycles  and  Cycling,  493 


K 

Kale,  Victoria,  271 
Kalmia  glauca,  596 
Kerosene  emulsion,  318 
Kew,  Temperate  House  at,  780  ; 
Gardens,  402  ;  Bedding  Begonias 
at,  12  ;  the  rockery  at,  404 
Kew  Guild,  431,  651 
Kitchen  Garden,  the,  58,  90,  121,  igi, 
255 

Kniphofia  Pfitzeri,  26;  Northiae,  709 
Knowledge,  dangers  of  a  little,  380 


L 

Laburnum  flowering  in  September, 

65 

Lachenalia  Causton  Gem,  462 
Laelia  anceps  crawshayana,  701 ; 
digbyano-Mossiae,  593 ;  elegans 
cauvenbergiana,  814  ;  elegans 
Owenae,  26 ;  purpurata  Arthur 
Wigan,  625;  purpurata  Lewisii,  625 
Laeliocattleya  callistoglossa  ignes- 
cens,  190 ;  Charles  Darwin,  26 ; 
Cicero,  338  ;  Clonia  superba,  42  ; 
Doris,  463  ;  Eudora,  591  ;  Eunomia, 
42  ;  Eupbrosyne,  174 ;  gottoiana 
rosea,  123;  highburyensis,  527;  Lady 
Rothschild,  270;  Mardellii,  670; 
Othello,  190;  Parysatis,  42  ;  Pytho, 
67c;  Semiramis,  190 ;  Seraph,  814; 
Sir  Wm.  Ingram,  527  ;  Xantho,  478 
Lagerstroemia  indica,  47 
Lambeth  flower  show,  732 
Landlord  and  Author,  a  good,  445 
Landscape  Work,  481,  49S 
Lantana  Drap  d'Or,  804 
Lapageria  rosea,  fruiting  of,  243 
Larch,  substitutes  for,  243 
Law  Notes,  a  captious  shipping  com¬ 
pany,  136;  an  important  seed 
case,  40 ;  Cattleya  dowiana  aurea 
in  court,  797;  claim  for  planting 
trees,  398  ;  Jensen  v.  Charlesworth 
&  Co.,  829  ;  Williams  v.  Vavasour, 

565 

Lawns,  ridding  of  worms,  828 
Lawns,  tennis  courts,  sowing  down, 
466 

Lawsuit  about  trees,  long-standing, 
316 

Lee  &  Sons’,  Messrs.,  Nurseries, 
Ealing,  63 

Leeds,  artificial  rockeries  for,  557 
Lent  Lilies,  prizes  for,  668 
Lerro,  William,  669 
Lettuce,  685 

Leucojum  carpaticum,  3g8 

Lewes  Chrysanthemum  Society,  303 

Libonia  floribunda,  398 

Lilac  Leon  Simon,  622 

Lilies  from  China,  two  new,  718 

Lilies  of  the  Valley  in  shade,  628 

Lilium  concolor,  750 ;  Lowii,  805 ; 

nepalense,  785  ;  testaceum,  773 
Liliums,  hardy,  514 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  home-grown,  484 
Lime  in  plant  chemistry,  639 
Linaria  Cymbalaria,  621 
Little  &  Ballantyne’s  bulbs,  781 
Lobelia  pumila  Ingrami,  804 ; 

Marquis  of  Camden,  new,  387 
London  Nurseries,  the,  356 
Luculia  gratissima,  324 
Luculias,  62 

Luddemannia  triloba,  190 

Luminous  Fungi,  91,  123 

Ly caste  Deppei,  769  ;  smeeana,  386; 

trifohata,  338 
Lycoris  aurea,  154 


M 

Magnolia  soulangeana,  565  ; 
Watsoni,  112 

Magnolias  at  Windsor,  40 
Mahaleb  Cherry,  a  patriarchal,  556 
Maidenhead  and  Ccokbam,  between, 

627 

Maidstone,  Allington  Nurseries,  57  ; 
Cemetery,  74;  the  Old  Nurseries, 

89 

Manchester  Whitsuntide  Show,  629 
Manure  for  Orchards,  572;  water  and 
fruit  trees,  628 

Manures,  on  the  admixture  of,  787 
Maranta  major,  558,  622 
Market  Gardeners’  and  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  204 
Marriage  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Laird,  of 
Dundee,  56 

Masdevallia  abbreviata,  190,  338  ; 
anchorifera,  814;  Ajax,  783  ; 
caloptera,  338;  Carderi,  750; 
Chimaera  aurea,  222  ;  corniculata, 
750  ;  Henrietta,  398  ;  ludibunda, 
338;  macrura,  270;  pachyura, 
270 ;  polysticta,  338 ;  polysticta 
purpurea,  338  ;  porphyrostele,  398  ; 
shuttryana  Chamberlain’s  var., 
398  ;  striatella,  338 
Meiracylium  gemma,  626 
Melon,  a  good  green-fleshed,  756; 
Anthony’s  Favourite,  154  ;  Bark- 
barn  Scarlet,  751  ;  Earl’s  Favourite, 
42,  305  ;  Effingham  Perfection,  751; 
Freston  Tower,  671  ;  Frogmore 
Orange,  671  ;  Harris’  Favourite, 
815;  Queen  Anne's  Pocket,  64; 
Royal  Favourite,  708 
Melon  plants,  canker  in,  738 
Melons,  the  culture  of,  467 
Memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Woodman, 
proposed,  220 

Maxillaria  lepidota,  495  ;  nigrescens, 

90  ;  striata,  42 
Maximilliana  martiana,  79 
Maxwell’s  Spruce,  497 
Mignonette,  a  graceful,  127 
Miltonia  bleuana  aurea,  463  ;  bleuana 

nobilior,  558;  Roezlii  alba  Cobb’s 
var-,  591  ;  spectabilis  moreliana, 
42  ;  vexillaria  coeneana,  625  ;  vexil- 
laria  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen,  670 
Mistleto,  482;  in  Cornwall,  306;  in 
DevoD,  306;  percentage  of,  on 
various  trees,  381,  432,  482  ;  some 
peculiarities  of  the,  307 ;  various 
host  plants  for,  306 
Monro,  Mr,  E.  G.,  majority  of,  445 
Montbretia,  the,  30 
Monbretias,  121 
Moorland  plants,  120 
Mormodes  lawrenceanum,  270 
Morning  Glory,  Heavenly  Blue,  476 
Morris,  C.  M.  G.,  Dr.  D.,  on  a  single 
seed  in  Cocos  nucifera,  220 
Moss  Litter  and  Peat  Industries,  204 
Mosses  in  Cornwall,  rare,  357 
Mountain  flower,  story  of  a,  557 
Musa  Ensete,  fruiting  of,  765 
Mushroom-growing  experiment,  781 
Mushrooms  in  pasture,  planting,  43 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations  ; 
Axminster  Gardeners',  396  ;  Bear- 
stead  Gardeners’  Society,  508 ; 
Bickley  and  Bromley  Gardeners’, 
556  ;  Birkenhead  and  District  Gar¬ 
deners',  104;  Birmingham  Gar¬ 
deners’,  173,  366,  477,  525  ;  Bourne¬ 
mouth  Gardeners'  Outing,  764 ; 
Bradford  Paxton  Society,  350 ; 
Devon  and  Exeter,  72,  128,  268, 
309.  35L  356,  476.  604,  757;  Dun¬ 
dee  Horticultural  Association,  335; 
Ealing  Gardeners'  Society,  204, 
276,  380,  451,  509  ;  French  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  London,  573  ; 
Irish  Gardeners’  Association,  188  ; 
Isle  of  Wight  Horticultrual,  508; 
Lincolnshire  Gardeners',  396 ; 
Liverpool  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  173,  316;  Manchester,  237; 
National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  268,  285,  492  ;  Peeblesshire 
Horticultural,  4 13  ;  Reading  and 
District  Gardeners’,  261,  3x7,  357, 
383,  431,  466,  702,  734,  781  ; 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
24,  104,  173,  176,  335.  3?i.  46L  620, 
652  ;  Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  and 
Amateurs’,  461,  621  ;  Sherborne 
Gardeners’,  396,  658  ;  Shirley  Gar¬ 
deners',  40,  88,  120,  136,  189,  284, 
335.  397.  477.  54L  62r,  658,  765  ; 
Southport  and  Birkdale,  237  ;  Tivi- 
dale  Gardeners',  572  ;  Torquay 
Gardeners'  Association,  220,  335, 
492 ;  Wakefield  Paxton  Society, 
120,  367,  557 ;  Widcombe  Horti¬ 
cultural  Club,  396 ;  Woking  and 
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District,  136;  Woolton,  236,  269, 
335,  381,  412,  445,  476;  Yeovil 
Gardeners’,  189 
Muscari  conicum,  541 
Myosotis  Rehsteineri,  559 ;  Webb's 
Blue  King,  403 

Myrtle,  Laurel,  Arbutus,  &c.,  243 


N 

Name,  what’s  in  a?  319 
Narcissi  and  their  artistic  use,  578 
Narcissus,  Barrii  Dorothy  E. 
Wemyss,  542;  Burbidgei  Mrs.  C. 
Bowley,  542 ;  Cormoran,  542 ; 
Glory  of  Leiden,  542  ;  Johnstoni 
Queen  of  Spain,  542;  imcompara- 
biiis  Commander,  542  ;  incompara- 
bilis  Mabel  Cowan,  542;  junci- 
folius,  596 ;  Madame  de  Graaff,  542; 
Madame  Plemp,  542 ;  poeticus 
Dante,  526;  poeticus  Petrarch, 
526 ;  Scilly  White,  556  ;  Weardale 
Perfection,  542 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society:  — 
Annual  dinner,  227;  Annual  general 
meeting,  418  ;  Annual  outing,  717  ; 
National  flowers,  781 
Nature,  man  and,  96 
Neal’s  Nurseries,  Mr.  Robert,  237 
Nectarine  Cardinal,  622,  627 
Need  for  rain,  243 
Nertera  depressa,  709 
New  Homes  in  the  West,  221 
Nicotine  for  fumigating  vines,  danger 
of,  47,  64 

Nightshade,  the  Deadly,  621,  645 
Nord-Horticole,  604 
Norwood  Hall,  Aberdeen,  58 
Notes  from  the  West,  occasional,  228 
Nothochloena  sinuata,  565 
Nymphaea  Marliacea  carnea,  814 ; 

robinsoniana,  S14 
Nut  culture  in  England,  144 


o 

Oak-Apple  Day,  636 
Oakwood,  notes  from,  227 
Obituary  ; — Abbott,  Mr.  Thomas, 
214  ;  Anderson,  Mr.  William,  66, 
88 ;  Bause,  Mr.  Frederick  Chris¬ 
tian,  145 ;  Blackie,  Mr.  Robert, 
508 ;  Bennett,  Mr.  Alfred,  781 ; 
Crispin,  Mr.  James,  129  ;  Cummins, 
Mrs.  G.,  7:0;  Ewing,  Mr.  John, 
774 ;  Fairley,  Mr.  Thomas,  284 ; 
Farquhar,  Mr.  Robert,  396;  Find¬ 
lay.  Mr.  Bruce,  709 ;  Findlay, 
Mrs.  Bruce,  204 ;  Gilbert,  Mr. 
Richard,  204,  242  ;  Goldsmid,  The 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Julian,  316;  Grieve, 
Mr. Peter,  97  ;  Knight,  Mr.  George, 
621;  Mackie,  Mr.  David,  732; 
Martin,  Mr.  W.,  733  ;  Riley,  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  V.,  98  ;  Taylor,  Dr.  John 
Ellor,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S  ,  82;  Trotter, 
Mr.  Henry,  310 ;  Walters,  Mr. 
James,  214 

October  Chrysanthemum  Show,  96 
Odontoglossum  andersonianum  Falk¬ 
land  Park  var.  527  ;  aspidorhinum, 
783:  citrosmum  var..  653  :  Cora- 
dinei  Rosefield  var.,  495:  crispum 
arthurianum,  463  ;  crispum  august- 
um,  625;  crispum  Evelina,  495  ; 
crispum  expansum,  625  ;  crispum 
guttatum  Lord  Sherborne,  670  : 
crispum  guttatum  Miss  Victoria 
Ellis,  626;  crispum  Lowae,  625  ; 
crispum  Princess,  591 :  Edwardi, 
590:  excellens  Rossiyn  var.,  494; 
Hallii  grandifiorum,  591  ;  hume- 
anum  excellens,  495 ;  Pescatorei, 
second  flowering  of,  139;  pittianum, 
527  ;  Rossii  majus  rubescens,  398  ; 
ruckerianum  Masonii,  495  ;  wilcke- 
anum  Cooksonii,  495  ;  wilckeanum 
pittianum,  414 
Olympia,  530,  645,  660 
Omphalodes  verna,  565 
Oncidium  cheirophorum,  338 ;  con- 
color,  575  ;  ornithorhynchum,  106; 
ornithorhynchum  albiflorum,  90; 
pulchellum,  575;  spilopterum,  90; 
tigrinum,  270  ;  varicosum  gigante- 
um,  625;  virgulatum,  750;  War- 
scewiczii,  371 

Onion  fly,  remedies  for,  781 
Onions,  weight  of,  113 
Ononis  repens,  29 

Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatus,  7g 
Orchid  and  Lily  Nursery,  515 
Orchid,  a  lost,  781,  796 ;  baskets, 
improved,  72 


Orchid  Houses,  the,  27,  59,  91,  122, 
175,  207,  239,  287,  323,  355,  387, 
415,  446,  479,  511,  543.  574-  623- 
655.  687,  719,  751,  799-829 
Orchideenne,  Orchids  certificated  by 
the,  120 

Orchids  at  Chardwar,  174,  386,  446, 
575  ;  at  Clapton,  403  ;  at  Highbury, 
669  ;  at  Highfield,  692  ;  at  Maida 
Vale,  468 ;  at  Norwood  Hall, 
Aberdeen,  415  ;  at  the  sale  rooms, 
55S,  589,  652,  653,  668,  684,701, 
732,  748,  764  ;  at  Woolton  Wood, 
413,  638;  from  Perth,  415;  from 
Rosemount,  Perth,  542,  701  ;  from 
Sligachan,  669 ;  Messers.  Lewis’, 
653  ;  Rossiyn,  Stamford  Hill,  413 ; 
valuable,  397,  444 
Orchis  latifolia,  707 
Oxford  Botanic  Gardens  ;  the  plant 
houses,  63  ;  trees  and  shrubs  at, 
126 


P 

Paeony  Carnosa,  622  ;  Cynthia,  622  ; 
Ella  C.  Stubbs,  622  ;  Marchioness 
of  Granby,  622  ;  Margaret  Attwood, 
670  ;  Kelway’s  Florizel,  622  ;  Lang- 
port  Queen,  670  ;  Marnovia,  670  ; 
Lord  Dunraven,  622  ;  The  Mikado, 
670 

Palms,  management  of,  401 
Pansies,  fancy,  451,  637,  638  ;  fancy, 
from  Hawick, 708 ;  from  Forest  Hill, 
669;  from  Holmsdale  Nurseries, 
620;  introduced  in  1895,  new-  *73  ; 
selection  of  the  best  varieties  of 
fancy,  370 ;  culture  of  the  fancy, 
513  ;  Webb’s  New  Diamond,  401 
Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  24, 
812,  820 

Parsnip  disease,  hi,  127, 

Parsnips,  phenomenal,  228 
Passion-flower,  the,  65,  77 
Pasque-flower  the,  497 
Pastures,  temporary,  366 
Patent  bouquet  and  wreath  holder, 
45 

Patent  Lawn  Sweeper,  40 

Pea  Gradus,  724 ;  notes,  483 ; 

Sutton's  Early  Prolific,  660 
Peas  and  Potatos,  early,  637  ;  and 
Tomatos,  Messrs.  Sutton, s,  620 ; 
blue,  for  boiling,  380 ;  cooking, 
green,  732  ;  early,  676  ;  poisonous, 
107;  trial  of  garden,  732  ;  two  good, 

381 

Peach  buds  dropping,  237,  292  ; 

record,  716,  733 
Peaches,  two  crops  of,  303 
Pear,  a  large,  88,  120  ;  Aspasie  Au- 
court,  815;  Chaumontel,  309  ;  King 
Humbert,  243 
Pears,  193,  204 

Peed  &  Sons,  Messrs  John,  137 
Pelargonium  King  of  Denmark,  591  ; 

Persimmon,  670,  671 
Pelargoniums  and  Begonias,  Mr. 
Jones',  610;  at  Leyland,  S21  ;  at 
Swanley,  817  ;  old,  143 
Pentlands,  in  view  of  the,  225 
Pentstemon  Cobaea,  190;  President 
Carnot,  814 

Pentstemons  at  Hawick,  64 
People  we  have  met:  Cheal,  Mr. 
Joseph  462  ;  Clark,  Mr.  Charles, 
211  ;  Cuthbertson,  Mr  Michael, 
510;  Fife,  Mr.  Robert.  F  R  H.S., 
351  ;  Forbes,  Mr.  John,  643  ;  Lees, 
Mr.  W.  H.,  222  ;  Molyneux,  Mr. 
Edwin,  307  ;  Martin,  Mr.  Arthur 
George,  285  ;  Stanton,  Mr.  George, 
685  ;  the  Ryecroft  hero,  269  ;  the 
uninvited  critic  at  the  shows,  261 
Peristeria  aspersa,  670 
Petasites  fragrans,  357 
Petunias,  821 

Phaiocalanthe  Sedeni  albiflora,  338 
Phaius  maculatus,  106 
Phalaenopsis  denticulata,  190 
Philodendron  devansayanum,  626 
Phlox  coccinea,  357  ;  decussata,  468; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  42;  subulata 
Nelsoni,  677 
Phloxes,  notes  on,  238 
Phyllocacti,  garden,  610 
Phyllocactus  Elatior,  626  ;  Ena,  626  ; 
Eurasian,  626;  Ovis,  626:  Venus, 
622 

Phyllostachys  Kumasasa,  814 
Physalis  Franche'tii,  122,  243 
Picotee  Clio,  751 

Pictures  of  Irises  and  Daffodils,  588 
Pine,  the  Swiss  Stone,  397 
Pink  Earnest  Ladhams,  111 
Pink  Hill  Nurseries,  225 
Pistillate  Strawberries,  75 
Pitcairnia  corallina,  419 


Plant-breeding,  443 
Planting  season,  the,  236 
Plants  feed,  how,  274,  290  ;  from 
Brightlingse3,  rare,  828;  grow, 
when,  765 ;  movements  of,  975 ; 
Platy cerium  alcicorne,  228 ;  Veitchi, 
626 

Platyceriums  on  cork,  469 
Pleurothallis  longissima,  190  ;  tribu- 
loides,  670 
Plum  President,  123 
Plum  tree  bearing  Apples,  90 
Podocarp,  the  Alpine,  451 
Pogonia  Lewisii,  670 
Poisoning  and  artificial  manures, 
blood,  120 
Poisonous  Peas,  101 
Polygonum  orientale,  96 
Poly  gala  Chamaebuxus,  526 
Polypodies,  the  British,  721 
Polypodium  Schneideri,  475 
Polystichum  constrictum,  190 
Popular  flowers  at  Chelsea,  41 
Portulaca  grandiflora,  47 
Posoqueria  macropus,  591 
Potato,  Carter’s  King  of  the  Russets, 

435  ;  Cockerill’s  Seedling,  43,  65  ; 
Daniels'  Duke  of  York,  437;  Pride 
of  Tonbridge,  43  ;  Prizetaker,  437  ; 
Reading  Giant,  430  ;  Schoolmaster, 

436  ;  Sutton’s  Triumph,  43  ;  Syon 
House  Prolific,  43,  431 ;  The  Bruce, 
268,  436;  The  Flounder,  589;  The 
Paxton,  430 ;  The  Sutton  Flour- 
ball,  432  ;  Village  Blacksmith,  120  ; 
Webbs’  Progress,  434 

Potato  questions  and  aspects  of  to¬ 
day,  135 

Potatos,  229,  242,  261,  276,  461,  481 ; 
A  plea  for  late  varieties,  436 ;  At 
the  Smithfield  Show,  238  ;  big,  436, 
460  ;  Buchan  Tawties  in  the  sax- 
ties,  435  ;  deep  cultivation,  434  ; 
disease-resisting,  437  ;  early  Potatos 
outside,  434  ;  for  the  garden,  432  ; 
forcing  Gf,  447  ;  grown  at  Chiswick 
in  1873,  438  ;  in  the  North,  334; 
manuring,  432  ;  modern  aspects  of 
culture,  429  ;  new,  572  ;  popular 
exhibition,  467  ;  soils  for,  515  ;  trial 
at  Chiswick  in  1881,  450;  weight 
of  crop  per  acre,  438  ;  wide  versus 
close  planting,  432 
Pot-pourri,  172  ;  of  Roses,  765 
Practice  and  theory,  75 
Primrose,  the  blue,  501 
Primroses  at  Falkland  Park,  561 ;  and 
Polyanthus,  547,  548 ;  from  seed, 
bunch, 593 

Primula  japonica,  724 ;  obconica, 
curious  freak  of,  565  ;  The  Lady, 387 
Primulas,.  Carters’,  446 ;  Messrs. 
Laing’s,  318  ;  Messrs.  Sutton’s 
Chinese,  354  :  notes  on  hardy,  483  , 
the  Chelsea,  397 

Prize  essays  on  fruit  growing,  524 
Propagating  glass,  the  Reading,  493 
Protea  cynaroides,  357 
Prunus  davidiana,  373  ;  Mume,  516 
Pseudotsuga  Douglasii  glauca  pen- 
dula,  123 

Pteris  Boultonii,  462,  627 ;  Drink- 
waterii,  591  ;  serrulata  voluta,  724  ; 
tremula  elegans,  478 
Pumpkins  and  Squashes,  crossing,  43 
Purbeck  House,  no 
Putney,  St.  John's  Nurseries,  210 
Pyrethrum  Golconde,  626 
Pyrus  floribunda  Scheideckerii,  591  ; 
fruits,  some,  144  :  Malus,  547 ; 
Maulei,  79 

R 

Raasay,  weather  report,  341 
Rabbits,  701 

Radish,  olive-shaped  bright  red,  591  : 
olive-shaped  deep  scarlet,  559 ; 
olive-shaped  white,  559 
Railway  rates  for  market  gardening 
and  agricultural  produce,  303,  476  ; 
Market  Gardeners  and  the  G.E.R., 
204 

Railway  station,  a  pretty, 61  ;  stations, 
decoration  of,  72 
Rampsbeck,  Penrith,  676 
Ranunculus  fluitans,  termination  of, 
755  ;  tripartitus,  685 
Raspberries,  ripe,  204 
Raspberry  canes,  tying,  25 
Reading,  Bechuanaland  chiefs  at,  78  ; 
hardy  flowers  at,  738 ;  tuberous 
Begonias  at,  10 

Red  Gables  Gardens,  Carlisle,  541 
Renanthera  Storiei,  527 
Retrospect  and  Prospect,  41 1 
Rhea  fibre,  749 
Rhodochiton  volubile,  449 
Rhododendron  Dalhousiae,  596 ; 
grande,  419 ;  H.  M.  Arderne,  627 ; 


Helen  Paul,  627  ;  La  Belle.  596 ; 
Numa.igo  ;  Profusion,  591  ;  Purity, 
478;  Schlippenbachii,  558 ;  Yellow 
Perfection,  478 

Rhodendrons,  Himalayan,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  275 

Rhubarb  Collis’  Seedling,  591 ;  forc¬ 
ing,  308 ;  The  Sutton,  7734  Vic¬ 
toria,  591 

Rhus  Cotinus,  797 

Richardia  africana,  and  its  treatment, 
270  ;  double-spathed,  645  ;  elliotti- 
ana,  661 ;  Rehmanni,  309 
Richardias  in  small  pots,  228 
Richmond  Terrace  Gardens,  63 
Ringing  or  working,  286 
Rivers  &  Son,  Messrs.  Thomas,  109 
Riverside,  Morpeth,  285 
Rosa  indica  Cramoise  Superieure,  96 ; 
indica  sanguinea,  127  :  multiflora 
Miniature,  657 ;  rugosa  Coulbert’s 
Double  White,  773 ;  rugosa  fim- 
briata,  670  ;  rugosa  Rose  Apples, 
470 ;  wichuriana,  765 
Rose,  a  blue,  316,  335,  367;  Clara 
Watson,  526 ;  Crimson  Rambler 
781 ;  Deegen’s  White  Marecha, 
Niel,  309 ;  Empress  Alexander 
of  Russia,  750 ;  Enchantress,  222  ; 
Francis  Dubrieul,  750  ;  Grand  Due 
A.  de  Luxemburg,  627  ;  Marechal 
Niel,  123  :  Mrs.  Frank  Cant,  291 ; 
Royal  Scarlet,  670  ;  the  alpine,  45 
Roses,  499 ;  for  buttonholes,  722 : 
from  Perthshire,  622  ;  in  1896,  731  ; 
new,  772,  seedling,  47,  692 
Robert  Brown  the  Botanist,  138 
Robin,  the,  589 
Robinia  mexicana,  26 
Rock  garden,  a  bold  piece  of,  289 
Rocket,  double  White,  291 
Rossiyn,  Stamford  Hill,  413 
Rothamsted  Experiments,  the,  715 
Root,  a  determined,  373 ;  and  vege¬ 
table  show  at  Edinburgh,  258 
Root-pruning  by  nature,  30 
Roots,  storing  of,  174 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  706 
Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  136. 
152,  220,  269,  366,  414,  431,  460, 
716,  780 ;  Annual  dinner,  683  ; 
annual  general  meeting,  414 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  Mr. 
Barron’s  retirement,  5  :  annual 
general  meeting,  404  ;  brief  History 
of  the,  607  ;  Report  of  the  Council, 
&c.,  334 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  officers, 
the,  609 

Royal  Midland  farm,  root  and  vege¬ 
table  show,  206 
Rudbeckia  speciosa,  127 
Rules  for  judging  at  flower  shows, 
349 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Chrysanthemums 
at,  141  ;  staff  dinner,  220  ;  tuberous 
Begonias  at,  9 

s 

Saccolabium  bellinum,  371  ;  minia- 
tum,  670 

St.  Albans,  Orchids  and  other  flowers 
at,  637  _ 

Saiotpaulia  ionantha,  106 
Saladings,  499 

Salvia  argeniea,  709  ;  leucantha,  275 
Sankey  &  Son,  Messrs.,  417 
Sarcochilus  Hartmanni.  558 
Sassafras  Laurel,  the,  685 
Saturday  half-holiday,  668 
Saxifraga  Camposii,  628 ;  oppositi- 
folia  major,  462,  4S4 ;  Stracheyi, 
462 

Scabiosa  caucasica  alba,  26 
Scarlet  Runner,  a  perennial,  692 
Schenley  Park,  Pittsburg,  701 
Schneider,  honour  to  Mr.  George,  50S 
Schomburgkia  Humboldtii,  106 
Science,  horticulture  as  a,  365 
Scilly  Flowers,  366 
Scolopendrium  vulgare,  vagaries  of 
Fern  life  in,  430 
Scotch  Thistle  outlawed,  S28 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
24,  104,  173,  176,  236 ;  Pansy  and 
Viola  Association,  276,  620 
Scutellaria,  derivation  of,  772,  786, 
804,  821,  833 

Scutellaria  mocciniana,  500 
Seakale  roots  diseased,  419 
Sedum  Sieboldi  variegatum,  660 
Sefton  Park,  fairy  fountain  in,  46 
Selaginella  helvetica,  112 
Senecio  Kaempferi  flowering,  228 
Shamrock,  the,  748 
Sheffield  Botanical  Gardens,  gift  to, 
556;  Microscopical  Society,  612 
Sherwood,  Mr.  William,  celebration 
of  the  majority  of,  269 
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Shrubs,  look  to  vour  !  270 
Sidalcea  malvaeflora  Listeri,  814 
Sleepy  grass,  139 
Sloe  wine,  144 

Slugs  :  can  slugs  think  ?  546 
Smilax  crossing  the  Atlantic,  498 
Smith  &'  Co.,  Messrs.  Worcester,  240 
Snowdrop,  to  the,  402 
Snowdrop- tree,  the,  596  ;  Windflower, 
659 

Snowdrops  at  Kew,  414 
Soap  plant,  a  British,  591  ;  a 
Californian,  591 

Sobralia  lmperatrix,  572  ;  Lindeni, 
123 

Societe  Nationale  des  Chrysanthe- 
mistes,  236 

Societies  and  shows :  Abbey  Park 
flower  show,  803  ;  Aberdeen  flower 
show,  829  ;  Ancient  Society 
of  York  Florists,  557 ;  Arbroath 
Horticultural,  252  ;  Barking  Horti¬ 
cultural  and  Floral,  621  ;  Bath  Rose 
show,  722  ;  Beddington,  Carshalton, 
and  Wallington  Horticultural 
Scciety,  40,  128,  789  ;  Birmingham 
Amateur  Gardeners’  Association, 
351  ;  Birmingham  Daffodil  show, 
547  ;  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticul¬ 
tural,  32,  351,  430,  541, 828  ;  Bristol 
Amateur  Horticultural,  733,  748  ; 
Bute  Horticultural  Society,  236 ; 
Cardiff,  820 ;  Chelmsford  and 
Essex  Horticultural,  733  ;  Chester 
Horticultural,  803;  Chippenham 
and  Calve,  412;  Crystal  Palace, 
469  ;  Dalton,  350  ;  Dundee,  335  ; 
Eastbourne  Horticultural,  540  ; 
Edinburgh  Botanical,  476  ;  Forest 
Hill  and  Catford  show,  805 ; 
Formby  Horticultural,  733  ;  Gar¬ 
deners  ot  Dunoon  and  District, 
445  ;  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scot¬ 
land  Horticultural,  31,  198,  212; 
Gloucestershire  Rose,  366  ;  Grass- 
end  ale  Spring  Show,  477  ;  Grimsby 
Flower  Show,  804;  Hereford  and 
West  of  England,  525,  413  ;  Hert¬ 
ford,  350  ;  Higbgate  Horticultural, 
749  ;  Ipswich  and  East  of  England 
Horticultural  Society,  723  ;  Isle  of 
Wight  Rose  Society,  685  ;  Lewes 
Chrysanthemum,  396;  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Association,  351, 
531  ;  Lizard  Chrysanthemum,  396  ; 
Loughton  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
509  ;  Loughborough  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  573  ;  Manchester  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural,  460, 
629 ;  Midland  Carnation  and 
Picotee,  444,  788  ;  Moretonhamp- 
stead,  350;  National  Auricula  and 
Primula  Society,  172  (Southern 
Section)  548,444;  National  Carna¬ 
tion  aDd  Picotee  (Southern  Section) 
444,  771  ;  National  Dahlia  Society’s 
show,  32  ;  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society,  30,  72,  96,  121,  136, 
160,  204,  220,  227,  229,  237,  252, 
418,  461,  524,  525 ;  National  Co¬ 
operative  Show,  832  ;  National  Pink 
Society  (Midland  Section)  604,  700  ; 
National  Rose  Society,  708,  724  ; 
National  Viola,  693  ;  New  Brighton 
Rose  Show,  734  ;  Newcastle  spring 
flower  shows,  547,  739  ;  Norfolk  and 
Norwich,  335;  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  Newcastle,  430,  476, 
739  ;  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horti¬ 
cultural,  335  ;  Ore  Gardeners’  444  ; 
Penzance  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
334  ;  People’s  Palace,  508  ;  Perth 
Royal  Horticultural,  788  ;  Prescot 
Horticultural,  772  :  Preston  and 
Fulwood,  485  ;  Radstock  Horti¬ 
cultural,  460 ;  Reading  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  50  ;  Richmond 
Horticultural,  709  ;  Romford  Horti- 
ticultural,  508;  Rothesay,  820; 


Royal  Botanic,  461,  484,  508,  509, 
532.  54°.  725i  732  i  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Society,  34  ;  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural,  33,  79,  112,  144,  180,  214, 
244.  3i9.  388.  4°4’  452.  485, 

516,  548,  581,  610,  661,  693,  741, 
773>  805,  834;  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland,  351,  492,  540, 
557,  716  ;  Royal  Gardeners'  Society, 
367  ;  Scottish,  335  ;  Selby  Horticul¬ 
tural,  757;  Sevenoaks,  819  ;  Shrews¬ 
bury,  821,  833  ;  Southwell  Horti¬ 
cultural,  620;  Stoke  Newington, 
Stamford  Hill,  and  Clapton  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  445;  Southampton, 
412 ;  Tavistock  Cottage  Garden, 
461  ;  Tunbridge  Wells  Horti¬ 
cultural,  740  ;  Ulster  Horticultural 
Chrysanthemum,  335,  556,  588 ; 
Uffculme  Horticultural,  366; 
Waterford  Horticultural,  524,  787 ; 
Welden  Horticultural,  540;  West 
Malvern,  819 ;  West  of  England 
Chrysanthemum,  430,  508 
Soils,  the  management  of,  and  the 
application  of  manures,  657,  673 
Solanum  jasminoides,  814 ;  Wend- 
landii,  673 

Solomon's  Seal,  in,  579 
Sonerilla  Silver  Queen,  626 
Southgate  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
dinner  of  the,  252 
Spanish  fruits  and  nuts,  782 
Spathoglottis  gracilis,  590 ;  pubes- 
cens,  190 

Species,  manufacturing  ?  91 
Spider  Plant,  the,  91 
Spiraea  Thunbergii,  357 
Spraying  of  plants,  592 
Spring  Flowers  at  Holloway,  483  ; 
at  Long  Ditton,  484  ;  at  Tottenham, 
37° 

Spring,  the  signs  of,  507 
Springthorpe  Cup  and  Tube,  the,  57 
Spruce,  Maxwell’s,  497 
Stanhopea  sp.,  527 
Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  513,  786 
Stanton  House,  Croydon,  557 
Stapelia  gigantea.a  grand  plant  of,  143 
Statice  Suworowi,  804 
Steam  Pump,  new,  620 
StemoDia  the  genius,  591 
Stenoglottis  longifolia,  591 
Stirling  Horticultural  Society,  50 
Stock,  Sutton's  Purity,  526 
Stratiotes  aloides,  65 
Strawberries  from  seed,  alpine,  722  ; 
pistillate,  75 

Strawberry  John  Ruskin,  692  ;  Louis 
Gauthier,  460 ;  Royal  Sovereign, 
557,  676  ;  Thomas  Carlyle,  677  ; 
Veitch’s  Perfection,  751 ;  with  per¬ 
sistent  petals,  677,  692 
Strawberry  beds,  mulching,  64 
Streatham  The  Grove,  221 
Streptocarpus,  a  new  strain  of,  573 ; 
giganteus,  462,  478 ;  Mrs.  Heal, 
814;  pulchellus,  750;  Wendlandii, 
756 

Strobilanthes  dyerianus,  40  ■ 

Student,  a  successful,  797 
Styrax  japonicum,  705 
Sunflowers,  big,  24,  56,  72 
Sutton’s  Amateur’s  Guide,  254 ; 
Bulbs,  780 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Messrs,  annual 
excursion,  669  :  great  exhibit,  605 
Swanage,  notes  from,  (I)  74  (II)  93 
(III)  no 

Swanley  Horticultural  College,  381, 
788;  Pelargoniums  at,  817; 
tuberous  Begonias  at,  13 
Sweeper,  Patent  Lawn,  40 
Sweet  Pea  Cupid,  285  ;  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  751  ;  Prince  Edward  of 
York.  751  ;  Queen  Victoiia,  751 
Sweet  Peas,  a  fine  collection  of,  660  ; 
trial  of,  689 

Sweet  Williams  from  Holmesdale,  702 


Swiss  Stone  Pine,  484 
Switzerland,  flowers  and  fruit  in,  28 
Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horti¬ 
culturists,  24,  700,  717,  733,  796 
Syon  House,  739 
Syrian  Hibiscus,  the,  484 
Syringing  Tomatos,  692 


T 

Tacsonias  dropping  their  buds,  47, 
64 

Tea  Roses,  65 

Technical  education  for  Scotland, 
136  . 

Technical  instruction :  lectures  in 
Devon,  220;  at  Dersingham,  316; 
at  Ilkeston,  636 ;  at  Spondon, 
Derby,  636 

Temple  Show  of  ’96,  the,  603  ;  awards 
at  the,  628 ;  new  plants  at  the. 
625;  reflections  on  the,  619;  the 
610 

Terrestrial  life,  origin  of,  123 
Tetworth,  Sunningdal?,  237 
Thames  ferries,  644 
Thermometer  for  botanic  gardens, 
316 

Things  to  be  remembered,  644 
Tiarella  cordifolia,  581 
Tiger  Beetle,  habits  of,  701 
Todea  bipinnatifida  arborea,  622 
Tomato,  a  heavy,  533 ;  Austin’s 
Eclipse,  79  ;  Duke  of  York,  74  ; 
Earliest  ot  all,  645 ;  Frogmore 
Selected,  341  ;  Prelude  Improved, 
318 

Tomato  Growing,  653 ;  trials  at 
Chiswick,  819 

Tomatos,  763  ;  early,  367  ;  for  market, 
642  ;  grafted  on  Potatos,  174  ;  save 
your  green,  in  ;  syringing,  670, 
692  ;  timely  reflections  concerning, 
500 

“  Traveller’s  Notes,  A,”  699 
Tree  and  shrub  planting,  260  ;  growth 
on  the  Essrx  coast,  45  ;  planting  at 
Exmouth,  204 

Trees  and  shrubs  at  Oxford,  126  ;  and 
shrubs,  hardy,  621  ;  for  the  con¬ 
servatory,  hardy,  459 ;  remarkable 
Ayrshire,  395  ;  tall  or  dwarf,  242 
Trials,  Tomato,  at  Chiswick,  819 
Trinity  Flower,  733 
Trollius  Orange  Globe,  627 
True  blue,  where  is  ?  103 
Trumpet  Lilies,  383 
Tuber,  a  large,  172,  210 
Tulip,  the  English  show,  417,  674; 
the  leading  types  of,  587;  The  Sul¬ 
tan,  4gi  ;  Yellow  Rose,  596 
Tulipa  Eichleri,  495  ;  retroflexa,  591; 

saxatilis,  591  ;  vitellina,  591 
Tulips,  595  ;  and  Hyacinths,  418  ;  at 
Long  Ditton,  597;  exhibition  of, 
613  ;  Gold  Medal  for,  636  ;  in  Hyde 
Park,  558  ;  Mr.  B.  Hartland's,  572  ; 
Parrot,  596 


u 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society,  88,  125,  450 ; 
Anniversary  dinner,  125  ;  Annual 
general  meeting,  450 
United  States,  Horticulture  in  the, 
356 

Useful  insects,  243 


Y 

Vanda,  Batemannii,  41,  Charles- 
worthii,  338  ;  Lowii,  41  ;  Parishi 
marriotiana,  306,  558 ;  parviflora, 
755 ;  spathulata,  590 ;  teres 
gigantea,  590 


vii. 


Vanilla,  the  genus,  323 

Vegetable  Calendar,  287,  339,  387, 
462,  559,  639,  671,  703,  734,  767’ 
798,  829 

Vegetable  garden  on  board  ship,  445  ; 
new,  756 ;  show  at  Chiswick,  33 ; 
in  Kent,  30 

Vegetables,  early,  637,  638  ;  for  exhi¬ 
bition,  786,  798 

Veitch  Memorial  Medals  and  Prizes, 
268,  636,  652 

Verbenas  as  annuals,  798 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  385; 
483 

Vine,  the  Silwood  Park,  209 

Vineyards,  the  Marquis  of  Bute’s,  24 

Viola  Conference,  797,  813  ;  from 
Elgin,  a  yellow,  65,  79  ;  Lavender 
King,  703 ;  Show,  the  National, 
693.  723  1  the,  594 

Violas  from  Hawick,  734 ;  from 
Rothesay,  579 ;  from  Stevenage, 
654 ;  the  growing  popularity  of, 
811  ;  trial  of,  604 

Violet,  California,  412,  476,  540 ; 
Marie  Louise,  275 ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  122,  468;  the  Neapolitan, 
292 

Violets,  sweet,  274 ;  two  handsome, 
309 

Volume,  our  new,  3 

Vriesia  suringariana,  419 


w 

Wallflower,  Sutton’s  Earliest  of 
All,  228 

Ward,  Dr.  Marshall,  172,  445 
Ware’s  Gold  Medal  Begonias,  126 
Wasps’  nests,  to  destroy,  832 
Water  in  Relation  to  Plant  Growth, 

87 

Watering,  734 

Weed,  a  rare  British  water,  495 
Weeds  that  might  be  useful,  104 
West  Ham  Flower  Show,  772 
Wheat  and  British  plants,  competi¬ 
tion  between,  399 

Whiteley’s,  flowers  at  Mr.  William, 
193 

Williams  Memorial  Medals,  the,  334 
Windsor,  Magnolias  at,  40;  Rose 
Show,  707 

Winter  moth,  the,  112,  127,  802,  821 
Wireworms,  killing,  685 
Wolverhampton  Spring  Show,  540 
Wood,  honeycombed,  495 
Woodman,  Dr  ,  proposed  memorial 
to,  220,  396,  652  ;  the  late  Dr.,  174 
Wood-pulp  paper,  477 
Woolton  Wood,  Orchids  at,  413 
Worm-eating  Slugs,  89,  144 
Worms,  keep  out,  397  ;  ridding  lawns 
of,  828 

Wreath,  how  to  make  a,  276 


X 

XL  All  vaporizer,  525,  565,  749 


Y 

York  Florists,  Ancient  Society  of, 
303  ;  Gala,  692 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  the,  39 
Yucca  gloriosa  in  November,  220 


z 

Zea  Mays  variegata,  96 
Zinnias,  a  border  of,  46 
Zygopetalum  grandiflorum,  750 ; 
Perremondi,  463 
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A 

Acantholimon  glumaceum,  335 

Anemone  japonica  Lady  Ardilaun,  561;  sylvestris, 

659 

Aristolochia  gigas  Sturtevanti,  3S5 


B 

Band  Master  Walker,  137 
Begonia  beds,  plan  of,  12 

Begonia,  tuberous,  a  double  Camellia  type  (Sutton), 
10 ;  a  double  type  (Laing),  6  ;  a  single  type  (Laing), 
6 ;  Bexley  White,  8  ;  Dorothy  Hardwick,  801  ; 
Double  type  (Daniels),  17;  Double  type  (Webb), 
16;  erect-flowering  type,  5;  John  Heal,  11; 
Miss  Emily  Atkinson,  817,  818  ;  Miss  M.  Griffith, 
79 ;  Picotee,  8  ;  Royal  Sovereign,  79 ;  Seed¬ 
ling  with  rosy-carmine  flowers,  801  ;  Single 
type  (Daniels),  17;  Single  type  (Webb),  16; 
Sutton’s  Queen  of  Whites  10;  The  Lady,  13; 
Winter  Gem,  11 

Begonias,  five  of  the  Rev.  Ed.  Lacelles’,  77  ;  Mr. 
Downie’s  house  of  single,  15;  some  of  the  early 
hybrids  of,  5 

Brough  Railway  Station,  61 
Bulwell  Potteries,  the,  417 

Bystock.  Exmouth,  entrance  to  cavern  at,  317  ; 
waterfall  and  part  of  rockwork  at,  321 


c 

Caladium,  a  group  of  modern  types  of,  609 
Canna  Italia,  273 

Cattleya,  Mossiae  arnoldiana  Low's  var.,  625  ;  Rex, 
465  ;  William  Murray,  612 
Cheal,  Mr.  Joseph,  462 

Chrysanthemum,  Globe  d'Or,  155 ;  Lady  Byron, 
159  ;  Miss  Annie  Gaunt,  161  ;  Mons.  Chenon  de 
Lectae,  372;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  158;  Mrs.  Francis 
Fell,  193  ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  157  ;  Robert  O  wen, 
153  ;  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  163 
Chrysanthemum  house  at  Baronald,  529 ;  at  Rye- 
croft  Nursery,  exterior  of,  141 
Clematis  indivisa,  577 
Clip,  Sydenham's  Improved  717 
Cocker,  Mr.  James,  103 
Codonopsis  (Glossocomia)  clematidea,  335 
Cuthbertson,  Mr.  Michael,  510 
Cyclamen,  Sutton’s  White  Butterfly,  369 
Cypripedium  fairieanum,  513 


D 

Daffodils,  group  of,  256 
Davallia  tenuifolia  Burkei,  641 


Devanha  House,  group  of  plants  at,  29 
Dunn,  Mr.  Malcolm,  176 

F 

Fife,  Mr.  Robert,  F.R.H.S  ,  351 
Fisher,  Mr.  Donald,  5 
Forbes,  Mr.  John,  643 

G 

Gnaphalium  Leontopodium,  337 
Gooseberry  Keepsake,  241 

H 

Harrison,  Mr.  John,  F.R.H  S.,  &c.,  205 
Hearn,  Mr.  Ernest  Trevor,  797 
Heuchera  sanguinea  splendens,  689 

I 

Iris  laevigata  Chigo,  753 

J 

Jones,  Mr.  H.  J.,  269 

L 

LAELiAdigbyano-Mossiae,  591 
Laird,  Mr.  Robert,  176 
Lilium  nepalense,  785 
Lycaste  Deppei,  769 

M 

Martin,  Mr.  Arthur  George,  269 
Melon,  Carters’  Earl's  Favourite,  305 
Milne,  Mr.  Alexander,  176a 
Molyneux,  Mr.  Edwin,  307 
Moncur,  Mr.,  176a 
Murray,  Mr.  J.  H.,  176 
Murray,  Mr.  R.  W.  E.,  176 
Myosotis,  Wrebbs'  Blue  King,  403 

N 

Narcissus  Glory  of  Leiden,  541 ;  Madame  de  Graaff, 
545 

o 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Lowae,  625  ;  pittianum, 
527;  wilckeanum  pittianum,  413 


Orchid  baskets  :  new  style  (W’est’s  Patent),  73 ;  old 
style,  73 

P 

Packing  Room,  209 

Pansy,  Webbs’  New  Diamond,  401 

Parcelling  Room,  209 

Pasque-flower,  the,  491 

Patent  bouquet  and  wreath  holder,  45 

Patent  Lawn  Sweeper,  41 

Pea  Picking  Room,  205 

Pea  Sutton’s  Seedling  Marrowfat,  606 ;  Sutton's 
Early  Giant,  607 
Phyllocactus  delicatus.  61 1 

Pinkhill  Nurserie-,  looking  west,  the  frontage  of  the, 
225 

Polypodium  vulgare  trichomanoides,  721 
Porter's  Patent  Invincible  Crock,  397 
Potato,  Carters'  King  of  the  Russets,  435  ;  Daniels' 
Duke  of  York,  437;  Prize'aker  437;  School¬ 
master,  436 ;  Syon  House  Prolific,  431  ;  The  Bruce, 
436  ;  The  Sutton  Flourball,  433  ;  Webbs’  Progress', 
434 

Primula  Sutton’s  Pearl,  353 
Propagating  glass,  the  Reading,  493 


R 

Rivers,  Mr.  T.  Francis,  109 
Rose  Miniature,  657  ;  Lawrence  Allen,  831 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  officers  of  the  (see 
supplement  May  23rd,  1896), 


s 

Solanum  Wendlandii,  673 

Springthorp  Cup  and  Tube,  the,  57 

Stanton,  Mr.  George,  636 

Styrax  japonicum,  705 

Sweeper,  Patent  Lawn,  41 

Sweet  Pea  Cupid,  93 

Sutton's  luberous-rooted  Begonias,  253 


T 

Testacella  scutulum,  89 

Tomato,  Sutton’s  Dessert,  605  ;  Sutton's  Golden 
Gem,  605 

■'  Tredarvah,"  Penzance,  portion  of  rockwork  at, 
337 

V 

Veitch,  Mr.  James  H  ,  125 
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Messrs.  SUTTON  &  SONS, 

Eogat  Seebsnten,  HEADING, 

Have  been  able  to  raise  Strains  of 

DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  BEGONIAS 

Which  will  reproduce  themselves  true  and  quickly  from  seed.  .  .  . 


FROM  A  PACKET  OF  SEED  SUFFICIENT  PLANTS  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  TO  MAKE  A  BEAUTIFUL  DISPLAY,  EITHER  IN  BEDS, 

BORDERS,  OR  THE  CONSERVATORY. 


„  A  Thl?,y.tar  s®edlllJf  Begonias  for  bedding  have  turned  out  most  satisfactorily.  The  seed  was  sown  on  March 
3rd,  not  with  the  intention  of  bedding  out  the  plants,  or  I  should  have  sown  a  fortnight  earlier,  but  for  growing  in  pots  for  summer  and 
autumn  blooming.  I  believe  every  seed  grew  ;  and  having  so  many  I  planted  the  beds  early  in  June.  At  the  end  of  the  month  they 
began  to  flower,  and  have  since  been  the  most  effective  beds  we  have.  They  have  done  much  better  than  last  year’s  plants  Begonias 
are  now  recognised  among  the  most  useful  of  our  standard  bedding  plants.”— Mr.  G.  Stanton,  The  Gardens,  Park  Place.’ 

“  The  packet  of  Double  Begonia  seed  I  had  from  you  has  done  remarkably  well.  I  have  had  some  flowers  ot 
exceptional  quality,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  very  dark  scarlet  of  great  size,  and  a  beautiful  pink,  perfect  in  form.  Another  is  in  colour 
ahnost  magenta,  and  is  about  the  shape  of  a  good  Cactus  Dahlia,  a  really  fine  thing  it  is.  I  have  shades  of  salmon,  orange,  and  yellow, 
also  a  white  or  two.  One  of  the  yellows  is  the  finest  of  that  colour  I  have  yet  seen.”— Mr.  C.  Blair,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Malcolm. 

“Your  Double  Begonia  seed  turned  out  grand  plants.  Quite  75  per  cent,  were  equal  to  named  varieties,  all  colours 
from  pure  white  to  dark  crimson.  — Mr.  G.  J.  Warren,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Hankey. 

Price  of  Seed,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  Packet,  Post  Free. 


SUTTON’S  SEEDS 


cm&m 


■Y  FRjQM  SUTTON  &  SONS.  READI WC 


LAINGS’  BEGONIAS 

NOW  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 

The  Premier  House.  Awarded  Nine  Gold  Medals. 

Unequalled  as  a  Floral  Display.  Visitors  are  cordially  invited  ;  free  admission. 
Frequent  trains  from  the  City  and  West  End  to  Catford  Bridge  and  Forest  Hill 
Stations. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  19. 


New  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free.  Telephone  9,660. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

Begonia,  Caladium,  Clivia,  and  Gloxinia  Specialists, 
Seed,  Plant,  and  Bulb  merchants,  &c., 

FOREST  HILL,  S.E.,  AND  CATFORD,  KENT. 


Write  to 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham, 
S.E., 

for  the  CHOICEST 

BEGONIAS. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


BEGONIAS.  .  .  . 

Selected  Strains. 

Choicest  Varieties. 

Richest  Colours. 
IMMENSE  STOCK. 

Prices  and  Foil  Particulars  by  Post. 

DICKSON'S  NURSERIES,  CHESTER. 


1  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon, 


f  M  ijWii 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  SEPT,  ytli ,  1895. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  September  gth.— Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Annual  Trade  Sale  at  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Tuesday,  September  rath.— Vegetable  Show  at  R.H.S.  Gar¬ 
dens,  Chiswick. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Annual  Trade  Sale  at  Burnt  Ash  Road  Nurseries  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Wednesday,  September  nth. — Sales  of  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Annual  Trade  Sale  at  South  Woodford  Nurseries  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Thursday,  September  12th.— Sales  ol  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Annual  Trade  Sale  at  Brimsdown  Nurseries  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Friday,  September  13th. — Sales  of  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Prother- 
and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Annual  Trade  Sale  at  Longland’s  Nursery  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Saturday,  September  14th.— Galashiels  Flower  Show. 

ur  new  volume. — The  first  number  of 
the  twelfth  volume  of  The  Gardening 
World,  we  have  devoted  to  the  services  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  which  we  have  had  ample  evidence  of 
the.  extent  to  which  they  are  cultivated  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  their 
growing  popularity.  The  Gardening 
World  has  not  hitherto  given  so  wide  a 
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consensus  of  opinion  on  this  favourite  race 
of  plants,  and  we  dedicate  the  issue  to  our 
readers,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in 
Greater  Britain  as  well  as  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  outside  Her  Majesty’s 
dominions,  in  the  hope  that  our  efforts  on 
this  occasion  may  be  of  service  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  tuberous  Begonias  that 
have  ministered  to  the  delight  of  thousands 
of  the  community  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Numerous  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  widely  distant  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  unsuspected  quarters,  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  and  usefulness  of  the  information 
supplied  in  our  pages,  gives  us  encourage¬ 
ment  to  prosecute  our  labours  with  un¬ 
wearied  diligence,  and  the  consciousness 
that  our  endeavours  to  serve  all  branches  of 
gardening  are  not  unappreciated.  For  the 
future  no  effort,  on  our  part,  will  be  spared 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  to  supply 
our  readers  with  useful  and  reliable  in¬ 
formation,  and  in  proportion  as  we  succeed 
in  giving  satisfaction  so  shall  we  be 
satisfied. 

- - 

berous  Begonias  in  1895. — In  the 
preparation  of  this  week’s  issue  we 
have  had  abundant  evidence  that  tuberous 
Begonias  are  gaining  in  popularity  in  the 
British  Isles.  Indeed,  the  chief  complaint 
we  have  heard  against  them  is  the  trouble 
in  watering  them  during  droughty  seasons 
like  the  past ;  but  then  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  past  summer  up  to  the 
middle  of  July  was  very  exceptional, 
and  that  the  abnormal  aridity  of  the 
atmosphere  prevailed  over  a  wide  area  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  both  east  and  west.  It 
was  anything  but  local,  for  a  wide  area  of 
Europe  was  affected  ;  and  seeing  that  east 
winds  were  prevalent,  and  which,  blowing 
over  an  ex  ten  sive  heated  area,  they  must  have 
been  more  than  usually  depleted  of  moisture 
before  reaching  our  shores.  The  young 
plants,  particularly  seedlings  of  this  year, 
assumed  a  stunted  appearance  and  refused 
to  grow  in  spite  of  constant  watering.  The 
microscopical  structure  of  the  foliage  of 
Begonias  shows  that  a  relatively  moist 
atmosphere  is  needed  for  their  welfare,  so 
that  we  may  overlook  this  peculiarity  when 
we  remember  that  native  plants  were  much 
in  the  same  condition.  On  the  Continent 
the  same  difficulty  was  experienced  as  here 
in  the  fore  part  of  summer.  In  America 
a  high  temperature  is  of  annual  occurrence, 
and  actual  drought  is  more  frequently 
anticipated  than  in  Europe.  For  this  reason 
the  popularity  of  the  Begonia  has  received 
a  great  check  there  ;  though,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  some  happy  exceptions  prove  that 
successful  cultivation  with  a  little  care  is 
possible  even  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  British  gardener  does  not  readily 
abandon  a  good  cause,  if  by  fighting  and  a 
little  hard  work  success  ultimately  crowns 
his  labours.  Our  insular  position  furnishes 
some  advantages  even  in  plant  culture  ;  and 
if  our  atmosphere  is  described  as  foggy  in 
winter,  it  has  advantages  in  making  our 
climate  cooler  and  more  equable  in 
summer,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  Britain  may  not  only  be  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  tuberous  Begonia,  but 
pre-eminently  so.  Even  in  the  relatively 
cool  climate  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
it  has  been  proved  that  Begonias  may  be 
used  for  bedding  purposes  and  successful 
results  obtained.  In  going  northwards  any 
intelligent  observer  may  notice  that  latitude 
has  much  the  same  effect  upon  many 
common  garden  plants  as  altitude.  Growth 
is  dwarfer,  the  plants  more  stocky  and 
short-jointed,  so  that  in  the  case  of  Begonias 
we  should  never  expect  them  to  become 
rank  nor  lanky.  Such  plants  should  there¬ 
fore  maintain  a  young  and  fresh  appearance 


for  a  longer  period  than  in  the  more  sunny 
south.  The  duration  of  the  display  in  the 
north  must  necessarily  be  shorter,  however, 
because  the  ground  is  too  cold  to  plant  out 
Begonias  before  the  second  week  in  June, 
and  the  cold  weather  of  autumn  advances 
at  an  earlier  period.  Even  then,  if  pro¬ 
perly  sheltered,  they  will  hold  their  own 
with  Pelargoniums, which  get  their  blossom 
destroyed  with  the  early  autumn  rains  long 
before  this  occurs  in  the  south. 


The  utility  of  Begonias  for  decorative 
purposes  is  manifold,  their  chief  defect 
being  the  liability  of  the  flowers  to  drop 
when  used  in  a  cut  state.  For  pot  culture 
they  are  admirable,  whether  in  the  single 
or  double  state,  though  there  is  abundant 
evidence  at  present  that  double  varieties, 
particularly  choice  named  sorts,  are  in  the 
ascendency  for  that  kind  of  decoration. 
Their  own  intrinsic  merits  in  the  matter  of 
range  of  pleasing  colours,  their  easy 
management  in  a  cool  house,  and  the  great 
duration  of  the  period  of  flowering  in  a 
presentable  condition,  doubtlessly  accounts 
for  their  popularity  in  this  direction.  For 
summer  bedding  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  demand  is  not  only  great,  but 
annually  increasing,  and  that  in  many 
establishments  they  are  ousting  the  Pelar¬ 
goniums  because  more  showy  and  effective, 
and  with  exception  of  the  need  for  a  greater 
amount  of  watering  in  the  fore  part  of 
droughty  seasons,  they  cause  infinitely  less 
trouble  to  the  cultivator.  Whether  under 
glass  or  out  of  doors,  they  can  scarcely  be 
termed  liable  to  insect  pests  of  any  kind, 
with  good  ordinary  management  such  as 
the  average  Briton,  worthy  the  name  of 
gardener,  may  be  expected  to  accomplish 
without  grumbling. 

As  far  as  our  observations  go,  the  greatest 
trouble  is  occasioned  by  seedlings  raised 
early  in  the  year  and  planted  out  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  so  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  watering  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  shallow-rooted  and  tuberless  nurslings 
through  the  more  trying  weeks  of  June  and 
July.  This  should  occur  to  a  small  extent 
only,  in  private  establishments, for  seedlings 
are  too  late  in  reaching  perfection  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  necessary  display  during  the 
middle  of  summer.  Where  gardeners  have 
to  raise  their  own  material  from  seeds,  a 
few  spare  frames  or  a  properly  prepared 
piece  of  ground  in  the  reserve  garden 
should  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  seed¬ 
lings  and  the  production  of  good  tubers 
before  consignmgthem  to  the  flower  garden. 
This  gives  the  cultivator  the  opportunity  of 
selecting  them  according  to  colour,  and  of 
choosing  those  of  erect  and  suitable  habit. 
Slightly  nodding  flowers  need  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  defect,  for  they  throw  off  the 
rain  admirably  and  with  impunity  even  in 
excessive  downpours  of  rain  when  Pelar¬ 
goniums  succumb.  The  back  of  the  flower 
is  often  more  highly  coloured  than  the  face, 
and  herein  is  another  recommendation  for 
nodding  flowers.  They  may  be  planted 
under  the  shade  of  trees  where  Pelar¬ 
goniums  would  be  altogether  ineffective 
and  worthless.  .Cold  and  sunless  weather 
is  more  detrimental  to  them  than  relatively 
dry  or  showery,  wet  seasons. 

We  would  fain  offer  a  plea  for  the  use  of 
double  varieties  for  bedding  purposes  ;  for 
both  large  and  small-flowered  varieties, 
properly  selected,  according  to  character 
and  capability,  respond  to  this  method  of 
cultivation  admirably.  We  have  seen  many 
good  instances  of  it  this  season.  Both 
single  and  double  sorts  are  equally  amen¬ 
able  for  exhibition  purposes.  Choice 
named  sorts  that  have  been  proved  and 
selected  for  their  intrinsic  merits  are  most 
suitable  for  this  because  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  them.  Now  that  so  great  a 


percentage  of  good  forms  can  be  raised  from 
seed,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  excuse 
for  the  wretched  and  miserable-looking 
varieties  that  one  often  sees  put  forward 
as  exhibition  stuff.  Begonias  have  not  yet 
been  properly  tried  for  window  culture,  as 
is  attested  by  the  charming  displays  made 
in  the  windows  of  some  of  the  quiet  and 
outlying  villages  of  Midlothian.  After  the 
season  is  over,  the  tubers  may  be  stored  in 
sand,  dry  earth, or  cocoanut  fibre, out  of  the 
reach  of  frost,  and  the  labour  in  connection 
with  them  is  complete  till  spring,  which  is 
far  from  being  the  case  with  Pelargoniums. 

»!■ - 


We  regret  to  announce,  after  a  long  illness,  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Measures,  the  beloved  wife  of  R.  I. 
Measures,  Esq.,  on  the  2nd  September,  at  Cambridge 
Lodge,  S.  E. 

The  tuberous  Begonia,  says  an  American  florist, 
looks  like  a  duck  after  a  shower,  while  a  bed  of 
Pelargoniums  under  that  condition,  looks  like  a  wet 
hen. 

At  the  flower  show  held  in  the  Abbey  Park, 
Leicester,  on  the  6th  ult.,  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for  a  magnificent 
group  of  tuberous  Begonias. 

In  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Garden  those  beds  which 
are  planted  with  Begonias  are  a  mass  of  bloom  ;  and 
it  is  really  astonishing  how  well  they  thrive  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  so  smoky  a  town  as  Sheffield.  The 
curator,  Mr.  W.  Harrow,  is  greatly  raising  the  status 
of  the  garden  since  he  took  it  in  hand. 

Begonia  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  even  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  which  will  make  tubers,  often  scarcely 
larger  than  Peas,  make  better  material  for  bedding 
purposes,  resist  drought  better,  and  flower  earlier 
than  seedlings  raise i  in  January.  Cuttings  struck 
in  the  latter  month  are  likewise  more  forward  than 
seedlings. 

Apart  from  chronicled  facts  and  matters  of  history, 
a  careful  observer  can  often  detect  bold  traces  of 
several  of  the  original  species  of  Begonia,  in  the 
vastly  altered  and  improved  progeny,  in  spite  of  the 
great  amount  of  intercrossing.  At  least  the  effect  of 
B.  boliviensis,  B.  Pearcei,  B.  Veitchii,  and  B.  Davisii 
can  be  detected. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  the  parents  of  the  modern 
race  of  tuberous  Begonias  were  unknown  in  this 
country.  Now  the  progeny  has  been  so  altered  by 
cross-breeding,  hybridisation,  and  cultivation  that  a 
well-known  authority  has  been  heard  to  remark  that 
florists  or  horticulturists  have  produced  what  is  not 
only  equivalent  to  new  species,  but  a  new  genus,  so 
altered  are  the  flowers  in  structure. 

Imperial  Royal  Agricultural  Society.— Encouraged 
by  the  great  success  of  the  exhibition  of  agricultural 
machinery  held  at  Vienna  during  May  last,  the 
Imperial  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  Vienna  has 
decided  to  hold  a  second  exhibition  in  May  next 
year.  The  prospectus  will  include  not  only  agricul¬ 
tural  machines  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but 
appliances  used  in  all  branches  of  industry  connected 
with  agriculture,  such  as  breweries,  distilleries, 
yeast,  sugar,  vinegar,  and  starch  factories.  The  mart 
will  also  extend  to  tools. 

Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick. — The  next  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  at 
Chiswick  Gardens  on  Tuesday,  September  10th. 
Prizes  are  offered  in  40  different  classes  for  vege¬ 
tables  and  a  good  show  is  anticipated.  Besides 
vegetables,  however,  the  usual  collections  of  hardy 
plants,  Orchids,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  etc.,  will  also  be 
received  at  Chiswick,  and  any  new  or  rare  specimens 
will  be  examined  by  the  various  committees,  which 
meet  at  12  o’clock  noon.  At  1.30  there  will  be  a 
vegetarian  luncheon  arranged  by  A.  Hills,  Esq., 
president  of  the  Vegetarian  Federal  Union,  and  at  3 
o'clock  a  lecture  on  11  Garden  Manures,"  by  Mr.  W. 
G.  Watson  will  be  read,  and  a  discussion  invited 
thereon. 
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Good  cultivation  and  plenty  of  feeding  within  limits 
ensures  vigorous  growth  and  large  well-developed 
blooms.  A  bread-and-water  diet,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  lack  of  stimulants,  encourages  fertility  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pollen  and  seed.  Wait  till  the  soil  within 
reach  of  the  roots  and  the  vegetative  vigour  of  the 
plants  are  getting  exhausted  before  you  commence 
the  work  of  pollination. 

- - 

BEGONIA’  FROEBELI  INCOMPARA- 
BILIS. 

It  has  often  been  a  wonder  to  me  that  this  fine  form 
of  Begonia  Froebeli  is  so  seldom  met  with.  Unlike 
other  tuberous  Begonias,  it  is  slow  to  increase,  and 
that  may  account  somewhat  for  its  non-appearance 
in  collections,  where  one  would  expect  to  find  it. 
Ever  since  it  was  sent  out  some  years  ago  by  M. 
Froebel,  of  Zurich,  I  have  grown  it  for  autumn  and 
early  winter  bloom  in  the  greenhouse,  where  it  has 
constantly  attracted  notice  as  an  uncommon  plant. 
My  plants  recently  potted  are  now  (September  ist) 
starting  well.  For  its  richly-coloured  velvety  foliage 
alone,  which  equals  in  beauty  some  of  the  Gesnera 
family,  it  is  worth  a  place  ;  but  the  long  succession 
of  large  and  brilliant  scarlet  blooms  produced  on  tall 
branching  stems  at  a  season  when  bright  flowers  are 
none  too  plentiful,  makes  this  Begonia  a  distinct  and 
valuable  addition  to  autumn-flowering  plants  for  the 
decoration  of  the  greenhouse. — J.  T.  Bennett-Poe. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  read  with  surprise  and  regret  the  remarks  which 
have  lately  appeared  in  some  of  the  horticultural 
newspapers  with  regard  to  Mr.  Barron's  retirement. 

The  Council  have  for  some  time  had  before  them 
the  desirability  of  making  considerable  changes  in 
the  gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year  they  determined  to  initiate  these  changes  in  the 
near  future.  Fully  aware  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Barron’s  services  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
recognising  that  he  had  well  earned  and  thoroughly 
deserved  a  retiring  pension,  and  anx:ous  to  show  him 
every  consideration,  the  Council  felt  that  at  his  age 
they  could  not  fairly  place  upon  him  the  burden 
of  such  a  re-organisation  as  they  contemplated,  and 
they  considered  that  they  were  consulting  his  best 
interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  gardens  in  offering 
him  retirement  on  an  allowance  of  /i8o  a  year. 

In  replying  to  the  Council’s  communications,  Mr. 
Barron  thanked  them  for  their  generous  recognition 
of  his  claims,  accepted  their  proposal,  and  tendered 
his  resignation  from  January  ist,  1896.  The  Council 
are  glad  to  know,  and  to  be  able  to  assure  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied.  Having 
acted  justly  and  generously  towards  Mr.  Barron,  as 
they  believe,  and  to  his  satisfaction,  the  Council 
deemed  the  matter  settled,  and  were  themselves 
intending  to  promote  a  testimonial  to  him  on  his 
retirement  when  they  found  that  steps  in  that  direc¬ 


tion  had  already  been  taken.  The  Council  regret  to 
find  that  they  are  charged  with  discourtesy  towards 
the  Chiswick  Board.  The  charge  rests  on  their 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  advise  them 
as  to  the  future  of  the  gardens  without  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Board.  They  freely  admit  that  it 
would  have  been  advisable  to  have  conferred  with 
the  Board  on  the  appointment  of  this  committee.  To 
any  members  of  the  Board  who  may  have  felt  them¬ 
selves  slighted  at  their  omission  to  do  so  they  offer  a 
frank  expression  of  regret.  They  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  omission  was  due  to  an  oversight  and  not  to 
any  intentional  discourtesy. — By  order  of  the  Council, 
W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 

- ►>- - 

HABIT  OF  A  BEDDING  BEGONIA. 

If  the  plants  are  meant  to  entirely  cover  the  ground, 
then  by  all  means  choose  those  seedlings  that  carry 
their  flowers  well  above  the  foliage,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure.  For  hanging  baskets  the 
more  the  flowers  and  stems  droop,  the  better  and 
more  effective  they  will  appear.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  pendulous  flowers  are  un¬ 
suitable  for  bedding.  We  have  evidence  to  the 
contrary  in  the  graceful-habited  and  popular  B. 
worthiana  as  well  as  others  of  a  similar  character. 
Those  with  large  flowers  and  of  slightly  nodding 
habit  may  not  only  be  tolerated  in  beds,  but  even 
appreciated  under  certain  conditions.  Different 
designs  in  flower  bedding,  and  especially  when  the 
Begonias  are  planted  widely  apart  on  a  groundwork  of 
something  and  in  association  with  other  subjects,  not 
only  permit  of  the  use  of  slightly  drooping  flowers, 


Erect  Flowering  Type. 


but  are  capable  of  producing  fine  effects,  inasmuch 
as  the  flowers  may  all  be  seen.  Avoid  those  entirely 
which  trail  their  flowers  upon  the  ground.  When 
closely  planted  in  the  old  style  like  Pelargoniums, 
however,  the  more  nearly  the  selected  plants 
approach  the  habit  of  the  specimen  here  shown  the 
better  the  effect  produced. 

- - 

THE  FIRST  PRODUCTIONS. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  no  one  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  intercrossing  the  species  of  tuberous 
Begonias  when  they  were  first  introduced  from  their 
native  wilds  ;  but  we  readily  take  it  for  granted  that 
no  one  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  magnificent  and 
far-reaching  results  of  to-day  when  the  first  hybrids 
were  produced.  The  accompaning  illustration  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  those 
early  productions,  and  the  relatively  puny  character 
of  their  flowers.  We  refer  to  them  here,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  details  concerning  the  first 
results  of  the  art  of  the  hybridist,  and  which  are 
now  matters  of  history,  but  to  give  our  younger 
readers  a  starting  point  from  which  they  may  pass 
on  to  realise  the  vastness  and  extent  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  effected  by  the  hand  of  man 
in  the  space  of  thirty-one  years,  and  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  them  to  go  and  do  likewise  with  some 
other  class  of  plants.  By  so  doing  they  will 
deserve  well  of  their  brother  gardeners  and  the 
community  generally. 


In  the  bouquet  of  early  hybrids  something  closely 
allied  to  the  species  B.  boliviensis,  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  will  be  observed,  and  others  closely 
resemble  B.  Sedeni,  the  first  hybrid  that  was  raised 
and  put  into  commerce  in  1870.  All  these  have 
disappeared  and  are  probably  lost  to  cultivation,  as  it 
might  be  expected  they  would  do  when  varieties 
with  blooms  3  in.  to  5  in.  or  even  7  in.  have  come  to 
take  their  place.  The  law  of  the  fittest  determined 
the  matter  in  this  case.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
original  species  themselves  have  disappeared  from 
cultivation,  ,a  matter  that  is  to  be  regretted,  for 
apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to  them  as  the 
progenitors  of  one  of  the  most  useful,  varied,  and 
beautiful  classes  of  plants  in  cultivation,  some  of 
them  are  really  beautiful,  and  none  more  so  than  B. 
boliviensis.  The  long,  pendulous,  orange-scarlet,  and 
Fuchsia-like  flowers,  and  the  graceful  habit  of  the 
plant,  are  qualities  that  recommend  it  for  pot 
culture  in  private  establishments,  and  we  believe  it 
would  make  an  exceedingly  beautiful  subject  for 
bedding  purposes.  It  ought  to  be  re-introduced. 


FISHER’S  HOTEL,  PITLOCHRY. 

A  Begonia  number  of  The  Gardening  World 
would  be  incomplete  were  it  not  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  grand  display  to  be  seen  year  after  year  at 
Fisher's  Hotel,  Pitlochry.  To  the  veteran  hotel 
proprietor  and  keen  horticulturist,  Mr.  Donald 
Fisher,  is  due  the  honour  of  being  probably  the  first 
to  recognise  the  value  of  the  Begonia  as  a  bedding 
plant;  most  assuredly  he  led  the  way  in  Scotland 
close  on  twenty  years  ago,  and  found  no  little 


Mr.  Donald  Fisher. 


difficulty  in  persuading  his  "professional”  friends 
that  our  Scotch  climate  was  one  that  favoured 
Begonia  cultivation.  Mr.  Fisher  bought  his  first 
tubers  from  Messrs.  Laing,  Forest  Hill,  and  Cannell, 
of  Swanley;  but  he  very  soon,  by  careful  selection, 
got  into  a  good  strain  of  seedlings. 

From  4,000  to  5,000  are  put  out  annually,  and 
many  of  the  tubers  are  six  to  eight  years  old. 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  weaklings  are  bedded  out ; 
hence,  from  July  till  "  John  Frost  ”  appears,  there  is 
a  continuous  bloom.  There  are  some  thirty  beds  of 
various  sizes,  and  all  selected  to  colour.  Double 
varieties  are  also  used  and  succeed  well,  although 
they  hardly  provide  such  a  mass  of  blcom  as  the 
singles.  The  Scotch  climate,  it  is  constantly 
affirmed,  is  rather  "  moist.”  Such  at  all  events  has 
been  the  condition  of  things  for  the  past  four  weeks, 
and  never  during  the  many  years  I  have  been  a 
visitor  to  Pitlochry  have  the  Begonias  looked  better. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  like  dry,  scorching 
weather,  and  Mr.  Fisher  attributes  his  successful 
cultivation  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  his  garden 
does  not  get  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  until  the  day  is 
somewhat  advanced.  Pitlochry  is  visited  annually 
by  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it 
astonishes  many  to  find  horticulture  so  well  to  the 
front  in  the  Scottish  Highlands. — D.  P.  L. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Catalogue. — 
Centenary  Edition.  Containing  1,000  new  varieties.  All  the 
novelties.  A  historv  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post  free, 
is.  i£d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement's  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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A  Single  Type. 


BEGONIA  DUKE  OF  FIFE. 

In  this  we  have  ample  proof  that  Begonias  with 
large,  perfectly  double  and  heavy  blooms  may  be 
grown  in  the  open  air,  with  as  much  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  as  single  types,  provided  the  beds  are  not 
exposed  to  high,  blustering  winds.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  charming  salmon-rose  with  wavy  petals  that 
increase  their  beauty  and  conspicuous  character  con¬ 
siderably.  A  bed  of  it  has  been  planted  out  for  the 
first  time  in  the  nursery  ot  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  and  the  results  have  exceeded  the  best 
anticipations  held  regarding  it.  The  season,  as  every 
one  knows,  has  not  been  the  best  for  this  class  of 
plants,  so  that  in  an  average  of  years  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  the  variety  to  give  great  satisfaction.  If  isolated 
in  a  bed  upon  the  grass  the  effective  character  of  the 
great  profusion  of  flowers  would  even  be  more 
marked  than  it  is  at  present.  The  plants  were,  of 
course,  raised  from  cuttings  taken  from  the  original 
plant.  For  pot  culture  it  is  equally  suitable,  and  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  flowers  are  of  the  first 
quality. 

• - oS« - 

STANSTEAD  NURSERIES,  FOREST 
HILL. 

The  name  of  Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  has  for  so  long  and  closely  been  connected  with 
the  improvement  and  popularisation  of  the  tuberous 
Begonia,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact, 
seeing  that  the  details,  given  in  our  book,  The 
Tuberous  Begonia,  are  so  familiar  to  many  of  our 
readers.  Our  intention  on  this  occasion  is  merely  to 
record  progress,  mentioning  the  quantity  grown  this 
year,  the  quality  of  up-to-date  types,  with  a  short 
list  of  the  very  best,  and  to  state  a  few  of  the  facts 
in  relation  to  outdoor  culture.  Close  upon  a  quarter 
of  a  million  plants  are  grown  in  the  Stanstead 
Nurseries,  the  open  air  area  devoted  to  them  extend¬ 
ing  over  two  acres.  They  are  planted  in  beds  of  ten 
colours,  which  is  a  convenient  arrangement,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  so  extensively  grown  for 
bedding  purposes.  Considering  the  extent  to  which 
Begonias  have  been  hybridised  and  intercrossed  it  is 
really  astonishing  that  they  come  so  true  to  colour. 

The  double  varieties  are  planted  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  nurseries,  in  long  beds  at  right  angles  to  the 
Forest  Hill  Road  where  everyone  passing  along  can 
see  them.  At  present  they  are  more  effective  than 
the  singles,  utterly  confuting  the  idea  that  the  latter 
only  are  suitable  for  bedding  purposes.  Formerly, 
when  selecting  doubles  from  the  seed  beds,  those 
showing  a  few  extra  petals  were  considered  sufficiently 
good  for  selection  ;  but  now  the  very  best  types  are 
obtained  from  thence  and  apparently  in  unlimited 
numbers.  They  were  sown  in  January,  and  for  ten 
weeks  after  they  were  planted  out  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  burning  sun  and  drying  east  winds,  which 
retarded  them  in  their  earlier  stages,  owing  greatly 
to  their  shallow  rooting  nature,  and  the  absence  of 
tubers,  in  the  case  of  seedlings,  to  carry  them  on.  If 
showery  weather  could  be  ensured  for  the  first  month 
and  a  moderately  high  temperature,  seedling  Begonias 
would  make  grand  growth.  Since  the  rain  every¬ 
thing  has  changed  for  the  better,  and  a  wonderful 
improvement  has  been  made.  This  applies  both  to 
singles  and  doubles.  About  the  middle  of  this  month 
and  onwards  the  outdoor  plantation  will  be  at  its 
best  and  worthy  of  inspection. 

Named  Double  Sorts. 

For  pot  culture,  many  reasons  can  still  be  adduced 
as  to  the  utility  of  maintaining  a  collection  of  named 
double  varieties,  the  principal  one  being  that  the 
cultivator  can  always  be  certain  that  he  is  devoting 
his  time  to  the  cream  of  the  race,  provided  he  takes 
the  trouble  to  procure  the  same  as  they  are  put  into 
commerce.  Dowager  Lady  Williams  Wynn  is  deep 
yellow  of  fine  form  and  the  best  of  its  type.  African 
Prince  is  dark  maroon-crimson  with  erect  flowers 
and  the  darkest  double  yet  seen.  A  handsome  variety 
is  Rosette  with  neat  flowers  of  a  beautiful  salmon- 
scarlet.  On  the  other  hand,  Earl  of  Craven  is  a 
glowing  crimson  of  dwarf  habit,  the  exceedingly  neat 
flowers  resembling  a  Rose  in  form.  Duke  of  Fife 
has  well  been  described  as  king  of  Begonias,  for  the 
salmon-rose,  wavy-petalled  flowers  are  charming.  A 
bed  of  this  in  the  open  air  for  the  first  time  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  well  worth  seeing,  for  it  is  simply  magnificent. 
A  fine  form  is  Duchess  of  York  with  apricot-orange 
flowers.  Those  of  Prince  Adolphus  of  Teck,  on  the 
contrary,  are  brilliant  scarlet.  Princess  Adolphus  of 
Teck  is  the  best  double  white  up-to-date.  The  creamy 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Hall  are  of  large  size  and  abundantly 
produced.  The  rich  rosy  flowers  of  H.M.  the 


Dowager  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany  are 
more  easily  borne  in  the  mind’s  eye  than  the 
name  can  be  remembered.  Duchess  of  Northumber¬ 
land  is  a  bright  flower  of  Camellia  shape.  A  charm¬ 
ing  yellow  and  extra  fine  is  Primrose  League.  The 
Premier  has  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  and  makes  a 
dazzling  bedder  in  the  open  owing  to  the  dwarf  and 
erect  habit  of  the  plant. 

Single  Varieties. 

The  characteristics  of  a  good  single  are  in  form, 
colour,  substance  and  size,  and  the  plants  should  be 
of  dwarf,  upright  habit  and  free  flowering.  Any 
number  of  this  type  may  be  seen  here.  Sir  Charles 


Piggott  is  the  finest  orange-scarlet  yet  raised,  and 
would  make  a  dazzling  bedder.  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Gordon  is  a  huge,  intense  crimson  flower ; 
Lady  Farquhar,  rose  with  the  broad  inner  petals 
carmine ;  Countess  Cowper,  pure  white ;  Lady 
Grimthorpe,  perfectly  circular  and  of  a  rich 
rose ;  and  Duchess  of  Westminster,  deep  car¬ 
mine  with  a  white  centre  and  handsome.  The  flower 
of  Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  a  charming  chrome-yellow , 
and  the  habit  of  the  plant,  like  that  of  Lady  Farquhar, 
is  close  and  bushy.  Many  of  the  above-named  sorts 
have  been  honoured  with  a  certificate — some  with 
more  than  one.  For  the  illustrations  we  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons. 


A  Good  Double  Type. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  bedding  has  improved  wonderfully  since  the 
accession  of  rain,  and  the  abundant  sunshine  during 
the  greater  part  of  August  has  been  producive  of  a 
fine  display.  Few  of  the  beds  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
depend  entirely  upon  Begonias  for  a  display,  but 
near  the  Band  Stand  large  panels  are  worked  into 
many  of  the  beds  with  fine  effect.  They  have  been 
selected  according  to  colour,  and  the  scarlet,  crimson, 
and  white  varieties  are  in  many  cases  effective  and 
telling.  Tubers  more  than  one  year  old  have  been 
employed  in  those  beds  upon  the  slopes,  so  that 
blossom  is  abundant.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
small  flowering  varieties  only  are  employed ;  for  the 
greater  proportion  of  them  are  quite  up  to  the 
average  in  that  respect,  and  the  colours  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  except  that  white  varieties 
have  a  tendency  to  become  tinted  wFh  pink  in  the 
open  air.  In  the  eyes  of  many  people,  however,  this 
blushing  and  tinting  lend  an  additional  charm  to  the 
flower.  The  terrific  downpour  of  rain  on  the  night 
of  the  22nd  ult.  did  not  the  slightest  injury. 

All  of  the  large  flowering  varieties,  at  least,  are 
thinly  planted  upon  agroundwork  of  Fuchsia  gracilis 
variegata,  F.  Golden  Fleece,  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium  variegatum,  or  the  variegated  Pelargo¬ 
nium  Lady  Plymouth,  one  or  other  of  them  being 
used  in  different  beds.  The  dark  green  and  olive 
hues  of  the  foliage  of  the  Begonias  make  a  fine 
contrast  with  the  pale  yellow  or  silvery  hue  of  these 
variegated  plants ;  and  in  fact  constitute  an  object- 
lesson  in  the  employment  of  colour,  contrast,  and 
harmony  in  foliage,  with  simple  and  relatively 
inexpensive  material.  Begonia  worthiana,  B. 
semperflorens  Vernon’s  var.,  and  other  garden  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  latter,  are  used  to  excellent  purpose  in  the 
formation  of  panels  in  prominent  positions  by  the 
corners  of  walks.  Surrounding  the  iron  framework 
usually  termed  the  Italian  Rose  Garden,  and 
enclosing  the  Band  Stand  is  a  broad  border  of 
mixed  flowers.  In  front  of  these  is  an  edging  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  promiscuously  mixed  and  show¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  hues,  of  which  the  rose,  scarlet, 
pink  and  yellow  sorts  are  floriferous,  effective  and 
telling,  owing  to  the  prominence  they  receive  on  the 
rather  steeply  sloping  ground.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  in  the  least  from  the  rains  nor  the 
previous  and  long-protracted  drought.  The  same 
kinds  of  Begonias  are  used  as  edgings  and  panels  in 
the  beds  near  the  Palace.  A  few  beds  entirely  of 
Begonias  on  a  ground  of  Mesembryanthemum  have 
not  done  so  well,  but  the  tubers  when  planted  must 
have  been  small  and  the  drought  retarded  their 
growth. — Fiat  lux. 

- - HE- - 

HOMESDALE  NURSERIES. 

Mr.  Alfred  William  Young,  Holmesdale 
Nurseries,  Stevenage,  Herts,  grows  about  100,000 
tuberous  Begonias,  both  single  and  double  flowered, 
comprising  numerous  shades  of  crimson,  scarlet, 
pink,  rose,  yellow,  orange  and  white.  A  box,  filled 
with  blooms  of  seedlings,  that  was  forwarded  to  us 
for  inspection,  contained  some  fine  varieties.  The 
doubles  particularly  were  praiseworthy,  being  of 
almost  perfect  Camellia  form  and  exquisite  colouring. 
Of  the  singles,  a  very  deep  crimson  was  the  most 
remarkable,  although  a  bright  scarlet  bloom  and 
another,  a  rich  yellow,  were  also  excellent  and  illus¬ 
trated  the  kind  of  material  Mr.  Young  has  at 
command. 

He  informs  us  that  for  greenhouse  work  he  pots 
the  tubers  some  time  during  February,  in  a  compost 
of  loam,  rotten  manure,  leaf  soil  and  sand.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  55°  Fahr.  is  given  them  at  starting 
time.  Subsequently  they  are  grown  on  in  a  light  and 
airy  house,  special  attention  being  given  them  to  see 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
water.  Tubers  that  are  intended  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses  are  placed  in  shallow  boxes  or  trays  in  April 
and  stood  in  a  frame  to  start  them.  As  soon  as 
growth  has  sufficiently  advanced,  they  are  hardened 
off,  planting  out  being  conducted  about  the  middle 
of  June.  The  beds  are  kept  well  watered  in  dry 
weather,  good  mulchings  of  cocoanut  fibre  refuse 
being  found  to  be  of  great  value,  as  it  prevents  the 
soil  from  drying  so  quickly.  The  tubers  are  stored 
in  sand  through  the  winter,  in  which  they  keep 
wonderfully  well  providing  that  frost  is  excluded 
from  them. 
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BEXLEY  HEATH. 

The  Begonia  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham, 
is  situated  at  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  on  the  main 
London  road  to  Dartford,  and  is  easily  reached  by 
rail  from  the  Metropolis  since  the  new  line  was 
opened  a  few  months  ago.  The  old  field  had  to  be 
given  up  on  account  of  the  railway,  and  a  field  of  2J 
acres  was  taken  last  year  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  to  Crook  Lodge,  where  the  glass  houses  to  the 
number  of  seven  and  the  frames  are  situated.  The 
Begonia  field  is  now  in  fine  working  order  and  the 
soil  is  excellent,  though  at  an  elevation  very  little 
lower  than  that  of  the  crown  of  Shooter's  Hill. 
Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  plants  are  grown  includ¬ 
ing  the  pot  specimens  under  glass.  There  are  some¬ 
thing  like  15,000  cuttings  of  doubles. 

The  Begonia  field  is  now  a  charming  sight  and  is 
improving  every  day.  The  plants  had  a  hard 
struggle  in  their  early  stages ;  from  the  19th  April 
to  the  19th  July  they  had  only  one  shower  of  rain  ; 
then  came  three  weeks  of  dull  weather  without  sun, 
after  which  the  latter  commenced  to  burn  the 
flowers  and  cause  them  to  drop.  Named  varieties, 
raised  from  cuttings  in  January  and  later  on,  are  now 
very  floriferous.  The  single  varieties  are  assorted 
in  ten  colours,  and  it  is  really  astonishing  how  true 
they  are  to  name,  bespeaking  a  careful  use  of  the 
brush  when  making  the  crosses.  All  shades  and 
tints  of  colour  may  be  noted  amongst  the  batches  of 
bronzy-orange  and  yellow  sorts.  The  ten  colours 
amongst  the  singles  are  bronze,  crimson,  white, 
yellow,  scarlet,  magenta,  pink,  salmon,  orange- 
scarlet,  and  the  fancy  section  which  includes  all 
bicolor  and  Picotee-edged  flowers.  There  are  ten 
beds  of  seedling  doubles  of  last  year's  raising,  the 
rest  being  this  year’s  plants.  About  90  per  cent,  of 
the  latter  are  truly  double  and  tens  of  thousands  are 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  pots.  They  are  assorted 
into  twelve  colours,  independently  of  the  shades. 
There  are  ten  beds  of  double  yellows,  and  some  of 
them  are  of  beautiful  form,  and  rich  in  colour. 
Yellows  crossed  with  scarlet  varieties  have  given 
some  strange  and  beautiful  colours.  The  beds  of 
Picotee-edged  varieties  are  singularly  varied,  and 
some  of  them  are  seifs  pure  and  simple  ;  but  about 
95  per  cent,  are  truly  double.  The  work  of  labelling 
and  selecting  now  commenced  is  a  formidable  job. 
Being  an  old  orchard,  the  ground  is  planted  all  over 
at  rather  wide  intervals  with  standard  Apple  trees 
heavily  fruited,  and  the  Begonias  grow  as  well  close 
up  to  the  very  trunk  as  in  more  exposed  situations. 

Named  Doubles. 

There  are  some  beds  of  double  varieties  in  front  of 
Crook  Lodge,  including  Duke  of  Teck,  brilliant 
scarlet,  and  Victory,  orange-scarlet,  in  fine  condition, 
attracting  the  notice  of  all  that  pass,  but  space 
forbids  detail,  and  we  can  only  give  the  cream  of  the 
collection  in  the  glass  houses  behind.  Many  of 
them  have  been  honoured  with  one  or  more  certi¬ 
ficates,  and  none  of  the  named  ones  need  be  bad, 
seeing  that  the  general  average  of  quality  is  so  high. 
Maid  of  Kent  is  a  bright  pink  one  of  beautiful 
Camellia  shape.  Mrs.  Robert  Brown  is  salmon-pink, 
and  one  of  the  finest  forms.  Mrs.  Samuel  Pope  is 
pure  white,  as  is  Camellia,  which  may  be  compared 
to  Camellia  alba  plena  in  form.  Mr.  Samuel  Pope 
we  have  seen  on  several  occasions,  and  consider  it 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  Picotee  type,  of  which  there 
is  a  large  number  here.  It  is  white  with  a  rosy  pink 
margin,  large,  handsome,  and  of  perfect  Camellia 
form.  Picotee  itself  (see  next  page)  represents  this 
type.  A  perfect  and  beautiful  flower  is  Miss  Fanny 
Joseph,  of  Camellia  form,  and  salmon-pink  with  an 
orange  centre.  Miss  Dolly  Fell  is  very  large,  pure 
white,  with  broad,  nearly  smooth  petals,  forming  a 
flower  of  great  depth.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
also  excellent.  The  flowers  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Pitts 
are  very  large  and  rose-coloured,  flaked  with  white 
in  the  centre. 

Single  Varieties. 

Here  again  we  can  only  notice  the  very  pick  of  the 
collection.  Beauty  is  white,  edged  with  very  bright 
magenta-rose.  Pioneer  is  bright  orange,  large,  and 
of  fine  form.  Miss  Hilda  Marsh  is  bright  pink.  The 
flowers  of  Senator  are  magenta-scarlet,  with  a  white 
centre.  The  finest  golden-yellow  is  Corsair,  of  erect 
habit.  The  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of  Britannia  are 
of  great  size,  and  those  of  Murillo  are  dark,  velvety- 
crimson,  bold,  and  erect.  The  large,  round  flowers 
of  Enchantress  are  considered  to  be  the  purest 
white  in  cultivation.  The  golden-bronze  of  Corina 


is  a  grand  colour,  and  the  flowers  are  of  perfect  shape. 
Dineta  is  an  immense  circular  flower  of  a  charming 
salmon  hue,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  Bexley  White  (see  next  page)  is 
still  a  charming  white  flower,  well  worthy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  looking  through  the  houses  we  noted 
many  other  fine  things,  some  with  foliage  as  good  as 
an  Anthurium,  some  with  the  fragrance  of  a  Tea 
Rose,  and  others  suitable  for  baskets.  White  varieties 
were  abundant,  as,  indeed,  were  others,  having  rose, 
pink,  salmon,  glowing  scarlet,  bronzy-orange,  and 
carmine  flowers  with  a  white  centre.  Mr.  Ware 
supplied  the  illustrations. 

- •$* - 

FALKLAND  PARK. 

The  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  here  are  grown  in 
quantity.  Those  for  indoor  decoration  are  arranged 
on  the  side  stages  of  No.  7,  a  large,  span-roofed 
show  house,  60  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  at  the  present  time 
— and  for  the  past  two  months — are  and  have  been  a 
fine  feature.  The  plants  are  nearly  all  last  year's 
seedlings,  raised  from  a  good  strain  of  single  and 
double  flowers.  Amongst  the  double  flowers,  those 
with  the  single  centre,  sometimes  known  as  the  Rose- 
flowered,  are  considered  the  most  meritorious ;  the 
flowers  being  lighter,  are  not  so  liable  to  be  buried 
amongst  the  foliage.  Amongst  the  varieties  which 
are  singled  out,  after  hybridising  for  increase  and 
improvement,  are  several  fine  forms  of  white,  white 
Picotee-edged,  rose,  crimson,  and  various  other 
shades  of  colour.  The  singles  are  represented  in  all 
the  usual  colours  to  be  found  amongst  the  tuberous 
rooted  Begonias,  and  the  flowers  are  of  great  size 
and  substance,  many  of  them  measuring  over  6  in. 
across. 

In  hybridising,  only  round  and  good  formed 
flowers  are  made  use  of,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  doubles  are  only  to  be  had  from  flowers 
crossed  with  pollen  from  double  flowers.  This  took 
some  years  to  find  out,  and  the  gardener  was  greatly 
puzzled  to  know  why  he  could  not  get  double 
flowers  from  seed  that  had  been  crossed  with  single 
flowers.  I  mention  this  here,  as  there  may  be  many 
of  your  readers  in  the  same  position  as  the  gardener 
was,  and  are  being  disappointed  at  the  results  of 
their  work  in  this  direction.  In  the  early  season 
very  little  pollen  is  produced,  but,  as  the  season 
advances  and  the  soil  becomes  exhausted,  on  some  of 
the  petals  of  the  double  flowers,  on  close  examina¬ 
tion  anthers  will  be  found  containing  pollen.  This, 
then,  is  the  pollen  to  use  if  one  may  look  for  good 
results  from  his  labours. 

The  tuberous-rooted  Begonia  is  also  largely  made 
use  of  for  bedding  purposes  outside.  Several  beds 
on  the  terrace  garden  are  filled  with  them.  Although 
the  season  has  been  a  very  trying  one,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  rain,  the  beds  are  now  a  mass  of 
colour.  Some  of  the  beds  are  planted  with  this 
season’s  seedlings,  and  so  satisfactory  are  the  results 
considered  that  a  few  of  the  very  best  varieties  only 
are  propagated  from  cuttings.  For  effect  at  the 
present  time  they  are  more  showy  than  zonal 
Pelargoniums.— Norwoodense. 

- -»t> - - 

RYARSH,  MALLING,  KENT. 

Single  and  double  varieties  of  Begonias  are  grown 
to  the  number  of  100,000  by  Mr.  John  Wells, 
Begonia  Nursery,  Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent.  None  of 
his  varieties  are  named,  and  this  will  give  little 
surprise,  seeing  that  every  succeeding  year’s 
seedlings  furnish  such  a  number  of  new  varieties 
that  are  superior  to  the  old  ones.  Until  Begonias 
more  nearly  reach  the  limits  of  their  capabilities, 
Mr.  Wells  is  of  opinion  that  the  process  of  naming  is 
useless.  The  above  number,  which  is  raised 
annually,  is  now  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  plants 
are  now  making  rapid  headway  with  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  moisture  in  the  soil  as  well  as  the 
heavy  dews  of  the  longer  nights.  He  has  several 
houses  filled  with  Begonias  for  the  production  of 
seed.  The  double  sorts  number  some  750  plants, 
and  the  single  varieties  run  to  400.  These  are  all 
of  the  finest  quality,  selected  according  to  colour 
and  form  of  the  flowers  and  the  dwarf,  erect  habit 
of  the  plants.  The  principal  purpose  for  which 
they  are  grown  is  to  supply  the  demand  for  bedding 
purposes,  and  the  selections  are  made  accordingly. 

Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture.  By  Edwin 
Molyneux.  Eighth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work  yet 
written  on  this  subject.  Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is.  2d.  Publisher 
Gardening  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand, London,  W.C, 
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RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM. 

Already  celebrated  far  and  wide  as  a  specialist  in 
Pelargoniums  and  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  N  ursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
has,  during  the  last  few  years,  brought  his  untiring 
industry  and  undeniable  horticultural  skill  to  bear 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  tuberous  Begonia, 
with  the  result  that  his  plants  will  compare  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  with  those  to  be  seen  at  any  of  the 
establishments,  where,  perhaps,  things  are  done  on 
a  larger  scale.  We  were  very  favourably 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  Mr.  Jones’  material 
when  recently  looking  round  his  nursery.  The 
house  in  which  the  pot  plants  are  accommodated 
is  just  over  100ft.  in  length  by  25ft.  in  width.  In 
addition  to  the  roomy  side  stages,  a  commodious 
centre  bed,  some  8ft.  in  width,  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  house.  As  the  floor  of  the  latter  is 
slightly  sunk,  a  visitor,  on  entering  by  the  doorway, 
is  enabled  to  get  a  fine  view  of  the  whole,  for 
stretched  out  before  him  in  long  undulating  lines  are 
banks  of  the  gaudy  flower  in  all  its  various  hues, 
from  white  and  orange  to  pink  and  crimson,  with  all 
the  innumerable,  and,  we  might  almost  add, 
indescribable  shades  that  intervene. 

The  favourable  impression  thus  given  of  the 
collection  as  a  whole  is  increased  when  one  comes 
to  examine  the  individual  beauties  and  excellence  of 
the  plants,  for  we  find  them  to  be  throughout  of 
dwarf,  yet  sturdy  and  vigorous  habit,  the  leaves 
large  and  of  good  substance,  whilst  the  flowers  are 
of  huge  size,  many  of  them  being  nearly  circular  in 
form,  and  borne  erect  upon  stout  footstalks.  This 
is  an  important  point,  for  the  habit,  that  may  be 
observed  in  some  plants  of  drooping  flowers,  as  if 
the  stalks  were  too  weak  to  support  their  weight,  is 
a  great  disadvantage,  unless  the  plant  is  destined  to 
be  utilised  as  a  basket  subject.  Although  the 
naming  of  single-flowered  Begonias  is  a  thankless 
and  unprofitable  task  where  the  work  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  so  actively  in  progress,  and  where  each 
year  existing  varieties,  that  may  now’  be  considered 
good,  are  superseded  by  others  that  surpass  them  in 
point  of  excellence.  Mr.  Jones  has  given  names  to 
a  few  of  the  very  finest  of  his  plants,  of  which  the 
following  are  examples :  Norman  Wrightson,  a 
grand  flower  of  a  rich  deep  crimson  :  Blundell 
Maple,  a  fine  orange-scarlet;  Glowworm,  crimson; 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  deep  orange;  Maud  Surman, 
salmon- cerise  ;  Golden  Queen,  Jealousy,  and  Prim¬ 
rose  Queen,  yellows;  Mrs.  R.  Hoffman,  deep  rose; 
Miss  Helmer,  rich  pink  ;  and  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree 
and  Snowcloud,  whites. 

Double  Varieties. 

Up  to  the  present  Mr.  Jones  has  bestowed  the 
greater  share  of  his  attention  upon  the  single- 
flowered  section,  doubles  having  hitherto  taken  a 
second  place.  A  considerable  number  of  the  latter, 
however,  are  in  evidence  this  year,  an  earnest  of 
what  is  to  follow  in  subsequent  seasons.  Many  of 
the  existing  plants,  however,  reach  a  high  standard 
of  merit,  and  besides  being  beautiful  in  themselves 
are  of  great  service  in  adding  to  the  charm  and 
variety  of  the  collection.  One  fine  sort  that  is 
named  Princess  May  is  a  lovely  plant  of  exceedingly 
dwarf  habit,  with  fine  Camellia-shaped  flowers  of 
purest  white,  and  will  doubtless  be  heard  more 
about  later  on.  A  row  of  plants,  suspended  from 
the  roof  and  running  right  round  the  house  just 
above  the  pathway,  is  chiefly  composed  of  doubles. 
They  are  at  the  present  time  beiDg  subjected  to  the 
starving  process,  so  that  the  flowers,  losing  a  portion 
of  their  doubleness  thereby,  may  be  utilised  as  seed 
bearers. 

Seedlings  in  the  Open  Air. 

-Although,  under  glass,  we  had  feasted  our  eyes 
upon  the  rich  and  varied  hues  of  the  flowers  borne 
upon  the  pot  plants,  we  had  yet  sufficient  cause  to 
admire  the  glowing  vista  of  colour  that  presented 
itself  to  us  as  we  came  within  view  of  the  trial 
ground,  where  the  young  plants,  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  the  spring,  are  accommodated,  and  which 
were  at  the  time  of  our  visit  just  commencing  to 
bloom  well.  The  severe  and  continued  drought  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  summer  had  tried  them  sorely, 
and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  repeated  and  copious 
waterings  that  they  were  kept  alive  at  all.  Mr. 
Jones  informed  us,  however,  that  during  the  last 
few  weeks  of  showery  weather  they  had  picked  up 
marvellously,  and  that  they  were  doing  well  at  that 
particular  time  our  own  eyes  assured  us.  Fully 


sixty  thousand  seedlings  are  planted  out  in  this 
way,  every  corner  and  piece  of  available  space 
being  occupied.  Their  arrangement  throughout  was 
admirable,  for  plants  of  the  same  colour  were  placed 
together  in  beds  separated  by  narrow  alleys  that 
allowed  every  facility  for  paying  the  plants  the 
necessary  cultural  attentions.  From  now  onward 
the  work  of  weeding  out  worthless  plants  will  be 
vigorously  prosecuted,  and  every  possible  means 
taken  to  assist  those  remaining  to  make  healthy  and 
vigorous  growth,  a  sure  sign  of  large  plump  tubers 
beneath,  that  next  year  will  be  distributed  all  over 
the  country,  both  for  culture  under  glass  and  for 
the  adornment  of  the  outdoor  flower  garden — a 
mission  that  the  Begonia  is  so  well  able  to  perform, 
and  for  which  it  is  now  so  largely  in  request. 

- — «_ - 

GUNNERSBURY  PARK,  ACTON. 

Begonias  of  various  sorts  are  rather  extensively 
grown  in  the  gardens  of  Messrs,  de  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  where  Mr.  George 
Reynolds,  the  skilful  gardener,  considers  them  more 
effective  than  Pelargoniums  and  more  easily  accom¬ 
modated  in  winter.  After  the  tubers  are  lifted  and 
cleaned  they  are  wintered  in  shallow  boxes,  covered 
over  with  silver  sand,  and  simply  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost.  Some  of  the  tubers  are  of  great  size, 
being  five  to  six  years  old.  They  are  retarded 
rather  than  hastened  in  spring,  and  they  really  start 
of  their  own  accord  rather  earlier  than  wanted, 
because  Mr.  Reynolds  wants  the  best  display  in 
autumn  rather  than  summer — say  from  September 
onwards — when  the  Messrs.de  Rothschild  are  staying 
at  the  place.  The  plants  make  good  stuff  when  put 
out  so  that  they  soon  commence  flowering.  They 
require  a  little  more  attention  in  the  matter  of 
watering  during  June  and  July  than  the  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  but  they  are  more  effective  than  the  latter 
and  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  attention. 

In  the  Temple  Garden  are  several  shrubby  kinds, 
including  a  very  effective  bed  of  Begonia  Ascotensis, 
the  plants  of  which  are,  at  least,  2J  ft.  high.  This 
bed  is  edged  with  Fuchsia  Sunray  and  a  variegated 
Pelargonium  named  Dandy.  Another  effective  bed 
consists  of  B.  castanaefolia  mixed  with  the  dark 
Iresine  Lindeni  and  edged  with  I.  Herbsti.  Mixed 
white  varieties  of  tuberous  Begonias  on  a  groundwork 
of  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  have 
done  well ;  and  orange  varieties  in  a  "  basket  bed  ” 
have  also  done  well,  for  they  are  12  in.  to  i8in.  high. 

In  another  garden  by  the  round  pond  is  a  large, 
circular  bed,  elevated  in  the  centre  like  a  mound, 
and  planted  with  Begonia  worthiana  mixed  with 
Tiger  Lilies,  and  is  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  filled 
with  this  variety.  Though  planted  2ft. apart  each  way, 
the  specimens  have  grown  to  a  height  of  2jft.  and 
are  now,  practically,  getting  crowded.  The  bed  is 
edged  with  Viola  Ardwell  Gem, and  is  shaded,  though 
not  overhung,  by  tall  trees  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  which  doubtlessly  accounts  for  its  great 
success.  Two  other  beds  are  elevated  about  2ft. 
above  the  grass,  and  are  fenced  round  with  rustic 
work  to  keep  up  the  soil.  One  is  planted  with 
crimson  tuberous  varieties  and  the  other  with 
scarlet  sorts  on  a  ground  of  Mesembryanthemum. 
The  latter  is  now  greatly  hidden,  for  the  bushy, 
massive  plants  are  now  12  in.  to  18  in.  high  and 
simply  a  mass  of  bloom.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
flowering  freely,  hang  over  the  edges  of  the  rustic 
work.  Another  oval  bed  somewhat  mounded  above 
the  grass,  is  occupied  with  crimson  varieties  equally 
floriferous,  and  edged  with  the  tricolor  Pelargonium 
Lass  of  Gowrie  and  Fuchsia  Sunray. 

A  large  circular  bed  occupied  with  white  varieties 
is  very  effective,  even  from  a  distance,  owing  to  the 
profusion  of  flowers  which  are  as  large  as  those  of 
plants  cultivated  in  pots,  as  indeed  are  those  of  the 
tuberous  sorts  generally,  with  exception  of  B. 
worthiana.  Yellow  varieties  usually  grow  too  grossly 
to  flower  freely,  but  an  oval  bed  of  them  here  is  as 
gay  as  ever  we  have  seen.  The  upright  varieties 
show  that  the  yellow  sorts  are  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  this  will  be  effected  as  time  rolls  by. 
Begonias  in  alternate  beds  of  crimson  and  yellow 
run  along  the  side  of  a  pathway  in  the  south  or  front 
garden  and  opposite  to  the  “basket  beds’’  mostly 
occupied  with  Pelargoniums  and  Roses.  The 
crimson  Begonias  are  here  again  the  most  effective, 
though  little  fault  can  be  found  with  the  yellow 
ones ;  and  both  put  the  Pelargoniums  in  the  shade 
by  reason  of  their  massive  flowers  and  decided 
colours. 


CHESTER. 

Under  the  genial  influences  of  the  moister  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  west  coast  Begonias  should  do  well  in 
most  seasons.  In  any  case  they  grow  very  success¬ 
fully  with  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  who 
annually  raise  about  60,000  to  80,000  plants,  which 
are  grown  out  of  doors  for  bedding  effect.  Along 
each  side  of  one  of  their  main  avenues  they  have 
arranged  Begonias  in  li  of  colour.  These  borders 
are  fringed  on  one  side  with  a  broad  grass  verge, 
and  on  the  other  is  a  bank  of  ornamental  shrubs  of 
dwarf  habit  with  a  background  of  Conifers  and 
dark  foliaged  plants.  The  Begonias  make  a 
blaze  of  brilliant  colour  all  the  summer  through  and 
nothing  could  be  more  strikingly  effective,  nor  more 
permanently  beautiful  over  so  prolonged  a  period. 
The  large  flowers  and  decided  colours,  often  of 
brilliant  and  conspicuous  hues,  brighten  up  the 
avenue  in  a  way  that  Pelargoniums  are  incapable  of 
effecting,  and  they  seem  to  delight  in  downpours  of 
rain  that- are  utterly  destructive  to  the  old  bedders. 

Messrs.  Dicksons  have  a  splendid  strain  which 
they  are  constantly  improving  by  crossing,  seed¬ 
sowing  and  selection.  The  colours  into  which  they 
are  assorted  are  white,  cream,  blush,  pink,  rose- 
salmon,  scarlet,  crimson,  yellow  and  bronze,  with 
all  the  varying  shades  and  tints  that  come  between. 
Young  plants  are  propagated  only  from  those  which 
are  of  good  habit,  with  well-formed  flowers  borne  on 
erect  stems.  Varieties  with  single  blooms  are  more 
largely  grown  than  those  with  double  flowers,  the 
reason,  of  course,  being  that  they  are  in  popular 
demand  for  bedding  and  other  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  For  the  purpose  of  bedding,  the  tubers  are 
started  in  March  so  as  to  be  ready  for  planting 
out  early  in  June.  The  reasons  for  the  growing 
popularity  of  this  magnificent  and  useful  race  of 
plants  are  not  far  to  seek ;  for  what  race  of 
garden  subjects  do  we  find  that  includes  such  a 
range  of  variation  in  colour  ?  Pelargoniums  do  not 
supply  it  in  spite  of  their  immense  improvement  and 
long-standing  in  gardens. 

- - 

FINSBURY  PARK. 

No  doubt  the  bedding  season  of  1895  will  be 
remembered  by  most  gardeners  for  many  years  to 
come,  owing  to  the  long  spell  of  hot,  dry  weather 
that  has  been  experienced.  Taking  everything  into 
account  I  must  confess  that  the  tuberous  and  other 
varieties  of  Begonias  have  been  most  satisfactory  at 
this  Park.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  Begonias  will  supersede  the  Pelargoniums 
of  the  past.  Begonias  possess  many  qualities  to 
recommend  them,  namely  :  they  are  cheap,  easily 
grown,  require  very  little  glass  accommodation  during 
winter,  and  they  produce  nearly  all  shades  of  colour. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  propagate  from  cuttings ; 
neither  are  the  beds  disfigured  as  in  the  case  of 
Pelargoniums. 

Since  the  copious  rains  and  humid  nights  set  in, 
the  Begonias  have  improved,  and  at  the  present  time 
they  are  looking  well.  After  heavy  rains  the 
Pelargonium  beds  look  simply  miserable  compared 
with  the  Begonias,  as  the  latter  seem  to  regain  their 
attractiveness  so  quickly.  Begonia  worthiana  has 
been  charming  here  this  year,  also  B.  semperflorens 
atropurpurea  Vernon’s  ;  and  by  way  of  a  trial  I 
have  found  B.  Carrieri  rosea  very  good.  It  is 
floriferous  and  forms  a  good  groundwork  for  taller 
plants.  No  doubt  for  many  years  to  come  the 
Begonias  will  take  a  prominent  position  as  bedding 
plants. — J.  Melville,  Finsbury  Park. 


CASTLE  HILL,  MAIDENHEAD. 

Mr.  Robert  Owen,  the  well-known  specialist  in 
Chrysanthemums  at  the  Floral  Nursery  here,  was 
amongst  the  earliest  improvers  of  the  popular  race 
of  tuberous  Begonias,  but  latterly  the  equally  popu¬ 
lar  and  all-absorbing  “mums* 1’  have  been  almost 
monopolising  his  attention.  He,  nevertheless,  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  Begonias,  though  he  does  not  make  a 
speciality  of  them,  and  has  a  splendid  strain  of 
single  and  double  varieties.  The  increasing  demand 
for  Begonias  has  made  itself  felt  even  here,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  his  stock  he  sold  out  during 
the  course  of  spring  and  summer  chiefly  to  supply 
the  requirements  for  bedding  purposes. 

Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens. 
Price,  3s. ;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World, 

1,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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PORTLAND  ROAD  NURSERY, 
READING. 

All  the  tuberous  Begonias  at  this  famous  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  are  grown  from 
seed  and  for  the  production  of  seed.  The  firm  is 
well  known  for  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  engaged 
upon  the  improvement  of  this  popular  flower,  and 
we  have  noted  the  improvements  being  made  for 
years  past ;  but  we  must  confess  we  have  never  seen 
a  greater  advancement  made  in  any  one  year  than 
that  accomplished  since  this  time  twelvemonth.  A 
short  time  ago  the  plants  were  in  the  pink  of  per¬ 
fection,  full  of  sturdy  vigour  and  the  houses  a  blaze 
of  bloom  from  one  end  to  the  other.  This  is  not 
merely  our  opinion  of  what  we  saw,  but  the  opinion 
of  a  large  number  of  gardeners  on  a  visit  to  Reading 
and  who  had  ample  reason  for  such  an  agreeable 
surprise.  The  plants  are  all  thrown  away  after 
having  been  grown  two  years  from  seed.  Variety 
was  and  is  practically  endless  ;  quality  far  above 
what  we  anticipated ;  and  cultural  treatment  visibly 
told  its  own  tale. 

Doubles. 

Seeing  that  no  plants  are  perpetuated  by  cuttings, 
the  naming  of  varieties  would  be  superfluous  labour; 
nor  is  it  necessary  seeing  that  the  quality  of  the 
strain,  generally,  is  so  excellent.  Camellia,  Rose  and 
Hollyhock-shaped  flowers  with  single  centres  are 
the  favourites,  and  the  first-named  type  may  be 
recognised  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  which  was  prepared  from  a  photograph  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Sutton.  Descrip¬ 
tion  is  always  feeble  in  conveying  an  exact  im¬ 
pression  of  a  flower  or  its  colour  ;  but  all  interested 
should  see  for  themselves.  One  of  the  huge  double 
flowers  we  noted  was  orange-scarlet,  like  a  double 
field  Poppy  but  more  brilliant.  Another  was  washed 
with  rose  and  pink  on  a  white  ground,  delicate  and 
pretty.  Others  were  creamy-yellow  faintly  washed 
with  salmon,  bright  yellow,  orange-salmon,  and 
globular  with  wavy  petals,  fiery  scarlet,  orange- 
salmon  with  a  white  centre,  brilliant  crimson-scarlet, 
white,  shaded  with  blush,  and  pure  white,  both  in 
massive  flowers  and  medium-sized  ones,  for  the 
white  varieties  are  numerous.  Some  of  the  salmon- 
pink  ones  resembled  a  Rose  while  others  had  wavy 
petals  like  a  Hollyhock.  Some  of  the  orange- scarlet 
sorts  had  broad,  widely-spreading  petals,  while  others 
had  gradually  smaller  ones  closing  up  the 
centre  with  a  neat  arrangement.  One  form  might 
be  compared  to  a  double  white  Paeony  with  a  single 
centre.  A  small  golden  variety  had  flowers  of 
remarkable  depth  ;  and  close  by  was  another  we  might 
compare  to  a  great  orange  Hollyhock.  A  series  of 
shades  might  be  noted  running  through  terra-cotta 
to  buff  and  bronzy-yellow  and  from  golden-yellow 
and  old  gold  to  the  palest  tints  of  yellow  and  cream. 
Rich  magenta,  rose  and  pink  were  other  hues  we 
could  not  easily  overlook.  Those  who  delight  in  an 
infinity  of  colours  and  harmonising  gradations  of  the 
same,  can  certainly  secure  them  by  seed  sowing. 

Singles. 

This  year's  seedlings  occupy  several  houses,  and 
though  they  constitute  the  late  batch  now,  they  will 
produce  the  early  display  next  year.  Very  few  of 
them  receive  names,  the  bulk  being  assorted  accord¬ 
ing  to  colour  as  in  the  case  of  the  doubles.  Sutton’s 
Queen  of  Whites,  though  old  is  still  very  choice. 
(See  illustration  which  Messrs.  Sutton  obligingly 
lent  us).  The  orange-scarlet  Prince  of  Orange  is 
another  beautiful  sort  perpetuated  by  seeds.  The 
range  of  colour  amongst  the  single  varieties  is  as 
great  if  not  greater  than  that  of  the  doubles  ;  but  the 
point  is  too  intricate  and  difficult  for  us  to  decide. 
There  is  a  gradation  from  pure  white  through  pink, 
rose,  magenta,  and  scarlet  to  maroon-crimson, 
including  chamois  rose  and  bicolor  varieties. 

Besides  the  large  collections  occupying  the  houses, 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  in  the  open  air,  in¬ 
cluding  many  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Begonia 
semperflorens  type,  the  utility  of  which  for  bedding 
purposes  is  receiving  wide  recognition.  Though  not 
tuberous  they  are  very  germane  to  the  present  sub¬ 
ject,  and  infinitely  beautiful  whether  grown  in  pots 
or  in  beds  out  of  doors.  Duchess  of  York  is  rosy- 
carmine  ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  white,  with  a  pink 
edge,  delicate  and  pretty  ;  Crimson  Gem,  crimson, 
and  fioriferous,  with  foliage  of  a  bronzy  metallic 
lustre;  Rosea,  white,  with  a  very  broad  rose  edge, 
and  very  dwarf ;  and  Snowflake,  white.  The  foliage 
of  all  these  varieties  looks  polished  and  shining,  while 
it  is  of  a  pleasing  light  green  shade  in  those  cases 
where  the  flowers  are  correspondingly  light  in  hue. 


A  Double  Camellia  Type. 
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ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERIES, 
CHELSEA. 

Of  the  six  species  of  Begonia  concerned  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  all-absorbing  modern  race  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal 
Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  introduced  five.  They 
also  raised  the  first  hybrids,  and,  besides  setting  an 
example  to  the  country  at  large,  were  practically  the 
pioneers  in  a  work  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
thirty-one  years  has  reached  gigantic  proportions. 
Though  the  firm  does  not  now  make  a  speciality  of 
the  summer-flowering  race,  it  is  still  in  the  unique 
position  of  having  originated  a  winter-flowering 
race  ;  and  continues  the  improvements  in  a  field  not 
hitherto  disputed  by  any  other  enterprising 
adventurer.  We  visited  the  nursery  the  other  week 
and  were  pleased,  however,  to  find  that  the  summer¬ 
flowering  race  is  not  neglected  even  at  Chelsea.  A  " 
span-roofed  structure  was  gay  with  a  collection  of 
unnamed  single  varieties,  the  remainder  of  a  large 
stock  disposed  of  in  spring  for  bedding  purposes. 
Fuchsias  on  the  rafters  overhead  and  Bouvardias 
thinly  interspersed  amongst  the  plants  gave  the 
house  a  charming  effect.  The  strain  is  of  the  best, 
though  only  a  remnant  and  not  a  selection.  For 
bedding  purposes  they  are  simply  assorted  into 
colours  which  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  choice. 

Winter-flowering  Race. 

The  first  of  this  type  was  raised  from  B.  socotrana 
crossed  with  a  tuberous  variety  named  Viscountess 
Doneraile,  and  the  product  was  named  John  Heal 
which  is  still  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  esteemed 
of  the  varieties  grown.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  the  flower’s  natural  size.  The  foliage  is 
light  green,  the  plant  branching,  bushy,  graceful  and 
floriferous.  The  individual  flowers  are  rosy-carmine 
and  last  in  perfection  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  days. 

The  plant  is  of  easy  culture,  is  propagated  by 
cuttings,  and  comes  into  bloom  when  the  summer¬ 
flowering  rivals  have  given  up  the  field.  The  next 
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to  be  raised  was  Adonis  obtained  from  an  orange- 
scarlet,  tuberous  sort  crossed  with  John  Heal  which 
bears  no  female  flowers.  This  variety  is  a  much 
stronger  grower,  bearing  long  cymes  of  larger  flowers 
of  a  lovely  shade  of  rose.  Like  John  Heal  and 
Winter  Gem  it  produces  male  flowers  only,  and  can 
simply  be  used  as  a  pollen  parent.  Adonis  is 
perpetuated  by  cuttings,  but  Winter  Gem  (see 
illustration)  by  division,  as  the  habit  is  so  dwarf 
that  cuttings  can  seldom  be  obtained.  The  latter 
was  raised  from  B.  socotrana,  crossed  with  a 
crimson-scarlet,  tuberous  variety,  which  explains  its 
dwarf  character ;  the  leaves  are  of  much  darker 
green  than  the  seed  parent,  the  early  ones  being 
peltate  and  the  later  ones  reniform.  All  of  the 
above  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  while  Winter  Gem  is 
the  latest  to  flower  of  the  three. 

Since  the  above  were  sent  out,  other  acquisitions 
have  been  made  in  this  section,  including  a  lovely 
variety  named  Mrs.  Heal  which  was  raised  from  a 
rose-coloured  tuberous  Begonia  crossed  with  B. 
socotrana.  The  flowers  are  of  a  charming  carmine- 
rose  and  as  large  as  those  of  a  medium-sized 
tuberous  variety.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  compact 
in  habit  like  most  of  the  race,  flowers  very  freely,  and 
has  dark  green  foliage  similar  to  the  tuberous  race 
generally.  Several  double  and  semi-double  varieties 
have  been  obtained  from  the  same  cross,  and  have 
the  graceful  habit  of  John  Heal  with  rosy-carmine 
flowers  i  in.  to  in.  in  diameter.  They  are  truly 
winter-flowering  sorts  for  they  are  only  yet  making 
their  growth.  Several  others  not  yet  proved  have 
been  raised,  but  of  which  we  shall  probably  hear 
more  of  anon.  B.  socotrana  starts  into  growth 
about  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July.  For 
many  years  after  its  introduction,  B.  Froebeli 
proved  very  refractory,  and  refused  to  hybridise 
with  any  other  species ;  but  in  1888,  the  skilful 
hybridist  Mr.  Heal— one  of  Messrs.  Veitch’s  depart¬ 
mental  foremen — succeeded  in  raising  several  hybrids 
which  flowered  in  1889  and  1890  but  proved  of  no 
commercial  value.  As  another  instance  of  the 
activity  and  persevering  nature  of  the  famous 
Chelsea  firm  in  exploring  fresh  fields  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  something  of  permanent  utility 
and  beauty,  wTe  may  mention  that  some  of  the 
tuberous  varieties  were  crossed  with  Begonia 
geranioides,  and  gave  rise  to  seedlings  with  rose, 
yellow,  orange  and  other  hues.  The  flowers  were 
intermediate  in  size  between  those  of  the  parents ; 
but  they  had  faults,  inasmuch  as  they  dropped  their 
blooms  too  quickly,  thus  rendering  them  of  no 
commercial  value.  Reverse  crosses  were  made  with 
somewhat  similar  results.  For  the  use  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

- - 

HAMPTON  COURT. 

It  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  utilises  the  faculty 
of  observation  that  tuberous  Begonias  are  being 
more  and  more  extensively  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  bedding  in  the  gardens  at  Hampton  Court  than 
they  have  been  hitherto.  When  the  bedding  out  of 
this  class  of  plants  first  came  in  vogue  the  small- 
flowered  sorts  were  considered  the  only  ones  fit  for  the 
purpose.  They  are  still  represented  here  by  B. 
worthiana,  two  large  beds  of  which  are  very  effective 
at  the  present  time,  independently  of  their  use  as 
edgings  and  otherwise  in  several  other  and  smaller 
beds.  In  former  years,  when  whole  beds  were  filled 
with  it,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  leaves,  and  those 
beds  were  practically  a  failure  as  far  as  effect  was 
concerned.  This  year  the  plants  have  been  set  at 
some  distance  apart  on  a  groundwork  of  Herniaria, 
and  the  nearer  one  approaches  these  beds  the  more 
effective  they  become,  because  the  eye  can  take  in 
-the  bulk  of  the  flowers  at  a  glance,  and  the  beds 
certainly  do  not  give  the  impression  of  being  thin. 
At  a  distance,  however,  they  become  comparatively 
ineffective,  because  the  flowers  of  this  particular 
variety  are  pendulous.  It  has  its  own  particular 
charm,  however,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
bedding  arrangements. 

Two  beds  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  variety,  with  large 
and  erect  flowers,  are  amongst  the  most  effective  in 
-the  grounds,  and  make  the  scarlet  and  other  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  with  exception  of  Henry  Jacoby,  in  the 
vicinity,  tame  by  comparison.  The  Pelargoniums 
are  most  effective  when  seen  by  visitors  walking  on 
the  same  level  as  the  beds,  but  the  Begonias  become 
more  and  more  effective  as  they  are  seen  from  some 


of  the  neighbouring  terraces,  so  that  the  eye  is  looking 
down  upon  them.  The  plants  stand  about  2  ft.  apart 
each  way,  and  the  intervening  areas  are  planted  with 
Viola  Bluebell,  a  few  of  Bessie  Clarke,  and  the 
variegated  grey  foliaged  Sweet  Alyssum,  much  to 
the  advantage  of  all  the  plants.  While  these  beds 
are  possibly  the  most  effective,  another  one  planted 
with  large  specimens  of  a  crimson  variety  is  the  most 
profusely  flowered.  The  dry  weather  had  evidently 
exercised  a  retarding  effect  upon  the  large  scarlet 
sort  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  since  the 
rain  supervened  all  has  been  most  wonderfully 
changed.  Some  beds  are  planted  with  yellow 
varieties,  but,  though  they  are  growing  very  well,  the 
flowers  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  produce  any 
particular  effect. 

Charming  and  effective  also  are  two  large  beds  of 
scarlet  Begonias,  thinly  interspersed  with  the  light- 
flowered  Fuchsias,  Mrs.  Marshall  and  Rose  of 
Castile.  The  groundwork  consists  of  the  variegated 
Sweet  Alyssum  and  the  pleasing,  pale  mauve  Viola 
Bessie  Clarke.  These  beds  are  situated  on  the  grass 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Palace,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  style  is  the  most 
charming — that  is  to  say,  the  beds  with  or  without 
the  Fuchsias.  Certainly,  both  styles  are  worthy  of 
imitation  in  the  grounds  of  private  establishments, 
for  whether  it  rains  or  shines  the  Begonias  seem  to 
maintain  a  masterly  independence,  notwithstanding 
the  erratic  character  of  our  climate.  A  bed  of 
crimson  Begonias,  interspersed  with  Grevilleas  and 
India  Rubber  plants,  and  surrounded  with  Coleus 
fulgens,  and  another  mingled  with  light  Fuchsias, 
are  also  noteworthy. — Fiat  lux. 

- - 

IN  AMERICA. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Begonia  is  not 
nearly  so  popular  in  this  country  as  it  -was  a  few  years 
ago,  yet  such  is  the  case,  and  during  this  last  season 
the  sale  of  tubers  has  fallen  away  considerably, 
although  the  planting  has  extended  over  a  larger  area 
than  ever,  and  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  bloom 
is  noticed  everywhere  ;  they  are  successfully  grown. 
Strains  that  have  originated  in  this  country  are  fully 
equal  to  those  of  European  origin,  in  fact,  sometimes 
they  appear  even  better ;  doubles  seem  if  possible 
more  floriferous  and  run  a  good  deal  into  the  flat  or 
Camellia-shaped  flowers.  In  California  some  have 
been  raised  that  measure  as  much  as  5J  inches  in 
diameter.  This  immense  flower  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  one  of  Californian  and  another  of  Eng¬ 
lish  origin. 

Singles  are  also  very  fine,  especially  yellows  In 
this  colour,  the  American-raised  varieties  certainly 
do  excel  those  of  Europe  ;  and  there  are  also  some 
charming  kinds  in  what  is  called  shell-pink;  and 
those  with  fimbriated  edges  are  particularly  fine. 
So  much  for  the  beautiful,  now  for  the  more 
practical. 

You  ask  why  do  I  say  they  are  not  so  popular  as 
formerly  if  the  strains  be  so  good  ?  Alas!  it  is  sad 
to  confess  it,  but  it  has  to  be  done  ;  more  than  half 
of  those  who  attempt  to  grow  the  tuberous  Begonia 
as  a  bedding  plant  fail.  There  seems  but  little 
doubt  about  it  now,  that  the  climate  in  many  places 
is  far  too  hot  for  them,  and  they  will  not  do, 
despite  all  the  attention  and  care  intelligent  men  give 
them.  There  are  a  few  places  in  the  Eastern  States, 
exposed  to  the  full  sun,  where  they  are  well  grown, 
but  these  are  the  exception  ;  and  there  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  watered  by  means  of  a  hose.  The 
only  safe  position  that  can  be  recommended  for 
planting  is  one  that  does  not  get  the  sun  till  noon, 
or,  any  way,  partial  shade  at  some  time  or  other 
during  the  day. 

In  a  few  places  good  results  are  obtained  by 
covering  the  soil  with  sphagnum  moss,  which  keeps 
the  soil  moist  and  cool,  and  saves  considerable 
watering,  which  is  quite  an  item.  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  is  one  place  where  this  has  been  done  with 
good  effect ;  also  several  places  on  the  Hudson 
River  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  in  both  these 
fashionable  sections  our  favourites  have  done  better 
last  summer,  and  again  this,  than  they  had  done  pre¬ 
viously.  This  fact  alone  will  help  to  keep  up  the 
interest  in  them  for  some  time  to  come. 

But  here  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the 
tuberous-rooted  section  has  a  strong  rival  in  the  B. 
semperflorens  type.  These  are,  nearly  everywhere, 
quite  reliable,  and  do  extraordinarily  well  —  one 
variety  in  particular,  named  Vernon,  but  which  is 


really  Begonia  semperflorens  atropurpurea.  This  is 
helped  considerably  this  season  by  a  white  one  of 
the  same  type.  These  are  easily  raised  from  seed 
and  that  makes  them  still  more  popular,  and  is 
another  reason  of  their  successful  rivalry  to  the 
tuberous  hybrids.  Just  here  we  may  say  that  in 
shaded  and  select  spots  the  Rex  varieties  do  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  planted  out,  and  when  so  grown  are  very 
pretty. 

Under  glass  there  is  great  complaint  of  a  disease 
which  is  possibly  bacteriological  ;  anyhow  it  seems 
so  in  its  actions,  and,  if  it  keeps  on,  it  bids  well  to 
exterminate  the  whole  stock  from  our  greenhouses. 
The  buds  and  flower  stems  become  badly  infested 
with  “  rust,”  also  the  lower  parts  oftheleaf ;  eventu¬ 
ally  the  whole  plant  collapses,  and  not  a  bloom 
develops,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
grower.  This  disease  is  not  in  any  way  local  or 
peculiar  to  any  one  section  of  the  country,  for  I  have 
observed  it  in  districts  a  thousand  and  more  miles 
apart ;  neither  can  it  be  set  down  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  gardener,  for  this  week  I  have  noticed  more  than 
thirty  of  as  good  gardeners  as  Britain  can  produce, 
all  baffled  and  worried  by  it.  It  seems  to  me  we 
had  the  same  trouble  in  England,  but  milder  in  its 
form  and  easier  to  get  over ;  anyhow  the  remedies 
there  used  are  not  effective  here. 

On  the  other  hand  where  the  plants  do  well  under 
glass  they  are  marvellous,  and  make  very  large 
plants,  oftentimes  three  to  four  feet  through  and 
covered  with  bloom,  and  this  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  grow  a  medium-sized  plant  in  England ;  but 
apart  from  this  your  cooler  climate  seems  to  suit 
them  better,  and  consequently  the  plants  give 
greater  satisfaction. — James  IF.  Withers. 

- -5* - 

BEDDING  BEGONIAS  AT  KEW. 

The  bedding  arrangements  at  Kew  are  not  conducted 
on  a  large  scale,  nor  do  they  follow  the  ordinary 
“  spick-and-span  ”  designs  which  are  frequently  met 
with  in  our  public  parks.  In  fact,  this  style  of 
gardening  does  not  find  much  favour  here,  nor  is  it 
desirable,  for  Kew  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
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pleasure  garden,  it  is  a  great  school  of  botany. 
There  are,  however,  some  agreeable  conformities  to 
the  rage  for  beds  of  one  ' single  colour,  and  this 
occurs  in  a  series  of  beds  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes — as  shown  by  the  accompanying  diagram — 
opposite  the  entrance  to  No.  4. 

The  subjects  employed  are  all  Begonias — species, 
hybrids  and  varieties.  The  beds  markedA  are  filled  with 
B.  semperflorens,  which  is  a  most  useful  summer  and 
autumn  bedder,  as  the  rosy-white  flowers  are  rather 
large  and  very  freely  produced  over  along  period  .while 
the  foliage  is  of  a  bright  shining  green.  The  whole 
plant  is  dwarf  and  floriferous,  and  therefore  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  our  erratic  clime,  as  the  thick, 
fleshy  nature  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  renders  them 
able  to  resist  the  rain,  which  is  so  detrimental  to 
many  of  our  flowering  plants.  The  variety  B.  s. 
rubra,  which  is  also  free  and  fine,  occupies  the 
circular  beds  marked  C  ;  while  B.  s.  rosea,  a  pleasing 
but  lighter  coloured  variety,  fills  the  remaining  beds 
of  the  same  shape  marked  B.  B.  Crimson  Gem  may 
be  found  in  bed  D,  and  has  rich  crimson  flowers  and 
dark  bronzy  foliage,  which  contrast  well  with  the 
lighter  tints  of  B.  semperflorens,  which  fills  the  beds 
on  either  side. 

The  tuberous  Begonias  are  also  very  showy  and 
effective,  and  display  their  beauty  to  advantage  in 
the  four  large  beds  marked  E  on  the  plan.  The 
beds  themselves  are  surrounded  by  grass,  which, 
after  the  late  and  copious  rains,  is  in  the  very  best 
condition.  The  cultivation  of  the  Begonia  for 
bedding  purposes  is  simple  enough,  for  given  a  light 
rich  soil  with  ample  drainage,  and  nice  stocky  little 
plants  properly  hardened  off,  and  put  out  about  the 
middle  of  June,  the  result  is  almost  sure  to  be  satis¬ 
factory,  whether  the  season  be  wet  or  fine.—  Le  Vert. 

- - -»»«"-  . 

SWANLEY. 

Space  forbids  us  from  entering  into  the  history  of 
the  subject,  but  gardeners  and  horticulturists 
generally  throughout  the  country  are  perfectly 
cognisant  of  the  fact  that  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  have  been  specialists  in  the 
matter  of  tuberous  Begonias  from  a  very  early  period 
of  the  career  of  this  popular  class  of  plants.  At 
present  they  have  ten  houses  devoted  to  their  culture, 
and  one  acre  of  ground  accommodating  a  plantation 
of  100,000  seedlings  in  the  open  air.  The  dry 
weather  retarded  the  growth  of  these  as  in  all  other 
cases,  but  since  the  advent  of  the  rain  a  marked 
improvement  set  in  immediately  and  the  plants  are 
now  flowering  beautifully,  and  some  fine  new  varieties 
may  be  expected  amongst  them. 

Doubles. 

The  finest  varieties  are  named  and  perpetuated  by 
cuttings,  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the 
double  sorts  kept  in  stock  by  Messrs.  Cannell  have 
been  in  the  front  rank  for  quality  for  many  years 
past.  This  has  been  attested  in  public  by  the 
numerous  certificates  awarded  to  meritorious 
varieties  from  time  to  time.  Those  noted  below 
constitute  a  dozen  of  the  best  up  to  the  present  date. 

J.  Marshall  is  of  good  habit,  bearing  its  bright 
scarlet  flowers  well  above  the  foliage.  The  large 
soft  cerise-crimson  flowers  of  Frank  Bibby  are  bold 
and  handsome.  Those  of  Sergeant  Bates  are  only 
of  medium  size,  but  admirable  in  form  and  deep 
crimson.  The  large  and  attractive  flowers  of 
Madame  Champion  are  of  a  creamy  tint  with  a  white 
centre.  A  beautiful  variety  is  Dr.  Masters,  of  bushy 
and  upright  habit,  with  white  flowers  delicately 
tinted  with  blush  in  the  centre.  The  silvery-pink 
flowers  of  Beauty  of  Belgrove  are  paler  at  the  edges 
and  resemble  the  Rose  La  France;  they  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion  all  through  the  season. 
Those  of  R.  B.  Parsons  are  of  large  size  and  deep 
pink  shaded  with  a  silvery  tint,  but  darker  in  the 
centre.  Handsome  and  charming  is  that  named 
Mrs.  Lascelles,  which  has  beautifully  formed  and 
deep  rosy-pink  blooms,  with  a  lighter  centre.  The 
lighter  shades  are  also  well  represented  in  Mrs.  Lewis 
Castle,  which  is  of  a  charming  salmon  colour  and  of 
great  size.  Nina  comes  into  the  same  category,  and 
is  a  pleasing  shade  of  soft  fawn,  occasionally  tinted 
with  pink.  The  flowers  are  of  largesize,  handsome, 
and  the.  habit  of  the  plant  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  Rev.  E.  Lascelles  is  a  rich  but  clear  yellow. 
Another  charming  variety  is  that  named  Lady  Mary 
Wood,  which  has  bold  and  double  flowers  of  great 
size,  fine  build,  and  salmon  shaded  with  fawn.  The 
blending  of  these  tints  and  their  refinement  gives 


tone  and  character  to  the  whole  flower  in  many 
cases. 

Single  Varieties. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  where  a  large  collection 
of  double  sorts  of  the  first  water  are  kept  the  single 
ones  will  be  equally  advanced,  whether  named  or 
otherwise,  for  the  double  strain  is  of  more  recent 
origin.  The  accompanying  illustration  of  The  Lady, 
obligingly  lent  us  by  Messrs.  Cannell,  shows  what  is 
aimed  at  in  the  way  of  singles  at  Swanley.  The 
Lady  is  of  dwarf  habit,  free  flowering  and  white. 
Equally  floriferous  is  the  bright  scarlet  flowered 
Mars.  A  charming  flower  is  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
of  a  fine  shade  of  salmon  and  darker  in  the  centre. 
Princess  of  Wales  is  a  refined  and  delightful  flower 
of  a  pleasing  shade  of  pink  passing  almost  to  white 
in  the  centre.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  is  of  dwarf 
bushy  habit,  bearing  a  profusion  of  bold  and  brilliant 
crimson-scarlet  flowers.  For  want  of  a  better  term 
we  may  describe  Albert  George  as  of  a  warm  terra¬ 
cotta  hue.  Miss  F.  D.  Skelding  is  of  the  purest 
white,  faultless  in  form,  and  one  of  the  recent 


acquisitions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Grant  Allen, 
with  rich  crimson  flowers.  The  blooms  of  Chatterton 
often  measure  7  in.  across,  and  are  of  a  shade  of  rose 
which  may  be  termed  madder.  Amongst  buff 
coloured  sorts  we  cannot  do  better  than  name 
Captain  Kane,  whose  enormous  flowers  for  this 
section  are  amber,  tinted  with  clear  chestnut  in  the 
centre.  Passing  from  them  thence  to  Countess 
Brownlow  we  have  a  large  flower  of  the  richest 
yellow.  A  free-flowering  variety  is  Miss  E.  Clarke, 
white,  edged  with  soft  lake.  Rowland  Witherby  has 
bright  red  flowers.  All  of  the  above  are  the  best  of 
their  class,  and  we  can  only  parody  Messrs.  Cannell’s 
words  by  saying  to  those  interested  to  "go  and  see.” 

• - ■*. - 

BATTERSEA  PARK. 

Like  Hampton  Court,  Battersea  Park  has  been 
giving  way  to  the  times,  and  even  to  a  greater 
extent,  for  several  of  the  carpet  beds  have  been 
planted  with  tuberous  Begonias.  Here  again  the 


authorities  evidently  consider  that  such  plants 
require  to  be  utilised  in  a  different  way  than  as  solid 
beds.  The  so-called  "coffin  beds”  so  familiar  to 
every  one  visiting  the  sub-tropical  garden,  have 
departed  from  their  time-honoured  tradition,  and 
tuberous  Begonias  are  made  to  constitute  the  chief 
display,  with  such  accessories  as  would  cover  the 
ground  and  allow  the  Begonias  to  assert  themselves 
with  all  the  prominence  they  are  capable  of  effecting. 
They  consist  of  bushy  plants,  8  in.  to  12  in.  high,  and 
present  a  considerable  variety  of  colours,  such  as 
scarlet,  crimson,  white,  rose,  pink  and  bronzy  orange. 
To  these  colours  are  added  those  of  a  gold-leaved 
Fuchsia,  gray  Pelargoniums,  blue  Lobelias  and 
Nierembergia  gracilis  pegged  down.  The  two  latter 
constitute  the  groundwork,  and  act  as  an  admirable 
setting  to  the  gay  colours  of  both  flowers  and  coloured 
foliage.  A  neat  and  double  edging  of  Alternantheras 
and  variegated  Mesembryanthemum,  constitutes  an 
effective  and  definite  restraining  boundary  to  the 
whole. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  sub-tropical  garden  are 


two  beds  of  mixed  tuberous  Begonias,  the  bright 
colours  of  which  are  toned  down  by  the  variegated 
Cock’s-foot  Grass.  Golden-leaved  Fuchsias  are  also 
planted  through  the  beds,  but  they  are  greatly 
hidden  and  overpowered  by  the  Cock's-foot  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  latter  is  certainly  pretty,  as  a  setting  of 
light  and  graceful  foliage  of  a  silvery  gray  ;  but  a 
dwarfer  plant  would  be  much  more  suitable,  if  some 
one  could  discover  a  grass  with  the  same  elegance  as 
this  but  with  a  dwarfer  habit.  It  serves  to  tone 
down  brilliant  and  dazzling  colours  admirably,  and 
in  many  cases  enhances  their  charm.  Poa  trivialis 
variegata  is  a  much  dwarfer  grass,  and  might  be 
utilised  to  excellent  purpose  in  bedding  designs  like 
the  above.  If  still  in  existence,  some  one  might 
rescue  this  native  grass  from  unmerited  obscurity. 
— Fiat  lux. 

Vines  and  Vine  Culture. — The  best  book  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth,  Price,  5s. 
post  free,  5s.  3d.,  from  Gardening  World  Office,  1, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 
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WEST  WICKHAM  NURSERY,  KENT. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  of  Croydon,  has  for  so  long  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
tuberous  Begonia,  that  in  visiting  his  nurseries  at 
West  Wickham,  Kent,  we  fully  expected  to  see  some¬ 
thing  worth  looking  at,  an  expectation  which  we  need 
hardly  say  was  destined  to  bear  abundant  fruit,  for 
the  realisation  was  better  than  the  anticipation. 
The  West  Wickham  Nurseries,  which  are  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  railway  station  of  that  name,  are 
easily  reached  by  the  S.E.R.  Company’s  service,  and 
lie  in  an  extremely  pleasant  and  sweetly  rural 
district  of  the  lovely  county  of  Kent.  They  com¬ 
prise  in  all  some  nineteen  acres,  and  have  only 
recently  been  taken  over  by  Mr.  Box ;  and  great 
praise  is  due  to  those  entrusted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  in  licking  things  into  shape  so  quickly  and  so 
well.  The  glass  houses  have  all  been  erected  during 
the  present  season,  and  are  in  themselves  paragons 
of  lightness,  durability  and  handiness  ;  whilst  from 
the  examples  of  the  plants  occupying  them  they  are 
evidently  the  right  kind  of  erections  for  the  work 
they  have  to  do. 

Pot  Plants. 

For  the  reason  stated  above  the  number  of  pot 
plants  is,  this  season,  comparatively  limited, 
although  the  quality  of  the  material  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.  Among  the  singles  some  flowers 
of  rare  size  and  splendid  lorm  are  in  evidence,  large 
trusses  of  bloom  surmounting  the  stout  healthy 
foliage.  We  particularly  noticed  a  batch  of  a 
splendid  white  variety,  that  so  far  is  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  we  have  yet  seen,  the  plants  combining  exceed¬ 
ing  dwarfness  of  growth  with  great  floriferousness, 
whilst  the  flowers  are  quite  circular  in  form,  and  of 
pure  stainless  white,  no  tinge  of  green  being  evident. 
A  superb  crimson-scarlet  form,  of  equally  as  great 
merit  as  the  white,  is  likewise  conspicuous  among 
some  fine  scarlet,  pink  and  orange-flowered  sorts,  all 
in  the  pink  of  health.  Doubles  were  represented 
in  rather  larger  quantities  and  of  excellent  quality. 
There  were  none  of  the  extravagantly  large  ugly- 
shaped  flowers,  which  look  nothing  if  not  clumsy  ; 
but  instead  we  found  blooms  of  medium  size,  and  as 
regular  as  a  Camellia  in  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  petals.  The  following  new  varieties  are 
especially  noteworthy  :  Alba  plena  camelliaeflora, 
a  large  pure  white,  very  free-flowering,  and  of  dwarf 
habit ;  Prince  Edward  of  York,  rich  deep  crimson  ; 
Lady  Beatrix  Herbert,  large  salmon-pink,  a  fine 
flower ;  Rev.  G.  C.  Fisher,  rich  crimson ;  Lady 
Ellis,  apricot,  shaded  bright  orange;  and  Miss 
Paget,  primrose.  For  a  yellow  the  Rev.  E. 
Lascelles,  sent  out  somewhere  about  the  year  1889 
by  Messrs.  Cannell,  is  yet  able  to  hold  its  own,  to 
judge  from  the  large  batch  of  it  at  West  Wickham. 

Seedlings  Outdoors. 

When  we  say  that  150,000  seedlings  are  planted  out 
each  year  it  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  tuberous  Begonias  are  grown  by 
Mr.  Box  ;  and  large  as  this  number  is,  and  great  as 
is  the  amount  of  space  they  occupy,  every  one  is 
needed  to  meet  the  demand  that  will  presently  be 
made  for  them  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  season  the  plants  were  somewhat  later  in  being 
put  out,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  was  not 
ready  for  them  at  the  usual  time.  To  all  appear¬ 
ances  what  would  have  been  a  manifest  disadvantage 
during  ordinary  seasons  has  this  year  proved  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  plants,  for,  during  the  long  period  of 
drought  which  we  experienced  in  the  forepart  of  the 
summer,  when  other  cultivators  had  hard  work  to 
keep  their  plants  alive,  Mr.  Box's  plants  were 
yet  in  the  boxes  into  which  they  had  been  pricked 
off  from  the  seedpans.  Soon  after  they  were  put  out 
the  rain  came  to  assist  them,  and  now  they  are  the 
picture  of  health  and  beauty. 

Not  only  is  the  collection  a  very  large  one  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  plants,  but  it  is  most  com¬ 
prehensive  also,  every  conceivable  shade  of  colour 
being  represented,  from  the  deep  crimson,  glowing  in 
all  the  richness  of  its  beautiful  colouring,  vivid 
scarlets  galore,  delicate  shades  of  pink  and  rose  in 
profusion,  and  charming  tints  of  orange,  and  not 
less  beautiful  yellows  without  number,  right  up  to 
the  purest  white.  In  fact,  the  whole  trial  ground  is 
a  mass  of  brilliant  and  varied  hues  that  is  difficult 
adequately  to  describe.  The  excellence  of  form 
exhibited  by  the  flowers,  and  the  dwarfness  of  habit 
displayed  by  the  plants  throughout  are  both  remark¬ 
able,  and  give  sufficiently  strong  evidence  of  tha  cara 
with  which  seed-saving  is  carried  on  by  those  in 


charge.  Indeed,  Mr.  Midson,  the  manager,  informed 
us  that  we  saw  the  seedlings  just  as  they  were 
planted,  no  rogueing  at  all  having  been  performed. 

Storing  the  Tubers. 

In  dealing  with  such  a  large  quantity  of  plants 
it  is  manifest  that  extraordinary  activity  must  be 
displayed  in  getting  up  and  storing  the  tubers  before 
severe  frost  supervenes.  The  manner  in  which  they 
are  kept  through  the  winter  may  possibly  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  our  readers.  The  stages  in  one 
of  the  glass  houses  are  thinly  covered  with  a  layer 
of  fine  soil,  on  which  the  tubers  lifted  from  the  open 
ground,  as  well  as  those  grown  in  pots,  are  arranged 
in  their  several  sections  according  to  colour — crim¬ 
son,  scarlet,  pink,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  they  keep 
admirably,  but  very  few  being  lost ;  and  what  is 
also  of  the  highest  importance  they  can  easily  be 
got  at  as  the  tubers  are  required  for  fulfilment  of 
orders. 

- — — «** - 

NEWTON  STt  LOE. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Edwin  Lascelles  has  of  late 
years  become  quite  a  household  word  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
tuberous  Begonia;  indeed,  we  doubt  very  much  if  any 
single  individual  has  done  more  than  he  to  raise  the 
said  plant  from  the  lowly  position  in  the  scale  of 
favourite  garden  plants  which  it  formerly  occupied 
and  to  place  it  in  the  forefront  of  decorative 
subjects.  This  important  work  has  entailed  an 
enormous  amount  of  labour  and  has  necessarily  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The 
reverend  gentleman’s  residence  is  at  Newton  St. 
Loe,  removed  some  three-and-a-half  miles  from  Bath 
and  eight  or  nine  from  Bristol.  The  house  itself,  a 
square  solid-looking  building  stands  upon  a  hill,  and 
from  the  vantage  point  thus  gained  offers  to  the 
eager  spectator  an  entrancing  view  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  for  which  this  part  of  the  "  West  Countree” 
is  so  far-famed.  The  surroundings  are  all  so  sweetly 
rural,  the  air  so  fresh  and  pure,  that  our  spirits 
rise  as  we  ascend  the  hill,  and  by  the  time  we  have 
reached  the  top  we  are  in  a  good  humour  with  our¬ 
selves  and  everything  in  general,  and  in  an  excellent 
mood  to  note  and  appreciate  the  intellectual  treat 
that  lies  in  store  for  us.  Even  to  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  it  soon  becomes  evident  that  he  is  in  the 
garden  of  one  who  is  a  veritable  enthusiast  in  the 
culture  of  Begonias,  for  the  bright-faced  plants  in 
all  their  pride  of  beauty  are  peeping  out  from  every 
corner  as  if  to  court  the  admiration  that  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  only  their  rightful  due  It  may  be 
remarked  here  that  Mr.  Lascelles'  collection  con¬ 
sists  entirely  of  plants  of  the  double-flowered 
section.  Singles  were  grown  largely  at  one  time 
but  have  since  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the 
doubles.  To  those  who  remember  that  a  very 
short  time  age,  the  double-flowered  Begonia  was 
anything  but  a  really  beautiful  plant,  and  how 
severe  were  the  criticisms  launched  at  its  bunchy 
blooms,  the  weight  of  which  was  far  too  much  for 
the  miserably  weak  flower-stalks,  the  vast  improve¬ 
ment  both  in  the  form  of  the  flowers,  and  the  habit 
of  the  plants  themselves,  is  little  short  of  marvellous. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  these 
wonderful  results  have  only  been  effected  by  judicious 
crossing  and  intercrossing,  as  well  as  by  vigilant  and 
consistent  weeding  out  of  inferior  forms.  Into  this 
work  both  Mr.  Lascelles  and  his  enthusiastic  and 
capable  gardener,  Mr.  C.  Langdon,  have  thrown  their 
whole  hearts,  with  the  result  that  the  collection  as  a 
whole  is  far  in  advance  of  any  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  glass  houses,  some  three  or  four  in  number, 
are  filled  to  overflowing  with  pot  plants,  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  summer  have  furnished 
a  glorious  display,  and  at  the  present  time, 
even  although  the  slightly  elongated  stems 
betray  the  fact  that  they  will  soon  have  finished 
their  allotted  task,  are  a  blaze  of  bloom. 
The  habit  of  the  plants  throughout  is  of  the 
sturdiest,  the  leaves  are  paragons  of  substantiality, 
and  the  flowers  themselves,  although  of  large  size, 
are  boldly  erect,  and  in  form  are  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  In  addition  to  this  the  collection 
is  a  marvel  of  comprehensiveness  with  regard  to  the 
various  shades  of  the  flowers,  for  in  one  house  alone 
which  measures  30  ft.  in  length  by  15  ft.  in 
width,  almost  all  shades  except  blue  and  its  atten¬ 
dant  colours  were  to  be  seen. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  cream  of  the 
numerous  fine  varieties.  Helen  Lascelles  is  a  rich 
flesh  pink,  slightly  tinted  with  rose,  a  very  large 


flower,  and  moreover  a  free  bloomer.  C.  F.  Lang¬ 
don,  which  was  raised  several  years  ago,  is  a 
tremendously  large  bloom,  but  of  rather  too  heavy  a 
character.  It  is  a  rich  crimson  in  hue.  Another 
unnamed  seedling  was  very  noteworthy,  bearing 
large  deep  crimson  flowers  with  a  rosy-pink  centre, 
which  is  very  conspicuous  when  the  flower  first 
opens,  but  which  passes  off  gradually  with  age. 
A  grand  salmon-coloured  variety  is  Neffetari,  the 
flowers  being  more  than  usually  erect,  whilst  Ianthe, 
which  bears  a  very  large  orange-salmon  flower,  is 
well  worthy  honourable  mention.  Johanne  de 
Sellier  (Crousse)  is  of  lovely  salmon  hue,  the  edges 
of  the  petals  being  charmingly  frilled  or  crimped  in 
a  manner  that  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flower.  One  of  the  finest  of  all  is  Miss  Griffithi 
the  blooms  of  which  are  between  4  in.  and  5  in. 
in  diameter,  delicate  blush  white  in  colour, 
and  prettily  frilled.  Clio  bears  a  flower  of  much  the 
same  character  as  the  last  mentioned,  but  differs 
from  it  in  being  of  a  clear  yellow  colour.  The 
ranks  of  the  yellow-flowered  section,  until  very 
recently  behind  the  others  in  the  excellence  of  the 
material  they  contained,  are  still  further  enriched  by 
a  variety  known  as  Royal  Sovereign,  which  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  is  the  best  yellow  in  existence  ; 
not  only  is  the  habit  of  the  plant  specially  good,  but 
the  flowers  are  of  perfect  form  and  rival  in  point  of 
regularity  the  finest  Camellia. 

One  of  the  largest  is  undoubtedly  Orion,  for  the 
fiery  scarlet  blooms,  which  are  rather  loose  in 
character  and  with  petals  somewhat  larger  than 
ordinary,  are  upwards  of  5  in.  in  diameter.  The 
effect  presented  by  a  batch  of  well-flowered  plants 
can  better  be  imagined  than  described,  so  brilliant  is 
it.  Very  like  the  last-named  in  hue,  but  with  smaller 
and  more  compact  flowers  is  Horus.  The  rosy-pink 
blooms  of  Antigone  are  specially  noticeable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  on  account  of  the  white  blotchings  or  mottlings 
which  they  exhibit.  Captain  Lyons,  one  of  last 
year's  seedlings,  is  a  rich  scarlet,  prettily  suffused 
with  orange.  Saturn  is  one  of  the  deepest  crimsons 
we  have  seen,  and  is  withal  of  extra  sturdy  habit. 
Dora  Hope  bears  a  fine  bloom  nearly  cerise  in  colour- 
Very  distinct  is  Sparanza,  the  flower  being  exactly 
like  a  Hollyhock  in  shape,  a  pretty  blush  pink  in 
hue,  with  a  light  rose  centre,  the  edges  of  the 
petals  being  lightly  tipped  with  the  same  shade. 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  is  a  Camellia-shaped  rosy-pink 
bloom  of  considerable  merit,  whilst  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones 
is  orange-scarlet  in  colour,  with  a  rather  lighter 
centre.  In  Victrix  we  get  a  rosy-scarlet  flower  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  wonderful  size  and  substance  in  the  petals. 
Very  charming  is  Mrs.  Bertie,  with  the  white  flowers 
flushed  creamy-yellow.  Mrs.  Leonard  Sutton  is  of  a 
delicate  blush  pink  shade,  with  a  lighter  centre. 
Medea  is  one  of  the  very  best  whites  we  have  yet 
seen,  and  an  undoubted  acquisition.  Lucretia  is 
also  white,  although  the  outer  petals  are  slightly 
flushed  with  pink.  Here  also  the  exquisite  frilling  of 
the  petals  noted  in  some  of  the  varieties  previously 
mentioned  is  very  conspicuous.  To  give  an  exhaustive 
list  of  all  the  varieties  grown  by  Mr.  Lascelles  would 
be  impossible  with  the  space  at  our  command,  but 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  serve  to  illustrate 
the  high  degree  of  quality  displayed  throughout. 

Outdoor  Plants. 

In  the  absence  of  rough  winds  or  storms,  Begonias 
planted  out-of-doors  may  be  confidently  expected  to 
produce  as  fine  flowers  as  the  more  carefully 
nurtured  pot  plants,  a  statement  that  is  well  borne 
out  by  the  appearance  of  the  plants  which  are  now 
such  a  mass  of  bloom  in  Mr.  Lascelles'  flower 
garden  at  Newton  St.  Loe.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  glass  houses  a  large  piece  of  ground  is  filled 
with  about  2,000  splendid  plants  all  in  the  pink  of 
health,  and  a  mass  of  bloom  and  beauty.  These  are 
composed  of  the  best  of  last  year’s  seedlings,  and  of 
cuttings  taken  from  them  and  struck  last  spring,  for 
the  plants  are  all  started  into  growth  in  cold  frames, 
which  are  now  at  this  advanced  season  filled  with 
plants  in  pots  for  which  room  has  not  been  found 
in  the  larger  show  houses.  Amongst  the  varieties 
thus  accommodated  in  the  flower  garden  we  noticed 
many  of  the  sorts  grown  under  glass  that  have 
already  received  detailed  mention,  and  here  in  the 
open  they  fully  maintained  the  high  order  of  merit 
which  had  excited  our  admiration  when  gazing  at 
the  pot  plants.  With  two  exceptions  no  attempt 
was  made  at  filling  beds  with  masses  of  the  same 
variety,  but  the  magnificent  results  that  may  be 
looked  for  by  planting  in  this  way  were  amply 
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illustrated  by  two  beds,  one  of  which  was  filled  by 
grand  examples  of  the  dark  crimson  flowered 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  edged  with  white  Lobelia, 
and  Hollyhock,  a  bright  pink,  a  suitable  bordering 
being  provided  here  by  a  band  of  blue  Lobelia. 

About  ten  thousand  seedlings  are  raised  each  year. 
The  ground  upon  which  they  are  to  be  planted  out 
receives  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  stable  manure  in 
the  autumn,  and  a  thorough  digging  over  with  the 
spade  is  subsequently  given.  A  light  forking 
over  just  before  planting  out  time,  usually  about  the 
last  week  in  May,  is  also  part  of  the  cultural 
routine.  The  plants  are  placed  nine  inches  apart 
each  way,  rather  a  greater  distance  than  that 
usually  given  by  other  cultivators.  Nor  is  the  room 
allowed  a  whit  too  much ;  for  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  the  plants  were  touching  each  other,  so  rapid 
and  vigorous  had  been  the  growth,  and  we  found 
ourselves  wondering  if  these  fine  plants  were  really 


Edinburgh,  between  which  and  the  suburb  of  Cor- 
storphine  it  is  situated,  and  further  afield,  who  have 
visited  it  during  the  summer  season,  have  been  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  splendid  results  produced  by 
careful  and  intelligent  cultivation.  A  glance  at  the 
extensive  border  outside,  and  the  two  large  houses 
devoted  to  its  culture,  indicate  the  fact  that  neither 
energy  nor  money  has  been  spared  to  develop  and 
improve  the  growth  of  this  charming  flower. 

To  judge  from  the  varied  display  of  magnificent 
blooms  embraced  in  the  collection,  its  popularity  is 
not  a  mere  fad,  but  the  result  of  substantial  merit. 
The  demand  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  it  has 
already  almost  supplemented  its  rival,  the  Pelar¬ 
gonium,  as  an  ornamental  plant  for  flower  beds.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  much  better  fitted  to  stand  the 
rains  of  a  damp  climate,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
long  spell  of  wet  weather  here,  since  the  beginning 
of  July,  the  appearance  of  the  outside  border  shows 


white,  with  the  flower  standing  well  above  the 
foliage.  The  Viscountess  Melville  is  resplendent  in 
intense  crimson,  is  specially  notable  for  size  and 
form,  and  a  most  successful  production.  Another, 
named  the  Scottish  Queen,  of  apricot  colour,  is  also 
remarkable  for  size.  Mrs.  Herdman  is  a  rich  orange- 
pink,  shading  to  white.  Near  to  these  are  the  Orange 
Queen,  Apple  Blossom,  and  Effie  Deans,  the  last  a 
rich  cream. 

The  next  to  be  singled  out  are  ■■  Auld  Reekie,”  a 
deep  yellow  of  excellent  form  and  substance  ;  La 
Favourite,  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Darkness, 
Mons  Meg,  The  Blushing  Bride,  Begonia  King,  and 
The  Fairy.  The  names  are  appropriately  chosen, 
and  we  must  leave  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to 
conceive  the  extreme  richness  or  delicacy  of  colour 
which  the  skilful  hand  of  the  cultivator  has  succeeded 
in  producing. 

In  the  house  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  doubles, 
the  splendid  results  of  careful  propagation  and 
training  are  no  less  noteworthy.  Some  of  the  heavy 
clusters  that  try  the  sustaining  powers  of  the  plant 
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this  year's  seedlings.  On  this  point,  however,  we 
were  assured.  The  dry  weather  which  characterised 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  proved  very  trying,  although  its  ill  effects  are 
certainly  not  so  apparent.  Mr.  Langdon  informed 
us  that  he  was  very  glad  when  the  drought  was  over, 
as  all  the  water  necessary  had  to  be  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance.  Some  grand  shades  of 
yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  and  crimson  were  very 
noticeable,  even  amidst  the  colour  that  was  apparent 
on  every  hand,  whilst  the  general  excellence  of  habit 
and  form  of  flower  exhibited  throughout  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised.  Indeed,  to  those  who  desire  to 
see  the  double  Begonia  in  all  its  glory  a  visit  to 
Newton  St.  Loe  cannot  fail  to  be  both  interesting 
and  instructive. 

- - 

BEECHHILL  NURSERY. 

This  nursery,  the  property  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
John  Downie,  enjoys  a  well-earned  reputation  for  the 
culture  of  Begonias.  The  numerous  visitors  from 


that  it  has  well  stood  the  trying  test  of  this  season. 

It  is  also  here  in  increasing  requisition  as  an 
inside  decorative  plant.  The  collection  under  glass 
at  Beechhill  embraces  two  houses,  one  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  singles,  the  other  that  of  doubles. 
The  first  presents  a  truly  magnificent  spectacle.  It 
is,  indeed,  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more  florid 
display,  presenting,  as  the  collection  does,  the  most 
astonishing  maze  of  colour.  The  fact  that  the  large 
proportion  is  raised  from  Downie's  own  seedlings 
affords  an  indication  of  the  extreme  care  and  enter¬ 
prise  devoted  to  this  special  department  of  plant 
growing  in  the  nursery. 

Among  so  many  fine  blooms  to  be  counted  by  the 
hundred  it  is  difficult  to  select.  We  can  only  direct 
attention  to  a  few  specially  magnificent  examples. 
Miss  Downie  shows  a  silver  front  with  pink  on  the 
reverse.  It  measures  5  in.  across,  and  displays  ex¬ 
cellent  form  and  substance.  Lady  Lucy  Sundas  is  a 
brilliant  scarlet,  and  makes  a  veritable  chandelier  of 
heavy  blooms.  Another  example,  named  after  Mr. 
John  Downie,  displays  a  striking  contrast  of  snowy* 


are  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  The  Beauty  of 
Beechhill  poses  as  a  La  France  Rose,  and  shows  ex¬ 
cellent  substance  and  habit.  A  most  charming 
specimen  named  Mrs.  Downie  competes  with  it  in 
the  rarity  of  its  spotless  white  colour,  and  the  size 
and  compactness  of  the  bloom.  The  Countess  of 
Cromartie,  a  beautiful  rose-pink,  and  the  Lady  Con¬ 
stance  Mackenzie,  an  orange-pink,  are  likewise 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  free  flowering.  Mr. 
William  Mackinnon  is  a  warm  orange-yellow,  with 
both  fulness  of  flower  and  excellence  of  form.  A 
vivid  scarlet  named  The  Giant  shows  blooms  of 
great  size,  while  Pauline,  a  pretty  pink,  is  profuse  in 
colour  and  grace. 

The  outside  collection  includes  thousands  of  seed¬ 
lings,  all  bespeaking  great  promise  and  vigour,  and  a 
large  assortment  of  healthy  plants  showing  the 
resplendence  of  a  very  effective  blending  of  colours. 
The  collection  at  Beechhill  is  undoubtedly  a  very  fine 
one,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  quality  of  the 
blooms  or  the  form  of  the  plants.  The  firm  certainly 
deserve  a  high  place  among  the  more  famous  Begonia 
growers  of  the  time,  and  may  count  on  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  The  Gardening  World  of  the  splendid 
results  in  the  cultivation  of  this  flower,  to  which 
they  have  contributed  no  small  share. 
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THE  NURSERIES,  EXMOUTH. 

Begonias  are  grown  both  in  the  houses  and  planted 
out  in  beds  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  The  Nurseries, 
Exmouth.  The  latter,  owing  to  the  dry  weather 
early  in  the  season,  did  poorly,  but  the  recent  rains 
have  improved  the  plants  very  much  and  the  beds 
are  now  very  gay  and  contain  many  charming  varie¬ 
ties.  The  plants  indoors  are  now  past  their  best, 
but  a  few  varieties  raised  by  the  firm  are  worth 
describing.  Amongst  the  doubles  “Gem  of  the 
West  ”  is  the  most  noticeable ;  the  blooms,  which 
are  undersized,  are  of  a  bright  crimson-scarlet,  of 
good  form,  on  erect  stems,  and  are  produced  in  such 
quantities  as  to  almost  cover  the  dwarf  bushy  plants. 
A  good  stock  is  being  worked  up  with  the  object  of 
using  the  variety  as  a  bedder.  Countess  of  Drogheda 
is  a  large  salmon  of  true  Camellia  form.  Mrs.  Hume 
Long  is  a  nice  soft  yellow,  with  very  large  blooms  of 
good  shape.  Orange  King  is  one  of  the  finest  singles 
in  the  collection.  The  large  erect  blooms  are  of 
great  substance, and  splendid  form,  orange,  shading  to 
apricot  at  the  edges.  Another  single  of  great  merit  is 
Queen  of  the  Exe,  the  blooms  of  which  leave  little  to 
be  desired  in  form  and  substance,  and  its  colour  is 
deep  rose,  shaded  orange  and  buff. 

- »#»— — - 

BEGONIA  SOCOTRANA. 

At  present  this  interesting  Begonia  is  only  develop¬ 
ing  its  short  stems  and  characteristic  pale  green 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  peltate,  that  is,  they  are 
circular,  and  the  petiole  is  attached  to  the  middle  of 
the  back,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Tropaeolum.  While  the  ordinary  summer-flowering 
race  have  been  in  their  glory  for  months  past,  B. 
socotrana  is  comparatively  inconspicuous.  The 
gardener  with  an  eye  to  the  future  makes  prepara¬ 
tions  in  good  time  for  a  display  of  something  else 
when  the  tuberous  Begonias  will  be  resting.  B. 
socotrana  is  peculiarly  a  winter-flowering  species, 
and  by  the  use  of  it,  both  as  a  seed  and  pollen 
parent,  with  varieties  of  the  summer-flowering  race, 
a  valuable  section  of  winter-flowering  forms  have 
been  produced  that  are  intermediate  in  character 
between  the  parents,  and  while  all  are  beautiful, 
some  are  peculiarly  graceful.  In  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  the  bulbils  of  B. 
socotrana  are  allowed  to  start  of  their  own  accord, 
and  which  they  do  about  the  end  of  June  and  the 
beginning  of  July. 


Double  Type  (Webb). 


W0RDSLE7,  STOURBRIDGE. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — “  I  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  collection  of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  which  represents  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons’, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  strains,  and  which  they 
are  growing  for  seeding  purposes.  The  doubles 
contain  some  remarkably  fine  colours,  whilst  the 
size  and  form  of  the  blooms  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  singles,  also,  are  a  splendid  lot,  the 
flowers  being  large,  of  great  substance,  and  most 
brilliant  in  colour. 

"  At  present  Messrs.  Webb  have  not  offered  their 
strains  in  separate  colours,  but  they  will  shortly 
introduce  one  or  two  distinct  shades  separately,  and 
which  will  no  doubt  become  great  favourites.  One 
double  variety  of  a  peculiarly  effective  shade  of  dark 
orange  is  particularly  striking,  no  less  on  account  of  its 
unique  colour  than  for  the  perfect  form  and  large 
size  of  the  flowers,  which  appear  in  profusion  on 
plants  of  capital  habit.  Specimen  plants  on  view  at 
the  Shrewsbury  Horticultural  Show  recently  were 
greatly  admired.” 

[Messrs.  Edward  Webb  &  Sons  supplied  us  with 
the  illustrations. — Ed.] 


OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM. 

This  highly-esteemed  class  of  plants  has  for  many 
years  been  one  of  the  foremost  specialities  of  Messrs. 
Wm.  Clibran  &  Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrin¬ 
cham,  vast  quantities  being  grown  for  bedding  and 
indoor  decoration  ;  and  their  strains  of  doubles  and 
singles  are  exceptionally  fine,  as  a  walk  through 
their  huge  show  house  will  convince  the  visitor. 
This  house  is  devoted  solely  to  the  cultivation  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  and  at  the  present  time 
is  entirely  filled  with  a  rich  collection,  embracing 
every  possible  shade  of  colour,  the  plants  having  all 
the  good  quantities  desirable  in  a  Begonia,  being  of 
dwarf,  bushy,  sturdy  habit,  and  producing  large 
flowers  on  stout  erect  stems. 

Singles. 

Messrs.  Clibran  do  not  grow  a  large  quantity  of 
named  single  varieties,  as  they  find  their  customers 
prefer  the  selected  seedlings  in  distinct  colours. 
Amongst  the  few  varieties  under  name  we  noted 
Beauty  of  Oldfield,  pure  white  with  a  distinct 
Picotee-edge  of  bright  rose  ;  Oculata,  rosy-crimson 
with  a  large  white  centre ;  Oldfield  White,  an 
immense,  pure  white,  perfectly  formed  flower ; 
President,  rosy-salmon ;  and  Evangeline,  very  large, 
handsome  and  pure  white,  the  edges  of  the  petals 
being  beautifully  fringed.  Sensation  is  a  telling 
and  beautiful  shade  of  salmon-pink,  of  remarkable 
size,  and  very  refined. 

Doubles. 

The  collection  of  named  double  varieties  is  very 
choice,  and  includes  the  cream  of  the  English  and 
Continental  introductions;  but  the  majority  of  them 
are  Messrs.  Clibran’s  own  raising.  One  of  the  first 
to  claim  our  attention  was  Clibran’s  Picotee,  a  pure 
white  variety  with  a  distinct  and  well  defined 
Picotee-edge  of  bright  scarlet ;  t  he  flower  is  large 
and  well  formed,  and  very  choice,  as  the  edging  is 
quite  clear  and  decided.  Baroness  Schroeder  is  pale 
salmon  with  deeper  edges.  Camellia-formed,  very 
large  and  full.  Duke  of  Portland  is  rich  salmon, 
Camellia-like  and  full.  Dowager  Lady  Williams- 
Wynn  is  delicate  rosy  blush  and  of  Camellia  form. 
Earl  of  Lisburne  is  a  clear  primrose,  large, 
perfectly  formed,  Camellia-like  flower.  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  possesses  a  rich  cream  colour.  Earl  of 
Durham  is  delicate  blush  with  pale  rose  centre,  and 
is  a  charming  Rose-like  flower.  Golden  Ball,  golden- 
yellow,  is  well  named,  as  it  forms  a  perfect  ball  in 
shape.  Lord  Tredegar  is  salmon-red,  very  large  and 
superb.  Mrs.  Groves  is  a  lovely  variety  with  very 
broad  and  large,  shell-shaped  petals  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  pale  salmon.  Mrs.  Wynne  Corrie,  clear 
rose,  distinctly  edged  with  a  deeper  shade,  is  a  full 
flower  of  excellent  form.  Viscount  Emlyn  is  rich 
scarlet,  large  and  extra  fine.  Yellow  King  is  pale 
yellow,  very  large  and  full.  J.  S.  Leadam  is  a  lovely 
shade  of  pale  rose,  and  a  large  handsome  flower. 
Lady  Harlech  is  scarlet,  large  and  very  floriferous. 
Lord  Langton  is  of  a  vivid  crimson,  and  very 
showy.  Lord  Penrhyn  is  blush  white,  with  the 
flowers  thrown  well  above  the  foliage,  Camellia- 
formed,  and  very  full. 

Madame  Antoinette  Stirling  is  a  pale  salmon, 
Camellia-like  flower,  large  and  full.  Miss  Lucy  is 
delicate  blush;  Mrs.  Clibran,  delicate  flesh, 
perfectly  formed  and  very  beautiful.  Sir  Pryce 
Pryce-Jones  is  white,  delicately  shaded  with  rose, 
and  of  immense  size.  Sir  William  Hareourt  is  a 
charming  salmon-pink,  noble  flower  of  grand 
form  and  substance.  All  the  foregoing  are  of 
Messrs.  Clibran's  own  raising.  We  also  noted  some 
magnificent  varieties,  several  being  unnamed,  but 
very  choice,  and  if  stock  permits,  most  of  them  will 
be  included  in  Messrs.  Clibran's  new  set  for  1896, 
which  they  say  will  eclipse  any  previous  set. 

The  outdoor  beds  occupy  a  considerable  space,  and 
were  looking  remarkably  fine,  but  the  cold  spell  or 
cold  snap  of  weather  (as  the  Americans  would  say) 
has  affected  them  for  the  time  being,  and  they  are 
not  quite  so  effective  as  usual. 

- - 

CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY. 

The  popular  race  of  Begonias  is  not  treated  as  a 
speciality  by  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  The  Nurseries, 
Edge  Lane,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  near  Manchester, 
though  he  keeps  a  stock  of  a  good  strain  both  single 
and  double.  The  plants  are  selected  for  habit  and 
the  flowers  for  size,  form,  and  brilliancy  of  colour. 
The  double  white,  yellow,  and  bronze  shades  are 
highly  valued,  and  the  double  sorts,  as  a  whole,  are 
held  in  higher  estimation  than  the  single  ones,  the 
seedlings  of  which  produce  a  greater  percentage  of 
really  good  things.  Mr.  Bruce  enters  somewhat 
largely  into  the  cultivation  of  shrubby  w  inter-flower- 
ing  kinds. 


Single  Type  (Webb). 
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THE  YEOVIL  NURSERIES. 

For  many  years  past  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  The  Yeovil 
Nurseries,  Yeovil,  Somerset,  has  made  a  speciality 
of  tuberous  Begonias,  which  it  has  been  his  aim  to 
improve  and  bring  up  to  the  best  standard  of  the 
day.  Of  course,  a  few  years  ago  the  paragons  of  the 
florist  for  this  particular  class  of  plants  were  not 
fixed,  and  we  hope  never  will  be  so  long  as  there  is  a 
possibility  of  improving  the  race  and  developing 
more  perfect  and  handsome  types.  In  the  way  of 
first-class  varieties,  but  particularly  double  ones,  the 
public  occasionally  have  an  opportinity  of  seeing 
the  samples  that  are  brought  up  to  the  London 
shows  for  certificates.  Mr.  Davis  selects  and  names 
the  very  best  of  his  productions,  but,  needless  to  say, 
more  of  the  double  varieties  are  so  honoured  than 
in  the  case  of  singles,  for  the  reason  that  the  verj 
choicest  are  kept  in  stock  and  perpetuated  from 
cuttings.  Where  the  double  sorts  are  good,  the 
single  ones  must  necessarily  be  up  to  the  same 
standard. 

Double  Varieties. 

Mont  Blanc  is  an  introduction,  and  one  of  the  best 
white  sorts  that  have  been  imported.  The  flowers 
are  large,  pure  white,  and  of  good  substance  with 


flower.  The  above  constitute  half  a  dozen  of  the 
very  best  double  varieties  in  Mr.  Davis’  collection. 


HYDE  PARK. 

Dispersed  about  amongst  the  numerous  flower  beds 
in  Hyde  Park  and  bordering  upon  Park  Lane  are 
several  of  them  very  worthily  occupied  with  tuberous 
Begonias  in  various  designs  and  methods  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  Several  of  them  are  very  pretty  and  might  be 
imitated  to  advantage  in  private  establishments. 
Amongst  the  beds  east  of  Grosvenor  Gate  is  one  of 
scarlet  tuberous  Begonias  planted  rather  widely 
apart  on  a  groundwork  of  the  golden  Creeping 
Jenny  ;  the  soft  yellow  foliage  of  the  latter  shows  off 
the  dark  green  leaves  of  the  Begonias  very  effectively, 
and  the  broad  edging  of  the  blue  Lobelias  enhances 
the  effect  decidedly.  The  watering  given  the 
Begonias  has  suited  the  Creeping  Jenny  admirably, 
for  it  may  here  be  stated  that  in  their  early  stages 
the  Begonias  in  Hyde  Park  suffered  from  the  drought 
as  elsewhere.  The  leaves  became  hard  and  the 
plants  refused  to  grow  in  spite  of  all  watering,  plainly 
showing  that  tuberous  Begonias  prefer  a  relatively 
cool  and  moist  atmosphere  rather  than  a  dry  one. 


same  conditions  would  be.  Near  the  Cumberland 
Gate  is  a  bed  of  scarlet  seedlings  on  a  setting  of 
Alternanthera  aurea  and  edged  with  blue  Lobelias, 
producing  a  contrasting  yet  harmonising  combination 
of  colours.  Begonia  semperflorens  Vernon's  var.  on 
a  carpet  of  Herniaria  is  also  a  noteworthy  and 
attractive  bed. 

- **- - 

TOWN  CLOSE  NURSERIES. 

At  the  Town  Close  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Daniels 
Bros.,  contiguous  to  the  City  of  Norwich,  "  ye 
Citye  of  Gardens,”  the  growing  public  demand  for 
decorative  Begonias  is  being  wisely  kept  in  view 
and  duly  provided  for.  The  first  impression  that 
strikes  the  visitor  to  the  Nurseries  of  the  great 
Norfolk  firm,  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  sources  of  supply 
from  which  this  popular  flower  is  being  distributed 
far  and  wide,  wherever  it  can  be  grown.  Despite 
the  exceptionally  heavy  downpours  of  rain  and  the 
protracted  wet  and  coldish  weather  recently  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  eastern  counties,  we  find  a  cheer¬ 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  Begonias  which  contrasts 
very  pleasingly  with  the  somewhat  unhappy 
appearance  presented  by  other  bedding  plants  ;  and  it 


Single  Type  (Daniels). 


Double  Type  (Daniels). 


neatly  arranged  petals;  and  the  plants  are  dwarf 
and  short  jointed.  The  colour  of  Lucerne  is  a 
pleasing  combination  of  salmon,  apricot,  and  rosy- 
bronze,  quite  distinct  from  any  other  in  the 
collection.  The  flowers  are  carried  well  above  the 
foliage  on  stout  erect  flower  stalks.  Mrs.  Pittard, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  rich,  deep  rose  flower  of  great 
size  and  perfectly  full.  The  flower  stems  are  fairly 
upright.  The  above  have  been  the  recipients  of 
several  Certificates  at  the  London  shows.  William 
Tell  has  Camellia-shaped  flowers  of  a  beautiful  rosy- 
salmon,  giving  place  to  white  at  the  base  of  the 
petals,  and  forming  a  harmonious  whole.  The 
blooms  are  erect  in  their  earlier  stages,  and  consti¬ 
tute  an  improvement  on  Salmon  King.  Helvetia 
bears  medium-sized  flowers  of  a  deep  salmon  with 
a  coppery  tint  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  The  defect 
in  size,  if  it  may  be  considered  as  such,  is  more  than 
redeemed  by  the  greater  number  of  flowers  produced, 
and  by  the  erect  habit  of  their  flower  stems. 
Another  choice  white  variety  is  that  named  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  notable  alike  for  the  purity  and  size  of 
the  blooms,  which  sometimes  exceed  i2in.  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  petals  are  neatly  arranged  and 
reflexed,  making  a  perfectly  regular  and  round 


The  anatomy  of  the  leaves  bears  ample  testimony  to 
this,  fact  independently  of  all  practical  experiments 
that  merely  confirm  the  scientific  determination  and 
conclusion. 

A  bed  of  a  crimson  variety  named  Charles  Baltet 
was  more  floriferous  than  the  last  named  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit,  though  less  bright  and  cheerful, 
owing  to  the  duller  nature  of  the  colour.  The  bed 
is  interspersed  with  graceful  specimens  of  Grevillea, 
and  the  groundwork  consists  of  the  golden  Creeping 
Jenny.  Opposite  to  this  is  another  large  oblong  bed 
of  Begonia  Emperor  with  relatively  small,  but  bright 
scarlet  drooping  flowers,  and  really  very  charming, 
taller  and  more  effective  than  Charles  Baltet.  This 
is  mixed  with  the  beautiful  leaved  Acacia  lophantha. 
On  each  of  the  four  corners  of  cross  walks  is  a  bed 
of  scarlet-flowered  seedlings  planted  widely  apart  on 
a  groundwork  of  the  golden  Creeping  Jenny.  These 
beds  used  to  be  planted  solid,  but  ample  space 
between  the  plants  shows  them  off  to  much  greater 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  all  the  flowers  to 
be  seen,  whether  drooping  or  otherwise.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Grosvenor  Gate  a  bed  of  scarlet 
seedlings,  under  the  shade  of  a  tall  Plane,  is  more 
conspicuous  than  a  bed  of  Pelargoniums  under  the 


is  clearly  illustrated  that  under  circumstances 
usually  found  most  unfavourable  to  the  older  summer 
bedders,  the  Begonia  shows  a  bright  “  Mark 
Tapley-like  "  aptitude  for  coming  out  strong  under 
difficulties.  On  all  hands  Begonias  meet  the  eye, 
Begonias  double  and  Begonias  siDgle,  and  all 
resplendent  and  beautiful. 

There  is  a  span-roof  house, some  150  ft.  long  by  25ft. 
wide,  a  perfect  blaze  of  Begonia  beauty ;  and 
borders  forming  sheets  of  multi-coloured  flowers, 
double  and  single,  now  being  labelled  to  colour. 
One  batch  engaged  our  particular  attention  and 
admiration  ;  the  plants,  in  this  case,  were  growing 
in  a  large  circular  bed  and  consisted  of  nine  hundred 
plants,  all  double  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
Certainly  the  Messrs.  Daniels  are  up  to  date  and 
are  quite  alive  as  to  meeting  the  great  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  this  fin-de-siecle  summer  and  autumn 
bedder. — A.  S. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros,  for  the 
use  of  these  blocks,  which  are  simply  meant  to 
represent  types  of  Begonias  grown  by  them. — Ed  ] 

- - - 

Early  Potatos  will  now  keep  better  in  a  cool  shed 
or  cellar  than  in  the  moist,  warm  ground. 
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CARTER’S  NURSERY,  FOREST  HILL. 

Both  single  and  double  varieties  of  tuberous 
Begonias  are  grown  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co. 
in  their  nurseries  at  Forest  Hill,  chiefly  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  seed  and  secondly  for  bedding  purposes. 
The  plants  or  the  tubers  are  retained  for  two  years, 
after  which  they  are  discarded  to  make  room  for 
younger  batches  always  ready  to  supply  their  place. 
Those  under  glass  are  grown  in  24  and  32-size  pots, 
and  it  is  from  these  that  the  seed  is  gathered.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  the  plants  were  carrying  a  good 
crop  of  seeds,  so  that  for  mere  decorative  purposes 
the  flowers  were  regarded  as  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  They  served,  however,  to  show  the 
character  and  general  quality  of  the  varieties,  none 
of  which  are  given  any  special  names.  The  range 
of  colour  is  considerable  in  both  sections,  and 
amongst  the  single  sorts  we  noted  pink,  crimson, 
creamy  white  with  a  pink  edge,  white  with  a  broad 
pink  border,  and  pure  white  varieties,  all  of  which 
had  large  flowers.  In  some  cases,  however,  choice 
is  made  of  small  flowered  types  on  account  of  their 
graceful  habit  and  the  profusion  of  bloom  they  bear. 
We  even  noted  a  semi-double  variety  with  broad  deep 
scarlet  petals.  Rich  orange,  apricot  and  salmon- 
pink  varieties  with  well-formed  flowers  are  always 
choice  of  their  kind  and  fashionable  colours. 
Brilliant  scarlet,  magenta-rose,  glowing  crimson, 
and  other  hues  also  attest  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
selected  for  the  production  of  seed. 

A  similar  range  of  colour  runs  through  the  double 
varieties  now  being  treated  with  the  brush  for  the 
production  of  seed.  A  pleasing  hue  was  that  re¬ 
sembling  the  colour  of  La  France  Rose;  and  pre¬ 
ference  is  also  given  to  Picotee-edged  varieties, 
which  are  now  enjoying  a  run  of  popularity, 
especially  for  pot  culture.  A  curious  combination 
was  that  in  which  the  flowers  were  creamy  white, 
tinted  with  buff  pink.  This  year’s  seedlings  in  the 
open  ground  are  relatively  dwarf  on  account  of  the 
drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  they  are 
flowering  very  freely  and  afford  ample  opportunity 
for  making  a  selection  of  the  best  and  most  advanced 
types  to  constitute  the  seed  parents  for  next  year. 
About  eighty  per  cent,  of  those  raised  from  double 
varieties  have  come  true  to  character. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

From  Seed. — The  most  simple  and  cheapest  method 
of  raising  a  stock  of  tuberous  Begonias  is  undoubtedly 
from  seed  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than 
to  watch  the  development  of  each  flower  as  it  opens 
for  the  first  time.  From  a  single  packet  of  seed  it  is 
astonishing  how  many  plants  may  be  produced  in 
this  manner,  providing,  of  course,  the  seed  has  been 
properly  ripened  before  being  purchased  and  the 
details  of  culture  in  their  young  state  thoroughly 
carried  out.  The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  entirely 
depends  on  the  convenience  at  hand  for  the  purpose  ; 
but  where  there  is  sufficient  heat,  from  December  to 
February  is  the  best  time  to  start,  the  object  being 
to  obtain  a  strong-flowering  plant  by  the  beginning 
of  June,  because  at  this  time  they  can  be  planted  out 
for  bedding  purposes,  or  in  nursery  lines  with  a  view 
to  selection. 

Prepare  the  soil  by  sifting  through  a  fine  seive 
equal  parts  of  leaf  mould,  loam  and  sand,  and  after 
the  pans  have  been  half  filled  with  crocks  and 
the  siftings  of  the  compost  placed  over  them, 
they  should  be  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  rim,  and  gently  pressed  down,  soaked  in  water, 
and  allowed  to  drain  well  before  sowing.  The 
operation  of  sowing  the  seed  requires  a  very  light 
and  steady  hand,  as  the  seed  is  so  very  small  that 
nothing  short  of  extreme  caution  can  save  the  seed 
from  being  unequally  distributed.  It  is  much  the  best 
to  sow  thinly  and  evenly,  as  this  admits  of  the  young 
plants  being  transplanted  with  greater  safety  and 
freedom  than  when  too  thickly  sown.  There  is  no 
need  to  cover  the  seed  with  soil ;  the  slightest  sprink¬ 
ling  of  sand  to  steady  the  seed  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  pans  should  be  covered  with  glass  and  shaded 
with  paper  to  subdue  the  light,  and  placed  in  a  pro¬ 
pagating  pit,  or  anywhere  that  can  command  750  of 
heat  and  a  moist  atmosphere.  As  soon  as  the  young 
seedlings  appear,  the  shading  should  be  gradually 
removed,  and  the  glass  slightly  tilted  up,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  dispensed  with  as  the  seedlings  become  stronger. 
Should  water  be  required  before  that  period  immerse 
the  pans  in  water  which  is,  of  course,  sufficiently  warm , 


but  by  no  means  swamp  the  surface,  or  the  plants 
will  be  liable  to  damp  off  and  render  the  sowing  a 
failure. 

As  soon  as  the  young  seedlings  are  fit  to  handle 
they  should  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  or  pans,  using 
small  forked  sticks  for  the  operation.  Place  them 
about  2  in.  apart  and  gently  firm  them  about  the 
roots ;  the  same  compost  will  suit  them,  but  for 
subsequent  transplantings  the  soil  should  be  rougher 
and  richer  each  time  till  they  are  eventually  planted 
out  on  the  open  ground,  after  being  duly  hardened 
off  in  frames.  Any  position  that  can  command 
a  fair  amount  of  sun  will  suit  them,  and  if  the  soil  is 
poor  it  should  be  enriched  with  rotten  cow  dung. 
Throughout  the  first  season  select  all  the  best 
varieties  and  especially  mark  those  that  are  of 
special  merit  for  seed  saving  and  pot  culture. 
As  soon  as  frost  makes  its  appearance  in  the  autumn 
they  should  be  lifted  from  the  open  and  allowed 
to  dry  till  the  tubers  become  thoroughly  ripened 
before  storing  for  the  winter.  This  is  best  done 
by  plunging  them  in  dry  cocoanut  fibre  and 
keeping  them  in  a  dry  place  where  the  temperature 
does  not  get  lower  than  45’  nor  more  than  50°. 
Should  any  variety  be  specially  wanted  for  stock  it 
can  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  by  dividing  the 
tubers.  This  is  best  done  in  the  spring  when  they 
begin  to  grow  and  are  about  three  inches  long  for 
cutting,  taking  them  off  with  a  slight  heel;  in  this 
manner  they  root  readily  and  soon  form  good  plants. 
Those  to  be  potted  on  will  require  two  or  three 
shifts,  and  by  this  time  will  have  made  good  plants. 
They  should  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse  temperature, 
and  when  beginning  to  flower  should  be  liberally  fed 
with  diluted  cow  manure, — James  Gibson,  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick. 


HIGHGATE  AND  HIGH  BARNET 
NURSERIES. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  tuberous 
Begonia,  and  its  utility  for  various  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  but  especially  as  a  bedding  plant,  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  and  High  Barnet, 
have  added  it  to  their  specialities.  Of  10,000  plants 
that  were  raised  at  their  nurseries  at  High  Barnet 
this  season  but  few  are  now  remaining,  and  this  of 
itself  speaks  volumes  for  the  esteem  in  which  the 
Begonia  is  held  by  the  horticulturally  inclined 
public.  ■  At  the  Highgate  nurseries  several  long  rows 
of  young  plants  are  occupying  the  border  by  the  side 
of  the  path  leading  through  the  midst  of  the  nursery, 
where  they  are  blooming  away  happily  enough.  In 
view  of  the  celerity  with  which  their  stock  has  been 
cleared  out  this  year,  Messrs.  Cutbush  will  doubtless 
make  more  extensive  preparations  in  subsequent 
seasons  to  meet  the  demand  of  their  customers,  and 
thus  tend  to  augment  the  growing  popularity  of  this 
showy  and  useful  race  of  plants. 

Questions  add  AnsnieKS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Begonia  Seedling. — Begonia  :  There  is  nothing 
really  new  about  the  flowers  sent.  The  colour  is 
beautiful  but  there  are  too  many  centres  to  the  bloom, 
and  this  spoils  it.  The  flower  resembles  a  bunch  of 
a  double  Pelargonium,  and  we  should  say  it  belongs 
to  that  type.  The  best  flowers  now-a-days  have 
single  centres  like  a  Camellia,  Rose,  or  Hollyhock. 

Time  to  Pot  Indian  Azaleas. — Doubtful :  The 
best  time  to  re-pot  them  is  after  the  flowering  period 
is  over  and  the  plants  have  just  begun  to  make  fresh 
growth.  You  are  now  too  late  to  do  it  this  year,  and 
should  not  disturb  them  unless  for  any  reason  the 
work  is  urgent.  If  so,  give  a  very  small  shift  and 
ram  down  the  soil  firmly  with  a  thin  strip  of  wood. 

Names  of  Fruits. — J.D.  W. :  Plums:  1,  Miro- 
balan  ;  2  and  4,  decayed  ;  3,  Mitchelsons. — D.  Mackic : 
1,  2,  and  3,  Gravenstein,  small  specimens. — N.  McF : 
1,  Irish  Peach;  2,  decayed;  3,  Summer  Thorle ; 
5,  Lord  Suffield  ;  6,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  7,  Keswick 
Codlin ;  8,  Wyken  Pippin ;  9,  a  small  Blenheim 
(others  not  recognised).— Nore  :  The  Medlar  (Mes- 
pilus  germanica). 

Names  of  Plants. — G.  Coulson,  Didsbury :  1, 
Stanhopea  eburnea;  2,  Stanhopea  Wardii. — A.B.  : 
1,  Saponaria  officinalis  flore  pleno ;  3,  Hypericum 
Androsaemum  ;  3,  Spiraea  Douglasii;  4.  Chelone 
obliqua ;  5,  Dactylis  glomerata  elegantissima ;  6, 
Pentstemon  Hartwegi  garden  var.—  C.  D.  :  Solanum 
jasminoides. 

Communications  Received. — An  Amateur,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells. — William  Paul.F.L.S. — B.  G.  Stanley. 
— A.  S.,  Ecclesmachan. — Uphall  Post  Mark,  next 
week. —  H.  W. — C.  F.  Langdon. 
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TEE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 

AND  MANAGEMENT ;  with  a  descriptive  list  ot 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell. 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  ir.  6 d.  ;  post  free,  is.  7 d. 

TINES  &  VINE  CULTURE  . — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick  and  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5 s. ;  post  free,  5 s.  3 d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY'S 
CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  and  Official 
Supplement  to  date.  Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is.  2 d 
Supplement  separately,  post  free,  6 \d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
YEAR  BOOH  FOR  1895-  Edited  by  C.  Harman 
Payne,  F.R.H.S.  Now  published.  Price  One 
Shilling,  threepence  extra  for  postage. 

FERNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F.R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  15. ;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE.  By 

Edwin  Molyneux.  Eighth  Edition.  By  far  the 
best  practical  work  yet  written  on  this  subject. 
Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is.  2 d. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERING  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide 
to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Price,  3s. ;  post 
free,  3s.  3 d. 


Postal  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office. 


“GARDENING  WORLD”  Office,  1,  Clement's  Inn, 
Strand.  London,  W  C. 

Bjjrmtlfural  ffiantomisf. 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  5*  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticnltural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures, reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s. 
Inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6 d,  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 
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H.  CANNELL  &  SONS’  Collection,  occupying  an  acre  and  ten  ioo  ft.  houses, 
are  a  lovely  sight.  Our  Seedlings  this  year  are  a  great  advance,  new  colours  and 
shapes  of  great  beauty  and  variety.  These,  and  numerous  other  plants  of  the 
choicest  of  the  choice,  we  cordially  invite  all  to  “  COME  AND  SEE.”  Our  Aster 
Field  of  nearly  two  acres,  the  like  of  which  has  never  before  been  seen  in  England, 
is  well  worth  the  journey. 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


BOLD,  BRIGHT  BEDDING 

BEGONIAS 

Blooming  Beautifully 


AT 


BF.XI.RY  HEATH. 

Awarded  Three  Gold  Medals  and  upwards  of 
Fifty  other  Highest  Honours. 
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CARDIFF. 

CALL  AND  SEE 


THIS 


MAGNIFICENT  SIGHT. 

Trains  run  from  London  Bridge  and  Cannon 
Street  Stations  to  Bexley  Heath  (New  line) 
or  Omnibus  from  Woolwich. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


CARNATIONS 

and  PINKS 

in  great  variety. 

Catalogues  on  Application. 

LAING  &  MATHER, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
KELSO-ON-TWEED. 

Carnations !  Carnations  ! 
Carnations ! 

The  Choicest  Varieties  in  Cultivation,  from  the 
late  Mr.  Dodwell's  Garden, 

FROM  6s.  PER  DOZEN.  UPWARDS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION  TO— 

ARTHUR  MEDHURST, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  BOOKS. 

I  Have  a  few  of  my  Chrysanthemum  Guides  left. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges, 
2s.  6d.  each. 

The  N.C  S.  YEAR  BOOK,  is.  2d.  each,  contains 
much  useful  information. 

The  AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHEMUM  ANNUAL 

(a  limited  number  only),  5s.  each. 


All  Post  Free  for  Cash  wkh  Order. 


H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham, S.E. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  35. 


“  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


faftlwuS  l|Mtk 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 


SATURDAY ,  SEPT.  14 th,  1895. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  September  16th. — Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Tuesday,  September  17th.— Orchid  Sale  at  Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris'  Rooms. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Wednesday,  September  rSth. — Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Thursday,  September  igth.  —  Cambridge  Horticultural 
Society's  Show. 

Banbury  Onion  and  Vegetable  Show. 

Sales  oi  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Friday,  September  20th.— Orchid  Sale  at  Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris’  Rooms. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 


&he  Gardens  at  Chiswick. — Reasoning 
w  from  the  references  we  have  made  to 
Mr.  Barron’s  retirement,  some  of  our 
readers  are  no  doubt  asking  “  What  is  the 
matter  with  Chiswick  ?  ”  just  as  others  have 
done  personally.  This  is  quite  natural  to 
those  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
numerous  reports  we  have  given,  for  many 
years  past,  of  the  various  trials  which  have 
been  conducted  at  Chiswick.  Some  of  the 
reports  we  refer  to,  related  to  Grapes  under 
glass  and  out  of  doors,  Figs  under  glass, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open  walls, 
Figs  in  pots,  Tomatos  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions,  Strawberries  and  hardy  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  including  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Apricots,  and  others.  We  pointed 
out  the  many  lessons  to  be  gleaned  from 
Apples  and  Pears  while  in  blossom,  while 
bearing  the  young  fruits  of  promise,  and 
when  laden  with  the  rich  harvest  of 
maturity.  In  the  vegetable  garden  again 
we  often  found  ourselves  amongst  the 
Potatos,  Peas,  Cabbages,  Scarlet  Runners, 
Dwarf  Beans,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli, 
Rhubarb,  Lettuces,  Endive  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  flowers  and 
ornamental  subjects  often  furnished  us  with 
useful  information  for  the  benefit  of  those 
living  in  remote  corners  of  the  land,  and  to 


whom  a  journey  to  Chiswick  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  trials  of  China  Asters, 
Perennial  Asters,  Sunflowers,  Phloxes  early 
and  late,  Carnations,  Chinese  Paeonies, 
Sweet  Peas,  Violas,  Ivies,  Irises,  Poppies, 
Dahlias,  and  many  others,  furnished  us 
with  endless  object-lessons  in  what  we  may 
term  the  botany  of  horticulture ;  for  Chis¬ 
wick  has  been  as  replete  with  useful  garden 
subjects  for  years  past  as  a  botanical  gar¬ 
den  could  be  with  subjects  more  especially 
relating  to  the  work  of  the  systematic 
botanist. 

Has  Chiswick  then  departed  from  its 
former  traditions,  or  suddenly  degenerated 
to  mere  symbolism  and  neglect  of  its 
legitimate  work  ?  By  no  means.  Nor  do 
we  remember  seeing  the  gardens  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  better  condition,  nor 
better  supplied  with  fruit  generally.  Owing 
to  the  special  restrictions  on  our  space  for 
the  past  two  weeks,  we  have  been  unable  to 
refer  to  the  management  and  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  gardens  ;  and  some  of  the 
correspondence  that  reached  us  on  the 
subject  is  now  matter  of  common  know¬ 
ledge,  so  that  there  is  little  necessity  at 
this  juncture  for  a  repetition  of  it.  The 
other  week  we  paid  a  visit  principally  to 
see  the  bedding  Begonias,  the  report  of 
which  got  crowded  out  of  our  special  issue, 
but  which  will  be  found  in  another  column. 
The  varieties  of  B.  semperflorens  type  vary 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high ; 
whereas,  in  some  other  establishments  we 
have  visited,  gardeners  of  reputed  horti¬ 
cultural  skill  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
this  section.  Since  the  accession  of  the 
rain,  some  gardens  have  been  overrun  with 
weeds,  but  at  Chiswick  everything  is  as 
clean  as  a  new  pin,  notwithstanding  the 
limited  staff  of  workers.  The  lawns  are 
soft,  velvety  and  green. 

Some  of  the  trials  we  reported  during  the 
past  summer,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  repeat  them.  The  early  promise  of  a 
good  crop  of  Apples,  particularly  on  the 
young  trees  that  have  been  reared  during 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  has  more  than 
equalled  the  anticipation.  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
imagine  that  Pears  cannot  bear  well  two 
years  in  succession.  The  old  pyramidal 
trees,  not  far  from  the  Sutton  Court  Road 
entrance  to  the  gardens,  give  an  ocular 
demonstration  to  the  contrary.  For  several 
years  past  we  have  taken  special  interest 
in  the  old  orchard  house  which  was 
occupied  with  Tomatos  planted  out.  The 
numerous  Tomato  diseases  were  most 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  but  the 
plants  were  marvels  of  fertility.  Young 
vines,  chiefly  Muscats,  were  planted  in  this 
house  some  years  ago  and  trained  up  the 
rafters ;  they  now  almost  solely  occupy  the 
house  and  are  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  fine 
fruit,  the  bunches  being  large,  clean  and 
handsome.  A  new  house  constructed  in 
another  part  of  the  garden  to  illustrate  a 
system  of  glazing  by  supporting  the  glass 
on  strained  wires,  is  devoted  to  Tomato 
culture  in  pots.  The  plants  for  sometime 
past  have  been  ripening  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit  which  is  colouring  nicely  under  the 
influence. of  plenty  of  sunlight  and  heat. 

In  the  flower  garden  on  either  side  of  the 
long  walk  are  numerous  beds  filled  with 
modern  and  popular  classes  of  bedding 
plants,  all  flowering  profusely  and  including 
a  fine  bed  of  the  old  Fuchsia  fulgens.  Else¬ 
where,  Pelargoniums  illustrate  their  uses 
for  pot  culture.  A  house  near  the  entrance 
is  gay  with  a  collection  of  Fuchsias,  new 
and  old,  now  in  a  most  floriferous  state. 
The  unique  collection  of  autumn-flowering 
Phloxes  is  now  a  blaze  of  colour  of  all 
shades  except  yellow.  The  superintendent 
has  also  amply  demonstrated  that,  with  a 
little  attention  to  their  peculiar  requirements, 
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Violas  can  not  only  be  grown,  but  will  give 
great  satisfaction  for  decorative  purposes 
under  the  influence  of  the  dry  climate  of 
the  London  district.  Continental  horti¬ 
cultural  papers  have  described  the  cultural 
treatment  given  to  Violas  here,  and  the 
resulting  success. 

While  the  crops  of  fruits  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  flowers,  even  at  this  late  period 
of  the  year,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired, 
the  collections  and  trials  of  vegetables  are 
following  each  other  in  due  succession. 
The  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers  and  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  excellent  samples  of  vegetable 
growth,  testifying  to  the  rich  character  of 
the  soil  and  the  tillage  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  Then  on  the  whole  it  must  be 
affirmed  that  Chiswick  is  not  only  up  to 
the  usual  standard,  but  ahead  of  former 
years  in  many  respects.  If  there  is  little 
science  to  explain  physiological  facts,  very 
little,  if  anything,  is  wrong  with  the 
practical  work  compared  with  that  to  be 
seen  in  the  best  of  gardens  where  there  is 
any  pretence  at  cultural  skill.  Whatever 
the  intention  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
practical  work  conducted  here  by  Mr. 
Barron  has  been  productive  of  results  that 
have  not  hitherto  been  surpassed  in  any 
one  year  since  we  first  knew  the  gardens. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  con¬ 
sidering  the  reduced  staff"  by  which  the 
gardens  have  been  manned  for  many 
years  past. 

- — 

The  flora  of  British  India  includes  something  like 
1,200  species  of  grasses. 

About  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  visit  Kew 
gardens  during  the  year,  but  chiefly  in  the  summer 
months. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Temperate  House  near  the 
Pagoda  in  Kew  Gardens,  has  now  been  commenced, 
and  will  be  pushed  on  with  all  speed. 

A  big  Sunflower,  standing  6J  ft.  high  with  leaves 
15  in.  across,  and  a  bloom  15  in.  in  diameter  and 
45  in.  in  circumference,  is  flowering  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Steven  Searle,  Station  Road,  Mayfield. 

Scotch  Grapes  took  the  cake  at  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Fruit  Show  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  the  30th 
ult.  Mr.  Kirk,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Thomson-Paton, 
Norwood,  Alloa,  carried  off  first  for  six  bunches  of 
Grapes,  and  first  for  four,  and  was  awarded  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Medal  of  Ireland. 

Use  a  separate  brush  for  each  colour  of  Begonia 
about  to  be  fertilised  for  the  production  of  seed  in 
assorted  colours.  Every  stray  grain  of  pollen  serves 
to  spoil  a  strain,  and  usually  accounts  for  the  rogues 
that  come  up  in  a  seed  bed.  Such  waifs  should  not 
be  set  down  to  reversion,  if  by  careful  working  and 
correct  observation  you  can  prove  the  contrary.  All 
such  work  should  be  conducted  under  glass. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. — In  the  Victoria 
Tank  of  the  above  Society,  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  is 
one  of  the  finest  plants  of  the  Royal  Water  Lily  ever 
before  seen  in  London.  The  surface  covered  by  the 
plant  is  over  400  square  feet.  There  are  ten  gigantic 
leaves,  each  measuring  more  than  7  ft.  in 
diameter,  while  the  beautiful  flowers  are  corres¬ 
pondingly  fine.  An  early  visit  to  the  gardens  to  view 
the  plant  is  desirable,  as,  though  it  is  now  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  being  grown  as  an  annual,  it  will 
shortly  begin  to  decay. 

Amateurs  have  in  some  instances  led  the  way 
in  the  proper  methods  of  cultivating  tuberous 
Begonias.  In  their  cool  conservatories  the  plants 
were  sturdy,  short  jointed,  and  floriferous,  whereas 
in  the  warm  houses  of  professional  gardeners,  who 
believed  that  the  plants  required  a  high  temperature 
to  bring  them  to  perfection,  they  were  lanky  and 
but  poorly  furnished  with  blossom.  Matters  have 


been  greatly  mended  since  those  early  beginnings, 
and  the  infancy  of  the  race. 

Seaweed  is  eaten  to  a  large  extent  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  during  the  winter  months. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  tons  of  water  are 
given  off  into  the  air  by  an  Oak  tree  carrying 
700,000  leaves  during  the  season. 

The  oldest  book  in  the  world  is  stated  to  be  the 
Papyrus  Prisse,  kept  in  the  national  library  at  Paris. 
It  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  34th  century  B.C. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. — On  the 
30th  ult.,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland 
held  their  Autumn  Flower  and  Fruit  Show  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  at  the  rear  of  Lord  Iveagh’s  resi¬ 
dence,  Harcourt  Street  entrance.  The  entries  in  all 
classes  were  considerably  over  the  average,  and  in 
fine  weather  no  more  enjoyable  spot  could  be  found 
than  in  the  tents  and  cool  shade  of  the  trees  in  the 
garden. 

Few  plants  are  more  easily  propagated  than 
tuberous  Begonias.  Given  a  low  span-roofed  house 
or  a  pit  and  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  make  up  a 
propagating  bed  consisting  chiefly  of  sand,  to  fill  it 
with  cuttings,  to  keep  them  moist  and  the  house  cool 
and  shaded  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  No  artificial 
heat  is  needed  during  the  summer  months.  The 
bed  may  be  emptied  and  refilled  with  cuttings  four  to 
six  times  during  the  course  of  the  season. 

A  Remarkable  Cabbage. — An  agricultural  corres¬ 
pondent  vouches  for  the  following : — In  a  field  of 
Cabbages  in  the  Lincolnshire  Fen  district  at  the 
present  time  there  is  growing  one  of  the  largest 
specimens  ever  produced.  It  occupies  the  space  of 
about  a  dozen  ordinary  plants,  measures  12  ft.  to 
13  ft.  round  the  extreme  outer  edge  of  the  leaves,  and 
is  nearly  5  ft.  across.  The  other  plants  in  the  field 
are  of  natural  size,  having  been  planted  out  in  the 
spring. 

At  Philadelphia. — A  gardener  says  of  tuberous 
Begonias  :  “  Not  excepting  any  other  plant,  tender 
or  hardy,  these  Begonias  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
really  done  well  one  season  with  another.  In  a 
year,  when  through  the  whole  month  of  July  we  had 
only  two  clear  days,  the  more  it  rained  the  more 
the  Begonias  seemed  to  thrive.  Another  summer 
that  was  dry  and  warm,  and  everything  else  showed 
the  effect  of  the  drought,  the  Begonias  kept  their 
freshness  wonderfully.  No  other  plant  will  give 
such  rich  returns  for  so  little  care.” 

Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists. — At 
the  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  in  the  Casino, 
Ghent,  on  the  1st  inst.,  the  committee  awarded 
Certificates  of  Merit  to  Dieffenbachia  Fournieri, 
shown  by  M.  Ed.  Pynaert-Van  Geert ;  to  Vriesia 
Henrici  (pscittacina  x  splendens),  presented  by  M. 
L.  Poelman-Maenhout  ;  to  Tradescantia  reginae, 
shown  by  M.  Ed.  Pynaert-Van  Geert;  to  Laelio- 
cattleya  andreana  (Cattleya  bicolor  x  Laelia  elegans) 
shown  by  Mr.  Albert  Truffaut ;  to  Anisogonia 
decussata,  shown  by  M.  Desmet-Duvivier  ;  and  to  a 
collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  staged 
by  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Guequier.  A  Botanical 
Certificate  was  accorded  to  Rottlera  hamosa,  shown 
by  M.  E.  Pynaert-Van  Geert. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute’s  Vineyards. — Writing  about 
the  Cardiff  Vineyards  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  F.R.H.S., 
says  : — “  The  bright  sunshine  and  dry  hot  weather 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  was 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vines.  The 
plants  flowered  early  and  set  well,  but  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  dull,  cold,  wet,  sunless  weather  so  prevalent 
for  some  time  after  the  early  part  of  July  has  been 
very  much  against  the  development  of  the  fruit. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  vines  in  the  older  vine¬ 
yards  at  Castle  Coch  have  been  attacked  by  the 
common  mildew  for  the  first  time  since  they  were 
planted.  The  Whitethorn  hedge  surrounding  the 
vineyard  was  the  first  to  be  attacked,  and  from  it  it 
spread  rapidly  over  the  vines — both  fruit  and 
leaves — and  I  am  afraid  the  Grapes  at  Castle  Coch 
will  consequently  be  a  failure  this  year.  The  vines 
in  the  vineyard  at  Swanbridge  are  clean  and  healthy 
and  free  from  any  signs  of  mildew.  There  is  a  fair 
average  crop,  and  the  fruit  has  obtained  the  size  of 


large  marrow  Peas.  Both  vines  and  fruit  look  well, 
and  if  the  weather  from  this  date  should  prove 
favourable  I  have  no  doubt  the  Grapes  will  ripen 
satisfactorily. 

The  yield  of  Wheat  in  Manitoba  this  year  is 
estimated  at  30,000,000  bushels;  oats  22,000,000, 
and  barley  3,500,000  bushels,  and  the  grain  is  said  to 
be  splendid. 

The  Lettuce  is  said  to  act  as  a  compass  plant,  and 
that  its  leaves  grow  straight  up,  and  have  the 
faculty  of  twisting  till  the  edges  point  due  north 
and  south. 

The  general  impression  that  double-flowered 
Begonias,  and  especially  those  with  large  flowers, 
are  unsuitable  for  bedding  purposes,  we  believe  is  a 
mistake,  and  one  that  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
rectify.  Double  varieties  with  both  large  and  small 
flowers,  already  in  cultivation,  have  proved  that  it 
is  as  much  a  case  of  individual  suitability  as  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  same  fact  applies  to  single  sorts, 
some  of  which  are  as  useless  for  outdoor  culture  as 
the  unsuitable  double  ones. 

Australian  Lemons. — A  Covent  Garden  sale  of 
Lemons,  just  received  from  Australia,  has  attracted 
particular  attention  to  the  scarcity  of  this  fruit,  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  Irrigation  Colonies  of  Mildura 
and  Renmark  as  Lemon-growing  districts.  Five 
hundred  cases  were  disposed  of  at  prices  ranging 
from  9s.  6d.  to  14s.  6d.  per  case,  which  is  regarded 
as  an  exceptionally  good  price  at  auction,  but  not 
fully  representing  the  value  of  the  fruit,  and  higher 
prices  are  confidently  expected  when  the  quality 
becomes  known.  Compared  with  the  fruit  com¬ 
monly  sold  in  England,  its  value  is  at  least  as  three 
to  one.  It  has  a  thin  smooth  skin  of  pure  pale 
colour,  a  very  juicy  pulp  with  but  few  pips,  weighs 
heavily,  and  is  of  full  average  size.  Samples  are 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  London  Office  of  Messrs. 
Chaffey  Bros.,  Limited,  35,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— A  meeting  of 
this  Society  took  place  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Murray,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Wm.  Sharp,  Freeland, 
Forgandenny,  in  a  communication  on  "  Orchid 
Culture,"  remarked  that  to  cultivate  successfully, 
one  should  imitate  nature  as  much  as  possible,  and 
find  out  the  natural  surroundings  of  each  individual 
Orchid — altitude,  temperature,  moisture,  &c.  He 
described  the  method  of  planting,  discussed  the 
somewhat  difficult  question  of  watering,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  manure  should  be  given— this  being 
matter  of  controversy  among  Orchid  growers — and 
emphasised  the  point  of  cleanliness.  Numerous 
other  useful  hints  were  given  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Orchid,  than  which,  Mr.  Sharp  observed,  there 
was  no  more  beautiful  example  in  plant  life  of 
nature's  handiwork.  In  a  short  discussion  which 
followed,  Mr.  James  Grieve,  Mr.  George  Wood,  Mr. 
Robert  Morrison,  and  others  took  part,  and  Mr. 
Sharp  was  awarded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames. — The  annual  re¬ 
union  of  gardeners  who  have  served  at  different 
times  in  the  gardens  at  Park  Place,  was  held  on 
August  29th,  and  favoured  by  splendid  weather.  As 
usual  a  cricket  match  was  arranged  between  the 
past  and  present  members,  although,  sad  to  say,  the 
old-time  associates  proved  that  they  were  “  past  ”  in 
more  senses  than  one,  being  only  able  to  wield  the 
willow  to  the  tune  of  some  twenty-six  runs,  as 
against  ninety -one  compiled  by  their  opponents. 
An  excellent  lunch  was  provided,  which  everyone 
attacked  with  great  gusto,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
day  was  oppressively  hot.  In  rising  to  bid  the 
guests  welcome  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Noble,  and 
to  propose  the  health  of  the  hostess,  Mr.  Stanton 
said  that  pleased  as  he  was  to  see  such  a 
large  gathering,  that  pleasure  was  tinged  with 
sorrow  that  none  of  his  Continental  friends  were  able 
to  be  present  to  share  in  the  festivities,  and  he  would 
like  to  mention  the  names  of  such  brethren  in  horti¬ 
culture  as  Beratr  Ducret,  Gravereau,  Rebillon, 
Flament,  the  brothers  Courtois  and  Trousse,  Fortin, 
Emile  Revoiron,  and  Albert  Pelletier — the  last  two, 
alas,  absent  for  ever.  Mr.  Stanton  also  remarked 
that  the  linking  together  of  past  and  present  was  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see 
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that  at  our  great  national  establishment  at  Kew  a 
guild  of  past  and  present  had  been  formed,  with  the 
idea  of  keeping  all  the  horticultural  graduates  sent 
out  from  that  institution  in  touch  with  each  other. 
In  conclusion,  he  said  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
him  to  propose  the  health  of  Mrs.  Noble,  than  whom, 
as  they  were  all  aware,  no  kindlier  or  more  generous 
mistress  existed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day  Mrs. 
Noble  and  several  other  members  of  her  family  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  were  greeted  with  hearty 
cheers  on  all  hands.  Nightfall  alone  put  a  stop  to 
the  festivities,  and  brought  to  a  close  one  more 
memorable  and  pleasurable  day  in  the  history  of 
Park  Place  and  its  far-famed  gardens. 

Battle  of  Flowers  in  California. — The  floral  carnival 
held  at  Santa  Cruz,  California,  12th  June,  attracted 
crowds  of  visitors.  The  parade  of  floral  floats  and 
flower-bedecked  vehicles  was  very  elaborate.  After 
the  procession  entered  the  carnival  arena  the  queen, 
with  her  maids  of  honour,  descended  from  her  float 
and  reviewed  the  parade,  which  passed  three  times 
around  the  vast  amphitheatre.  On  the  third  time 
around  the  judges  awarded  the  prizes.  Then  came 
the  battle  of  flowers.  It  was  a  bloodless  battle. 
Every  spectator  threw  flowers  and  bouquets  at  those 
on  the  floats  and  in  the  carriages.  The  floral 
ammunition  was  abundant.  The  battle  raged 
pleasantly  until  Queen  Anita  gave  the  order  for  it  to 
cease. 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society —At  the 
Floral  Committee  meeting  of  August  10th,  1895,  the 
committee  awarded  First-class  Certificates  to  Mr. 
K.  Wezelenburg,  of  Hazerswoude,  for  Sambucus 
racemosa  plumosa  fl.  aureis ;  to  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Krelage  &  Son,  of  Haarlem,  for  Gloxinia  hybrida 
grandiflora  Roi  des  Rouges,  Montbretia  crocosmiae- 
flora  Arc  en  ciel,  and  M.  c.  Volan;  to  Mr. 
Egb.  Kloosterhuis,  of  Veendam,  for  Acer  dasy- 
carpum  pulverulentum  and  Prunus  oeconomica  alba 
spicata ;  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Daudey  Hzn.,  of  Haarlem, 
for  Cactus  Dahlia  Matchless  ;  and  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Van 
Tubergen,  Jr.,  of  Haarlem,  for  Montbretia  crocos- 
miaeflora  Arc  en  ciel,  and  Tigridia  pavonia  alba  im- 
maculata.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  K.  Wezelenburg,  of  Hazerswoude,  for  Spiraea 
Bumalda  Anthony  Waterer,  and  Hydrangea  horten- 
sis  aurea  maculata  ;  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son, 
of  Haarlem,  for  Begonia  tuberosa  fl.  pi.  Prin- 
cesse  Olga,  and  B.  t.  multiflora  plena  Petit  Henry; 
to  Mr.  Egb.  Kloosterhuis,  of  Veendam,  for  Betula 
Maximowiczi ;  to  Mr.  C.  W.  R.  Scholten,  Jr.,  of 
Amsterdam,  for  Cycnoches  Loddigesi  (?)  ;  and  to 
Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  Jr.,  of  Haarlem,  for  Cactus 
Dahlias  Purple  Prince,  and  Mr.  A.  Beck.  A  Botani¬ 
cal  Certificate  was  accorded  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Van 
Tubergen,  Jr.,  of  Haarlem,  for  Watsonia  rosea. 

- -t* - 

“HE  MIGHT  BE  A  GARDENER.” 

Some  odd  phrases  occur  occasionally  in  our  public 
prints  The  following,  culled  from  the  Daily  News 
of  the  14th  ult.,  must,  I  think,  be  considered  as  one 
of  those.  At  least  it  requires  elucidation.  It  has 
reference  to  the  "  miraculous  cure  at  Lourdes,"  and 
is  descriptive  of  the  impostor  in  question,  one 
Dalannoy,  who  was  not  only  guilty  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  fraud,  but  to  his  other  sins  he  added  that 
of  petty  larceny.  Result — four  years’  imprisonment 
and  ten  years’  police  surveillance.  This  is  the  man 
the  Daily  Neivs  disposes  of  in  the  following  manner  : 
“  Dalannoy  is  52  years  of  age,  and  his  face  has  that 
mixed  expression  so  common  among  French  peasants 
of  candour  and  cunning  ;  he  might  be  a  gardener." 
The  italics  are  mine,  fcr  the  statement  seems  so 
extraordinary  that  emphasis  is  necessary.  What 
does  the  writer  mean  ?  Does  he  intend  to  insinuate 
that  the  mixed  expression  of  candour  and  cunning 
is  peculiar  to,  or  acutely  developed  in,  the  gardening 
class ;  or  has  he  some  unholy  spite  against  a  member 
of  the  craft  ? 

If  it  be  true  that  gardening  is  a  "  gentle  art,"  then 
I  contend  that  those  members  who  are  mainly 
responsible  for  an  exposition  of  it  must  necessarily 
be  very  far  removed  from  such  a  designation  as  is 
here  implied.  Gardening,  on  the  other  hand,  tends 
rather  to  friendly  feeling,  to  brotherly  love,  to 
nobility  of  sentiment,  than  to  the  base  and  sordid 
motives  which  are  here  suggested.  But  perhaps 
after  all  the  author  does  not  mean  what  he  says  ;  the 
phraseology  may  be  incomplete  ;  the  association  of 
ideas  may  have  got  "  mixed  ’’ ;  or  possibly  the  term 


"  gardener”  was  erroneously  substituted  for  "penny- 
a-liner,"  that  is,  one  who  gets  his  living  by  mean 
expedients. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  IV. 

- - 

TYING  RASPBERRY  CANES. 

The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  cultivator  rules  to 
a  great  extent  the  method  of  training  or  tying 
Raspberry  canes.  In  the  garden  where  expense  is 
not  spared  neat  iron  standards  are  fixed,  on  which 
wires  are  strained  ;  to  these  the  canes  are  neatly  tied. 
In  the  field  or  market  garden  where  economy  is 
rigidly  practised,  the  canes  are  cut  to  within  ft. 
or  2  ft.  of  the  ground,  according  to  their  strength  ; 
the  remaining  canes  are  self-supporting,  as  the  crop 
is  not  heavy  on  such  short  canes.  In  taking  charge 
of  a  garden  last  year  with  a  large  plantation  of 
Raspberries,  I  found  them  growing  in  an  as-you- 
please  kind  of  way.  The  tips  had  been  cut,  leaving 
about  4!  ft.  of  good  strong  canes,  or  5  or  6  to  a 
stool.  They  were  first  tied  together  with  a  piece  of 
string  or  other  rough  tying  material.  The  crop  was 
a  very  good  one,  but  some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  picking  the  fruit  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  canes,  when  weighted  with  foliage  and 
fruit,  fell  about. 

This  year,  being  unable  to  procure  sufficient 
stakes  for  the  whole  plantation,  I  tied  the  canes 
down  and  made  them  self-supporting  ;  half  the  canes 
of  one  stool  or  root  I  bent  over  to  meet  the  same 
number  of  canes  from  the  next  stool,  an  arch  being 
formed  between  two  stools.  The  end  canes,  if  not 
strong,  I  either  cut  down  to  about  3J  ft.  or 
3  ft.,  or  tied  them  all  over.  I  find  my  crop  this  year 
is  more  than  50  per  cent,  heavier  than  last  year 
notwithstanding  the  severe  drought  in  early  summer. 
By  bending  the  canes  down  a  greater  number  of 
shoots  is  obtained  from  buds  which  ordinarily  remain 
dormant  near  the  base.  These  are  induced  to  start, 
and  in  due  course  produce  fruit,  which,  with  me, 
although  later,  was  of  good  quality. — A .  P. 

- - - 

CURRIEHILL,  MIDLOTHIAN. 

Paying  a  visit  to  the  gardens  at  this  pretty  place,  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  view  obtained  from  them. 
To  the  north  the  hills  of  Fife  stretch  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  In  the  foreground  that  noble 
feat  of  engineering,  namely,  the  Forth  Bridge,  spans 
the  silvery-looking  Firth,  and  to  the  eastward 
“  Arthur’s  Seat  ”  and  Edinburgh  Castle,  appear 
like  sentinals  keeping  guard  over  the  gray  city.  To 
the  south  the  Pentland  Hills,  famous  in  "  song  and 
story,”  complete  the  picture.  On  entering  the 
garden  we  were  shown  lovely  masses  of  Carna¬ 
tions,  both  named  and  seedling  varieties,  some  of  the 
latter  being  well  worth  perpetuating.  Begonias  are 
largely  used  for  bedding  purposes,  and  they  seem 
to  be  at  home  judging  from  their  healthy  appear¬ 
ance. 

On  coming  to  the  vineries  we  were  much  surprised 
when  we  saw  the  monstrous  bunches  of  Grapes, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  specially  taking  the  eye — 
Gros  Maroc,  Black  Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling, 
being  perfect  models,  and  all  finishing  well,  which 
says  much  for  the  skilful  cultivation  afforded  them 
by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Mattison.  In  the  stove 
Crotons,  Caladiums,  Strobilanthus,  etc.,  were  in 
excellent  health.  One  large  Eucharis  was  covered 
with  a  mass  of  bloom.  Orchids  were  in  a  very 
healthy  state.  We  had  to  content  ourselves  with 
just  a  peep  into  the  Fernery  as  our  time  was  limited, 
and  after  taking  leave  of  the  gardener  we  set  our 
faces  homewards,  greatly  pleased  with  our  visit.— 
Diosma. 

- ^ - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  :  KEEPING  THE 
BUD. 

The  work  at  present  among  the  above  is  very  heavy, 
nothiDg  short  of  an  every-day  routine  satisfying  the 
keenest  growers  In  a  previous  article  I  dealt  wiih 
the  taking  or  securing  of  the  bud.  The  other  day  I 
saw  some  plants  belonging  to  an  amateur  with  the 
bud  taken,  but  growths  of  all  sizes  attached.  This 
is  my  reason  for  writing  now  on  the  way  to  keep  the 
bud  when  secured.  From  the  exact  time  the  bud  is 
taken,  growth  will  commence  in  all  directions,  from 
suckers  at  the  base  to  small  laterals  at  every  leaf- 
joint  up  the  stem.  If  it  is  intended  to  put  size  and 
fulness  into  the  blooms,  these  must  be  removed  at 
once,  for  if  left,  complete  failure  will  surely  result. 

Those  growers,  however,  who,  when  potting  the 
plants  on  for  the  last  time,  finished  within  two 


inches  of  the  top  of  the  rim,  should,  without  loss  of 
time,  give  quite  an  inch  more  covering,  using  a  good 
mixture  of  loam  with  an  addition  of  some  good  ferti¬ 
liser  ;  "  Clay’s  ”  being  as  reliable  as  any.  Great 
care  and  judgment  must  be  employed  in  using  very 
strong  manures,  a  gradual  bringing  up  to  it  being 
the  great  thing  to  aim  at.  All  the  dry  winds  and 
bright  weather  possible  are  now  needed  to  make  up 
for  the  long  spells  of  wet  weather  the  plants 
passed  through  during  their  early  period  of  growth. 
Give,  however,  the  best  attention — a  word  that 
clears  the  road  to  many  victories— and  in  a  word  is 
the  one  thing  needed  to  make  the  subject  of  my 
short  article  as  much  a  success  as  possible. — J.  G. 
Pettinger,  Strawberry  Da'e  Nurseries,  Harrogate. 

- - 

FLOWERS  AND  TOMATOS  AT 
FOREST  HILL. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  we  took  some  notes  of  the 
subjects  now  in  season  there.  The  Begonias  we 
recorded  in  our  special  number  for  that  popular 
class  of  plants,  and  need  not  describe  them  on  this 
occasion,  as  our  readers  can  refer  to  that  report  so 
recently  made.  Several  other  useful  classes  of 
plants  of  which  Messrs.  Carter  make  a  speciality 
now  engage  our  attention. 

Balsams  and  Petunias. 

A  large  collection  of  Balsams,  in  all  the  leading 
colours,  are  raised  annually  for  the  production  of 
seed,  and  were  swelling  up  a  fine  crop  on  the  leading 
stems,  while  the  lateral  branches  were  still  in  full 
bloom  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  They  are 
assorted  in  colours,  without  any  special  name 
beyond  that  indicating  the  several  hues  and  mark¬ 
ings.  Amongst  the  finer  double  varieties  were 
white,  scarlet,  carnation-striped,  blush- white, 
scarlet  (a  very  fine  form),  purple,  purple-striped, 
pink,  salmon,  crimson-flaked,  and  crimson  Carna¬ 
tion-striped,  the  latter  being  striped  with  crimson  on 
a  bright  rose  ground.  They  are  grown  in  moderate¬ 
sized  pots  without  any  special  feeding,  which  is  best 
for  the  production  of  seed.  The  Gloxinias  were 
more  advanced,  and  maturing  a  crop  of  seed. 

Petunias. 

A  set  of  frames  extending  along  the  side  of  a 
lengthy  house,  but  outside,  was  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  Petunias,  and  though  many  of  them  ex¬ 
hibited  beautiful  colours  in  various  shades,  including 
white  with  a  purple  margin,  and  pink  with  a  dark 
purple  border,  they  consist  of  the  residue  remaining 
over  after  the  filling  of  a  long  span-roofed  house,  in 
which  the  most  select  and  named  varieties  are 
located.  Passing  inside  the  house  we  noted  a 
beautiful  sort  named  Double  Pigmy,  which  was 
raised  here  and  is  considered  new.  It  cropped  up 
originally  amongst  a  dwarf-striped  strain,  and  both 
the  single  and  double  are  purple  and  beautifully 
striped  with  white.  The  plants  are  dwarf  and  very 
floriferous.  Purple  Prince  is  more  intensely 
coloured  than  Clematis  Jackmanni,  but  something 
in  the  same  way.  There  was  a  large  quantity  of  the 
Empress  strain,  having  huge,  light  and  dark  purple 
flowers,  with  a  creamy  centre.  White  Pearl  is  a 
very  floriferous  sort.  The  wavy  segments  of  Queen 
of  Roses  are  of  a  bright  rosy  hue.  Very  singular  is 
that  named  Duchess  of  Connaught,  which  has  dark 
purple  flowers,  with  a  broad,  bright  green  edge. 
The  Clematis  strain  is  highly  interesting  and 
beautiful,  for  the  flowers  remind  ohe  of  a  dark 
purple-blue  Clematis  Jackmanni,  entirely  distinct 
from  Purple  Prince,  and  in  our  opinion  the  choicest 
of  the  two  strains,  though  we  admit  that  tastes  may 
differ  in  this  respect.  Crimson  King  has  dark  and 
richly-coloured  flowers  corresponding  to  the  name. 
Very  beautiful  is  the  laced  strain,  which  varies  con¬ 
siderably  in  colour,  but  has  a  white  and  fringed 
margin  to  the  flowers.  Those  of  Danish  Flag  have 
a  similar  range  of  variation,  but  they  are  charac¬ 
terised  by  large  size,  with  broad,  white  stripes  on  a 
purple  ground.  Very  attractive  also  are  Queen 
Mab,  purple  and  heavily  veined,  and  Blue  Veined, 
which  is  a  strain  with  light  blue  flowers  netted  with 
dark  veins. 

Miscellaneous  Flowers. 

We  were  highly  interested  in  a  Wallflower,  which, 
though  not  new  to  us,  may  have  been  forgotten  by 
some  of  our  readers.  The  seeds  were  sown  last 
March,  and  the  seedlings,  after  having  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  open  ground,  commenced  flowering  on 
the  20th  July,  that  is,  a  full  month  before  we  saw 
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them.  The  brown  and  yellow  flowers  were  large, 
fragrant,  and  valuable  on  account  of  the  earliness 
with  which  they  can  be  produced.  Two  other  sorts 
sown  on  the  same  date  were  not  even  showing  a  bud. 
Close  by  here  was  a  large  plantation  of  that  popular 
greenhouse  plant,  Celsia  arcturus,  grown  for  seed, 
and  notably  dwarf.  Amongst  hardy  plants  we 
noted  a  white  variety  of  Campanula  grandiflora 
Mariesi.  In  one  of  the  warmer  houses  Saintpaulia 
ionantha,  with  flowers  resembling  those  of  a  Violet, 
has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past.  A  batch  of 
Streptocarpus,  with  large  flowers  in  a  great  variety 
of  colours,  brightens  up  another  bench  not  far  off. 

Tomatos. 

We  have  on  several  previous  occasions  examined 
the  Tomatos  under  glass  here,  but  have  never  seen 
them  in  better  condition,  nor  more  fruitful.  One  of 
the  side  benches  of  the  large  house  is  occupied  with 
a  new  variety  trained  up  under  the  glass.  The 
plants  are  grown  in  a  small  quantity  of  soil  on  a 
slate  bench,  and  though  they  have  never  been 
stopped,  they  are  dwarf  and  fruiting  almost  to  the 
top.  The  fruit  is  deep  crimson-red,  and  smooth  or 
sometimes  slightly  corrugated.  The  house  is  kept  dry 
and  well  ventilated,  which,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the 
rich  colouring  of  Blenheim  Orange,  now  widely 
recognised  as  a  variety  of  special  and  excellent 
flavour.  They  are  grown  in  boxes  of  soil,  and  bear 
a  heavy  crop.  The  dark  crimson  fruited  Duke  of 
York  is  grown  under  the  same  conditions,  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  striking  appearance  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit,  though  a  quantity  of  fruit  had  been  gathered, 
and  the  seeds  of  the  same  were  in  the  process  of 
cleaning.  The  shape  and  colour  of  the  fruit  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  and  some  of  the  bunches  bear 
very  large  samples.  Hackwood  Park  Prolific  is 
still  popular  in  many  establishments,  and  is  grown 
to  meet  the  demand.  The  fruits  are  very  abundant, 
but  sometimes  deficient  in  shape.  Other  varieties, 
also  very  fruitful,  are  Sutton’s  Dessert,  Sutton's  Per¬ 
fection,  and  Ham  Green  Favourite.  No  manure  is 
given  with  the  soil,  but  fertilisers  are  employed  after 
some  bunches  of  fruit  are  set.  A  large  specimen  of 
the  tree  Tomato  (Cyphomandra  betacea)  still 
remains  to  some  extent  a  curiosity,  though  several 
gardeners  have  given  it  a  trial  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  plant  is  heavily  laden  with  its 
egg-shaped  and  distinct-looking  fruits.  Another 
curiosity  in  its  way  is  a  Bean  allied  to  the  Scarlet 
Runner,  but  which  bears  wrinkled,  snake-like  pods 
2  ft.  long.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  salmon  colour, 
and  the  seeds  are  black.  No  name  is  attached  to 
it. 


ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  The  Editor. 

The  orchids  here  recorded  were  certificated 
according  to  merit  by  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  27th  ult. 

Cattleya  aurea  Mrs.  Fred  Hardy.  Nov.  var. 

■ — The  sepals  of  this  magnificent  Cattleya  are 
creamy  ;  but  the  elliptic  petals  are  crisped,  wavy, 
and  pure  white,  making  a  handsome  contrast  with 
the  crimson-purple  lip.  The  greater  part  of  the  area 
■of  the  middle  and  side  lobes,  as  well  as  the  interior 
of  the  tube,  is  lined  with  orange  veins  on  a  crimson- 
purple.  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Coelogyne  Veitchi.  Nov.  sp. — Seldom  do  we 
meet  with  a  more  distinct  species  in  the  genus  than 
this  pretty  and  graceful  pure  white  one.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  conical,  ribbed  and  in.  to  3  in. 
long.  The  lanceolate,  leathery  leaves  are  dark 
olive  green.  The  flower  scape  is  pendulous,  1  ft.  to 
2J  ft.  long,  and  covered  with  large  gray  bracts  in  the 
early  stages  till  it  lengthens  and  the  medium-sized, 
pure  white  flowers  expand.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  incurved,  but  the  lip  is  recurved.  The  flowers 
are  largest  on  the  pseudo-bulbs  made  at  Chelsea. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Laeliocattleya  Charles  Darwin.  Nov.  liyb. 
bigen. — This  handsome  bigeneric  hybrid  was  obtained 
from  Laelia  elegans  Turneri  elsteadense  crossed  with 
Cattleya  maxima  peruviana.  The  slender,  com¬ 
pressed  stems  are  tinted  with  purple,  and  3  in.  to 
8  in.  long.  The  solitary  leathery  leaf  is  also  pur¬ 
plish.  The  sepals  are  purple  and  the  oblong-elliptic 
petals  of  a  darker  shade.  The  blade  of  the  lip  is 


transverse,  wavy,  crisped,  and  intense  purple.  The 
side  lobes  are  tipped  with  purple,  but  their  interior 
as  well  as  the  throat  is  yellow.  It  is  a  fine  produc¬ 
tion.  Award  of  Merit.  Charles  Ingram,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  Elstead  House, 
Godaiming. 

Dendrobium  hookerianum. — The  flowers  of 
this  Dendrobe  are  produced  on  the  young,  leafy 
stems,  which  are  about  3  ft.  long,  and  are  borne  in 
lateral  racemes  or  clusters  of  two  to  four.  The  yellow 
sepals  are  oblong  and  the  narrowly  obovate  petals 
golden-yellow.  The  lip  is  similar  in  colour  with  two 
maroon  blotches  near  the  base,  and  deeply  fringed. 
Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(grower,  Mr.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Laelia  elegans  Owenae.  Nov.  var. — This 
choice  and  handsome  Laelia  belongs  to  the  Turneri 
section  of  the  species,  than  which  it  is  much  darker 
with  very  broad  segments.  Award  of  Merit.  Thos. 
Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand 
Hall,  near  Manchester. 

Aeranthus  grandiflorus. — The  leaves  of  this 
plant  cover  the  short  stems,  and  the  long,  slender, 
one-flowered  scapes  arise  from  beneath  them.  The 
pale  yellow  sepals  are  lanceolate,  and  the  lateral 
ones  undergo  a  peculiar  twist  above  the  base,  making 
them  stand  out  horizontally.  The  petals  are  paler 
and  drawn  out  into  tails.  The  heart-shaped  lip  is 
hinged  to  the  foot  of  the  column,  and  has  a  curiously 
thickened  spur  like  a  spring  hinge.  Botanical 
Certificate.  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cummins),  The  Grange,  Wallington. 

Bulbophyllum  Reinwardtii. — The  flowers  of 
this  species  are  small,  singly  produced  on  the  flower 
scapes,  and  all  the  segments  are  brown.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

Complications  in  naming  hybrid  Cypri¬ 
pedium  s. — I  do  not  know  if  any  arrangement  has 
been  made  in  respect  to  an  error  in  naming  a  hybrid 
Cypripedium  on  August  13th,  to  acquaint  the 
garden  press  of  the  correction  made  at  the 
Orchid  Committee  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
27th  ult.  The  Cypripedium  referred  to  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Statter,  and  was  adjudged  a  First-class 
Certificate  under  the  name  of  C.  Massaianum 
superbum.  The  plant  was  placed  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  C.  Lord  Derby  (C.  Rothschildianum  x 
superbum).  Some  members  of  the  committee  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  a  superior  form  of  C.  Massianum  (C. 
superciliare  x  Rothschildianum),  and  certificated 
it  accordingly  without  reference  to  the  parentage. 
The  matter  of  parentage  was  discovered  and  brought 
before  the  committee  again  on  the  27th  ult.,  when 
the  committee  decided  to  uphold  Mr.  Statter’s  name 
of  Lord  Derby,  this  being  the  reverse  cross  to 
C.  W.  R.  Lee,  certificated  last  year.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  committee  could  only  follow  the  error  of  its 
previous  awards  in  this  matter  of  ( reverse )  crosses, 
and  add  more  difficulties  to  the  complications  which 
already  exist  in  the  nomenclature  of  hybrid 
Orchids.  I  consider  the  sooner  steps  are  taken  to 
stop  naming  reverse  crosses,  and  let  them  remain 
under  the  first  production  from  the  same  two 
parents,  the  clearer  and  better  will  be  our  records  in 
the  future.  I  do  not  say  do  away  with  variety  names, 
where  it  may  be  thought  distinction  and  merit 
deserves  it,  but  why  not  (as  might  certainly  have 
been  done  in  the  case  of  the  above)  have  called  the 
plant  C.  W.  R.  Lee  Mr.  Statter’s  var.,  or  magnificum, 
which  certainly  would  have  been  of  equal  value  to  a 
new  name  ? — H.  J.  C. 

♦  . 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  subjects  received  Awards  of 
Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
27th  ult. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Alocasia  Lowii  grandis. — The  large  shield-shaped 
leaves  of  this  grand  variety  are  dark  olive-green 
above  with  a  glossy  lustre,  and  traversed  with  silvery 
veins  along  the  course  of  the  principal  nerves.  The 
under-surface  is  dark  purple  with  a  network  of 
slender,  transverse  green  veins,  giving  this  stove 
plant  a  handsome  and  unique  appearance.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

Scabiosa  caucasica  alba.— Those  who  know  the 
mauve-purple  forms  of  this  herbaceous  plant  are  fully 
cognisant  c.f  their  beauty  and  utility  for  border 


culture,  and  will  no  doubt  appreciate  and  welcome  a 
new  form  with  white  flowers  that  must  make  admir¬ 
able  companions  for  the  mauve  ones.  Mr.  M. 
Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

Kniphofia  Pfitzeri. — The  flowers  of  this  noble 
plant  are  narrowly  tubular  and  drooping,  but  bright 
orange-scarlet,  and  borne  in  dense  elliptic  spikes, 
6  in.  to  12  in.  long.  They  certainly  have  a  telliDg 
appearance  in  the  garden  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Mr.  M.  Prichard. 

Robinia  mexicana. — The  leaves  of  this  shrub  or 
tree  are  pinnate,  like  those  of  the  better-known 
species,  and  have  ovate  leaflets,  while  the  petioles 
and  young  shoots  are  red,  and  the  stipules  spiny. 
The  flowers  are  rose  coloured  and  borne  in  short 
axillary  racemes.  The  plant  seems  very  distinct 
from  the  other  Robinias.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

Crab  Apple  John  Downie. — The  fruits  of  this 
ornamental  Crab  are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  but  ovate.  The  smooth  skin  possesses  a  shiny 
lustre,  and  is  bright  yellow  with  a  warm  red  cheek 
on  the  sunny  exposure.  It  has  fruited  most  profusely 
this  year,  and  its  decorative  value  when  such  is  the 
case  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

Gladiolus  Kate  Rose. — The  delicately-coloured 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  white,  streaked  with  purple 
near  the  edges,  and  purple  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
throat.  The  lower  segment  is  also  marked  with  a 
large  purple  blotch.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Lang- 
port,  Somerset. 

Gladiolus  Dolops. — The  bold  and  handsome 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  scarlet,  streaked  and 
flaked  with  a  peculiar  colour,  which  seemed 
blackish-violet  towards  the  edges  of  the  segments. 
The  throat  of  the  flower  has  the  appearance  of  being 
powdered  with  white  dust,  owing  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  different  colours.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Gladiolus  Brantford. — The  flowers  in  this  case 
are  of  medium  size,  but  densely  arranged,  and  intense 
crimson,  shaded  with  maroon  at  the  edges  and  in  the 
throat.  There  is  a  crimson  blotch  on  the  lower 
segment.  The  numerous  flowers,  all  fully  expanded 
at  one  time,  give  these  Gladioli  a  noble  and  telling 
appearance  of  great  decorative  value,  and  the 
remaining  buds  all  expand  in  the  course  of  a  fort¬ 
night  if  the  stems  are  cut  and  placed  in  water. 
Their  magnificent  appearance  in  vases  for  room 
decoration  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  recognised. 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Dahlia  Dante. — In  this  we  have  a  show  Dahlia 
of  the  first  water,  being  large,  neat,  maroon-crimson 
and  handsome.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Dahlia  Mabel  Stanton.— Here  again  the  blooms 
are  of  large  size  and  bright  yellow  with  neatly  com¬ 
pressed  florets.  The  variety  belongs  to  the  same 
section  as  the  last  named.  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Dahlia  Fabio. — The  flowers  of  this  pompon  are 
very  small  and  neat,  and  orange-scarlet  passing  into 
yellow  at  the  base  of  the  florets.  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Dahlia  Nerissa. — True  to  the  pompon  section 
this  again  is  small,  exceedingly  neat,  and  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  rosy-purple.  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Dahlia  Purity. — The  florets  in  this  case  are 
much  wider  than  those  of  the  previous  two,  but  the 
blooms  are  small  and  pure  white.  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Dahlia  Douglas. — The  maroon-crimson  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  small  and  very  neat  with  com¬ 
pressed  florets,  which  add  much  to  the  refined  char¬ 
acter  of  the  bloom  as  a  whole.  It  belongs  to  the 
pompon  section,  as  the  three  previous  ones  do.  Mr. 
C.  Turner. 

Dahlia  Beatrice. — This  is  a  true  Cactus  Dahh'a 
of  large  size,  with  long  pointed  florets  of  a  soft  and 
light  yet  rich  lilac,  quite  distinct  from  any  we  have 
seen.  It  is  handsome  and  certain  to  make  its 
appearance  on  the  show  boards.  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Dahlia  Leonora. — The  large  blooms  of  this 
Cactus  variety  have  their  florets  revolute  at  the  sides, 
which  gives  them  a  pointed  and  starry  appearance. 
They  are  purple,  tinted  with  blue,  with  a  scarlet 
reflection  in  the  centre.  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 

Apple  Williams’  Favourite. — The  fruit  of  this 
Apple  is  about  the  size  of  an  average  King  of  the 
Pippins,  but  five  or  more  angled,  and  generally 
almost  covered  with  a  shining  and  bright  red.  The 
eye  is  closed  in  a  small,  shallow,  angular  basin.  The 
fruit  is  now  about  ripe.  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Maidstone. 
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Transcendant  Crab. — Fruiting  and  heavily-laden 
branches  of  this  beautiful  Crab  Apple  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  fruits 
are  larger  than  a  pigeon’s  egg  and  yellow  with  a 
bright  red  cheek  more  or  less  streaked  with  a  darker 
hue.  As  an  ornamental  tree  the  value  of  this  Crab  is 
great,  but  it  may  also  be  utilised  for  culinary  purposes 
to  great  advantage. 

The  subjects  recorded  below  received  First-class 
Certificates  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  3rd 
inst. : — 

Dahlia  Douglas,  Fabio,  and  Nerissa. — For 
description  see  above.  All  three  were  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Dahlia  Ganymede. — In  this  we  have  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  neat  and  beautiful  pompon  of  small  size,  and 
pink,  shaded  with  yellow,  at  the  base  of  the  florets. 
Mr.  C.  Turner. 

'  Dahlia  Endymion. — The  flowers  of  this  Cactus 
variety  are  of  medium  size,  bright  scarlet,  with  long 
and  narrow  pointed  florets,  and  very  choice.  Mr.  C. 
Turner. 

Dahlia  Mr.  A.  Beck. — Here  again  we  have  a 
true  Cactus  Dahlia,  in  this  case  of  large  size,  with 
orange-scarlet,  long  pointed  florets,  and  very  hand¬ 
some.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Wilson  Noble. — Here  we  have  a 
beautiful  and  very  distinct  colour  even  for  a  Cactus 
Dahlia,  being  of  a  rich  orange-salmon.  The  blooms 
are  of  large  size  and  the  florets  of  the  true  Cactus 
type.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Dahlia  Valkyrie. — The  florets  of  this  Cactus 
variety  are  long,  narrowly  pointed,  and  brilliant 
scarlet,  making  a  bloom  of  fine  form,  though  only  of 
medium  size.  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  The  Gardens,  Corn- 
walls,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

Dahlia  Fusilier.- — The  large  blooms  of  this 
Cactus  Dahlia  are  orange-salmon,  with  long  pointed 
florets,  narrower  and  darker  than  those  of  Mrs. 
Wilson  Noble.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
Salisbury. 

Gladiolus  Blushing  Morn. — The  large  blooms 
of  this  Gladiolus  are  blush,  coloured  with  a  crimson 
zone  at  the  base  of  the  tube.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  & 
Co.,  Cambridge. 

Gladiolus  Sunray. — The  flowers  in  this  instance 
are  large  and  pale  salmon-pink,  with  a  dark  blotch 
on  the  lower  segment.  Seventeen  blooms  were  freely 
expanded  on  the  noble  spike  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co. 

Gladiolus  Tessa. — The  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
sort  are  of  a  salmon  hue,  flaked  with  darker  markings 
towards  the  margin.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. 

— -  ■*!»  - 

HARDY  FRUIT  DARIEN. 


The  all-absorbing  task  now  will  be  the  gathering  of 
Apples  and  Pears  as  fast  as  they  fall  ripe — this  year 
a  pretty  heavy  task  throughout  the  country  generally. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  all  cases  that  the  fruit  is  fit 
for  gathering  before  being  operated  on,  otherwise  it 
will  be  useless  to  expect  it  to  acquire  its  full  flavour 
and  delicacy.  The  following  are  very  sure  tests  as 
to  whether  Apples  are  fit  to  be  gathered  or  no : — 
First,  the  fruit  will  begin  to  fall  naturally  from  the 
trees ;  secondly,  the  pips,  if  one  of  the  fruits  are  cut 
open,  will  be  found  to  be  plump  and  brown ;  and 
third,  a  very  little  pressure  only  is  required  to  detach 
them  from  the  tree.  Pears  which  it  is  suspected  are 
in  fit  condition  for  gathering  should  be  lifted  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  with  the  fingers  clasping  the  fruit 
near  to  the  point  of  attachment.  Then  a  gentle 
upward  pressure  may  be  given,  and  if  the  footstalk 
parts  readily  then  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  fruit  is  ready  to  pick.  As  bruised  and  damaged 
fruit  will  only  keep  for  a  very  short  time  it  is  evident 
that  no  rough  measures  must  be  used,  otherwise  the 
value  of  the  crop  will  be  considerably  discounted. 
A  good  layer  of  hay  or  straw  should  be  placed  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  baskets,  which  should  not  be  filled 
too  full,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  be  bruised  by  its 
own  weight.  Any  necessary  transference  of  fruit 
from  one  basket  to  another,  or  from  the  baskets  to 
the  storehouse  must  always  be  effected  by  hand — 
there  must  be  no  pouring  from  one  basket  to 
another, 

Storerooms. — So  plenteous  is  the  fruit  crop  this 
year  that,  where  there  are  large  orchards  to  gather 


from,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  find  storage 
room.  Any  underground  cellars  or  arches  that  are 
handy  to  the  fruit  grounds  may  be  called  into 
requisition  ;  for  these  places  make  admirable  store 
houses  provided  they  are  sweet  and  clean.  In  the 
storeroom  proper  a  thorough  turning  out  will  have 
been  given  in  readiness.  Where  possible  a  coat  of 
limewash  upon  the  walls  will  be  of  considerable 
service.  It  is  necessary  also  from  obvious  reasons 
to  see  to  it  that  all  bolts  and  locks  are  in  thorough 
working  order. — A.  S.  G, 

FRUIT  UNDER  GLASS. 


Peaches. — Continue  to  ply  the  syringe  vigorously 
upon  these  to  keep  down  the  ravages  of  red  spider. 
Air  well,  and  freely  attend  to  the  supplying  of  suf¬ 
ficient  water  to  the  borders  as  occasion  requires.  In 
the  earliest  house  a  small  twigged  broom  may  be 
passed  lightly  over  the  trees  from  the  base  upwards. 
This  will  remove  a  great  number  of  the  riper  leaves 
without  injury  to  the  tree.  Be  careful,  however,  to 
use  nothing  like  violence,  or  harm  will  result  in  the 
leaves  being  thus  rudely  forced  off  before  they  are 
ready.  Where  plants  in  pots  carrying  fruit  have 
been  stood  out-of-doors  in  a  comparatively  shaded 
corner,  in  order  to  keep  them  back,  they  may  now  be 
given  a  position  under  glass  where  ihey  will  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  will  thus  come 
in  after  the  fruit  on  the  outside  walls  are  finished. 

Vines. — The  bright  weather  we  have  been  blessed 
with  during  the  last  week  has  proved  of  immense 
service  in  assisting  late  crops  of  Grapes  to  colour, 
and  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  airing  and  watering, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  crops  should  not  finish 
off  exceptionally  well.  It  is  not  advisable  to  pinch 
the  laterals  of  these  late  vines  too  closely  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  foliage  is  not  crowded.  Every 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  wet  days  to  cut  out 
any  bad  berries  that  may  be  seen,  more  especially 
upon  those  perfectly  ripe  bunches  which  are  only 
hanging  upon  the  canes  until  wanted. 

Melons. — Full  advantage  must  now  be  taken  of 
the  sun’s  rays  if  well-flavoured  fruit  is  expected  from 
the  late  plants.  Air  may  be  admitted  in  the  forenoon 
but  must  be  taken  off  very  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Meanwhile,  continue  the  daily  syringings  during 
bright  weather,  and  give  a  little  more  fire-heat  than 
before,  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature  well  above  70® 
Fahr.  For  Melons  in  frames  which  are  backward, 
a  renewal  of  the  fermenting  material  around  them,  if 
this  has  grown  cold,  will  greatly  assist  them  in 
finishing. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — These  must  be  gone 
over  every  now  and  again  and  any  runners  that  they 
may  have  made  removed  before  they  get  too  long.  A 
sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  upon  them  for  water, 
and  on  no  account  must  they  be  allowed  to  suffer  for 
lack.  A  good  syringing  overhead  after  the  sun  has 
gone  off  them  will  also  be  of  much  benefit  to  the 
foliage. — A.  S.  G. 

-»«-■ - 

TIE  FLOWER  DARDEN. 


The  Herbaceous  Border  will  now  be  needing  an 
increased  share  of  attention  if  its  tidy  appearance  is 
to  be  maintained.  Many  of  the  annuals  which  com¬ 
menced  to  bloom  early  in  the  season  will  now  have 
gone  so  far  out  of  flower  as  to  have  become  shabby, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  pulled  out  root  and  branch, 
together  with  the  stakes  that  have  supported  them. 
Seeds  of  any  choice  kinds  that  it  is  desired  to  save  may 
be  gathered  and  placed  in  a  dry  room  to  ripen.  See  to  it 
that  all  the  larger  growing  plants  are  secured  properly, 
for  September  usually  brings,  towards  its  close,  gales 
of  wind  and  storms  of  rain  that  severely  try  the 
supports  and  fastenings  of  heavily  growing  plants. 
Pay  as  much  attention  as  time  will  permit  to  the 
keeping  of  the  land  free  from  weeds.  The  surface 
should  be  occasionally  broken  up  by  means  of  the 
Dutch  hoe. 

Sweet  Peas.— With  the  exception  of  the  latest 
rows  these  will  be  getting  out  of  flower.  Attention 
should  now  be  paid  to  the  gathering  of  the  seed,  if 
sufficiently  good  varieties  are  grown  to  warrant  this. 
The  best  and  fullest  pods  should  be  selected,  laid  in 
shallow  boxes  or  trays,  and  placed  in  warm,  dry 
positions  to  ripen,  after  which  they  may  be  labelled 


and  packed  away  in  the  usual  manner.  It  will  be 
rather  early  to  pull  the  haulms  up  yet,  for  some  of 
the  rows,  checked  in  their  flowering  early  in  the 
season,  through  the  dry  weather,  are  now,  after  the 
rain,  throwing  up  a  few  flowers,  and  although  these, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  are  not  nearly  so  fine  as  those 
produced  earlier,  they  will  yet  come  in  very  handy 
where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  cut  flowers. 

Flower  Beds. — As  the  work  of  propagation  is 
now  going  on  apace  the  beds  from  which  the  cuttings 
have  been  taken  will  need  a  little  care  bestowed  upon 
them  in  order  to  put  things  straight  again.  All  the 
yellow  leaves  that  have  been  brought  to  light  must 
be  removed,  together  with  all  old  blooms,  the  inter¬ 
vening  spaces  being  afterwards  Dutch  hoed  so  as  to 
obliterate  all  footmarks.  Treated  thus,  these  beds 
will  look  gay  and  bright  for  a  good  while  yet,  always 
supposing  the  frost  does  not  step  in  and  make  an 
end  of  it. 

Alternantheras,  Iresines,  Mesembryanthemums, 
Lobelias,  etc.,  will  be  found  to  strike  most  readily  in 
a  frame  placed  on  a  hot  bed,  and  any  time,  spent  in 
making  such  an  erection,  will  be  well  repaid  by 
results.  The  cuttings  should  be  kept  pretty  close  and 
shaded  from  the  sun.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
allow  the  rank  gases  generated  by  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  composing  the  hot  bed  to  escape. 
A  thin  label  should  therefore  be  inserted  under  the 
lights  so  as  to  allow  a  little  chink  of  air  which  must 
be  left  on  day  and  night.  In  this  atmosphere  it  will 
be  found  that  they  will  not  dry  up  much,  and  after 
the  initial  watering  in,  but  little  further  water 
will  be  required,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Lobelias. 

— — — §• — - - 

THE  DRUM  HOUSES. 


The  Lookout. — We  are  getting  such  splendid 
weather  every  day  that  one  can  hardly  realise  that 
within  a  very  short  time  we  shall  have  to  use  the 
heating  apparatus  both  night  and  day,  but  that  such 
will  be  the  case  is  only  too  true,  and  it  will  be  as 
well  to  remind  those  that  have  not  already  taken  the 
precaution  to  have  the  boilers  and  hot-water  pipes 
tested,  to  have  them  seen  to  at  once.  We  have 
this  last  week  had  all  ours  tested,  the  boilers  emptied 
and  filled  with  clean  water,  so  that  everything  should 
be  in  readiness.  A  little  forethought  now  oftentimes 
obviates  a  breakdown  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Shading. — I  often  think  this  month,  like  March, 
is  a  tricky  one  for  shading.  One  does  not  like  to  let 
them  be  down  too  late  in  the  afternoon,  yet  to  roll 
them  up  too  early  might  be  the  cause  of  damage 
being  done  to  some  of  the  young  growths  that  have 
not  become  fully  matured.  The  position  of  the 
house  will,  of  course,  have  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  houses 
running  north  and  south  requiring  different  working 
from  those  running  from  east  to  west. 

Working  the  Houses.— There  is  much  more  in 
these  simple  words  than  many  think,  for  it  is  on  the 
working  of  the  houses,  as  regards  heat,  moisture,  air, 
and  shade,  that  the  well  being  of  the  plants  depends 
—  more  so,  I  think,  than  the  particular  kind  of  pot, 
basket,  or  even  compost  that  is  used — and  the  man 
that  looks  about  him  will  be  most  likely  to  find  out 
the  why  and  the  wherefore,  and  act  accordingly.  No 
two  houses  are  alike  in  their  working,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  advise  without  seeing  them. 

Oncidium  zebrinum. — Not  attractive  enough  for 
me,  was  the  remark  of  a  grower  to  me<the  other  day 
when  looking  round,  yet  there  is  something  about  it 
that  appeals  to  you  on  closer  observation  ;  besides,  it 
makes  up  well  as  buttonhole  bouquets  and  for 
sprays.  It  is  a  scrambling  grower,  and  delights  in 
the  compost  being  in  a  very  rough  state  ;  the  lumps 
of  peat  when  used  should  be  rather  large  and  of  the 
best ;  mix  with  this  live  moss  and  rather  large  pieces 
of  crocks.  Pans  of  medium  depth  we  find  best  for 
them,  as  being  lanky  growers  the  pans  reduce  their 
height  somewhat.  Like  the  beautiful  O.  macran- 
thum,  cool  treatment  suits  this  species  best,  but  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  down  lower  than  450  or 
the  plants  will  suffer. 

Cattleya  pumila  with  its  varieties,  now  in 
bloom,  is  one  of  those  pretty  little  Orchids  which 
take  up  but  a  very  small  space,  and  yet  what  a 
wealth  of  bloom  you  get  from  quite  small  plants. 
True  they  rarely  produce  more  than  one  bloom  to  a 
growth,  yet  in  a  6-in.  basket  as  many  as  eight  or  ten 
flowers  may  be  had.  Peat  and  moss,  not  crammed 
in  too  tight,  grows  them  well.— C. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Work  in  the  Flower  Garden. 

The  advent  of  September  should  remind  us  that  the 
summer  is  fast  slipping  away  from  us,  and  that  very 
soon  the  precursor  of  winter,  in  the  shape  of  an  early 
frost,  will  step  in  and  lay  its  restraining  hand  upon 
the  beauties  of  our  flower  gardens,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  ensuing  winter  must  be  made  with¬ 
out  delay.  It  seems  almost  paradoxical  to  talk  of 
frosts  and  winter  whilst  the  thermometer  is  standing 
so  high  as  it  has  been  doing  during  the  last  week, 
but  September  is  a  month  of  surprises  very  often. 
Sometimes  we  may  pass  safely  through  it  without  a 
visit  from  the  Ice  King,  but  more  often  we  get  a 
reminder,  and  a  none  too  gentle  one,  that  summer 
cannot  always  last. 

Laying  Turf. 

The  present  is  a  very  suitable  time  in  which  to  lay 
any  turf  that  may  be  required.  We  may  now  ex¬ 
pect  long  dewy  nights,  and  these  will  favour  the 
making  of  roots,  and  the  turf  will  thus  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  get  well  established  in  its  new  quarters  before 
winter  sets  in  in  earnest — a  very  important  con¬ 
sideration  if  it  is  to  present  a  fairly  passable 
appearance  next  spring.  The  lawns  and  grass  paths 
should  be  kept  as  closely  mown  now  as  possible,  other¬ 
wise  the  heavy  dews  will  render  getting  about  upon 
them  rather  unpleasant. 

Propagation  of  Bedding  Plants. 

Many  amateurs  make  no  real  attempt  at  raising 
their  own  bedding  plants,  being  of  the  opinion  per¬ 
haps  that  it  requires  a  greater  amount  of  skill  than 
they  possess,  and  thus  they  shirk  the  task  of  propa¬ 
gation  as  being  rather  beyond  them.  Others,  again, 
make  the  excuse  that  they  do  not  possess  the 
necessary  convenience  to  keep  the  plants  through 
the  winter,  and  that  they  prefer  to  purchase  the 
necessary  material  at  bedding-out  time  next  season, 
as  being  both  cheaper  in  the  long  run  and  decidedly 
more  satisfactory.  Most  of  those  who  do  take  a  few 
cuttings  in  the  autumn  of  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  etc.,  passed  through  a  very  trying  ex¬ 
perience  last  year,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  well-nigh 
wholesale  destruction  that  took  place,  it  is  extremely 
problematical  if  it  is  worth  while  for  the  amateur, 
who  does  not  possess  the  convenience  of  glass 
structures  heated  sufficiently  to  exclude  even  the 
severest  frost,  to  attempt  to  propagate  his  own  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  if  all  the  winters  were  to  prove  as  severe 
as  the  last.  But  happily  this  is  not  the  case,  for  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  we  shall  soon  experience 
another  period  of  such  arctic-like  severity,  or  one  so 
far  reaching  in  its  powers  of  destruction.  To  those 
who  possess  a  small  greenhouse  heated  by  hot  water 
pipes  or  oil  or  gas  lamps,  and  one  or  two  of  those 
most  useful  of  structures,  cold  frames,  the  rooting  of 
any  number  of  cuttings  of  bedding  plants,  and  of 
carrying  a  goodly  percentage  of  them  through  the 
winter,  should  offer  no  insurmountable  difficulties. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — The  value  and  popularity 
of  these  as  bedding  subjects  have  been  discounted 
considerably  of  late  years  by  the  tuberous  Begonia, 
which  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  superior  subject  for 
the  purpose.  Still,  zonal  Pelargoniums  are  great 
favourites  in  many  quarters  now,  and  are  indeed 
looked  upon  by  man)  people  as  indispensible  in  any 
flower  garden  arrangement.  In  taking  the  cuttings 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  base  of  the  shoot 
is  not  too  succulent.  If  it  feels  fairly  firm  and  hard, 
and  a  tinge  of  brown  colouring  is  evident,  then  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  shoot  is  sufficiently 
matured  and  that  it  has  fair  chance  of  rooting.  The 
cuttings  strike  most  readily  when  dibbled  out  in  the 
open  ground,  but  it  is  rather  too  late  for  that  now, 
as  they  might  be  dropped  on  by  frost  before  they 
had  made  sufficient  roots  to  enable  them  to  be  lifted 
with  safety.  The  cuttings  if  taken  now  may  there¬ 
fore  be  dibbled  into  well  drained  pots  or  boxes  filled 
with  light  soil,  the  whole  being  made  nicely  firm. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  cutting  should  be  fixed 
firmly  in  the  soil  or  it  Will  be  very  likely  to  get  dis¬ 
turbed  during  the  process  of  carrying  the  pots  or 
boxes  to  their  places.  Care  must  be  taken,  however, 
when  firming  the  soil  about  the  cutting,  that  the  base 
of  the  shoot  is  not  injured  by  the  dibber,  otherwise 
it  will  be  almose  sure  to  damp  off.  The  cutting 
boxes  may  be  stood  out  of  doors  until  frost  comes, 
choosing  a  place  where  the  sun  can  have  free  access 
to  them.  As  all  the  flowers,  together  with  the 
incipient  flower  buds,  will  have  been  removed  during 
the  process  of  preparing  the  cuttings,  it  will  be  some 


time  before  others  make  their  appearance.  As  the 
central  stem  elongates  and  thus  begins  to  develop 
other  flower  buds,  they  must  be  removed  as  soon  as 
seen,  as  it  is  not  wise  to  allow  the  young  plants  to 
waste  their  strength  in  flowering.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  flower  buds  are  allowed  to  develop  too 
much  before  being  pinched  out,  the  cutting  will 
almost  surely  be  loosened  during  the  process,  and 
this,  as  has  before  been  observed,  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against. 

Calceolarias. — In  ordinary  summers  these  are 
very  gay  and  beautiful,  and  well  worthy  the  room 
they  occupy.  Now  and  again  we  hear  reports  as  to 
their  being  difficult  to  strike.  No  undue  difficulty 
will  be  encountered,  however,  if  the  following 
directions  are  attended  to.  A  bed  of  light  sandy 
soil,  some  five  or  six  inches  in  depth,  and  its  surface 
covered  with  a  layer  of  silver  sand  to  the  depth  of 
about  a  third  of  an  inch,  should  be  made  up  in  a 
vacant  cold  frame.  In  this  the  cuttings  may  be 
inserted,  allowing  three  inches  of  space  each  way. 
If  the  soil  is  fairly  moist  do  not  water  immediately, 
but  give  a  light  dewing  over  with  the  syringe  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  shading  carefully  from  hot  sun  and 
not  giving  too  much  air.  In  frosty  weather  the  frame 
will,  of  course,  need  to  be  protected  with  some  light, 
dry  covering  material.  A  careful  use  of  the  water 
pot,  and  the  admission  of  plenty  of  light  and  air  as 
soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  is  the  surest  pre¬ 
ventative  of  damp,  the  greatest  enemy  with  which 
the  Calceolaria  has  to  contend,  and  the  one  that  is 
usually  responsible  for  most  of  the  failures  to  keep 
the  plants  through  the  winter  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  from  time  to  time. 

Pentstemons. — These  are  not  grown  to  anything 
like  the  extent  that  they  might  and  should  be,  for 
they  are  exceptionally  gay  and  free  flowering  sub¬ 
jects,  readily  satisfied  and  easy  to  propagate.  Cut¬ 
tings  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  way  to  that 
advocated  for  Calceolarias,  although  a  little  extra 
space,  say  four  inches  apart  each  way,  will  be  of 
advantage. 

Tender  Plants.—  Amongst  many  of  the  common 
subjects  that  are  often  found  in  the  amateurs’  flower 
garden  are  some  that  require  rather  warmer  treat¬ 
ment  than  those  previously  mentioned  to  root 
quickly  and  well,  and  it  will  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  propagate  them  unless  the  required  heat 
can  be  given.  Even  after  they  are  rooted 
they  are  rather  uncertain  subjects  to  keep 
through  the  winter.  Lobelias  are  a  very  good 
example.  By  dint  of  keeping  the  soil  in  which  they 
were  growing  almost  dry,  we  have  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  plants  through  the  winter  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  the  night  temperature  of  which  through¬ 
out  the  winter  was  rarely  above  40?  Fahr.,  and 
often  enough  was  down  as  low  as  370.  Unless  the  ama¬ 
teur  possesses  a  fairly  well  heated  house  that  can  be 
kept  up  above  50-  by  night  through  the  winter  with¬ 
out  imparting  too  much  aridity  to  the  atmosphere  we 
should  certainly  advise  him  to  purchase  his  stock 
of  the  tenderer  class  of  bedding  plants,  such  as 
Lobelia,  Alternantheras,  Iresines,  and  Coleuses 
from  the  nurseryman  who  possesses  the  conveniences 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  insure  keeping  a  large 
percentage  of  his  plants,  at  least,  in  safety  through 
the  winter. — Rex. 

- »»«■  — 

FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT  IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

In  the  course  of  a  hurried  tour  through  the  Grisons 
and  the  Engadine,  I  have  made  a  few  notes  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  ot  your  readers.  The 
weather,  I  should  premise,  during  the  last  fortnight  of 
August  and  the  present  first  week  of  September,  has 
been  of  the  brightest  summer  type.  Hot  cloudless 
days  and  cool  starlit  nights,  with  a  very  occasional 
thunderstorm  high  up  in  the  mountains,  have  been 
the  rule.  Dust  on  the  roads  lies  3  in.  to  6 in.  thick. 
Between  Bale  and  Zurich  and  Coire  I  noticed  along 
the  railways  excellent  crops  of  fruit,  especially 
Apples  and  Pears,  but  Plums  were  scanty.  Around 
Coire,  or  Chur,  Pears  are  largely  grown. 

The  narrow  strip  of  garden  in  front  of  the  bishop's 
palace  at  Coire  (there  has  been  a  bishop  here  since 
the  fourth  century,  and  the  private  chapel  occupies 
a  flat  in  an  old  Roman  tower  at  one  angle  of  the 
building)  contained  more  pyramid  Pears  than 
flowers.  They  were  not  well  fruited,  but  the  few 
they  bore  were  fine.  His  lordship  had  evidently 
got  hold  of  some  new  varieties  from  France  or  Ger¬ 
many,  and  many  still  carried  their  labels.  Against 


the  house  was  an  Apricot  tree  some  12  ft.  high,  laden 
with  golden  fruit,  but  very  small.  A  Peach  tree, 
almost  as  high,  had  very  few  fruit.  In  one  corner 
were  a  standard  Gooseberry  and  a  standard  Red 
Currant,  each  about  5  ft.  high.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  floriculture,  except  in  the  way  of  an 
Oleander  and  a  Rose  bush  or  two.  Oleanders  are 
great  favourites  in  Switzerland.  Magnificent 
bushes,  red,  pink,  white,  and  yellow,  may  be  seen  in 
gardens,  and  in  huge  tubs  outside  the  hotels.  At 
the  back  of  the  bishop's  house  are  more  Pears  and 
espalier  Apples  with  good  crops.  In  a  field  below 
are  old  standard  Pears  heavily  laden. 

You  seldom  come  across  a  nursery  in  Switzerland. 
I  suppose  they  do  not  pay  ;  but  in  Coire  1  noticed  a 
small  one  with  beds  of  Asters,  Begonias,  Carnations 
of  the  imbricated  French  pattern,  Gladiolus,  and 
that  miniature  Gladiolus-like  flower — for  the  life  of 
me  I  cannot  remember  the  name — [Schizostylis 
coccinea? — -Ed.]  — and  some  other  subjects. 
Phloxes  are  very  good  in  places  where  there  is  some 
moisture,  and  Begonias  are  rampant  in  the  open, 
growing  like  weeds.  Asters  and  Dahlias  run  very 
small  in  flower.  Zinnias  make  a  good  show  where 
grown.  The  gardens  round  Zurich  are  especially 
gay  with  Pelargoniums,  China  Roses,  and  a  great 
variety  of  flowers.  In  all  the  sunnier  parts  of 
Switzerland  the  Carnation  is  a  favourite  flower  with 
all  classes.  They  are  mostly  grown  in  boxes  placed 
on  window  sills  or  over  porches.  The  flower  stems 
are  never  staked,  but  allowed  to  droop,  and  they 
seem  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  circum¬ 
stances.  They  are  mostly  red,  pink,  and  white,  the 
latter  the  rarest.  All  have  the  fringed  petal  so  much 
fancied  by  Continentals.  I  only  saw  one  flower 
with  a  decent  petal,  and  that  was  at  Samadenin  the 
Engadine. 

This  brings  me  to  the  main  point  of  my  tale — the 
delightful  but  curious  aspect  of  the  few  gardens  one 
sees  in  this  district.  One  seems  to  be  back  in  the 
early  days  of  June.  In  a  tiny  plot  at  a  pension  in 
Samaden  I  noticed  Aquilegia,  Centaurea  C/anus, 
double  Stocks,  old-fashioned  Poppies,  red  Linum, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  a  long  border  of  Violas,  evidently 
the  product  of  a  packet  of  spring-sown  seed,  among 
which  I  noted  the  progeny  of  many  old  acquaintances 
like  York  and  Lancaster,  all  seemingly  just  fresh  in 
bloom ;  also  a  double  white  flower  resembling  a 
Py rethrum,  but  with  foliage  like  Larkspur  or  Love- 
in-a-Mist,  which  I  could  not  identify. 

But  the  prettiest  sight  I  saw  was  at  Pontresina. 
Here,  on  the  last  day  of  August,  running  along  a 
strip  of  garden  at  the  top  of  a  stone  wall  built  up 
from  the  high  road  in  front  of  an  hotel,  was  a 
compact  row  of  Nemophila  insignis,  thirty  paces  in 
length,  in  full  bloom,  a  string  of  turquoise  gems  fit 
for  a  princess.  In  a  garden  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  were  quite  a  crowd  of  other  annuals  all  just 
coming  into  bloom, — Centaurea  Cyanus,  Godetia 
Lavatera,  Larkspurs,  Poppies,  Sweet  Peas,  Esch- 
scholtzias,  Mignonette,  Nemophila,  Marigolds,  Core¬ 
opsis,  and  others  which  I  was  not  near  enough  to  see  ; 
Dahlias  in  bud,  Violas,  Carnations  in  pots,  Poten- 
tillas,  double  Daisies  all  bright  and  fresh.  I  am  told  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  garden  to  be  thus  gay  one  day 
and  the  next  to  be  a  black,  withered  mass,  after  a 
sudden  frost.  Here  at  Davas  the  aspect  of  the 
gardens  is  a  little  more  advanced,  but  in  many  you 
may  see  rows  of  [  Sweet  Peas  and  garden  Peas  just 
come  into  flower,  and  both  evidently  first  crops.  I 
had  Peas  for  dinner  on  Saturday  that  were  simply 
delicious,  very  small  but  sweet,  juicy,  crisp,  just  like 
the  first  gathering  at  home. 

As  to  floriculture  and  horticulture  in  general,  the 
Swiss  seems  to  do  his  best  under  very  adverse 
circumstances.  As  a  rule  a  small  plot  of  Potatos 
forms  the  peasant’s  garden,  even  in  districts  where 
the  Vine  and  the  Maize  flourish  side  by  side,  while 
the  only  flowers  grown  are  a  few  window  plants. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  no  gardens 
attached  to  the  rude  huts  in  which  the  poor  live  and 
which  are  crowded  together  for  protection  against 
the  weather  ;  while  the  shortness  of  the  season,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
bare  subsistence  out  of  it,  give  the  Swiss  peasant 
little  opportunity  for  making  experiments.  Where- 
ever  he  can  he  sticks  in  a  fruit  tree,  mostly  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Walnuts,  and  you  may  often  see  such  in 
the  hedges  by  the  road  side,  but  bush  fruits  are  very 
rare. 

I  should  like  to  add  something  about  wild  flowers, 
but  fear  to  encroach  upon  your  space.  I  was  not 
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aware  that  the  Viola  and  the  Forget-me-not  were  to 
be  found  at  an  altitude  of  over  8,ooo  ft.,  but  I  found 
both  yesterday  at  the  top  of  the  Strela  Pass  and 
gathered  a  blue  Viola  and  seed  pods  of  the  Alpine 
Auricula  side  by  side  on  the  slope  leading  to  the 
summit  of  the  Schiahorn  (8,900  ft.) — E.  Ranger 
Johnson,  Davos  Platz,  Sept.  3,  ’95. 

- - - 

A  FINE  DENDROBIUM  THYRSI- 
FLORUM. 

The  accompanying  illustration  was  prepared  from  a 
photograph  sent  us  by  Mr.  John  Proctor,  gardener 
to  Sir  William  Henderson,  Devanha  House,  Aber¬ 
deen,  N.B.  The  group  consists  of  Palms,  Ferns, 
some  fine  Anthuriums,  and  other  stove  plants ;  but 
the  real  object  of  the  photograph  was  to  show  the 
grand  variety  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  occupying 
the  centre.  The  real  name  of  this  Dendrobe  is  D. 
densiflorum  albo-luteum,  according  to  the  botanists, 
but  to  gardeners  it  will  doubtlessly  be  known  for 
many  years  to  come  as  D.  thyrsiflorum.  The  plant 


of  Eucharis  grandiflora  (amazonica).  He  also 
secured  the  first  prize  for  a  new  or  rare  plant, 
exhibiting  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Bougainvillea 
glabra  Sanderiana ;  and  was  first  for  stove  or 
greenhouse  Ferns.  His  magnificent  exhibit  of 
Orchids  secured  the  first  award. 

- -*• - 

BEGONIAS  AT  CHISWICK. 

On  each  side  of  the  pathway  leading  to  the  big 
vinery,  and  in  a  direct  line  with  it,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 
Begonias  both  of  the  tuberous  and  B.  semperflorens 
types  are  used  very  extensively  ;  and  we  have  never 
seen  them  in  a  more  floriferous  and  showy  condition 
than  they  are  at  present.  Of  the  tuberous  kind 
there  is  a  bed  of  Vilmorin’s  small,  double  flowered 
types,  and  which  were  sent  on  trial  some  years  ago. 
Some  of  them  are  extremely  floriferous,  with  erect 
flower-stalks  thrown  well  above  the  small  leaves  and 
dwarf  plants.  Of  the  multiflora  type,  Surpasse 
Davisii  is  deep  crimson,  and  others  are  Madame 


varieties  are  liable  to  make  rather  gross  foliage  in 
the  beds,  and  others  occasionally  show  the  same 
thing.  Individual  varieties  of  all  the  colours  often 
stand  out  very  prominently  and  conspicuously  over 
their  neighbours,  owing  to  the  profusion  of  bloom 
and  erect  flower-stalks,  thus  showing  which  are  the 
fittest  to  select  for  bedding  purposes.  Double 
varieties  are  generally  as  profuse  as  the  singles 
though  the  middle  flower,  which  is  double  and  male 
always  drops  in  advance  of  the  female  and  single 
blossom  on  each  side  of  it,  thus  showing  a  large 
preponderance  of  single  flowers.  Ihis  applies  more 
particularly  to  those  having  very  large  double 
blooms. 

Of  shrubby  Begonias  there  are  several,  but  none 
of  them  surpass  the  varieties  of  Begonia  semper¬ 
florens  for  general  effect  and  attractiveness.  After¬ 
glow  is  a  free-flowering,  pink,  and  very  dwarf  type, 
after  the  style  of  Carrieri,  and  has  been  extremely 
pretty  since  the  time  it  was  put  out  till  now.  The 
best  of  all  the  B.  semperflorens  type  is  Crimson  Gem 
with  its  crimson  flowers  and  glittering,  bronzy 


under  notice  was  bought  in  June,  last  year,  by  Sir 
William  Henderson  just  as  imported  ;  in  fact,  it  had 
not  even  been  potted.  It  looked  rather  exhausted 
when  received,  but  started  away  freely  and  produced 
eleven  fine  growths  on  cne  old  stool.  During  the 
month  of  April  last  it  showed  eleven  splendid 
racemes  of  bloom,  each  averaging  nearly  a  foot  in 
length,  while  one  of  them  was  14  in.  long.  The 
flowers  were  of  unusual  size,  the  sepals  and  petals 
overlapping  each  other  in  a  handsome  way.  Many 
of  the  gardeners  in  the  district  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  finest  variety  they  had  seen . 

Besides  being  a  successful  grower  of  Orchids  and 
stove  plants,  Mr.  Proctor  is  also  a  successful 
exhibitor  of  the  same,  as  results  showed  at  the  floral 
gala  held  in  the  Dutbie  Park,  at  the  Aberdeenshire 
capital,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  but  which  restrictions  on 
our  space  prevented  us  from  recording  at  the  time. 
In  the  class  for  tables  of  plants  laid  out  for  effect 
Mr.  Proctor  took  the  leading  award.  The  medal 
for  the  best  specimen  of  any  flowering  plant  in  the 
show  was  accorded  to  him  for  a  magnificent  specimen 


Group  of^Plants  at  Devanha  House. 


Louis  Urban,  deep  carmine-rose,  Madame  Courtois, 
white,  Gracilis,  scarlet,  and  Rosea,  rose.  Lafayette 
is  closely  akin  to  this  type,  and  a  valuable  sort  for 
bedding  purposes,  seeing  that  its  small,  double, 
glowing  crimson-scarlet  flowers  are  well  thrown 
above  the  foliage,  and  in  great  abundance.  It  is 
even  more  conspicuous  in  another  bed  where 
planted  in  greater  quantity. 

Scarlet,  crimson,  rose,  pink,  white,  yellow,  bronze, 
and  other  seedlings  of  the  large  flowering  race  are 
very  floriferous  and  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the 
size  and  abundance  of  the  blossom.  Owing  to  their 
being  on  trial,  only  one  or  two  lines,  sometimes 
less  of  each  variety,  are  planted  together,  so  that  no 
general  effect  is  produced,  nor  was  in  fact  intended. 
The  arrangement  answers  the  purpose  admirably 
in  showing  what  varieties  may  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  a  display  under  similar  conditions  and  like 
treatment ;  for  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  several  varieties,  pointing,  in 
fact,  in  many  cases,  to  the  original  species  to  which 
they  happen  to  be  most  closely  related.  Yellow 


metallic  foliage.  It  varies  from  6in.  to  2ft.  high, 
bespeaking  a  rich  soil.  The  others  are  similarly 
strong.  The  flowers  of  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  are 
rosy-carmine  with  a  white  centre  ;  and  those  of 
Reading  Snowflake  are  pink  in  bud,  but  pure  white 
when  expanded,  except  at  the  very  edges  of  the 
petals.  Duchess  of  York,  in  the  open  air  at  least,  is 
almost  as  dark  as  Crimson  Gem.  Amongst  other 
types  with  small  flowers  the  dwarf  Fairy  Queen,  pink 
and  white,  the  taller  Bajocensis,  rose  and  pink,  and 
Hybrida  alba,  pink  and  white,  are  all  extremely 
floriferous. 

- <4. - 

ONONIS  REPENS. 

In  commenting  on  a  few  of  our  British  wild  flowers 
noted  during  a  ramble  from  Maidenhead  to  Henley, 
I  ventured  to  make  some  remarks  concerning  the 
Rest-harrow,  which  we  found  growing  by  the  road¬ 
side  near  Prospect  Hill.  As  I  wrote  about  it  under 
the  above  name,  you  were  good  enough,  Mr.  Editor, 
to  query  (p.  809)  the  specific  term,  and  to  suggest,  in 
the  place  thereof,  O.  arvensis.  My  authority  for 
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using  the  term  “  repens  ”  is  the  “  London  Catalogue 
of  British  Plants  "  (Ed.  1895) — 110  mean  authority — 
although  I  find  in  Dr.  Hooker’s  “  Student’s  Flora  of 
the  British  Islands”  (1870)  the  plant  described  as 
D.  arvensis. 

In  the  “London  Catalogue,”  above  referred  to, 
three  species  are  chronicled,  viz.,  O.  repens,  O. 
spinosa  and  O.  reclinata ;  whereas  Nicholson's 
"  Dictionary  of  Gardening”  dismisses  the  subject 
very  curtly  by  stating  that  “  in  the  British  Flora  the 
genus  is  represented  by  the  variable  O.  spinosa  and 
O.  reclinata.”  I  therefore  made  a  special  visit  to 
Kew,  where  I  found  plants  labelled  O.  repens,  O. 
arvensis  and  O.  spinosa;  but,  minus  the  spines,  there 
was  really  very  little  to  choose  between  them. 

The  spines,  when  present,  undoubtedly  constitute 
a  disturbing  element — especially  if  the  plants  be 
incautiously  handled — but  as  to  the  distinction 
between  O.  repens  and  O.  arvensis,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  there  were  such  a  thing  it  was 
without  a  difference.  One  thing,  however,  is 
apparent,  and  that  is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion  between  our  plant  authorities. 
The  subject  of  nomenclature  is,  I  know,  a  “  vexed  ” 
one,  and  arises  principally,  I  presume,  out  of  the 
question  of  priority.  However,  the  question  of 
priority  can  hardly  affect  the  matter  as  regards  Kew, 
where  both  species  or  both  varieties  breathe  the  same 
air  and  dwell  in  harmony  together. — C.  B.  G., 
Acton,  W. 

- »1— - 

Gardening  §[iscellany. 


ROUPELL  PARK  NURSERIES. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons  have  more  than  one  nur¬ 
sery  and  several  specialities  ;  and  whilst  inspecting 
the  Caladiums  and  Gloxinias  at  the  Koupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  London,  recently  we 
noticed  that  a  roomy  span-roofed  house,  in  full  view 
of  the  public  road,  and  thus  close  to  the  artistically 
decorated  entrance,  was  filled  with  fine  strong 
plants  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  full  flower.  No  pre¬ 
tence  at  growing  Begonias  on  a  large  scale  is  made- 
but  still  for  all  that  the  show  was  both  bright  and 
varied,  and  the  collection  fairly  comprehensive, 
single  and  double  flowered  varieties  dividing  the 
honours  pretty  evenly  amongst  them.  Two  of  the 
prettiest  beds  in  the  flower  garden,  at  the  front  of 
the  house,  were  also  filled  with  strong  young  plants, 
chiefly  scarlets,  the  centres  of  the  beds  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  Cannas.  The  two  together  afforded  a  very 
pleasing  and  effective  combination,  and  as  such  is 
well  worthy  of  imitation. 

BEGONIA  ODORATA. 

Special  features  of  this  Begonia  are  that  it  smells 
like  a  Musk  Rose  and  bears  its  flowers  on  unusually 
long  footstalks,  well  elevated  above  the  foliage, 
making  it  highly  suitable  for  cut  flower  purposes. 
The  reniform,  dark  green  leaves  have  red  petioles 
and  are  produced  in  proximity  to  the  soil  in  which 
the  plants  are  grown.  We  noted  a  large  batch  of  it 
recently  in  one  of  the  houses  of  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  at  the  Portland  Road  Nurseries,  Reading. 
The  medium-sized  and  distinct  looking  flowers 
varied  from  pink  and  rose  almost  to  carmine,  and 
were  pretty  independently  of  their  delicious 
fragrance. 

ROOT-PRUNING  BY  NATURE. 

It  is  annoying  to  the  gardener  to  find,  amongst 
his  fruit  trees,  any  which  year  after  year  refuse  to 
yield  fruit ;  and  all  his  efforts  to  promote  fruitful¬ 
ness  are  of  no  avail.  In  the  case  of  a  near  neigh¬ 
bour  who  has  a  large  Pear  tree  which  for  years  bore 
no  fruit,  nature  herself  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
during  a  storm  a  few  years  ago  uprooted  the  barren 
tree,  which,  being  left  as  it  fell,  has  since  borne, 
annually,  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  It  may  now  be  seen 
in  its  recumbent  position,  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of 
ripening  fruit. — A.P. 

THE  MONTBRETIA. 

In  yours  of  the  31st  ult.,  p.  840,  Mr.  D.  P.  Bell 
speaks  of  Montbretia  being  perfectly  hardy.  In  this 
he  rather  oversteps  the  mark.  It  should  be 
“  fairly  ”  hardy,  for  myself  and  five  friends  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  have  in  the  past  winter  lost  three-fourths  of 
our  stock  through  frost. — Geo.  Crabbe. 


CYCLAMEN  NEAPOUTANUM. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  hardy  autumn-flowering 
Cyclamen,  best  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
C.  hederaefolium,  and  which  has  become  naturalised 
in  several  places  in  Great  Britain.  A  fine  planta¬ 
tion  of  it  has  been  flowering  and  fruiting  for  weeks 
past  in  the  gardens  of  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gun- 
nersbury  Park,  Acton,  where  Mr.  Reynolds  has 
established  it  under  the  shade  of  tall  trees  close  to 
the  banks  of  the  round  pond.  A  large  number  of 
waterfowl  in  the  latter  makes  it  necessary  to 
protect  the  Cyclamens  with  a  low  fence  of  wire 
netting.  The  ground  is  kept  loose  on  the  surface 
by  means  of  top-dressings  of  leaf  mould,  and  no 
weeds  are  permitted  to  grow.  The  result  is  that 
the  Cyclamens  have  thriven  and  flowered  remark¬ 
ably.  The  blooms  vary  between  purple,  pink,  and 
white.  So  thoroughly  happy  and  at  home  are  they 
that  they  seem  perfectly  naturalised.  Hundreds  of 
seedlings  are  springing  up  around  the  mother 
plants,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  means  to  grow  on  some 
of  them  separately,  leaving  the  rest  to  thoroughly 
cover  the  ground. 

CHELMSFORD. 

Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son,  Chelmsford,  Essex,  have 
several  specialities,  but,  although  their  ranges  of 
glass  are  not  very  extensive,  they  have  so  far  yielded 
to  the  needs  of  the  times  that  they  devote  a  span- 
roofed  house  to  the  cultivation  of  a  fine  strain  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  single  and  double.  On  visiting 
their  nurseries  some  short  time  back  we  were  pleased 
to  note  a  fine  display  of  the  popular  flower.  The 
benches  of  the  house  are  high,  so  that  the  plants  are 
well  elevated  and  close  to  the  glass,  which  sufficiently 
explains  their  dwarf  and  stocky  character  with  the 
relative  profusion  of  bloom.  The  flowers  show  a 
wide  range  of  colour,  and  both  single  and  double 
varieties  are  of  good  form,  and  well  raised  above  the 
foliage  on  stout,  erect  footstalks.  They  are  therefore 
suitable  alike  for  pot  culture  and  bedding  purposes, 
and  are  grown  to  a  great  extent  for  the  production 
of  seed. 


BEGONIA  LEVIATHAN. 

Those  who  desire  a  variety  that  will  grow  to  rela¬ 
tively  gigantic  size  for  decorative  or  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses,  will  find  it  in  the  subject  of  this  note.  Under 
ordinary  culture  it  grows  to  a  height  of  2ft.  to  2 Jft . , 
and  bears  bright  rose  flowers  of  enormous  size,  with 
wavy  petals  resembling  a  Hollyhock.  Several  fine 
specimens  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Begonia  nursery 
of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  at  Bexley  Heath,  Kent.  One 
huge  bush  has  eight  leading  stems  and  numerous, 
branches  all  staked  up  like  an  exhibition  subject. 
A  short  time  ago  this  plant  bore  30  fully  expanded 
flowers  at  one  time,  most  of  them  measuring  6in. 
across,  and  of  great  depth.  Some  of  them,  even 
although  growth  is  getting  exhausted,  still  measure 
5in.  across.  The  leaves  are  of  medium  size  and  dark 
green,  while  the  flower  stalks  are  strong,  and 
the  blooms  not  liable  to  drop. 

- 

GRAND  VEGETABLE  SHOW  IN  KENT. 

The  annual  competition  for  the  championship  belt 
for  the  best  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  grown  by  cottage  garden  societies  in  Kent, 
took  place  at  Rodmersham,  near  Sittingbourne,  on 
Wednesday,  the  28th  ult.  The  competition  is  pro¬ 
moted  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  the  well- 
known  seedsmen  of  Swanley,  the  first  prize  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  silken  sash  and  prize  of  £3,  while  the 
second  and  third  collections  in  point  of  merit  receive 
£2  and  £1  respectively.  The  Rodmersham  Society 
won  the  belt  last  year  from  the  Milton,  near  Sitting- 
bourne,  Society,  in  the  face  of  strong  competition. 
On  the  day  appointed  there  were  fourteen  gardening 
societies  in  the  county  which  had  entered  for  the 
competition,  viz.,  Rodmersham  (holders),  Milton, 
Ightham,  Borden,  Ashford,  West  well,  Gillingham, 
Murston,  Lynstead,  Dartford,  Ewell,  Bapchild, 
Gravesend,  and  Littleborne.  The  fight  was  very 
keen,  some  splendid  vegetables  being  staged,  but 
ultimately  the  champion  belt  was  awarded  to  Milton, 
Rodmersham  being  second,  and  Ightham  third. 

The  collections  of  vegetables,  which  formed  the 
finest  display  of  products  of  the  kitchen  garden  ever 
seen  in  Kent,  aroused  great  interest,  and  attracted 
visitors  from  far  and  near.  The  winners  were  duly 
invested  with  the  belt  at  the  luncheon  by  Mr. 
Henry  Cannell,  who  complimented  the  competitors 


upon  the  splendid  display  they  had  made.  Mr. 
Cannell  announced  that  next  year  the  competition 
would  be  extended,  so  as  to  include  collections  of 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  which,  he  said,  would 
fully  test  the  capabilities  of  a  garden,  and  would, 
moreover,  give  a  better  chance  to  professional  gar¬ 
deners.  The  announcement  was  hailed  with  approv¬ 
ing  cheers. 

Mr.  R.  Mercer,  who  allowed  the  show  to  be  held 
in  Rodmersham  Park,  kindly  threw  open  his  beauti¬ 
ful  grounds  to  visitors.  The  exhibition  of  the  Rod¬ 
mersham  Society  surpassed  anything  seen  in  the 
parish  before,  and  proved  a  great  success.  The 
grounds  were  illuminated  in  the  evening,  and  music 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  Erewer’s  string  band, 
Sittingbourne. 

- - 

BIRKENHEAD  FLOWER  SHOW. 

This  annual  event  was  held  on  the  4th  and  5th  inst., 
and  in  every  respect  proved  successful.  The  entries 
numbered  900,  about  the  same  as  last  year,  whilst  the 
exhibits  generally  were  fully  up  to  the  average,  the 
glorious  weather  resulting  in  a  record  gate.  The 
groups  held  a  foremost  position  of  interest,  K.  Eger- 
ton  Laird,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Haines),  securing 
the  premier  award  with  a  pleasing  combination  of 
Maidenhair  Fern,  with  Crotons  and  Dracaenas  on 
raised  mounds  ;  Mr.  E.  Bradshaw  was  second. 
For  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  G.  Webster, 
Esq.  (gardener,  A.  Brown),  took  the  leading  award, 
having  a  good  Statice,  double  Petunia,  &c.  For 
three  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  W. 
Laird,  Esq.  (gardener,  J.  Tottey),  took  the 
lead.  For  three  stove  or  greenhouse  foliage 
plants,  J.  Heath,  Esq.  (gardener,  W.  Ewbank), 
scored.  W.  Laird,  Esq.  staged  the  finest  Palm. 
For  one  stove  plant  in  bloom,  G.  Webster,  Esq. 
von  with  a  finely-flowered  Eucharis  grandiflora. 
For  one  foliage  plant,  W.  Laird,  Esq.  took  the  lead, 
and  E  R.  Laird,  Esq.  had  the  finest  three  Ferns  and 
three  Coleus.  For  one  Fuchsia,  W.  Laird,  Esq. 
won  with  a  half-standard,  and  had  the  best  specimen 
Fern.  G.  Webster,  Esq.  had  the  best  three 
tuberous  Begonias  and  three  Pelargoniums.  G.  H. 
Clarke,  Esq.  showed  the  best  six  Roses,  and  Mrs. 
Banner  (gardener,  R.  Pinnington),  had  the  best  six 
Gladioli.  For  twelve  bunches  of  art  flowers,  F.  H. 
Gossage,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe),  scored 
with  choice  varieties,  including  three  Orchids.  A.  L. 
Jones,  Esq.  took  the  prize  for  six  bunches,  and  F.  H. 
Gossage,  Esq.  had  the  best  three.  L.  Jones,  Esq. 
took  the  leading  award  for  twelve  bunches  grown  in 
the  open.  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.  had  the  best  six.  Fora 
fruit  collection  of  six  kinds  Mrs.  Banner  had  a  good 
lot.  For  six  hardy  kinds  Mrs.  Bloomfield  led  the 
way.  For  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
Mrs.  Paterson  was  to  the  fore.  For  two  bunches  of  any 
other  variety  of  black,  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.  took 
the  lead.  For  two  bunches  of  Muscats,  G.  A. 
Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Brownhill),  was 
first,  Mrs.  Banner  securing  the  leading  award  for 
any  other  variety.  W.  B.  M.  Wynne,  Esq.  had 
the  best  Peaches,  and  Mrs.  Banner  the  best 
Nectarines.  For  one  Melon,  scarlet-fleshed,  C.  J. 
Procter,  Esq.  was  first.  For  six  culinary  Apples 
Mr.  J.  Stevenson  led  with  fine  fruits  of  Lord 
Suffield,  and  he  had  the  best  dessert  Pears. 
Vegetables  were  a  strong  feature,  C.  J.  Procter, 
Esq.  staging  eight  varieties,  the  winning  lot.  His 
Onions,  Carrots,  and  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  were 
especially  good.  In  the  second  class  for  the  same 
number  G.  Taylor,  Esq.,  took  the  lead.  For  twelve 
and  six  Tomatos  Mr.  J.  Stevenson  staged  heavy 
fruit. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  AND  DAHLIA 
SHOW. 

The  early  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  &c.,  inaugurated  by  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  and  the  directors  of  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  was  held  at  the  latter  place  on  the  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  inst.  The  Chrysanthemums  were  much 
the  same  as  at  the  shows  of  previous  years,  but  the 
Dahlias  and  Gladioli,  but  especially  the  former, 
constituted  a  fine  display.  The  numerous  mis¬ 
cellaneous  exhibits  were  also  a  decided  feature  of 
the  show.  The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  bunches 
of  Chrysanthemums  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Such, 
Maidenhead,  with  good  samples  of  pompon  varieties. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Chas.  Shaw,  Sherwood, 
Nottingham,  also  staging  pompons.  Mr.  S.  B. 
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Wheadon,  gardener  to  R.  Collier,  Esq.,  Hawthorne, 
Bickley,  had  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  Madame 
Desgranges,  in  large  and  fresh  samples.  Mr.  W. 
Webster,  gardener  to  W.  Higgs,  Esq.,  Sussex  Lodge, 
Clapham,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Wright,  87,  Den¬ 
mark  Road,  Camberwell,  came  in  third.  Mr.  Chas. 
Cox,  gardener  to  J.  Trotter,  Esq.,  Brickendon 
Grange,  Herts,  had  the  twelve  best  large-flowering 
sorts,  showing  fine  blooms  of  E.  Molyneux,  Louise, 
&c.  Mr.  Wheadon  was  second  ;  and  the  third  prize 
went  to  Mr.  J.  Knapp,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Amsden, 
Esq.,  Chichester  Road,  Croydon.  Miss  Debenham, 
St.  Peter’s,  St.  Albans,  had  by  far  the  best  pompons. 
Mr.  J.  Wright  showed  the  best  blooms  of  Lady 
Fitzwigram.  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to  J- 
Courtney,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  showed  the  best  yellow 
varieties  of  Madame  Desgranges.  Mr  C.  Cox  again 
had  the  best  six  large-flowering  types  not  scheduled. 
The  Bronze  Medal  offered  to  amateurs  for  six 
blooms  of  the  Madame  Desgranges  type  went  to  Mr. 
H.  Wedekind,  13,  Warlock  Road,  Paddington. 

The  leading  award  for  a  collection  of  Gladioli  was 
deservedly  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co., 
Cambridge,  whose  exhibit  was  excellent.  Mr.  R. 
Morrow,  Leominster,  Hereford,  was  second.  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough,  took  the  leading  award  for  forty- 
eight  Dahlias,  showing  grand  blooms  of  Statesman, 
John  Walker,  Maud  Fellows,  Duchess  of  York,  and 
many  other  standard  varieties.  Mr.  John  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon,  was  a  good  second ;  and  Messrs- 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  third  with 
a  good  exhibit.  Mr.  John  Walker  came  to  the  front 
with  thirty-six  blooms,  beating  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who 
was  second  ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  was  third  in  this  class.  Mr.  G.  Hum¬ 
phreys,  Chippenham,  took  the  leading  prize  for 
twenty-four  blooms ;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
West,  The  Gardens,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood,  and  by 
Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son,  Chelmsford,  respectively. 
Mr.  James  Stredwick,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea,  took  the  leading  prizes  in  the  gardeners’  and 
amateurs'  classes  for  twelve,  six,  and  six  blooms. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  had  the  best  twenty-four  bunches  of 
pompon  Dahlias ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was 
second;  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  came  in  third.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. 
had  the  best  twelve  bunches.  Mr.  J.  Hudson, 
gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  took  the  lead  for  six  bunches  of  pom¬ 
pon  Dahlias.  The  single  as  well  as  the  Cactus  and 
decorative  Dahlias  made  an  attractive  display. 
The  leading  award  for  twenty-four  bunches  of 
singles  was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  who 
had  a  fine  exhibit.  Mr.  E.  F.  Such  had  the  best 
twelve  bunches.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  had  the 
best  eighteen  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias ;  Mr.  C. 
Turner  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  & 
Co.  were  third.  Messrs.  J,  Burrell  &  Co.  had  the 
best  twelve  bunches. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  very  numerous, 
and  included  an  extensive  and  most  imposing  group 
of  Dahlias  set  up  in  an  attractive  way  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham  (Silver 
Gilt  Medal).  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  had  a  splendid  group  of 
tuberous  Begonias  backed  with  Chrysanthemums 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal).  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Lilford 
Road,  Camberwell,  set  up  a  fine  group  of  the 
relatively  new  Chrysanthemum  Lady  Fitzwigram 
(Silver  Medal).  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch, 
showed  cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants ;  as  did  Mr. 
A.  W,  Young,  Holmesdale  Nursery,  Stevenage, 
Herts,  who  also  had  some  Apples.  The  Jadoo  Co., 
Ltd.,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  many  kinds  of  plants  grown  in  Jadoo  Fibre. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  staged  an 
extensive  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  and 
Apples  (Silver  Gilt  Medal).  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  set  up  an  admirable  collection  of  Apples  of 
all  the  leading  varieties  as  well  as  cordon  Apples 
bearing  fruit,  ornamental  Crabs  and  Grapes 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal).  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Orping¬ 
ton,  Kent,  had  a  large  collection  of  Dahlias,  Leeks, 
Celery,  and  Parsley.  Messrs.  S.  Spooner  &  Sons, 
Hounslow,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Apples 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal).  Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  Hounslow, 
also  showed  Apples  (Silver  Medal).  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware  had  a  group  of  Lilies.  Mr.  E.  F.  Such  had 
Pyrethrums  and  Cactus  Dahlias  (Bronze  Medal). 
Mr.  C.  Shaw  had  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
(Bronze  Medal).  Sweet  Peas  were  shewn  by  Mr. 
Tidy,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Southampton. 


A  TRIP  TO  “GLESCAE  TOON.” 

(By  our  Special  Correspondent .) 

A  delightful  spin  by  the  Midland  Company’s 
route  through  some  of  the  choicest  country  which 
we  in  the  South  can  boast  brings  us  through  the 
land  o’  Burns,  with  its  delightful  reminiscences  of 
the  celebrated  poet.  The  conveniences  of  travelling 
to-day  are  really  something  of  which  the  English 
railway  companies,  or,  at  least,  some  of  them,  may 
very  justly  boast.  One  can  live,  eat  and  sleep,  and 
eat  again,  all  on  the  most  luxurious  of  saloons  at 
charges  that  the  most  economical  income  may  well 
afford.  Arriving  at  Glasgow  in  good  time  one  is 
welcomed  in  an  excellent  and  thorough-going  fashion 
peculiar  to  the  Scotch.  There  are  no  half  measures 
about  their  welcome.  It  is  meant,  and  thoroughly 
meant,  too.  Across  the  city  to  the  scene  of  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society’s  Great  Autumn  Show  is  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes,  and  when  we  reach  the  St.  Andrew’s  Halls, 
in  Granville  Street,  we  enter  at  once  upon  the 
pleasant  duty  of  inspecting  one  of  the  largest  and 
certainly  one  of  the  grandest  collections  of  horti¬ 
cultural  products  that  Glasgow  has  ever  seen.  The 
halls  themselves  are  a  series  of  handsome  rooms,  the 
main  one  of  which  is  gorgeously  illuminated  in  gold 
and  colours,  and  in  itself  tends  no  little  to  the 
splendid  aspect  viewed  from  the  balcony,  upon  which 
many  hundreds  of  visitors  betake  themselves  for  a 
quiet  rest  whilst  listening  to  the  strains  of  music 
that  are  always  a  welcome  accompaniment,  and 
always  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  flower  shows  of 
to-day.  The  opening  ceremony  took  place  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  Bailie  Primrose,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Provost,  very  ably  performed  the  ceremony  in 
connection  with  the  inauguration.  Whilst  regretting 
that  the  Glasgow  public  had  not  in  the  past  given 
the  society  that  measure  of  support  to  which  they 
were  entitled,  he  considered  shows  such  as  these 
were  a  welcome  gleam  of  sunshine  in  their  city 
atmosphere.  The  ceremony  having  been  concluded 
we  proceed  to  a  detailed  inspection  of  the  exhibits, 
which  this  year  were  more  numerous  than  in  1894, 
the  total  being  close  on  1,300  entries. 

The  Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  offered  by  the 
Veitch  Memorial  Trustees,  commanded,  of  course, 
a  considerable  entry,  and  the  competition  which  the 
winner,  Mr.  Donald  McBean,  gardener,  Craigends, 
near  Houston,  had  to  meet,  certainly  entitles  him  to 
the  congratulations  of  his  fellow  gardeners.  Mr. 
McBean  rightly  holds  a  great  reputation  as  a 
cultivator  of  vegetables,  and  the  decision  of  the 
judges  seemed  to  give  every  satisfaction.  The  seeds 
responsible  for  these  excellent  specimens  were 
supplied  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Smith  &  Simons, 
16,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  and  the  result 
attained  by  Mr.  McBean  certainly  does  them  very 
great  credit.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
the  trustees  last  offered  this  prize  in  Glasgow  in 
1888,  so  that  some  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  it 
has  been  open  to  competition  in  this  district.  The 
best  table  of  plants,  12  ft.  by  6  ft.,  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Macquinlay,  head  gardener  to  J.  T. 
Goudie,  Esq.,  Oakleigh  Park,  Pollokshields,  and 
contained  Crotons,  Orchids,  Oncidium  flexuosum, 
with  a  very  rich  and  beautiful  centre-piece  of  Cocos 
Weddeliana.  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  was  a  very  close 
second  with  a  similar  table,  and  the  pot  plants 
throughout  were  of  excellent  quality. 

The  flower  sprays  and  bouquets  were,  as  usual, 
adjudicated  upon  by  ladies,  Mrs.  Harrington-Stuart, 
Mrs.  Cranford  Stirling  Stewart,  and  Mrs.  Williamson 
very  ably  assisting  in  the  difficult  work  which  this 
undertaking  necessitated.  The  first  prize  for  a 
beautiful  collection  of  flowers  went  to  Mr.  J.  Miller, 
Castlemilk,  Rutherglen,  and  included  a  bride's 
bouquet,  a  shower  bouquet,  a  wreath,  a  cross,  some 
ladies’  sprays,  and  three  buttonhole  bouquets,  all 
very  beautifully  put  together,  and  giving  ample 
evidence  of  a  master  hand.  Miss  Maud  B.  Reece, 
15,  Park  Circus,  was  placed  first  for  the  best  basket 
of  flowers,  whilst  Miss  Margaret  S.  Whyte,  East- 
wood,  Helensburgh,  was  a  very  good  second. 
Dahlias  formed  a  very  strong  section,  and  in  the 
nurserymen’s  class,  our  good  old  friend,  Mr.  M. 
Campbell,  of  Auchenraith  Nurseries,  is,  as  usual,  at 
the  head  of  the  honoured. 

In  the  fruit  section  the  principal  interest  centred  in 
the  class  for  twelve  dishes.  Here,  as  usual,  Mr. 
David  Murray,  head  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ailsa,  Culzean  Castle,  Maybole,  was  very  rightly 
accorded  first  honours,  although  Mr.  Donald 


McBean  came  in  pretty  closely  for  the  second  place. 
Some,  in  fact,  thought  that  Mr.  McBean’s  Peaches 
were  superior  in  colour,  albeit  Mr.  Murray’s  were  of 
larger  calibre.  Six  varieties  of  Apples  brought  Mr. 
M.  Smith,  of  Prestwich,  to  the  front,  whilst  Mr. 
McBean  was  again  to  the  fore  in  the  classes  for 
Peaches,  being  easily  first  with  an  exceedingly  fine 
exhibit.  The  Grape  classes  undoubtedly  gave 
evidence  of  the  recent  adverse  weather,  inasmuch 
that  our  northern  friends  have  lately  had  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  rainy  days,  retarding  the  ripening 
which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place.  Honours 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord 
Elphinstone,  Carborough  Tower,  Musselborough, 
but  the  amber  colour  might  have  been  a  little  more 
developed,  but  for  the  important  factor  just  men¬ 
tioned.  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson,  Bonnybridge,  came 
along  with  the  two  best  bunches  oi  Black  Grapes  ; 
and  Mr.  John  Leslie,  of  Perth,  showed  a  10  lb.  bunch 
in  the  class  for  the  heaviest  specimen  bunch. 

Marigolds  and  Sweet  Peas  formed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cut  flower  section,  and  in  the  Aster 
class  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  Busby,  headed  the  list 
of  honours.  It  was  noticeable  that  Hollyhocks  have 
apparently  been  better  looked  to  this  season,  and 
some  very  creditable  entries  were  on  show.  It  is 
always  interesting  for  a  southerner,  after  the  Rose 
shows  of  the  south  are  things  of  the  past,  to  trip  up 
north  and  have  a  look  at  the  specimens  displayed  by 
our  northern  friends.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
usual  keen  competition  took  place  between  Messrs. 
James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  and  Messrs.  D.  & 
W.  Croll,  Dundee.  Each  of  these  firms  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  worthy  of  each  other’s  steel,  and  their 
very  beautiful  displays  of  Roses  do  them  ample 
credit.  The  Aberdeen  firm  were  adjudicated  the 
winners.  In  the  Pansy  class  Mr.  John  Sutherland 
(who  does  not  reside  at  Victoria  Infirmary,  quoted 
doubtless  by  mistake  by  our  contemporary,  the 
Glasgow  Herald )  came  in  an  easy  first.  Mr.  John 
Sutherland  is  the  proprietor  of  Victoria  Nurseries, 
at  Lenzie,  and  we  congratulate  him  upon  his  success 
in  this  really  very  pleasing  section  of  horticulture. 
All  the  specimens  were  quite  equal  to  those  with 
which  Mr.  Sutherland  secured  first  honours  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  at  Birmingham  this  year. 

Passing  through  to  the  lesser  hall  we  come  to  the 
vegetable  department,  always  a  very  substantial  and 
sometimes  a  somewhat  odoriferous  department. 
Some  mention  has  already  been  made  to  this  in  our 
reference  to  the  Veitch  Memorial  Medal.  This,  of 
course,  was  the  piece  de  resistance,  and  various  other 
special  prizes  by  the  local  trade,  together  with 
prizes  by  the  Society,  induced  a  heavy  entry  in  all 
departments.  The  specials  for  Austin’s  Eclipse 
Tomato,  presented  by  Messrs.  Austin  &  M’Aslan, 
89,  Mitchell  Street,  Glasgow,  brought  up  some 
really  beautiful  examples  of  this  excellent  variety. 
In  the  same  hall  some  ample  bunches  of  Eclipsei 
staged  on  Mr.  William  Colchester’s  stand,  attest  the 
abilities  and  wonderful  capacity  of  the  firm's 
speciality  in  pure  Ichthemic  Guano,  The  Colchester 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Leslie,  head  gardener  to 
G.  A.  Coats,  Esq.,  Pitcullen  House,  Perth.  The 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  really  grand  examples. 
Special  prizes  were  also  offered  by  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Simons,  Nurserymen,  Glasgow.  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons,  Reading,  were  also  of  course  represented  by 
their  usual  liberality  in  the  matter  of  specials  for 
collections  of  vegetables,  and  for  specimens  of 
Potatos  selected  from  their  “  Amateuc's  Guide,"  for 
1895.  Harking  back  a  moment  to  the  fruit,  the 
entry  in  Class  70  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes 
brought  up  five  entries,  the  first  prize  being  a  pair 
of  silver-mounted  fish  carvers,  value  £2  2s.,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Manufacturers  of  Pure  Ichthemic 
Guano.  All  were  very  excellent  and  very  good. 

Mr.  T.  S,  Ware’s  (Tottenham)  special  prizes  in 
the  herbaceous  classes  amounted  to  the  substantial 
sum  of  £6,  and  our  sincerest  congratulations  are 
tendered  to  Mr.  Ware  upon  the  energy  with  which 
these  prizes  were  fought  for.  A  special  interest  was 
taken  in  this  class  by  local  growers,  the  first  and 
second  winners  being  respectively,  Mr.  John  Meik- 
lem  and  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson.  Messrs.  Cunning¬ 
ham  and  Wyllie,  who  have  lately  removed  to  more 
commodious  premises  at  98,  Mitchell  Street,  Glas¬ 
gow,  offered  specials  for  Lilium  auratum  rubrc-vi- 
tattum,  in  which  there  was  an  excellent  competition. 

The  trade  exhibits  were  all  of  excellent  character. 
The  entire  platform  was  filled  with  a  most  effective 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  by  Messrs, 
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Austen  and  Me  Aslan,  Cathcart  Nurseries,  who  were 
highly  commended.  Backed  up  with  the  handsome 
background  afforded  by  the  beautiful  organ,  the 
setting  produced  an  exquisite  picture.  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Simons,  Kennishead  Nurseries,  had  a 
display  of  choice  flowers  and  greenhouse  plants, 
including  many  of  the  best  favourites  in  the  way  of 
foliage  and  flowering  varieties,  principal  among 
which  were  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Heaths,  and 
Liliums  (Specially  Commended).  Messrs.  J.  and  R. 
Thyne,  Western  Nurseries,  Kelvinside,  showed  also 
a  table  of  the  choicest  plants,  including  Orchids, 
Caladiums,  Liliums,  Cannas,  and  similar  specimens 
(Most  Highly  Commended).  Appended  is  a  list  of 
the  other  trade  exhibits,  all  of  which  were 
undoubtedly  deserving  of  the  encomiums  expressed 
by  the  adjudicating  committee 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited 
collections  of  new  and  dwarf  Cannas,  Dahlias, 
Fuchsias,  vegetables,  and  Tomatos,  some  of  the 
Dahlias  receiving  First-class  Certificates.  Mr.  John 
Smellie  had  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  Carnations, 
Pansies,  and  Violas.  Mr.  Matthew  Campbell  staged 
a  table  of  cut  flowers.  Mr.  M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothe¬ 
say,  set  up  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers 
and  seedling  Violas  some  of  which  were  certified. 
Mr.  A.  Lister,  Meadow  Bank  Nurseries,  Rothesay, 
also  showed  herbaceous  flowers.  Collections  of 
Pentstemons,  Carnations  and  Phloxes  were  exhibited 
in  fine  style  by  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  who  had 
some  certificates  for  new  things.  Mr.  D.  Dewar, 
the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Kelvinside,  was 
highly  commended  for  his  exhibit  of  new  and  rare 
plants. 

All  the  vast  concourse  of  produce  with  its  atten¬ 
dant  work  in  the  way  of  preparation  was  marshalled 
and  carried  out  by  an  energetic  committee,  formed 
by  the  leading  nurserymen,  florists,  and  gardeners  of 
the  district.  Mr.  Charles  Macdonald  Williamson 
very  ably  carried  out  the  duties  of  secretary  and 
treasurer,  whilst  Mr.  John  Coats  very  capably  and 
courteously  fulfilled  the  office  of  assistant  secretary, 
he  in  turn  being  aided  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Smith.  The 
receipts  this  year  were  some  /ho  ahead  of  the  1894 
total,  a  fact  upon  which  the  committee  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated.  Ample  music  was  provided  by  the 
band  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  and  a  new  depar¬ 
ture  was  taken  in  securing  the  Glasgow  English 
Concertina  Band,  which  was  very  sweet,  but  perhaps 
a  trifle  weak  for  the  large  area  over  which  the  sound 
had  to  travel.  The  whole  of  the  vast  audience  which 
was  constantly  coming  and  going  throughout  the 
two  days  upon  which  the  show  was  open,  seemed 
highly  pleased  with  their  visit  to  the  show,  and  your 
correspondent  can  personally  join  the  pleasurable 
experience  which  his  trip  “  to  Glescae  Toon,”  which 
ended  in  wishing  the  officers  a  genial  good  night, 
en  route  to  Edinburgh,  on  a  further  tour  of  inspection, 
a  report  of  which  appears  in  another  column  of  the 
present  issue. 

- - 

SOCIETIES. 


Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural,  August  27th  and 
28 th. — The  fourth  summer  show  in  connection  with 
this  society  took  place  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
of  the  above  dates  in  what  is  known  as  the  Dome, 
Corn  Exchange,  and  marquees  erected  on  the 
western  lawn  of  the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton.  The 
weather  in  the  morning  was  anything  but  promising, 
but  later  on  proved  fine.  The  committee  had  made  a 
great  improvement  in  the  arrangement  since  the  last 
show,  for  instead  of  the  formal  tables  of  cut  flowers 
that  met  one's  eyes  on  entering  the  Dome,  prettily 
arranged  tables  of  plants  greeted  us  on  every  side. 
The  orchestra  was  beautifully  decorated  with  Palms, 
cut  Dahlias  being  arranged  in  front  of  the  footlights. 
On  turning  to  the  Exchange,  the  first  thing  to  meet 
our  view  was  a  tastefully  arranged  group  from 
Messrs.  Balchin,  not  for  competition.  Here  also 
were  tables  of  Begonias,  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  fruit,  and  cut  flowers  almost  without  end.  A 
very  choice  collection  was  staged  by  Messrs.  J. 
\  eitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  consisting  of  some  new 
and  rare  Caladiums,  Streptocarpus,  Nepenthes, 
Crotons,  insectivorous  plants,  &c.  Caladium  Lady 
Moseley,  is  a  very  striking  variety,  which  was 
awarded  a  certificate,  as  was  Nepenthes  mixta.  For 
this  meritorious  collection  a  Gold  Medal  was 


awarded.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  of  Crawley,  had 
a  grand  lot  of  hardy  fruit,  and  Messrs.  Tilley  a 
miscellaneous  collection.  The  vegetables  were 
staged  in  a  marquee  on  the  lawn,  as  also  were  the 
groups,  Ferns,  and  specimen  plants.  Here  we  noticed 
a  fine  collection  of  Lilies  exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
Harper,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Tuckner,  Esq.,  containing 
many  new  and  rare  varieties,  including  Henryi  in 
fine  form. 

In  Class  I,  there  was  not  a  strong  competition,  and 
when  considered  it  could  not  be  expected  that  any¬ 
one  could  stage  a  miscellaneous  group  occupying  a 
space  of  150  ft.  for  £5,  though  the  tempting  offer  of 
the  President's  or  Corporation  Cup,  to  be  held  by 
the  winner  for  twelve  months,  was  attached  to  this 
prize.  Three  exhibitors  only  were  induced  to  come 
forward,  Mr.  G.  Miles,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Dyke 
Road,  Brighton,  being  first.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of 
Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  was  second.  Mr. 
A.  Fry,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Catt,  being  third.  Class  II 
consisted  of  miscellaneous  groups  arranged  for  effect 
in  a  space  not  exceeding  80  sq.  ft.,  and  brought  several 
exhibitors,  Mr.Meachen,  gardener  to  Mr.  Armstrong, 
of  Woodslea,  being  first.  Mr.  G.  Simms,  gardener 
to  C.  J.  Inwood,  Esq.,  Dyke  Road,  was  second;  Mr. 
Turner,  gardener  to  Sir  Greville  Smythe  was  third. 
Class  IV  was  a  group  of  Ferns,  arranged  for  effect  in 
space  not  exceeding  80  ft.  Mr.  J.  Adams,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  G.  Shiffner,  Coombe  Place,  Lewes,  was 
first,  Mr.  Miles  being  second.  A  table  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants,  8  ft.  by  4  ft.,  arranged  for  effect, 
brought  a  strong  competition,  the  first  prize  falling 
to  Mr.  Turner  ;  while  for  eight  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  Mr.  E.  Meachen  was  first,  J.  Warren,  Esq., 
Hand  Cross  Park,  being  second.  For  specimen 
foliage  plants  Mr.  E.  Meachen  was  first  with  a  very 
fine  piece  of  Croton  Weismanni  ;  while  Mr.  G. 
Fennel,  Fairlawn,  Tonbridge,  took  first  for  a  flower¬ 
ing  specimen.  In  the  class  for  six  Crotons  Mr. 
Meachen  was  again  first ;  while  the  same  honours 
fell  to  the  gardener  of  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  for 
Dracaenas.  Palms  were  not  first  class,  the  highest 
honours  falling  to  Mr.  Ropley. 

Cut  flowers  were  well  shown  and  of  the  highest 
possible  quality.  In  the  classes  for  Roses,  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Harris,  and  Piper  took  first,  while  for  Dahlias 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  were 
first.  For  a  collection  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers 
Mr.  Manton  took  first  for  twenty-four  lots,  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Seale  for  twelve.  There  was  some  very 
pretty  bouquets  and  wreaths  shown,  the  highest 
honours  for  the  former  falling  to  Mr.  J.  Chalton,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  ;  while  for  the  latter  Messrs.  Perkins 
took  first.  For  table  and  basket  of  flowers  Mrs.  S. 
Johnson  and  Miss  L.  Hudson  took  the  honours 
respectively. 

Fruit,  particularly  in  the  hardy  classes,  was  well 
shown,  there  being  no  less  than  twenty-three  entries 
for  four  dishes  of  cooking,  and  ten  entries  for 
four  dishes  of  dessert,  the  first  prize  in  the  former 
going  to  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Osborn  Nurseries  ;  while 
in  the  latter  it  fell  to  Mr.  E.  Martin,  Polegate. 
For  four  dishes  of  Plums,  Mr.  Deadman  took  first 
honours.  Collections  of  fruit  were  fairly  well 
staged,  as  likewise  were  Grapes,  Mr.  J.  Gore  taking 
first  for  the  former,  together  with  the  President’s 
Challenge  bows  and  Silver  Medal.  Mr.  T.  M.  Le 
Pelley,  of  the  Rusper  Vineries,  took  first  for  black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  ;  Mr.  Tidy  was  first  for  white 
varieties,  and  Mr.  T.  Ambrose  took  the  lead  for  any 
other  variety.  Vegetables  were  both  good  and 
plentiful,  particularly  the  collections  of  Potatos, 
Onions,  and  Tomatos.  Taking  the  show  as  a  whole 
it  js  the  finest  we  have  seen  in  the  South  of  England, 
and  considering  the  society  has  only  been  started 
four  years  it  is  astonishing  the  progress  it  has 
made. 

National  Dahlia. — Friday  and  Saturday,  September 
6th  and  7th,  again  saw  the  Crystal  Palace  extensively 
decorated  with  the  showy  autumn  flower,  the  grand 
exhibition  of  the  above  society  being  held  on  these 
dates.  All  sections  of  this  popular  flower  were  well 
and  worthily  represented,  and  bore  sufficient 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Dahlia  continues  to 
rise  in  public  favour,  and  that  its  cultivation  is  still 
zealously  prosecuted  by  almost  all  classes  of  society. 
In  the  nurserymen’s  classes  a  superb  exhibit  of  sixty 
show  and  fancy  blooms,  distinct,  obtained  a  first 
award  for  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough.  Samples 
shown  by  him  of  Mrs  Langtry,  Harry  Keith.  Pene¬ 
lope,  Constancy,  Rebecca,  Pleasance,  Mrs.  Morgan, 
Grand  Sultan,  Seedling,  Gloire  de  Lyon,  Chieftain, 


R.  T.  Rawlings,  Burgundy,  Alice  Emily,  Clara, 
Florence,  and  Glowworm  were  truly  magnificent. 
Second  came  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  also 
with  a  fine  display,  and  showing  John  Walker, 
Colonist,  Percy  Wyndham,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Seraph, 
Tames  Cocker,  and  Majestic  in  grand  style.  Fine 
collections  also  came  from  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
&  Co.,  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge, 
Farnham,  who  took  third  and  fourth  places  respec¬ 
tively.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  also  successful  in 
carrying  off  first  honours  for  forty-eight  show  and 
fancy  blooms,  distinct,  having  amongst  other  excel¬ 
lent  material  grand  samples  of  George  Rawlings, 
Arthur  Ocock,  David  Saunders,  Wm.  Jackson, 
Willie  Garrett,  John  Standish,  Prince  Bismarck, 
Agnes,  J.  T.  West,  Alice  Emily,  Jas.  Vick,  and 
Warrior.  Mr.  John  Walker  was  second  ;  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  third  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Morti¬ 
mer,  fourth,  as  in  the  previous  and  larger  classes. 
Mr.  George  Humphries,  Chippenham,  was  adjudged 
to  have  the  best  thirty-six  of  show  and  fancy 
blooms,  distinct  and  splendid  flowers  they  were. 
Among  them  we  noted  Queen  of  the  Belgians, Majestic, 
Henry  Walton,  Seedling,  Ethel  Britton,  Mr.  Glass¬ 
cock,  Earl  of  Ravensworth,  Arthur  Rawlings,  Glow¬ 
worm,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Gooday  in  excellent  condition. 
Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  made  a 
good  second ;  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son,  The 
Nurseries,  Chelmsford,  coming  in  third.  In  a  class 
for  twenty-four  blooms  of  the  show  and  fancy 
sections,  distinct,  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Sons  carried 
off  first  honours,  showing  amongst  others,  grand 
specimens  of  Harry  Keith,  Miss  Cannell,  Alice 
Emily,  Prince  of  Denmark,  John  Walker,  J.  T. 
West  and  Mrs.  D.  Saunders.  Mr.  J.  T.  West  was 
placed  second  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries,  third,  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks,  fourth.  A 
class  for  twelve  cut  blooms,  distinct,  also  brought 
out  some  good  stands.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  were  deservedly 
ticketed  first. 

A  class  for  eighteen  varieties  of  the  Cactus  section, 
in  bunches  of  six  blooms  each,  contained  some 
splendid  stuff.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  however, 
were  placed  first  on  the  list,  showing  Countess  of 
Eynsford,  Bertha  Mawley,  May  Pictor,  Apollo,  Mr. 
H.  Cannell,  Delicata,  Lady  Penzance,  and  Mrs. 
Gordon  Sloane  in  grand  style.  The  second  prize  fell 
to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  ;  and  the  third 
to  Mr.  Charles  Turner.  In  a  similar  class  for  twelve 
varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co., 
Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  came  off  with 
flying  colours  ;  after  them  coming,  in  order  of  merit, 
Mr.  J.  T.  West  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale.  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  decora¬ 
tive  Dahlias  arranged  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  each, 
Amphion,  Lady  Primrose,  Mrs.  Gordon  Shaw,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Chancellor  Swayne  and  Arthur  Cheal 
being  specially  noteworthy.  Mr.  Charles  Turner 
had  the  best  twenty-four  varieties  of  Pompones 
arranged  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each.  The 
samples  here  forthcoming  of  such  sorts  as  Ruy  Bias, 
Pearl,  Amber,  Ida,  Vulcan,  Crystabella,  George 
Brinckman,  Diana,  Fabio,  and  Arthur  West  were 
splendid.  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  was  placed  second  with 
a  scarcely  inferior  collection,  and  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.,  third.  The  first  award  for  the  best 
twelve  bunches  of  Pompones,  staged  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  last,  fell  to  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  added  still  further  to  their 
list  of  successes  by  winning  the  first  prize  for  twenty- 
four  varieties  of  singles,  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms 
each,  Alba  Perfecta,  Miss  Henshaw,  Demon,  Mrs. 
Wythes,  The  Bride,  Phyllis  and  Marion  Hood  being 
some  of  the  best  sorts  forthcoming.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Seale  again  made  a  very  close  second. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes  Mr.  Thos.  Hobbs,  St. 
Mark's  Road,  Easton,  Bristol,  staged  twrenty-four 
fine  blooms  of  show  and  fancy  varieties,  winning 
thereby  the  first  award.  Maude  Fellows,  Mrs. 
McKenzie,  Geo.  Barnes,  Mr.  Glasscock,  Mrs.  Glad¬ 
stone,  Harry  Turner,  William  Powell  and  Prince  of 
Denmark  were  very  noteworthy  here.  Mr.  Lewis 
Fewkes,  The  Cedars,  Castlebromwich,  Birmingham, 
won  the  second  prize,  and  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill, 
Bucks,  the  third.  For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  of  show 
varieties  only  Mr.  A.  Starling,  gardener  to  H.  H. 
Raphael,  Esq  ,  Rosecourt,  Havering,  Essex,  was  the 
most  successful  exhibitor.  Mr.  Ernest  Jefferies, 
Langley  Burrell,  Chippenham,  was  adjudged  to  have 
the  best  six  blooms,  distinct,  of  the  same  section, 
Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  gardener  at  Brooklands,  Freshwater, 
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Isle  of  Wight,  coming  in  second.  Mr.  F.  Anstiss 
obtained  the  premier  award  for  twelve  blooms  of 
fancy  sorts,  distinct,  showing  Buffalo  Bill,  Duchess 
of  Albany,  Prince  Henry,  and  Mrs.  Saunders  in 
praiseworthy  condition.  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper,  and 
Mr.  Thos.  Hobbs  took  second  and  third  prizes  respec¬ 
tively.  Mr.  A.  Darling  showed  the  most  meritorious 
specimens  of  six  fancy  blooms,  distinct.  Edward  Maw- 
ley,  Esq.,  Rosebank,  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  sent  the 
finest  six  varieties  of  the  Cactus  section,  in  bunches 
of  three  blooms  each,  a  like  award  being  made  to 
Mr.  James  Stredwick,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea  for  nine  varieties  of  the  Cactus  section  in 
bunches  of  three.  First  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Jas.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  W.,  for 
six  bunches  of  ten  blooms  of  Pompon  Dahlias,  and 
to  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper  for  a  similar  exhibit  in 
bunches  of  six  blooms  each.  A  grand  stand  of  twelve 
varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  sent  by  the  same  gentle¬ 
man  also  thoroughly  deserved  the  first  prize  it 
received.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  Sunningdale, 
Berks,  carried  off  first  honours  in  a  class  for  six 
single  varieties  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each,  Mr. 
C.  Osman,  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools, 
Sutton,  Surrey,  occupying 'second  place.  For  six 
single  varieties,  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  each, 
Edward  Mawley,  Esq.  was  first. 

In  the  open  classes  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  were 
placed  first  for  twelve  varieties,  in  bunches  of  ten 
blooms  each,  of  fancy  striped  Dahlias,  showing 
excellent  samples  of  Fred  Leslie,  Northern  Star, 
Harry  Braten,  Mrs.  Wythes,  and  Miss  Glasscock. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner  had  the  best  six  blooms  of  a 
dark  Dahlia,  showing  William  Keith  ;  whilst  Mr. 
John  Walker  occupied  a  like  position  for  six  blooms 
of  a  light  (not  yellow)  sort,  with  John  Walker.  The 
last-named  exhibitor  also  contributed  the  most 
meritorious  examples  of  a  yellow  sort  in  John 
Hickling.  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  took  the  first  award 
for  six  blooms  of  any  "tipped”  sort,  with  Mrs. 
Saunders;  and  Geo.  Humphries  a  like  prize  fora 
striped  variety,  showing  Frank  Pearce.  Mr.  John 
Walker  obtained  another  first  for  his  blooms  of  the 
“  edged  ”  Dahlia,  Miss  Cannell. 

As  usual,  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  strongly 
in  evidence,  and  assisted  very  materially  to  swell  the 
interest  attaching  to  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  show.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent,  exhibited  a  stand,  nearly  30  ft.  in  length,  of 
bunches  of  varieties  of  decorative,  Cactus  and  pom¬ 
pon  Dahlias.  The  necessary  greenery  was  furnished 
by  fronds  of  hardy  Ferns  and  sprays  of  Asparagus, 
and  the  general  effect  was  superb,  whilst  the 
excellence  of  the  material  that  composed  the  group 
was  remarkable.  Some  dwarf,  well-flowered  Cannas 
in  pots  also  came  from  Swanley.  Messrs.  John 
Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  exhibited 
Dahlias  and  other  hardy  cut  flowers  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion  and  in  meritorious  condition.  A  very  fine 
exhibit  was  that  made  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Orpington,  Kent,  of  pyramidally-arranged  bunches 
of  Dahlias  of  decorative,  Cactus  and  pompon 
sections.  Side  by  side  with  them,  and  also  from  the 
same  firm,  were  a  considerable  number  of  single 
blooms  of  show,  fancy  and  Cactus  varieties,  whilst  at 
the  end  of  these  were  placed  upwards  of  two  dozen 
bunches  of  the  best  single  Cactus  varieties,  the  whole 
constituting  a  very  effective  and  striking  display. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
was  responsible  for  the  largest  and  certainly  the 
most  artistically  arranged  group  in  the  show. 
Dahlias  in  all  the  different  sections  were  to  be  seen 
in  first-class  order,  a  background  of  Palms  and 
Liliums  adding  a  finishing  touch  to  the  whole.  A 
huge  mound  of  Cactus  varieties  occupied  the  centre, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  pompons,  the  ultimate 
effect  being  superb.  Hardy  cut  flowers  in  quantity 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
which  evidenced  the  excellence  of  that  gentleman’s 
cultural  knowledge.  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  staged  a  magnificent  group  of 
Caladiums  and  foliage  Begonias,  which  were  all  the 
more  remarkable  on  account  of  the  advanced  season, 
so  bright  and  happy  did  they  look.  A  group  of 
splendidly-flowered  Gloxinias,  prettily  and  tastefully 
interspersed  with  small  specimens  of  Isolepis  gracilis, 
also  came  from  the  same  firm. 

Royal  Horticultural,  Sept.  19 th. — Splendid  weather 
favoured  the  Vegetable  Exhibition  in  the  Society’s 
gardens  at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday.  The  various 
prizes  and  medals  offered  brought  out  some  splendid 
examples  of  vegetable  produce,  and  flowers  were  not 


wanting,  though  the  Dahlias  now  in  season  monopo¬ 
lised  a  great  amount  of  space,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  non-competitive  groups  of  vegetables 
were  staged  in  the  big  vinery,  where  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  all  the  leading  and  most  useful  vege¬ 
tables,  including  a  great  variety  of  Beets,  Carrots, 
Kohl  Rabi,  Cabbages,  Salsify,  Turnips,  Radishes, 
Scarlet  Runners  with  green,  yellow,  and  purple  pods, 
Tomatos,  and  Endive,  all  in  splendid  condition  and 
attractively  set  up.  Each  of  these  types  was 
represented  by  numerous  varieties,  so  that  every 
facility  was  afforded  for  making  a  selection  of  those 
most  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  any  particular 
establishment  (Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal).  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  magnificent  display 
of  Tomatos,  grown  and  ripened  in  the  open  air,  the 
fruits  being  larger  and  better  than  we  have  hitherto 
seen  them  grown  under  similar  conditions.  The 
collection  included  all  the  leading  and  best  sorts 
grown  by  the  Reading  firm,  and  presented  an 
imposing  appearance.  Other  vegetables  included 
great  mounds  of  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  the  best  in  the 
exhibition,  also  Sutton’s  Autumn  Mammoth  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Windsor  Castle,  and  Sutton’s  Satisfaction 
Potatos,  All  Heart,  and  Little  Gem  Cabbage,  Sut¬ 
ton’s  Improved  Long  Surrey  and  New  Red  Inter¬ 
mediate  Carrots,  Prizetaker  Leeks,  Beets,  Sutton’s 
Snowball  and  Yellow  Perfection  Turnips,  all  in 
magnificent  condition  (Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal). 
Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  had  a  large 
and  most  interesting  exhibit  of  Potatos  in  admirable 
samples  and  great  variety,  also  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
Beet,  Onions,  Veitch’s  New  Climbing  French  Bean, 
most  heavily  fruited,  and  various  other  products  of 
value  and  utility.  Veitch’s  Model  Carrot  was  pro¬ 
nounced  perfection  in  size,  form,  and  cleanness  of 
skin  (Silver  Knightian  Medal).  A  very  varied 
exhibit  of  vegetables  was  staged  by  Earl  Percy 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Wythes),  Syon  House,  Brent¬ 
ford.  The  number  of  kinds  was  too  great  for 
our  limited  space,  but  Potatos,  Cauliflowers,  Dwarf 
Beans,  Cabbage,  Beet,  Peas,  Tomatos,  and  others 
were  in  excellent  condition  for  table  use  (Silver  Gilt 
Knightian  Medal).  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  Rothesay, 
N.B.,  and  Orpington,  Kent,  had  admirable  exhibition 
examples  of  Dobbie’s  Champion  Leeks,  Parsnips, 
Celery,  Tomatos  and  Dobbie’s  Selected  Parsley, 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  potted  up  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal).  Messrs.  Barr&  Son  had  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Tomatos  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  also  an 
exhibit  of  Borecole  alongside  of  their  collection  of 
hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent,  staged  a  very  extensive  exhibit  of  vegetables 
in  the  big  vinery.  Very  notable  were  the  numerous 
varieties  of  large  Onions,  including  the  Lord  Keeper, 
Ailsa  Craig,  Royal  Jubilee,  Reading  Improved, 
Sandy  Prize,  Anglo  Spanish,  and  others.  Here  also 
were  many  beautiful  and  clean-skinned  samples  of 
Potatos ;  also  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  others  (Silver  Knightian  Medal).  A 
tastefully  arranged  collection  of  vegetables  was 
exhibited  by  Her  Majesty  The  Queen  (gardener,  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas),  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 
The  Tomatos,  Cabbages,  Cucumbers,  Celery,  Leeks, 
Carrots,  Onions  and  many  other  subjects  were  in 
prime  condition  for  table  use,  and  well  deserved  the 
Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal  awarded  the  exhibit. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Bain),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  an  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  vegetables  on  one  of  the  side 
benches  in  this  same  tent.  Amongst  the  uncommon 
kinds  we  noted  were  Celeriac,  Edible-podded  Peas, 
Stachys  tuberifera,  Amarante  bicolor  rouge,  White 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  and  Capucine.  Vegetable 
Marrows,  Kohl  Rabi,  and  several  others  were  in 
prime  condition  for  table  use,  very  young  and  tender 
(Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal).  Twenty-one  dishes 
of  Tomato  Duke  of  York  in  admirable  condition 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Fellowes  &  Ryder, 
Orpington,  Kent  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

The  valuable  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  brough  forth  some  grand  material.  The  first 
prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  was  carried  off  by 
Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodora  Guest, 
who  had  roots  of  all  kinds,  Tomatos,  Cauliflowers, 
Leeks,  Peas  and  Celery  of  remarkably  good  quality 
and  large  size.  Second,  came  Mr.  Bowerman, 
gardener  to  C.  Hoare,  Esq  ,  Hackwood  Park, 
Basingstoke  ;  and  third,  Mr.  Mairs,  gardener  to  Sir 
John  Shelly,  Crediton.  In  a  similar  class  for  a 
rather  smaller  collection,  the  first  award  fell  to  Mr. 


Waite,  gardener  to  Col.  The  Hon  W.  P.  Talbot, 
Glenhurst  Esher,  some  really  good  stuff  appearing 
here  also.  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Wingfield,  Ampthill,  Beds.,  came  second;  and  Mr. 
Basile,  gardener  to  Rev.  O.  L.  Powels,  Woburn 
Park,  Weybridge,  third ;  Mr.  Kneller,  Basingstoke, 
exhibited  a  small  collection  which  received  first 
prize.  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson  showed  the  best  three 
Cauliflowers  in  fine  specimens  of  Autumn  Giant, 
The  following  exhibitors  also  obtained  first  awards : 
— Mr.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Earl  Percy,  Syon 
House,  Brentford,  for  Borecoles;  Mr.  Bowerman 
for  Brussels  Sprouts;  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson  for 
Spinach  ;  Mr.  Mairs  for  Vegetable  Marrows ; 
Mr.  B.  Lye,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Sydmonton 
Court,  Newbury,  for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers ;  Mr. 
Pentney,  Isleworth,  for  Scorzonera  ;  Mr.  Waite,  for 
Salsify ;  Mr.  R.  Lye,  for  Runner  Beans ;  Mr. 
Bowerman,  for  French  Beans ;  Mr.  Waite,  for 
Broad  Beans ;  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Andover,  for  Peas  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Wilkins,  for  Globe  Artichokes.  In  the 
classes  for  Potatos,  some  green  and  well-grown 
tubers  were  shown.  Mr.  Pope,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  had  the  best  three  dishes  of 
Kidney,  showing  White  Kidney,  Matchless,  and 
Magnet ;  also  the  finest  three  dishes  of  round.  Mr. 
G.  North,  Buckingham,  had  the  best  single  dish  of 
round  Potatos.  Mr.  R.  Lye  took  first  place  for 
Leeks,  Mr.  Waite  taking  a  like  position  for  a  dish  of 
Onions.  Mr.  G.  North  showed  the  best  dish  of 
Turnips,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  also  obtained  a  like 
award  for  a  dish  of  six  of  the  same.  The  first 
prize  for  Celeriac  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Wythes.  Of 
Carrots  some  superb  samplesjwere  on  view.  Those 
shown  by  Mr.  Mairs  were,  however,  adjudged  first, 
Mr.  G.  North  showing  the  best  dish  of  the  stump- 
rooted  section.  Mr.  R.  Lye  carried  off  first 
honours  for  Parsnips  with  magnificent  specimens  of 
Student.  The  undermentioned  exhibitors  won  first 
prizes  in  their  respective  classes  : — Mr.  Waite,  for 
Horseradish ;  Mr.  Webster,  gardener  to  E.  J. 
Preston,  Esq.,  Beckenham,  for  Beetroot ;  Mr. 
Waite,  for  Endive;  Mr.  R.  Lye,  for  Lettuce;  Mr. 
Wilkins,  for  three  sticks  of  Celery  ;  Mr.  Salmon, 
West  Norwood,  for  a  collection  of  pot  and  Sweet 
Herbs;  and  Mr.  Basile,  for  Pickling  Cabbages.  In 
a  class  for  a  collection  of  Saladings,  Mr.  Wythes 
came  off  with  flying  colours,  showing  a  novel  and 
effective  arrangement. 

Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries 
Tottenham,  exhibited  a  superb  group  of  bunches  of 
Pompon  and  Cactus  and  Single  Dahlias.  Amongst 
the  Cactus  varieties  we  noted  Lady  Montague,  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Gosport,  Mrs.  Francis  Fell,  Blanche  Keith, 
and  Mrs.  A.  Beck  especially  good.  A  Silver  Gilt 
Banksian  Medal  was  given  for  this  fine  display.  A 
grand  lot  of  show  and  fancy  with  a  few  Cactus 
Dahlias  were  contributed  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Row- 
ledge,  Farnham,  Hants.  Perfection,  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  Burgundy,  Mrs.  Morgan,  Eldorado,  Mr. 
C.  Moyes,  and  Nugget  were  really  beautiful  here 
(Silver  Flora  Medal).  A  bright  and  effective  group 
of  Dahlias,  all  sections  being  represented,  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Craw¬ 
ley,  Sussex.  The  Cactus  varieties  were  specially 
gay,  and  comprised,  among  others,  excellent  samples 
of  Gloriosa,  Arthur  Cheal,  Delicata,  and  Miss  Violet 
Morgan.  The  Bride,  Amos  Perry,  Miss  Ashby,  and 
Miss  Glasscock  were  some  of  the  best  singles  shown. 
Hardy  cut  flowers  in  quantity  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Walter  Salmon,  Ivy  Cottages,  Elder  Road,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  amongst  which  Violas,  Dahlias,  Asters,  Phloxes, 
and  Marigolds  played  an  important  part  (Silver  Flora 
Medal).  Bunches  of  the  pretty  little  Nemesia 
strumosa  Suttoni  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter.  An  exceedingly  meritorious 
exhibit  of  cut  Roses  was  made  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  which  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  A  small  group  of  show, 
Cactus  and  pompon  Dahlias  came  from  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  also  went  to 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
for  a  very  bright  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers,  Liliums, 
Antirrhinums,  Balsams,  etc.,  being  of  the  best.  A. 
number  of  pretty  floral  vases  and  Epergnes,  contri¬ 
buted  by  Miss  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  Park,  received 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  A  similar  recognition 
falling  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap 
Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  for  a  group  of  splendidly- 
grown  plants  of  Picea  pungens  argentea.  Messrs. 
S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  exhibited  some 
splendid  dishes  of  dessert  and  culinary  Apples  in 
excellent  condition.  Fine  samples  of  Ribston 
Pippin,  Yellow  Ingestre,  Duchess  Favourite, 
Stirling  Castle,  Gloucester,  and  Councillor  were 
very  noticeable  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
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THE  EDINBURGH  SHOW. 

(By  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Society's  Great  September 
Show  opened  on  Wednesday  morning  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  Princes  Street.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  visited  Edinburgh,  and  those 
who  have,  and  yet  may  not  have  seen  the  Waverley 
Market,  may  be  interested  to  know  that  alongside 
the  south  pavement  of  Princes  Street,  beneath  the 
level  of  the  pavement,  is  one  of  the  largest  market 
halls  which  the  United  Kingdom  possesses.  Looking 
towards  the  Scott  Memorial,  from  the  corner  of  the 
South  Bridge,  one  sees  to  the  left  some  prettily  laid- 
out  gardens,  with  asphalted  pathways.  Seats  are 
provided  for  the  jaded  and  wearied  pedestrian,  who, 
in  the  recent  tropical  weather,  has  been  lucky  if  he 
has  provided  himself  with  something  of  the  “  Gamp  ” 
persuasion  prior  to  taking  a  siesta  upon  this  verit¬ 
able  garden  roof ;  for  beneath  your  feet  is  the 
Waverley  Market,  and  the  flower  beds  form  the  sky¬ 
lights  in  the  roof.  Certainly  the  writer  knows  of  no 
building  better  suited,  better  fitted,  and  more  amply 
able  to  accommodate  a  flower  show  than  the 
resources  of  the  Waverley  Market  are  able  to 
afford  to  the  fortunate  promoters  of  the  shows 
that  are  held  there  two  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  For  heavy  traffic 
the  hall  or  market  is  approached  by  a  suit¬ 
ably  inclined  slope,  and  the  area  of  the  market  is 
such  that  a  dozen  of  Pickford’s  vans  with  a  pantech¬ 
nicon  thrown  in  could  conveniently  hold  a  tourna¬ 
ment  on  the  floor  space,  and  yet  leave  plenty  of  room 
for  the  casual  visitor  who  might  not  object  to  risk 
his  life  amongst  such  a  multitude  of  machines. 
Speaking  of  machines,  by-the-bye,  the  writer  once 
had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  of  some  Scotch  friend 
why  a  vehicle  of  this  description  should  be  dubbed 
in  the  Scotch  vernacular  "  machine,”  and  our  good 
friend  kindly  explained  to  us  that  a  cart  on  wheels 
without  springs  was  a  cart,  but  a  cart  on  springs 
plus  wheels,  was  a  machine,  and  not  a  cart.  The 
writer  could  not  help  congratulating  his  good  friend 
upon  the  lucidity  of  his  explanation.  The  Waverley 
Market,  then,  is  at  once  a  very  good  and  a  very  pro¬ 
per  spot  upon  which  to  locate  such  a  handsome 
exhibition  as  we  find  here  before  us. 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Society,  whilst  somewhat 
Conservative  in  its  ideas,  dates  back  almost  to 
ancient  history,  and  not  so  long  ago  The  Gardening 
World  published  a  special  supplement  containing 
the  portraits  of  its  principal  officers,  with  which  our 
readers  will  be  familiar.  There  is  the  same  genial 
welcome  and  good  fellowship  extended  to  visitors 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  trade  of  Edinburgh  very  rightly  pride 
themselves  upon  the  heartiness  of  the  welcome 
which  they  extend  to  their  friends,  business  or 
otherwise.  The  dates  over  which  the  show  extends 
form  one  continuous  festival  of  meeting,  welcome, 
and  parting,  and  many  of  the  visitors'  intimate 
friends  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  horticultural  profession,  include  in 
their  holiday  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  upon  this 
auspicious  annual  occasion.  Edinburgh  looks  at  its 
best.  Heavily-laden  trains  arrive  from  all  parts, 
and  long  before  the  doors  of  the  Exhibition  open, the 
success  of  the  1895  September  Show  is  assured. 
Within,  the  genial  presence  of  our  good  old  friend, 
Mr.  William  Young,  a  very  painstaking  and  very 
energetic  chef  d’orchestre  in  the  secretarial  depart¬ 
ment.  Located  on  the  balcony  is  his  office. 
Courtsey  and  attention  are  two  of  the  cardinal 
virtues  writ  large  upon  the  walls  therein.  Much  of 
the  success  that  has  attended  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Society  in  the  last  few  years  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  wholeheartedness  with  which  Mr.  Young  throws 
himself,  so  to  speak,  into  the  work  before  him,  and 
his  portrait  in  the  group  above  referred  to  very 
rightly  forms  a  fitting  centre-piece,  surrounded  by 
his  energetic  committee,  who  work  with  a  single- 
hearted  determination  that  no  effort  of  theirs  shall  be 
wanting  in  making  the  Exhibition  the  success  it 
deserves  to  be.  The  meeting  of  many  old  friends, 
who,  from  various  reasons,  business  or  otherwise, 
have  only  this  one  opportunity  of  annually  ex¬ 
changing  the  greetings  of  friendship,  make,  as  we 
have  already  said,  Edinburgh  their  rendezvous,  and 
the  presence,  here,  of  so  many  horticulturists  from 
all  over  the  country,  lends  no  little  interest  to  the 
great  annual  event  which  we  are  here  to  report  on. 
The  entries,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  as  numerous 


as  they  can  well  be,  and  a  much  better  system  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  matter  of 
staging  them.  If  we  remember  rightly,  it  was  in 
1893  when  the  entries  for  that  year  were  so  numerous 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  table  space  to  accom¬ 
modate  all  of  them,  with  the  result  that  some  few  of 
the  exhibits  were  accommodated  with  a  seat  upon 
the  floor.  The  staging  is  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Messrs.  McKenzie  &  Moncur,  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  Mr.  Moncur  himself — always  very  energetic 
and  very  courteous — is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  his  firm  in  the 
very  important  matter  of  properly  fitting  up  such  a 
show  as  that  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society.  At 
other  towns,  and  sometimes  at  other  cities,  we 
occasionally  have  to  complain  of  the  untidy  way  in 
which  the  tables  are  fitted,  but  here  there  is  no  room 
for  any  comment  on  that  score.  Everything  is  orderly, 
everything  is  perfect,  and  the  show  itself  is  one 
grand  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  perfect 
unity  of  effort,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Society's 
officers,  but  upon  the  part  of  the  firms  that  they 
have  necessarily  [to  employ  in  the  proper  fitting  out 
of  the  show.  The  building  is  suitably  draped  and 
decorated,  and  now  that  we  have  electric  light  near 
at  hand  the  evening  audiences  will,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  be  able  to  enjoyjequally  with  the  afternoon 
visitors  the  beautiful  and  varied  aspect  which  the 
multitude  of  exhibits  afford  them.  Upon  a  roomy 
bandstand  some  fine  music  is  dispensed  by  the  best 
military  bands  of  the  day,  and  visitors  have  not  only 
their  programme,  but  there  is  also  a  handy  catalogue 
of  entries  and  awards,  which,  to  casual  observers 
makes  the  individual  exhibits  doubly  interesting.  In 
the  case  of  similar  shows,  it  is,  of  course,  very 
frequently  manifestly  impossible  for  the  Society  to 
provide  a  catalogue  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  depended 
upon  that  the  existence  of  an  intelligibly-arranged  list 
of  entries  and  awards  assists  and  promotes  very  much 
the  interest  which  the  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables 
ought  rightly  and  do,  undoubtedly,  provide.  The 
Exhibition  this  year  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  one. 
Although,  perhaps,  in  some  departments  the  critics 
may  notice  a  weakness  in  development,  still  the 
business  of  a  critic  is  not  always  to  seek  that  at 
which  he  may  carp,  but  rather  to  select  the  most 
notable  examples  which  a  cursory  inspection  like 
the  present  enables  him  to  make.  For  as  we  write 
there  comes  a  telegram  from  the  publishers  that  not 
even  the  Edinburgh  Show  must  be  allowed  to  delay 
the  regulation  publishing  time  of  The  Gardening 
World,  so  that  we  hasten  on  to  put  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  chief  awards  at  the  hands  of  the  judges, 
even  as  the  adjudicator's  pencil  writes  down  the 
winning  numbers. 

Press  Telegram. 

The  entries  are  very  numerous  this  year,  numbering 
2,100,  Grapes  alone  comprising  300  entries,  for  they 
are  here  in  larger  numbers  than  they  were  at  the  Inter¬ 
national.  The  first  award  for  a  collection  of  twelve 
dishes  of  fruit  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Smith, 
Oxenford  Castle  Gardens,  Dalkeith,  whose  exhibit 
is  really  a  magnificent  one.  For  six  bunches  of 
Grapes,  Mr.  John  Leslie,  The  Gardens,  Pitcullen 
House,  Perth,  has  been  placed  first,  some  splendid 
samples  of  Gros  Colman  and  Muscats  being  con¬ 
spicuous  in  his  exhibit.  Mr.  Wright,  The  Gardens, 
Glenston  Court,  Herefordshire,  has  won  the  premier 
award  for  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  hardy 
fruit,  amongst  which  some  grand  Apples  and 
Quinces  are  very  noticeable.  In  the  classes  for 
vegetables  Mr.  James  Gibson,  gardener  to  E.  H. 
Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  wins  the 
Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  given  for  the  first  time, 
his  Leeks  and  Tomatos  being  excellent.  There  has 
been  an  extremely  close  fight  in  the  classes 
for  Roses,  despite  the  late  unfavourable  weather. 
Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  of  Aberdeen,  have,  however, 
come  out  first  on  the  list,  the  second  honours  falling 
to  the  lot  of  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Stanraer.  Pot  plants 
are  in  grand  condition  throughout,  and  the  tables 
are  arranged  in  a  very  effective  and  praiseworthy 
manner.  Mr.  George  Wood,  gardener  to  James 
Buchanan,  Esq.,  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh,  has 
carried  off  the  first  award  for  Orchids,  a  fine  piece 
of  Oncidium  incurvum  being  a  special  feature  of 
his  exhibit.  For  Liliums  and  single  Dahlias  Messrs. 
Laird  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  have  carried  off  first 
honours,  whilst  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  of  High  Blantyre, 
takes  a  similar  position  for  double  Dahlias.  The 
competition  in  the  classes  for  Chrysanthemums  has 
been  very  keen,  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  taking  foremost  place,  closely  followed,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Messrs.  Laird  &  Sons.  There  is  a  multitude 
of  trade  exhibits. 


Questions  add  snsroeRS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Cinerarias  doing  badly. — B.  G.  :  We  examined 
the  specimen  you  sent,  and  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  cultivation,  for  both  the  roots  and  foliage  were 
in  excellent  condition  and  robust.  The  leaves, 
however,  cannot  long  remain  in  a  healthy  condition, 
unless  you  attend  to  them.  They  are  swarming  on 
the  under-surface  wiih  green  fly  belonging  to  two  or 
more  species.  Fumigate  the  plants  lightly  on 
successive  nights  till  the  pest  is  perfectly  subdued. 
Keep  the  foliage  dry  at  night,  but  syringe  it  each 
morning  after  fumigating,  and  ventilate  well  during 
the  day. 

Grubs  on  Pear  Tree — A.  S.,  Ecclesmachan  :  The 
tree  is  infested  with  Slugworms,  the  larvae  of  Erio- 
campa  limacina.  Spread  a  good  coating  of  quick 
lime  beneath  and  around  the  tree,  then  damp  it  with 
the  syringe,  and  dust  it  all  over  with  hellebore  pow¬ 
der.  There  should  be  no  fruit  on  the  tree  if  this  is 
done,  as  the  hellebore  powder  is  poisonous.  The 
operation  must  be  done  immediately  as  the  grubs  are 
about  ready  to  descend  into  the  soil.  After  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  have  fallen  rake  them  up  and 
burn  them  ;  then  take  off  about  4  in.  of  the  top  soil 
from  beneath  the  tree,  and  burn  it  or  bury  it  deeply 
to  destroy  the  pupae  in  tke  same.  Replace  the 
soil  with  fresh  material. 

Oleander  Covered  with  Scale  and  Smut.— 
Doubtful :  Oleanders,  like  Oranges  and  Camellias, 
are  very  liable  to  get  dirty  in  this  way.  Get  a 
strong  solution  of  soft  soap  or  Gishurst's  Compound 
(2  oz.  to  4  oz.  to  the  gallon)  in  warm  water,  and 
sponge  the  leaves  with  it  till  clean.  The  plants 
would  be  much  easier  to  keep  clean  if  you  sponge 
the  leaves  on  future  occasions  as  soon  as  the  scale 
puts  in  its  appearance. 

Planting  Out  Hollyhocks. — Doubtful :  You  are 
six  months  behind  time.  They  should  have  been 
planted  out  in  March.  It  is  now  time  to  take  cuttings 
for  next  year’s  plants.  If  your  soil  is  good  (not  too 
heavy  or  wet),  and  the  garden  sheltered,  you  could 
plant  them  out  now;  otherwise  you  had  better  defer 
the  work  till  March,  when  you  could  plant  them  at 
any  time  provided  the  soil  and  the  weather  are  suit¬ 
able. 

Pelargonium  Sport. — C.  Walker :  The  specimen 
you  sent  was  rather  dried  up  before  reaching  us,  but 
it  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  good  thing.  Its 
real  value  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  colour  between  it  and  its  parent.  We 
should  have  liked  to  see  the  latter  so  as  to  compare 
the  two. 

Gladiolus  The  Bride. — Omega  :  For  this  country, 
you  had  better  plant  it  some  time  in  March,  early 
or  late,  according  to  the  state  of  the  ground  as  to 
workableness  and  the  nature  of  the  weather.  Plant 
as  early  in  the  month  as  conditions  will  permit,  if 
you  want  the  flowers  early.  You  might  even  put  the 
corms  in  boxes  of  soil,  forward  them  in  a  greenhouse, 
then  harden  them  off  and  plant  at  the  earliest  favour¬ 
able  opportunity. 

Daffodils  and  Polyanthus  Narcissus. — Omega  : 
The  most  handsome  and  useful  Daffodils  for  your 
purpose  are  Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldi.Princeps, 
Ard  Righ,  Golden  Spur,  Incomparabilis,  Sir  Watkin, 
Obvallaris,  Orange  Phoenix  (double),  Queen  of 
Spain,  and  Poeticus  ornatus.  The  following  Poly¬ 
anthus  Narcissi  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  namely, 
Grand  Monarque,  Her  Majesty,  Gloriosa,  Jaune 
Supreme,  Staten  General,  Bazelman  major,  White 
Perfection,  and  Nobillissimus  (double). 

Names  of  Fruits. — H.  W.  :  1,  New  Hawthorn- 
den  ;  2,  Bedfordshire  Foundling ;  3,  Worcester 

Pearmain  ;  4,  Plum  Greengage  ;  5,  Plum  (smashed 
in  carriage).  The  Pear  was  Marie  Louise. — An  Ama¬ 
teur  :  1,  Red  Quarrenden  ;  2,  Lord  Suffield  ;  3,  New 
Hawthornden  ;  4,  Blenheim  Orange ;  5,  Emperor 
Alexander ;  6,  was  completely  decayed ;  7,  Red 
Astrachan  ;  8,  Nonesuch  ;  9,  Yellow  Ingestre ;  10, 
Hanwell  Souring;  11,  Nonesuch;  12,  Cellini;  13, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh. 

Names  of  Plants.— IF.  G.  Baker :  1,  Stanhopea 
jenischiana,  rather  rare;  2  and  3,  Stanhopea Wardii 
venusta,  differing  in  size  chiefly ;  4,  Stanhopea 

oculata — Omega :  Knot  GrassJPolygonum  \viculare) ; 
the  term  for  single  flower  is  simplex. — M.M. :  Cam¬ 
panula  rapunculoides,  often  grown  as  a  border  plant. 

Communications  Received. — M.  M.,  next  week. 
E.  J  H. — W.  P.  R — C.  Moss. — Omega. — W.  Hay¬ 
ward. — David  Rymer. — J.  Bryson. — G.  C.,  Cold¬ 
stream. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  10  th,  1895. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  moderate  demand 
for  Trifolium  incarnatum.  Winter  Tares  and  Rye,  at 
easier  rates.  Red  Clover  offers  freely  from  France 
and  Germany  without  finding  buyers.  Ryegrasses 
neglected. 


September  21,  1895. 
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Price  Three  Shillings.  By  post ,  js.  yd. 

“  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs.” 

By  Jl.  ID.  WEBSTER 

Author  of  “  Practical  Forestry “  British  Orchids &c.}  &c. 
“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


WARE'S 

BEGONIAS 

Blooming  Beautifully 

AT 

BEXLEY  HEATH. 

Awarded  Three  Gold  Medals  and  upwards  of 
Fifty  other  Highest  Honours. 


CARDIFF. 


CALL  AND  SEE 

THIS 

MAGNIFICENT  SIGHT, 


Trains  run  from  London  Bridge  and  Cannon 
Street  Stations  to  Bexley  Heath  (New  line) 
or  Omnibus  from  Woolwich. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


CARNATIONS  &  PIRKS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
Catalogues  on  Application. 

LAING  &  MATHER, 

By  Special  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

Appointment.  KelSO-On -Tweed. 

Carnations !  Carnations  ! 
Carnations ! 

The  Choicest  Varieties  in  Cultivation,  from  the 
late  Mr.  Dodw ell’s  Garden, 

FROM  6s.  PER  DOZEN.  UPWARDS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION  TO — • 

ARTHUR  MEDHURST, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  BOOKS. 

I  Have  a  few  of  my  Chrysanthemum  Guides  left. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges, 
2S.  6d.  each. 

The  N.C  S.  YEAR  BOOK,  is.  2d.  each,  contains 
much  useful  information. 

The  AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHEMUM  ANNUAL 

(a  limited  number  only),  5s.  each. 

All  Post  Free  for  Cash  with  Order. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


15,000  PRIZE  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES 

(Strong,  well-rooted,  and  very  plump  hearts). 

Price  12s.  per  doz.  Special  terms  for  quantity.  Catalogues  free. 
ARTHUR  PIKE,  3,  Windsor  Place,  Cardiff. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  50. 


11  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon, 
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NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  September  23rd. — Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Tuesday,  September  24th. — Sale  of  the  Beech  Lawn  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Established  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris,  at  Audenshaw,  near  Manchester. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Wednesday,  September  25th. — Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Thursday,  September  26th. — R.H.S.  Fruit  Show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

Sales  oi  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Friday,  September  27th. — Orchid  Sale  at  Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris’  Rooms. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 


^he  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. — The 
^  teaching  at  this  institution  is  mainly 
directed  to  the  education  of  agricultural 
students  and  farmers,  rather  than  gar¬ 
deners  ;  but  a  considerable  amount  of  hor¬ 
ticultural  instruction  is  given  at  various 
centres  throughout  the  country.  The  Pros¬ 
pectus  of  the  coming  courses,  as  well  as 
the  Fourth  Report  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  in  Yorkshire  during  the  past  year 
are  before  us,  and  show  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  is  becoming  more  and  more 
appreciated  as  the  inhabitants  get  roused 
to  the  value  and  advantages  of  such  teach¬ 
ing.  At  the  college  itself  regular  and  syste¬ 
matic  courses  of  two  and  three  years’  dura¬ 
tion  are  carried  on,  as  well  as  a  ten  weeks’ 
course.  No  strictly  horticultural  classes 
are  organised  at  the  college,  though  the 
lectures  on  chemistry,  botany,  and  geology 
would  apply  in  the  main  to  horticulture  as 
well  as  to  agriculture.  If  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  has  become  a  necessity  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest,  it  is  even  more  so  in 
gardening,  where  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  members  of  the  profession  are  so  much 
more  numerous.  Some  are  born  gar¬ 


deners,  who  are  almost  bound  to  succeed  by 
virtue  of  their  innate  faculty  and  natural 
equipments  for  their  profession,  whether 
their  education  has  been  neglected  or  not  ; 
but  a  college  education  would  come  to 
the  rescue  of  those  who  are  not  so  naturally 
gifted. 

This  is  why  we  urge  the  powers  that  be 
to  increase  the  facilities  for  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  a  college  education  by  gardeners, 
to  enable  them  the  better  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  that  confront  them,  and 
adapt  themselves  to  fresh  contingencies  as 
they  arise.  The  botanical  lectures  and 
laboratory  work  provided  by  the  Yorkshire 
College  for  agricultural  students,  would 
require  but  little  adaptation  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  gardeners,  for  the  cultivation  of 
plants  is  very  much  the  same  whether 
grown  in  field  or  garden.  The  teaching 
embraces  the  anatomy  and  physiology, 
nutrition  and  diseases,  of  flowering  plants, 
together  with  descriptive  botany  and  the 
classification  of  the  chief  Natural  Orders. 
As  far  as  horticulture  is  concerned,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Yorkshire  College  undertakes  the 
laying-out  and  supervision  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  plots  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  practice.  It 
also  supervises  the  instruction  in  horticul¬ 
ture  given  in  the  evening  continuation 
schools  of  the  West  Riding.  Scholarships, 
tenable  for  two  years,  and  to  the  number 
of  eight  or  more,  are  offered  and  awarded 
annually  on  the  results  of  the  competitive 
examinations ;  but  unfortunately  they  are 
not  extended  to  horticulture. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  gives 
detailed  information  concerning  the 
numerous  lectures  and  demonstrations  held 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  work  done 
is  considered  to  be  of  a  most  satisfactory 
character.  The  various  branches  of  edu¬ 
cation  exhibit  much  growth,  and  have 
assumed  a  more  permanent  and  consoli¬ 
dated  character  than  was  evident  during 
the  first  year  or  two.  Students  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  derived  much 
advantage  from  the  travelling  libraries  sent 
out  by  the  Victoria  University  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  courses  of  instruction.  The 
average  attendance  at  each  lecture, 
delivered  at  various  places  throughout  the 
three  divisions  of  the  county,  shows 
material  increase,  but  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  horticulture.  During  the  session 
of  1893  and  1894  the  average  attendance 
varied  from  fifty  to  seventy-eight  in  the 
three  divisions ;  but  in  1894  and  1895  it 
varied  from  thirty-eight  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  the  latter  average  representing 
that  of  the  West  Riding.  The  attendance  at 
the  agriculture  and  veterinary  lectures  was 
much  smaller.  Surely  then  we  have  some 
evidence  of  a  growing  demand  for  horticul¬ 
tural  instruction  ;  and  if  the  cottager  and 
amateur  element  derives  advantage  from 
such  teaching,  how  much  more  serviceable 
would  a  college  education  be  to  gardeners 
to  enable  them  to  cope  with  the  exigencies 
of  their  profession  ? 


Sweet  Pea  Emily  Henderson,  when  grown  in  heavily 
manured  soil,  often  produces  twin  standards  to  the 
same  flower,  giving  it  a  semi-double  appearance. 

When  using  chemicals  for  plants  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  "  too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  good 
for  nothing,"  but  often  mischievous. 

The  bouquet  of  Lilies  which  has  been  brought 
from  Australia  in  the  Ophir,  as  a  present  for  the 
Queen,  is  beautiful,  but  not  novel.  Ice-preserved 
flowers  are  now  pretty  frequently  shown. 

A  white  variety  of  Aster  Novae  Angliae,  says 
Gardening  (American),  was  lately  discovered  in  its 
native  wilds  by  Mr.  A.  Gilchrist,  of  West  Toronto 
Junction,  Ontario,  who  states  that  it  was  as  good  as 
Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  in  his  grounds  last 
autumn.  Our  contemporary  speaks  of  it  as  Gilchrist’s 
Perennial  Aster. 
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The  "  Stars  in  Heaven  ”  is  the  high  sounding  title 
applied  to  the  Aster-like  Boltonia  latisquama  in 
America. 

Monster  Marrows. — There  has  has  been  gathered 
from  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Parke’s  garden  at  Uplyme, 
Devonshire,  a  Vegetable  Marrow  2  ft.  2  in.  in 
length,  3  ft.  in  circumference,  and  38  lb.  in  weight. 
There  are  many  others  in  the  same  garden  very 
nearly  as  large. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  held  a  show 
on  the  20th  August,  at  which  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  was  a  specimen  of  the  rare 
Agave  Kerchovei  in  bloom.  It  had  a  flower  stem 
igj  ft.  high,  and  which  developed  in  the  course  of 
three  weeks.  Mr.  Robert  Cameron,  an  old 
Kewite,  and  now  superintendent  of  the  Harvard 
University  Botanic  Garden,  was  the  exhibitor. 

Beddington,  Carshalton,  and  Wallington  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. — The  above  Society,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Surrey  County  Council,  have  arranged  to 
hold  a  special  exhibition  of  vegetables,  fruit,  etc., 
and  also  a  very  large  representative  collection  of 
Potatos,  from  trial  plots  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  grown  under  the  Technical  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  showing  not  only  varieties  but  also  effects  of 
diverse  soils,  at  the  Public  Hall,  Carshalton,  on 
October  16th  and  17th.  Addresses  will  be  given  by 
Surrey  County  Council's  Instructors  on  “  Horticul¬ 
ture,"  on  “Fruit  and  its  Cultivation,"  and  “The 
County  Potato  Experiments.”  A  few  prizes  will  be 
offered  for  local  cottagers'  produce,  whilst  provision 
will  be  made  for  honorary  collections  of  both  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  from  the  trade  and  private  growers. 
County  Council  Certificates  will  be  granted  for 
specially  meritorious  products  exhibited.  Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cummins,  Hon.  Sec.,  The  Grange,  Carshalton, 
Surrey. 

James  Grieve  &  Sons,  Nurserymen,  Redbraes, 
Edinburgh. — For  thirty  years  Mr.  James  Grieve  was 
with  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  and  we  welcome  the 
acquisition  of  this  firm  to  the  ranks  of  our  nursery 
growers.  Mr.  Grieve’s  reputation  as  a  grower  is  so 
well  known  that  success  for  his  new  venture  is 
assured,  and  associated  with  him  are  his  two  sons 
and  eldest  daughter.  This  firm  is  strong  in  Violas, 
and  their  new  seedling  Apple,  named  James  Grieve, 
is  one  that  will  become  in  large  request.  To  the 
cultivation  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  considerable 
attention  is  also  paid,  in  addition  to  the  general 
nursery  work  in  all  its  branches.  The  excellence  of 
their  new  seedling  Apple  was  shown  by  various 
exhibitors  at  the  recent  Edinburgh  show  from  all 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  variety  of  soils  upon 
which  it  has  been  grown  shows  it  to  be  a  fine  all¬ 
round  fruit.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  keeper,  and  as  a 
dessert  Apple  will  probably  hold  its  own.  The 
raiser  tells  us  it  is  a  cross  between  Portsea  Seedling 
and  Ribston. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show. — On  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  September  26th,  27th,  and 
28th,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  great  show 
of  British  fruit  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  promises  to  be  even  a  greater  success  than  that 
held  last  year.  The  exhibition  will  be  opened  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Joseph  Renals,  at  12.30  on 
September  26th,  when  he  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  Sheriffs  and  the  Master  and  Warden  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners.  A  public 
luncheon  will  be  held  the  same  day  at  1.30  in  the 
Grand  Saloon,  and  will  be  presided  over  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  Lectures  will  be  given  each 
day  of  the  show  in  the  Garden  Hall  at  3.30  as 
follows: — September  26th,  “  New  fruits  of  recent 
years,”  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard ;  September  27th, 
“Pruning  Fruit  Trees,"  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson; 
September  28th,  Prize  essay  on  “  The  commercial 
aspect  of  Hardy  Fruit  Growing.”  Nurserymen  and 
others  are  particularly  requested  to  exhibit  under 
schedule.  By  direction  of  the  council  exhibits  out¬ 
side  the  schedule  will  only  receive  cards  of 
commendation  according  to  merit.  Vegetables  other 
than  Tomatos  are  not  allowed  to  be  shown.  With 
reference  to  exhibits  outside  the  schedule,  exhibitors 
should  bear  in  mind  the  new  rule  adopted  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  fruit  committee,  viz. “  All  collec¬ 
tions  of  fruit  are  limited  to  100  dishes  or  baskets, 
and  all  dishes  or  baskets  must  be  of  distinct  varieties 
of  fruit,  no  duplicates  being  allowed.” 


Let  Onions  be  thoroughly  dry  before  storing  them  ; 
store  thinly. 

Weeds  are  merely  plants  gone  astray  ;  pull  them 
up  and  take  them  to  the  rubbish  heap. 

Large  Potatos. — Four  unusually  large  tubers  may 
be  seen  in  the  window  of  Mr.  Robert  Robb,  Bridge 
Street,  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire.  One  specimen  weighs 
two  pounds,  and  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  four  is 
seven  pounds.  They  were  grown  by  Mr.  Williamson, 
Turnerhall. 

Magnolias  at  Windsor. — The  superb  specimens  of 
Magnolia  grandiflora  on  the  East  Terrace  at  Windsor 
Castle  are  in  fine  flower,  and  their  opulent  fragrance 
pervades  the  air,  and  makes  its  way  even  into  the 
dismantled  apartments  which  are  occupied  by  the 
Court  when  in  residence.  Since  his  appointment  to 
the  keepership  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Mr.  Thomas 
has  introduced  a  more  precise  organisation  than 
previously  obtained,  and  he  is  able,  without  any 
trouble,  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  Royal 
household,  even  when  resident  in  the  Highlands. 
At  the  present  juncture  his  department  is  exception¬ 
ally  busy,  making  arrangements  for  the  stocking  of 
the  immense  new  conservatory  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  Frogmore.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  in 
good  condition,  and  have  lost  its  appearance  of 
newness  by  the  time  Her  Majesty  returns  south. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Magnolias  there  are  some 
plants  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  that  cannot 
easily  be  replaced,  and  he  has  still  to  rely  in  this 
and  other  directions  upon  the  work  of  his  predecessor 
for  some  of  the  choicest  constituents  in  the  gorgeous 
cornucopias  of  flowers  that  are  despatched  from 
time  to  time  to  adorn  the  Royal  board. 

An  Important  Seed  Case  — At  the  borough  police- 
court,  Southampton,  on  the  12th  ult.  a  case  of 
importance  to  seed  growers  and  nurserymen  was 
decided.  The  defendants  were  Messrs.  Toogood  & 
Sons,  the  Queen’s  seedsmen  here,  and  they  were 
summoned  by  Mr.  Shephard,  of  Stockbridge,  for 
selling  Shephard’s  Kale  seeds  by  a  false  description. 
Mr.  Tristram  prosecuted  for  the  Trade  Marks  Pro¬ 
tection  Association,  and  Mr.  H.  D.  M.  Page  defended' 
The  real  question  involved  was  as  to  whether 
seedsmen  could  sell  Shepherd's  Kale,  which  is  a 
variety  of  Kale  of  which  the  complainant  was  the 
original  producer,  without  having  bought  the  seed 
from  him.  It  was  contended  that  no  authority  had 
been  given  to  the  defendants  for  the  sale  of  the  seed. 
For  the  defence  a  large  amount  of  expert  evidence 
from  various  places  was  given  to  show  that  in  the 
trade  throughout  the  ocuntry  it  was  usual  for  seeds¬ 
men  to  sell  seeds  to  which  a  personal  name  was 
attached,  although  the  seeds  had  not  been  grown  by 
the  individual  from  whom  they  took  the  appellation. 
After  a  lengthy  hearing  the  magistrate  agreed  with 
with  this  view,  and  dismissed  the  case,  with  costs. 
As  the  case  is  considered  to  be  important  to  the 
trade,  an  application  for  leave  to  state  a  case  was 
made  and  granted. 

The  British  Association.— The  president  of  the 
botanic  section,  wich  meets  at  the  Masonic  Hall, 
Ipswich,  is  Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
C.M.G.,C.I.E.,  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  and  in  his  presidential  address  that  gentleman 
paid  an  extended  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  late 
Professor  Henslow.  Few  men  of  this  century  had 
indirectly  more  influenced  the  current  of  human 
thought,  for  in  a  great  measure  it  would  not  be  con¬ 
tested  they  owed  Darwin  to  him,  “  My  dear  old 
master  in  natural  history  ”  Darwin  called  him, 
and  to  have  stood  in  that  relation  to  Darwin  was  no 
small  matter.  The  singular  beauty  of  Henslow’s 
character,  to  which  Darwin  himself  bore  noble 
testimony,  would  count  for  something,  but  would  not 
in  itself  be  a  sufficient  explanation,  nor  was  it  that 
intellectual  fascination  which  often  binds  pupils  to 
the  master’s  feet,  for  Darwin  says,  “  I  do  not  suppose 
that  anyone  would  say  he  possessed  much  original 
genius.”  The  real  attraction  seemed  to  be  in 
Henslow’s  possession  in  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
what  may  be  called  the  natural  history  spirit. 
Henslow’s  method  of  botanical  teaching  and  the  vast 
improvements  he  effected  in  museum  arrangement 
were  also  dealt  with.  Whilst  by  no  means  ignoring 
the  merits  of  the  old  school  of  natural  history  the 
president  said  the  founder  of  modern  teaching  in  this 
country  in  both  branches  of  biology  was  undoubtedly 
Carpenter. 


Cl  ematis  Davidiana  has  been  attracting  a  consider 
able  amount  of  attention  at  Chiswick  recently  on 
account  of  its  pale  blue,  fragrant,  and  Hyacinth-like 
flowers.  It  is  also  very  popular  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Strobilanthes  Dyerianus,  planted  in  an  open  border 
at  Kew,  has  given  ample  evidence  that  it  is  well 
adapted  for  bedding  purposes.  In  some  of  the 
public  parks  at  Washington,  U.S.A.,  it  would  soon 
smother  the  other  bedding  plants  if  it  had  its  own 
way,  and  looks  best  when  frequently  pinched  back, 
or  closely  pegged  down. 

Floral  decorations  at  Glasgow. — At  the  ball  of  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  to  be  held  on  the  24th  inst.  at 
St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Glasgow,  for  which  we  understand 
a  thousand  invitations  have  been  issued,  the  entire 
decorations  have  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  J.  &  R. 
Thyne,  the  well-known  floral  decorators,  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow.  By  the  courtesy  of  that  firm  we 
have  been  able  to  view  the  scheme  of  decoration 
which  will  be  unique  in  character  and  one  of  the  best 
in  effect  that  this  firm  has  ever  undertaken.  In  the 
supper  room  a  novel  feature  is  to  be  introduced  on 
the  way  of  hanging  baskets  by  means  of  wires 
extending  across  the  breadth  of  the  room.  The 
whole  treatment  will  present  to  the  onlooker  a 
canopy  of  floating  verdure,  and  the  entire  floral 
decoration  of  the  halls  on  the  occasion  in  question 
will  be  one  of  the  choicest  it  is  able  to  imagine. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
—The  monthly  meeting  took  place  at  the  Shirley 
Parish  Room,  Southampton,  on  the  i6thinst.,  when 
there  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  the  members, 
the  president,  Mr.  W.  F.  G.  Spranger,  taking  the 
chair.  The  subject  before  the  meeting  was  a  paper 
on  “  The  Cultivation  of  the  Fuchsia,”  the  contributor 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wilcox,  gardener  to  Col.  W.  S.  Sinkins, 
Aldermoor  House,  being  especially  well  qualified  to 
speak,  he  having  gained  first  honours  both  at  the 
late  Southampton  and  local  shows  for  six  plants. 
Mr.  Wilcox  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  most  exhaus¬ 
tive  manner,  commencing  with  the  cutting  and  ending 
with  the  finished  plant,  illustrating  his  advice  with 
living  plants  in  various  stages  of  growth,  including 
an  immense  and  perfect  specimen  plant.  Questions 
on  feeding,  potting,  and  the  use  of  the  Fuchsia  for 
beds  and  borders  were  asked  by  Mr.  E.  Molyneuxand 
others,  ready  replies  being  given.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Wilcox. 
There  was  a  good  display  of  cut  Dahlias,  herbaceous 
plants,  &c.,  made  by  the  members,  which  tends  to 
brighten  the  proceedings. 


A  NEW  SWEEPING  MACHINE. 

Every  gardener,  from  the  apprentice  or  garden  boy 
to  the  head  man  of  an  establishment,  knows  the 
extraordinary  trouble  occasioned  in  keeping  lawns 
neat  and  clean  during  the  shortening  autumn  days, 
when  leaves  are  constantly  falling  and  littering  the 
place,  and  worm  casts  are  disfiguring  the  place  every¬ 
where.  A  want  has  long  been  felt  for  something  that 
would  save  the  tedious  process  of  constant  sweeping 
by  hand,  and  which  entails  an  amount  of  labour  that 
can  ill  be  spared,  while  the  results  are  anything  but 
satisfactory.  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  and  Jefferies, 
Ltd.,  Orwell  Works,  Ipswich,  are  prepared  to  meet 
this  want  with  machines  termed  Ransome’s  Lawn 
Sweeper  (Davis'  patent),  in  two  sizes.  The  smaller 
one  is  5  ft.  long,  weighs  about  2  cwt.  sweeps  a 
breadth  of  2  ft.  as  it  is  pushed  and  pulled  along,  and 
is  intended  to  be  worked  by  two  men. 

The  larger  machine  represented  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  lent  us  by  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims 
and  Jefferies,  is  adapted  for  horse  power,  and 
capable  of  getting  over  a  much  larger  area  of  ground 
in  a  given  time.  In  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  of 
any  extent,  a  machine  of  this  description  becomes 
indispensable  for  sweeping  up  the  fallen  leaves,  Fir 
cones,  Pine  leaves,  stones,  worm  casts,  and  other 
rubbish  of  that  description  that  tend  to  keep  the 
grass  untidy  in  autumn.  The  machine  is  SJ  ft.  long, 
5  ft.  wide,  and  sweeps  a  width  of  4  ft.  It  weighs 
8  cwt.,  aDd,  notwithstanding  its  length,  can 
be  turned  in  limited  space  by  reason  of  the 
swivel  wheel  fitted  in  front ;  by  the  latter  means, 
the  brushes  can  be  lowered  or  raised  to  any  desired 
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elevation  above  the  level  of  the  grass,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  mowing  machine.  This,  of  course,  is  meant  to 
make  it  sweep  clean  without  injury  to  the  grassy 
surface.  When  the  collecting  box  is  full  it  can  be 
emptied  by  means  of  a  lever  worked  by  the  man  in 
charge,  and  the  rubbish  is  deposited  in  a  heap  upon 
the  ground.  Where  the  machine  has  been  tried  upon 
a  large  area  of  ground  covered  with  trees,  it  brushed 
up  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  moss,  and  that,  in 
itself,  must  be  an  advantage. 

- - 

POPULAR  FLOWERS  AT  CHELSEA. 

At  whatever  season  of  the  year  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  are  visited,  there  is  always 
something  bright  and  in  season,  for  all  classes  of 
plants,  from  the  rarest  to  the  most  common,  are 
represented.  We  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the 
establishment  during  one  of  the  burning  hot  days 
with  which  most  people  have  been  familiar ;  but 
once  inside  the  houses  we  soon  forgot  all  about  the 
hot  weather  in  the  presence  of  such  varied  and 
bright  colours,  in  both  the  warm  and  cool  houses. 
We  really  came  to  inspect  the  winter-flowering 
Begonias,  but  soon  became  interested  in  other 
departments. 

Lilies. 

The  cool  conservatory  is  always  gay  from  the  time 
that  forced  bulbs  and  various  other  subjects  come 


large  section  of  the  gardening  fraternity.  Those 
with  whom  cut  flowers  are  always  in  request  would 
do  well  to  set  apart  a  house  for  the  reception  of  a 
choice  collection.  Improvements  continue  to  be 
made,  but  many  of  the  colours  will  remain  good  for 
all  time  coming.  The  large  flowers  of  Souvenir  de 
J.  H.  Mangles  are  salmon  with  a  rosy  throat,  while 
those  of  Diadem  are  brilliant  scarlet  though  of 
smaller  size.  Other  charming  varieties  are  Thetis, 
buff  yellow  with  a  rosy  throat ;  Ophelia,  rosy  pink  ; 
Princess  Beatrice,  pink  ;  Luteum  roseum,  pink  with 
a  yellow  tint  when  fading ;  and  President,  yellow, 
shaded  with  salmon.  The  blooms  are  in  all  these 
cases  large,  and  the  tints  of  colour  so  subtle  that 
they  would  require  something  more  than  ordinary 
English  terms  to  describe  them  with  anything 
approaching  exactness.  Of  the  same  large  and 
striking  dimensions  are  the  blooms  of  Primrose, 
of  a  dark  primrose  hue,  Aphrodite,  blush,  and 
Amabile,  blush  with  a  salmon  tint  beautifully 
blended.  The  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of  Conqueror 
are  rose  in  the  throat.  The  multicolor  section  of 
Rhododendrons  are  characterised  by  their  smaller 
flowers  and  leaves,  but  they  have  a  more  bushy 
and  branching  habit.  Ruby  is  a  very  dwarf  sort 
with  fiery  crimson-scarlet  flowers.  The  largest 
flowered  and  the  finest  belonging  to  this  section  is 
Mrs.  Heal,  the  habit  of  which  is  unusually  dwarf 
and  the  blooms  pure  white.  On  the  roof  of  one  of 
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into  bloom ;  and  on  this  particular  occasion  the 
Lilies  were  the  all-absorbing  feature.  The  varieties 
of  Lilium  lancifolium  were  flowering  in  great 
quantity,  including  the  rosy-red  L.  1.  rubrum.  Fine 
as  this  is,  it  was  altogether  put  into  the  shade  by  the 
intensely  coloured  and  beautiful  L.  1.  Melpomene,  the 
flowers  of  which  might  be  described  as  dark  crim¬ 
son-red  with  rosy  tips,  the  heavy  spots,  of  course, 
adding  largely  to  the  general  effect.  The  pure  white 
flowers  of  L.  1.  Kratzeri  are  very  choice  indeed. 
Being  under  the  impression  that  L.  1.  album  was 
identical  with  this,  we  were  surprised  to  find  that 
none  of  the  plants  labelled  L.  1.  album  were  in 
bloom,  although  under  identical  conditions.  The 
golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan  (L.  auratum)  gave  ample 
evidence  of  its  presence  by  the  powerful  odour 
emanating  from  the  flowers.  A  few  bulbs  are  quite 
sufficient  at  one  time  in  a  conservatory  for  the  reason 
named.  Here  again  several  varieties  were  notice¬ 
able,  including  the  beautiful  L.  a.  virginale,  to  which 
the  popular  name  would  be  more  appropriate  than 
to  the  type,  for  the  flowers  are  white  with  a  yellow 
midrib,  and  have  yellow  instead  of  crimson  spots. 
Needless  to  say,  the  house  presented  a  bold  and 
telling  appearance. 

Hybrid  Javan  Rhododendrons. 

These  are  a  host  in  themselves,  for  as  far  as  we 
know  there  is  no  day  in  the  365  in  which  flowers 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Their  bright 
and  varied  colours  ought  now  to  be  familiar  to  a 


the  Rhododendron  houses  Lapageria  alba  is 
flowering  profusely. 

Cannas. 

One  of  the  low  span-roofed  houses  here  owes  its 
attractions  to  a  collection  of  the  new  dwarf  Cannas 
in  pots,  and  which  are  every  year  rising  higher  in 
popular  estimation.  We  noted  only  a  few  of  the 
very  best  in  bloom  at  the  time.  Paul  Bruant  has 
large  brilliant  crimson  flowers  ;  while  those  of  Cap. 
P.  de  Suzzoni  are  yellow,  mottled  with  orange. 
Other  very  handsome  sorts  are  Amiral  Courbet, 
yellow,  spotted  with  scarlet ;  Jules  Chretien,  brilliant 
scarlet  ;  Koenigin  Charlotte,  crimson,  with  a  golden 
edge  ;  President  Chandon,  golden-yellow,  spotted 
with  orange  ;  Pioneer,  brilliant  red,  with  a  yellow 
border  to  the  segments  ;  Florence  Vaughan,  golden- 
yellow,  richly  spotted  with  scarlet  and  handsome  ; 
and  Sophie  Buchner,  orange-scarlet  an  notably 
dwatf.  Near  by  is  another  house  filled  with 
Fuchsias  in  great  variety,  and  including  some  of  the 
choicest  and  most  distinct  varieties  in  cultivation 
The  tuberous  Begonias  and  Bouvardias  well  uphold 
their  own  in  another  house,  the  roof  of  which  is 
draped  with  Fuchsias.  In  another  house  we  noted 
the  fine  foliaged  Begonia  Novelty  raised  from  B. 
lineata  crossed  with  the  dwarf  B.  Davisii.  The 
obliquely  heart-shaped,  dark  olive  green  leaves  are 
marbled  with  silvery  gray.  The  plants  are  only 
3  in.  to  5  in.  high,  and  the  rosy  flowers  are  veiny, 
but  much  darker  while  still  in  bud. 


Orchids. 

Any  notice  of  popular  flowers  in  this  establishment 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  Orchids 
some  of  which  are  always  in  season.  In  one  of  the 
cool  houses  we  noted  a  fine  batch  of  Odontoglossum 
harryanum  with  flowers  of  firm  texture,  and  showing 
a  considerable  amount  of  variation  in  colour.  The 
Cypripediums  are  always  a  special  feature  here,  and 
to  mention  a  tithe  of  those  in  bloom  would  occupy 
a  considerable  amount  of  space.  C.  Curtisii  was 
notable  for  the  fineness  of  its  flowers.  The  rich  and 
beautifnl  colours  of  C.  Ashburtoniae  expansum 
places  it  in  the  front  rank  of  choice  hybrids.  C. 
Charlesworthii  still  remains  very  unique  amongst 
imported  kinds,  the  rosy  and  variable  dorsal  sepal 
being  very  beautiful.  Vandas  in  bloom  included  the 
noble  V.  Sanderiana,  V.  tricolor,  V.  suavis,  and  their 
forms.  The  slender  stems  of  Dendrobium  glomera- 
tum  remind  us  of  D.  devonianum,  but  the  dense 
clusters  of  rosy  flowers  with  a  scarlet  lip  are  certainly 
remarkably  distinct  and  pretty.  D.  McCarthiae 
will  always  remain  a  beautiful  and  choice  species 
with  its  large  and  drooping  flowers.  The  Eucharis 
Dendrobe  (D.  Dearei)  owes  its  name  "to  the  bright 
green  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip  of  the  pure  white 
flowers.  A  large  batch  of  plants  only  12  in.  to 
16  in.  high  was  freely  flowered.  Close  by  was  a 
batch  of  the  pretty  terrestrial  Habenaria  rhodocheila 
with  its  four-lobed,  cinnabar  lip. 

On  the  Orchid  rockery  was  a  finely  flowered  piece 
of  Dendrobium  glomeratum  in  a  large  Orchid  pan. 
In  the  Cattleya  house  were  some  grand  pieces  of 
Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea,  the  lip  of  which  was 
equally  lined  with  orange  and  purple  over  the 
greater  portion.  C.  Eldorado  alba  was  notable  for 
the  size  of  its  flowers,  the  rich  orange  blotch,  and 
the  fimbriated  margin  of  the  lip.  A  bold  and  hand¬ 
some  bigeneric  hybrid  is  Laeliocattleya  Nysa,  with 
its  large  deep  crimson  lip  and  nearly  white  side 
lobes.  In  last  week’s  issue  we  noted  the  pretty  new 
Coelogyne  Veitchi,  with  its  pendulous  racemes  of 
white  flowers.  The  dark  rosy  flowers  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria  superba  are  characterised  by  the  rayed 
and  dark  crimson  blotch  on  the  lip.  The  above 
constitute  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  Orchids  in 
flower  at  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  The  Editor. 

Vanda  Lowii. — In  this  grand  Orchid  we  have  one 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  family,  and  one  which  is 
seen  only  on  rare  occasions  in  the  Orchid  houses  of 
this  country.  It  has  been  flowering  splendidly  for  some 
time  past  in  one  of  the  warm  houses  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea.  The  flower 
scape  is  over  6  ft,  in  length,  and  would  be  pendulous 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  supported  from  the  roof, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  glass,  as  it  traverses 
the  house  from  the  uppermost  staging  where  the  pot 
containing  the  healthy  and  vigorous  plant  is  located. 
The  flowers  are  dimorphic,  a  strange  fact  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  species  which  has  been  shifted 
about  from  one  genus  to  another  by  the  botanists 
who  have  been  puzzled  with  it.  Two  of  the  lowest 
flowers  on  the  scape  are  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
bright,  tawny  yellow  with  a  few  crimson-brown 
spots  scattered  over  them.  The  rest  of  the  flowers 
are  scattered  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches  along  the 
scape,  and  are  heavily  blotched  ajQ  over  with 
brownish-crimson.  The  small  and  somewhat 
slipper-shaped  lip  is  yellow,  spotted  with  purple 
and  having  the  centre  wholly  of  that  colour.  The 
species  was  originally  discovered  by  Sir  Hugh  Low  in 
Sarawak,  Borneo,  about  1845 or  thereabout.  When 
once  established,  the  plant  thrives  and  flowers  satis¬ 
factorily  under  the  same  conditions  as  that  accorded 
such  species  as  V.  suavis,  and  its  allies.  Old  plants 
become  branched,  and  bear  several  of  their  long 
racemes  at  the  same  time.  The  species  is  placed 
amongst  the  Arachnanthes  by  some  of  the  leading 
botanists. 

Vanda  Batemannii. — It  is  gratifying  to  meet 
with  this  rare  Orchid  occasionally,  but  especially  in 
such  grand  form  as  that  which  has  been  flowering 
at  Gracemount,  Liberton,  near  Edinburgh,  for  some 
months  past.  The  gardener,  Mr.  David  Rymer, 
sends  us  the  whole  spike,  showing  that  it  bore  thirty- 
six  buds  and  flowers,  of  which  thirty-three  had 
expanded  before  we  received  it.  After  so  long  a 
time  there  were  still  eight  of  its  great  fleshy  flowers 
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fully  expanded.  According  to  the  botanist,  the 
accepted  name  of  this  remarkable  plant  is  Stauropsis 
lissochiloides.  Various  other  names  have,  however, 
been  given  to  it  by  notable  botanists,  including  Vanda 
lissochiloides  and  Fieldia  lissochiloides.  The  stout, 
rigid  flower  stems  are  nearly  erect,  and  usually  bear 
only  eleven  to  twenty  blooms  ;  so  that  Mr.  Rymer 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  success,  which,  as  far 
as  we  know,  beats  the  record.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  narrowly  obovate,  fleshy,  and  after  a  time  become 
revolute  at  the  sides  ;  their  upper  surface  is  golden- 
yellow,  thickly  blotched  all  over  with  reddish- 
purple  blotches,  while  the  undersurface  is  rich 
crimson-purple,  forming  a  strange  and  striking  con¬ 
trast.  The  lip  is  smaller,  and  has  been  variously 
compared  to  a  boat  and  a  pelican’s  beak,  according 
to  the  way  it  is  viewed.  The  fleshy  apical  portion 
is  orange-red  and  the  rest  yellow.  Lindley  named 
the  plant  Vanda  Batemannii  when  it  flowered  for 
the  first  time  with  Mr.  Bateman  at  Biddulph 
Grange,  Staffordshire. 

Miltonia  spectabilis  moreliana. — Accompany¬ 
ing  the  Vanda  sent  us  by  Mr.  Rymer  was  a  fine 
flower  of  this  popular  and  much-admired  species. 
The  variety  as  a  rule  is  much  larger  than  the 
typical  M.  spectabilis,  but  the  flower  sent  us 
measured  close  upon  four  inches  across  its  longer 
way.  The  dark  plum-purple  sepals  and  petals  and  the 
rich,  bright  purple  lip  were  in  keeping  with  the  usual 
form  of  the  variety. 

The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Chiswick,  on  the  ioth  inst. 

Laeliocattieya  Clonla  superba.  Nov.  var. — 
The  new  variety  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was  raised 
from  a  sowing  of  seeds  obtained  from  Laelia  elegans 
Turneri  crossed  with  Cattleya  Warscewiczii.  The 
sepals  are  dull  purple  but  the  petals  are  of  a  dark 
yet  clear  rosy-purple.  The  lip  is  of  great  size  and 
of  an  intense  crimson-purple  almost  to  the  base,  the 
tube  being  widely  spread  open  as  far  as  the  dark 
colouring  extends.  The  basal  portion  of  the  tube 
is  pale  purple.  This  is  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
distinct  and  handsome  of  the  recent  productions  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  First-class 
Certificate. 

Laeliocattieya  Pary3atis.  Nov.  hyb.  bigen.— 
The  seed  parent  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was  Cattleya 
bowringiana,  and  the  pollen  bearer  Laelia  pumila. 
The  progeny  has  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  latter  for 
the  flowering  pseudo-bulb  is  only  about  2^  in.  long, 
and  has  borne  two  flowers  on  a  scape.  The  whole 
plant  to  the  top  of  the  flowers  is  only  3J  in.  high. 
The  moderate-sized  flowers  have  warm  rose  sepals 
and  petals ;  but  the  lip  has  a  rosy  tube,  a  dark  purple 
lamina,  and  a  white  throat  with  a  few  purple  lines  in 
it.  Pretty,  distinct,  and  accommodating  as  to  size, 
are  the  terms  we  should  apply  to  this  recent  pro¬ 
duction.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

Laeliocattieya  Eunomia.  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. — The 
origin  of  this  beautiful  acquisition  was  Laelia  pumila 
dayana  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  Cattleya  gaskel- 
liana.  The  progeny  has  acquired  the  size  of  the 
latter  as  far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned,  but  the 
plant  is  only  6  in.  to  8  in.' high,  the  pseudo-bulbs 
occupying  2  in.  to  3  in.  of  that.  The  sepals  are 
dark  rose  and  the  petals  of  a  darker  shade  even. 
The  tube  of  the  lip  is  rosy,  while  the  lamina  is  of  an 
intense  crimson-purple  with  a  large,  pale  yellow 
blotch  in  the  throat.  It  is  certainly  an  acquisition 
to  its  class  with  large  and  showy  flowers.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cypripedium  carnusianum  Veitch’s  van. 
Nov.  var. — This  fine  variety  originated  from  C. 
spicerianum  crossed  with  the  much  bolder  and  more 
vigorous  C.  haynaldianum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
purple  and  revolute  at  the  sides  with  a  dark  claret 
midrib.  The  drooping  petals  are  heavily  spotted 
with  brownish-crimson  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  of 
a  more  decided  purple  hue  towards  the  apex.  The 
large  lip  is  dark  purple  and  notable  for  the  length  of 
its  side  lobes  or  auricles.  The  leaves  are  green,  like 
those  of  the  seed  parent,  except  at  the  base  on  the 
undersurface.  The  scape,  though  only  4  in.  high, 
bore  two  flowers,  showing  the  influence  of  the  pollen 
parent.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  choice  and  pretty 
Cypripedium.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons. 

Maxillaria  striata  — Though  not  very  brightly 
coloured  this  may  be  described  as  a  pretty  species 


on  account  of  the  strongly-marked  purple  lines  on 
the  buff-yellow  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  heavily 
striped  and  veined  with  purple  on  a  white  ground, 
and  the  long,  whitish-yellow  basal  portion  hugging 
the  column  is  also  striped.  The  tongue  of  the  lip  is 
white.  Botanical  Certificate.  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq., 
Curator  of  The  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin. 
 -  ■»  - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  Dahlias  received  First-class 
Certificates  at  the  Grand  Show  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  September  6th  and  7th. 

Rosebud. — This  is  a  pretty  pompon  variety, 
rather  larger  than  usual,  the  petals  white,  heavily 
tipped  with  deep  rose  shading  to  red.  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons. 

Mrs.  Wilson  Noble. — A  charming  rich  salmon 
self  this,  of  medium  size  and  true  Cactus  shape. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons. 

Mrs.  Montefiore. — A  grand  Cactus  variety  is  this, 
a  rich  crimson-scarlet  in  colour  with  a  darker  centre. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons. 

Harry  Stredwick. — A  bright  velvety-crimson 
Cactus  form  this,  having  long-pointed  florets  that 
considerably  enhance  its  merit.  Mr.  J.  Stredwick. 

Yellow  Globe. — Here  we  have  an  exceedingly 
fine  show  bloom.  It  is  of  extra  large  size,  is  of  fine 
form  and  a  rich  yellow  in  colour.  Mr.  G.  St. 
Pierre  Harris. 

Miss  A.  Nightingale  is  a  fine  Cactus  variety 
having  deep  orange  blooms,  and  the  petals  shaded 
and  tipped  with  a  reddish  tinge.  Mr.  J.  T,  West. 

Miss  Annie  Jones. — This  acquisition  to  the 
Cactus  section  has  blooms  of  a  pale  cardinal  hue,  is 
of  fine  shape  and  rather  above  medium  size.  Mr.  J. 
T.  West. 

Mrs.  A.  Beck  is  a  clear  scarlet  Cactus  Dahlia  of 
medium  size.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Grenadier. — A  new  Cactus  variety  is  of  a  rich 
glowiDg  scarlet  hue,  slightly  flushed  with  orange. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co. 

Fusilier. — Very  much  in  shape  like  Grenadier, 
this  Cactus  variety  is  of  a  dull  orange-scarlet  shade, 
and  exceedingly  pretty.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
&  Co. 

Royal  George,  also  a  Cactus  form,  bears  a  bloom 
of  a  dull  carmine  colour,  heavily  shaded  with  red. 
It  is  of  rather  diminutive  size.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co. 

Soubrette. — A  grand  single  this,  with  large 
flowers,  bright  rosy-magenta  in  colour,  streaked  and 
splashed  with  crimson  and  scarlet.  T.  W.  Girdle- 
stone. 

Beauty’s  Eye  is  a  single  of  great  beauty.  The 
blooms  are  a  light  magenta,  a  crimson  blotch  at  the 
base  of  each  segment  forming  a  central  ring  around 
the  disc.  Mr.  Edward  Mawley. 

Nerissa  is  a  charming  pompon,  rich  rose  in 
colour.  Mr.  Charles  Turner. 

Ganymede,  another  pompon,  is  a  lovely  variety. 
The  petals  are  yellow,  heavily  tipped  with  blush- 
pink.  Mr.  Charles  Turner. 

Douglas  is  distinct  on  account  of  its  blooms 
being  so  dark.  It  is  one  of  the  deepest  crimson  pom¬ 
pon  varieties  we  have.  Mr.  Charles  Turner. 

Beatrice.— This  is  another  valuable  addition  to 
the  Cactus  section.  A  bright  magenta  in  colour 
with  very  pointed  segments,  it  is  exceedingly  pretty. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner. 

The  awards  mentioned  below  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  on  the  ioth 
inst. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Sunflower  Stoke  Park  Favourite. — The 
blooms  of  this  handsome  variety  measure  3J  in.  to 
5  in.  across  and  are  characterised  by  several  series  of 
broad  golden-yellow  rays  overlapping  one  another, 
and  a  hemispherical  and  very  prominent  black  disc 
which  enhances  the  appearance  of  the  flower  greatly. 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Stoke  Park 
Gardens,  Guildford. 

Dahlia  Rosebud. — For  description  see  above. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Wilson  Noble. — For  description  of 
this  handsome  Cactus  variety  see  p.  27.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons. 


Dahlia  Willie  Batchelor. — Here  we  have  a 
handsome  and  pretty  decorative  variety  with  small 
and  neatly-formed  blooms.  The  florets  are  creamy- 
white,  with  broad  scarlet  edges,  and  blunt  pointed 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Batchelor,  Harefield  Park, 
Weybridge. 

Dahlia  Mrs  Gore  Langton. — The  broad,  over¬ 
lapping  rays  of  this  single  variety  are  intense  purple 
with  a  prominent  crimson  zone  round  the  golden 
disc.  It  is  a  noble  and  dark  coloured  flower.  Award 
of  Merit.  Mr.  Batchelor. 

Dahlia  Madeline  — The  blooms  of  this  pompon 
are  small,  neat,  and  pale  yellow,  with  crimson-purple 
outer  edges  to  the  florets.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough. 

Dahlia  Claribel. — This  is  also  a  pompon  of 
small  size,  neat,  and  shaded  with  light  purple  on  a 
white  ground.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Dahlia  Ganymede. — For  description  of  this 
pompon  see  p.  27.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Dahlia  Zoe. — The  blooms  of  this  pompon  are 
small,  neat,  of  a  soft  canary  yellow,  with  white  tips 
to  the  florets  and  pretty.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  C. 
Turner. 

Dahlia  Miss  A.  Jones. — For  description  see 
above.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  The 
Gardens,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood. 

Dahlia  Miss  Nightingale.— For  description  see 
above.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  J.  T.  West. 

Phlox  Leonardo  da  Vinci. — The  flowers  of  this 
autumn-flowering  variety  are  of  large  size  and  borne 
in  great  showy  panicles.  They  are  white,  with  a 
large  and  conspicuous  crimson-purple  eye,  and 
attractive.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 
Melon  Earl's  Favourite. — The  fruits  of  this 
Melon  attain  a  size  of  about  4  lbs.  to  5  lbs.,  and 
have  a  pale  yellow  skin  slightly  netted  with  gray. 
The  flesh  is  of  great  thickness,  green  towards  the 
rind,  paler  towards  the  centre,  very  delicate,  sweet, 
and  juicy.  First-class  Certificate.  Earl  of  Radnor 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ward),  Longford  Castle,  Salis¬ 
bury. 

Apple  Remborough. — The  fruits  of  this  culinary 
variety  are  of  great  size  and  green  with  a  pale 
reddish  tint  on  the  exposed  side.  The  eye  is  deeply 
sunk  in  the  apical  cavity.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  good  keeper.  Award  of  Merit.  A.  H.  Smee, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins),  The  Grange, 
Wallington. 

Dwarf  Bean  Northumberland  Prolific. — 
Fruiting  stems  bearing  a  profusion  of  well-shaped 
pods  were  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes.  Award  of 
Merit. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  had  been  grown 
upon  trial  in  the  gardens  of  the  society  at  Chiswick, 
amongst  a  long  list  of  other  varieties,  and,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  held 
there  on  the  5th  inst.,  three  marks  were  awarded 
them,  and  this  being  confirmed  at  the  meeting  on 
the  ioth,  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  each. 

Scarlet  Runner  Sutton's  Ai. — The  fruits  of 
this  giant  variety  are  of  great  size,  good  form,  dark 
green,  and  abundantly  produced.  We  counted  from 
six  to  ten  pods  on  a  raceme,  so  that  the  variety  is  a 
great  acquisition  to  this  class  of  vegetables.  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

Cabbage  Little  Gem- This  beautiful  table 
Cabbage  is  a  miniature  amongst  its  kind,  and  highly 
suitable  for  small  gardens  and  private  establishments 
generally.  It  is  very  firm  and  globular,  or  slightly 
conical,  greener  than  Little  Pixie,  and  considered  an 
improvement  upon  it,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  had  a  large  number  of  heads 
in  their  exhibit  at  Chissvick. 

Cabbage  Superfine  Early  Dwarf  York. — A 
well-selected  stock  of  this  good  old  Cabbage  was 
also  honoured  with  three  marks.  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Son. 

Cabbage  Leeds  Market. — This  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  stocks  of  the  larger  types  of  Cabbage, 
suitable  for  market  purposes.  Messrs.  Nutting  & 
Sons,  Barbican,  London. 

Cabbage  St.  John’s  Day. — The  heads  of  this 
variety  are  small,  globular,  firm,  and  constitute  very 
tender  and  delicate  eating.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
small  gardens  and  for  table  use  in  any  case.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Cabbage  Winningstadt.— The  heads  of  this 
variety  are  notable  for  their  great  size,  and  long, 
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conically  pointed  form.  They  contain  a  great 
amount  of  firm  and  well  blanched  leaves  suitable 
for  table  use.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. 

Cabbage  Early  Blood-red. — Several  varieties 
of  Red  Cabbage  were  grown  upon  trial,  and  the 
committee  gave  three  marks  each  to  Sutton’s  Blood- 
red  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Son,  and  to  Erfurt 
Blood-red  from  Mr.  Ernest  Benary,  Erfurt, 
Germany. 

Potato  Syon  House  Prolific. — The  tubers  of 
this  variety  are  oval,  somewhat  flattened,  white,  and 
of  excellent  quality  when  cooked.  Mr.  George 
Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 

Potato  Sutton’s  Triumph. — The  tubers  in  this 
case  are  somewhat  pebble-shaped,  with  a  rough, 
white  skin.  When  cooked  they  are  of  excellent 
quality.  The  variety  has  acquired  a  considerable 
reputation  since  it  was  sent  out  in  1892.  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons. 

Potato  Cockerill’s  Seedling. — Though  this 
variety  is  not  a  very  robust  grower,  the  pebble¬ 
shaped  white  tubers  become  very  mealy  and  of  good 
flavour  when  cooked.  Mr.  A.  Cockerill,  Northamp¬ 
ton. 

Potato  Pride  of  Tonbridge. — In  this  case  the 
tubers  are  round,  but  flattened  with  a  rough,  white 
skin,  and  when  cooked,  as  all  of  the  above  varieties 
were  at  Chiswick,  they  proved  of  excellent  quality. 
Messrs.  M.  Webber  &  Co. 

■ - — «*•— - 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 


The  Stove. 

It  will  be  necessary  now  to  devote  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  maturing  of  all  the  growths  made  by  the 
plants  during  the  summer,  in  order  to  put  them  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  standing  the  low  tem¬ 
peratures  and  damp,  heavy  atmospheres  that  will 
prevail  during  the  ensuing  winter.  But  little  shading 
will  be  required  now,  and  that  only  for  an  hour  or 
so  in  the  middle  of  bright  days.  The  syringe  may 
still  be  plied  regularly  night  and  morning,  although 
in  the  day  the  atmosphere  may  be  suffered  to  become 
considerably  drier  than  it  has  been  allowed  to  do  up 
to  the  present.  This  will  facilitate  the  ripening 
previously  referred  to.  With  the  advent  of  colder 
nights  the  fires  must  be  driven  in  proportion  as  the 
outside  temperature  declines,  as  the  thermometer 
in  the  stove  should  not  be  suffered  to  drop  below 
70°  Fahr.  for  a  few  weeks  yet. 

Caladiums. — These  have  well  nigh  fulfilled  their 
allotted  task,  and  are  preparing  themselves  for  their 
annual  rest.  If  a  vacant  warm  pit  is  available  the 
plants  should  be  removed  to  it  as  they  become  shabby. 
They  may  be  stood  quite  close  together,  giving  them 
a  syringing  every  now  and  again  to  keep  down  red 
spider.  Do  not  withhold  water  from  them  too 
suddenly  or  the  tubers  will  suffer,  but  gradually 
curtail  the  water  supply,  thus  allowing  them  time 
and  opportunity  to  finish  naturally. 

Gloxinias. — The  later  batches  of  these,  too,  are 
showing  signs  that  growth  is  well  nigh  completed  for 
the  season.  Dry  them  off  gradually  therefore,  as 
was  recommended  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  ones,  and 
afterwards  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides  underneath  a 
stage  or  on  a  shelf  where  they  will  get  a  temperature 
of  from  50°  to  55?  Fahr. 

Allamandas. — Continue  to  keep  these  going  with 
liberal  applications  of  manure  water,  as  they  are 
strong  rooting  subjects,  and  when  carrying  a  lot  of 
flowers  are  subject  to  considerable  strain.  The 
same  directions  will  apply  to  Bougainvilleas  and 
Dipladenias  that  have  been  blooming  freely. 

Greenhouse. 

The  turning  of  the  leaves  should  warn  the  gardener 
that  soon  the  first  chill  breath  of  winter  may  make 
it  lively  for  him,  and  constrain  him  to  find  shelter 
for  a  host  of  subjects  which  have  been  placed  out  of 
doors  all  the  summer,  but  which  will  soon  be  calling 
for  shelter  from  winter's  cold  blasts.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  usually  the  most  congested  of  any  during 
the  dull  months,  and  therefore  preparations  must  be 
made  without  delay  to  put  things  ship-shape  and  in 
readiness.  First  of  all  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
useless  stuff  to  clear  away,  such  as  Coleuses, 
Balsams,  Celosias,  shabby  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  and 
Pelargoniums,  some  being  thrown  away  and  others 
ripened  Off  for  their  approaching  rest.  The  house 


should  then  be  washed  and  everything  will  be  in 
readiness. 

Climbers. — Where  dense  masses  of  Tacsonias, 
Plumbagos,  etc.,  hang  from  the  roof  the  growths 
should  be  thinned  out,  so  as  to  give  as  much  light  as 
possible.  Lapagerias  will  be  nearly  out  of  flower 
now,  but  their  pruning  must  be  put  off  till  spring. 
The  plants  should  be  looked  over  now  for  mealy  bug, 
which  is  very  partial  to  them,  and  is  usually  to  be 
found  amongst  them  to  some  extent. 

Heaths.— On  no  account  should  these  be  left  out 
of  doors  until  too  late  in  the  season.  They  should 
be  lifted  from  the  plunging  ground,  the  pots  washed, 
the  surface  of  the  soil  cleaned  of  any  moss  or  other 
green  stuff  that  may  be  growing  on  it,  and  the  plants 
removed  to  the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse.  A  light 
corner  should,  if  possible,  be  given  them. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Cinerarias. — Although  usually  spoken  of  as  green¬ 
house  plants,  Cinerarias  are  generally  grown  in  cold 
frames,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  growth  the  loftier  houses  are  much  too  dry  and 
arid  for  them.  They  really  do  best  when  stood  on 
ashes  in  a  cool  frame  or  pit  with  a  northern  aspect. 
In  structures  of  this  kind  there  is  always  more  or  less 
humidity,  and  this  suits  the  Cineraria  admirably. 
Attend  now  to  the  potting  on  of  the  plants  as 
required.  Do  not  allow  tte  roots  to  become  matted 
before  the  necessary  shift  isgiven,  but  at  the  same  time 
avoid  over-potting.  Give  more  space  to  the  plants 
as  growth  calls  for  it,  and  thus  insure  having  dwarf 
stocky  specimens.  A  light  fumigation  now  and 
again  will  be  needed  if  fly  makes  an  appearance. 

Calceolarias. — These  must  in  all  cases  be  kept 
as  cool  as  possible.  A  place  in  a  north  frame,  as 
advised  for  Cinerarias,  suits  them  admirably, 
although  they  may  be  aired  more  freely  than  the 
latter.  If  slugs  do  any  damage  traps  must  be  set  for 
them.  A  Lettuce  leaf  or  two,  laid  here  and  there 
between  the  plants,  proves  a  very  tempting  morsel 
for  the  greedy  slug,  aud  he  may  be  easily  caught 
whilst  regaling  himself  upon  the  coveted  dainty. 

Propagation  of  Bedding  Plants. — This  work 
must  be  carried  on  with  all  possible  speed  so  as  to 
get  everything  finished  by  the  last  week  in 
September.  Early  cuttings  not  only  root  better  and 
make  finer  plants,  but  they  stand  an  increased 
chance  of  passing  through  the  winter  without  taking 
harm. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — As  these  are  removed  from 
the  conservatory  and  greenhouse  they  should  be 
stood  pot  thick  in  a  cold  frame  deep  enough  to  hold 
them  comfortably.  Here  they  can  be  attended  to 
for  water  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  and  the  tubers 
are  thus  plump  and  sound  instead  of  shrivelled  and 
weakly,  as  is  the  case  when  they  are  neglected  and 
allowed  to  dry  off  too  suddenly. 

Violets. — It  is  now  high  time  that  the  beds  of 
Violets  to  supply  flowers  throughout  the  winter 
should  be  made  up.  Where  deep  brick  pits  are  used 
these  will  have  been  filled  up  with  fermenting 
material  early  in  the  summer  for  the  growing  of 
Melons  and  Cucumbers.  The  old  soil  may  be  taken 
off  and  a  good  layer  of  loam,  two-thirds,  and  well- 
rotted  stable  manure,  one-third,  may  be  placed  on  it, 
bringing  the  compost  up  quite  close  to  the  glass  so 
as  to  allow  for  any  subsequent  shrinking.  If  such  a 
convenience  does  not  exist  the  best  plan  is  to  make 
up  a  bed  of  stable  manure  about  2  ft.  deep,  placing  a 
cold  frame  on  the  top  of  it,  of  course  allowing  a 
margin  of  at  least  18  in.  to  2  ft.  to  admit  of  the  work¬ 
men  getting  round  the  frame  as  needed.  Whichever 
plan  is  adopted  it  matters  not,  as  Violets  are  very 
easily  contented  subjects.  The  plants  must  be  taken 
up  with  as  good  balls  as  possible,  and  planted  firmly 
from  10  to  12  in.  apart  each  way,  according  to  their 
size  and  strength.  A  good  watering  may  be 
given,  and  the  frames  kept  rather  close  for  a  day  or 
two  to  enable  the  plants  to  get  a  hold  of  the  new 
soil. 

Pot  Plants. — Violets  are  not  grown  in  pots  nearly 
so  frequently  as  they  should  be,  for  when  treated 
thus  they  form  very  desirable  objects  for  placing  in 
vases  in  rooms.  A  6-in.  pot  will  be  plenty  large 
enough  for  all  purposes.  After  potting  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  kept  close,  afterwards 
transferring  them  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the 
greenhouse,  as  a  winter  night  temperature  of  450 
Fahr.,  rising  to  50^  by  day,  will  be  ample.  Indeed, 
Violets  will  not  stand  hard  forcing,  and  consequently 
it  should  not  be  attempted. 

Richardias  in  Borders. — If  these  have  been 


looked  after  properly  during  the  summer  they  should 
have  made  nice  strong  growth  by  this  time.  They 
should  be  lifted  and  potted  up  without  delay,  for 
delays  are  notoriously  dangerous.  Lift  them  with 
as  little  injury  to  the  roots  as  possible,  and  put  them 
into  as  small  pots  as  will  comfortably  contain  them. 
After  potting  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  pit 
and  shaded  closely.  Do  not  give  water  immediately 
after  potting,  especially  if  the  compost  was  fairly 
moist,  but  instead  give  them  a  gentle  dewing  over 
with  the  syringe  in  the  mornings. — A.  S.  G. 

- - 

(gleanings  fttom  ftp}  SDnrlii 
nf  Science. 

Crossing  Pumpkins  and  Squashes.— My  experi¬ 
ence  in  crossing  Pumpkins  and  Squashes  has  now 
extended  through  five  years,  and  although  I  have 
obtained  about  one  thousand  types  not  named  or 
described,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  fixing  rone.  The 
difficulty  here  is  an  aggravated  one,  however.  The 
species  are  so  exceedingly  variable  that  all  the  mon¬ 
grel  individuals  may  be  unlike,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  crossing  between  identical  stocks,  and  if  inbreed¬ 
ing  is  attempted  it  may  be  found  that  the  flowers 
will  not  inbreed.  And  the  refusal  to  inbreed  is  all 
the  more  strange  because  the  sexes  are  separated  in 
different  flowers  upon  the  same  plant.  In  other 
words,  in  my  experience,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
good  seeds  from  Squashes,  which  are  fertilised  by 
a  flower  upon  the  same  vine.  The  Squashes  may 
grow  normally  to  full  maturity,  but  be  entirely  hollow 
or  contain  only  empty  seeds.  In  some  instances  the 
seeds  may  appear  to  be  good,  but  may  refuse  to 
grow  under  the  best  conditions.  Finally  a  small 
number  of  flowers  may  give  good  seeds.  I  have 
many  times  observed  this  refusal  of  Squashes 
(Cucurbita  Pepo)  to  inbreed.  It  was  first  brought 
to  my  attention  through  efforts  to  fix  certain  types 
into  varieties.  The  figures  of  one  season’s  tests  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  the  problem. 
In  1890,  185  Squash  flowers  were  carefully 

pollinated  from  flowers  upon  the  same  vine.  Only 
twenty-two  of  these  produced  fruit,  and  of  these  only 
seven,  or  less  than  one-third,  bore  good  seeds,  and 
in  some  of  these  the  seeds  were  few.  Now,  these 
twenty-two  fruits  represented  as  many  different 
varieties,  so  that  the  ability  to  set  fruit  with  pollen 
from  the  same  vine  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  a  particular 
variety. — Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey ,  in  “ The  Florist's 
Exchange.” 

Insects  and  Flowers. — Two  English  botanists 
have  lately  been  making  a  series  of  investigations  on 
the  insects  that  visit  flowers  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
the  first  portion  of  the  results  obtained  appears  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Annals  of  Botany.  It  is 
known,  of  course,  to  most  people,  that  there  are 
degrees  of  specialisation  in  flowers — such  as  more 
effectual  shelter  of  pollen  and  honey,  more  conspicu¬ 
ousness,  scent,  etc. — and  corresponding  degrees  of 
specialisation  in  their  insect  visitors — greater 
adaptation  of  mouth  parts  to  procuring  pollen  and 
honey,  preference  for  certain  colours  or  scents. 
Tables  are  given  showing  the  number  of  species  of 
insects  of  each  kind  that  visit  the  different  floral 
groups,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  visitors  to 
the  higher  types  of  flowers  are  insects  of  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  specialisation. 

Planting  Mushrooms  in  Pasture. — It  often 
becomes  difficult  to  raise  a  crop  of  clean  Mushrooms 
in  the  ordinary  hot  houses  set  apart  for  their 
culture  during  summer,  owing  to  a  plague  of  insect 
and  other  pests.  Outdoor  culture  of  this  crop  can, 
in  such  cases,  be  more  effectually  accomplished 
by  the  method  of  ridge  culture  in  the  open  air,  in 
establishments  where  there  are  conveniences  for 
carrying  it  out.  On  the  other  band,  pastures  may 
be  artificially  planted  or  spawned  with  the  ordinary 
bricks  sold  for  the  purpose  of  culture  in  beds.  The 
method  is  simply  to  select  an  old  pasture  beiDg 
grazed  by  cattle  and  horses.  Lift  small  portions  of 
turf  here  and  there,  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  drop 
into  each  a  piece  of  spawn-cake.  Should  dry 
weather  prevail,  as  at  present,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
water  the  turf  so  planted  now  and  again,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  the  spawn  to  run  or  ramify  in  the 
soil.  Later  on  when  warm,  moist  weather  super¬ 
venes,  the  Mushrooms  appear  on  the  surface  as  in 
the  case  of  natural  crops  of  that  esculent. 
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Tomatos. 

In  dealing  with  these  early  in  the  season,  we  gave 
directions  for  their  treatment  which,  if  they  have 
been  acted  upon,  should  have  procured  for  the 
cultivator  good  crops.  Taking  it  altogether,  the 
summer  of  1895  has  been  a  most  suitable  one  for 
Tomato  growing,  and  we  question  very  much  if 
heavier  crops  of  better  fruit  have  ever  been  harvested 
before.  Plants  which  were  put  out  early  and  got  the 
full  benefit  of  the  almost  tropical  weather  of  June 
and  the  fore  part  of  July,  fruited  well  and  heavily, 
and  gave  excellent  returns  for  labour  expended. 
August  was  a  comparatively  wet  month  it  is  true, 
although  no  complaints  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  to  any  extent  have  reached  us.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  season,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  outside  plants 
is  well  nigh  over,  and  we  must  turn  all  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  maturing,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  fruit 
remaining. 

On  the  higher  portions  of  the  early  plants,  as  well 
as  upon  the  lower  branches  of  the  later  ones,  there 
are  sure  to  be  several  trusses  of  fruit  yet  in  a  green 
state.  Naturally  enough,  the  cultivator  wishes  to 
reap  the  full  reward  of  his  labours,  and  to  ripen  as 
much  of  this  fruit  as  possible.  Of  course  we  are 
now  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  in  a  very  great 
degree,  for  should  a  severe  frost  supervene  good-bye 
to  all  farther  growth  on  the  part  of  the  plants  this 
season,  as  both  plants  and  fruit  are  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  the  effects  of  frost.  In  that  case  the 
trusses  of  fruit  may  be  cut  off  and  hung  up  in  a  dry 
room  to  ripen  out  of  harm's  way.  Of  course,  the 
flavour  of  fruit  thus  artificially  ripened  is  not  so 
good  as  that  which  has  been  matured  naturally  upon 
the  plants,  but  still  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  eatable. 
But,  supposing  that  we  are  fortunate  to  escape  a 
visit  from  the  frost  until  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  it  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  progress 
may  be  made  with  a  week  or  two  of  sunny  Septem¬ 
ber  weather. 

Let  us  now  see  what  we  can  do  to  assist  the  plant 
in  the  natural  work  of  ripening  its  fruit.  First  of  all 
the  water  supply  may  be  considerably  curtailed.  This 
must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  sudden  and  complete 
drought  is  to  be  allowed  to  overtake  the  plants,  but 
rather  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  get  drier  than 
usual  and  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  this  state 
before  water  is  given.  Feeding  with  artificial 
manures,  if  not  stopped  altogether,  may  likewise  be 
reduced  considerably.  The  foliage  should  receive  a 
rather  severe  trimming  out.  We  do  not  mean  this 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  plants  should 
be  denuded  entirely  of  foliage.  Quite  recently  we 
saw  a  field  full  of  Tomatos  in  which  the  foliage  had 
been  removed  so  carefully  that  there  was  none  at  all 
left,  and  the  bare  stems,  with  their  few  clusters  each 
of  small  fruit,  were  scattered  about  the  field  in  a 
sufficiently  curious  way.  Of  course,  the  fruit  on 
these  ill-treated  plants  would  ripen,  but  in  quality  it 
would  be  little  or  no  better  than  it  would  have  been 
had  it  been  cut  off  the  plants  and  ripened  within 
doors  in  the  manner  previously  suggested.  A  large 
portion  of  the  leaves  may  be  removed,  however, 
including,  of  course,  all  growths  that  are  not  bearing 
fruit.  All  flower  trusses,  and  the  smaller  fruits  which 
would  scarcely  be  likely  to  reach  any  size,  may  like¬ 
wise  be  cut  clean  out,  leaving  a  single  stem  garnished 
with  a  few  leaves  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  plant. 

Indoor  Plants. 

The  ordinary  system  of  summer  treatment  may  still 
be  practised  with  those  plants  which,  sheltered  under 
glass,  are  independent  in  a  greater  degree  of  the 
weather  than  are  their  less  favoured  relatives  out  of 
doors.  If  properly  treated,  these  may  be  confidently 
expected,  in  connection  with  the  fruit  obtained  from 
the  outside  ones,  to  keep  up  a  supply  until  December. 
The  lateral  growths  must  now  be  kept  carefully  cut 
out,  and  the  fruit  as  it  ripens  may  be  gathered  and 
placed  in  a  dry  place,  where  it  will  keep  as  well  as  it 
will  upon  the  plants,  whilst  the  latter  are  relieved  of 
the  strain  of  carrying  it.  As  the  nights  begin  to  get 
colder,  the  house  should  be  shut  up  early  enough  to 
imprison  a  portion  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  thus  keep 
up  the  temperature  through  the  night.  With  the 
colder  nights,  too,  less  water  must  be  given  the 
plants,  for,  favoured  by  cold  and  damp  atmospheres, 
the  disease  usually  puts  in  an  appearance  some  time 
during  the  autumn.  If  the  house  is  heated,  how¬ 
ever,  with  hot  water  pipes,  the  disease  may  be  kept 


outside  easily  enough.  The  plants  may  be  kept  until 
well  on  into  the  autumn,  and  until  growth  appears 
to  be  nearly  or  quite  at  a  standstill.  Then  the 
fruit  may  be  cut  off,  hung  up  to  ripen,  and  the  plants 
thrown  away.  By  adopting  this  method  of  dealing 
with  them  the  most  will  be  got  out  of  the  plants, 
and  the  fruit  kept  in  condition  as  long  as  possible. 

Saving  Seeds. 

This  is  an  operation  to  which  the  majority  of 
amateur  growers  do  not  pay  very  much  attention,  and 
indeed  we  question  very  much  if  there  is  sufficient 
attaching  to  it  to  make  it  worth  while  to  bother  about 
saving  seed,  as  enough  for  the  'ordinary  amateur's 
needs  can  be  purchased  from  the  seedsmen  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  cost.  Still  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  cultivator  being  able  to 
say  that  “  my  plants  are  produced  from  seed  I  saved 
last  year.”  A  good  fruit  or  two  should  be  selected, 
and  the  seed  and  the  pulp  surrounding  it  taken  out 
and  washed  thoroughly  in  tepid  water.  Repeated 
washings  will  be  necessary  to  cleanse  the  seed 
properly  from  all  impurities,  and  afterwards  it  must 
be  dried  thoroughly  before  packing  it  away.  The 
best  plan  to  dry  it  is  to  sprinkle  it  on  very  fine 
muslin  and  spread  the  latter  out  in  full  exposure  to 
ihe  sun’s  rays  on  bright  days,  keeping  this  up  until 
every  particle  of  moisture  has  disappeared. — Rex. 

- -t- - 

THE  BEDDING  AT  HAMPTON  COURT. 

There  are  few  places  probably  in  the  country  which 
possess  such  a  variety  of  bedding  and  such  a  vast 
assemblage  of  plants  in  so  limited  an  area  of  ground 
as  Hampton  Court.  The  sombre  Yews,  planted  in 
straight  lines  and  at  regular  distance  apart,  may  be 
in  keeping  with  the  character  and  antiquity  of  the 
place,  but  they  seem  in  strange  contrast  to  the  gay 
assemblage  of  flowers  beneath  them.  It  would  be  a 
pity  if  such  trees  were  rooted  up,  for  no  such 
another  sight  is  to  be  seen  in  London ;  but  the 
flowers  in  their  gaiety  and  variety  appear  in  direct 
antagonism  with  the  Yews  and  the  places  with  which 
they  are  usually  associated  in  the  minds  of  most 
people.  As  the  visitor  is  walking  through  the 
grounds,  the  olfactory  nerves  are  assailed  with  the 
soft  but  pleasing  fragrance  of  China  Roses,  and 
yonder,  again,  with  the  clammy  though  inoffensive 
smell  of  Petunias,  especially  when  the  sun  is 
shining  upon  them.  In  another  quarter  the  seem¬ 
ingly  distant  but  penetrating  sweetness  of  Helio¬ 
tropes  draws  the  attention  to  ascertain  from  whence 
the  delicious  perfume  emanates.  As  the  sun  sinks, 
and  the  evening  air  becomes  cool,  the  night-scented 
Tobacco  plants  assert  their  influence  upon  those  who 
may  be  quietly  strolling  over  the  velvety  turf,  and  all 
unconscious,  it  may  be,  of  the  presence  of  such 
plants.  During  the  day  they  offer  no  particular 
attraction,  but  behave  quite  differently  in  the  dewy 
coolness  of  evening. 

The  brightness  of  day  has  most  attractions  for  the 
bulk  of  the  visitors,  and  when  the  sun  is  shining 
upon  the  flowers  they  then  seem  to  glow  most 
brightly  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  casual  visitor. 
The  Pelargoniums  are  still  grown  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  since  the  dashing  rains  again  gave  place 
to  sunshine  they  have  assumed  all  their  previous 
brilliance  in  the  case  of  the  scarlet  varieties  and  the 
crimson  Henry  Jacoby,  which  still  maintains  its 
fioriferous  and  long-lasting  qualities.  The  rose  and 
pink  varieties  are  as  fioriferous,  but  they  [are  quieter 
in  tone,  and  always  bear  inspection  even  while  the 
sun  is  upon  them  ;  but  Henry  Jacoby,  to  be  enjoyed, 
must  be  admired  from  a  distance  at  all  times  by 
those  who  have  respect  for  their  eyes.  Nor  do  I  say 
this  in  any  recriminating  spirit,  for  it  is  desirable  to 
have  beds  of  flowers  that  will  appear  gay  and  effec¬ 
tive  as  far  off  as  one  can  easily  see  them  as  well  as 
close  at  hand.  A  quiet  bed,  for  those  who  admire 
yellow  foliage,  consists  of  Crystal  Palace  Gem, 
mixed  with  blue  Violas.  The  gray-foliaged  varieties 
are  also  pleasingly  attractive,  associated  as  they  are 
with  the  contrasting  blue  Violas. 

The  beds  of  mixed  Fuchsias  near  the  front  of  the 
Palace  appear  charming  at  a  short  distance  off, 
owing  to  the  variety  of  colour  and  the  gracefully 
suspended  flowers.  The  large  plants  of  Begonia 
worthiana  in  the  same  bed  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  because  the  wealth  of  flowers  has  a 
chance  of  being  seen.  The  large  beds  of  light- 
coloured  Fuchsias,  mixed  with  the  groundwork,  so 
to  speak,  of  large-flowered  scarlet  Begonias,  Sweet 


Alyssum,  and  pale  mauve  or  lavender  Violas,  are 
certainly  charming,  notwithstanding  the  injurious 
effect  exercised  by  the  dry  weather  upon  the  Violas 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Close  by  these 
beds,  but  a  little  nearer  the  river,  is  a  most  effective 
bed  of  mixed  plants.  At  a  short  distance  off, 
purple  Fuchsias,  about  2$  ft.  high,  seem  the  most 
predominant  occupants  of  the  bed,  but  on  closer 
inspection  a  wealth  of  other  plants  may  be  noted, 
particularly  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Viola  Blue¬ 
bell,  and  a  line  of  crimson  tuberous  Begonias, 
mixed  with  small  Fuchsias  and  other  subjects,  form¬ 
ing  as  it  were  an  inner  edging.  The  Begonias  consist 
of  large  plants,  and  hitherto  have  been  most  flori- 
ferous.  A  line  of  Pelargonium  Madame  Sallery, 
unusually  strong  for  this  variety,  forms  the  outer 
edging. 

Some  beds  of  Begonia  worthiana,  planted  2  ft. 
apart  each  way,  on  a  ground  of  Herniaria,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  double  line  of  Iresine  Verschaffelti,  are 
most  effective  only  when  viewed  at  a  short  distance, 
but  this  is  certainly  the  best  way  of  employing  all 
varieties  with  drooping  flowers.  A  large  obloDg  bed 
of  a  bicolor  Pelargonium,  intermingled  with  Viola 
Bluebell,  and  surrounded  by  the  bronzy-leaved 
Iresine  Herbsti,  is  as  good  as  a  carpet  bed  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  for  it  then  appears  a  solid 
level-topped  mass.  Scarlet  Begonias  and  Bluebell 
Viola  certainly  go  well  together ;  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  two  are  toned  down  by  the  gray  foliage  of  the 
Sweet  Alyssum.  The  flowers  of  the  Begonias  are  as 
large  as  Shirley  Poppies,  and  more  brilliant  and  fiery 
than  the  ancestors  of  the  latter,  the  Corn  Poppy. 
A  bed  of  crimson  Begonias  is  the  most  fioriferous  in 
the  ground,  and  large  tubers  must  have  been  planted, 
for  they  have  overpowered  everything  else  in  the 
bed,  and  nothing  else  scarcely  can  be  seen  but 
Begonias  at  a  short  distance  off.  More  space  might 
have  been  given  such  large  plants  when  the  bedding 
was  done.  I  was  even  more  pleased  with  the  dwarfer 
and  brighter-coloured  scarlet  varieties,  but  that  may 
be  a  matter  of  taste.  I  should  venture  to  suggest 
beds  of  pink  or  rose-coloured  Begonias  in  place  of 
some  of  the  Pelargoniums  of  those  beds  so  largely 
employed.  Variety  pure  and  simple  would  be  my 
motive  for  the  suggestion,  for  the  Pelargoniums,  such 
as  they  are,  have  certainly  done  well. 

Several  large  carpet  beds  are  still  maintained  in 
orderly  and  effective  condition  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  they  occupy  positions  close  to  the  long  walk 
running  along  the  front  of  the  Palace  towards  the 
River  Thames.  Alternantheras,  as  usual,  make  up 
the  bulk  of  their  constituents,  for  few  plants  are 
more  suitable  for  this  purpose.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  which  is  best,  but  one  near  the  north  end  of  the 
Palace  is  as  good  as  any.  It  consists  of  an  elevated 
oval  in  the  centre  filled  with  Echeveria  Peacocki  and 
a  central  patch  of  Sempervivum  montanum.  There 
are  four  scrolls  of  Alternanthera  magnifica,  in  the 
shape  of  points  of  interrogation,  lying  in  the  body  of 
the  bed,  surrounded  and  separated  everywhere  with 
a  narrow  band  of  variegated  Mesembryanthemum. 
At  either  end  of  the  central  oval  is  a  crown-like 
figure  of  Alternanthera  versicolor  ;  and  at  the  four 
corners  are  large  triangular  masses  of  A.  major 
aurea.  At  either  side  of  the  bed  is  an  oblong  patch 
of  Leucophyton  Brownii  outlined  w’ith  Alternanthera 
paronychoides.  A  few  other  patches  of  different 
shapes  together  with  the  edging  forms  a  neat  and 
attractive  arrangement  for  those  who  delight  in  this 
style  of  gardening.  The  whole  bed  is  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  grass,  so  that  the  edge  is  rather  steep 
and  formed  of  a  double  line  of  Echeveria  set  in  Sedum 
glaucum. 

Independently  of  the  bedding,  one  cannot  but  feel 
delighted  with  the  greenness  and  velvety  character 
of  the  turf,  which  feels  as  if  it  yielded  to  the  tread  of 
the  foot.  The  tall  Lime  trees  with  light  green 
foliage,  and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  grounds, 
stand  out  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  sombre  and 
umbrella-headed  Yews.  Since  the  needed  accession 
of  rain  everything  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  lease 
of  life,  and  the  late-flowering  herbaceous  subjects  are 
now  reaping  the  benefit  of  it.  The  Sunflowers,  late- 
flowering  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  Violas  in  the  borders  are  flowering  profusely 
and  seem  likely  to  do  so  for  some  time.  The  large 
Tecoma  radicans  on  the  wall  near  the  entrance  to 
the  vinery  and  the  Elizabetham  garden,  has  bloomed 
splendidly  this  year,  and  will  continue  so  for  some 
time  to  come. — Fiat  lux. 
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TREE  GROWTH  ON  THE 
ESSEX  COAST. 

That  certain  species  of  trees  succeed  better  than 
others  when  planted  aloDg  the  coast  line  is  a  fact 
that  is  well  known  to  everyone  who  is  at  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter,  and  particularly  to  those  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  visitiDg  various  parts  of 
the  maritime  districts  of  the  British  Isles.  Curious 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  many 
species  that  actually  revel  on  the  milder  western 
coast  cannot  survive  for  long  when  planted 
on  the  more  exposed  and  colder  eastern  side,  and 
considerable  difficulties  often  face  the  planter  when 
dealing  with  the  counties  and  shires  that  are  washed 
by  the  German  Ocean ;  at  least,  when  compared 
with  the  more  favoured  lands  bordering  on  the  Irish 
Sea. 

From  time  to  time  I  have,  as  opportunity  offered, 
given  a  description  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  do 
best  in  several  of  the  maritime  English  counties, 
and,  having  been  spending  a  couple  of  weeks  along 
the  eastern  coast,  I  noted  down  a  few  observations  re¬ 
garding  the  arboreal  vegetation  that  seemed  to  do 
best  along  its  lovely  but  wind-tortured  shore.  At 
Southend-on-Sea,  and  on  to  Shoeburyness  and 
Clacton,  a  good  object  lesson  may  be  learnt  of  the 
particular  kinds  of  trees  that  succeed  best  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  ozone-laden  atmosphere  blowing  in  from 
the  North  Sea,  and  it  might  also  be  added  that  such 
species  as  can  do  battle  with  the  maritime  winds  of 
this  particular  part  may  be  relied  upon  as  well  suited 
for  probably  most  other  of  the  sea-washed  lands 
around  the  coast  of  Great  Britain.  Along  the 
esplanade  at  Southend  the  Poplar  and  Sycamore 
certainly  thrive  best,  closely  following  these  being 
the  Elder,  Willow,  Elm,  and  Plane  amongst  hard 
woods,  and  the  Austrian  and  Cluster  Pines  (Pinus 
austriaca  and  P.  Pinaster)  among  Conifers. 

The  Victoria  Avenue,  which  extends  for  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  must  be  considered,  in  so  far  as  tree 
growth  is  concerned,  one  of  the  finest  in  southern 
England,  and  is  as  skilfully  managed,  with  a  certain 
object  in  view,  as  any  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time, 
though  September  pruning  of  the  Plane  tree  is  a 
course  that  I  would  hardly  care  to  advocate.  This 
avenue  is  mainly  composed,  in  the  town  end  at  least, 
of  the  Oriental  Plane  (Platanus  orientalis),  though 
the  particular  variety  known  as  the  London  Plane 
(P.  orientalis  acerifolia)  predominates,  as  rightly  it 
should,  in  many  parts.  As  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
amply-produced  foliage  of  the  healthiest  hue,  these 
trees  are  quite  at  home,  and  thriving  luxuriantly. 
This  is  due  in  great  measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  care 
and  attention  they  received  at  time  of  planting  as 
well  as  to  their  management  since. 

The  European  Tea  tree  (Lycium  europaeum)  and 
the  far  more  ornamental  and  equally  accommodating 
Box  Thorn  (L.  barbarum)  thrive  amazingly  in  and 
around  Southend,  where  many  of  the  cottage  walls 
are  festooned  by  their  lithe  and  drooping  sprays  of 
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the  brightest  and  healthiest  foliage.  In  the  shrubbery 
I  noticed  some  handsome  specimens  of  the  Sea 
Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides),  many  of  the 
branch  tips  being  thickly  beset  with  the  ornamental 
orange  fruit.  The  cut-leaved  Elder,  of  which  there 
are  here  several  well-furnished  shrubs,  is  a  seaside 
plant  of  the  first  rank,  it  seeming  to  defy  both  wind 
and  the  salt-laden  spray  with  impunity,  and  that 
even  when  growing  at  only  a  few  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  All  along  the  parade  the  Euonymus 
latifolia  grows  with  the  greatest  luxuriance,  what 
may  also  be  said  of  the  Laurustinus,  Butcher's 
Broom  (Ruscus),  Tritoma  uvaria,  and  hosts  of  other 
showy  species. 

Further  along  the  coast  the  English  Elm  braves 
the  hard-hitting  ocean  winds  in  a  most  commendable 
way,  in  many  cases  throwing  out  its  stoutest 
branches  into  the  very  teeth  of  the  blast,  and 
wearing  a  head  of  foliage  that  is  quite  surprising 
when  the  inimical  surroundings  are  taken  into 
account.— A.  D.  Webster. 


PATENT  BOUQUET  AND  WREATH 
HOLDER. 

Florists  and  exhibitors  of  floral  decorations 
generally,  have  felt  a  want  of  something  to  display 
their  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  11  shower  ”  bouquets,  but 
especially  the  Jatter  which  have  recently  come  into 
general  use  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular. 
The  vases  and  other  vessels,  which  fully  answered  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  ordinary  hand  and  bridal 
bouquets,  never  gave  entire  satisfaction  in  properly 
displaying  a  "shower"  bouquet  of  any  size,  on 
account  of  its  one-sided  character  and  its  tendency 
to  upset  the  vessel  holding  it. 

This  want  has  been  met  by  Messrs.  Osman  &  Co., 
132,  Commercial  Street,  who  had  the  accompanying 
illustrations  engraved  to  show  the  application  of  their 
somewhat  ingenious  invention,  and  which  we  repro¬ 
duce  for  the  benefit  of  our  numerous  readers  who 
have  the  preparation  and  management  of  floral 
decorations  in  private  establishments.  The  holder 
in  question  is  trumpet-shaped,  split  and  furnished 
with  a  sliding  ring,  and  can  therefore  be  expanded  or 
contracted  to  suit  large  or  small  stems.  It  can  also 
be  set  to  any  angle  by  means  of  a  thumb-screw.  The 
stem  is  telescopic  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a 
set  screw  ;  and  the  base,  which  is  heavily  weighted, 
serves  to  keep  the  holder  secure  and  steady  when 
supporting  any  of  the  floral  devices  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

The  holder  itself  can  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
a  hook  when  wreaths  or  other  memorial  devices  are 
to  be  exhibited.  The  stem  or  supporting  portion  of 
the  invention  can  therefore  readily  be  put  to  a 
variety  of  purposes  by  the  versatile  specialist  who  is 
an  adept  at  his  business.  The  stand  is  made  of 


brass,  and  polished  or  nickel  plated  according  to 
taste  and  requirements,  and  is,  therefore,  neat  and 
elegant  for  whatever  purpose  it  may  be  used.  The 
exposed  portions  of  the  same  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations  will  give  the  reader  an  impression  of  its 
general  character  and  appearance. 

- - 

EPACRISES. 

These  excellent  plants  for  greenhouse  and  conserva¬ 
tory  decoration  are  most  easily  grown,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  prefer  to  see 
flowers  on  their  plants  rather  than  in  a  cut  state  ; 
for  once  in  flower  they  remain  so  for  a  length  of 
time.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  varieties  form 
a  capital  addition  during  the  winter  months  to  the 
supply  of  cut  flowers.  They  have  at  certain 
periods  of  growth  a  strong  objection  to  fire  heat, 
and  at  other  times  it  is  almost  a  necessity  to  their 
well-being.  This  is  after  the  annual  cutting  back, 
when  the  flowering  season  is  over,  at  which  time  a 
comparatively  warm,  moist  atmosphere  with  a 
sprinkling  of  water  from  the  syringe  will  throw 
them  into  vigorous  growth.  This  ought  not  to  be 
continued  till  the  plants  became  drawn,  but  they 
should  be  gradually  inured  to  a  dryer  and  more 
airy  atmosphere. 

Fibrous  peat,  with  a  portion  of  the  earthy  matter 
sifted  out  of  it,  and  a  plentiful  admixture  of  sharp 
silver  sand  is  the  compost  they  delight  in.  Drainage 
should  be  well  attended  to,  for  nothing  is  worse  for 
these  plants  than  a  water-logged  soil.  Pot  firmly 
and  leave  plenty  of  space  to  allow  for  efficient 
watering.  A  too  common  mistake  in  potting  these 
and  other  hard-wooded  plants  is  the  filling  the  pots 
too  full,  so  that  sufficient  room  is  not  left  to  hold 
water  enough  to  soak  the  balls  through.  When 
watering  is  done  it  is  always  best  to  go  over  the 
plants  twice ;  for  unless  a  thorough  soaking  is  given, 
the  balls  of  earth  which  to  all  appearance  on  the  sur¬ 
face  are  wet, will  often  become  dust  dry  at  the  bottom; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  these  plants  to  thrive  under 
such  conditions.  An  inch  below  the  rim  is  not  too 
much  space  for  water  in  the  smallest  pots,  and  in 
larger  sizes  two  inches  should  be  provided. — W.B.G. 

- - 

THE  ALPINE  ROSE. 

A  friend  of  mine  lately  returned  from  Switzerland, 
although  neither  an  amateur  gardener  nor  a 
botanist,  was  nevertheless  much  enamoured  of  the 
flora  of  the  Alps.  Amongst  the  fine  flowers  which 
he  elected  to  bring  back  was  one  which  he  designated 
the  "Alpine  Rose."  Having  no  knowledge  what¬ 
ever  concerning  plants,  he  consulted  me,  and  I 
was  fortunately  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  plant 
in  question  was  not  a  "Rose”  at  all,  but  a  Rhodo¬ 
dendron. 
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Moreover,  the  bright  crimson-purple  flower  and 
dark  green,  glossy  foliage,  thickly  bestrewn  with 
rusty  spots  beneath,  proclaimed  it  to  be  R.  ferru- 
gineum.  The  Greek  derivation  of  the  generic  name, 
however,  is  somewhat  contradictory,  inasmuch  as 
the  English  equivalent  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
“Rose-tree”  ( rhodos ,  a  Rose,  and  dendron,  a  tree). 
But  still  the  absence  of  technical  knowledge  did  not 
seem  to  detract  from  my  friend’s  enjoyment  of  the 
Alps,  for  his  colour  sense,  at  any  rate,  knew  no 
bounds.  Alpine  valleys,  Alpine  heights,  Alpine 
chalets,  and  Alpine  flowers  were  honoured  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm.  But  while  he  waxed  warm  I 
necessarily  became  more  taciturn,  and,  when  I  found 
it  possible  to  interject  a  word,  I  admitted  my  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  Alpine  flora  in  situ,  but  quietly  suggested 
that  the  next  best  thing  to  the  reality  itself  was  a 
visit  to  Kew  (which  was  less  dangerous  and 
expensive),  where  a  large  bed  of  the  Alpine  Rose 
might  be  seen  in  good  condition  near  the  Palm 
Stove,  without  the  attendant  risks  of  mountaineer¬ 
ing. — Le  Vert. 

- -4*- - 

A  BORDER  OF  ZINNIAS. 

Although  the  numerous  single  and  double-flowered 
forms  of  Zinnia  elegans  are  exceeding  showy  sub¬ 
jects,  their  showiness  is  not  utilised  nearly  so  fre¬ 
quently  nor  to  such  an  extent  as  it  might  be.  In 
the  gardens  at  Gunnersbury  Park  this  year  a  special 
feature  is  a  long  border  filled  entirely  with  them, 
and  forming  a  very  suitable  finish  to  a  row  ot 
pyramidally-trained  Pear  trees.  The  plants  have 
evidently  been  treated  liberally,  for  they  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  vigorous,  and  a  veritable 
profusion  of  flower.  That  they  looked  so  fresh  and 
bright  was  all  the  more  astonishing  from  the  fact 
that  the  night  previous  to  the  day  on  which  we  saw 
them  a  heavy  thunderstorm  had  occurred,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  copious  downpour  of  rain  that  had 
beaten  many  other  apparently  stronger-made  plants 
to  the  ground.  Not  so  with  the  Zinnias,  however, 
for  they,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  came  up  smiling 
all  over,  and  apparently  unhurt  by  the  thunder 
shower.  In  planting  Zinnias  in  this  way  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  set  an  example  that  might  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  followed  by  other  gardeners  anxious  to  get 
something  just  a  little  bit  out  of  the  common  to 
break  what  is  often  the  monotony  of  seeing  the  same 
plants  in  very  nearly  the  same  places  year  after 
year.  Besides,  a  breadth  or  two  of  Zinnias,  such  as 
this  affords,  is  invaluable  material  for  cutting  from,  a 
not  unimportant  consideration  where  cut  flowers  in 
quantity  must  be  forthcoming. 

- ■+■ - 

BEGONIAS  AT  EAST  FINCHLEY. 

There  seems  no  end  to  the  uses  to  which  tuberous 
Begonias  may  be  put.  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan,  Super¬ 
intendent  at  the  St.  Marylebone  Cemetery,  East 
Finchley,  uses  them  largely  in  the  piece  of  new 
ground  that  has  been  laid  out  there.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  cemetery  are  two  large  beds,  consisting  of 
some  8oo  plants,  which  are  now  in  perfection.  Both 
single  and  double  varieties  are  employed,  and  the 
flowers  in  some  cases  measure  4  in.  to  5  in.  across — • 
a  size  that  is  by  no  means  bad  for  open-air  culture. 
Mr.  Bevan  is  pitting  the  Begonias  against  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  and,  having  pursued  this  trial  for  the  past 
three  years,  he  is  now  pretty  well  convinced  that 
they  will  hold  their  own  against  Pelargoniums  any 
year.  The  latter  get  their  flowers  ruined  very 
quickly  when  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  occurs, 
while  the  Begonias  remain  unhurt  and  are  as  bright 
as  ever  next  day.  Their  duration  is  also  longer  in 
an  average  of  seasons. 

The  large  beds  in  question  are  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  edges, 
which  are  rather  steeply  sloped,  are  planted  with 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  the 
light  yellow  colour  of  which  forms  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  dark  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  Begonias.  Crimson 
varieties  are  planted  in  the  centre,  and  pink  ones 
form  a  pleasing  band  of  lighter  hue  around  them. 
Single  and  double  varieties  are  used  and  give  equally 
satisfactory  results.  As  an  instance  of  their  vigour  it 
may  be  stated  that  many  of  the  plants  are  2  ft.  high. 
Mr.  Bevan  attributes  this  vigorous  growth  to  the 
fact  that  the  natural  soil  is  removed  and  peat  moss 
litter  is  largely  used  instead.  In  such  a  compost 
they  take  any  amount  of  water  and  the  roots  revel  in 
the  loose  material.  To  this  the  great  success  is 


attributed,  whereas  in  the  heavy  natural  soil  they  do 
not  succeed  at  all.  Mr.  Bevan  already  grows  several 
white  varieties,  but  they  all  become  tinted  with  pink 
externally  when  thus  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine. 
He  intends  to  try  others  till  he  gets  one  that  will 
retain  its  purity. 

- 

FAIRY  FOUNTAIN  IN  SEFTON  PARK. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  recently,  a  crowd  of  gazers 
might  have  been  seen  on  a’grassy  bank  which  ends  a 
glade  with  trees  on  either  hand,  and  looks  upon  one 
of  the  recently  erected  fountains.  They  were  looking 
at  something  new  and  remarkable.  Not  only  were 
they  watching  the  graceful  leaps  and  curves  of  water 
from  its  nozzles,  but  they  were  admiring  the  lovely 
prismatic  colours,  which,  as  the  breeze  rose  and  fell, 
were  seen  in  the  spray,  varying,  however,  in  their 
brilliancy.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  succession 
of  small  rainbows,  and  it  was  amusing  to 
hear  the  remarks  of  some  puzzled  observers  who  had 
been  educated  before  even  board  school  scholars 
“  passed  ”  in  popular  science,  and  in  that  of  light, 
learned  that  white,  as  it  is,  is  a  compound  of  seven 
colours,  which  are  seen  in  the  bow  in  the  clouds,  the 
prism,  and  the  waterfall.  This  beautiful  phenomenon 
can  be  exhibited  in  this  and  other  public  fountains, 
to  a  greater  extent  and  certainty,  by  a  very  slight 
alteration.  The  plan  can  be  seen,  with  an  engraving, 
in  the  Scientific  American  for  the  13th  July  last,  a  copy 
of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  Picton  Library,  and 
which  is  an  American  discovery.  It  has  been  found 
that  if  the  standpipe  of  a  water  jet  ends  with  a  cup 
or  socket,  and  if  a  light  ball  is  placed  therein,  very 
nearly  the  diameter  of  the  cup,  the  water  does  not 
drive  the  light  ball  like  a  ball  from  a  cannon,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  it  remains  a  little  way  off, 
and  scatters  the  water  in  a  sheet,  like  the  curves  of 
an  umbrella,  if  it  is  vertical.  But  the  discovery  has 
a  useful,  as  well  as  ornamental  side,  as  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  water  when  wanted  for  irrigation  or  the 
extinguishing  of  fires. — Liverpool  Post. 

- •*— - 

GUNNERSBURY  HOUSE. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson  is  so  well-known  to  the  horticul¬ 
tural  world  as  an  enthusiast  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  domain  of  gardening  that  a  visit  to  the  gardens 
at  Gunnersbury  House  is  usually  fraught  with  a 
deal  of  interest  and  instruction.  The  flower  garden, 
particularly,  is  just  now  at  its  best,  for  not  only  are 
beds  and  borders  gay  with  flowers,  but  the  neatness 
and  good  order  that  everywhere  prevail  throws  its 
charm  over  all.  On  the  terrace  immediately 
in  front  of  the  mansion  stands  the  collection  of 
scarlet-leaved  Pelargoniums  which  are  not  only 
remarkable  as  a  collection,  rich  in  number  of 
species  and  varieties,  but  which  provoke  admiration 
from  the  cultivator's  point  of  view  as  well-grown 
and  imposing  specimens.  Two  huge  fan-shaped 
bushes  have  only  taken  four  years  to  develop  from 
cuttings  into  their  present  colossal  proportions,  a 
fact  that  speaks  sufficiently  strongly  of  the  care 
lavished  upon  them.  Although  some  of  the  larger 
plants  recently  appeared  at  the  late  Shrewsbury 
Show  they  appear  to  be  but  little  the  worse  for 
their  travelling  experiences.  Not  less  remarkable 
than  the  Pelargoniums  are  some  grand  specimens  of 
the  powerfully-scented  Eucalyptus  citriodora,  also 
in  pots  and  in  the  pink  of  health,  whilst  several 
shapely  plants  of  Myrtles  are  shedding  the 
fragrance  emitted  from  their  profusion  of  flowers  all 
around. 

Dahlias,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  are  the 
flowers  at  Gunnersbury  House  just  now.  They  are 
grown  in  considerable  quantities,  all  sections  being 
represented,  although  pompon  and  Cactus  varieties 
appear  to  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of  favour.  One 
special  feature,  and  one  well  worthy  of  being  copied, 
is  an  iron  fence  not  far  from  the  mansion,  which, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  unclothed  and 
an  offence  to  the  artistic  eye,  has  been  charmingly 
decorated  by  planting  a  row  of  Dahlias  in  the  border 
running  close  to  it,  and  to  which,  indeed,  it  forms 
an  outer  boundary,  and  training  them  so  as  to  cover 
the  fence.  The  plants  have  not  made  too  rampant 
growth,  and  are  at  the  time  of  writing  a  mass 
of  flower,  and  a  picture  that  could  scarcely 
be  passed  unnoticed  by  any.  In  a  corner, 
shaded  so  closely  by  elms  that  even  grass  will  not 
grow,  we  get  a  charming  little  nook.  As  may  well 
be  supposed  a  considerable  amount  of  thought  was 


necessary  before  plants  that  would  stand  the  shade 
of  the  elms  were  found.  Ivy  is  utilised  as  an  edging 
to  the  walks,  and  the  flower  beds  are  furnished  by 
Fuchsias,  which  seem  to  do  exceedingly  well  con¬ 
sidering,  the  taller  plants  consisting  of  specimens  of 
Dracaena  congesta  and  Grevillea  robusta  elegantis- 
sima.  Passing  from  the  terrace  downwards  towards 
the  lake  we  find  on  our  way  several  pieces  of  rock- 
work,  in  the  midst  of  which  tiny  fountains  are 
playing.  Here  Ferns  have  been  used  to  impart 
the  necessary  greenery,  our  old  friend  Asplenium 
bulbiferum  seeming  to  like  its  outdoor  surround¬ 
ings  immensely,  so  brilliantly  green  are  its  fronds. 
Some  strong  clumps  of  the  beautifully  mottled  leaves 
of  Pulmonaria  officinalis  also  excited  onr  admira¬ 
tion  growing  by  the  side  of  the  walk  shaded  from 
the  morning  and  mid-day  sun,  but  open  to  its  rays 
during  the  afternoon. 

One  of  the  prettiest  pieces  of  bedding  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  to  be  seen  in  a  corner  not  far  from 
Mr.  Hudson's  house  and  close  to  the  boundary  wall 
of  the  garden.  Standing  upon  the  terrace  that 
immediately  overlooks  it,  it  has  almost  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  sub-tropical  garden,  and,  indeed,  tender 
subjects  are  utilised  pretty  freely.  A  number  of 
grand  healthy  plants  of  Dracaena  australis  in  pots 
are  dotted  here  and  there,  either  as  centre-pieces  to 
the  beds  or  as  dot  plants  in  the  turf.  On  the 
approach  of  frost  these  plants  can  be  easily  lifted  out 
and  placed  in  shelter,  their  places  being  taken  by 
small  Conifers,  also  in  pots,  so  that  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  trouble  achangeis  effected.  One  feature 
of  this  pretty  corner  is  a  large  bed  in  which  a 
number  of  tree  stumps,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
length,  have  been  placed  in  such  a  way  that  their 
ends,  meeting  in  the  middle,  form  a  sort  of  rustic 
pyramid,  the  stems  themselves  forming  an  angle  of 
about  450  with  the  ground.  Here  climbing  Roses  in 
variety  are  planted,  which,  once  they  get  well  estab¬ 
lished,  will  afford  a  very  pleasing  effect,  the  more 
noticeable, .perhaps,  because  it  is  decidedly  out  of  the 
common.  Some  plants  of  Turner’s  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose  are  throwing  up  some  remarkably 
strong  growths,  and  to  judge  from  the  extraordinary 
rate  at  which  they  have  been  growing,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  they  make  a  show.  Two  wonderfully 
pretty  beds  are  filled  with  Begonia  Corbeille  deFeu, 
a  marvellously  free-flowering  subject.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  bright  rosy-pink  in  colour,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  long  many-flowered  trusses,  whilst  the 
foliage  is  a  rich  green.  A  great  uniformity  in  the 
size  of  the  plants  is  another  noticeable  point  con¬ 
cerning  them,  for  they  run  about  eighteen  inches  in 
height  right  through.  Anyway,  with  the  edging  of 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  they 
looked  exceedingly  bright  and  gay. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  flower 
garden  is,  without  doubt,  the  lake  and  its  surround¬ 
ings.  T  wo  or  three  clumps  of  hardy  Bamboos  planted  in 
close  proximity  to  the  water’s  edge  look  decidedly 
happy  and  contented ;  whilst  in  the  water  itself 
Nymphaeas  abound.  A  few  plants  of  the  rarer  kinds, 
which  may  be  expected  to  prosje  hardy  in  this 
country,  have  recently  been  put  in.  Amongst  them 
are  N.  flava,  the  lovely  yellow  Water  Lily  of  the 
southern  United  States,  N.  Ladykeri,  and  some 
varieties  of  N.  Marliacea.  Experiments  in  this 
direction  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  great  value,  as  it  is 
only  by  experiment  that  the  hardiness  of  many  fine 
aquatic  plants  can  be  discovered  and  their  beauties 
thus  made  the  fullest  use  of. 

- - -** - 

THE  SEA  ASTER  AT  CROSSNESS. 

The  native  Aster  (A.  Tripolium)  that  adorns  the 
muddy  flats  and  brackish  marshes  of  our  sea  coasts, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  same,  looks  best,  perhaps,  in 
its  own  native  wilds.  At  all  events  it  is  seldom  seen 
in  gardens.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  it  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity  than  in  the  Plumstead  marshes  at  Crossness, 
Kent.  It  may  be  that  the  stagnant  water  about 
there  is  of  a  brackish  nature,  so  much  of  the  land 
being  below  the  level  of  the  high  water  mark  of  the 
tidal  Thames.  A  piece  of  ground  by  the  Crossness 
pumping  station,  and  on  which  a  great  deal  of  liquid 
sludge  is  now  and  again  emptied,  was  last  year  about 
this  time  covered  with  Asters,  as  closely  as  if  it  had 
been  a  field  of  Wheat,  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  The  area 
covered  by  them  would  run  to  75  or  100  acres,  and 
was  indeed  a  glorious  sight  to  the  lovers  of  flowers, 
whether  wild  or  otherwise.  The  drought  during  the 
past  summer  was  very  severe,  and  the  Asters  went 
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down  by  hundreds  over  certain  areas.  Their  own 
excessive  vigour  no  doubt  contributed  to  their 
destruction,  and  it  may  be  that  the  made  soil  soon 
gets  exhausted  of  its  nourishment  by  supporting 
such  a  crop  of  one  thing.  In  any  case  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  weed,  Atriplex  littoralis  by  name,  has 
monopolised  acres  of  the  ground  in  place  of  the 
Asters  which  were  so  predominant  last  year. 
Isolated  and  vigorous  colonies  of  Chenopodium 
album  and  C.  rubrum,  so  different  from  their  usual 
forms  as  almost  to  belie  their  name,  stand  out  con¬ 
spicuously  from  the  sea  of  weedy  vegetation. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Asters  must  be  seedlings, 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  taken  possession  of 
the  ground  so  rapidly.  Other  proof,  however,  amply 
justifies  this  conclusion,  for  the  varieties  are  very 
numerous.  Some  have  large  flowers  of  a  bright 
mauve,  sometimes  approaching  to  blue.  Others  are 
smaller,  and  vary  from  mauve  and  lilac  to  blush  and 
pure  white,  with  a  yellow  disc.  Stray  plants  exhibit 
a  great  poverty  of  rays,  as  if  they  were  in  the  process 
of  becoming  obsolete,  and  in  other  plants  the  process 
is  complete,  leaving  nothing  but  a  great  golden  disc, 
which  becomes  purple  and  brown  with  age.  The 
character  of  the  plant  is  entirely  altered,  but  bees 
and  other  insects  are  doubtlessly  attracted  by  the 
delicate  and  agreeable  fragrance  emanating  from 
them.  The  scent  becomes  decidedly  strong  as  one 
walks  through  a  forest  of  Asters  with  the  sun  shining 
upon  them. — Ad  rem. 

- —  »»-  — 

Hardening  Miscellany. 


BANANAS. 

These  are  well  grown  in  the  gardens  of  H.  T.  Parke, 
Esq.,  C.C.,  Withnell  Fold,  Chorley.  One  bunch 
approaching  maturity  was  4  ft.  long,  consisting  of 
286  pips  of  great  size.  At  the  opposite  end  was 
another  not  quite  so  long,  but  containing  pips  8  in. 
long  and  proportionately  thick.  The  plants  were 
turned  out  of  pots  into  a  shallow  enclosure  in  July, 
1 89-1.  Amongst  other  good  things  growing  in  the 
same  house  I  noticed  several  specimens  of  Gymno- 
gramma  schizophylla  gloriosa,  a  most  elegant  Fern 
suitable  for  baskets. —  W.  P.  R. 


BEGONIA  GOLIATH. 

The  leaves  of  this  remarkable  Begonia  vary  from 
6  in.  to  16  in.  in  length,  are  drawn  out  to  a  long 
point,  and  bronzy-olive  with  silvery  veins.  They 
hang  down  much  like  those  of  a  fine  foliaged  Anthur- 
ium  to  which  they  may  be  compared,  and  the 
variety  may  be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose  in 
the  conservatory  as  Anthuriums  do  in  the  stove. 
Flowering  does  not  impair  the  beauty  of  the  foliage. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  variety  is  a 
descendant  from  B.  Pearcei  with  a  slight  admixture 
f  other  blood.  The  flowers  are  bronzy-orange, 
circular,  of  great  size,  and  borne  on  plants  about 
2  ft.  high  when  fully  developed.  It  may  be  seen  in 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's  Begonia  Nursery,  at  Bexley  Heath 
Kent. 


PORTULACA  GRANDIFLORA. 

The  Portulacas  are  not  so  well  known  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  There  is  a  reason  for  that — they  are 
not  so  easily  managed  as  many  other  succulent 
plants.  Moreover,  as  they  are  "sun-plants,"  and 
as  our  climate  is  often  sunless,  it  follows  that  it  is 
only  occasionally  one  sees  them  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition.  The  flowers — especially  of  the  above 
species — when  they  are  with  us  are  of  the  most 
lovely  colours.  They  are  produced  in  terminal 
clusters,  three  or  four  together,  surrounded  by 
whorls  of  acute,  cylindrical  leaves,  and  the  colours 
range  through  shades  of  yellow  and  rose  to  dark 
rich  purple.  The  whole  plant  is  prostrate  and 
dwarf,  and  is  best  treated  with  us  as  a  half-hardy 
annual.  At  Kew  the  plants  occupy  one  of  the  large 
beds,  which  are  devoted  in  the  spring  to  species  of 
Crocus.  These  having  long  since  matured  their 
corms,  the  Portulacas  now  cover  the  ground 
instead,  with  their  bright  and  showy  blossoms, 
which  will  in  turn  be  again  replaced  by  the  right¬ 
ful  owners  of  the  flowerful  soil. — Le  Vert. 

HIBISCUS  CAMERONI. 

A  large  specimen  of  this  comparatively  little-known 
Hibiscus  has  been  flowering  in  the  Palm  house  at 


Kew  for  some  weeks  past,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
there  are  four  or  five  of  the  large  showy  flowers 
open  upon  it,  whilst  the  large  numbers  of  buds,  with 
which  every  shoot  appears  to  be  crowded,  afford 
pretty  clear  evidence  that  the  blooming  season  will 
be  extended  over  a  considerable  period.  The 
flowers  are  large,  being  fully  4  in,  or  5  in.  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  vivid  rose  colour,  whilst  the  crimson  blotch 
apparent  at  the  base  of  each  petal  gives  the  flower  a 
dark  central  ring.  The  leaves  are  five  lobed,  very 
deeply  serrated,  and  of  a  bright  green  hue.  The 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country  about  the  year  1S37,  but  has 
evidently  not  made  much  use  of  its  time,  seeing  that 
it  is  but  seldom  met  with  outside  the  bounds  of 
botanic  gardens. 

SEEDLING  ROSES. 

A  box  of  blooms  of  seedling  Roses  has  recently  been 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  James  Bryson,  Helensburgh,  N.B., 
who  informs  us  that  they  are  raised  from  seed  saved 
from  Madam  Isaac  Periere.  Despite  the  long 
journey  the  blooms  had  travelled  well,  and  came  out 
fresh  and  smiling.  In  hue  they  are  a  bright  rosy- 
pink,  shading  rather  lighter  as  they  get  older.  The 
plants,  judging  from  the  specimens  sent  us,  are 
exceedingly  floriferous,  as  upon  one  small  spray  four 
large  blooms  were  to  be  seen.  The  flowers  themselves 
are  of  extra  large  size  (4!  in),  nicely  semi-double,  and 
the  petals  of  fine  substance,  a  notch  being  visible  in 
the  middle  of  each.  The  foliage  is  strong  and  healthy, 
and  very  dark  green  in  colour.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  semi-double  Roses  are  at  the  present  time 
highly  thought  of  for  planting  in  the  flower  garden, 
Mr  Bryson’s  seedlings,  provided  they  possessagood 
constitution  in  addition  to  their  other  good  qualities, 
should  prove  great  acquisitions  to  lovers  of  Roses  of 
this  class,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  accorded  a  very 
cordial  reception  when  sent  out. 

DANGER  OF  NICOTINE  FOR  FUMIGATING 
VINES. 

“  This  bottle  contains  the  pure  nicotine  of  tobacco 
in  a  highly  concentrated  form."  Such  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  on  the  label  of  the  contents  of  a  bottle  recently 
handed  to  me.  The  nicotine  had  been  used  for 
fumigating'a  vinery  with  the  apparent  result  of  killing 
the  insects  and  poisoning  the  Grapes,  for  six  people 
after  partaking  of  the  bunches  on  different  occasions 
rapidly  became  ill,  exhibiting  the  well-known 
symptoms  of  an  overdose  of  tobacco.  Three  of  the 
cases  were  for  a  time  alarming,  and  all  suffered  con¬ 
siderably.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  pure 
nicotine  has  recently  found  great  favour  with  gar¬ 
deners  and  others  on  account  of  its  great  insecticide 
powers,  and  I  daresay  it  may  be  safely  used  (the 
user  taking  great  care  not  to  inhale  the  fumes  him¬ 
self  in  greenhouses  containing  only  flowers),  but  it  is 
evident  it  must  not  be  used  in  houses  where  anything 
eatable  is  growing.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that 
pure  nicotine  is  as  deadly  a  poison  as  prussic  acid. 
Thinking  the  publication  of  these  facts  might  possibly 
prevent  some  further  mishaps,  I  venture  to  bring 
them  to  your  notice. — Fred.  B.  Fisher,  M.R.C.S., 
Dorchester,  September  4th,  1895. 


LAG  ERST  RO  EM  I A  INDICA. 

The  fine  specimen  cf  this  beautiful  subject  that  is 
planted  out  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew,  is  once  again 
in  full  bloom,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  features  of  the  house.  Although  the  plant 
does  well  enough  when  grown  in  pots  in  the  ordinary 
way,  it  seems  to  thrive  even  better  when  given  a 
longer  root-run  in  a  specially  prepared  bed.  The 
flowers  are  bright  rosy-pink  in  colour,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  large  terminal  panicles  that  show  up  re¬ 
markably  well  against  the  deep  green  of  the 
roundish-ovate  leaves.  It  is  a  very  accommodating 
subject  with  regard  to  temperature,  although  an 
intermediate  house  appears  to  suit  it  best.  Although 
given  the  specific  name  of  indica  the  plant  really 
hails  from  China,  having  been  brought  from  thence 
about  the  year  1816.  Another  good  example  this 
of  the  misleading  nature  of  some  specific  names. 


STANDARD  CURRANTS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES. 

When  looking  round  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons’ 
nursery  at  Highgate  a  short  time  ago,  we  noticed  a 
number  of  standard  Gooseberries  and  Red  and  White 
Currants  which  struck  us  as  being  somewhat  of  a 
novelty.  The  trees  in  question  had  fairly  large 
heads,  borne  upon  stout  stems  about  four  feet  in 


height,  and  to  those  accustomed  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  training  small  fruits  they  presented  a 
decidedly  novel  appearance.  But  we  discovered  a 
useful  side  to  them  as  well  as  a  curious,  for  it  is 
urged  that  they  can  be  planted  among  dwarf  grow¬ 
ing  plants  without  injury  to  the  latter  in  any  way,  as 
being  so  tall  they  do  not  intercept  the  light  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  and  the  advantage  is  thus  gained 
of  having  an  extra  crop  off  the  same  ground  without 
increased  risk  or  trouble.  The  trees  in  question  had 
borne  heavy  crops  of  good  fruit  this  year  and  looked 
strong  and  healthy.  The  space  beneath  them  was 
planted  with  tuberous  Begonias  in  full  flower,  a 
happy  union  of  the  useful  and  the  ornamental. 

TACSONIAS  DROPPING  THEIR  BUDS. 

Would  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  best  thing  to 
do,  through  your  pages.  I  have  a  Tacsonia  which 
was  planted  last  year  in  a  conservatory  ;  it  has  made 
a  lot  of  wood  growth,  also  bloom  buds,  but  just  as 
they  ought  to  open  they  drop  off.  I  have  stopped 
the  leaders  and  given  them  liquid  manure,  but  of  no 
avail ;  if  you  could  give  me  some  information  through 
your  pages  I  should  be  very  pleased. —  W.  Hayward, 
September  10th. 


BEGONIA  WORTHI ANA. 

The  above  subject  is  now  making  an  effective  display 
in  the  herbaceous  border  at  Kew,  and  by  reason  of 
its  brilliant  colouring  is  distinctly  attractive.  It 
occupies  a  prominent  place  because  it  is  dwarf,  and 
it  is  planted  in  a  little  group — an  admirable  feature 
here— sufficientlyjfar  apart  to  show  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage  its  bright  orange-scarlet  or  rich  coral- 
coloured  pendulous  blooms.  It  is  a  most  useful 
bedder  ;  in  fact,  it  is,  according  to  my  standard  of 
taste,  the  best  of  its  class,  for  it  is  refined,  though 
showy,  and  elegant  though  unique. — Le  Vert. 

■ - — - 

GUNNERSBURY  PARK. 

That  a  well-managed  garden  possesses  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  fund  of  attraction  and  charm  to  those 
who  can  understand  and  are  thus  able  to  appreciate 
the  various  phases  of  plant  life  is  an  irrevocable  fact. 
From  its  reputation  we  should  imagine  that  most  of 
our  readers  are  aware  that  the  appellation  “  well- 
managed  "  is  extremely  applicable  to  the  gardens  at 
Gunnersbury  House.  Carnations,  as  is  well  known, 
have  been  a  speciality  here  for  long,  and  certain  it  is 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  and  those  in  authority  under  him 
have  abundantly  succeeded  in  mastering  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Carnation  as  a  pot  plant  :  that  is 
to  say  if  we  may  judge  from  the  results  of  their  skill 
and  labour  now  on  view— and  to  judge  from  results 
is  certainly  the  most  fair  and  equitable  of  methods  in 
dealing  with  things  horticultural  as  with  anything 
else.  When  looking  round  recently  we  noticed  a 
houseful  of  splendid  plants  in  full  bloom.  They 
commenced  to  flower  about  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  have  been  a  blaze  of  bloom  ever  since.  Even  at 
the  present  time  there  are  large  quantities  of  un¬ 
opened  buds  to  be  seen  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
flowers  in  all  stages  of  development  that  have  proved 
so  exceedingly  useful  for  cutting  from.  There  are 
about  500  plants  in  this  batch.  They  are  most  of 
them  nearly  two  years  old,  having  been  cut  back 
fairly  hard  last  November  and  subsequently  suffered 
to  break  into  growth.  This  system  of  culture 
evidently  suits  them  to  perfection,  for  the  grass, 
although  not  rank  enough  to  be  termed  gross,  is  still 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  entirely  free  from  traces  of 
the  all-disfiguring  disease.  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Roths¬ 
child  is  the  favourite  variety,  and  a  splendid  thing  it  is, 
being  of  strong  constitution  and  a  free  and  profuse 
flowerer.  The  blooms  are  rather  above  medium 
size,  delicate  rosy-pmk  in  colour,  and  with  the  petals 
more  or  less  fimbriated.  Its  great  fault,  however,  is 
that  it  is  somewhat  given  to  calyx-bursting. 

A  second  batch,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  first, 
is  just  now  commencing  to  bloom,  and  will  thus 
form  a  suitable  succession  to  the  earliest  plants. 
These  were  all  obtained  from  cuttings  struck  in  a 
gentle  heat  last  November,  potted  into  small  sixties 
to  pass  through  the  winter,  and  subsequently  shifted 
on  into  their  flowering  pots  as  growth  required. 
Here,  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  we 
noticed  well-grown  little  plants  of  the  bright  Winter 
Cheer,  the  well-known  Miss  Joliffe,  Baron  Roths- 
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child,  yellow  ground  striated  with  maroon ;  Presi¬ 
dent  Carnot,  dark  crimson  ;  La  Neige  and  Lizzie 
Macgowan— the  two  last-named  being  both  whites, 
and  so  close  to  each  other  in  appearance  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  anyone  other  than  an  expert 
to  find  much  difference  between  them.  In  the  latest 
batch  of  plants  some  sturdy  stuff  is  to  be  seen  which 
will  commence  to  bloom  after  the  others  have  had 
their  day.  They  were  obtained,  we  were  informed, 
from  cuttings  struck  during  the  end  of  last  February 
and  the  beginning  of  March. 

As  we  passed  through  the  remainder  of  the  plant 
houses,  all,  be  it  here  observed,  paragons  of  cleanli¬ 
ness,  we  noticed  well-bloomed  plants  of  Allamanda 
Hendersoni  and  A.  Williamsi.  This  latter  plant  is 
not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  it  ought  to  be,  for 
although  not  quite  so  large  a  flower  as  A.  Hendersoni 
it  is  much  more  useful  for  cutting.  A  grand  batch 
of  Eucharis  is  just  now  commencing  to  throw  up  a 
few  flower  scapes.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  size  and 
vigour  of  the  plants  and  the  health  and  substance  of 
the  huge  dark’green  leaves,  some  great  things  in  the 
way  of  flower  may  be  confidently  expected  presently. 
Ixoras,  too,  another  speciality  here,  by  the  way,  are 
now  producing  the  rudiments  of  some  splendid 
trusses. 

We  must  not  forget  to  give  due  mention  in  passing 
to  the  Belladonna  Lily  border,  which  runs  along 
close  to  one  of  the  plant  houses.  The  flowers  were 
just  beginning  to  open  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
although  the  scapes  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as 
they  have  been  in  former  years.  Perhaps  they  have 
got  tired  of  their  present  quarters  and  want  a  change, 
for  they  have  been  in  their  present  position  for  a 
number  of  years. 

- -5- - 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Gardening  a  la  Mode  :  Vegetables.* 

*  Gardening  a  la  Mode  :  Vegetables.  By  Mrs. 

de  Salis.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

and  New  York,  1895.  Price  is.  6d. 

The  authoress  of  this  little  book  has  written 
numerous  others,  chiefly  relating  to  cookery  and 
kindred  subjects,  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  one  being 
to  point  out  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  producing 
vegetables,  and  the  proper  cooking  of  the  same. 
The  book  is  intended  to  help  amateurs  and 
cottagers 

"  With  herbs  and  such-like  country  messes, 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses.” 

Not  only  are  all  the  more  common  vegetables  taken 
into  account,  but  cultural  details  are  given  concerning 
Globe  Artichokes,  Celeriac.Corn  Salad,  Chervil, Chili, 
Chives,  Endive,  Fennel,  Garlic,  Cucumbers,  Kohl 
Rabi,  and  various  others,  requiring,  in  many  cases, 
special  treatment  in  preparation  for  use,  and  with 
which  cottagers  in  general  are  by  no  means  familiar. 
Kohl  Rabi  is  described  as  a  substitute  for  Turnips, 
than  which  it  is  hardier,  more  delicate  and  nutty  in 
flavour.  By  the  way,  the  word  “  nutty  ”  we  fail  to  find 
in  several  of  the  leading  English  dictionaries,  although 
we  know  what  it  means.  Many  other  technical  words, 
however,  are  used,  and  particularly  French  terms,  for 
certain  dishes,  that  may  puzzle  those  whose  early 
education  has  been  neglected,  but  as  the  “  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating”  there  is  little  in  a 
mere  name,  even  if  pronounced  in  vernacular 
English,  that  may  not  be  surmounted. 

The  simple  cultural  directions  are  generally  good 
as  far  as  they  go,  but  there  are  some  statemnts  to 
which  we  should  take  objection  in  works  of  greater 
pretensions.  For  instance,  in  trenchiog  a  bed  for 
Asparagus,  the  directions  state  that  the  best  soil  should 
be  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  but  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  clerical  slip,  and  should  read  the  worst  soil,  &c. 
Nor  do  we  understand  why  the  tops  of  the  leaves  of 
Leeks  should  be  cut  off  once  a  month,  “  to  make  the 
neck  swell  to  a  much  larger  size.”  Additional  value 
is  imparted  to  the  book  by  the  numerous  receipts  for 
cooking  the  various  vegetables  ;  indeed,  we  think  this 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  to  cottagers  and 
amateurs  alike.  Where  the  younger  ladies  of  the 
household  are  domesticated,  enterprising,  and  pro¬ 
gressive  in  these  matters,  this  neat  volume  of  119 
pages  (including  the  index)  will  prove  of  great 
assistance,  and  a  useful  reminder  in  many  cases 
where  forgetfulness  might  spoil  an  appetising  dish. 
No  special  intelligence  is  necessary  to  grapple  with 
the  directions  and  receipts  given,  for  they  are  plain 
and  simply  worded  generally.  There  is  no  denying 
the  need  for  cookery  books,  seeing  that  the  most 
common  vegetables  are  often  spoiled  in  cooking. 


Gardening  a  la  Mode  :  Fruits. 

In  all  respects  this  book  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
sister  work  on  Vegetables  by  the  same  authoress  and 
publisher.  Here  again  we  consider  the  receipts  for 
cooking  and  preparation  of  fruits  for  the  table  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  part  of  the  book.  The 
authoress  and  her  family  commenced  as  amateurs  in 
the  matter  of  gardening  when  they  went  to  live  in 
the  country,  but  fruit  culture  has  not  been  so  well 
mastered  as  vegetable  culture  has  been.  The  mis¬ 
cellaneous  hints  given  at  the  end  of  the  book  might 
have  been  omitted  to  advantage,  and  hints  on 
the  preservation  of  fruits  given  instead.  Those 
living  in  the  country  and  cultivating  their  own  gar¬ 
dens  might  well  enjoy  the  luxury  of  home-made 
jams,  jellies,  and  similar  preserves  all  the  year 
round  at  very  little  cost  beyond  the  price  of  sugar 
and  their  own  industry.  The  bottling  of  fruits  would 
keep  them  supplied  with  something  to  cook  when 
fresh  material  is  not  obtainable.  This  might  be 
borne  in  mind  when  a  second  edition  of  the  book  is 
contemplated. 

The  list  of  Apples  might  well  be  revised  to  elimi¬ 
nate  wrong  names  and  correct  the  spelling  of  some 
others.  The  receipts  for  the  making  of  various 
tasty  dishes  from  Apples,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  various  other  fruits 
should  prove  useful  to  whom  they  are  intended.  Not 
many  cottagers  living  in  the  country,  we  fancy,  ever 
enjoy  such  luxuries  as  Gooseberries  a  la  Balfour  and 
Green  Gooseberry  Trifle,  yet  such  delicacies  might 
well  come  within  their  reach  with  a  little  education, 
well  backed  up  by  the  industry  of  thrifty  house¬ 
keepers.  Some  of  the  less  common  fruits  dealt 
with  are  Figs,  Medlars,  Cranberries,  Barberries, 
Bullace,  Mulberries,  and  others.  The  whole  book 
is  neatly  got  up,  and  the  large,  clear  type  of  the  text 
and  the  paper  leave  no  room  for  fault-finding. 

-f" - 

EDINBURGH  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Second  Notice. 

Notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  the  tourist 
season  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  the  Edinburgh 
public  and  visitors  generally  patronised  in  strong 
numbers  the  very  excellent  show  provided  by  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Society,  which,  by  special  arrange¬ 
ments,  we  were  able  to  notice  last  week.  Some 
25,000  passed  the  turnstiles  in  two  days,  and 
although,  of  course,  these  figures  do  not  approach 
the  phenomenal  results  attained  at  Shrewsbury  last 
month,  yet  the  figures  before  us  must  be  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  are  a  sure  indication  of  the  interest 
which  the  public  are  thus  induced  to  take  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  which  we  love  to  promote.  A  further  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  classes  shows  the  competition 
on  all  sides  to  have  been  exceedingly  keen.  In  many 
instances  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  first, 
second,  and  third  awards.  For  instance,  in  the  class 
for  the  best  collection  of  fruit,  in  which  Mr.  William 
Smith  (as  mentioned  in  our  telegraphic  despatch 
last  week)  takes  first  place,  the  exhibit  which  takes 
second  honours  is  really  a  very  notable  one.  Some 
thought  this  was  a  superior  collection  and  should 
have  been  adjudicated  the  premier  place.  The 
exhibitor,  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Durham,  Lambton  Castle,  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  exceptionally  good  form  of  his  Grapes. 
His  boards  contained  some  exceptionally  strong 
bunches,  the  dominant  feature  being  Black 
Barbarossa  and  Alicante.  In  fact,  ten  out  of  twelve 
of  his  dishes  were  really  exceilent  examples  of  the 
cultivator's  art.  His  Melons  and  Figs  were  excep¬ 
tionally  good,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
proper  collection  requires  an  all-round  good  quality 
in  the  entire  twelve  dishes,  it  will  be  understood  that 
Mr.  Hunter’s  form  throughout  satisfactonly  fulfilled 
these  conditions.  Passing  to  the  third  prize,  Mr. 
David  Murray's  contribution  from  Culzean  Castle 
contained  strong  points  in  both  Melons  and  Peaches, 
although  his  Grapes  were  not  quite  after  Mr.  Murray's 
own  heart.  The  dish  of  Figs  was  true  to  the  Scotch 
description,  "  Like  a  puir  man  wi’  a  tear  in  his  eye.” 
An  interesting  exhibit  not  for  competition  was  the 
Grapes  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Jeffrey,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Harewood,  Leeds.  A  card  attached  to 
them  indicated  that  the  bunches  had  been  cut  from 
the  oldest  white  vine  in  England,  planted  112  years 
ago.  The  vine  fills  a  house  60  ft.  long  by  20  ft. 
wide,  and  for  some  years  past  has  borne  but  little 
fruit.  The  roots  have  now  been  attended  to  in  the 


matter  of  drainage,  improved  and  fresh  soil  put  in, 
with  the  result  that  this  year  this  veteran  fruiterer 
bears  120  bunches.  An  exceedingly  good  bunch  of 
the  delicate  Alicante  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Boyd, 
Callender  Park,  Falkirk,  and  the  two  last-named 
exhibits  excited  considerable  interest. 

In  the  classes  for  Plums  one  of  our  own  country¬ 
men  appeared  in  his  usual  good  form.  We  refer  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Bowman,  head  gardener  to  Lady  Deas 
of  Lasswade.  Mr.  Bowman  is  an  Englishman  and  a 
grower  of  considerable  experience,  and  we  congratu¬ 
late  him  upon  the  good  all-round  character  of  his 
Plums.  In  the  big  vegetable  class  in  which  Mr. 
James  Gibson,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick  (as  mentioned  in  our  notice 
last  week),  was  placed  first,  Mr.  R.  Rae,  gardener  to 
Capt.  Scott  Kerr,  of  Roxburgh,  was  second;  and 
Mr.  Donald  McBean,  who  won  the  medal  at  Glasgow 
last  week  in  the  same  section,  came  in  third.  From 
this  latter  fact  some  idea  will  be  gathered  of  the 
exceptionally  keen  competition  in  this  department. 
Mr.  Gibson's  success  was  undoubtedly  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  exceptional  character  of  his  Leeks. 
We  believe  the  present  occasion  is  his  second  visit 
only  to  the  Scotch  shows,  and  we  congratulate  him 
on  having  attained  the  blue  ribbon.  The  Lyon 
Leeks  undoubtedly  carried  the  burden  of  the  day, 
and  were  adjudged  by  some  to  be  the  finest  ever 
shown  at  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  other  eleven 
varieties  he  was  strong  in  Carrots  and  Parsnips,  the 
latter  being  Dobbie’s  Model.  His  unique  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  vegetables  had,  however,  very  probably 
also  some  weight  with  the  judges  in  deciding  the 
award,  and  our  northern  friends  have  evidently  a 
formidable  competitor  in  Mr.  Gibson,  who,  although 
showing  from  the  south,  is  a  Scottie  himself.  Mr. 
Gibson  also  shows  in  the  fruit  classes  with  consider¬ 
able  success. 

In  the  Rose  classes,  through  an  error  in  transcrib¬ 
ing  our  representative’s  telegram  last  week,  we  were 
made  to  say  that  Mr.  Smith,  of  Stranraer,  took 
second  honours.  These  were  very  creditably  attained 
by  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  the  well-known  com¬ 
petitors  from  Dundee,  and  in  the'keen  competition 
which  took  place  they  did  exceedingly  well.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  some  really 
good  samples  of  the  early  varieties  were  shown.  A 
new  seedling  raised  by  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co., 
Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  caused  considerable 
comment.  The  variety,  as  yet  unnamed,  is  a  yellow, 
brightly  coloured,  free-flowering,  with  massive 
growth,  and  will  be  a  useful  acquisition.  There 
were  also  some  good  whites.  The  same  firm  also 
took  first  place  in  the  classes  for  trusses.  Mr. 
William  Sharp,  head  gardener  to  Charles  Wood, 
Esq.,  Freelands,  Forgandenny,  Perth,  took  first 
prize  for  Orchids  in  the  class  for  twelve  spikes  of 
cut  flowers.  His  principal  specimens  were  Cypripe- 
dium  grande,  Odontoglossum  grande,  O.  crispum, 
and  O.  harryanum  ;  and  his  examples  of  Cypripe- 
dium  Schroderii,  and  Oenanthum  superbum,  and 
harrisianum  superbum  were  in  excellent  form.  Mr. 
William  Stewart,  The  Gardens,  Brayton  Hall, 
Carlisle,  showed  Lomatia  salicifolia,  also  Phyllo- 
taenium  Lindeni,  and  very  closely  contested  in  his 
class.  Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Murray,  of  Blackpool  House, 
Edinburgh,  was  successful  with  first  honours  in  the 
class  for  Liliums,  and  his  contribution  formed  a 
handsome  collection.  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  President 
this  year  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
is  an  ardent  enthusiast  in  matters  horticultural. 

Following  on  with  the  trade  exhibits  not  for  com¬ 
petition  we  were  only  able  last  week  to  indicate 
briefly  that  in  this  section  the  general  collections 
consisted  of  a  multitude  of  good  things,  some  of 
which  we  have  now  an  opportunity  of  noticing. 
Mr.  John  Downie,  of  Beechhill  Nurseries,  and  144, 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  had  on  view  a  very  hand¬ 
some  collection  of  dwarf  Cannas,  newdy  imported, 
many  of  which  are  of  an  entirely  novel  character. 
There  were  some  fine  specimens  of  Lilium  lanci- 
folium,  home  grown,  a  very  important  point  to 
remember.  These,  we  understand,  are  planted  in 
borders,  lifted,  and  flowered  in  pots.  The  collection 
also  comprised  some  very  useful  varieties  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
Many  of  the  Begonias  staged  are  seedlings,  some  of 
them  of  exceptional  merit,  and  the  whole  table 
formed  a  very  graceful  addition  to  the  show.  Our 
readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  illustration  of 
Begonias  contributed  by  the  firm,  which  we  were  able 
to  produce  in  our  issue  of  September  7th  of  the  seeds 
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lings.  Beechhill  Beauty,  a  delicate  rose  shade  of 
La  France,  is  undoubtedly  good.  A  fine  white 
variety  is  Mrs.  Downie.  Apple  Blossom  and  La 
Neige  are  also  noticeable.  Croton  Golden  Ring  and 
The  Countess  were  very  well  shown.  The  large 
collection  of  Cannas  formed  the  centrepiece  of  this 
handsome  table,  built  up  with  Palms  and  Liliums. 
Caladiums  also  were  very  well  done,  the  table  itself 
being  gracefully  edged  in  rustic  bark,  overhanging 
which  were  Adiantums  and  so  on. 

Messrs,  Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  of  15,  Princes 
Street,  Leith  Walk,  and  Warriston  Nurseries,  showed 
a  very  handsome  table  of  some  250  square  feet  in 
extent.  Liliums  were  a  strong  point,  some  pretty 
pieces  of  L.  auratum,  and  L.  lancifolium  rubrum  with 
choice  Caladiums  of  all  the  leading  varieties  formed 
a  main  feature  of  this  table.  Amongst  the  latter  we 
noticed  Baron  James  de  Rothschild,  A.  Van  Geert, 
Gabriel  Lemoineand  MadameJ.  R.  Box  of  noble  foli¬ 
age  and  large  in  proportion.  There  were  other  choice 
foliage  plants  in  the  way  of  Crotons  and  a  very  pretty 
edging  to  the  group  was  effected  with  Caladium 
argyrites  and  Panicum.  The  same  firm  also  showed 
an  excellent  collection  of  Begonias,  very  rich  in 
colour  throughout,  erect,  and  of  excellent  habit,  the 
most  noticeable  being  the  crimson  and  orange 
shades. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  the  well-known 
nurserymen,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 
exhibited  a  table  of  the  choicest  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  which  bore  evidence  of  a  trained 
selection.  Most  noticeable  amongst  these  were 
some  handsome  Caladiums,  and  new  varieties  of 
Dracaenas,  a  speciality  being  the  narrow-leaved 
varieties.  They  had  also  some  very  excellent 
examples  of  Crotons,  always  a  leading  feature  with 
this  firm.  A  large  group  of  magnificent  Conifers 
near  the  band-stand  also  justified,  in  an  emphatic 
manner,  the  resources  of  which  our  friends  are 
capable.  The  Cactus,  single  and  double  Dahlias 
also  shown  by  them  were  thoroughly  up  to  date. 

Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  32,  Hanover 
Street,  exhibited,  as  usual,  some  excellent  examples 
of  Conifers,  for  which  they  were  awarded  premier 
honours  in  competition.  We  understand  that  our 
friends  usually  take  the  lead  in  this  department,  and 
the  present  exhibit  was  certainly  not  any  exception 
to  this  rule.  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Thyne,  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  Street,  Glasgow,  also  contributed  a  very  hand¬ 
some  table,  for  which  they  were  awarded  a  special 
first  prize,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  official  list  below. 
Their  exhibit  contained  some  excellent  varieties  of 
the  choicest  table  plants,  and  fully  sustained  the 
high-class  reputation  enjoyed  by  this  firm. 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  N.B.,  had 
really  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  Carnations,  in¬ 
cluding  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mrs.  Bramwell  Elliott, 
Vicountess  Crombies,  pink,  Ketton  Rose,  and 
Salamander.  Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that 
in  October  last  this  firm  received  Royal  Letters  of 
Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  They 
showed  over  forty  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  a 
more  pleasing  collection  of  these  very  useful  and 
very  beautiful  blooms  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
the  exhibit  being  quite  a  feature  of  the  show. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Fern  Nurseries, 
Sale,  Manchester,  had  their  customary  liberal  col¬ 
lection  of  Ferns.  There  were  over  400  varieties 
upon  which  the  enthusiast  and  the  amateur  might 
profitably  feast  their  gaze.  Many  of  these  varieties 
are  new,  principal  among  them  being  Adiantum 
concinnum  gracile,  and  A.  manicatum.  There  was 
a  choice  lot  of  Filmy  Ferns  and  the  Stagshorn 
Fern.  One  a  very  rare  example,  said  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  very  few — we  refer  to  Platycerium 
Wallichi ;  this  in  itself  was  an  interesting  exhibit. 
There  was  a  very  good  lot  of  British  hardy  Ferns, 
which  always  command  considerable  interest 
amongst  the  Scottish  devotees  of  this  department, 
Athyrium  Filix-foemina  calothrix,  being  one  of  the 
prettiest.  We  also  noticed  Pteris  cretica  semper- 
virens,  a  dark-green  frond  with  light  coloured  crests, 
likely  to  be  much  sought  after.  A  new  Adiantum 
worth  looking  after  is  the  variety  macrophyllum 
albo  striatum,  variegated  from  pink  to  green  as  it 
reaches  maturity.  There  were  some  very  good 
examples  of  Davallia  figiensis,  which  created  so 
much  interest  at  the  Temple  Show  last  May,  and 
the  whole  exhibit  fully  deserved  the  constant  inspec¬ 
tion  which  it  received  from  the  large  number  of 
visitors  present. 


Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons,  of  Aberdeen,  this 
year,  as  we  mentioned  in  our  last  week’s  issue,  com¬ 
pletely  swept  the  board  for  honours  for  first  place 
amongst  their  favourite  Roses.  To  detail,  they  were 
first  for  the  thirty-six  class,  first  for  eighteen,  and 
first  for  twenty-four  Teas,  besides  having  the  premier 
award  for  twelve  specimens  of  the  ever-welcome 
variety  Alfred  Colomb.  Similarly,  first  honours  were 
accorded  them  for  a  very  handsome  board  of  twelve 
specimens  of  Mrs.  John  Laing.  A  total  of  ten  first 
prizes  out  of  twelve  entries  is  almost  an  unequalled 
record,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Aberdeen  firm  we  must 
always  be  prepared,  like  their  opponents,  for  the  best 
and  for  the  worst.  They  also  had  a  really  very 
handsomely  arranged  bank  of  herbaceous  flowers 
including  all  the  best  varieties  of  Montbretias  and 
perennial  Sunflowers,  Gaillardias,  and  a  very  fine 
white  variety  with  a  yellow  centre  named  Chrysan¬ 
themum  grandiflorum.  This  variety  has  been 
raised,  and  placed  in  commerce  by  Messrs.  Cocker 
&  Sons,  and  from  the  specimens  exhibited  it  would 
appear  to  have  a  very  useful  future  before  it.  We 
noticed  also  a  collection  of  hardy  Heaths,  all  very 
useful  in  their  particular  department,  and  a  box  of 
that  very  pretty  and  petite  Rose  William  Allen 
Richardson.  The  plants  of  this  ever-welcome 
variety  are  raised  upon  the  open  ground  from 
November  to  March.  The  whole  of  this  truly  mag¬ 
nificent  exhibit  consisting  of  over  two  hundred 
varieties,  and  occupying  a  table  of  three  hundred 
square  feet  was  awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal 
— -a  most  deserved  award  for  the  evident  expendi¬ 
ture  of  skill,  time,  and  trouble,  which  this  exhibit 
must  have  entailed. 

The  well-known  manure  manufacturer  from  the 
east  coast,  Messrs.  Colchester,  of  Ipswich,  as  usual 
exhibited  samples  of  the  now  indispensable  pure 
Ichthemic  Guano,  and  afforded  substantial  evidence 
of  its  value  in  the  really  handsome  collection  of 
plants  and  fruit  produced  with  the  aid  of  this 
fertiliser  at  Mr.  Phillips’,  Granton  Nurseries,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Additional  effect  was  lent  to  this  stand  by 
the  really  handsome  drapery  which  formed  aground- 
work  in  old  gold  and  terra-cotta  colours.  Some  fine 
samples  of  Austin’s  Eclipse  Tomato,  in  branches,  were 
also  staged  on  this  stand  and  formed  the  subject  of 
considerable  remark  throughout  the  show. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Nurseryman,  Hawick,  showed 
the  very  newest  variety  of  Carnation  in  “  Buccleuch 
Clove,"  which  he  considers  the  best  variety  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  good  collection  of  border  and  show 
Carnations  and  Picotees.  Dahlias  of  all  sections 
were  good  alike  in  colour  and  finish.  Hollyhocks 
were  well  shown,  but  were,  perhaps,  a  trifle  inferior 
to  those  exhibited  in  Mr.  Forbes’  competitive  entry 
in  the  nursery  class  in  which  he  was  very  rightly 
accorded  first  honours.  Some  new  Phloxes  and  Pent- 
stemons  were  also  very  well  done.  Some  Marigolds 
and  Cockscombs  of  a  good  strain  were  an  attractive 
section,  and  the  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  has 
probably  a  very  useful  future  before  it.  Mr. 
Michael  Cuthbertson,  of  Rothesay,  contributed  a 
very  pretty  lot  of  cut  bloom  of  the  herbaceous  order 
for  which  he  is  so  noted.  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  of 
High  Blantyre,  showed  Carnation  Primrose  League, 
a  new  variety,  yellow  ground,  large  petals  edged 
with  Rose.  Valkyrie  is  a  salmon-pink.  In  pompon 
Dahlias,  Admiration  is  crimson,  tipped  white, 
comparatively  new,  and  the  Cactus  Lady  H. 
Grosvenor  is  a  rich  amber.  Matchless  was  an 
interesting  variety  almost  black  and  Lady  Pen¬ 
zance  has  also  become  a  favourite  in  this  section. 
Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  of  Wem,  Salop,  was  awarded 
the  Society’s  Silver  Medal  for  seventy  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas  arranged  in  100  glasses.  Crown  Prince 
and  Queen  Victoria  are  good  varieties  ;  Chancellor 
is  also  new,  deep  pink,  shaded  with  purple,  and  is  a 
finely  expanded  flower.  Lovely  is  a  delicate  pink 
self,  and  there  were  several  other  new  sorts  of  equal 
interest.  Mr.  Hugh  Hannan’s  Coral  Queen 
Cabbage  Lettuce  was  shown  very  well  in  some  of  the 
first  prize  exhibits  in  that  section.  Mr.  Hannan  is 
justly  proud  of  this  variety. 

Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyards 
Kippen,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  very 
handsome  table  of  Grapes.  All  the  fruit  shown  was 
cut  from  vines  carrying  three  pounds  per  foot  run  of 
rod,  and  included  Cooper’s  Black,  Alnwick  Seedling 
and  Canon  Hall  Muscat.  In  Tomatos  the  Forth 
Vineyard’s  selected  variety  was  decidedly  good.  There 
was  also  a  big  ten  pound  bunch  of  Barbarossa  shown, 
and  the  vine  leaves  for  table  decoration  for  which 


this  firm  is  so  noted  also  assisted  in  making  their 
exhibit  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  show.  Moving 
amongst  the  visitors  we  noticed  that  veteran  in 
horticultural  matters,  Mr.  Robert  Morrison,  of 
Edinburgh,  who,  thirty  years  ago,  assisted  to  found 
the  Edinburgh  Working  Men's  Flower  Show.  A 
pleasing  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  interests  of 
horticulture  took  place  last  month  when  his  admirers 
very  happily  presented  Mr.  Morrison  with  an 
elegantly  engraved  snuff-box,  together  with  a  malacca 
walking-stick  having  an  ivory  head  suitably  in¬ 
scribed. 

Some  inconvenient  crowding  in  the  evening 
audiences  might  perhaps  be  avoided  were  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  arrange  for  the  passage  of  visitors  in  regu¬ 
lated  directions.  With  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  such 
as  we  see  here,  some  better  system  is  necessary,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  on  the  next  occasion  this  very 
necessary  detail  will  be  looked  to  in  the  interests  of 
the  comfort  of  those  who  come  to  see  the  exhibits. 

The  following  is  the  official  list  of  special 
awards : — 

Special  First  Prizes  of  £3  3s. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  ;  Messrs. 
John  Methven  &  Sons,  Edinburgh;  Messrs.  J.  &  R. 
Thyne,  Glasgow;  Mr.  John  Downie,  Edinburgh. 

Silver  Medals  (value  £2  2s.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay  ;  Mr.  H.  Deverill, 
Banbury;  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen; 
Messrs.  Fell  &  Co.,  Hexham ;  Messrs.  Laing  & 
Mather,  Kelso ;  Mr.  D.  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen, 
Stirling  ;  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop. 

Bronze  Medals  (value  /i  is.) 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick;  Mr.  M.  Cuthbertson, 
Rothesay ;  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser,  &  Co., 
Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre ;  Mr.  Alex. 
Lister,  Rothesay. 

Letters  of  Thanks. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale  ;  The  Ichthemic 
Guano  Co.,  Ipswich;  Mr.  A.  Finlay,  Markinch ; 
Messrs.  W.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Clovenfords. 

The  Banquet. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  judging,  the 
council  judges  and  principal  exhibitors  sat  down  to 
a  well-selected  menu  provided  by  host  Clark  at  the 
Royal  British  Hotel,  which  is  the  society’s  head¬ 
quarters  during  the  continuance  of  the  show.  At 
the  head  of  the  table  was  Judge  Coulston,  supported 
on  either  hand  by  Councillors  Hunter  and  Morton, 
who  were  present  from  the  Edinburgh  Town 
Council.  The  vice-chairs  were  filled  by  Croupiers 
Laird  and  D.  W.  Thomson.  After  due  discussion 
of  the  good  things  provided  by  the  generosity 
of  the  society  the  chairman  submitted  the  usual 
loyal  toasts,  which  were  suitably  responded  to. 
Mr.  Robert  Laird  proposed  the  health  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  the  City 
of  Edinburgh,  commenting  upon  the  welcome 
interest  which  the  council  always  took  in  matters 
relating  to  horticulture,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  public  gardens  of  the  City.  Judge  Coulston,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Lord  Provost,  replied  in  very 
happily  conceived  terms,  saying  that  the  subject  of 
horticulture  was  always  a  welcome  one  with  them 
as  a  municipal  body.  He  reminded  his  hearers 
that  the  Town  Council  had  undoubtedly  done 
already  a  vast  deal  for  the  profession  they  loved  so 
well  in  providing  such  a  unique  building  as  the 
Waverley  Market  in  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  hold  their  shows.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  the  best  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  such 
a  purpose,  and,  amidst  loud  applause,  he  ventured  to 
forecast  the  advent  of  the  electric  light,  which  would 
be  an  undoubted  boon.  Mr.  David  Thomson,  of 
Drumlanrig,  submitted  the  toast  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Society,  tracing  the  history  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  within  his  recollection  to  forty  years  back. 
From  evidence  before  him  the  speaker  said  that 
horticulture  was  undoubtedly  a  growing  trade,  and  he 
was  glad  to  see  that  the  number  of  English  exhibitors 
coming  forward  to  try  their  mettle  was  on  the 
increase.  No  society  equalled  that  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian,  and  the  general  satisfaction  with  its 
administration  was  a  matter  upon  which  they  might 
feel  contented.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name 
of  Mr.  William  Young,  the  secretary,  who  replied  in 
a  humorous  vein,  enquiring  of  the  chairman  what  his 
verdict  would  be  in  his  official  capacity  in  the  event 
of  one  of  the  gardening  profession  being  brought 
before  him.  This  reminded  him  of  the  printer  who 
was  brought  before  Judge  Coulston  for  adjudica¬ 
tion,  and  that  gentleman  replied,  impromptu,  that  he 
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would  endeavour  to  make  an  "  impression  ”  upon 
him,  and  create  in  him  a  “  type"  of  what  he  ought 
to  be. 

Mr.  M.  Dunn  next  gave  the  health  of  the  judges, 
expressing  the  thanks  of  the  society  for  the  skill  and 
intelligence  which  they  had  been  called  upon  to 
exercise  that  day  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
everybody.  Mr. Wilson,  of  Glamis Castle,  Forfarshire 
responded.  The  Rev.  Thomson  proposed  the  toast 
of  the  successful  competitors,  coupled  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  of  Lambton  Castle,  who  responded. 
Mr.  John  Methven,  in  his  usual  happy  style,  proposed 
the  toast  of  the  press,  saying  that  they  were  proud  to 
have  amongst  them  the  direct  representative  of 
one  of  the  London  gardening  papers  and  their 
proceedings  that  day  would  be  placed  on  record. 
Mr.  Methven  proceeded  to  comment  upon 
the  value  of  the  press  as  an  absolutely 
necessary  adjunct  to  their  shows.  Many  thousands 
of  horticulturists  were,  for  various  reasons, 
prevented  from  personally  attending  this  or  that 
show,  and,  by  means  of  the  enterprise  exhibited 
by  the  Press,  their  friends  were  able  to  read  an 
intelligent  record  of  the  really  excellent  show  that 
had  taken  place  that  day.  He  coupled  with  the 
toast  the  representative  from  The  Gardening 
World,  who,  in  responding,  stated  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Press  were  due  to  the  society  for  the  very 
cordial  reception  that  had  been  accorded  to  him,  and 
he  desired  to  join  in  the  general  congratulations 
which  certainly  belonged  to  the  society  for  the 
magnificent  collection  on  view  in  the  Waverley 
Market.  It  had  been  felt  in  some  quarters  that  the 
London  Press  had  somewhat  neglected  the  Scotch 
shows,  and  The  Gardening  World  were  deter¬ 
mined  that  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  this  re¬ 
proach  should  be  removed,  and  since  the  paper 
would  be  on  sale  in  the  show  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  judging  having  taken  place,  he  hoped 
that  the  report  would  be  found  an  interesting  one. 

The  general  arrangements  were  ably  conducted  by 
Mr.  M.  Dunn,  Mr.  David  Laird,  and  Mr.  D.  W. 
Thomson,  on  whose  shoulders  fell  the  principal 
work  of  organisation  throughout  the  show,  and  we 
congratulate  these  gentlemen  upon  the  entire  success 
which  their  efforts  attained. 

- -*► - 

SOCIETIES, 


Reading  Horticultural. — A  splendid  flower,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  show  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  this 
society  in  the  Forbury  Gardens,  at  Reading,  on 
Wednesday,  August  28th.  During  the  last  few 
years  the  society  has  been  singularly  unlucky  in 
having  wet  weather  for  its  shows.  This  year,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  glorious  exception,  for  the  man  that 
holds  the  water-pot  was  not  in  evidence  with  his  un¬ 
welcome  attentions,  bright  sunshine  prevailing 
through  the  whole  of  the  day.  Crowds  of  visitors 
attended,  and  locomotion  was  exceedingly  difficult. 
This  extensive  patronage  should  go  a  great  way  to 
recoup  the  funds  of  the  society,  which  cannot  have 
fai'ed  to  suffer  from  the  previous  bad  seasons.  A 
large  tent  was  provided  for  the  numerous  exhibits  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  the  vegetables  being  accommodated 
under  canvas  awnings,  hastily  erected  in  a  part  of 
the  well-known  Abbey  ruins.  The  work  of  the 
judges  throughout,  but  more  especially  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  department,  was  of  a  most  onerous 
character,  so  keen  was  the  competition,  and  so  high 
the  degree  of  merit  to  which  the  various  exhibits 
attained. 

A  very  noteworthy  feature  of  the  show  in  these 
days,  when  comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  specimen  plants,  was  the  number 
of  huge  Fuchsias  that  were  forthcoming.  Some  of 
these  were  fully  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  height,  and  from  the 
profusion  of  bloom  they  carried  formed  imposing- 
lookiDg  objects  indeed.  Mr.  E.  Wills,  Winchester 
Road  Nursery,  Shirley,  Southampton,  was  awarded 
a  first  prize  for  a  group  of  plants.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  was  really  excellent,  for,  out  of  a  groundwork 
of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  various  Crotons,  Kentias, 
Liliums,  and  Tuberoses  stood  up  in  a  manner  best 
calculated  to  display  their  charms.  Second  came 
J.  P.  White,  Esq.,  The  Willows,  Wargrave  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Pope),  with  a  rather  heavier  arranged 
group.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
obtained  the  first  award  for  bunches  of  single 
Dahlias,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham, 
Hants,  taking  a  like  prize  for  show  and  decorative 


Dahlias,  with  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Morgan,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Arthur  Acock,  Mrs.  D.  Saunders,  Duke 
of  Fife,  and  Jas.  Cocker.  Second  were  placed 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons. 

Upon  the  tables  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  fruit 
some  splendid  material  was  placed.  Mr.  Pope,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle, 
took  first  for  three  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  showing 
good  samples  of  Clapp’s  Favourite,  Jargonelle,  and 
William’s  Bon  Chretien.  Col.  Archer  Houblon, 
Welford  Park,  Newbury  (gardener,  Mr.  Ross),  was 
adjudged  to  have  the  best  three  dishes  of  culinary 
Apples.  Excellent  samples  of  Stirling  Castle, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  Lord  Suffield  were  forth¬ 
coming  here.  Mr.  R.  Webb,  Beenham,  distanced 
all  other  competitors  for  three  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples,  showing  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Lady 
Sudeley,  and  Duchess’  Favourite  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition.  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Russell, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Swallowfield  Park,  was  placed  first  for 
three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  with  Alicante.  Some 
grand  and  well-finished  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  won  the  first  prize  in  its  class  for  Mr. 
Smith,  gardener  to  R.  Ovey,  Esq.,  Badgemore 
House,  Henley-on-Thames.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  Sc 
Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  an  exceptionally  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  fruit.  Numerous  dishes  of  Apples  of 
both  dessert  and  culinary  sections,  together  with 
improved  varieties  of  ornamental  Crabs,  Plums,  and 
Fears  were  in  evidence.  We  also  noticed  fruit¬ 
ing  branches  of  a  very  delicious  Blackberry, 
Rubus  laciniatus,  well  worthy  of  cultivation  for 
dessert 

Of  the  vegetables  too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in 
praise,  for  despite  the  fact  that  the  early  part  of  the 
season  was  anything  but  a  favourable  period,  neither 
size  nor  quality  seem  to  have  been  affected  thereby. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  special  first  prize  for  the 
best  collection  grown  from  seeds  supplied  by  them 
was  carried  off  in  triumph  by  Mr,  Bowerman,  gar¬ 
dener  to  C.  Hoare,  Esq.,  Hackwood  Park.  Mr.  Lye, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Sydmonton  Court,  taking 
the  second,  and  Mr.  Waite,  gardener  to  Col.  the 
Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Glenhurst,  the  third  award. 

Stirling  Horticultural,  Sept.  5th. — The  annual 
exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Public 
Hall  on  the  above  date  (Thursday),  and  continued 
over  Friday.  As  a  whole  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  held  by  this  Society,  the  entries  being  some¬ 
what  over  1,000  Plants,  fruit,  cut  flowers,  and 
vegetables  were  all  good,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  competition.  This  year  the  extra  collections  of 
plants  for  effect  were  on  separate  tables.  In  the 
gardeners’  competition  the  first  place  was  assigned 
to  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  Keir  House  Gardens,  and  the 
second  to  Mr.  D.  Airdrie,  Larbert  House  Gardens  ; 
both  were  very  good  tables,  but  the  Keir  collection 
was  considered  the  finest  ever  set  up  in  Stirling. 
In  the  amateurs'  class  the  tables  were  very  credit¬ 
able  exhibits,  the  Gold  Medal  falling  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Dewar,  Cowaine  Street.  The  various  exhibits  of  pot 
plants  staged  by  Messrs.  T.  Lunt,  J.  Carmichael,  D. 
Airdrie,  and  A.  Ferguson,  all  successful  prize-takers, 
noticeably,  contributed  largely  to  the  effect  of  the 
display,  and  while  Mr.  Lunt  held  a  foremost  place 
in  several  subjects  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the 
other  competitors. 

The  fruit  section  occupied  the  premier  place  in 
entries,  there  b-ing  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
usual.  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Cloverford's 
special  prize  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes  was 
carried  off  by  Mr.  Lunt,  and  the  society’s  extra 
prize  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes  went  to  Mr.  W. 
Rutherford,  Airthry  Castle.  For  the  box  of  fruit, 
eight  distinct  vars  ,  the  first  place  was  given  to  Mr. 
Lunt,  and  for  the  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  six  sorts, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Ritchie,  Polmaise,  obtained  the  first 
prize.  Other  successful  prize-takers  in  the  first 
section  were  Messrs.  J.  Carmichael,  J.  King,  D. 
McKerracher,  D.  McNeill  (Gargunnock  House),  P. 
McCowan,  J.  Waldie,  A.  McMihan,  and  W.  Maxton. 
Messrs.  Hally  Brothers,  Perth,  were  the  only  exhibi¬ 
tors  in  the  nurserymen’s  competition  for  the  best 
table  of  outdoor-grown  cut  flowers. 

The  vegetable  exhibits  were  quite  up  to  those  of 
former  years,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Some 
of  the  leading  prize-winners  were  Mr.  J.  Waldie, 
Mr.  A.  Ferguson,  Mr.  D.  McNeill,  Mr.  A.  Petrie, 
Mr.  J.  Nicol,  Mr.  W.  Maxton,  and  Mr.  J.  Muir. 
For  a  basket  of  ten  variecies  of  vegetables,  the 
leading  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  D.  McNeill,  who 
had  eighteen  Potatos,  two  Cabbages,  four  Cauli¬ 


flowers,  two  Vegetable  Marrows,  six  Carrots,  two 
sticks  of  Celery,  twelve  Onions,  six  Turnips,  fifty 
pods  of  Peas,  and  fifty  pods  of  French  Beans  In 
the  extra  prize  classes  for  amateurs  the  first  award 
for  eight  varieties  of  vegetables  was  secured  by  Mr. 
M.  Carrighan. 


Questions  add  AnsoieRS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Compost  for  Violets. — Omega-.  For  frame  culture 
in  winter  nothing  special  in  the  way  of  compost  is 
necessary.  Good,  fibrous,  friable  loam  is  the  best 
ingredient  to  use.  If  inclined  to  be  heavy  add  sand 
and  leaf  mould  ;  and  if  of  a  light  and  poor  character, 
some  well  decayed  cow  manure  would  greatly 
improve  it.  The  frames  should  be  partly  filled  with 
fermenting  stable  manure  and  leaves.  Tread  the 
bed  down  and  place  the  soil  over  it  to  a  depth  of 
6  in.  This  should  come  as  close  to  the  glass  as  to 
leave  room  for  the  foliage  of  the  Violets  and  nothing 
more.  Plant  the  best  specimens  close  together  with¬ 
out  crowding  and  keep  the  frame  close  for  a  week, 
after  which  you  should  give  air  on  every  favourable 
occasion  all  through  the  winter. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia. — M.M . :  Your  plant 
must  be  dead  if  it  is  in  a  brown  and  burnt  up  state. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  perfectly  evergreen,  and  a 
native  of  high  mountains  where  the  rocks  are 
always  moist  and  cool.  The  plant  cannot  thrive  in 
dry  places  where  S.  burseriana  is  perfectly  happy  ; 
so  that  you  should  choose  a  cool  and  moist  situation, 
not  under  trees,  but  in  full  exposure  for  S.  oppositi¬ 
folia.  Keep  it  well  watered  until  established  at  least, 
after  which  it  will  stand  a  fair  amount  of  drought. 

Abnormal  Lilium  auratum. — M.M.  :  If  the 
stigmas  were  perfect,  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
separated  styles  would  serve  to  convey  the  pollen 
tubes  to  the  ovules  and  cause  them  to  develop  into 
good  seeds.  There  is  no  telling  what  the  seedlings 
might  produce  in  the  way  of  flowers. 

Black  Monukka  Grape. — M.M. :  This  Grape  is 
somewhat  shy  in  fruiting  while  still  young,  but  after 
it  is  well  established  it  fruits  freely  upon  young  rods, 
under  the  same  treatment  as  Black  Hamburgh.  We 
have  never  heard  of  its  being  more  liable  to  scald 
than  the  latter  ;  and  should  think  that  position 
would  have  as  much  to  do  with  this  evil  as  anything. 
It  is  not,  however,  grown  at  many  places,  so  that  we 
have  little  chance  of  seeing  it  under  different  condi¬ 
tions,  and  in  different  localities. 

Names  of  Plants. — M.  C.  :  The  Bullace  (Prunus 
domestica  insititia). — H.  J.:  1,  Helianthus  decape- 
talus;  2,  Berberis  aristata ;  3,  Helenium  autumnale; 
4,  Aster  Amellus. — IF.  L.:  1,  Masdevallia  chimaera  ; 
2,  Cypripedium  barbatum  Crossii  ;  3,  Cattleya 
Eldorado;  4,  Oncidium  tigrinum. — C.  B.G.:  Red 
fruits  of  Narthecium  ossifragum  ;  the  blue-flowered 
plant  is  Jassione  montana,  not  Scabiosa;  the  pink 
flower  is  Erythraea  Centaurium.  Yes,  a-t  your  con¬ 
venience. 

Names  of  Plants, — P.  M. :  1,  Solidago  lanceo- 
lata ;  2,  Polygonum  cuspidatum ;  3,  name  next 
week  (it  is  a  Cycad)  ;  4,  a  Croton  we  do  not  recog¬ 
nise  ;  5,  Croton  interruptum  ;  6,  Croton  Princess  of 
Wales. 

Communications  Received.— J.  C.  S. — C.  B.  G. — 
J.  Bryson — Rev.  E.  Lascelles — Wm.  Wilkinson — R. 
M.— J  R. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  17  th,  1895. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  low  demand 
for  Winter  Tares  at  reduced  rates.  Rye  neglected. 
Trifolium  incarnatum  easier.  Ryegrasses  dull. 
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Price  Three  Shillings.  By  post ,  js.  3d. 

“  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs.” 

By  JD.  WIEIBST-EIR,, 

Author  of  “  Practical  Forestry "British  Orchids 6-c. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


Finest  Selected 
Roo!s. 


BULBS 


WEBBS’  21/-  BOX 


FOR 


GREENHOUSE  DECORATION, 


&c„ 


i  Amaryllis  Fonmasissima. 
ioo  Crocus,  five  choice  varie¬ 
ties. 

i  Cyclamen  Persicum. 

12  Hyacinths,  choice  named 
varieties. 

9  Jonquils,  sweet-scented, 
i  Lilium  Lancifolium. 

6  Narcissus  Bulbocodium. 


9  Polyanthus  Narcissus. 
25  Scilla  Siberica. 

100  Snowdrops. 

6  Tulips,  Due  Van  Thol, 
scarlet. 

18  Tjlips,  early  single,  six 
varieties. 

6  Tulips,  Rex  Rubrorum, 
double. 

6  Tulips,  Tournesol,  dble. 

OTHER  BOXES  from  5s.  to  105s.  each. 


WEBBS’  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing  complete  cultural 
instructions,  Post  Free,  6d.  Gratis  to  customers. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Force  your  Strawberries  in  Jadoo  Fibre. 

Brings  out  flavour  and  increases  the  yield. 

8/-  per  3  bushel  sack.  Special  rates  per  ton. 

Obtainable  through  any  Nurseryman. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

JADOO,  LIMITED,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. 


CARNATIONS  &  PINKS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
Catalogues  on  Application. 

LAING  &  MATHER, 

By  Special  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

Appointment.  KelSO-On -TwCCd. 


Carnations !  Carnations  ! 
Carnations ! 

The  Choicest  Varieties  in  Cultivation,  from  the 
late  Mr.  DodwelVs  Garden, 

FROM  6s.  PER  DOZEN,  UPWARDS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION  TO — 

ARTHUR  MEDHURST, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  BOOKS. 

I  Have  a  few  of  my  Chrysanthemum  Guides  left. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges, 
2S.  6d.  each. 

The  N.C.S.  YEAR  BOOK,  is.  2d.  each,  contains 
much  useful  information. 

The  AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHEMUM  ANNUAL 

(a  limited  number  only),  5s.  each. 

All  Post  Free  for  Cash  with  Order. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


15,000  PRIZE  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES 

(Strong,  well-rooted,  and  very  plump  hearts). 

Price  12s.  per  doz.  Special  terms  for  quantity.  Catalogues  free. 
ARTHUR  PIKE,  3,  Windsor  Place,  Cardiff. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  66. 


"  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  SEPT.  28 th,  1895. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  September  30th. — Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Tuesday,  October  1st. — Sales  of  Butch  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 
Protberoe  and  Morris. 

Wednesday,  October  2nd.— Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 
Special  Sale  of  Lilium  Harrisi  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris. 

Thursdav,  October  3rd. — Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Friday,  October  4th.— Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Sale  of  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 


Mpples  in  Kent. — The  hop-picking  season 
V-  is  not  an  unpleasant  time  to  make  an 
excursion  down  into  Kent,  especially  if 
favoured  with  such  grand  weather  as  that 
which  prevailed  last  week,  when  we  accom¬ 
plished  the  journey  to  the  capital  of  Kent, 
an  ancient  and  interesting  provincial  town 
of  some  32,000  inhabitants,  and  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  North 
Downs.  The  hop  harvest  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  on  certain  farms,  and  the  pickers 
were  returning  to  London,  though  waggon¬ 
loads  of  them  going  into  Maidstone  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening,  as  well  as  the 
camp  fires  of  others  at  night,  showed  that 
the  season  was  not  altogether  over.  Our 
intention,  however,  was  to  see  some  of  the 
Apples  for  which  this  part  of  Kent  is 
famous,  and  for  that  purpose  we  visited  the 
Allington  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  George 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Maidstone,  close  by  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  Station.  In  former  years  we  have 
been  astonished  at  the  fine  colour,  no  less 
than  the  size  of  the  Apples  from  Kent 
shown  at  the  London  exhibitions  ;  but  on 


this  occasion  we  must  own  that  these  desir¬ 
able  qualifications  far  exceeded  our  most 
sanguine  anticipations. 

The  Allington  Nurseries  are  very  exten¬ 
sive,  but  one  hundred  acres  are  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  fruit,  Conifers  and  Roses. 
They  are  pleasantly  situated  on  elevated, 
but  undulating  ground,  less  than  two  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Maidstone  ;  and  though 
the  North  Downs  rise  far  above  them  a 
short  distance  off,  they  are  exposed  to  light 
and  wind  from  the  four  cardinal  points, 
which  may  account  in  a  great  measure  for 
the  robust  and  healthy  character  of  the 
fruit  trees  and  the  absence  of  disease.  The 
nurseries  are  above  and  beyond  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  slowly-winding  River  Medway, 
whose  tidal  flow  reaches  Maidstone  Bridge. 
The  soil  of  the  nurseries  is  a  sandy,  yellow 
loam  overlying  the  green  sand,  but  at  no 
great  depth  solid  rocks  consisting  of  the  well- 
known  “  Kentish  Rag  ”  (a  very  hard  lime¬ 
stone  with  fine  grains  of  quartz),  extends  to 
the  depth  of  seventy  feet  in  these  straia. 
For  these  reasons  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  nurseries  suffer  greatly  during  periods 
of  drought  like  that  of  last  summer.  Seeing 
that  the  water  has  to  be  pumped  and 
carted  for  some  distance,  the  artificial 
application  of  it  is  out  of  the  question;  and 
the  extent  of  ground  to  be  got  over  makes 
it  impracticable.  Some  curious  physio¬ 
logical  facts  in  connection  with  this  year’s 
growing  season  may  be  noted.  Alterna¬ 
tions  of  excessive  drought  and  heavy  rain¬ 
falls,  with  a  high  temperature  all  the  time, 
caused  fruit  trees  to  make  three  distinct 
starts  into  growth,  yet  their  health  and 
capacity  for  further  extension  and  fruit¬ 
bearing  nextyearare  by  no  means  impaired. 
Many  of  the  recently  transplanted  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  are  now  in  bloom  ;  some  bear 
blossom,  half  grown  mid-summer  set  fruit 
and  the  ripening  crop.  We  noted  a  maiden 
New  Hawthornden  which  finished  its 
growth  and  flowered  at  the  top.  Many  of 
the  maiden  trees  are  as  stout  as  good 
walking  canes,  but  though  theyare  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  short  of  last  year,  yet 
four  to  five  feet  is  no  mean  growth.  This 
has  been  made  by  Cox’s  Orange,  budded 
on  the  Paradise,  and  a  -curious  fact  is  that 
Warner’s  King  treated  in  the  same  way  is, 
on  an  average,  six  inches  shorter.  During 
the  second  year’s  growth,  these  proportions 
will  be  entirely  reversed,  for  Warner’s  King 
is  a  strong  grower  after  it  has  been 
established  for  a  year.  Another  point  of 
great  interest  is  that  many  of  the  finest 
exhibition  fruits  are  obtained  from  maiden 
trees  on  the  English  Paradise  . 

The  earlier  ripening  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears  have  been  gathered,  and  some  of 
them  are  highly  ornamental  from  their  rich 
colours,  but  the  aristocrats  of  the  collection 
are  being  harvested  daily  as  they  ripen. 
There  is  no  hurry  to  complete  the  opera¬ 
tion,  however,  for  they  keep  best  when 
allowed  to  hang  upon  the  trees  as  long  as 
they  will  to  reach  full  maturity,  so  that  we 
were  in  good  time  to  see  some  of  the  finest 
crops,  the  largest  and  the  most  highly 
coloured  fruits  it  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  witness.  We  rambled  through  large 
plantations  of  pyramidal  and  bush  trees  of 
Apples,  varying  from  one  or  two  to  ten 
years  old,  and  the  sight  in  many  striking 
instances  was  something  to  remember.  At 
intervals  the  trees  varied  in  height,  even  in 
the  same  row,  showing  off  the  Apples  to 
great  advantage.  Gascoigne’s  Seedling, 
with  its  huge  and  gorgeously-coloured 
fruits,  looked  like  rows  of  scarlet  Dahlias. 
They  are  pruned  in  pyramidal  form  and 
worked  upon  the  English  Paradise.  Others 
to  which  a  similar  description  would  apply 
were  Col.  Vaughan,  Baumann’s  Red 
Winter  Reinette,  and  that  noble  Apple 
Bismarck.  Lady  Sudeley  had  been  equally 
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prolific,  but  the  fruits  were  passing  out  of 
season  in  the  fruit  room.  The  less  highly- 
coloured  Cox’s  Orange  is  less  conspicuous, 
but  the  enormous  crop  on  quite  small  trees 
was  a  perfect  eye-opener.  We  have  never 
seen  a  richer  harvest  of  this  particular 
variety  anywhere.  If  orchards  of  it  were 
planted  in  districts  where  it  succeeds  there 
should  be  little  to  fear  from  foreign  compe¬ 
tition  while  this  excellent  British  fruit  held 
the  market.  Its  lack  of  bright  colour  no 
doubt  keeps  the  British  public  in  ignorance 
of  the  deliciously  rich  and  highly-aromatic 
flavour  hidden  behind  a  bronzy  and 
relatively  unattractive  exterior.  Those  who 
are  let  into  the  secret  never  forget  it. 

Yonder  again  the  magnificent  fruits  of 
Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Derby,  Cox’s  Pomona, 
Newton  Wonder,  and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert 
are  enough  to  make  the  fruit  cultivator 
crazy,  where  the  climate,  soil  and  other 
circumstances  are  against  him.  Here  the 
heaviest  and  by  far  the  most  highly-coloured 
fruits  are  obtained  from  trees  grown  entirely 
in  the  open.  Last  year’s  trees  of  Stirling 
Castle  are  loaded  with  fine  exhibition 
samples.  Trees  of  Bismarck,  practically 
only  eighteen  months  old,  are  carrying,  at 
a  fair  estimate,  ten  or  a  dozen  of  their 
noble  fruits.  Worcester  Pearmain  is  well 
known  for  its  richly-coloured  Apples, 
though  only  of  moderate  size.  In  Middlesex 
and  the  counties  lying  to  the  north  of  it  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert  as  a  green  Apple,  but  here  it 
assumes  a  considerable  amount  of  colora¬ 
tion  which  enhances  the  effect  of  its 
polished  skin  admirably.  The  purple-red, 
Plum-like  fruits  of  the  Dartmouth  Crab 
render  it  highly  useful  for  ornamental 
purposes.  A  fuller  account  of  what  we 
saw  and  noted  in  the  Allington  Nurseries 
will  be  found  in  another  column. 

- - 

A  Chrysanthemum  Show  is  this  year  to  be  held  at 
Forres,  N.B.  Mr.  A.  M.  Inglis  is  secretary. 

Mr.  Edward  Gristwood,  lately  foreman  at  Stough¬ 
ton  Grange,  has  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
the  gardens  of  J.  L.  Ward,  Esq.,  Belgrave  House, 
Leicester. 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Shows.— We  are  much 
obliged  to  various  readers  for  their  favourable  com¬ 
ments  upon  our  special  Scotch  numbers,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  reports  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  from 
our  special  correspondent. 

A  Big  Sunflower. — I  noticed  in  your  paper  on 
September  14th  a  remark  about  a  big  Sunflower.  I 
have  one  that  is  19  in.  across,  stands  8  ft.  high,  and 
has  leaves  on  it  that  measure  24  in.  across. — 
Didsbury. 

Strawberries  in  the  Market. — As  an  instance  of  the 
extraordinary  weather  which  has  prevailed  in 
Cornwall  this  summer,  it  is  stated  that  Strawberries 
were  on  sale  in  Penzance  Market  on  the  21st  inst. 
One  gardener  informed  a  correspondent  that  he  had 
gathered  a  fourth  crop  this  season.  Apple  trees 
bearing  fruit  are  also  in  several  instances  still 
blooming. 

Marriage  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Laird,  of  Dundee. — On 
Wednesday,  the  25th  September,  was  solemnized  the 
nuptials  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Laird,  head  of  the  well- 
known  seed  house  of  Messrs.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dun¬ 
dee,  and  Miss  Swan,  of  Inverpeffer,  Carnoustie. 
The  wedding  took  place  at  Arbirlot  Church,  the 
charming  bride  being  given  away  by  her  father. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  E.  T. 
Vernon,  assisted  by  Rev.  Edwin  Heath,  and  in  ten¬ 
dering  our  congratulations  to  the  happy  couple  we 
shall,  we  are  sure,  but  re-echo  the  good  wishes  from 
many  thousands  of  readers  with  whom  the  house  of 
Laird  and  the  interests  of  horticulture  have  so  long 
been  associated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laird  left  later  in 
the  day  for  Wales,  where  the  honeymoon  is  to  be 


spent.  The  presents  were  costly  and  numerous,  and 
included  tributes  of  regard  from  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  private  friends,  as  well  as  from  many  business 
acquaintances. 

A  Prolific  Apple  Tree. — Mr.  A.  Lennie,  of  St. 
Ronan's  Hotel,  Innerleithen,  N.B.,  has  cut  from  a 
tree  in  his  garden  a  large  bunch  of  Apples— twelve  in 
number,  and  weighing  over  a  couple  of  pounds. 

Big  Sunflowers. — Mr.  David  Barker,  of  Marquis 
Road,  Stroud  Green,  has  some  Sunflowers  in  his 
garden.  One  bears  a  bloom  14  in.  in  diameter  on  a 
stem  12  ft.  high.  The  largest  plant  has  leaves  20  in. 
long  and  broad. 

Stealing  from  Allotments. — At  the  Kingston-on- 
Thames  County  Police  Court  on  the  18th  inst., 
William  Andrews  and  Edward  Brooks,  chimney 
sweeps,  were  fined  20s.  or  fourteen  days,  for 
stealing  Potatos  from  working  men’s  allotments  at 
Surbiton. 

Gooseberries,  whether  English  or  varieties  of  native 
growth,  do  not  succeed  well  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  drought  and 
the  ravages  of  mildew.  Try  again,  American  cousins ; 
plant  in  cool,  fairly  moist  situations. 

The  Windsor  Elms. — The  Elm  tree  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  trees  in  nature.  There  is  an  avenue 
of  Elm  trees  at  Windsor  Castle  three  miles  long. 
These  trees  were  planted  as  memorials  of  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne.  A  curious  feature 
is  their  number,  1660,  the  year  in  which  they  were 
planted. 

Pollockshields  is  able  to  boast  of  an  excellent 
flower  show.  The  annual  exhibition  held  a  few  days 
past  was  announced  for  Maxwell  Park,  but  owing  to 
inclement  weather  the  marquees  suffered  consider¬ 
ably  overnight,  and  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the 
local  hall.  Mr.  Jno.  Coats,  the  secretary,  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  showed  himself  to  be  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place  when  an  emergency  has  to  be  dealt 
with. 

Vegetation  and  Sunshine.— Herr  J.  Weisneir  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  luxuriant  vegetation 
is  produced  under  conditions  of  comparatively 
feeble,  and  especially  of  diffused,  daylight.  Intense 
sunlight  is  not  an  advantage  to  a  plant  growing  in 
unfavourable  conditions,  and  especially  in  poor,  dry 
soil.  Tropical  plants  receive  more  sunlight  than 
temperate  ones  on  the  whole,  yet  the  latter  receive  a 
more  intense  light  than  the  former  in  the  spring¬ 
time. 

Elgin  and  Morayshire  Horticultural  Society. — At 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  society  on  the  13th  inst., 
a  satisfactory  financial  report  was  submitted.  On 
account  of  the  success  of  the  industrial  department 
at  the  recent  show,  it  was  agreed  to  alter  the  name 
of  the  society  to  the  Elgin  and  Moray  Horticultural 
and  Industrial  Society.  Colonel  Johnston  of  Les- 
murdie  was  elected  President  of  the  Association,  in 
room  of  the  late  Mr.  Cameron;  Mr.  J.  E.  Gordon, 
M  H.,  was  chosen  a  Vice-President ;  and  Mr. 
Jameson  was  re-appointed  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Anyone  visiting  Buffalo  and  who  is  interested  in 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  will  be  well  repaid  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  trip  out  to  the  main  park,  where  there  are  two 
borders,  50  ft.  by  4  ft.  running  parallel  to  a  walk 
leading  to  Assistant  Superintendent  Jas.  Braik's  cot¬ 
tage.  The  tubers  are  started  in  a  frame  early  in  the 
spring, with  a  little  warm  manure  to  keep  out  the  cold; 
then  at  the  proper  time  they  are  lifted  and  planted 
in  their  permanent  quarters.  The  borders  are 
partly  shaded  in  the  afternoon  by  trees  ;  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  they  are  fully  exposed  to  ffhe  sun. — American 
Gardening. 

Fruit  Essay  Competition— In  consequence  of  the 
excellence  and  equality  in  merit  of  two  of  the  essays 
on  the  "  Commercial  Aspects  of  Hardy  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ing  in  the  United  Kingdom,”  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  increased  the  prize 
money  originally  offered,  and  Mr.  L.  Castle,  Manager 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  experimental  fruit  farm  at 
Ridgmont,  with  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  Glewston  Court 
Gardens,  Ross,  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
awarded  equal  first  prizes.  One  of  these  essays  will 


be  read  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show,  and 
both  will  presumably  be  published  as  soon  after¬ 
wards  as  possible.  The  adjudicators  were  Mr.  A. 
F.  Barron,  Mr.  J.  Wright,  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 

Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Worcester 
and  Kent  contain  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  orchards 
of  Great  Britain. 

A  gorgeous  display  of  1,000,000  Gladioli  in  bloom 
might  have  been  seen  in  Floral  Park,  Chicago, 
about  the  middle  of  August  last. 

A  Chestnut  Tree  at  Torworth,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Doucie,  near  Bristol,  is  reckoned  to  be  1,000 
years  of  age.  If  this  could  be  proved,  it  would  go 
far  to  remove  the  doubt  existing  as  to  its  being  truly 
a  member  of  the  British  flora. 

The  Hurst  &  Son  CC. — This  well-known  seed 
trade  cricket  club  has  now  closed  a  most  successful 
season  with  the  following  result : — Eighteen  matches 
arranged,  eight  won,  six  drawn,  and  four  lost. 
Amongst  the  victories  the  most  important  were 
those  obtained  over  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  and 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  The  batting  average  goes  to 
the  captain,  Mr.  S.  N.  Sampson,  and  the  bowling 
average  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Swinfen. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  at  Edinburgh. — Through 
some  mistake  or  oversight  our  correspondent  failed  to 
notice  the  fine  group  of  cut  flowers  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  N.B.,  at  the 
show  recently  held  at  Edinburgh,  and  for  which  they 
were  deservedly  awarded  a  Silver  Medal.  Their 
group  occupied  a  space  of  200  square  feet,  and  being 
set  up  in  their  usual  tasteful  style,  constituted  one  of 
the  two  best  displays  of  cut  flowers  in  the  exhibition. 
The  bright  appearance  of  the  herbaceous  plants  of 
all  the  leading  autumn-flowering  kinds,  both  tender 
and  hardy,  showed  that  this  pushing  firm  is  fully 
alive  to  the  times  and  determined  to  keep  everything 
relating  to  gardens  and  their  adornment  fully  up  to 
date.  The  number  cf  varieties  set  up  was  very 
extensive  and  in  prime  condition. 

Bristol  Amateur  Horticultural  Society. — On  the 
14th  inst.  the  members  and  friends  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Gardens  of  Goldney  House,  Clifton,  kindly 
thrown  open  to  them  by  Mr.  Lewis  Fry,  M.P.  The 
grotto  proved  the  great  attraction,  but  the  houses 
and  grounds  were  thoroughly  inspected,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Howell,  the  head  gardener,  to  whom 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  At  the  usual 
monthly  meeting  held  at  Colston  Hall,  the  president, 
Mr.  J.  Walls,  F.R.H.S.,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  was 
sent  by  Mr.  F.  Nash,  of  Bath  (who  was  unable  to  be 
present),  on  ‘‘Garden  Pests,”  the  reading  of  which 
was  undertaken  by  a  member  of  the  committee.  The 
writer  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  most  exhaustive 
manner,  and,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks,  the 
President  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Nash  would 
allow  the  paper  to  be  printed,  as  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
on  the  subject.  The  competition  for  Ferns  proved 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  season,  and,  owing  to 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits  staged,  the 
judges  had  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decisiou. 

Insurance. — E very  profession,  trade,  or  occupation 
is  attended  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  risk  to 
the  health  of  those  who  follow  it,  and  garden¬ 
ing  is  by  no  means  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
How  many  gardeners  have  to  deplore  constitutions 
impaired  by  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather, 
rheumatism  and  its  attendant  evils  racking  the 
sufferers  day  and  night.  Constant  working  in  hot 
steamy  houses,  and  frequent  popping  out  into  the 
cold  air,  without,  perhaps,  the  exercise  of  due  pre¬ 
caution  as  to  covering  up,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a 
prejudicial  effect  upon  those  who  practise  it.  It 
behoves  every  gardener,  therefore,  to  prepare  for 
the  time  when  through  illness  or  accident  he  may 
be  incapacitated  from  work.  An  important  and 
commendable  departure  has  recently  been  made  by 
the  Accident  Insurance  Company,  10,  St.  Swithin’s 
Lane,  E.C.,  whereby  policies  may  be  taken  out  in¬ 
suring  against  loss  of  work  either  by  accident  or 
disease.  The  company  possesses  an  excellent 
record,  having  disbursed  over  £1, 000, 000  in  com¬ 
pensations  for  accidents  alone,  and  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  hard-working  gardeners  who  wish  to 
make  some  provision  for  those  dear  to  them  in 
case  of  their  partial  or  complete  disablement. 
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With  an  eye  to  the  best  effect,  plant  Begonias  so 
that  the  flowers  will  all  look  in  that  direction  from 
whence  the  greatest  number  of  eyes  will  be  directed 
upon  them.  They  then  seem  like  an  audience,  all 
attention  and  full  of  expectation,  when  a  popular 
speaker  is  about  to  address  the  assembly.  This  can 
easily  be  managed  at  planting  time  by  any  intelligent 
workman  who  can  insert  the  plants  so  that  the 
leaves  will  point  in  the  direction  the  flowers  are 
intended  to  look.  In  circular  beds,  of  course,  the 
blooms  should  look  in  all  directions  away  from  the 
centre. 

Sale  ofOrchids. — The  three  days’  sale  of  the  Beech- 
lawn  collection  of  Orchids,  belonging  to  W.  R.  Lee, 
Esq.,  which  commenced  at  Manchester  on  Tuesday 
last,  has,  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  been 
very  sucsessful,  some  rare  plants  fetching  high 
prices.  Amongst  them  may  be  noted  Cypripedium 
Winnifred  Hollington,  which  realised  £73  10.  ; 
Cattleya  Iabiata  alba,  £63  ;  Cattleya  speciosissima 
Sanderae,  £78  15s. ;  Cattleya  Reineckiana,  £42  ; 
and  Cattleya  Hardyana,  £68  15s. 

Begonia  Lafayette. — Those  who  like  double 
Begonias  with  small  flowers,  especially  for  outdoor 
culture,  would  do  well  to  give  this  one  a  trial.  The 
plants  usually  grow  6  in.  to  9  in.  high,  and  bear  a 
profusion  of  fiery  scarlet  blooms  well  above  the  small 
dark  green  leaves.  It  resembles  a  double  form  ofB. 
Davisii  and  is  practically  a  Tom  Thumb  by  com¬ 
parison  with  many  of  the  giants  now  in  cultivation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  small  beds  on 
the  lawn  and  under  the  windows,  for  it  is  more 
effective  than  any  Pelargonium  dwarf  enough  to  be 
tolerated  in  such  situations. 

The  Florist  of  the  future. — Mrs.  Emily  T.  Boyle, in 
reading  a  paper  on  this  subject  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Chicago  Florists’  Club  gave  it  as  her  opinion 
that  the  business  must  be  advanced  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  ;  towards  that  end  the  florist  of  the  future 
must  have  well  appearing  employees  who  will  bring 
brains  into  the  greenhouse.  We  must  get  out  of  the 
ruts  by  looking  out  for  novelties  and  little  used 
plants  of  merit.  After  Roses  and  Carnations  all 
winter,  people  want  a  change  when  spring  comes, 
hence  the  fancy  for  wild  flowers  or  herbaceous 
material.  The  Dahlia  would  again  come  into  popu¬ 
lar  favour  through  the  efforts  of  the  Dahlia  Society  ; 
her  own  taste  inclined  to  the  single  and  Cactus 
types. 

Preservation  of  Wild  Flowers. — The  destruction  of 
these  caused  by  excursionists,  field  clubs,  etc.,  is 
very  great.  If  there  is  not  a  change  in  their 
practices  we  shall  soon  have  nothing  left  but 
bracken  and  common  weeds.  The  writers  of 
botanical  text-books  are  not  altogether  free  from 
blame  in  this  matter,  for  they  recommend  students 
to  take  up  specimens  by  the  roots,  and  thus  rare 
plants  are  speedily  exterminated.  Now  there  are 
many  roots  that  cannot  be  transferred  to  the 
herbarium,  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  that  any 
should  be.  All  that  the  ordinary  student  of  botany 
requires  is  the  power  to  identify  plants,  and  generally 
a  portion  of  a  plant  with  some  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  on  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

- -4* - 

THE  SPRINGTHORPE  CUP  AND  TUBE. 

Various  inventions  have  been  brought  before  the 
exhibitors  of  the  popular  Chrysanthemum,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  arrangement  of  exhibition  blooms  on  the 
show  boards.  Each  new  invention  has  some 
modification  or  improvement  upon  pre-existing  ones, 
so  that  perfection  must  ultimately  be  attained  if  any 
such  thing  is  possible.  In  the  present  instance  the 
Cup  has  one  brass  side  spring  which  enables  the 
exhibitor  to  adjust  his  flower  with  speed  and 
accuracy  in  the  Tube  or  Water  Container.  It  also 
has  a  very  simple  arrangement  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  plugging.  The  Tube  or  Water  Con¬ 
tainer  has  also  one  brass  side  spring  which  passes 
through  a  flange  fixed  to  the  showboard  from  the 
underside.  By  using  these  tubes  the  exhibitor  can 
raise  his  flowers  seven  inches  from  the  board  with 
instant  adjustment.  The  advantages  which  this 
invention  offers  are  simplicity,  ease  of  adjustment, 
durability,  efficiency  and  great  saving  of  time. 


Testimonials  from  various  exhibitors  speak  in  most 
favourable  terms  of  the  value  of  the  invention  to 
those  engaged  in  bringing  the  universally-popular 
flower  before  the  public  in  its  most  presentable  con¬ 
dition.  Amongst  those  who  thus  testify  to  the  utility 
of  The  Springthorpe  Cup  and  Tube,  are  the  well 
known  and  successful  exhibitors  Mr.  W.  Mease,  Mr. 
C.  Orchard,  Mr.  W.  G.  Drover,  Mr.  Geo.  Woodgate 
and  Mr.  Peter  Blair,  of  Trentham  Girdens.  Mr.  C. 
Orchard  says  it  is  a  simple  and  serviceable  arrange¬ 
ment  meeting  all  the  objections  of  other  tubes  ;  and 
Mr.  Mease  says  it  is  the  very  thing  that  is  wanted, 
perfectly  simple  and  effective.  It  has  been  highly 
commended  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  For  incurved  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum 
there  are  two  sizes  of  Cup,  namely,  2  in.  and  2J  in.  ; 
and  for  Japanese  blooms  the  diameter  is  3  in. 

— — - 

ALLINGTON  NURSERIES. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  increasing  one's  know¬ 
ledge  of  fruits,  and  getting  hints  regarding  the  most 
recent  improvements  in  cultivation,  than  by  visiting 
some  of  the  large  nurseries  where  everything  is  up 
to  date.  With  this  intention  we  paid  a  visit  to  the 
far-famed  nurseries  of  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  & 
Co.  at  Maidstone.  The  Allington  Nurseries,  where 
the  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  fruit  trees  are  so 
extensively  grown,  are  about  two  miles  from  Maid¬ 
stone,  but  more  easily  reached  from  Barming  on  the 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway.  The  day 
being  fine,  we  had  a  good  “  constitutional  ”  over 
the  nurseries,  of  which  100  acres  are  devoted  to 
fruit,  Conifers  and  Roses.  We  were  too  late  to  see 
the  houses  when  fully  occupied  with  fruit  trees  and 
other  subjects,  but  we  nevertheless  inspected  them 
for  the  lessons  they  offer. 

The  Glass  Houses. 

Abaut  5,000  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  grown 
in  pots,  and  healthy  pyramidal  specimens  they  are, 
about  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  Three  long,  span-roofed 
houses  are  devoted  to  them,  but  only  the  late 
Peaches  were  still  located  here,  the  rest  being  out  of 
doors.  Those  from  which  the  fruits  are  now  being 
gathered  are  Walburton  Admirable,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Sea  Eagle,  Barrington,  Lady  Palmerston, 
and  Gladstone,  all  select  and  useful  kinds  for  the 
latest  picking.  One  house  contained  a  collection 
of  three  dozen  of  the  best  sorts  of  Figs  all 
fruiting  in  pots.  Messrs.  Bunyard  consider  that 


Brown  Turkey,  St.  John’s,  Negro  Largo,  Brunswick, 
Boughton  Place,  White  Marseilles,  and  Osborn's 
Prolific  are  the  cream  of  the  collection.  All  are 
very  suitable  for  forcing,  and  some  for  outdoor  cul¬ 
ture.  We  noted  a  curiosity  in  one  Fig  growing  out 
at  the  apex  of  another,  in  more  than  one  instance. 
A  fine  lot  of  Tomato  Laxton's  Open  Air  was  ripen¬ 
ing  a  crop  in  pots.  There  were  two  stems  to  each 
plant,  and  which  had  been  stopped  at  3  ft.  in  height. 
The  variety  is  annually  subjected  to  the  process  of 
selection,  so  that  the  fruits  are  much  smoother  than 
they  used  to  be.  The  pots  are  stood  in  a  cold 
house  with  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  Icok  the 
picture  of  health.  The  crop  is  grown  for  seed.  In 
another  house  Telegraph  Cucumber  was  ripening  a 
heavy  crop  of  seed.  Close  by  we  noted  about  500 
plants  of  the  Marechal  Neil  Rose  grafted  on  Seed¬ 
ling  Briers  and  grown  in  pots.  All  the  leading 
varieties  of  clitnbling  Roses  occupy  another  house, 
and  constitute  the  third  batch  reared  and  brought 
on  in  this  way.  Crimson  Rambler  was  very  con¬ 
spicuous  here. 

A  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  grown  in 
houses,  and  then  brought  out  to  ripen  their  fruits. 
They  are  stood  in  a  long  wire  cage  to  keep  the  birds 
away,  and  canvas  is  hung  on  the  sides  of  the 
enclosure  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind  during 
storms.  We  saw  some  fruits  in  the  open  that  had 
been  marked  and  pitted  with  a  recent  hailstorm. 
Most  of  the  fruit  of  the  pot  plants  is  now  in  the 
fruit  room,  but  late  kinds  still  hang,  including  Cor¬ 
nish  Aromatic,  Tibbett's  Pearmain,  Gascoigne's 
Seedling,  Belle  Pontoise,  a  good  late  Apple,  Cal- 
ville  Rouge,  and  others.  The  size  and  colour  of 
Gascoigne’s  Seedling  is  something  remarkable,  yet 
both  these  recommendations  are  altogether  sur¬ 
passed  by  specimens  grown  entirely  in  the  open  air. 
The  Pears  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  above  in¬ 
clude  Le  Lectier,  bearing  large,  pyriform,  late  ripen¬ 
ing  and  good  fruits,  also  splendid  samples  of  Marie 
Benoist,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre  Superfin,  and 
Madame  la  Baltet.  The  latter  is  a  good  Pear 
though  not  very  large.  Just  in  front  of  this  wire 
cage  is  a  plantation  of  Pears  amongst  which  we 
noted  grand  samples  of  Catillac,  The  Conference, 
Beurre  Foucqueray  and  Dr.  Jules  Gugot.  The 
latter  is  a  beautiful  yellow  Pear  of  large  size  and 
comparatively  new,  as  are  the  two  previously 
named  sorts. 

The  Fruit  Room. 

By  the  third  week  in  September  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  visit  the  fruit  room  if  the  earlier 
varieties  are  to  be  seen.  Gathering  and  storing  is 
being  conducted  every  day,  so  that  a  magnificent 
spectacle  already  greets  the  eye  of  the  visitor  upon 
entering  the  building,  where  -the  large  and  hand¬ 
somely  coloured  specimens  are  stored  only  one  layer 
deep.  Those  grown  in  the  Orchard  house  are  mostly 
stored  here,  and  we  shall  deal  with  them  first.  They 
are  notable  for  the  clear  and  clean-looking  character 
of  the  skin.  Seeing  that  the  Messrs.  Bunyard  have 
been  able  to  turn  out  500  varieties  at  a  single  show, 
we  cannot  be  expected  to  mention  more  than  a  few 
of  the  best  here.  Grand  samples  may  be  seen  of 
the  highly  coloured  Washington,  Lady  Henniker, 
Cox’s  Orange  Pomona,  Ribston  Pippin  (we  have 
never  seen  finer),  Golden  Noble,  Bismarck,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  (altogether  out  of  character  with  size 
and  colour),  Bietingheimer  (like  a  red  Myrobalan 
Plum  in  colour),  Calville  Rouge  Praecox,  Tyler’s 
Scarlet,  Emperor  Alexander,  and'  Reinette  du 
Canada  (russety  when  grown  out  of  doors,  but 
beautifully  coloured  under  glass,  and  an  exception  to 
to  the  general  rule).  The  comparatively  newOkera, 
in  shape  and  colour,  resembles  a  gigantic  plum. 
Never,  perhaps,  has  it  been  more  highly  coloured. 

Those  that  have  been  grown  in  the  open  air,  are 
as  a  rule,  by  far  the  most  highly  coloured  and  the 
heaviest.  Amongst  them  we  noted  huge  and  hand¬ 
some  samples  of  Stirling  Castle,  Bramley's  Seed¬ 
ling,  Hormead's  Pearmain,  Grenadier  (yellow  and 
polished)  Pott’s  Seedling,  Red  Ribbed  Greening, 
Hereford  Crimson  Queen,  Tippet's  Pearmain  (huge 
and  conical)  Winter  Peach  (with  a  soft  Peach  tint 
and  keeping  good  till  May),  Welford  Park  Nonsuch 
(red),  Swedish  Reinette  (crimson),  Queen  Caroline 
(yellow,  and  very  fine),  American  Mother  (shining 
red  and  very  handsome)  Evagil  (yellow  and  three 
times  the  size  of  Ingestre),  and  Tom  Putt,  a  striking 
red  Apple  from  Somerset.  Ecklinville,  a  useful 
market  Apple,  may  be  seen  in  quantity  and  of  hand¬ 
some  size.  Foster’s  Seedling  is  a  highly  coloured 
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new  variety  raised  from  Blenheim  crossed  with 
Cellini.  It  has  the  great  weight  of  the  seed  parent 
but  keeps  later.  The  above  are  only  a  few,  but  the 
size  and  colour  of  each  respective  sort  can  scarcely 
be  over  rated. 

No  class  of  fruit  of  any  value  is  neglected  at  the 
Allington  Nurseries.  Some  twenty-two  of  the  best 
named  sorts  of  nuts  are  grown  upon  trial.  The  two 
very  best  are  adjudged  to  be  Webb’s  Prize  and  Kentish 
Cob  which  are  both  long-bearded  sorts.  Red  and 
White  Filbert  are  the  next  in  order  of  value.  The 
husk  of  the  former  is  small  and  reddish.  Prolific 
Filbert  is  a  heavy  cropper  and  the  earliest  to  be 
ready  for  use.  Imperatrice  is  in  the  style  of  Cosford, 
an  almost  round  nut  of  good  flavour  with  a  thin 
shell.  A  large  fruited  and  prolific  variety  is 
Merveille  de  Bollwiller.  The  above  seven  constitute 
the  cream  of  the  collection  of  twenty-two  varieties. 

Plantations  in  the  Open. 

In  an  establishment  like  that  under  notice,  any 
inspection  of  fruit  without  seeing  the  trees  in 
preparation  for  the  production  of  the  same  would 
lose  half  or  more  of  its  value.  Some  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  trees  grown  here  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  fact  that  130,000  are  budded  or  grafted  every 
year  independently  of  the  stock  in  hand.  There  are 
something  like  5,000  maiden  Peaches,  healthy  and 
vigorous,  many  of  them  having  seven  shoots  forming 
trained  trees,  though  only  twelve  months’  old  from 
the  bud.  Of  trained  Peaches,  two  or  three  years 
old  there  are  20,000,  each  of  which  would  clothe  a 
wall  from  top  to  bottom  in  no  time.  About  10,000 
Peaches  and  Apricots  have  been  budded,  and  the 
ligatures  removed,  as  the  buds  have  taken  nicely. 
The  plantations  of  Pears  on  the  Quince  Stock  are 
pretty  extensive.  Some  of  the  trees  carry  a  second 
crop  of  fruit  which  set  at  mid  summer,  and  the 
Pears  will  ripen.  Of  course  this  is  only  a  vagary  of 
the  peculiar  season  of  1895.  We  noted  5,000 
standards  of  River’s  Early  Prolific  Plum  in  excellent 
condition,  clean-stemmed  and  furnished  with  a  head 
of  strong  shoots. 

In  racing  over  the  extensive  plantations  of  fruit 
trees  following  the  guide,  we  came  upon  trees  of  all 
kinds  and  ages  up  to  ten  years,  and  under  various 
forms  of  training  ;  but  the  Apples  were  mostnumerous, 
as  might  be  expected,  and  remarkably  healthy  and 
sturdy.  The  splendid  condition  of  3S,ooo  standard 
Apple  trees  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  They  are  about 
three  years  old  with  well  furnished  heads  and  clean, 
straight  stems.  Altogether  there  are  100,000  stand¬ 
ards.  These  and  all  the  rest  of  the  trees  are  planted 
so  that  they  can  be  kept  clean  by  horse  power.  A 
machine  is  kept  going  amongst  them  all  the  season, 
and  to  this  constant  stirring  of  the  ground  must  be 
attributed  the  small  effect  of  the  protracted  drought. 
Weeds  are  also  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Else¬ 
where  we  came  upon  Espalier  Apple  and  Pear  trees, 
which  number  some  50,000  About  25,000  pyra¬ 
midal  trees  are  worked  every  year.  Though  18  in. 
or  more,  short  of  their  usual  length  of  growth,  the 
trees  on  the  Paradise  make  up  for  it  by  stoutness. 
Cox’s  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippin  maiden  trees  are 
4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high.  The  new  White  Transparent  is 
also  vigorous.  Older  sorts,  such  as  those  previously 
mentioned,  Blenheim  Orange,  Gladstone,  Beauty  of 
Bath,  Grenadier,  and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  are 
budded  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  1,500  each.  Of  bush 
Apples  there  are  300  varieties  on  trial,  many  of  them 
being  large  bushes.  The  fruits  of  Mrs.  Barron,  on 
bushes  only  3  ft.  high,  are  of  enormous  size.  About 
35,000  Paradise  Stocks  planted  in  March  are  pictures 
of  health,  and  have  all  been  budded.  Duke  of  York 
is  a  very  late  Apple,  a  stronger  grower,  and  having 
larger  and  clearer  fruits  than  Sturmer  Pippin. 
Very  showy  are  the  Dartmouth  and  Transcendant 
Crabs. 

Apples  and  Pears  are  also  trained  on  what 
Messrs.  Bunyard  term  the  “  gridiron  ’’  system.  The 
trees  have  upright  branches  arising  from  two  hori¬ 
zontal  ones.  They  are  useful  for  dividing  the  kitchen 
garden  from  the  tennis  ground  or  similar  purposes. 
Dessert  varieties  on  the  Paradise  and  Quince  stocks 
are  suitable  for  this.  Somewhat  of  a  novelty  were 
the  “  amateur  standards,”  fruiting  on  short  spurs 
along  the  stems,  and  also  upon  the  spreading  head. 
They  are  very  ornamental,  and  lack  the  "  broom¬ 
stick  ”  appearance  of  ordinary  standards.  There  are 
11,000  maiden  trees  on  the  Crab,  which  have  grown 
from  3ft.  to  6ft.,  while  Plums  have  grown  9ft.  Conifers 
and  flowering  plants  occupy  four  acres,  and  there  are 
ij  miles  of  shrubbery  border.  We  noted  a  field  of 


standard  Roses,  flowering  bravely,  and  passed 
through  an  acre  of  exhibition  Scarlet  Runners  on 
stakes  of  great  height.  Some  acres  of  the  Superla¬ 
tive  Raspberry  are  making  fine  canes,  and  many  of 
them  are  still  fruiting  freely. 

-*• - 

NORWOOD  HALL,  ABERDEEN. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  above,  the  residence  of 
Col.  Ogston,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the 
marked  improvement,  especially  in  the  plant  houses. 
The  gardens  and  grounds  have  always  been  excep¬ 
tionally  well  kept,  but  for  some  reason  or  another 
(possibly  too  many  changes  in  the  management)  the 
fine  range  of  glass  houses  seemed  to  be  neglected 
during  the  last  few  years  ;  therefore,  we  say  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  improved  condition 
in  all  departments  of  the  plant  houses,  but  more 
especially  in  the  stoves,  where  such  plants  as 
Anthuriums,  Alocasias,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Ferns, 
&c.  are  grown,  small  Crotons  being  exceedingly  well 
coloured. 

Col.  Ogston  seems  also  to  have  got  the  fashionable 
craze,  as  he  has  already  got  a  very  fine  selection  of 
Orchids,  which  for  cleanliness  and  vigour  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Last,  but  not  least,  the 
"  mums  ”  look  as  if  they,  in  a  few  weeks,  will  cause 
not  a  little  sensation,  as  better  or  stronger  wood,  all 
well  set  with  buds,  has  not  been  seen  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  The  whole  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  Mr. 
Angus,  who  has  shown  such  practical  ability  and 
taste  for  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  charge. — 
Caerulea. 
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Cattleya  Mossiae  and  its  varieties. — At  the 
meeting  of  L'Orchideenne  on  the  9th  and  io'.h  June, 
Messrs.  Linden,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels,  exhibited 
a  magnificent  group  of  200  flowering  specimens  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae.  A  large  number  of  them  was 
wonderfully  distinct  and  many  of  them  extremely 
beautiful.  This  marvellous  display  was  examined 
by  M.  Ch.  De  Bosschere  at  the  meeting  on  the  9th 
June,  and  was  still  further  surprised,  on  re-visiting 
L’Horticulture  Internationale,  on  June  20th  to  find 
that  the  group  of  plants  had  beenjreplaced  by  others, 
many  of  which  were  more  brilliant  and  distinctly 
superior  to  the  first.  He  reckoned  that  there  were 
about  five  to  ten  thousand  flowers  at  the  time,  all 
fully  expanded.  Part  LV.  ot  the  Lindenia,  dated  for 
August,  is  entirely  filled  with  plates  and  descriptions 
of  the  beautiful  varieties  in  this  grand  collection. 
M.  Ch.  De  Bosschere  describes  something  like  46 
of  the  best  varieties,  and  ten  of  the  best  of  them  are 
brought  together  in  plates  4S2  and  483,  the  first 
double  plate  that  has  been  issued  by  the  Lindenia. 
C.  M.  Imperator  is  characterised  by  its  rich  crimson 
lip  and  broad  white  margin.  C.  M.  eximia  has  paler 
sepals  and  petals,  but  the  rich  orange  throat  is 
larger  and  more  displayed.  C.  M.  Mireille  is  a 
charming  light-coloured  variety  with  the  orange  and 
rayed  markings  of  the  throat  constituting  the  boldest 
and  darkest  colour  of  the  flower.  The  sepals  and 
petals  of  C.  M.  ardens  are  darker  than  those  of  any 
variety  figured  here  ;  there  is  much  orange  upon  the 
lip,  which  has  a  broad  white  margin.  C.  M.  Magenta 
is  a  much  lighter-coloured  one,  but  the  dark  crimson 
lip,  has  a  broad  white  margin.  The  pale  colours,  in 
our  opinion,  are  as  charming  as  the  dark  ones  and 
more  chaste.  This  would  apply  to  C.  M.  Amplissima, 
with  which  we  are  highly  pleased.  All  the  segments 
are  pale,  but  the  dark  colours  on  the  lip  are  broken 
up  into  forking  veins  which  give  the  whole  a 
very  charming  appearance.  The  seventh  flower  on 
the  coloured  plate  in  question  is  notable  for  its  great 
size,  and  is  not  much  paler  than  C.  M.  ardens. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  alba  coelestis. — The  sepals 
and  beautiful  wavy  petals  of  this  variety  are  pure 
white.  The  groundwork  of  the  lip  is  also  white, 
but  the  large,  deep  orange  blotch  of  the  throat  ex¬ 
tends  on  to  the  side  lobes  as  well  as  half  way  down 
the  lamina,  making  itself  a  very  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  flower.  The  sub-varietal  name  owes  its 
origin  to  a  blotch  of  a  light  but  decided  blue  colour 
upon  the  centre  of  the  lamina,  and  another  of 
the  same  hue  low  down  in  the  tube.  We  consider  it 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  distinct  varieties  of 


the  species.  A  well-executed  and  coloured  illustra¬ 
tion  of  it  is  given  in  the  Lindenia,  PI.  481.  On  the 
same  plate,  and  side  by  side  with  it,  is  a  figure  of 
C.  M.  reineckeana  exquisita,  which  has  also  white 
sepals  and  petals,  but  there  is  more  colour  on  the 
lip  than  in  the  case  of  C.  M.  reineckeana,  the  purple 
colour  being  broken  up  into  lines  and  patches  in  the 
usual  characteristic  way. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Linden’s  Champion. — This 
is  the  most  distinct  and  striking  of  all  the  dark 
coloured  varieties  figured  in  the  August  number  of 
the  Lindenia.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  PI.  484,  two 
flowers  being  shown.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
very  dark,  the  latter  being  strongly  undulated  at  the 
margins.  There  is  a  large  and  intensely-coloured 
crimson  blotch  on  the  lip,  which  has  a  broad,  pale 
margin.  Then  the  blotch  of  the  lip  consists  of  pale 
and  darker  orange  lines,  and  occupying,  as  it  does, 
a  considerable  space,  it  is  very  conspicuous.  The 
interior  of  the  tube  is  lined  with  purple  on  a  pale 
ground,  and  adds  to  the  number  of  colours  as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  the  flower  as  a  whole.  M. 
Bosschere  considers  this  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  Cattleya 
Mossiae.  The  other  three  dozen  varieties  are  briefly 
described. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Carrots,  Beet,  etc. — After  the  recent  spell  of 
extremely  fine  weather  tap-rooted  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  have  made  rapid  growth,  and,  in- fact,  it  is 
noticeable  amongst  Beet  in  particular,  that  quality  is 
rapidly  giving  way  to  size.  Where  this  takes  place 
the  crop  should  be  pulled  up  and  stored.  With 
Beet  much  care  has  to  be  exercised  that  none  of  the 
rootlets  are  broken  beyond  what  takes  place  in 
pulling  up  or  the  quality  will  be  much  impaired 
through  loss  of  juice.  The  same  care  has  to  be  taken 
with  the  blades  not  to  cut  them  off  closer  to  the 
crown  than  ij  in.  A  dry  day  should  be  selected  for 
storing,  as  this  not  only  facilitates  the  work,  but  they 
keep  much  better  than  if  too  moist — any  cool  shed, 
cellar,  or  any  place  secure  from  rain  will  keep  Beet 
well,  or  even  clamped  up  like  Potatos.  The  main 
object  is  to  keep  them  as  near  the  same  condition  as 
when  growing  as  possible,  with  a  strict  view  to 
freshness.  Carrots  should  be  treated  in  much  the 
same  manner. 

Parsnips. — These  should  be  left  in  the  ground  for 
some  time,  as  they  are  much  benefited  by  having 
been  frozen,  and  are  best  used  from  the  open  ground. 

Celery. — It  will  now  be  found  that  the  main  crop 
of  Celery  will  require  earthing  up,  and  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  make  sure  that  the  trenches  are  well 
moistened,  and  continue  the  work  as  advised  in  a 
previous  calender. 

Potatos  should  in  all  cases  now  be  raised  from  the 
ground.  In  this  district  disease  is  somewhat  rife, 
and  unusual  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  selecting  the 
good  from  the  bad.  Should  any  be  required  for 
exhibition  select  them  as  digging  goes  on,  lest  they 
should  be  skinned.  They  should  be  carefully  washed 
in  soap  and  water  with  a  sponge  before  the  soil 
becomes  dry  and  set  on  them,  then  dried  and  rolled 
in  soft  paper,  placing  them  in  a  drawer  for 
preference  which  is  dark  and  air-tight,  otherwise 
they  soon  become  green  and  are  rendered  useless  for 
the  purpose  intended.  Make  sure  that  enough  has 
been  selected,  as  disease  may  become  developed, 
though  in  the  meantime  it  may  not  be  visible.  I 
have  often  been  disappointed  in  this  manner.  Seed, 
of  course,  should  be  well  greened  before  storing  for 
the  winter.  Where  the  crop  is  badly  infested  with 
disease  I  would  not  advise  clampiDg  or  pitting  them; 
it  will  be  much  better  to  store  them  in  an  outhouse 
or  cellar  where  they  can  be  easily  looked  over 
and  any  bad  ones  removed  ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
where  no  disease  is  visible,  they  are  better  clamped 
as  they  retain  their  proper  flavour  in  a  more  natural 
manner. 

Cabbages — Continue  the  planting  of  Cabbages 
and  it  will  be  as  well  to  plant  an  extra  batch  a  little 
later  than  usual,  seeing  that  the  weather  is  still  of  a 
summer  character.  A  general  clearing-up  of  all 
weeds  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds  should  take  place  and 
wheeled  on  to  a  vacant  space  and  burned  slowly, 
saving  the  ashes  by  all  means  for  future  use. — James 
Gibson,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 
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Vines. — In  the  earliest  houses  the  wood  should 
be  assuming  that  brown  colouring  that  is  a  sure  sign 
of  well  matured  and  well  ripened  growth,  and  upon 
pressure  between  finger  and  thumb  should  feel  hard 
and  firm — another  sign  that  things  are  progressing 
favourably.  Air  will  be  given  here  ad  lib.,  and  thus 
the  ripening  process  will  be  accelerated. 

Berries  Cracking. — This  state  of  things  is  often 
very  prevalent  in  some  vineries,  and  many  a  gar¬ 
dener  has  to  deplore  the  fact  that  his  best  bunches 
are  sadly  disfigured  by  the  cracking  of  the  berries, 
which  is  often  first  observed  upon  the  shoulders  or  at 
the  point  of  the  bunch  where,  of  course,  it  is 
especially  conspicuous.  Some  sorts,  it  is  true,  are 
more  liable  to  crack  than  others.  Madresfield 
Court  for  instance,  although  a  grand  Grape  in  the 
majority  of  respects,  is  yet  given  to  the  cracking  of 
the  berries.  Still,  if  we  look  for  a  moment  for  the 
probable  causes  of  splitting  of  the  skin  in  this 
much-to-be-regretted  manner  we  shall  see  that  the 
remedy  is  in  our  own  hands.  The  real  cause  of 
cracking,  apart  from  the  recognised  fact  that  it  is  to 
some  extent  a  varietal  defect,  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  undue  moisture  in  the  berries,  the  result  being 
that  the  pressure  from  within  being  too  much  for  the 
containing  skin,  the  latter,  stretched  above  what  it  is 
able  to  bear,  breaks.  Thus,  naturally  enough,  thin- 
skinned  varieties  must  be  carefully  watched. 

This,  of  course,  leads  us  to  enquire  how  we  can 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  too  much  moisture 
within  the  berry  and  the  consequent  collapse.  The 
answer  is,  by  guarding  against  too  high  temperatures 
heavily  laden  with  moisture,  and  the  natural  way  to 
do  this  is  to  air  well  and  judiciously.  A  constant 
current  of  warm,  dry  air  must  be  kept  up.  In  order 
to  obtain  this  during  damp  autumn  days,  when  the 
outside  air  is  nearly  at  saturation  point,  a  brisk  heat 
must  be  kept  in  the  pipes,  airing,  of  course,  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  keep  the  temperature  within  proper 
limits.  The  bunches  must  be  looked  over  fre¬ 
quently  in  order  to  keep  bad  berries  cut  out,  for 
these,  if  left,  soon  spread  decay  around  them,  and 
ruin  the  appearance  of  the  bunch. 

Grapes  Finishing. — The  bright,  sunny  weather 
we  have  had  of  late  has  been  of  inestimable  service 
in  assisting  the  ripening  and  colouring  of  late 
Grapes,  and  in  the  south  of  England,  at  all  events, 
we  ought  not  to  hear  many  complaints  of  badly- 
finished  bunches.  In  the  north  of  England  and 
Scotland  another  couple  of  weeks  of  favourable 
weather  should  also  result  in  well-coloured  crops  of 
late  Grapes.  The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  in 
respect  to  the  watering.  A  fine  day  should  be 
chosen  for  it,  and  a  little  heat  should  be  turned  into 
the  pipes.  Commence  watering  as  soon  in  the 
morning  as  possible — say  about  10.30a.m.— and  finish 
before  noon.  By  giving  plenty  of  air  the  greater 
portion  of  the  moisture  will  thus  be  dissipated  by 
nightfall,  although  more  air  than  usual  and  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  fire  heat  should  be  kept  up  all 
night.  Of  course,  at  this  stage  all  manurial  stimu¬ 
lants  must  be  knocked  off,  and  clear  water  alone 
given.  Of  course,  the  watering  of  the  borders  will 
not  be  an  operation  requising  to  be  conducted  fre¬ 
quently,  but  we  certainly  do  not  agree  with  allowing 
them  to  become  dust  dry  for  lack  of  water  after  keep¬ 
ing  them  well  soaked  up  to  the  time  when  the  Grapes 
began  to  turn  colour.  Such  a  method  of  procedure 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  fraught  with  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  results  to  the  young  and  fibrous  roots  so 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  plant,  the  result 
being  the  vine  itself  loses  vitality  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  injury  done  to  its  roots. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


The  harvesting  of  fruit,  as  it  becomes  fit  for  gather¬ 
ing,  must  be  seen  to,  following  out  the  instructions 
given  in  previous  calendars.  Pears  and  Apples  are 
much  improved  in  flavour  if  they  are  laid  for  a  few 
days,  in  a  warm,  dry  room  previous  to  their  being 
sent  in  to  the  dessert  table. 

Protection  from  Birds. — Some  protection  of 
some  kind  is  necessary,  otherwise  these  feathered 
visitants,  which  become  very  bold  and  numerous  at 
this  time  of  year,  will  do  a  great  deal  of  damage, 
selecting  as  they  do  the  finest  fruit  with  all  the 


certainty  of  a  connoisseur,  the  wasps,  flies,  and  ear¬ 
wigs  following  in  their  tracks,  and  completing  the 
work  of  destruction.  Wasps  and  earwigs  must  be 
trapped,  the  former  by  placing  bottles  or  other 
vessels  containing  sugar  and  water  amongst  the 
trees  ;  the  latter  by  laying  small  flower  pots 
filled  with  hay  or  pieces  of  dry  stalks  of  Broad 
Beans  here  and  there  amongst  the  branches.  For  the 
birds  the  best  plan  is  to  net  the  trees  completely 
over.  If  sufficient  nets  are  not  procurable  a  few 
strips  of  red  flannel  hung  up  amongst  the  trees  will 
be  of  great  service,  for  the  birds  seem  to  shun  the 
red  light. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — This  late  fruit  will 
need  all  the  sun  possible  in  order  that  they  may 
finish  properly.  The  trees  should  be  gone  over,  and 
any  leaves  that  are  observed  to  be  shading  the  fruit 
should  be  pushed  aside.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered  the  succession  shoots  will  require  atten¬ 
tion.  Should  they  be  too  crowded  some  of  the 
growths  from  which  this  year’s  crop  of  fruit  has 
been  obtained  may  be  cut  out  so  as  to  give  the 
others  more  room  to  iipen  properly,  as  well  as  to 
throw  all  the  strength  of  the  tree  into  the  work  of 
developing  flower  buds.  The  garden  engine  may 
still  be  employed  on  bright  days,  and  the  trees  given 
a  good  syringing,  although  this  should  be  done 
early  enough  in  the  day  to  allow  of  the  leaves  drying 
before  night. 

- - - - 

TNI  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  now  at  the  close  of 
September,  there  is  yet  a  multitude  of  subjects  that 
with  proper  manipulation  may  be  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  us  supplied  with  flowers  for  a  while 
yet,  of  course,  supposing  that  very  severe  frost  is 
kind  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  Dahlias 
necessarily  occupy  a  very  prominent  position,  for  not 
only  do  they  look  well  in  the  garden,  but  they  are 
exceedingly  useful  as  cut  flowers,  particularly  the 
pompon,  single  and  Cactus  sections.  The  show  and 
decorative  varieties  stand  well  enough  when  cut  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  of  far  too  massive  and  heavy  a 
character  to  be  of  the  service  that  the  others  are. 
The  Perennial  Asters,  or  Michaelmas  Daisies  as  they 
are  familiarly  called,  are  a  host  in  themselves,  and 
not  only  afford  a  welcome  touch  of  colour  in  the 
flower  garden  but  come  in  splendidly  for  cutting  in 
long  sprays  for  the  filling  of  vases.  The  Heli- 
anthuses,  too,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  best 
plan  to  see  these  at  their  best  is  to  plant  them  in 
large  masses,  which,  when  full  of  flower,  form  a  truly 
gorgeous  picture  in  the  ever-shortening  autumn  days, 
gleaming  as  they  do  with  a  richness  of  colouring 
surpassed  by  none  and  equalled  by  but  few  of  our 
late-flowering  subjects. 

Lawns. — At  this  time  of  the  year  worms  cause  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  their  casts  not  only  giving  the 
grass  an  unsightly  and  untidy  looking  appearance, 
but  clogging  up  the  knives  of  the  mowing  machine, 
thereby  making  it  difficult  to  work  it  properly.  An 
iron  rake  having  rather  short  and  extra  strong  teeth 
should  be  drawn  over  the  lawns  on  dry  days  so  as 
to  scatter  the  casts  and  allow  the  mowing  machine 
free  play.  Attend  to  the  straightening  of  grass  edges 
that  have  been  trodden  down.  In  order  to  do  this 
neatly  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  edging  iron 
is  clean  and  sharp  and  that  the  handle  is  held  quite 
perpendicular  whilst  it  is  being  used. 

Walks. — The  damp,  dewy  nights  that  we  get  at 
this  time  of  the  year  are  exceptionally  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  weeds,  which  seem  to  spring  up  with 
surprising  quickness.  Where  new  gravel  has  been 
laid  down,  which,  has  been  obtained  from  pits  in  close 
proximity  to  portions  of  waste  ground,  it  usually 
contains  large  quantities  of  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  weeds 
which  only  await  favourable  conditions  to  start  into 
growth.  If  they  come  up  very  thickly  a  dose  of  the 
"Acme  Weed-killer”  will  be  of  great  service,  as  this 
\4rill  soon  make  short  work  of  them,  and  besides  is 
far  preferable  to  disturbing  the  gravel  by  picking 
them  out  by  hand.  The  latter  method  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  employed  where  only  a  few  stragglers  are 
observed.  The  rolling  of  the  paths  will  need  to  be 
practised  frequently  now,  for  if  the  gravel  is  allowed 
to  get  loose  the  sweeping  up  of  the  fallen  leaves, 
which  will  soon  be  plaguing  us,  will  be  a  matter  of 
increased  difficulty. 


Drains  and  Water  Courses. — As  autumn  usually 
brings  with  it  heavy  falls  of  rain  a  sharp  eye  should 
be  kept  upon  the  drains  and  water  courses  to  see 
that  they  are  not  choked  up  with  sand  and  rubbish. 
By  just  a  little  care  being  taken  in  this  matter  much 
washing  of  walks  and  consequent  labour  to  put 
things  straight  again  may  be  spared. 

Carnations. — In  some  establishments  the  trans¬ 
ferring  of  the  layers  to  their  flowering  quarters  in 
autumn  instead  of  spring  is  preferred.  As  a  practice 
it  has  something  to  recommend  it  on  dry,  warm  soils, 
but  where  the  land  is  cold,  wet  and  heavy  it  is 
advisable  to  wait  until  spring.  But  if  to  plant  now 
is  the  method  it  is  desired  to  follow,  now  is  the  time 
to  see  about  it.  The  layers  should  now  have  made 
sufficient  roots  to  warrant  their  safe  removal,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  done  this  just  so  soon  should  they 
be  planted  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  to  bloom. 
The  ground  should  have  been  manured  and  dug 
deeply  some  weeks  previously.  Now  a  good  dressing 
of  soot  should  be  given  and  forked  well  in  before 
planting  is  commenced.  Choose  a  warm  day  for  the 
operation,  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  works  easily. 
Lift  the  layers  with  as  good  balls  as  possible,  severing 
the  connection  between  them  and  the  parent  plant 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  plant  immediately.  The  one 
great  thing  to  avoid  is  planting  too  deeply,  for  this  is 
responsible  far  a  great  deal  of  the  mortality  com¬ 
plained  of  among  the  ranks  of  the  Carnations.  A 
watering-in  after  planting  will  serve  to  settle  the  soil 
about  the  roots  of  the  layers. — A .  S.  G. 

- - 

WE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 


Cattleya  House. — There  are  a  great  many  Orchids 
in  this  division  that  will  now  require  all  the  light 
and  air  chat  it  is  possible  to  give  them,  so  that  the 
newly-made-up  growths  may  become  thoroughly 
ripened  ;  whilst  others  will  still  require  shading 
during  the  present  bright  weather.  Take  Cattleya 
gigas  tor  instance  ;  plants  of  this  beautiful  Cattleya 
that  were  re-potted  early  in  August  have  made 
splendid  root  action,  and  are  consequently  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  stand  almost  any  amount  of  exposure  to 
the  sun.  The  same  will  apply  to  Laelia  anceps, 
especially  the  white  forms,  which  with  us  are  just 
pushing  up  spikes,  but  the  dark  varieties  are  much 
more  advanced,  and  are  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the 
periodical  doses  of  weak  manure  water  which  we 
find  so  beneficial  to  them  at  this  stage  of  their 
growth. 

Of  course,  in  places  where  each  genus  has  a  house 
set  apart  for  it,  the  work  of  giving  each  individual 
plant  what  it  requires  is  much  easier  than  when  a 
whole  host  of  things  are  grown  together,  but  in  the 
latter  case,  with  a  little  trouble,  the  plants  belonging 
to  the  same  genus  may  be  so  placed  that  they  all  get 
as  nearly  as  possible  what  they  like.  We  have 
Vandas,  Angraeceums,  Dendrobiums,  and  Cymbi- 
diums  growing  with  the  Cattleyas.  These  we 
arrange  during  the  summer  months  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  where  they  get  extra  shading  by 
having  tiffany  tacked  up  on  the  inside.  They  do 
wonderfully  well  like  this.  Vanda  suavis  has  been 
in  bloom  since  May,  and  the  second  batch  of  spikes 
are  not  over  yet,  but  then  the  plants  are  large,  and 
I  think  the  variety  is  a  free-flowering  one. 

Cattleya  Labiata  autumnalis. — The  forward 
plants  are  pushing  up  spikes,  and  shsuld  be  afforded 
a  place  close  to  the  glass,  or  the  flowers  will  be  thin. 
It  will  not  be  wise,  though,  to  expose  them  too 
much  all  at  once,  as  the  leaves  as  yet  are  very 
tender,  and  the  sun  has  still  plenty  of  power. 
The  shading,  however,  should  not  be  done  later  than 
two  o'clock  after  this  month. 

Oncidium  ornithorhyuchum. — This  graceful  free- 
flowering  species  is  now  in  bloom,  and  helps  to 
make  the  house  cheery  at  a  time  when  there  is  not 
too  much  in  flower,  and  though  the  individual 
blooms  are  small,  the  inflorescence  is  wonderfully 
telling  when  seen  with  a  score  of  its  drooping  side 
panicles.  It  grows  equally  well  in  pots,  pans,  or 
baskets,  in  a  compost  of  lumpy  peat,  live  sphagnum 
moss,  and  bits  of  crock.  The  roots  being  rather 
fine,  the  potting  should  be  firm. 

Cool  House. — All  potting  of  the  Odontoglossums 
should  be  finished  this  month,  as  with  the  cold 
nights  comes  the  need  for  fire  heat,  and  that  means 
of  necessity  a  drier  atmosphere,  which  for  newly- 
potted  plants  is,  of  course,  not  so  well.  Here,  the 
past  few  nights,  the  thermometer  has  been  down  to 
freezing  point  early  in  the  morning,  outside,  causing  us 
to  have  recourse  to  a  little  fire  heat  to  keep  up  the 
temperature. — C. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

The  Greenhouse. 

As  the  dull  months  of  the  year  are  now  fast 
approaching,  when  the  under-glass  space  that  the 
amateur  has  at  his  command  will  be  crowded  with 
the  usual  heterogeneous  collection  of  subjects  that 
require  artificial  protection  to  enable  them  to  pass 
through  the  winter  safely,  it  is  high  time  that  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  expected  cold  weather  were  made.  If 
possible,  the  greenhouse  should  be  emptied  of  what¬ 
ever  plants  it  contains.  These  may  be  stood  out  of 
doors  until  the  house  has  received  a  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  and  washing.  Then  their  pots  should  be  washed, 
the  surface  soil  cleaned  of  moss,  and  the  plants,  if 
they  are  to  be  kept,  put  back  into  their  places.  As, 
during  heavy  fogs  or  sharp  frosts,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  air  the  house  to  any  extent,  everything 
should  be  made  as  sweet  and  clean  now  as  possible. 
The  heating  apparatus,  which  will  possibly  have 
been  in  disuse  through  the  summer,  will  also  need  a 
thorough  overhauling  to  see  that  it  is  in  working 
order, and  that  it  may  be  depended  upon  when  needed. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  empty  the  pipes  and  boiler  at 
least  once  a  year  of  the  water  they  contain,  especially 
where  the  water  that  has  been  used  to  fill  them  has 
been  chalky  and  dirty,  for  under  such  circumstances 
a  certain  amount  of  sediment  is  sure  to  be  deposited, 
and  the  apparatus  will  work  all  the  better  for  its 
being  cleaned  out. 

Early  Chrysanthemums. — These  have  become 
decidedly  popular  of  late  years,  especially  those  of 
the  Madame  Desgranges  section.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  far  to  seek,  for,  blooming  so  early  in  the 
year,  they  may  be  grown  out  of  doors  with  but  little 
fear  of  frost  overtaking  them.  They  are,  besides, 
very  dwarf  in  stature  as  compared  with  the  majority 
of  Chrysanthemums,  and  this  is  a  point  that  renders 
them  particularly  suitable  subjects  for  the  amateur 
to  lavish  his  attention  upon.  As  a  rule,  the  taller 
plants  cannot  be  accommodated  for  lack  of  the 
necessary  room.  A  plant  or  two  of  well-flowered 
early  Chrysanthemums  look  exceedingly  pretty  in 
the  conservatory,  and,  besides,  the  partial  shade 
which  they  get  there  is  of  great  service  in  keeping 
the  blooms  in  condition  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
they  would  were  they  allowed  to  get  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun  outside.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they 
will  now  have  gone  out  of  bloom,  and  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  cut  down,  so  as  to  favour  the  production  of 
cuttings  from  the  base.  The  pots  containing  the  old 
stools  may  be  stood  out  of  doors  for  the  present,  as 
two  or  three  degrees  of  frost  will  not  harm  them, 
but  when  the  winter  really  sets  in  they  must  be 
given  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame,  covering  the  same 
up  on  frosty  nights. 

Azaleas. — As  a  rule,  but  few  amateur  growers 
possess  very  large  plants  of  these,  but,  whether  large 
or  small,  they  are  all  greatly  benefited  by  being 
turned  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  to  ripen 
their  growth  and  set  their  buds.  It  is  now  quite 
time,  however,  that  they  should  be  housed,  as 
nothing  whatever  is  gained  by  leaving  them  out  too 
long.  Before  bringing  them  in  look  them  carefully 
over  to  see  if  any  thrip  is  to  be  found  upon  them 
If  not,  a  syringing  with  clear  water  will  be  sufficient, 
but  if  any  trace  of  the  little  pests  is  discovered, 
more  decisive  measures  must  be  taken.  A  solution 
of  Nicotine  Soap,  a  speciality  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Corrie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  easily  obtained  at  a  small 
cost  of  all  vendors  of  horticultural  sundries  is  as 
effective  as  anything,  and,  moreover,  perfectly  harm¬ 
less  if  washed  off  soon  after  its  application  with 
clear  water.  After  the  foliage  of  the  plants  is 
thoroughly  cleansed  the  pots  should  be  washed,  and 
then  they  may  be  transferred  to  their  under¬ 
glass  quarters.  Although  it  is  not  advisable  to  excite 
the  roots  too  much  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  little 
soot  water  may  be  given  the  plants  about  once  a 
week.  This  will  serve  to  keep  the  foliage  green  and 
healthy,  and  thus  in  a  measure  will  prevent  insects 
obtaining  a  hold. 

Camellias  that  have  teen  placed  out  of  doors  to 
set  their  buds  will  also  need  to  be  brought  in  now. 
If  time  can  be  spared,  the  leaves  of  these  may  be 
sponged,  using  as  a  washing  mixture  a  piece  of  soft 
soap  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  dissolved  in  a  couple 
of  gallons  of  warm  water.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  brighter  and  cleaner  the  leaves  look  after  such 
an  application. 

Richardias. — The  most  approved  method  in 
dealing  with  these  during  the  summer  months,  and 


one  that  has  stood  the  test  of  years  of  trial,  is  to 
plant  them  out  after  they  have  finished  blooming  in 
the  spring  in  a  border  well  manured  in  readiness  for 
them.  Treated  like  this  they  seldom  fail  to  make 
strong,  vigorous  growth,  and  will  now  be  quite  ready 
for  lifting.  The  soil  should  be  first  loosened  all 
round  them  by  means  of  an  ordinary  digging  fork, 
and  then  the  latter  may  be  carefully  inserted  under¬ 
neath  the  plant,  which  may  then  be  lifted  gently  out 
without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  with  sufficient  soil 
attached  to  prevent  it  receiving  a  serious  check. 
The  size  of  pots  used  will  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  plants  themselves.  Two  parts  of 
loam  mixed  with  one  part  of  well-dried  cow  manure, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  goodly  sprinkling  of 
coarse  river  sand  will  answer  very  well.  If  the  cow 
manure  cannot  be  obtained,  road  scrapings  will 
answer  nearly  as  well,  as  they  always  contain  a  gocd 
deal  of  manurial  matter.  After  potting  do  not 
deluge  the  plants  with  water  immediately,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  compost  has  been  fairly  moist,  but, 
instead,  shade  them  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  still  giving  them  plenty  of  diffused  light,  and 
dewing  them  over  now  and  again  with  the  syringe. 
If  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  with  jtbese  regular 
syringings,  the  plants  will  soon  pull  themselves 
together,  and  will  suffer  but  little  injury  from  the 
change  of  quarters. 

Salvias. — These  are  very  useful  winter-flowering 
plants,  being  both  showy  and  easy  of  cultivation. 
It  is  usual  to  plant  these  out  in  the  open  ground,  as 
has  been  mentioned  is  generally  done  with  Rich¬ 
ardias.  As  they  are  very  sensitive  to  frost,  they 
must  be  lifted  and  potted  up  upon  the  first  signs  of 
its  making  its  appearance.  A  soil  similar  to  that 
recommended  for  Richardias  will  suit  the  Salvias 
perfectly.  A  few  of  the  very  best  for  the  amateur’s 
greenhouse  are  S.  azurea  grandiflora,  S.  involucrata 
Bethelli,  S.  rutilans,  S.  splendens,  and  its  charming 
variety,  S.  s.  Bruantii.  S.  patens  should  also  be 
grown,  for  its  flowers  are  of  a  bright  vivid  blue,  a 
colour  that  is  not  only  distinctly  uncommon  amongst 
winter-flowering  subjects,  and  hence  all  the  more 
valuable  on  that  account,  but  one  which  affords  a 
pleasing  variety  when  grown  with  the  rose,  crimson, 
and  scarlet-flowered  kinds. 

Berried  Solanums. — It  would  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  overrate  the  beauty  and  value  of  these 
well-known  and  popular  plants.  They  are  easily 
contented  subjects  moreover,  and  ask  only  for  very 
ordinary  attention.  Their  great  suitability  for  win¬ 
dow  decoration  is  one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  their  favour,  and  one  which  has  undoubtedly  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  present  widespread 
popularity.  They  always  do  best  when  planted  out 
in  a  prepared  spot  duting  the  summer  months,  for 
the  young  plants,  whether  they  be  raised  from  cut¬ 
tings  struck  or  seed  sown  in  spring,  make  better 
growth  and  set  their  berries  more  freely  when 
growing  in  the  open  air  than  they  do  in  pots.  Of 
course,  the  value  of  the  plants  lies  in  whether  they 
carry  plenty  of  berries  or  no,  for  in  the  absence  of 
these  they  are  useless.  Now  it  often  happens  that 
not  all  of  the  plants  grown  evince  an  equal  tendency 
to  set  their  berries  plentifully  ;  therefore,  growing 
them  in  the  open  border,  as  suggested,  has  this  great 
advantage  attaching  to  it,  that  it  allows  of  a  selection 
being  made,  the  most  symmetrical  and  best  berried 
plants  alone  being  potted  up  for  winter  use,  the  rest 
being  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap  as  valueless. — 
Rex. 


BATTERSEA  PARK. 

None  of  the  parks  I  have  visited  afford  so  much 
shelter  for  the  occupants  of  the  flower  beds  as  Batter¬ 
sea  Park.  This  shelter  is  afforded  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  trees  which  now  form  a  relatively  close  screen 
against  the  winds  on  all  sides.  As  far  as  I  can  see 
this  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
sub-tropical  plants  for  which  the  park  has  been 
noted  for  many  years  are  amply  sheltered  from  rough 
weather,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  trees  give 
the  whole  place  a  secluded  and  romantic  appearance, 
especially  when  one  considers  the  proximity  to 
densely  populated  neighbourhoods  in  the  vicinity 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  At  the  same  time  the 
close  proximity  of  umbrageous  trees  to  the  flowering 
plants  isdetrimental  to  the  sun-loviDg  subjects  whcse 
•beauty  chiefly  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  flowers 
they  produce.  Pelargoniums  look  best  where 
farthest  from  the  shade  of  trees,  while  the  drawing 


effect  of  the  trees,  combined  with  the  recent  down¬ 
pours  of  rain,  have  been  deleterious  in  their  effect 
upon  them  in  other  beds.  A  bold  and  effective  bed 
is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sub-tropical  garden,  and 
in  which  the  Blue  Gum  trees  constitute  the  leading 
feature.  They  are  well  supported  in  their  tropical 
effect  by  some  vigorous  Trees  of  Heaven  and  tall¬ 
stemmed  Dracaenas.  A  massive  edging  of  scarlet 
Pelargoniums  and  Gazanias  are  handsome  in  the 
sunshine  and  just  sufficiently  subdued  by  the  various 
tints  of  leafage.  The  massive  plants  of  Gunnera 
scabra  in  the  hollow  are  very  healthy  and  robust 
looking,  though  scarcely  so  tall  as  last  year.  Nearer 
the  walks  a  circular  bed  derives  its  chief  attraction 
from  the  bronzy-purple  foliage  of  Castor  Oil  plants, 
mixed  with  tall,  spiny  Hollyhocks  with  double 
flowers  of  various  colours.  The  variegated  Japan 
Aralia  is  also  noticeable  on  the  outskirts  of  the  taller 
subjects  ;  and  Veronica  Andersoni  variegata  makes  a 
fine  contrast  with  the  velvety  green  grass.  The 
Wigandias,  and  large  leaves  cf  the  spiny  Solanum 
macrophyllum,  with  three  tall-stemmed  plants  of 
Ailanthus  constitute  the  raison  d'etre  of  another  bed 
and  a  rampant-growing  appearance  they  have,  and 
which  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  our  erratic  clime. 
The  stems  of  the  Ailanthus  are  clothed  with  climbing 
gourds.  Some  blue  perennial  Larkspurs  and  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  Stocks  around  the  sides  of  the  bed  have  a 
relieving  and  brightening  effect  upon  the  whole.  The 
"  coffin  beds  ”  here  situated  are  gay  with  a  mixture 
of  tuberous  Begonias  in  several  colours,  blending 
with  the  yellow  of  a  golden-leaved  Fuchsia  and  the 
gray  of  a  bicolor  Pelargonium.  The  mixture  of 
colours  is  bright  and  varied,  and  certainly  a  change 
upon  the  carpet  tedding  that  has  occupied  this 
situation  for  so  many  years. 

The  large  angular  bed  on  one  corner  of  this  piece 
of  ground  where  two  walks  converge  or  diverge, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  visitor  is 
travelling,  is  occupied  as  usual  with  the  tall 
specimens  of  Datura  Knighti,  but  the  rain  had 
apparently  dashed  the  heavy  flowers  to  the  ground 
when  I  visited  the  place  in  the  end  of  August.  The 
groundwork  of  Helichrysums,  Lantanas  and  Salvia 
splendens  had  made  vigorous  growth,  and  com¬ 
pletely  occupied  their  allotted  space.  Looking  at 
the  sub-tropical  garden  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
visitor  for  the  first  time  to  this,  the  most  varied, 
perhaps,  of  the  London  Parks,  cannot  but  be  charmed 
with  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  foliage  of  the 
trees,  in  endless  tints  of  green,  the  gray  of  the 
Poplars,  the  blue  of  the  Blue  Gum  tree,  and  the 
bronzy  hue  of  a  copper  Beech.  The  light  green  of 
the  London  Plane  forms  a  cheerful  contrast  to  the 
more  sombre  hues  of  Horse  Chestnut,  Holly  and 
Holly  Oaks. 

A  bed  of  a  dark-flowered  Heliotrope,  mixed  with 
the  black  Coleus  fulgens,  and  some  taller  Chinese 
Hibiscus,  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention,  if  only 
by  the  delicious  odour  emanating  from  it.  The  large 
leaves  of  Abutilon  Thompsoni,  heavily  blotched  with 
gold,  brightens  a  circular  bed  or  two  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  garden  and  have  almost  hidden  the  dark 
leaves  of  a  Coleus  beneath  them.  A  bed  I  have  seen 
occupied  with  succulents  as  rendered  gay  with  a 
mixture  of  Fuchsias,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  on  a  base  of 
Heliotrope.  A  line  of  the  bronzy-red  Amaranthus 
melancholicus  ruber,  in  front  of  the  Fuchsias  is  very' 
effective  and  telling  even  from  a  distance.  The  plants 
have  made  a  wonderful  growth,  much  more  so  than 
any  of  the  Coleus.  Succulents  occupy  the  bed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  walk.  Tall  plants  of  Datura 
Knighti  are  planted  at  intervals  along  the  centre  of 
the  bed,  and  stand  in  lozenge-shaped  panels  of 
Mesembryanthemum,  edged  with  the  variegated 
form  cf  M.  cordifolium.  Between  these  are  four 
circles  of  the  mahogany-coloured  Coleus  Ver- 
schaftelti  studded  around  the  margin  with  the  rigid 
and  metallic-looking  Echeveria  metallica.  The 
centres  of  the  Coleus  beds  are  occupied  with 
candelabra  looking  specimens  of  Opuntia.  The 
panels  on  either  side  of  the  bed  are  carpeted  with  a 
small  leaved,  green  Mesembryanthemum  and  Sedum 
sarmentosum  variegatum.  Studded  all  through  these, 
and  around  the  margin  of  Alternanthera,  are  stubby 
little  specimens  of  variegated  Yuccas,  American 
Agaves,  Brachyphytons  and  Canary  Island  House- 
leeks.  The  perpendicular  edging  of  Sempervivum 
tabulaeforme  is  very  neat  and  looks  like  green 
saucers  laid  up  against  the  raised  bed. 

The  large,  shield-shaped  leaves  of  Alocasia 
esculenta  look  like  giant  Lords  and  Ladies  of  English 
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hedges,  and  gave  a  tropical  effect.  A  bed  of  bronzy- 
purple  leaved  Cannas,  close  by,  is  also  conspicuous 
and  handsome,  standing  out  as  it  does  so  prominently 
from  the  closely  shaven  turf. 

A  bit  of  neat  work  consists  of  an  oval  bed  laid  out 
in  circles  of  dwarf  plants,  edged  purple,  yellow,  and 
gray-leaved  subjects.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
carpeting  between  these  circles  consists  of  Coprosma 
Baueriana  variegata.  Small  Palms  and  Dracaenas, 
studded  over  the  bed,  give  it  a  graceful  and  light¬ 
some  appearance.  The  bronzy  and  sea-green  leaves 
of  Castor  Oils  in  a  bed  behind  this  are  brightened 
up  with  the  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons  in  front  of 
them.  Tall  Wigandias  on  a  setting  of  gray-leaved 
Pelargoniums  and  Amaranthus  melancholicus 
tricolor  arrest  the  attention  a  little  further  on  upon 
the  opposite  side. 

Between  the  latter  and  the  Alocasias  is  a  neat 
bit  of  carpet-bedding  forming  a  circular  table  on  the 
grass.  A  raised  mass  of  Coleus  occupies  the  centre 
and  surrounds  the  base  of  an  Ailanthus  about  io  ft. 
high.  There  are  six  patches  of  coloured  plants, 
each  shaped  like  the  ace  of  spades.  Three  of  them 
are  centred  with  Gnaphalium  lanatum  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  triple  line  consisting  of  Alternantheras 
and  variegated  Mesembryanthemum.  The  other 


might  mean.  The  dwarf  and  tall,  spiry  subjects 
intermingling,  and  covered  with  flowers  of  various 
hues,  certainly  exhibit  or  present  a  charm  of  their 
own  that  regular  and  systematic  arrangements  do 
not  always  possess.  Hers  and  there  through  the 
park,  bright  flowering  bushes  of  the  Tamarisk  and 
Syrian  Hibiscus,  or  the  old  Althea  frutez  in  a  variety 
of  colours,  serve  to  give  the  greenery  of  vegetation  a 
bright  and  lively  effect  in  the  summer  sun.  Near 
the  south  east  corner  of  the  park  is  an  oblong  piece 
of  ground  between  two  walks,  and  which  has  been 
very  gay  for  a  long  time.  When  writing  these 
notes,  the  principal  flowers  were  Phloxes  in  various 
colours,  Stocks,  Gladioli,  and  white  Japanese 
Anemones,  the  fioriferous  character  of  which  was 
notable  after  the  recent  downpours  of  rain.  In  the 
cool  of  the  twilight  hours  a  delicate,  but  perceptible 
fragrance  emanated  from  Phloxes  and  Stocks  alike, 
and  the  numbers  of  people  promenading  at  such 
times  to  enjoy  them  is  simply  marvellous  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  a  populous  neighbourhood. — Fiat 
lux. 

1t  ■»  

A  PRETTY  RAILWAY  STATION. 

The  accompanying  illustration  was  prepared  from  a 
photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  Brough  Railway 


companies  do  encourage  the  wholesome  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  their  stations  in  this  way  by  offering  prizes  to 
be  competed  for  by  the  employees  at  the  various 
places  on  their  lines.  For  instance,  the  North 
British  Railway  Company  has  just  made  the  awards 
for  this  season ;  and  next  year  the  amount  is  to  be 
increased.  There  will  be  20  first  prizes  of  £5  ;  30 
second  class  of  £■$  ;  40  third  class  of  £2.  ;  and  50 
fourth  class  awards,  making  140  in  all.  The  sum  of 
£320  is  to  be  distributed  in  this  way,  and  cannot 
fail  to  have  an  ameliorating  effect,  and  give  the 
stations  something  more  than  a  mere  utilitarian 
appearance. 

- »1> 

A  USE  FOR  CHISWICK. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Barron’s  name 
should  have  lately  become  the  general  conversation 
and  the  council  so  much  censured  for  what  may  yet 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  well-wishers  of  horti¬ 
culture  and  those  apparently  interested  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Why  all  this  warmth  has 
been  manifested  is  not  quite  clear  to  me.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present  council  have 
enjoyed  universal  confidence  and  brought  the  society  to 
a  much  better  position,  both  publicly  and  financially, 


Brough  Railway  Station. 


three  have  centres  of  Alternanthera  versicolor  with 
a  triple  line  of  Golden  Feather  and  Altercanthera 
magnifica.  Alternating  with  these  six  are  four 
triangular  patches  of  Echeveria  Peacocki  and  two  at 
the  farther  side,  consisting  of  crustaceous-leaved 
Saxifragas.  The  intervening  spaces  are  covered 
with  the  dark  green  Herniaria;  and  the  neat,  triple 
edging  bounding  the  whole  bed  consists  of  Kleinia 
repens,  brightly  coloured  Alternathera,  and  Mesem¬ 
bryanthemum.  The  bed  attracts  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention,  owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  its 
being  the  only  one  of  the  kind  here.  Two  large 
beds  of  scroll-work  in  another  situation  by  the  side  of 
the  lake  are  equally  neatly  kept  as  the  bed  I  have 
described,  and  the  colours,  moreover,  are  bright  and 
well  contrasted.  Between  these  two  is  a  large 
circular  bed  of  Coleus  in  which  are  planted  six  large 
specimens  of  Dasylirion  gracile  on  patches  of  green, 
and  surrounded  by  Pelargonium  Cloth  of  Gold.  The 
bed  has  a  solid  and  massive-looking  appearance. 

The  old  alpine  rockery  is  covered  with  a  gay 
assemblageof  Chimney  Bell-flowers,  Lilium  auratum, 
Stocks,  Heliotrope,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Violas, 
and  other  attractive  and  popular  flowers.  Some  of 
the  lady  visitors  in  passing  described  this  place  as 
pretty  and  just  like  a  **  fancy  garden  ”  whatever  that 


Station  on  the  Hull  and  Selby  line,  a  branch  of  the 
North  Eastern  Railway.  As  an  instance  of  its 
unique  character  it  may  here  be  stated  that 
it  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  Tit  Bits 
competition,  in  1893,  as  the  prettiest  railway 
station  in  the  kingdom.  Every  piece  of  spare 
ground  has  been  utilised  and  planted  with  some¬ 
thing  to  produce  the  general  effect.  The  walls 
are  draped  with  greenery,  worthy  of  the  more 
southern  portions  of  England,  particularly  the 
suburbs  of  London,  concerning  which  a  Scotchman 
once  said  that  “  the  people  had  their  gardens  on  the 
front  of  their  houses.”  The  climbers  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  are  so  plentiful  and  free  in  growth  as  to 
be  suggestive  of  coolness  and  repose.  The  borders 
by  the  side  of  the  platform  are  utilised  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  large  quantity  of  showy  and  decorative 
plants,  and  the  Hollyhocks  stand  prominently  above 
the  dwarfer  vegetation,  suggestive  of  sentinels  on 
guard. 

The  decoration  of  railway  stations  in  this  manner 
is  a  feature  to  be  encouraged,  as  it  ministers  not 
only  to  the  delight  of  the  thousands  now  spending 
their  brief  annual  holidays,  bnt  also  of  those  whose 
occupation  is  almost  constant  travelling,  not  for¬ 
getting  the  railway  men  on  the  trains.  Some  railway 


than  at  any  time  previously,  and  for  which  I  am 
grateful  and  think  others  should  be  likewise.  I  have 
been  connected  with  every  one,  either  in  committee 
or  else  in  some  business  capacity  ;  I  therefore  rest 
with  all  confidence  that  when  the  prop'er  time  arrives 
for  them  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship  they 
may  show  how  wrong  it  is  to  question  their  integrity; 
and,  before  a  general  condemnation  is  passed,  I  think 
it  is  only  right  we  should  wait  patiently  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  their  parting  with  their  superintendent, 
for  in  all  probability  that  which  is  so  bitterly  com¬ 
plained  of  may  have  made  the  contemplated  altera¬ 
tions  absolutely  necessary,  and  ultimately  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  horticulture  generally. 

I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  cabinet  secrets, 
neither  do  I  desire  to  shield  the  guilty  of  any  wrong 
actions  whatever,  but  it  must  be  plain  to  all,  looking 
at  the  useful  and  important  work  being  done  and  the 
amount  money  expended  by  the  County  Councils 
and  several  colleges  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
that  our  young  men  emanating  from  Chiswick  and 
Kew  are  in  great  danger  of  losing  prestige  and 
positions  in  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  requiring 
skilled  gardeners.  In  my  opinion  Chiswick  should 
be  without  delay  made  a  college  of  for  the  highest 
attainments  in  horticulture,  not  only  where  youths 
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are  to  be  employed  and  instructed,  but  where 
professional  gardeners  seeking  situations  should  be 
centralised  and  be  usefully  employed,  and  when 
waiting  for  appointments  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  during  that  time  of  still  further 
practising  and  seeing  the  highest  class  of  gardening 
carried  out.  Whenever  a  gardener  is  required  he 
would  then  be  readily  found  and  a  suitable  man 
quickly  engaged. 

It  may  yet  prove  that  something  of  this  kind  is  in 
contemplation,  and  if  so  I  am  of  opinion  that  great 
good  is  likely  to  follow.  In  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  requirements  at  the  present  moment 
for  gardeners  when  out  of  situation — particularly 
when  their  discharge  is  brought  about  through  no 
faults  of  their  own— that  there  should  be  some  horti¬ 
cultural  centre  for  them  to  go  to.  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  also  made  aware  of  their  being  in  readiness, 
could  personally  see  and  select  what  they  required. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Chiswick  and  Kew  are  places 
where  they  might  very  conveniently  be  located  and 
be  usefully  and  temporarily  engaged.  Of  course, 
under  wise  regulations  I  consider  this  a  project  of 
great  importance. 

At  present  when  a  gardener,  through  the  decease 
of  his  employer  or  other  eventualities,  is  under  notice 
to  quit,  in  all  probability  he  is  more  often  than  not 
five  or  ten  miles  away  from  any  town  or  city  ;  he 
hesitates  where  he  had  better  move  to,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  takes  the  nearest  house  to  let.  Now,  all  depends 
upon  good  luck  in  advertising  and  his  distant  friends; 
nothing  comes  at  all  suitable,  time  rolls  on,  and  after 
a  while  he  finds  his  hard-earned  savings  gradually 
dwindling,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  real  good  man  at 
last  is  compelled  to  accept  something  quite  different 
to  his  deservings  and  requirements.  He  gradually 
becomes  forgotten,  and  after  weeks  of  inactivity  he 
gets  disheartened  and  disgusted  with  the  profession, 
whereas,  if  located  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  above- 
mentioned  gardens — with  a  scheme  set  on  foot  for 
this  purpose — he  would  be  within  touch  of  those 
requiring  such  men  and  would  probably  soon  obtain 
suitable  employment  according  to  his  ability.  At 
all  events  I  think  it  is  quite  feasible. 

The  council  could  establish  a  kind  of  bureau  for 
professional  gardeners  ready  and  capable  to  under¬ 
take  the  management  of  either  large  or  medium- 
size  places  at  once  if  required,  and  which  would 
certainly  often  be  a  convenience  to  proprietors.  I 
would  gladly  double  my  subscription,  and  no  doubt 
many  others  would  do  the  same,  to  enable  the 
council  to  organise  such  an  institution  as  I  have  fore¬ 
shadowed  or  suggested.  It  would  be  a  boon  to 
many.  I  am  repeatedly  asked  for  a  certain  class  of 
man,  and  time  is  all  important ;  after  writing  and 
communicating  with  several  men  out  of  place  and 
scattered  about,  I  hear  the  place  is  filled,  more  often 
than  not,  by  some  incompetent  person,  because  the 
skilled  man  was  not  at  hand  or  could  not  easily  be 
seen,  being  so  far  from  London  ;  whereas,  if  engaged 
from  such  an  institution  he  would  have  a  higher 
standing  and  would  also  be  independent  of  the 
nurserymen,  and  would  allow  him  to  be  far  more 
free  as  to  his  future  dealings.— Henry  Cannell, 
Swanley. 

- - - 

FRUIT  AT  GUNNERSBURY  HOUSE. 

Last  week  we  made  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
flower  garden  at  the  above  establishment.  But 
fruit  as  well  as  flowers  receive  skilled  attention 
there,  and  both  are  of  equal  importance  the  one  with 
the  other.  Pears  and  Apples  are  enormously  heavy 
crops.  Of  the  former  we  noticed  a  grand  pyramid¬ 
ally-trained  tree  of  Pitroaston  Duchess.  The 
quantity  of  fruit  it  was  bearing  was  astonishing, 
and  not  less  wonderful  was  the  large  size  and  heavy 
weight  of  the  fruit  itself.  Birds  have  for  the  last 
few  weeks  been  exceptionally  troublesome,  and  thus 
every  yard  of  available  netting  has  had  to  be  called 
into  requisition  for  purposes  of  protection.  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  has  found  that  one  of  the  best  devices  to  keep  off 
these  feathered  marauders  is  to  hang  a  number  of 
strips  of  bright  red  twill  or  flannel  among  the  trees, 
and  he  informed  us  that  it  was  only  by  means  of 
this  dodge  that  he  was  able  to  protect  his  rows  of 
late  Peas  from  spoliation.  In  the  fruit  room  the 
already  half-filled  shelves  betray  the  fact  that  the 
autumn  is  advancing.  Gravenstein  Apple  is  just 
now  in  grand  condition,  heavy  crops  of  it  being 
secured.  Very  prominent  also  was  a  large  shelf 
filled  with  Pear  Louis  Bonne  of  Jersey.  The  fruit 


was  of  medium  size,  almost  uniform  shape  and 
splendidly  coloured. 

Peaches  on  outside  walls  this  year  have  been 
very  good  crops,  and  we  noted  several  trees  even 
now  carrying  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  fruit  of  such 
sorts  as  Princess  of  Wales  and  Diamond,  which 
only  wants  a  few  days'  more  sun  to  finish  off  nicely. 
Nectarine  Humboldt,  too,  appears  to  do  well  out¬ 
doors.  The  fruit  resembles  the  well-known  old  Pine¬ 
apple  in  shape  and  flavour,  but  is  of  much  darker 
colour.  Large  breadths  of  the  Alpine  Strawberry 
Quatre  Saisons  are  grown.  These  appear  to  be 
doing  remarkably  well,  and  are  furnishing  quantities 
of  fine  fruit  that  come  in  very  handy  for  the  dessert 
table.  Fruit  was  picked  from  the  earliest  plants 
this  year  before  Royal  Sovereign  was  ripe,  and  a 
constant  supply  has  been  forthcoming  ever  since, 
and  will  be  kept  up  until  frost  puts  its  veto  upon 
further  development.  The  batch  of  plants  which 
yielded  the  first  fruits  were  trimmed  up  in  the  usual 
way,  and  after  the  rest  thus  given  them  are  just 
now  commencing  to  bloom  again,  and  may  be 
expected  to  yield  the  latest  crops  of  any.  A  batch 
of  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  February  has 
grown  so  strongly  and  vigorously  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  fair  amount  of  room  was  given  the 
plants  they  have  covered  it  all,  are  now  touching 
each  other  at  all  points,  and  just  commencing  to 
ripen  their  fruit. 

Under  Glass. 

In  our  passage  through  the  glasshouses  we  noticed 
grand  crops  of  late  Grapes,  which  were  as  well 
coloured  as  could  possibly  be  desired.  The  well- 
known  late  variety  Appley  Towers  does  well  here,  and 
is  this  year  bearing  well.  The  large  Nectarine  tree, 
too,  finished  another  fine  crop  again  this  season. 
In  fact  last  year's  tale  of  fruit  added  to  this  brings 
the  number  of  fruit  perfected  to  something  over  a 
thousand,  not  at  all  a  bad  two  seasons'  work  for  one 
tree  to  accomplish.  A  new  span-roofed  house  has 
recently  been  built,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
occupied  with  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Plums  in  pots.  Some  of  the  Pears  were  excep¬ 
tionally  fine,  and  by  the  time  they  have  finished  well 
will  be  excellent  samples  of  Orchid  house  fruit.  The 
Nectarines,  Peaches,  and  Plums  are  grown  in  pots 
in  this  way  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  that  has 
lately  arisen  for  small  trees  carrying  ripe  fruit  for 
the  dessert  table  instead  of  dishing  the  fruit  up  in 
the  ordinary  way.  '  To  obtain  plants  of  this  kind 
necessarily  entails  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  for  not 
only  must  the  fruit  itself  be  of  first-class  quality  and 
appearance,  but  the  trees  must  be  symmetrical  also, 
close  attention  to  pruning  being  essential  to  obtain 
all  these  qualifications. 

- - 

LUCULIAS. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  under  cultivation,  L. 
gratissima  and  L.  pinceana,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
most  generally  cultivated.  L.  pinceana,  although 
very  beautiful  and  introduced  some  fifty  years 
back,  has  not  been  cultivated  to  the  extent  which  its 
beauty  would  lead  anyone  to  expect.  They  like  a 
good,  fresh,  open  compost  consisting  of  fibrous  peat 
and  good  yellow  loam,  rather  more  loam  than 
peat  if  it  is  fibrous,  with  some  charcoal  and  coarse 
silver  sand.  During  the  growing  period  a  little 
weak  manure  water  is  very  beneficial,  more 
especially  to  those  whose  roots  are  confined  in  pots 
or  tubs.  This  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  delight 
in  plenty  of  root-room,  and  do  far  better  when 
planted  out.  When  regularly  syringed  and  a  genial 
atmosphere  is  maintained,  it  will  seldom  be 
troubled  to  any  great  extent  with  insect  pests. 

Its  beautiful  pink  flowers  borne  in  large  trusses, 
and  their  most  delicious  perfume,  renders  it  a  most 
desirable  plant  to  be  grown  by  all  having  the 
necessary  accommodation.  There  is  no  other 
winter-flowering  plant  with  greater  claims  on  the 
attention  of  private  growers.  After  flowering  it 
should  be  kept  drier  at  the  roots  for  a  time,  and 
about  the  middle  of  March  pruned  back.  The 
plants  will  very  soon  make  fresh  growth,  and  gentle 
syringings  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  as  well 
as  more  water  at  the  roots  when  they  are  in  full 
growth.  Everything  conducive  to  early  and 
vigorous  growth  should  be  done  to  ensure  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  wood  by  the  autumn.  A  warm,  sunny 
spot  and  good  drainage  are  two  other  items  in  the 
management  of  this  beautiful  subject  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  all  who  would  have  large  clusters  of  flowers, 
and  a  plentiful  crop  of  them. — IV.  B.  G. 


MESSRS.  CUTBUSH  &  SONS’  HIGH 
BARNET  NURSERIES. 

For  very  many  years  past  Messrs.  Cutbush's 
nurseries  at  High  Barnet  have  been  famous  for  hard- 
wooded  and  New  Holland  plants.  At  one  time,  of 
course,  this  class  of  subjects  was,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  all  the  rage ;  and  during  the  time  when 
this  fever  was  at  its  height,  the  number  of  plants 
sent  out  from  the  nurseries  was  simply  enormous. 
Since  then,  however,  hard-wooded  plants  have  to  a 
vast  extent  lost  the  place  in  popular  favour  that  they 
once  possessed  :  in  other  words  they  have  simply 
gone  out  of  fashion.  Consequently,  where  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  a  hundred  were  cultivated,  now  only 
one  is  to  be  seen,  and  that  often  in  a  miserable  con¬ 
dition  Still  hard-wooded  plants  are  grown,  and 
grown  in  considerable  numbers  at  High  Barnet 
even  now.  A  visit  to  a  nursery  of  this  stamp  is 
extremely  interesting,  for  plants  of  this  kind  are 
among  the  most  difficult  to  grow  properly,  and  thus 
where  they  are  observed  to  be  doing  well  we  may 
rest  assured  that  a  competent  and  efficient  gardener 
is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  a  man  who  knows  his  work 
and  does  it  too.  This  is  the  case  at  Messrs. 
Cutbush’s  establishment. 

Large  quantities  of  Ericas  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
stages,  from  pans  full  of  young  cuttings  just  rooted 
up  to  sturdy  young  plants  two  or  three  years  of  age. 
Although  a  large  number  of  Ericas  are  known  to  us 
but  a  comparatively  limited  number  are  grown  to  any 
great  extent,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  demand  which 
declares  in  favour  of  E.  hyemalis,  E.  gracilis,  E. 
Wilmoreana,  and  E.  caffca,  with  one  or  two  others. 
Boronias,  however,  are  in  great  request — probably 
the  sweet  smell  characterizing  the  flowers  of  some  of 
them  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their  popularity, 
for  we  find  B.  megastigma  heads  the  list,  and  this, 
although  not  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  is  certainly 
the  most  fragrant  member  of  the  genus.  B.  hetero- 
phylla  is  also  highly  thought  of,  and  a  fair  demand  is 
experienced  for  B.  elatior.  A  large  stock  of  all  of 
them  is  kept.  Some  nice  little  plants  in  small 
6o’s,  obtained  from  cuttings  taken  only  a  few 
months  ago,  promised  exceedingly  well,  and  a  large 
batch  of  older  plants  in  48's  looked  a  perfect  picture 
of  health  and  symmetry.  Bouvardias,  too,  are  done 
well,  for  we  saw  quantities  of  clean,  well-grown 
plants  of  such  varieties  as  Vreelandii,  President 
Cleveland,  Priory  Beauty  and  Alfred  Neuner.  Single 
flowered  varieties  are,  however,  more  popular  than 
double  ones  we  were  informed,  although  the  latter 
command  a  fair  sale.  Berried  Solanums,  too,  are 
another  specialty,  between  two  and  three  thousand 
plants  being  raised  and  sold  each  season.  The 
demand  for  these  pretty  plants  seems  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish,  and  many  a  cottage  window 
contains  one  during  the  dull  months  of  the  year. 

Roses  in  pots  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  fully 
ten  thousand  being  sent  out  each  year.  A  special 
line  is  made  of  such  well-known  climbing  and  pillar 
Roses  as  Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler,  Reve  d'Or, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marechal  Niel  and  William  Allen 
Richardson.  These  are  all  great  favourites,  and 
much  in  request.  The  system  cf  propagation  and 
the  subsequent  cultivation  accorded  to  the  plants  is 
well  worthy  of  mention,  not  only  because  it  is 
an  expeditious  method  of  treatment,  but  because  the 
material  obtained  in  this  way  is  of  the  best  quality. 
All  these  climbing  Roses  are  grafted  upon  the 
Manetti  stock  some  time  in  January,  and  are 
afterwards  grown  on  in  strong  heat.  Needless  to 
say,  they  are  kept  well  supplied  with  water  both  at 
the  root  and  about  the  foliage,  with  the  result  that  by 
the  autumn  they  have  made  large,  healthy  and 
vigorous  plants  that  find  a  ready  sale.  Crimson 
Rambler,  always  a  strong  grower,  simply  luxuriates 
in  the  heat  and  copious  moisture,  and  we  found  it 
somewhat  difficult  of  belief  that  the  plants  had  been 
only  grafted  in  January  of  the  current  year,  of  such 
size  and  strength  were  they. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchii  is  likewise  propagated  to  a 
vast  extent.  Well  over  three  thousand  plants  are 
marketed  from  these  nurseries  each  year.  The  stock 
this  season  is  as  good  as  could  possibly  be  desired, 
being  composed  of  fine  healthy  plants  in  32-pots 
with  growths  of  exceptional  stoutness  and  foliage  of 
remarkable  substance.  Growing  side  by  side  with 
the  pot  Roses  and  Ampelopsis  are  a  host  of  pot 
vines,  these,  of  course,  being  trained  up  to  the  roof, 
where  they  appear  to  have  been  enjoying  themselves 
immensely,  if  stout  canes  that  exhibit  abundant 
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promise  of  ripening  well,  and  leaves  of  large  size  and 
of  a  grand  depth  of  green  are  worth  anything  at  all. 

Although,  as  has  been  stated,  Roses,  Ampelopsis 
and  pot  vines  were  growing  together  in  the  same 
houses  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  to 
temperature,  atmospheric  moisture,  etc.,  the  health 
of  them  all  was  very  noteworthy,  for,  although  we 
looked  about  very  carefully  and  critically,  we  could 
discover  absolutely  no  signs  of  mildew,  green  fly,  or 
any  of  the  other  enemies  with  which  the  gardener 
has  to  contend,  and  which  are  all  the  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  once  they  gain  a  footing  amongst  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of  subjects.  The  old  saw 
about  prevention  being  better  than  cure  is  evidently 
believed  in  at  the  High  Barnet  Nurseries  ;  and  thus 
steps  are  taken  to  prevent  insects  or  mildew  getting 
a  hold,  for  once  a  fortnight  a  little  soft  soap  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  vines  aud  Roses  receive  a 
good  syringing  with  the  mixture.  That  this  is  both 
a  simple  and  efficient,  as  well  as  a  comparatively 
inexpensive  remedy  is  evident  from  the  cleanliness 
of  the  plants  and  their  healthy  and  contented 
appearance  throughout. 

— - -*• - 

OXFORD  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

The  Botanic  Garden  in  the  city  of  colleges  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  oldest  in  the  country,  being 
older  than  that  of  Chelsea.  It  is  situated  in  a  quiet 
nook  of  Oxford,  just  off  one  of  the  principal  thorough¬ 
fares,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  slow  and  winding  River 
Cherwell.  In  this  historical  spot  we  found  our¬ 
selves  some  time  ago,  but  since  returning,  pressure 
upon  our  space  prevented  an  earlier  notice.  As  far 
as  the  plants  are  concerned,  only  those  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  character  are  yet  out  of  season. 

The  Plant  Houses. 

The  new  range  of  plant  houses  constitutes  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  old-fashioned  ones  which  had 
to  do  duty  until  comparatively  recently.  All  those 
which  were  entirely  rebuilt  are  situated  clo;e  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cherwell.  In  the  span-roofed  propa¬ 
gating  house  we  noticed  some  Gesneraceous  plants, 
including  Streptocarpus  Wendlandi,  Klugea  notoni- 
ana,  with  dark  blue  flowers,  and  a  strangely  abnor¬ 
mal  Achimenes  grandiflora,  with  the  flowers 
separated  into  segments.  The  large  blue  flowers  of 
Browallia  grandiflora  were  also  notably  conspicuous. 
The  succulent  house  contains  a  large  collection  of 
subjects,  some  of  which  are  rare  and  valuable, 
including  a  noble  specimen  of  Dasylirion  robustum, 
with  glaucous,  serrate  leaves  of  great  length.  The 
orange  flowers  of  Aloe  Commelinii  are  shaded  with 
a  glaucous  hue,  and  arranged  in  dense  umbellate 
spikes. 

All  the  principal  houses  are  connected  by  means 
of  a  corridor  between  them  and  the  wall  of  the 
garden.  The  latter  is  utilised  for  the  training  of 
climbers,  which  are  now  well  established  and 
flowering  abundantly.  Abutilons  are  represented 
by  Golden  Queen,  with  huge,  golden-yellow  flowers, 
and  by  the  beautiful  A.  megapotamicum,  whose  red 
and  yellow  flowers  contrast  beautifully  with  the 
blue  ones  of  Plumbago  capensis.  The  purple 
flowers  and  lobed  leaves  of  Ipomoea  ficifolia  mark  it 
out  as  a  very  distinct  and  uncommon  climber.  A 
specimen  of  Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  occupying  a  wall 
space  of  8  ft.  by  6  ft.,  was  simply  loaded  with 
hundreds  of  trusses.  Bougainville  a  glabra,  Aristo- 
lochia  brasiliensis,  and  Manettia  bicolor  (the  latter 
io  ft.  high)  are  other  climbers  that  have  done 
splendidly.  Various  dwarf-flowering  subjects  are 
planted  in  the  narrow  borders  of  the  corridor,  and, 
owing  to  the  well-lighted  character  of  the  place,  they 
have  given  every  satisfaction.  The  Gloxinias  were 
particularly  fine,  and  the  strain  excellent.  Impatiens 
Sultani,  Oxalis  ortgiesiana,  and  others  were  also 
noteworthy. 

Several  Stanhopeas  occupy  the  Orchid  house, 
including  S.  Wardii  in  various  forms,  S.  oculata  and 
S.  janischiana.  The  latter  is  very  rare,  and 
flowered  the  other  week.  Cypripedium  Chamber- 
lainianum  and  C.  vexillarium  superbum  were  also 
flowering  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Other  uncommon 
species  were  Dendrobium  glomeratum,  Oncidium  St. 
legerianum,  with  brown  and  yellow  flowers,  Lycaste 
jugosa  and  Angraecum  articulatum.  The  popular 
Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  schroderianum  also  finds 
space  here. 

The  Palm  house  contains  many  large  specimens  of 
various  things,  and  the  side-shelves  accommodate 
smaller  plants.  Musa  Cavendishii  was  bearing  a 


huge  bunch  of  fruit.  Goethea  stricta  stood  18  ft . 
high ;  and  the  tropical  tree  Psidium  cattleyanum 
was  borne  down  with  the  weight  of  fruit  which  had 
the  flavour  of  Strawberries.  The  fruits  of  Ficus 
Cooperi  were  larger  than  marbles.  The  useful 
Allamanda  Williamsii  was  flowering  freely,  as  was  a 
species  of  Dipladenia  imported  on  the  roots  of 
Epidenbrum  fournierianum.  Smaller  plants  in¬ 
cluded  the  beautiful  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
Clerodendron  fallax,  C.  fragrans  flore  pleno  and  a 
large  Crinum  with  forty  to  fifty  flowers  in  an  umbel. 
Impatiens  platyphyllum,  Begonia  corallina,  Scutel¬ 
laria  Ventenati  and  Barleria  lupulina  are  all  useful 
ornamental  subjects.  Very  curious  is  Spathicarpa 
sagittifolia  with  its  green  flowers.  Hamelia  patens, 
orange-scarlet,  and  the  scarlet  Russelia  juncea,  are 
not  so  often  seen  as  they  might  be.  The  latter  is 
well  grown  in  a  basket.  A  curious  Aroid  named 
Nephthytis  picturatus  has  green  leaves  with  silvery 
blotches. 

The  Water  Lily  house  has,  for  maay  years,  been 
a  special  feature  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  and 
the  old  tradition  is  still  admirably  kept  up  by  Mr. 
Baker,  the  curator,  as  a  reference  to  the  number  of 
species,  varieties  and  hybrids  cultivated  will 
show.  We  noted  only  those  in  flower  at 
the  time,  and  which  included  the  intense  blue 
Nymphaea  zanzibarensis,  N.  devoniana,  N.  dentata, 
N.  Sturtevanti  with  rose  flo  .vers  and  blotched  leaves, 
N.  gigantea,  N.  scutifolia,  N.  cyanea,  N.  Eugenie, 
with  flowers  the  colour  of  crushed  strawberry,  N. 
daubenyana,  N.  Lotus  rubra,  N.  1.  monstrosa  with 
good  blooms  at  times,  and  on  other  occasions 
flowerless  and  viviparous.  The  beautiful  yellow  N. 
marliacea  chromatella  and  N.  m.  rosea  have  also 
found  their  way  here,  notwithstanding  the  crowded 
nature  of  the  tank.  The  older  N.  flava  is  not 
forgotten,  however,  nor  the  pretty  N.  amazonica, 
nor  the  richly-coloured  N.  ortgiesiana.  There  is  no 
space  for  the  giant  Victoria  regia,  with  its  immense 
leaves  that  require  a  tank  for  themselves ;  but 
Euryale  ferox,  as  usual,  spreads  its  great,  circular, 
spiny  leaves  over  the  water. 

Some  rare  and  some  choice  aquatics  occupy  the 
bed  of  soil  on  one  side  of  the  tank  or  pots  are  stood 
round  the  sides.  The  deep  blue  flowered  Hydrolea 
spinosa,  the  pale  pink  Herpestes  Monieri,  the  showy 
yellow  Limnocharis  Humboldti  and  the  paler  but 
rare  L.  Plumieri  are  grown  in  pots  dipping  into  the 
water  of  the  tank.  Brachychiton  Horsfieldi  closely 
resembles  a  Hedychium.  The  interior  of  the  fruits 
is  orange-coloured,  and  the  seeds  are  crimson,  and 
partly  covered  with  a  curiously  lacerated  aril.  The 
great  Arrowwort,  Sagittaria  montevidensis  has  white 
flowers  with  three  brown  blotches,  and  the  huge 
leaves  stand  six  feet  high.  It  is  planted  out  in  the 
aquatic  bed. 

In  the  Fern  house  are  some  well-grown  specimens 
of  Adiantum  cardiochlaena,  Davallia  polyantha 
with  golden  spores,  the  beautiful  D.  Thelemanni, 
the  bristly  leaved  Acrostichum  crinitum,  and  the 
beautiful  Asplenium  formosum.  Some  interesting 
plants  may  been  seen  in  the  cool  house  near  the 
main  entrance  including  Begonia  Davisii,  B. 
Froebelli,  B.  Sutherlandi,  Lophospermum  scandens, 
Nierembergia  gracilis,  and  a  double  Fuchsia  named 
Extraordinary,  which  was  one  of  the  first  doubles 
ever  raised,  and  which  first  saw  the  light  at  Cirences¬ 
ter  early  in  the  sixties.  The  corolla  is  blue,  aDd 
the  scarlet  calyx  has  a  remarkable  “fly  away’’ 
appearance  about  it. 


RICHMOND  TERRACE  GARDENS. 

Even  those  who  are  fairly  well  acquainted  with 
the  Thames  valley,  and  the  precincts  of  London  in 
particular,  if  blindfolded  and  set  down  in  the 
Terrace  Gardens  at  Richmond,  would  scarcely 
imagine  themselves  in  a  London  suburb,  and  far  less 
on  the  very  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  steep 
declivities  and  undulated  character  of  the  grounds  in 
these  gardens  would  suggest  the  midst  of  some 
mountainous  or  hilly  country ;  and  those  features 
together  with  the  close  lines  and  clumps  of  tall,  aged 
Elms  and  umbrageous  Horse  Chestnuts,  Limes  and 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  really  hide  the  limited  extent  of 
the  grounds  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  noise  of  wheeled 
vehicles  on  the  main  roads  above  and  below  the 
gardens  they  would  give  the  visitor  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  of  seclusion  and  rural  solitude.  Richmond 
Hill  is  really  one  of  the  few  elevations  in  the  London 
district  and  consists  of  old  valley  gravel  that  has 


not  been  washed  away  by  the  Thames  in  ancient 
times. 

A  place  of  this  character  needs  very  little  adorn¬ 
ment  at  the  hand  of  art  to  render  it  beautiful  and  enjoy¬ 
able.  The  grass  during  the  early  part  of  September 
was  green,  closely  shaven  and  velvety.  Some  beds 
dotted  over  it  at  intervals  and  in  places  that  do  not 
interfere  with  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  same, 
serve  to  enliven  and  break  up  the  monotony  of 
greenery  so  exclusively  predominant  owing  to  the 
size  and  leafy  character  of  the  surrounding  trees. 
The  golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan  and  Mignonette  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning  and  evening  seem  to 
monopolise  a  hollow  in  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds 
by  their  powerful  odour,  which  is  certainly  delicious 
when  so  disseminated  through  the  air  at  some 
distance  away.  Higher  up  are  beds  of  Zinnias, 
Abutilon  Thompsoni,  Begonias  and  standard  Fuchsias, 
all  with  their  proper  surroundings  and  edgings.  In 
fact, the  Begonias, together  with  Heliotrope, generally 
constitute  a  setting  for  the  Fuchsias  and  Abutilons. 
Both  tuberous  Begonias  and  varieties  of  B.  semper- 
florens  have  done  remarkably  well  and  never  look 
better  than  where  they  can  be  seen  from  some  of  the 
terraces  above. — Fiat  lux. 

- 

MESSRS.  LEE  &  SON’S  NURSERIES, 
EALING. 

Visitors  to  the  metropolitan  and  other  autumn  fruit 
exhibitions  have  doubtless  noticed  the  fine  displays 
of  Apples  and  Pears  usually  made  by  this,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  our  nursery  firms.  A  visit  made 
recently  to  see  how  matters  stood,  pomologically 
and  otherwise,  this  season  at  this  branch  of  the  firm 
furnished  an  opportunity  for  taking  a  few  notes, 
which  are  herewith  appended.  The  situation  of  the 
nursery  (an  extensive  one)  is  exposed,  and  the  heavy, 
loamy  soil  is  well  adapted  for  fruit  culture.  Apples, 
to  which  I  will  first  briefly  refer,  are  mostly  grown 
as  pyramid  and  bush  trees,  grafted  on  the  English 
Paradise  and  Crab  stocks.  The  crop  is  a  good  one. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  see  the  fruitfulness  and  vigour  of 
the  little  bush  trees  only  between  two  and  three  years 
old. 

Amongst  many  good  dessert  varieties  noted  may 
be  mentioned  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  very  early,  good 
flavoured  Apple,  red  striped  with  yellow  ;  another 
excellent  early  sort,  although  small,  is  Beauty  of 
Bath,  flushed  with  crimson-red,  whilst  one  of  the 
best  early  kinds  is  Irish  Peach,  of  delicious  aromatic 
flavour,  but  the  finest  of  all  dessert  Apples,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin  is  represented  by  a  grand  stock 
of  trees.  A  great  bearer  is  King  of  the  Pippins, 
and  a  well-known  Apple.  Three  splendid  Apples, 
valuable  either  for  kitchen  or  table,  are  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert,  Peasgood  Nonsuch,  which  attains  a 
large  size  and  is  a  handsome  sort  of  excellent 
flavour,  and  the  old  Gravenstein,  an  irregular  but 
very  handsomely  coloured  fruit  of  very  rich  flavour. 
One  might  refer  to  many  more  good  dessert  kinds 
noted,  for  all  the  best  and  popular  are  grown,  but 
space  forbids.  Of  culinary  varieties,  Stirling  Castle 
is  a  very  large  and  prolific  sort ;  it  bears  too  freely 
to  support  itself  as  a  standard,  but  is  fine  as  a  bush 
tree,  and  is  an  invaluable  kind  for  small  gardens.  A 
large,  showy,  early,  and  first-class  Apple  is  the 
well-known  Lord  Suffield.  Pott's  Seedling  is  a 
variety  that  succeeds  better  in  small  town  gardens 
than  any  other  ;  fruit  large  and  good.  That  fine 
and  distinct  sort,  Bismarck,  is  a  Remarkably  free 
bearer  and  hardy,  vigorous  grower. 

Pears  are  grown  largely  in  the  best  sorts,  and  in 
forms  of  trees  to  suit  all  requirements.  I  will  not 
particularise  varieties,  but  may  say  the  trees  were 
healthy  and  carrying  good  crops. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  grander  stock 
of  trained  Peaches  and  Nectarines  of  all  the  best 
sorts,  as  standards,  half  standards,  dwarf  and 
established  trees  in  pots  for  orchard  house  culture. 
The  collection  of  Cherries  is  a  fine  one,  and  is  grown 
as  pyramids  and  standards  for  orchards ;  as  dwarf 
and  standard  trained  trees  for  walls.  There  is 
always  a  great  demand  for  Morellos.  Plums  also 
deserve  a  strong  word  of  praise.  Although,  hitherto, 
referring  only  to  fruit  trees  yet  I  cannot  close  these 
very  inadequate  notes  without  a  necessarily  brief 
reference  to  the  large  and  healthy  stock  of  Roses 
grown,  the  soil  being  very  favourable  to  their 
culture.  All  sections  are  well  grown  in  all  the  best 
and  popular  varieties.  A  final  note  may  be  found  in 
recording  the  fact  that  the  firm  is  marching  with  the 
times  by  growing  a  good  collection  of  the  now 
deservedly  popular  hardy  herbaceous  plants. — 
J.  Addison. 
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PENTSTEMONS  AT  HAWICK. 

In  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  John  Forbes,  at  Hawick,  I 
saw  amongst  other  fine  things  a  very  large  breadth  of 
Pentstemons,  which  to  me  came  quite  as  a  revela¬ 
tion.  I  was  prepared  to  see  something  good  in  that 
line,  but  had  no  idea  that  the  improvement  of  late 
years  had  been  so  great  until  I  saw  those  now  under 
notice.  One  sees  capital  spikes  occasionally  at 
flower  shows,  but  they  never  look  their  best  unless 
you  see  them  growing.  Here  I  saw  over  200  of  the 
leading  varieties  now  in  commerce  with  a  great  many 
fine  seedlings  not  yet  sent  out ;  the  flowers  of  many 
of  the  varieties  are  now  approaching  the  Gloxinia  in 
shape  and  quite  as  large.  These,  thickly  set  on  a 
spike  from  18  in.  to  2\  ft.,  are  no  mean  sight.  I  noted 
down  the  names  of  some  of  the  best,  which  I  here 
give,  as  it  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers 
who  get  bewildered  wading  through  a  long  list  in 
nurserymen’s  catalogues. 

Some  of  the  best  are  Brian  Wynne,  rosy-scarlet ; 
Buccleuch  Gem,  rosy-pink ;  Charles  Dickens, 
scarlet,  large  white  throat ;  Emile  Deschauel,  clear 
carmine,  extra;  Hugh  G.  Oliver,  purplish-violet; 
Jean  Mace,  rosy-scarlet;  John  McHattie,  rosy-violet ; 
J.  M.  Troupp,  purplish-crimson;  Jules  Sandeau, 
bright  rosy-scarlet ;  Leonidas,  rich  rose ;  Lord 
Ravensworth,  bright  rosy-purple  and  scarlet ;  Neil 
McKinnon,  rosy-scarlet ;  President  Carnot,  brilliant 
scarlet,  enormous  flowers ;  and  Victor  Hugo,  dark 
lilac.  These  would  indeed  be  hard  to  beat.  Some 
of  them  are  new  for  this  year  and  are  of  enormous 
size  ;  I  measured  some  2  in.  across. 

Amongst  the  older  varieties  I  might  name  the 
following  as  being  not  much  behind  the  times : — 
Emile  Paladilhe,  Juvenal,  Joanne  Chatin,  LaBorda, 
La  Superbe,  More  De  Venice,  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
Matamore,  M.  Bouley,  Oliver  Payne,  Surcouf, 
Tissandier.etc. ;  many  of  these  varieties  are  now  well 
known  to  Pentstemon  enthusiasts,  and  need  no  word 
of  mine  to  recommend  them.  They  stand  head  and 
shoulders,  as  the  saying  goes,  above  the  varieties 
we  were  accustomed  to,  not  so  many  years  ago  ;  and 
yet  while  inspecting  a  very  fine  lot  a  short  time  ago, 
in  one  of  our  leading  shows,  I  was  told  by  a  fellow 
critic  they  were  good,  but  that  they  had  quite  as 
good  twenty  years  ago.  This,  of  course,  ended  friendly 
criticism,  and  proved  the  worth  of  the  old  saying 
“  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.” 
Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  my  casual  friend, 
perhaps  he  will  let  us  know  more  about  the  good  old 
sorts  of  twenty  years  ago. 

The  only  drawback  about  Pentstemons  is  that  they 
do  not  stand  long  in  a  cut  state,  which  deters  many 
from  growing  them,  but  as  an  autumn  flower 
for  beds,  borders,  etc.,  nothing  is  more  effective, 
lasting  as  they  do  in  many  cases  into  November. 
Cuttings  may  be  put  in  now  with  a  good  heel  in  a 
cold  frame,  kept  close  for  a  time.  Gradually  admit 
air  as  they  form  roots,  after  which  give  air  whenever 
possible,  if  not  actually  freezing.  Many  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  is  lost  through  matting  up  the  frames  for  days  and 
weeks  on  end  in  the  case  of  a  protracted  storm, 
thereby  weakening  the  plants  ;  whereas  if  left  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light  with  no  protection  whatever  but 
the  glass,  they  will  pull  through  the  hardest 
winter  without  fail.  This  at  least  is  my  experience 
after  many  years’ trial.  Mr.  Forbes  I  notice  puts 
each  cutting  in  a  small  6o-pot,  many  frames  being 
used  to  store  the  large  quantities  required  to  meet 
the  wants  of  his  trade. 

Before  leaving  the  nurseries  I  had  a  short  time 
amongst  the  Phloxes,  which  I  have  so  often  read 
about  in  these  pages  from  time  to  time.  The  best 
spikes  had  been  cut,  but  I  was  able  to  see  from  side 
shoots  that  the  collection  contains  many  startling 
varieties  of  great  size  and  charming  colours. 
Amongst  the  new  varieties  of  this  year,  I  was  struck 
with  the  general  excellence  of  the  following,  namely  : 
Beranger,  rosy- white  ;  Corillon,  bronzy-rose;  Kos¬ 
suth,  rose,  suffused  scarlet  ;  La  Neige,  pure  white, 
15  in.  high  ;  Le  Donon,  bright  rose,  as  large  as  a 
crown  piece  ;  Madame  Pope  Carpentur,  pure  white. 
Amongst  the  general  collection,  the  following  stood 
out  prominently  : — Cendrillon,  bright  scarlet  ;Corne- 
ville,  dark  violet  ;  Embarasement,  salmon-scarlet  ; 
Etna,  deep  orange-scarlet ;  Grevin,  rosy-scarlet ;  Iris, 
bluish-violet  ;  Le  Siecle,  salmon-rose  ;  Le  Vengeur, 
deep  carmine  ;  Liberte,  orange-salmon  ;  Neptune,  dark 
salmon  ;  Pencheur  DTsland,  salmon  and  carmine, 
white  eye  ;  Parachute,  dark  scarlet  ;  Sesostris, 
amaranth  ;  Roxelane,  dark  carmine  ;  Sylphide,  pure 


white,  really  grand.  All  the  above  are  of  faultless 
form,  and  should  be  in  every  collection. 

I  was  shown  one  of  the  first  Phloxes  introduced, 
of  a  pale  lilac  colour,  with  small  rayed  petals,  which, 
when  placed  alongside  of  the  present  day  varieties, 
looks  a  puny  thing  indeed;  yet  it  is  interesting  to 
have  it,  connecting  as  it  does,  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  the  past  with  the  present.  The  recent  trials 
at  Chiswick  have  done  much  in  bringing  the  Phlox 
into  prominence,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  press,  which  keeps  its  readers  well  posted 
up  in  all  the  good  things  going.  We  in  the  provinces 
appreciate  their  efforts  in  this  direction,  trusting  the 
Chiswick  authorities  will  still  further  extend  their 
labours  and  take  up  the  PentstemoD,  as,  like  the 
Phlox,  it  is  everybody's  flower,  and  well  deserves 
recognition  from  the  powers  that  be. — Coila. 

- - 

HARTON  CEMETERY. 

South  Shields  during  the  last  few  years  has  come 
rapidly  to  the  front  as  a  seaside  resort.  It  has  a 
splendid  pier  and  a  fine  stretch  of  seashore  and  two 
beautiful  marine  parks,  which  draw  forth  expressions 
of  admiration  from  its  visitors ;  but  the  prettiest  spot 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  one  that  receives  perhaps 
the  least  attention,  is  the  cemetery  at  Harton.  It  is 
more  like  a  private  park  than  a  public  burial  ground. 
The  cemetery  is  approached  by  a  handsome  avenue 
of  trees  which  terminates  with  a  stone  archway,  on 
the  right  of  which  stands  a  neat  little  villa,  the 
residence  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Bernard 
Cowan,  F.R.H.S  ,  who  has  laid  out  the  grounds 
with  such  skill  and  taste,  and  who  spares  no  time  or 
trouble  in  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  The 
carpet  bedding  in  front  of  the  house  is  a  picture  ; 
and  the  main  avenue  south  is  laid  with  very  fine 
beds  of  crimson  Pelargoniums  and  blue  Lobelia; 
while  the  pretty  borders  of  Carnations  and  Chrysan¬ 
themums  cannot  but  be  admired.  In  the  centre  of 
the  grounds  are  the  two  handsome  chapels  for 
Church  and  Dissent,  while  at  the  side  is  a  pretty 
little  chapel  for  the  Catholic  body.  In  front  of  these 
buildings  are  some  splendid  beds  of  East  Lothian 
Stocks  of  this  year's  growth,  which  emit  a  pleasing 
aroma  ;  and  the  various  plots  are  artistically  laid  out 
with  a  choice  collection  of  Alpine  plants.  A  good 
idea  too  is  the  asphalte  roads,  which  in  fine  weather 
are  free  from  dust,  and  in  rainy  weather  dry  rapidly. 
The  burial  plots  are  laid  out  in  square  blocks,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  trees  and  shrubs  which  completely  hide 
the  cold  and  melancholy-looking  gravestones,  which 
are  such  prominent  features  of  so  many  cemeteries 
Mr.  Cowan,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  cemetery 
during  the  five  years  of  its  existence,  has  proved 
himself  a  master  in  the  art  of  horticulture  and  a 
skilled  artist.  Harton  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 

- - - - 


ISCELLANY. 


TACSONIAS  DROPPING  THEIR  BUDS. 

On  page  47  of  the  issue  of  The  Gardening 
World  for  September  21st,  Mr.  W.  Hayward 
complains  of  his  Tacsonia  dropping  its  buds,  and 
asks  to  be  furnished  with  a  reason  for  this 
regrettable  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  plant.  As 
the  plant  has  recently  been  consigned  to  its  present 
quarters  the  soil  is  possibly  of  too  rich  a  nature. 
This  has  resulted  in  over  luxuriant  growth  and  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  floriferousness.  No 
stimulants  whatever  in  the  way  of  liquid  manure 
must  be  given,  for  to  do  so  will  only  aggravate  the 
evil.  Clear  water  will  answer  all  purposes.  The 
plant  may  be  spurred  back  pretty  severely  during 
the  winter  months,  indeed  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  thin  out  the  growths  to  a  considerable  extent  now. 
Next  spring,  when  it  is  making  fresh  growths, 
carefully  refrain  from  giving  manure  of  any  kind,  but 
simply  keep  it  well  supplied  with  clear  water.  This 
will  check  the  over-luxuriance  of  growth  and  will 
most  likely  put  a  stop  to  the  casting  of  the  flower 
buds  complained  of. — P.  P. 


DANGERS  OF  NICOTINE. 

The  article  od  the  above  subject  appearing  on 
page  47  of  the  last  issue  of  The  Gardening 
World  deals  with  a  subject  that  may  well 
receive  the  careful  attention  of  the  gardening 


fraternity  generally.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
nicotine  in  a  more  or  less  highly  concentrated  con¬ 
dition  is  much  esteemed  by  gardeners  as  a  valuable 
assistant  in  their  warfare  with  the  insect  pests  that 
attack  our  plants.  That  the  practice  may  be 
attended  with  very  real  and  tangible  dangers,  the  tale 
of  the  poisoned  Grapes  is  sufficient  evidence.  But 
this  is  not  all.  F'umigation  with  tobacco  and  tobacco 
paper  or  rag  is  extensively  practised  throughout  the 
country.  In  many  places  it  is  the  rule  that  the 
operator  has  to  stay  in  the  noxious  and  deadly 
atmosphere  for  some  time,  often  an  hour  or  two. 
How  many  youDg  gardeners  have  been  injured  by 
this  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Certain  it  is  that 
although  some  have  become  so  used  to  the  poison  as 
to  be  able  to  stay  in  houses  that  are  being  smoked 
for  some  time  with  comparative  impunity,  still  to  by 
far  the  larger  number  it  is  intensely  disagreeable  and 
even  dangerous.  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  see  the 
subject  taken  up  and  handled  thoroughly,  in  which 
event  I  doubt  not  a  great  deal  of  useful  information 
would  be  brought  to  light. — W.  S. 


QUEEN  ANNE’S  POCKET  MELON. 

In  growth  and  foliage,  this  does  not  differ  markedly 
from  the  ordinary  cultivated  form  of  the  Melon,  of 
which  it  is  a  striking  and  markedly  distinct  variety. 
Both  are  really  forms  of  Cucumis  melo.  Queen 
Anne’s  Pocket  Melon  is  seldom  met  with  in  culti¬ 
vation,  but  might  well  be  grown  in  warm  conserva¬ 
tories  for  the  decorative  effect  of  the  fruits,  which 
are,  roughly  speaking,  about  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball, 
or  occasionally  larger,  and  tawny  orange-red,  beau¬ 
tifully  marbled  with  dark  brown  blotches,  forming 
broad  longitudinal  bands.  The  blotches  often 
coalesce  to  form  a  broad  band  of  wavy  outline, 
giving  the  fruit  a  highly  ornamental  appearance. 
Unfortunately  the  fruits  do  not  hang  long  after 
reaching  maturity.  They  have  the  strong  and 
agreeable  odour  of  Melons,  and  some  consider  them 
edible,  while  other  authorities  distinctly  state  that 
they  are  not  edible.  It  is  considered  to  be  of 
African  origin,  and  until  quite  recently  it  was  fruitiDg 
abundantly  in  the  Water  Lily  House  at  Kew. 


CLEMATIS  FLAMMUL.A. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  finest  late-flowering 
Clematises  in  cultivation.  In  early  situations  it 
flowers  about  the  end  of  July,  but  in  other  quarters 
where  it  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  sun  it  maybe 
seen  in  bloom  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October. 
What  a  glorious  picture  the  large  panicles  of  pure 
white  flowers,  backed  by  the  dark  green  hue  of  the 
leaves,  form  in  the  dewy  autumn  mornings,  and  how 
delicious  is  the  fragrance  exhaled  from  them. 
Probably  C.  Flammula  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Clematises  to  be  found  in  our  gardens,  for  it  was 
brought  from  Southern  Europe  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  A  hardy,  vigorous  climber,  it  is 
seen  at  its  best  when  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  over 
some  old  arbour,  trellis,  or  other  piece  of  rustic 
work,  and  should  be  extensively  utilised  for  that 
purpose,  as  once  planted  it  is  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  itself.  There  are  several  forms  of  it  supposed  to 
be  more  or  less  improvements  upon  the  type,  but 
they  vary  but  slightly  from  the  original,  which,  after 
all,  is  good  enough  for  anything  without  any  improve¬ 
ment. 

MULCHING  STRAWBERRY  BEDS. 

The  Dutch  hoe  should  be  kept  at  work  amongst 
planlations  of  Strawberries  now  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  weeds  and  encourage  growth.  Some 
make  a  practice  of  digging  the  weeds  in  between 
the  rows,  but  this  I  do  not  believe  in,  as  Strawberry 
plantations  should  not  have  the  soil  between  the 
plants  disturbed  at  all  deeply,  simply  keeping  the 
soil  stirred  by  means  of  a  hoe.  I  also  give  my 
plants  a  good  mulching  of  short  rotten  stable 
manure  each  autumn,  say  about  the  end  of  October 
or  the  beginning  of  November.  Care  is  of  course 
taken  not  to  bury  the  crowns  too  deeply.  Many 
growers  advise  mulchiDg  in  spring  instead  of  autumn, 
but  I  much  prefer  to  apply  the  dressing  at  the  latter 
season,  and  always  find  it  productive  of  as  good 
results  as  could  be  desired. — Invicta. 


STRATIOTES  ALOIDES. 

It  may  be  very  truthfully  said  of  this  aquatic 
without  in  the  least  stretching  or  directing  the  truth 
that  it  is  rather  more  curious  than  pretty.  Still  the 
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curious  often  possess  more  attraction  than  the 
beautiful,  a  case  in  point  being  the  above  plant, 
which  is  often  referred  to  in  common  parlance  as 
the  Crab’s  Claw,  Freshwater  Soldier,  &c.  The  leaves 
of  the  plant  resemble  those  of  a  small  Aloe  very 
closely,  and  are  produced  in  thick  rosettes,  the  tips 
just  peeping  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  plant  being  entirely  submerged.  By  far 
the  most  vigorous  examples  of  it  that  we  have  yet 
noticed  are  to  be  found  in  the  large  lake  at  Alder- 
maston  Court,  the  county  residence  of  C.  Keyser, 
Esq.  They  were  first  planted  a  number  of  years 
ago  through  the  agency  of  an  enthusiast  in  British 
Botany,  who  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  the 
former  owner  of  the  estate.  The  plants  have 
rapidly  multiplied  since  then,  and  are  without  doubt 
quite  at  home.  The  great  drawback  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Stratiotes  aloides  into  ornamental  waters 
is  that  once  it  recovers  itself  itself  of  the  check 
resulting  from  the  change  of  abode  its  growth 
becomes  so  rampant  as  to  need  curtailment  in  order 
to  prevent  it  encroaching  too  much  upon  other 
plants  in  its  vicinity. 

TEA  ROSES. 

This  section  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers  has  become 
immensely  popular  of  late  years,  and  when  we  take 
all  things  into  consideration  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  is  so.  It  is  true  that  the  Teas  may  not  possess  so 
robust  a  constitution  as  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  and 
that  a  little  more  care  and  attention  with  regard  to 
covering  them  up,  especially  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  Scotland,  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pass 
safely  through  our  winters  ;  but  after  all  they  richly 
repay  these  attentions.  The  delicate  and  beautiful 
shades  of  colour  to  be  seen  in  this  section  are 
observable  nowhere  else,  and  for  continuity  of 
blooming  they  leave  the  H.  Ps  far  behind.  We 
have  some  beds  filled  with  different  varieties  in 
which  the  plants  have  been  blooming  without 
cessation  during  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and  are 
now  at  the  end  of  September  showing  a  quantity  of 
buds  that  demonstrate  the  fact  that  they  intend  to 
keep  on  blooming  until  frost  puts  a  stop  to  further 
growth  for  the  season. — P.  B. 


LABURNUM  F  LOWERING  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  as  to  the 
reason  of  this  extraordinary  freak  of  nature  ?  In 
the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Tweedy,  Widmore  House, 
Bromley,  Kent,  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  small 
tree  of  Laburnum  covered  with  long  beautiful 
racemes  of  flower  ;  it  was  covered  in  the  month  of 
May  with  bloom.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  any  readers 
of  The  Gardening  World  could  give  me  their 
opinion  as  to  its  flowering  the  second  time  in  the 
same  year. — John  Ford,  Gardener,  Netherton,  Widmore 
Road,  Bromley,  Kent. 


IMPATIENS  ROYLEI. 

A  great  favourite  in  cottage  gardens,  this  handsome 
and  easily-contented  plant  is  but  comparatively 
rarely  seen  in  the  more  pretentious  gardens  of  the 
wealthy,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  few  plants  that 
present  a  more  attractive  appearance,  and  certainly 
none  more  easy  of  culture.  In  fact,  once  it  obtains 
a  footing  in  a  position  in  which  it  is  at  all  possible  to 
exist,  it  comes  up  year  after  year  as  freely  as  could 
well  be  desired.  Nowand  again  one  comes  across  it 
in  the  most  unexpected  of  places,  a  fact  that  really 
causes  a  good  deal  of  wondering  conjecture  as  to 
how  it  managed  to  get  there.  In  height  the  plant 
varies  from  6  ft.  to  io  ft.,  according  to  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  growing,  whilst  the  rose  or  rosy-pink 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  It  is  thus 
a  most  suitable  subject  for  the  wild  garden,  as  well 
as  for  the  back  row  in  the  mixed  herbaceous  border. 
Although  it  was  originally  brought  from  India  it 
may  now  be  seen  growing  wild  in  more  than  one 
neglected  corner  where  the  seed  has  fallen  and 
germinated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is 
the  finest  of  the  hardy  Impatiens,  and  as  such  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  lay  store  by  hardy 
plants  of  all  kinds. 

A  YELLOW  VIOLA  FROM  ELGIN. 

Last  week  some  bunches  of  a  yellow  Viola,  new  to 
us,  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Cunningham, 
nurserymen,  Elgin,  N.  B.  The  flowers  were  nearly 
circular  and  measured  2  in.  by  2J  in.,  which  is  a  good 
size  for  this  late  period  of  the  year.  The  lip  was 


clear  yellow,  and  the  other  four  petals  closely 
veined  with  a  similar  hue  on  a  creamy-yellow 
ground.  The  general  effect  at  a  short  distance  away 
was  that  the  flowers  were  canary-yellow,  with  a  few 
short,  violet  rays  at  the  base  of  the  three  lower 
petals.  For  beds  or  borders  the  variety  would  no 
doubt  answer  admirably,  provided  the  plants  are  of 
close,  branching,  and  bushy  habit.  No  particulars 
whatever  accompanied  the  specimens,  so  that  we 
cannot  vouch  for  the  habit  of  the  plants. 

POTATO  COCKERILL'S  SEEDLING. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  allow  me 
to  correct  a  little  mistake  which  appearei  in  The 
Gardening  World  of  the  21st  inst.,  regarding 
Cockerill's  Seedling  Potato.  It  was  raised  by 
myself,  Thomas  Cockerill,  and  not  Mr.  A.  Cockerill. 
It  is  white  fleshed,  round,  of  good  quality,  a  very 
heavy  cropper,  and  is  a  cross  between  Schoolmaster 
and  The  Canon  (Carter’s).  In  the  garden  with  me 
it  is  a  very  robust  grower. — -Thos.  Cockerill,  Head 
Gardener  to  Miss  E.  E.  Arkwright,  The  Gate  House, 
Wirksworth ,  Derbyshire. 


DAHLIA  MRS.  FRANCIS  FELL. 

This  Dahlia,  which  is  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
Cactus  section,  received  First-class  Certificates  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  on  September  4th,  and  at 
the  grand  show  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  7th  of  last  year, 
where  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham.  As  shown  then  it  was  very  nearly  a 
pure  white  flower.  Grown,  however,  in  the  open, 
without  any  shade  at  all,  it  assumes  a  blush-pink 
tint,  which,  although  pretty  enough  in  itself,  is 
rather  disappointing(when  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
white  flower  expected  by  the  cultivator. 

- - 

THE  PASSION  FLOWER. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  some  information, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Manchester  City  News, 
respecting  that  beautiful  production  of  Nature,  the 
Passion  Flower,  with  explanation  of  the  name  ;  it 
may  be  useful,  he  thinks,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to 
others  who  are  interested  in  such  inquiries. 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  appellation. 
This  does  not  rest  upon  the  popular  and  limited 
sense  of  the  word  passion,  unreasoning  and  furious 
anger,  such  as  declares  and  illustrates  an  unhappy 
temperament,  both  in  men  and  women,  and  calls 
only  for  our  pity.  “  Passion  ”  properly  denotes  any 
very  deep-seated  emotion,  as  when  we  speak  of 
passionate  love,  passionate  attachment,  passionate 
desire.  Hence  it  passes,  in  the  language  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  the  profound  emotions  of 
"  Passion  week,”  or  the  few  days  preceding  the 
Crucifixion,  with  the  most  solemn  and  far-reaching 
word  ever  spoken,  tetelestai,  “  It  is  finished,”  and  in 
reference  to  this  it  is  that  the  flower  has  its  name, 
originally  Flos  Passionis  Christi,  bestowed  in  the 
time  of  Columbus. 

Columbus,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  for  his  best 
friend  that  purest  and  wisest  of  mediaeval  queens, 
Isabella  of  Castille,  the  admirable  woman,  always 
full  of  mercy  to  the  vanquished,  by  whose  command 
surgeons  were  first  provided  for  the  wounded  upon 
the  battle-field,  and  whose  entire  reign  was  marked 
by  piety  of  word  and  deed.  Isabella  it  was  who  first 
appreciated  the  lofty  schemes  of  Columbus,  and, 
when  others  held  aloof,  facilitated  the  enterprises 
which  by-and-bye  were  to  double  the  world.  Soon 
as  she  heard  that  her  new  subjects  beyond  the 
western  sea  were  heathens,  she  hastened  to  despatch 
missionaries.  As  in  a  hundred  other  grand  schemes 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  suffering,  a  woman  thus  led  the  way  in  con¬ 
veyance  to  them  of  spiritual  truth.  These  first  of 
the  Christian  missionaries — first,  that  is,  to  start 
from  Europe— full  of  the  traditions  of  the  mighty 
work  accomplished  by  Helena,  Melanie,  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Brighit,  Paulinus,  Bertha,  Emma  of  Normandy, 
and  the  rest  of  the  illustrious  band  who  lived  and 
died  before  a.d.  1000— were  Jesuit  priests.  They 
soon  descried  a  wonderful  flower,  previously  quite 
unknown,  which  seemed  to  them  to  present  emblems 
of  leading  facts  connected  with  Passion  week,  and  to 
convey  a  sort  of  s)  mbolical  assurance  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Christianity,  and  forthwith  bestowed 
upon  it  the  name  now  before  us.  The  plant  was 
soon  carried  to  Spain,  thence  to  Bologna  and  Rome, 


in  due  course  to  Belgium,  and  eventually  to 
England. 

The  first  mention  of  it  in  existing  literature  seems 
to  have  been  made  by  Monardes,  the  celebrated  old 
physician  of  Seville  (temp.  Queen  Elizabeth),  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  that  of  a  well-known  beautiful 
genus  of  the  Labiatae.  Monardes  never  himself 
visited  America,  but  he  was  supremely  industrious 
in  collecting  information  from  travellers  ;  in  regard 
to  the  Passion  Flower,  he  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
further  indebted  to  Oviedo,  author  of  the  famous 
“Natural  History  of  the  Indies,”  1535.  Monardes 
whose  book  was  devoted  chiefly  to  medical  botany, 
found  a  translator  of  it  into  English,  in  one,  John 
Frampton,  1577.  Frampton’s  title,  as  usual  in  the 
books  of  this  period,  is  quaint  and  lengthy.  “  Joyfull 
Newes  out  of  the  Newfound  World.  .  .  .  the 

rare  and  singular  virtues  of  divers  and  sundry 
herfces,”  and  soon.  Whatever  its  deficiencies,  the 
book  is  interesting  as  the  earliest  noteworthy  account, 
in  English,  of  the  vegetable  and  other  products  of 
America.  Oviedo  appears  to  remain  in  the  original 
Spanish.  Drawings  of  the  flower,  ludicrously  mis¬ 
represented  and  exaggerated,  were  published  it 
would  seem  by  the  Jesuit  artists.  Such  at  all  events 
is  the  character  of  one  copied  by  old  Parkinson  in 
the  “  Paradisus  Terrestris,”  1629,  p.  394,  palpably  a 
superstitious  make-up.  Parkinson  gives  at  the  same 
time,  upon  the  opposite  page,  a  fairly  correct  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  genuine  Imago,  described  by  him  as  “  the 
surpassing  delight  of  all  flowers.”  Johnson,  in  his 
appendix  to  Gerald's  "Herbal,”  1633,  calls  it  “  an 
epitome  of  our  Saviour’s  passion,”  and  adds  that 
although  the  plant  was  rare  it  grew  "in  great  plenty 
with  Mistress  Tuggy  at  Westminster.”  The  poets, 
of  course,  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  so 
suggestive  a  theme,  the  way  led,  so  far  as  we  know, 
by  old  Rembertus  Rapinus,  in  his  celebrated 
"  Hortorum.”  The  passage,  accurately  descriptive, 
and  opening  with, 

Flos  alte  incisus,  crispato  margine  frondes, 
will  be  found  by  the  curious  in  "  Liber  Primus,”  on 
p.  23.  (Leyden  edit.,  1672,  Chetham  Library). 
Sometimes  called  the  Holy  Rood  flower,  and  re¬ 
garded  as  the  ecclesiastical  emblem  of  Holy  Cross 
Day,  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  Passion 
Flower  is  introduced  in  the  iron  work  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  choir  screens  of  two  of  our  cathedrals,  Lichfield 
and  Hereford.  No  two,  after  all,  of  the  old  inter¬ 
preters  agree  as  to  the  representative  significance  of 
the  several  parts.  The  most  reasonable  idea  seems 
to  be  that  the  ten  "  petals,”  say  rather  the  ten 
pieces  of  the  perianth,  represent  the  Apostles — 
Judas,  who  betrayed,  and  Peter  who  denied,  being 
absent ;  the  three  stigmas  the  tri-personality,  and 
the  five  stamens  the  five  wounds.  The  thecaphore 
(or  gynophore)  is  the  shaft  of  the  Cross ;  the  corona 
is  the  crown  of  thorns,  though  some  prefer  the 
aureola,  halo,  or  "glory  ”  placed  round  the  head  by 
painters.  This  last,  it  hardly  needs  saying,  could 
not  possibly  have  entered  into  the  original  concep¬ 
tion.  Lastly,  there  are  the  tendrils,  which  stand  for 
the  cords;  and  the  juice  and  the  pulp  of  the  fruit, 
which,  when  cut  open,  is  blood-colour. 

All  this  may  be  very  inviting  to  lovers  of  fable 
and  the  marvellous,  but  how  far  away  eclipsed  by 
the  realities  which  pertain  to  the  flower  as  an  object 
of  botanical  study  !  The  structure  and  the  life- 
history  of  the  Passion  Flower  count  with  the  most 
interesting  known  to  science.  These,  too,  may  be 
learned  from  120  different  species  of ’Passion  Flowers, 
strictly  so-called,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
nearly  100  relatives,  the  aggregate  constituting  the 
order  Passiflorae.  The  genuine  Passion  Flowers  are 
natives  chiefly  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
where  they  are  the  pride  of  the  woods  and  forests, 
ascending  gracefully  to  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
trees.  In  the  Genoese  Riviera,  Passion  Flowers  are 
trained  so  as  to  mount  into  aged  Olives,  there  develop¬ 
ing  quite  a  sea  of  emerald  foliage,  decked  with 
innumerable  blossoms.  When  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  began,  many  species  were  introduced 
and  became  general  favourites,  no  plant  able  to  climb 
being  more  decorative.  The  common  blue-flowered, 
the  Passiflora  caerulea,  arrived  from  South  Brazil  in 
1625.  This  one,  fortunately,  is  well  suited  to  the 
English  climate.  How  gloriously  it  flourishes  in  the 
western  counties,  as  about  Bristol  and  Bath,  covering 
house  fronts  with  its  verdant  tapestry,  in  summer 
literally  “star  spangled  ”  and  in  autumn  adorned 
with  fruit  like  golden  plums  !  At  Penzance  it  grows 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  salt  water.  Sometimes, 
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instead  of  being  put  forth  singly,  the  flowers  of  the 
Passifloras  are  borne  in  pendulous  clusters,  singularly 
brilliant,  as  in  the  scarlet  P.  racemosa.  The  colours, 
in  one  species  or  another,  are  indefinitely  various, 
ranging  from  pearl-white  to  the  richest  carmine ; 
so  are  the  dimensions  which  reach  from  the  width  of 
a  sixpence  to  that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Individually,  the  flowers  are  short  lived.  Never 
mind.  As  with  the  Convolvulus,  the  “  morning 
glory”  well  called;  as  with  the  wavelets  of  the 
incoming  tide,  /Eschylus’  “  many  twinkling  smiles  of 
ocean,”  they  succeed  day  by  day  countlessly  and 
without  pause.  Sometimes  they  are  fragrant, 
the  odour  is  then  Hyacinthize  or  like  that  of 
Mignonette. 

[To-  be  continued.) 

 -  ♦  -  

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

A  Book  for  Exhibitors. 

*  The  Horticultural  Handbook  and  Exhibitor's 
Guide,  by  William  Williamson,  gardener, 
Tarvit,  Fife.  Revised  by  Malcolm  Dunn, 
Dalkeith  Park.  New  Edition,  enlarged.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London,  1895.  Price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 
and  2S.  paper  cover. 

The  scope  of  this  book  is  so  wide  that  the  articles 
on  each  separate  subject  are  necessarily  brief.  It 
runs  to  248  pages  including  the  index,  but  beiDg 
printed  in  large,  bold  and  clear  type,  this  again  limits 
details.  Being  written  by  two  good  gardeners  _ for 
their  brethren  in  the  profession,  it  deals  with  nothing 
that  is  not  to  the  point,  and  if  for  this  reason  it  may 
be  lacking  in  interest  for  the  general  reader,  it  will 
prove  useful  to  cultivators  and  exhibitors  as  a  book 
of  reference  on  their  respective  hobbies.  The  edit¬ 
ing  has  been  well  done,  yet  a  few  slips  of  the  pen 
have  occurred  such  as  Dichorizandra  mosaica,  for 
Dichorisandra  musaica,  Asplenium  Trichomanes 
cristata  for  cristatum,  and  Chrysanthemum  Wm. 
Seaward  for  Seward.  Elaeodendron  orientale  is  still 
erroneously  named  Aralia  Chabrieri.  The  term 
“  fibry  "  loam  is  often  used  for  fibrous  loam,  the 
latter  term  being  also  used  and  varied  with  the  term 
“  turfy  ”  loam. 

The  articles  on  electing  judges  and  judging  are 
rather  interesting  and  should  be  read  by  those 
qualifying  themselves  for  that  important  work.  The 
method  of  electing  judges,  by  a  form  sent  to  all  of  the 
would-be  competitors,  is  rather  a  cumbrous  one 
though  otherwise  likely  to  give  satisfactory  results  in 
the  end.  Specialists  for  each  separate  class  of  sub¬ 
jects  is  desired  and  one  thoroughly  qualified  man 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  “  do  the  work 
quite  as  well,  probably  better  and  more  expeditiously 
than  the  usual  triumvirate.”  The  decimal  system  of 
estimating  the  relative  value  of  an  exhibit  is 
advocated,  the  standard  being  the  unit,  denoting  a 
perfect  specimen.  The  process  is  very  simple  for 
those  who  understand  decimals. 

Independently  of  the  introduction  and  a  supple¬ 
ment,  the  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  namely 
plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The 
principal  species  and  varieties  of  plants  used  for 
exhibition  purposes  are  mentioned  with  a  view  to 
guide  those  intending  to  become  exhibitors,  but  in 
several  instances  the  number  of  sorts  mentioned  is 
far  too  limited  to  meet  the  various  requirements  of  a 
large  exhibition.  This  becomes  most  evident,  per¬ 
haps,  when  dealing  with  such  popular  and  extensive 
classes  of  plants  as  Chrysanthemums  and  Roses, 
especially  the  former,  in  which  so  great  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  effected  in  recent  years.  One  of  the 
subdivisions  of  plants  is  entitled  miscellaneous 
exhibition  plants,  and  includes  a  large  number  of 
kinds,  but  an  inspection  of  the  chapter  shows  that  it 
might,  with  convenience.be  broken  into  two,  namely, 
florists’  flowers  and  forced  shrubs. 

The  various  cultural  details,  so  far  as  they  go,  and 
which  really  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole 
book,  leave  little  room  for  fault-finding,  being 
written  up  quite  in  professional  style,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  authors,  who  are  highly 
skilled  men  in  their  respective  spheres  of  labour. 
The  chapter  on  manures  is  rather  weak,  owing  to  its 
conciseness  and  lack  of  detail  such  as  would  enable 
the  bulk  of  the  craft  to  master  the  more  important 
facts  of  the  science,  which  is  annually  becoming  of 
greater  consequence  to  the  members  of  the  craft 
who  would  be  in  the  van  of  light  and  leading 
amongst  their  fellow  men  of  the  craft.  The  points 
of  merit  required  in  each  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable 


or  class  of  the  same  are  put  very  pointedly  and 
clearly,  and  will  doubtlessly  assist  those  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  The  supplement  deals  with  the 
Rose,  Chrysanthemum,  and  Carnation  with  a  fair 
degree  of  fulness,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
book.  The  closing  chapters  on  the  ”  Judging  of 
Horticultural  Exhibits  by  Cultural  Merit  and  Rela¬ 
tive  Value,”  as  well  as  the  "Judging  of  Cottagers' 
Gardens  and  Allotments,”  brings  the  book  well  up 
to  date. 

- -*■ - 

OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Anderson,  the  sole  partner  of  Messrs.  Benjamin 
Reid  &  Co.,  nurserymen  and  implement  makers, 
Aberdeen.  Mr.  Anderson  had  been  suffering  from  a 
severe  internal  complaint  for  some  time  past,  but 
was  able  to  attend  to  business  till  about  seven  weeks 
ago,  after  which  he  gradually  got  worse  and  died  at 
his  residence,  252,  Great  Western  Road,  Aberdeen, 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th  inst.  He  was  borne  in 
Gamrie,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Banffshire,  and 
adopted  the  trade  of  his  father,  who  was  a  blacksmith. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Macduff,  where  he  started 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  later  on  became 
traveller  to  Messrs.  G.  W.  Murray  &  Co.,  Banff 
Foundry.  He,  along  with  Mr.  R.  Garvie,  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ben  Reid  &  Co.  and 
for  some  time  acted  as  traveller  for  the  firm,  whose 
business  and  reputation  he  greatly  extended,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
colonies.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  at  all  the  leading 
shows  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years,  leaving  a 
widow  and  two  sons  to  mourn  his  loss.  His  remains 
were  interred  on  the  i6;h  inst.  in  Springbanlc 
Cemetery,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  people,  including  the  employees  at  Bon 
Accord  Works  and  the  Royal  Tradesmen  of  Aber¬ 
deen. 

■ - - 

Questions  add  snsiueRS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Grapes  Shrivelling. — Doubtful-.  It  often  happens 
that  owing  to  neglect  or  ignorance,  Vines,  as  soon  as 
the  Grapes  are  ripe,  are  suffered  to  become  dust  dry 
at  the  root.  This  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the 
shrivelling  of  the  berries  of  which  you  complain. 
Give  the  border  a  good  soaking  of  clear  water  if  it  is 
at  all  dry.  If  you  give  plenty  of  air  you  need  not 
fear  any  ill  effects  from  damp  just  yet.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  keep  Vines  so  short  of  water,  as  it 
exercises  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  wood  as 
well  as  upon  the  berries. 

Hermaphrodite  Begonia.— Iris  :  It  is  certainly  a 
curiosity,  though  it  has  been  seen  before,  and  is 
not  confined  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  strain  of 
seeds.  We  do  not  recollect  seeing  so  distinct  an 
instance  of  it.  The  ordinary  male  flowers  are  absent 
and  the  two  lateral  female  flowers  are  distinctly 
hermaphrodite.  Two  of  the  flowers  had  each  a 
cluster  of  stamens  and  a  style,  with  more  or  less 
perfect  stigmas  protruding  from  the  centre  of  them, 
thus  showing  that  the  ovary  was  superior.  The  only 
trace  of  the  ovary  was  a  cluster  of  ovules  amongst 
the  stamens.  Another  flower  had  a  cluster  of  well 
formed  stamens  containing  pollen,  while  the  ovary 
was  perfectly  superior,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
stamens  and  open  on  one  side,  showing  a  large  cluster 
of  ovules.  It  was  also  furnished  with  stigmas.  So 
distinct  a  reversion  to  an  ancestral  condition  does  not 
often  occur.  The  flower  stalks  carried  bracts 
coloured  like  the  ordinary  sepals. 

Apple  to  Name. — Inquirer  :  The  fruit  you  send  is 
Blenheim  Orange,  although  the  stalk  and  the  base  of 
the  fruit  are  not  characteristic  of  this  well-known 
variety.  There  are  several  forms  grown,  which, 
however,  vary  only  slightly  from  the  original. 

Late  Apple. — R.  A. :  The  Apple  is  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  sometimes  met  with  under  the  name  of 
Woolaton  Pippin.  It  is  a  dessert  variety  of  first- 
class  quality,  and  of  exceedingly  handsome  appear¬ 
ance.  It  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  trees  as 
long  as  possible.  It  is  a  splendid  keeper. 

Names  of  Fruits. — G. :  1,  Court  Pendu  Plat ;  2. 
Blenheim  Orange. — Tommy  :  The  card-board  box  is 
unsuitable  for  sending  heavy  articles  like  fruit.  It 
got  knocked  about  in  coming  through  the  post  and 
the  labels  were  all  displaced  except  two,  which  were, 
2,  an  immature  specimen  of  Lord  Suffield  or  Lord 
Grosvenor  ;  6,  not  recognised.  Please  send  fruits  in 
a  wooden  or  tin  box  next  time.  Other  consignments 
of  fruit  not  answered,  next  week. 

Names  of  Plants  — James  Cameron  :  Polygonum 
cuspidatum. — P.  M.  :  3,  Encephalartos  villosus  (a 
Cycad). — A.  S.  S.:  1,  Carduus  heterophyllus  ;  2, 
Valeriana  officinalis  ;  3,  Tropatolum  speciosum  ;  4,  a 
species  of  Hvpnum  we  do  not  recognise ;  5, 

Impatiens  Roylei. — Iris  :  1,  Aster  Linosyris  (some¬ 
times  called  Chrysocoma  Linosyris)  ;  2,  Galega 

officinalis  alba. 

Communications  Received. — Sulton  &  Sons. — 
C.  A.  Pearson. — C.H — Geo.  Tolman. — J.C. — 
J.  Peebles.  -  Doubtful — L.L — R.T. — A.  Lamb. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

P.  Lambert,  Trier,  Rheinprovinz,  Germany. — 
Catalogue  of  Roses,  1895-96. 

Dammaxn  &  Co.,  San  Giovanni,  Teduccio,  Nap’es, 
Italy. — Vegetable  Seeds  (special  offer  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade  only)  ;  also  wholesale  offer  of  Novelties  for 
1895  to  1896. 

- •+■ - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  24 th,  1895. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  slow  market  for 
Agricultural  seeds.  Winter  Tares  steady.  Rye 
easier.  Red  Clover  promises  to  be  plentiful. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  2jth,  1895. 


Apples . per  bushel  1 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  pertoolbs  35  0  40  o 
Cherries,  half  sieve 
Currants,  Black. ..half 
sieve 

Currants,  Red...  half 
sieve 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Grapes,  per  lb . o  C  16 

Pine-apples. 

— St.  Michael's  each  26  60 
Plums  per  half  sieve  16  26 

Strawberries  . 

Peaches . per  doz.  10  60 

Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

1.  d  s.  d. 

030 


I 

Vegetables. — A.erage  Retail  Prices 


1.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  3  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  4 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  3  0 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers . doz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  1  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  3 

Endive,  French,  djz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 


j.  d.  1.  d.  s.  d- 

6  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

3  0  Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

4  0  Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 

Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
6  0  Seakale...per  basket 

2  o  Smallsaladlng, punnet  o  4 
0  6  Spinach  per  lb.  0  6 

3  0  Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 

0  6  Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


t.  d. 

Asters  (English)  doz. 

bunches  . 3  o 

Arum  Lilies.  12  blms.  3  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  0 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blms.  1  6 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  blms.  1  6 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bchs.  3  o 
Euoharls  ...per  doz.  1  6 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  2  0 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  4  0 
Lilium  lancifolium 

per  doz.  1  0 
Lilium  longlflorum 

per  doz.  3  0 
Lily  oi  the  Valley, 

doz.  sprays  1  o 
M? rguerltes.  12  bun.  1  6 
MailenhalrFern,i2bs.4  0 


s.  d  s.  d  s.  d- 

Orchids,  doz.  blooms  I  6  12  o 

6  o  Pansies,  doz.  bun . 1  0  20 

4  0  Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  40  So 
3  0  Frimula,  double,  doz. 

1  0  sprays  06  09 

2  0  Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  20  40 

Roses  (indoor),  doz.  06  10 
20  ,,  Tea, white,  doz.  10  20 

|  ,,  Niels  .  30  60 

60  ,,  Yellow,  doz.  ...  2  0  30 

26  ,,  Safrano 

3  o  I  (English),  doz.  ...10  20 

i  Red  Roses . 0  910 

6  0  Pink  Roses  . . 1  020 

i  Roses, mixed, doz. bhs.  30  60 
2  6  Smilax,  per  bunch  ...20  40 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

4  o  sprays  . 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

2  6  1  blooms . 20  30 

3  0  1  Violets,  doz.  buuches  16  20 

6  0  I 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


i.  d.  >.  d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  o 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

„  specimen  30  50 

Asters  . per  dozen  30  60 

Chrysansthemums 

doz.  pots  40  90 
Chrysanthemums 

single  plants  16  20 

Coleus . per  dozen  26  40 

Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...9  o  15  o 

Diac  rena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  o  30  0 
Dracaena  vlridls.doz.  0  o  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz. 6  0180 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  o  18  0 
Evsrgreens.lnvar.doz  6  0  24  0 


1.  d.  1.  d 

Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 

Fuchsia,  per  doz .  40  60 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 

Liliums,  various .  9  o  18  o 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  o 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  o  15  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  o  63  0 
Pelargoniums, perdoz.  90120 

Scarlets,  per  doz .  30  40 

|  Solanum.  per  doz.  ...8  0  15  o 


GOUTENTS 


AUington  Nurseries . 

Apples  in  Kent  . 

Anderson,  death  of  Mr. 

William . 

Amateurs,  hints  lor 

Battersea  Park  _ 

Begonia  Lafayette 
Bocks,  notices  of  . 

British  Amateur  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  . 

Cattleya  mosslae  and  its 

varieties  . 

Chiswick,  a  use  for . 

Clematis  Flammula . 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Francis  Fell  ... 

Dangers  of  Nicotine  . 

Flower  Garden,  the . 

Fruit  under  Glass . 

Gardening  Miscellany . 64 

Gunner sbury  House  fruit  at  62 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden  . 59 

Harton  Cemetery . 64 

Impatiens  Roylei  . 65 

Kitchen  Garden,  the  . 5S 

Laburnum  flowering  in 

September  . 65  I 


PAGE 

Luculias  . 62 

Messrs.  Cutbush  <S:  Sons’ 

High  Barnet  Nurseries  ...62 
Messrs.  Lee  &  Sons’ 

Nurseries.  Ealing . 63 

Mr.W.  P.  Laird,  marriage  of  56 
Mulching  Strawberry  beds  64 
Norwood  Hall,  Aberdeen  ...5S 

Orchid  Houses,  the  . 59 

Orchid  Notes  &  Gleanings. ..58 
Oxlord  Botanic  Gardens  ...63 

Passion  Flower,  the . 65 

Pentstemons  at  Hawick . 6* 

Potato  Cockerel’s  Seedling  65 
Queen  Anne's  Pocket  Melon  64 
Railway  Station,  a  pretty  ...61 
Richmond  Terrace  Gardens  63 
Springthorpe  Cup  and  Tube, 

the  . 57 

Stratiotes  aloides . 65 

Tacsonias  droppingtheir  bud64 

Tea  Roses .  65 

Viola,  a  yellow  . 65 

Wild  Flowers,  preservation 
of . 57 


PAGE 

57 
55 

66 
60 
Co 

. 57 

66 


56 

53 
61 
6  + 
65 
6| 
59 
59 


Chafed  Skin,  Piles,  Scalds,  Cuts,  Chilblains,  Chapped 
Hands,  Sore  Eves,  Sunburn,  Ear-ache,  Neuralgic  and  Rheu¬ 
matic  Pains,  Throat  Colds,  and  Skin  Ailments,  quickly 
relieved  by  use  of  Calvert's  Carbolic  Ointment.  Large 
Pots  i3^d.  each,  at  Chemists,  &c.;  or  post  free  for  value.— 
F  C.  CALVERT  &  CO.,  Manchester. 
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FRUIT  TREES  &  TINES.  ||| 

JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS 

Beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  very  fine  stock  of  all  the 

leading  varieties  of  above. 

CATALOGUES  AND  ALL  PARTICULARS  IVIAY  BE  OBTAINED  AT 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 


Price  Three  Shillings.  By  post ,  js.  jd. 

“  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs.” 

By  _A._  ID.  WISE  ST  .SIR,, 

Author  of  “  Practical  Forestry “  British  Orchids &c.,  &c. 
“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


CARNATIONS  &  PINKS 


IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
Catalogues  on  Application. 


By  Special 
Appointment. 


LAING  &  MATH  E  R, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

Kelso-on  *Tweed. 


FLORA  LONDINENSIS; 

OR, 

PLATES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  of  such  Plants 
as  grow  wild  in  the 

ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON  ;  With  their  Places 
of  Growth  and  Times  of  Flowering, 
Their  several  names  according  to 
LINNAEUS  AND  OTHER  AUTHORS. 

With  a  particular  description  of  each  plant  in 
LATIN  and  ENGLISH,  &c. 

BY  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

Illustrated  with  435  Coloured  Plates, 

Two  Volumes. 

Whole  mottled  calf,  in  fine  condition.  Folio.  1798. 
A  Rare  and  Exceedingly  Fine  Work. 

LOUDON  (Mrs.) — Descriptions  and  Coloured 
Illustrations  of  Flowers  in  six  4to  volumes  as 
follows  : — 

The  Ladies’  Flower  Garden  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Bulbous  Plants.— 58  Coloured 
Plates  containing  representations  of  305  Plants. 
Cloth,  uncut. 

The  Ladies’  Flower  Garden  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Annuals — 48  Coloured  Plates  con¬ 
taining  representations  of  310  Plants  Cloth 
uncut-  1842. 

The  Ladies’  Flower  Garden  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Perennials _ 96  Coloured  Plates 

containing  representations  of  486  Plants.  2  vols. 
Cloth,  uncut.  1843-4 

British  Wild  Flowers.— 60  Coloured  Plates 
containing  representations  of  296  Plants.  Finely 
bound  in  half  Levant  Morocco,  gilt  extra  by 
Tout-  1846. 

The  Ladies’  Flower  Garden  of  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Greenhouse  Plants.— 42 

Coloured  Plates,  containing  representations  of  185 
Plants.  Cloth,  uncut.  1848. 

The  great  knowledge  of  plants,  and  of  plant  life 
possessed  by  Mrs.  Loudon  render  her  works  of  the 
greatest  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
gardening. 

The  books  mentioned  above  are  some  of  her  best 
productions,  and  should  be  found  in  all  libraries. 

Offers  for  the  purchase  of  the  above  should  be 
®!fnt  A’’  Care  tlle  Publisher  of  the  “  Gardening 
World,”  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  the 
books  may  be  inspected. 


WEBBS’ 


BULBS 


WEBBS’  21/-  BOX 


FOR 


GREENHOUSE  DECORATION, 


&c„ 


1  Amaryllis  Formosissima. 
100  Crocus,  five  choice  varie¬ 
ties. 

1  Cyclamen  Persicum. 

12  Hyacinths,  choice  named 
varieties. 

9  Jonquils,  sweet-scented. 

1  Lilium  Lancifolium. 

6  Narcissus  Bulbocodium. 


9  Polyanthus  Narcissus. 
25  Scilla  Siberica. 

100  Snowdroos. 

6  Tulips,  Due  Van  Thol, 
scarlet. 

18  Tulips,  early  single,  six 
varieties. 

6  Tulips,  Rex  Rubrorum, 
double. 

6  Tulips,  Tournesol,  dble 

OTHER  BOXES  from  5s.  to  105s  each. 


WEBBS’  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing  complete  cultural 
instructions,  Post  Free,  6d.  Gratis  to  customers. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Carnations !  Carnations  ! 
Carnations ! 

The  Choicest  Varieties  in  Cultivation,  from  the 
late  Mr.  Dodwell’s  Garden, 

FROM  6s.  PER  DOZEN,  UPWARDS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION  TO — ■ 

ARTHUR  MEDHURST 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

THE  KING  OF  DENDROBEsT 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Schroderiana. 
2,000  blooms  now  open. 

Inspection  cordially  invited. 
RARE  DENDROBIUMS  A  SPECIALITY. 

JAMES  CYPHER,  Cheltenham. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  82. 


11  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon, 

fflK  f ijWfi 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F/L.S, 

SATURDAY ,  OCT.  5 th,  1895. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  October  7th— Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 

Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Tuesday,  October  8th. — Opening  day  of  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society’s  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  (three 
days).  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  at  1  p.m. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Wednesday,  October  9th.— Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Thursday,  October  10th. — Sales  ot  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.J.  C.  Stevens. 

Friday,  October  nth.— Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs 
Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Sale  of  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 


ESSONS  AND  ASPECTS  OF  THE  FRUIT  SHOW. 


— The  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit, 
so  happily  inaugurated  by  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  last  year,  has  been  carried 
to  a  very  successful  issue.  Both  exhibitors 
and  exhibits  were  more  numerous 
than  last  year,  and  altogether  the  display 
was  finer  and  in  some  respects  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  This  result  we  consider  was  due  to 
the  more  numerous  exhibits  and  higher 
colour  of  the  Apples,  for  in'  the  greater 
portion  of  England  it  has  been  truly  an 
Apple  year.  The  Pears  were  more  in 
evidence  last  year  than  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  fruits  generally,  from  our  recollec- 
tion,  were  larger.  This  lack  in  bulk  has 
been  more  or  less  compensated  for  by 
better  coloured  and  riper  fruit,  which,  of 
course,  means  better  quality.  Concerning 
Apples  it  may  here  be  noted  that  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  in  a  postprandial  speech  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  stated  that  we  are  capable 
of  producing  Apples  equalling  in  quality 
those  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  president  of  the  society  is  not  the  only 
one  who  shares  that  opinion,  so  that  the 
British  fruit  farmer  or  grower  has  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  hang  his  head  on  that  score.  If 
some  parts  of  England  are  more  favourable 
to  the  production  of  handsome  and  tempt¬ 
ing  looking  fruits,  than  others,  then  a  fair 
solution  of  the  question  would  be  for  fruit 
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growers  to  avail  themselves  of  that  advan¬ 
tage  where  practicable. 

The  only  other  classes  of  fruit  which 
were  present  in  any  quantity  were  Grapes 
and  Tomatos.  Amongst  the  former  some 
undoubtably  fine  bunches  were  staged,  but 
no  exhibit  caused  anything  like  the  sensa¬ 
tion  which  some  of  them  did  last  year.  In 
various  parts  of  England,  particularly  in 
the  northern  and  some  of  the  western 
counties,  the  harvest  of  Damsons  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  glut  in  the  local  markets  ;  but 
they  were  not  shown  in  any  particular 
abundance  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
There  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  hot¬ 
house  fruit,  generally,  but  nothing 
to  detract  from  the  pre-eminence 
of  those  already  mentioned.  Orchard 
house  fruits  deserve  all  praise  for  quality 
and  evidence  of  high  culture,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Apples  and  Pears,  the 
former  especially,  were  larger  and  more 
highly  coloured  where  gathered  from  trees 
in  the  open  ground  than  where  grown  under 
glass. 

There  is  a  lack  of  boldness  about  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  either  fruit  or  vegetables  that  is 
characteristic  of  flower  shows,  where  large 
specimens  of  plants,  flowering  or  otherwise, 
play  so  important  a  rdle.  Truly  enough, 
there  is  generally  some  attempt  at  setting 
up  a  fruit  trophy,  but  when  it  is  done  some 
one  is  sure  to  despise  it  as  absurd.  On  the 
contrary,  more  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  fostering  of  devices  by  which  a 
fruit  show  could  be'  rendered  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  general  public,  even  if  this  style 
of  exhibit  is  admittedly  artificial.  The 
great  difficulty  with  fruit  from  this  point  of 
view  is  its  heavy  and  ungainly  lumpiness. 
Prizes  might,  however,  be  offered  for 
novelty  and  attractiveness  of  arrangement 
to  see  what  the  British  grower  and 
exhibitor  is  capable  of  effecting  in  this 
direction. 

From  various  parts  of  the  country  we 
have  had  evidence  of  the  markets  being 
glutted  with  something  or  other,  owing  to 
the  temporary  excess  of  supply  over  the 
demand,  and  to  this  burning  topic  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  also  referred.  The  peace¬ 
ful  combination  of  fruit  growers  for  their 
mutual  benefit  is  a  thing  that  might  well 
be  accorded  hearty  support,  and  gain  a  wide 
acceptance  amongst  all  concerned.  The 
point  at  issue  in  this  case  was  combination 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  render  the 
process  of  fruit  drying  both  practicable  and 
profitable.  On  the  one  hand  this  would 
tend  to  prevent  a  glut  in  the  markets  at 
any  particular  time,  and  make  the  gathering 
of  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  a  more  profitable 
occupation  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  enable  growers  in  this  country  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  foreigner  in 
British  markets.  There  are  other  industries 
in  this  country  handicapped  in  the  same 
way  by  the  lack  of  co-operation. 
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Hawthorn  and  Rhododendrons  are  now  flowering, 
more  or  less,  for  the  second  time  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew. 

In  the  Fen  District  the  Potato  harvest  has  been 
commenced  in  highly  favourable  weather.  The 
crops  give  promise  of  good  results. 

Fruit  in  California  has  been  so  plentiful  this  year 
that  the  local  markets  were  glutted,  and  at  San 
Francisco  tons  of  Melons,  Pears  and  Plums  have 
been  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution — The  Rev. 
W.  Wilks  has  forwarded  to  the  office  the  sum  of 
£15  15s.,  being  amount  of  Harvest  Thanksgiving 
Offertories  in  Shirley  Church  on  the  29th  ult.,  in 
aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 


The  Temperate  House  at  Kew,  when  completed,  will 
measure  600  ft.  in  length. 

In  a  garden  near  Clifton  Hill,  Brighton,  a  Labur¬ 
num  may  be  seen  in  full  bloom.  The  tree  is  laden 
with  golden  blossom  to  an  extent  that  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  remarkable  even  in  a  fine  May. 

Nearly  a  dozen  exhibitions  of  Sweet  Peas  have 
been  held  in  America  this  year,  and  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Hutchins,  the  specialist  in  Sweet  Peas,  thinks  that 
the  day  of  enthusiasm  in  the  higher  cultivation  of 
this  flower  has  but  just  begun. 

A  flowering  specimen  of  Victoria  regia  in  the 
Imperial  conservatory  at  Schonbrun,  near  Vienna, 
has  been  attracting  crowds  of  people  every  day  for 
some  time  past  to  see  it.  The  leaves  are  not  so 
large  as  those  at  Kew  and  Regent’s  Park. 

Richard  Elms,  of  Lacock,  a  villager  in  Wilts,  was 
killed  on  the  24th  inst.,  while  gathering  the  produce 
of  a  Walnut  tree.  One  of  the  branches  snapped, 
precipitating  him  head  foremost  to  the  ground.  His 
neck  was  broken,  death  being  instantaneous. 

Decoration  of  railway  Stations.— To  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  at  the  railway  stations  on  the 
Midland  Railway  Company’s  system,  that  company 
offered  £ 200  in  prizes  among  their  station-masters, 
covering  nearly  2,000  miles  of  rail.  There  were 
upwards  of  200  entries  for  the  competition,  and  on 
the  24th  inst.  the  first  prize  was  awarded  by  the 
judges  to  the  station-master  at  Matlock  Bath.  The 
prizes  amount  to  £50  more  in  value  this  year 
than  in  previous  seasons. 

A  Hot  September. — A  temperature  of  82°  to  86° 
Fahr.  in  the  shade  is  rather  phenomenal  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  yet  such  has  been  the  case  in  London,  and  the 
only  satisfaction  we  have  for  such  distressing  weather 
is  that  we  have  been  breaking  the  record  during  the 
fourth  week  of  September.  A  temperature  of  908 
has  been  reached  in  the  early  part  of  that  month. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  for  the 
last  half  century  at  least  September  has  never  been 
so  hot.  Fruit,  including  Tomatos,  has  had  a  fine 
ripening  period. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association.— This 
healthy  and  energetic  mutual  improvement  associa¬ 
tion  is  again  in  full  activity,  and  held  its  annual 
business  meeting  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  Right 
Worshipful  The  Mayor  of  Exeter  took  the  chair. 
The  business  of  the  evening  was  to  receive  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer’s  reports,  to  elect  officers 
for  the  ensuing  session  and  to  modify  some 
of  the  rules.  The  autumn  programme  for 
the  opening  session  is  already  published,  and 
contains  the  list  of  papers  to  be  read  and  discussed 
up  to  and  including  December.  The  subjects  are 
*•  Fruit  as  Food,”  “  Window  Gardening,  and  the 
Selection  and  Treatment  of  House  Plants,”  "  Carna¬ 
tions,”  "Judging  at  Flower  Shows,"  and  "Wild 
Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds.” 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society  — The  Floral 
Committee  of  this  society  assembled  on  Wednesday, 
September  25th,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Mr.  T. 
Bevan  being  in  the  chair.  A  stand  of  twenty-four 
cut  blooms  of  early  flowering  varieties  was  sent  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
amongst  which  some  very  pretty  things  were  to  be 
seen,  although  one  only  was  successful  in  obtaining 
a  Certificate.  Large  sprays  of  a  grand  new  early 
flowering  Japanese  variety  called  Madame  Marie 
Massee  were  sent  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate, 
N.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Society  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  award  it  a  certificate  as  no  plant  of  it 
was  forthcoming,  but  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  S. 
Addison  an  entry  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
Society  considered  the  plant  worthy  of  a  certificate, 
although  the  rules  debarred  them  from  granting  it 
at  that  time. 

Damsons  at  a  Farthing  a  pound. — The  21st  inst. 
was  “  Plum  Saturday  ”  in  Kendal,  and  the  farmers 
and  growers  generally  had  enormously  large  crops 
forward.  The  supply  of  Damsons  was  the  largest 
which  has  been  seen  for  many  years,  and  the  prices 
per  score  of  pounds  were  extraordinary  low.  At  one 
period  the  price  was  as  low  as  yd.  per  2olbs.,  but  in 


the  course  of  the  day  as  much  as  rod.  was  obtained. 
Representatives  of  well-known  jam  manufacturers 
bought  up  great  quantities  at  the  low  price  named, 
while  large  consignments  were  sent  off  in  the  early 
morning  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  markets. 
In  1876,  it  may  be  mentioned,  Damsons  sold  at  12s. 
per  score  pounds.  Last  year  the  price  was  about 

2S.  6d. 

Big  Sunflowers. — Seeing  the  account  of  a  Sun¬ 
flower  in  your  journal,  I  herewith  give  you  the 
measure  of  some  I  have  :  they  are  from  5  ft.  to  11  ft. 
high,  and  I  have  four  that  measure  17  in.  across 
without  the  fringe.  I  have  two  long  rows  of  them. 
Everyone  that  comes  to  see  them  say  they  never 
saw  such  large  ones  before.  1  have  one  row  of  the 
Giant  and  one  row  of  Globosa  by  the  side  of  a  walk 
down  through  half  an  acre  of  them  grown  at  the  top 
of  old  Oxted  village,  close  to  the  road  where  every¬ 
one  can  see  them.  I  have  also  some  of  John  Sharp’s 
Bardney  Prize  Winner  Intermediate  Carrots  12  in. 
round. — Henry  Tidy. 

National  Testimonial  to  Mr.  A  F.  Barron. — At  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.,  on  August  27th,  Dr.  Maxwell  T. 
Masters,  F.R.S.,  presiding,  and  at  which  there  were 
present : — Mr.  Peter  Barr,  Covent  Garden  ;  Mr.  G- 
Beale  (Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.)  ;  Mr.  W.  Y.  Baker 
(Thames  Bank  Iron  Co.)  ;  W.  G.  Cummins,  Car- 
shalton  ;  Mr.  W.  Golding,  Kew ;  Mr.  G.  Gordon, 
Kew  ;  Mr.  H.  Herbst,  Richmond  ;  Mr.  P.  E.  Kay, 
Finchley  ;  Mr.  John  Laing,  Forest  Hill  ;  Mr.  W. 
Marshall,  Bexley;  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmon¬ 
ton  ;  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  ;  Mr.  H. 
M.  Pollett,  Bickley;  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  The  Grange, 
Carshalton  ;  Mr.  J.  Sweet,  Whetstone  ;  Mr.  H.  Tur¬ 
ner,  Slough  ;  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Weeks,  Chelsea  ;  and 
Mr.  B.  Wynne,  1,  Danes  Inn,  W.C. — It  was 
resolved  unanimously  that  a  public  testimonial  be 
presented  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  on  his  leaving  Chis¬ 
wick  in  recognition  of  the  loyalty  and  faithfulness 
with  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens 
and  Exhibitions  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-five 
years  ;  respect  for  his  abilities  as  a  horticulturist ; 
admiration  of  his  disinterested  and  devoted  services 
to  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  ;  and  esteem 
for  his  qualities  as  a  man.  It  was  also  resolved,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  resolution,  that 
the  gentlemen  present  should  form  the  committee, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  with  Dr. 
Masters,  F.R.S.,  as  chairman  ;  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
Esq.,  as  treasurer  ;  and  Messrs.  William  Marshall 
and  B.  Wynne  as  honorary  secretaries.  In  view  of 
a  public  appeal  for  subscriptions,  which  will  shortly 
be  made,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  at  an  early  date 
who  will  kindly  allow  their  names  to  be  added  to 
the  committee,  in  testimony  of  their  sympathy  with 
the  movement.  It  is  requested  that  replies  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Wynne,  1,  Danes  Inn,  Strand, 
W.C.,  by  whom  subscriptions  will  be  received  and 
acknowledged. — Wm,  Marshall  and  B.  Wynne, 
Hon.  Secretaries. 
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IMPROVED  ORCHID  BASKETS. 

Every  Orchid  grower  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
keep  his  favourites  properly  moist  during  the  hot 
days  of  summer,  and  also  during  the  frosty  days  of 
winter,  if  they  are  grown  in  baskets,  especially  after 
they  have  been  located  there  for  some  time,  and  the 
compost  has  got  somewhat  consolidated.  Hitherto 
the  most  certain  method  of  dealing  with  them 
under  the  circumstances,  has  been  to  dip  the  baskets 
into  a  tank  of  water,  and  allow  them  to  drip  before 
returning  them  to  their  proper  places.  All  this  is 
laborious  work  and  loss  of  precious  time.  Mr. Charles 
Ed.  West,  of  Roundhay,  Leeds,  has  invented  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  old  style  of  Orchid  baskets.  It 
is  termed  the  "  West  Patent  Orchid  Basket,”  and  its 
special  aim  is  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  dip¬ 
ping.  Instead  of  the  teak  rods  being  square  as 
usual,  their  upper  inside  edges  are  bevelled  off,  so  that 
the  water  is  compelled  to  soak  down  into  the  interior 
of  the  basket  instead  of  escaping  over  the  top  rods  or 
between  the  upper  and  lower  ones  as  formerly. 
This  latter  evil  was  most  noticeable  after  the  com¬ 
post  was  once  allowed  to  get  dry,  especially  after  the 
resting  period  in  winter. 
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Old  Style  Basket. 


The  improved  Patent  Orchid  Basket  possesses 
other  advantages  over  the  ordinary  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  two  extra  bevelled  rods,  with  flanges  partly 
inserted  between  the  two  top  bars,  making  the  whole 
perfectly  rigid,  and  rendering  the  top  surface  level, 
providing  more  space  for  the  plant,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  escape  of  water  over  the  sides,  thereby 
avoiding  the  damaging  of  plants  underneath. 
The  inside  rods  forming  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
are  mitred  and  fixed  to  the  transverse  bevelled  ones, 
precluding  the  possibility  of  their  falling  out,  and 
which  facilitates  the  re-potting  of  the  plant,  as 
the  whole  bottom  is  easily  lifted  out.  The 
baskets  are  made  in  sizes  from  4  in.  to  15  in.  square, 
and  are  made  of  the  best  teak  wood,  with  thick 
copper  wire  pins,  nails,  and  thinner  suspenders. 
The  ends  of  the  suspenders  have  small  patent 
catches,  by  which  they  may  be  easily  unhinged  for  the 
purpose  of  re-basketing  the  plants.  Rafts,  cylinders, 
boats,  &c.,  are  made  on  the  same  patent  principle. 
A  glance  at  the  accompanying  illustrations  will  show 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  new  style  of 
basket.  We  are  obliged  to  the  Leeds  Orchid  Company 
for  the  illustrations,  and  also  a  sample  basket  at  our 
office,  which  seems  to  warrant  the  advantages 
attributed  to  it.  These  baskets  may  be  obtained 
from  all  Orchid  growers  and  sundriesmen  for  a  less 
price  that  what  is  charged  for  the  ordinary  style  of 
basket. 


New  Style  Basket.  (West’s  Patent.) 
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AYTON  CASTLE. 

The  imposing  aspect  and  noble  proportions  of  this 
palatial  mansion  cannot  fail  to  have  rivetted  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  by  the  “  Flying  Scotsman  ”  from 
Edinburgh  to  Berwick.  It  may  claim  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  modern  castles  in  Scotland.  Its  charming 
situation,  on  a  rising  ground,  overlooking  a  well- 
wooded  vale,  with  a  line  of  highly  cultivated  hillside 
beyond,  sets  oft  its  turretted  wings  to  advantage,  and 
forces  the  passer-by  involuntarily  to  exclaim,  "What 
a  magnificent  residence  !  ”  On  a  closer  survey  the 
visitor  is  not  disappointed  in  his  first  impression. 
Park  and  gardens  are  in  harmony  with  the 
magnificence  of  this  finely  proportioned  pile,  and  the 
eye  that  can  appreciate  such  things  is  at  once  struck 
with  the  exquisite  taste  and  care  displayed  in  the 
laying  out  and  the  management  of  both.  The 
whole  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  magnificent  ideas 
of  the  late  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes,  who  spent  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  the  purchase  of  the  estate,  the 
erection  of  the  castle,  and  the  re-modelling  of  its 
environs.  It  has  been  rented  during  the  past  five 
years  by  Mr.  Galbraith,  and  the  truly  munificent 
manner  in  which  the  style  of  the  place  has  been 
maintained  speaks  volumes  for  the.  generous  and 
tasteful  enterprise  which  has  characterised  his 
tenancy.  It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  a  tenant  so 
lavish  of  expense  in  maintaining  things  in  such  first- 
class  order.  The  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Grainger,  of 
Newcastle,  who  has  lately  purchased  the  estate  of 
Ayton,  for  landscape  gardening  is  a  guarantee  that 


horticulture  will  not  suffer  by  the  change  of  occu¬ 
pant. 

Entering  the  gardens  from  the  side  next  the 
castle  we  are  ushered  into  a  magnificent  suite  of 
conservatories,  vineries,  stoves,  Peach  houses,  etc., 
constructed  some  twenty-two  years  ago  by  Lowe,  of 
Edinburgh.  The  principal  conservatory,  forming 
the  centre  and  crowning  pile  of  the  whole,  is  45  ft. 
long  and  ^o  ft.  wide.  Its  mosaic  flooring  is  rather  a 
novel  feature,  and  the  pillars  of  the  central  passage, 
supporting  a  lofty  arched  roof,  and  festooned  with 
Clematis,  Tea  Roses,  Passifloras,  Eucalyptus,  etc., 
leave  an  impression  as  if  you  were  looking  through 
the  nave  of  a  temple  of  flora.  The  side  stagings 
bordering  a  passage  running  round  the  whole  build¬ 
ing,  contain  a  superb  collection  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Phormiums,  Aralias, 
Dracaenas,  Ferns,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  etc., 
most  effectively  blended  and  full  of  vigour.  The 
back  wall  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  Heliotrope, 
which  keeps  flowering  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 
The  effect  produced  is  a  proof  how  well  the  plant 
adapts  itself  for  wall  decoration.  On  either  side  of 
the  conservatory  is  a  number  of  vineries  and  Peach 
houses.  The  Peach  crop  had  been  already  gathered, 
but  the  excellent  display  of  Muscat  Hamburgh  and 
Bowood  Muscat  deserve  appreciative  record.  A 
Palm  stove,  behind  the  conservatory,  contains 
specially  fine  specimens  of  Kentia  fosteriana  and 
belmoreana,  several  varieties  of  Asparagus,  etc., 
with  a  very  effective  hanging  of  fine-foliaged  Begonias 
covering  the  back  wall — all  the  picture  of  vigour  and 
careful  culture. 

In  the  next  house  we  enter  we  cannot  refrain  from 
an  exclamation  of  admiration  at  the  display  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  and  sympathise  with  the  well-merited 
pride  with  which  our  courteous  guide  points  out  the 
beauties  of  one  row,  resplendent  in  the  first  blush  of 
dazzling  white.  The  great  size  and  depth  of  bloom 
presented  by  such  specimens  as  Eynsford  White, 
Bouquet  des  Dames,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  Molyneux, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  Exmouth  Beauty,  etc.,  are  truly 
phenomenal.  The  collection  in  this  and  other 
houses  numbers  some  800  plants,  at  various  stages  of 
maturity,  so  as  to  yield  continuous  blooms  from 
September  to  February.  We  shall  only  remark  that, 
judging  from  the  fine  examples  already  in  flower  and 
the  perfect  health  of  the  remainder,  we  have  here 
the  perfection  of  Chrysanthemum  culture.  An 
almost  equally  agreeable  surprise  awaited  us  on 
entering  the  Begonia  house,  which  contains  a  wonder¬ 
fully  rich  display  of  this  most  effective  flower.  The 
size  and  variety  of  the  collection  adds  to  the 
sincerity  of  our  admiration,  and  along  with  the  large 
and  finely-blended  beds  of  this  popular  flower  out¬ 
side  shows  that  Mr.  MacKinnon  is  fully  abreast  of 
the  advance  made  in  its  culture,  as  stated  in  The 
Gardening  World.  We  may  be  allowed  in  this 
connection  to  report  some  appreciative  remarks 
made  on  the  popularity  and  the  extreme  serviceable¬ 
ness  to  gardeners  of  the  recent  Begonia  number  of 
your  excellent  weekly. 

We  continue  our  stroll  through  several  other  houses 
devoted  to  Tomatos  growing  in  pots,  and  the 
rearing  of  cut  flowers  and  stove  plants,  and  emerge 
on  a  commanding  terrace  to  find  ourselves  looking 
down  into  a  vista  of  flower  beds  arranged  with  equal 
skill  and  charm.  We  can  only  note  a  stray  feature 
here  and  there,  which  made  a  special  impression  on 
the  eye,  among  the  dazzling  blending  of  colour.  In 
a  broad  border  of  Carnations  Uriah  Pike  and  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole  were  specially  noticeable,  as  well  as 
several  very  fine  French  seedlings.  Descending 
along  the  main  walk  we  observed  some  excellent 
floral  designs  composed  of  Begonias,  Fuchsias, 
Tropaeolum,  &c.  Lower  down  a  ribbon  border 
composed  of  twelve  lines,  and  embracing  a  large 
variety  of  striking  colours,  a  remarkably  diversified 
display  of  single  Dahlias,  and  an  excellent  collection 
of  yellow  Marguerites  of  a  kind  which  deserves  to 
be  better  known  among  gardeners,  deserve  com¬ 
mendatory  notice. 

We  have  only  time  to  take  a  glance  at  the  large 
kitchen  garden  adjoining.  The  heavy  crop  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  and  the  admirable  display  of  wall 
fruit,  including  Peaches  as  well  as  Plums,  speak  for 
themselves.  The  climate  and  soil  of  Ayton  Gardens 
are  more  than  usually  well  adapted — for  Scotland — 
for  the  profitable  production  of  fruit  and  the  enormous 
yield  of  this  season  is  only  a  sample  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  such  favourable  conditions  by 
climate  and  good  management.  The  same  may  be 


said  of  the  vegetable  crop,  which,  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention,  includes  some  fine  patches  of  the 
famous  "  Ayton  Castle  Leeks.”  We  shall  close  this 
hurried  sketch  with  a  word  in  praise  of  the  excellent 
order  and  style  displayed  by  the  whole.  Mr. 
MacKinnon’s  stewardship  during  the  three  years  of 
his  occupancy  of  the  post  of  head  gardener  has  been 
one  of  unremitting  application  and  energy,  and  we 
came  away  with  the  impression  that  they  had  been 
crowned  with  abundant  success,  and  deserved  a 
passing  tribute  from  The  Gardening  World.— 
Hortophil. 

- ■»- 

CRAB  APPLES. 

A  few  days  since  I  was  looking  through  the  Low- 
field  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  at 
Crawley,  and  was  much  interested  in  a  collection  of 
what  are  known  as  ornamental  Crab  Apples.  The 
term  Crab  Apple  appears  to  have  come  from  an  old 
Scandinavian  or  Anglo-Saxon  word,  scrab  or  scrobb, 
implying  a  bush,  or  wild  Apple  ;  in  the  Grete  Herball 
called  a  “  W’ood  crabbe,”  probably  because  coming 
as  wildlings  in  the  woods.  We  may  say  of  all  our 
cultivated  Apples  that  they  have  come  in  course  of 
time  from  simple  and  primitive  forms  represented  in 
our  English  hedgerows  by  the  Crab,  for  this  seems 
after  all  to  be  only  one  of  three  or  four  different 
species,  each  of  which  it  is  believed  has  played  its 
own  part  in  the  origination.  It  has  now  become  the 
practice  to  call  the  English  Crab  and  all  our  culti¬ 
vated  Apples  by  the  collective  Linnean  name  of 
Pyrus  Malus. 

Now  there  are  many  forms  of  the  Crab  Apple,  and 
it  is  found  that  seedlings  raised  from  the  pips  or 
seeds  of  Apples  vary  considerably  when  they  come 
to  fruit,  and  in  all  probability  the  tendency  always 
is  to  revert  to  inferior  forms.  It  is  these  seedlings 
which  are  employed  by  fruit  tree  nurserymen  to  bud 
good  varieties  of  Apples  upon  in  order  to  secure 
rapid  increase,  and  they  become  known  in  the 
nursery  trade  as  “  Crab  Stocks."  I  may  remark 
that  the  Crab  stock  is  chiefly  used  by  nurserymen 
for  standard  Apple  trees,  as  it  puts  down  into  the 
soil  a  strong  tap  root  which  affords  good  anchorage 
to  a  tree  having  such  a  large  head  as  a  standard  tree 
usually  possesses.  Then  the  Crab  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  promoting  growth  rather  than  fruitfulness, 
and  this  is  useful  in  the  case  of  standard  trees,  as 
they  are  thus  enabled  for  a  time  to  form  good  heads 
rather  than  produce  fruit. 

Selected  Ornamental  Crab  Apples. 

From  time  to  time  some  species,  or  varieties  of 
the  species,  have  been  selected  and  cultivated  as 
ornamental  trees,  in  which  respect  they  are  most 
attractive.  They  are  invaluable  for  planting  in 
shrubberies,  where  they  furnish  two  periods  of 
service — one  when  they  are  in  pleasant  bloom  in 
spring,  the  other  when  their  branches  are  laden  with 
ruddy  fruit  towards  the  autumn.  Ihey  are  not 
nearly  so  much  planted  as  they  should  be,  and  I 
think  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
imperfectly  known.  There  are  two  Siberian  Crabs, 
red  fruited  and  yellow  fruited,  varieties  of  Pyrus 
baccata.  These  bear  flowers  in  spring  much  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  the  common  Pear,  followed  by  num¬ 
bers  of  small  fruit,  that  are  highly  attractive  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Standard  trees  of  these,  with 
their  heads  of  ripe  fruit  thrust  absve  surrounding 
shrubs,  have  a  bold  and  striking  appearance.  Any¬ 
one  liking  an  harsh  taste  in  an  Apple  will  find  these 
Siberian  Crabs  palatable,  but  their  fruit  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  birds  as  one  of  their  perquisites. 
Messrs.  Cheal  &  Son  have  fruiting  at  the  present 
time  a  very  fine  variety  of  the  Siberian  Crab,  which 
they  denominate  Cheal’s  Scarlet  ;  the  fruit  is  much 
redder  and  brighter  in  colour,  and  without  the  cavity 
round  the  eye  of  the  fruit  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  ordinary  Siberian.  This  promises  to  make  a 
highly  ornamental  tree,  fit  to  be  planted  in  any 
prominent  position.  John  Downie,  a  very  distinct, 
bright-coloured  Crab  is  one  of  the  most  striking. 
The  fruit  is  longer  than  that  of  the  Siberian,  from 
which  it  is  in  all  probability  a  seedling,  in  colour  a 
brilliant  orange-red,  and  it  both  fruits  and  blooms 
very  freely.  An  American  Crab,  named  Transcen¬ 
dent,  is  also  very  fine,  producing  branches  and 
bunches  of  fruit  which,  when  ripened  in  the  sun,  are 
gaudy  in  the  extreme.  It  also  well  deserves  to  be 
planted.  Then  there  is  the  Transparent  Crab, 
having  pale-coloured,  creamy-white,  transparent 
fruit,  which  is  also  one  of  the  most  ornamental. 
Then  there  is  the  Dartmouth  Crab,  which  produces 
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plum-coloured  fruit  with  a  delightful  bloom  on  it, 
and  it  also  makes  a  very  attractive  tree.  I  take  it 
that  all  the  foregoing  are  simply  forms  of  the  Siberian 
Crab,  produced  in  the  character  of  seedlings.  As  to 
the  parentage  of  that  form  of  the  Crab  known  as  the 
black-fruited,  which  is  very  dark,  I  cannot  definitely 
write ;  it  is  perhaps  a  true  species.  Its  colour  makes 
it  valuable  in  a  collection,  contrasting  finely  as  it 
does  with  the  Yellow  Siberian. 

Pyrus  Malus  floribundus. 

This  is  such  a  beautiful  spring-flowering  tree  that 
I  give  it  a  prominent  place.  I  think  it  is  a  variety  of 
P.  spectabilis,  the  Chinese  Crab,  though  it  is  classed 
with  P.  Malus.  As  a  bright  and  attractive  early 
flowering  tree  it  has,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  superior ; 
it  is  especially  attractive  just  as  its  brilliant  crimson 
buds  are  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  blossom.  The 
growth  of  the  tree  is  naturally  pendant,  and  so  the 
flowers  are  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  It,  of 
course,  blossoms  on  the  wood  of  the  previous  year, 
and  it  is  followed  by  numbers  of  small  fruit  not 
without  an  ornamental  value. 

A  Plea  for  the  Use  of  the  Crabs. 

Anyone  interested  in  flowering  trees  would  find 
it  yield  them  much  pleasure  if  they  planted  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  these  Crabs.  Bear  in  mind  they  yield  two 
periods  of  service — when  they  bloom  and  when  they 
fruit.  Many  of  our  finest  flowering  shrubs — the 
Lilac  and  the  Gueldres  Rose,  for  instance — blossom 
finely  for  the  space  of  two  months  ;  the  remaining 
ten  they  simply  furnish  green  leaves  or  naked 
branches.  We  may  be  said  to  lose  our  interest  in 
them  when  they  go  out  of  blossom.  But  the  Crabs 
compel  our  admiration  and  interest  in  summer  and 
autumn,  when  sun  and  wind,  rain  and  storm, 
combine  to  paint  the  cheeks  of  the  fruits  with  ruddy 
tints,  and  make  them  glisten  in  the  gathering  gloom 
of  the  shortening  late  summer  days.  Grow  Crabs  as 
ornamental  trees  is  my  advice  to  all  lovers  of  their 
gardens. — R.  D. 

*■  - 

NOTES  FROM  SWANAGE. 

I  fancy  the  ordinary  reader  will  first  of  all,  re-echo 
and  then  enquire,  "  where  is  Swanage  ?”  Well,  this 
quiet,  quaint,  old-fashioned  little  town  is  situate  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck.  And  here  another  query,  not  to  say  a 
conundrum,  may  well  be  put  and  replied  to,  namely, 
"  WThen  is  an  island  not  an  island?" — “When  it's 
Purbeck  ?”  Purbeck,  then,  although  not  an  island  in 
a  strict  geographical  sense,  is  practically  one  by 
reason  of  its  isolation  from  the  mainland.  Pur¬ 
beck  stone  and  marble  at  least,  are  far-famed, 
many  of  our  public  buildings  in  London  and  else¬ 
where  being  largely  composed  of  it.  Swanage  is 
built  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Swanage  people 
get  their  living  by  it,  as  large  quantities  are  still 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Swanage  is,  more¬ 
over,  noted  for  its  wonderful  climate ;  its  varied 
geographical  formations  ;  and  its  remarkable  fauna 
and  flora.  It  is  with  the  latter  only  that  we  are 
now  concerned,  although  this  is  largely  resultant 
from  the  great  diversity  of  the  stratification  of  the 
rocks  and  soils.  So,  while  the  lazy  ones  are  basking 
themselves  in  the  smiles  of  Sol,  and  the  youngsters 
are  building  castles  on  the  silver  sands,  or  the 
amateur  geologists  are  tapping  the  rocks  for  fossil 
remains,  we  will  go  in  quest  of  those  living  gems  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  which  not  only  contribute  so 
largely  to  our  gratification  and  interest,  but  are  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  us  as  to  be  absolutely 
indispensible  to  us.  Moreover,  as  the  flora  of  the 
garden  is  not  much  in  request  here,  with  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  be¬ 
take  ourselves  to  those  larger  gardens  which  nature 
alone  decorates  and  adorns — the  cliffs,  the  downs, 
the  heaths,  or  the  bogs :  for  I  am  one  of  those 
restless  individuals  who  think  it  is  far  better  to  go 
a-rambling  than  to  sit  on  the  beach  in  quiescent 
mood  perusing,  in  a  half-unconscious  condition, 
say,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  on  the  current  topics  of  the 
hour. 

Let  us,  then,  eschew  passing  events  for  the  time 
being,  and  open  that  great  book,  the  book  of  Nature, 
while  we  may,  and  endeavour  to  read  aright  the 
facts  which  may  be  found  therein.  I  feel  sure  this 
will  not  only  add  to  one's  enjoyment,  but  give  one  a 
greater  grasp  of  the  problems  of  life  in  general,  and 
botany  in  particular.  There  can  be  nothing  musty 
or  dry-as-dust  about  the  study  of  our  wild  flowers 


in  the  sweet  fresh  air  and  in  their  native  habitats. 
Let  us,  then,  ascend  the  cliffs  at  the  back  of  Swanage, 
and  court  the  soft  September  sun.  Strange  that 
one  of  the  very  first  flowers  to  meet  our  gaze  should 
be  the  trailing  Rest  Harrow  (Ononis  repens).  I  say 
“  strange  ’’  because  some  slight  discussion  concern¬ 
ing  it  has  lately  arisen  in  these  columns.  Here, 
however,  the  plant  presents  no  difficulties  as  regards 
its  pretty  papilionaceous  flowers  ;  they  differ  in  no 
respect  from  those  at  Kew.  It  is  the  leaves  and  the 
creeping  stems  only  which  call  for  remark.  They 
are  smaller  and  dwarfer,  but  not  less  hairy  than 
their  congeners  at  Kew  ;  but  this  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  in  site  and  soil.  As  to  spines, 
I  could  not  find  any,  although  I  examined  a  large 
number.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  plant,  and 
subject  to  much  variation. 

“  But  they  whom  truth  and  wisdom  lead. 

Can  gather  honey  from  a  weed." — Cowper. 

Here  and  there  the  cliffs  are  freely  besprinkled 
with  the  crimson  and  gold  of  the  Bird's-foot  Lotus 
(L.  corniculatus),  although  the  glory  of  this  sweet 
little  butterfly-flower  is  fast  departing.  But  there 
are  other  gems  of  yellow  hues  in  the  Creeping 
Cinquefoil,  the  common  Tormentil,  Our  Lady's  Bed- 
straw,  and  the  Mouse-ear  Hawkweed;  and,  although 
these  are  not  peculiar  to  the  seaside  heights,  they, 
nevertheless,  lend  their  beauty  to  adorn  the  cliffs, 
and  look  far  better  than  their  kith  and  kin  in  the 
neighbouring  fields.  Moreover,  where  they  can  find 
a  footing  in  the  rocks  their  struggle  for  light  and  air 
is  less  intense  than  their  poorer  brethren  'mongst 
the  grass  and  coarser  herbage  of  the  hedge  or  copse. 
Children  of  the  storm  and  sun  they  seem  to  be  ;  and, 
when  the  latter  shines,  they  likewise  bare  their 
breast  and  shine  in  glory  too.  But  look  !  there  is 
the  plant  renowned  by  Shakespeare,  the  Sea  Sam¬ 
phire  (Crithmum  maritimum),  which  is  still  gathered 
for  pickling  purposes,  and  which  always  grows  above 
high-water  mark,  and  often  at  dizzy  heights.  It 
cannot  be  mistaken,  for  its  thick,  fleshy  round  stems 
and  lance-shaped  leaflets,  capped  with  umbels  of 
whitish  flowers,  render  it  distinct  and  attractive. 
The  plant  is  also  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom, 
and  has  a  saltish,  aromatic  flavour.  Higher  up 
there  grows  another  seaside  flower,  which  must  be 
noticed,  to  wit,  the  Sea  Starwoit  (Aster  Tiipolium). 
This  is  supposed  to  change  its  colour  three  times 
daily — hence  its  specific  name.  But  have  not  all 
flowers  a  tendency  to  vary  with  the  varying  lights 
and  shades  ? 

The  Greater  Knapweed  (Centaurea  Scabosa)  with 
its  large,  crimson-purple  flowers,  clustered  together 
into  hard  heads  and  surrounded  by  a  scaly  calyx,  or 
involucre,  looks  far  more  refined  and  pleasing  here, 
on  the  crumbling  rocks,  than  in  less  elevated  places; 
in  fact,  it  looks  almost  like  another  species.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  sub-species  on  its  way  to  become  a  true  one. 
The  Sea  Plantain  and  the  Buck' s-horn  Plantain  have 
lost  their  curious  spikes  of  flowers,  and  with  them 
their  long  thread-like  filaments  and  beautifully- 
poised  anthers,  but  their  fruits  and  foliage  still 
remain ;  and  in  the  latter  the  leaves  present  a  very 
distinct  pinnatifid,  or  feathery  appearance. 

As  we  wander  on  the  vegetation  becomes  indica¬ 
tive  of  changed  conditions,  for  here  are  Willow 
Herbs  in  great  profusion,  Fleabanes,  Figworts, 
Horsetails,  Bracken,  etc.,  and  numerous  other  plants 
which  autumn  has  played  great  havoc  with.  But 
still  to  the  lover  of  nature  each  season  has  its 
charms,  and  whether  it  be  the  crimson  tints  of  the 
dying,  or  the  golden  lines  of  the  living,  each  in  their 
way  beget  a  world  of  thought  to  those  who  ponder 
on  the  problems  of  plant  existence,  and  the  wonderful 
means  whereby  they  adapt  themselves  to  their 
environments. 

Let  us  not  despise  even  the  pink-tinted  Yarrow,  or 
the  little  Herb  Robert,  but  marvel  at  the  manner  in 
which  this  last  little  annual  still  continues,  with  its 
rich  red  dying  leaves,  to  produce  rose-red  living 
flowers.  As  to  the  Labiates  we  cannot  now  stop  to 
notice  them,  excepting  only  the  Wild  Sage  or  Clary 
(Salvia  Verbenaca),  which  is  so  distinct  and  hand¬ 
some  with  its  tall  spikes  of  dark  purple  flowers, 
which  seem,  however,  almost  afraid  to  venture  from 
their  calyces.  These  are  produced  in  whorls  of  six 
round  the  square  stems,  and  look — fancifully,  of 
course — like  miniature  Chinese  pagodas.  We  have 
now  come  to  Durlston  Head  and  Castle,  and  the 
great  globe  of  granite,  weighing  over  forty  tons, 
which  represents  the  earth  properly  poised,  with  its 
chief  features  thereon  delineated.  Sundry  astronom¬ 


ical  information, etc., is  afforded, and  a  quotation  from 
Tennyson  reminds  us  that — 

“  The  world  was  once  a  fluid  haze  of  light, 

Till,  toward  the  centre,  set  the  starry  tides, 

And  eddied  into  suns,  that  wheeling  cast 

The  planets." 

This  is  one  of  the  “  lions"  of  Swanage,  and  well 
worth  a  visit.  Thence  to  the  Tilly  Whim  Caves 
where  the  Sea  Fern  (Asplenium  marinum)  may  be 
found,  and  some  remarkable  geological  “  faults  ” 
noted.  Here  we  climb  the  downs,  go  round  by  the 
Lighthouse,  and  return  through  the  Durlston  Park 
Estate.  This  estate,  however,  is  yet,  as  regards 
houses,  in  embryo  ;  although  I  am  convinced,  judging 
by  its  position  and  salubrity,  that  it  will  soon 
develop.  There  are  already  some  very  pretty 
gardens,  tennis  courts,  terraces,  zig-zag  walks,  etc., 
from  which  very  fine  views  can  be  obtained.  The 
blueness  of  the  sea  is  especially  noticeable,  and,  if 
the  local  authorities  may  be  trusted,  the  air  is  of  the 
best  quality  ;  for  I  am  informed  that  herrings  caught 
in  the  bay  and  hung  up  here  will  not  putrefy  but 
dry  ojj.  This  being  so,  no  wonder  the  good  people 
of  Bournemouth  when  they  “  run  down  "  come  over 
here  to  be  resuscitated.  The  trees  and  shrubs,  etc., 
which  thrive  amazingly  about  here  are  Pinus 
austriaca,  P.  insignis,  Araucaria  imbricata,  Daphne 
Laureola,  Escallonia  macrantha,  Berberis  Darwinii, 
Laurus  nobilis,  Spartium  junceum,  Tamarix 
germanica,  Chamaerops  Fortunei,  etc.,  besides 
such  things  as  Fuchsias,  Aralias,  Pampas  Grass, 
etc. 

From  here  we  again  descend  to  homely  Swanage, 
partake  of  a  substantial  repast — consequent  upon 
the  exercise  and  atmosphere — subsequently  imitating 
the  man  on  the  beach,  thus  laying  in  a  fresh  store 
of  energy  for  the  exertions  of  to-morrow. — C.  B.  G., 
Acton,  W. 

- •*» - 

TOMATO  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

For  months  past  we  have  been  seeing  and  hearing  a 
great  deal  about  this  Tomato  which  gains  in  estima¬ 
tion  as  time  goes  on.  Mr.  Ryder,  of  Messrs.  Felloes 
and  Ryder,  Northumberland  Nursery,  Orpington, 
Kent,  has  had  a  large  experience  with  Tomatos  of 
many  sorts,  and  has  grown  a  large  number  of  them  at 
one  time  or  another.  He  is  therefore  well  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion  of  them  for  market  purposes,  and 
considers  that  no  variety  is  more  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  than  Duke  of  York.  He  substantiates  his 
statements  by  growing  this  variety  only.  Seven¬ 
teen  houses  in  the  nursery,  each  about  twenty-eight 
yards  long,  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  production  of 
marketable  crops  of  it,  instead  of  the  numerous  sorts 
which  he  used  to  possess.  The  variety  is  one  of  his 
own  raising,  and  by  continued  selection  he  has  got 
shapely  fruits  of  medium  and  even  size,  of  a  deep 
crimson-red,  generally  perfectly  smooch  and  highly 
attractive. 

We  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  Northumberland 
Nursery,  and  inspected  the  numerous  houses  filled 
with  Duke  of  York  Tomato.  On  either  side  of  the 
central  pathway  of  the  houses  is  a  border  in  which 
the  Tomatos  are  planted  in  three  or  four  rows, 
according  to  the  width  of  each  house.  Next  to  the 
glass,  the  plants  are  only  one  foot  apart  in  the  row, 
but  farther  inwards  they  are  18  in.  to  2  ft.  apart,  to 
allow  the  light  the  better  to  reach  them.  All  are 
confined  to  a  single  stem.  One  large  house  (190  ft. 
long)  that  used  to  be  utilised  as  a  vinery,  is  now 
devoted  to  Tomato  culture,  and  has  seven  rows  of 
plants  on  either  side  of  the  central  pathway.  Some 
idea  of  the  fruitful  character  of  this  Tomato  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ryder  gathered  Scwt. 
of  fruit  from  one  relatively  small  house. 

- - 

MAIDSTONE  CEMETERY. 

On  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  county  town  of 
Kent  is  the  Maidstone  Cemetery,  which  was  opened 
in  185S.  It  has  been  thickly  planted  all  over  with 
trees  of  various  kinds,  and  here  and  there  on  the 
neatly  mown  turf,  are  beds  of  flowers  with  many 
others  in  isolated  groups  or  clumps.  The  grave¬ 
stones  are  not  at  all  prominent,  and  the  visitor,  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  real  nature  of  the  place,  has  the 
impression  that  he  is  entering  a  flowery  grove  of 
trees  or  a  pleasure  ground  luxuriously  furnished 
with  a  great  variety  of  trees.  About  the  middle  of 
the  cemetery  on  either  side  of  the  central  walk  are 
two  .  neatly-built  chapels,  one  for  Church  and  the 
other  for  Dissent. 
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Amongst  the  trees  we  noted  Cedars,  Yews  of 
various  forms,  Pines,  Holly  Oaks,  Cypress,  Birch, 
Juniper,  the  Weeping  Mountain  Elm,  pyramidal 
Spruces,  and  various  others  in  great  profusion. 
Everywhere  about  the  place  are  Pelargoniums  of  all 
sorts,  Phloxes,  dwarf  Dahlias  and  other  flowers. 
Near  the  far  end  are  rockeries  in  shady  positions, 
planted  with  Ferns.  A  large  circular  bed  in  a  more 
prominent  position  is  chiefly  filled  with  crimson- 
coloured  Tuberous  Begonias  which  have  been  very 
floriferous  for  a  long  time  past.  The  centre  is 
occupied  with  variegated  Maize  and  Abutilons  edged 
with  Perilla.  Four  lines  of  edgings  consist  of 
Pelargoniums  and  Iresine  Lindeni. 

Near  the  entrance  are  four  diamond-shaped  beds 
of  China  Asters  with  a  circular  bed  of  Begonias  in 
the  centre.  Other  beds  and  designs,  with  some  low 
built  rockeries,  give  the  place  the  aspect  of  a  garden. 
A  circular  carpet  bed  of  intricate  design  is  as  neatly 
executed  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  more 
pretentious  London  parks.  The  bed  is  gradually 
elevated  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre, 
in  a  series  of  slight  terraces.  The  plants  consist  of 
Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  Bronze  Pelargoniums,  Iresine 
and  Alternantheras  in  abundance,  all  neatly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  one  another.  Mr.  Elbourne,  the 
superintendent,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  neat 
and  attractive  condition  in  which  the  whole  place  is 
kept.  Large  numbers  of  people  are  constantly  to  be 
seen  in  the  grounds,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at 
their  being  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  same. 

TIE  PLANT  HOUSES. 


The  Stove. 

Rarely,  indeed,  does  it  fall  to  our  lot  to  experience 
such  a  sweltering  autumn  as  has  come  to  us  in  this 
year,  1895.  Clear  bright  sunshine,  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  standing  at  an  almost  unprecedented 
height  for  September  has  been  our  portion  for  some 
time  past,  and  from  all  appearances  the  fine  weather 
seems  likely  to  last,  although  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  the  sun  to  shine  with  such  exceptional  bright¬ 
ness  for  much  longer.  The  nights,  however,  are 
somewhat  cool,  and  thus  the  fires  should  be  kept  so 
that  they  may  be  set  going  a  little  more  briskly  if 
the  thermometer  threatens  to  fall  too  low.  By  day 
air  may  be  given  without  stint,  for  so  quiet  has  the 
atmosphere  been  of  late  that  the  ventilators  may  be 
opened  pretty  widely  without  fear  of  causing 
draughts.  Shading  will  be  necessary  until  this 
abnormal  burst  of  sunshine  has  passed  away,  when 
it  will  be  required  no  longer,  for  the  tissues  of  the 
plants  are  hardening  splendidly,  and  a  little  timely 
exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays  will  do  no  harm  whatever. 
Keep  the  syringe  plied  vigorously  morning  and 
afternoon,  for  after  the  expiration  of  the  present 
month  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  syringe  much  over¬ 
head. 

Continue  to  remove  to  the  ripening-off  house 
Gesneras,  Caladiums,  and  Gloxinias  as  they  become 
shabby,  whilst  any  plants  of  Dracaenas  that  have 
become  leggy,  or  have  been  too  much  knocked  about 
owing  to  a  lengthened  sojourn  in  dark  corridors  or 
rooms  in  the  mansion,  and  are  on  that  account 
scarcely  worth  coddling  up  again,  should  have  their 
tops  removed  and  inserted  as  cuttings,  whilst  the 
stocks  may  be  thrown  away.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  season  is  fast  approaching  us  when  pot 
room  will  he  exceedingly  valuable,  and  it  will  only 
be  throwing  time  and  trouble  away  to  attempt  to 
coddle  plants  up  that  will  never  be  of  much  use 

Fittonias. — These  pretty  little  plants  are  useful 
from  their  very  diminutiveness,  although  it  is  seldom 
that  we  see  them  in  any  other  than  a  neglected  condi¬ 
tion.  After  a  season’s  growth  they  invariably  get 
rather  long  and  straggling.  The  tops  of  the  shoots 
may  be  taken  off  and  inserted  as  cuttings  in  shallow 
well-drained  pans,  plunging  these  latter  up  to  the  rims 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  covering  them  with  a 
bell-glass.  Both  Fittonia  argyroneura  and  F. 
Verschaffeltii  should  be  grown,  the  green  and  silvery 
foliage  of  the  one  contrasting  well  with  the  dull 
crimson  of  the  other. 

Tradescantias. — No  time  should  be  lost  in 
putting  in  cuttings  of  these,  as  they  will  root  much 
more  readily  now  than  if  their  insertion  is  delayed 
a  week  or  two,  as  they  will  also  have  time  to  make 
nice  little  stuff  before  the  daylight  becomes  too  much 
curtailed.  Some  six  or  seven  cuttings  may  be  put  in  a 


small  6o-pot,  filled  with  light  sandy  soil,  and  stood 
in  a  propagating  frame  until  rooted.  A  batch  of 
material  of  this  kind  is  of  the  greatest  service.  The 
above  remarks  will  also  apply  to  Panicum,  which 
should  be  propagated  in  considerable  quantities,  as 
the  old  plants  soon  get  shabby. 

The  Cool  Conservatory. 

Some  of  the  earlier-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
such  as  Source  d’Or,  Lady  Selbourne,  &c.,  will  now 
have  commenced  to  open,  whilst  the  flowers  are 
still  lingering  on  a  few  plants  of  Madame  Desgranges, 
and  thus  we  shall  soon  be  once  more  in  the  midst  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  season.  Still,  owing  to  the 
marvellous  longevity  of  the  summer,  there  is  as  yet 
no  lack  of  flowers.  True,  the  tuberous  Begonia  is 
beginning  to  languish,  and  the  Cannas  are  looking  as 
if  they  had  had  nearly  enough  of  it,  but  still  they 
are  lasting  remarkably  well.  Late  flowering  Liliums, 
too,  are  making  a  brave  show,  whilst  overhead  Tac- 
sonias,  Passifloras,  Pleromas,  and  Tropaeolums, 
where  these  have  been  introduced,  are  flowering 
away  right  willingly. 

Tecoma  Smithii. — Grown  in  small  pots  young 
plants  of  this  flower  freely  when  only  a  foot  to  fifteen 
inches  in  height,  and  look  exceedingly  effective  with 
their  dark  green  leaves  crowned  with  the  terminal 
panicles  of  rich  golden-yellow  flowers.  The  plant 
hails  from  New  South  Wales,  and  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  effected  between  T.  capensis  and  T.  velutina. 

A  great  deal  may  be  effected  in  the  conservatory 
by  means  of  the  exercise  of  a  little  taste  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  plants.  At  least  once  a  week  the 
house  should  be  given  an  overhauling,  and  shabby 
plants  taken  out,  their  places  being  filled  by  others 
brought  up  from  the  supply  department.  Occasion¬ 
ally  Palms,  Oranges,  and  other  foliage  plants  should 
be  taken  out  and  given  a  good  syringing  to  clear 
away  the  dust  that  is  sure  to  accumulate  to  a  greater 
or  a  less  extent  upon  the  foliage.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pick  the  plants  over  every  day, 
removing  all  old  blooms  and  yellow  leaves,  and  thus 
preserve  a  semblance  of  tidiness,  without  which 
good  plants  lose  a  good  deal  of  the  charm  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  which  should  rightfully  be  theirs. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

This  department  will  soon  be  crowded  to  the 
utmost,  and  hence  any  repairing  of  glass  or  wood¬ 
work  that  has  not  been  seen  to  should  receive  atten¬ 
tion  without  further  delay.  In  the  south  of  England 
at  least  the  frost  has  held  off  remarkably  well,  for 
although  in  some  localities  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
was  registered  no  harm  was  done.  Still,  although 
it  seems  paradoxical  to  talk  of  housing  bedding 
stuff  when  the  thermometer  stands  so  phenomenally 
high  during  the  day,  the  gardener's  attitude  must  be 
one  of  careful  watchfulness,  otherwise  the  frost  may 
come  like  a  thief  in  the  night  and  find  him  all 
unprepared. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Where,  as  is  the  case 
in  some  establishments,  the  cuttings  of  these 
have  been  dibbled  into  an  outside  border  to  strike, 
no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  them  potted  up. 
Avoid  damaging  the  young  and  tender  roots  as  far 
as  possible,  and  do  not  have  too  many  out  of  the 
ground  at  once,  as  the  parching  up  of  the  roots 
proceeding  from  this  ill-advised  system  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  injurious  in  the  first  degree.  A  32-sized 
pot  is  about  the  handiest  to  use,  for  in  this  a  half  a 
dozen  fair-sized  cuttings  may  be  comfortably  put. 
Any  light  soil  will  do,  potting  the  plants  firmly 
enough  to  prevent  their  being  easily  uprooted.  If 
ordinary  caution  is  exercised  the  plants  should 
exhibit  but  little  signs  of  a  check  sustained  through 
lifting. 

Cuttings  in  Boxes. — Where  the  cuttings  have 
been  inserted  in  boxes  in  the  first  instance  it  is 
natural  that  the  gardener  should  like  to  leave  them 
out  of  doors  as  long  as  possible.  But  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  keeping  of  them  out  thus  shall 
not  lead  to  their  sustaining  any  injury,  a  temporary 
framework  of  wood  should  be  erected  around  and 
over  them,  upon  which,  if  the  weather  renders  it 
necessary,  Russian  mats  may  be  easily  and  ex¬ 
peditiously  thrown,  and  the  much-needed  protection 
thus  given. 

Freesias. — These  should  be  removed  from  the 
ashes  at  once,  if,  indeed,  this  has  not  been  already 
seen  to.  Too  long  covering  up  is  distinctly  injurious, 
resulting  in  weak,  spindly  growth.  After  the  plants 
have  been  removed  from  their  bed  they  must  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  light,  carefully  shading 


them  until  the  green  hue  of  the  leaves  proclaims  the 
fact  that  a  little  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  will  not  harm  them.  They  should  now  be  kept 
as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature,  staking  the  growths  with 
neat  stakes  as  growth  renders  this  attention 
necessary. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — The  earliest  batch  of  these 
should  likewise  be  brought  to  the  light.  They  may 
be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  until  they  are  wanted  for 
forcing  purposes,  carefully  shading  them  meanwhile 
until  the  tissues  of  the  small  leaves  have  become 
hardened  and  the  normal  green  has  made  itself 
manifest.  Later  batches  of  bulbs  may  be  potted  as 
soon  as  they  come  to  hand,  following  the  directions 
previously  given. 

Mice. — A  great  deal  of  havoc  is  often  caused 
amongst  Tulips  and  Crocuses  by  these  mischievous 
little  rodents  nibbling  the  bulbs  and  corms,  and,  of 
course,  utterly  ruining  them.  Hyacinths,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  they  very  seldom  touch.  A  sharp 
eye  must  therefore  be  kept  upon  their  movements, 
and  if  any  nibbled  portions  of  bulbs  are  observe 
investigations  must  straightway  be  made  and 
trapping  resorted  to. 

Chrysanthemums. — It  goes  without  saying  that 
these  popular  plants  form  the  principal  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  in  the  horticultural  world  just  now.  The 
dry,  bright  weather  we  have  had  of  late  has  improved 
things  greatly,  for  the  wet  July  and  former  part  of 
August  had  caused  some  fears  to  prevail  that  the 
wood  would  be  soft  and  green  and  the  flowers  poor. 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  wood  is  in  grand  condi¬ 
tion,  and  we  may  look  forward  pretty  confidently  to 
seeing  some  good  things  at  the  various  shows,  local 
and  central.  Of  course,  as  long  as  the  frost  keeps 
off  the  plants  are  better  out  of  doors,  but  it  will  not 
be  wise  to  be  tempted  by  the  fine  bright  weather  to 
delay  housing  them  too  long.  Consequently  all 
possible  preparations  should  be  made  for  housing 
the  plants  at  the  first  signs  of  the  advent  of  frost.— 
A.S.G. 

— — •*— - - 

(Meanings  from  f&$$DnrIti 
of  Science 


Practice  and  Theory. — At  the  eleventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  held  at 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  August  20th  and  the 
three  following  days  Mr.  Charles  Jackson  Daw¬ 
son,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  “  Horticultural 
Education — Practice  and  Theory,”  in  which  he 
made  the  following  remarks  : — "  Summing  up  prac¬ 
tice  with  theory,  we  find  that  college  education  is  a 
good  thing  to  have.  To  a  boy  with  a  clever  and 
active  mind,  and  a  wholesome  kind  of  knowledge, 
college  education  is  the  greatest  boon  he  can  have 
and  his  chances  for  success  in  life  are  better  than 
one  hampered  by  an  unfinished  education.  He  is  able 
to  grasp  business  and  scientific  problems  with  a 
firmer  hand  ;  knows  how  to  use  his  mental  powers  ; 
how  to  concentrate  his  energies,  and  to  adapt  him¬ 
self  quickly  to  situations  that  confront  him.  Above 
all  he  must  learn  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect  and 
vice  versa.  We  must  remember  that  in  affairs  of  life 
no  comparisons  can  be  made  with  the  phenomenally 
gifted,  who  are  endowed  by  the  Almighty  from  their 
birth  with  powers  far  beyond  the  equipments  of 
their  fellows.  The  whole  human  race  profits  by 
the  spread  of  college  education.  Still,  the  fact  must 
be  recognized  that  many  bright  young  boys  must  get 
along  with  a  common  school  education,  and  the 
world  should  help  them  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself.  A  man  of  sound  mind  and  good 
habits  will  come  to  the  front  whether  he  is  a  college- 
bred  or  not,  but,  with  equal  gifts  and  the  same  appli¬ 
cation,  the  collegian  will  outstrip  him  in  the  race ; 
yet  we  cannot  help  but  confess  a  great  liking  for  the 
smart,  brainy,  digging  man  who  is  self-taught. 
The  world  is  better  off  for  such  self-made  men,  and, 
at  all  events,  they  deserve  great  success.” 

Pistillate  Strawberries. — In  America  the 
varieties  of  cultivated  Strawberries  are  liable  to  be 
d  oecious,  that  is,  some  plants  produce  pistils  only 
while  others  produce  stamens.  The  result  is  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  plant  such  varieties  in  alter¬ 
nate  rows  of  male  and  female  plants,  or  at  all  events 
to  have  the  two  forms  in  such  proximity  that  insects 
can  readily  carry  the  pollen  to  the  pistillate  plants, 
and  thereby  secure  fertilisation  and  insure  a  crop. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  best  varieties  and  most 
abundant  croppers  are  notorious  for  this  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  their  flowers.  Raisers  of  varieties  of  Straw¬ 
berry  suited  for  culture  in  America  would  do  well  to 
devote  their  attention  to  the  production  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  meritorious  varieties  with  perfect  flowers. 
Every  row  and  every  plant  would  then  produce  a 
crop  which  must  be  larger  from  any  given  piece  of 
ground,  than  where  imperfectly  flowered  plants  are 
used  and  must  be  mixed  or  alternated  in  order  to  get 
any  results  whatever. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Window  Plants. 

Throughout  the  summer  months  plants  in  windows 
are  very  easily  looked  after,  and  very  pretty  effects 
may  be  obtained  by  even  the  veriest  tyro  in  things 
horticultural,  for  there  are  a  host  of  showy  plants 
that  only  need  a  very  little  attention  to  do  fairly 
well.  But,  as  the  autumn  wears  on  and  winter 
approaches,  a  different  tale  may  be  told.  Anybody 
may  have  a  window  full  of  plants  during  the  summer 
months,  but  it  is  by  no  means  everybody  that  is 
able  to  keep  them  through  the  winter.  This  is  just 
where,  to  use  a  somewhat  vulgar  term,  the  "  trick  " 
comes  in.  Some  subjects,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
keep,  as  for  instance  Coleuses.  These  brightly- 
leaved  plants  do  fairly  well  during  the  warm  summer 
days,  but  as  the  dewy  damp  nights  creep  on  us,  and 
the  thermometer  sinks  lower  and  lower  as  the  days 
wear  away,  the  plants  invariably  commence  to  drop 
their  leaves  ;  first  those  at  the  base  of  the  stems  turn 
shabby  and  fall  off,  and  then  those  higher  up  until 
but  a  few  young  miserable-lookiDg  leaves  are  left 
perched  at  the  top  of  bare,  ugly-looking  stems. 
When  they  get  thus  far  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
throw  them  away. 

Begonias. — These  have  been  very  gay  all  the 
summer  months,  but  now  the  lengthening  stems  and 
the  decreasing  size  of  the  flowers  that  continue  to 
struggle  out  as  if  the  plants  were  loth  to  cease 
blooming,  proclaim  the  fact  that  their  race  is  well  nigh 
run,  for  the  present  season  at  least.  In  this 
stage  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  too  shabby  to  stay 
indoors.  Some  careless  people  turn  them  out  of 
doors  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is  past,  and  straightway 
do  their  best  to  forget  all  about  them,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  the  poor  plants  languish  for 
want  of  water,  drop  their  stems  and  leaves  pre¬ 
maturely,  and  the  tubers  are  thus  robbed  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  nutriment  that  should  have  been  theirs. 
The  result  of  this  treatment  is  seen  next  year  in  the 
production  of  weak,  spindly  growths,  and  ragged, 
miserable  flowers.  If  good  plants  are  expected  next 
year,  a  little  more  care  than  this  must  be  bestowed 
upon  them  now.  If  a  vacant  cold  frame  is  to  be 
procured  this  is  just  the  thing  to  place  them  in  to 
ripen  off.  They  may  be  stood  as  closely  together 
as  the  pots  will  allow.  The  water  supply  may  be 
curtailed  considerably,  but  on  no  account  must  the 
drying  off  be  too  hasty.  In  the  daytime  the  lights 
may  be  pulled  off  the  frame  entirely,  and  the  plants 
exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  In  wet  weather 
they  should  be  tilted  up  at  the  back  so  as  allow  of 
the  admission  of  plenty  of  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  excluding  the  rain.  Should  the  night  prove 
trosty,  sufficient  covering  must  be  given  to  exclude 
frost.  1 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Whatever  the  season 
may  be  the  popular  Geranium,  as  people  will  still 
persist  in  calling  it,  is  always  welcome  in  the  window 
of  the  cottage  or  the  villa.  There  may  be,  and 
doubtless  are,  other  plants  that  are  more  showy,  but 
there  are  none  that  possess  a  more  easily  contented 
disposition.  In  addition  to  the  easiness  with  which 
it  may  be  grown,  it  does  not  waste  the  whole  of  its 
strength  in  producing  a  mass  of  flower  which  only 
lasts  for  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  but  it 
continues  to  bloom  for  months  at  a  stretch.  Scarcely 
have  the  petals  fallen  from  one  truss  of  bloom  than 
those  of  another  commence  to  open.  Plants  which 
have  been  blooming  all  the  summer  will  now  have 
become  somewhat  leggy  in  habit,  and  rather  unsightly 
on  that  account.  The  best  way  of  rectifying  this  is 
to  cut  the  plants  back.  Use  a  sharp  knife,  so  as  to 
make  a  clean  cut,  cutting  down  to  within  an  inch  or 
so  of  the  commencement  of  the  current  season's 
growth.  If  desired  the  tops  of  the  shoots  which 
have  been  removed  may  be  put  in  for  cuttings, 
although  it  is  rather  late  in  the  year  for  this  kind  of 
work.  The  cut-back  plants  may  be  consigned  to  a 
cold  frame  until  room  can  be  found  for  them  in  the 
greenhouse.  Here  a  position  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass  will  suit  them  admirably. 

Winter-flowering  Pelargoniums. — A  batch  of 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  struck  in  spring  should 
always  be  grown,  even  if  there  is  only  room  enough 
for  a  very  limited  numoer.  The  flower  buds  will 
have  been  kept  pinched  out  of  these  plants  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  husband  their  strength  for  the 
production  of  flowers  in  the  dull  dark  days  of 
autumn  and  winter,  when  flowers  of  all  kinds  are  at 
a  premium.  The  stopping  of  gross  or  runaway 


shoots  should  also  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
induce  a  bushy  habit  of  growth.  A  few  of  the 
plants  should  now  be  allowed  to  flower,  still  keeping 
the  flower  buds  pinched  out  of  the  others,  so  as  not  to 
have  them  in  bloom  all  at  once.  As  the  pots  have 
now  become  filled  with  roots,  a  little  stimulant  of 
some  kind  will  be  necessary.  We  have  found 
Thomson’s  Vine  and  Plant  Manure  to  be  as  efficacious 
as  anything,  and  besides,  beiDg  very  safe  to  use,  it 
may  be  applied  by  a  comparatively  unskilled  person. 

Primula  obconica. — For  continuity  of  flowering 
and  easiness  of  culture  this  beautiful  species  leaves 
the  semi-double  and  single  forms  of  P.  sinensis, 
beautiful  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  far  behind.  A 
packet  of  seed  sown  in  the  spring  will  produce 
abundance  of  plants,  which  may  be  had  in  flower 
at  any  time,  as  the  seedlings  commence  throwing  up 
their  flower  scapes  at  a  very  early  stage,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  them  in  great  abundance  right 
through  the  winter  and  early  spring.  It  does  well 
in  a  window  with  ordinary  care,  and  is  decidedly  a 
good,  all-round  amateur’s  plant.  An  occasional 
dose  of  "  Thomson’s,”  say  about  once  a  week,  will 
add  wonderfully  to  the  size  and  depth  of  colouring 
of  the  flowers.  If  room  cannot  be  found  in  the 
windows  for  all  the  plants  at  once  they  may  be  kept 
in  a  cold  frame  for  a  few  weeks  yet,  although  they 
must  be  taken  out  before  the  autumn  gets  too  far 
advanced,  as  damp  plays  terrible  havoc  with  them 
unless  great  care  is  taken  to  air  them  plentifully. 

Cyclamens. — It  would  be  impossible  to  overlook 
these  in  making  a  list,  however  short,  of  winter¬ 
flowering  plants  suitable  for  windows.  Most  of  the 
plants  that  we  do  see  in  windows  are  bought  from 
the  nurseryman,  and  are  not  home-grown,  for  from 
some  reason  or  other  the  amateur  fights  shy  of 
attempting  to  raise  his  own  plants.  Perhaps  this  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their 
growth  Cyclamens  are  rather  difficult  to  deal  with, 
for  several  packets  of  seed  may  be  sown  and  only 
one  or  two  plants  result.  This  kind  of  thing  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  rather  discouraging,  and  we  do 
not  wonder  that  some  people  prefer  to  buy  their 
plants  rather  than  to  run  the  risks  of  failure  in 
raising  them  from  seed. 

Although  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  finest 
flowers  are  always  borne  by  plants  of  one  year’s 
growth  only,  still  some  excellent  results  may  be 
obtained  by  growing  the  plants  on,  after  a  brief 
period  of  rest  when  flowering  is  over,  for  the  second 
and  even  the  third  year.  After  that,  however,  it 
certainly  does  not  pay  to  trouble  with  them,  as  the 
flowers  deteriorate  greatly  in  size  and  substance.  A 
sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  upon  the  plants  now, 
for  fly  is  very  partial  to  them,  also  thrip,  and  these 
little  pests  will  soon  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  leaves, 
which  upon  well-grown  plants  are  as  ornamental  in 
their  own  way  as  the  flowers. 

Ferns  in  Baskets. — Continue  to  give  these 
plenty  of  water,  for  the  hot  weather  that  we  have 
been  having  of  late,  together  with  the  circulation  of 
air,  which  takes  place  all  round  such  suspended 
baskets,  soon  dries  them  up,  and  Ferns,  above  all 
other  plants,  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too 
thirsty.  In  watering,  the  baskets  should  be  taken 
down  and  either  dipped  in  a  pailful  of  water  or 
stood  outside  and  well  soaked  by  the  use  of  the 
watering-caD.  After  it  has  been  allowed  to  drip  it 
may  then  be  reinstated  in  its  proper  place. — Rex. 

- - 

HYDE  PARK. 

The  floral  display  alongside  of  Park  Lane  will  com¬ 
pare  very  favourably  with  that  of  previous  years 
while  in  several  cases  there  is  a  distinct  advance 
owing  to  the  kind  of  plants  employed  or  their 
particularly  floriferous  character,  as  in  the  case  of 
Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  and  several  others.  Com¬ 
mencing  at  the  end  of  the  bedding  near  the  Marble 
Arch  there  is  a  simple  but  pretty  bed  consisting  of  a 
pink  Pelargonium  regularly  mixed  with  Love-lies- 
bleeding,  light  Pentstemons,  Arundo  Donax  varie- 
gata  and  A.  mauritanica  on  a  ground  work  of 
Alternanthera  magnifica.  Further  eastward  a  bed 
of  striped  Petunias  has  been  wonderfully  floriferous, 
the  dry  early  part  of  summer  suiting  this  class  of 
plants  admirably.  Another  pleasing  mixture  con¬ 
sists  of  Fuchsias,  Statice  Suworowi,  and  Dwarf 
Cornflower,  sufficiently  far  apart  to  show  the 
individual  character  of  the  plants.  A  simple  and 
effective  bed  consists  of  the  pale  yellow-leaved 
Pelargonium  Verona  and  Iresine  Lindeni  crossing 


each  other  in  alternate  and  diagonal  lines.  A  little 
farther  on  is  a  somewhat  similar  design  worked  out 
with  Pelargonium  Happy  Thought  and  Iresine 
Lindeni,  both  striving  which  will  be  tallest,  but  well 
matched  notwithstanding.  Much  dwarfer  are  Mrs. 
Pollock  Pelargonium  and  Iresine,  and  Princess 
Alexandra  and  Iresine  in  two  other  beds.  Double 
light-coloured  Fuchsias  and  Carnations  on  a  ground 
of  Viola  Beauty  of  Chipping  Norton  have  made  an 
admirable  bed.  The  early  yellow  Chrysanthemum 
Precocite  furnishes  an  agreeable  change.  A  graceful 
and  quiet  bed  is  furnished  by  Dracaena  congesta, 
Grevillea  robusta  and  tuberous  Begonias.  A  pleasing 
harmony  is  produced  by  Fuchsia  Mrs.  Marshall  and 
Viola  Wm.  Neil. 

To  the  east  of  the  Grosvenor  Gate,  the  beds  are 
much  more  numerous  and  arranged  in  a  double  row 
on  one  side  of  the  walk  and  in  a  single  row  on  the 
side  next  Park  Lane.  The  display  here  is  always 
the  best  and  the  beds  are  more  exposed  to  light  and 
but  little  overhung  by  trees  to  their  great  advantage. 
In  our  opinion  the  two  finest  and  most  charming 
beds  consist  of  Fuchsia  Madame  Corneillson,  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  high,  mixed  with  Ten  Weeks  Stocks  1$  ft.  to 
2i  ft-  high-  In  both  cases  the  plants  have  been  most 
floriferous  and  the  light  flowers  of  the  Fuchsias 
blend  harmoniously  with  the  numerous  varieties  of 
Stocks  single  and  double.  Somewhat  novel  and 
striking  are  two  beds  of  blue  Violas  with  three  lines 
each  of  the  broad  leaved  golden  Privet  at  wide 
intervals.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  and  Statice  Su¬ 
worowi  are  also  mixed  with  them  and  the  whole  is 
edged  with  Veronica  Andersoni  variegata.  The 
bright  golden  foliage  of  the  Privet  might  often  be 
used  for  bedding  purposes  to  advantage.  A  fragrant 
and  attractive  bed  consists  of  Heliotrope  President 
Garfield  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high  mixed  with  night-scented 
Tobacco  3  ft.  high.  Another  bed  that  might  well  be 
copied  in  private  establishments  consists  of  Fuchsia 
Empress  of  Germany  with  double,  violet  flowers,  on 
a  setting  of  mixed  Violas.  Fuchsia  Mrs.  Marshall 
on  a  groundwork  of  Viola  Beauty  of  Chipping 
Norton  has  also  done  well ;  two  beds  of 
Fuchsia  scarcity  and  mixed  Stocks  have 
flowered  fairly  well  ;  but  although  the  Fuchsias 
generally  are  a  special  feature  of  the  bedding 
in  Hyde  Park,  none  of  them,  as  far  as  we 
have  noticed,  have  equalled  the  magnificent  and 
charming  effect  of  Fuchsia  Madame  Corneillson. 

Two  beds  of  Palms,  chiefly  Kentias,  mixed  with 
Begonias  apparently  seedlings  of  B.  semperflorens 
Vernon’s  var.  are  also  distinct  in  their  way.  Two 
very  cheerful  beds  are  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
Iceland  Poppies,  mixed  Violas  and  Chlorophytum 
elatum  variegatum.  The  lively  effect  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  orange-coloured  Poppies  against  a  back 
ground  of  dark  foliage.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
2  ft.  high  were  full  of  flower  buds  when  we  saw 
them,  but  some  heavy  rains  had  spoiled  the  older 
expanded  flowers.  A  pink  and  a  deep  rose  variety 
were  the  best  we  noted.  A  bold,  circular  bed  is  that 
planted  with  Plumbago  capensis  and  the  grey 
foliaged  Solanum  marginatum,  together  with  some 
Chrysanthemums  and  Gaillardias.  A  cheerful  and 
cheap  bed  consists  of  a  remarkable  mixture  of  fancy 
Pansies  mixed  with  hose-in-hose  Canterbury  Bells. 
Two  large  beds  of  scolloped  outline  are  filled  with 
Humea  elegans  and  Begonia  semperflorens,  but 
although  they  have  a  bold  appearance,  the  Humeas 
have  flowered  rather  unequally  for  some  reason  or 
other.  Four  beds  of  Carnations  including  Queen  of 
Bedders,  Germania  and  Raby  Castle  have  flowered 
splendidly,  especially  the  latter  which  is  always  a 
reliable  plant. 

At  this  point  the  double  row  of  beds  again  gives 
place  to  a  single  row  as  the  visitor  progresses 
towards  the  Stanhope  Gate.  The  beds  are  backed 
up  here  and  there  by  Palms,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes, 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  Plumbagos,  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Palms  aDd  other  subjects  which  are 
productive  of  a  very  tropical  effect.  Two  large’ 
oblong  beds  of  White  Marguerites  have  been  remark¬ 
ably  floriferous.  They  were  mixed  with  Dwarf 
Cornflowers,  but  the  latter  were  entirely  overpowered 
months  ago.  A  mixture  of  Fuchsias,  autumn-flower¬ 
ing  Phloxes  and  Coral  Trees  have  flowered 
splendidly,  notwithstanding  the  seemingly  strange 
mixture.  Charming  also  is  the  bed  of  old  plants  of 
Pelargoniums,  Celosia  pyramidalis,  Lilium  speci- 
osum,  bronze  Chrysanthemums  and  Nierembergia 
gracilis.  Farther  on,  the  visitor  comes  to  another 
bed  in  which  a  delightful  mixture  of  Celosias 
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including  C.  pyramidalis  plumosa,  with  scarlet, 
purple,  crimson,  golden,  yellow  and  lemon  flowers, 
is  the  predominant  and  attractive  element  of  beauty. 
The  planters  seem  to  have  been  guided  by  the  colour 
of  the  foliage,  so  evenly  distributed  are  the  colours. 
The  pompon  Chrysanthemum  Jardin  des  Plants  has 
been  planted  in  succession  to  something  else,  and  is 
making  a  fine  display.  Another  late  season  bed 
consists  of  Lilium  speciosum  and  Coreopsis  grandi- 
flora. 

A  distinct  and  pleasing  arrangement  is  that  consist¬ 
ing  of  tall,  standard  Fuchsias  alternated  by  Celosias 
in  groups  of  a  colour  on  a  ground  of  Begonia 
semperflorens  and  Alternantheras.  Coreopsis  tinc- 
toria  is  planted  at  the  base  of  the  Fuchsias  and  tied 
to  their  naked  stems  to  bid  them.  Intermediate 
Stocks  in  large  bushy  plants  have  been  very 
floriferous  and  attractive.  Farther  on  we  come  to 
another  bed  of  standard  Fuchsias  with  light  flowers, 
alternated  with  Coral  Trees  producing  a  fine 
contrast.  Chamaepeuce  diacantba  and  other  dwarf 
subjects  constitute  an  interesting  and  appropriate 
groundwork.  Near  the  Stanhope  Gate  is  an  even 
more  remarkable  mixture  of  the  brilliant  crimson 
Henry  Jacoby  Pelargonium  toned  down  with  the 
silvery  Arundo,  Golden  Privet,  Iresine  Lindeni, 
white  Antirrhinums  and  a  host  of  other  things. 


Corepsis  tinctoria  is  mixed  and  interlaced  with  the 
branches  of  the  large  bushes  of  Pelargoniums  to  the 
advantage  of  both. 

Towards  Knightsbridge  are  some  very  large  beds 
of  simple  but  bold  design,  isolated  upon  the  grass. 
A  crescent-shaped  bed  is  occupied  with  the  dark, 
bronzy  Ricinus  Gibsoni,  which  contrasts  beautifully 
with  the  Blue  Gum.  Funkia  ovata  forms  a  bold 
edging  to  the  whole.  Musa  Ensete  is  the  most 
prominent  subject  in  a  large,  circular  bed,  but  the 
leaves  have  been  badly  lacerated  by  the  wind  ;  yet, 
notwithstanding,  they  present  a  tropical  appearance. 
Castor  Oil  Plants  are  mixed  with  them,  and  the 
large-leaved  Funkia  Sieboldi  forms  a  bold  edging  to 
the  whole.  Whether  the  season  is  wet  or  dry, 
established  plants  of  this  Plantain  Lily  always  give 
great  satisfaction.  Not  far  oft  is  a  bed  of  mixed 
Pentstemons  intermingled  with  bold  plants  of 
Solanum  marginatum  and  edged  with  a  silver-leaved 
Pelargonium.  The  Dahlias  in  another  design  have 
been  wonderfully  dwarf,  but  comparatively  late  in 
coming  into  bloom.  The  Musas,  Tree  Ferns  and 
Palms  in  a  wooded  dell  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Serpentine  have  made  good  growth  and  are  in  fine 
condition.  They  are  well  sheltered  by  trees  and 
bushes,  besides  which  the  low  lying  and  moist 
nature  of  the  ground  has  been  highly  beneficial  to 


them.  Mr.  Brown,  the  Superintendent,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  highly  efficient  keeping,  and 
general  excellence  of  the  Park  everywhere  observ¬ 
able. 

- 

SOME  GRAND  FORMS  OF  TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS. 

At  the  time  of  issuing  our  special  number  on 
Begonias  on  the  7th  September,  we  gave  an  account 
of  the  Begonias  cultivated  at  The  Rectory,  Newton 
St.  Loe,  Bristol,  but  we  had  no  time  to  prepare 
illustrations  of  any  of  the  magnificent  varieties  raised 
there  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Lascelles,  whose  collec¬ 
tion  is  now  the  most  noted  in  any  private  establish¬ 
ment.  Begonias  have  ousted  everything  else,  and 
occupy  both  the  houses,  beds,  borders,  and  kitchen 
garden,  amply  testifying  that  they  are  capable  of 
furnishing  instructive  delight  of  a  most  refined 
ch  aracter.  That  such  magnificent  results  have  been 
attained  in  the  limited  area  of  a  private  garden  says 
much  for  the  skill  and  unswerving  persevervance  of 
the  owner,  and  the  diligence  of  his  gardener,  Mr.  C. 
F.  Langdon. 

Some  flowers  were  sent  us  at  the  time  we  gave  the 
previous  notice,  and  we  had  sketches  of  the  two  best 
of  them  prepared  to  illustrate  their  form.  The  finest 
yellow  we  have  seen  is  Royal  Sovereign  (see  p.  79)  of 


Five  of  the  Rev.  Ed.  Lascelles'  Begonias. 


compact  and  refined  Camellia  form,  with  smooth 
and  regularly  imbricated  petals.  Though  late  in  the 
season  the  bloom  measured  3J  in.  in  diameter,  and 
was  of  a  rich  yellow  hue.  The  plant  is  short- 
jointed  with  leaves  of  moderate  size,  and  bears  its 
flowers  erect  on  stout  stalks  that  require  no  support 
whatever.  The  single  flower,  which  we  reproduce, 
hardly  does  the  variety  justice,  but  we  hope  to  re¬ 
produce  a  photograph  of  two  plants  on  a  future 
occasion.  Begonia  Miss  M.  Griffith  (see  p.  79)  in 
our  opinion  is  the  most  charming  variety  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  flower  is  delicate  blush,  wavy,  frilled  and 
gauffered  in  a  fascinating  and  attractive  manner,  and 
measured  4J  in.  in  diameter  at  the  time  we 
received  it.  No  illustration  nor  discription  could 
convey  the  subtle  tints  of  light  and  shade  as  seen  in 
the  actual  flower. 

Clio  may  be  described  as  the  sister  flower  to  Miss 
M.  Griffith,  but  the  crimping  is  not  quite  so  fine, 
and  the  colour  is  a  soft  yellow.  A  fourth  flower 
sent  us  was  Beatrix,  of  a  dark  crimson-red,  of  great 
substance  and  firmly  built.  A  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  was  sent  us  by  the  Rev.  E.  Lascelles  repre¬ 
senting  many  fine  varieties  of  his  own  raising.  The 
accompanying  illustration  is  a  reproduction  of  one 
of  the  photographs  showing  four  varieties 
having  large  refined  Camellia-shaped  blossoms,  that 


require  no  support.  The  beautiful  form  on  the  left 
is  a  rose-coloured  seedling  of  1894.  Slightly 
behind  it  comes  a  pink  seedling  raised  in  the  same 
year.  The  dwarf  plant  in  the  middle  is  Melpomene, 
a  grand  yellow  variety.  The  dark  flower  represents 
a  crimson  seedling  of  1894,  aQd  the  plant  on  the 
extreme  right  is  Camellia,  a  pale  pink  variety  of  ex¬ 
quisite  form. 

Mr.  Lascelles  tells  us  that  the  great  difficulty  he 
has  to  contend  against  with  upright,  Camellia¬ 
shaped  flowers  generally,  is  their  tendency  to  show 
an  open  centre  as  they  get  older.  Very  full  flowers, 
on  the  contrary,  are  inclined  to  hang  over  a  little  as 
they  get  fully  expanded.  He  has  so  many  examples 
of  the  former  type,  however,  that  he  anticipates  less 
trouble  in  this  respect  every  year.  Amongst  the 
photographs  he  sent  us  was  a  group  of  double  white 
varieties  showing  a  considerable  range  of  form.  A 
plate  of  six  blooms  cut  from  the  plants  showed 
exceedingly  neat  forms.  Two  represented  yellow 
varieties,  and  the  others  were  white,  creamy-white, 
rose  and  light  pink.  All  were  from  upright-growing 
varieties.  In  another  case,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bertie 
was  shown  as  a  dwarf  plant  bearing  three  expanded 
blooms,  and  several  large  buds  on  the  point  of  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  form  left  little  to  be  desired,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  colour  was  not  stated.  For  indoor 


decoration  a  large  proportion  of  the  above  must 
sooner  or  later  find  their  way  into  general  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  them  will  cause  a  sensation  when 
brought  before  the  public  in  good  form. 


THE  PASSION  FLOWER. 

(i Concluded  from  page  66.) 

The  structure  of  the  flower,  as  intimated  above,  is 
eminently  remarkable.  The  pillar  in  the  centre  is 
an  elongated  torus,  sheathed  by  the  united  filaments 
of  the  stamens ;  the  anthers  are  introrse  at  first, 
afterwards  extrorse,  this  conducing  immensely  to 
cross-fertilisation,  so  that  many  hybrids  have  been 
obtained ;  the  corona  is  a  projection  from  the  tube  of 
the  flower,  constituted  of  several  rings  of  fleshy 
threads,  gradually  smaller  towards  the  centre. 
Sometimes  the  extremities  of  the  rays  are  twisted, 
then  resembling  Medusa’s  serpents,  as  in  the  P. 
pedata;  in  the  P.  Medusae,  by  the  way,  they  are 
orange  coloured  the  first  day,  changing  afterwards  to 
lilac  and  rose,  sometimes  they  are  mottled  or  cross- 
barred.  The  rays  are  said  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
perfume ;  in  any  case  it  is  upon  these  that  insects 
alight  when  in  quest  of  the  nectar  at  the  base  of  the 
tube.  In  combination  with  the  perianth  the  rays 
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make  a  Passion  Flower  seem  blended  star-fish  and 
sea-anemone.  We  must  not  forget  the  leaves  :  these 
range  in  outlines  from  oval  to  elegantly  palmate;  the 
most  curious  perhaps  are  those  of  the  P.  vesper- 
tilionis,  or  Bat-wing,  in  which  the  middle  lobe  of  an 
otherwise  ternate  leaf  is  omitted  ;  neither  must  the 
tendrils  be  overlooked,  these  being  modified 
peduncles,  shown  by  their  now  and  then  bearing 
tiny  flowers.  Lastly,  the  fruit  is  often  good  to  eat, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Granadillas.  But  beware  ! 
In  the  West  Indies  the  plant  is  liable  to  be  infested 
by  noxious  serpents  !  These  haunt  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  mice  that  feed  on  the  berries,  and  which  are  the 
favourite  prey,  in  turn,  of  the  immemorially  ill-famed 
reptile. 

To  the  story  of  the  Passion  Flower  thus  pertains 
an  ever-varying  and  most  curious  interest.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  Kaleidoscope,  a  change  with 
every  turn,  unfailingly  beautiful  and  suggestive. — 

Leo  Grindon. 

- - 

BECHUANALAND  CHIEFS  AT 
READING. 

Khama,  King  of  Bamangwato,  Batwoen  and  Sebele , 
two  other  native  kings  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protec¬ 
torate,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Willoughby, 
who  acted  as  cicerone  and  interpreter  to  the  dusky 
chiefs,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Seed  Establishment 
at  Reading  on  the  i8th  ult. 

The  visitors,  with  Mr.  Willoughby,  arrived  at 
Reading  by  express  train  from  Bristol  about  io  a.m. 
on  the  above  date,  and  were  received  at  the  G.W.R. 
station  by  the  Hon.  Eustace  Fiennes,  Mr.  Martin 
Hope  Sutton  (the  venerable  founder  of  the  great 
seed  firm),  Mr.  Martin  John  Sutton,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Sutton  (members  of  the  firm),  Mr.  M.  H.  Foquett 
Sutton,  Master  Philip  Sutton,  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Sutton, 
and  were  driven  in  the  carriages  of  Mr.  Fiennes, 
Mr.  M.  J.  Sutton,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  premises  in  the  Market  Place.  Here  they 
signed  the  visitors’  book  in  the  usual  form,  writing 
their  names  very  clearly  in  English  characters  ;  and 
were  much  pleased  when  shown  in  another  book  the 
autographs  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  late  Duke  of 
Clarence,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge. 

The  distinguished  visitors  were  then  conducted  by 
Messrs.  M.  J.  and  A.  W.  Sutton  over  the  various 
departments.  In  the  export  office  their  attention 
was  called  to  a  large  order  which  had  been  received 
that  morning,  and  was  being  made  up  for  South 
Africa.  The  immense  agricultural  seed  room  (in 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  Masonically  enter¬ 
tained  four  years  ago)  justly  excited  their  admiration, 
as  did  the  elaborate  machinery  for  cleaning  the 
various  kinds  of  seeds,  the  exhibition  of  two  varieties 
of  Potatos  indigenous  to  Africa  in  the  Potato  sorting 
room,  &c.  Unmistakeable  delight  was  evinced  at 
the  magnificent  museum  of  models  of  agricultural 
roots  and  vegetables  ;  and  attention  was  directed  in 
another  room  to  the  preparation  of  grasses,  seeds, 
&c.,  which  are  presented  by  the  firm  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College  and  other  similar  institutions, 
and  to  the  County  Council  lecturers  throughout  the 
kingdom,  for  “  field  lectures”  in  the  promotion  of 
technical  education. 

Khama  has  for  many  years  conducted,  every 
morning,  Divine  service  in  the  Royal  Kraal,  and  it 
afforded  him  the  keenest  gratification  to  find  that 
Messrs.  Sutton  have  for  more  than  half  a  century 
followed  the  same  good  custom,  all  the  employes  of 
the  firm  who  wish  to  do  so  meeting  together  for  a 
short  service  of  prayer  and  the  reading  of  Scripture 
every  morning  at  10.30.  The  service  on  Wednesday 
was  attended  by  several  hundred  of  the  men  and 
boys  in  the  firm’s  employ,  and  Khama  and  his 
brother  chiefs  were  much  impressed  with  the  short, 
hearty  ceremony,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
S.  H.  Soole,  Vicar  of  Greyfriars,  and  chaplain  of  the 
establishment.  Three  verses  of  the  hymn  "  From 
Greenland’s  icy  mountains,”  were  beautifully  sung, 
and  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Soole  read  and  expounded  the 
peculiarly  applicable  21st  chapter  of  the  Proverbs, 
afterwards  leading  in  prayer.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Sutton 
and  Miss  Sutton  joined  in  the  prayers  at  the  Abbey 
Hall. 

After  the  tour  of  the  Market  Place  premises, 
Messrs.  Sutton  entertained  their  guests  to  break¬ 
fast,  which  was  elegantly  served  by  Messrs.  George 
and  Co.,  of  King  Street,  in  the  firm's  private  office. 
The  visitors  then  re-entered  the  carriages,  and  made 


a  careful  inspection  of  the  principal  features  of 
interest  at  the  Portland  Place  nursery  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  Road  seed  trial  grounds,  being  highly  impressed 
with  the  wonderful  state  of  cultivation  and  the 
infinite  variety  of  produce  to  which  their  attention 
was  called. 

- - 

ALDERMASTON  COURT. 

This  grand  old  residence  and  the  estate  pertaining  to 
it  has  recently  passed,  through  purchase,  into  the 
hands  of  C.  Keyser,  Esq.  Distant  some  eight  miles 
from  the  town  of  Reading,  the  Newbury  branch  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  lands  the  visitor  within 
about  two  miles  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  lovely  rural  scenery  for  which  the 
valley  of  the  Kennet  is  so  justly  famed.  On  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  fertile  valley,  stands  the 
mansion,  from  the  tower  of  which,  upon  a  clear  day, 
some  magnificient  views  of  the  surrounding  country 
can  be  obtained.  One  of  the  stately  homes  of 
England  in  very  deed,  nature  has  been  extremely 
liberal  here,  and  judiciously  assisted  by  the  helping 
hand  of  man,  has  taken  the  several  features  of  hill 
and  dale,  wood  and  water,  long  undulating  stretches 
of  grassy  carpet,  and  extensive  brakes  of  fern  and 
heather  that  abound,  and  blended  them  into  one 
harmonious  whole.  Long  years  of  judicious  and 
practical  forestry  have  not  been  wanting,  and  the 
result  is  apparent  in  extensive  avenues  of  Limes,  and 
of  Horse  and  Sweet  Chestnuts  that  are  surpassed  by 
none  in  the  country.  The  soil  hereabouts  is 
specially  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  Oak,  and  one 
stands  lost  in  wonder  and  amaze  at  some  huge 
monster  of  the  forest  with  a  trunk  many  feet  in 
diameter,  hollowed  out  by  the  destroying  hand  of 
time,  whilst  overhead  the  gaunt  seared  branches 
raise  their  arms  to  heaven  defiant  as  ever,  injured  in 
the  warfare  with  time  but  not  defeated,  seamed  with 
the  scars  of  conflict,  but  unconquerable  still. 

The  estate,  indeed,  is  celebrated  far  and  wide  for 
the  quality  of  its  timber  of  Oak  and  of  Elm,  whilst 
in  the  numerous  plantations,  both  in  the  park  itself 
and  in  the  immediate  environments,  Conifers  of 
many  kinds  are  to  be  found.  Indeed,  the  two  best 
specimens  of  the  Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris), 
which  as  yet  it  has  been  our  lot  to  meet  with,  are 
growing  very  close  to  the  eastern  front  of  the 
mansion.  The  large  lake,  which  is  some  thirteen 
acres  in  extent,  and  dotted  with  islands  at  its 
southern  extremity,  lies  in  full  view  of  the  terrace 
on  the  west  front,  and  an  entrancing  sight  it  is  on  a 
summer’s  day  to  watch  the  glitter  of  the  sunlight  as 
it  plays  upon  the  ripples  that  agitate  its  surface. 
From  the  windows  of  the  southern  front  the  eye 
passes  over  a  long,  undulating,  grassy  plain,  flanked 
on  either  hand  by  stately  trees,  until  it  rests  upon  the 
heather-clad  slopes  of  the  distant  hills,  which 
sparkle  lazily  in  the  subdued  gold  of  the  September 
sun.  Originally  this  avenue  was  bounded  at  its 
southern  end  by  a  plantation  of  trees,  which  not 
only  obscured  the  glimpse  of  the  hills  from  the  lower 
windows  of  the  house,  but  gave  an  appearance  of 
limitation  to  the  park  itself :  but  the  artist’s  eye 
and  the  soul  of  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  came  to 
the  aid  of  nature,  and  the  plantation  vanished 
beneath  the  axe  of  the  woodman,  then  the  gorgeous 
hills  shone  out  from  beyond,  and  the  appearance  of 
finiteness  was  no  more. 

Since  Mr.  Keyser  has  taken  possession,  the  sleepy 
appearance  that  characterised  things  generally  has 
disappeared,  and  many  improvements,  including  the 
making  of  new  carriage  drives  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  house  itself  have  been  placed  on  foot  and 
carried  to  a  successful  issue,  and  still  the  work  of 
evolution  is  going  on.  No  wholesale  demolition  of 
interesting  features  has  taken  place,  no  reckless 
substitution  of  the  garishly  new  for  the  venerably 
old  has  been  allowed,  but  instead,  we  find  a  fixed 
determination  that  an  improvement  shall  be  an  im¬ 
provement,  and  not  an  alteration  only.  Rhododen¬ 
drons  and  Kalmias  have  been  planted  pretty  exten¬ 
sively,  and  are  apparently  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  very  late  before  they 
were  planted.  The  making  of  the  beds  was  not 
commenced  until  March  of  this  year,  and  the  plants 
themselves  were  not  put  out  before  April.  Then 
followed  the  long  period  of  drought,  which  has  been 
so  much  deplored  by  horticulturists  and  agricul¬ 
turists  alike.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  not  one  of 
them  succumbed.  The  plants  have  been  allowed 
plenty  of  room,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  induction  of 


Liliums  of  various  kinds  in  the  spaces  between 
them,  a  combination  which  is  always  productive  of 
the  best  results'  and  which  is  such  a  feature  of  the 
American  Garden  at  Kew. 

The  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  are  distant  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  mansion,  and  here  vegetables 
particularly  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Some 
splendid  rows  of  Celery  are  very  noticeable, 
Colonel  Clarke's  Solid  Red  and  Veitch’s  Superb 
White  being  the  varieties  favoured.  Large  breadths 
of  the  curled  Scotch  and  Cottager’s  Kales,  Savoys, 
Broccoli  of  various  sorts,  Spinach,  Leeks,  and  roots 
of  all  kinds  afford  ample  evidence  that  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  the  supply  of  esculents  should  fall  short 
during  the  coming  winter.  The  glass  houses 
are  not  very  numerous,  and  are,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  wholly  inadequate  to  the  demands  for  under 
glass  space.  Excellent  crops  of  Grapes,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  have,  however,  been  secured.  In 
the  long  orchard  house,  a  three-quarter  span 
erection,  a  heterogenous  collection  of  subjects  is 
accommodated,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being 
trained  fan-wise  along  the  back  wall,  standard 
bushes  of  the  same  being  dotted  here  and  there 
along  the  front  border,  whilst  the  roof  is  occupied 
with  vines.  Although  the  framework  of  the  house 
is  of  iron,  and  the  temperature  during  winter 
necessarily  lower  on  that  account,  and  the  heating 
apparatus  woefully  insufficient,  consisting  of  a  single 
flow  and  return  of  3  in.  piping,  some  splendid  crops 
of  Black  Hamburgh  are  obtained.  Indeed,  for  ex¬ 
cellence  of  flavour  and  finish  the  Grapes  are  as  good 
as  any  we  have  seen  this  season,  whilst  both  berries 
and  bunches  are  of  fair  average  size,  and  the  crop  a 
decidedly  heavy  one.  Mealy  bug  does  not  cause 
any  trouble  at  all.  Perhaps  the  temperature  is  too 
low  to  suit  its  proclivities,  for  often  during  the  winter 
months  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  the  frost  entirely. 
Two  magnificent  specimens  of  Rose  Marechal  Niel 
are  also  t& be  found  in  this  house.  Although  they 
were  budded  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago 
they  are  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  each  year  produce 
large  numbers  of  grand  blooms.  The  union  of  bud 
and  stock  has  been  perfect,  and  even  now,  after  so 
many  years  of  growth,  the  stem  is  still  firm  and 
sound  at  the  point  of  junction.  Each  spring,  after 
flowering,  a  liberal  use  is  made  of  the  pruning 
knife  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wood  cut  cleanout. 
This  encourages  the  production  of  young  strong 
growths,  which,  after  being  subjected  to  a  judicious 
thinning  and  spurring  in  the  autumn,  produce  as  fine 
flowers  next  spring  as  ever  were  picked  from  off  a 
young  tree. 

For  hardy  fruit  the  season  has  been  a  fair  one. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  were  plentiful  and  of  good 
quality.  Plums  have  been  a  somewhat  erratic  crop, 
the  later  varieties,  such  as  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  bear¬ 
ing  a  fair  sprinkling,  whilst  on  other  trees  the  fruit 
has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Pears,  as  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  are  rather  thin.  The 
large,  pyramidally-trained  trees  have  had  a  holiday, 
although  good  fruit  has  been  obtained  from  oblique 
cordons  of  such  sorts  as  Autumn  Bergamot,  Berga¬ 
mot  d'Esperen,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Bachelier, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Beurre  d’Amanlis. 
Small  birds,  however,  have  been  an  exceptional  pest 
this  year,  having  developed  a  particularly  keen 
desire  for  tasting  the  best  fruits  by  picking  holes  in 
them  near  to  the  footstalk.  Apples  have  not  been 
such  a  plentiful  crop  here  as  elsewhere.  Young 
trees  have,  however,  done  well,  and  such  varieties 
as  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Cellini, 
Warner's  King,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Cox's  Pomona 
have  borne  heavily.  The  older  trees  again  have 
had  to  take  a  second  place,  although  some  cup¬ 
shaped  trees  of  Court  Pendu  Plat  and  Norfolk 
Beefing  are  ripening  grand  crops  of  splendid  fruit. 

Hardening  ||iscellany. 


FUCHSIA  ERECTA, 

Many  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  garden  Fuchsias 
are  well  adapted  for  bedding  purposes,  but  that 
under  notice  is  notable  for  its  distinctive  character 
due  to  the  erect  habit  of  both  the  branches  and 
flowers.  The  beholder  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
variety  is  puzzled  with  its  appearance  at  a  short 
distance  away,  as  to  what  it  may  be.  The  flowers 
are  closely  crowded  towards  the  end  of  the  branches,. 
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Begonia  Royal  Sovereign  (See  p,  77). 


above  which  they  show  themselves  very  plainly  and 
conspicuously  compared  with  other  Fuchsias,  whether 
garden  or  otherwise,  and  which  have  almost  without 
exception,  pendulous  flowers.  F.  erecta  has  white 
sepals,  pink  petals  and  large,  horizontal,  deep  green 
leaves.  A  circular  bed  of  the  variety  may  be  seen 
by  the  side  of  the  broad  walk  at  Kew,  leading 
towards  the  Palm  house  from  the  main  entrance. 


PYRUS  MAULEI. 

Whether  trained  against  a  wall  or  planted  out  in 
the  open,  Maule’s  Quince  fruits  abundantly ;  and 
although  the  numerous  small,  yellow  fruits  are 
neither  very  conspicuous  nor  showy,  their  strong 
pronounced  odour  soon  draws  the  attention  of  any 
one  going  near  the  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  odour  or  smell  is  by  no  means  disagreeable  at  a 
short  distance  away,  and  affords  a  pleasing  variation 
to  the  scent  of  Heliotrope,  Night-scented  Tobacco, 
Petunias  and  Lilium  auratum  on  a  dewy  morning  or 
evening. 


TOMATO  AUSTIN’S  ECLIPSE. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  moderate  in  size  and 
suitable  for  general  use,  a  statement  that  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  of  the  excessively  large  sorts  in  culti¬ 
vation.  In  shape  it  is  globular,  but  slightly  deeper 
than  wide,  and  of  a  rich  crimson-red.  Mr.  A. 
Porter,  Stone  House,  Maidstone,  grows  it  largely 
and  thinks  very  highly  of  it.  We  are  not  surprised 
at  this,  for  a  large  batch  of  plants  was  fruiting  freely 
in  the  open  air  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  his 
place  the  other  week.  The  Tomatos  are  grown  in 
moderate-sized  pots  plunged  to  half  their  depth  in 


the  soil  of  a  south  aspect  border.  The  crop  was 
much  finer  and  altogether  in  better  condition  than 
that  of  the  plants  in  a  house  close  by.  The  indoor 
plants  did  indeed  give  an  earlier  supply,  but  were 
longer  jointed  than  the  outdoor  specimens  which 
were  about  4  ft.  high  and  bore  a  greater  number  of 
bunches  on  the  same  length  of  stem.  Mr.  Porter 
had  no  fear  of  worms  getting  into  the  pots,  which 
were  furnished  with  Porter’s  Patent  Invincible 
Crocks,  as  were  those  of  the  pot  Strawberries  in 
front  of  them.  A  fine  crop  of  well-flavoured  fruit  of 
Mrs.  Pearson  Grape  is  now  ripe  in  a  cool  vinery. 
The  Marechal  Niel  Roses  under  glass  are  fine  and 
Mr.  Porter  cuts  about  1,000  blooms  from  them  in 
their  season. 

MAXIMILLIANA  M ARTIANA. 

Very  seldom  do  any  of  the  species  of  Maximilliana 
flower  in  this  country.  They  are  noble-looking 
Palms  but  must  be  allowed  to  attain  a  considerable 
size  before  they  can  develop  j  their  remarkable, 
woody,  and  boat-shaped  spathes.  The  species  under 
notice  is  flowering  in  the  Palm  House  at  Kew.  The 
spathe  was  only  12  in.  to  18  in.  long  when  we  saw  it, 
but  a  tree  in  a  tub  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
develop  such  spathes  as  are  produced  by  M.  regia 
in  its  native  habitats  of  South  America,  and  which 
vary  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  length.  The  leaves  of  M. 
martiana  at  Kew,  number  ten  or  twelve,  each  about 
15ft.  to  20ft.  in  length,  and  bear  linear  pinnae 
18  in.  to  24m.  long  and  arranged  in  irregular  clusters, 
forming  several  rows  as  in  Cocos  plumosa,  but  on  a 
far  grander  scale.  It  is  a  graceful  Palm  but  requires 
a  deal  of  space  to  show  off  its  handsome  proportions. 


OPHIOPOGON  JABURAN  VARIEGATUS. 

A  most  unfortunate  plant  this,  to  have  become 
encumbered  with  such  a  string  of  unwieldly  names, 
but  apart  from  this  it  is  a  handsome  little  plant  that 
might  with  advantage  be  far  more  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  than  it  is.  As  edging  material  for  the  green¬ 
house  and  conservatory  stages  it  is  simply  invaluable. 
The  flowers  themselves  are  blue,  produced  in 
crowded  spikes,  whilst  the  berries,  which  contrast  so 
admirably  with  the  variegated  foliage,  are  nearly  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  flowers  and  about  the  size  of 
small  Peas.  Like  its  type  the  plant  is  of  Japanese 
origin,  being  discovered  and  brought  to  England 
about  thirty  years  after  the  species.  A  stock  may 
be  easily  and  quickly  worked  up  by  division  of  the 
roots  in  spring,  potting  up  the  pieces  into  light 
sandy  soil  and  placing  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  where 
they  soon  recover  themselves  of  the  slight  check. 
By  far  the  best  coloured  batch  of  plants  which  we 
have  yet  seen  we  noticed  quite  lately  in  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Sons’  Nurseries  at  Highgate,  where 
it  is  highly  thought  of  for  decorative  purposes. 

THE  ELGIN  PANSIES. 

What  we  described  in  our  miscellany  last  week  as  a 
new  variety  coming  from  our  friends  at  Pinefield 
Nurseries,  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Cunningham,  turns 
out  to  be  the  new  Pansy  “  Countess  of  Moray.”  It 
is  a  yellow  of  a  new  school,  and  the  raisers  consider 
that  nothing  finer  has  been  produced.  The  new 
Pansy  is  of  strong  bushy  habit  and  the  soft  yet 
brilliant  yellow,  almost  flaked  white  on  the  upper 
petals,  harmonises  exceedingly  with  the  centre  of 
rich  purple  and  orange.  Our  correspondent's  note 
regarding  this  new  specimen  did  not  reach  us  until 
after  going  to  press  last  week,  whilst  the  flowers 
themselves  arrived  fresh  and  early  some  days  in 
advance. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MISS  ALICE  M.  LOVE. 

This  is  a  distinct  acquisition  to  the  ranks  of  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  for,  although  not  equal 
in  size  and  depth  to  a  November  flower,  it  may  be 
grown  to  a  remarkable  size  for  an  early  variety.  A 
bloom  of  fair  size,  it  is  of  the  purest  white,  with 
broad  florets  of  great  substance,  the  outer  ones  being 
somewhat  twisted  and  drooping.  It  made  its  first 
appearance  at  the  meeting  of  the  floral  committee  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  on 
Wednesday,  September  25th,  by  whom  it  was 
deservedly  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  It 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  It  should  prove  a  great 
favourite  when  it  becomes  better  known,  as  there  is 
still  a  scarcity  of  early-flowering,  pure  white 
varieties  such  as  this. 

- - 

BRITISH  FRUIT  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

The  great  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit, - 
inaugurated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  26th,  27th, 
and  28th  inst.  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
as  to  weather,  and  was  largely  attended.  The 
display  of  good  fruit  was  a  most  imposing  one, 
the  Apples,  Pears,  Grapes  and  Tomatos  being  the 
lions  of  the  show,  because,  though  many  other  fruits 
were  represented,  the  above  were  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  Apples  certainly  took  the  lead.  The 
classes  specially  reserved  for  nurserymen  and  the 
miscellaneous  collections  of  fruit,  mostly  trade 
exhibits,  were  arranged  along  the  centre  of  the  west 
end  of  the  Palace  ;  and  the  competitive  exhibits  of 
gardeners  and  amateurs,  as  well  as  the  open  classes 
for  collections  of  fruit,  Grapes,  and  Tomatos  grown 
under  glass  or  otherwise,  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
east  end,  so  that  the  display  as  a  whole  was  a  very 
imposing  one.  Here  also  some  miscellaneous  trade 
exhibits  were  arranged  including  a  remarkable  one 
of  Tomatos. 

The  premier  award  for  twelve  dishes  of  ripe  fruit 
was  taken  by  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Mclndoe),  HuttonHall,  Guisborough.  In  the 
centre  of  the  second  line  was  a  fine  bunch  of  Bananas, 
and  three  fine  bunches  of  Foster’s  Seedling  Grape 
occupied  the  right,  while  three  bunches  of  Gros 
Maroc  was  on  the  left.  Golden  Eagle  and  Exquisite 
Peaches  were  handsomely  coloured,  and  the  samples 
of  Pears,  Apples,  Figs,  Plums,  and  Yorkshire  Beauty 
Melon  were  all  good  and  admirably  well  selected. 
C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  Stanmore,  was  second  with 
nicely  finished  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Alicante  Grapes,  a  fine  sample  of  Ripley  Queen 
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Pineapple,  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  other  fruits. 
The  Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  Goodacre), 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  took  the  third  place  with 
smaller,  but  generally  well-ripened  and  coloured 
samples. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes, 
Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  gardener  (Mr.  George 
Reynolds),  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  took  the 
leading  position  with  beautiful  samples  of  Gros 
Maroc  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Thames 
Bank  and  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Pineapple  Nectarine, 
Ribston  Pippin  Apple,  and  a  noble  fruit  of  Sutton’s 
Ai  Melon.  The  rich  colour  of  Thames  Bank  Peach 
excited  considerable  attention.  Lady  H.  Somerset 
(gardener,  Mr.  F.  Harris),  Ledbury,  was  second, 
showing  fine  samples  of  Gros  Maroc  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  the 
Pineapple  variety  of  the  latter  being  particularly 
noticeable.  Mrs.  Wingfield  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Empson),  Ampthill,  was  a  good  third  with  an  even 
lot. 

The  Earl  of  Harrington  came  to  the  front  in  fine 
style  in  the  class  for  six  varieties  of  Grapes.  The 
varieties  staged  were  Lady  Downes,  Gros  Colman, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Barbarossa,  Mrs.  Pearson 
and  Alicante  ;  the  bloom  of  the  latter  was  slightly 
rubbed  in  travelling,  otherwise  little  fault  could  be 
found  with  the  exhibit.  Messrs,  de  Rothschild 
took  the  second  place,  in  this  instance  showing  hand¬ 
some  bunches,  though  some  of  them  were  not  quite 
finished.  The  two  huge  bunches  of  Trebbiano  were 
admirable  examples  of  culture.  In  the  class  for 
three  dishes  of  Grapes,  P.  T.  Phillips,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  R.  Grindrod),  Whitfield,  took  the  leading  place 
with  grand  bunches  of  Alicante  and  Gros  Colman, 
Sir  E.  H.  Carbutt,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Belcher), 
Cranleigh,  Surrey,  took  the  second  place  with 
smaller  bunches. 

The  classes  for  three  bunches  of  one  variety  were 
more  numerous.  C.  Bayer,  Esq.  (gardener,  W. 
Taylor),  Forest  Hill,  had  the  best  Black  Hamburgh, 
nicely  finished.  W.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Chilworth 
Manor,  Romsey,  Hants,  was  second.  C.  J  Massey, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Day),  Garliestown,  had  the 
best  ripened  and  finished  samples  of  Madresfield 
Court,  and  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  was  not  far  behind, 
having  larger  berries.  Earl  Cowley  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Gibson),  Chippenham,  had  fine  bunches  of  Gros 
Maroc  with  large  berries,  taking  the  first  prize  ;  he 
was  closely  followed  by  C.  J.  Massey,  Esq.  There 
was  good  competition  in  this  class.  The  first  award 
for  Alicante  Grapes  was  taken  by  Messrs,  de 
Rothschild  with  even  and  handsomely-finished 
bunches;  H.  Tate,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Howe), 
Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common,  had  larger  bunches 
but  smaller  berries,  being  a  good  second.  W. 
Mitchell,  Esq.,  for  finish  was  an  easy  first  for  any 
other  black  Grape,  showing  grand  bunches  of  Mrs. 
Pince’s  Black  Muscat ;  he  was  followed  by  C.  S- 
S.  Dickins,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Kemp),  Cool- 
hurst,  Horsham,  Sussex.  W.  R.  D'Arcy,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Tidy),  Stanmore,  Middlesex, 
exhibited  the  best  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
which  had  large  and  well-finished  berries  ;  he  was 
followed  by  Alderman  Chaffin  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Taylor),  Bath,  with  larger  bunches,  but  not  so 
nicely  finished.  In  the  class  for  any  other  white 
Grapes,  C.  Bayer,  Esq.  led  the  way  with  handsome 
bunches  of  Buckland  s  Sweetwater,  large  in  berry 
and  beautifully  coloured  ;  Messrs,  de  Rothschild 
with  beautiful  bunches  of  Chasselas  Napoleon  were 
a  good  second. 

H.  Tate,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  four 
dishes  of  Tomatos,  which  were  admirable  in  every 
way  except  that  they  were  too  large.  A  more  useful 
and  admirably  selected  exhibit  was  shown  by  Mr. 
E.  Ryder,  Orpington,  who  was  awarded  the  second 
place.  Mr.  G.  Helman,  Lewes,  took  the  leading 
place  for  one  dish  of  Tomatos,  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Sanders,  Halton  House,  Tring,  Bucks,  with 
fine  samples.  Mr.  J.  Gore,  Polegate,  Sussex,  had  the 
best  six  ripe  clusters  of  Tomatos  as  cut  from  the 
plants  ;  some  of  his  bunches  bore  six  fruits  of  first- 
class  size.  He  was  followed  by  F.  G.  Arbuthnot, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Wells),  Bexley,  Kent,  with 
slightly  corrugated  fruits  but  fine  bunches. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit  grown 
partly  or  entirely  under  glass,  to  illustrate  Orchard 
House  culture,  was  well  represented  by  the 
gardeners,  nurserymen  being  excluded.  The  lead¬ 
ing  award  was  taken  by  M.  R.  Smith,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  Hayes,  Kent.  Many  of  the 


Apples  and  Pears  were  of  enormous  size,  especially 
the  latter,  which  included  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Souvenir  du  Congress,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  and 
Beurre  Diel.  His  Peaches  were  also  handsome,  and 
all  were  nicely  set  up  with  vine  leaves.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Sir  Mark  Collett,  Bart, 
(gardener,  Mr.  Potter),  Sevenoaks,  whose  Apples  and 
Pears  were  very  telling  on  account  of  size.  Sir 
Joseph  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.,  took  third  place  with  a 
smaller  collection  of  well-ripened  fruits. 

Nurserymen’s  Classes. 

The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  fruit  trees, 
bearing  fruit  in  pots,  was  deservedly  awarded  to 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son  (the  only  exhibitors),  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  for  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  Apple,  Pear, 
Fig  trees,  and  Crabs,  all  shapely  pyramidal  trees, 
bearing  capital  crops  of  large  fruit.  The  centre  of  the 
group  was  occupied  with  a  tall,  pyramidal  specimen 
of  Peach  bearing  a  heavy  crop.  The  vines  in  pots 
were  also  heavily  laden  with  nicely  finished  bunches 
of  Grapes.  Boxes  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  were 
stood  round  the  sides  of  the  group.  The  samples  of 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  Apple  hanging  upon  the  trees 
were  notable  for  their  huge  proportions. 

For  a  collection  of  hardy  fruits  grown  partly  or 
entirely  under  glass  to  illustrate  Orchard  House 
culture,  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Maidstone,  stood  alone,  well  earning  the 
proud  position  of  premier  place.  The  centre  of  the 
table  was  occupied  by  Apples,  vines,  Pears, 
Peaches,  and  Tomatos  in  pots.  The  samples  of 
Ribston  Pippin  we  have  never  seen  finer.  Other 
grand  Apples  were  Emperor  Alexander,  Tyler's 
Kernel,  Washington,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Gas¬ 
coigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  Bismarck,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention  where  all  were  so 
notable  for  size  and  colour.  These  gathered  fruits 
were  set  up  in  plates,  and  stood  in  three  rows  round 
the  large  table.  The  Pears,  Peaches,  Figs,  and 
Plums  were  also  attractive,  some  of  the  Pears  being 
of  enormous  size.  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co. 
were  equally  prominent  in  the  class  for  fruits  grown 
entirely  in  the  open  air,  and  not  exceeding  ioo 
varieties.  A  hexagonal  cone  of  different  Apples, 
lined  off  with  bright  red  ones,  occupied  the  centre, 
and  a  heaped-up  basket  stood  towards  the  corners. 
The  rest  were  piled  up  on  plates,  and  were  marvels 
for  size  and  colouration.  Where  all  were  so 
excellent  it  would  be  superfluous  to  particularize. 
For  a  collection  of  fifty  distinct  varieties  of  Apples 
grown  in  the  open,  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co. 
again  took  the  premier  prize,  the  fruits  being 
selected  for  size,  which  was  really  remarkable. 
The  firm  was  far  ahead  of  its  competitors. 

For  a  collection  of  not  more  than  fifty  distinct 
varieties  of  hardy  fruits  in  baskets  or  dishes  Mr.  II . 
Berwick,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  took  the  lead  with 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Cob  Nuts,  Figs,  and 
Medlars.  The  Apples  were  highly  coloured.  The 
first  prize  for  a  collection  of  fifty  varieties  of  Pears 
was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Watkins,  Withington, 
Hereford  ;  Doyenne  Boussock,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
and  Flemish  Beauty  were  some  of  his  best  samples. 

Open  Air  Fruits. 

In  the  classes  for  fruits  grown  in  the  open  air,  open 
to  gardeners  and  amateurs  only,  some  splendid 
material  was  forthcoming.  First  honours  for 
eighteen  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct — to  contain  twelve 
dishes  of  culinary  and  six  of  dessert  varieties — fell  to 
the  portion  of  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court, 
Maidstone,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Woodward).  This 
was  a  truly  magnificent  display,  large  and  finely 
coloured  samples  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Stone’si 
Warner’s  King, Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, Ribston  Pippin, 
Alexander,  Washington,  Belle  Pointoise  and 
Bismarck,  being  noticeable.  Second  was  placed  Mr. 
Geo.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  G.  Loder. 
Horsham,  who  also  had  a  fine  lot ;  and  third  J. 
Colmar,  Esq  ,  Reigate,  Surrey  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
King.) 

Mr.  T.  W.  Starlup  distanced  all  other  competitors 
for  the  best  twelve  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct — eight 
dishes  of  cooking,  and  four  of  dessert  to  be  shown. 
He  had  Lord  Derby,  Warner's  King,  Gascoigne's 
Scarlet,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Queen,  and  Mabbott’s 
Pearmain  in  excellent  condition.  Mr.  Austin  T. 
Killick,  Maidstone,  won  the  second  prize,  and  J.  K. 
D.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq  ,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset 
(gardener,  Mr.  Pragnell),  the  third.  Mr.  T.  Turton, 
gardener  to  John  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  Maiden  Erleigh, 
Reading,  had  the  finest  nine  dishes  of  six  varieties  of 
cooking  and  three  of  dessert  Apples,  showing  fine 


fruits  of  Loddington  Seedling,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Cox's  Pomona,  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  Mr.  S.  H. 
Goodwin,  Mereworth,  took  the  second  place,  having 
nicely  coloured  samples  of  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Cox’s  Pomona,  and  Yorkshire  Beauty,  P.  T.  Phillips 
Esq.,  Watfield  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Grindrod)  winning 
the  third  prize.  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward  showred  the 
most  meritorious  dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  distinct, 
thereby  appropriating  the  premier  award.  He  had 
fine  specimens  of  Warner's  King,  Peasgood's  Non¬ 
such,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Lord  Derby.  Second 
came  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  gardenerto  C.  Lee  Campbell, 
Esq.,  Glewston  Court ;  and  third  Mr.  J.  E.  Burton, 
gardener  to  Sir  E.  Paul,  Bart.,  Cambridge  House, 
Twickenham.  Mr.  R.  C.  Sanders,  Halton  House, 
Tring,  had  the  first  prize  for  three  dishes  of  culinary 
Apples.  The  Queen,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  were  also  the  favourites  here.  Mr.  Austin  T. 
Killick  and  J  De  Brougham,  Esq.,  Carshalton 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Jones),  took  the  second  and  third 
places  respectively. 

For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  distinct,  Mr. 
Woodward  was  successful  in  carrying  off  first 
honours  with  good  samples  of  Lady  Sudeley,  Calville 
Rouge  Praecox,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  competition  here  was  very  close,  the 
second  award  falling  to  the  lot  of  Sir  E.  Loder, 
Horsham  (gardener,  Mr.  Goldsmith)  ;  Mr.  Bannister, 
gardener  to  H.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  Esq.,  Westbury- 
on-Tyne,  coming  in  third.  Mr.  A.  Kemp,  gardener 
to  C.  S.  S.  Dickins,  Esq.,  Horsham,  was  the  most 
successful  exhibitor  in  a  class  for  three  dishes  of 
dessert  Apples,  with  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  and  American  Mother  ;  Mr.  T.  Turton 
taking  the  third  prize. 

Mr.  Geo.  Goldsmith  carried  off  first  honours  for 
eighteen  dishes  of  Pears,  distinct,  showing  grand 
samples  of  Brockworth  Park,  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Marguerite  Marillat,  Madame  Treyne,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  General  Todleben, 
Rivers'  Princess,  and  Sylvestre  d'Autumn.  Mr. 
Geo.  Woodman  occupied  the  second  place  with  a 
collection  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  first  prize¬ 
winners,  H.  C.  Moffat,  Esq.,  Goodrich  Court,  Here¬ 
fordshire,  coming  in  third. 

The  first  award  for  twelve  dishes  of  Pears  went  to 
Mr.  A.  Offer,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Crawley, 
who  had  large  well-coloured  fruits  of  William's  Bon 
Chretien,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  and  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey.  Mr.  W.  G.  Cotterell,  gardener  to  Sir  W. 
Gear,  Tonbridge,  was  bracketed  an  equal  first  with 
Mr.  A.  Offer,  so  little  was  there  to  choose  between 
the  respective  merits  of  the  two  exhibits.  Mr. 
Cotterell  had  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Durondeau,  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  in 
fine  style.  Mr.  Pragnell  occupied  the  second 
position. 

Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  Cowley, 
Chippenham,  was  adjudged  to  have  the  best  nine 
dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  distinct,  showing  amongst 
others  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Flemish  Beauty, 
General  Todleben,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  and  Beurre 
Clairgeau  in  first-class  condition.  Mr.  J.  E.  Burton 
took  the  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Jones  the  third  prize. 
The  best  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  Bannister,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durondeau, 
and  Beurre  Superfin,  appearing  to  great  advantage 
here.  Mr.  F.  Fennel,  gardener  to  W.  M.  Cazalet, 
Esq.,  Tonbridge,  won  the  first  prize  for  three  dishes 
of  dessert  Pears  in  a  class  in  which  Mr.  R.  Edwards, 
gardener  to  G.  H.  Field,  Esq.,  Beechy  Lees,  Seven- 
oaks,  and  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  gardener  to  Messrs. 
W.  &  E.  Wells,  Hattonhurst,  Hounslow,  took  second 
and  third  prizes  respectively.  The  three  dishes  of 
stewing  Pears  contributed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward 
were  adjudged  to  be  superior  to  the  rest.  Catillac, 
General  Todleben,  and  Vicar  of  Wakefield  were  the 
varieties  shown.  Mr.  W.  Cotterell  occupied  the 
second  place,  Mr.  Geo.  Goldsmith  making  a  very 
close  third.  Mr.  J.  Masterson,  gardener  to  the 
Countess  of  Camperdown,  Shipton-on-Stour,  showed 
the  best  single  dish  of  stewing  Pears,  with  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Gibson;  and  third,  Mr. 
R.  Edwards. 

Mr.  G.  Woodward  was  also  successful  in  obtaining 
the  first  award  for  three  dishes  of  Peaches,  distinct. 
The  fruit  was  of  large  size,  and  splendidly  finished, 
Nectarine  Sea  Eagle  and  Princess  of  Wales  being 
the  varieties  represented.  Mr.  J.  Maclndoe,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  J.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Hutton  Hall, 
Guisborough,  made  a  good  second,  whilst  the  third 
prize  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Chas.  Herrin,  gardener 
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to  the  Hon.  G.  M.  Fortescue,  Dropmore,  Bucks.  The 
premier  award  for  the  finest  single  dish  of  Peaches 
went  to  Mr.  W.  Richards,  gardener  to  R.  Summers, 
Esq.,  Streatham,  who  had  Barrington  in  praise¬ 
worthy  order.  Mr.  Geo  Goldsmith  carried  off 
another  first  for  three  dishes  of  Nectarines,  a  like 
position  being  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  gardener 
to  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton, 
W.,  for  a  single  dish  of  the  same  fruit,  Pine  Apple 
being  the  variety  shown. 

Mr.  J.  Maclndoe  exhibited  four  dishes  of  dessert 
Plums,  distinct,  in  a  style  that  easily  secured  for  him 
the  first  prize.  Jefferson’s,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop, 
Monarch,  and  Bryanston  Green  Gage  were  the  sorts 
forthcoming.  Mr.  G.  J.  Day,  gardener  to  C.  J. 
Massey,  Esq.,  Garliestown,  came  in  second.  Mr.  C. 
Herrin  was  placed  first  for  a  single  dish  of  dessert 
Plums,  Gages  excluded,  with  Coe's  Golden  Drop ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Rickwood,  gardener  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  Freake,  Twickenham  ;  and  third,  Mr.  F. 
Fennell.  Mr.  J.  Day  was  ticketed  first  for  four 
dishes  of  cooking  Plums,  distinct,  showing  Pond's 
Seedling,  Magnum  Bonum,  Goliath,  and  Victoria. 
Mr.  J.  Maclndoe  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Nowell, 
Abergavenny,  third  in  this  class. 

The  premier  award  for  a  single  dish  of  cooking 
Plums  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill,  Bucks,  who  had  excel¬ 
lent  samples  of  Grand  Duke.  Mr.  J.  Hill,  gar¬ 
dener  to  W.  Adeane,  Esq.,  Cambridge,  showed  the 
best  single  dish  of  Gage  Plums  in  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavy,  Mr.  Maclndoe  occupying  second  place. 
Three  dishes  of  Damsons  and  Prunes,  distinct,  sent 
by  Mr.  G.  Fennell,  were  adjudged  to  be  the  finest, 
whilst  a  single  dish  of  Bullaces,  contributed  by  Mr. 
G.  Tebbutt,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  was  also  credited  with 
a  first  award.  Some  nice  dishes  of  Morello  Cherries 
were  forthcoming,  first  honours  going,  however,  to 
Mr.  Masterton.  Mr.  Turton  weighed  in  strongly 
with  an  excellent  collection  of  nuts  and  Filberts  that 
left  other  competitors  far  behind.  The  first  award 
for  a  dish  of  Quinces  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Mitchell, 
Romsey,  Hants. 

Single  Dishes. 

Dessert  Apples. — Here  some  superbly  grown 
and  coloured  fruit  was  in  evidence,  the  competition 
being  exceedingly  keen  and  well  sustained  through¬ 
out,  those  who  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  first 
awards  thoroughly  deserving  them.  Subjoined  is 
the  list  of  first-prize  winners  in  their  respective 
classes. 

Mr.  G.  Fennell,  for  Adam’s  Pearmain  ;  Mr.  Turton 
for  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  Hatton, 
for  King  of  the  Pippins  (this  class  contained  an 
exceptional  number  of  exhibits);  Mr.  Turton  for 
Mannington's  Pearmain ;  Mr.  Thos.  Spencer, 
gardener  to  H.  C.  Mofifat.Esq.,  near  Ross,  for  Margil; 
Mr.  G.  M.  McKenzie,  gardener  to  F.  Cornwallis 
Esq.,  Linton  Park,  for  American  Mother  ;  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  for  Reinette  du  Canada ;  Mr.  P. 
Cavanagh,  Roehampton  Lane,  S.  W.,  for  Rosemary 
Russet ;  Mr.  G.  Wakefield,  Bansted,  for  Worcester 
Pearmain ;  Mr.  McKenzie,  for  Edmund's  Pippin  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Acock,  Rudgewick,  for  Ribston  Pippin. 

Cooking  Apples. — First  prize-takers  continued. — 
Mr.  Geo.  Woodward  for  Alfriston  ;  Mr.  McKenzie, 
for  Bismarck ;  Captain  Carstairs,  Newbury,  for 
Blenheim  Orange ;  Mr.  Austin  T.  Killick,  for 
Bramley’s  Seedling,  also  for  Cellini ;  Captain 
Carstairs  for  Cox’s  Pomona;  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  for 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh ;  Mr.  McKenzie,  for 
Dumelow’s  Seedling,  also  for  Ecklinville  Seedling  ; 
Mr.  Geo.  Goldsmith,  for  Gascoigne's  Scarlet ;  Mr. 
McKenzie,  for  Emperor  Alexander ;  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward,  for  Golden  Noble,  also  for  Golden 
Spire ;  Mr.  McKenzie,  for  New  Hawthornden ; 
Captain  Carstairs,  for  Lane’s  Prince  Albert ;  Mr. 
Geo.  Goldsmith,  for  Lord  Derby  ;  Mr.  Woodward, 
for  Lord  Grosvenor;  Mr.  Turton,  for  Lord  Suffield  ; 
Mr.  McKenzie,  for  Mere  de  Menage  ;  Mr.  H.  C. 
Prinsep,  Uckfield,  for  Northern  Greening ;  Mr. 
Goldsmith  for  Newton  Wonder  ;  Mr.  McKenzie, 
for  Peasgood's  Nonsuch;  Thos.  Ridgeway,  Esq., 
Orsett  Gray,  Essex,  for  Potts’  Seedling  ;  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward,  for  Spencer's  Favourite,  syn.  Queen 
Caroline  ;  Captain  Carstairs  for  Stirling  Castle.  Mr. 
McKenzie,  for  Stone's  syn  Loddington  Seedling  ;  Mr. 
R.  C.  Sandersfor  The  Queen  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward, 
for  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  Mr.  McKenzie  for  Warner’s 
King ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Starlup,  for  Waltham  Abbey  Seed¬ 
ling,  syn  Dr.  Harvey  ;  and  Mr.  McKenzie  in  a  class 
for  a  dish  of  any  other  variety. 


Dessert  Pears. — Here  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Apples,  some  magnificent  fruit  was  staged,  that  for 
size,  shape,  and  perfection  of  finish  left  little  to  be 
desired.  The  chief  prize-winners  were  Mr.  Wythes 
gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  for 
Beurre  Diel  ;  Mr.  Woodward  for  Beurre  Hardy, 
also  for  Beurre  Superfin ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Sanders  for 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien  ;  Mr.  Woodward  forConfer- 
ence ;  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith  for  Marechal  de  la  Cour, 
also  for  Doyenne  du  Comice;  Mr.  W.  Codings,  gar¬ 
dener  to  J.  E.  Borland,  Esq.,  Sutton,  Surrey,  for 
Durondeau ;  Mr.  Woodward  for  Emile  D’Heyst; 
Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep  for  Fondante  d'Automne;  Mr.  G. 
Goldsmith  for  Glou  Morgeau  ;  Captain  Carstairs  for 
Josephine  de  Malines ;  also  for  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  ;  Mr.  J  E.  Burton  for  Marie  Louise  ;  H.  C. 
Moffatt,  Goodrich  Court,  for  Nouvelle  Fulvie  ;  Mr. 
J.  Gibson  for  Pitmaston  Duchess;  Mr.  G.  Thompson 
for  Souvenir  du  Congres ;  Mr.  Goldsmith  for 
Thomsons’;  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep  for  Winter  Nelis; 
Mr.  R.  C.  Sanders  for  Triomphe  de  Vienne ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Gibson  for  Duchesse  D'Angouleme. 

Dried  Fruits. 

In  the  classes  included  under  this  section  of  the 
schedule  the  fruit  must  be  grown  and  dried  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  Islands,  and  must  not  be 
preserved  in  fluid  or  sugar.  The  first  prize  for  a 
collection  of  dried  fruits  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Trotter,  Ledbury,  Herts,  who  bad  examples  of 
Apples,  sliced  and  whole,  of  several  varieties,  Dam¬ 
sons,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Pears,  and  Plums,  the 
whole  exhibiting  great  skill  in  manipulation.  The 
same  exhibitor  also  received  first  prizes  for  one 
pound  weight  of  Apples,  sliced,  a  like  weight  of 
Apples,  dried  whole,  Plums,  and  Cherries. 

Special  Prizes. 

Under  this  division  substantial  prizes  for  fruit 
packed  in  the  most  practical  and  workmanlike 
manner  were  offered,  considerable  interest  being 
excited  by  the  various  exhibits  which  were  thus 
brought  out.  In  a  class,  open  to  amateurs  and 
private  gardeners  only,  for  a  bushel  of  cooking,  and 
a  half  a  bushel  of  dessert  Apples  suitably  packed, 
Mr.  R.  Grindrod  was  an  easy  first  with  a  simple  and 
yet  efficient  arrangement.  Second  to  him  was 
placed  Mr.  W.  Cotterell.  The  best  packed  box  of 
twenty-four  Peaches,  to  be  received  by  rail,  was 
borne  off  by  Mr.  Wells,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Arbuth- 
not.  Esq.,  Bexley,  Mr.  R.  Grindrod  and  Mr.  A. 
Pentney,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  Isleworth, 
taking  second  and  third  positions  respectively,  and 
both  with  carefully  packed  boxes  of  good  sound 
fruit.  Mr.  M.  Wells  also  contributed  the  best  packed 
box  of  ripe  Pears, Beurre  d’ Am  anlis  being  the  variety 
treated.  Mr.  A.  Pentney  was  a  very  close  second, 
Mr.  W.  King,  gardener  to  J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Gatton, 
Reigate,  taking  the  third  place.  Mr.  C.  Cooper, 
Sunninghill,  Berks,  sent  the  most  carefully  packed 
box  of  ripe  Grapes, the  berries  not  having  suffered 
the  slightest  in  transit. 

Miscellaneous  Groups  and  Collections. 

A  loDg  and  attractive  table  of  fruit  was  exhibited 
by  Her  Majesty  The  Queen  (gardener,  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas),  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.  One 
half  of  the  table  was  occupied  with  admirable 
samples  of  Apples  in  all  the  leading  varieties.  The 
other  half  of  the  table  was  occupied  with  large  and 
clear-skinned  Pears.  The  entire  table  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  line  of  Golden  Noble  Apples.  (Very 
highly  commended.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  display  of  hardy  fruit  occupying  two  large 
tables.  The  Apples  were  the  most  attractive  and 
handsome,  being  set  up  in  baskets  all  nicely  graded 
and  arranged.  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  was  grand  as 
were  all  the  leading  Apples,  such  as  Bismarck,  New 
Hawthornden,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch.  St.  Edmunds  is  a  new  dessert  variety 
of  excellent  quality  and  keeps  well.  The  other 
table  was  occupied  with  Pears,  Plums,  Orna¬ 
mental  Crabs,  fruits  of  the  cut-leaved  Bramble, 
Medlars,  Strawberries,  Physalis  Franchetti,  the  new 
Japanese  Winter  Cherry  and  others.  The  spaces 
between  the  dishes  of  fruit  were  covered  with  the 
large  scarlet  fruits  of  the  Ra  manes  Rose.  (Highly 
commended.) 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries. 
Notts,  exhibited  a  table  of  fruits  consisting  chiefly  of 
Apples  and  Pears  ;  amongst  the  former,  Bismarck 
Emperor  Alexander,  The  Queen  and  others  were 
large  and  generally  well-coloured  samples.  Messrs. 
Charles  Lee  &  Son,  The  Royal  Vineyard  Nursery, 


Hammersmith,  had  an  oblong  table  close  by.  The 
centre  was  occupied  with  baskets  of  highly  coloured 
and  well  graded  samples  of  Apples.  A  collection  of 
Pears  was  staged  at  one  end  of  the  table.  (Very 
highly  commended.) 

A  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  was  staged  by 
Messrs,  de  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Reynolds), 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton.  The  Apples  were  large 
and  handsomely  coloured.  A  large  collection  of 
Pears  was  brought  up  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  There  were  seventy- 
five  varieties,  a  larger  number  than  was  shown  by 
any  other  exhibitor  of  this  class  of  fruit. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E.,  had  a  large  table  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  many  samples  of  both  kinds  being 
particularly  fine.  Amongst  the  Apples  were  some 
fruits  of  extraordinary  size,  beating  the  record.  All 
the  leading  varieties  were  represented.  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Marguerite  Marillat,  and  Flemish  Beauty 
were  splendid  examples  of  Pears.  (Commended.) 
Messrs.  S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  Middlesex, 
exhibited  a  table  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  their  usual 
excellent  style.  (Highly  commended.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
occupied  two  tables  with  large  and  highly-coloured 
Apples.  The  central  cone  of  Bismarck  constituted 
a  sight  worth  seeing.  At  either  end  of  the  table 
were  groups  of  cordon  Apple  trees  bearing  remark¬ 
able  crops  of  highly-coloured  fruit.  Frogmore 
Prolific,  Loddington,  and  Yorkshire  Beauty  were 
fine  samples.  The  table  opposite  had  cones  of  The 
Queen  and  Stirling  Castle,  the  former  being  remark¬ 
ably  large  and  splendidly  coloured.  Some  of  their 
Pears  were  also  notable  samples.  (Very  highly 
commended.) 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  an  ex¬ 
tensive  table  of  Apples,  including  splendid  samples 
of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Bismarck,  Golden  Medal, 
Golden  Noble,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet,  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  others  all  finely  coloured.  Amongst 
the  Pears  were  handsome  samples  of  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Beurre  Diel,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Marie 
Louise,  and  others.  (Very  highly  commended.) 

Some  Apples  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Horne, 
Rochester,  Kent.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Soni 
Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  about  ioo  dishes  of 
Apples,  and  also  a  collection  of  Pears.  The  Apples 
were  the  best  and  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
exhibit,  and  included  some  specimens  of  large  and 
handsome  size. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Palace  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons,  of  Reading,  had  a  magnificent  display  of 
Tomatos  all  grown  and  ripened  in  the  open  air. 
The  fruit  weighed  nearly  a  ton,  and  was  to  have 
occupied  150  ft.  run  of  space,  but  being  limited  to 
the  half  of  that,  the  trellis  on  which  the  Tomato 
stems  and  fruit  were  tied,  was  put  in  a  double  row, 
one  above  the  other  and  set  up  perpendicularly. 
The  result  was  that  a  seemingly  solid  wall  of 
Tomatos,  six  feet  high,  confronted  the  numerous 
visitors  and  exhibitors,  making  a  display  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  was  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  exhibit  of  Tomatos  ever  got  together, 
and  consisted  of  thirty-seven  varieties,  nearly  half 
of  which  were  specialities  of  Messrs.  Sutton’s  own 
introduction.  Sutton's  Earliest  of  All  was  the  first 
to  ripen  ;  and  Best  of  All,  which  is  a  little  later,  is 
a  large  and  solid  fruit  of  great  depth  and  nearly 
globular.  Sunbeam  is  like  the  old  Golden  Egg 
Plum  in  shape  and  of  a  rich  golden-fellow.  It  was 
new  last  year,  and  we  like  the  appearance  of  it  very 
much.  Golden  Queen  is  an  Apple-shaped,  slightly 
corrugated  fruit  of  large  size.  Other  specialities  of 
Messrs.  Sutton's  own  introduction  we  re  Abundance, 
Perfection,  Magnum  Bonum,  Ai,  and  Maincrop,  all 
solid  and  heavy  fruits  of  high  quality.  Smaller 
fruits  introduced  by  the  firm  were  Dessert,  Cluster, 
Miniature  Pear-shaped,  Chiswick  Red,  Golden 
Nugget,  Golden  Perfection,  and  Tender  and 
True,  the  two  latter  being  of  good  size.  Frogmore 
Selected,  Early  Ruby,  Ham  Green  Favourite, 
Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  The  Mikado,  The  Trophy, 
and  Vick’s  Criterion  are  all  well  known,  and  need  no 
recommendation.  Fourteen  other  varieties,  all 
possessing  their  own  particular  merits  were  ex¬ 
hibited.  (Very  highly  commended.) 

A  grand  group  of  tuberous  Begonias  and  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  also  a  couple  of  stands 
of  cut  blooms  of  the  same,  were  contributed  by  Mr 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green 
Lewisham.  The  arrangement  of  the  group  through 
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out  was  excellent.  A  brilliant  display  of  cut  blooms 
of  Dahlias  was  made  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.  The  blooms  were  staged 
in  bunches,  according  to  their  size,  and,  relieved  by 
long  sprays  of  the  graceful  Asparagus  backed  by 
Palms,  looked  quite  at  their  best.  Cactus,  decora¬ 
tive,  and  pompon  sections  were  never  better  repre¬ 
sented  than  here.  From  the  same  firm  also  came  a 
splendid  group  of  double-flowered  tuberous  Begonias 
lifted  from  the  open  ground.  The  habit  of  the 
plants  was  exceedingly  dwarf  and  sturdy  throughout, 
and  the  flowers  of  many  rivalled  those  of  a  Camellia 
for  regularity  of  outline. 

A  neat  little  group  of  hardy  cut  flowers  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  that  showed 
a  great  deal  of  variety  for  the  time  of  year.  A 
remarkably  good  display  of  hardy  cut  flowers  was 
made  by  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  The  Shirley  Nurseries, 
Southampton.  Not  only  was  there  a  great  amount 
of  variety  exhibited,  but  from  a  cultural  point  of 
view  the  material  was  very  noteworthy.  Amongst 
other  subjects  Helianthus  rigidus  Miss  Mellish  ; 
Lobelia  cardinalis  Firefly,  a  wonderfully  showy 
variety  ;  Linaria  macedonica  ;  the  new  perpetual 
flowering  Pink  Ernest  Ladhams  ;  Gaillardias, 
Geums,  Chrysanthemums,  etc.,  were  specially  gay 
and  bright. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  staged 
a  large  number  of  cut  blooms  of  pompon,  single,  and 
Cactus  Dahlias  in  praiseworthy  style.  The  collec¬ 
tion  was  very  comprehensive  as  to  number  of 
varieties,  whilst  the  quality  of  the  flowers  themselves 
was  also  praiseworthy.  A  very  interesting  exhibit 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son  in  the 
shape  of  bunches  of  their  new  single  Dahlia  Watford 
Beauty,  a  bronzy-yellow  flower  with  a  dull  scarlet 
centre— an  acquisition  to  the  ranks  of  this  popular 
section. 

A  really  beautiful  group  of  stove  fine-foliaged 
plants  and  Ferns  was  staged  by  Messrs.  John  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Caladiums,  foliage  Begonias, 
Crotons,  and  Dracaenas  were  all  well  grown  and 
exceptionally  well  coloured,  while  the  arrangement 
was  very  tastefully  performed.  Indeed,  the  few 
groups  of  this  kind  that  were  contributed  by  the 
various  nurserymen  added  much  to  the  enlivenment 
and  attractiveness  of  the  show.  Carter’s  Duke  of 
York  Tomato,  as  grown  and  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Fellowes  &  Ryder,  Orpington,  Kent,  is  without  doubt 
a  first-class  variety  to  judge  from  the  dishes  of  it 
exhibited  at  the  Palace  by  the  firm  in  question.  E. 
Keyser,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Gleeson),  Warren 
House,  Stanmore,  exhibited  two  well-grown  Pine¬ 
apples.  (Very  highly  commended.) 

- — HH- - 

OBITUARY. 

We  sincerely  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Ellor  Taylor,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  whose  botanical 
lectures  at  Ipswich  have  from  time  to  time  been 
noticed  in  our  pages.  When  Dr.  Taylor  was 
appointed  curator  to  the  Ipswich  Museum  he  quickly 
discovered  that  the  objects  exhibited  at  the  institution 
were  of  little  or  no  educational  value.  Within  a 
very  short  time  this  was  all  changed,  for  Dr.  Taylor, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Wallace, 
quickly  set  up  representations  of  the  flora  and  fauna, 
the  minerals,  fossils,  etc.,  of  the  county  and  district. 
In  addition  to  this  the  valuable  curator  so  awakened 
the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  Ipswichites  by 
what  he  called  “  free  talks  ”  on  various  scientific 
subjects  that  anew  and  enlarged  museum  was  built  by 
the  Town  Council.  Though  specially  a  geologist,  Dr. 
Taylor  had  a  full  grasp  of  all-round  scientific  subjects 
with  the  faculty  of  teaching  them  in  a  popular  easy 
manner.  To  young  students  he  was  ever  open  with 
advice  and  help,  and  his  intellectual  stimulus  was 
felt  in  almost  every  branch  of  education  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  The  doctor  has  been  in  bad 
health  for  some  time,  and  greatly  worried,  we  under¬ 
stand,  by  financial  difficulties.  He  succumbed  on 
Saturday  last,  and  was  buried  on  Tuesday  in  the 
Ipswich  Cemetery. 


Questions  ADD  ADSOJSKS 

’»*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Hydrangeas  in  Pots. — Doubtful :  By  the  time 
that  Hydrangeas  have  finished  flowering  they  have, 
as  a  rule,  mostly  completed  their  growth,  and  after 
being  hardened  off  they  may  be  stood  in  the  open 


air  to  ripen  the  wood  They  must  on  no  account, 
however,  be  starved,  for  upon  the  proper  ripening  of 
the  wood  and  the  plumping  up  of  the  buds,  next 
year’s  display  will  depend.  After  being  stood  in  the 
open  air,  the  plants  should  be  well  attended  to  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  and  if  you  supply  them  with 
weak  liquid  manure  twice  or  three  times  a  week 
they  will  make  finer  buds  and  produce  larger 
bunches  of  flowers  next  year.  If  you  refer  to  the 
common  Hydrangea  (H.  hortensis)  you  must  take 
the  plants  into  a  greenhouse,  where  frost  will  be 
excluded,  on  the  approach  of  winter.  When  the 
plants  start  into  growth  in  spring,  feed  them  again 
with  weak  liquid  manure.  Thin  out  the  shoots  if 
they  are  too  crowded. 

Manures  for  Strawberry  Beds. — Doubtful : 
We  should  advise  you  to  make  up  a  rich  compost  of 
good  soil,  mixing  with  it  a  good  proportion  of  kainit 
and  bone  meal.  The  former  will  supply  potash,  and 
the  latter  phosphates,  both  of  which  are  only  slowly 
soluble,  and  may  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  in 
October.  A  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  might  be 
applied  to  the  beds  just  after  the  flowers  have  fallen 
and  the  young  fruits  are  showing  themselves.  This 
should  be  done  in  moist  or  showery  weather,  and 
will  take  effect  almost  directly,  as  it  is  very  readily 
soluble.  To  apply  it  before  the  fruits  are  set  might 
cause  an  excessive  growth  of  leaves.  Wood  ashes 
might  take  the  places  of  the  kainit,  if  you  got  a  good 
supply.  Even  supposing  you  could  not  get  farmyard 
manure  when  digging  the  ground,  you  could  still 
apply  it  to  great  advantage,  giving  a  mulching  with 
it  this  month  and  again  in  April,  if  you  can  get  it. 

Names  of  Plants. — L.S. :  i,  Cerastium  vulga- 
tum:  2,  Spergularia  rubra;  4,  Linum  catharticum  ; 
4,  Valoradia  plumbaginoides,  often  called  Plumbago 
Larpentae ;  5,  Adiantum  hispidulum. —  An  Old 

Reader:  Strelitzia  Reginae. — H.J. ;  1,  Oncidium 
flexuosum  ;  2,  Cattleya  bowringiana  ;  3,  Masdevallia 
tovarensis;  Cypripedium  superbiens. — T.  M .  :  1, 

Chrysanthemum  serotinum  ;  2,  Chrysanthemum 
lacustre  ;  3,  Helianthus  decapetalus  ;  4,  Helianthus 
rigidus  var.  ;  5,  Aster  diffusus  horizontalis  ;  6,  Rud- 
beckia  nitida. — W.  Walker  :  5,  Blechnum  occiden¬ 
tal  ;  6,  Corydalis  lutea.  Fruits  next  week. 

Passion  Flower. — M.  M'Laren :  We  are  sur¬ 
prised  you  can  manage  to  grow  this  plant  at  all  in 
the  open  air  so  far  north.  In  severe  winters  it  gets 
killed  in  the  suburbs  of  London  although  it  thrives, 
flowers  and  fruits  abundantly  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  does  throw  up  suckers  from  the  roots,  so  that  the 
suckers  you  mention  are  no  doubt  that  of  the 
common  Passion  Flower  (Passiflora  caerulea).  We 
should  advise  you  to  pot  up  one  or  two  of  the  suckers, 
lifting  them  carefully  so  as  to  get  plenty  of  roots, 
and  to  stand  them  in  a  greenhouse  where  frost  will 
be  excluded.  They  will  have  formed  more  roots  by 
spring,  and  be  in  a  position  to  start  away  more 
v’gorously  by  that  time.  The  remaining  plant  you  can 
protect  with  a  heap  of  ashes  or  cocoanut  fibre 
round  the  base  and  with  bracken  or  spruce  branches 
over  the  top  during  winter.  When  you  can  get 
woody  and  ripened  stems  the  plants  will  be  more 
hardy  than  when  the  shoots  are  young  and  soft. 
Constance  Elliott  is  a  seedling  form  of  Passiflora 
caerulea  and  should  be  as  hardy  as  the  type.  We 
have  seen  it  put  out  in  the  south  of  England.  It  was 
raised  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  & 
Co.,  of  Exeter,  Devon. 

Names  of  Fruits.— G.  C.,  Coldstream  :  The  Apple 
is  Forge. — Brightspade  :  Apples — 1,  Red-ribbed 
Greening;  2,  Ribston  Pippin;  5,  Red  Hawthornden  ; 

7,  Hawthornden.  Pears — 3,  Beurre  Diel ;  4,  Beurre 
d’Amanlis ;  6,  Souvenir  du  Congres  ;  9,  Beurre  de 
Capiaumont.  Plum— Coe's  Golden  Drop. — J.  C.  : 

2,  Beurre  d’Amanlis;  3,  Jersey  Gratioli ;  5,  Rose¬ 
mary  Russet ;  6,  Bedfordshire  Seedling. — J.  H .  0.  : 

1,  King  of  the  Pippins;  2,  Forge;  5,  rotten;  6, 
Lord  Suffield  ;  7,  Yellow  Ingestre  ;  8,  Kerry  Pippin  ; 

9,  Old  Nonsuch  ;  10,  Red  Quarrenden  ;  11,  Reinette 
du  Canada  ;  12,  Golden  Noble. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  Shrivelling. — Geo. 
Tolman  :  It  is  a  case  of  shanking,  and  a  very  bad 
one,  judging  from  the  specimens  sent.  It  is  difficult 
to  treat  Muscats  separately  when  grown  in  a  mixed 
house.  After  they  are  ripe  they  require  a  higher 
temperature  than  other  kinds  and  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  at  the  roots  to  keep  the  berries  from 
shrivelling.  They  had  gone  on  all  right  till  the 
supply  of  water  was  stopped,  after  which  the  roots 
were  unable  to  furnish  the  leaves  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  moisture,  and  they  ripened  off  accordingly. 
Judging  from  the  sample  bunch  and  the  information 
you  furnished,  our  opinion  is  that  the  roots  are  in  a 
bad  way.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  see  to  them, 
to  take  out  the  old  soil  and  replace  it  with  fresh 
material.  See  also  that  the  drainage  is  put  to  rights. 
After  the  operation  is  completed  the  house  should 
be  kept  close  for  a  week.  If  you  canDot  cut  the 
fruit  and  bottle  it  before  this  operation  the  renewal 
of  the  border  might  be  deferred  till  spring. 

Pamphlet  on  Manures. — Omega :  You  can 
obtain  it  from  The  Gardening  World  Office,  post 
free  for  6d. 

Communications  Received. — T.  F. — H.  Cannell. 

— D.— W.  Walker.— X.Y.Z.— Dobbie  &  Co.— A’  K. 

— J'  H — Omega  — W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co; 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

James  Walters,  Mount  Radford  Nurseries, 
Wonford  Road,  Exeter. —Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Roses. 


- »t— . - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  1st,  1895. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  30 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  Winter  Tare" 
being  in  shorter  supply,  find  buyers  at  a  sligh. 
advance.  Rye  easier.  Mustard  and  Rape  steady. 
Crop  of  English  White  Clover  is  reported  large. 
Ryegrasses  dull. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

October  2nd,  1895. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


t.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  10  30 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs. 35  0  40  0 
Cherries,  half  sieve 
Currants,  Black. ..halt 
sieve 

Currants,  Red...  half 
sieve 


S.  d  s.  d. 

Grapes,  per  lb . 06  16 

Pine-apples. 

— St.  Miohael’s  each  26  60 

Plums  per  half  sieve  16  26 

Strawberries  . 

Peaches . per  doz.  10  60 

Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 


Vegetables.— Ateragb  Retail  Prices 


1.  d. 

ArtlchokesGIobedoz.  3  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  4 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  3  0 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers . doz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  1  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  3 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 


>•  d.  i.  d.  s.  d 

6  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

3  0  Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

4  0  Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 

Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
6  0  Seakale...per  basket 

2  0  Smallsaladlng, punnet  0  4 
0  6  Spinach  per  lb.  0  6 

3  0  Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 

0  6  Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 

Asters  (English)  doz. 

bunches  . 3  o 

Arum  Lilies,  12  bims.  3  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blms.  1  6 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  blms.  1  6 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bchs.  3  0 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  1  6 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  2  0 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  4  0 
Lilium  lancifolium 

per  doz.  1  0 
Lilium  longlflori-m 

per  doz.  3  0 
Lily  oi  the  Valley, 

doz.  sprays  1  o 
Mfrguerltes.  12  bun.  1  6 
MaiienhalrFern,i2bs.4  0 


S.  d 


2  0 

6  o 
2  6 

3  0 

6  0 
2  6 

4  ° 

2  6 

3  0 

6  0 


Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  o 

Pansies,  doz.  bun . 1  0  20 

Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  40  So 
Primula,  double,  doz. 

•  sprays  06  0  g 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2040 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  06  10 
,,  Tea, white,  doz.  1020 

„  Niels  .  30  60 

,,  Yellow,  doz.  ...  2  0  30 

,,  Safrano 

(English),  doz.  ...10  20 

Red  Roses . 0  g  1  0 

Pink  Roses  . 1  o  2  0 

Roses,mixed,doz.bhs.  4  o  g  o 
Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  2  0  40 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  ...  ...30  40 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms  ...  ...20  30 

Violets,  doz.  buuches  16  20 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 

».  d.  s.  d.  t.  d.  s.  d 

Aibor  Vitae  (golden)  Evergreens, Invar.doz  6  0  24  0 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0  Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  o  36  0  Feras,  small,  per  100  4  0  60 

,,  specimen  30  50  Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 

Asters  . per  dozen  30  60  Foliage  Plants,  var., 

Chrysansthemums  each  10  50 

doz.  pots  40  90  Fuchsia,  per  doz . 40  60 

Chrysanthemums  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 

single  plants  16  20  Liliums,  various .  g  0  iS  0 

Coleus . per  dozen  26  40  Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 

Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...g  0  15  0  Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Dracaena,  various,  Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  o 

per  doz.  12  0  30  0  Myrtles,  doz .  6090 

Dracaena  vlridis, doz.  q  0  18  0  Palms  in  variety, each  1  0  15  o 
Erica, various, per  doz. 6  o  18  0  Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0  63  o 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  0  18  0  Solanum,  per  doz.  ...S  o  15  0 


GOUTEITTS. 


PAGE 

Aldermaston  Court  .  7S 

Ay  ton  Castle  . 73  1 

Bechuanaland  Chiefs  at 

Reading  . 78 

British  Fruit  at  the  Crystal 

Palace  . 79 

Crab  Apples . 73  I 

Devon  &  Exeter  Gardeners’ 

Association . 72 

Fruit  Show,  Lessons  and  , 
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Fuchsia  erecta  . 7S  I 

Gardening  Miscellany . 78 

Hints  for  Amateurs  . 76  1 

Hurst  Testimonial  . 72  1 

Hyde  Park  . 76 

Maidstone  Cemetery  . 74 

Maximilliana  martiana  . 79 

National  Chrysanthemum 
Society . 72 
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Ophiopogon  Jaburaji  varie- 


gatus . 79 

Orchid  Baskets,  improved. ..72 
Pansies,  the  Elgin  . 79 


Passion  Flower,  the . 

Pistillate  Strawberries 


Plant  Houses,  the . 75 

Practice  and  Theory  . 75 

Pyrus  Maulei . 79 

Science  Gleanings  . 75 

Sunflowers,  big . 72 


bwanage,  notes  from . 74 

Taylor,  Dr.  John  Ellor, 
death  of  . 82 


Tomato  Austin’s  Eclipse  ...79 

Tomato  Duke  of  York . 74 

Tuberous  Begonias,  some 
Grand  Forms  of . 77 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5 ;  per  page,  £g.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations  thirty  words  for  is.  6d.,  prepaid.  - 
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WEBBS’ 


Finest  Selected 
Roots. 


BULBS 


WEBBS’  21/-  BOX 


FOR 


GREENHOUSE  DECORATION, 


&c,. 


i  Amaryllis  Formosissima. 
ioo  Crocus,  five  choice  varie¬ 
ties. 

i  Cyclamen  Persicum. 

12  Hyacinths,  choicenamed 
varieties. 

9  Jonquils,  sweet-scented, 
i  Lilium  Lancifolium. 

6  Narcissus  Bulbocodium. 


g  Polyanthus  Narcissus. 

25  Scilla  Siberica. 

100  SnowdroDS. 

6  Tulips,  Due  Van  Thol, 
scarlet. 

18  Tulips,  early  single,  six 
varieties. 

6  Tulips,  Rex  Rubrorum, 
double. 

6  Tulips,  Tournesol,  dble. 

OTHER  BOXES  from  5s.  to  105s  each. 


WEBBS’  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing  complete  cultural 
instructions,  Post  Free,  6d.  Gratis  to  customers. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  ihe  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


THE  KING  OF  DENDROBES. 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Schroderiana. 
2,000  blooms  now  open. 

Inspection  cordially  invited. 
RARE  DENDROBIUMS  A  SPECIALITY. 

JAMES  CYPHER,  Cheltenham. 

HORNE’S  FRUIT  TREE  DRESSING, 

For  Capturing  the  Winter 
Moths.  Invaluable  where 
trees  are  troubled  with  the 
caterpillar  pest  This  is  the 
best  month  in  the  year  for 
the  purpose.  Write  at  once 
for  particulars  and  price. 

CATALOGUES  are  now 
ready  of  the  NINTH 
ANNUAL  GREAT 
FRUIT  TREE  SALE, 
ioo.ooo  Trees,  25,000  New 
a,  Male;  b,  Female.  Strawberry,  Royal 
Sovereign,  2,500  of  the  new  Plum,  Monarch,  are  in¬ 
cluded.  On  the  Premises,  Oct.  23,  1895.  Absolutely 
without  reserve. 

W.  HORNE,  Cliffe,  Rochester,  Kent. 


B. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 


il  SMS  1  Sfe,  NOTHING  SO  PROFITABLE 
jimml  AND  EASY  TO  GROW. 

' •"  £  80  Acres  of  Saleable  Trees 


THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

Joists  frree. 


HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
Carriage  Free,  for  cash  with  order, 
perdoz.,  GO S*  per  100. 

A  U  oilier  Nursery  S toefe. 
carriage  forward* 

n  POTS  From  15/"  a  do z. 

Ornamental  Trees,  91  Acres. 

Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis  (80,000)  from  ig/» 
per  doz. 

iV. B, — Singh  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(Over  170  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock, 
artistically  produced,  containing 
some  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  full  of  valuable  information, 
free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for  postage 


RICHARD  SMITH&C?  Worcester] 


CARTERS  SEEDSMEN  CARTERS 

We  have  just  received  an  exceptionally  tine  consign¬ 
ment  of  the  popular 

BERMUDA  EASTER  LILY  (L.  Harrissi), 

and  can  offer,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  Magnificent 
Bulbs,  price  18s.  per  dozen,  2s.  each;  Fine  Bulbs, 
10s.  6d.  per  dozen,  Is.  each ;  Smaller  Bulbs,  as 
usually  advertised,  price  5s.  per  dozen. 
CHINESE  SACRED  NARCISSUS. 

The  Bulbs  of  this  variety  are  largely  grown  by  the 
Chinese  in  fancy  bowls,  and  its  presence  in  the  house 
is  considered  an  emblem  of  good  luck.  For  invalids  and 
others  interested  in  watching  the  growth  of  a  plant 
from  day  to  day,  we  know  of  nothing  that  affords  such 
a  great  amount  of  pleasure.  Fine  Bulbs  price  6d. 
each,  5s.  per  dozen.  Japanese  Bowls,  for  one  bulb, 
Is.;  two  bulbs.  Is.  6d. ;  three  bulbs,  2s.;  four  bulbs, 
2s.  9d.  All  Parcels  Carriage  Free. 

CARTERS  SEEDSMEN.  CARTERS 

237,  238.  &  97,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


New  GoIden-YeUow  Tropaeolum, 

“  COOLGARDIE.” 

One  ot  the  finest  novelties  of  the  season.  Either  for  pots, 
window-boxes,  or  beds,  it  is  unsurpassed  in  richness  of  colour, 
the  deep  golden-yellow  flowers  being  produced  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion. 

First-Class  Certificates  from  Royal  Botanic  and  Royal 
Horticultural  Societies. 

Price,  2.6  each.  Trade  price  on  application. 

H.  B.  MAY,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries, 
UPPER  EDMONTON. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  98. 


11  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


fiHtdwna  iptii 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  OCT.  12  th,  1895. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  October  14th. — Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 

Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Tuesday,  October  15th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society;  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  o’clock. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Wednesday,  October  16th. — Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 
Thursday,  October  17th. — Sales  ot  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Annual  Dinner,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  of  the  United 
Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society,  Jas.  H. 
Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Friday,  October  18th.— Sales  o.  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Special  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


JvTatkr  in  Relation  to  Plant  Growth. — 
The  four  factors  on  which  the  growth 
of  plants  depends,  and  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  welfare,  are  light,  heat, 
water,  and  food.  The  value  of  water  was 
too  apparent  last  summer,  as  well  as  in 
1893  and  1887,  to  necessitate  any  demon¬ 
stration  here.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  the  mean  annual  rainfall  is  only 
twenty-four  inches,  while  in  some  other  of 
the  southern  districts  of  England  it  is  even 
lower,  so  that  practically  in  any  year  except 
a  decidedly  wet  one,  the  amount  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  proper  development  of  crops 
of  various  kinds.  Moreover,  the  rainfall,  if 
evenly  distributed  during  the  more  active 
periods  of  growth,  would  be  perfectly 
adequate  to  the  needs.  The  rainfall  in 
Florida  is  fifty-five  inches  annually,  yet 
thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  every  year 
on  the  development  of  systems  of  artificial 
irrigation  in  order  to  get  the  weight  of 
crop  the  fertile  soil  is  capable  of  support¬ 
ing. 

The  subject  has  been  engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  P>.  T.  Galloway  and  Mr.  Albert 
F.  Woods  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable 


Physiology  and  Pathology,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  U.  S.  America. 
Much  of  what  they  state  is,  of  course,  well- 
known  to  physiologists  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  their  earnest  endeavour  to 
apply  that  knowledge  to  practical  purposes 
is  worthy  of  all  commendation.  The 
physiologists  in  this  country  might  well 
follow  the  example  with  the  view  of  placing 
the  scientific  facts  before  the  practical 
horticulturist  in  a  form  that  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  him  to  the  general  advantage. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  latter 
will  readily  appropriate  such  information 
and  utilise  it ;  but  example  would  bear 
fruit  in  course  of  time.  Science  has  proved 
that  a  soil  about  half  saturated  with  mois¬ 
ture  is  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
plants  ;  but  under  natural  conditions,  or 
artificial  for  the  matter  of  that,  we  know 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  moisture  that 
falls  or  is  applied,  runs  away  in  the  drainage 
or  is  given  off  by  evaporation,  and  there¬ 
fore  lost.  One  proposition,  then,  is  to  con¬ 
serve  and  economise  both  the  natural  rain¬ 
fall  and  the  water  applied,  including  irriga¬ 
tion  where  that  is  necessary. 

A  German  investigator  has  proved  by 
experiments  that  the  proper  development 
and  distribution  of  the  root  system  of 
plants  may  be  favoured  by  a  regular  and 
even  distribution  of  the  manures  and 
artificial  fertilisers  in  the  soil.  If  the 
manures  are  heaped  up  in  particular 
places  the  roots  will  be  abundant  there, 
and  sparingly  produced  elsewhere.  The 
available  sources  of  supply  of  moisture  must 
therefore  be  limited  by  such  bid  practice. 
Mulching  is  another  means  of  conserving 
the  moisture  by  checking  undue  surface 
evaporation.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  bad  drainage  would  be  a  profitable 
method  of  regulating  the  moisture,  for  the 
latter  must  not  exceed  40  to  60  per  cent, 
of  the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil. 
Another  important  point  brought  out  in 
this  investigation  is  that  means  should  be 
devised  for  decreasing  or  controlling  the 
evaporation  from  plants.  Under  glass  this 
can  easily  be  effected  by  syringing  and 
maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere,  within 
limits,  according  to  the  class  of  plants 
cultivated. 

To  a  considerable  extent  evaporation  is 
a  necessary  evil,  inasmuch  as  the  super¬ 
fluous  amount  of  water  needed  to  carry  in 
the  food  supply  has  to  be  got  rid  of.  But 
it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  times  with¬ 
out  number  that  the  evaporation  or  trans¬ 
piration  effected  by  the  leaves  is  in  excess 
of  the  total  quantity  absorbed  by  the  roots. 
Flagging  is  the  result,  and  growth  im¬ 
possible  under  the  conditions.  Another 
object  in  controlling  the  evaporation  is  that 
the  total  quantity  of  water  given  off  by  the 
leaves  is  by  no  means  an  indication  of  the 
amount  of  dry  substance  stored  in  the 
plant  and  the  vigour  of  the  same.  Evapora¬ 
tion  in  greenhouses  may  be  regulated  to 
some  extent  by  the  amount  of  ventilation 
given,  and  that,  again,  will  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  outside  air,  as  to  moisture  and 
whether  windy  or  otherwise.  When 
strong  and  dry  winds  prevail  less  ventila¬ 
tion  should  be  given,  and  the  temperature 
kept  down  by  judicious  shading  where 
necessary  and  when  practicable.  In  the 
open  ground  excessive  evaporation  may  be 
checked  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  belts 
of  trees  at  intervals  to  break  the  force  of 
drying  winds.  In  this  country  east  winds 
of  any  duration  are  very  deleterious  to 
plant  life  by  their  drying  influence. 

- ,i.  - 

Would  you  keep  the  land  out  of  mischief,  keep  it 
busy.  The  idle  soil  breeds  weeds. 

In  Great  Britain,  some  88,210  acres  of  land  are 
devoted  to  market  gardening. 
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The  display  of  Chrysanthemums  is  now  open  to  the 
public  in  Victoria,  Finsbury,  Battersea,  Waterlow, 
and  Southwark  Park. 

Mr.  Charles  Wakeley,  late  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  has  been  appointed  Horticultural  Lecturer  to 
the  Essex  County  Council. 

John  Shopland,  late  of  Chew  Court,  has  been 
appointed  head  gardener  to  Herbert  Ashman,  Esq., 
Cook's  Folly,  Stoke  Bishop,  near  Bristol. 

Mr.  T  R.  Butler,  who  has  been  with  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  I.ondon,  W.C  ,  has 
been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Marine  Park, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

Mr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  foreman  to  Mr.  McKelvie, 
Broxmouth  Park,  Dunbar,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  at  Dunira,  Comrie,  Perthshire,  and  will 
enter  on  his  duties  at  the  "new  term"  (November 
nth). 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  — Mr.  F. 
Miller,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Friend,  Esq.,  of  Northdown 
House,  Margate,  has  forwarded  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  the  sum  of  £io  ios. 
being  the  proceeds  of  an  exhibition  of  two  large 
American  Aloes  or  Agaves. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
The  ninth  anniversary  dinner  of  this  Society  will 
take  place  in  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  Thursday, 
October  17th,  when  James  H.  Veitch,  Esq.,  will 
preside. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  Fruit  and 
Floral  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  15th,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 
The  committees  will  meet  as  usual  at  12  o’clock  and  at 
3  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “  Nut  Culture  in  England  ”  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  J.  Omer  Cooper. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
— The  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  supplied  by  the 
Hants  County  Council  to  the  above  Society,  was 
given  on  the  3rd  inst.  at  the  Parish  Room,  St. 
Denys,  Southampton,  when  the  Council’s  lecturer, 
Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  gave  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  address  on 
“  Vegetable  and  Flower  Gardening  for  Cottagers." 
Captain  E.  Gibbs  presided  over  a  fair  attendance  of 
the  members  and  others,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
lecture  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Molyneux  and  also  to  the  chairman. 

Distribution  of  Plants. — Arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  Parks  Department  of  the  County  Council 
for  the  distribution  to  the  public  on  the  days  named 
of  any  surplus  bedding  plants  there  may  be  at  the 
following  places  Dulwich  Park  on  the  14th  inst., 
Ravenscourt  Park  on  the  15th  inst.,  Finsbury  Park, 
Myatt’s  Fields,  Victoria  Embankment  Gardens,  and 
Southwark  Park  on  the  i6th  inst.,  Battersea  Park  on 
the  18th  inst.,  Royal  Victoria  Gardens,  North  Wool¬ 
wich  on  the  2 1st  inst.,  Waterlow  Park  on  the  22nd 
inst.,  Kennington  Park  on  the  23rd  inst. 

September  in  the  West  of  Scotland.— As  an  example 
of  the  extraordinary  fine  weather  prevailing  of  late 
Mr.  Drummond  informs  us  that  in  his  nursery  at 
T-aggandarrock  there  have  been  indications  of  a 
second  crop  of  fruit.  Strawberries  of  the  President 
variety  had  again  grown  almost  to  maturity,  and  had 
the  weather  continued  favourable  for  a  few  days 
longer  the  second  crop  could  have  been  gathered. 
An  Apple  tree  in  the  same  nursery  was  also  full  of 
blossom,  and  young  Apples  had  fully  formed.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  such  growth  is  of  rare 
occurrence  here. — Oban  Times. 

Messrs.  Benjamin  Reid  &  Co.— In  your  issue  of 
28th  ult.,  in  announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Anderson,  Aberdeen,  you  said  that  he  was  the  sole 
partner  of  Benjamin  Reid  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and 
Implement  Makers,  Aberdeen.  This  is  a  mis-state¬ 
ment,  which  you  may  permit  us  to  correct.  Mr. 
Anderson,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  sole  partner 
of  the  firm  of  Benjamin  Reid  &  Co.,  Agricultural 
Engineers,  Bon  Accord  Works,  Aberdeen,  but  the 
firm  of  Benjamin  Reid  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Seeds¬ 
men,  and  Florists.'founded  in  1827,  is  an  entirely 
separate  concern,  of  which  we  are  the  sole  partners, 
having  been  associated  in  it  for  the  periods  of  forty- 
four  and  thirty-eight  years  respectively.  Your 
publication  of  this  letter  in  your  next  issue  will 
oblige — Wm.  Gibson  &  Alexander  Hay. 


The  Onion  disease  upon  the  Continent  has  been  as 
lively  lately  as  an  American  blizzard  and  quite  as 
destructive. 

The  park  areas  of  London  extend  to  22,000  acres; 
those  of  Paris,  including  the  neighbouring  forests  of 
Fontainebleau  and  St.  Germain,  to  172,000. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  have  opened  a 
branch  establishment  at  Bruges,  near  Ghent, Belgium, 

for  the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  Azaleas,  Araucarias, 
Palms,  and  Bay  trees. 

Of  4,200  species  of  European  plants  used  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  420  of  them  are  gathered  for  their 
perfume  that  is  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  scents 
and  soaps. 

The  London  County  Council  are  preparing  to  plant 
trees  on  the  numerous  open  spaces  under  their 
control,  and  especially  in  Parliament-fields,  which 
are  at  present  somewhat  bare.  Twenty  years  hence 
Parliament-hill  will  be  approached  through  a  well- 
wooded  avenue,  which  will  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  this  famous  eminence. 

Apple  blossoms  in  September. — A  singular  phenom¬ 
enon  is  reported  from  Hungerford.  An  Apple  tree 
in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  John  Matthew  is  to  be  seen  in 
full  blossom,  a  sack  and  a  half  of  Apples  having 
already  been  gathered  off  the  same  tree,  which  is  an 
old  one. 

The  Damson  crop  in  Cheshire  is  the  heaviest  known 
for  years,  and  the  fruit  has  become  such  a  glut  upon 
the  market  that  in  great  growing  districts  in  Tar- 
porley,  prices  are  as  low  as  2s.  8d.  a  hamper.  This, 
it  is  stated,  is  the  lowest  price  ever  reached  in  the 
country. 

At  Gwallon  Nursery,  near  Marazion,  Strawberry 
plants  are  producing  a  second  crop.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  fine  flavoured,  and  over  a  hundredweight 
has  been  recentlv  sold  by  Mr.  G.  Boswell.  Each 
day  during  the  fourth  week  of  September  the  ther¬ 
mometer  has  registered  from  8o°  to  84°  in  the  shade. 

Florists  in  the  United  States.— It  is  said  that  in 
1800  there  was  but  one  small  professional  florist  in 
the  United  States,  while  at  present  there  are  nearly 
5,000,  employing  an  army  of  more  than  18,000  work¬ 
men,  and  selling  annually  near  240,000,000  ornamen¬ 
tal  and  flowering  plants  and  shrubs. 

Humboldt  Park  is  oneofthefinest  parks  in  Chicago, 
in  fact  the  best  laid  out,  and  has  fine  natural  land¬ 
scapes.  The  area  is  200  acres,  of  which  about  80 
acres  still  remain  unimproved;  and  on  these  80 
acres  it  is  expected  to  get  established  an  arboretum. 
Plans  and  estimates  have  been  submitted  to  the 
board. 

Dome  from  the  World's  Fair.— The  big  dome  from 
the  horticultural  building  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  arrived  at  Springfield  on  two  trains  of 
twenty  cars  each.  The  dome  will  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  administration  building  on  the 
new  state  fair  grounds. 

Intelligence  in  Bees  — Mrs.  E.  S.  Starr  is  a  reporter 
for  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
that  kind  of  work  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Her 
hobby  is  bee  culture,  and  she  keeps  a  hive  in  her 
office  window  as  an  object  lesson.  Speaking  about 
her  favourites  recently,  she  said  she  whisked  out  the 
bees  with  a  broom  and  they  did  not  mind  it  at  all. 
They  know  she  is  their  friend.  When  walking 
through  the  park  recently,  one  of  her  bees  lighted 
upon  her  ;  and  they  recognise  her  on  the  street. 

New  Epoch  in  Australian  Land  Settlement.— The 
Acting-Governor  of  Victoria,  Sir  John  Madden,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Colony  (acting  as  Governor  until  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Brassey),  in  presiding  at  the  opening 
of  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  Irrigation 
Colony  of  Mildura,  held  in  Melbourne,  on  August 
7th,  8th  and  9th,  1895,  remarked  (as  reported  in  the 
Melbourne  Argus )  : — "  He  regarded  the  occasion  as 
an  epoch  in  the  development  of  Victoria.  Some 
measure  of  success  in  land  settlement  had  been 
achieved,  but  it  was  quite  insufficient.  To-day  the 
gospel  according  to  St.  Chaffey  stood  revealed. 
The  gospel  of  salvation  he  believed  to  those 
Australians  who  chose  to  seek  it.’’ 


The  Snakewood  tree  of  Jamaica  has  its  stem  and 
branches  hollow. 

A  planting  machine,  invented  in  America,  handles 
successfully  Cabbage,  Strawberry,  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potato,  Tobacco,  and  all  similar  plants. 

Colonial  Fruit. — Sir  Saul  Samuel,  Agent-General 
for  New  South  Wales,  has  received  at  his  office  in 
Westminster  a  small  case  of  fruit  which  has  just 
arrived  from  Sydney,  where  it  was  bought  on  July 
25th.  The  interest  of  the  consignment  consists  in 
the  fact  that  instead  of  being  preserved  in  an  ice- 
chamber  in  transit  the  fruit  is  more  cheaply  protected 
from  decay  by  a  thin  innocuous  coating,  which  easily 
peels  off.  The  fruit,  which  consists  of  Apples 
Oranges,  Lemons,  Pineapples,  Passion  fruit,  etc.,  is 
exceedingly  well  grown,  and  apparently  in  fair 
preservation,  but  experiments  on  a  larger  scale  must 
be  tried  before  any  final  and  complete  opinion  can  be 
pronounced  as  to  the  success  and  practical  utility  of 
the  new  mode  of  importation. 

Horticultural  Instruction  for  Schoolmasters  —The 
Cheshire  County  Council  have  awarded  a  number 
of  scholarships  to  teachers  in  elementary  schools, 
enabling  them  to  proceed  to  the  Agricultural  College,' 
near  Sandbach,  for  a  course  of  instruction  in 
practical  horticulture,  floriculture,  and  botany. 
The  students  will  meet  each  Saturday,  and  will  be 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Nield,  the  teacher  of  horti¬ 
culture  at  the  college.  An  orchard  is  to  be  planted, 
and  extensive  glasshouses  and  mushroom-houses 
stocked,  so  that  the  students  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  assisting  the  work.  The  practical  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  theoretical  lectures  in  the  lecture 
hall.  The  students  are  to  be  prepared  for  the 
examination  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  London. 

A  Large  Pear. — A  few  days  ago  we  were  shown  a 
Pear  of  extraordinary  size  by  Mr.  Graeme  Ramage, 
grown  by  him  in  his  pretty  garden  at  Ochiltree] 
Ayrshire.  It  is  one  of  the  Bon  Chretien  variety, 
finely  formed,  and  is  fully  one  pound  in  weight. 
The  tree  being  young,  it  was  the  solitary  fruit 
thereon  The  Pear  was  first  introduced  into  Britain 
by  that  wonderful  people,  the  Romans.  England,  it 
is  said,  now  excels  every  country  in  the  world  for  the 
size  and  excellence  of  the  fruit.  But  if  Ochiltree 
now  in  this  respect  does  not  excel  England,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  its  close  rival,  says  the  Cumnock  Express. 
Our  friends  in  the  south  will,  maybe,  favour  us  with 
more  information  regarding  this  variety.  If  they 
have  have  pulled  heavier  fruits  in  the  open  air,  I  may 
remark  that  all  kinds  of  fruit  have  been  above  the 
average  here  this  season.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
have  no  doubt  been  benefited  by  the  abnormally 
light  crops  the  trees  carried  last  year. — N.  McFadyen, 
Glaisnock,  Old  Cumnock,  N.B. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Foreign  Competition.— At 
the  formal  opening  of  the  new  Dauntrey  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  West  Lavington,  Wiltshire,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  that  in  other  countries,  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  almost  through¬ 
out  the  Continent,  schools  had  sprung  up  in  every 
district,  promoted,  fostered,  and  supported  by  the 
Government ;  agricultural  colleges,  giving  the  highest 
and  the  most  scientific  form  of  training  ;  agricultural 
schools  for  boys  of  a  younger  age ;  and  elementary 
schools,  giving  a  practical  training,  all  of  them  open  to 
the  public  at  very  low  rates,  and  in  many  cases  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  In  this  country  it  had  been  left  to  the 
munificence  of  a  City  company,  which  had  no  practical 
concern  at  all  with  agriculture,  to  start  that  experi¬ 
ment,  which  was  fraught,  he  believed,  with  conse¬ 
quences  of  national  advantage  and  importance. 
The  right  hon.  gentlemen  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  the  honour,  some  time  ago,  to  be  chairman  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  to 
consider  the  subject  of  small  holdings.  There  were 
two  points  upon  which  there  was  absolute  unanimity. 
One  was  that,  all  through  this  great  depression  from 
which  agriculture  had  been  suffering,  it  was  the 
small  holdings,  the  small  tenancies,  which  had 
borne  the  depression  better  than  the  large  ones.  The 
second  point  was  that,  without  regard  at  all  to 
economical  consideration,  there  were  reasons  of  the 
highest  social  and  political  importance  why  there 
should  be  a  freer  distribution  of  land  among  the 
population.  If  that  was  true,  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  they  had  not  done  enough  to  secure  this 
by  merely  providing  (as  Parliament  had  since  pro¬ 
vided  upon  the  report  of  that  Committee)  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  by  small  owners. 
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Neglected  Industries. — A  correspondent  in  The 
Echo  says  he  can  endorse  every  line  of  an  article  in 
respect  to  Mushrooms.  Seventy  years  ago  his  father 
had  his  Mushroom  bed  in  the  heart  of  Belgravia.  It 
was  a  little  mound,  costing  a  trifle  for  manure 
brought  from  a  neighbouring  mews ;  and  this  minia¬ 
ture  mountain  was  covered  with  straw.  Mushroom 
spawn  had  been  bought  in  Covent  Garden  Market 
and  it  fructified  amazingly.  When  quite  a  chick  he 
used  to  trot  out  with  his  dear  old  dad  to  gather 
Mushrooms  for  breakfast.  The  vision  of  the  pearly- 
white  mites  unfolded  on  removing  the  covering  of 
straw  has  been  imaged  on  his  mind  from  that  day 
to  this,  and  he  is  certain  that  if  Mushroom  culture 
were  carried  out  on  rational  principles  it  would  pay. 
In  Paris  Mushrooms  are  grown  in  the  old  disused 
quarries,  whence  stone  was  abstracted  for  building 
ages  ago. 

“BIOLOGY  NOTES.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  monthly  periodical 
issued  by  the  Essex  County  Council  for  the  benefit 
of  the  various  students  and  others  in  the  county. 
The  title  at  first  sight  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  is  purely  a  scientific  publication,  but  it  really 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects  relating  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
natural  history  generally.  The  September  number 
is  particularly  varied  in  this  respect.  It  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  publication  of  the  teaching  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  ensuing  session,  and  the  syllabuses  of 
the  various  classes  to  be  held  throughout  the  county. 
The  hints  and  instructions  tendered  with  regard  to 
the  South  Kensington,  Royal  Horticultural,  and 
County  Council  Examinations  will  be  useful  to  all 
intending  students.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  the 
periodical  under  notice  is  issued  to  the  students  free 
of  charge.  Home-study  exercises  are  also  included 
in  each  issue,  so  that  horticultural  students  may 
improve  their  time  in  their  own  homes. 

Both  plants  and  animals  are  included  in  the 
courses  of  instruction  in  biology,  so  as  to  cover  the 
various  branches  of  rural  industry  in  which  those 
subjects  are  concerned.  The  science  and  practice 
that  underlie  horticulture  are  amply  dealt  with,  and 
illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts.  The  syllabus 
of  lectures  and  practical  work  relating  to  plant  life 
begins  at  the  root  of  the  matter  by  illustrating  the 
embryo  plant  while  yet  in  seed.  If  information  of 
this  kind  were  more  widely  disseminated  amongst  all 
classes  of  'people  who  undertake  the  growth  of 
plants  either  for  pleasure,  profit,  or  from  necessity, 
there  would  be  far  fewer  failures  in  the  raising  of 
seedlings,  and  treating  them  properly  in  their  earlier 
stages.  That  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  plant  from  the  seedling  to 
the  adult  should  be  known  to  the  cultivator  hardly 
admits  of  a  doubt. 

Some  useful  experiments  are  illustrated,  as  well  as 
the  nodules  on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  which,  and  their  con¬ 
tained  micro-organisms,  the  members  of  the  Pea 
family  are  enabled  to  obtain  nitrogenous  compounds 
that  other  plants  cannot.  Some  home-study  exercises 
relating  to  kitchen  garden  plants  are  issued  with 
this  number,  and  are  followed  by  the  practical 
lessons  of  the  last  three  demonstrations  given  at  the 
Summer  School  of  Horticulture  in  July  last. 

— - - - 

WORM-EATING  SLUGS. 

The  illustration  gives  several  views  and  enlarged 
figures  of  one  of  our  British  worm-eating  slugs, 
which  are  peculiarly  modified  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  way  along  the  burrows  of  their  prey,  and 
to  seize  and  swallow  the  latter  when  an  opportunity 
presents  itself.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  creatures 
are  not  altogether  naked,  but  possess  a  tiny  vestigial 
shell  on  the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  which  serves  to 
protect  from  injury  the  heart  and  breathing  organs 
of  the  animal.  The  method  by  which  the  prey  is 
captured  is  shown  in  figures  3  and  4.  Upon  a 
stimulus,  such  as  the  touch  of  a  worm's  head  in 
nature,  or  of  a  paint  brush  in  captivity,  being 
applied  to  the  tenacles  of  the  slug,  the  latter  retracts 
its  body,  and  if  such  a  stimulus  be  continued,  a 
tongue-like  organ  covered  with  barbed  “  teeth  ”  is 
shot  out  suddenly  from  the  mouth.  The  tongue,  or 
radula  as  it  is  termed,  is  approximately  spoon-shaped, 
and  as  it  comes  to  the  point  of  its  fullest  extension 
the  edges  close  together  somewhat  inwards  (calling 


to  mind  the  jaws  of  a  spring-trap),  securely  holding 
the  head  of  any  worm  with  its  reach. 

In  recent  years  the  species  shown  in  the  figure  has 
been  proved  to  be  distinct  from  Testacella  halio- 
tidea,  and  so  the  records  of  the  places  where  the 
latter  has  been  found  are  hardly  trustworthy  now,  as 
the  animals  collected  might  just  as  well  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  former  kind  as  not.  These  slugs  come 
above  ground  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  hiding  by 
day  under  stones  and  tree  trunks  that  may  be  lying 
about  in  places  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  full  of 
earth  worms,  as  in  market  gardens.  The  present 
month  is  a  very  good  one  for  collecting  Testacellae, 
and  the  writer  takes  this  opportunity  of  asking  any 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World  who  may 
chance  upon  specimens  of  the  slugs  to  kindly 
forward  them  to  him  (at  the  address  given  below), 
in  a  living  state,  preferably,  or  preserved  in  alcohol. 
—  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  F.L.S.,  Editor  of  the  “  Journal 
of  Malacology,"  Hohnesdale,  Brentwood,  Essex. 


Testacella  scutuhim,  Sowerby.— i.  Seen  from  above. — 2. 
From  the  right  side. — 3.  Contracted  and  with  the  radula 
protruded. — 3a.  The  radula  from  above,  enlarged. — 4.  As  3, 
but  the  radula  has  an  earth-worm  in  its  grip.— 4a.  Radula 
seen  from  the  right  side,  enlarged.— 5.  Enveloping  the 
worm. — 6,  6a  and  6b.  "Teeth  "from  the  radula,  isolated  and 
enlarged. 

[The  illustration  was  kindly  lent  by  the  Editor  of 

the  Esscy  Naturalist .] 

THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.  are  best  known  to 
our  readers  as  fruit  growers,  but  we  had  ample 
proof  recently,  on  visiting  Maidstone,  that  they  do  a 
large  trade  in  plants  of  a  very  varied  assortment  and 
also  in  seeds.  The  fruit  nurseries,  which  we  reported 
a  short  time  ago,  are  situated  at  Allington  ;  but  the 
Old  Nurseries  are  in  Maidstone  itself  and  number 
something  like  a  dozen,  all  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Station. 
Several  of  them  have  been  formed  by  the  cutting  up 
of  the  original  nursery  to  form  new  streets  and 
build  upon  portions  of  the  ground.  Notwithstanding 
this  they  are  all  within  easy  reach  of  the  fine  suite 
of  offices  looking  down  the  main  thoroughfare  to 
Maidstone  Bridge,  and  offer  no  inconvenience  in 
working. 

St.  Peter’s  Nursery. 

Here  we  noted  a  large  number  of  annuals  in  full 
bloom  including  Scabious,  striped  French  Marigolds, 
and  the  orange  and  lemon  strains  of  the  so-called 
African  species,  all  in  fine  condition.  Amongst  the 
Scabious  we  noted  a  new  yellow  variety  of  great 
promise  and  intermediate  between  Scabosa  atropur- 
purea  nana  and  a  large,  soft  yellow  variety.  As  we 
passed  along  we  noticed  Roses  on  a  north  aspect 
wall  flowering  away  freely.  A  large  plantation  of 
numerous  varieties  of  Montbretia  was  very  interest¬ 
ing.  The  orange  M.  crocosmiaeflora  was  very 
floriferous,  as  was  the  golden  M.  c.  aurea.  The 


flowers  of  Bouquet  Parfait  are  brilliant  scarlet,  while 
those  of  Pyramidalis  are  bright  yellow,  and  of  Grebe 
d’Or,  clear  yellow.  The  quantity  of  flowers  which 
may  be  used  for  cutting  is  very  great.  Very  durable 
are  the  rosy,  fringed  and  fragrant  flowers  of  the 
Clove  Pink,  even  in  the  cut  state.  La  Neige  is  a 
white  sort  very  useful  for  forcing,  and  Mrs.  Welsh 
is  another  useful  variety.  Carnations  are  grown  in 
quantity  and  the  rose-coloured  Feodora  produces 
stems  2  ft.  long  and  therefore  useful  for  cutting. 
Here  also  is  a  collection  of  greenhouse  Rhododen¬ 
drons  represented  by  such  fine  things  as  Princess 
Alice,  Lady  Fitzwilliam,  the  best  white  variety,  and 
others.  Something  like  1,000  Arums  are  grown  in 
pots.  Cinerarias  occupy  the  frames.  A  fine 
standard  tree  of  Shepherd’s  Bullace  was  loaded  with 
fruit  when  we  saw  it. 

In  one  of  the  hothouses  we  noted  Blendworth  Per¬ 
fection  Cucumber,  a  sort  of  Improved  Telegraph. 
It  had  been  very  prolific  from  May  to  September 
and  was  still  bearing  heavily  when  we  saw  it.  In  a 
cold  vinery  we  noted  fine  crops  of  Appley  Towers 
and  Gros  Colman  Grapes  ;  the  berries  of  the  former 
take  on  a  fine  blue  tint  like  those  of  Alicante.  At 
one  end  of  the  house  was  a  collection  of  Cannas. 
Another  house  close  by  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  Palms,  including  Phoenix  reclinata,  P.  tenuis,  and 
others.  Tomato  The  Conference  is  highly  esteemed 
and  largely  grown  under  glass  for  the  production  of 
seed.  We  can  testify  that  it  is  a  robust  and  heavy¬ 
bearing  sort  carrying  fruit  of  a  useful  and  medium  size. 
Cordyline  australis  is  grown  in  some  quantity. 
Chrysanthemums  are  grown  in  quantity  for  cut 
flowers,  and  Pelargoniums  for  bedding  purposes. 
Centaurea  suaveolens  or  Yellow  Sultan  is  useful 
for  cut  flowers. 

Cedar  Nursery. 

A  collection  of  Indian  Azalias  in  pots  for  forcing 
was  still  in  their  summer  quarters  outside.  Chinese 
Primulas  are  grown  in  quantity,  and  amongst  them 
we  noted  The  Bride,  a  dark-stemmed  white  variety 
of  great  value.  These  are  in  frames,  but  several  of 
the  houses  are  occupied  with  Ferns,  Poinsettias,  a 
good  strain  of  Cyclamens,  and  Selaginellas.  Maiden¬ 
hair  Ferns  are  grown  in  some  quantity,  including 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  mundulum,  useful  for  bou¬ 
quet  work,  A.  Pacotti,  A.  scutum,  A.  fragrantissi- 
mum  and  various  others.  The  last-named  is  very 
useful  for  the  making  of  large  wreaths,  &c.  Sela- 
ginella  emiliana  is  a  dwarf  and  pretty  plant  for 
decorative  work  in  pots.  On  the  roof  of  the  fernery 
a  large  specimen  of  Schubertia  grandiflora  flowers 
very  freely,  and  its  flowers,  which  have  the  fragrance 
of  Stephanotis,  last  a  long  time  in  the  cut  state,  and 
are  therefore  useful  in  the  making  of  wreaths. 
Tuberoses  and  Chrysanthemum  Madame  Desgranges 
fill  another  house.  The  old  double  white  Chinese 
Primula  is  still  a  great  and  useful  favourite  here. 

Standing  outside  is  a  large  and  varied  collection 
of  Fuchsias,  including  many  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  sorts.  Countess  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  has 
white  sepals,  a  red  corolla,  and  is  certainly  pretty. 
One  house  contains  a  large  display  of  Bouvardias  in 
full  bloom.  Very  choice  is  President  Cleveland, 
scarlet  ;  Dazzle,  rose  ;  Alfred  Neuner,  double  white  ; 
President  Garfield,  double  pink  ;  the  old  white 
Vreelandii,  still  one  of  the  best  af  its  colour  ;  Queen 
of  Roses,  large  rose  ;  Humboldti,  with  its  massive 
fragrant  white  flowers  ;  and  Candidissima,  a  most 
useful  variety  with  smaller,  but  more  numerous  and 
equally  fragrant,  pure  white  flowers.  Elsewhere 
some  white  Pelargoniums  were  very  noticeable. 
Begonia  semperflorens  coccinea  is  valuable  for  its 
richly  coloured  flowers,  but  B.  s.  aurea  with  its  pink- 
edged  white  flowers,  is  notable  for  the  yellow  hue  of 
its  foliage.  On  a  wall  outside  we  noted  a  highly 
ornamental  Jasmine  in  Jasminum  officinale  major, 
having  larger  white  flowers  than  the  common  one. 
Liliums  and  tuberous  Begonias  have  flowered  well 
in  the  conservatory. 

Vines  in  all  stages  of  development  and  age  are 
cultivated  in  different  houses.  In  one  place  we 
noted  young  pot  vines  of  the  second  and  third  sizes  as 
they  are  termed.  Elsewhere  is  a  houseful  of  fruiting 
plants,  bearing  in  some  instances  as  many  as  fourteen 
bunches  of  fruit  each.  Then  we  came  to  a  vinery  of 
established  plants  in  full  bearing,  and  were  particu¬ 
larly  attracted  with  Diamant  Traube,  a  handsome 
greenish-yellow  Grape  of  rich  flavour  and  the  best  of 
the  Sweetwater  section.  The  vine  is  of  robust 
growth,  and  the  flesh  of  the  berries  firm,  sweet  and 
pleasing  to  the  palate. 
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The  Tower  Nursery. 

This  is  largely  devoted  to  herbaceous  plants  and 
bedding.  This  nursery  being  close  by  Mr.  Bunyard's 
residence,  has  given  an  excuse  for  laying  out  a 
portion  of  it  as  a  flower  garden,  while  the  rest  is  kept 
gay  with  popular  and  showy  hardy  flowers. 
Some  beds  were  very  gay  with  seedling  Verbenas,  all 
very  floriferous  and  attractive.  The  light  and  dark 
blue  kinds  were  particularly  handsome.  Here  also  is 
a  collection  of  Sunflowers,  including  the  large  and 
conspicuous  Miss  Mellish,  also  Rudbeckia  nitida,  a 
collection  of  the  best  of  the  perennial  Asters  as 
determined  by  the  trials  at  Chiswick,  and  the  showy 
autumn-flowering  Japanese  Anemones. 

A  large  greenhouse  is  occupied  with  various  useful 
plants  including  several  species  and  forms  of 
Asparagus,  one  being  the  ubiquitous  and  universally  - 
cultivated  A.  plumosus.  Pretty  and  curious  is  that 
named  A.  retroflexus  arboreus  which  bears  its  long 
slender  leaves,  or  more  properly  speaking  needle-like 
twiglets,  in  tufts  at  the  ends  of  the  slender  branches. 
Another  deserving  mention  is  A.  pitcherianus,  closely 
related  to  A.  plumosus  but  more  slender,  graceful 
and  darker  green.  It  is  very  useful  in  the  making  of 
shower  bouquets  on  account  of  its  light  and  elegant 
character. 

- — - - 

A  PLUM  TREE  BEARING  APPLES. 

When  down  in  Lincoln  last  week,  Mr.  J.  Bently> 
fruiterer,  was  telling  me  of  a  strange  freak  of  nature. 
A  friend  of  his,  named  Mr.  Carter,  a  market  gar¬ 
dener,  living  in  the  village  of  Welton,  about  six-and- 
a-half  miles  north-east  of  Lincoln,  has  an  Orleans 
Plum  tree  trained  on  the  end  of  his  house,  and  on 
one  of  the  topmost  branches  there  are  two  or  three 
fine  Apples.  I  rather  made  light  of  it  when  he  told 
me,  but  he  declared  that  it  was  quite  true,  as  he  and 
some  friends  drove  out  to  see  and  examine  it,  and 
they  were  quite  convinced  of  its  genuineness. 

The  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  accounted  for  is 
that  during  a  storm,  when  the  tree  wTas  in  blossom, 
one  of  the  branches  was  torn  off  the  wall  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  thrown  across  an  Apple  tree, 
which  was  also  in  blossom  at  the  time.  It  has  not 
been  inarched  nor  grafted  at  any  time.  The  tree 
has  been  on  the  wall  for  many  years,  and  it  has 
never  borne  Apples  before  this  season.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  say  whether  they  at  any  time  have  had 
a  like  experience  ? — J.  McKelvie,  Leadenliall  Gardens, 
Lincoln. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS, 


By  The  Editor. 

Cochlioda  noezliana. — Though  not  a  bulky 
Orchid  this  is  a  very  pretty  one,  with  drooping 
racemes  of  orange-scarlet  flowers,  that  are  slightly 
diversified  with  a  golden-yellow  blotch  on  the  base 
of  the  lip  and  a  violet-purple  column.  The  species 
was  introduced  from  the  Peruvian  Andes  by  Messrs. 
Linden  of  Brussels,  through  Mr.  John  Noezli  whose 
name  it  commemorates.  It  is  therefore  a  cool 
Orchid  requiring  treatment  similar  to  that  accorded 
the  Odontoglossums  coming  from  high  altitudes.  In 
habit  of  growth  it  resembles  the  better-known 
C.  vulcanica,  but  the  flowers  are  brighter  in  their 
particular  shade  of  colour.  It  succeeds  best  when 
grown  in  baskets  well  drained  and  filled  with  a 
compost  of  peat  and  sphagnum.  Orchid  Album,  PI. 
5°9- 

Oncidium  spilopterum  — This  pretty  Brazilian 
species  is  closely  allied  to  the  well-known  O. 
varicosum,  but,  although  it  was  originally  introduced 
many  years  ago,  it  is  not  particularly  common  in 
collections  of  Orchids.  The  figure  of  it  in  the 
Orchid  Album,  PI.  51c,  was  prepared  from  a  plant 
which  flowered  with  Mr.  Clark,  gardener  to  Ludwig 
Mond,  Esq.,  The  Poplars,  Avenue  Road,  Regent's 
Park.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  erect  racemes, 
about  15  in.  high,  from  the  base  of  the  mature  bulb. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  moderate  in  size  and 
brownish-purple  on  the  inner  face.  The  lip  is  of  a 
beautiful  pale  yellow  with  a  rosy-purple  crest 
furnished  with  spiny-looking  teeth  tipped  with 
purple,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  organ  of  the 
flower.  Mr.  Clark  says  that  the  species  succeeds 
well  when  grown  in  a  compost  of  peat  and  sphagnum 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  charcoal,  and  suspended 
in  a  pan  near  the  glass  in  the  intermediate  house. 


It  should  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  and  dees 
not  require  a  long  resting  period. 

Maxillaria  nigrescens. — The  flowers  are  not 
exactly  black  as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply, 
though  the  relatively  small  lip  may  be  described  as 
blackish-purple  with  a  reflexed  yellow  apex.  The 
name  was  first  applied  by  Lindley,  who  should  there¬ 
fore  have  the  right  of  priority  accorded  him ;  but 
that  applied  by  Klotsch,  who  called  it  M.  rubro- 
fusca,  would  best  describe  the  colour,  namely,  reddish- 
brown.  In  the  case  of  living  plants,  the  flowers  are 
described  as  of  a  port-wine  colour,  and  the  petals  are 
darker  at  the  base.  All  of  them  fade  to  a  dull 
golden-yellow  towards  the  apex.  The  flowers  are  of 
considerable  size  (5  in.  across)  for  this  genus  and 
produced  singly  in  great  profusion  from  the  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs.  The  species  flowered  in  the 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November  last  year.  It  is  a  native 
of  New  Grenada,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  cool 
house,  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but 
close  to  the  glass. 

Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  albiflorum. — A 
beautifully  executed  illustration  of  the  variety  is 
given  in  the  Orchid  Album,  PI.  512.  It  shows  only 
two  panicles  of  bloom,  because  otherwise  the 
individual  character  of  the  flowers  would  have  been 
lost  by  the  intermingling  of  the  myriads  of  blossom 
which  a  large  plant  produces.  The  flowers  are  small 
individually,  but  extremely  graceful  in  the  mass  and 
white  with  a  yellow  crest.  The  typical  rose-coloured 
form  is  well  known  throughout  the  country,  and  an 
even  greater  measure  of  popularity  will  attach  to 
that  under  notice  when  it  becomes  better  known. 
Many  cultivators  have,  however,  already  made  its 
acquaintance.  It  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation  in  pots 
in  a  cool  house. 

- =*5« - 

THE  KITCHEN  BURDEN. 


Sprouts,  Savoys,  &c. — As  winter  approaches  it  is 
usual  for  vegetables  of  the  Brassica  tribe  to  lose 
many  of  their  lower  leaves,  more  especially  Sprouts 
and  Savoys,  through  decay,  and  if  left  to  themselves, 
besides  looking  very  untidy,  they  soon  raise  a  very 
offensive  odour.  They  should  be  cleared  away  when¬ 
ever  signs  of  turning  yellow  takes  place,  without 
delay,  to  the  rubbish  heap  as  they  serve  no  good 
purpose  when  left  on  the  plants,  but  on  the  other 
hand  form  a  harbour  for  caterpillars  which  are  very 
numerous  this  season.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to 
frequently  examine  the  plants  and  hand-pick  any  that 
are  infested  with  vermin. 

Cauliflowers  will  now  require  to  be  carefully 
watched,  and  the  blades  tied  over  the  curd  to  prevent 
frost  damaging  them.  This  will  also  ward  off  heavy 
rain,  and,  in  fact,  all  sorts  of  weather,  this  being  one 
of  the  few  vegetables  which  are  not  benefited 
by  exposure.  Where  the  old  practice  of  keeping 
Cauliflower  plants  throughout  the  winter  to  secure 
an  early  crop  is  still  kept  up,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  transplanting  the  seedlings  into  frames.  A  cold 
frame,  and  where  about  six  inches  of  a  rough  com¬ 
post,  consisting  ofjurfy  loam  and  half-decayed  leaves, 
can  be  had,  will  suit  them  well,  and  will  lift  with 
good  balls  of  soil  adhering  to  them  when  transplant¬ 
ing  takes  place — a  point  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Transplant  in  the 
frame  about  six  inches  apart  each  way,  and  water 
well  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  The  sashes 
are  better  left  off  on  all  favourable  occasions,  for 
the  hardier  the  plants  are  kept  the  better  they  will 
withstand  the  winter,  when  they  have  to  contend 
with  frost  and  fog. 

Lettuces  will  now  be  better  protected  by  a  frame, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  should,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  be  transplanted  therein,  so  as  to  prolong  the 
salading  season.  Similar  conditions  as  recommended 
for  Cauliflowers  will  suit  them  well.  A  quantity 
should  also  be  transplanted  in  an  open  border  with 
a  view  to  secure  an  early  crop  ;  also  at  the  bottom 
of  a  wall,  so  that,  those  on  other  exposures  failing, 
they  may  be  saved.  Endive  should  be  blanched  as 
required,  by  placing  an  inverted  flower-pot  over  the 
heads  to  exclude  the  light. 

Parsley.  This  crop  will  now  be  benefited  by 
picking  off  all  the  old  blades  so  as  to  encourage 
young  growth  before  winter,  and  if  not  too  thick 
will  stand  much  better. 

Cabbages  recently  planted  are  making  rapid 


growth,  and  if  in  an  exposed  position  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  a  slight  earthing  up,  which  will  prevent 
the  winds  from  blowing  them  about  too  much. 
Whenever  dry  enough,  continue  hoeing  between 
such  crops  as  Spinach,  Turnips,  Cabbages,  Parsley, 
and,  in  fact,  all  growing  crops.  Leeks  for  winter 
supply  should  have  a  thorough  scaking  of  liquid 
manure  and  be  earthed  up  for  the  last  time. — James 
Gibson,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

FRUIT  UNDER  GLASS. 


Vines. — Houses  in  which  only  a  few  bunches  are 
hanging  may  be  cleared  entirely  of  their  contents, 
and  the  Grapes  bottled  for  use  as  required.  The 
house  may  then  be  thrown  more  widely  open  than  it 
is  possible  to  do  when  ripe  fruit  is  hanging  upon  the 
canes.  The  bunches  should  be  cut  off  with  a  good 
length  of  the  wcod  attached,  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  readily  inserted  in  the  bottles,  which  must  be 
clean  and  filled  with  clear  water,  placing  a  small 
nodule  of  charcoal  at  the  bottom.  If  stood  in  a 
dark  room  they  will  keep  quite  well  until  wanted. 

Late  Vineries. — In  these  a  temperature  of  at 
least  6o°  Fahr.  should  be  maintained  by  night, 
rising  well  over  70°  during  sunny  days.  Air  must 
be  given  liberally  and  well  by  both  day  and  night, 
as  a  good  circulation  of  dry  air  is  not  only  necessary 
to  promote  the  satisfactory  maturation  of  the  wood, 
but  it  carries  off  vapours  that  would  prove  injurious 
to  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  borders  will  need 
less  water  now  than  they  did  when  the  vines  were  in 
full  growth,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  if  they  are 
allowed  to  get  too  dry  the  fruit  will  shrivel,  also  the 
wood. 

Figs. — Plants  in  pots  that  are  ripening  very  late 
fruit  will  need  a  night  temperature  of  about  65° 
Fahr.,  rising  to  70°  during  the  day,  or  75s  with  sun 
heat.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  from 
them  they  may  be  placed  in  a  house  and  well  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  and  air,  so  as  to  ripen  them  off  a« 
far  as  possible.  In  Fig  houses  the  same  remarks 
will  apply  with  equal  force — a  high  temperature 
until  the  fruit  has  ripened,  and  a  subsequent  admit¬ 
tance  of  more  air  with  the  necessarily  resulting 
lower  temperatures  after  it  has  all  been  gathered. 

Peaches. — The  present  month  is  a  very  favour¬ 
able  one  in  which  to  conduct  any  transplanting  of 
Peach  trees  that  may  be  considered  necessary.  A 
good  hold  is  thus  obtained  of  the  new  soil  before 
forcing  commences,  and,  therefore,  where  early 
forcing  is  necessary  the  earlier  the  shifting  is  done 
in  October  the  better.  The  border  should  have  been 
kept  damp  enough  so  that  when  lifting  the  trees  a 
goodly  quantity  of  earth  will  adhere  to  the  roots. 
Plant  immediately  in  the  spots  prepared,  making  the 
soil  nicely  firm  about  the  roots,  and  giving  a 
thorough  soaking  of  clear  water.  The  foliage  must 
be  watched  carefully,  and  syringed  now  and  again 
on  bright  days.  Shade  will  not  be  necessary  now. 
Only  the  main  branches  should  be  attached  to  the 
wires,  and  these  but  loosely,  for  a  subsidence  of 
the  soil  is  sure  to  take  place  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree,  and  if  the  shoots  are  tied  at  all  tightly  they 
will  be  strangled.  In  the  other  houses  the  falling 
leaves  are  making  a  deal  of  litter,  also  a  lot  of  w’ork. 
A  heavy  syringing  now  and  again  will  help  to  detach 
a  number  of  the  leaves,  which,  however,  must  on  no 
account  be  rudely  brushed  or  pulled  off. 


* 


The  Fruit  Room. — The  call  for  space  is  decidedly 
heavy  this  year,  and  the  storing-room  will  not  be 
able  to  boast  of  very  many  vacant  shelves  or  corners. 
The  room  must  be  aired  w'ell  on  all  possible 
occasions,  so  as  to  keep  down  the  unpleasant  musty 
smell  that  is  so  often  met  with  in  some  fruit  rooms. 

Continue  to  pay  attention  to  the  gathering  of  the 
later  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears.  The  hot  spell 
in  September  has  hastened  the  ripening  of  these 
considerably,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  they  may 
all  be  housed  now. 

Worn-out  Trees. — Notes  should  have  been  taken 
of  worn-out  or  barren  trees  with  a  view  to  effecting 
either  their  removal  or  coaxing  them  into  a  state  of 
fruitfulness.  Where  old  age  is  the  cause  of  failure 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  root  them  clean  out  and 
plant  young  ones.  Others  may  do  very  well  if 
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headed  back  and  grafted  again.  These,  of  course, 
may  be  passed  over  now  and  operated  on  presently. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  true  cause  of  unfruitful¬ 
ness  lies  in  the  soil  in  which  the  trees  are  growing, 
and  a  change  to  more  congenial  quarters  may  be 
productive  of  the  best  results.  Others,  perhaps, 
which  have  been  growing  too  rampantly,  and  have 
forgotten  their  duties  as  fruit  bearers  on  that  account, 
often  are  induced  to  bear  by  a  judicious  and  carefully 
executed  change  of  quarters. 

Peaches  on  Walls. — Very  late  fruit,  which  has 
been  allowed  to  hang  on  the  walls  as  long  as  possible 
in  order  to  get  it  ripened,  may  be  taken  in  at  once, 
as  it  will  ripen  just  as  quickly  in  a  warm  room,  and 
besides  freeing  the  trees  of  their  burden  it  will  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  and 
the  vagaries  of  birds  and  other  pests.  The  same 
remarks  will  apply  with  equal  pertinency  to  late 
Plums.  These,  if  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  laid 
carefully  in  shallow  boxes  in  the  bottom  of  which  a 
layer  of  cotton  wool  has  been  placed,  will  keep  for 
some  little  time  in  first-class  condition. 

Nuts. — Filberts  and  nuts  of  all  kinds  are  ready 
for  gathering  now.  In  the  case  of  Walnuts  the  trees 
are  usually  threshed  with  rods,  and  the  nuts  thus 
obtained  laid  in  heaps  to  heat,  after  which  the  outer 
shell  is  more  easily  removed.  This  is,  at  best,  an 
unpleasant  operation,  and  a  great  deal  of  cleaning  is 
necessary  before  the  nuts  are  ready  for  the  dessert 
table.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  trees  which  it  is 
unsafe  to  climb  the  nuts  may  be  allowed  to  fall  of 
their  own  accord,  when  they  readily  come  out  of 
their  shell,  and,  indeed,  furnish  the  best  material  for 
dessert  purposes. 

— — 

TIE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


October,  with  all  its  gorgeous  tints  of  russety 
brown,  of  gold  and  scarlet,  is  once  more  with  us,  and 
after  the  fierce  burst  of  bright  sunshine,  that  has 
established  for  the  latter  half  of  September  a  record 
that  will  not  soon  be  broken,  we  appear  to  have 
settled  down  into  something  a  little  more  like 
ordinary  autumn  weather.  Yes!  we  are  landed  in 
the  midst  of  autumn  at  last.  September’s  days  pass 
along  so  quietly,  the  summer  evidently  relaxing  her 
hold  so  very  gradually  and  reluctantly  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  define  the  border  line  that 
divides  the  two.  We  drift  on  and  on  until  the 
wondrous  hues  and  tints  of  the  fading  leaves  force 
themselves  upon  our  notice  ;  then  we  awake  with  a 
start,  and  almost  involuntarily  exclaim,  why  !  sum¬ 
mer  is  gone  and  autumn  is  here. 

Aye  it  is  here,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  the  falling 
leaves  proclaim  it  as  they  eddy  down  in  thousands 
from  the  branches  and  twigs  whereon  they  have 
rustled  so  joyously  all  the  summer  ;  yes,  it  is  here  ! 
say  the  storms  of  wind  and  rain  as  they  howl  around 
and  beat  down  the  plants  in  the  flower  garden,  and 
leave  them  bedraggled  with  mire,  and  their  beauty 
besmirched  and  mutilated  ;  whilst  the  wicked  sparkle 
of  the  stars  o'erhead  in  the  clear  skies  that  we 
sometimes  see  in  this  month  seem  to  supplement  the 
assertion  by  declaring,  and  wintei  is  not  very  far  off 
too. 

An  indefinable  charm  always  clings  around  a  well- 
kept  garden  in  these  autumn  days  ;  perhaps  it  may 
be  that  the  thought  that  we  cannot  much  longer 
retain  a  grasp  of  its  bright  glories  teaches  us  to  value 
them  the  more  and  makes  us  reluctant  to  lose  them. 
But  to  keep  a  garden  well  kept  now  all  hands  must 
be  busy.  The  broom  and  the  rake  must  be  in  con¬ 
stant  requisition  to  wrestle  with  the  leaves  that 
strew  the  ground  in  all  directions,  and  that  cling  so 
lovingly  to  the  wet  gravel  paths  if  allowed  to  stay  on 
them  too  long. 

Herbaceous  Border. — The  principal  part  of  the 
work  to  be  done  here  will  be  clearing  out  annuals 
that  have  gone  out  of  flower,  tying  up  the  heavier 
subjects  where  such  support  is  necessary,  and  keep¬ 
ing  weeds  down  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  south  of 
England  we  have  as  yet  had  no  frosts  sufficiently 
severe  to  cut  things  up  to  any  extent,  but  we  cannot 
expect  immunity  for  very  much  longer,  and  then  a 
pretty  general  clear  out  will  be  necessary.  Till 
then,  however,  things  need  not  be  disturbed  much. 
As  soon  as  frost  makes  its  appearance,  and  thus 
puts  a  stop  to  the  further  blooming  of  tender  plants, 
preparations  must  be  made  for  the  planting  of  Wall* 
flowers,  Erysimums,  and  other  hardy  plants,  like¬ 


wise  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  etc.,  that  are 
necessary  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  gardens  in 
spring.  It  does  not  pay  to  delay  too  long,  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  these  spring  blooming  plants,  as  the  Wall¬ 
flowers  are  thus  enabled  to  get  a  hold  of  the  soil 
before  winter  sets  in  in  earnest. 

Palms. — In  most  places  the  custom  of  plunging 
Palms,  and  other  tender  plants  in  suitable  spots  on 
the  lawns  or  in  the  beds  of  the  sub-tropical  gardens 
is  followed  to  some  extent.  It  is  now  high  time  that 
such  should  be  removed  to  the  shelter  of  the  glass¬ 
houses,  for  if  left  too  long  out-doors  without  some 
protection  they  are  almost  sure  to  sustain  some 
injury.  Where  these  are  removed  from  ornamental 
vases  that  are  to  remain  in  their  places  all  the  win¬ 
ter,  neat  little  specimens  of  one  of  the  numerous 
hardy  and  ornamental  Conifers  that  may  now  be  had 
may  be  dropped  in  their  places.  A  great  deal  might 
be  done  in  this  way  to  prevent  our  gardens  from 
assuming  too  bare  and  cheerless  an  aspect  during 
winter.  True  the  employment  of  too  many  Conifers 
may  give  a  somewhat  funereal  appearance,  unless 
conducted  judiciously  when  the  effects  obtained  are 
decidedly  pleasing. 

Alterations. — Any  flower-beds  that  require  to 
be  made  larger  or  to  be  altered  in  anyway,  as  well  as 
any  new  ones  that  are  to  be  made  may  be  seen  to  at 
once.  The  season  is  getting  somewhat  advanced  for 
the  laying  of  turf,  but  still  there  is  sufficient  time  for 
it  to  lay  hold  of  the  soil  if  done  now.  Where  new 
beds  are  made  they  should  be  given  a  good  dressing 
of  manure,  and  this  dug  well  in,  unless,  of  course, 
they  have  been  filled  up  with  a  specially-prepared 
compost  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  special 
subjects. — A.  S.  G. 

- - 


Leaves, — There  is  no  question  but  that  leaves  are 
most  valuable  factors  in  the  successful  culture  of 
Orchids.  When  beds  can  be  made  up  immediately 
underneath  the  stages,  the  gentle  moisture  which 
arises  therefrom  is  just  what  the  plants  appreciate, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the 
ammonia  that  is  given  off  from  the  decaying  mass. 
There  is  one  drawback,  however,  in  their  use,  and 
that  is,  unless  collected  when  perfectly  dry  you  are 
almost  sure  to  get  a  good  crop  of  slugs.  We  were 
greatly  troubled  last  year,  so  much  so  that  we  had  to 
get  some  salt  and  sprinkle  all  over  the  bed.  We  are 
this  year  mixing  the  salt  with  the  leaves  as  they  are 
put  into  the  heap.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  is  got 
together  the  whole  mass  will  be  turned  over  once  or 
twice  before  being  put  into  the  houses.  By  taking 
these  precautions  we  hope  to  kill  the  majority  of 
them. 

Pleiones. — What  grand  weather  during  the  past 
month  for  ripening  up  the  growths  of  these  pretty, 
dwarf-growing  Orchids.  The  first  to  shed  its  leaves 
is  the  early-flowering  P.  maculata,  which  should  be 
removed  to  a  more  light  and  airy  place  for  a  time, 
where  it  should  receive  but  little  water,  just  enough 
to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling.  Keep 
them  in  this  position  until  the  flower  spikes  appear, 
when  they  may  be  again  returned  to  the  Cattleya 
house. 

Syringing. — Discontinue  spraying  the  plants  over¬ 
head  in  all  divisions  except  the  Odontoglossum 
house.  The  plants  of  O.  crispum  we  water  overhead 
with  a  rosed  water-pot  about  twice  a  week,  and  on 
other  days  a  gentle  sprinkle  overhead  with  the 
syringe  keeps  the  moss  growing  without  making  the 
compost  too  wet,  a  state  of  things  prejudicial  even  to 
Odontoglossums. 

General  Work. — We  all  know  how  essential  it  is 
to  plant  life  that  all  the  light  possible  should  be 
given  during  the  dull  winter  months.  Therefore  it 
becomes  us  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  free 
the  glass  from  the  artificial  shading,  whether  it  be 
blinds  or  whitening  that  may  be  in  use.  We  com¬ 
mence  by  thoroughly  cleaning  the  glass  outside  and 
on  the  north  side  first,  and  by  the  time  that  is  done 
all  round  the  shading  with  few  exceptions  may  be 
dispensed  with  on  the  sout  h  side  ;  for  it  is  easy  to 
shade  a  few  of  the  most  tender  plants  from  the  inside 
by  placing  sheets  of  paper  over  them.  We  shall 
hardly  want  to  do  this,  though,  after  the  middle  of 
this  month,  except  it  is  to  shade  the  Phalaenopsis 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  middle  of  bright  days. 

Temperatures. — We  are  getting  rather  cold 
nights,  following  rather  fyarm  days*  necessitating  the 


use  of  fire  heat  in  the  cool  houses  as  well  as  the 
warmer  divisions  ;  but  only  just  enough  to  warm  the 
pipes  without  creating  a  dry  atmosphere  should  be 
afforded. — C. 

(gleanings  front  the  IDnrtii 
of  Science 

The  Jelly  Fish  at  Regent’s  Park. — Mr.  G. 
Tupper,  in  writing  to  the  Standard,  recently  said  that 
it  appeared  to  infer  that  the  jelly  fish  was  brought 
to  the  Botanical  Gardens  with  the  Victoria  Regia. 
But  a  gentleman,  some  years  ago,  told  his  brother- 
in-law  that  it  had  only  been  noticed  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  Pontederia  he  left  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  in  the  Spring  of  1879.  If  so,  perhaps  the 
zoologists  have  searched  in  the  wrong  place  for  the 
home  of  the  jelly  fish.  He  took  his  Pontederia  (a 
troublesome,  but  very  lovely,  water-  weed  in  Brazil) 
on  board  at  Rio,  in  a  tin  filled  with  fresh  water, 
and  re-filled  the  tin  several  times  during  the  voyage 
with  condensed  water  supplied  to  the  cabins.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  the  germs  of  the  jelly  fish  may  in 
that  way  have  been  obtained  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ? 

Luminous  Fungi. — Dr.  Gardner,  while  walking 
through  the  streets  of  a  Brazilian  town,  saw  some 
boys  playing  with  a  luminous  object,  which  he  at 
first  thought  was  a  large  firefly,  but  he  found  on  in¬ 
spection  that  it  was  a  brilliant  Mushroom  (Agaric), 
which  now  bears  his  name.  It  gave  out  a  bright  light 
of  a  greenish  hue,  and  was  called  by  the  natives  “  flor 
decoco,”  as  it  grew  on  a  species  of  Palm.  The 
young  plants  emit  a  brilliant  light,  and  the  older 
ones  a  pale  greenish  light.  Many  kinds  of  fungi 
are  phosphorescent.  Humboldt  describes  some 
exquisitely  beautiful  ones  he  saw  in  the  mines.  The 
glow  in  rotten  wood  is  caused  by  its  containing  the 
threads  of  light-giving  fungi. 

The  Spider  Plant. — Travellers  who  visited  or 
passed  the  Cape  Negro  country  of  Africa,  says  the 
Morning,  often  heard  from  the  natives  of  a  plant  that 
was  part  spider,  and  that  threw  its  legs  about  in  con¬ 
tinual  struggles  to  escape,  It  was  the  good  fortune 
of  Dr.  Welwitsch  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  legend. 
Strolling  along  through  a  wind-swept  tableland 
country,  he  came  upon  a  plant  that  rested  low  upon 
the  ground,  but  had  two  enormous  leaves  that  blew 
and  twisted  about  in  the  wind  like  serpents  ;  in  fact 
it  looked,  as  the  natives  had  said,  like  a  gigantic 
spider.  Its  stem  was  4  ft.  across  and  but  1  ft.  high. 
It  had  but  two  leaves  in  reality,  that  were  6  ft.  or 
8  ft.  long,  and  split  up  by  the  wind  so  that  they  re¬ 
sembled  ribbons.  This  is  probably  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  tree  known.  It  grows  for  nearly  if  not 
quite  a  century,  but  never  upward  beyond  about  a 
foot,  simply  slowly  expanding  until  it  reaches  the 
diameter  given,  looking  in  its  adult  state  like  a 
singular  stool  on  the  plain  from  10  ft.  to  18  ft.  in 
circumference.  When  the  wind  came  rushing  in 
from  the  sea,  lifting  the  curious  ribbon-like  leaves, 
and  tossing  them  about,  it  almost  seemed  to  the  dis¬ 
coverer  that  the  strange  plant  had  suddenly  become 
imbued  with  life  and  was  struggling  to  escape. 

[This  remarkable  plant  is  no  other  than  the 
Welwitschia  mirabilis,  a  member  of  the  natural 
order  Gnetaceae  and  allied  to  the  Conifers  and 
Cycads. — Ed.] 

Manufacturing  Species  ?-t-The  Western  Mail 
says  that  a  North  Walian  has  just  done  for  Anglesey 
and  Carnarvon  what  Mr.  Storris  has  so  effectively 
achieved  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardiff.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  Mr.  J.  E.  Griffith  has  been 
working  on  the  flora  of  the  counties  named,  and  has 
now  published  the  result  of  his  labours.  The  list  of 
flowering  plants  enumerated  by  Mr.  Griffith  includes 
1,119  species  and  219  varieties.  Of  these,  nine 
species  and  varieties  are  new  to  science,  and  seven¬ 
teen  species  and  varieties  new  to  the  British  flora. 
There  are,  besides,  over  170  species  and  varieties 
recorded  in  this  volume  for  Carnarvonshire  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  list  for  that  county  in 
“  Topographical  Botany  ”  ;  whilst  in  Anglesey  there 
are  150  species,  or  thereabouts. 

Schabler,  the  well-known  Botanist,  has 
recently  found  that  out  of  1,000  flowers,  284  are 
white,  226  are  yellow,  220  are  red,  141  are  blue,  75 
are  violet,  36  are  green,  12  are  orange,  4  are  brown, 
and  two  are  black.  White  flowers  become  still 
more  numerous  as  one  advances  towards  the  North, 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Preparation  for  Frost. 

On  every  hand  the  foliage  of  the  trees  is  commencing 
to  assume  the  usual  tints  of  autumn,  the  nights 
begin  to  grow  colder,  and  the  wind  to  sough  among 
the  branches  with  the  low  moaning  cadences  that 
may  well  sound  to  the  fancifully-inclined  as  if  it 
were  mourning  the  glories  of  the  summer,  soon  alas  ! 
to  leave  us  entirely  ;  but  to  the  practical  gardener's 
mind  other  ideas  and  thoughts  than  these  are 
generated  by  the  turn  of  the  leaves.  Cold  weather 
is  coming,  frost  may  be  expected  at  any  moment, 
and  I  must  make  what  preparation  I  can  against  its 
ravages,  is  the  thought  that  prompts  the  action  of  the 
gardener.  We  have  this  year  had  a  most  excep¬ 
tional  season,  and  the  autumn-blooming  plants  have 
had  a  right  royal  time  of  it.  Now,  however,  the  end 
of  their  all-too-brief  period  of  life  and  beauty  is  near 
at  hand,  for  one  night  may  work  a  terrible  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  flower  garden. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Of  late  years  the  custom  of 
plunging  large  plants  of  Palms,  Acacias,  Fuchsias, 
etc.,  in  tubs  or  pots,  in  beds,  borders,  or  on  lawns, 
has  been  extensively  adopted.  This  is  a  fact  upon 
which  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  as  being 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Not  only  is  it  possible 
to  get  a  great  deal  more  of  variety  in  the  garden  by 
this  means,  but  a  more  tropical  and  luxuriant 
appearance  is  imparted  to  it.  If  the  plunging  is 
neatly  done  none  other  than  a  close  observer  could 
tell  that  the  plants  were  not  really  growing  in 
their  several  positions,  whilst  the  fact  of  their  being 
in  pots  or  tubs  renders  it  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  take  them  in  out  of  harm’s  way  upon  the 
threatened  supervention  of  severe  frost.  It  follows 
that  it  is  but  natural  that  the  owner  of  the  garden 
should  like  to  leave  the  plants  out  of  doors  as  long 
as  the  weather  permits,  but  an  exceedingly  close 
watch  must  be  kept  upon  the  movements  of  the 
thermometer,  or  the  too-consistent  procrastinator 
may  have  cause  to  lament  his  undue  tardiness. 

Vases. — It  is  astonishing  how  much  a  number  of 
vases  scattered  about  the  garden  add  to  its  beauty, 
provided  a  little  taste  is  exercised  in  filling  them.  If 
any  Grevilleas,  Fuchsias,  etc.,  have  been  used  for 
central  plants,  these  will  need  to  be  taken  out  as 
soon  as  frost  threatens.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
places  they  have  occupied  bare  altogether  a  few 
dwarf  hardy  Conifers,  also  in  pots,  maybe  dropped  in. 
Suitable  stuff  may  be  obtained  from  the  nurserymen 
at  a  surprisingly  low  cost,  and  indeed  it  will  be 
found  that  the  effect  they  produce  will  more  than 
repay  their  cost.  A  few  degrees  of  frost  will  not 
harm  American  Aloes  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
although  these  must  on  no  account  be  left  out  too 
long. 

Cuttings. — It  is  now  high  time  that  all  the 
cuttings  which  it  is  proposed  to  insert  were  seen  to. 
Steps  should  likewise  be  taken  to  insure  the  safety 
of  those  which  were  put  into  pots  or  boxes  early  in 
September.  These  will  now  have  rooted.  Before 
consigning  them  to  their  winter  quarters  they  should 
be  looked  over,  and  any  leaves  that  are  quite  dead, 
and  easily  detachable  on  that  account,  picked  off. 
Do  not  attempt  to  remove  those  leaves  that  are 
simply  yellow  or  shabby,  however,  for  to  do  so  a 
great  deal  too  much  force  would  have  to  be  exercised, 
and  this  would  endanger  the  cutting,  for  if  roughly 
uprooted  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  its 
going  home  some  time  during  the  ensuing  winter. 
If  room  can  be  had  in  the  greenhouse  the  best  place 
for  the  cuttings  is  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  but  fail¬ 
ing  that  let  them  be  given  a  light  position  as  near 
to  the  glass  as  possible.  For  the  ordinary  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  but  very  little  heat  is  necessary, 
providing  the  cuttings  are  healthy.  A  temperature 
of  about  450  Fahr.  is  ample,  providing  a  good 
circulation  of  air  is  kept  up,  damp  being  the  greatest 
enemy  this  class  of  plant  has  to  contend  with. 

Plants  to  be  Lifted. — It  often  happens  that 
there  are  a  few  nice  plants  growing  in  beds  or 
borders  that  it  is  desired  to  preserve  during  the 
winter.  These,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  carefully 
lifted  and  potted  up.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  more¬ 
over,  to  drive  off  the  operation  of  lifting  until  the 
very  last  moment,  although  the  feeling  that  prompts 
this,  namely,  of  dislike  to  spoiling  the  beauty  of  the 
beds  any  sooner  than  can  possibly  be  helped,  is  after 
all  only  a  natural  one.  By  potting  such  plants  up 
before  the  autumn  has  too  far  advanced  they  are 
enabled  to  get  somewhat  recovered  of  the  check 


through  lifting,  which  they  are  bound  to  receive  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
operation  is  performed,  and  thus  they  stand  a  much 
better  chance  of  battling  with  the  low  temperatures 
and  damp,  saturated  atmospheres  that  autumn  and 
winter  bring  in  their  train. 

Falling  Leaves. — No  matter  whether  the  gar¬ 
dener  be  amateur  or  professional,  he  is  usually 
sufficiently  human  to  give  vent  to  a  series  of  growls, 
more  or  less  vindictive,  against  the  falling  leaves 
which  scatter  themselves  all  over  the  place,  whirled 
here  and  there  by  the  fitful  autumn  winds,  so  sorely 
in  opposition  to  his  instincts  and  ideas  of  tidiness. 
How  many  wielders  of  the  broom  or  rake  can  hide 
their  feelings  of  despair  when  a  playful  gust  of  wind 
gently  scatters  a  shower  of  the  mobile  leaves  over 
the  area  so  carefully  swept  or  raked,  as  the  case  may 
be,  a  few  moments  before.  Down  goes  the  broom 
and  the  disappointed  individual  hisses  out  in  tones, 
in  which  anger  and  sorrow  struggle  for  the  mastery, 
“  of  what  use  is  it  to  sweep  ?  That  was  clean  and 
tidy  a  moment  ago,  and  now  look  !  ” — after  which,  if 
he  is  a  Briton  and  a  philosopher,  he  will  pick  up  his 
tool  and  start  to  work  again  with  unabated  ardour, 
until  the  next  time. 

As  we  have  remarked  over  and  over  again,  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  derived  by  the  amateur 
gardener  from  his  garden  is  the  exercise  that  both 
body  and  mind  receive  in  attending  to  it.  This 
exercise  is  most  apparent  perhaps  at  this  time  of  the 
year  ;  for  that  it  gives  plenty  of  employment  to  the 
body  no  one  who  has  ever  perspired  at  the  end  of  a 
broom  or  rake  will  deny,  whilst  the  exercise  the 
mind  receives  is  almost  an  undeniable  fact,  for  on 
such  occasions  we  have  been  surprised  at  the  extent 
and  comprehensiveness  of  some  people’s  vocabularies. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  that  to  keep  a  garden 
tidy  and  free  from  fallen  leaves  at  this  time  of  the 
year  will  keep  a  man  busy,  whilst  it  also  usually 
makes  him  talk  in  a  more  less  excited  strain.  In 
previous  issues  we  have  laid  stress  upon  the 
advisability  of  keeping  the  grass  regularly  mown. 
The  advantage  of  doing  this  will  now  be  apparent  in 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  broom  or  rake 
may  be  used  upon  well-kept  lawns. 

Leaf  Mould. — All  amateur  gardeners  who  have 
had  any  experience  at  all  are  aware  of  the  value  of  a 
heap  of  good  leaf  mould.  In  picking  up  a  gardening 
book  or  paper  even  the  veriest  tyro  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  notice  that  the  usual  formula 
for  the  soil  in  which  to  grow  any  particular 
plant  is  so  much  loam,  so  much  leaf  soil,  and 
so  much  sand ;  and  this  is  repeated  so  often 
that  it  becomes  monotonous,  and  the  novice  is 
inclined  to  wonder  whatever  is  in  this  leaf  soil  to 
make  it  so  necessary  as  it  would  appear  to  be  ? 
This,  of  course,  is  a  question  that  we  cannot  attempt 
to  answer  at  present ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  leaf 
soil  is  an  important  ingredient  in  making  up  com¬ 
posts  for  pot  plants,  and  happy  is  the  amateur  who 
has  a  supply  of  it  ready  for  use  when  required. 
Those  who  have  hitherto  had  to  purchase  the 
necessary  quantity  of  leaf  mould  might  well,  by  dint 
of  a  little  labour  now,  lay  up  a  stock  of  their  own, 
and  thus  'utilise  the  fallen  leaves  which  they  have 
been  at  such  pains  to  collect,  and  which  they  have 
doubtless  pretty  freely  anathematised.  A  heap 
should  be  made  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
kitchen  garden ,  and  if  it  can  be  surrounded  by  boards 
or  mesh-wire  so  much  the  better,  as  this  will  prevent 
the  leaves  from  blowing  about  again.  Should  they 
get  dry  they  may  be  watered  occasionally  to  assist 
decomposition,  giving  them  a  turn  over  and  a  shake 
up  with  the  fork  now  and  again. — Rex. 

■I« - 

PEACH  LEAVES. 

No,  Vents,  you  must  not  be  too  impatient  with  your 
Peach  tree.  It  is  quite  natural  that  you  should 
wish  to  give  your  Chrysanthemums  as  much  light 
as  possible,  for  as  you  rightly  say  they  will  get 
rather  drawn  if  subjected  to  too  much  loss  of  light. 
This,  however,  is  one  of  the  small  evils  which  you 
must  put  up  with,  and  the  injury  to  the  “  mums  ” 
may,  after  all,  not  be  of  a  serious  nature.  Anyway, 
unless  you  wish  to  injure  your  Peach  tree,  which 
you  say  has  borne  such  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  this  year, 
you  must  not  be  too  heavy-handed  in  forcing  off  the 
leaves,  as  these  have  a  work  to  perform,  and  if  you 
remove  them  prematurely,  well,  the  work  is  not 
done,  that  is  all.  A  soft  broom  may  be  drawn  lightly 


over  the  tree,  starting  from  the  base  and  working 
upwards.  This  will  remove  all  the  leaves  that 
are  properly  matured  without  injury  to  the  buds. 

- - 

AGAPANTHOS  UMBELLATUS. 

I  became  possessed  of  two  fine  plants  of  Agapanthus 
umbellatus  in  the  spring,  and  they  have  bloomed 
grandly  with  me  all  the  summer,  writes  Acqua.  Are 
they  hardy  ?  and  if  not,  when  must  I  take  them  in  ? 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  seeing  about  housing 
the  plants,  as  they  are  not  hardy,  and  a  few  degrees 
of  frost  may  injure  them.  They  will  pass  through 
the  winter  safely  if  given  a  place  in  the  greenhouse, 
although  they  must  not  be  dried  off  and  kept  entirely 
without  water  till  spiring,  as  we  sometimes  see  done. 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  is  possessed  of  a  splendidly 
robust  constitution,  and  its  cultivation  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  undertaken  by  even  the  most  amateurish — 
Amateur. 

MY  FUCHSIAS. 

My  Fuchsias  have  been  blooming  splendidly  all 
the  summer  in  the  greenhouse  and  in  the 
windows  of  the  dwelling  house,  but  now  they 
are  decidedly  shabby ;  what  am  I  to  do  with 
them  ?  This  is  the  burden  of  the  cry  of 
more  than  one  amateur  now,  a  fact  that  speaks 
sufficiently  decisively  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Fuchsias  are  held  by  the  flower-loving  public. 
During  the  winter  months  they  may  be  kept  easily 
enough  in  any  shed  or  cellar  from  which  the  frost  is 
excluded.  It  is  a  very  common  practice,  and  one 
that  may  be  confidently  recommended,  to  lay  the 
plants  on  their  sides  under  the  greenhouse  stage. 
But  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  is  necessary 
before  this  plan  can  be  carried  out ;  the  plants  must 
be  allowed'  to  shed  their  leaves  naturally,  the  wood 
must  be  induced  to  ripen  off  nicely,  and  they  must 
be  permitted  to  pass  into  the  resting  period  only  by 
very  easy  and  gradual  stages.  Some  place  should 
be  found  for  them  now  where  they  will  get  the 
benefit  of  all  the  sunlight  obtainable.  It  they  are 
put  out  of  doors  during  the  day  they  must  be  taken 
in  at  night  in  case  of  frosts.  Water  meanwhile  may 
be  gradually  withheld  until  finally,  as  the  roots  lapse 
into  a  state  of  inactivity,  none  will  be  required.  By 
this  time  the  wood  will  have  attained  the  necessary 
degree  of  firmness,  and  the  plants  may  be  safely  put 
away  for  the  winter  in  the  place  that  has  been  found 
most  convenient  for  them.  Take  notice  that  the 
labels,  if  they  are  named  sorts,  are  firmly  inserted, 
for  as  the  soil  shrinks  from  the  sides  of  the  pots  the 
labels  often  drop  out  and  the  names  are  lost,  or, 
worse  still,  mixed  up,  not  a  little  worry  and  vexation 
being  thus  caused. 

- ■!> 

FORDHOOK  FARM,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  south-eastern  corner  of  Pennsylvania  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  garden  of  that  State— a  term  that  applies 
not  only  to  cultivation  but  the  natural  scenery  as 
well.  Here  is  situated  Fordhook  Farm,  the  extensive 
seed  farm  and  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  situated 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Doylestown  station  on 
the  Reading  railroad.  The  visitor  to  this  locality  is 
charmed  with  the  natural  scenery  as  well  as  with 
the  various  trials,  experiments,  and  acres  of  a  vast 
assemblage  of  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  vegetables, 
useful  and  ornamental,  grown  for  the  production  of 
seed.  Last  year  something  like  6,722  samples  of 
seeds  were  placed  under  observation  in  the  trial  pots 
and  beds.  The  whole  farm  is  admirably  managed 
by  a  large  staff  of  workmen  under  the  various  depart¬ 
mental  foremen.  All  the  necessary  plant  for  the 
harvesting,  cleaning  and  storing  of  seeds,  as  well  as 
a  seed  house,  are  fitted  up  on  the  farm,  so  that  w^hen 
the  weather  outside  forbids,  inside  occupation  can  be 
found  for  a  large  number  of  tjie  staff'. 

An  outsider  has  written  up  a  history  of  the  work- 
done  at  Fordhook  Farm,  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet 
which  is  profusely  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
photographs  of  various  subjects  under  trial  as  well 
as  local  scenery.  Amongst  trials  of  flowers,  there 
are  representations  of  China  Asters,  Sweet  Peas, 
Pansies,  Ricinus  zanzibarensis,  beds  of  rare  flowers  for 
seed,  largest  [flowering  Petunias,  Phlox  Drummondi 
grandifiora,  in  bloom  and  also  being  harvested, 
Tropaeolums,  and  many  other  subjects.  Vegetables 
are  also  represented  by  fields  of  young  Asparagus, 
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Cabbages,  and  Bush  Beans,  the  latter  term  being 
equivalent  to  dwarf  or  French  Beans  as  we  speak  of 
them  here. 

Pansies  are  very  popular  in  America,  and  Messrs. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  make  a  speciality  of  them, 
procuring  seeds  from  various  European  sources. 
Other  subjects  of  note  are  Zinnias,  Hollyhocks, 
Carnations,  Aquilegias,  Chrysanthemums,  Cam¬ 
panulas,  Mignonette,  Begonias,  Balsams,  Poppies, 
Scabious,  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Marigolds,  Lathyrus, 
aud  many  others.  One  result  of  the  experiments 
here,  has  shown  that  Verbenas  raised  from  seed  are 
as  healthy  and  as  floriferous  as  those  from  cuttings. 
The  intermingling  of  patches  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  is  a  feature 
that  strikes  the  visitor  to  a  place  like  this  ;  but  the 
practice  is  common  on  all  large  seed  farms,  and  is 
intended  to  keep  the  different  kinds  separate,  to 
prevent  allied  kinds  and  varieties  from  being  mixed 
and  adulterated  by  bees  and  insects  generally. 

A  special  feature  that  must  not  be  overlooked  is 
Sweet  Pea  Cupid  (see  illustration),  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  recent  instances  of  evolution  in  the 
plant  world.  In  1893  a  single  specimen  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  seed  grounds  of  Messrs.  C.  C.  Morse 
&  Co.,  California.  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins,  the 


NOTES  FROM  SWANAGE— II. 

It  is  a  lovely  September  morn.  The  air  is  fresh  and 
sweet  and  full  of  buoyancy.  The  hills  are  decked 
with  roseate  hues  ;  and  the  sky  and  sea  combine 
their  blue  in  richest  rivalry.  It  is  a  morning  particu¬ 
larly  suitable  to  study  the  poetry  of  nature.  It  is, 
in  fact,  just  the  sort  of  weather  for  a  ramble,  and 
seems  to  have  been  specially  created  to  enable  us  to 
carry  out  our  intentions  of  yesterday.  So  we  will  be 
up  and  doing,  and,  while  the  early  bathers  are  taking 
their  customary  dip,  we  will  make  our  way  along  the 
shore,  cross  over  the  Ulwell  stream,  turn  up  the 
Ulwell  Road,  and  take  the  fields  to  Ballard  Down. 
Ere  we  cross  the  stile,  however,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  notice  that — quite  apart  from  its  questionable 
legality — is  unworthy  of  the  man  who  placed  it  there. 
It  runs  thus  : — "Any  person  found  picking  flowers, 
grasses,  etc.,  on  this  estate,  will  be  prosecuted.” 
Clearly,  no  encouragement  is  given  here  for  another 
kind  of  prosecution,  namely,  the  study  of  wild  flowers 
in  their  native  homes.  But  I  only  refer  to  this 
terrible  notice  en  passant,  assured  that  the  real  in¬ 
tentions  of  its  author  have,  somehow,  got  obscured. 
So  we  push  on,  and  soon  forget  the  warning  in  our 
anxiety  to  see,  once  more,  those  floral  forms  which 


showing  the  effects  in  the  “  struggle  for  existence,” 
however,  I  may  mention  that  some  of  the  flowers  have 
only  Jour  instead  of  five  divisions  to  the  corolla.  But 
it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  the  sun  shines  freely,  other¬ 
wise  we  should  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
at  all.  The  Harebell  (Campanula  rotundifolia),  of 
course,  displays  its  beauty,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  whether  it  were  deeper  in  colour  than  the 
elements  above  or  below.  A  near  relative,  the 
common  Sheep’s-bit  (Jasione  montana),  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  a  Scabious,  for  its  tiny  bell-shaped 
blossoms  are  congregated  together  into  little  grayish- 
blue  heads,  on  slender  stems,  which  lie  amongst  the 
grass  in  myriads.  The  little  Eyebright  (Euphrasia 
officinalis)  is  also  here — the  Euphrasy  of  the  poets, 
with  white  flowers  streaked  with  purple — a  delicate 
and  wondrous  thing  when  seen  through  the  pocket- 
lens. 

Here  is  a  large  stone  seat  on  which  we  are 
invited  to  “  rest  and  be  thankful.”  Let  us  do  so, 
and  take  a  general  survey  of  the  scene.  What  a 
panorama  !  On  the  one  hand,  nearly  500  ft.  below 
us,  lies  Swanage,  strong  in  her  strength,  and  nestling, 
as  it  were,  beneath  the  “everlasting  hills”  across 
the  miniature  Naples-like  Bay.  No,  not  quite  like 
Naples — it  wants  (?)  the  volcano.  On  the  other 


The  Unique  New  Dwarf  Sweet  Pea — Cupid. 


eminent  Sweet  Pea  specialist  of  Indian  Orchard, 
Massachusetts,  visited  this  farm  in  1894,  and  saw 
100  plants  of  Cupid  all  perfectly  true  from  the  seed 
of  the  solitary  plant  of  the  previous  year.  He  says 
that  it  is  the  only  genuine  dwarf  Sweet  Pea  that  he 
knows,  and  has  sported  so  at  one  jump.  Plants 
grown  in  England  were  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  June  25th  last,  and 
surprised  many  by  their  dwarf  and  floriferous 
habit,  and  pure  white  flowers  as  large  as  those  of 
Emily  Henderson.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  the  variety.  Seven  acres  of  it  have  been 
grown  by  the  Californian  firm  for  Messrs.  Burpee  & 
Co.  this  year,  and  to  the  latter  we  are  indebted  for 
this  opportunity  of  figuring  a  field  of  the  novelty. 
The  plant  is  of  prostrate  habit,  3  in.  to  5  in.  high, 
and  forms  a  tuft  never  more  than  12  in.  to  15  in.  in 
diameter.  The  secret  of  its  profuse  and  continuous 
blooming  is  that  young  side  shoots  are  continually 
being  produced  all  through  the  season,  each  bearing 
two  or  three  large,  waxy  white  flowers  of  great 
substance.  It  will  make  a  fine  subject  for  pots, 
borders,  and  rockeries. 
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only  put  on  their  best  behaviour  at  some  elevation 
above  high-water  mark. 

Ah !  here  is  the  pretty,  pale-blossomed,  yellow 
Rock-rose  (Helianthemum  vulgare),  with  shrubby 
stems,  and  large,  round,  attractive-looking  flowers. 
Attractive  it  certainly  is,  for  the  bees  are  already 
busy  with  it,  and  this  fact  goes  to  prove  that  it  does 
not  display  its  beauty  for  man  alone.  A  little  higher 
up  another,  and  quite  a  different  class  of  plant  is 
also  receiving  much  attention  from  the  bees.  This 
is  the  sweet  wild  Thyme,  of  which  there  are  two 
distinct  forms  or  species  (Thymus  Serpyllum  and 
T.  Chamaedrys),  which  cast  a  fragrance  o’er  the 
wind-swept  downs.  What  a  fascination  there  is 
about  these  lowly  plants  when  growing  on  the 
breezy  heights  !  And  if  we  may  not  gather  the  flowers 
themselves,  we  may  note  the  physical  conditions 
under  which  they  live,  and  gather  much  philosophy 
therefrom.  Unless  the  observer  may  have  a  critical  eye 
he  will  be  apt  to  overlook  the  small,  dull  purplish 
blossoms  of  the  Felwort  Gentian  (Gentiana 
Amarella),  which  hardly  rises  above  the 
short  brown  turf.  He  cannot,  however,  mistake  an 
ally  in  the  pink,  star-shaped  blossoms  of  the  Red 
Centaury  (Erythraea  Centaurium),  which,  although 
Only  about  3  in  or  4  in.  high,  is  bright  with  colour.  As 


hand  Studland,  interesting  and  pretty,  spreads  itself 
out,  so  to  speak,  at  our  very  feet.  Studland  has  been 
compared  to  Lynton,  North  Devon,  but  in  my 
humble  opinion  it  is  no  more  like  that  picturesque 
place  than  Swanage  is  like  Venlnor.  Beyond  Stud¬ 
land,  however,  the  country  is  flat  and  marshy,  with 
creeks  and  islands,  sandy  dunes  and  miles  of  heath. 

But  let  us  descend.  As  we  do  so  we  must  notice  a 
little  Orchis  (Spiranthes  autumnalis),  with  spikes  of 
fragrant,  whitish  flowers,  which  all  point  one  way. 
The  Yellow-wort  (Chlora  perfoliata)  is  also  here, 
and  indicative,  too,  of  the  chalk  of  which  this 
breezy  down  is  composed.  The  Yellow-wort  has 
gray-green  leaves,  which  unite  round  the  stems, 
hence  the  specific  name  is  well  applied.  Its  bright 
yellow  flowers  only  open  when  the  sun  is  shiningi 
and  as  they  are  now  fully  expanded,  the  state  of  the 
weather  may  be  assured.  There  are  many  other 
yellow  flowers  in  the  Hawkbits  and  Hawkweeds,  but 
we  cannot  stop  to  identify  them.  In  fact,  when  I 
look  at  their  numerous  forms  and  the  difficulties 
they  present  in  the  matter  of  nomenclature  to  an 
amateur  botanist,  I  console  myself  with  an  observa¬ 
tion  of  Goethe,  that — 

"  Nature  makes  individuals  ;  man  genera  and 
species.” 
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Bat  here  is  Studland.  On  its  primitive  church 
roof  luxuriates  in  great  abundance  the  common, 
because  plentiful,  Polypody.  This  has  also  taken 
possession  of  many  another  covering  quaint,  and  if 
it  does  not  stud  the  land,  it  studs  the  old  stone 
roofs.  After  examining  the  church  and  “  God’s 
acre,"  and  wondering  where  the  wicked  are 
buried,  we  pick  our  way  down  an  ancient  water-lane 
on  to  the  sandy  shore.  Here  we  may  “  plough  the 
sands  ”  in  a  botanical  sense,  until  we  come  to  some 
huge  sandy  dunes,  which  are  covered  with  a  variety 
of  vegetation,  and  which,  of  course,  we  overhaul. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  this  heathy  mixture  we  find 
the  red  fruits  of  the  Bog  Asphodel  (Narthecium 
ossifragum),  and  the  tiny  leaves  and  trailing  stems 
of  the  Bog  Pimpernel  (Anagallis  tenella),  which 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  caution 
necessary  in  respect  to  progression.  The  Burnet 
Rose  (Rosa  spinosissima)  also  obtrudes  its  spines 
and  copper-coloured  leaves,  and  many  a  clump  of 
strong-growing  sea-grass  too.  But  out  of  this  boggy 
land  rise  many  hillocks  of  soil  and  sand  ;  and  under 
their  protective  crowns  the  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda 
regalis)  luxuriates  in  grandest  style.  It  is  a  noble 
plant  with  its  large,  twice  pinnate  fronds,  and 
“flowering"  spikes;  and  few,  very  few,  Fern 
lovers  even  have  seen  it  growing  in  situ.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  here  in  plenty,  and  one  prominent  specimen 
measured  quite  6  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  through.  I 
could  not  resist  temptation  in  this  case,  so  bagged 
two  of  the  smaller  pieces. 

Blechnum  Spicant  and  Lastrei  dilatata  also  seem 
to  enjoy  the  moisture,  the  sea  air  and  the  shade  ;  for 
while  the  former  had  fruiting  fronds  nearly  3  ft. 
long,  the  latter  was  much  elated  as  well  as  dilated. 
The  Heaths,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  species, 
combined  with  the  Furze  and  the  Brake,  cover 
these  low-lying  lands  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Game,  as  a  consequence,  is  ad  libitum,  and  the  per¬ 
petual  popping  of  guns  rendered  it  discretionary  to 
return. 

When  we  again  reach  the  top  of  the  downs  we  bear 
to  the  left  and  “  do  ’’  the  cliffs  and  shore  on  our  home¬ 
ward  track.  But  we  must  be  brief — time  flies.  So  we 
will  only  notice  here  the  most  conspicuous  flowers. 
These  are  the  Common  Toadflax  (Linaria  vulgaris), 
yellow  Horned  Poppy  (Glaucium  luteum),  Sea 
Stork's  Bill  (Erodium  maritimum),  Yellow  Iris  (Iris 
Pseudacorus)  with  large  oblong  fruits,  gleaming 
scarlet,  Common  Reed  (Phragmites  communis),  with 
beautiful  feathery  sprays  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
etc.,  etc. 

Thus  we  bring  to  a  conclusion  another  pleasant 
ramble,  which,  if  it  only  results  in  a  tonic  to  the 
nerves,  will  have  been  worth  the  taking.  We  are 
conscious  of  its  defects,  for,  although  we  have  only- 
recorded  a  few  here,  we  have  noted  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  species  of  wild  flowers,  besides  nine  species  of 
Ferns,  and  have,  no  doubt,  in  our  ignorance,  over¬ 
looked  a  far  larger  number. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W, 

- <4- - 

DAHLIAS  FROM  ROTHESAY. 

The  value  of  Dahlias  as  decorative  plants  has  been 
recently  augmented  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
class  of  single  Cactus  flowers  to  supplement  the 
attractiveness  of  the  show,  fancy,  decorative,  Cactus, 
pompon,  and  single  varieties.  This  is  quite  a  dis¬ 
tinct  departure  from  the  ordinary  singles.  We  do 
not  get  the  regularity  of  outline  which,  although 
perfection  from  the  florist’s  point  of  view,  adds  a 
deal  of  stiffness  and  formality  to  the  flower,  but 
instead,  we  find  a  comparatively  loose  and  ragged 
bloom,  with  long,  narrow-pointed  florets.  A  good 
single  Cactus  bloom  possesses,  therefore,  an  amount 
of  gracefulness  not  discoverable  in  the  other  sec¬ 
tions,  whilst  for  cutting  purposes  its  utility  is  of  the 
greatest. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  N.B.,  have 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  giving  us  this  class  of 
flower,  and  through  their  energy  and  perseverance  a 
great  number  of  shades  of  colour  are  represented. 
A  box  of  blooms  was  recently  sent  to  us  by  this 
firm  containing  some  of  their  newest  varieties,  but, 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  journey,  and  the  knocking 
about  they  received  in  the  post,  they  arrived  in  a  con¬ 
dition  but  faintly  illustrative  of  their  pristine  splen¬ 
dour.  The  following  are,  however,  a  few  of  the  varieties 
of  which  the  blooms  were  sufficiently  intact  to  make 
description  practicable.  Pirate  is  a  large,  strong 
flower,  with  florets  sub-erect,  somewhat  shorter,  and 
broader  than  the  usual  run.  In  colour  it  is  a  very 


deep  crimson.  Rather  lighter  in  shade  than  this  is 
Marmion,  a  rich  velvety  crimson  flower,  with  short 
and  broad  petals,  having  very  acute  points.  Jeanne 
Deans  is  a  shade  lighter  than  Marmion,  although  a 
great  difference  between  the  two  flowers  is  evident 
on  comparison,  the  florets  on  Jeanne  Deans  being 
long  and  narrow,  with  waved  or  twisted  margins, 
and  obtuse  points.  This  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
true  single  Cactus  variety.  Alice  Lee  is  a  charming 
flower,  of  deep  lilac  hue,  and  long  narrow  florets, 
forming  a  regular  star.  In  Queen  Mary  we  find  a 
pure  white  flower,  with  the  exception  of  a  ring  of 
bright  yellow  which  surrounds  the  disc.  The  florets 
are  long,  rather  broad,  and  obtusely  pointed — a 
grand  variety  for  cutting  from. 

Brenda  is  another  that  is  an  almost  perfect  single 
Cactus  form.  The  segments  are  of  great  substance 
and  broad,  but,  being  revolute,  the  apparent  width  is 
much  reduced.  The  margins  are  waved  and 
twisted,  and  the  apices  acute.  In  hue  the  blooms 
are  of  a  lovely  clear  yellow,  and  exceedingly  attrac¬ 
tive.  Anne  of  Geierstein  represents  a  somewhat 
rare  although  decidedly  charming  shade,  being  a 
light  buff,  suffused  with  pink,  and  with  a  bright 
yellow  centre.  Although  not  so  truly  a  Cactus  form 
as  some  of  those  previously  mentioned,  it  is  yet  a  dis¬ 
tinct  acquisition.  Lady  Rowena  is  of  much  the 
same  character  as  the  last-named,  and  differs  but 
slightly  from  it  in  colour.  A  deeper  suffusion  of 
pink  is  apparent  among  the  buff  of  the  outer  por¬ 
tion  of  the  segments,  whilst  instead  of  a  bright 
yellow  centre  we  have  a  yellowish-buff.  One  of  the 
finest  flowers  forwarded  was  one  called  Minna.  It 
was  of  perfectly  stellate  form,  with  extra  long  and 
acutely  pointed  florets,  reddish-buff  in  hue,  changing 
to  buff  towards  the  centre.  The  three  last-named 
varieties  are  distinct  departures  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  singles,  and  should  become  very  popular. 
Among  the  other  blooms  sent,  the  labels  of  which 
had  become  displaced  in  transit,  and  which  we  are 
unable  to  refer  to  by  name  for  that  reason,  one,  a 
bright  magenta  in  hue,  was  very  charming,  the 
colour  being  distinct  and  out  of  the  common,  and 
the  form  of  the  flower  closely  approaching  the  type. 

- - •*- - 

CAMBRIDGE  HOUSE,  KEW. 

This  suburban  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
presents  rather  a  bare  and  stony  appearance  on  the 
side  next  Kew  Green,  but  the  garden  on  the  sunny 
front  is  so  thickly  planted  with  deciduous  and  ever¬ 
green  trees,  that  the  extent  of  the  secluded  garden 
appears  larger  than  it  really  is.  It  is  closely  hemmed 
in  on  the  south  side  by  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
and  circumscribed  by  other  gardens  right  and  left. 
The  front  of  the  house  itself,  on  this  aspect,  is 
almost  completely  covered  with  Ivy  and  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  treated  as  a  climber.  The  latter  has 
just  finished  flowering,  but  the  Ivy,  which  is  allowed 
a  little  freedom  from  the  wall,  is  in  places  loaded 
with  blossom,  which,  though  unattractive  to  the 
human  eye,  is  frequented  by  swarms  of  bees,  wasps, 
sawflies,  and  other  insects.  Here  also  the  Pome¬ 
granate  has  put  on  its  autumn  tints  of  red  and  yellow 
leaves. 

Amongst  the  trees  some  Pines  may  be  noted,  and 
wide,  vase-like  specimens  of  the  Irish  Yew.  A 
perfectly  columnar  specimen  of  the  Lombardy 
Poplar  towers  up  to  a  height  of  80  ft.  to  90  ft.,  and 
a  fine  Tulip  tree  is  55  ft.  or  more  in  elevation.  The 
feathery-leaved  Robinia  Pseudacacia  is  heavily  hung 
with  its  red  pods.  The  purple  Beech  is  also  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  not  far  off,  is  or  rather  was  a  grand 
specimen  of  the  Catalpa,  now  almost  dead  owing  to 
its  having  been  struck  by  lightning  last  year. 
Previous  to  that  it  had  flowered  magnificently.  An 
umbrageous  Horse  Chestnut  near  the  house  makes  a 
splendid  spectacle  in  spring.  Some  Spindle  trees 
amongst  the  tall  shrubbery  are  now  red  with  fruit. 
A  wild  Pear  tree,  whose  fruit  is  inedible,  and  the 
Quince  are  fruiting  heavily.  A  hybrid  Rhododen¬ 
dron  of  great  size  has  been  expanding  its  second 
crop  of  blush-coloured  flowers  for  some  time  past. 
A  Scarlet  Thorn  now  in  fruit  showed  a  peculiarity 
last  spring  in  the  shape  of  a  branch  bearing  white 
blossoms.  The  Virginian  Creeper  covering  an 
arbour  is  already  in  its  sere,  but  brilliant  garb  of 
scarlet,  bronze,  and  yellow.  A  long  line  of  Camellias 
in  pots,  stood  upon  boards,  enjoys  a  considerable 
amount  of  shade  during  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  now  set  with  flower 
buds,  some  of  which  are  in  a  very  forward  condition 


already.  Numerous  Orange  trees  in  large  tubs  are 
stood  about  the  ground,  and  some  of  them  are  carry¬ 
ing  crops  of  fruit  yet  in  the  green  stage. 

The  flower  bedding  has  given  great  satisfaction 
this  year  in  spite  of  the  partial  shade  cast  by  the 
numerous  spreading  trees.  The  principal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  grown  here  are  Henry  Jacoby,  John 
Gibbons,  Rose  of  Allendale,  and  Vesuvius.  The 
first  two  are  crimson  varieties  of  great  utility  for 
bedding  purposes.  Yellow  Calceolarias  are  still 
very  floriferous,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
Ageratum  Pearl  Blue,  President  Garfield  Heliotrope, 
Petunias,  and  Marguerites.  The  large  trusses  of 
flowers  of  the  Heliotrope  are  very  abundant,  and  emit 
a  delicious  perfume  especially  during  the  early  morn¬ 
ing.  The  Iresines  stand  out  prominently  even  at 
this  late  season,  and  the  colour  of  I.  Herbsti  is 
peculiarly  attractive  in  the  bright  September  sun¬ 
shine. 

The  conservatory  is  kept  perfectly  cool,  and  just 
now  gives  accommodation  for  numerous  fan-leaved 
Palms,  including  Latania  borbonica.Kentia, Phoenix, 
and  Chamaerops  humilis.  Several  trees  of  the 
latter  are  in  very  fine  condition  and  furnished  with 
a  large  number  of  leaves — more  so  than  any  other 
species — owing  in  part  to  the  numerous  suckers 
arising  at  the  base  of  the  plants.  The  species  is 
more  ornamental  than  its  frequency  in  gardens 
would  warrant.  One  would  expect  that  it  would  have 
the  preference  to  the  ubiquitous  Latania  borbonica. 
The  back  wall  of  this  structure  is  almost  covered 
with  two  large  specimens  of  the  common  Helio¬ 
trope  (Heliotropium  peruvianum)  simply  laden  with 
their  pale  coloured  but  fragrant  flowers  from  which 
Mr.  Dunkirk,  the  gardener,  is  able  to  cut  and  come 
again.  The  remaining  wall  space  is  occupied  by 
two  tall  specimens  of  the  fragrant-leaved  Pelar¬ 
gonium  Radula,  which  were  planted  about  seven 
years  ago. 

In  another  house  a  batch  of  Gloxinias  sown  in 
March  is  now  in  prime  condition.  The  fernery  is 
occupied  with  healthy  batches  of  Adiantum  cunea- 
tum,  A.  gracillinum,  Nephrodium  molle,  N. 
cicutarium,  Selaginella  Martensi  robusta,  S.  M.  r. 
variegata,  and  other  varieties,  as  well  as  S. 
caulescens,  the  plants  of  which  are  sent  to  London 
to  decorate  the  rooms  of  the  Duke’s  town  residence. 
A  span-roofed  house  occupied  with  Sutton's 
Perfection  and  Hathaway’s  Excelsior  Tomato, 
presented  a  fine  appearance  some  time  ago  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  the  crop.  The  late 
fruits  at  the  tops  of  the  stems  are  now  ripening, 
and  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  fruitful  nature  and 
vigour  of  the  plants.  The  kitchen  garden  is  some 
distance  from  here. 

- - 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CARNATION. 

The  undermentioned  notes  on  the  cultivation  of  this 
popular  flower  were  communicated  to  us  by  Mr. 
James  Douglas,  F.R.H.S.  (Carnation  specialist), 
Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey  ;  and  we  repro¬ 
duce  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  may 
be  taking  up  the  cultivation  of  the  Carnation. 

Time  for  Planting. — From  the  20th  September 
until  the  end  of  October.  In  the  spring,  whenever 
the  weather  is  favourable.  When  Carnations  are 
planted  too  early  in  the  open  ground  they  sometimes 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  drying  winds. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground. — This  should  be 
done  in  September,  or  sooner,  by  trenching  it  to  the 
depth  of  15  or  18  inches,  and  working  some  decayed 
manure  in  during  the  process.  A  good  medium  clay 
loam  is  best,  and  one  rather  inclined  to  be  heavy 
than  light ;  but  I  have  grown  Carnations  admirably 
on  light  sandy  soil — in  this  case  some  clayey  loam 
was  placed  round  the  roots.  The  manure  should  be 
placed  at  least  six  inches  below  the  surface,  so  that 
it  does  not  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
roots. 

Planting. — This  should -be  done  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  received,  the  ground  having  been  previously 
prepared.  Carry  the  box  containing  the  plants  to 
the  beds,  and  plant  them  out  as  they  are  removed 
from  the  moss  and  papers.  The  plants  should  be 
six  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  fifteen 
inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  Plant  to  the  first  pair 
of  leaves  ;  the  roots  should  be  well  into  the  ground, 
and  some  fine  soil  worked  in  amongst  them,  pressing 
it  in  with  the  fingers.  After  planting,  mulch  the 
surface  of  the  soil  amongst  the  plants  with  decayed 
manure  ;  this  arrests  evaporation  in  the  soil,  and  acts 
as  a  protective  agent  in  winter. 
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Treatment  after  Planting — The  plants,  if 
well  put  into  the  ground,  do  not  usually  require  any 
support  ;  but  slender,  tall  plants  may  require  a  slight 
stick  to  hold  them  upright.  Any  plants  that  may 
become  loosened,  or  even  thrown  out  of  the  ground 
by  alternate  frosts  and  thaws,  must  be  pressed  in 
with  the  fingers  when  the  soil  is  soft. 

Pot  Culture. — All  the  successful  exhibitors  of 
Carnations  grow  a  considerable  number  of  plants  in 
flower  pots.  The  layers  are  potted  up  in  the  autumn 
in  small  flower-pots,  large  and  small  sixties,  two  in 
the  larger  size  and  one  in  the  smaller.  The  potting 
soil  ought  not  to  be  too  heavy  ;  a  good  compost  is 
formed  of  four  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf  mould,  and 
one  of  decayed  manure,  with  sand  to  keep  the 
material  in  a  porous  condition.  After  potting  them 
up,  place  in  a  garden  frame,  kept  rather  close  for  a 
few  .days,  and  if  they  are  potted  early  it  may  be 
necessary  to  shade  from  bright  sunshine. 

- - — > - 

POTTING  CELERY. 

This  is  frequently  practiced  by  those  who  wish  to 
get  very  early  Celery  ;  but  for  the  later  crops  the 
practice  of  planting  it  out  in  light  rich  soil  on  a  hard 
bottom  is  almost  universal,  and  where  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  grown  it  is  possibly  the  best  plan.  In  the 
case  of  a  few  rows,  some  of  which  are  planted  with 
seedlings  from  beds,  and  others  with  potted  plants 
(owing  to  the  marked  difference  in  the  results)  we 
would  commend  this  plan  of  potting  to  small 
growers.  It  has  given  the  least  trouble,  and  leads 
to  more  satisfactory  results. 

It  takes  no  longer  time  to  pot  a  hundred  or  two 
than  the  preparation  of  a  bed  on  a  hard  bottom  will 
do,  and  in  the  event  of  a  bad  attack  of  the  Celery 
fly,  which  took  ours  in  a  very  early  stage  this  season, 
the  plants  can  be  separately  handled  and  more 
expeditiously  examined,  and  the  maggot  picked  off 
or  crushed  in  the  leaf  than  when  planted  out  in  beds. 
Our  potted  plants,  at  the  time  of  planting,  were  not 
half  the  strength  of  those  from  the  beds,  and  being 
planted  a  fortnight  later  have  quite  outstripped  the 
others,  the  difference  arising  entirely  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  potted  plants  receive  no  check, 
whereas  those  from  the  beds  are  always  at  a  stand¬ 
still  for  a  time  under  the  most  careful  treatment, 
owing  to  the  disturbance  of  their  fibrous  roots. — 
W.B.G. 


MESSRS.  DOBBIE  &  CO.’S  EXHIBITION 

This  enterprising  firm  held  a  vegetable  exhibition 
on  its  own  account  last  week.  In  their  spring  cata¬ 
logue  they  offered  for  competition  among  their 
customers  two  valuable  silver  watches  and  money 
prizes  to  the  value  of  ten  guineas  for  four  specimen 
Leeks  and  four  specimen  Onions  grown  under  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  by  them.  The  interest  in  the  com¬ 
petition  was  very  great  and  very  wide-spread.  There 
were  in  all  136  lots  sent  in  by  parcels  post  and 
rail — 75  lots  of  Onions  and  61  lots  of  Leeks. 
England,  from  Devon  to  Northumberland,  was 
strongly  represented ;  Scotland,  from  Glenluce  to 
Crathes,  sent  its  proportion;  and  from  “gallant 
little  Wales  ”  came  fully  a  dozen  lots.  The  judges, 
who  were  Mr.  M.  Heron,  gardener  to  the  Marquess 
of  Bute,  Mount  Stewart  House,  Rothesay,  and  Mr. 
M.  Temple,  Carron  House,  Falkirk,  the  well-known 
authority  and  writer  on  horticultural  matters,  dis¬ 
charged  their  duties  in  a  most  careful  and  pains¬ 
taking  manner. 

The  first  prize  Onions  measured  19  in.  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  the  four  weighed  10  lbs.  The  second 
and  third  prize  lots  were  not  far  behind  these  grand 
specimens.  The  climate  of  England  has  always 
been  considered  better  suited  for  growing  Onions  to 
a  large  size  than  that  of  Scotland,  and  the  result  of 
Messrs.  Dobbie's  exhibition  more  than  confirms  this 
opinion,  as  the  bulk  of  the  prizes  for  OnioDs  went 
to  England.  They  propose  next  year  to  offer  prizes 
confined  to  Scotch  growers,  as  well  as  open  prizes 
similar  to  this  year’s.  The  Leeks,  which  are  all 
Dobbie’s  Champion  variety,  were  remarkable  for 
their  fine  quality,  the  first  prize  ones  beiDg  models 
in  every  way.  They  measured  12  in.  long  by  in. 
in  circumference,  and  all  the  four  specimens  were 
practically  identical.  Only  seven  prizes  in  each  class 
were  offered,  but  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
entries  six  extra  prizes  were  given,  bringing  up  the 
number  to  ten  in  each  class. 

On  a  large  side-table  Messrs.  Dobbie  had  on  exhi¬ 
bition  100  large  bunches  of  Dahlias  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies  and  other  seasonable  flowers,  which  were 
.much  admired  by  the  visitors. 


DISPLACE  ANCIENT  NOTIONS. 

The  past  summer  and  the  present  autumn  will  long 
be  remembered  for  their  great  heat  and  drought,  and 
the  abundance  of  Apples  and  Plums.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  ancient  notions  of  bygone  days,  sick¬ 
ness,  cholera,  and  other  ills  would  be  sure  to  follow  ; 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  During 
this  abundant  fruit  season,  with  so  high  a  tempera¬ 
ture  and  such  little  rain,  is  it  not  rather  remarkable 
that  we  have  been  unusually  healthy  as  a  nation  ? 

I  think  so.  The  question  arises,  is  there  a  cause  or 
reason  to  account  for  this  highly  satisfactory  state  of 
things  ?  I  think  there  is. 

Plums  at  a  halfpenny  per  pound  and  Apples  at 
three  pounds  for  one  penny  in  nearly  all  large  towns 
and  cities  at  once  make  it  plain  that  an  enormous 
quantity  must  have  been  partaken  of  everywhere 
with  excellent  results.  The  question  is,  have  we  not 
gained  greatly  by  all  this  fruit  eating,  and,  if  so, 
what  and  how  much  ?  If  any  of  your  correspondents 
could  throw  any  light  on  the  very  important  advan¬ 
tages  of  eating  fruit  to  make  us  more  safe  from 
epidemics  it  would  be  solving  a  great  question 
indeed  for  our  future  sustenance^  and  guidance.  I 
myself  have  eaten  considerably  more,  and  thus 
required  less  to  drink,  nor  have  I  in  the  least  felt  a 
desire  for  the  usual  fluids — I  believe  in  consequence 
— during  the  hottest  weather,  and  never  felt  better. 
In  my  opinion  this  general  partaking  of  fruit  has 
caused  people  to  be  much  more  satisfied — the  young 
in  particular — they  have  been  far  less  acutely  thirsty 
and  craving  for  moisture  ;  is  it  not  more  likely  freely 
partaking  of  popular  kinds  of  drinks  often  disagrees 
with  many  ?  These  drinks  apparently  contain 
ingredients  which  rather  sharpen  the  parched  feeling 
more  and  more,  and  many  innocently  over-indulge. 
So  it  goes  on,  until  the  stomach  can  bear  the 
injurious  matter  no  longer,  and  at  last  throws  it  off 
by  persons  not  feeling  well ;  but  when  the  thirsty 
appetite  is  satisfied  with  fruit  no  chemical  substances 
need  be  feared  ;  on  the  contrary,  an  agreeable  and 
pleasant  refreshment  is  experienced  ;  and,  again,  by 
eating  good  ripe  fruit  it  stimulates  and  invigorates 
the  body  much  better  and  certainly  more  naturally, 
and  we  feel  more  cheerful  in  consequence.  I  have 
noticed  stewed  fruit  of  some  kind  or  other  is  seen 
on  nearly  every  table,  and  this  is  becoming  more 
general  every  season. 

I  know  many  are  great  meat-eaters,  and  of  course 
find  it  difficult  to  change  or  alter  daily  diets,  yet  the 
question  is,  if  we  are  wise  and  wish  to  keep  in  good 
health  and  trim  at  all  times,  whether  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  partake  more  of  fruit  food  generally, 
than  that  of  a  harder,  indigestible  character,  and 
live  more  in  accordance  with  the  natural  productions 
provided  for  us,  particularly  during  high,  dry 
temperatures. 

I  believe  fresh  juicy  fruit  has  rather  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  body  from  the  fearful  ills  and  diseases  it 
was  formerly  said  to  cause  during  such  seasons  as 
the  one  we  have  just  passed  through.  I  rejoice  to 
see  fruit  and  even  vegetables  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  daily  diet  of  people  every  year.— Henry 
Cannell,  Swanley. 

- - 

LATE  HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES  FROM 
SCOTLAND. 

Anemone  Japonica  Whirlwind,  now  in  full  bloom, 
differs  from  the  ordinary  white  variety  in  having 
semi-double  flowers.  The  inner  petals  being  slightly 
twisted  renders  the  flowers  all  the  more  pleasing  ; 
many  of  them  are  encircled  with  green  leaves,  form¬ 
ing  a  collar  and  setting  off  the  pure  white  flowers  to 
advantage.  This  variety  is  of  very  robust  habit, 
much  stronger  with  me  than  the  older,  yet  still 
welcome  forms  of  this  family.  They  fared  badly  last 
winter,  and  were  later  in  starting  than  usual,  but  the 
hot  dry  autumn  we  have  lately  experienced  has 
suited  them  admirably ;  consequently  they  are 
now  one  of  the  most  admired  and  useful  flowers 
we  have  for  cutting,  and  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
covering  at  nights  when  there  is  the  least  danger  of 
frost.  In  fact,  if  planted  in  a  bed  with  temporary 
sashes  fixed  on  posts  overhead,  the  flowering  season 
will  not  only  be  prolonged  but  the  flowers  will  be 
cleaner  and  better  in  every  way. 

Helenium  autumnale  grandiflorum  is  now  at 
its  best,  being  later  and  much  larger  a  flower  than  the 
type  ;  it  is  also  more  robust  in  habit,  and  best  suited 
tor  the  back  row  of  the  border.  It  is  a  profuse 


flowerer  of  a  charming  shade  of  yellow,  and  is  the 
latest  of  all  the  Sneezeweeds. 

Helianthus  multiflorus  maximus,  with  its 
large  single  yellow  flowers,  has  been  an  object  of  note 
in  the  back  row  of  the  border  for  some  time,  and 
although  a  trifle  tall,  it  is  none  the  less  acceptable. 

Helianthus  Boquet  d’Or  and  Soliel  d’Or  are 
also  conspicuous,  but  between  the  two  I  prefer  the 
former.  It  is  a  deeper  yellow,  and  finer  in  the 
petals,  but  both  are  fine  doubles,  and  stand  a  long 
time  in  a  cut  state,  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
mcst  gardeners. 

Helianthus  rigidus  (Syn.  Harpalium  rigidum) 
and  its  varieties,  grandiflorus,  japonicus,  and  semi- 
plenus,  are  also  most  useful,  the  latter  the  last  to 
bloom  of  all  the  section.  They  are  most  profuse 
bloomers,  if  perhaps,  a  trifle  rambling  in  habit,  but 
that  is  easily  remedied  in  spring  by  forking  out  all 
shoots  that  are  getting  out  of  bounds.  In  fact,  I 
prefer  to  lift  the  plants  just  when  they  are  breaking 
the  surface  in  spring,  selecting  the  strongest  crowns 
and  replanting.  I  find  they  flower  much  better 
when  treated  so. 

Helianthus  decapetalus  is  with  me  generally 
late ;  but  this  season  it  has,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
hot  September  we  have  had,  expanded  its  flowers 
very  much  earlier  than  usual.  It  is  now  at  its  best, 
and  is  an  object  of  great  interest  being  5  ft.  in 
height  with  branching  stems  bearing  pale  sulphur- 
yellow  flowers,  which  look  charming  arranged  with 
their  own  foliage  in  tall  glasses,  etc. 

Heliopsis  laevis  is  of  a  deep  orange-vellow,  ard 
very  useful  for  cutting  ;  being  of  vigorous  habit,  it  is 
best  suited  for  the  back  of  the  border. 

Rudbeckia  purpurea  stands  out  prominently 
amongst  all  the  grand  array  of  yellows  at  this 
season.  Its  reddish  purple  flowers  are  a  welcome 
break  in  the  landscape,  and  the  plant  deserves  to  be 
more  grown  than  it  is,  as  I  think  it  is  without  a 
rival  as  an  autumn  flower. — Coila. 


PEAS  FOR  WEIGHT. 

The  question  as  to  which  variety  of  Pea  yields  the 
greatest  weight  of  seed  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  pods  during  a  period  of  four  or  five  years,  has 
been  exciting  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands  of  late.  A  correspondent  to  the  Derby  Daily 
Telegraph,  is  of  opinion  that  “  if  a  dozen  gardeners 
with  a  fair  knowledge  of  Peas  were  to  be  asked  the 
question,  they  would,  without  exception  yield  the 
palm  to  “  Ne  Plus  Ultra.”  This  well-known  sort 
is  a  great  favourite  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  and 
has, as  an  almost  necessary  result,  received  a  number 
of  different  names.  Thus,  in  Northamptonshire  it  is 
called  Jey’s  Conqueror,  whilst  in  parts  of  Yorkshire 
it  is  known  as  Payne’s  Conqueror.  Seedsmen 
who  are  called  upon  to  supply  both  of  these 
varieties  are,  therefore,  able  to  do  so  out  of  the  same 
bag,  the  difference  being  one  of  name  only.  When 
well  looked  after,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  undoubtedly  the 
heaviest  cropper,  as  well  as  producing,  as  has  been 
previously  intimated,  the  heaviest  yield  of  seed. 
Autocrat,  however,  runs  it  pretty  closely,  and  makes 
an  exceedingly  good  second.  This  is  a  grand 
wrinkled  Marrow  variety,  of  vigorous  constitution 
and  a  free  and  sure  cropper. 

Prince  of  Wales  likewise  takes  a  lot  of  beating  as 
a  thoroughly  reliable  all-round  sort.  The  pods, 
although  rather  smaller  than  those  of  most  of  the 
other  varieties,  are  produced  in'great  abundance  and 
yield  exceptionally  well.  Prince  of  Wales,  too,  is  a 
splendid  market  Pea,  for  not  only  is  it  very  prolific, 
but  its  flavour  is  above  reproach.  Here,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  both  the  quantity  of  the  crop  as  well 
as  its  quality  are  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  and 
thoroughness  of  the  cultivation  given.  For  late 
varieties  a  deep  rich  soil  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  if  this  is  moist  and  cool  so  much  the  better. 
Telegraph  is  usually  recommended  as  an  excellent 
market  Pea.  Its  large,  handsome  pods  prove 
exceedingly  attractive  and  sell  well,  but  the  yield  is 
considerably  lighter  than  those  of  the  other  varieties 
previously  mentioned. 

Duke  of  Albany  is  one  of  the  finest  looking  Peas 
in  cultivation,  and  usually  figures  pretty  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  winning  exhibits  at  vegetable  shows, 
whilst  it  is  a  great  favourite  for  culture  in  gentle¬ 
men's  gardens.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which  it  much  resembles  in  flavour, 
and  Hallamshire  Hero.  Still,  as  a  market-garden 
Pea,  it  is  not  completely  a  success,  and  we  should 
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uot  recommend  it  as  a  good  sort  to  grow  for  that 
purpose.  Kentish  Invicta,  Earliest  of  All,  Early 
Eclipse  and  William  Hurst  are  valuable  early  sorts, 
although  the  monetary  returns  they  give  will  depend 
in  a  very  great  measure  upon  their  earliness,  as  a 
few  days  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  make 
a  lot  of  difference  in  the  price  received  for  them. 
Sharpe’s  Queen,  Stratagem,  Veitch’s  Perfection, 
G.  F.  Wilson,  and  Dr.  MacLean  are  all  grand  sorts, 
but  they  are  not  so  suitable  for  market  purposes. 
On  the  other  hand,  Prince  of  Wales  and  Telegraph 
can  generally  be  relied  on  to  give  remunerative 
returns,  unless  the  market  is  absolutely  glutted 
with  other  varieties. — J.  B. 

- 

Hardening  §[iscellany. 


CROCUS  SPECIOSUS. 

More  attention  is  paid  to  the  spring-flowering 
Crocuses  by  the  majority  of  gardeners  than  to 
those  which  flower  in  the  autumn,  although  in  this 
latter  section  some  very  showy  and  useful  plants  are 
to  be  found.  C.  speciosus  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  of  them  all,  and  is  thoroughly  deserving  a  place 
in  the  flower  garden.  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
size  and  bright  lilac  in  colour,  the  segments  being 
lined  internally  with  deep  blue  or  purple.  The 
bright  orange-coloured  anthers  are  very  conspicuous 
and  add  not  a  little  to  the  charm  of  the  flower.  It 
is  a  native  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  A 
bunch  of  it  was  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MADAME  MARIE 
MASSE. 

With  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  our  climate  the 
growing  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  ground  for 
supplying  cut  flowers,  can  never  be  looked  upon  as 
a  reliable  system  of  culture,  unless  it  be  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  earliest  flowering  varieties 
such  as  those  of  the  Madame  Desgranges  section. 
Of  this  kind  of  plant  we  can  scarcely  have 
too  many  varieties.  The  above-mentioned  Madame 
Marie  Masse  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  of  robust 
habit,  very  floriferous,  and  blooms  early  enough  to 
to  enable  it  to  be  grown  in  the  open  ground  without 
much  fear  of  frost  stopping  and  spoiling  its  flowers 
jnst  as  the  buds  are  on  the  point  of  expansion.  The 
individual  blooms  are  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
even  though  disbudding  is  not  practised,  and  a  deep 
pink  in  colour,  shading  lighter  towards  the  tips  of  the 
florets.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  Wednesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  25th,  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  N.,  who 
informed  us  that  he  had  a  considerable  number  of 
plants  of  it  in  his  garden,  all  of  them  being  a  mass 
of  bloom  and  forming  a  beautiful  picture. 

POLYGONUM  ORIENTALE. 

Two  circular  beds  filled  with  fine  specimens  of  this 
giant  Polygonum  are  at  the  present  time  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  herbaceous  ground  at 
Kew,  and  one  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  a  visitor  to  pass  without  bestowing  a  second 
glance  upon.  The  plants  are  fully  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  in  height  and  are  carrying  numbers  of  the 
drooping  racemes  of  rosy  and  crimson  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  large,  dark  green  in  colour,  ovate-acumi¬ 
nate  in  shape  and  nearly  or  quite  glabrous.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  thick  stout  stems  are,  however, 
nearly  destitute  of  leaves.  This  vigorously  growing 
annual  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  from  whence  it 
was  introduced  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1707.  Grown 
in  masses  as  at  Kew  it  is  a  very  desirable  subject  for 
placing  in  the  wild  garden,  for  so  imposing  is  its 
appearance  that  it  is  sure  to  attract  attention,  and 
its  robust  constitution  eminently  fits  it  for  holding 
its  own  against  other  subjects  growing  in  a  semi¬ 
natural  condition. 


MAN  AND  NATURE. 

Man  does  not  produce  varieties,  he  discovers 
them.  Nature  does  not  make  new  varieties 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  by  slow  crossings, 
working  upon  small  differences  between  individuals. 
Man's  work  is  in  the  genesis  of  the  offspring,  not  in 
the  original.  Nature,  in  fact,  starts  the  work,  and 
man  perfects  it. — Projsssor  Bailey. 


TWO-FACED  DAHLIAS. 

Mr.  George  Gardner,  the  gardener  at  Bowness, 
Windermere,  sends  us  a  specimen  of  two  Dahlia 
flowers  completely  grown  together  by  their  backs,  so 
that  there  are  two  distinct,  considerably  flattened, 
and  perfectly  perpendicular  faces,  but  no  underside 
visible.  The  two  blooms  consist  of  a  terminal  one, 
and  one  from  the  axil  of  the  upper  bract ;  the  stalks 
(about  6  in.  long)  were  completely  united,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  they  had  never  become 
separated  from  their  infancy  onwards.  Such  a  freak 
is  usually  attributed  to  excessive  vigour  of  growth, 
though  similar  cases  only  occur  at  intervals  and 
cannot  be  induced  at  the  will  of  the  cultivator.  The 
variety  which  behaved  in  this  way  was  Duke  of  Fife, 
and  Mr.  Gardner  tells  us  that  he  has  noticed  a 
similar  freak  in  the  same  variety  this  year.  Farther 
north  another  case  has  just  occurred,  for  the  Hawick 
Advertiser  of  the  4th  insl.  says  "  We  have  just 
been  shown  a  Dahlia  grown  at  Mackside  Toll, 
Wolfelee,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  stem 
is  double,  and  the  bloom  resembles  the  heads  of  two 
Dahlias  joined  together.  Florists  who  have  seen  the 
flower  regard  it  as  a  freak  and  none  appear  to  have 
seen  anything  like  it  before.” 

ERRATIC  ZEA  MAYS  VARIEG  AT  A. 

The  usual  custom  of  the  Maize  is  to  produce  the 
female  flowers  in  cylindrical  spikes  in  the  axils  of 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  plant,  while  the  male  flowers 
are  developed  in  a  branching  panicle  terminating 
the  stem.  Mr.  Arthur  Pentney,  gardener  to  A.  J. 
Howard,  Esq.,  Worton  Hall,  Isleworth,  sends  us 
some  plants  which  have  behaved  in  a  very  different 
way.  Little  clusters,  sometimes  consisting  of  only 
one  or  two  fruits,  are  scattered  here  and  there  on  the 
branches  of  the  panicle  of  male  flowers.  The 
terminal  branch  in  one  case  showed  a  bold  attempt 
at  forming  a  cylindrical  spike  of  female  flowers 
terminated  by  their  long  thread-like,  yellowish  or 
silvery  styles,  forming  a  tassel.  These  flowers  have 
given  rise  to  well-filled  seeds  which  have  every 
appearance  of  being  perfect.  The  anthers  of  the 
male  flowers  on  their  side  were  also  perfect  and  con¬ 
tained  a  great  abundance  of  powdery,  yellow  pollen, 
forming,  as  at  were,  showers  of  dust  whenever 
handled.  The  usual  way  of  explaining  this 
phenomenon  is  that  the  plants  are  more  abundantly 
supplied  with  nourishment  in  the  rich  soil  of  gardens 
than  in  the  open  field,  and  are  thus  induced  to 
replace  the  male  flowers  with  female  ones.  In  any 
case  such  an  abnormal  development  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  physiologists. 

HELIANTHUS  RIGIDUS  VAR.  MISS  MELLISH. 

We  have  now  a  fairly  long  list  of  showy  plants  of 
tall  habit  that  come  into  flower  towards  the  end  of 
summer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  but  amongst  them 
all,  none  occupy  a  more  honoured  position  than  the 
above  noble  plant.  The  imposing  habit,  coupled 
with  its  great  floriferousness  and  the  exceptionally 
showy  character  of  its  flowers,  make  it  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  subject  when  judiciously  utilised.  The 
best  way  to  get  the  finest  results  is  to  plant  it  in 
bold  conspicuous  masses  in  large  beds.  We  recently 
noticed  some  splendid  beds  of  it  in  the  flower  garden 
at  Gunnersbury  House.  These  were  close  to  the 
lake,  and  in  full  view  of  the  terrace  running  along 
the  front  of  the  mansion,  from  whence,  as  may  be 
imagined,  they  presented  touches  of  burnished  gold 
that  could  not  possibly  pass  unnoticed  by  even  a 
casual  observer,  so  brilliant  were  they. 


ASTER  NOVAE-ANGLIAE  VAR.  ROSEUS. 

While  this  variety  is  in  habit,  style  of  growth,  and 
period  of  flowering  similar  in  character  to  the  type  it 
is  sufficiently  distinct  for  horticultural  purposes. 
The  flowers,  which  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  are  of  a  bright  rosy-pink  hue,  those  of 
the  species  being  purple.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  perennial  Asters  for  cutting  from,  and 
a  place  in  the  herbaceous  border  may  well  be 
accorded  it.  It  has  been  flowering  wonderfully  well 
during  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  herbaceous  ground 
at  Kew. 

BOLTONIA  ASTEROIDES. 

A  fine  specimen  of  this,  but  comparatively  little 
known  plant  is  at  the  time  of  writing  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  object  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 
It  is  fully  8  ft.  in  height,  and  bears  a  remarkable 
profusion  of  flowers.  The  ray  florets  are  white, 


slightly  tinged  in  some  cases  with  flesh  pink,  whilst 
those  of  the  disc  are  bright  yellow.  The  leaves  are 
entire,  broadly  lanceolate  in  shape,  and  narrowed  on 
both  ends.  The  plant  has  for  some  time  been  a 
native  of  English  gardens,  having  been  brought  from 
North  America  as  far  back  as  the  year  1758. 
Although  it  does  not  often  grow  so  tall  in  stature  as 
it  has  in  this  instance  it  is  a  handsome  plant  under 
any  circumstances. 


ASTER  NOVAE-ANGLIAE  VAR.  PULCHELLUS. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  connection 
with  this  variety  is  the  large  size  to  which  the 
flowers  attain,  most  of  them  being  fully  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  diameter.  In  colour  the  flower-heads 
are  of  a  light  bluish-purple,  the  ray  florets  being 
numerous,  and  of  great  substance.  Judging  from  the 
plants  which  have  been  flowering  at  Kew  of  late,  it 
is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  one  well  worthy  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  gardener.  That  this  variety  is  not  of  quite 
so  robust  habit  as  the  type,  is,  however,  an  absolute 
certainty,  running  only  to  about  5  ft.  in  height. 


ROSA  INDICA  CRAMOISE  SUPERIEURE. 
The  floriferous  character  of  many  of  the  China 
Roses  is  well  known,  but  that  under  notice,  even  at 
this  late  period  of  the  year,  is  notable  for  the 
quantity  of  blossom  with  which  it  is  furnished.  The 
masses  of  bloom  are  of  a  deep  carmine,  but,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  flowers  carried  by  the  plants,  the  ground 
is  bedded  with  fallen  petals  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  where  a  bed  of  the  variety  may  be  seen 
opposite  the  south  end  door  of  the  Palm  house. 
The  plants  are  18  in.  to  2\  ft.  high  and  judging  from 
the  profusion  of  buds  on  the  young  wood,  they  will 
continue  in  blossom  till  cut  down  by  frost.  The 
ornamental  character  of  the  variety  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

- •*» - 

OCTOBER  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  early  autumn  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums 
promoted  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
was  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  inst.,  when  a  very  pretty  and  creditable 
show  was  got  together — in  fact,  the  best  October  show 
that  has  been  held.  The  exhibits  of  large  blooms 
were  more  numerous  than  on  previous  occasions  of 
the  October  show,  and  seemed  as  fine  as  they  would 
be  in  November,  particularly  the  Japanese  sections. 
The  incurved  blooms  were  not  numerous,  but  in 
good  form.  Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  very 
numerous.  The  leading  award  for  a  group  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  foliage  plants,  arranged  for  effect, 
was  taken  by  Mr  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewis¬ 
ham.  The  Chrysanthemum  plants  were  varied  in 
height,  and  thickly  interspersed  with  Maidenhair 
and  other  Ferns  and  Bamboos,  so  that  the  effect  was 
very  varied.  Some  of  his  finest  and  best  flowered 
varieties  were  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  creamy  ;  Phoebus, 
golden  ;  L’lsere,  sulphur ;  Eda  Prass,  blush ;  Madame 
Ad.  Chalin,  white ;  Louise,  white;  Mrs.  Cox,  buff- 
yellow  and  red,  the  latter  sometimes  predominating  ; 
Mutual  Friend,  pure  white  and  handsome ;  and 
Descartes,  crimson. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Howe, 
gardener  to  Henry  Tate,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham 
Common.  His  group  was  also  interesting,  and 
varied  with  Ferns,  Junipers,  Palms,  Eucalyptus,  and 
other  subjects.  The  surface  of  the  group  sloped 
more  evenly  than  in  the  case  of  the  first  prize  lot. 

The  leading  award  for  24  blooms  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  nur¬ 
seryman,  Red  Hill,  Surrey.  Some  of  his  finest 
blooms  were  Louise,  Eda  Prass,  Mons.  Alfred  Giroud, 
Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  Thomas  Wilkins,  Wm. 
Tricker,  Mons.  H.  J.  Jones,  Maffame  Ed.  Rey,  and 
Comte  de  Germiny,  which  would  have  been  hard  to 
beat.  Several  of  the  finest  were  duplicated  in  the 
stands.  Mr.  Charles  Cox,  gardener  to  John  Trotter, 
Esq.,  Buckenden  Grange,  Hertford,  was  a  good 
second,  but  his  blooms  were  decidedly  smaller  and 
more  crowded  on  the  boards,  which  were  4  in.  shorter 
than  those  of  the  first  prize  lot.  Rose  Wynne,  Mrs. 
Anna  Hartshorn,  and  Stanstead  White  were  good 
blooms.  The  third  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Jones, 
gardener  to  C.  A.  Smith-Ryland,  Esq.,  Barford  Hill, 
Warwick,  who  had  a  very  even  lot  of  solidly-built 
blooms.  The  competition  in  this  class  was  good. 

There  were  more  numerous  exhibits  in  the  class 
for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  and  the  leading  prize 
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was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Jones,  who  had  grand  blooms 
of  Thos.  Wilkins,  Madame  Ed.Rey,  M.  Panckouche, 
President  Borrel,  Julius  Roehrs,  Mdlle.  Therese 
Rey,  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill.  Mr.  Jas.  Brookes, 
gardener  to  W.  J.  Newman,  Esq.,  followed  next 
with  a  compactly  filled  stand  of  large  well-grown 
blooms,  including  Mrs.  H.  Payne,  President  Borrel, 
and  Madame  C.  Capitant.  Mr.  W.  Collins,  gar¬ 
dener  to  J.  W.  Carlile,  Esq.,  Ponsbourne  Park, 
Hertford,  was  a  good  third,  his  blooms  being  com¬ 
pact  and  full. 

The  last-named  came  to  the  front  with  six  in¬ 
curved  varieties,  which  included  good  blooms  of 
Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  Madame  Darrier,  T.  P.  Mar- 
tinac,  Prince  Alfred,  &c.  Mr.  R.  Filkins,  gardener 
to  Miss  Alexander,  Oakbank,  Chislehurst,  followed 
with  good  blooms  of  Madame  Darrier  and  Baron 
Hirsch. 

Mr.  Chas.  Brown,  gardener  to  R.  Henty,  Esq., 
Langley  House,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts,  had  the 
best  twelve  bunches  of  pompons,  cut  with  their  own 
stems  and  foliage.  Miss  Debenham,  St.  Peter’s, 
St.  Albans,  was  second,  but  came  to  the  front  for 
six  bunches.  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener  to  T.  Boney, 
Esq.,  Southwood  House,  SouthwoodLane,  Highgate, 
was  second,  and  Mr.  Charles  Brown  took  the  third 
position.  The  prizes  offered  for  two  vases  of 
Chrysanthemums,  each  containing  twelve  blooms, 
brought  out  some  bold  exhibits  of  this  style  of 
showing.  The  first  award  was  carried  off  by  Mr. 
T.  Tullett,  gardener  to  G.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Warley 
Lodge,  Brentwood,  Essex,  with  bold  and  large 
blooms  on  stout  stems  that  supported  the  blooms 
without  any  adjunct  to  keep  them  from  falling 
about.  Mr.  Jas.  Brookes  took  the  second  prize  with 
a  good  exhibit,  but  his  vases  were  rather  small  to 
show  the  blooms  off  to  best  advantage.  This  applies 
more  forcibly  to  the  third  prize  lot  shown  by  Mr. 
D.  M.  Hayler,  gardener  to  W.  Hannaford,  Esq., 
J.P.,  Tenterden  Hall,  Hendon,  N.W. 

In  the  classes  for  single-handed  gardeners  the  first 
prize  for  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties,  dis¬ 
tinct,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  J.  Knapps,  gardener  to 
F.  W.  Amsden,  Esq.,  22,  Chichester  Road,  Croydon, 
who  had  W.  G.  Newett,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Payne,  and  J.  Stanborough  Dibbens,  very  fine. 
Second  was  placed  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener  to 
T.  Boney,  Esq.,  Southwood  House,  Southwood  Lane, 
Highgate,  N.  Mr.  J.  Knapp  was  also  successful  in 
obtaining  the  first  award  for  six  blooms  of  Japanese, 
distinct';  second,  Mr.  A.  W.  Southard,  gardener  to 
H.  B.  Kenyon,  Esq.,  Wormingworth,  Sutton,  and 
third  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms 
of  incurved  varieties  there  were  only  two  exhibits, 
Mr.  T  L.  Turk  taking  the  first  award. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  the  entries  were  very  few, 
although  there  was  some  excellent  material  forth¬ 
coming  in  a  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese 
comprising  not  less  than  six  varieties,  the  first 
award  in  which  fell  to  the  portion  of  Mr.  H.  Love, 
Melville  Terrace,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight.  Fine 
samples  of  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Mr.  B.  Fletcher, 
Phoebus,  and  The  Queen  were  observable  here. 
Mr.  W.  Amiss,  South  Ashford,  Kent,  was  second. 
Mr.  F.  Durrant,  4,  New  Road,  Ware,  had  the  best 
six  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties,  distinct ;  Mr. 
Edward  Jones,  25,  Malvern  Road,  Hornsey,  and 
Mr.  W.  Amiss,  taking  second  and  third  places 
respectively. 

In  the  open  classes  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Brunswick 
Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  secured  a  brilliant  first 
fora  table  of  wreaths,  bouquets,  sprays,  etc.,  illus¬ 
trating  the  decorative  value  of  Chrysanthemums. 
The  arrangement  and  making  up  of  the  bouquets 
were  admirable  throughout.  The  same  exhibitor 
distanced  all  other  competitors  for  the  best  three 
epergnes  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4, 
Woodview  Terrace,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N. 
being  second;  and  Mrs.  W.  Green,  Junr.,  Harold 
Wood,  Essex,  third.  The  first  award  for  a  vase  of 
Chrysanthemums  was  appropriated  by  Mr.  D.  M. 
Hayler,  gardener  to  W.  Hannaford  Esq.,  J.P., 
Tenterden  Hall,  Hendon,  N.W.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane 
took  the  second  place  here  and  Miss  Lilian  Hudson, 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  W.,  the  third. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

A  large  collection  of  show  blooms  set  up  in  the 
usual  style,  but  set  off  and  relieved  by  Ferns,  Palms, 
and  Asparagus,  was  staged  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 
Behind  the  stands  of  blooms  was  a  bank  of  the  other 
plants  mentioned,  forming  a  light  and  graceful  back¬ 


ground  to  the  bright  colours  of  the  flowers  in  front. 
Large  isolated  blooms  were  set  up  amongst  the 
Ferns.  He  also  had  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of 
Pelargoniums  in  bunches,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
colours,  which  made  an  attractive  display  (Silver 
Gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  set  up  a 
grand  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  just  under  the 
organ,  backed  up  with  Palms,  and  edged  with  Ferns 
and  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  Fine  blooms 
were  Louise,  President  Borel,  Mutual  Friend, 
Robert  Owen,  John  Lightfoot,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Trafford, 
G.  C.  Schwabe,  Commandant  Blusset,  and  others, 
all  of  first-class  size  (Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham,  occupied  a  central  position  in  the  west  end  of 
the  Aquarium,  and  set  up  a  great  conical  mound  of 
Dahlias,  with  the  large  vase  in  the  centre,  which  was 
also  filled  with  Dahlias  and  other  flowering  plants, 
as  well  as  Ferns.  This  constituted  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  previous  arrangements  in  this  part  of 
the  building,  and  was  much  admired.  The  Dahlias 
low  down  were  tastefully  set  off  with  Palms  and 
Bamboos  (Silver  Gilt  Medal).  Mr.  Ware  also  had  a 
bold  group  of  Chrysanthemums  of  large  flowering 
varieties,  set  up  in  a  half  conical  mound  (Silver 
Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  occupied  a 
long  table  running  tranversely  across  the  building. 
One  front  of  this  was  entirely  occupied  with  Cactus, 
decorative,  and  pompon  Dahlias,  all  tastefully  set  up 
in  bunches  facing  one  way,  and  backed  with  Aspara¬ 
gus  and  green  Bracken.  They  certainly  made  a  fine 
display.  The  other  face  of  the  table  was  occupied 
the  whole  length  with  Cannas,  all  dwarf  and  grown 
in  pots  (Silver  Gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth  Nurseries,  Sidmouth, 
Devon,  had  a  large  table  entirely  occupied  with 
Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  Medlars,  and  Filberts. 
The  Apples  were  richly  coloured,  and  included  fine 
samples  of  Queen  Caroline,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Warner’s  King,  The  Queen,  Cox’s  Pomona,  &c. 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal) . 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  six  stands  of  Chrysanthemums,  including 
several  fine  seedlings  of  his  own  raising,  such  as 
Exmouth  Yellow,  Mrs.  Forbes,  Lady  Kennaway, 
and  others  of  a  promising  character.  He  also  had 
some  Carnations.  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Castle  Hill, 
Maidenhead,  showed  some  fine  new  varieties,  which 
received  First-class  Certificates.  Lady  Esther 
Smith  was  very  fine.  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  The  Gardens, 
Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead,  had  a  finely-flowered 
group  of  Saintpaulia  ionantha. 

Mr.  W.  Wells  had  some  stands  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  Mr.  W.  E.  Tidy,  Brockhampton  Nurseries, 
Havant,  Hants,  staged  some  Chrysanthemums  and 
a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including 
many  perennial  Asters.  Mr.  E.  George  Reid,  of 
Reid’s  Nursery,  Beckenham  Hill,  Kent,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Cactus  and  decorative 
Dahlias  and  Cannas.  The  latter  were  represented 
by  some  very  fine  varieties. 

Mr.  H.  Briscos-Ironside,  Cedars  Lodge,  Burgess 
Hill,  Sussex,  exhibited  a  new  device  for  arranging 
Chrysanthemums,  termed  "  The  Rotary  Exhibition 
Stand."  It  is  made  of  iron,  and  resembles  a 
candelabra  with  six  or  twelve  arms,  according  to  the 
number  of  blooms  to  be  exhibited.  This  moves 
round  on  a  central  pivot,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
another  cup  for  a  bloom  or  a  bunch  of  flowers.  The 
device  may  be  rotated  so  as  to  show  all  sides  of  the 
blooms.  Ferns,  leaves,  and  flowers  may  be  used  with 
the  Chrysanthemums.  It  is  a  sterling  novelty  (Sil¬ 
ver  Medal). 

In  the  eastern  end  of  the  building  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  exhibits  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  on  view,  containing  much  that  was  note¬ 
worthy,  and  exhibiting  throughout  undeniable 
evidences  of  superior  culture. 

The  fountain  at  the  end  was  most  tastefully 
decorated  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  Dahlias  of  single,  pompon,  and  cactus  sec¬ 
tions  forming  a  principal  feature  of  the  floral  part  of 
the  display,  whilst  in  the  front  numerous  dishes  of 
fine  Apples  and  Pears  were  temptingly  displayed 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  N.,  had 
a  wonderfully  effective  group  of  cut  hardy  flowers  ; 
single  and  pompon  Dahlias,  and  perennial  Asters 
being  marvels  of  brightness.  Amongst  other  note¬ 


worthy  plants  to  be  observed  in  this  exhibit  were 
flowering  sprays  of  the  pretty  Desfontania  spinosa, 
and  the  curious  Phytolacca  decandra.  A  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded  in  recognition. 

A  Bronze  Medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such, 
The  Royal  Berkshire  Nursery,  Maidenhead,  for  the 
very  pretty  table  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums 
exhibited  by  him.  Not  a  little  taste  was  displayed 
in  the  making  up  of  the  several  wreaths,  crosses, 
and  epergnes  with  which  the  table  abounded. 

A  long  table  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  of  Rothesay,  N.B.,  with  a  meritorious  exhibition 
of  Onions,  Leeks,  and  Dahlias.  The  bulbs  of  the 
first-named  were  of  huge  size,  the  variety  shown 
being  Ailsa  Craig,  whilst  Leek  Dobbie’s  Champion 
was  in  grand  condition.  The  Dahlias  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  bunches  of  varieties  of  the  new  single 
Cactus  section,  to  the  improvement  of  which  this 
firm  has  been  at  such  pains  (Silver  Medal). 

A  marvellously  fine  display  of  Onions  that  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury,  received 
the  high  award  of  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal.  The  samples 
here  shown  of  Deverill's  Ailsa  Craig,  Improved 
Wroxton,  Rousham  Park  Hero,  Anglo-Spanish, 
Advancer,  and  Lord  Keeper  were  really  spleudid. 

A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  also  went  to  Messrs.  John 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  who  occupied  a  long 
table  with  grand  samples  of  hardy  fruit.  In  the 
centre  of  the  table  a  pyramid  of  Apples,  Baumann’s 
Red  Reinette,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Herefordshire 
Beefing,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Ribston  Pippin,  etc.,  was  formed,  flanked  by  such 
Pears  as  Colmar  D’Arenburg,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  and  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  in 
first-class  condition.  Distributed  over  the  table 
were  dishes  of  all  the  best  known  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears  in  first-class  order. 

Messrs.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  W.,  staged 
Apples  and  Pears  in  quantity  of  first-class  quality 
to  judge  by  the  depth  and  vividness  of  colouring 
exhibited.  Such  Apples  as  Golden  Noble,  Cellini 
Pippin,  Royal  Jubilee,  Lord  Derby,  and  Radford 
Beauty  ;  and  Pears,  Brockworth  Park,  Marie  Louise, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Calabasse  were  specially 
noticeable  (Silver  Medal). 

A  unique  exhibit,  and  one  certainly  not  devoid  of 
interest,  was  that  made  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Crabb, 
Sawbridgeworth,  of  a  huge  specimen  gourd  grown  by 
him  in  the  open  air.  The  fruit  in  question  was 
nearly  6  ft.  in  circumference,  and  boasted  a  decidedly 
ornamental  appearance. 

- >1. 

OBITUARY. 

By  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Peter 
Grieve,  at  the  age  of  83,  on  the  26th  ult. ,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  has  lost  the  presence  and  service  of  a 
distinguished  and  useful  citizen,  and  horticulture 
one  of  its  most  accomplished  votaries.  He  was  a 
native  of  Berwickshire,  and  like  many  other  young 
men  found  his  way  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Gardens  and  other  schools  of  horticulture,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Tweed.  One  of  the  first  and 
most  important  was  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  the 
beautiful  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  where  he 
was  under  Mr.  Barron,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  landscape  gardeners.  We  next  find  him  as 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lanesborough  at  Swithland 
Hall,  near  Loughborough,  where  he  commenced 
landscape  gardening  very  successfully  on  his  own 
account.  About  50  years  ago  Mr.  Grieve  went  to  the 
Rev.  Richard  Benyon,  of  Culford,  not  far  from 
Oxford.  Here  he  practically  made  the  gardens, 
having  laid  out  a  princely  kitchen  garden  of  eight  or 
more  acres,  planted  the  magnificent  Yew  hedges, 
now  amongst  the  finest  in  England,  laid  out  and 
furnished  the  flower  gardens  with  such  taste  and 
judgment  as  to  draw  crowds  of  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  for  years. 

Mr.  Grieve  was  also  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
hybridists  and  cross-breeders.  For  years  he  gave  to 
the  world  the  best  of  our  double  Petunias.  Turning 
his  attention  to  Pelargoniums  he  enriched  the 
gardens  of  the  world  with  several  new  races, 
including  tricolor,  bicolor  and  bronze  varieties 
which  were  all  the  rage  for  many  years  and  seem  on 
the  eve  of  becoming  popular  again.  He  will  ever  be 
known  as  the  father  of  the  tricolors.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benyon  were  justly  proud  of  their  distinguished 
gardener  and  his  Pelargoniums,  many  of  the  best  of 
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which  bore  their  names,  and  those  of  Mrs.  Pollock, 
Lady  Cullum,  Italia  Unita,  Peter  Grieve,  Lucy 
Grieve  and  others.  The  last  mentioned  was  named 
after  his  only  daughter,  Lucy,  whose  name  survives 
her  death  in  the  luscious  Pear  Lucy  Grieve,  which 
she  raised  while  yet  at  school,  and  near  a  fruitful 
tree  of  which  at  Bury  her  father  died.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Grieve  retired  from  Culford  to  Bury  about  15 
years  ago,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Burial  Board,  which  post  he  held 
till  his  death,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings  from 
heart  disease.  Mrs.  Grieve  alone  survives  him 
whose  genial  presence  will  be  missed  from  the 
reading  room  of  the  Athenaeum,  at  Bury.  His 
remains  were  interred  with  those  of  his  daughter  at 
Culford,  on  the  1st  inst. 


the  morning.  If  some  of  the  fly  still  lives,  repeat 
the  operation  next  evening,  and  you  cannot  have 
more  trouble  with  the  fly  till  spring,  if  you  ventilate 
freely  during  winter. 

Communications  Received. — A.  C. — N.  McF. — ■ 
A.  Hope. — Thos.  Mackie. — M.  F. — T.  Willin. — 
R.  W. — A.  Jennings. — L.  W. — S.  Hendry. — M. 
Kemp. — A.  G. 

-t« - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Fred'k  W.  Kelsey,  145,  Broadway,  New  York. — 
Choice  hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and  Plants  for 
Fall  Planting. 

Barr  &  Son,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London. — List  of  Autumn-flowering  Bulbs 
for  Early  Planting,  also  Special  Winter  and  Spring¬ 
flowering  Bulbs. 

- - 


Professor  C.  V.  Riley  died  at  11.55  P m-.  on 
Saturday,  September  14th,  in  Washington,  U  S. A. 
He  was  thrown  from  his  bicycle  while  riding  in 
Washington  in  the  morning,  and  was  so  severely 
injured  that  he  sank  steadily  to  his  end.  He  was 
born  in  London,  England,  in  1843,  and  was  educated 
chiefly  in  France  and  Germany.  He  went  to  the 
United  States  in  i860,  settling  as  a  farmer  in  Illinois, 
and  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Union.  He  was  appointed  as  the  State  Entomologist 
of  Missouri  from  1868  to  1877,  and  was  appointed  in 
the  same  capacity  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1878,  and  from  which  he  retired  last  year.  During 
his  active  life  he  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  insects.  After  his  retirement, 
he  still  retained  his  connection  with  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington,  as  Honorary  Curator  of 
the  Department  of  Insects.  He  has  dealt  with 
almost  every  known  insect,  and  horticulture  was 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his  discoveries  and 
writings  relating  to  injurious  species. 

- - 

Questions  add  snsroeRS 

Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Mildew  on  Chrysanthemums. — Omega  :  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  dust  the  leaves  over 
thinly  with  flower  of  sulphur,  and  keep  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  house  as  dry  and  cool  as  possible. 
Damp  air  and  the  crowding  of  the  plants  are 
responsible,  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  mischief,  and 
as  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  attend  to  such  points  where  possible. 
When  the  outside  atmosphere  is  very  wet,  a  little 
heat  in  the  hct-water  pipes  with  plenty  of  ventilation 
would  serve  to  dispel  it. 

Double  Flowers  and  Seeds. — Omega  :  Double- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums  do  produce  seed,  but  re¬ 
quire  particular  management  to  ripen  it  without 
damping  in  our  dull  November  weather.  The 
plants  must  be  put  in  a  dry,  airy  house,  and  after 
the  flowers  have  been  fully  expanded  for  some  time 
and  the  flowers  fertilised,  you  should  cut  off  the 
loDg  portion  of  the  petals  leaving  only  half  an  inch 
or  less  at  the  base,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  styles  and 
the  seed-bearing  portion.  This  will  prevent  the 
heads  from  damping,  and  if  any  of  the  flowers  have 
been  set,  seed  will  ripen  in  due  course.  You  might 
search  for  pollen,  and  fertilise  the  flowers  while  in 
bloom. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  Maytte:  Euonymus  lati- 
folius. — J.  M .  K.  :  Cattleya  labiata. — D.  ;  Nephro- 
dium  cicutarium. — T.  D.  :  1,  Erica  gracilis  ;  2,Aralia 
papyrifera  ;  3,  Selaginella  emiliana ;  5,  Asplenium 
marinum — H.  J. :  1,  Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  ; 

2,  Begonia  knowsleyana;  3,  Scirpus  riparius. — A. 
Gibb  :  1,  Populus  nigra  ;  2,  Populus  alba  canescens  ; 

3,  Abies  pectinata  ;  4,  Juniperus  sabina;  5,  Thuya 
nutkaensis. — In  tin  box  without  letter:  1,  Oncidium 
excavatum  ;  2,  Oncidium  reflexum. 

Flowers  in  June. — Rubens  :  Only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  plants  you  mention  would  be  in  b'.oom  by 
the  time  you  state,  unless  specially  treated  to  bring 
about  that  result.  Some  are,  in  fact,  brought  on  early, 
including  Cannas,  Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias. 
Hippeastrums,  popularly  named  Amaryllis,  would 
still  be  flowering,  also  Phlox  stolonifera,  P.  amoena, 
Pyrethrums  and  Paeonies.  Pelargoniums,  Pyre- 
thrums,  and  Paeonies  would  furnish  all  the  colours 
you  mention.  Cacalias,  Gladioli,  Potentillas  and 
Viscaria  cardinalis  would  hardly  be  in  bloom  till 
July,  after  which  they  would  continue  till  September 
at  least.  The  Flame  Flower  is  Tropaeolum  specio- 
sum,  and  practically  an  autumn  flower,  being  at  its 
best  in  September.  It  is  a  magnificent  thing  but 
blooms  best  in  Scotland,  and  does  well  in  Wales 
and  fairly  so  in  some  parts  of  England. 

Greenfly  on  Calceolarias. — Anxious:  Get 
some  tobacco  paper  in  a  pot  or  seed  pan  with  a  small 
quantity  of  red-hot  cinders  in  the  bottom.  Set  this 
in  the  frame  and  cover  the  latter  over  with  a  damp 
mat  to  keep  in  the  smoke.  Do  this  in  the  evening 
when  the  Calceolaris  are  dry  and  syringe  them  in 
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Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  30, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  no  demand  for 
Clover  seeds.  Winter  Tares  and  Rye  sell  slowly  at 
unchanged  rates.  Rye  grasses  easier. 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Pricks. 


1.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bnshel  10  30 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs. 35  0  40  o 
Cherries,  half  sieve 
Currants,  Black. ..halt 
sieve 

Currants  Red...  half 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Grapes,  per  lb . 06  16 

Pine-apples. 

— St.  Michael’s  each  26  60 

Plums  per  half  sieve  16  26 

Strawberries  . 

Peaches . per  doz.  10  60 

Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 


I 

Vegetables.— A  ierage  Retail  Prices 


1.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  3  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  4 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  3  0 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers . doz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  1  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  3 

Endive,  French,  djz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 


J.  d.  t.  d.  s.  d 

6  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1016 

3  0  Onions . per  bunoh  04  06 

4  0  Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 

Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 

5  0  Seakale...per  basket 

2  0  Smallsaladlng, punnet  0  4 
0  6  Spinach  per  lb.  0  6 

3  0  Tomatos .  perlb.  o  6 

0  6  Turnips . per  bun,  0  6 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 

Asters  (English)  doz. 

bunches  . 3  o 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  3  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  o 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blms.  1  6 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  blms.  1  6 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bchs.  3  0 
Euoharis  ...per  doz.  1  6 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  2  0 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  4  o 
Lilium  lancifolium 

per  doz.  1  0 
Llllum  longiflorrm 

per  doz.  3  o 
Lily  oi  the  Valley, 

doz.  sprays  1  o 
Mfrguerltes.  12  bun.  1  6 
MailenhairFern,i2bs.4  0 


s.  d  s.  p  s.  d 

Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  0 

6  o  Pansies,  doz.  bun . 1  o  20 

6  0  Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  40  80 
3  0  Primula,  double,  doz. 

1  0  sprays  06  09 

2  0  Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2040 

Roses  (indoor),  doz.  06  10 
20  „  Tea, white,  doz.  10  20 

,,  Niels  .  3060 

60  ,,  Yellow,  doz.  ...  2  0  30 

26  ,,  Safrano 

3  0  (English),  doz.  ...10  20 

Red  Roses . 0  910 

6  o  ,  Pink  Roses  . 1  020 

S  Roses, mixed, doz. bhs.  40  90 
2  6  Smilax,  per  bunch  ...20  40 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

6  0  sprays  . 30  40 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

2  6  1  blooms . 02  04 

3  o  Violets,  doz.  buuches  16  20 

6  0  I 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  o 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  o  36  o 

,,  specimen  30  50 

Asters  . per  dozen  30  6  0  J 

Chrysansthemums 

doz.  pots  40  90 
Chrysanthemums 

single  plants  16  20 

Coleus . per  dozen  26  40 

Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...9  0  15  o 
Diacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  o  30  o 
Dracaena  virldls.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz. 6  o  18  0 


t.  d.  1.  d 

Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  o  18  0 
Evergreens, Invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 

Liliums,  various .  9  0  18  o 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  3040 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  o 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  o  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  o  63  o 
Solanum,  per  doz.  ...8  0  15  0 
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EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load, 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Retuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  RINGWOOD,  HANTS. 
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N°T^'iNT  CHaIX FII0fJ~H EATER  &  pBpES 


Si  FLUE  PIPE 


SILVER  BANKSIAN  MEDAL 

Awarded  by  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  1893. 

OIL  &  GiS  HEATING  APPARATUS 

for  Rooms,  Halls, Greenhouses,  Conservatories, 

&c. 

THREE  GRAND  INVENTIONS  FOR  1895 

All  kinds  &  sizes  of  HeatingApparatnsfrom'0  '6 
Eiame  Heaters,  fropaeat  jrs,  Fnmigators.  &c. 

Call  and  see  them  in  Use.  or  send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  to 

BCQMPLETF*SAT'|,SFAcfToN  GUARANTEED 

C.  TOOPE.F.R.H.S.,  &SON, 
Stepney  Square,  High  St., 
STEPNEY,  LONDON,  E. 


PETROLEUM  ! 
PETROLEUM!! 
PETROLEUM ! 

Brilliant  Illuminant. 

In  casks,  carriage  paid,  8d, 
per  gallon,  Casks  free. 

ANDREW  POTTER, 

Melbourne  Works, 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Maker  to  the  Queen  and 
Prince  of  Wales. 


THE  BEST  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING  IS  BY  HOT  WATER. 


FOR  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

Supplied  with  various  arrangement  of  Pipes 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Comprising  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron. 

Boilers,  Pipes,  Valves,  Radiators,  &c  .  &c. 

W.  Jonas'  Treatise  “Heating  by  Hot  Water." 

Second  Edition ,  216  pages,  cloth,  2 s.  6 d.  nett ;  per  post  2s.  10 d 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s. ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5 ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations  thirty  words  for  is.  6d.,  prepaid. 


October  19,  1895. 
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NATIONAL  TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR-  A.  F.  BARRON 

Subscriptions  to  this  Testimonial  are  now  respectfully  solicited  by 

THE  COMMITTEE. 

Chairman:  Dr.  M.  T.  MASTERS,  F.R.S. 


Herbert  J.  Adams,  Enfield 
J.  Assbee.  Covent  Garden 
Edward  W.  Badger,  Birmingham 
W.  Y.  Baker,  Thames  Bank  Iron  Co. 

H.  Balderson,  Hemel  Hempstead 
H.  Bal'lantine,  The  Dell,  Eg'ham 
P.  Barr,  Covent  Garden 

E.  J.  Beale,  J.P.,  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co. 

Gilbert  Beale,  High  Holborn 
John  Bertram,  Crystal  Palace 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Teddington 
James  Boyd,  Junr.,  Paisley 
W.  Bull,  Chelsea 

Rev.  C  H.  Bulmer,  Credenhill  Rectory,  Hereford 

P.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  Dublin 

John  Burn,  Abbey  Park,  Leicester 

H.  Canned,  Swanley 

J.  Cheal,  Messrs.  J.  Cheat  &  Sons 

Col.  R.  Trevor  f'larke,  Daventrv 

H.  J.  Clayton.  Grimston  Park  Gardens 

W.  Coomber,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

W.  G.  Cummins,  Grange  Gardens,  Carslralton 

G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  N. 

W.  Cuthbertson,  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 

H.  J.  Cutbusb,  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son 
R.  Dean,  Ealing 

W.  Denning,  Hampton 
Malcolm  Dunn,  Dalkeith,  N.B. 

P.  W.  Fairgrieve,  Dunkeld,  N.B. 

Robert  Fenn,  Sulhamstead 
Bruce  Findlay,  Manchester 

D.  T.  Fish,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
John  Fraser,  Gardening  World 

W.  Marshall,  Auchinraith,  Bexley. 


John  Fraser,  South  Woodford 

M.  Gleeson,  Warren  House  Gardens 

T.  Glen,  Worth  Park  Gardens 

W.  Goldring,  Gloucester  Road,  Kew 

George  Gordon,  Gardeners’  Magazine 

R.  Greenfield,  Leamington 

John  Harrison,  Leicester 

W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace 

H.  Herbst,  Kew  Road,  Richmond 

Dr.  Hogg,  Journal  of  Horticulture 

James  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens 

E.  Ranger  Johnson,  Earl’s  Court 
H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham 

P.  E.  Kay,  Claigmar,  Finchley 

John  Laing,  The  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill 

F.  Q.  Lane,  J.P.,  Berkhamsted 
W.  B.  Latham,  Birmingham 

R.  Lindsay,  Edinburgh  Botanical  Gardens 
J.  Mcludoe,  Hutton  Hall  Gardens 
A.  McKinnon,  Scone  Palace,  Perth 
Major  Mason,  The  Firs,  Warwick 
H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton 

G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens 
W.  Miller,  Combe  Abbey 

Geo.  Monro,  Covent  Garden 

Arnold  Moss,  Messrs.  J.  'Wrench  &  Sons 

Chas.  Noble,  Bagshot 

G.  Norman,  Hatfield 

W.  J.  Nutting,  Messrs.  Nutting  &  Sons 
James  O’Brien,  Harrow 
C.  E.  Osman,  132,  Commercial  Street,  E. 
Andrew  Pears,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth 

H.  M.  Pollett,  Bickley,  Kent 


Treasurer:  HARRY  J.  VEITCH,!  Esq. 

Wm.  Robinson,  The  Garden 
Thos.  Rochford,  Turnford 
T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Chelmsford 

F.  Sander,  St.  Albans 

S.  M  Segar,  South  Kensington 

Lieut.-Col.  I.  I.  Sexby,  14,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

N.  N.  Sherwood,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son 

A.  H.  Smee,  The  Grange,  Carshalton 

J.  Smith,  Mentmore 

J.  F.  Smith,  Cullen  House  Gardens,  N.B. 

W.  Spinks,  Solihull,  Birmingham 
Arthur  W.  Sutton, Reading 
J.  Sweet,  Whetstone 
David  Syme,  Edinburgh 
James  Tegg,  Bearwood 
Owen  Thomas.  Frogmore 

D.  Thomson,  Drumlanrig  Castle  Gardens,  N.B 
John  Thomson,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

H.  Turner,  Slough 

John  Unite,  Edgware  Road 

P.  C.  M.  Yeitch,  J.P.,  Exeter 

Henri  L.  de  Vilmorin,  Paris 

J.  Walker,  Ham  Common 

Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill 

A.  Watkins,  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson 

Chas.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle  Gardens,  N.B. 

A.  W.  G.  Weeks,  Chelsea 

H.  Williams,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son 

H.  J.  Wimsett,  Chelsea 

H.  T.  Wooderson,  Upper  Tooting 

G.  Woodward,  Barham  Court  Gardens 
John  Wright,  171,  Fleet  Street 

G.  Wythps,  Syon  House  Gardens 


Honorary  Secretaries 

B.  Wynne,  1,  Danes  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


FIRST  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


H.  Appleby,  Dorking 
H.  Ballantine  The  Dell  Gardens 
Peter  Barr,  King  Street,  W.C. 
John  Bertram,  Crystal  Palace 
T.  Bevan,  East  Finchley  ... 

H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Burgess  I 
Rev.  C.  H.  Bulmer,  Credenhill 

J.  Cheal,  Crawley  . 

W.  Coleman,  Eastoor 
W.  L.  Corry.  Finsbury  Sti-eet 
P.  Crowley,  Waddon,  Croydon 
W.  G.  Cummins,  Carshalton 

R.  Dean,  Ealing  . 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay 
Malcolm  Dunn,  Dalkeith  ... 
Bruce  Findlay,  Manchester 
D.  T.  Fish,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
John  Fraser,  South  Woodford 

W.  Goldring,  Kew  . 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P 

Geo.  Gordon,  Kew  . 

Dr.  Gorton,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

H.  Herbst,  Richmond 
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T.  B.  Haywood,  Reigate  . 

J. Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens 

E.  Ranger  Johnson . 

P.  E.  Kay,  Finchley . 

John  Laing,  Forest  Hill 

F.  Q.  Lane,  J.P.,  Berkhamsted . 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  . 

J.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall . 

W.  Marshall,  Bexley  . 

Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S . 

James  Maxwell,  Screel  . 

H.  B  May,  Upper  Edmonton  . 

W.  Miller,  Combe  Abbey . 

G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  . 

Geo.  Munro,  Covent  Garden  . 

W.  J.  Nutting,  Southwark  Street 

James  O'Brien,  Harrow  . 

Osman  &  Co.,  Commercial  Street,  E.  ... 

A  .  Outram,  Fulham . 

Andrew  Pears,  Isleworth . 

H.  M.  Pollett,  Bickley  . 

H.  W.  Pownall . 


The  Committee  request  that  all  communications  with  reference  to  the  Testimonial  be 
scriptions  will  be  received  and  acknowledged. 
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addressed  to  Mr  Wynne,  Strand,  W.C  ,  by  whom  sub- 


WEBBS’ 


Free  by  Post 


or 


BULBS 


WEBBS’  21/-  BOX 


FOR 


GREENHOUSE  DECORATION, 


&c„ 


i  Amaryllis  Formosissima. 
ioo  Crocus,  five  choice  varie¬ 
ties. 

i  Cyclamen  Persicum. 

12  Hyacinths,  choice  named 
varieties. 

9  Jonquils,  sweet-scented, 
i  Lilium  Lancifolium. 

6  Narcissus  Bulbocodium. 


9  Polyanthus  Narcissus. 

25  Scilla  Siberica. 
too  Snowdrops. 

6  Tulips,  Due  Van  Thol, 
scarlet. 

18  Tulips,  early  single,  six 
varieties. 

6  Tulips,  Rex  Rubrorum, 
double. 

6  Tulips,  Tournesol,  dble, 


OTHER  BOXES  from  5s.  to  105s  each. 


WEBBS'  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing  complete  cultural 
instructions,  Post  Free,  6d.  Gratis  to  customers. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  I  he  Queen  and 
H.R.H  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


15,000  PRIZE  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES 

(Strong,  well-rooted,  and  very  plump  hearts). 

Price  12s.  per  doz.  Special  terms  for  quantity.  Catalogues  free. 
ARTHUR  PIKE,  3,  Windsor  Place,  Cardiff. 


THE  KING  OF  DENDROBES. 


Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Schroderiana. 
2,000  blooms  now  open. 

Inspection  cordially  invited. 
RARE  DENDROBIUMS  A  SPECIALITY. 

JAMES  CYPHER,  Cheltenham. 
DAFFODILS  IN  GRASS  !  !  ! 

DAFFODILS  IN  ORCHARDS  !  !  ! 
DAFFODILS  and  SQUILLS  in  WOODS!!! 
DAFFODILS  FOR  FORCING  !  !  ! 


LATE  SINGLE  SELF  COLOURED  TULIPS. 


A  Rare  Collection  at — 

HARTLAND’S  Seed  Warehouse,  CORK. 

Write  for  Bulb  Lists. 

HORNE'S  FRUIT  TReTdRESSINgT 

For  Capturing  the  Winter 
Moths.  Invaluable  where 
trees  are  troubled  with  the 
caterpillar  pest  This  is  the 
best  month  in  the  year  for 
the  purpose.  Write  at  once 
for  particulars  and  price. 


CATALOGUES  are  now 
ready  of  the  NINTH 
ANNUAL  GREAT 
FRUIT  TREE  SALE. 
100,000  Trees,  25,000  New 
A,  Male;  B,  Female.  Strawberry,  Royal 
Sovereign,  2,500  of  the  new  Plum,  Monarch,  are  in¬ 
cluded  On  the  Premises,  Oct.  23,  1895.  Absolutely 
without  reserve. 

W.  HORNE,  Cliffe,  Rochester,  Kent. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  113. 


“  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man  "—Bacon. 


*|W#ifl  Iptii 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S, 

SATURDAY ,  OCT.  igth,  1895. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  October  21st. — Sale  of  Plants  from  Belgium  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Tuesday,  October  22nd.— Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 

Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Wednesday,  October  23rd.— Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by- 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 
Thursday,  October  24th. — Sale  of  Plants  from  Belgium  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Friday,  October  25th.— Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

^ZIThere  is  true  blue  ? — Of  all  the  colours 
which  florists  labour  to  obtain 
amongst  their  favourite  flowers,  none  per¬ 
haps,  are  more  sought  after  than  blue,  and 
few  are  more  delusive  and  disappointing. 
At  one  time  the  idea  of  a  blue  Chinese 
Primula  is  in  vogue ;  at  other  times  a  blue 
Primrose,  Polyanthus,  Rose,  Pelargonium, 
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Amaryllis,  Carnation,  or  Chrysanthemum, 
is  creating  a  tumult  amongst  the  votaries 
of  the  floral  world.  At  last  some  lucky 
cultivator  makes  or  thinks  he  has  made  the 
desirable  find  at  last ;  but  when  he  brings 
his  acquisition  under  the  public  eye  and 
the  withering  glance  of  carping  criticism, 
his  hopes  and  anticipations  fade  directly, 
for  everybody  is  dissatisfied  with  his  cher¬ 
ished  blue  variety,  which  is  despised  as  a 
washy  thing,  or  not  blue  at  all,  but  some 
other  colour  to  which  different  authorities 
give  different  names.  The  rewards  offered 
for  a  blue  Dahlia  or  Rose  have  never  been 
awarded,  if  indeed,  they  have  ever  been 
claimed.  The  blue  Chrysanthemum  is 
regarded  as  mythical  by  the  sceptical, 
because  it  has  never  been  seen  except  on 
gaily  painted  Japanese  vases. 

Amongst  the  many  mauve,  lilac,  purple, 
and  violet  varieties  of  Pansies  and  Violas, 
the  florist  has  been  looking  for  blue,  and  at 
last  labels  it  “  true  blue  ”  in  a  half-doubting 
have-believing  mood,  simply  because  it  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  thing  that  is 
wanted.  The  richly  coloured  varieties  of 
the  blue  Primroses  have  been  compared 
with  the  Gentian  and  found  wanting.  But 
if  neither  of  the  Gentians  possess  a  true 
blue  colour,  the  comparison  in  this  case  is 
no  criterion.  There  is,  indeed,  a  number  of 
colours  amongst  the  Gentians,  and  often  in 
the  same  flower  ;  varieties  all  tending  in 
different  directions  may  be  found  in  Gen- 
tiana  acaulis,  and  probably  in  others.  The 
blue  Carnation  has  been  ridiculed  as  a 
washy  thing  only  comparable  to  heliotrope. 
Strange  to  say,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  comes  the  cheerful  warning  that  a 
blue  Carnation  is  in  sight  in  England. 
Nevertheless  from  the  same  quarter  comes 
the  disappointing  news  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  true  blue  in  Flora’s  world. 
It  is  often  seen,  however,  in  the  sky,  and  is 
a  colour  that  is  devoid  of  any  admixture  of 
yellow  or  red. 

This  is  the  dictum  of  Mr.  F.  Schuyler 
Mathews  as  promulgated  in  the  American 
Florist.  He  bases  his  assertion  on  personal 
experience,  but  that  being  necessarily 
limited,  he  admits  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  “  exception  which  makes  the  rule,” 
may  not  have  been  met  with.  Another 
writer  mentions  two  flowers  he  has  always 
believed  to  be  true  blue— namely,  Ipomoea 
Nil  and  a  species  of  Commelina.  Mr. 
Mathews  has  not  seen  the  Ipomoea  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  must 
be  a  reddish  blue,  seeing  that  most  of  the 
other  species  tend  that  way,  even  the  bluest 
of  them.  Here  again  the  argument  of  the 
florist  is  reduced  to  nil.  Many  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Mathews,  the  nearest  approach 
to  true  blue  in  the  floral  world  is  met  with 
in  the  Forget-me  not ;  yet  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  it.  We  are  not  surprised  at  that,  and 
would  have  looked  in  fifty  or  a  hundred 
flowers  for  such  a  colour  before  falling  back 
upon  a  flower  which  exhibits  a  pinkish  hue 
when  it  expands,  and  at  best  is  only  of  a  light 
blue  washed  with  white  and  having  a  yellow 
eye. 

“  Blue  is  as  volatile  as  alcohol  ”  says 
the  same  writer,  and  if  that  is  evidenco 
of  the  colour  under  discussion  then 
he  may  find  it  in  the  Corn  Blue¬ 
bottle,  in  the  wild  Chicory,  in  the  best 
coloured  forms  of  Vanda  caerulea,  in  the 
the  Harebell,  Commelina  coelestis,  Ipomoea 
Fearii,  several  of  the  Tradescantias  or 
Spider-worts,  Farkspurs,  and  many  others 
which  lose  their  colours  entirely,  and  that 
very  rapidly  when  one  attempts  to  dry  the 
cut  flowers.  Another  fact  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  is  that  albinos  are  found  in  a  state  of 
nature  amongst  nearly  all  flowers  that  are 
popularly  termed  blue.  But  this  also 


applies  to  pink,  rose,  red,  scarlet,  violet  and 
other  flowers.  If  Mr.  Mathews’  opinion  of 
true  blue  is  to  be  regarded  as  final,  then 
the  ideal  which  the  florist  has  been  panting 
to  attain  would  be  unattainable. 

- - 

Mr.  Henry  Mayne,  for  nearly  ten  years  gardener  at 
Newton  College,  South  Devon,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  H.  B.  Mildmay,  Esq.,  Shoreham  Place, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Mr  Jay,  late  gardener  at  Bracon-Ash  Lodge,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  T.  Wynne,  gardener 
to  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Ferguson-Davie,  of  Yelverton 
Rectory,  Norwich.  The  latter  was  obliged  to  resign 
through  broken  health. 

The  Major  Oak  in  Sherwood  Forest  has  a  girth  of 
30  ft.,  and  the  branches  overshadow  a  circle  about 
240  ft.  in  diameter.  A  hollow  in  the  trunk  would 
accommodate  twelve  persons  standing  close  to¬ 
gether. 

Of  Sweet  Peas  there  are  at  least  seven  white- 
flowered  varieties  in  cultivation.  Some  have  white 
and  others  black  seeds,  the  latter  being  the  stronger 
growers.  Surely  some  of  the  poorest  varieties 
could  now  be  weeded  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
rest. 

Cats  and  Pansies. — A  correspondent  of  American 
Gardening  says  that  one  flower-loving  old  tabby  used 
to  sit  upon  the  coarse  meshes  of  the  square  screen 
used  for  protection,  and,  thrusting  her  paw  through, 
turn  the  Pansy  faces  upward  to  admire  them,  but 
that  was  all  the  harm  she  ever  did. 

Cornus  Brachypoda  is  a  most  distinct  species,  and 
a  fine  tree  of  it,  nearly  20  ft.  high,  stands  in  the 
Coombe  Wood  Nursery,  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea.  The  branches,  which  spread  out 
horizontally,  are  in  tiers,  more  or  less  regular,  one 
above  the  other,  and  so  thickly  clothed  with  leaves 
as  to  give  the  tree  a  distinctly  solid  aspect.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  shining  deep  olive-green,  and  their 
venation  is  particularly  prominent. 

Chippenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  the  5th 
inst.  a  deputation  of  this  society  waited  on  the 
President,  Mr.  John  Gladstone,  of  Bowden  Park,  and 
presented  him  with  a  Silver  Medal  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  silver  anniversary  of  the  society.  The 
medal,  which  was  richly  embossed  and  inscribed, 
was  presented  by  Mr.  A.  Wright,  the  secretary,  and 
suitably  acknowledged  by  the  recipient. 

Preservation  of  wild  flowers.— In  Switzerland  a 
society  has  long  been  formed  for  the  preservation  of 
wild  flowers  and  for  preventing  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  wild  plants  by  offering  to  supply  plants 
and  seeds  to  applicants.  Many  who  noticed  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  all  our  large  towns,  lanes, 
woods,  and  banks  of  streams  are  denuded  of  their 
natural  ornaments  by  careless  holiday  folk  who 
carry  away  plants  at  times  when  there  is  no  chance 
of  their  bearing  transplanting,  have  suggested  that  a 
society  for  the  preservation  of  wild  flowers  should  be 
formed  in  England.  Perhaps  the  newly-formed 
parish  councils  will  take  some  action  in  the  matter 
by  supplying  small  seedling  plants  and  seeds  to 
applicants. 

Sou  rce  of  I  nsect  Powder.— The  flowers  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  cinerariaefolium  are  cultivated  in  Dalmatia,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  the  powder  which  has 
such  a  reputation  as  an  insect  destroyer.  The  whole 
of  the  supply  of  these  flowers  has  hitherto  been 
derived  from  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia  and 
the  neighbouring  state,  Montenegro.  Trieste  is  the 
market  to  which  these  flowers  are  brought,  and  from 
thence  they  are  distributed  to  the  average  annual 
value  of  from  -£40,000  to  £50,000.  The  plant  is  one 
that  is  easily  cultivated  in  any  kind  of  soil,  and  in 
any  warm  temperate  climate.  Within  quite  recent 
years  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Australia, 
California,  and  South  Africa,  in  each  of  which  its 
cultivation  on  an  extended  scale  for  commercial 
purposes  is  contemplated.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Berlin  it  is  also  stated  that  the  plant  is  grown  largely, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  Dalmatia  is  the  principal 
source  from  whence  Europe  and  America  draw  their 
supplies. 


Mrs.  Tarr,  of  Ford,  Wiveliscombe,  picked  several 
ripe  Strawberries  last  week  from  her  garden. 

When  the  Princess  of  Wales  returns  to  her  Norfolk 
home  at  Sandringham  House,  she  will  find  a  second 
crop  of  Strawberries. 

Cranberry  picking  has  been  a  remunerative  occupa¬ 
tion  in  the  district  of  Tomintoul,  Banffshire,  N.B., 
this' season. 

The  Orange  Crop  of  Southern  California  has 
brought  a  return  of  £371,400  to  the  growers  this 
year. 

While  gathering  Samphire  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Dee  at  Holywell,  a  boy  was  surrounded  by  the  in¬ 
coming  tide,  washed  away  and  drowned. 

The  cloud  of  smoke  which  sometimes  obscures  the 
London  sky,  especially  in  autumn  and  winter,  is 
estimated  to  weigh  about  300  tons,  of  which  250  tons 
are  hydro-carbon,  the  rest  solid  carbon.  A  genius 
for  figures  estimates  that  the  smoke  of  London  for  a 
year  is  worth  £2,000,000. 

The  oldest  of  the  market  women  of  Paris  has  just 
died  at  the  age  of  94.  She  supplied  vegetables  to  the 
Tuileries  in  the  days  of  Charles  X.  and  Napoleon 
III.,  and  for  many  years  it  was  believed  that  the 
Emperor  was  in  love  with  her. 

Weeds  that  might  be  useful. — There  are  two 
plants,  says  The  Echo,  regarded  as  weeds  in  America 
that  might  become  useful  vegetables  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  One  is  the  wild  Lettuce,  common  on  the  plains, 
which  may  be  gathered  in  abundance  in  spring.  It 
resists  heat  and  dryness  remarkably  well.  The  other 
is  the  Astragalus  crassicarpus,  whose  prolific  seeds 
partake  of  the  flavour  of  the  Haricot,  Asparagus,  and 
Salsify.  It  is  ready  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Most 
of  our  succulent  vegetables  have  a  humble  origin. 
Out  of  the  many  thousands  of  wild  plants  only  a 
hundred  or  two  are  used  as  food,  but  selection  and 
cultivation  would  no  doubt  render  many  others 
edible. 

Widcombe  Horticultural  Club. — There  was  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  fruit  at  the  monthly 
gathering  of  the  members  of  the  Widcombe  Horti- 
ticultural  Club,  held  on  the  8th  inst.  at  the  Church 
room,  Widcombe  Hill.  Prizes  were  offered  for  eight 
and  four  dishes,  'and  in  the  larger  class  there  was 
some  very  keen  competition.  Mr.  G.  Hayes  (Lord 
Weymouth's  gardener)  beat  all  his  friendly  rivals 
with  a  charming  collection,  comprising,  besides 
Apples  and  Pears,  dishes  of  Nuts,  Grapes  and  Straw¬ 
berries.  Mr.  J.  Hinton,  the  president  of  the  club, 
ran  him  very  close.  In  the  smaller  competition  Mr. 
W.  T.  Dudley  took  the  prize.  Mr.  F.  Nash  after¬ 
wards  contributed  an  excellent  paper  on  Rose 
Culture,  basing  his  observations  on  the  results  of 
many  years'  experience  of  Rose  growing. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— A  meeting  of 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  was  held  at 
5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  inst,. 
Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Murray,  Blackford  House,  the 
president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Charles  Comfort, 
Broomfield,  Davidson’s  Mains,  contributed  a  paper 
on  "  Herbaceous  plants  as  a  source  of  cut-flower 
supply.”  Mr.  Comfort  pointed  out  that  at  no  time 
in  the  history  of  horticulture  was  there  such  a 
demand  for  cut  flowers  as  at  the  present.  This  in¬ 
creased  deman'd  had  naturally  led  to  many  marked 
changes  in  the  character  and  the  composition  of  our 
collections  of  plants,  both  indoors  and  out  of  doors. 
These  changes  were  simply  the  result  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Cut  flowers 
were  wanted  in  great  quantities,  and  it  was  the 
business  of  horticulturists  to  give  increased  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  the  class  of  plants  for  which 
the  demand  existed. 

Birkenhead  Gardeners’  Association.— The  opening 
meeting  of  the  second  session  of  the  Birkenhead 
and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  was  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Grange  Road,  when  a 
lecture  entitled  “Holland  and  the  Bulb  Growers  ” 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Wilson  Ker,  of  Liverpool, 
who,  besides  being  an  enthusiastic  and  pro¬ 
minent  grower  of  bulbs,  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  paying  visits  to  Holland  since  1862,  and 
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who  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  hall  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  filled  by  an  attentive  audience.  Mr.  W. 
H.  B.  Yeo,  the  Chairman  of  the  Association,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  said  he  thought  everyone  in  Birkenhead 
was  a  lover  of  flowers,  and  the  society  of  which  he 
was  chairman  did  not  want  to  confine  itself  simply 
to  its  own  borders,  but  to  identify  itself  with  the 
town  generally,  and,  therefore,  they  had  ventured  to 
rent  the  large  room  in  which  they  were  assembled, 
and  invite  the  general  public  to  be  present  at  their 
meetings,  feeling  sure  that  the  public  would  feel  in¬ 
terested  in  the  movement,  and  would  think  the 
Association  was  doing  something  worthy  of  its 
existence  in  the  town.  He  then  briefly  introduced 
Mr.  Ker,  who  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
methods  of  cultivation  pursued  in  Holland.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Yeo  said  that  up  to 
that  night  he  had  always  thought  of  Holland  as  a 
flat  and  uninteresting  country.  He  suggested  that 
the  incoming  Town  Council  should  take  measures  to 
provide  Hyacinths  for  the  decoration  of  the  park 
and  other  public  buildings,  especially  as  they  were 
so  cheap. 

Paxton  Society.  —  The 
subject  for  consideration 
at  the  Paxton  Society’s 
weekly  meeting  at  the 
Woolpacks  Hotel,  on  the 
2Tst  ult.,  was  “  The 
Tomato,”  and  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  W.  H. 

Vere,  gardener  to  Mi.  W. 

H.  Stewart,  J.P.,  of  Miln- 
thorp  House.  Aid.  Milnes 
presided,  and  the  vice¬ 
chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  B.  Whiteley.  There 
was  a  good  attendance. 

Some  capital  specimens 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Vere, 

Messrs.  Twigge  &  Son, 
and  other  successful  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  Tomato.  Mr. 

Vere,  who  has  given 
special  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Tomato, 
and  is  recognised  as  an 
authority  on  the  matter, 
read  a  somewhat  short  but 
pointed  and  thoroughly 
practical  paper  on  the 
subject  he  had  consented 
to  deal  with,  and  he 
adhered  closely  to  the 
question.  In  the  course 
of  his  excellent  paper  he 
clearly  and  fully  described 
the  mode  of  culture  he 
has  practised  for  the  past 
four  years  with  signal 
success,  and  gave  his 
hearers  every  detail.  A 
very  lengthy  and  most  in- 
terestingdiscussion  ensued 
on  the  paper,  in  which 
Messrs.  Twigge,  Hudson, 

Swailes,  Pitts,  Hardwick,  Goodyear,  Fallas,  East- 
wood,  Thomas,  Wilson,  Bevitt,  Parkin,  and  others 
took  part,  and  a  number  of  questions  were  put  to 
and  answered  by  the  essayist.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  allusion  was  made  to  the  vast  quantity  of 
Tomatos  now  grown  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
asserted  that  the  English  varieties  are  far  superior  to 
those  received  from  foreign  countries.  The  medicinal 
properties  of  the  Tomato  were  also  pointed  out  by 
some  of  the  speakers,  who  said  that  in  this  respect 
it  was  equal  to  the  Apple,  and  very  far  superior  to 
the  Cucumber. 

- - 

AGAPANTHUS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  house  all  pot  plants,  it  becomes  in  all 
gardens,  particularly  those  possessing  a  limited 
amount  of  glass,  a  case  of  crowding  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  At  the  present  time  “  Mums  ”  are  first 
favourites,  and  considering  the  beautiful  weather  we 
had  the  latter  part  of  last  month— which  was  grand 
for  ripening  up  the  wood — they  should  have,  and  fully 
deserve,  a  good  position  t  develop  their  blooms.  I 


notice  a  correspondent  has  been  enquiring  about  the 
good  old  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus).  It 
is  a  strong  rooting  plant,  and  should  be  potted  in 
good  turfy  loam  and  well  rotted  manure,  adding  a 
good  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand.  It  makes  a  good 
subject  for  the  decoration  of  conservatories,  or  grown 
in  tubs  for  the  adornment  of  the  flower  garden, 
entrances,  or  other  positions.  Abundance  of  water 
should  be  given  during  the  summer.  A  fine  com¬ 
panion  to  the  above  is  the  white-flowered  variety, 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  albiflorus.  We  had  half  a 
dozen  large  plants  in  the  conservatory  this  season, 
and  a  fine  show  they  made,  lasting  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  they  are  not  so  transitory  as  many  things  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Water  should  be  given  sparingly  through  the 
winter.  They  can  be  kept — at  least  for  a  time  until 
space  is  available — under  the  greenhouse  staging,  or 
in  any  building  where  they  can  get  light  and  are  safe 
from  frost.  Should  they  require  re-potting  that  will 
be  performed  in  the  spring ;  over-potting  is  not 
necessary,  neither  do  they  require  it  annually.  When 
they  require  their  final  shift,  and  it  is  not  desirable 
to  increase  it,  pot  or  tub  them  rather  low,  as  they 


rise,  and  then  it  is  difficult  to  supply  water  if  the 
tubs  get  too  full: — Pathfinder. 

- - ■ 

DOWN  ABERDEEN  WAY. 

We  were  more  than  delighted  on  reaching  Aberdeen 
to  find  our  old  and  worthy  friend,  Mr.  James  Cocker, 
once  more  fairly  restored  to  health,  with  a  measure 
of  that  pristine  vigour  for  which  he  has  been  so 
famous  during  the  many  years  hehas.as  a  nurseryman 
of  the  first  order,  and  as  an  exhibitor,  been  before  the 
public  throughout  the  British  Isles.  Accustomed 
as  Mr.  Cocker  is  to  the  flowing  tide  of  success  at  the 
hands  of  all  the  most  competent  of  modern  judges, 
yet  there  is  withal  a  genial  and  homely  welcome  to 
even  the  most  humble  devotee  of  the  horticultural 
art,  and  if  the  writer  may  put  upon  record  his 
esteem  and  appreciation  of  the  many  kindnesses  of 
which  Mr.  Cocker  has  been  the  author  from  time  to 
time,  that  record  will  be  but  an  insufficient  recogni¬ 
tion. 

Away  on  the  north  side  of  Aberdeen,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Granite  City  itself,  is  situated  the 
Sunny  Park  nursery  ground  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  James  Cocker  &  Sons,  and  in  this  short  notice  it 


is  our  object  to  provide  our  readers  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  why  and  wherefore  connected 
with  those  wonderful  Roses  which,  from  time  to 
time,  they,  in  common  with  many  thousands  of  the 
British  public,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspect¬ 
ing  at  the  many  flower  shows  where  this  firm  are 
wont  to  compete.  The  Roses,  then,  form  the  chief 
feature  to  which  we  purpose  directing  attention  ;  but 
at  Sunny  Park  Nursery  the  general  nursery  stock 
only  is  to  be  found,  whilst  across  the  city,  at  Morn¬ 
ing  Field  Nursery,  belonging  to  the  same  firm,  the 
Roses  are  to  be  found.  Nevertheless,  Sunny  Park 
has  its  attractions  ;  there  is  a  considerable  acreage 
of  Scotch  h  ir  in  its  babyhood,  which  our  professional 
friends  will  recognise  as  two  year  and  one  year 
stuff. 

Sweet  Williams  are  a  favourite  flower  with  Mr. 
Cocker  and  in  these  we  find  an  instance  of  the  re¬ 
awakening  of  the  interest  that  the  public  used  to 
take  in  these  and  similar  descriptions.  The  main 
object  that  this  firm  has  in  view  with  regard  to 
Sweet  Williams  is  to  produce  a  true  variety  free  of 
the  serrated  petals.  Dahlias  are  another  feature  to 
be  met  with  at  this  nursery,  and  the  true  Cactus 

varieties  are  a  speciality, 
and  here  we  certainly  find 
them  in  perfection.  Many 
of  the  varieties  we  should 
like  to  dwell  upon  did 
space  permit.  Mr.  Cocker 
relates  a  very  interesting 
story  with  regard  to  the 
difficulties  he  met  in  the 
days  of  his  apprenticeship 
when  in  his  father’s  nur¬ 
sery.  He  had  to  seek  out 
for  himself  in  his  own  time 
and  at  his  own  expense 
that  knowledge  and  exper¬ 
ience  in  Dahlia  growing 
which  in  later  years  was 
destined  to  serve  him  so 
well.  Arriving  at  Morning 
Field  we  are  met  by  Mr. 
Cocker's  two  sons,  Mr. 
William  Cocker  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Cocker,  who 
are  associated  with  their 
father  in  the  business. 

The  acreage  occupied  by 
the  Roses  has  a  southern 
aspect,  the  ground  gently 
falling  from  north  to  south 
and  thus  affording  an  ex¬ 
cellent  drainage.  Here  we 
find  some  seventy  acres 
under  cultivation  mainly 
occupied  by  these  favour¬ 
ite  flowers,  grown  upon 
short  bushy  trees  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  thick  hedges. 
The  dwarf  Tea  Roses,  up¬ 
ward  of  50,000  in  number, 
successfully  went  through 
the  severe  winter  of 
1894-5  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  protection  than  that 
afforded  by  the  fencing  above  referred  to.  Whilst 
in  this  northerly  latitude  they  escaped  un¬ 
scathed,  we  in  the  south  know  to  our  cost 
to  what  extent  damage  by  frost  was  incurred 
in  our  lower  latitudes.  Although  it  was  almost  too 
late  in  the  season  to  see  these  acres  of  Rose  trees  in 
full  bloom,  yet  a  very  large  quantity  of  flowers  were 
still  blowing.  The  Duchess  of  York  is  a  variety 
comparatively  new,  having  only  been  sent  out  in  the 
autumn  of  1894.  It  is  considered  to  be  one  of  much 
promise,  although  not  a  exhibition  variety,  but  as  a 
garden  Rose  it  is  reckoned  by  the  raisers  to  be  the 
best  they  have  produced.  More  than  that,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  mildew  proof.  Climbing  Moss 
Roses  are  represented  in  their  thousands,  William 
Allan  Richardson,  a  favourite  with  everybody,  alone 
being  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  about  two  thousand, 
whilst  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  responsible  for  five 
thousand  more.  Of  the  old-fashioned  types  Messrs. 
Cocker  &  Sons  have  a  splendid  collection ;  of  the 
specimens  particularly  noticeable  there  are  the 
different  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Rosa  rugosa 
literally  covered  with  fruit  which  has  lately  found  a 
new  purpose  in  life.  Our  friends  inform  us  that  for 
covert  purposes  this  variety  is  now  largely 
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planted,  it  having  been  found  that  pheasants  thrive 
upon  the  fruit,  indicative  doubtless  of  the  latter- 
day  craving  with  some  amoDgst  us  tor  a  vegetarian 
diet. 

There  is  a  fine  brake  of  the  new  Penzance  Sweet 
Briers,  the  whole  of  the  family  being  represented  by 
nine  separate  varieties,  of  which  Messrs.  Cocker 
have  a  large  stock.  Here  we  find  also  Turner's 
Crimson  Rambler  in  strong  numbers  in  all  its 
native  beauty,  and,  did  space  permit,  we  might  add 
much  more.  In  passing  from  the  Rose  grounds 
proper  we  are  reminded  that  on  an  auspicious 
occasion  when  the  Inverness  show  was  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  at 
that  time  was  touring  in  Scotland,  His  Majesty 
personally  complimented  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons 
upon  their  magnificent  exhibit.  The  compliment 
was  undoubtedly  well  earned,  and  must  have  been 
a  very  pleasing  tribute  to  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons’ 
prowess. 

In  another  part  of  the  nursery  we  notice  the 
parent  collection  of  Montbretias,  some  specimens 
of  which  were  shown  so  well  at  Edinburgh.  Lilium 
auratum  bears  traces  of  the  recent  rains,  but  other¬ 
wise  the  collection  is  good.  Gaillardia  maxima  (a  gar¬ 
den  variety)  also  calls  for  a  word  of  praise,  and  in  the 
quarter  devoted  to  Marguerites  we  find  a  new  seed¬ 
ling  which  calls  for  some  comment  on  account  of  its 
unusual  beauty.  We  understand  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Messrs.  Cocker  to  dedicate  this  new 
form  to  the  name  of  Mrs.  Head,  wife  of  the  worthy 
superintendent  of  Crystal  Palace  fame.  Pyrethrums, 
both  double  and  single,  are  here  flowering  for  the 
second  time  this  season,  the  first  harvest  of  bloom 
having  taken  place  in  June.  Delphiniums,  Asters, 
and  Anemone  japonica  are  also  here  in  fine  order, 
Polyanthus  and  China  Roses,  together  with  Gladioli 
forming  a  pleasing  section  of  their  own. 

Little  wonder  then  that  when  Messrs.  Cocker 
enter  the  lists  in  competition  that  it  is  frequently  a 
foregone  conclusion  as  to  what  the  result  will  be. 
The  present  year's  list  of  honours  is  exceptionally 
large,  and  more  than  the  average.  In  taking  leave 
of  our  friends  we  may  express  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  same  good-natured  feeling  and  desire  to 
impart  information  will  be  as  readily  furnished  to 
any  of  your  readers  who,  like  your  correspondent  on 
this  occasion,  happen  to  be  “  Down  Aberdeen  Way.” 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


At  the  October  Chrysanthemum  show  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  the  8th  inst. 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  under¬ 
mentioned  subjects. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Esther  Smith. — In  this 
we  have  an  incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  of  a 
pure  ivory  white.  The  florets  are  broad,  closely 
arranged  and  more  or  less  interlacing  with  one 
another,  but  only  to  a  moderate  degree.  The  bloom 
measures  about  7  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  therefore 
admirably  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  is  an 
October-flowering  variety.  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
Castlehill,  Maidenhead. 

Chrysanthemum  Cl.  Bernard. — The  heads  of 
this  Japanese  variety  are  6  in.  across  and  present  a 
massive  appearance  on  account  of  the  great  amount 
of  material  in  the  centre.  The  florets  are  broad, 
recurving  more  or  less  and  of  a  rich  buff-red  with  a 
golden  reverse.  It  is  also  an  October-flowering 
variety.  Mr.  Robert  Owen. 

Chrysanthemum  Yellow  Gem. — The  fimbriated 
heads  of  this  pretty  and  distinct-looking  pompon  are 
golden-yellow  and  nearly  globular.  When  not  dis¬ 
budded  they  seem  below  the  average  size,  but  are 
not  the  less  pretty  notwithstanding.  Mr.  Robert 
Owen. 

Chrysanthemum  Boule  d’Or. — Here  we  have  an 
incurved  Japanese  sort  with  broad,  rather  closely 
overlapping  florets  of  a  clear  yellow  on  the  reverse 
which  is  the  only  surface  exposed  to  the  eye,  but  the 
inner  face  is  more  or  less  tinted  with  buff.  The 
bloom  would  measure  about  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  is 
of  great  depth  even  for  this  type.  There  is  a 
Chrysanthemum  of  this  name  already  in  cultivation 
but  the  florets  in  that  case  are  long  and  twisted. 
That  under  notice  is  Mr.  Calvat’s  variety.  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum  M«  Aug.  de  Lacvivier. — The 
blooms  of  this  Japanese  variety  range  from  5  in.  to 


6  in.  in  diameter  or  possibly  more,  and  are  more¬ 
over  very  full. and  of  great  depth.  The  florets  are 
recurved,  slightly  twisted,  or  curled  at  the  tips  and 
deep  salmon  with  a  golden  reverse.  Later  flowers 
come  much  darker  than  those  which  open  during 
the  early  part  of  October.  Those  described  are 
from  the  natural  crown  buds.  It  will  doubtless 
prove  a  fine  exhibition  variety  either  for  October  or 
November  shows.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 

Chrysanthemum  Phoebus. — The  blooms  in  this 
case  measure  about  6  in.  across,  and  are  clear  yellow 
on  the  outer  portions,  but  golden-yellow  in  the  centre 
which  is  very  compact  and  full.  The  outer  and 
paler  coloured  florets  are  long,  re  flexed  and  more  or 
less  twisted.  It  will  evidently  become  popular  for 
exhibition  purposes  when  more  widely  disseminated. 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Claremont  Nursery,  Woking. 
It  was  raised  by  M.  Lacroix. 

Chrysanthemum  President  Borel.  —  The 
blooms  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Jones,  gardener  to  C.  A. 
Smith-Ryland,  Esq.,  Barford  Hill,  Warwick,  were 

7  in.  in  diameter.  The  florets  are  of  considerable 
width  and  suffused  with  a  soft  rose  on  a  silvery 
white  ground.  The  reverse  is  also  silvery  and  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  material  in  the  centre. 

Saintpaulia  ionantha. — Every  year  finds  fresh 
admirers  for  this  pretty  stove  plant  which  everyone 
compares  to  a  bunch  of  Violets  when  in  full  bloom. 
It  is  a  remarkably  neat  habited  plant,  with  some¬ 
what  heart-shaped,  hairy  leaves  covering  the  surface 
of  the  pots.  The  violet  blue  flowers  are  enlivened 
with  the  golden-yellow  anthers  in  the  centre. 
Thirteen  plants  of  it  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs, 
The  Gardens,  Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead,  and  we 
may  say  we  have  never  seen  the  plant  more  profusely 
flowered. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  l  GLEANINGS, 


By  The  Editor. 


Cattleya  Leopold  II. — When  first  exhibited  this 
was  represented  as  a  variety  of  C.  gigas,  but  it  is 
now  generally  considered  as  a  hybrid  of  the  C.  har- 
dyana  group.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size,  and 
have  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  latter  being 
beautifully  undulated.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  of  a 
dark  crimson  with  a  narrow  white  edge,  but  on  each 
side  of  the  throat  is  a  large  white  patch  shaded  with 
yellow.  The  interior  of  the  tube  is  richly  orna¬ 
mented  with  crimson  and  yellow  lines.  It  flowered 
last  year  for  the  first  time  in  the  fine  collection 
attached  to  the  castle  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  at 
Laeken,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  not  only  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  its  having  first  appeared  in  his 
collection,  but  to  recall  that  this  monarch  is  a  zea¬ 
lous  and  well  informed  patron  of  horticulture.  Mr. 
Henry  Knight  has  charge  of  the  collection  of 
Orchids. — Lindenia  PI.  479. 

Dendrobium  nobile  candidulum. — The  white 
varieties  of  the  popular  D.  nobile  are  by  no  means 
numerous,  and  we  have  yet  to  discover  one  that  is 
wholly  white  like  D.  Phalaenopsis  hololeucum. 
That  under  notice  has  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  ; 
and  the  lamina  of  the  lip,  with  a  broad  margin  round 
the  sides  is  also  white,  but  the  large  purple  blotch 
in  the  throat  remains.  The  variety  will  doubtless 
find  many  admirers  when  it  comes  to  be  better 
known.  It  flowered  last  year  amongst  importations 
received  at  L' Horticulture  Internationale,  Brussels. 
The  other  fine  varieties  which  turned  up  were  of 
the  bright  red  and  purple  types. — Lindenia  PI.  480. 

Phaius  maculatus. — A  well-executed  illustration 
of  this  old  favourite  is  given  in  the  Lindenia  PI.  477. 
The  dark  green  leaves  blotched  with  yellowish  white 
furnish  a  reason  for  the  specific  name.  In  the  case 
under  notice  they  furnish  the  back  ground  to  two 
spikes  of  bloom.  The  sepals,  petals,  and  tube  of  the 
lip  are  light  yellow  ;  the  lamina  of  the  lip  is  brown¬ 
ish-purple,  blotched  with  yellow  round  the  margins, 
and  is  always  much  curled  and  wavy.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  Wallich,  and  sent  by 
him  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  1822.  All  the 
species  are  semi-terrestrial  in  habit,  and  should  be 
grown  in  light  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  sphagnum,  and  ample  drainage  to 
carry  off  the  superfluous  moisture  necessary  during 
the  active  period  of  growth. 

Cattleya  gigas  francon  v  i  1 1 e  n s i s . — The  sepals 


and  large  ovate  petals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are 
pure  white.  It  constitutes,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  only  variety  of  C.  gigas,  having  pure  white 
sepals  and  petals  ;  the  others,  including  C.  Leopold 
II.,  are  admitted  to  be  more  closely  allied  to  C.  bar- 
dyana.  The  variety  under  notice  has  a  very  large, 
deep  magenta-purple  lip  with  deeper  veins,  and  a 
broad  white  margin.  On  each  side  of  the  throat  is  a 
round  eye-like  blotch  of  white  shaded  inwardly 
with  yellow.  In  habit  of  growth  the  plant  is  similar 
to  the  type,  and  thrives  when  suspended  in  a  sunny 
position  near  the  glass,  with  plenty  of  ventilation.  It 
should  be  grown  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat  or 
Polypodium  fibre  and  sphagnum  with  a  few  modules 
of  charcoal  During  the  growing  period  it  must 
have  an  abundance  of  water,  and  after  maturity 
should  be  allowed  a  long  period  of  rest.  This  lovely 
Cattleya  was  first  flowered  in  the  fine  collection  of 
the  Due  de  Massa,  Chateau  de  Franconville,  par 
Luzarches,  France,  where  it  turned  up  by  chance, 
as  it  were,  amongst  an  importation  of  C  gigas.  The 
Duke  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  unique 
novelty. — Orchid  album  PI.  505. 

Cypripedium  concolawre. — As  the  name  is  in¬ 
tended  to  express,  this  hybrid  was  raised  from  C. 
concolor,  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  C.  lavrence- 
anum.  Coming  as  it  does  of  good  parents,  it  is  a  very 
choice  thing  amongst  the  hundreds  of  hybrids  now 
in  cultivation.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  soft,  rosy  purple, 
veined  and  more  or  less  netted  with  vinous  purple, 
while  the  tip  is  shaded  with  yellow,  this  hue 
extending  down  the  centre  almost  to  the  base, 
which  is  dotted  with  purple,  and  slightly  shaded 
with  green.  The  base  of  the  petals  is  delicate 
yellow,  passing  into  a  rosy  hue  afterwards,  and  are 
spotted  with  blackish  purple  in  lines  over  most  of 
the  surface.  The  lip  is  yellow  suffused,  and  veined 
with  rosy  purple.  The  flower  scape  grows  6  in.  or 
8  in.  high,  and  is  generally  twin-flowered.  The 
foliage  resembles  that  of  C.  lawrenceanum,  so  that 
in  every  respect  the  hybrid  is  a  very7  choice  one  It 
was  raised  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart  ,  at  Bur- 
ford  Lodge,  Dorking. —  Orchid  album  PI.  506. 

Schomburgkia  Humboldtii. —  The  flowering 
scapes  of  this  species  are  3  ft.  to  4  ft  long,  producing 
a  short  raceme  of  many  flowers  at  the  apex.  Each 
flower  measures  about  3  in.  across,  and  has  pale, 
rosy-purple  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  the  most 
conspicuous  organ  of  the  flower,  being  magenta- 
purple  with  a  large  orange  blotch  in  the  throat,  and 
a  white  margin  to  the  lamina.  The  species  is  rare 
in  cultivation.  The  illustration  in  the  Orchid  album 
PI.  507  was  prepared  from  a  specimen  which 
flowered  in  the  collection  of  the  Due  de  Massa, 
Chateau  de  Franconville,  par  Luzarches,  France. 
The  Schomburgkias  should  be  grown  on  rafts  or  in 
baskets,  suspended  near  the  glass  in  full  sunshine, 
and  afforded  plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  The  Cattleya  house  is  the  best  place  for 
them. 

Oncidium  ornithorhynchum.— To  those  un¬ 
acquainted  with  this  little  Orchid,  the  length  of  lime 
taken  by  the  flower  spikes  to  develop  and  expand 
their  blooms  is  somewhat  puzzling.  There  are 
several  other  species,  however,  which  behave  even 
more  mysteriously  than  that.  The  cultivator  is 
satisfied,  however,  when  at  last  the  small  rosy-purple 
flowers  of  this  species  do  expand  in  all  their  grace 
and  beauty.  Individually  the  flowers  are  small,  but 
collectively  they  are  showy,  owing  to  the  slender  and 
airy  character  of  the  panicles  and  their  branches. 
At  present  there  are  several  flowering  plants  of  it  in 
the  gardens  of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  but  the  largest  one  is  the  most  effective, 
since  it  carries  some  twenty  panicles,  the  blooms  of 
which  have  been  gradually  expanding  for  some  time 
past.  The  species  can  be  put  to  a  variety  of  purposes, 
either  in  the  cool  or  intermediate  section  of  the 
Orchid  house  or  used  for  short  periods  of  time  in 
dwelling  rooms. 

- - 

TIE  PLANT  HOUSES. 


The  Stove. 

Since  penning  the  last  calendar  the  weather  has 
undergone  a  remarkable  and  decided  change,  and 
great  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  warmer  houses  in  order  to  prevent  the 
sudden  change  harming  the  plants  indoors.  The 
fires  have  now  to  be  kept  going  pretty  vigorously, 
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not  only  by  night  but  a  good  part  of  the  day  as 
well,  for  the  cold,  saturated  atmosphere  that  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  week  or  two  are  sufficiently 
harmful.  Syringing  overhead  must  now  only  be 
practised  in  the  mornings  of  bright  days,  the  even¬ 
ing  applications  being  discontinued.  Indeed,  after 
the  expiration  of  October,  the  syringe  my  be  laid 
by — at  least,  in  so  far  as  its  regular  use  night  and 
morning  goes.  The  presence  of  more  fire  heat  will 
necessarily  mean  a  somewhat  drier  atmosphere  than 
has  hitherto  obtained,  and  this  must  be  kept  moist 
and  kindly  by  means  of  sprinkling  the  floors  and  the 
spaces  between  the  pots  on  the  plant  stages.  A 
damping  down  of  this  kind  given  as  it  begins  to  get 
dusk  will  last  through  the  night,  and  is,  moreover, 
not  open  to  the  objection  that  it  overloads  the 
atmosphere  with  moisture. 

Shading. — As  no  further  necessity  will  arise  for 
some  time  for  the  giving  of  shading,  the  blinds  may 
be  taken  down  at  once.  The  usual  plan  of  fastening 
them  to  the  rollers  is  by  tin  tacks.  These  may  be 
easily  extracted  now,  the  blinds  taken  down,  dried 
thoroughly,  neatly  rolled  up  and  put  away  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  another  season.  Some  advocate  leaving 
them  out  all  through  the  winter,  letting  them  down 
on  frosty  nights  to  help  keep  up  the  internal  heat  of 
the  house  But  this  system  is  not  a  truly  economical 
one,  as  blinds  so  treated  soon  rot  and  spoil,  although 
they  Certainly  preclude  the  necessity,  to  a  very  large 
degree,  for  such  hard  firing.  If  protection  of  this 
kind  is  required,  however,  a  length  of  tarpaulin  or 
other  waterproof  cloth  will  be  found  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  weather  far  better  than  does  the 
tiffany,  and  it  may  be  rolled  neatly  up  of  a  morning 
with  equally  great  facility.  Permanent  shading  of 
all  kinds  that  has  been  placed  on  glass  in  places 
where  blinds  could  not  be  made  to  work  properly, 
must  be  washed  off  without  delay,  if  it  has  not  been 
already  seen  to. 

Euphorbia  pulcherrima.  —  Nothing  can  be 
brighter  than  the  large  flower  heads  with  their 
plenitude  of  brilliant  scarlet  bracts,  produced  by 
these  plants.  As  the  earliest  batch  are  commencing 
to  develop  theirs,  weak  liquid  manure  of  some  kind 
should  be  given  them  as  required.  For  the  present 
the  main  stock  of  plants  may  be  kept  in  somewhat 
cooler  quarters  than  the  stove  affords,  bringing  a 
few  of  them  in  at  intervals,  so  as  to  distribute  their 
flowering  periods  over  as  long  as  a  season  as 
possible. 

Alocasias. — Although  during  the  summer  months 
these  fine  foliage  plants  may  have  the  water  poured 
into  them  without  stint,  a  little  more  care  must  be 
exercised  now.  Do  not  let  them  get  dry,  but  watch 
them  closely  in  order  to  see  that  they  do  not  get 
water  till  they  really  want  it.  Too  much  moisture 
at  the  root  during  autumn  and  winter  will  kkill  off 
the  thick  fleshy  roots  wholesale,  and  leave  the  plants 
in  a  sadly  crippled  condition  in  spring. 

Tropical  Water  Lilies.— Where  the  stove  is 
roomy  enough  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a 
tank,  aquatic  subjects  such  as  these  are  well  worth 
growing.  The  water  in  the  tank  may  now  be  suffered 
to  decline  a  few  degrees  in  temperature,  and  may 
also  be  lowered  in  depth,  so  as  to  bring  on  gradually 
that  state  of  rest  which  Nymphaeas  love  during  the 
winter  months,  and  which  is,  indeed,  so  beneficial  to 
their  welfare. 

The  Greenhouse. 

Owing  to  the  influx  of  material  that  has  been  stand¬ 
ing  out  of  doors  all  the  summer  this  department  will 
be  fairly  crowded,  and  room  a  correspondingly 
valuable  consideration.  Every  advantage  must  be 
taken  of  fine  bright  days  to  give  an  abundance  of  air, 
which  should  be  left  on  till  night-time,  taking  it  off 
then  for  fear  of  a  sudden  fall  of  the  mercury.  Fire 
heat  will  have  to  be  employed  at  intervals,  not  only 
to  keep  up  the  requisite  temperature  when  it 
threatens  to  drop  too  low,  but  also  to  expel  damp. 
On  foggy  days  particularly,  a  little  fire-heat  is  of 
great  service.  Watering  must  now  be  conducted  in 
the  mornings  only,  and  will  need  to  be  looked  after 
with  a  deal  of  care  and  judgment. 

Clerodendron  fallax.  —  Although  a  stove 
temperature  is  necessary  to  grow  this  plant,  once  it 
commences  to  flower  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature  will  suffice.  As  soon  as  flowering  is  in 
full  swing  the  plants  may  therefore  be  taken  out  of 
the  warm  pits  in  which  they  have  been  grown  on, 
and  transferred  to  the  greenhouse.  The  same 
remarks  will  also  apply  to  the  pretty  little  Scutel¬ 
laria  Mocciniana,  which  likewise  has  its  flowering 


period  considerably  extended  by  a  shift  into  a  cool 
house. 

Chrysanthemums. — It  is  high  time  that  these 
were  indoors  now.  Those  whose  buds  were  the 
forwardest  will  of  course  have  been  brought  in  first, 
but  none,  even  the  latest,  must  be  left  out  any 
longer.  As  a  rule  the  early  Peach  house,  or  orchard 
house  is  turned  into  an  improvised  greenhouse  for 
the  benefit  of  these  ever-popular  flowers.  If  these 
erections  are  of  the  lean-to  fashion,  the  wires  on  the 
back  wall  will  come  in  very  handy  as  a  means  of 
supporting  the  taller  ones,  those  of  dwarfer  stature 
being  arranged  according  to  size  and  the  slope  of  the 
roof  in  front.  By  this  means  all  are  brought  close 
to  the  glass  and  thus  the  plants  are  prevented  from 
becoming  drawn  and  spindly.  It  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  add  that  no  coddling  must  be  tolerated  ; 
for  after  the  open  air  discipline  such  treatment  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  injurious  in  the  first  'degree. 
Such  abundant  supplies  of  water  as  were  needed 
whilst  the  sun  was  exercising  his  tropical  strength, 
will  no  longer  be  required,  although  the  plants  must 
be  looked  over  daily  at  least.  Weak  manure  water 
may  be  given  whenever  the  plants  are  dry,  except 
to  such  as  are  in  flower,  in  which  case  it  must  not 
be  given,  as  it  only  shortens  the  life  of  the  blooms. 
A  little  attention  in  the  way  of  picking  off  dead 
leaves  and  of  staking  out  bush  plants  more  fully 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  enhanced  appearance 
of  tidiness  that  will  prevail. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

At  no  time  of  the  year,  perhaps,  does  a  more  hetero¬ 
geneous  collection  of  plants  find  a  refuge  within  the 
limits  of  the  frame  yard  than  at  the  present.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  a  good  deal  of  discretion 
will  be  needed  in  dealing  with  them.  Watering, 
particularly,  must  not  be  entrusted  to  a  novice, [unless 
of  course  he  is  well  looked  after.  Air  abundantly 
the  cold  frames  on  all  possible  occasions,  blocking 
the  lights  up  at  the  back  if  showery  weather  pre¬ 
vails. 

Paths. — A  word  of  advice  may  be  of  service  here. 
The  paths  running  round  the  frames  have  to  bear 
a  good  deal  of  traffic,  and  as  the  season  is  fast 
approaching  when  mud  will  be  pretty  plentiful 
some  steps  must  be  taken  to  give  a  clean  foothold. 
In  the  absence  of  gravel,  ashes  form  the  best  and 
cleanest  material  for  making  up  paths  of  this  kind. 

Covering. — All  unheated  structures  will  soon 
have  to  be  covered  up  regularly  each  night  in  order 
to  exclude  frost.  Russian  mats  should  therefore  be 
overhauled  at  once,  and  the  stock  replenished  by 
new  ones,  where  wear  and  tear  has  rendered  this 
necessary.  It  is  advisable  to  order  these  some 
weeks  before  they  are  likely  to  be  wanted,  as  the 
ragged  ends  will  need  to  be  trimmed  and  tied,  and 
this  will  form  a  “job  in  the  dry  ’’  during  wet  days, 
when  work  outside  is  impossible.  A  heap  of 
bracken  should  also  be  stored  in  a  vacant  shed  in 
readiness,  as  this  forms  valuable  covering  material, 
being  light  and  dry,  and  moreover  inexpensive,  as  it 
can  be  had  in  most  places  for  the  trouble  of  cutting 
and  carting. 

Border  Carnations. — It  is  now  high  time  that 
the  layers  of  these  were  lifted  from  the  open  ground. 
If  they  have  made  good  roots  so  much  the  better, 
but  even  if  they  have  only  formed  a  callus  they  may 
be  lifted  without  fear.  Almost  any  soil  will  do,  pro¬ 
vided  there  be  mixed  with  it  a  quantity  of  finely- 
crushed  bricks  or  crocks.  After  potting,  the  plants 
should  be  plunged  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  ashes  in 
a  cold  frame,  where  they  will  remain  in  safety 
through  the  ensuing  winter. 

Alpines. — Where  it  is  the  custom  to  put  some  of 
these  beautiful  plants  in  shallow  pots  and  pans  for 
use  in  the  conservatory  in  spring,  care  must  be 
exercised  now  in  order  to  see  that  they  do  not  get 
water-logged,  as  this  state  of  things  is  extremely  pre¬ 
judicial  to  them.  The  frames  in  which  they  are 
placed  must,  however,  be  aired  well  and  free,  pulling 
the  lights  entirely  off  on  fine  days. 

Freesias. — The  earliest  batch  of  these  must  be 
kept  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  pit  where  the 
temperature  ranges  about  550  Fahr.  by  night  and 
about  6o°  by  day.  The  growth  is  always  stronger 
when  the  use  of  too  much  fire-heat  is  avoided  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth. 
Attend  to  staking  and  tying  as  growth  calls  for  it, 
using  either  thin  stakes  painted  green  or  light  twigs 
cut  from  a  birch  broom. 

General  Work. — Late  batches  of  Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  Narcissi,  and  Liliums  may  be  potted  off  as 


soon  as  they  come  to  hand.  Others  which  were 
potted  up  about  six  weeks  ago,  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  ash-bed  at  once  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  The 
first  batch  of  Roman  Hyacinths  may  be  introduced 
into  heat  for  furnishing  very  early  blooms.  Pots  of 
tender  bedding  stuff  that  were  plunged  in  a  hot¬ 
bed  at  the  beginning  of  September  may  now  be 
removed  to  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  as  the 
cuttings  should  now  have  rooted.  Lobelias  must  be 
kept  well  on  the  dry  side  or  they  will  be  extremely 
liable  to  damp  off.  Alternantheras,  it  will  be  found, 
pass  through  the  winter  better  if  given  a  little  more 
heat,  say  a  minimum  night  temperature  of  55 '  Fahr. 
rising  to  6o°  by  day.— A.  S.  G. 

- - 

©leanings  j  trout  fhq  IDorlti 
of  Science 

Poisonous  Peas. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
South  Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mining  Engineers,  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Meachem  read  a  paper  on  "  Lathyrus  Poisoning 
amongst  the  Horses  at  Hamstead  Colliery.’’  He 
said  that  some  time  ago,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
horse  feed,  they  decided  to  use  Peas  in  place  of  Oats 
or  Beans,  and  this  they  continued  for  twelve  months 
without  any  ill  effects.  Early  in  November  last, 
however,  it  was  noticed  that  some  of  the  horses 
seemed  to  be  getting  out  of  health,  and  the  attention 
of  the  veterinary  surgeon  was  directed  to  them,  but 
he  could  offer  no  explanation.  The  horses  became 
rapidly  worse,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  month 
one  died,  six  others  were  badly  affected,  and  three 
died  four  days  afterwards.  A  sample  of  the  food 
was  sent  to  Professor  W.  Williams,  of  the  New 
Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  and  he  wrote  that  he 
detected  the  poisonous  Pea,  or  Vetch,  Lathyrus 
sativus,  amongst  the  food.  In  all  twelve  horses  died, 
and  others  that  had  eaten  the  poisonous  Vetch,  and 
which  showed  symptons  of  poisoning,  partially 
recovered,  but  were  permanently  injured.  The  Pea 
came  from  various  places,  and  was  of  a  variety  of 
colours.  The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  had 
lost  twenty-four  horses  from  the  same  cause,  and 
there  were  many  losses  by  other  companies. — Midland 
Counties  Hevald. 

A  Fire-resisting  Tree. — The  persistent  burning 
of  the  savannahs  and  hills  of  Colombia  for  crops  of 
renewed  pasturage  plays  desperate  havoc  with  all 
other  vegetation,  trees,  and  brushwood.  Isolated 
Palm  trees,  with  their  intensely  hard  trunks  and 
endogenous  structure,  together  with  groups  of  brush¬ 
wood  in  sheltered  or  humid  spots,  sometimes  with¬ 
stand  the  fury  of  the  flames.  Mr.  R.  Thomson,  in  a 
consular  report,  says  that  there  is,  however,  one 
phenomenal  exception  to  this  subversive  power  of 
the  fires.  A  humble  tree  with  contorted  and  rugged 
trunks  and  branches  and  scabrous  leaves,  a  tree  pre¬ 
senting  the  most  subdued  and  weird  aspect  con¬ 
ceivable  ;  this  pigmy  tree  not  only  resists  the  fury  of 
the  flames,  but  fire  is  actually  congenial  and  sub¬ 
servient  to  its  existence,  for  the  tree,  instigated  by 
the  conflagrations,  forms  itself  into  great  plantations. 
The  name  of  this  tree  is  Chaparro  (Roupala  obovata), 
indigenous  to  Colombia  and  other  South  American 
countries.  It  attains  a  height  of  15  ft.  to  20  ft., 
and  its  distorted  trunks  measure  from  9  in.  to  12  in. 
in  diameter.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  Colombia, 
for  I  have  found  it  at  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Santa 
Marta,  and  dispersed  inland  1,000  miles  from  the 
sea.  In  contact  with  great  forest  fires  it  maintains  a 
precarious  existence.  But,  as  already  explained,  it 
usurps  dominion  in  places  where  no  other  tree  can 
grow.  In  Tolima  it  abounds  on  the  slopes  and 
ridges  of  the  hills  at  elevations  from  1,000  ft.  to 
3,500  ft.  In  this  department  alone  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  the  lower  hills  which  have  been 
reduced  to  sterility  by  incessant  burnings  are 
occupied  by  this  diminutive  tree,  and  it  assumes  the 
aspect  of  vast  systematically-formed  and  well-kept 
plantations.  This  is  more  than  a  triumph  of  the 
“  survival  of  the  fittest."  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
these  fire-begotten  plantations  are  nowhere  crowded 
to  excess  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  trees  are  so  regularly 
placed  that  their  aspect  vies  with  that  of  the  most 
carefully  formed  plantations.  There  is  a  popular 
belief  in  Tolima,  where  alluvial  gold  abounds,  that 
this  tree  flourishes  only  on  those  seductive  lands, 
serving  as  a  guide  to  searchers  after  the  precious 
metal. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Heating  the  Greenhouse. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  the  ambition 
of  every  amateur  gardener  who  has  passed 
through  the  initial  stages  of  the  disease  to  have  a 
greenhouse.  Many  a  time  and  oft,  when  chatting 
with  lovers  of  plants  about  their  favourites,  and 
perhaps  discussing  the  merits  of  some  particular 
specimen,  have  we  heard  the  remark  :  Yes  !  I  get 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  my  flowers,  and  I  have 
no  pleasanter  time  than  when  I  am  pottering  about 
in  the  outdoor  garden,  but  I  wish  I  had  a  green¬ 
house  properly  heated,  for  then  I  could  do  so  much 
more  ;  now  I  am  sadly  handicapped  ;  the  frost  puts 
in  an  appearance  and  withers  up  my  protegees  with 
its  icy  breach,  winter  comes  to  stay,  and  good-bje  to 
outdoor  flowers  !  A  well-heated  greenhouse  !  aye, 
there's  the  rub  ;  how  many  people  possess  it  ?  but 
comparatively  few  we  fear  ! 

Owing  to  the  cheapness  with  which  small  glass 
houses  may  now  be  obtained,  they  have  come  into 
pretty  general  use  in  many  a  little  garden,  but,  sad 
to  say,  in  far  too  many  cases  the  heating  apparatus 
is  woefully  deficient,  and  the  value  of  the  house  is 
thus  sadly  discounted.  It  is  true  that  an  unheated 
house  may  be  turned  to  very  great  advantage  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  but  if  only  sufficient  heating  power 
is  at  hand  to  exclude  frost  a  great  point  is  gained. 
Disappointment  is  scarcely  the  term  to  use  to 
describe  the  feelings  of  those,  who,  after  spending  an 
infinite  amount  of  time  and  trouble  in  coaching  a 
batch  of  plants  through  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
existence,  awake  some  bright  winter’s  morning  to 
discover  the  frost  in  the  greenhouse,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  nearly  as  black  as  their  own  looks 
when  they  find  out  the  full  extent  of  the  damage. 
If  the  individual  thus  sorely  tried  is  anything  of  a 
philosopher  he  is  apt  to  soliloquise  thus :  Well !  I 
might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble  of  bringing 
those  plants  in  a  month  or  so  ago,  as  I  thought  out 
of  harm's  way;  it  would  have  been  just  as  well 
for  them  to  have  been  frozen  out  of  doors  as  in. 

It  is  a  fact  that  must  he  patent  to  all  who  know 
anything  about  plants  or  plant  houses,  that  if  a 
greenhouse  is  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  amateur, 
who  uses  it  to  shield  his  delicately-constitutioned 
plants  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it  must 
be  frost-proof,  and  to  be  this  it  must  of  course  be 
properly  heated.  Now  we  have  come  to  that  parti¬ 
cular  season  of  the  year  when  the  whole  of  the 
winter  lies  before  us,  all  the  more  formidable 
because  we  have  no  means  of  gauging  its  quality. 
True,  we  have  passed  through  other  winters,  but 
with  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  our  climate  no  two 
of  them  are  alike.  Still,  like  men  who  stand  upon 
the  eve  of  a  great  conflict,  we  must  prepare  for,  the 
worst.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  deal  briefly  with 
a  few  of  the  systems  whereby  the  temperature  of 
the  houses  may  be  kept  up  sufficiently  high  to  admit 
of  ordinary  greenhouse  plants  being  grown.  With 
this  we  would  add  a  word  of  advice — viz.,  to  lose 
no  time  in  remedying  any  defects  that  may  present 
themselves  in  the  heating  apparatus,  as  during  the 
next  two  or  three  months  damp  will  prove  almost  as 
destructive  as  frost  in  badly-heated  erections, 
even  supposing  the  latter  is  kind  enough  to  keep 
away. 

Flues. 

These  are  decidedly  antiquated  structures,  and  as 
inferior  to  the  modern  methods  of  heating  as  George 
Stephenson's  “  Rocket  ”  when  compared  with  the 
present-day  triumphs  of  railway  engineering.  Flues 
had  this  one  point  in  their  favour,  that,  once  they 
were  well  warmed  through,  the  bricks  retained  their 
heat  for  a  very  long  time  after  the  fire  had  gone  out, 
and  thus  the  stoker  could  sleep  till'  morning  with  a 
quiet  conscience.  Still,  there  was  always  the  danger 
of  a  crack  in  the  brickwork  occurring,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  leakage  into  the  house  of  the  sulphurous  fumes 
so  injurious  to  plant  life.  The  heat,  moreover,  obtained 
from  flues  is  always  of  a  drier  and  more  parching 
nature  than  that  produced  from  hot-water  piping. 
In  fact,  nobody  thinks  of  using  flues  nowadays, 
other  systems  being  more  economical  as  well  as 
more  effective. 

Oil  Stoves. 

For  very  small  houses,  such  as  those  measuring  7  ft. 
by  5  ft.  up  to  10  ft.  by  6  ft  ,  a  good  oil  stove  is  a  very 
easy  and  effective  method  of  heating,  provided  it  is 
properly  looked  after.  Ay,  this  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter,  proper  attention,  for  if  it  is  not  kept 


clean  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  it  will  do  its 
work  satisfactorily  and  well.  The  wick  must  be 
neatly  cut  and  trimmed  each  day  that  the  lamp  is 
used,  whilst  the  oil  in  the  chamber  must  never  be 
allowed  to  run  too  low.  Carefully  wipe  off  any  oil 
that  may  have  been  spilled  on  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  stove  during  filling,  as,  if  this  is  not  attended 
to,  unpleasant  vapours  are  given  off.  Some  small 
oil  lamps  suitable  for  heating  houses  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions  previously  given  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
C.  Toope  &  Son,  Stepney  Square,  Stepney,  N.E., 
and  these,  providing  that  the  simple  rules  given 
above  for  their  working  are  carried  out,  will  do  their 
part  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owner.  For  rather 
larger  houses,  say  those  measuring  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  by 
10  to  12  ft.,  Messrs.  Toope  &  Co.  recommend  the 
Perfection  Oil  Stove.  This  is  an  admirable  con¬ 
trivance,  and  is  well  worthy  a  trial.  It  can  be  fitted 
inside  or  outside  the  house,  a  patent  purifier  being 
attached,  and  no  down  draft  observable.  It  is  fitted 
with  hot-water  pipes,  which  can  be  laid  around  the 
house  if  desired.  No  noxious  fumes  arising  from 
combustion  are  ever  given  off. 

Another  reliable  invention  is  that  sent  out  by  the 
Frank  Rippingille  Stove  Company,  Plume  Street, 
Aston  Lane,  Birmingham.  This  also  consumes 
petroleum,  and  will  burn  for  forty  hours  at  a  stretch 
without  attention,  diffusing  a  moist,  genial  heat  all 
around,  and  all  at  the  marvellously  small  cost  of  six¬ 
pence  a  day.  It  is  constructed  on  the  condensing 
hot-air  principle,  and  being  made  of  lead-coated  steel 
it  is  not  attacked  by  rust.  An  illustration  of  this 
stove  was  given  in  the  issue  of  The  Gardening 
World  for  the  16th  February  last,  and  may  be  of 
some  service  to  those  readers  who  desire  to  see 
what  it  is  like. 

Hot-Water  Boilers. 

These  are  without  doubt  the  best  means  of  heating 
that  we  have  at  our  disposal,  although  we  would  not 
recommend  them  for  use  in  very  small  houses, 
where,  as  has  been  previously  intimated,  a  good  oil 
stove  will  do  all  that  is  required.  They  are  cheap, 
easy  to  fix  and  manage,  and  thoroughly  efficient  in 
their  working.  The  heat  they  throw  out  is  moist, 
and  as  perfectly  innocuous  to  plant  life  as  artificial 
heat  can  well  be. 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Attwood,  Stourbridge,  have  long 
given  attention  to  heating  apparatus  suitable  for  the 
smaller  class  of  glass  houses.  The  “  Desideratum  ” 
boiler  sent  out  by  them  is  a  marvel  of  handiness. 
This  can  be  had  in  all  sizes,  and  will  drive  three 
lengths  of  three  or  four-inch  piping  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  house.  The  boiler  may  be  fixed 
in  the  brick  wall  of  the  house,  flush  with  the  outer 
surface,  no  separate  stokehole  being  needed,  whilst 
all  the  stoking  is  done  outside,  no  fumes  at  all  enter¬ 
ing  the  house.  As  to  fuel,  nearly  anything  may  be 
burnt,  the  cinders  from  the  kitchen  coming  in  very 
handy,  although  coke  broken  up  to  the  size  of  wal¬ 
nuts  is  decidedly  the  best  fuel  obtainable.  By  a 
series  of  dampers  the  speed  of  combustion  may  be 
regulated  at  will,  or  in  accordance  with  the  whims 
of  the  weather. 

For  a  medium-sized  house  the  No.  1  Lough¬ 
borough  boiler  is  also  a  splendidly  trustworthy 
apparatus.  In  construction  it  very  closely  ap¬ 
proaches  the  “  Desideratum,”  and  is  quite  as  easy  of 
fixture  and  management.  Coke  broken  up  rather 
small  likewise  forms  the  best  fuel  in  this  case.  We 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Messenger  &  Co.,  of  Lough¬ 
borough,  for  this  excellent  apparatus,  and  boiler 
and  pipes  complete  may  be  had  from  them  at  a 
very  low  rate.  For  comparatively  large  houses,  a 
No.  2  or  No.  3  boiler  may  be  necessary,  but  few 
amateurs  possess  such  erections  as  these,  and  it  is 
to  those  who  only  go  in  for  glass  on  a  small  scale 
that  the  advice  contained  in  these  columns  this  week 
is  specially  given. — Rex. 

- -J* - 

Old  Pelargoniums.—  Sepia  asks  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  save  old  plants  of  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  by  lifting  them  from  the  open  ground  and 
potting  them  off.  He  says  that  he  has  tried  this 
system  for  several  years,  but  has  ahvays  been  un¬ 
successful,  as,  after  lingering  awhile,  the  plants  have 
invariably  damped  off. 

Sepia  is  not  alone  in  his  experience  by  any  means. 
Old  plants  of  this  kind  are,  to  use  a  somewhat 
vulgar  phrase,  very  ticklish  subjects  to  manage, 
and  need  a  lot  of  looking  after.  The  plants  on  lift¬ 
ing  should  be  cut  back  to  within  an  inch  of  the  com¬ 


mencement  of  the  present  year’s  growth — that  is  to 
say,  well  back  to  the  hard  brown  wood.  They  may 
be  put  two  in  a  large  sixty  pot,  any  old  soil  answer¬ 
ing  the  purpose  as  long  as  it  is  not  too  wet.  Do  not 
give  them  any  water  after  potting  ;  put  them  on  a  shelf 
in  the  greenhouse  near  the  glass,  and  keep  them  dry 
all  through  the  winter.  If  the  house  is  not  suffered 
to  decline  below  450  Fahr.  by  night  so  much  the 
better.  In  a  couple  of  months’  time  they  should 
be  looked  over  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors,  and  the 
dead  snags  cut  clean  out. 

Shabby  Coleus. — I  have  a  Coleus,  writes  Cornus, 
which  has  been  a  marvel  of  beauty  during  the  latter 
part  of  summer  in  my  window,  but  now  it  has  got 
rather  shabby,  and  lost  a  great  part  of  its  lower 
leaves.  What  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?  Can  I  keep  it 
through  the  winter  ? 

It  is  very  certain  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
your  plant  through  the  winter.  Coleuses  invariably 
behave  in  the  way  you  say  yours  has  done  upon  the 
approach  of  the  cold,  damp  weather.  If  you  have 
a  greenhouse  containing  a  small  propagating  frame 
which  can  be  kept  up  to  the  temperature  of  a  stove, 
we  should  advise  you  to  insert  the  tops  of  the  shoots 
as  cuttiugs.  With  a  little  bottom  heat  these  strike 
readily  enough,  and  may  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  winter  in  their  cutting  pots. 

Keeping  Parsnips. — Astor  writes  for  advice  as  to 
the  best  method  of  keeping  his  Parsnips  through 
the  winter.  He  says  he  has  got  as  fine  a  bed  of 
them  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  although  his  garden 
is  a  comparatively  small  one,  and  close  to  London. 
Store  room  with  him  is,  he  continues,  rather  a  valu¬ 
able  commodity,  and  wishes  to  know  whether  the 
roots  will  be  injured  if  left  out  in  the  open  air. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  that  so  far  from  frost  injuring  Parsnips 
which  are  left  through  the  winter  in  the 
positions  in  which  they  have  grown,  they  are 
much  improved  in  flavour  thereby.  This  system 
has,  however,  one  drawback,  i.e.,  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  hard  frosts  the  ground  is  too  hard  to 
render  it  possible  to  get  the  roots  up  intact.  This 
difficulty  may  be  got  over,  either  by  putting  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  straw  or  bracken  upon  part  of  the  bed,  there¬ 
by  excluding  the  frost,  or  by  lifting  enough  roots 
before  frost  sets  in  to  last  for  a  week  or  two,  storing 
them  in  sand  or  dry  soil  until  wanted. 


Lifting  Chrysanthemums. — In  reply  to  your  query, 
T.  IF.,  as  to  whether  Chrysanthemums  may  be  lifted 
from  the  open  and  potted  up,  we  would  say  yes,  by 
all  means,  providing,  of  course,  due  care  is  taken. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  farther  the 
blooms  on  the  plant  or  plants  operated  on  are 
expanded,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  receive  a 
check.  The  plants  which  it  is  proposed  to  lift 
should,  therefore,  be  operated  on  as  soon  after  the 
buds  have  begun  to  open  as  possible.  The  soil  should 
be  loosened  all  round  them  by  means  of  a  long¬ 
pronged  digging-fork,  after  which  the  latter  may  be 
thrust  right  underneath  the  ball,  and  the  plant 
gently  levered  out.  Do  not  shake  too  much  of  the 
soil  off,  but  only  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  get  the 
plant  in  a  lair-sized  pot,  say  one  measuring  about 
10  in.  in  diameter.  After  potting,  place  the  plant  in 
a  position  where  it  can  be  kept  close  and  shaded  for 
at  least  a  week,  after  which  time  it  will  have  recovered 
itself  sufficiently  to  take  its  place  in  the  greenhouse. 

Alternantheras  —  Dubious  enquires  as  to  whether 
Alternantheras  may  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a 
small  greenhouse,  10  ft.  by  6  ft. ,  the  temperature  of 
which  often  falls  below  38®  Fahr.  in  the  very  cold 
weather.  He  put  in  the  cuttings  at  the  beginning  of 
September  in  a  small  propagating  frame  and  they 
are  now  nicely  rooted. 

The  temperature  in  the  greenhouse  is  decidedly 
too  low  to  keep  Alternantheras  properly,  and  we 
should  not  advise  the  attempt,  but  they  may  be 
made  to  pass  through  the  winter  in  good  condition 
in  the  propagating  frame  to  which  he  refers,  as  this 
may  be  maintained  as  a  sort  of  intermediate  stove. 
- - 

The  desert  of  Sahara  is  being  honeycombed  with 
oases  or  gardens  by  means  of  artesian  wells.  Within 
the  last  few  years  12,000,000  acres  have  been  re¬ 
claimed  in  this  way.  Before  all  the  sandy  wastes  of 
Africa  can  be  made  fertile,  900,000,000  acres  yet  re¬ 
main  to  be  irrigated. 
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MESSRS.  THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON. 

For  maDy  years  past  this  well-known  firm  have  been 
in  the  front  rank  of  English  fruit  growers,  and  from 
their  huge  establishment  at  Sawbridgeworth  thou¬ 
sands  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  have  been  distributed 
over  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  indeed,  there  are  remarkably 
few  gardens  to  be  found  where  some  at  least  of 
Messrs.  Rivers’  trees  are  not  to  be  seen  either  in  the 
under  glass  or  hardy  fruit  department,  or  both.  The 
nurseries  in  question  are  within  a  few  minutes’  walk 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company’s  Stations  of 
Harlow  and  Sawbridgeworth,  which  are  within  easy 
distance  of  the  company's  terminus  at  Liverpool 
Street.  Between  these  two  points  the  traveller  is 
carried  over  some  of  the  finest  rural  scenery  of  Hert¬ 
fordshire.  The  River  Stort,  which  here  forms  the 
dividing  line  between  the  afore-mentioned  county 
and  Essex,  describes  a  huge  semi-circle  between 
Harlow  and  Sawbridgeworth,  and  thus  partially  en¬ 
closes  a  great  part  of  the  nurseries,  which  are  situated 
on  the  rising  ground  immediately  overlooking  the 
fertile  valley. 

Of  late  years  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been 
taken  in  the  question  of  fruit-farming  as  a  paying 
industry  for  the  poor 
farmer,  who,  in  the  face  of 
bad  seasons  and  compara¬ 
tively  scanty  crops,  with 
the,  to  him,  crowning  mis¬ 
fortune  of  being  unable  to 
obtain  anything  like  a  re¬ 
munerative  price  for  his 
crops  of  cereals,  finds  the 
funds  of  his  exchequer 
getting  lower  day  by  day, 
with  no  prospect  of  an  im¬ 
provement  to  complete  his 
tale  of  woe,  of  misery,  and 
of  despair.  Mr.  T.  Francis 
Rivers,  the  head  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son, 
as  a  result  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  proceeding  from 
long  experience  in  fruit 
culture,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of 
systematic  fruit  cultiva¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale,  and 
does  not,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  recommend  the 
planting  of  orchards  “  as 
an  adjunct  to  a  farm  ” 
merely.  That  Hertford¬ 
shire,  as  a  county,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  hardy  fruit  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale  is  very  evident 
from  the  excellent  samples 
of  fruit,  and  the  not  less 
excellent  specimens  of 
fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  to 
be  seen  at  the  nurseries. 

True,  in  vividness  of 
colouring,  the  Apples  may 
have  to  take  a  second  place 
to  those  grown  in  more 
southern  counties,  Kent  for  instance  ;  and,  indeed  it 
is  very  problematical  whether  Hertfordshire  fruit  will 
ever  be  able  to  vie  in  this  respect  with  the  samples 
produced  by  their  more  favoured  neighbours  ;  but 
still  it  is  of  splendid  quality,  whilst  under  ordinarily 
skilful  cultivation  heavy  crops  may  be  obtained. 

We  know  of  no  more  profitable  way  of  spending  a 
few  hours,  for  those  who  are  interested  in  fruit 
culture,  than  to  take  a  run  over  a  nursery  devoted  to 
the  propagation,  and  rearing  to  suitable  market  size, 
of  fruit  trees,  which,  bye-and-bye,  are  destined  for  the 
replenishing  of  old  orchards  and  the  formation  of 
new  ones,  or  it  may  be  for  stocking  glass  erections 
of  all  descriptions  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country  with  the  necessary  material.  Flow 
keenly  the  observant  eye  drinks  in  all  the  different 
methods  of  training,  of  planting,  and,  in  the  earlier 
stages,  of  propagation,  the  different  kinds  of  stocks 
used  for  the  various  subjects,  together  with  all  the 
little  etceteras  which  are,  after  all,  of  considerable 
importance.  It  matters  not  at  what  time  of  the  year 
the  visit  is  made,  there  is  always  something  to  amuse 
and  something  to  instruct.  Our  visit  fell  upon  a  day 
at  the  beginning  of  October,  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  fine,  but  unfortunately  Aquarius  had  been 


offended  in  some  way  or  other  and  vented  his  spleen 
by  usiDg  his  watering-pot  almost  unintermittently 
the  whole  of  the  afternoon.  As  Messrs  Rivers  have 
about  150  acres  devoted  to  fruit  trees  it  is 
very  obvious  that  the  wet  day  considerably  impeded 
locomotion,  the  soil  of  Hertfordshire  clinging  lovingly 
to  our  boots  with  a  tenacity  that  evinced  no  ordinary 
affection,  whilst  overhead  the  playful  raindrops  per¬ 
sisted  in  making  our  close  acquaintance.  In  spite  of 
these  unfavourable  climatic  conditions  our  interest 
was  clothed  in  waterproof  and  suffered  not  the 
slightest  from  the  prevailing  dampness. 

The  Old  Nurseries. 

These  lie  close  to  the  picturesque  little  village  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  and  contain  the  major  portion  of 
the  trees  that  are  ready  for  distribution,  also  a 
quantity  of  young  stock,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  glasshouses.  These,  as  may  be  expected,  are 
pretty  numerous  and  exceedingly  well  appointed. 
Some  of  them  are  remarkably  roomy  erections,  and, 
indeed,  they  would  need  to  be,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  huge  specimens  of  pot-trees  that  have  to  be 
accommodated.  In  one  large  orchard  house  some 
magnificent  pyramidal  Peaches  in  pots  arrested  our 
attention.  Marvels  of  good  training  were  they  in 
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good  sooth.  Nor  were  they  infants  in  age  either,  to 
judge  from  the  size  of  the  central  stem.  A  row  of 
these  ran  down  the  middle  of  the  house,  which  was 
of  span-roofed  construction,  whilst  on  either  side 
were  standing  dwarfer  standards,  also  in  pots,  with 
well-filled  heads  of  almost  spherical  outline.  These, 
Mr.  Rivers  informed  us,  fruited  regularly  and  well 
each  year,  despite  the  fact,  continued  he,  pointing  to 
some  of  them,  that  these  were  trees  in  my  father’s 
time,  fully  forty  years  ago.  This  statement  of  itself 
speaks  volumes  for  the  efficiency  of  the  cultural 
attention  bestowed  upon  them  in  order  to  keep  them 
in  a  fruitful  condition  for  such  a  lengthy  and  pro¬ 
tracted  period.  Other  cool  orchard  houses  were 
filled  with  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Plums,  all 
carrying  wondrously  heavy  crops  and  growing  in 
relatively  small  pots ;  but  these  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  again.  The  large  house  devoted 
to  the  forcing  of  Nectarines  is  now  empty,  under¬ 
going  a  thorough  cleansing  and  painting  in  readiness 
for  its  occupants,  which  are  now  perforce  taking  a 
rest  and  ripening  their  wood  outside.  These  trees 
will  be  started  into  growth  with  the  new  year,  in 
order  to  get  ripe  fruit  by  the  end  of  May.  Visitors 
to  the  Temple  Show  of  the  current  year  will  remem¬ 


ber  the  superb  group  of  Nectarines  in  fruit  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son,  which  deservedly  received 
a  Gold  Medal  in  recognition.  The  material  of  which 
the  group  in  question  was  composed  was  taken  from 
this  large  house,  which  was  then  full  of  trees  in  pots. 

Vines. — These  form  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  nurseries.  House  after  house  is  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  strong  healthy  canes  in  pots,  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  from  the  young  plants  obtained 
from  eyes  inserted  last  spring  up  to  those  that, 
having  completed  their  two  or  three  years  of  growth, 
are  ready  to  be  sent  out  in  fulfilment  of  orders  which 
will  soon  begin  to  literally  pour  in.  A  range  of 
houses,  nearly  300  ft.  in  length,  is  filled  with  large 
fruiting  vines  of  a  number  of  sorts  which  have  the 
greatest  market  value,  and  thus  find  the  readiest 
sale.  From  these  are  procured  the  eyes  that  are  put 
in  each  spring  in  such  large  quantities.  The  amount 
of  fruit  these  vines  are  now  carrying  is  simply 
enormous  ;  indeed,  we  may  say  without  exaggeration 
that  they  are  bearing  the  heaviest  crops  of  fruit  of 
any  we  have  seen  this  season.  Large,  heavy  bunches 
of  Gros  Maroc,  Black  Flamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  etc.,  are  splendidly  coloured,  whilst  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  wood,  which  is  already  in  an  advanced 

stage  of  maturation,  attests 
the  fact  that  the  canes 
are  not  loaded  above  what 
they  are  able  to  bear, 
although  the  crop  is  such  a 
phenomenally  heavy  one. 

The  collection  of  Oran¬ 
ges  forms  a  prime  feature 
of  the  establishment,  and 
one  to  which  peculiar 
interest  attaches,  for  as 
far  as  we  are  at  present 
aware,  no  other  firm 
have  attempted  to  deal 
seriously  with  this  tropical 
fruit.  We  learnt  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  young  Orange 
trees  are  being  sent  out 
from  Sawbridgeworth  for 
planting  in  various  parts 
of  the  Colonies,  the  West 
Indies  more  particularly, 
where  experts  are  of 
opinion  that  Oranges 
should  flourish.  This 
seems  curious  enough, 
but  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  sorts  pro¬ 
pagated  and  sent  out  by 
Messrs .  Rivers  are  superior 
to  those  which  could  be 
obtained  from  sources 
nearer  to  the  proposed 
scenes  of  operation. 

We  must  not,  whilst 
dealing  with  the  glass  de¬ 
partment,  omit  to  mention 
the  large  lean-to  house 
filled  with  grand  healthly 
plants  of  Marechal  Niel 
Rose,  which  are  induced 
to  open  their  flowers  early 
in  the  season,  and  thus  command  good  prices.  Up 
to  the  present  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son  have  been  so 
closely  associated  with  fruit  anc^  fruit  trees  that  the 
fact  that  they  are  large  growers  of  Roses  as  well,  has, 
somehow  or  other,  been  passed  over,  but  on  this 
point  our  eyes  were  destined  to  be  opened  later  on 
when  we  came  to  view  the  large  extent  of  space  out 
of  doors  wholly  devoted  to  Roses  of  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Pots. 

The  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  as  a  system 
possesses  a  number  of  advantages  over  open-air 
cultivation  that  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to  those 
who  desire  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  good  fruit 
from  a  comparatively  limited  area.  The  first  con¬ 
sideration  is  that  the  plants  can  easily  be  protected 
when  in  flower  from  the  early  spring  frosts  which 
prove  so  disastrous  to  the  trees  outside.  About  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  the  trees  may  be 
stood  out  of  doors,  plunging  them  to  the  rims  in 
ashes,  and  feeding  liberally  with  manure  water.  At 
Sawbridgeworth  an  enormous  quantity  of  Apples 
and  Pears  are  grown  in  this  way.  In  the  space  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  houses  batches  of  well-fruited 
trees  were  standing  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  pro- 
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tected  from  the  ravages  of  the  birds  by  a  covering 
of  netting.  The  quantity  of  fruit  borne  by  them 
was  simply  astonishing,  although  the  plants  were  in 
relatively  small  pots,  large  sixteens  and  small 
twelves  being  the  sizes  in  use.  Yes,  said  Mr.  Rivers, 
culture  in  pots  is  a  splendid  way  of  making  the  most 
of  space.  The  trees  grow  well,  and,  as  you  can  see, 
fruit  well.  Double  grafting,  he  continued,  is  the 
great  secret ;  it  very  seldom  fails  in  producing  a 
shapely  and  fruitful  tree.  Passing  from  this  orchard 
in  miniature,  with  the  diminutive  trees  loaded  with 
their  crops  of  glowing  fruits,  we  caught  sight  of 
large  numbers  from  which  the  fruit  had  been 
gathered  plunged  quite  close  to  each  other,  resting 
from  their  labours,  and  recruiting  their  energies  in 
readiness  for  another  year. 

Systems  of  Training. 

It  will  be  almost  needless  to  say  that  all  modes  of 
training  which  have  anything  to  be  urged  in  their 
favour  are  to  be  seen  at  Sawbridgeworth.  Apples, 
as  standards,  half-standards,  pyramids,  espaliers, 
and  as  cup  or  basket-shaped  trees,  always  [find  a 
ready  sale.  The  last-named  method  of  training 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  Illustrative  of  its 
effectiveness  was  a  row  of  samples  of  Scarlet 
Golden  Pippin,  for  the  trees  were  so  laden  with  the 
rather  small  but  highly-coloured  fruit  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  support  the  weight.  Mr.  Rivers 
does  not  believe  in  too  close  pruning  ;  the  shoots  are 
thinned  out  in  June,  and  shortened  to  about  half 
their  length  or  a  little  less  in  October.  That  this 
method  is  justified  by  results  is  evident,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  samples  of  the  Pippin  in  question, 
which  formed  a  picture  that  will  not  soon  be  effaced 
from  our  mind.  Pears  in  pyramids,  upright  and 
oblique  cordons  of  all  kinds,  and  espaliers  wrere  to 
be  seen  on  every  hand  in  profusion,  likewise 
Apricots, Peaches,  and  Cherries,  trained  fanwise,  in  a 
no  less  remarkable  abundance. 

In  the  Fruit  Room. 

We  were  too  late  to  see  the  trees  in  all  their  glow  of 
ripening  fruit,  the  greater  part  of  this  having  been 
transferred  to  the  protection  of  the  various  store¬ 
rooms,  with  the  exceptions  of  a  few  late  sorts  and 
the  pot-plants  which  have  been  previously  mentioned. 
Apples,  we  learnt,  had  been  a  very  heavy  crop, 
Pears  had  been  fairly  good,  and  Plums  rather  thin, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  exceptional  abundance  of 
last  year’s  crop.  In  passing  through  the  fruit-room 
large,  splendidly  coloured  samples  of  such  sorts  as 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Ribston  Pippin,  New  Haw- 
thornden,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Nelson  Codlin, 
Lanes  Prince  Albert,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Washington,  Lady  Henniker,  King  of 
Tomkin's  County,  Rivers'  Codlin,  The  Queen,  and 
Bismarck,  met  our  gaze,  amongst  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Lady  Sudeley  and  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  although  early  Apples,  were  still  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  Early  Rivers,  a 
variety  of  recent  introduction  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  Lord  Suffield  in  shape  and  colour  ; 
it  is,  however,  superior  in  all  respects  to  this  well- 
known  variety,  for  not  only  does  the  fruit  ripen 
earlier,  but  it  does  not  shrink  so  much  through 
cooking.  The  tree,  moreover  is  of  better  constitution 
than  Lord  Suffield  and  is  not  so  liable  to  the  dreaded 
canker.  The  following  Pears  have  borne  remarkably 
well  : — Marie  Louise  D’Uccle,  General  Todleben, 
Barronne  de  Mello,  Pitmaston  Duchesse,  Duchesse 
D'Augouleme,  Emile  D’Heyst,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Beurre  Diel  and  Doyenne  Boussoch.  A  very  highly 
coloured  new  variety  is  one  called  Parrot.  In  shape 
it  is  very  similar  to  an  Autumn  Bergamot,  but  with 
a  vivid  carmine  flush  that  renders  it  wonderfully 
bright  and  attractive.  Conference,  a  valuable 
November  variety  must  not  pass  unnoticed  ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  really  good  Pears  that 
we  have,  despite  the  fact  that  the  list  of  varieties  in 
cultivation  is  a  cumbrously  long  one.  Of  Plums, 
Monarch  has  proved  itself  to  be  far  and  away  the 
best  in  the  late  dessert  section.  The  fruits  are  large, 
roundish  oval  in  shape,  of  a  dark  purplish  blue 
colour,  and  without  that  tendency  to  cracking  so 
grave  a  defect  in  some  sorts.  The  tree  is  of  robust 
constitution  and  a  prolific  bearer.  Early  Rivers, 
raised  from  Precoce  de  Tours,  is  a  valuable  recent 
acquisition.  A  culinary  Plum  of  first-class  quality,  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  weight  to  which  it 
attains,  and  the  heavy  crops  borne  by  the  trees. 

Roses. 

Although,  as  has  been  previously  intimated  we  have 
not  heard  so  much  of  the  Sawbridgeworth  firm  in 


connection  with  Roses  as  we  have  with  the  more 
useful  product  of  fruit,  still,  more  space  is  devoted 
to  Rose  culture  by  them  than  by  some  nurserymen 
who  announce  themselves  as  specialists  with  regard 
to  the  ever  popular  Queen  of  Flowers.  All  sections, 
together  with  all  the  leading  varieties  are  grown, 
budding  on  both  seedling  Briers  and  on  the  Manetti 
Stocks  practised,  whilst  the  demand  for  pot-plants 
is  also  catered  for  with  no  illiberal  hand.  Of  course 
in  October  no  one  expects  to  find  other  than  a  few 
straggling  specimens  in  flower,  and  thus  the 
panorama  of  green  stretched  before  our  gaze  was 
unbroken  with  any  touches  of  colour  except  among 
a  few  plants  of  the  Tea  section.  A  breadth  of 
Bourbon  varieties  was,  however,  an  exception,  for 
some  of  the  plants  with  even  more  than  their 
wonted  freedom  were  blooming  away  regardless  of 
October  gales  and  October  rains. 

The  Farm. 

This  is  a  considerable  tract  of  land  some  distance 
removed  from  the  site  of  the  old  nurseries,  and  close 
to  Harlow  Station.  It  is  about  two  hundred  acres 
in  extent,  nearly  a  hundred  of  which  are  taken  up  by 
the  stock  of  young  fruit  trees,  which  it  is  almost 
needless  to  observe  is  enormous,  and  strikingly 
suggestive  of  the  extent  and  far-reaching  character 
of  the  business  carried  on.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  ground  is  planted  with  standard  Apples,  and 
as  these  run  up  with  a  clear  stem  to  some  four  or 
five  feet  it  allows  of  the  ground  beneath  being 
occupied  with  dwarfer  growing  subjects,  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  being  thus  taken  of  every  inch  of 
space.  A  single  breadth  of  inch  mesh  wire,  which 
runs  round  the  plantation,  serves  to  protect  the  trees 
from  the  ravages  of  rabbits.  In  places  where  the 
trees  are  not  wired  in  in  this  way  their  stems  are 
painted  with  lime  dissolved  in  milk,  which  is  very 
efficacious  in  keeping  these  mischievous  little  rodents 
from  gnawing  the  bark.  In  chatting  with  our  guide 
as  to  the  various  stocks  used  for  Apples  we  were 
informed  that  for  dwarf  trees  the  Nonsuch  and 
broad-leaved  Paradise  are  the  best,  but  for  standards 
in  orchards  the  crab  stock  is  the  most  suitable,  as 
this  usually  sends  down  a  strong  tap  root  and  thus 
the  tree  is  securely  anchored  against  heavy  gales, 
which  exercise  such  enormous  pressure  upon  trees 
possessing  a  large  head. 

There  are  very  few  Pears  that  do  not  succeed  on 
the  Pear  stock,  and  Messrs.  Rivers  advise  planting 
trees  worked  in  this  way  where  the  soil  is  hot  and 
gravelly  or  shallow  and  chalky.  The  Quince,  how¬ 
ever,  is  extensively  used  fopgrafting  upon,  the  trees 
usually  proving  abundant  croppers  Double  grafting 
is  practised  to  a  very  large  extent.  A  variety  that 
grows  freely  upon  the  Quince  is  selected,  worked 
upon  the  stock,  and  afterwards  regrafted  with  the 
sort  that  is  to  be  the  fruit  bearer.  Among  the 
various  styles  of  cordons  in  which  Pears  are  trained 
the  horizontal  is  very  closely  associated  with  Mr. 
Rivers  as  being  one  of  his  favourite  systems.  One 
of  the  special  advantages  attaching  to  this  method 
of  training  is  that  the  trees  can  be  easily  protected 
from  frost  when  in  flower  by  covering  with  mats, 
tiffany,  or  any  other  light  protective  material  that 
may  be  handy.  Of  dessert  Plums  we  noticed  fine 
healthy  trees  of  such  splendid  varieties  as  Late 
Rivers,  Grand  Duke  and  Early  Favourite,  whilst  in 
the  culinary  section  Early  Prolific,  Late  Prolific, 
Blue  Prolific  and  Bittern  are  highly  thought  of. 
All  kinds  of  hardy  fruit  are  done  well,  although  the 
season  was  obviously  too  far  advanced  to  enable  us 
to  say  anything  about  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries  and  Cherries,  of  which  excellent  crops 
have  been  obtained  this  year. 

Time  indeed  would  fail  us  to  adequately  describe 
all  the  features  to  be  observed  in  the  establishment 
of  this  enterprising  firm.  It  must,  suffice  to  say 
that  scientific  fruit  growing  has  been  raised  at 
Sawbridgeworth  to  a  standard  closely  approaching 
perfection,  aided  no  doubt  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  by  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  situation. 
Wherever  we  turned  our  gaze  abundant  evidences  of 
remarkable  cropping  qualities  were  evident  upon  the 
larger  trees,  whilst  upon  the  young  stock  the  stamp 
of  vigorous  health  was  apparent,  sure  tokens  that 
during  the  coming  planting  season  buyers  will  not 
apply  in  vain  to  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son  for  trust¬ 
worthy  and  reliable  material. 

- »!■  -  — 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue- 
Centenary  Edition.  Containing  i.ooo  new  varieties.  All  the 
novelties.  A  history  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post  free, 
is.  rid.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement's  Inn 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


NOTES  FROM  SWANAGE— III. 

Porbeck  House. 

After  botanising  round  Swanage  for  several  days, 
and  having  found  an  inexhaustible  source  of  interest 
therein,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  visit  to  Purbeck 
House  might  not  only  vary  that  interest  but  develop 
something  fresh  and  entertaining.  In  that  view  I  was 
not  disappointed.  I  therefore  made  bold,  as  visitors 
sometimes  do,  and  presented  a  request  to  see  the 
gardens,  which  was  very  kindly  and  readily  granted. 
Having  thus  obtained  permission,  I  must  at  the  out¬ 
set  admit  that  I  was  astonished  at  the  variety  and 
vigour  of  the  plants  grown  therein  ;  the  curious  and 
costly  contrivances  to  increase  the  effect ;  and  the 
number  and  value  of  the  wonderful  works  of  art 
which  adorn  the  ground. 

Purbeck  House  is,  of  course,  built  of  Purbeck 
stone,  and  is  the  residence  of  J.  M.  Burt,  Esq., 
whose  father,  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  Burt,  not  only  made 
a  fortune  here,  but  spent  one  in  the  development  of 
his  favourite  Swanage.  The  house  itself  is  a  most 
substantial  and  ornamental  structure,  in  the  castel¬ 
lated  style,  and  commands  magnificent  views  of  land 
and  sea.  It  is  a  tour  d' observation,  so  to  speak,  for 
nothing  can  go  on  in  Swanage  without  its  friendly 
aid.  It  is  a  charming  spot,  with  its  conservatories, 
greenhouses,  and  other  structures  ;  while  the  garden, 
or  gardens,  run  back  up  the  hill  at  some  considerable 
inclination. 

The  house,  on  the  garden  side,  is  nearly  covered 
with  Veitch’s  Ampelopsis,  which  is  already  flushed 
with  crimson  and  tinted  with  gold — a  sight  in  itself 
worth  going  a  long  way  to  see.  Some  very  good 
Conifers  of  the  Cupressus,  Taxus,  and  Araucaria 
types,  adorn  the  lower  slopes  ;  while  two  very  fine 
Palms  (Chamaerops  Fortunei),  about  12  ft.  high,  are 
living  testimonies  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  the 
suitability  of  the  site. 

Last  winter,  however,  seems  to  have  been  an 
exception  everywhere,  for  all  along  the  south  coast 
many  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  received  a  severe 
pinching.  These  Palms  then  also  slightly  suffered, 
but  still  they  retain  a  good  head  of  handsome  leaves, 
and  have  flowered  this  season  as  vigorously  as  here¬ 
tofore.  Mr.  Chaston,  the  obliging  gardener,  informed 
me  that  these  Palms  received  no  protection  whatever 
in  winter,  although  the  American  Agaves,  which  are 
also  quite  a  feature  here,  have  to  be  protected.  The 
larger  specimens  are  grown  in  huge,  round  iron 
boxes,  and  the  glass  shelters  which  protect  them 
during  the  four  worst  months  of  the  year  are  worth 
description.  These  are  about  6  it.  square  and  6  ft. 
high,  and  are  made  in  sections,  so  that  they  can  be 
the  more  easily  removed.  They  look  like  small 
greenhouses — in  fact  they  are  so ;  for  during  the 
other  eight  months  of  the  year  they  are  used  for 
growing  Tomatos,  &c.  They  therefore  serve  a  double 
purpose,  and  may  be  said,  metaphorically — 

“  To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days," 
for  they  are  always  in  demand  for  something  or 
other. 

Last  summer  the  proprietor  was  gratified  by  the 
flowering  of  two  Agaves  which  sent  up  stems  15  ft. 
and  16  ft.  high  respectively,  which  Mr.  Chaston  was 
good  enough  to  show  me.  Amongst  shrubs  the  Escal- 
lonias,  variegated  Hollies,  Aralias,  and  Barberries, 
&c.,  seem  to  thrive  amazingly  ;  in  fact  Berberis  Dar- 
w inii  is  in  bloom  for  the  second  time.  What  is  generally 
implied  by  the  term  "  bedding  out,”  does  not  find  so 
much  favour  as  at  many  places,  although  a  modicum 
of  that  familiar  style  is  not  wanting  here.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  there  is  more  room  for  the  display  of 
those  beautiful  under-shrubs,  and  choice  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  dwarf  Palms,  golden 
Yews,  variegated  Elders,  Aralias,  Fuchsias,  Sun¬ 
flowers,  etc.,  which,  in  a  limited  area,  could  not 
otherwise  obtain.  The  herbaceous  border  is  not 
neglected ;  and  this  desirable  item  in  any  garden's 
pretensions  is  also  well  met  here.  The  border  line 
like  everything  else  in  this  establishment,  is  of  the 
most  substantial  order.  First  comes,  then,  a  line  of 
Purbeck  stone,  followed  by  a  grand  stretch  of  white 
Pinks.  These  in  their  season  must  have  a  fine 
effect,  although  the  foliage  now  is  particularly  good. 

But  the  spring  and  summer  flowers  have  been 
supplanted,  as  regards  effect,  by  the  late-bloomiDg 
Sunflowers,  perennial  Asters,  Ox-eye  Marguerites, 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  East  Lothian  Stocks,  African 
Marigolds,  etc.,  which  gleam  again  in  the  glorious 
sun.  In  annuals,  Zinnias,  Asters,  Coreopsis,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  and  African  Marigolds,  wre  have  some 
good  results.  Chrysanthemums  promise  a  splendid 
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show,  for  they  are  already  plump  with  buds.  There 
are  about  200,  mostly  dwarf,  well-grown  plants. 
Some  of  the  early  ones,  such  as  W.  Holmes,  James 
Salter,  Lady  Selborae,  L'lncomparable,  etc.,  are 
now  in  bloom.  No  wonder  these  plants  are  com¬ 
paratively  dwarf  and  early,  for  they  receive  such 
copious  supplies  of  sunshine,  that  they  cannot  make 
much  upward  growth  against  such  odds.  Many  of 
them,  however,  although  only  struck  in  February 
and  March,  and  in  12  in.  pots,  are  about  5  ft.  high, 
and  sturdy  in  proportion.  These  are  “  cut  backs.'1 
Mr.  Chaston  favours  Ichthemic  guano,  but  also 
administers  liquid  cow  manure  and  soot. 

The  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens  alike  exhibit 
robustness  of  growth  and  much  fertility,  but  we  can 
only  just  glance  at  the  latter.  Here  the  Apples. 
Pears,  Quinces,  and  Plums  have  borne  and  are 
berring  heavy  crops.  Cattillac,  a  good  culinary 
Pear,  had  fruits  last  year  over  a  pound  in  weight 
apiece,  and  this  year  there  is  also  evidence  of  a 
repetition.  The  wall  fruits  have,  likewise,  succeeded 
beyond  belief,  for  the  walls  are  of  stone,  and  that  is 
not  considered  such  good  material  for  fruit  growing 
as  brick.  That  the  gardens,  however,  should  look 
so  well,  generally,  in  the  third  week  of  September 
speaks  volumes,  by  implication,  for  spring  and 
summer  contrasts. 

To  those  interested  in  lawn  tennis,  the  courts  here 
would  commend  themselves,  for  they  overlook  the 
town  and  bay.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  about  the 
observatory,  which  is  above  the  courts,  and  has  a 
splendid  view.  Here  one  may  get  de  profundis,  so  I 
will  only  say  that  while  the  telescope  commands 
“heaven  and  earth,’’  the  observatory  walls  are 
covered  with  astronomical  information  and  other 
matters  relating  to  abstruse  things.  The  roof  is  so 
constructed  that  it  can  be  opened  to  the  sky,  and  as 
we  made  our  exit  we  were  reminded  by  a  quotation 
from  Young,  that — 

•'  An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad.” 

In  addition  to  two  conservatories  and  other  glass 
structures,  there  is  a  fine  range  of  houses  devoted  to 
Peaches  aud  Vines.  Little  or  no  artificial  heat 
obtains  here,  enough  can  be  collected  from  the  rays  of 
old  Sol.  The  Peaches,  of  course,  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  but  the  Vines  are  just  in  their 
prime  condition.  The  Muscat,  house  is  represented 
by  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Bowood,  both  of  which 
are  in  their  finest  form.  The  other  house  contains 
Black  Alicante,  a  beautiful  variety  ;  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  always  good ;  Mrs.  Pince,  prolific  and  fine  ; 
Madresfield  Court,  similar  in  appearance  to  Alicante, 
and  in  very  good  condition ;  and  Lady  Downes, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  extra  fine,  Mr.  Chaston  is 
especially  proud  of  these  results  :  in  fact,  he  regards 
them  as  the  piece  de  resistance,  and  with  him  I  heartily 
concur.— C.B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 

- - -*• - 

A  GIANT  CAULIFLOWER. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire  Gar¬ 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  was  held 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  and  the  office-bearers  and  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  ensuing  session  were  elected.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  new  session  will  take  place 
on  Thursday  evening,  November  7th,  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  when  the  president  will  read  a  paper. 
An  exceptionally  fine  Cauliflower,  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  D.  Mackie,  Mont¬ 
gomerie  Gardens,  Tarbolton,  which  weighed  fully 
seven  pounds,  and  measured  almost  three  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  while  the  quality  was  first-class.  Mr. 
Mackie  was  accorded  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 
It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  the  management  to 
know  that  members  at  a  distance  take  so  great  an 
interest  in  the  association.  Another  interesting 
feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  cluster  of  Pears  exhibi¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  The  Knowe  Gardens,  the 
number  exceeding  fifty,  while  the  branch  on  which 
they  were  borne  was  only  a  little  over  a  foot  in 
length.  Mr.  Maxwell  was  accorded  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

Mr.  Mackie  furnishes  us  with  a  few  details  as  to 
cultural  treatment  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World,  but  particularly  to  vegetable  growers  or 
those  who  take  special  interest  in  a  well-kept 
and  well-supplied  kitchen  garden.  The  specimen  of 
the  Cauliflower  he  exhibited  on  this  occasion  was 
slightly  smaller  than  another  which  he  exhibited 
before  the  same  society  in  October,  1894.  Both 
specimens  were  grown  on  land  which  for  a  number 


of  years  has  been  dressed  with  bone  meal  in  seasons 
when  Peas  were  to  be  grown  in  shallow  trenches. 
The  following  year  Cauliflowers  were  planted  along 
the  lines  previously  occupied  by  the  Peas,  without 
further  manuring,  resulting  in  many  extra  large 
heads.  We  may  add  that  great  interest  is  taken  in 
vegetable  culture  by  Ayrshire  gardeners,  who  come 
to  the  front  both  at  the  leading  and  local  exhibitions 
north  of  the  Tweed, 


SOLOMON’S  SEAL. 

The  value  of  this  as  a  forcing  plant  for  house  and 
conservatory  decoration  is  getting' more  widely 
known  than  it  was,  and  those  having  a  stock  of  it 
in  the  borders  should  now  go  over  them  and  mark 
the  strongest  stools  to  lift  later  on  for  potting  up. 
This  plant  admits  of  quicker  propagation  than  the 
generality  of  those  growing  it  are  aware  of ;  for  after 
lifting  it  and  making  the  points  of  the  creeping 
rhizomes  into  suitable  lengths  for  potting  into  48  or 
32-size  pots  the  root  of  the  plant  goes  to  the  rubbish 
heap  and  finally  disappears.  Only  the  strong  points 
being  reserved  for  forcing,  a  great  deal  of  the  plant 
which  might  be  made  use  of  to  increase  the  stock  is 
wasted.  These  apparently  useless  pieces  of  stem,  if 
cut  up  into  pieces  about  2  in.  in  length  and  planted 
in  rows  2  in.  under  the  surface  and  a  foot  from  row 
to  row,  will  all  eventually  make  plants.  They  may 
be  planted  close  in  the  rows  ;  but  the  novice  at  this 
work  must  not  be  disappointed  if  he  sees  no  result 
from  his  labour  the  first  season,  because  they  lay 
apparently  dormant  the  first  year,  and  not  till  the 
second  do  they  appear  above  ground.  Let  them 
remain  two  seasons  in  the  cutting  beds,  after  which 
plant  them  at  a  greater  distance  apart,  following  on 
this  course  for  a  few  seasons.  A  large  stock  may 
be  reared  from  very  small  beginnings.  — IT.  B.  G. 

- ~fr. - 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Hand-list  of  Herbaceous  Plants  Cultivated  in 

the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  London  : 

Sold  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Printed  for 

Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  by  Eyre  & 

Spottiswoode.  1895.  Price  is. 

The  object  of  this  hand-list  is  to  show  what  species 
are  actually  grown  at  Kew,  and  to  reduce,  if  possible, 
the  nomenclature  to  a  standard.  The  first  list 
published  was  in  1768,  and  recorded  2,712  herbaceous 
plants.  In  1853  this  number  had  mounted  up  to 
4,494  species,  after  excluding  about  1,000  for 
synonyms,  shrubby,  and  greenhouse  plants.  The 
number  is  now,  approximately,  6,000,  including 
about  1,000  well-marked  varieties.  Independently 
of  the  above-mentioned  objects  of  the  hand-list,  we 
may  state  that  it  will  constitute  a  useful  guide  to 
nurserymen  and  amateurs  alike  who  have  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  herbaceous  plants  that  require  revision  as  to 
nomenclature.  We  do  not  notice  a  great  alteration 
of  the  names  with  which  we  are  familiar,  though  a 
few  may  be  noted,  such  as  Echinops  bannaticus  for 
E.  Ritro,  Erodium  chamaedryoides  for  E.  Reichardi, 
Maianthemum  Convallariafor  M.  bifolium,  Hordeum 
secalinum  for  H.  prateuse,  etc.  There  is  no  Geum 
coccineum  mentioned,  as  the  plant  in  cultivation 
was  shown  some  years  ago  to  be  G.  chiloense.  We 
are  somewhat  in  a  fog  about  Ononis  repens  and  O. 
arvensis,  both  recorded  as  species.  The  former  has 
been  given  in  some  books  as  a  synonym,  and  others 
as  a  variety  of  O.  arvensis. 

The  list  of  names  with  their  authorities  and  native 
countries  is  printed  on  every  alternate  page,  leaving 
the  other  blank  for  the  addition  of  names  of  species 
which  collectors  may  have  in  their  gardens  or 
nurseries,  or  for  notes,  etc.  The  text  is  printed  in 
large  and  bold  t}pe,  while  the  few  synonyms  given 
are  printed  in  smaller  type.  Diphthongs  have  been 
uncoupled  in  most  cases,  but  a  few  have  been 
allowed  to  slip  the  editor.  For  instance,  we  have 
Iris  Mariae  and  Lilium  Jankae  as  the  adopted  style, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Iris  Helenas,  Jasione 
Jankas,  and  Kniphofia  Northias  have  evidently  been 
overlooked.  The  Hand-list  follows  the  corrected 
plan  of  commencing  all  Latin  adjectives  with  a  small 
letter,  whatever  the  declension  to  which  they  may 
belong  ;  but  here  again  a  slip  may  occur  as  Lilium 
Washingtonianum.  The  old  error  of  using  capital 
letters  for  the  adjectival  form  of  a  person's  Dame  was 
and  is  so  prevalent  that  some  mistakes  of  this  kind 
are  almost  certain  to  escape  notice  while  passing 
through  the  press.  The  large  number  of  species  of 
many  popular  genera  cultivated  at  Kew  is  surprising. 


Taking  a  random  glance  at  the  lists,  we  may  say  that 
the  following  are  well  represented  : — Androsace, 
Anemone,  Aquilegia,  Arabis,  Aster,  Astragalus, 
Calochortus,  Campanula,  Chrysanthemum,  Crocus, 
Delph'nium,  Dianthus  (surprisingly  numerous), 
Gentiana,  Geranium,  Iris,  LupiDus,  Iris,  Narcissus, 
Oenothera,  Potentilla,  Primula,  Salvia,  and  many 
others.  Althaea  has  been  omitted  altogether,  doubt¬ 
less  by  oversight.  Of  Snowdrops,  eight  species  and 
hybrids  are  recorded  with  numerous  varieties. 

- •*- - 

Hardening  ||iscellany. 


PARSNIP  DISEASE. 

Will  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World 
kindly  enlighten  me  as  to  the  best  remedy  for  the 
prevention  of  the  Parsnip  disease.  At  the  present 
time  I  have  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
magnifient  crop  of  perfect  roots  spoiled  through 
many  of  them  becoming  rotten  on  the  crown.  I 
have  been  told  that  heavy  rain  was  the  cause,  but  I 
noticed  the  disease  in  the  summer  before  we  had 
any  heavy  rain.  I  have  also  tried  deep  sowing,  all 
to  no  good  purpose.  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to 
hear  from  any  of  your  numerous  readers  its  cause 
and  remedy.- — James  Gibson,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

SAVE  YOUR  GREEN  TOMATOS 

After  all  the  sunshine  and  hot  weather  we  have 
experienced  up  till  the  end  of  September,  there  will 
still  be  a  large  quantity  of  green  fruits  or  Tomato 
plants  grown  in  the  open  air.  Do  not  throw  them 
away,  because  by  taking  a  little  trouble  with  them 
you  may  have  fresh  fruits  instead  of  canned  ones 
till  well  into  winter.  It  is  astonishing  how  long 
they  will  keep  perfectly  fresh  if  stored  in  a  dry 
cool  place.  Gather  the  fruits  while  dry,  roll  each 
separately  in  tissue  paper  and  store  them  in  a  dry 
cool  place,  where  the  temperature  should  not 
descend  below  350  Fah.  Frost  must  certainly  be 
excluded.  A  few  days  before  they  are  wanted,  take 
out  the  requisite  number  and  expose  them  to  heat 
and  the  light'of  the  sun.  They  will  then  assume  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  if  not  equal  in  flavour  to  those 
ripened  on  the  plants  under  the  influence  of  sun¬ 
shine,  they  will  at  least  surpass  the  canned  ones  in 
piquancy.  Those  who  have  heated  glasshouses 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  ripening  these  belated 
fruits  ;  but  those  who  are  less  favourably  circum¬ 
stanced  may  lay  them  on  a  tray,  and  place  the 
latter  sufficiently  near  to  be  within  the  influence  of 
the  kitchen  range. — Fiat  lux. 

CRAB  APPLE  JELLY. 

Collect  good  sound  fruit  and  cut  it  up  in  pieces, 
core,  seeds  and  all,  as  they  greatly  add  to  the  flavour 
of  the  jelly.  Fill  some  stone  jars  with  the  sliced 
fruits,  adding  about  a  cupful  of  water  or  even  less 
to  every  six  pounds  of  the  Crabs,  and  stand  the  jars 
in  vessels  of  water.  Boil  them  for  eight  or  nine 
hours  and  then  cover  the  jars  with  a  close  lid, 
leaving  them  all  night  in  this  condition.  The  juice 
may  then  be  squeezed  out  and  made  to  boil  over  a 
fire.  As  soon  as  this  happens,  add  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pint  of  the  juice  and  as  soon  as  the 
sugar  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  the  jelly  may  be  put 
into  jars  or  glasses  and  covered  up  in  the  usual  way 
till  required  for  use. 


PINK  ERNEST  LADHAMS. 

A  magnificent  perpetual-flowering  Pink  named 
Ernest  Ladhams  has  been  recently  sent  out  by  the 
well-known  specialist  in  herbaceous  plants,  Mr.  B. 
Ladhams,  The  Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton. 
Some  large  bunches  of  it  formed  a  very  conspicuous 
part  of  their  exhibit  of  hardy  cut  flowers  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  fruit 
show  held  last  week.  The  blooms  are  large 
and  pure  white,  with  a  rich  maroon  blotch  at 
the  base  of  each  petal,  thus  forming  a  distinct  dark 
central  ring  which  adds  considerably  to  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  flower  which  is  also  possessed  of  a 
strong  and  agreeable  perfume.  A  plant  of  this  kind 
which  will  flower  so  freely  for  so  long  a  period  is  of 
the  greatest  value,  and  will  doubtless  be  grown 
in  large  quantities,  once  it  becomes  well  known,  for 
supplying  the  demand  for  cut  flower  that  in  some 
establishments  is  so  hard  to  keep  up  with. 
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THE  WINTER  MOTH. 

Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  ask  through  your 
columns  if  anyone  who  has  tried  remedies  for  the 
destruction  of  the  winter  moth  (Cheimatobia 
brumata)  will  give  their  experience  about  grease 
bands,  the  best  paper  and  grease  to  use,  &c.  ?  I 
think  this  might  be  of  use  to  many  besides  myself 
who  would  like  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  this  trouble¬ 
some  pest. — H.  P. 


FUCHSIA  GLOBOSA. 

The  flowers  of  this  Fuchsia  are  globose  in  bud,  a 
fact  to  which  the  specific  name  refers.  Both  calyx 
and  the  short  tube  are  scarlet  and  conspicuous 
during  the  season  when  the  flowers  are  most 
abundant.  The  corolla  is  dark  violet.  The  species 
flowers  freely  when  only  a  foot  in  height,  or  even 
less,  and  is  therefore  useful  for  bedding  purposes,  as 
might  have  been  witnessed  at  Kew  during  the  past 
season.  It  is  hardy  in  favoured  southern  and 
western  localities,  and  well  worthy  of  being  added 
to  collections  of  the  unimproved  and  ornamental 
species, 


SELAGINELLA  HELVETICA. 

Selaginella  is  a  genus  of  plants  containing  upwards 
of  300  species,  and  it  is  to  the  stove  or  greenhouse 
we  usually  go  to  look  for  specimens,  but  S.  helvetica 
is  a  bright  green  beauty  that  has  survived  the  last 
severe  winter  here  (Rothesay)  uninjured.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  j  ust  now,  in  a  shady  nook  of  the 
rockery,  is  a  refreshing  mound  of  mossy  greenness. 
It  is  not  particular  about  soil,  but  likes  dampness, 
and  thrives  best  without  a  blink  of  sunshine.  Though 
it  may  be  called  a  flowerless  plant,  yet  to  the 
enthusiast  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  pleasing  the  eye 
and  delighting  the  senses  far  more,  perhaps,  than  the 
gay  colours  of  the  fleeting  Tiger  Flower. — Michael 
Cuthbertson,  Rothesay. 

MAGNOLIA  WATSONI. 

The  freaks  of  the  past  season  have  been  numerous 
in  the  plant  world,  and  they  have  chiefly  been  dis¬ 
played  in  September,  owing  in  the  first  place  to  early 
ripening,  and  secondly  to  the  advent  of  copious 
rains  late  in  the  season,  while  the  heat  of  July  was 
continued  into  September  when  the  temperature 
becomes  unprecedently  high  for  that  month  as  far  as 
it  has  been  scientifically  recorded.  One  result  of 
this  was  that  Magnolia  Watsoni  came  into  bloom 
for  the  second  time  in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  It  was  leaf¬ 
less  when  it  flowered  in  spring,  but  in  September 
flowers  were  produced  at  the  apex  of  leafy  shoots 
made  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  ivory-white  with  concave 
petals  surrounding  a  large  and  conspicuous  rosette 
of  stamens  of  a  dark  reddish-brown,  It  is  a  beautiful 
Magnolia  that  ought  to  find  its  way  into  shrubberies 
everywhere. 

- -5- - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  October  15th. — The  tables  were 
well  filled  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last.  Orchids 
were  again  in  the  ascendancy,  and  occupied  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  staging.  Stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  but  particularly  the  former,  were  shown  in 
great  abundance ;  and,  thanks  to  the  absence  of 
frost,  Dahlias  were  still  very  prominent  a  feature  of 
the  meeting. 

A  fine  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans.  About  a  dozen  plants 
of  Habenaria  Susannae  in  a  pan  formed  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  of  the  group.  The  varieties  of 
Cattleya  labiata  were  also  very  numerous,  and  in 
some  cases  very  highly  coloured.  Miltonia  morel- 
iana,  Oncidium  ornithorhyncum,  O.  varicosum 
Rogersii,  Laelia  marginata,  Zygopetalum  Gautieri, 
Laeliocattleya  gottoiana  rosea,  and  several  species 
of  Mormodes  were  also  noteworthy  either  for  their 
beauty  or  their  rarity.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  collection  of  Orchids  set  up  with  Palms  and 
Ferns  was  exhibited  by  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  South  Woodford.  The 
Cattleyas  were  numerous,  and  included  some  very 


fine  things.  Very  conspicuous  was  a  large  plant  of 
Epidendrum  godseffianum  with  eight  branching  and 
tall  panicles  of  bloom.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  also  staged  a 
splendid  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  the  Cattleyas 
were  most  noticeable  both  on  account  of  numbers 
and  rich  colours.  C.  labiata  Lowiae  was  white  with 
a  purple  blotch  on  the  lip,  and  very  choice.  The 
varieties  of  Cypripedium  Charlesworthii  were 
numerous  and  fine,  the  colouring  in  some  cases  being 
very  rich.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co  ,  Wilmer  Road, 
Heaton,  Bradford,  also  staged  a  fine  group  of 
Cattleyas  of  the  C.  labiata  type.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  feature  in  the  centre  of  the  group  was  a  large 
plant  of  Vanda  caerulea,  grown  in  a  basket  and 
bearing  seven  long  racemes  of  bloom.  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  and  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi 
were  also  well-shown.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
also  staged  a  good-sized  group  of  Orchids  including 
great  variety.  Oncidium  incurvum  bore  ten  panicles 
of  bloom.  Noteworthy  subjects  were  Pescatorea 
klabochorum  superbum,  P.  Roezli  alba,  and  Cattleya 
labiata. 

Mr.  P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida  Vale,  W.,  staged  a 
group  of  Orchids  showing  a  considerable  range  of 
variation.  Cypripediums  were  numerous,  and  Den- 
drobium  formosum  giganteum,  Oncidium  varicosum 
Rogersii,  and  several  others  were  shown  off  by  the 
Palms  behind  them  and  the  Ferns  between  them. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a 
number  of  hybrids,  including  Laeliocattleya  For- 
tuna,  L.  Parysatis,  L.  eunomia  superba,  Cattleya 
Mantini,  all  dwarf,  beautiful,  and  varied.  Baron 
Schroeder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Egham,  brought  up  a  flower  of  the  magnificent  and 
unique  Laelia  dominiana  and  some  flowers  of  L. 
Perrinii  alba.  Sir  William  Marriott,  Bart.,  The 
Down  House,  Blandford,  staged  the  pretty  Cypripe¬ 
dium  marriottianum.  Cattleya  labiata  Cooksonae 
was  shown  by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Murray),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne.  Some 
seedling  Cypripediums  were  shown  by  J.  F.  Ebner, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Waite),  Beckenham.  Cattleya 
Lord  Rothschild,  C.  dowiana  aurea  Stand  Hall  var., 
the  curious  C.  bicolor  caerulea,  and  several  others 
were  exhibited  by  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester 
The  beautiful  Cirrhopetalum  rothschildianum  was 
shown  by  Lord  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  Hill), 
Tring  Park,  Tring.  Miltonia  lamarchiana,  On¬ 
cidium  tigrinum,  &c.,  were  shown  by  S.  G.  Lutwyche, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Paterson),  Eden  Park,  near 
Beckenham.  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Harefield  Hall, 
Wilmslow,  showed  a  flower  of  Cypripedium  law- 
renceano-Curtisii,  which  had  been  exhibited  at  the 
Whit-Week  show  at  Manchester,  just  three  months 
and  seventeen  days  ago ;  it  was  still  quite  fresh. 
Walter  Cobb,  Esq,,  Tunbridge  Wells,  brought  up 
the  beautiful  hybrid  Miltonia  cobbiana.  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  Wigan  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  brought  up  a  fine  spike  of  Coe- 
logynepandurata  bearing  eight  flowers.  De  B.  Craw- 
shay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke),  Rosefield,  Seven- 
oaks,  exhibited  the  handsome  Vanda  kimballiana, 
Mrs.  Studd's  var.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  showed 
a  fine  spike  of  Vanda  sanderiana.  Restrepia  macu- 
lata  var.  and  Bulbophyllum  disciflorum  were  sent 
over  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 
Sobralia  Lindeni  was  shown  by  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duncan),  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham.  A.  J.  Hollington,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
E.  Ayling),  Forty  Hill,  Enfield,  showed  a  grand 
hybrid  Cypripedium  named  Alfred  Hollington,  and 
C.  Evenor.  Mons.  A.  A.  Peeters,  62,  Chausee  de 
Forest,  Brussels,  staged  Cypripedium  Francois 
Peeters  and  Cattleya  labiata  Peetersii,  both  very 
fine  things. 

A  superb  group  of  stove  fine  foliage  plants  and 
Ferns  was  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's 
Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton.  Crotons  formed 
the  chief  feature  of  the  group  ;  the  health  of  the 
plants  not  only  being  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  but  the  depth  and  vividaess  of  colouring 
and  marking  being  specially  noteworthy.  Amongst 
other  well-known  varieties,  Alexandra,  Massangeana, 
Nobilis.Mrs.  Dorman,  Mortii,  Roseo-pictum.Warreni 
Flambeau,  Chelsoni  &  Thompsoni  were  well  and 
worthily  represented  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 
Earl  Percy,  Syon  House,  Brentford  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  Wythes),  staged  a  large  quantity  of  new,  rare,  and 


noteworthy  stove  foliage  plants  and  Ferns  in  truly 
magnificent  style,  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
plants  being  remarkable,  the  tasty  manner  in  which 
they  were  arranged  lending  the  group  an  additional 
charm  ;  indeed  this  exhibit  was  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  whole  of  the  show.  Nepenthes 
were  present  in  great  force,  especially  N.  amesiana 
N.  mastersiana,  N.  rafflesiana,  N.  hookeriana, 
N.  Curtisii  superba,  N.  mixta,  and  N.  hookeriana 
elongata  ;  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Pandanas,  etc.,  were 
also  bright  and  showy  (Gold  Medal). 

An  exceedingly  pretty  group  of  plants  was  sent 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Wingfield, 
Amptbill  House,  Ampthill,  Bucks.  Some  superb 
specimens  of  Dracaena  Doucettii,  D.  variegata, 
Araucaria  excelsa  compacta,  and  Croton  Countess 
formed  the  background.  Smaller  but  not  less  ex¬ 
cellent  samples  of  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Panax 
Victoriae,  Caladiums,  and  Fittonias  occupied  the 
front  ranks  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Very  brilliant 
was  the  display  of  single  Dahlias  made  by  Mr.  T. 
S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N., 
especially  when  the  lateness  of  the  season  is  taken 
into  account.  This  seemed  to  have  no  effect  what¬ 
ever  upon  the  brilliancy  of  the  blooms,  however, 
which  were  in  remarkably  good  condition,  and  re¬ 
presented  a  large  number  of  the  best  single  varieties. 
Some  nice  plants  of  the  grand  late  autumn-flowering 
Lilium  nepalense  occupied  a  conspicuous  position, 
and  at  the  foot  of  these  was  placed  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  Nerines  in  flower,  among  them  N.  corusca, 
N.  Plantii,  N.  amabilis,  and  N.  Novelty,  four  splen¬ 
didly  showy  plants  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  small  group  of  hardy  cut  flowers  was  sent  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
perennial  Asters  and  Phloxes  constituting  the  most 
effective  part  of  the  display. 

A  noteworthy  contribution  was  that  made  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  in  the  shape  of  two 
baskets  of  magnificently  flowered  plants  of  Lilium 
longiflorum  Harrisii. 

Although  not  present  in  large  numbers,  Chrysan¬ 
themums  were  by  no  means  wanting,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E., 
being  the  chief  exhibitor.  He  staged  a  grand  group  of 
plants  in  pots,  such  varieties  as  Mutual  Friend,  W. 
Wright,  Reine  d'Angleterre,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Shea,  and 
Phoebus  occupying  prominent  positions.  The  front 
of  the  group  was  nicely  made  up  with  pots  of 
Adiantum  cuneatum  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal). 
Upwards  of  two  dozen  cut  blooms  also  came  from 
Ryecroft,  and  made  a  truly  brave  display.  Emily 
Selsbury,  Phoebus,  Eva  Knowles,  M.  G.  Montigny, 
Madme.  Aug.  Lacvivier,  and  Guirlande  were  some 
of  the  best  sorts  observable  here.  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Redhill,  Surrey,  exhibited  two  dozen  cut  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  excellent  condition,  among 
them  being  Souvenir  dejambon,  Mr.  E.  S.  Trafiord, 
Boule  d’Or,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne 
in  first-class  style.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  gardener  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  sent  two  stands  of  cut 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  in  splendid  style, 
Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  Harman  Payne,  and 
Avalanche  being  in  superior  order. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  H.  Briscoe- 
Ironside,  Cedar  Lodge,  Burgess  Hill,  for  his  new 
rotatory  stand  for  cut  flowers,  of  which  various 
sizes  were  shown.  A  praiseworthy  contrivance  this, 
and  one  that  should  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  popular 
favour. 

Hardy  fruit  was  an  exceedingly  prominent  feature, 
Apples,  of  course,  being  most  strongly  represented. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sod,  Cheshunt,  sent  fifty  dishes  of 
Apples,  containing  some  excellent  material,  samples 
of  Queen  Caroline,  The  Queen,  Evagil,  Royal 
Jubilee,  Fearns  Pippin,  and  Transparent  de  Cronsels 
being  specially  good  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgworth,  Herts, 
exhibited  about  a  hundred  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears  in  their  usual  thorough  style,  the  fruit  being 
of  first  class  quality  and  attractive  appearance 
throughout.  Apples,  King  of  TomkiD’s  County, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Wadhurst  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins  and  Washington,  and  Pears,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Conference,  General  Todleben,  Magnate, 
Louis  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Parrot,  and  Marie  Louise 
D’Uccle  may  be  mentioned  as  varieties  that  were 
extra  fine  among  a  collection  wherein  all  were  good 
(Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Apples  and  Pears  in  large  quantities  were  sent  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Sleeping  Beauty, 
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Ringer,  Dr.  Hervey,  and  Winter  Codlin  being  some 
of  the  best  forthcoming  (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 
Mr.  Richwood,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Freake,  Fulwell  Park,  Twickenham,  weighed  in  very 
strongly  with  a  very  meritorious  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears.  Of  the  former  Ribston  Pippin,  Lord 
Derby,  Colonel  Vaughan,  and  King  of  the  Pippins 
were  especially  conspicuous,  whilst  grand  samples 
of  Pears  Louis  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  and  Doyenne  de  Comice  were 
also  forthcoming  here  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Several  Melons  were  shown,  a  couple  of  fruits 
coming  from  Mr.  Bishop,  gardener  to  R.  Burrell, 
Esq.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  of  a  variety  named  West- 
ley  Hall,  being  of  fine  appearance,  but  lacking  in 
flavour. 

Vegetables  also  made  a  brave  show.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  Orpington,  Kent,  for  a  collection  that  contained 
some  very  fine  Onions,  Leeks,  Parsnips  and  Kales 
of  various  kinds.  A  like  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Divers,  The  Gardens,  Belvoir  Castle,  for  a 
nice  collection  of  Celery  shown  by  him. 

Mr.  E.  Becket,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq., 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  obtained  the  high  award 
of  a  Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal  for  a  superb  collec¬ 
tion  of  vegetables ;  Beetroot,  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
Leeks  and  Onions  were  of  huge  size  and  remarkably 
clean  growth.  These  were  ably  supplemented  by 
grand  dishes  of  Tomatos,  Runner  Beans,  Peas, 
Mushrooms,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  that  bore  evidence 
of  really  good  culture. 

- - 

QUG$non$  ADD  ADSOJGKS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  he  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Raising  Pot  Vines. — H.  Griffin  :  When  the  eyes 
are  well  rooted  you  may  shift  them  into  32-size 
pots ;  a  larger  shift  will  be  required  later  on,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  progress  they  have  made.  If  you  desire 
to  grow  them  on  quickly  into  larger  size  the  house 
in  which  they  are  grown  must  be  kept  very  warm 
and  moist.  Some  growers  of  pot  vines  do  advocate 
very  rapid  growth,  but  other  well-known  and  reliable 
authorities  do  not  believe  in  hurrying  on  the  vines 
under  exceptionally  high  temperatures,  as  it  weakens 
the  vines,  and  is  therefore  no  advantage,  even  if  you 
succeed  in  getting  them  large  enough  for  planting 
out  and  for  potting  up.  They  cannot  possibly  be 
expected  to  attain  sufficient  size  in  one  season  to 
fruit  the  next.  It  is  a  better  plan  to  cut  them  back 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  give  them  every 
opportunity  for  making  good  growth  the  second, 
after  which  they  would  be  fit  for  fruiting  in  pots. 
You  may,  however,  plant  them  out  after  one  season’s 
growth  provided  you  can  give  them  favourable 
conditions  as  to  soil,  moisture,  and  light,  the  latter 
especially.  It  would  be  no  advantage,  however,  to 
root  up  old  Vines  and  plant  young  ones  of  one 
season’s  growth  from  the  eye.  It  would  be  better  to 
grow  them  for  two  summers  in  pots,  after  which 
they  would  make  rapid  progress. 

Direction  for  span-roofed  houses. — H.  Griffin-. 
Span-roofed  houses  for  fruit  culture  and  the  raising  of 
most  flowering  plants  should  run  north  and  south, 
so  that  the  morning  and  afternoon  sun  may  play 
equally  on  both  sides  during  the  course  of  the  day. 
We  do  not  consider  that  very  sharp-roofed  houses 
would  be  any  special  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of 
either  fruit  or  flowers.  The  heated  air  accumulates 
there  and  that  very  rapidly,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  plants.  The  ridge  of  the  roof  may  be  lower  than 
an  angle  of  450  but  certainly  never  above  it.  Very 
sharp  ridged  houses  may  be  considered  ornamental 
as  conservatories,  but  beyond  that  there  is  no  utility 
attached  to  them  and  certainly  no  advantage.  As 
you  mention  vines  and  Tomatos,  we  suppose  that 
you  want  a  high  roof  to  get  length  for  the  rods  and 
stems  ;  but  we  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  a 
little  to  the  width  of  the  house  and  so  give  sufficient 
length.  Six  feet  is  ample  length  of  stem  for  Tomatos 
when  planted  out. 

Grubs  on  Carnations. — Troubled  One  :  The  grubs 
you  send  are  not  wireworms  but  the  larvae  of  Daddy 
Longlegs,  and  generaly  termed  Leather  Jackets  on 
account  of  their  tough  skins.  True  wireworms  are 
of  some  shade  of  yellow  or  almost  orange,  while  those 
you  send  are  slaty-gray.  They  are  most  troublesome 
in  wet  meadows  and  where  much  rank  grass  prevails. 
If  any  such  herbage  is  near  your  flower  borders  or 
the  garden  generally,  it  should  be  cut  with  the 
scythe  and  burnt.  This  ought  indeed  to  be  done 
earlier  in  the  year  to  prevent  the  laying  of  eggs  from 
which  the  grubs  hatch  in  damp  weather  during 
autumn.  This  would  be  a  precaution  for  succeeding 
years.  In  the  meantime,  look  over  your  Carnation 
beds  and  with  the  fingers  or  a  wooden  peg, 
scrape  away  the  soil  from  the  neck  of  the  plant, 


removing  and  killing  all  the  grubs  which  you  find, 
This,  although  somewhat  tedious,  will  lessen  the  evil 
considerably  and  probably  save  the  remainder  of 
your  plants. 

Flowers  in  June. — Rubens  :  Habenaria  flowers  in 
June.  State  what  plant  you  mean  by  crimson 
Sorrel.  By  red  Stichwort  we  suppose  you  mean 
Spergularia  rubra  which  flowers  as  early  as  June. 
Cuscuta  commences  to  bloom  in  July.  Polygonum 
Bistorta  has  its  flowers  in  spikes.  W e  have  never  heard 
Calceolaire  used  as  the  English  name  of  Calceolaria. 
The  earliest  batches  of  Gloxinia  and  Petunia  may  be 
had  in  bloom  before  the  time  you  state,  and  later 
batches  continue  to  bloom  till  October.  Pentsteraons 
come  into  bloom  out  of  doors  in  July.  Iberis 
umbellata  and  Ornithogalum  umbellatum  have  their 
flowers  in  corymbs.  Many  plants  have  their 
flowers  in  racemes,  including  Wallflower,  Hyacinth, 
Stocks,  Laburnum,  Everlasting  Pea,  Veronicas, 
Cytisus,  Melilotus,  Rose  Bay  or  French  Willow, 
Cabbage,  Arabis,  and  many  others.  The  word 
“  truss  ”  is  not  a  botanical  term  but  is  popularly 
applied  to  Pelargoniums,  Auriculas,  Roses,  and  many 
other  plants  having  their  flowers  in  trusses. 

Names  of  Fruits. — W.  Walker :  2,  Alfriston ; 
4,  Seckle  ;  5.  Beurre  Diel ;  7,  D.  Codlin — X.  Y .  Z.  : 

3,  Cellini ;  another  was  Blenheim  Orange,  but  it,  as 
other  three,  had  lost  their  numbers  through  the 
smashing  of  the  box  in  transit. — T.  F.  :  Through 
accident  or  carelessness,  the  box  was  smashed  in 
transit  and  the  numbers  all  mixed  up. 

Grub-eaten  Apples. — Oban :  The  Apples  sent 
were  riddled  through  and  through  with  larvae  or 
grubs  of  some  moth,  which  we  should  have  ascribed 
to  the  Apple  or  Codlin  Grub  Moth,  but  the  behaviour 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  usual.  The  burrows 
are  rather  slender  in  places,  but  we  think  that,  after 
all,  a  careful  examination  of  several  specimens  would 
show  that  the  mischief  is  caused  by  the  Apple  Grub 
(Carpocapsa  pomonana.)  It  is  very  difficult  to  apply 
any  effective  remedy,  but  you  can  reduce  the  number 
of  moths  by  collecting  every  Apple  as  soon  as  it  falls 
and  feed  the  pigs  with  the  same  or  have  fruit  buried 
or  burned  so  as  to  destroy  the  grubs  in  them.  This 
should  be  done  during  July  but  more  especially 
during  August  or  September  when  the  grub-eaten 
fruits  are  falling,  and  before  the  grubs  have  had  time 
to  leave  them.  After  leaving  the  fruits  they  climb 
up  the  trees  and  form  cocoons  in  crevices  of  the  bark 
where  they  remain  all  the  winter  and  change  to 
moths  in  the  following  June.  Besides  the  grubs 
destroyed  in  the  fallen  Apples  you  can  destroy  large 
numbers  by  trapping  them.  Twist  some  hay  bands 
and  tie  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree  near  the  base  so 
that  when  the  grubs  are  crawling  up  to  find  shelter, 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  the  hay  bands  and  lay  up 
there.  About  once  a  fortnight  you  may  collect  the 
hay  bands  and  burn  them  to  destroy  the  grubs. 
Carefully  examine  the  trunk  of  the  tree  where  it  was 
covered  by  the  hay  bands  to  pick  off  any  grubs  that 
may  be  there.  Keep  the  rough  bark,  moss,  lichens, 
and  other  material  cleaned  off  the  stems  so  as  to 
leave  no  shelter  for  the  grubs.  The  head  of  the 
trees  should  also  be  thinned  out  where  at  all  crowded 
to  admit  air  and  light  to  the  foliage  and  fruit.  If  all 
the  neighbours  in  a  district  would  act  together 
in  pursuing  the  destruction  of  the  moth,  its  numbers 
would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  crops  would  give 
satisfaction  in  proportion  as  the  moth  gets  reduced. 

The  Upas  Tree. —  Winker  :  We  are  afraid  you  will 
not  be  able  to  get  this  tree  outside  of  bolanic  gardens. 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  is 
certainly  interesting  owing  to  the  legends  attached  to 
it,  but  it  possesses  no  decorative  value  whatever. 
Stove  heat,  or  at  least  an  intermediate  temperature,  is 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  make  favourable  growth. 
The  leaves  are  somewhat  similar  in  size  and  shape  to 
those  of  a  Pear  tree,  or  are  rather  smaller,  and 
covered  with  dirty  brown  hairs.  Flowers  we  have 
never  seen,  but  they  are  small  and  unimportant,  as 
the  tree  belongs  to  the  Nettle  family.  On  the  whole 
it  is  interesting  but  not  beautiful. 

Names  of  Plants. — Thos.  Mackie  :  Crab  Apple 
John  Downie. — D.D.  :  1,  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii; 
2,  Aster  Novi-Belgii  densus  ;  3,  Aster  Amellus. — 
R.  W.  :  1,  Selaginella  Martensi  variegata ;  2, 

Asplenium  Bellangeri  ;  3,  Asplenium  bulbiferum ; 

4,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  minus,  often  called 

Asplenium  Collensoi ;  5,  Aralia  elegantissima. — ■ 

W.T.:  1,  Dracaena  rubra;  2,  Pteris  scaberula  ;  3, 
Platyloma  rotundifolia. — G.  H .:  1,  Platanus  orientalis 
acerifolia. — Lockerbie  :  1,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  varie- 
gatus  ;  2,  Lomatia  silaifolia  ;  3,  Selaginella  Braunii ; 
4,  Polypodium  plesiosorum  appendiculatum  ;  5, 
Cypripedium  spicerianum  ;  6,  Oncidium  flexuosum  ; 
7,  Calanthe  vestita  var.  ;  8,  Acalypha  macafeeana. 

Weight  of  Onions. — C.  J .  W . ;  We  saw  the 
Onions  in  question,  but  did  not  ascertain  their 
weight.  We  also  know  what  the  Daliy  Telegraph 
said  about  them,  but  set  it  down  as  an  error,  what¬ 
ever  way  it  may  have  arisen.  The  whole  six 
probably  weighed  17J  pounds.  On  another  table  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  was  a  first  prize  lot  of  four 
Onions  grown  in  England,  and  exhibited  in  Scotland, 
where  they  took  the  first  prize  ;  collectively  they 
weighed  ten  pounds.  We  have  long  been  aware  that 
these  modern  big  Onions  weigh  about  two  pounds 
each,  somewhat  over  or  under  that,  according  to  the 


cultivator's  success,  climate,  season,  and  district,  &c 
A  specimen  of  The  Record  Onion  that  came  to  our 
office  in  December,  1893  weighed  4J  pounds. 

Communications  received. — J.  H.  Veitch. — H. 
Briscoe-Ironside. — W.  Napper. — R.  K.,  Waltham. — 
Wm.  Gardiner. — J.  W. —  L’Orchideenne. — R.  J.— 
H.  W . — T.  M. — W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Company. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Damman  &  Co.,  San  Giovanni,  Teduccio,  Naples. 
— Price  list  of  Seeds  of  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Forage 
Plants,  Conifers,  Palms,  &c. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Pere,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Ghent,  Belgium. — General  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  15  th.  1895. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  seed  market 
without  animation.  Canadian  Alsike  is  held  for  an 
advance  of  is.  per  cwt.,  and  finest  grades  of  White 
Clover  are  reported  higher.  Canary  seed  has 
advanced  is.  per  qr. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


October  16th,  1895. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


t.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  1  030 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs. 35  0  40  0 
Cherries,  half  sieve 
Currants,  Black.. .halt 
sieve 

Currants  Red...  half 
sieve 


S,  d.  j,  d 

Grapes,  per  lb . 06  16 

Pine-apples. 

—St.  Mlobael's  each  26  60 

Plums  per  half  sieve  16  26 

Strawberries  . 

Peaches . per  doz.  10  60 

Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 


Vegetables. — A.’erage  Retail  Prices 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

ArtlchokesGIobedoz.  30  60 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  4 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  3040 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers . doz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  03  06 

Endive,  French,  djz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2  06 


J.  d.  s.  d 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunoh  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Seakale...per  basket 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 

Spinach  . per  lb.  0  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d. 

Asters  (English)  doz. 
bunches .  4  o 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  3  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  0 
Bouvardlas,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blms.  1  6 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  blms.  1  o 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bchs.  3  o 
Euoharls  ...per  doz  2  o 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  2  0 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  4  0 
Lilium  lancifolium 

per  doz.  1  0 
Lilium  longlflorrm 

per  doz.  3  o 
Lily  ot  the  Valley, 

doz.  sprays  1  o 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  1  6 
MaiienhalrFern,i2bs.  4  0 


S.  d  S.  p  s.  d 

Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  0 
8  o  Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  40  80 
6  0  Primula,  double,  doz. 

3  0  sprays  06  09 

1  0  Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2040 

2  0  Roses  (indoor),  doz.  06  10 

„  Tea, white,  doz.  10  20 

6  0  ,•,  Niels  .  30  60 

,,  Yellow,  doz.  ...  2  0  30 
60  ,,  Safrano 

3  0  (English),  doz.  ...10  20 

3  o  Red  Roses . 0  910 

Pink  Roses  . 1  020 

6  o  Roses, mixed, doz. bhs.  40  90 
Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  2  0  40 
2  6  Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  . 30  40 

6  0  Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms . 02  04 

2  6  1  Violets,  doz.  buuches  16  20 

3  0 

6  0  | 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

Aibor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  o 

,,  specimen  30  50 

Asters  . per  dozen  30  60 

Chrysansthemums 

doz.  pots  40  90 
Chrysanthemums 

single  plants  1  6  20 

Coleus . per  dozen  26  40 

Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...9  o  15  o 
Dtacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  0  30  0 
Dracaena  vlridls.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz. 6  o  18  o 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  0  18  0 
Evergreens, Invar.doz  6  0  24  0 


1.  d.  t.  d 

Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 

Lilium s,  various .  g  0  18  o 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Margueyte  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  0  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0  63  0 
Solanum,  per  doz.  ...8  0  15  0 
Parme  Violet  (French) 

per  bunch  36  46 
White  Lilac  (French) 

per  bunch  4050 
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FLOWER  SHOW  FIXTURES,  1895. 

October. 

15.— R.H.S.  Drill  Hall  Meeting. 

29  — R.H.S.  Drill  Hall  Meeting. 

29,  30. — Havant  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

30,  31. — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

30. — Teignmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

30,  31. — Horsham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

30,31. — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

30,  31. — Jersey  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

31.  — Exmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

31. — Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days) 
November. 

1,  2. — Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

4,  5. — Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

5,  g,  7. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show 

at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

5  6. — Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
5,6  — Herefordshire  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show 

5,  6. — Southampton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6  — Chesterfield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6,  7. — Brixton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6,  7. — Bromley  (Kent)  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6,  7. — Coventry  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6,  7. — Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.  8. — Exeter  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,  8. — Harrogate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

12.— R.H.S.  Drill  Hall  Meeting. 

12,  13. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

12,  13. — Sevenoaks  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

12,  13. — West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Show  at  Plymouth. 

12,  13. — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show. 

13.  — Cranbrook  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Banbury  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum  Show 
13,  14. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14.— Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Eccles,  Patricroft,  Pendleton  and  District 

Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Lincoln  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15,  16. — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Shew 

15,  16. — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,  16. — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16.  — Bacup  Chrysanthemum  Show 

16. — Barnet  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16. — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20,  21,  22. — York  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21,  22. — Glasgow  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21,  22. — Warwick  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

21,  22,  23,— Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22,  23. — Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6. — R.H.S.  Drill  Hall  Meeting. 

29,  30. — Alderley  Edge  and  Wilmslow  Chrysanthe¬ 

mum  Show. 

30.  — Dunfermline  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

December. 

3,  4,  5. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

10 — R.H.S.  Drill  Hall  Meeting. 
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CONWAY  Q.  WARNE  (Ltd.), 

Royal  Potteries. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


Largest  Manufacturers  of 

FLOWER  POTS 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

Price  Lists  free  on  Application. 


THE  NATIONAL 

Chrysanthemum  Society's 

YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1895. 

Edited  by  C.  HARMAN  PAYNE,  F. R.H.S. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING 

Post  free  is.  lid.  from  the  Publisher  of 
the  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


The  Publisher  begs  to  announce  that  the 

4  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  VOLUME  ¥ 

OF  THE 


GARDENING  WORLD, 


COMMENCED 
O  N 


SEPTEMBER  7th. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write  :  11  The  Flower  Pots  yon  have  so  largely  supplied  ns  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  In  every  respect  highly  satisfactory."  sib, 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  :  "  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  yonr  Garden  Pot» 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  636.  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  writes:  "For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  nslng  your 
Garden  Pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  oheapest."  s  ’ 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Free  on  £10  Orders.  RalfCarriaec 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 

Agent  for  London,  Mr.  J.  H.  SANKEY,  Iron  Bridge  and  Essex  Wharves,  Canning  Town,  London,  E, 


A  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

25/-  BOOK  fox*  8 

NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 


Ogilvie’s  Encyclopaedia 

OF 

USEFUL  INFORMATION 

and  WORLD’S  ATLAS. 

No  Single  Book  ever  before  contained  such  a  Wealth 
of  Knowledge. 

A  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 
IN  ITSELF. 

A  universal  assistant  and  treasure-house  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  the  house¬ 
hold  to  the  manufactory.  In  short,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  about  everything,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
everyone  in  all  walks  of  life  ;  the  contents  being  so 
separated,  indexed,  and  arranged  that  they  can  be 
turned  to  at  once.  It  is 

-tutu  ■rptqt  (  BOOK  OF  1  EVER 
inm  rsc-ai  INFormaTION  f  ISSUED. 

Size  of  Encyclopaedia  :  9  by  nj  inches.  656  Pages. 


The  articles  are  written  by  men  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  subjects  treated,  are  short  and 
concise,  but  contain  full  information  up  to  date.  It 
is  to  be  consulted  on  every  subject  that  arises  in 
everyday  life,  by  old  and  young  alike.  It  contains  a 
complete  Illustrated  Atlas  of  the  World,  embellished 
with 

MANY  MAGNIFICENTLY  ENGRAVED 
COLOURED  MAPS, 

and  a  description  of  every  country  under  the  sun, 
besides  much  other  matter  relative  to  the  Home,  the 
Farm,  the  Factory,  a  Dictionary  of  Statistics — many 
Useful  Tables,  Poetical  Selections,  Synonyms, 
Famous  Bridges  and  Ships,  How  to  Calculate,  How 
to  Cook,  How  to  Get  Rich,  How  to  Cure  all  Diseases, 
How  to  Succeed  in  Business,  Table  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  TOPICS  OF 
GREAT  VALUE  TO  EVERY  PERSON 
who  desires  to  be  up  to  the  times.  To  see  the  Book 
is  to  want  it.  To  Members  of  Mutual  Improvement 
Sooieties  it  will  prove  of  inestimable  value. 

IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  COMPETITION 
it  is  imperative  that  a  Gardener  should  be  a  well- 
informed  individual.  Here  is  an  Encyclopaedia 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

do  you  wish  to  be  successful  ?  Then  remember  that 
to  possess  knowledge  is  the  surest  way  to  achieve 
success. 


It  is  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  Cloth,  with 
beautifully  designed  Gilt  Side-stamp  and  Red 
Edges,  making  at  once  the  most  handsome  and  dur¬ 
able  as  well  as  the  most  useful  book  ever  made 
or  sold  for  25s. 


By  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Publishers  of 
the  ••  Encyclopaedia  of  Useful  Information  and  Atlas 
of  the  World,'1  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Public 
a  Magnificent  25s.  Volume  for  16  of  the  coupons, 
which  will  appear  weekly,  together  with  6d.  each, 
accepted  in  Weekly  Instalments,  or  the  Coupons 
may  be  held  until  the  whole  period  has  elapsed  and 
brought  or  sent  to  the  Office  with  8s.,  and  6d.  for 
postage  on  book. 


COUPON. 


OGILVIE'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD'S  ATLAS, 
Price  2^s 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 
Name _ i _ : _ . 

A  ddress _ 


Postal  Orders  or  $d.  stamps  may  be  sent. 


A  SPECIMEN  COPY 

can  be  seen,  and  COUPONS  AND  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  MAY  BE  LEFT  at  the  Office  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

COPIES  OF  THIS  BOOK  CANNOT  BE 
BOUGHT.  They  can  be  obtained  only  by  using 
this  Coupon. 
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H.  J  .  JONES’ 

Great  Chrysanthemum  Show  is  now  open.  Admission  Free. 

BUT 

\  isitors  are  respectfully  requested  to  place  a  small  contribution  in  the  boxes  for 

THE  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Frequent  Trains  from  Charing  Cross,  Cannon  St.,  and  London  Bridge  to  Lewisham 
Junction,  thence  five  minutes’  tram  to  Hither  Green  Lane. 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  HITHER  GREEN  LANE,  LEWISHAM. 


THE  KING  OF  DENDROBES. 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Schroderiana. 
2,000  blooms  now  open. 

Inspection  cordially  invited. 
RARE  DENDROBIUMS  A  SPECIALITY. 

JAMES  CYPHER,  Cheltenham. 


15,000  PRIZE  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES 

(Strong,  well-rooted,  and  very  plump  hearts). 

Price  12s.  per  doz.  Special  terms  lor  quantity.  Catalogues  free. 
ARTHUR  PIKE,  3,  Windsor  Place,  Cardiff. 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  129. 


five  species  of  Roses  with  innumerable 
varieties.  All  of  these  are  more  or  less 
eagerly  sought  after  by  children,  and  even 
older  people,  and  eaten.  Where  the  Rasp¬ 
berry  thrives,  its  fruits,  though  moderate  in 
size,  are  equally  as  well  flavoured  as  those 
of  its  cultivated  relatives.  The  Bramble  is 
no  longer  considered  a  reproach  on  the 
grounds  of  fruit  farmers,  but  it  is  even 
planted,  and  of  great  economical  value. 
The  Sloe  and  Bullace  make  excellent  pre¬ 
serves,  and  the  leaves  and  stems  have 
many  uses  besides.  The  flavour  of  the 
fruit  is  improved  by  frost,  and  that  of  the 
Service,  Wild  Service,  and  Medlar  by 
bletting,  that  is,  when  in  a  state  of  incipi¬ 
ent  decay.  An  excellent  jelly  is  made 
from  the  fruits  of  the  Rowan-tree,  besides 
being  largely  eaten  in  the  raw  state  by 
children.  W  ho  can  deny  the  ornamental 
value  of  the  tree  when  heavily  laden  with 
fruit  ?  The  yellow-berried  variety  is  more 
rare,  and  equally,  if  not  more  choice,  than 
the  red  one.  Haws  are  not  so  much 
relished  as  the  other  sorts  mentioned,  but 
the  pulpy  portion  is  nevertheless  eaten,  as 
are  the  heps  of  several  of  the  wild  Roses. 
The  latter  also  make  a  useful  conserve. 

Turning  to  other  edible  wild  fruits  we 
are  confronted  with  the  Strawberry  tree, 
Blaeberry  or  Bilberry,  Cranberry  and  Cow¬ 
berry,  belonging  to  the  Heath  family.  The 
first-named  is  used  in  the  form  of  tarts, 
and  the  Blaeberry  and  Cranberry  constitute 
useful  fruits,  both  raw  and  preserved.  The 
Cranberry  is,  in  fact,  of  commercial  value, 
and  furnishes  the  source  of  a  considerable 
industry  in  the  boggy  woodlands  of  several 
districts  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  The 
Crowberry  is  a  heath-like  plant  belonging 
to  an  order  represented  in  Britain  by  one 
species,  and  furnishes  edible  berries,  which 
we  have  relished  in  school  days.  The 
Gooseberry,  Red,  White,  and  Black  Cur¬ 
rants  are  too  well  known  to  call  for  com¬ 
ment.  With  exception  of  the  white  sort, 
all  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  woods  and 
similar  places.  The  so-called  berries  of 
the  Juniper,  though  not  eaten,  are  utilised 
for  a  certain,  not  very  reputable  purpose  in 
adulteration.  Though  now  rare  in  a  wild 
state,  the  Barberry  furnishes  a  palatable 
food  in  tarls.  The  syrupy,  sweet,  and 
partly  insipid  fruits  of  the  sombre  and 
suspicious-looking  Yew  are  not  only  harm¬ 
less,  but  relished  by  not  a  few. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  number  of 
British  wild  fruits  eaten  by  man  is  fairly 
extensive,  and  by  no  means  unimportant, 
so  that  we  cannot  feel  surprised  when 
people  clamour  for  their  preservation  for 
the  sake  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  that  is  benefited  by  eating  the  same. 
Many  other  berry-bearing  plants  of  a  highly 
ornamental  character  might  also  be  men¬ 
tioned,  independently  of  their  use  as  food 
for  birds.  A  smaller  number  has  poisonous 
fruits,  which,  though  ornamental,  are  to  be 
eschewed  by  the  wayfarer. 

- .i>  — 

The  largest  Licuala  grandis  in  cultivation,  pro¬ 
bably,  is  that  in  the  large  Palm  house  at  Laeken. 

We  understand  that  the  Bordeaux  Show,  which  was 
fixed  for  October  25th,  has  been  postponed  until 
November  8th. 

The  fruits  of  the  Cloudberry,  which  grows  upon 
the  upland  moors  and  mountains,  are  gathered  and 
eaten  by  the  Scotch  peasants,  who  call  them 
Averines. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society —The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  29th,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 
The  committees  will  meet  as  usual  at  twelve  o'clock 
and  at  three  pm.  A  magic  lantern  lecture  on 
Potatns  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton, 


DAFFODILS  IN  GRASS  !  !  ! 

DAFFODILS  IN  ORCHARDS  !  !  ! 
DAFFODILS  and  SQUILLS  in  WOODS!!! 
DAFFODILS  FOR  FORCING  !  !  ! 

LATE  SINGLE  SELF  COLOURED  TULIPS. 

A  Rare  Collection  at — 

HARTLAND’S  Seed  Warehouse,  CORK. 

_  Write  for  Bulb  Lists. 


Carnations !  Carnations  ! 
Carnations ! 

The  Choicest  Varieties  in  Cultivation,  from  the 
late  Mr.  Dodwell’s  Garden, 

FROM  6s.  PER  DOZEN,  UPWARDS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION  TO — 

ARTHUR  MEDHURST, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY! 

Important  to  all  who  wish  to  have  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  in  bloom  in  two  or  three  weeks 

I  have  a  limited  quantity  of  retarded  crowns  (1894  crop),  kept 
back  by  refrigeration,  which  I  can  offer  at  a  low  price  for  cash. 
These  crowns  need  only  to  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  warm 
house,  where  they  will  quickly  develop  and  bloom  with  plenty 
of  foliage,  in  about  two  or  three  weeks. 


Prices  on  application  to 

T.  JANNOCH,  Lily  Nursery, 

_  DERSINGHAM,  NORFOLK. 

FLORA  LONDINENSIS~ 

OR, 

PLATES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  of  such  Plants 
as  grow  wild  in  the 

ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON':  With  their  Places 
of  Growth  and  Times  of  Flowering, 
Their  several  names  according  to 
LINN/CUS  AND  OTHER  AUTHORS. 

With  a  particular  description  of  each  plant  in 
LATIN  and  ENGLISH,  &c. 

BY  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

Illustrated  with  435  Coloured  Plates, 

Two  Volumes. 

Whole  mottled  calf,  in  fine  condition.  Folio.  1798. 
A  Rare  and  Exceedingly  Fine  Work. 

LOUDON  (M  rs.) — Descriptions  and  Coloured 
Illustrations  of  Flowers  in  six  4to  volumes  as 
follows  : — 

The  Ladies’  Flower  Garden  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Bulbous  Plants.— 58  Coloured 
Plates  containing  representations  of  305  Plants. 
Cloth,  uncut.  1841. 

The  Ladies’  Flower  Garden  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Annuals.— 48  Coloured  Plates  con¬ 
taining  representations  of  310  Plants.  Cloth, 
uncut.  1842. 

The  Ladies’  Flower  Garden  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Perennials _ 96  Coloured  Plates 

containing  representations  of  486  Plants.  2  vols. 
Cloth,  uncut.  1843-4- 

British  Wild  Flowers.— 60  Coloured  Plates 
containing  representations  of  296  Plants.  Finely 
bound  in  half  Levant  Morocco,  gilt  extra,  by 
Tout.  1846. 

The  Ladies’  Flower  Garden  of  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — 42 
Coloured  Plates,  containing  representations  of  185 
Plants.  Cloth,  uncut.  1848. 

The  great  knowledge  of  plants,  and  of  plant  life 
possessed  by  Mrs.  Loudon  render  her  works  of  the 
greatest  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
gardening. 

The  books  mentioned  above  are  some  of  her  best 
productions,  and  should  be  found  in  all  libraries. 

Offers  for  the  purchase  of  the  above  should  be 
sent  to  A.,  care  of  the  Publisher  of  the  “  Gardening 
World,’  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  the 
books  may  be  inspected. 


11  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  OCT.  26 th,  1895. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  October  28th. — Sale  of  Plants  from  Belgium  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Tuesday,  October  29th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Committees,  at  12  o’clock. 

Havant  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days). 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's  Totten¬ 
ham  Nurseries,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  (two 
days). 

Wednesday,  October  30th. — Meeting  of  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Cbrjsanthemnm  Society  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  at  2  p.m. 

Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days). 

Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Horsham  (two  days),  Jersey  (two 
days),  Steyning  (two  days),  and  Teignmouth. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Thursday,  0‘ctober3ist.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Exmouth 
and  Highgate. 

Sale  of  Plants  from  Belgium  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Friday,  November  1st  —  Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  (two  days). 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Sale  of  Imported  and  established  Orchids  at  Messrs.  Proth¬ 
eroe  and  Morris'  Rooms. 


JjfRUITS  OF  THE  WAYSIDE  AND  HEDGES. - 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  any  one  to  study 
the  relation  between  our  edible  wild  fruits 
and  those  under  cultivation  ?  Those  who 
have  not  hitherto  given  their  attention  to 
the  subject  will  be  surprised  at  the  num¬ 
ber,  common  to  both  classes,  that  belong 
not  only  to  the  same  family,  but  even  to  the 
sane  genus  or  species.  Many  will  admit 
that  this  is  the  case,  but  argue  perhaps  that 
the  cultivated  fruits  are  merely  improved 
varieties  of  the  wild  ones.  While  that  may 
be  so  in  a  botanical  sense,  it  is  strange 
that  the  cultivated  forms  are  seldom 
improved  forms  of  the  British  wilding.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  skill  and  industy  of 
Continental  gardeners  for  theimprovements 
which  we  cultivate  or  for  the  intermediate 
forms  from  which  all  British  raised  varie¬ 
ties  have  descended. 

To  prove  this  we  need  only  mention  the 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Gean,  Red 
Currant,  Black  Currant,  Strawberry,  and 
others.  The  last  named  only  refers  to  the 
small  varieties  descended  from  Fragaria 
vesca.  With  exception  of  the  Currants,  all 
of  the  above  belong  to  the  Rose  family, 
and  the  wild  representatives  of  all  of  them 
are  still  gathered  in  hedges,  woods,  by  the 
wayside,  and  on  uncultivated  ground. 
Other  wildings  of  the  Rose  family  include 
the  Raspberry,  Bramble,  Sloe,  Bullace, 
Service-tree,  Wild  Service,  Rowan  or 
Mountain  Ash,  White  Beam-tree,  Dew¬ 
berry,  Cloudberry,  Medlar,  Hawthorn,  and 
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Cut  your  flowers  in  the  morning,  for  one  gathered 
then  will  outlast  two  cut  with  the  midday  sun  upon 
them. 

A  Big  Turnip. — A  yellow  Turnip  weighing  thirty- 
pounds  without  the  top,  and  raised  on  the  farm  of 
Middleton  Cairness,  Lonmay,  has  been  exciting  a 
deal  of  interest  locally  for  some  time  past. 

The  tuberous  Artichoke.— I  was  yesterday  (Sunday) 
at  Bellagio,  in  Surrey,  and  there  saw  the  tuberous 
Artichoke  flowering  freely.  I  know  that  this  plant 
bears  flowers  in  most  years,  in  the  western  counties 
— Devon  and  Cornwall  -but  is  it  not  an  unusual 
occurrence  to  find  it  flowering  so  near  London  ?  — 
J.  C.  Stogdon. 

Blood  poisoning  and  artificial  manures.— In  the 
province  of  Brandenburg  a  strange  malady  broke 
out  among  the  country  .people,  their  hands  being 
swollen  in  places,  and  sometimes  so  inflamed  that 
amputation  was  necessary.  It  was  ultimately  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  labourers  thus  afflicted  had  been 
scattering  artificial  manure  on  the  fields.  This 
manure  contains  Chilian  saltpetre  and  chloric  salts, 
and  these  stufls  penetrating  small  wounds  or 
scratches  on  the  hands  of  the  peasants  had  caused 
inflammation  of  the  lympb-vessels  and  blocd- 
poisoning.  Artificial  manure  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
carefully  handled. 

The  Fruit  question  is  one  of  considerable  interest  to 
fruit  growers  to-day,  ior  the  glut  in  the  market  is  so 
great  that  many  owners  of  orchards  fear  that  if  they 
gather  the  Apples  and  send  them  to  market  the 
price  realised  will  be  too  low  to  even  pay  for  the 
gathering  and  carriage.  It  seems,  however,  a  pity 
to  let  the  fruit  rot  in  the  orchards,  and  the  Parish 
Councillor,  of  Leeds,  has  sought  the  advice  of  two 
experts,  Mr.  B.  H.  Wells,  of  Crawley,  and  Mr.  H. 
Hobday,  of  Cambridge.  Mr  Wells  points  to  the 
primitive  method  which  prevails  in  America  of  paring 
and  slicing  the  Apples,  threading  them  on  strings, 
and  hanging  them  to  dry  in  the  kitchen.  Thousands 
of  cons  are  still  treated  in  this  way,  while  in  the 
larger  centres  the  slicing  and  "evaporating"  is 
is  done  by  machines. 

Moorland  Plants.— On  the  nth  inst.,  at  the 
Montgomery  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sheffield 
Naturalists'  Club,  Mr.  E.  Snelgrove,  B.A.,  gave  a 
lecture,  entitled  “Our  Moorland  Plants."  The 
lecture  took  the  form  of  a  descripton  of  a  ramble  in 
which  the  various  characteristic  plants  of  the  moors 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  were  shown  by 
means  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern.  The  Alpine 
plants,  such  as  Cloudberry,  Cowberry,  Bog  Asphodel, 
and  others,  were  described  in  detail,  and  the  origin 
of  Alpine  flora  was  explained.  Several  moorland 
plants  (not  Alpine),  such  as  Sundew,  Milkwort, 
Gorse,  Bedstraw  (or  Beadstraw),  Cotton  Sedge, 
Sheep’s-bit,  Eyebright,  yellow  and  red  Rattle,  were 
made  the  subjects  of  much  interesting  information. 
Different  kinds  of  heather  were  shown,  and  the  part 
played  by  the  bog  moss  in  the  economy  of  nature 
explained.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Anty, 
the  Vice-President,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
C.  Bradshaw,  who  had  perepared  the  slides  and 
manipulated  the  lantern.  There  was  a  good  attend¬ 
ance. 

Paxton  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  Society  held  at  the  Woolpacks  Hotel,  on  the  5th 
inst.,  Mr.  B.  Whiteley  presided,  and  Mr.  B. 
Edmondson,  solicitor,  was  the  vice-chair.  Despite 
the  wet  weather  and  other  attraction  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members.  The  essayist  was  Mr. 
Thomas,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  and 
he  gave  a  most  excellent  and  very  interesting  essay 
on  hardy  climbers.  Mr.  Thomas  pointed  out  the 
best  varieties  of  fine  foliage  and  blooming  climbers 
suitable  for  the  adornment  of  mansions,  villas, 
cottages,  etc  ,  in  this  district,  particularly  mentioning 
different  kinds  of  Virginian  Creepers,  Ivies,  and 
Honeysuckle.  Wistarias,  the  Ayrshire  Rose,  etc. 
The  essay  provoked  a  lengthy  and  most  interesting 
discussion,  in  which  some  diversity  of  opinion  was 
expressed  as  to  the  use  of  Ivy  of  various 
sorts  for  the  adornment  of  dwelling-houses,  some  of 
the  speakers  expressing  it  as  their  opinion  that  it 
caused  dampness,  whilst  others  said  it  prevented 
dampness. 


An  all-round  manure  is  one  that  contains  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potash.  Most  soils  contain  all 
the  other  seven  essential  elements  of  plant  food  in 
sufficient  abundance  unless  they  are  relatively  poor 
and  sterile. 

Indian  Summer. — Wild  Strawberries  and  Rasp¬ 
berries  have  been  gathered  in  the  district  of 
Chaddesley  Corbett  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
an  Apple  tree  in  the  village  has  a  spray  of  blossom 
on  it. 

Village  Blacksmith  Potato  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Cleland,  blacksmith,  Torphichen,  West  Lothian, 
and  was  first  put  into  commerce  by  Mr.  James  Don, 
Wardhead,  Bonnybridge.  Under  a  rough  exterior  it 
hides  excellent  quality. 

"  Cider.’’ — The  first  number  of  a  new  monthly 
journal  named  Cider  was  issued  on  the  1st  inst., 
from  15,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Sam¬ 
son,  who  is  the  proprietor  and  editor.  It  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  cider  and  perry,  and  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  National  Association  of 
Cider  Makers.  The  first  issue  consists  of  twenty- 
four  pages,  exclusive  of  the  covers,  and  the  price  is 
sixpence.  The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  assist  those 
engaged  in  cider  and  perry  making  to  revive  the 
interest  in  this  industry,  and  to  reinstate  the  former 
in  a  leading  position  as  the  people’s  beverage ;  also 
to  place  at  the  farmer’s  disposal  the  modern 
methods  of  making  cider,  and  to  assist  dealers  in 
marketing  it.  Several  illustrations  of  the  requisite 
machinery,  presses,  &c.  for  the  making  of  the  bever¬ 
age,  are  distributed  through  the  first  number,  and  a 
fairly  lengthy  article  on  the  several  processes 
necessary  to  the  making  of  it  is  given. 

Certificates  for  Orchids  at  Brussels.— The  sixty-first 
meeting  of  L’Orchideenne  was  held  on  October  13th 
in  the  galleries  of  the  winter  garden  of  L' Horticulture 
Internationale,  Brussels.  The  jury  awarded  First- 
class  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Cattleya  labiata 
atrorubens,  exhibited  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Bousies ; 
to  a  group  of  Cattleya  maxima  floribunda,  shown  by 
M.  Linden  ;  to  Cattleya  Trianaei,  shown  by  M. 
Coppens ;  to  a  hybrid  Cypripedium,  shown  by  M. 
Madoux  ;  to  Vanda  caerulea,  shown  by  M.  Pauwels ; 
to  the  hybrid  Phaius  amabilis,  shown  by  M.  Van 
Imschoot ;  to  Cattleya  gigas,  from  M.  Madoux ;  to 
Cattleya  maxima  marginata  and  C.  warocqueana, 
shown  by  M.  Linden ;  and  to  Miltonia  Bluntii 
lubbersiana,  from  M.  le  Comte  de  Bousies.  Second- 
class  Certificates  of  Merit  were  accorded  to  Vanda 
caerulea,  Laeliocattleya,  and  Cattleya  aurea,  all 
shown  by  M.  Linden ;  and  to  Cattleya  gigas,  from 
M.  de  Lombaerde.  M.  Linden  had  Botanical  Certi¬ 
ficates  for  Bulbophyllum  rufinum,  a  species  of  Eria, 
Cirrhopetalum  Medusae,  and  a  species  of  Dendro- 
bium. 

A  Huge  Pear. — There  is  a  huge  Pear  on  view  in  the 
window  of  the  shop  of  Mr.  C.  Parker,  fruiterer,  &c., 
Slough,  and  it  weighs  no  less  than  ilb.  120Z.,  nearly 
as  much  as  the  heaviest  Pear  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Fruit  Show.  The  Pear,  which  is  of  the  Pitmaston 
Duchesse  variety,  was  grown  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Barrett  in 
his  garden  at  Grove  Lodge,  the  tree  being  supplied 
by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries.  The 
Slough  Observer  says  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
sampling  the  other  Pears  on  the  tree,  and  can 
honestly  say  that  the  flavour  is  superb.  As  this 
season  has  favoured  the  abnormal  growth  of  many 
varieties  of  fruit,  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  many  of 
our  readers  have  also  grown  some  magnificent  speci¬ 
mens,  and  we  should  be  only  too  happy  to  record 
their  various  weights  and  dimensions.  As  a  result 
of  the  extreme  mild  weather  of  late.  Raspberries 
and  Strawberries  have  been  sent  us  in  as  late  as 
Thursday  in  order  that  we  might  chronicle  the  fact. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Barrett  also  writes  to  say  that  it  may 
interest  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  to 
know  that  the  Pear  in  question  grew  on  the  main 
stem  near  the  top  of  a  high  wall  tree,  and  that  all 
the  others  growing  on  the  branches  were  very  much 
smaller,  which  seems  to  suggest  that  fruit  does 
better  that  can  draw  its  sap  from  the  main,  instead 
of  the  side  branches — an  experience  similar  to  that 
of  many  of  the  London  water  consumers  last 
winter. 


A  Persian  legend  says  that  “  we  should  do  good  to 
our  enemies,  as  the  Sandal  wood  sheds  its  perfume 
on  the  axe  that  fells  it.  " 

The  County  of  Buckingham  is  said  to  be  so  named 
from  the  great  quantities  of  beech-nuts  or  “  buck  ’’ 
formerly  produced  in  its  forests. 

A  contractor  in  the  French  army  has  been 
sentenced  to  three  years’  imprisonment  for  trying  to 
palm  off  seventy-four  sacks  of  old  Beans  as  new. 

The  French  Grape  Crop  is  likely  to  be  below  the 
average  of  the  last  few  years  in  quantity,  but  the 
vintage  of  1S95  promises  to  be  remarkable  for 
quality. 

Lecture  on  Apple  culture. — Mr.  C.  D.  Powell,  one 
of  the  lecturers  employed  by  the  County  Council  to 
promote  technical  instruction  in  the  rural  districts, 
at  Thorverton,  on  the  14th  inst.,  gave  a  useful  and 
instructive  lecture  on  “  The  Culture  of  the  Apple.’’ 
He  pointed  out  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  English 
farmers  and  others  to  produce  equally  good  fruit  as 
that  which  was  imported  from  Canada,  Tasmania, 
and  other  countries.  He  attributed  the  want  of 
success  in  choice  of  soil,  pruning,  and  selection  of 
good  sorts  of  Apples.  He  brought  with  him  fruits 
of  large  size,  excellent  colour  and  form,  and  at  the 
request  of  some  who  attended  named  several  kinds 
which  they  had  brought.  There  was  a  very  good 
attendance. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
— The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Parish 
Room,  Shirley,  Southampton,  on  the  21st  inst.  and 
there  was  a  very  strong  muster  of  the  members, 
the  President  taking  the  chair.  The  lecture  was 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hants  County 
Council,  the  subject  being  “  An  Epitome  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Culture,"  and  as  the  work  had  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park 
Gardens,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  subject  was 
most  admirably  dealt  with.  The  various  points  of 
the  address  were  also  illustrated  with  living  examples 
of  facts  to  be  chiefly  borne  in  mind  by  the  would-be 
cultivators  of  the  popular  flower,  and  every  detail 
was  fully  dwelt  on,  leaving  little  for  after  discussion. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Molyneux  at  the  close  of  the  lecture.  There  was  a 
competition  for  a  certificate  for  best  six  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums  offered  by  the  Society  which  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Bushell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Keats, 
Rownhams.  There  was  also  an  exhibition  of  fruit 
and  various  plants. 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.— At  a 
Floral  Committee  Meeting  of  September  14,  1895, 
The  committee  awarded  First-class  Certificates  to 
Mr.  J.  Th.  Van  Den  Berg,  Jun.,  Jutfaas,  for  Cactus 
Dahlia  Countess  of  Gosford  and  Bertha  Mawley ; 
to  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  Jun.,  of  Haarlem,  for 
Cactus  Dahlia  Bertha  Mawley,  Countess  of  Radnor, 
Marquis,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  The  Bishop,  and  Francis 
Humphries  ;  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  of 
Haarlem,  for  Cactus  Dahlia  Countess  of  Radnor, 
Robert  Cannell,  and  Cannell’s  Gem,  Dahlia  Grand 
Due  Alexis,  and  Le  Phare  with  single  flowers  ;  to  the 
botanical  garden  of  Leiden  for  Vriesia  suringariana  ; 
to  Mr.  D.  G.  Vervooren,  of  Rotterdam,  for  Dianthus 
plumarius  semperflorens  ;  to  Messrs.  W.  D.  Keessen 
Dzn.  &  Son,  of  Aalsmeer,  for  Begonia  hybrida 
Aalsmeer’s  Glory.  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  of 
Haarlem,  for  Cactus  Dahlia  W.  H.  Cullingford, 
Dean  Hole,  Gloriosa,  Beauty  of  Eynsford,  Ernest 
Cannell,  Mrs.  Larkin,  Mrs.  Barham,  Chancellor, 
Swayne,  Old  Gold,  Ernest  Cheal.  Mrs.  Keith, 
Dahlia  (single  flowers)  Violetta  and  Gladiolus 
nanceianus  Capitaine  Marchand ;  to  Mr.  J.  Th. 
Van  Den  Berg,  Jun.,  of  Jutfaas,  for  Cactus  Dahlia 
W.  H.  Cullingford,  Sonnen  Cactus,  Dean  Hole, 
Gloriosa,  Dahlia  (single  flowers)  Mad.  de 
Guinaumont,  Jules  Della  Rosa,  Mad.  Paul  Bredin, 
Cousin  Jacob,  and  Duke  of  York  ;  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Van 
Tubergen,  Jun.,  of  Haarlem,  for  Cactus  Dahlia 
Gloriosa,  Harmony,  Mrs.  Portman  Dalton,  John 
Welch,  and  J.  H.  Roach;  to  Messrs.  Groenewegen 
&  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  for  Cactus  Dahlia  Gloriosa, 
and  J.  T.  Barber,  Dahlia  (single  flowers)  Mad.  Jules 
Closon,  Asclepias  incarnata  alba,  and  Helianthus 
multiflorus  maximus ;  to  Messrs.  A.  P.  Bouman  & 
Son,  of  Arnhem,  for  Cactus  Dahlia  Beauty  of 
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Eynsford,  Sir  Roger  and  M.  Henri  Gallice.  A 
Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Krelage  &  Son,  of  Haarlem,  for  Richardia  Rehmanni 
violacea. 

NATIONAL  TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  A.  F. 
BARRON. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  of  Chiswick, 
from  the  important  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  and  Exhibi¬ 
tions  is  regarded  as  a  fitting  occasion  for  presenting 
him  with  a  testimonial. 

Known  personally  to  a  large  number,  and  to  a 
wider  circle  by  reputation,  his  public  work  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  time-honoured  Chiswick  Gardens  is 
valued  by  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
judging.  His  management  of  the  gardens  for  the 
long  period  of  thirty-five  years,  and  the  success  with 
which  he  has  carried  out  various  important  trials 
and  experiments  in  plant  and  fruit  culture  have 
inspired  confidence  on  every  hand. 

His  treatises  on  the  Vine  and  the  Apple  are  standard 
works  of  reference ;  his  integrity  and  loyalty  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  his  amiability  of  disposition 
and  readiness  at  all  times  to  impart  information  have 
endeared  him  to  the  horticultural  world  generally ; 
whilst  his  capacities  for  organising  and  carrying  out 
to  a  successful  issue  numerous  great  exhibitions  have 
secured  for  him  general  admiration.  As  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund 
from  its  beginning  in  1887,  he  has  largely  contributed 
to  the  success  of  that  valuable  institution. 

The  committee  therefore  confidently  appeal  for 
subscriptions  towards  a  fund  for  presenting  Mr. 
Barron  with  some  tangible  mark  of  gratitude  and 
esteem.  In  so  doing  the  committee  earnestly  desire 
that  all  gardeners  and  lovers  of  their  gardens  shall 
have  an  opportunity,  according  to  their  means,  of 
participating  in  a  suitable  acknowledgment  of  the 
life-long  public  services  of  one  of  the  most  worthy 
and  eminent  of  British  gardeners.  The  committee 
request  that  all  communications  with  reference  to 
the  testimonial  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Wynne,  1, 
Danes  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.,  by  whom  subscriptions 
will  be  received  and  acknowledged. 

- ■»-  ■  ■■ 

MONTBRETIAS. 

For  many  years  M.  Pottsii  and  later  M.  crocosmiae- 
flora  were  about  the  only  varieties  of  Montbretia  to 
be  met  with  in  most  gardens.  Now,  however,  two 
dozen  or  more  varieties  can  be  had,  some  of  them 
really  fine  acquisitions  to  this  much-admired  class  of 
hardy  bulbous  plants. 

M.  crocosmiaeflora,  fl.  pi.,  is  the  only  double 
variety  I  know,  and  is  quite  as  free  and  robust  as 
the  single  form,  and  will  soon  find  its  way  into  every 
collection.  Amongst  singles  the  following  varieties 
are  very  fine,  namely  :  Auricula,  dark  yellow,  with 
faint  auricula  eye ;  Aurora,  orange-yellow,  extra 
large ;  Drap  d’Or,  chrome-yellow  ;  Elegans,  bright 
yellow ;  Etoile  de  Feu,  vermilion,  with  yellow  throat ; 
Fiery  Star,  brilliant  vermilion  ;  Meteor,  blood-red, 
with  yellow  centre  ;  Pyramidalis,  salmon-apricot,  a 
charming  variety  ;  Rosea,  a  lovely  shade  of  rose, 
distinct  and  fine ;  and  Soleil  Couchant ;  the  latter  is 
a  beautiful  golden-yellow,  free  and  fine  form,  and  is 
also  dwarf  in  habit.  Transcendant,  orange-ver¬ 
milion,  with  yellow  throat,  is  also  a  very  telling 
variety.  Many  more  might  be  named,  but  those  are 
the  cream  of  the  varieties  that  I  have  as  yet  seen. 

Many  fine  clumps  were  ruined  last  winter  all  over 
the  country.  Although  in  a  sense  hardy  in  most 
districts,  they  should  have  some  slight  protection  in 
severe  weather ;  and  on  no  account  should  the 
withered  foliage  be  cut  off  until  spring.  This  is  the 
protection  nature  meant  for  this,  as  for  many  another 
kindred  plant ;  and  if  shorn  of  their  locks  on  the 
plea  of  tidiness,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  they 
succumb,  as  in  many  instances  they  do,  in  the  case 
of  a  protracted  frost. 

I  always  make  a  practice  of  lifting  a  few  good 
bulbs  of  each  variety  in  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  potting  them  as  soon  as  lifted,  and  storing 
them  under  the  stage  of  a  cool  house,  or  cold  frame, 
until  spring.  Once  they  start  in  spring  they  are 
placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  with  plenty  of 
air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  These  make  strong 
plants  by  the  end  of  April,  when  they  can  be  planted 
wherever  wanted,  and  will  come  into  flower  a  month 


earlier  than  those  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter. 
Some  may  ridicule  all  this  trouble,  but  the  Mont- 
bretias  are  most  worthy  of  it  ;  and  more  especially 
are  they  seen  to  advantage  when  planted  in  beds 
with  a  groundwork  of  Violas  or  other  dwarf  bedding 
plants.  Also  are  they  valued  in  a  cut  state,  standing 
as  they  do  so  fresh  for  a  long  time.  For  competition 
purposes  they  are  hard  to  beat,  and  are  generally 
found  in  all  prize  stands  at  the  autumn  shows.  A 
good  white  variety  would  be  a  welcome  addition, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  also  will  come  in  time. — 
Coila. 

- - 

MESSRS.  W.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 
HIGHGATE  NURSERIES. 

If  living  upon  the  top  of  a  hill  carries  with  it  any 
special  advantages  of  light  and  air,  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  &  Son  enjoy  those  blessings  to  the  full ; 
for  their  nurseries  at  Highgate  are  situated  on  the 
very  top  of  the  famous  hill  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said  from  time  to  time.  A  quaint  old  place  is 
the  nursery  itself,  being,  in  fact,  a  miniature  topo¬ 
graphical  reproduction  of  the  surroundings,  full  of 
hilly  paths  and  winding  walks,  and  yet  with  not  a 
corner  or  a  square  foot  of  ground  uuoccupied  and 
with  the  hum  of  business  resounding  from  each  and 
every  part  of  it.  A  great  deal  of  plant  furnishing  is 
done  by  the  firm,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  glass 
houses  at  the  Highgate  Nurseries  are  devoted  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  necessary  material.  In  the 
larger  houses  we  find  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
Palms  in  large  pots  and  tubs,  which  are  trotted  out 
pretty  frequently  to  adorn  the  festive  scene  at  various 
social  functions.  Of  smaller  plants  thousands  are 
grown,  and  find  a  ready  sale,  especially  the  hardier 
constitutioned  Kentias,  such  as  K.  australis,  K. 
fosteriana,  and  K.  belmoreana.  Stove  plants  also 
receive  a  good  deal  of  attention  ;  those  ever-popular 
subjects,  the  Dracaenas,  occupying  a  prominent 
position,  several  roomy  houses  being  filled  with 
strong  young  plants  of  D.  terminalis,  D.  Frederickii, 
D.  Cantrellii,  D.  pendula,  and  D.  Lindeni.  Orchids 
are  grown  in  considerable  quantities  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  for  cut  flowers,  and  Odontoglossums, 
Coelogynes,  etc.,  looked  well  and  healthy  when  we 
saw  them. 

In  one  low  pit  a  splendid  batch  of  shapely  plants 
of  Camellias  of  different  varieties  arrested  our  atten¬ 
tion.  They  were  only  young  plants-  in  5  and  6-in. 
pots,  but  they  exhibited  a  vigour  of  growth  and  a 
symmetry  of  shape  most  praiseworthy.  Ornamental 
as  we  found  the  dark  green  glossy  leaves,  however, 
the  crop  of  flower  buds  borne  by  the  plants  adduced 
convincing  evidence  that  by-and-bye  they  would  be 
yet  more  showy  and  worthy  of  notice.  Our  guide 
informed  us  that  although  the  list  of  varieties  grown 
was  a  fairly  long  one,  public  opinion  declared  in 
favour  of  but  a  comparative  few.  Of  these  Alba 
Plena,  Princess  Clothilde,  Alba  Fimbriata,  Auguste 
Delfosse,  Donckelaarii,  and  Reine  des  Fleurs  are  a 
few  of  the  most  noteworthy. 

Passing  through  the  houses  into  the  nursery 
grounds  we  found  on  every  hand  trees  and  shrubs  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  in  the  successful  treatment  of 
which  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son  have  acquired  a 
great  reputation.  The  collection  of  Ivies  is  in  itself  a 
most  important  feature,  and  as  the  period  when  their 
planting  in  suitable  positions  may  be  conducted  is 
at  hand,  a  few  remarks  upon  what  appeared  to  us  to 
be  particularly  fine  varieties  may  be  of  some  service 
to  those  who  want  climbing  plants  of  good  constitu¬ 
tion  that  possess  a  presentable  appearance  during 
the  whole  of  the  year.  Ivies  of  various  kinds  can 
be  used  for  such  a  number  of  purposes,  as  for 
instance  covering  iron  railings,  training  over  arbours, 
clothing  walls,  etc.,  and  thanks  to  our  nurserymen 
we  have  now  a  wonderful  amount  of  variation  in 
the  cutting  of  the  leaves,  whilst  the  coloured  and 
variegated  sorts  are  extremely  pretty  and  useful, 
that  the  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  even  greater 
favourites  than  they  are.  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  find 
that  Hedera  Helix  canariensis,  H.  H.  dentata,  and 
H.  H.  caenwoodiana  command  the  readiest  sale. 
The  last-mentioned  variety  comes  very  close  to  H. 
H.  digitata,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  them,  for  the  cutting  of  the  leaves,  as  well 
as  the  habit  of  the  plants,  are  well-nigh,  if  not  quite, 
identical.  H.  H.  dentata  is  indeed  a  noble  plant, 
of  robust  constitution,  quick  growth,  and  large  hand¬ 
some  leaves,  which  are  occasionally  distinctly 
toothed.  Mention  must  also  he  made  of  H.  H. 


palmata  aurea,  which  is,  however,  seen  at  its  best 
when  the  growths  are  in  an  early  stage,  for  then  the 
golden  patches  of  colouring  which  light  up  the 
sombre  hue  of  the  leaves  are  most  apparent.  As  the 
tissues  of  the  young  leaves  harden  with  age  the 
colouring  becomes  less  vivid  and  striking.  Some  of 
the  smaller-growing  variegated  varieties  form  exceed- 
ingly  pretty  basket  plants,  whilst  for  window  boxes 
they  are  especially  suitable,  and  look  wonderfully 
nice  when  allowed  to  droop  over  the  edge  of  the  box 
and  grow  as  they  please.  H.  H.  donerailensis,  H. 
H.  marginata  minor,  H.  H.  lucida,  and  H.H.  luteola 
may  be  cited  as  some  of  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

- -f* - 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

We  are  informed  that  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1846  at 
Stoke  Newington,  will,  in  the  autumn  of  the  ensuing 
year,  have  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  and  that  arrangements  are  now  in  course  of 
preparation  to  celebrate  its  jubilee  in  the  month  of 
November,  1896. 

The  jubilee  celebration  will  take  the  form  of — 

!• — An  immense  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
London  in  1896,  in  which  all  types  of  the  flower  will 
be  fully  represented,  and  which  will  extend  over 
four  days,  with  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  on  the  third  day. 

2. — A  grand  opening  ceremony  and  private  view  at 
noon  on  the  first  day. 

3- — A.  conference  of  Chrysanthemum  growers  and 
raisers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

4.— A  jubilee  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  and 
other  festive  gatherings. 

5- — The  striking  of  jubilee  medals  of  value  for 
competition,  and  for  rewarding  such  persons  as  have 
rendered  conspicuous  services  in  promoting  the 
advancement,  cultivation,  and  improvement  of  the 
Chrysanthemum. 

6.— The  preparation  and  publication  of  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  jubilee  catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums  with  the 
most  complete  classification. 

1» 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Peas. — In  many  gardens  the  old  practice  of  sowing 
Peas  in  October  and  November  with  a  view  to  an 
early  crop  still  exists,  but  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  there  is  practically  no  gain  resulting  from  it,  and 
that  a  surer,  and  equally  as  early  a  crop  can  be 
obtained  by  sowing  in  spring.  However,  old 
systems  die  hard  and  this  is  one  of  them  ;  but  where 
it  is  still  carried  out,  a  warm  south  border  for  pre¬ 
ference  should  be  selected  and  one  with  a  fairly  dry 
subsoil.  The  border  should  be  trenched  if  possible 
and  well  manured.  The  trenching  will  ensure  dry¬ 
ness,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  to 
consider  at  this  period,  otherwise  the  seed  may  rot 
through  an  excess  of  moisture.  The  rows  should  be 
drawn  in  the  usual  manner  abouf  3  in  deep  and  the 
seed  sown  fairly  thick,  so  as  to  allow  for  any  failures 
and  unless  the  natural  soil  is  very  light  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  wood-ashes  for  covering  the 
seed  It  will  be  further  next  to  useless  to  sow  any 
but  the  round-seeded  varieties  at 'this  date,  as  with¬ 
out  doubt  they  stand  the  damp  and  cold  best,  and  if 
asked  to  name  the  best  variety  I  should  unhesita¬ 
tingly  say  Sutton's  Ringleader,  although  many 
others  are  close  behind,  including  William  I. 

Broad  Beans. — It  is  perhaps  more  customary  to 
sow  Broad  Beans  in  the  autumn  than  Peas  as  they 
are  more  hardy,  but  many  blanks  are  noticeable 
here  also,  even  after  a  favourable  winter.  One  of  the 
best  plans  is  to  sow  thickly  now  on  a  warm  border, 
and  transplant  them  into  lines  in  the  spring.  They 
transplant  easily,  more  especially  if  a  little  care  be 
exercised  in  lifting  them.  The  old  Mazagan  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  and  earliest  of  all ;  but  many  others 
of  the  long-podded  section  are  good. 

The  trenching  of  all  vacant  spaces  as  time  allows 
will  now  have  to  be  considered,  as  at  no  other  time 
can  this  operation  be  more  serviceably  performed, 
and  it  also  allows  a  long  season  for  the  soil  to 
become  thoroughly  pulverised.  Before  proceeding 
it  will  be  well  to  take  into  consideration  and  fix  on 
what  crops  are  to  follow,  so  as  the  proper  nourish¬ 
ments,  in  the  form  of  stable  or  cow  or  any  other 
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manure,  can  be  added  as  the  work  proceeds,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  each  crop.  Here  an  argument 
might  be  put  forth  on  the  rotation  of  crops;  but 
this  is  a  matter  that  troubles  me  but  little,  and  in 
fact  in  medium  or  small  gardens  it  is  almost  out  of 
the  question.  The  main  point  of  guidance  is  to 
return  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  suitable  manures  the 
different  elements  which  the  previous  crop  has 
robbed  the  soil  of,  and  also  to  add  that  which  is 
likely  to  be  required  for  the  next  one.  The  soil  in 
itself  is  simply  a  store  for  plant  food,  and  the  quality 
of  each  crop  will  entirely  depend  on  the  amount 
that  is  stored,  and  that  suitable  for  the  intended 
crop. — James  Gibson,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

Til  (Mill  HOUSES. 


Cypripediums. — It  is  impossible  in  these  notes  to 
treat  fully  with  this  vast  and  most  interesting  genus. 
All  are  curious  in  their  formation,  and  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  certainly  amongst  them  are  the  most  beautiful  of 
Orchids.  Especially  so  is  this  the  case  with  some  of 
the  garden  hybrids,  which  are  becoming  both 
numerous  and  cheap  ;  thanks  to  the  ease  with  which 
they  may  be  raised  and  grown,  and  the  short  time 
they  take  under  favourable  circumstances  to  make 
good  plants.  Mostly  all  of  them  require  plenty  of 
warmth,  moisture,  and  shade,  and  are  therefore  with 
few  exceptions  best  grown  in  the  warm  division. 
The  compost  best  suited  to  the  majority  of  them 
consists  of  peat  without  much  of  the  fine  particles 
shaken  out,  fresh  moss,  bits  of  crocks  and  silver  sand 
well  mixed  together.  All  the  C.  barbatum  section 
we  find  does  best  in  such  a  compost,  whilst  C. 
niveum,  C.  concolor,  and  C.  bellatulum  do  best 
when  grown  almost  entirely  in  loam. 

Of  hybrids  that  flower  at  this  season  are  C  cardi- 
nale,  C.  Schroderae,  and  C.  Sedenii :  one  of  the 
parents  of  these  two  beautiful  hybrids,  C.  Sedenii, 
is  perhaps  the  most  accommodating  of  all  the 
Cypripediums,  being  always  in  flower.  Another 
dwarf-growing  Cypripedium  that  blooms  at  this 
time  of  year  is  the  recent  introduction,  C.  Charles- 
worthii.  C.  spicerianum  too  (now  in  flower),  will 
always  remain  a  favouiite  amongst  amateurs  on 
account  of  its  free-flowering  habits,  its  adaptability 
for  buttonhole  work,  and  the  little  room  it  takes  up. 
It  will  grow  fairly  well  with  the  Cattleyas,  but 
should,  where  possible,  be  afforded  a  shady  corner  in 
the  East  India  house. 

Epidendrum  vitellinum  mapis. — Plants  that 
have  been  grown  during  the  summer  months  with 
the  Odontoglossums  should  now  be  transferred  to  the 
Mexican  or  the  Cattleya  house  as  the  case  may  be, 
as  if  left  much  longer  in  the  cool  house  they  will  not 
flower  nearly  so  well,  as  they  require  more  light  and 
air  to  ripen  up  the  bulbs  than  they  would  be  likely 
to  get  if  kept  with  O.  crispum.  The  extra  warmth 
too  will  be  to  their  advantage. 

Cymbidium  lowianum. — This  beautiful  species, 
after  a  short  season  of  rest,  is  just  pushing  up  strong 
flower  spikes,  and  must  be  encouraged  by  weak 
doses  of  manure  water  or  the  flowers  will  be  small 
and  poor  in  colour.  A  pinch  of  guano  dissolved  in 
the  can  about  once  a  week,  is  about  the  best  stimulant 
we  have  used. 

Temperatures. — These  will  be  gradually  allowed 
to  drop  as  the  weather  becomes  colder.  We  have 
found  that  the  best  result  in  plant  culture  is  when 
the  inside  temperature  to  a  certain  extent  har¬ 
monises  with  the  outside.  -C. 

■ - -s- - 

FRUIT  UNDER  GLASS. 


Vines. — In  establishments  where  very  early  Grapes 
are  required  the  necessities  of  forcing  will  soon  be 
making  things  lively.  Even  now  it  is  quite  time  that 
preparations  were  set  on  foot,  that  is  to  say,  suppos¬ 
ing  vines  are  to  be  started  early  in  November.  No 
matter  how  carefully  the  thermometer  in  the  forcing 
houses  is  studied  things  move  very  slowly  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  thus  it  behoves  the  wary 
gardener  to  start  betimes.  The  first  crop  of  Grapes 
is  usually  obtained  from  pot  vines,  which  will  either 
have  been  grown  on  at  home  or  ordered  from  the 
nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality  of  vines  for  forcing 
in  pots.  A  rather  low,  well-heated  house  possessing 
a  brick  bed  is  a  most  handy  erection  for  this  kind  fo 
work.  The  house  itself  must  be  washed  thoroughly 


from  top  to  bottom  and.  if  a  lean-to,  the  back  wall 
lime-washed.  The  bed  may  then  be  filled  with 
fermenting  material,  which  should  largely  consist  of 
leaves,  as  these  afford  a  more  lasting  and  less  violent 
heat.  In  this  the  pots  containing  the  vines  may  be 
plunged  to  the  rims.  It  is  not  likely  that  much  fire- 
heat  will  be  needed  at  first,  as  the  warmth  thrown 
out  by  the  fermenting  of  the  leaves  will  keep  the 
house  up  to  the  requisite  temperature,  which  should 
start  from  45  to  50  Eahr.  by  night,  rising  to  55  by 
day.  Syringing  morning  and  afternoon  with  tepid 
water  will  materially  assist  the  swelling  buds. 

The  earliest  permanent  vinery  will  soon  be  ready 
or  pruning  now,  as  nearly  all  the  leaves  will  by  this 
time  have  dropped.  Any  that  remain  must  not  be 
forced  off,  however,  for  as  long  as  they  naturally 
cling  to  the  canes  they  have  work  to  do  which  their 
removal  will  hinder.  The  canes  in  the  mid-season 
vinery  may  have  their  growths  shortened  back  half 
way.  This  will  encourage  the  plumping  of  the  buds 
at  the  base,  and  will  let  in  more  of  the  necessary  but 
ever-waning  light.  Should  the  canes  in  the  latest 
houses  not  show  signs  of  ripening  their  wood  nicely 
fire-heat  must  be  employed  to  accelerate  the  process 
of  maturation.  A  deal  of  care  is,  however,  necessary 
when  performing  this. 

Peach  houses  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  more 
Chrysanthemum  houses  than  anything  else,  as  they 
are  pretty  generally  utilised  for  the  sheltering  of  this 
popular  autumn  flower  to  an  extent  that  makes  the 
Peaches  themselves  appear  of  secondary  importance. 
An  occasional  shake  may  be  given  the  trees,  in  order 
to  dislodge  the  leaves,  syringing  of  course  being  out 
of  the  question  now.  Although  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  preserve  a  resemblance  of  tidiness  under 
such  obviously  trying  conditions,  strenuous  efforts 
should  be  made  to  keep  things  straight.  Later 
houses  that  are  not  encumbered  with  plants  should 
be  ventilated  pretty  freely,  letting  the  lights  down  as 
far  as  they  will  go,  whilst  the  weather  continues 
mild  and  open.  Unheated  cases  should  also  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  if  the  upright 
lights  in  front  are  moveable  they  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  open  at  intervals,  as  nothing  benefits  trees  of 
this  kind  more  than  thorough  exposure  to  autumn 
weather. — A.  S.  G. 

- - - 


The  fruit  harvest  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  now 
come  to  a  conclusion,  and  even  the  latest  sorts  of 
Apples,  which  benefit  by  a  long  exposure,  will  have 
been  removed  from  the  trees  bearing  them  and  taken 
to  the  storeroom.  The  fruit  here  will  need  to  be 
looked  over  occasionally,  and  any  that  has  com 
menced  to  decay  removed,  as  one  bad  fruit  soon 
affects  those  that  are  lying  next  it, and  so  the  infection 
spreads.  Pears  especi ally  will  need  careful  watching, 
as  once  they  are  past  their  best  they  soon  go  wrong, 
and  give  off  unwholesome  and  unpleasant  odours. 
For  this  reason  therefore  ventilation  must  be 
promptly  and  carefully  attended  to. 

Raspberries. — This  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to 
set  about  making  fresh  plantations  of  this  most  useful 
fruit ;  naturally  the  Raspberry  prefers  a  deep  rich 
rather  moist  soil,  which,  however,  must  not  be  too 
clayey  in  character.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  can 
scarcely  be  made  too  rich,  as  the  plants  are  heavy 
feeders,  and  during  a  dry  summer  will  severely  test 
the  resources  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing. 
A  light  open  position,  unshaded  by  trees,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best,  and  in  selecting  the  site  for  the 
new  plantation  the  gardener  must  bear  this  in  mind. 
First  of  all  the  soil  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  by 
means  of  a  liberal  dressing  of  short,  well-decomposed 
stable  manure,  and  then  by  double  digging  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  2  ft.  We  prefer  this  system  to 
trenching.  Instead  of  bringing  the  poor  subsoil  to 
the  surface  for  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  to  come 
in  contact  with,  the  strata  of  richer  soil  which  lie  near 
the  top  are  kept  there  for  the  purpose.  A  goodly 
quantity  of  manure  should  be  worked  into  the  lower 
strata  to  serve  as  a  store  of  nourishment  when  the 
plants  have  taken  good  hold. 

In  planting,  the  amount  of  space  usually  accorded 
varies  somewhat.  A  distance  of  at  least  4  ft.  between 
the  rows  is,  however,  necessary.  If  the  plants  are 
intended  to  be  trained  to  espaliers,  a  plan  that  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  about  2  ft.  between  the 
plants  will  suffice.  The  space  may  be  even  further 
curtailed  when  the  soil  is  naturally  very  poor  and 


shallow.  When  the  plants  are  to  be  trained  in  the 
ordinary  way — i.c.,  the  shoots  of  each  stool  fastened 
to  a  single  upright  stake  driven  firmly  into  the 
ground — 5  ft.  to  6  ft.  between  the  rows,  and  4  ft. 
between  the  plants  should  be  given,  as  this  admits  of 
the  fruit  being  gathered  easily  when  ripe.  As  to 
varieties,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Superlative  is  one  of 
the  best  Raspberries  grown.  The  fruit  is  of  large 
size,  fine  appearance,  and  very  juicy  and  full 
flavoured,  whilst  the  plant  is  a  most  prolific  bearer. 
Falstolf  or  Filby  is  also  a  very  useful  sort,  and  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  One  of  the  yellow-fruited 
varieties  should  also  be  grown,  for  although  they  do 
not  bear  so  well  as  the  red  ones  they  come  in  very 
handy  for  the  dessert  table. — A.  S.  G. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

The  subjects  mentioned  hereunder  received  certifi¬ 
cates  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
15th  inst. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Physalis  Franchetii. — The  old  Winter  Cherry, 
ornamental  as  it  is,  has  been  surpassed  in  size  and 
effectiveness  by  the  Japanese  species  under  notice. 
The  dark  orange  calyx  is  strongly  five-angled,  with 
smaller  ribs  between  the  angles,  slightly  umbilicate 
at  the  base,  and  measuring  2§  in.  to  3j  in.  in  length. 
This  coloured  calyx  encloses  a  large  scarlet  berry. 
The  calyx  of  the  common  Winter  Cherry  (Physalis 
Alkekengi)  only  measures  in.  long,  and  is  insignifi¬ 
cant  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  noble,  gigantic 
and  handsome  P.  Franchetti.  First-class  Certificate. 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Begonia  Mrs.  Heal — This  hybrid  upon  which 
we  commented  in  our  special  Begonia  number  has 
been  flowering  for  several  weeks  past  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons.  The  bright  car¬ 
mine  flowers  measure  2J  in.  to  3J  in  across,  and  are 
produced  in  great  abundance.  A  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  flowers  is  the  small  cluster  of  stamens  with 
short  filaments  ;  another  is  that  out  of  a  large 
number  of  blooms  there  was  only  one  female  on  the 
plant  exhibited.  It  was  raised  from  a  rose-coloured 
tuberous  variety  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  B.  socc- 
trana,  and  the  roundly  cordate,  oblique  leaves  partake 
largely  of  the  latter  though  strictly  intermediate 
between  the  parents.  It  is  a  charming  addition  to 
the  winter-flowering  race.  Award  of  Merit. 

Carnation  J.  Gardiner  Muir.— Clove-scented 
Carnations  are  none  too  numerous,  and  this  one  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  those  who  can  appreciate  a 
beautiful  and  sweet-smelling  flower  even  if  it  does 
not  come  up  to  the  paragon  of  the  florist  in  form. 
The  flowers  are  perfectly  full  without  being  packed, 
and  white  with  a  pink  centre  and  beautifully  fringed 
petals.  The  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
&  Sons  were  very  dwarf  and  short-jointed,  yet  robust 
and  floriferous.  Award  of  Merit. 

Violet  Princess  of  Wales. — From  what  we 
can  see  of  it,  the  Violet  is  still  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  robustness  of  growth  and  longer 
stalks  to  the  flowers.  This  latter  quality  is  of 
great  importance  when  the  flowers  come  to  be 
gathered  and  made  up  into  bouquets  for  which 
Princess  of  Wales  is  admirably  adapted.  The  blooms 
are  large,  dark  violet  and  deliciously  fragrant. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley. 

Chrysanthemum  Lago  Maggiore  —  This 
Japanese  variety  maybe  described  as  a  glorified  Sun¬ 
flower.  The  outer  petals  are  drooping,  slightly 
twisted  and  revolute  as  they  get  old.  The  whole 
bloom  is  of  a  glossy  golden-yellow,  and  truly  grand 
from  an  exhibitor’s  point  of  view,  and  the  variety,  if 
easily  grown,  will  prove  useful  for  decorative 
purposes  in  many  ways.  Award  of  Merit.  H. 
Briscoe-Ironside,  Cedar  Lodge,  Burgess  Hill, 
Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum  Phoebus  and  Boule  d'Or. — 
For  description  of  these  two  varieties  see  p.  106. 
Award  of  Merit.  Both  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  Phoebus  was  also 
shown  by  Mr.  H  Shoesmith,  Claremont  Nursery, 
Woking  ;  and  Boule  d’Or  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earls- 
Wood,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Esther  Smith  and 
Yellow  Gem. — For  description  see  p.  106.  Award 
of  Merit.  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maiden¬ 
head. 

Chrysanthemum  Pride  of  Madford. — The 
blooms  of  this  Japanese  variety  measure  6  in.  to 
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in.  in  diameter.  The  broad  florets  are  of  good 
texture,  take  a  spreading  direction,  are  broad  and 
dark  crimson-purple  with  a  silvery  reverse. 
Award  of  Merit.  Dwarf  flowering  plants  and 
blooms  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons. 

Chrysanthemum  T.  B.  Haywood— Here  again 
we  have  a  Japanese  variety  similar  in  form  to 
Madame  John  Laing,  but  greatly  superior  in  size 
and  pure  white.  The  blooms  are  globular,  and 
measure  in.  in  diameter.  The  broad  florets  are 
straight  and  point  in  every  direction  so  as  to  form  a 
globe.  Award  of  Merit.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  J  Salter),  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate. 

Chrysanthemum  John  Seward. — This  Japanese 
sort  has  golden-yellow  spreading  florets  of  great 
length.  Those  in  the  centre  are  whorled  in 
the  early  stages  of  development.  It  is  a  huge, 
exhibition  bloom,  measuring  some  8  in.  across. 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  J.  Seward,  Hill  Farm,  Han- 
well. 

Pseudotsuga  Douglasii  glauca  pendula.  — A. 
tree  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  was 
8  ft.  high,  and  narrowly  pyramidal  or  almost 
columnar  with  short,  pendulous  branches.  The 
younger  leaves  were  glaucous.  Award  of  Merit. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE 
I’lum  President.  The  fruit  of  this  is  of  great  size, 
roundly  oval  with  a  glaucous  bloom,  but  blackish- 
purple  and  shining  when  this  is  rubbed  off.  It  is  a 
valuable  market  Plum  suitable  for  culinary  purposes, 
and  is  very  late  seeing  that  it  was  not  perfectly 
mature  when  shown.  The  fruits  were  gathered  from 
Orchard  trees.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Thomas 
Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridge worth,  Herts. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 

By  The  Editor. 


Catasetum  macrocarpum  Gortoni,  Nov.  vav. 
— The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  straw-colour,  as  in 
most  of  the  forms,  but  the  elliptic  acuminate  petals 
are  dark  purple-brown,  or  almost  chocolate,  and 
strongly  ribbed  longitudinally.  The  lip  is  much  as 
it  is  in  the  more  typical  forms  of  the  species  as  to 
shape,  but  the  outer  face  is  shaded  with  green  on 
the  lower  portion,  and  yellow  upwards,  spotted 
round  the  mouth  with  purple-brown.  The  inner 
face  is  wholly  of  a  dark,  glossy  brownish-crimsoD, 
or  of  a  glorified  chestnut-red.  A  prominent  feature 
of  the  variety  consists  of  three  prominent  teeth  at 
the  apex  of  the  lip  ;  the  middle  tooth  is  narrowly 
triangular,  five  to  six  millimetres  long,  and  situated 
in  a  sinus  of  equal  depth  The  lower  half  of  the 
column  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  inner  face  of 
the  lip,  while  the  upper  portion  and  the  antennae 
are  soft,  clear  yellow.  The  variety  turned  up  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida  Vale,  W., 
from  an  importation  which  he  received  from  the 
West  Indies,  in  a  locality  where  the  primeval  forest 
is  being  cut  down.  It  has  been  compared  to  C.  m. 
Shipwayi,  described  in  Vol.  xi  „  p.  278,  but  the  lip  is 
not  so  expanded  as  in  that  variety,  nor  has  the  latter 
the  three  prominent  teeth,  while  the  colours  of  both 
lip  and  petals  are  decidedly  different  incolour.  C.  m. 
Shipwayi,  it  may  be  remembered,  comes  from  theC. 
Bungerothii  district. 

The  undermentioned  Orchids  were  certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  15th  inst.  : 

Cattleya  labiata  Cooksonae,  Nov.  var. — ' The 
sepals  and  petals  of  this  charming  variety  are  pure 
white,  the  tube  of  the  lip  is  also  white  except  at  the 
edges,  which  are  tinted  with  pale  purple,  the  lower 
surface  is  shaded  with  yellow  shining  through  from 
the  interior.  The  lamina  is  of  a  rich  violet-purple, 
shaded  with  crimson,  and  pure  white  at  the  margin. 
The  contrast  of  colours  between  the  lip  and  the 
other  segments,  but  especially  on  tht  lip  itself,  marks 
out  this  variety  as  one  of  the  cb  oicest  of  recent 
introductions.  It  was  not  surprisii  ig  therefore  that 
a  First-class  Certificate  should  har  e  been  accorded 
so  beautiful  a  variety.  Norman  <C.  Cookson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Wm.  Murray),  Oakw  ood,  Wylani-on- 
Tyne. 

Cirrhopetalum  rothschildian-um,  Nov.  sp. — 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  so  generally  char¬ 
acterised  by  flowers  of  a  buff-yellotv  or  brown,  that 
the  species  under  notice  constitutes  at-  pleasing  relief. 


The  whole  flower  is  of  a  dark  and  decided  purple 
hue.  The  lateral  sepals  are  about  2 \  in.  long,  but 
the  other  segments  are  much  smaller,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  this  genus.  On  the  whole  it  is  very 
distinct  and  pretty.  First-class  Certificate.  Lord 
Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr  Hill),  TriDg  Park,  Tring. 

Cattleya  Mantinii,  Nov.  hyb. — The  seed  parent 
of  this  beautiful  hybrid  was  Cattleya  bowringiana 
and  the  pollen  bearer  C.  dowiana.  The  progeny  is 
intermediate,  both  in  size,  form,  and  colour.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  of  the  plant  shown  were  only  3  in. 
high,  but  the  whole  plant  reached  6  in.  to  8  in.  The 
oblong  sepals  are  purple  and  the  elliptic  petals  of  a 
more  intense  hue.  The  lip  is  roundly  obovate  and 
of  a  rich  dark  crimson,  the  colour  extending  to  the 
base  of  the  tube.  There  are  a  few  brownish -orange 
streaks  in  the  throat.  Thus  the  sepals  and  petals 
take  the  colour  of  C.  bowringiana  and  the  lip  takes 
the  crimson  hue  of  the  pollen  parent.  It  is  another 
of  the  many  acquisitions  which  have  been  originated 
by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Award 
of  Merit. 

Sobralia  Lindeni. — The  stems  of  this  plant  vary 
from  18  in  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and  are  amply  clothed 
with  lanceolate,  ribbed,  leathery,  dark  green  leaves. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  blush-lilac.  The 
tube  of  the  lip  is  white,  and  the  wavy,  bifid  lamina 
is  blotched  with  bluish-purple  between  the  principal 
veins.  There  are  also  seven  broad  crimson  bands  in 
the  throat.  Award  of  Merit.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq  , 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duncan),  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham. 

Laeliocattleya  gottoiana  rosea,  Nov.  hyb. 
bigen.  The  sepals  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  are  rosy- 
pink  with  darker  veins,  but  the  petals  are  of  a  clearer 
shade  and  folded  backwards  along  the  middle.  The 
lip  has  a  very  large  oblong-orbicular  lamina,  which 
is  purple  and  heavily  shaded  with  crimson. 
The  interior  of  the  tube  is  lined  with  purple 
on  a  white  ground.  The  plant  is  12  in.  to  15  in° 
high.*  The  flowers  are  large  and  bold  in  appearance. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Cattleya  labiata  Lowiae,  Nov.  var. — The  sepals 
of  this  beautiful  variety  are  white,  and  the  petals  are 
even  purer.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  white  and  tinted 
or  washed  with  lilac,  but  the  lamina  has  a  large 
violet-purple  blotch  in  the  centre,  with  a  broad, 
wavy,  white  margin.  The  interior  of  the  tube  is 
striped  with  white  on  a  purple  ground.  It  is  a  chaste 
and  beautiful  variety.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

Cyprip6dium  Alfred  Hollington,  Nov.  hyb. 

This  handsome  hybrid  was  raised  from  C. 
ciliolare  crossed  with  C.  philippinense  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  ovate  and  white  with  purple  veins  and 
slightly  shaded  with  green.  The  petals  are  3  in. 
long,  rosy,  and  heavily  blotched  with  crimson  on  the 
lower  two-thirds.  The  large  lip  is  brownish-purple 
and  netted.  Award  of  Merit.  A.  J.  Hollington, 
Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Ayling),  Forty  Hill,  Enfield. 

Cattleya  labiata  Thompson  s  var  ,  Nov.  var.— 
The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  showy  variety  are  of  a 
warm,  rosy  hue.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  of  a  rich, 
velvety-crimson  hue,  margined  with  rose,  and  the 
yellow  blotch  in  the  throat  is  prominent.  Award  of 
Merit.  W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Stevens)  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs. 

Cattleya  labiata  caerulea,  Nov.  var.— In  this 
case  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale  lavender  hue, 
while  the  lip  is  pale  blue,  or  as  near  it  probably  as 
may  be  met  with  in  this  genus.  Award  of  Merit. 
W.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Charlesworthii  marginatum( 
Nov.  var.-  -Numerous  varieties,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  distribution  of  the  colours,  have  already  turned 
up  amongst  importations  of  the  beautiful  C.  Charles¬ 
worthii.  That  under  notice  has  the  rose  colour  of 
the  dorsal  sepal  confined  to  the  base  and  margin, 
the  rest  of  the  surface  being  white.  Award  of  Merit. 
W.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Miltonia  cobbiana — The  oblong  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  beautiful  Miltonia  under  this  name  are 
yellow  and  heavily  barred  with  brown  much  in  the 
srme  way  as  M.  Clowesii.  The  lip  is  larger,  oblong, 
with  parallel  sides,  and  white  with  a  large  purple 
blotch  on  the  lower  portion.  This  was  stated  to  be 
a  hybrid,  but  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  name,  as  it 
was  described  by  Reichenbach  in  1885  under  the 
name  of  M.  lamarckeana,  which  the  author  con¬ 
sidered  of  hybrid  origin.  Award  of  Merit.  Walter 
Cobb,  Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


©leanings  fount  the  ITuvtb 
uf  Science . 

Marechal  Niel  Rose. — There  are  two  varieties 
of  this  name,  the  first  being  a  hybrid  perpetual 
raised  in  1861  by  M.  Pradel,  Jun  ,  and  having  clear 
rose  flowers.  The  yellow  Noisette  Rose  of  this  name 
is  the  most  widely  popular  and  by  far  the  best 
known  ;  it  is  recorded  as  having  been  raised  by  M. 
I’radel  in  1864.  A  contemporary  relates  what  would 
appear  another  version  of  its  origin.  When  General 
Niel  of  Franco-Austrian  War  fame  was  returning 
from  the  scene  of  his  many  victories,  and  passing 
through  a  small  town,  he  was  presented  with  a 
basket  of  yellow  Roses  by  a  peasant  woman.  The 
general  was  highly  pleased  with  the  Roses  and 
planted  in  his  garden  at  Paris  a  portion  of  stem 
attached  to  one  of  the  flowers.  It  rooted  and  grew 
into  a  handsome  bush,  and  when  it  was  covered  with 
blossom  he  presented  it  to  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
The  latter  ascertaining  it  had  no  name,  said,  “  I  will 
christen  it  the  Marechal  Niel.”  She  then  bestowed 
upon  him  the  jewelled  emblem  which  indicated  his 
promotion  as  Marshal  of  France.  A  red  Marechal 
Niel  Rose,  having  a  close  affinity  with  the  yellow 
one  is  the  most  recent  acquisition. 

A  Plague  of  Garlic. — In  his  report  on  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  Bedfordshire,  Mr.  Hunter  Pringle  calls 
attention  to  a  remarkable  change  which  has  taken 
place  on  some  of  the  heavy  clay  soil  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  Bedford  town.  Not  only  the  arable  land,  but 
recently-established  pastures  have  been  overrun  by 
Garlic  or  wild  Onions.  This  abominable  weed  grows 
from  a  bulbous  root,  and  it  possesses  such  a  power¬ 
ful  odour  that  it  taints  the  grain  of  any  Corn  with 
which  it  may  have  been  gathered,  besides  rendering 
the  straw  unfit  for  fodder.  Wherever  it  exists  on 
pasture  land  the  stock  will  not  graze,  and  from  the 
statements  made  to  him  by  the  farmers  upon  whose 
land  he  saw  it,  Mr.  Pringle  was  led  to  believe  that 
all  attempts  to  obliterate  it  by  fallowing  have  failed, 
and  that  it  is  increasing  in  quantity  and  widening  its 
area  of  occupation  every  year.  Whether  the  growth 
of  Garlic  may  be  favoured  by  any  particular  variety 
of  season  Mr.  Pringle  is  unable  to  say,  but  he  is  of 
opinion  that  if  nothing  can  be  done  to  eradicate  such 
an  objectionate  pest,  land  subject  to  it  will  sooner  or 
later  become  useless  for  agricultural  purposes.-— 
Midland  Counties  Herald. 

Luminous  Mushroom. — A  man  travelling  in 
Australia  found  a  large  Mushroom,  weighing  five 
pounds.  He  took  it  to  the  house  where  he  was 
stopping  and  hung  it  up  to  dry  in  the  sitting-room. 
Entering  after  dark  he  was  amazed  to  see  a  beautiful 
soft  light  emanating  from  the  fungus.  He  called  in 
the  natives  to  examine  it,  and  at  the  first  glance  they 
cried  out  in  great  fear  that  it  was  a  spirit.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  out  light  for  many  nights,  gradually 
decreasing  until  it  was  wholly  dry. 

Origin  of  terrestrial  life. — When  Lord  Kelvin 

Sir  William  Thomson  as  he  then  was — suggested 
in  his  presidential  address  to  the  British  Association 
in  1870  the  possibility  of  vegetation  on  our  globe 
having  been  due  to  the  introduction  of  germs 
embedded  in  aerolites  from  other  planets  where  life 
is  older  than  here,  his  little  contribution  to  the 
annual  sensation  then  regularly  expected  did  not 
commend  itself  to  many  of  his  audience.  Indeed, 
ever  since  it  has  been  ranked  a^one  of  that  extremely 
mild  brand  of  facetiae  known  as  "  B.A.  jokes.”  For 
it  pleased  neither  the  orthodox  nor  the  heterodox — 
as  creeds  ran  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Yet  absurd 
as  it  looked,  perhaps  the  initial  difficulties  of 
Darwinism  and  the  proved  impossibility  of  spon¬ 
taneous  generation  are  compelling  a  growing  school, 
in  absolute  despair  of  any  hypothesis  more  tenable, 
to  reconsider  Lord  Kelvin’s  rather  wild  suggestion. 
A  few  weeks  ago  we  commented  on  M.  Casimir  de 
Candolle's  discoveries  regarding  the  latent  vitality  of 
seeds,  and  now  Professor  Italo  Gigliolo,  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  School  of  Portici,  near  Naples,  after 
reviewing  his  own  experiments  on  the  same  theme, 
does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  belief  that  under 
certain  circumstances  life  may  be  preserved  in¬ 
definitely,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  favour  of  aerolites  as  seed  bearing  messengers  — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Vines  and  Vine  Culture. — The  best  book  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee'  Demy8vo,,  Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth,  Price,  5s. 
post  free,  5s.  3d.,  from  Gardening  World  Office,  1, 
Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

The  beauty  of  the  flower  garden  is  now  pretty  well 
over,  and  we  may  cry  "  it  is  finished,”  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  Gone  are  all  the  gay  flowers  that  basked  in 
the  summer  sun,  either  dead  or  retired  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil  to  await  the  new  year  and  another 
spring.  Even  those  that  are  left  look  miserable 
enough,  and  dead  or  yellow  leaves  abound  on  every 
hand.  As  the  beauty  of  the  summer  plants  is  now 
quite  a  thing  of  the  past  the  beds  may  be  cleared  of 
them  and  the  rubbish  carted  away.  Even  if  the 
beds  are  allowed  to  remain  empty  all  the  winter 
they  will  look  all  the  better  for  a  clear  up  now. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  for  them  to  remain 
empty,  as  there  are  numbers  of  spring-flowering 
bulbs  that  may  be  put  in  to  fill  up  the  gap.  No 
time  whatever  should  be  lost  in  planting  these, 
advantage  being  taken  of  a  nice  dry  day,  when  the 
soil  works  easily.  Root  the  stumps  of  the  old 
plants  out  of  the  beds  bj  means  of  a  digging  fork, 
and  then  carefully  level  it  over  again,  leaving  it 
slightly  higher  in  the  middle  that  it  is  at  the  sides,  but 
not  making  a  sufficiently  steep  slope  to  cause  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  in  the  event  of  a  heavy  downpour  of 
rain. 

We  will  glance  briefly  at  a  few  plants  that  are 
suitable  for  the  filling  of  flower  beds,  so  as  to  give  a 
good  display  in  spring  time. 

Tulips. 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  brilliancy' 
and  effectiveness  of  these  popular  plants.  Not  only 
do  they  present  an  infinite  number  of  colours  and 
shades,  but  the  form  of  the  flower  varies  consider¬ 
ably,  and  in  some  of  the  sections  exhibits  a  really 
grotesque  appearance.  We  would  not  advise  the 
purchase  of  many  of  the  late-flowering  sorts,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  them  in  little  groups  of 
five  or  six  in  the  herbaceous  border,  where  they  can 
be  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed,  and  finish  their 
growth  naturally.  For  planting  in  ordinary  beds 
early  flowering  varieties  should  be  chosen,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  time  to  have  an  innings,  and  to 
reach  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  of  maturation  be¬ 
fore  the  height  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  announces 
the  fact  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  spring  flowers 
to  give  place  to  the  summer  ones,  or  in  other  words, 
that  what  is  still  popularly  known  as  the  bedding-out 
season  has  come. 

Arrangement. — Supposing  that  it  is  elected  to 
grow  a  number  of  varieties,  the  great  point  at  issue 
is  how  are  they  to  be  arranged  with  regard  to  colour  ? 
This,  of  course,  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  taste  of  the  operator,  although  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  passing  that  the  ladies  of  the  household 
often  want  to  have  a  word  ‘or  two  w  ith  regard  to 
this  ;  indeed,  it  is  often  the  grumble  of  many  an 
amateur  who  likes  to  pose  as  a  martyr  that  he  takes 
all  this  trouble  with  the  garden  solely  on  behalf  of 
the  ladies  of  the  house.  But  to  resume.  If  the  bed 
is  fairly  large  a  very  good  effect  is  obtained  if  the 
varieties  are  mixed  indiscriminately  and  no  attempt 
whatever  made  to  blend  or  contrast  colour.  Such  a 
bed  is  usually  very  brilliant  and  effective,  on  account 
of  the  wealth  of  variety  and  diversity  of  hue  it  pre¬ 
sents,  and  this  system  is  decidedly  a  good  one  for 
introducing  a  quantity  of  sorts.  Another  way  to  fill 
large  beds  is  to  plant  two  or  three  rows  of  a  sort, 
introducing  three  or  four  colours.  This  also  looks 
very  brilliant,  but  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
presents  a  much  too  formal  appearance.  As  a  rule, 
large  beds  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from 
small  villa  gardens,  and  instead  we  see  a  number  of 
small  ones  cut  out  in  the  turf  immediately  in  front 
of  the  windows.  Sometimes  these  form  a  small 
design,  often  a  circle  surrounded  by  smaller  beds  cut 
out  in  the  form  of  segments  of  circles.  Another 
favourite  plan  is  a  circular  bed  some  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  surrounded  with  smaller  ones  of  the  same 
shape,  like  a  planet  with  its  moons.  In  cases  like 
this  nothing  looks  better  than  to  fill  the  beds  with 
one  variety  each,  an  edging  of  Crocuses  or  Snow¬ 
drops  also  being  given  to  come  into  bloom  early  in 
the  year,  and  thus  to  secure  a  show  right  from  the 
time  when  winter  relaxes  its  stern  grip  of  vegetation. 

Varieties. — It  is  not  necessary  to  worry  the 
reader  with  a  long  list  of  names  of  sorts  suitable  for 
planting.  The  indefatigable  exertions  of  our 
English  and  Dutch  florists  have  swollen  the  lists 
until  they  have  almost  reached  mammoth  propor¬ 
tions.  The  names  in  fact  are  legion,  and  any 


ordinary  amateur  gardener  is  apt  to  get  puzzled 
somewhat  in  attempting  to  wade  through  them,  and 
find  out  which  are  the  best.  The  following  short 
selection  may  be  of  service  to  some  who  do  not 
want  to  go  to  this  trouble,  although  it  must  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  these  are  not  nearly  all  those 
worthy  of  mention,  but  just  a  few  that  will  be  found 
thoroughly  reliable.  Those  who  wish  to  do  things 
on  a  larger  scale  and  supplement  this  list  we  would 
advise  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street, 
Covent  Gorden,  where  they  will  obtain  all  they  can 
possibly  require. 

Keizerkroon,  vivid  scarlet,  bordered  with  yellow, 
an  extra  large  flower;  Joost  Van  Vondel,  crimson, 
flaked  with  white  ;  Belle  Alliance,  crimson-scarlet ; 
Proserpine,  rosy-carmine ;  Queen  Victoria,  rosy- 
white  ;  Royal  Standard,  white,  feathered  with 
crimson;  LTmmaculee,  white;  Yellow  Prince, 
bright  yellow  ;  and  Pottebakker  White.  These  are 
all  very  suitable  for  planting  in  masses  of  one 
variety.  Where  it  is  desired  to  have  a  bed  filled  with 
mixed  varieties,  you  cannot  do  better  than  apply  to 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  for  a  small  collection  of  the 
lovely  English  Amateur  Tulips.  These  can  be 
obtained  at  fairly  moderate  rates,  and  the  owner 
will  in  return  be  greeted  by  such  a  flux  of  beauty 
that  he  cannot  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the  richness, 
brilliance,  and  chastity  of  the  markings  and  feather¬ 
ings. 

Planting.— Having  decided  upon  what  varieties 
to  plant,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  method 
of  planting  proper.  The  Tulip  is  without  doubt  a 
first-class  amateur’s  flower,  and  does  not  need  a 
great  deal  of  cultural  attention,  at  least,  in  the  stage 
at  which  the  bulbs  have  arrived  when  they  pass 
from  the  merchant's  bands  into  those  of  the  growers. 
A  trowel  is  the  best  instrument  to  work  with,  more 
especially  if  the  soil  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  heavy,  as 
a  dibber  leaves  the  soil  immediately  surrounding 
the  bulb  in  anything  but  a  suitable  state  for  the 
tender  roots  to  penetrate.  The  bulbs  should  be 
planted  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  deep  in  order  to  preserve 
them  from  very  severe  frost,  which  would  injure 
them  were  they  planted  any  shallower.  From  6  in.  to 
7  in.  apart  each  way  is  quite  sufficient  room  to  allow 
if  plenty  of  bulbs  are  to  hand,  but  in  this,  as  in 
other  things,  the  amateur  must  cut  his  coat  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  cloth,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  room 
to  be  filled  up  is  greater  than  the  quantity  of  bulbs 
there  are  to  fill  it.  In  this  case  they  should  be 
evenly  distributed  over  the  surface  to  be  occupied. 
If  the  soil  is  rather  heavy  a  little  sand  should  be 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  for  the  bulb  to  rest 
upon.  After  the  whole  of  the  bed  has  been  planted 
the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  levelled  by  means 
of  a  rake,  firming  it  slightly  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  grass  edges  cut  and  trimmed  with  the  edging  iron 
if  they  are  at  all  ragged,  thus  leaving  things  neat  and 
workmanlike. — Rex. 
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Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared. 

Cinerarias. — Yes,  by  all  means  pot  your  Cinerarias 
at  once,  G.  T. ;  for  the  longer  you  wait  the  more  the 
evil  resulting  from  the  cramping  of  the  roots  will  be 
aggravated.  The  great  thing  to  avoid  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  over-pottiDg  ;  for  a  lot  of  cold  stagnant, 
unoccupied  soil  lying  around  the  roots  of  such 
delicately  constituted  things  as  Cinerarias  cannot  fail 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Equal  parts  of  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  dried  manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
sand,  will  suit  them  well.  Drain  the  pots  well  and 
see  that  they  are  clean.  As  your  plants  are  now  in 
small  48's  a  shift  into  six-inch  pots  or  large  32's  will 
be  ample,  and  should  allow  them  plenty  of  root-room 
to  flower  in,  as  such  late  plants  as  these  never  make 
such  large  specimens  as  those  resulting  from  seed 
sown  earlier  in  the  season.  See  that  the  compost  is 
not  too  wet  before  using,  and  keep  the  plants  close 
for  a  few  days  immediately  after  potting. 


American  Aloe. — Jabez  has  an  American  Aloe  in  a 
twelve-inch  pot  which  has  been  standing  in  an 
ornamental  vase  in  the  flower  garden  until  recently, 
when,  owing  to  the  apparent  imminence  of  frost  it 
was  taken  into  the  greenhouse  for  shelter.  He 
wishes  to  know  whether  it  will  require  any  water 
through  the  winter,  as  he  has  been  told  from 


another  source  that  it  -will  not  do  so  and  wishes  to 
make  sure. 

As  a  rule  succulaut  plants,  such  as  the  Alee, 
seldom  require  much  water  during  the  dull  season. 
They  are  generally  lerft  out  of  doors  until  the  advent 
of  autumnal  rains  which  soak  them  pretty 
thoroughly,  and  often  leave  them  waterlogged. 
Such  plants  as  these  it  would  be  madness  to  water, 
and  indeed  all  of  them  may  be  allowed  to  get  much 
drier  than  it  would  be  safe  or  wise  to  allow  the 
ordinary  run  of  plants  to  do.  They  must  not  be 
kept  so  dry,  however,  as  to  cause  shrivelling  of  the 
leaves  ;  but  this  th  ey  are  not  likely  to  do  as  loDg  as 
the  atmosphere  continues  so  close  to  saturation 
point.  For  the  present  therefore  Jabez  may  keep  his 
Aloe  upon  total  abstinence  principles. 


Asparagus  in  a  Greenhouse. — Orion  writes  to  tell 
us  that  he  has  a  fine  specimen  of  the  beautiful 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  which,  getting  too  large 
for  its  pot,  was  planted  out  in  his  greenhouse  in  the 
spring-time.  The  bed  measures  two  feet  in  length 
by  one  in  width  and  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  and  is 
enclosed  by  brickwork.  The  plant  has  grown  very 
vigorously  all  the  summer,  and  is  trained  over  the 
end  of  the  greenhouse,  which,  however,  Orion  is 
afraid  will  not  be  warm  enough  for  it  during  the 
ensuing  autumn  and  winter.  Accordingly  he  asks 
for  advice  as  to  what  he  is  to  do. 

By  all  means  let  the  plant  remain  where  it  is. 
Strong  plants  of  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  will  put 
up  with  a  surprisingly  low  temperature  during  the 
winter  months,  provided  proper  precautions  are 
taken  with  regard  to  watering.  Keep  the  plant  well 
on  the  dry  side;  indeed,  unless  a  hot  water  pipe  runs 
through  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  bed  no  water  at 
all  will  be  needed.  Of  course  you  must  not  expect 
the  plant  to  grow  much  under  such  circumstances, 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
fronds  will  have  become  rather  shabby  by  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  warmer  weather  ;  but  that  will 
not  matter,  for  the  plant  will  live  and  start  into 
growth  once  the  thermometer  shows  signs  of  rising, 
with  all  the  more  vigour  for  the  long  rest. 


Rats  in  a  Vinery. — My  garden  lies  very  close  to  a 
rick-yard,  and  I  am  in  consequence  overrun  with 
rats.  These  have  found  ingress  into  my  small  vinery 
where  some  late  grapes  are  hanging,  and  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  damage,  eating  a  good  deal  of  the 
fruit.  I  have  now  cut  the  bunches  and  bottled  them, 
and  have  thus  placed  them  out  of  harm's  way,  but 
I  should  like  to  bring  the  marauders  to  book,  and 
make  them  pay  the  penalty  of  their  misdeeds.  I 
have  tried  to  trap  them,  and  have  baited  the  traps 
with  all  sorts  of  things  that  it  is  usually  supposed 
that  rats  love,  but  all  to  no  avail ;  the  depredators 
are  apparently  not  taking  any  just  now,  for  the  baits 
lie  untouched.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that 
might  tempt  the  rascals  to  overcome  their  scruples 
in  accepting  the  hospitality  (?)  that  my  traps  afford  ? 
Thus  does  Ajax  unburden  his  soul  in  complaint. 

The  best  bait  for  rats,  and  one  which  we  have 
never  known  to  fail,  is  Sunflower  seeds.  Of  these 
they  are  inordinately  fond,  and  we  have  known 
barns  and  outhouses  where  heads  of  Sunfiow’er  seeds 
have  been  stored  to  be  literally  overrun  with  rats, 
which  have  scented  the  prize  from  afar.  Try  sprinkling 
a  few  of  these  upon  the  concealed  plate  of  the  gin, 
or,  if  the  trap  is  one  of  the  wire-cage  contrivances, 
spread  the  seeds  on  a  piece  of  paper,  lay  them  inside, 
and  await  events. 


Soot  for  Chrysanthemums. — Teignmouth  comes  up 
with  the  query  as  to  the  best  way  to  apply  soot  as  a 
manure  to  Chrysanthemums.  He  says  that  he  has 
been  advised  to  give  the  plants  a  top-dressing  of  it, 
and  wishes  to  know  whether  this  method  of  applica¬ 
tion  meets  with  our  approbation. 

We  should  by  no  means  advise  Teignmouth  to 
apply  the  soot  as  a  top-dressing.  To  start  with,  if 
very  much  is  given,  ihe  surface  roots  may  be  burnt. 
A  still  more  serious  result,  however,  will  take  place 
after  a  few  waterings  have  been  given,  for  the  sedi¬ 
ment  of  the  soot  will  form  a  hard  crust  upon  the 
surface  that  will  prevent  the  water  from  penetrating 
so  readily  to  the  heart  of  the  ball  as  it  should  do, 
and  mischief  will  be  done  that  way.  By  far  the  best 
method  of  giving  soot  of  which  we  are  cognisant  is 
to  put  a  quantity  in  a  sack  or  bag  of  coarse  canvas, 
and  to  soak  this  in  a  tank  of  water  for  three  or  four 
days.  By  this  means  a  clear  solution  is  obtained, 
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perfectly  free  from  all  sediment.  In  watering,  enough 
of  this  solution  may  be  put  in  the  water  to  colour  it 
a  light  black,  as,  when  given  too  strong,  its  effects 
are  seen  in  blotched,  disfigured  leaves. 

■ - - 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  ninth  Anniversary  Dinner  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  the  17th  inst. 
James  H.  Veitch,  Esq.,  presiding.  All  branches  and 
departments  of  gardening  were  represented,  some¬ 
thing  like  109  of  the  members  and  their  friends 
sitting  down  to  table,  so  that  altogether  the  re-union 
was  a  hearty  and  influential  one.  Dinner  over  the 
usual  loyal  toasts  were  rendered,  after  which  Mr. 
Veitch,  who  was  received  with  prolonged  cheering, 
rose  to  propose  “  The  United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society  ”  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  I  do  not  purpose  to¬ 
night  to  weary  you  with 
figures,  nor  to  enter  fully 
into  the  benefits  to  which 
members  of  this  society 
are  entitled,  as  probably 
most  of  you  are  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  than  I 
am  ;  but  there  are  one  or 
two  points  I  would  like  to 
mention  if  you  will  give 
me  your  attention  for  a 
few  moments.  First,  and 
most  important  of  these,  is 
the  welcome  news — news 
which,  till  this  moment, 
has  not  generally  been 
made  known,  though  it 
came  into  force  on  July 
1st,  and  news  of  which  I 
would  beg  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  society  to  take  special 
note,  that  the  committee 
have  very  recently  felt 
themselves  in  a  position  to 
raise  the  weekly  allowance 
in  case  of  sickness  ;  thus, 
those  who  contribute  on 
the  lower  scale  will  in 
future,  should  need  arise, 
receive  weekly  12s  .  instead 
of  10s.  6d.,  and  those  on 
the  higher,  18s.  instead  of 
1 6s.  (Applause).  Striking 
indeed  is  this  in  view  of 
last  winter’s  heavy  sick 
list,  due  in  part  to  the 
severe  weather,  and  in 
part  to  the  then  prevalent 
epidemic  of  influenza  ;  but 
more  especially  is  it  note¬ 
worthy  in  face  of  the  fact, 
well  known  to  the  officials 
of  this  society,  that  such 
great  institutions  as  the 
Foresters  have  had  to 
raise  the  subscriptions  to 
their  benefit  fund,  though 
allowing  no  more  in  case 
of  sickness  than  this 
society.  That  the  funds 
are  sufficiently  strong  to 
permit  of  the  weekly  allowance  in  case  of  sick¬ 
ness  being  raised  without  raising  the  subscription 
there  is  no  doubt — never  has  the  society’s  condition 
been  so  satisfactory  as  at  the  present  time — the 
invested  funds  in  trustees'  stocks  now  standing  at 
£10,300  (though  I  am  told  their  market  value  to-day 
is  close  on  £11,000)  showing  an  increase  of  £600  on 
ths  last  balance-sheet.  (Cheers.)  For  the  past 
three  years  the  investments  have  increased  at  the 
rate  of  £1,000  per  annum.  (Cheers.)  Whereas  but 
only  ten  years  since,  when  the  sum  of  £300  was 
invested,  the  members  and  officials  of  the  society 
congratulated  themselves  on  having  invested  more 
in  that  year  than  in  any  previous  one. 

“  The  cause  of  the  funds  permitting,  as  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  do,  of  this  great  move  is  to  a  large  extent 
due  to  the  few  cases  of  illness  the  healthiest  of  all 
callings  provides,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  members  are  in  permanent  work,  and  do  not  come 


on  the  sick  fund  when  ill  for  only  a  few  days,  an 
advantage  less  felt  by  other  benefit  societies,  as  the 
system  of  work  by  the  hour  becomes  more  and  more 
common  ;  in  which  case,  of  course,  pay  is  stopped 
immediately  the  work  is  left,  no  matter  for  how 
short  a  time,  and  the  member  must  in  most  cases 
at  once  seek  the  assistance  of  his  society. 

“  On  the  necessity  for  thrift  in  general,  and  the 
strong  advisability  of  joining  such  a  benefit  and 
provident  society  as  this  when  young,  it  would  be 
easy  to  dwell,  and  much  might  be  said  in  particular 
on  the  necessity  of  thrift  for  the  young  men  and  fore¬ 
men  in  the  bothies  of  the  large  gardens  of  this 
country,  more  especially  as  the  occupation  they  have 
chosen  has  suffered  so  much,  and  is  still  suffering, 
through  recent  years  of  depression,  and  through  the 
very  large  number  who  are  continually  entering  its 
ranks.  Travelling  lately  in  various  parts  of 
this  country  I  could  not  help  being  struck  by 
the  number  of  foremen  capable  in  every  way  of 
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taking  head  places,  and  who,  even  with  strong 
influence  to  assist  them,  fail  to  obtain  the  much- 
coveted  post.  Some  have  been  waiting  for  years, 
and  are  apparently  as  far  off  to-day  as  ever  from 
attaining  their  wish.  Of  the  right  age,  with  ample 
experience,  good  characters,  and  with  the  very  best 
intentions,  they  must  see  how  difficult  it  is  in  the  hey¬ 
day  of  their  youth  and  strength  to  provide  even  for 
the  immediate  future,  and  they  may  rely,  should 
fortune  not  always  favour  them,  or  should  they, 
through  any  one  of  many  possible  circumstances, 
get  thrown  out  late  in  life,  it  will  be  far  harder. 

"  To  such  would  I  especially  recommend  the  Bene¬ 
fit  and  Provident  Society.  The  younger  one  joins,  the 
sooner  a  large  deposit  is  acquired,  and  the  sooner 
one  will  find  oneself  in  the  position  of  certain  mem¬ 
bers  at  present,  whose  interest  on  their  deposit  is 
greater  than  the  amount  annually  paid  in  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Of  its  security  and  successful  future  they 


may  feel  assured  ;  and  even  now,  despite  an  average 
loss  per  annum  of  thirty  members,  due  to  death  and 
to  some  who  allow  their  payments  to  lapse,  the 
joining  members  average  sixty — a  net  gain  of 
thirty  new  members  per  annum.  Not  sufficiently 
well  known  perhaps  is  one  very  important  rule — 
viz.,  that  by  which  a  member  on  attaining  the  age  of 
seventy,  when  he  ceases  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  the  sick  fund,  may  annually  draw  a  portion  of  his 
balance  (which  at  that  age  must  necessarily  be 
large),  and  at' the  same  time  be  qualified  for  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  benevolent  fund,  should  he  require  it. 
It  is  true  no  member  has  as  yet  availed  himself  of 
this  rule,  the  reason  probably  being  the  society 
has  only  just  existed  long  enough  for  it  to  be 
possible. 

“  Peculiar  to  this  society,  and  undoubtedly  of  great 
value,  is  the  convalescent  fund,  a  fund  which  owes 
its  existence  to  the  foresight  and  generosity  of  Mr. 
Sherwood  (Cheers).  This  fund  is  purely  a 

voluntary  one,  and  it  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  send  away  for 
a  time  any  member  who 
may  have  been  so  prostra¬ 
ted  by  illness  as  to  render 
a  change  imperative,  but 
who  may  not  have  the 
wherewithal  needful.  To 
generous  friends,  and  to 
those  who  are  enjoying  a 
larger  share  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world  than 
falls  to  all  of  us,  I  would 
venture  to  ask  something 
more  than  a  kindly 
thought  for  this  fund  when 
the  United  Horticultural 
Benefit  and  Provident 
Society  next  comes  upper¬ 
most  in  their  minds. 

“These,  gentlemen,  are 
the  points  especially 

worthy  of  notice.  Most  of 
us  here,  and  certainly 
those  interested  in  the 
three  great  bodies  for  do¬ 
ing  good  connected  with 
our  calling,  are  aware  of 
the  use  this  society  must 
be  to  any  member  in  case 
of  illness,  but  to  our  visi¬ 
tors  I  would  say,  for  a 
moderate  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  he  receives  a  liberal 
weekly  allowance  during 
sickness  ;  for  no  payment 
at  all  he  may,  if  a  fit  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  participate  in 
the  convalescent  fund. 
Should  he  in  his  old  age 
be  wanting,  the  benevolent 
fund  is  at  his  service ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  for 
in  this  point  the  society 
differs  from  others  of  its 
kind,  he  does  not  lose  his 
deposit  should  his  pay- 
mentj  unfortunately  lapse, 
and  he  at  the  age  of  yot 
or  in  case  of  death  anyone 
he  may  have  named,  may 
withdraw  the  full  sum  with  the  interest  placed  to 
his  credit  up  to  the  time  he  ceased  subscribing,  with¬ 
out  any  deductions  whatsoever  (Cheers). 

“  Gentlemen,  I  have  done.  Briefly  I  have  tried  to 
lay  before  you  a  few  important  points  about  this 
splendid  society,  and  will  now  ask  you  to  drink  with 
all  cordiality  to  its  continued  and  rapid  success  ” 
(Prolonged  cheers). 

Mr.  N.  Cole  responded  to  the  toast  proposed  by 
Mr.  Veitch,  and  said  that  all  of  those  present  would 
be  gratified  with  the  announcement  made  by  the 
chairman  concerning  the  raising  of  the  weekly 
allowance  to  members  on  the  sick  list.  He  hoped 
that  the  Press  would  report  the  chairman's  speech, 
so  that  it  might  be  read  in  all  corners  of  the  land. 
Gardeners  helped  to  make  the  world  more  produc¬ 
tive,  beautiful,  and  better  for  the  community  gener¬ 
ally,  and  they  deserved  to  be  cared  for  by  such  an 
organisation  as  that  assembled,  when  evil  times  and 
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sickness  overtook  them.  Mr  Cole  also  spoke  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  society  to  Mr.  Sherwood,  and 
that  the  name  of  the  latter  would  be  honoured  as 
long  as  the  organisation  existed. 

Mr.  James  Hudson  next  proposed  “  the  Honorary 
and  Life  Members  and  Visitors,"  and  said  that  the 
society  included  some  of  the  best  names  and  some 
of  the  best  patrons  of  horticulture.  It  was  better 
to  meet  members  around  the  festive  board  than  at 
an  arbitration  board.  He  hoped  before  the  meeting 
was  over  to  transpose  some  of  the  visitors  into 
honorary  members.  By  way  of  showing  what  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  made  by  the  society,  he  said  that 
after  it  had  come  of  age,  that  is,  after  the  21st  year 
of  its  existence,  they  held  the  first  anniversary 
dinner.  At  that  time  they  had  only  a  membership 
of  177,  but  now  it  has  risen  to  547.  The  total 
invested  money  then  was  £3,650,  now  it  had  risen  to 
£10,300.  Whereas  they  had  only  twelve  honorary 
members  at  that  date,  now  the  list  totalled  fifty. 
He  further  stated  that  regrets  often  came  from  gar¬ 
deners  after  their  45th  year,  when  they  were  in¬ 
eligible  for  election.  No  one  knew  when  anyone 
might  require  help.  The  list  of  members  already 
included  many  of  the  horticultural  press ;  the 
“  canny  ”  Scots  were  also  joining,  and  many  regretted 
they  did  not  do  so  in  better  time  To  this  toast 
Mr.  Arnold  Moss  responded,  and  said  that  he  was 
in  doubt  for  a  time  whether  he  should  be  able  to  be 
present.  He  humorously  remarked  that  he  was 
more  pleased  at  having  been  made  an  honorary 
member  than  in  either  of  two  other  characters 
which  he  mentioned. 

“The  Chairman"  was  next  proposed  by  Mr. 
Iceton,  who  was  delighted  to  be  present,  and  spoke 
of  the  influence  of  the  name  of  Veitch  in  a  few 
fitting  and  well  selected  sentences,  and  invited  all 
present  to  drink  to  the  health  of  Mr.  Veitch.  The 
latter  rose,  and  announced  that  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood 
had  promised  a  donation  of  £5  5s.  that  Mr.  Iceton 
and  Mr  Edwin  Mott  had  become  life  members  :  that 
Air.  A.  J.  Sutton,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  wished  to  be  nominated  that  Air  H.  J.  Jones 
and  Air.  Arnold  AIoss  had  each  given  a  donation  of 
£2  2S. :  that  Air  A.  F.  Barron  aod  Air.  G.  Alonro 
had  each  given  £1  is. ;  and  that  Air.  Geo.  Wythes 
also  wished  to  become  an  honorary  memlper.  Air. 
Veitch  then  said  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
acted  as  chairman,  and  being  a  young  man  he 
necessarily  felt  his  responsibilities,  but  that  the 
hearty  sympathy  extended  to  him  on  that  occasion 
had  given  him  great  confidence. 

Air.  Joseph  Wheeler  next  proposed  11  The  Press  ’’ 
in  eulogistic  terms,  and  to  this  toast  the  editor  of 
The  Gardening  World  responded.  Air.  H.  Cut- 
bush  next  proposed  "Thanks  to  Donors  of  Fruit, 
Flowers,  &c.”  Mr.  AIcKercher,  in  responding  to 
this,  said  that  the  society  should  always  bear  its 
own  motto  in  mind,  namely,  that  “  Union  is 
Strength,”  and  it  was  bound  to  succeed  if  they  went 
to  work  hand  in  hand  to  further  its  interests.  Con¬ 
cerning  statements  that  had  been  made  that  evening, 
he  said  that  the  “  canny  ”  Scot  wished  to  see  how 
England,  the  predominant  half  of  Great  Britain, 
handled  the  matter  in  respect  to  such  a  society  as 
that  under  consideration,  and  if  England  did  so 
firmly,  boldly,  and  encouragingly,  then  the  Scot 
would  put  his  whole  strength  and  energy  into  it. 

It  may  here  be  stated  thaUthe  Great  Hall  of  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel  was  sumptuously  and  tastefully 
decorated  with  flowers  from  various  contributors. 
The  stands  and  arches  were  lent  for  the  occasion  by 
Air.  Chard,  of  Stoke  Newington.  The  flowers  and 
sprays  of  coloured  foliage  were  tastefully  arranged 
by  Aliss  L.  Hudson  The  donations  of  fruit  were 
also  excellent  and  varied.  W.  J.  Nutting,  Esq., 
106,  Southwark  Street,  will  take  the  chair  at  the 
next  anniversary  dinner. 

- -5- - 

FRUIT  AS  FOOD. 

Your  correspondent  at  p.  95  gives  admirable 
testimony  to  the  value  of  fruit  as  food,  and  I  can 
but  endorse  his  statements  with  regard  to  the 
suspicion  attached  to  the  wholesomeness  of  fruit 
generally  whether  raw  or  preserved.  When  cholera 
was  raging  virulently  in  some  of  the  sea  side  towns 
into  which  it  had  been  imported  from  abroad,  the 
wife  of  a  man  stricken  down  with  the  malady  asked 
the  doctor  what  she  could  get  for  her  husband  tc 
tempt  his  appetite  with  something  that  would 
nourish  him  and  support  his  failing  strength.  She 
even  mentioned  fruit,  to  which  the  doctor  replied 


that  she  could  not  give  him  anything  worse  seeing 
that  fruit  was  as  much  responsible  as  anything  for 
that  and  various  other  ailments  prevailing  during 
the  past  season  As  might  have  been  supposed,  a 
statement  like  that  made  by  such  a  high  authority 
as  the  doctor  could  not  be  allowed  to  rest  without 
being  repeated.  On  the  contrary  it  xvas  promul¬ 
gated  orally  all  over  the  town,  and  to  much  greater 
distances  by  the  local  papers. 

Fruit  then  was  merely  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous 
luxury  that  might  only  be  partaken  of  in  limited 
quantity,  and  at  the  risk  of  personal  health,  with  the 
liability  of  communicating  to  others  any  ailment  of 
a  contagious  nature  that  might  be  contracted.  The 
result  was,  as  might  be  expected  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  demand  for  fruit  was  limited. 
Prices  ranged  high,  except  for  Apples  introduced 
from  America,  and  to  some  extent  for  Oranges. 
Both  of  these  fruits  were  obtainable  only  during  the 
winter  months  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
cholera  and  fevers  not  being  so  prevalent  then,  the 
supposed  dangers  of  fruit  were  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
Owing  to  the  high  prices  that  prevailed,  only  the 
richer  classes  could  afford  to  buy  the  finer  fruits, 
and  the  middle  and  poor  classes  could  only  buy 
Apples  and  Oranges  in  very  limited  quantity  The 
demand  was  poor  in  consequence  of  this  state  of 
matters.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  raising  of 
fruit,  and  prices  ruled  high. 

All  that  has  happily  been  changed,  slowly  at  first 
until  prejudices  had  been  overcome,  and  the  real 
nature  of  fruit  better  understood.  Until  compara¬ 
tively  recently,  the  real  source  'of  cholera  was  but 
imperfectly  understood,  and  the  science  of  microbes 
was  practically  unknown.  Travellers  in  southern 
Continental  countries  witnessed  the  large  consump¬ 
tion  of  fruit  by  the  natives,  and  gradually  acquired  a 
taste  for  it  themselves.  This  example  was  gradually 
followed  by  people  in  Britain,  who  might  therefore 
be  regarded  as  copyists  until  the  habit  became 
firmly  established.  Now,  the  wholesome  character 
of  fruit  as  food  has  come  to  be  recognised  by  the 
masses,  and  the  demand  is  likely  to  increase  from 
year  to  year,  whatever  the  source  from  which  the 
fruit  may  be  obtained.  Those  w  ho  consume  it  largely 
feel  that  it  is  conducive  to  health  and  to  their  wel¬ 
fare  generally  ;  hence  there  is  little  need  to  urge  any 
other  plea  for  its  more  extensive  use  in  the  dietary 
of  the  people.  Nor  need  it  be  unduly  urged  upon 
anyone,  seeing  that  the  admission  is  being  made 
spontaneously  by  those  who  give  the  matter  a  trial 
and  can  judge  for  themselves.  It  remains  for  the 
fruit  grower  to  use  his  best  endeavour  to  put  a  good 
article  upon  the  market. — Fiat  lux. 

- -4* - 

WARE  S  GOLD  MEDAL  BEGONIAS. 

I  am  anxious  to  speak  of  a  roadside  garden,  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  acres  of  Begonias  in  full  blow',  a  truly 
valuable  crop,  the  property  of  my  venerable  friend, 
Air.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham. 
His  Begonia  Nursery  is  a  branch  nursery,  and 
adjoins  the  road  at  Crook  Lodge,  Bexley  Heath,  a 
mile  or  so  from  Woolwich  on  the  London  road  to 
Dartford,  and  away  from  the  London  smoke,  quite  a 
rural  spot.  The  show  of  about  200,000  plants  in  the 
open  ground  was  well  worth  inspection,  being 
literally  a  blazon  of  colours,  ostentatiously  magni¬ 
ficent.  The  varieties  displayed,  comprised  both 
doubles  and  singles,  and  anyone  who  may  wish  to 
realise  the  perfection  to  which  tuberous  Begonia 
culture  may  be  brought,  can  obtain  it  here. 

The  visitor  should  not  leave  without  viewing  the 
new  kinds  under  glass,  the  winners  of  gold  medals, 
&c.,  galore.  Some  of  the  specimens  on  view  can 
perhaps  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
initiated,  but  have,  nevertheless,  enthralling  beauties 
of  their  own.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  these 
unique  Begonias  just  at  their  climax,  and  in  my 
case  the  pleasure  derived  from  such  a  visit,  %vas 
increased  by  rubbing  against  my  old  colleague 
(after  many  years)  Samuel  Pope,  Air.  Ware’s 
energetic  manager  at  Crook  Lodge.  .Air.  Pope  is  a 
practical  enthusiast  in  gardening,  and  a  Begonia 
specialist  on  the  right  side  of  fifty  ;  he  is,  moreover, 
the  father  of  the  tuberous  rooted  Begonias  of 
gardens,  for  the  first  hybrid  was  raised  by  him  at  the 
old  Exeter  nursery,  and  grew  up  under  our  care,  a 
cross  between  B.  Yeitchii  and  B.  Pearcei,  having 
the  brilliant  flowers  of  the  former  with  the  beautiful 
foliage  of  the  latter.  This  historical  plant  was 
christened  B.  Woodmanii  in  compliment  to  the  late 
Dr.  AVm.  Robert  Woodman,  who  had  just  succeeded 


his  maternal  uncle,  the  late  Air.  R.  T.  Pince,  as 
proprietor  of  the  great  Exeter  nursery. —  IF.  Nafher, 

Chelsea. 

- -1-  ■  - 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  AT  OXFORD. 

Lovers  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  find  much  to  in¬ 
terest  them  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Oxford  where 
as  many  of  the  relics  of  a  bygone  age  as  can  be 
crowded  into  the  relatively  limited  space  are 
cherished  as  if  they  were  the  novelties  of  yesterday 
Air  Baker,  the  Curator,  takes  special  delight  in  the 
trees  under  his  care  and  allows  them  to  grow  in  their 
natural  forms  which  give  such  pleasing  variety  to  a 
landscape.  One  patriarchal  Copper  Beech  stands 
about  So  ft.  high,  with  a  wide  sweep  of  branches  and 
the  trunk  measures  about  4  ft.  in  diameter  or  more 
at  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  contrast  between  this 
variety  and  Fagus  sylvatica  asplenifolia  is  very 
great,  for  the  latter  has  narrow,  deeply  cut  and  dark 
green  leaves.  The  yellow-flowered  Cladrastis 
tinctoria  stands  about  30  ft.  high.  The  Persimmon 
(Diospyrus  virginiana)  is  not  particularly  tall  but 
has  a  spread  of  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  and  flowers  freely. 
Some  curiosity  is  excited  by  the  Oak-leaved 
Laburnum,  with  its  strangely  cut  leaflets:  one 
branch  has  reverted  to  the  original,  thus  evincing  a 
certain  instability  in  character  like  its  near  relative 
Laburnum  Adami.  The  Deciduous  Cypress  is  a 
handsome  tree  40  ft.  to  45  ft.  high,  and  its  light  green, 
feathery  foliage  is  particularly  handsome. 

Close  by  the  Aluseum  and  Library,  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  specimen  of  Sophora  japonia,  50  ft.  to  55  ft. 
high,  and  a  similar  spread  of  branches.  The  trunk 
is  4  ft.  in  diameter  up  to  the  origin  of  the  leading  six, 
ponderous  limbs  into  which  the  head  divides.  The 
wild  Pear  tree  is  35  ft.  high  and  carries  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit  such  as  our  ancestors  might  have  eaten 
in  the  “stone  age.  Very  fruitful  is  a  tall  tree  of 
Rhamnus  catharticus.  A  specimen  of  the  beautiful 
Pyrus  pinnatifida  reaches  30  ft.,  and  its  near  relation 
the  Service  tree  (P.  domestica)  runs  up  to  40  ft. 
The  AVhite  Alulberry  forms  a  fruiting  tree  with  a 
considerable  spread  of  branches,  and  its  not  very 
distant  relative,  the  Paper  Alulberry  (Broussonetia 
papyrifera)  is  iS  ft.  high.  A  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Hop  Hornbeam  (Ostrya  vulgaris)  presents  a 
curious  spectacle  in  large,  fruiting  bunches  of  the 
Alistletoe  suspended  from  the  end  of  pendent 
branches.  When  a  plant  establishes  itself  on  a 
branch,  the  latter  is  gradually  strangled  and  killed 
above  the  Alistletoe  so  that  the  latter  appears  as  if 
grafted  or  tied  on  to  the  end  of  a  broomhandle 

The  Quince  has  also  fruited  freely.  Prunus  Cocco- 
milla  is  an  interesting  Plum  belonging  to  the  same 
family  as  the  latter,  and  bears  oblong  fruits,  smaller 
than  those  of  a  Greengage,  lemon-yellow,  and 
tempting  in  appearance,  but  bitter  to  the  palate. 
The  flowers  are  handsome  earlier  in  the  season,  and 
smell  of  Heliotrope.  The  Kentucky  Coffee-tree 
(Gymnocladus  canadensis)  is  the  last  in  the  gardens 
to  come  into  leaf,  but  the  foliage  is  large  and  hand¬ 
some  when  it  does  appear.  A  fine  tree  of  it  reaches 
a  height  of  50  ft.  Not  far  off  are  two  charming 
specimens  of  the  Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailanthus  glandu- 
losa)  55  ft.  and  60  ft.,  respectively,  and  possessing 
fine  clean  stems.  Suckers  come  Tip  freely  from  the 
roots  at  a  distance  of  20  yards  away  from  the  mother 
trees.  Corylus  Colurna,  45  ft  high  and  broad,  has 
borne  a  wonderful  crop  of  nuts  in  large  clusters. 
The  Hop  Trefoil  (Ptelea  trifoliata)  has  been  wonder¬ 
fully  conspicuous  with  its  load  of  yellowish-green, 
winged  fruits,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  shilling. 
Alany  of  the  above  are  usually  seen  in  the  form  of 
low  shrubs  or  bushes,  but  Shepherdia  argentea,  here 
about  4  ft.  high,  probably  never  makes  anything  else 
than  a  bush.  It  is  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  silvery 
foliage  is  very  pretty.  Cotoneaster  vulgaris  forms  a 
bush  loaded  with  its  red,  berry-like  fruits.  C.  hori- 
zontalis  on  a  wall  is  notable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
dark  green  foliage  and  singular  habit. 

Conifers  are  also  represented,  and  amongst  them 
we  noted  Pinus  austriaca  40  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  in 
diameter.  Thuya  gigantea  forms  a  beautiful  pyra¬ 
midal  tree,  furnished  to  the  ground,  and  45  ft  in 
height.  The  Alaidenhair  Tree  (Ginkgo  biloba)  is 
also  a  fine  specimen  of  its  kind,  about  45  ft.  high. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

These  are  largely  represented  in  the  beds  arranged 
according  to  their  families,  but  outside  the  garden 
wall  is  another  interesting  collection  not  so  classified. 
On  a  series  of  brick-built  terraces  surrounding  one 
of  the  fountains  in  the  gardens  is  a  collection  of 
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Alpine  plants  grown  in  pots.  The  Everlasting  Peas 
are  well  represented,  and  include  some  of  the  most 
useful  and  ornamental.  The  double  Bindweed 
(Calystegia  pubescens),  with  its  pink  rosettes  of 
flowers,  does  well  at  Oxford.  The  blue  flowers  of  Lathy- 
rus  sativus  grandiflorus  are  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  type,  and  pretty.  The  golden-yellow  Erysi¬ 
mum  marshallianum  grows  3  ft.  high.  Adenophora 
liliflora  bears  large  panicles  of  pale  blue,  bell-shaped 
flowers.  The  curious  Adlumia  cirrhosa  stood  the 
winter  out-of-doors,  and  has  flowered  profusely. 
The  rosy  flowers  of  the  uncommon  Incarvillea  Olgae 
are  attractive,  and  well  deserve  more  attention.  It 
also  stood  out  the  winter  unprotected.  Largeclumps 
of  Hyacinthus  candicans  have  made  a  grand  display 
near  the  glass  houses.  A  very  peculiar  Bellflower  is 
Musschia  Wollastoni,  which  bears  its  ochreous  flowers 
in  pyramidal  panicles,  and  has  long  strap-shaped 
leaves,  as  well  as  the  characteristic  habit  of  many 
plants  from  the  Madeira,  from  whence  it  comes.  It 
is  rare  in  cultivation,  and  has  been  grown  and 
flowered  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 


Hardening  |[iscellany. 


PARSNIP  DISEASE. 

A  specimen  of  this,  which  we  examined,  showed  the 
ailment,  or  disease  if  it  may  so  be  called,  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  skin  and  tissues  immediately  beneath  it. 
All  the  rest  of  the  Parsnip  was  sound  and  of  good 
quality  with  ample  evidence  of  good  culture.  The 
disease  is  also  confined  to  the  crown  of  the  root  with 
a  small  portion  beneath  it.  The  injured  portion 
presents  a  rusty  appearance  :  all  the  softer  portions 
are  destroyed,  so  that  the  tissue  presents  a  spongy 
appearance  with  small  portions  of  gum  here  and 
there,  as  if  the  injury  was  caused  by  bacteria,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  gumming  of  stone  fruit  trees.  On 
the  surface  were  a  few  threads  of  the  mycelium  of 
some  species  of  Mucor,  generally  known  as  white 
mould,  and  which  only  attacks  dead  and  decaying 
matter.  Perhaps  an  examination  of  roots  in  an 
earlier  stage  or  at  an  early  period  of  the  year  would 
show  something  more  of  the  cause  of  this  trouble¬ 
some  disease. 

THE  WINTER  MOTH. 

Concerning  this  pest,  Mr.  George  F.  Wilson  writes 
to  say  that  he  has  the  bands  put  on  the  trees  every 
year.  They  are  kept  clear  of  caterpillars,  while  he 
hears  that  in  the  neighbourhood  they  have  been  very 
troublesome  It  is  time  now  that  the  bands  should 
be  put  on.  Mr.  Wilson  advises  that  the  cart  grease 
should  be  of  good  quality,  and  not  contain  tar.  His 
plan  is  to  tie  on  the  bands  about  the  second  week  in 
October,  and  he  finds  that  the  moths  make  their 
appearance  about  the  end  of  October,  and  that  they 
swarm  in  hundreds  about  the  third  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Their  activity,  however,  is  entirely  determiued 
by  the  nature  of  the  weather.  The  bands  used  are 
made  of  the  Willesden  Paper  Co.  s  Canvas  D.D., 
extra  brown.  As  some  grease  gets  through  this,  he 
found  that  a  slip  of  Willesden  waterproof  brown 
paper,  two  ply,  placed  once  round  the  tree  before 
putting  on  the  bands,  kept  the  bark  clean.  The 
bands  are  removed  towards  the  end  of  March. 


ROSA  INDICA  SANGUINEA. 

There  are  darker  varieties  of  the  China  Rose  in 
cultivation  than  this  one,  for  some  of  them  are 
velvety  maroon-crimson.  That  under  notice  is, 
however,  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  brilliant  of 
the  dark  ones,  for  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  bright 
crimson.  The  foliage  to  some  extent  corresponds, 
for  it  is  of  a  dark  bronzy-green,  as  are  the  shoots, 
and  in  all  cases  the  colour  is  most  intensified  in  the 
youngest  stages.  The  variety  is  naturally  dwarf  and 
floriferous,  the  stems  being  about  12  in.  to  iS  in. 
high,  the  latter  being  the  robust  shoots  only.  A 
bed  of  the  variety  is  very  conspicuous  near  the 
south  end  door  of  the  Palm  house  at  Kew. 


FUCHSIA  MACROSTEMMA. 

Those  who  delight  in  the  original  and  unimproved 
wild  Fuchsias  for  outdoor  cultivation  will  find  in 
this  one  an  object  of  much  elegance  and  beauty. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  very  numerous,  with 
bright  scarlet  sepals  and  tube,  which  mean  that  the 
blossom  is  of  that  hue  while  still  in  bud,  forming 


pendants  as  it  were.  The  corolla  is  violet,  but  not 
very  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  small  size  The 
slender  twiggy  stems  are  very  short  when  grown  in 
the  open  air,  but  graceful,  notwithstanding  the  dense 
character  of  the  bushes.  A  large  bed  of  it  has  been 
very  attractive  for  many  weeks  past  by  the  side  of 
the  long  walk  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

RUDBECKIA  SPECIOSA 

When  grown  under  favourable  conditions,  this  is 
the  best  and  showiest  of  all  the  dwarf  Coneflowers. 
The  long  golden  rays  contrast  handsomely  with  the 
black  disc.  The  latter  is  conspicuous  enough  in  its 
way,  but  only  by  colour,  for  though  fairly  prominent, 
it  never  attains  the  length  seen  in  many  of  the  taller 
species.  The  present  is  the  best  time  to  transplant 
it  either  in  beds  or  borders,  because  the  roots  have 
time  to  become  established  before  spring  and  are 
better  able  to  resist  drought  when  it  occurs.  The 
leaves  may  have  been  seen  flagging  in  many  gardens 
last  summer  when  some  other  species  did  not  seem 
to  be  visibly  affected.  It  likes  a  considerable 
amount  of  moisture,  so  that  naturally  moist  positions 
should  be  selected  for  it  wherever  possible,  but  yet 
in  full  sunshine. 


DOUBLE  WHITE  COLCHICUM. 

This  variety  of  Meadow  Saffron,  not  often  to  be  met 
with,  has  been  flowering  freely  with  me  for  a  month 
past,  and  is  still  a  beautiful  object  in  the  herbaceous 
border.  The  warm  September  developed  its  pearly- 
white  flowers  to  great  perfection,  three  to  six  blooms 
springing  up  from  each  corm  to  about  4  in.  high 
This  variety,  though  it  propagates  slowly,  is  of  easy 
culture.  It  delights  in  a  light  soil  enriched  with  old 
cow  manure,  and  likes  a  rather  damp  situation.  Its 
leaves  come  up  in  spring  and  die  down  in  July,  so 
that  now  its  flowers,  naked  and  deserted-looking, 
seem  to  suggest  that  Nature  was  playing  tricks  with 
some  of  her  well-known  established  laws.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  blossoms  of  the  double  white 
Colchicum,  even  without  leaves,  are  autumn  gems  of 
the  first  water. — AT  Cuthbcrtson,  Rothesay. 


A  GRACEFUL  MIGNONETTE 

Very  few  of  the  species  01  Mignonette  are  in  any 
way  decidedly  ornamental,  and  the  common  one 
derives  its  popularity  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
delicious  and  agreeable  fragrance.  The  plant  to 
which  this  notice  refers  is  Reseda  virgata,  hardly,  if 
at  all,  known  outside  of  botanical  gardens,  and  might 
have  been  seen  for  weeks  together  in  beautiful, 
graceful  and  attractive  fcrm  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Oxford,  last  summer.  The  straight,  slender,  twiggy 
stems  attain  a  height  of  2  ft.,  and  the  upper  portion 
bears  long  elegant  racemes  of  white  flowers,  which, 
though  small  individually,  are  very  conspicuous  in 
the  aggregate.  They  might  well  be  employed  in 
vases  of  cut  flowers,  for  which  their  long  stems 
render  them  well  adapted,  also  for  mixing  in  bouquets, 
sprays,  and  cut  flowers  generally.  The  narrow 
glaucous  leaves  are  furnished  with  slender,  bristly 
spines,  which  add  somewhat  to  the  distinct  character 
of  the  plant,  which  is  of  perennial  duration. 

- - ■ 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

For  the  Young  Artist. 

The  Wild  Flowers  Drawing  and  Painting  Book. 
The  drawings  and  instructions  by  F.  Edward 
Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
London,  Paris,  and  Melbourne.  Price  4d  each 
part. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  evidently  intended  to 
lead  the  young  beginner  on  gradually  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  study  of  our  native  flowers,  training  the  hand  to 
sketch  and  paint  and  the  eye  to  observe  correctly. 
It  is  issued  in  parts,  each  containing  twelve  draw¬ 
ings  of  common  but  interesting  wild  flowers,  such  as 
may  be  found  in  hedges,  by  the  waysides,  in  the 
fields,  and  on  commons,  to  which  the  student  may 
have  free  access.  Every  alternate  page  is  left  blank, 
so  that  a  drawing  of  the  sketch  opposite  may  be 
made  and  the  natural  colours  painted  by  the  student. 
Those  intending  to  make  tbemselves  competent  in 
the  art  of  sketching  and  painting  plant  life  true  to 
nature  would  do  well  to  follow  the  examples  and  the 
instructions  given  by  the  author  of  the  book.  They 
are  recommended  to  look  for  and  identify  the  plants 
represented,  and  thus  get  the  proper  colours  direct 


from  nature.  No  artist  can  be  true  to  nature  without 
exercising  his  or  her  powers  of  observation  on  real 
specimens,  thus  acquiring  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
botany  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  hand. 

The  plant  descriptions  are  terse  and  given  in 
simple  language  with  a  minimum  of  technical  terms. 
The  English  name  or  names  only  of  the  several  plants 
are  given,  but  we  think  it  would  have  been  a  decided 
advantage  to  have  added  the  botanical  name  in 
brackets  to  render  the  nomenclature  or  the  type  of 
plant  selected  more  definite.  English  names  are 
often  misleading,  because  they  vary  so  in  different 
localities.  The  drawings,  however,  are  in  black  and 
white,  and  generally  so  true  to  nat  ure  that  we  can  readily 
recognise  almost  every  one  without  name  or  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  looking  over  six  parts  of  the  book  we  noted 
only  one  plant  under  a  wrong  appellation,  namely, 
the  Dove’s-foot  Crane  s-bill  (Geranium  columbinum  1. 
The  name  in  question  is  applied  to  a  plant  which 
would  pass  for  the  Round-leaved  Crane’s-bill,  but 
certainly  not  G.  columbinum.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  descriptive  text  is  taken  up  with  instructions 
about  the  proper  colours  to  use  for  each  respective 
plant.  The  colours  mentioned  total  up  to  fifteen, 
and  directions  are  given  as  to  the  mixing  of  certain 
of  them  to  produce  the  desired  results  in  each  case, 
according  to  the  particular  plant  in  hand.  The 
book  under  notice  is  intended  as  a  companion  work 
to  "  The  Wild  Flowers  Collecting  Book,  noticed  by 
us  some  months  ago,  and  is  on  the  same  plan. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Chelsea. 

The  ever-popular  Chrysanthemum  will  always  be 
reckoned  an  autumn  flower,  but  it  is  no  longer  con¬ 
fined  to  November,  as  it  practically  used  to  be.  A 
large  number  of  varieties  have  been  flowerin  g  for 
some  time  past  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J  Yeitch 
&  Sons.  Chelsea,  and  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit 
last  week  the  Chrysanthemum  house  was  quite  gay, 
though  really  filled  with  flowers  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  from  the  incipient  bud  to  the  blooms  that 
had  been  fully  expanded  for  a  fortnight.  All  the 
best  of  the  new  varieties  are  to  be  found  at  Chelsea, 
as  well  as  the  best  of  the  old  ones  ;  the  result  is  that 
the  show  house  proper  is  unable  to  contain  the  stock 
of  flow-ering  plants,  and  several  cool  houses  close  by- 
have  to  shelter  a  large  quantity  of  the  very  best 
sorts. 

The  beautiful  bronzy  sport  from  Wm.  Tricker. 
and  known  as  Mrs.  E.  S  Trafford,  is  striking  in  its 
new  colour.  Close  by  we  noted  Th.  Dennis,  with 
red  flowers  and  a  buff-yellow  reverse.  Lady-  Ran¬ 
dolph  is  a  compactly  built  and  conspicuous  rosy- 
purple  bloom,  showing  much  of  a  silvery  reverse. 
Interocean  is  a  big  and  graceful,  pure  white  flower, 
useful  either  for  exhibition  or  cutting  purposes  The 
deep  rose-purple  of  Commandant  Blusset  also 
attracts  the  attention  by  its  size  and  bright  colour. 
Louise  is  a  massive,  white,  incurved  Japanese  sort 
that  always  arrests  the  attention.  When  developing, 
Madame  J.  de  Bey  lie  is  bright  yellow-,  but  ultimately 
changes  to  pure  white.  President  Borel  is  purple, 
with  a  yellowish  centre.  The  flesh-pink  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Hill  is  a  chaste  and  beautiful  variety  admired  by 
thousands.  Several  fine  plants  carry  grand  blooms. 
Pallanza  is  the  best  golden-yellow-  for  market  pur¬ 
poses  that  has  yet  been  sent  out.  It  is  easier  to 
grow  than  Sunflower  and  diffeJent  in  form.  John 
Lightfoot  is  a  blush-pink  variety  of  great  merit. 
Quite  of  another  type  is  the  handsome  golden- 
yellow,  Wilfred  Marshall,  with  incurved  florets. 

Mons.  C.  Molin  is  golden-yellow,  heavily  bronzed 
and  attractive.  Quite  of  another  type  is  Madame 
Ad.  Moullin  with  lcng-spread  ing  pure  white  florets. 
Mons.  Pankoucke.  must  also  be  placed  amongst  the 
meritorious  golden-yellow  varieties.  One  of  the  best 
whites  is  the  new  and  scarce  Mutual  Friend  having 
broad  spreading  florets.  M.  Georges  Biron  has  the 
colour  of  Ed  Molyneux,  but  is  a  more  certain 
bloomer  and  very  dwarf.  The  clear  white  Madame 
Ad.  Chatin  is  a  beautiful,  slightly  incurved  sort. 
The  heads  of  Wm.  Bolia  are  rich  crimson-rose  with 
a  silvery  reverse  :  some  of  the  outer  florets  are  J  in. 
to  J  in  wide.  Thomas  Davison  is  comparable  to 
Mons.  Chas.  Molin  in  colour.  A  ery  dwarf  is  Presi¬ 
dent  Armand,  and  the  crimson  florets  with  old  gold 
reverse  are  whorled  like  those  of  Col.  W  B.  Smith 
What  a  charming  flower  is  Queen  of  Buffs,  half¬ 
yellow,  lined  and  edged  with  rose  !  The  centre  is 
high,  and  full  with  incurved  florets.  Graphic  is  a 
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pure  white  and  fine  exhibition  bloom  of  large  size. 
Thos.  Wilkins  is  one  of  the  best  yellows,  resembling 
Golden  Gate  in  its  straight  spreading  florets. 

The  buff  and  yellow  Hairy  Wonder  has  found  its 
way  here  and  is  remarkably  hirsute.  Eva  Knowles 
is  bronzy  red  with  an  old  gold  reverse  and  pretty. 
We  are  even  more  pleased  with  the  fluted  and 
golden-yellow,  spreading  flowers  of  Miss  Louise  de 
Black.  Very  unique  is  the  Japanese  incurved  and 
bronzy-chestnut  Warrior.  Mademoiselle  Therese 
is  still  the  charming  white  variety  it  always  was. 
The  glowing  crimson  of  Dr.  Masters  is  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  but  the  florets  are  rather  short  for  the 
exhibition  board.  When  fully  developed,  Princess 
May  is  a  massive  white  bloom.  Quite  of  a  different 
style  is  the  massive  incurved  Japanese  Philadelphia 
with  globular  white  blooms.  James  Lynch  is  a 
glowing  crimson  with  old  gold  reverse.  The  huge 
white  blooms  of  Madame  Carnot  are  also  very 
telling.  The  developing  buds  are  massively  built, 
and  the  outer  flowers  long  and  drooping.  Very 
handsome  also  is  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees  with  long, 
spreading  and  fluted  florets.  The  creamy  white 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea  is  also  a  handsome  flower,  and 
worthy  of  being  added  to  a  collection  of  exhibition 
varieties.  A  very  unique  and  striking  flower  is 
Nyanza,  with  deep  crimson  flowers  of  quite 
an  unusual  colour  while  still  in  bud.  All  of  the 
above  are  comparatively  new,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  was  only  put  into  commerce  last  spring. 
All  belong  to  the  Japanese  sections,  which  amply 
testifies  to  the  ever  increasing  popularity  of  this 
grand  race. 

Several  slightly  older  varieties  are  so  excellent  in 
their  way  that  we  can  hardly  pass  over  them  ;  for 
who  will  gainsay  the  meritorious  character  of 
Vicountess  Hambleden,  E.  Molyneux,  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  Bouquet  des  Dames,  L'Isere,  Marquis  de 
Paris,  the  White  Louis  Boehmer,  Eda  Prass,  the 
velvety  Wm.  Seward,  Louis  Boehmer,  very  fine  here, 
G.  C.  Schwabe,  Duke  of  York  with  its  beautiful 
reverse,  International,  and  G.  W.  Childs,  also  very 
fine, 

The  true  incurved  varieties  are  not  yet  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  very  promising  are  Owen's  Crimson,  Wm. 
Tunnington,  and  Charles  H.  Curtis  with  finely  built 
and  half  expanded  blooms.  The  last-named  is 
golden-yellow  with  pointed  florets.  All  these  are 
quite  new.  Many  of  the  best  of  the  old  incurved 
varieties  are  also  grown. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  decorative  types  are  grown 
in  bush  form,  including  Ryecroft  Glory,  golden  ; 
Lady  Fitzwygram,  white  ;  President  Hyde,  yellow  ; 
and  Madame  F.  de  Barriel,  bronzy-orange.  Several 
of  the  large  flowering  sorts  are  useful  for  conserva¬ 
tory  decoration,  particularly  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Marie 
Hoste,  Charles  Davis,  Viviand  Morel,  and  others. 
All  of  those  are  grown  in  bush  form,  and  a  great 
portion  is  already  laden  with  blossom.  They  form 
quite  an  avenue  on  the  pathway  of  the  long  Camellia 
house,  where  they  now  have  a  very  telling  effect 
upon  the  visitors  as  they  pass  through  this  bright 
entrance  to  the  nursery. 

- -*■ - 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
Exeter  Guildhall  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.  The 
Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Alderman  Alfred 
S.  Perkins)  presided,  and  among  those  also 
present  were  Messrs.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  J.P.,  H.  Hill, 
J.  Luxton,  W.  Andrews,  W.  Physick,  Charley,  Row¬ 
land,  Lansdale,  G.  B.  Carlile,  J.  Weeks,  G.  C. 
Crabbe,  Abrams,  Radley,  McCormick,  E.  Sparks, 
Anning,  W.  Parkhouse,  A.  Hope  (Secretary),  and 
W.  Mackay  (Treasurer).  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dangar 
and  Mr.  G.  D.  Cann  sent  apologies  for  their  absence. 

The  Committee,  in  their  report  upon  the  Session 
1894-95,  stated  : — When  so  many  excellent  societies 
in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  are  at  present  in  a 
languishing  state,  it  is  a  cause  for  much  thankful¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  your  committee  that  they  sre 
able  to  present  a  most  favourable  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  for  the  past  year.  The  number  of 
members  at  present  on  the  roll  is  eighty-nine,  and 
the  balance  in  hand  £29  16s.  2d.,  showing  that, 
numerically  and  financially,  the  Association  is  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  condition.  That  the  Association 
has  justified  its  creation  is  fully  admitted  by  those 
qualified  to  judge,  and  a  summary  of  the  work  done 


during  the  last  Session  will  show  the  wide  scope  of 
the  subjects  dealt  with.  The  Session  of  1894-95  was 
appropriately  opened  with  a  paper  on  “  Present-day 
Gardening.”  Then  there  were  papers  given  on 
“Covent  Garden  Market,”  "Public  Parks  and 
Gardens  at  Home  and  Abroad,”  “  The  History  and 
Development  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural 
Society,”  while  essays  were  read  on  “  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  Bulbous  Plants  for  Exhibition,” 
“  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  “  Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Flowering  Plants,"  “  Melons  and  Cucumbers 
and  their  Culture,”  “The  Cultivation  of  Early 
Vegetables,”  and  on  “Foliage  Plants  and  their 
Culture.” 

An  evening  was  set  apart  for  short  papers  by 
younger  members  of  the  Association,  and  this  proved 
to  be  a  wise  departure,  for,  not  only  were  the  short 
essays  themselves  of  considerable  merit,  but  the  in¬ 
terest  thus  given  to  the  juniors  in  the  profession  had 
a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  Association  as  a  whole. 
The  review  of  the  papers  for  the  year  proved  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  formerly,  and  the  discussion  arising 
therefrom  brought  out  many  valuable  experiences  in 
actual  practice.  The  Hyacinth  and  Spring  Flower 
Show  held  in  March  was  an  undoubted  success,  and 
was  admitted  to  be  a  great  advance  on  the  Show  of 
the  previous  year.  Much  of  its  success  was  due  to 
the  valuable  assistance  given  by  the  local  nursery¬ 
men,  and  by  the  owners  of  private  conservatories, 
who  contributed  handsome  collections  of  stove  and 
conservatory  plants,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  hall.  In  connection  with  the 
Flower  Show,  the  Committee  desire  to  place  on  re¬ 
cord  the  generous  gift  of  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup  from 
Mrs.  Thornton  West,  to  be  competed  for  by  the 
members.  This  gift,  which  came  through  Mr. 
Alderman  Domville's  kindly  mediation,  is  much 
appreciated.  As  has  already  been  stated,  your  com¬ 
mittee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
Spring  Flower  Show  is  in  no  sense  promoted  in 
rivalry  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Horticultural  Society,  but  in  order  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  exhibiting  a  wide  class  of  beautiful 
flowers  which  only  bloom  in  the  spring.  Should 
the  elder  society  see  its  way  at  any  time  to  hold  a 
Spring  Flower  Show  for  such  plants  as  were 
scheduled  in  the  exhibition  referred  to,  the  cordial 
support  of  this  Association  might  be  safely  relied  on. 
Believing  that  a  Flower  Show  in  March  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  citizens,  the  committee  unanimously 
recommend  that  a  similar  exhibition  be  held  in  the 
spring  on  the  same  lines  as  before. 

The  summer  outing  of  the  Association  in  July,  in 
which  a  very  large  number  of  the  members  partici¬ 
pated,  was  an  unqualified  success  from  every  point 
of  view,  and  the  generous  hospitality  offered  by  Lord 
Poltimore,  Sir  William  Walrond,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and 
Sir  John  Amory,  Bart.,  in  throwing  open  their 
charming  estates  to  the  Association,  and  in  enter¬ 
taining  the  members  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit, 
was  heartily  appreciated.  The  Association  having 
been  asked  to  take  part  in  the  late  carnival  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hospitals,  a  floral  car  (decorated  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  of  our  members,  Mr. 
George  Crabbe), was  sent  to  represent  gardening,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Carnival  highly  commended  the  car  for  its  artistic 
appearance.  The  Association  having  decided  to 
affiliate  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  are 
now  associated  with  that  illustrious  horticultural 
body,  and  receive  all  the  privileges  which  member¬ 
ship  conveys,  namely,  copies  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  as  published  to  its  Fellows,  a  transfer¬ 
able  ticket  admitting  to  all  its  meetings  and  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  the  privilege  of  nominating  one  of  its 
members  to  be  ranked  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
By  resolution,  Mr.  Andrew  Hope  was  nominated 
and  elected  to  represent  the  Association. 

The  Committee  wish  again  to  express  their  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Exeter, 
for  his  kindness  in  allowing  the  meetings  to  be  held 
in  so  convenient  a  place  and  so  comfortable  a  room 
as  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  this  con¬ 
cession  tending  much  to  the  success  which  has 
followed  the  Association  since  its  formation.  The 
Mayor  has,  the  Committee  are  pleased  to  report, 
renewed  the  privilege  for  the  coming  session.  To 
the  local  and  the  gardening  press,  also,  the  best 
thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  for  their  great 
assistance  and  attention  to  its  welfare  in  publishing 
lengthy  reports  of  its  proceedings  and  in  various 
ways  furthering  its  success.  Having  arranged  an 


excellent  syllabus  for  the  autumn  session,  the 
Association  enters  upon  its  fifth  year  of  existence 
with  every  prospect  of  continued  success. 

The  Mayor  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
alluded  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Veitch,  in  seconding  the  motion,  congratu¬ 
lated  the  members  upon  the  wonderful  progress  of 
the  Association  during  the  four  years  of  its  existence, 
and  remarked  that  one  of  its  primary  objects  was 
the  education  of  young  gardeners.  The  Association’s 
Spring  Flower  Show  resulted  in  a  loss  of  only  £5. 
He  did  not  think  that  their  Exhibition  would  injure 
the  Horticultural  Society,  and  he  hoped  that,  if  con¬ 
tinued,  it  would  prove  a  source  of  remuneration  to 
the  Association.  The  report  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously.  The  financial  statement  was  approved, 
on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Mackay,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Carlile.  Mr.  Hope  moved  “  That  the  best  thanks 
of  the  Association  be  accorded  to  Sir  Stafford  for  his 
services  as  president  during  the  past  year,  and  that 
Mr.  C.  R.  Collins,  of  Hartwell  House,  be  president 
for  the  coming  year.”  Sir  Stafford,  remarked  Mr. 
Hope,  was  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Association,  and  gave  a  very  nice  prize  at  the  Spring 
Show.  Mr.  Collins  was  a  very  keen^gardener,  and 
had  been  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Exeter 
Horticultural  Society  for  many  years.  As  its  presi¬ 
dent  he  would  prove  a  tower  of  strength  and  an 
honour  to  their  Association.  Mr.  Crabbe  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  were  elected  as  the  Committee  : — 
Messrs.  Lansdale,  Luxton,  Weeks,  Andrews,  Crabbe, 
Rowland,  Radley,  Physick,  Stoneman,  Charley, 
Abrams,  and  Rogers  (Port  View).  The  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  secretary,  and  treasurer  were  re-appointed. 
On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  it  was  resolved  to 
hold  a  Flower  Show  in  March  next  upon  lines  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  last  year.  Mr.  Mackay  moved  “  That 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Association  be  acoorded  the 
Mayor  for  his  assistance  in  granting  the  use  of  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall  for  the  fortnightly 
meetings,  and  for  his  presence  in  the  chair  that 
evening.”  Mr.  Veitch  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried  with  acclamation,  and  the  Mayor  suit¬ 
ably  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

The  Association’s  autumn  session  was  opened 
on  October  16th,  when  Mr.  J.  I.  Pengelley,  of 
Exeter,  delivered  a  lecture  upon  “  Fruit  as  Food.” 

- - 

SOCIETIES. 


Cai’shalton,  Beddington,  and  Wallington. — A  special 
exhibition  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  held  on 
October  16th  and  17th  in  the  Public  Flail,  Carshal- 
ton,  to  which  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  attached. 
The  society,  although  a  young  one,  is  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  generous  and  liberal  support  of  A.  H.  Smee, 
Esq.,  The  Grange,  Carshalton,  and  of  his  able 
gardener,  Mr.  Cummins,  \vho  makes  a  most  inde¬ 
fatigable  secretary.  The  ordinary  schedule  was 
supplemented  by  exhibits  of  Potafos,  grown  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee, 
a  body  that  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  useful 
work,  no  small  portion  of  its  effectiveness  being  due 
to  the  labours  of  W.  C.  Sabine,  Esq.,  Maitlands, 
Springfield  Road,  Wallington,  than  whom  no  more 
enterprising  and  hard-working  secretary  could  be 
found. 

In  the  classes  for  vegetables  open  only  to  cottagers 
residing  within  the  radius  of  the  society  some 
specially  clean  and  well-grown  samples  were  on 
view.  Mr.  Thos.  Bate,  Montague  Terrace,  Carshal¬ 
ton,  was  first  for  a  collection,  showing  Parsnips, 
Leeks,  Potatos,  Carrots,  Celery,  and  Cauliflowers ; 
second,  Mr.  Harvey  Hopkins,  The  Wythe,  Carshal¬ 
ton,  and  third,  Mr.  W.  Ames,  26,  Carshalton  Road. 
Mr.  Harvey  Hopkins  hud  the  best  six  Parsnips,  Mr. 
W.  Ames  taking  second  place.  For  six  Beetroots 
Mr.  William  Miles,  Stanley  Road,  Carshalton,  was 
first ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Ames.  Mr.  T.  Gower, 
Fieldside  Cottage,  Randon  Hill,  showed  the  best 
six  Carrots ;  Mr.  W.  Ames  also  occupying  the 
second  place  here.  The  premier  award  for  nine 
spring  sown  Onions  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  James 
Buckenham,  13,  Levitts.  Mr.  Albert  Saw,  Bedding- 
ton  Lane,  showed  the  two  best  pickling  Cabbages. 
A  first  award  also  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr,  W.  Ames  for 
two  dishes  of  coloured  Potatos.  Some  miscel- 
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laneous  groups  of  vegetables  were  most  praise¬ 
worthy,  and  received  awards  of  merit  from  the 
Surrey  County  Council  for  the  excellence  of  culture 
manifested.  Amongst  the  gentlemen  so  honoured 
were  Messrs.  J.  G.  Miller,  Beddington  Corner,  Mr. 
James  Davis,  gardener  to  F,  Barton,  Esq.,  Walling- 
ton,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H. 
Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Carshalton. 

Hardy  Fruits. — Too  much  can  scarcely  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  exhibits  of  hardy  fruit  that  were 
forthcoming,  the  size  and  colour  displayed  through¬ 
out  being  remarkable.  One  large  table  was  filled 
with  first-class  exhibits  from  private  gardeners,  a 
fine  collection  sent  by  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  being 
specially  conspicuous,  and  worthy  of  all  praise. 
On  another  large  table  various  nurserymen  dis¬ 
played  a  large  number  of  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  had  a 
truly  magnificent  collection,  and  one  well  worth  the 
journey  to  see.  Such  well-known  fruit  growers  as 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  and 
Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham,  also  exhibited 
some  splendid  material. 

Potitos. — One  of  the  chief  features~of  the  show 
was  the  number  of  potatos  exhibited.  Over  200 
dishes  were  forthcoming,  being  the  result  of  trials 
conducted  on  various  soils,  samples  of  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  minute  description  of  the  situation, 
depth,  quality,  whether  manured  or  not,  and  the 
crop  grown  upon  them  immediately  previous  to  the 
potatos  were  tabulated.  A  series  of  object  lessons 
was  thus  obtained  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  the 
utmost  service  to  cultivators  of  the  popular  and 
important  tuber.  Not  only  was  the  special 
behaviour  of  each  variety  on  different  soils  demon¬ 
strated,  but  a  tuber  from  each  dish  was  subjected 
to  the  ultimate  trial  of  cooking,  which,  apart  from 
shape,  size,  weight  and  cleanness  of  growth  must 
ever  be  a  most  important  item  in  the  list  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  a  good  potato  should  possess 

A  result  of  the  trial  of  artificial  manures  as  carried 
on  at  Richmond  during  the  recent  summer  was  dis¬ 
played  together  with  samples  of  the  tubers  resulting. 
The  total  weights  of  potatos  obtained  from  seven 
rows,  four  varieties  being  experimented  with,  was  as 


under  : — 

Magnum  Bonum .  296  lbs. 

Chancellor  . 320  „ 

Renown . 259  ,, 

White  Perfection .  273  ,, 


These  respective  weights  were  due  to  the  heavy 
cropping  character  of  the  varieties.  Combined 
results  of  one  set  of  four  rows  under  the  influence 
of  different  manures  was  stated  to  be  : — 


No  manure  .  154  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  .  164  ,, 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia . 172  ,, 

A. I.  Potato  manure  .  173  ,, 


Nitrateof  Soda  and  Superphosphates  167  ,, 
Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Kamit  . .  . .  171  ,, 
Kainit  and  Superphosphates  ..  ..  166  ,, 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  tubers  obtained  from  the  highest 
manured  rows  and  the  lowest  is  but  9  lbs.  The 
application  of  manure  gives  fully  14  lbs.  more 
potatos  on  the  four  rows  than  would  have  been 
obtained  had  none  been  given,  although  the  difference 
would  have  been  more  marked  had  the  summer  been 
moister. 

- - 

OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Crispin,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  at  Fish¬ 
ponds,  Bristol,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  inst. 
Born  at  Mells,  near  Frome,  Mr.  Crispin  went  to 
Bristol  as  a  young  man,  and  after  serving  some  years 
as  a  mechanic  he  started  business  on  his  own  account 
as  a  horticultural  engineer  about  the  year  1870.  He 
commenced  in  Ashley  Vale  and  afterwards  removed 
to  premises  in  Milk  Street.  The  business  developed 
rapidly  and  eventually  the  present  extensive  premises 
in  Nelson  Street  were  secured.  Mr.  Crispin  also  took 
a  warm  interest  in  horticulture,  and  about  ten  years 
ago  he  devoted  his  attention  to  Orchid  culture  and 
he  possessed  perhaps  the  finest  collection  of  Orchids 
in  the  West  of  England.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
exhibitor  at  horticultural  exhibitions,,  and  in  addition 
to  other  prizes  he  secured  four  Banksian  medals  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  about  five 
years  ago  he  was  elected  a  fellow.  Mr.  Crispin,  took 
a  warm  interest  in  religious  matters.  He  was 
attached  to  the  Primitive  Methodist  connection,  and 
frequently  occupied  the  pulpit  at  some  of  the  chapels. 


He  gave  liberally  but  unostentatiously,  and  many 
organisations  have  benefited  by  his  aid.  Mr. 
Crispin’s  illness  commenced  about  three  years  ago, 
and  he  recently  had  to  undergo  an  operation  which 
only  afforded  temporary  relief.  The  deceased  leaves 
two  sons,  who  were  partners  in  the  business,  and 
who  will  now  take  charge  of  and  carry  it  on. 

- - 

Questions  aqd  snsraeRS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  i nark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  he  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Various. — Rubens  ;  Callirhoe,  Calandrinia,  Cru- 
cianella,  and  Godetia  would  be  in  flower  by  the  time 
you  mention  in  ordinary  seasons ;  and  Calliopsis 
might  be  had  in  bloom  by  sowing  it  in  autumn. 
Several  of  the  species  of  Chironia  would  also  be  in 
bloom,  and  some  of  them  even  at  an  earlier  date; 
likewise  some  of  the  Gesneras.  Erythraea  Cen- 
taurium  commences  blooming  in  June.  The  others 
you  mention  do  not  commence  till  July  as  a  rule. 
Epilobium  angustifolium  is  Rose-bay  or  French 
Willow  ;  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  is  the  Flamingo 
Plant ;  you  may  speak  of  Viscaria  cardinalis  as 
Scarlet  Campion  ;  Epiphyllum  has  no  English  name. 
It  would  not  be  correct  to  speak  of  flowers  "  break¬ 
ing  ”  unless  you  add  some  other  qualifying  word  to 
indicate  what  you  mean.  Oxalis  darwalliana  is 
Darwall’s  Wood  Sorrel  or  Darwall’s  Oxalis.  It 
flowers  in  July. 

Wirewcrms. — J .  W .  :  In  spots  much  infested  by 
this  pest  there  are  various  methods  of  procedure, 
but  the  most  effectual  methods  are  rather  slow  ones. 
A  wholesale  remedy  has  yet  to  be  found,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  that  are  put  forward  by  various 
writers.  Get  some  pieces  of  Carrot  or  Potatos  cut 
in  half,  push  a  pointed  stick  into  them,  and  bury 
them  in  the  soil  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  infested  plants.  Examine 
your  traps  every  morning  or  every  second  day  to 
remove  the  wireworms  that  bore  into  the  Carrots 
and  Potato  traps.  You  might  also  lay  down  pieces 
of  fat  meat  near  their  haunts,  and  cover  the  meat 
with  a  board  or  piece  of  slate  slightly  elevated  from 
the  ground  with  small  stones.  This  covering  merely 
protects  the  meat  from  cats  or  other  animals. 
Examine  these  traps  frequently  to  catch  and  destroy 
the  wireworms  that  come  to  feed. 

Names  of  Plants. —  W.  A.  W. :  i,  Blechnum 
occidentale ;  2,  Polypodium  subauriculatum  Rein- 
wardtii ;  3,  Saponaria  officinalis  flore  pleno ;  4, 
Crocosmia  aurea ;  5,  Hesperis  matronalis  alba. 

Fern  Fronds  :  1,  Nephrodium  spinulosum  ;  1,  Asple- 
nium  (Athyrium)  Filix-foemina  (red-petioled  variety); 
3,  Nephrodium  spinulosum  or  a  slight  variety  of  it ; 
4  and  5,  Nephrodium  spinulosum  dilatatum. — W.  A. : 
1,  Oncidium  tigrinum  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  crispum 
guttatum  ;  3,  Cattleya  labiata  var.  ;  4,  Cypripedium 
Curtisii.  —  J.  L.  :  i,  Helianthus  orgyalis  ;  2,  Euony- 
mus  europaeus. 

Spiny  Plant. — R.  A'.,  Waltham:  The  specimen 
you  sent  was  a  very  fine  one  of  its  kind.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  Europe,  from  whence  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1713,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  cultivated  at 
the  present  day.  It  may  be  reckoned  hardy,  but  is 
only  an  annual,  and  dies  after  producing  seeds.  Our 
climate  is  scarcely  warm  enough  in  most  years  to 
enable  it  to  make  growth  and  ripen  seeds  before 
winter.  To  do  this  we  fancy  it  would  have  to  be 
reared  under  glass,  and  planted  out  like  the  halt 
hardy  annuals.  Seedlings  come  up  accidently  as  it 
were  in  waste  places.  We  ourselves  picked  it  up 
last  year,  and  this  in  Kent.  The  botanical  name  of 
it  is  Xanthium  spinosum,  and  the  English  one 
Spiny  Burdock. 

Cypress  for  a  Cemetery. — Omega :  The  species 
you  most  often  hear  about  in  southern  Continental 
cemeteries  is  Cupressus  sempervirens.  You  may 
plant  that  or  Cupressus  macrocarpa.  Moreover,  a 
number  of  different  kinds  are  grown  in  this  country, 
including  Cupressus  nutkaensis,  Thuya  gigantea, 
Juniperus  chinensis,  and  J.  communis  suecica.  The 
three  latter,  though  not  Cypresses  are  equally  suit¬ 
able,  and  quite  as  ornamental  and  interesting. 

Outside  Thermometer. — Omega  :  About  3  ft. 
from  the  ground  is  the  usual  height  at  which  the 
thermometer  is  placed  to  ascertain  the  temperature 
of  the  open  air.  There  is  really  no  fixed  height, 
however,  for  it  is  varied  considerably  by  different 
observers.  The  custom  is  to  state  whether  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  suspended  at  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  from  the 
ground,  or  on  a  level  with  the  grass,  for  the  tempera¬ 
ture  varies  in  each  case.  By  thus  stating  the  height 
at  which  the  instrument  is  suspended  your  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  more  exact,  if  you  wished  to 
communicate  with  others  concerning  the  same. 

Names  of  Fruit. — A.C.:  Both  fruits  were  those 
of  the  Marie  Louise  Pear. — N.  McF.  :  1,  Marie 
Louise;  2,  rotten  ;  3,  wizened,  not  determinable. 

Book  on  Mycology. — C.  B.  G  :  We  are  not  quite 
sure  if  we  understand  exactly  what  you  mean  by  a 
book  on  mycology.  There  are  several  that  might 
come  under  this  designation,  but  they  have  been 
written  with  various  objects  in  view.  There  is  a 
very  good  one  entitled  British  Edible  Fungi,  by  M.  C. 
Cooke,  M.A.,  published  by  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Truebner  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Charing  Cross  Road,  and 


which  we  think  would  suit  your  requirements.  It 
contains  popular  descriptions  of  the  edible  fungi 
and  twelve  coloured  plates  representing  many  species. 
By  its  aid  you  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools  without  the  expense 
and  danger  of  first  tasting  in  order  to  decide.  It 
contains  many  cautions,  like  the  physic  bottle,  which 
says,  “  before  taken  to  be  well  shaken.”  There  is 
another  book  by  the  same  author,  namely.  Fungi : 
Their  Nature,  Influences,  Uses,  etc.,  and  we  believe 
either  may  be  had  for  5s. 

Communications  Received. — J.  Spriggs. — J. 
Carter  &  Co. — R.  Owen. — -Fiat  Lux. — W.  Shrives. — 
G.  Tutton. — J.  -H.  Virgo. — W.  J.  Godfrey.— A.  C. — 
W.  J.,  G  —  H.  A.— T.  W.— Alex.  Thom.— A.  S.— 
Pathfinder. — C.  Williams. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Dicksons  Limited,  The  Nurseries,  Chester. — • 
Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  &c. 

Frederick  Roemer,  Quedlinburg,  Germany. — 
List  of  Novelties  in  Flower  Seeds  for  1896. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


October  zyrd,  1895. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  d  s.  i. 

Apples . per  bushel  10  30 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  too  lbs  35  0  40  o 
Cherries,  half  sieve 
Currants,  Black. ..hall 
sieve 

Currants  Red...  half 
sieve 

Vegetables. — Averac 

1.  d.  1.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  4 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  3040 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers . doz.  30  60 

Celery . per  burdls  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  03  06 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


J.  d.  s.  d 

Grapes,  per  lb . 06  16 

Pine-apples. 

— St.  Michael's  each  26  60 

Plums  per  half  sieve  16  26 

Strawberries  . 

Peaches . per  doz.  10  60 

Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 


e  Wholesale  Prices 

1.  d.  s.  d 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunoh  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Seakale...per  basket 
Smallsaladlng, punnet  0  4 

Spinach  . per  lb.  0  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


j.  d. 

Arnm  Lilies,  I2blms,  3  0 

Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blms.  1  6 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  blms.  1  o 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bchs.  3  o 
Euoharls  ...per  doz  3  o 
Gardentas  ...per  doz.  2  0 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  4  0 
Lilium  lancifolium 

per  doz.  1  0 
LUlum  longiflorr-m 

per  doz.  3  0 
Lily  ot  the  Valley, 

doz.  sprays  1  o 
Marguerites.  12  bun.  1  6 
MaidenualrFern,i2bs.4  0 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  4  o 


s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d 

6  0  Parme  Violet  (French) 
o  per  bunch  30  46 

0  Primula,  double,  doz. 

0  sprays  0  6 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2  0 

Roses  (indoor),  doz.  1  0 

„  Tea, white,  doz.  1  6 

„  Niels  .  3  0 

,,  Yellow,  doz.  ...  2  0 

,,  Safrano 

(English),  doz.  ...  2  0  26 

Red  Roses . 0  910 

I  Pink  Roses  . 1  o  2  o 

6  Roses, mixed.doz.bhs.  4090 
I  Smilax,  per  bunch  ...20  40 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  . 30  40 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms  ...  ...02  04 

Violets,  doz.  bunches  16  20 

White  Lilac  (French) 

per  bunch  3650 


3 

1 

3 

6  o 

6  o 

5  o 
3  0 

6  0 


6  0 

2  6 

3  0 
6  0 

12  0 
8  0 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 
1.  d.  1.  d. 


Atbor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  o  36  o 

,,  specimen  30  50 
Chrysansthemums 

doz.  pots  40  90 
Chrysanthemums 

single  plants  16  20 

Coleus . per  dozen  26  40 

Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...9  o  15  o 
Diacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  0  30  o 
Dracaena  virldis,doz.  90180 
Erica, various, per  doz.9  0  24  0 


I.  d.  ,.  d 

Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  o  18  0 
Evergreens, lnvar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferus,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 
Liliums,  various  doz.  18  o  30  o 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  o 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  o  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0  63  0 
Solanum,  per  doz.  ...8  0150 


OONTEITTS. 


PAGE 


Amateurs,  Hints  for  . 124 

Barron,  Mr.  A.  F.,  National 

Testimonial  to . 121 

Books.  Notices  of  . 127 

Carshalton.  Beddington  & 

Wallington . 128 

Chrysanthemum  Notes, 

Chelsea  . 127 

Coichicum,  double  white... 127 
Crispin,  Mr.  James,  death 

of  . 129 

Devon  and  Exeter 
Gardeners’  Association,  128 
Dutch  Horticultural  and 

Botanical  Society  . 120 

Fruit  as  Food . 126 

Fruit  under  Glass  . 122 

Fruits  of  the  Wayside  and 

Hedges  . 119 

Fuchsia  macrostemma . 127 

Gardening  Miscellany  . 127 

Garlic,  a  plague  of  . 123 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden  . 122 

Kitchen  Garden,  the  . 121 


PAGE 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons’ 

Highgate  Nurseries . 121 

Mignonette,  a  graceful . 127 

Montbreties  . 121 

National  Chrysanthemum 

Society . 121 

Orchid  Houses,  the . . 122 

Orchid  Notes  and  Glean¬ 
ings  .  123 

Parsnip  Disease  . 127 

Pear,  a  huge . 120 

Plants  recently  certificatedr22 

Rosa  indica  sanguinea  . 127 

Rose,  Marechal  Niel  . 123 

Royal  Horticultural  Bene¬ 
fit  and  Provident  Societyi25 

Rudbeckia  speciosa  . 127 

Societies  . 128 

Terrestrial  life,  origin  of  ...123 
Trees  and  Shrubs  at  Oxfordi2<5 
Ware's  Gold  Medal  Be¬ 
gonias  . 126 

Winter  Moth,  the  . 127 


Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens. 
Price,  3s.;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World, 
1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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FLOWER  SHOW  FIXTURES,  1895. 

October. 

29  — R.H.S.  Drill  Hall  Meeting. 

29,  30. — Havant  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

30,  31. — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

30. — Teignmouth  Chrysanthemum  Snow. 

30,  31. — Jersey  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

30,  31. — Horsham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

30,31. — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

31.  — Exmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

31. — Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days) 

November. 

I,  2. — Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
4. — St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

4,  5. — Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

4,  5. — Dulwich  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

5,  6,  7. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show 

at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

5,  6. — Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
5,6. — Herefordshire  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
5,  6. — Southampton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

5,  6. — Hanley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

5,  6. — Truro  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

5,  6. — Watford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

5,  6. — Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6.  — Chesterfield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6. — Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6,  7. — Brixton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6,  7. — Bromley  (Kent)  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6,  7. — Coventry  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6,  7. — Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6,  7. — Cirencester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6,  7. — Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6,  7. — Market  Harboro'  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6,  7. — Dorchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.  — Chichester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7. — Colchester  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show. 

7.  8.— Exeter  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,  8 — Harrogate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,  8. — Romford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,  8. —  Stirling  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.  — Waterford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8. — Reigate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8. — Windsor  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

S,  9. — Derby  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8,  9. — Wellingborough  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
g — Loughborough  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II.  — Gloucester  Root,  Fruit,  and  Gram  Show. 

12. — R.H.S.  Drill  Hall  Meeting. 

12,  13. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

12,  13. — Sevenoaks  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

12,  13. — West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Show  at  Plymouth. 

12,  13. — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show. 
12,  13. — Ipswich  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

12,  13. — Belfast  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

12,  13. — Loughton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

12,  13. — Lindfield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

12,  13. — Clevedon  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  — Ayr  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13. — Chelmsford  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show. 
13. — Highbridge  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13. — Yeovil  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13. — Cranbrook  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Banbury  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14.— Great  Yarmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Northampton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Faversham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Lewes  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

iij,  14. — Canterbury  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.  — Caterham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14. — Liscard  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14. — Cambridge  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15 — Eccles,  Patricroft,  Pendleton  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  13. — Lincoln  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Winchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Barnet  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

I4.  13.— Wimbledon  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  I5. — Finchley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15.—  Guildford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 


FLOWER  SHOW  FIXTURES  {Continued). 

November. 

14,  15. — Cheltenham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15, — Wokingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15,  16. — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Shew. 

15,  16. — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,  16. — Hinckley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,  16. — Chorley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16.  — Bacup  Chrysantnemum  Show. 

16. — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16  —  Crewe  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

19,  20. — Chester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20.  -  Dalkey  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20. — Helensburgh  Chrysanthemum  and  Vegetable 
Show. 

20,  21. — Tonbridge  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20,  21. — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20,  21.  -South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20,  21,  22. — York  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21.  — Aylesbury  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21  Neath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21,  22. — Glasgow  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21,  22. — Warwick  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

21,  22,  23,— Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22,  23. — Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

26.— R.H.S.  Drill  Hall  Meeting. 

29,  30. — Alderley  Edge  and  Wilmslow  Chrysanthe¬ 

mum  Show. 

30.  — Dunfermline  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

December. 

3,  4,  5. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

10  — R.H.S.  Drill  Hall  Meeting. 

CONTINENTAL  FIXTURES. 

Nantes  ..  ..  ..  November  7,  8,  9,  10, 

Bordeaux  ..  ..  ..  ,,  8. 

Lyon  . .  . .  . .  ,,  16  to  24. 

INDEXT  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Auction  Sales. 

Prothsroe  &  Morris .  118 

J.  C.  Stevens . 118 

Bulbs. 

Barr  &  Son  . 1 17 

J.  G.  Clarke  . 132 

W.  B.  Ha^tland  . 119 

T.  Jannoch . 119 

Sutton  &  Sons . 117 

Silberrad  &  Son  . 117 

J.  J.  Thoolen . 117 

Catalogues. 

Barr  &  Son  . 117 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Sons  . 117 

Silberrad  &  Son . 117 

Sutton  &  Sons . 117 

J.  J.  Thoolen . 117 

Coals. 

T.  T.  Pascoe .  131 

Chrysanthemums. 

W.  J.  Godfrey  . 118 

H.  J.  Jones . 119 

Florists’  Flowers. 

M.  Campbell  . 117 

M.  Cuthbertson  . 117 

I.  Douglas . 1 17 

A.  Medhurst  . 119 

A.  Pike  . 119 

Pritchard  &  Sons  . 117 

Flower  Pots. 

Sankey  &  Sons,  Ltd . 130 

C.  G.  Warne,  Ltd . 131 

Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co . 118 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons  . 118 

Letellier  &  Son  . 117 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 118 

Garden  Sundries,  &c. 

G.  Coppin  &  Sons  . 117 

Epps&  Co . 131 

Hirst.  Brooke  &  Hirst,...  117 

H.  J.  Jones  . 118 

H.  G.  Smyth  . 117 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Jones  &  Attwood . 131 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co...  117  1 
C.  Toope  &  Son  . 131  | 


Horticultural  Builders. 


J.  Boyd  &  Sons  . 117 

J,  Gray  . 117 

W.  Richardson  &  Co  ...131 

J.  Weeks  &  Co  . 117 

Insecticides. 

Gishurst  Compound  . 117 

Manures. 

C.  Beeson .  117 

Clay  &  Son . . . 117 

W.  Colchester . 117 

H.  G.  Smythe  . . 131 

Standen’s  . 117 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons  ...118 


Miscellaneous. 

Accident  Insurance  Co.  117 
Bayliss,  Jones  &  Bayliss  131 
Darlington’s  Handbooks  13c 


Epps's  Cocoa  . 131 

Gishurstine  . 117 

Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation 

Colony . 117 

Petroleum . 131 

Springthorpe’s  Cup  and 
Tube . 117 

Orchids. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . riS 

J.  Cypher  . 119 

A.  H.  Grimsditch- . 117 

Leeds  Orchid  Co . 117 

W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co . 117 

F.  Sander  &  Co . 117 

Roses 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 118 

J.  Walters  . 1 17 

Seeds. 

Barr  &  Son . 117 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 118 

Strawberries. 

Head  . 117 

A.  W.  Young . 1 17 

Trees  &  Shrubs 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons . 181 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 1 18 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Deoorators 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  id.,  post  paid, 

TO  BE  HAD  OP 

ALFRED  QTTTIR^IM:, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


A  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

25  -  BOOK  for  8  - 

NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 


Ogilvie’s  Encyclopaedia 

OF 

USEFUL  INFORMATION 

and  WORLD’S  ATLAS. 

No  Single  Book  ever  before  contained  such  a  Wealth 
of  Knowledge. 

A  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 
IN  ITSELF. 

A  universal  assistant  and  treasure-house  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  the  house¬ 
hold  to  the  manufactory.  In  short,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  about  everything,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
e  eryone  in  all  walks  of  life  ;  the  contents  being  so 
sej  arated,  indexed,  and  arranged  that  they  can  be 
turned  to  at  once.  It  is 

_  f  BOOK  OF  )  EVER 
ij-ih.  ciisi  |  INFORMATION  f  ISSUED. 

Size  of  Encyclopaedia  :  9  by  nj  inches.  656  Pages.' 


The  articles  are  written  by  men  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  subjects  treated,  are  short  and 
concise,  but  contain  full  information  up  to  date.  It 
is  to  be  consulted  on  every  subject  that  arises  in 
everyday  life,  by  old  and  young  alike.  It  contains  a 
complete  Illustrated  Atlas  of  the  World,  embellished 
with 

MANY  MAGNIFICENTLY  ENGRAVED 
COLOURED  MAPS. 

and  a  description  of  every  country  under  the  sun, 
besides  much  other  matter  relative  to  the  Home,  the 
Farm,  the  Factory,  a  Dictionary  of  Statistics — many 
Useful  Tables,  Poetical  Selections,  Synonyms, 
Famous  Bridges  and  Ships,  How  to  Calculate,  How 
to  Cook,  How  to  Get  Rich,  How  to  Cure  all  Diseases, 
How  to  Succeed  in  Business,  Table  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  TOPICS  OF 
GREAT  VALUE  TO  EVERY  PERSON 
who  desires  to  be  up  to  the  times  To  see  the  Book 
is  to  want  it.  To  Members  of  Mutual  Improvement 
Sooieties  it  will  prove  of  inestimable  value. 

IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  COMPETITION 
it  is  imperative  that  a  Gardener  should  be  a  well- 
informed  individual.  Here  is  an  Encyclopaedia 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

do  you  wish  to  be  successful  ?  Then  remember  that 
to  possess  knowledge  is  the  surest  way  to  achieve 
success. 

It  is  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  Cloth,  with 
beautifully  designed  Gilt  Side-stamp  and  Red 
Edges,  making  at  once  the  most  handsome  and  dur¬ 
able  as  well  as  the  most  useful  book  ever  made 
or  sold  for  25s. 


By  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Publishers  of 
the  “  Encyclopa?dia  of  Useful  Information  and  Atlas 
of  the  World,’’  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Public 
a  Magnificent  25s.  Volume  for  16  of  the  coupons, 
which  will  appear  weekly,  together  with.6d.  each, 
accepted  in  Weekly  Instalments,  or  the  Coupons 
may  be  held  until  the  whole  period  has  elapsed  and 
brought  or  sent  to  the  Office  with  8s.,  and  6d.  for 
postage  on  book. 


2610_  COUPON. 


OGILVIE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD'S  ATLAS, 
Price  25s 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 

Name _ _ _ ' _ 


Bulwell  Potteries,.  Nottingha.m 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write :  "  The  Flower  Pots  yon  have  so  largely  supplied  U9  with  are  light,  strong,  and 
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J  .  JONES’ 

Great  Chrysanthemum  Show  is  now  open.  Admission  Free. 

BUT 

Visitors  are  respectfully  requested  to  place  a  small  contribution  in  the  boxes  for 


prepared  and  delivered  by  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Sutton  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last.  The 
subject  is  a  perennial  one,  and  will  continue 
so  while  the  Potato  is  cultivated  for  human 
food.  Before  it  was  introduced  to  the  Old 
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with  Supplement,  to  contain  a  full  account  of  the  Exhibition,  and  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  best  types,  will 
be  issued  next  week  on 
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Cassell’s  Saturday  Journal  siys; — 

“Something  Like  a  Violet.” 

“CALIFORNIA.  its  purity  of  colour,  fi  agrance,  grace  of  form, 
and  large  size,  place  it  easily  first  of  its  species,  in  fact,  make 
it  rank  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers.  This  new  Violet 
has  been  in  course  of  cultivation  for  three  years,  and  now 
attained  its  most  perfect  form,  colour,  fragrance,  and  size. 
Each  flower  more  than  covers  a  silver  dollar,  and  its  stems  are 
from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long.” 
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The  Committee  request  that  all  communications  ivi 
reference  to  the  Testimonial  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Wynne , 
Danes  Inn,  Strand,  W.C..  by  whom  subscriptions  will 
received  and  acknowledged. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  146. 


11  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man-"— Bacon. 


<rjli 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  NOV.  2nd ,  1895. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday.  November  4th.— Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Dulwich  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Sale  of  Plants  from  Belgium  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Tuesday,  November  5th.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  (3  days). 

Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
Herefordshire  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
Southampton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Hanley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Truro  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Devizes  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Watford  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Wkdbiesday.  November  6th. — Chesterfield  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Ascot  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Brixton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Bromley  (Kent)  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Stirling  Chrysanthemum  Slur  (2  days). 

Coventry  Chrysanthemum  Show  (>  days). 

Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Show(2  days). 
Cirencester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Market  Harbro’  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Dorchester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Thursday,  November  7th.— Chichester  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

Nantes  (France)  Show  (4  days). 

Colchester  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show. 

Exeter  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Harrogate  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Romford  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Walthamstow  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Sale  of  Plants  from  Belgium  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris. 

Sales  ol  Du'.ch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Friday,  November  Sth.— Waterford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Reigate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Windsor  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Derby  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Bordeaux  Show. 

Wellingborough  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Sales  of  Dutch  Buibs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Sale  of  Imported  and  established  Orchids  at  Messrs.  Proth¬ 
eroe  and  Morris’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  .  November  gth.— Loughborough  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 


otato  Questions  and  Aspects  of  To¬ 
day. — After  a  period  of  more  than 
300  years  of  more  or  less  intense  cultivation 
and  discussion,  resulting  in  a  voluminous 
literature,  one  would  think  that  the  Potato 
question  had  become  played  out  and  that 
nothing  remained  to  engross  the  attention 
of  anyone.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however, 
as  one  could  gather  from  the  admirable  paper 


World,  the  Incas  of  Peru  had  brought  the 
noble  tuber  to  a  high  state  of  perfection, 
and  numerous  varieties  in  many  shades  of 
colour  existed.  Since  then  the  work  of  im¬ 
provement  has  been  continued  with  un¬ 
abated  vigour,  particularly  after  the  Potato 
had  forced  its  way  into  public  favour. 
Some  of  the  many  difficulties  with  which  it 
had  to  contend  in  winning  its  present 
prominence  in  the  dietary  of  the  people, 
were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sutton,  and  we  of 
modern  times  would  do  well  to  lay  some  of 
the  lessons  to  heart  and  put  them  into 
action  not  merely  in  the  case  of  the  Potato, 
but  new  vegetables  particularly,  in  order  to 
overcome  popular  prejudices  and  open  the 
way  for  the  improvement  of  food-producing 
plants  that  still  remain  obscure  or  alto¬ 
gether  ignored.  Even  if  we  do  not  surround 
the  experiments  upon  new  plants  with  the 
same  mystery  as  was  done  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XVI.  of  France,  when  the  Potato 
fields  in  the  course  of  being  planted,  were 
surrounded  with  a  cordon  of  troops  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  population,  yet 
we  might  do  something  to  stimulate  the 
zeal  of  gardeners  and  other  cultivators  in 
the  field  of  original  researches.  As  a  rule 
when  anyone  leaves  the  frequented  and 
much  beaten  track  of  modern  routine  in 
gardening  matters,  he  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  faddist  pursuing  a  scientific  enquiry 
for  his  own  amusement. 

Much  remains  to  be  discovered  and 
promulgated  concerning  Potatos,  and  he 
who  would  deny  it  for  the  purpose  of 
stiffing  research,  would  be  courting  arrested 
development,  and  not  only  bar  the  way  to 
further  progress,  but  induce  the  decay  of 
that  perfection  already  attained  at  the 
expense  of  much  and  long  continued 
labour.  Who  knows  what  discoveries  are 
on  the  eve  of  being  made?  Our  progeni¬ 
tors  that  come  after  us,  say  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years  hence,  wiil  in  all  probability 
regard  our  practical  methods  of  cultivation 
as  markedly  old-fashioned.  The  Potato 
disease  spreads  with  all  its  old  virulence 
whenever  a  season  suitable  for  its  welfare 
occurs.  Discoveries  are  often  the  result  of 
accident,  and  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
practical  as  well  as  the  scientific  man  to 
make  them.  The  old  saw  that  “preven¬ 
tion  is  better  than  cure,”  still  remains  true, 
and  much  may  yet  be  done  in  the  selection 
of  suitable  land,  in  tillage,  proper  manures, 
and  the  best  time  to  apply  them  to  ward  off 
the  attacks  of  the  insidious  fungal  parasite 
that  we  cannot  yet  perceive.  Disease- 
resisting  Potatosopen  up  a  most  interesting 
question.  This  in  its  turn*  suggests  that 
varieties  have  an  individual  life  of  limited 
duration,  after  which  degeneration  takes 
place,  and  it  gets  decimated  by  disease. 

Here  then  is  an  encouragement  to  raise 
new  and  improved  varieties  by  cross¬ 
breeding  and  selection,  so  as  to  restore  the 
pristine  vigour  that  has  been  lost,  it  may  be 
through  various  causes  over  which  we  may 
or  may  not  have  control.  Each  succeeding 
generation  of  people  has  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  history  and  the 
science  of  Potato  culture,  which  still 
remains  far  short  of  perfection  as  far  as 
the  masses  are  concerned  ;  for  this  is  really 
the  starting  point  from  which  progress  is 
possible.  The  use  of  the  magic  lantern  is 
not  new  in  the  elucidation  of  a  public  lecture 
on  plant  life,  but  it  is  a  graphic  way  of  im¬ 
parting  information  to  a  mixed  audience, 
and  of  pleasing  while  it  instructs  them. 
The  series  of  slides  which  Mr.  Sutton  had 
prepared  for  his  lecture  was  worthy  of 
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all  praise,  and  might  well  be  adopted  by 
other  investigators  on  similar  occasions. 
The  questions  discussed  were  not  confined 
to  Potatos  as  human  food,  but  other 
industries  dependent  upon  them  were 
briefly  reviewed.  Other  uses  may  still  be 
discovered,  so  that  the  total  area  of  land 
devoted  to  the  production  of  tubers  would 
under  those  circumstances  necessarily 
increase. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  audience  regarded 
the  experiments  of  grafting  Potatos  or 
Tomatos,  and  vice-versa,  as  a  species  of 
harmless  amusement  if  not  a  positive 
waste  of  time ;  but  that  way  of  throwing 
cold  water  on  innovations  has  probably 
existed  from  the  dawn  of  cultivation,  and 
will  continue  to  the  end  of  it.  We  ex¬ 
amined  these  experiments  at  Reading  in 
July  last,  and  were  surprised  as  well  as 
interested  to  see  a  fair  crop  of  Tomatos 
ripening  upon  stems  deriving  their  nourish¬ 
ment  through  the  medium  of  Potato  roots. 
The  latter  produced  tubers  in  the  pots  con¬ 
taining  them.  On  the  other  hand  Potatos 
were  thriving  and  flowering  on  Tomato 
roots,  and  later  on  they  developed  tubers 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  above  the  soil. 
Thus  then  the  stems  bore  a  crop  at  either 
end,  and  which  was  certainly  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  case  of  Tomatos  above  and 
Potatos  below  the  soil.  “  Cui  bono  ” 
exclaims  some  one,  but  that  remains  to  be 
determined.  Should  the  sleepy  disease  of 
Tomatos  increase  to  any  alarming  extent 
in  the  future,  it  does  not  take  a  wide 
stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive  that 
Tomatos  may  be  profitably  cultivated  upon 
the  roots  of  the  Potato,  should  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  arise.  The  like  has  been  before. 
The  Peach  is  a  case  in  point,  and  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  observe  that  we  do 
not  get  a  crop  of  Peaches  above,  and  a  crop 
of  Plums  below,  the  ground  as  a  recom¬ 
pense  for  the  trouble  that  grafting  and 
budding  entails. 

- — *■ - 

Special  issue  of  “  The  Gardening  World.” — Our  next 
number  will  contain  a  full  report  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  and  Crystal  Palace  Shows.  For 
advertisement  see  p.  135. 

Mr,  William  McGuffog,  foremen  at  Norton,  Ratho, 
Midlothian,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  the 
Countess  of  Selkirk,  Balmae,  Kirkcudbright. 

Great  Jubilee  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums. — We 
are  informed  that  this  celebration  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  will  take  place  on  November 
3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th,  1896. 

Strawberries  again.  —Mr.  Bonner  Smith,  of 
Lenham,  Kent,  has  been  picking  large  and  beauti¬ 
fully  shaped  Strawberries,  grown  without  the  aid  of 
glass,  from  his  Strawberry  plantation  up  to  the 
present  time.  On  the  nth  ult.,  he  picked  5  lb.  of 
Strawberries,  and  on  the  previous  two  days  16  lb.  and 
12  lb.  respectively. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee  of  this  society,  held  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  B. 
Wynne  presiding,  a  strong  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Royal 
Aquarium  authorities,  remonstrating  against  the 
bad  lighting  of  the  building  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Society’s  exhibitions,  between  the  hours  of  three  and 
seven  p.m.  The  prize  money  awarded  at  the  late 
October  show  was  announced  as  having  been  paid, 
and  the  awards  of  the  Arbitration  Committee  made 
at  the  same  show  were  now  confirmed.  An  interim 
report  was  submitted  with  reference  to  the  progress 
being  made  in  connection  with  the  Jubilee  celebra¬ 
tion  in  1896  which  was  considered  to  be  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  following  the  precedent  set  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Centenary  Celebration  the  com¬ 
mittee  resolved  to  present  a  Bronze  Jubilee  Medal 
to  all  the  affiliated  societies  for  competition  at  their 
next  year's  exhibitions.  The  annual  dinner  was 
fixed  for  November  27th,  when  the  president,  Sir 
Edwin  Saunders  will  again  take  the  chair. 


The  Tuberous  Artichoke. —Mr.  J.  Cowie,  gardener 
to  V.  L.  Oliver,  Esq.,  Whitmore  Lodge,  Sunningdale, 
says  he  has  never  seen  the  tuberous  Artichoke  grow 
to  such  a  height  as  it  has  this  season.  The  stems 
are  10  ft.  high  or  more,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  bears  a  solitary  terminal  flower  each. 

A  remarkable  Dahlia — A  Dahlia  of  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions  was  grown  in  a  most  unexpected  quarter, 
namely,  in  the  yard  of  the  Olive  Street  Bridewell, 
Liverpool.  The  flower  was  planted  by  Mr.  Cooke, 
the  Bridewell-keeper,  and  so  congenial  was  the  prison 
atmosphere  to  this  particular  Dahlia  that  it  attained 
the  abnormal  height  of  eleven  feet,  and  was  still  grow¬ 
ing  till  the  recent  frost.  During  the  summer  it 
flowered  abundantly. 

Raspberries. — A  new  instance  of  this  extraordinary 
season  may  interest  our  readers.  Quite  recently 
Mr.  A.  S.  Walford,  Ilford,  had  for  desert  a  dish  con¬ 
taining  three  pints  of  fresh  Raspberries,  grown  and 
ripened  in  the  ordinary  way  from  his  kitchen  garden. 
They  were  from  the  new  wood  made  during  the 
summer  and  were  large  and  sweet,  though  perhaps 
with  not  quite  so  fine  a  flavour  as  if  ripened  beneath 
a  July  sun.  This,  for  the  county  of  Essex,  on  the 
18th  of  October,  is  certainly  a  novel  production. 

Thegreat  Chrysanthemum  Fete  and  Show  of  the  year 
by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  be  a 
unique  exhibition.  The  whole  of  the  great  building 
and  galleries  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  will  be  devoted 
to  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables.  Some  idea  of  its 
extent  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  10,000  cut  blooms  on  view.  The  magnificent 
Japanese  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  will  be  the 
best  ever  seen.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  show 
will  be  a  great  gallery  of  table  decorations,  whilst 
the  specimen  plants  wiil  beat  the  record.  To  these 
must  be  added  an  unpredecented  display  of  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— At  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Committee  after  the  recess,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  on  October  25th,  Mr.  W.  Marshall  pre¬ 
siding,  the  following  special  receipts  were  announced  : 
Legacy  from  Mr.  T.  Taplin,  Havant,  £5  5s.  ;  Rev.  A. 
Low,  proceeds  of  a  collection  at  Harvest  Thanks¬ 
giving  service,  per  Mr.  J.  Bennett,  Burton-on-Trent, 
£ 6  6s. ;  moiety  of  receipts  from  sale  of  Orchids  at 
Messrs.  J.  Crispin  &  Sons’ Show  Rooms,  per  Mr.  J.  H. 
Vallance,  Bristol,  £5  5s.  ;  Mr.  A.  Miles,  Dudley 
Villas,  Southampton,  £2  3s. ;  collected  at  Woodford 
Flower  Show  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Willoughby,  £2  ;  Brad¬ 
ford  Paxton  Society,  per  Mr.  R.  Scott,  30s.  ;  Mr.  T. 
Burn,  Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  25s.;  The  Misses  Evans, 
Wimbledon  17s. ;  Mr.  H.  Burbage,  Westgate,  ios.6d. ; 
collected  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
£3  15s.  8d.  ;  Mr.  J.  Selway,  Betteshanger,  Dover, 
£4  5s. ;  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough, 
£4  ;  Mr.  C.  Sutton,  Chevening,  Sevenoaks,  £1  12s.  ; 
Mrs.  H.  B  Smith,  Ealing,  7s.  5d.  ;  Miss  McRonald, 
The  Nurseries,  Chichester,  7s.  ;  in  small  sums 
received  by  the  Editor  of  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  from 
October,  1894,  t0  October,  1895,  £2  4s.  The  other 
business  brought  forward  was  of  a  merely  routine 
character. 

Technical  Education  for  Scotland. — Mr.  Long, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  visited  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  23rd  ult.,  and  received  a  deputation 
from  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  in 
reference  to  various  matters  affecting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  forestry  in  Scotland.  In  his  reply  he  held 
out  no  hope  that  the  State  would  take  such  a  new 
departure  as  was  involved  in  the  establishment  of 
forest  areas  ;  and  with  regard  to  forestry  education 
generally  he  thought  that  something  more  might  be 
done  in  that  direction  by  the  County  Councils  with 
the  money  they  obtained  from  Government.  Later 
in  the  day  Mr.  Long  attended  a  conference  of 
agriculturists  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish 
Chamber  of  Agriculture.  Although  the  State  may 
not  be  disposed  to  undertake  the  task  of  acquiring 
farms  and  forests  in  order  to  show  how  farming  and 
timber-growing  can  be  conducted  with  profit,  the 
Minister  for  Agriculture  favours  the  idea  of  greater 
encouragement  being  given  to  institutions  for 
bestowing  instruction  in  agriculture  and  forestry, 
and  thinks  that  this  education  could  be  made 
experimental  as  well  as  theoretical.  Altogether  Mr. 
Long’s  visit  and  his  words  are  of  good  augury  to 
distressed  agriculture.  He  raised  no  vain  hopes, 


he  promised  nothing  that  cannot  be  granted  with 
safety  and  advantage  to  the  whole  country,  as  well 
as  to  agriculture. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  duties  of 
the  Floral  Committee  of  this  Society,  which  assem¬ 
bled  together  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  October  23rd,  were  somewhat  numerous.  Most 
of  the  large  trade  growers  sent  a  number  of  blooms, 
many  of  which  were  of  great  merit.  White  flowers, 
especially,  were  in  great  force,  and  the  number 
of  certificates  granted  was  unusually  large.  Taking 
it  all  round  the  display  augured  well  for  the  quality 
of  the  material  to  be  expected  at  the  forthcoming 
grand  November  show. 

Woking  and  District  Horticultural  Society  — In  the 
absence  of  Mr.  J.  Orlando  Law,  President,  Mr 
Taylor  presided  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  in  Messrs.  Dowsett  and  Mann’s  auction 
mart.  Mr.  Shoesmith  showed  a  fine  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  at  the  recent  show  at  the 
Aquarium.  Mr.  Jackman  had  consented  to  read  a 
paper  on  Roses,  but,  being  away  from  home,  Mr. 
Shoesmith  dealt  with  the  subject.  Questions  having 
been  answered  by  Mr.  Shoesmith  in  regard  to  the 
planting  of  trees,  etc.,  he  was  thanked  for  his  paper. 
The  exhibits  of  the  members  at  the  meeting  were 
judged  by  Messrs.  Baxter,  H.  A.  Whitburn  and 
Savage.  The  judges  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
to  Mr.  Shoesmith  for  his  Chrysanthemums.  For 
Mr.  Askham’s  prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables 
there  were  six  entries.  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Jones  was  first ;  Mr.  Haddow,  gardener  to  Mr.  Tait, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  West,  a  cottager,  third.  Exhibits 
for  points  towards  the  society's  medals  consisted 
chiefly  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  In  the  gardeners’ 
section  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Seabrook  continue  their 
neck-to-neck  race,  each  again  securing  a  Certificate 
and  equal  points.  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  was  awarded  a 
Certificate  for  a  splendid  dish  of  Pears  in  the 
amateurs'  section. 

Shirley  Gardeners’ Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
— Two  meetings,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hants  County  Council,  were  held  on  the  25th  and 
28th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park  Garr 
dens,  being  the  lecturer  provided  by  the  Council. 
The  first  was  held  at  Highfield,  Southampton,  and 
the  subject  "  Hardy  Fruit  Culture  for  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dens  and  Allotments,”  was  dealt  with  in  the 
most  practical  manner,  the  principal  points,  such  as 
planting,  training,  grafting,  pruning,  &c.,  being  illus 
trated  with  living  specimens ;  and  reference  was 
also  made  to  certain  diseases  and  their  remedy.  A 
good  display  of  fruit  was  made  by  two  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  meeting  on  the  28th  was  held  at  Nursling, 
Southampton,  The  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  for  Exhibition,  and  Some  Hints  on  Packing 
for  Transit”  being  the  subject  selected.  The  varieties 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  most  suitable  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  table  were  given,  and  the  character  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  most  likely  to  win  prizes  indicated  by  examples, 
the  lecturer  pointing  out  that  very  large  specimens 
often  failed  to  obtain  prizes,  because  they  usually 
lacked  qualities  of  more  importance  than  mere  size. 
There  was  quite  a  big  show  of  high-class  fruit  and 
vegetables  contributed  by  the  local  gardeners,  and 
also  a  good  attendance.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks 
were  accorded  to  Mr.  Molyneux  at  the  close  of  each 
lecture. 

A  Captious  Shipping  Company.— An  action  was 
brought  by  The  Little  Western  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany  against  Wm.  Colchester,  chemical  manure 
manufacturer,  Ipswich,  to  recover  £7  2s.  6d.  for 
freight  on  bags  and  bales  of  guano.  The  case 
occupied  more  than  one  day  at  the  Ipswich  County 
Court,  before  His  Honour  Judge  Hugh  Eardley 
Wilmot,  and  was  settled  on  Thursday,  October  17th. 
Counsel  for  the  defendant  admitted  the  claim  but 
said  that  there  was  a  counter  claim  of  £3  16s.  2d. 
for  damages  sustained  by  Mr.  Colchester  through  a 
breach  of  contract  made  by  the  plaintiffs  whereby 
they  undertook  to  carry  for  him  about  two  tons  of 
guano  from  London  to  Torquay.  After  various 
evidence  had  been  given,  Mr.  S.  A.  Notcutt 
(Messrs.  Notcutt  and  Sons),  who  represented  the 
Little  Western  Steamship  Company,  pointed  to  the 
correspondence  to  show  that  the  goods  were  alluded 
to  as  being  addressed  to  Pickford  and  Co.,  to  the 
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order  of  Wm.  Colchester.  Instead  of  the  goods 
coming  addressed  Pickford  and  Co.,  the  goods 
came  the  day  before  the  ship  started  addressed  to  a 
number  of  people  living  and  around  Torquay,  and 
without  the  name  of  Pickford  and  Co. — Mr.  Alex. 
Campbell,  wharf  manager  at  the  Free  Trade 
Wharf,  London,  said  he  had  acted  for  the  Little 
Western  Steamship  Company  eleven  years.  In  the 
case  in  question  the  addresses  on  the  packages  did 
not  agree  with  the  transfer  note. — The  checker  at 
the  wharf  (Easling)  said  his  duty  was  to  see  that  con¬ 
signments  agreed  with  the  transfer  orders.  There 
was  nothing  on  the  addresses  about  "  Pickford  and 
Co."  There  was  nothing  on  the  addresses  on  the 
packages  to  show  that  they  came  from  Mr.  Colches¬ 
ter. — His  Honour  said  he  considered  the  refusal  to 
take  the  goods  captious  and  unreasonable,  and  the 
judgment  on  the  counter  claim  would  be  for  2s., 
with  costs.  Mr.  Wm.  Colchester  therefore  gains 
his  point  in  substance  and  in  fact. 

A  Giant  Sunflower. — Our  readers  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  learn  that  a  Sunflower  of  the  following 
dimensions  has  been  grown  during  the  past  summer 
at  Rosehill,  Cheadle,  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  R.  B, 
Masefield  . — Diameter  across  seeds,  16  in. ;  diameter 
to  outside  of  petals,  22  in. ;  circumference  of  the 
disc,  4  ft.  3  in.  ;  circumference  of  stem  (2  ft.  from 
ground),  8  in. ;  longest  leaf,  1  ft.  7J  in.  ;  breath  of 
leaf,  1  ft.  8  in. 

- -4- - 

AN  AWARD  OF  MERIT. 

Our  secretarial  readers  will  be  glad  to  join  in  the 
general  congratulations  to  Sergt. -major  E.  Walker, 
who,  last  week,  received  the  appointment  of  Band 
Master  to  the  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  London. 
Mr.  Walker,  who  for  many  years  has  been  connected 
with  the  Royal  Artillery  (Woolwich)  Band  has  won 
golden  opinions  everywhere  and  those  societies  for 
which  he  has  been  dispersed  music  in  the  past  will, 
we  are  sure,  be  fully  ready  to  welcome  him  in  the 
new  sphere  in  which  he  is  about  to  labour.  Apart 
from  his  great  musical  abilities,  Band  Master 
Walker  has  that  general  presence  and  aptitude 
which  renders  the  intercourse  between  the  band  and 
its  audience  a  sympathetic  one,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  we  have  heard  the  band  under  his 
direction  cheered  to  the  echo  by  grateful  listeners. 
Mr.  Walker’s  many  engagements  amongst  horti¬ 
cultural  societies  in  the  provinces  fully  entitles  him 
to  a  place  in  our  portrait  gallery  and  we  are  this 
week  enabled  to  reproduce  his  photograph. 

- »1- 

HELIANTHUS  TUBEROSUS  IN  BLOOM. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  like  all  the  other  members 
of  the  genus  Helianthus,  has  this  year  been  going  in 
for  abnormal  flowers.  We  have  heard  much  of  late 
— especially  through  the  columns  of  The  Gardening 
World — of  big  Sunflowers,  more  particularly  H. 
annuus.  The  species  under  consideration,  however, 
is  not  growD,  as  all  the  gardening  world  knows,  for 
the  sake  of  its  flowers,  but  for  those  curious  potato¬ 
like  tubers,  which  are  in  request  by  some  people  for 
their  peculiar  Artichoke  flavour.  But  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  is  not  an  Artichoke  at  all,  nor  is  it  in  any 
way  connected  with  Jerusalem,  the  terms  being 
merely  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  Girasole  A  yticocco. 

Apart  from  its  name,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
been  producing  this  year  quite  a  floral  display,  which 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  tropical  character  of  the  past 
season.  I  have,  of  course,  often  seen  small  or 
aborted  flowers,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
them  in  such  fine  condition  as  Mr.  Bridges  exhibited 
them  on  the  22nd  ult.,  on  the  occasion  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Ealing  Gardeners’  Society.  The  flowers  were 
of  a  good  clear  yellow,  of  a  true  Sunflower  type,  and 
two  or  three  measured  over  two  inches  in  diameter. 
They  were  grown  in  the  grounds  of  Carville  Hall, 
Brentford,  and  I  think  the  circumstance  is  worth 
recording.  If  any  of  your  readers  have  observed 
results  of  a  similar  character,  I  doubt  not  they  would 
be  interesting  to  others  besides  C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  IV. 
[The  above  was  written  before  Mr.  Stogden’s  note 
on  the  same  subject  appeared  on  p.  120.— Ed.] 

- -»—■■■  — 

MESSRS.  JOHN  PEED  &  SONS. 

October  is  always  more  or  less  a  month  of  fruit 
picking,  of  fruit  eating,  and  fruit  gossiping  ;  and, 


indeed,  this  is  not  very  difficult  to  understand. 
Hardy  fruit  crops,  so  long  as  the  never-too-much 
anathematised  spring  frosts  are  in  fashion,  must 
always  have  attached  to  them  a  certain  amount  of 
precariousness  and  uncertainty.  To  use  the  words 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  one  of  old — "  Paul  may 
plant  and  Apollos  may  water,"  but  as  long  as  the 
clerk  of  the  weather  refuses  to  be  propitiated  we 
may  well  cry  cui  bono.  Can  anything  be  more  har¬ 
rowing  to  the  feelings,  or  more  aggravating  to  the 
temper  of  the  cultivator,  who,  encouraged  to  hope 
by  the  array  of  well-formed  buds  in  autumn,  the 
clean  and  well-ripened  wood,  and  the  absence  of 
canker,  and  cheered  by  the  brilliant  display  of 
blossoms  in  the  spring,  finds  one  morning  the  ther¬ 
mometer  indicating  some  ten  degrees  of  frost,  and 
his  spirits  down  at  zero.  Alas !  in  such  cases  it  is 
good-bye  to  the  chances  of  well-filled  store  rooms  in 
autumn.  This  year,  however,  the  committee  at  the 
weather  office  must  have  been  having  their  proverbial 
debate,  for  no  severe  frosts  came,  and  we  are  now 
able  to  congratulate  ourselves  and  each  other  on  a 
good  fruit  year. 


None  of  our  readers  will  deny  the  fact  that  a  peep 
at  a  well-filled  store  room,  with  its  rows  and  rows  of 
shelves,  carrying  their  burdens  of  rich,  luscious 
fruit  is  suggestive,  and,  indeed,  we  may  say  that  to 
children  and  persons  with  good  teeth  it  is  temptingly 
so,  of  good  things  in  store,  but  to  a  visitor  who  is 
somewhat  of  a  pomologist  it  tells  more,  for  it  speaks 
of  the  cultural  skill,  care,  and  perseverence  that 
must  necessarily  have  been  exercised  before  such  a 
display  can  be  forthcoming. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  a  look  round 
such  a  store  room  at  the  Streatham  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons.  In  area  these  nurseries 
comprise  some  eleven  acres,  fully  half  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  the 
remainder  being  occupied  by  forest  trees  of  various 
kinds — Dahlias  and  Roses.  Within  the  space 
allotted  to  the  fruit  trees  some  most  useful  and 
valuable  material  is  on  view,  for  Mr.  John  Peed,  the 
head  of  the  firm,  is  a  practical  fruit  grower,  and 
takes  a  pardonable  pride  in  being  able  to  turn  out 
trees,  which,  to  quote  his  own  words,  *'  one  need  not 
be  ashamed  to  sell  to  customers."  This  is  the  right 
kind  of  spirit  in  which  to  do  business,  there  is  not  the 


slightest  doubt,  for  without  it  we  may  look  in  vain  for 
that  feeling  of  trust  and  reliance  which  should  be 
placed  by  clients  in  the  special  firm  that  they  elect 
to  do  business  with,  if  that  firm  is  to  prosper.  As 
Mr.  Peed,  to  use  his  own  language,  “  has  had  his 
hand  upon  the  spade,"  and  is,  as  a  natural  result, 
well  aware  of  the  difficulties  the  gardener  has  to 
contend  with  in  the  providing  of  good,  well-flavoured 
fruit  for  his  employer’s  table,  he  has,  for  some  time 
past,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  a  series  of 
fruit  trials,  varieties  that  fall  short  in  excellence  of 
flavour  being  discarded  in  favour  of  others  that  are 
superior  in  this  respect.  Even  a  tyro  knows  to  what 
Brobdingnaggian  dimensions  our  lists  of  Apples  and 
Pears  attain,  and  yet  how  many,  or  to  be  more  ex¬ 
plicit,  how  few  of  them  possess  a  really  good 
flavour.  True,  some  have  a  wonderfully  nice  appear¬ 
ance,  and  others  may  make  specially  symmetrical 
and  ornamental  trees,  but  the  chief  end  and  aim  of 
a  fruit  tree  is  not  to  be  ornamental  merely,  it  must 
be  useful  as  well,  or  its  mission  is  unfulfilled,  and  to 
be  really  useful  the  flavour  of  its  fruit  must  be  above 
reproach.  Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons  have  recognised 


this,  and  are  striving  their  utmost  to  weed  out  in¬ 
inferior  varieties  from  their  catalogue. 

As  the  middle  of  October  had  been  reached  before 
we  visited  Streatham,  the  whole  of  the  fruit  was  to 
be  found  on  the  shelves  and  tables  of  the  store  room, 
and  a  splendid  display  it  made  in  very  sooth. 
Apples  have  been  a  very  heavy  crop  this  year,  as  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  and  some  really  splendid 
fruit  has  been  gathered.  Amongst  other  well-known 
varieties  we  noted  fine  dishes  of  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Alexander,  Stirling  Castle,  Peasgood’s  Non¬ 
such,  Mere  de  Menage,  Yellow  Ingestre,  Cellini 
Pippin,  Belle  de  Pontoise,  New  Hawthornden,  and 
Kentish  Fillbasket,  the  last-named  being  in  Mr. 
Peed’s  estimation  exactly  identical  with  the  sup¬ 
posed  distinct  sorts,  Kentish  Flower  and  Beauty  of 
Kent ;  but  whether  this  be  correct  or  no  it  is  a  right 
good  Apple.  Pears,  too,  have  borne  remarkably 
well,  although  owing  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  latter 
part  of  September  they  have  gone  off  with  remark¬ 
able  celerity.  We  were  informed  that  the  three 
varieties  of  which  the  best  samples  have  been 
obtained  are  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Margaret  Marillac, 
and  Souvenir  du  Congres,  some  standard  trees  of 
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these  being  weighted  almost  to  the  ground  with 
their  burden.  We  were  too  late  to  see  them,  as  they 
had  gone  the  way  of  all  Pears.  Other  good  sorts 
were,  however,  on  view,  such  as  Uvedale’s  St. 
Germain,  Duchess  d'Angouletne,  General  Todleben, 
Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Con- 
seiller  de  la  Cour. 

With  lips  still  hugging  the  exquisite  flavour  of  a 
well-ripened  fruit  of  the  last-named,  we  strolled  off 
to  inspect  the  trees,  guided  by  Mr  Peed,  who,  with 
all  the  practical  grower's  absorbing  interest  in  his 
trees,  was  ever  ready  to  impart  information  regard¬ 
ing  them.  What  stock  do  I  prefer  for  Apples  ? 
quoth  he.  Why  the  Paradise,  of  course  ;  who  would 
not  ?  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  trees  worked 
upon  it  come  into  bearing  sooner  than  those  grafted 
on  the  crab ;  the  fruit  is  better-looking  and  finer 
flavoured,  for  I  believe  the  crab  stock  exercises  a 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  fruit  borne  by 
any  scion  worked  upon  it ;  and  then  you  see  what  pretty 
symmetrical  trees  you  get,  continued  he,  pointing  to  a 
large  breadth  of  small  plants  about  4  ft.  in  height, 
but  of  perfectly  regular  pyramidal  outline.  These 
are  the  kind  of  stuff  for  the  man  who  has  to  realise 
the  utmost  that  every  square  yard  of  land  is  capable 
of  producing ;  not  tall,  ungainly-looking  objects 
that  take  up  a  deal  of  room,  and  may  fruit  or  may 
not.  Why  ? — but  here  our  guide  paused,  exhausted 
by  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  him  on  behalf  of  his 
favourite  "  Paradise,”  an  enthusiasm  which  would 
seem  to  be  well  merited,  having  regard  to  the 
beautiful  little  trees  resulting  from  this  system,  and 
which  were  at  that  moment  spread  out  before  our 
gaze.  Still,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  grafting 
or  budding  upon  the  Paradise  stock  alone  is  con¬ 
ducted  at  Streatham,  for  the  Crab  is  employed  as 
well,  but  to  a  less  extent,  and  solely  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  standard  trees  for  planting  in  orchards. 
Pears  are  worked  on  both  the  Quince  and  the  Free 
stocks  with  the  best  of  results,  and  an  abundance  of 
excellent  specimens  of  culture  were  apparent  on  all 
hands. 

Autumn  Blooming. — Owing  to  the  abnormality 
of  the  season  this  has  been  pretty  prevalent  through¬ 
out  the  country,  Apples  and  Pears  offending  against 
the  ordinary  rules  of  behaviour  in  about  equal  de¬ 
grees.  Some  of  those  at  Streatham  are  no 
exception,  for  during  our  round  we  noticed  more 
than  one  tree  to  be  carrying  a  few  fruits  result¬ 
ing  from  the  secondary  crop  of  bloom.  Some  of 
these  have  already  reached  the  size  of  large 
Walnuts,  and  look  singular  enough  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Pears  have  all  exhibited  a  tendency  this 
way,  although  the  Jargonelle  appears  to  have  been 
the  greatest  sinner.  A  very  peculiar  picture  was 
afforded  by  a  row  of  small  pyramidally-trained  trees 
of  this  well-known  sort  that  bore  a  really  good 
crop  of  young  fruits  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
finger.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
irregular  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  flower  buds 
must  lessen  to  a  considerable  extent  the  supply  of 
bloom  for  next  year,  although  at  Streatham  a  close 
examination  of  the  trees  reveals  the  fact  that,  while 
a  number  of  the  buds  have  burst  thus  prematurely, 
there  still  remains  a  sufficient  residue  to  furnish 
plenty  of  fruit  next  year,  providing  the  constitution 
of  the  trees  is  not  injured  by  the  extra  tax  upon  their 
energies.  Oh  yes,  said  Mr.  Peed,  this  secondary 
blooming  is  rather  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  things, 
but  the  reason  thereof  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  fore¬ 
half  of  the  summer  being  so  dry,  the  wood  got  well 
on  towards  the  ripening  stage  and  the  buds  began  to 
assume  that  plump  appearance  usually  only  observed 
at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Then  came  the  wet 
weather,  lasting  some  little  time,  accompanied  by 
much  lower  temperatures,  and  finally  a  burst  of 
sunshine  which  must  have  come  straight  from  the 
tropics.  The  result  has  been  that  the  trees  have  lost 
their  record  of  the  season  under  face  of  such  a 
happily  rare  series  of  occurrences. 

Further  on  a  fine  batch  of  fan-trained  Peaches, 
which  looked  the  picture  of  health,  were  mute 
evidences  that  more  than  one  Peach  house  through¬ 
out  the  country  will  be  filled  with  trees  from  Streat¬ 
ham.  The  stock  of  Plums,  both  of  standards  for 
orchard  planting  as  well  as  fan-shaped  trees  for 
growing  on  walls,  is  very  large,  and  we  were  most 
favourably  impressed  with  the  high  degree  of  cul¬ 
tural  merit  that  was  everywhere  observable.  The 
old  proverb  that  “  a  thing  that's  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well  ”  is  evidently  the  compass  by 
which  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons  steer, 


ROBERT  BROWN,  THE  BOTANIST. 

A  bronze  bust,  over  life  size,  was  unveiled  at  Mont¬ 
rose  on  the  18th  inst.  by  way  of  a  memorial  to  Dr. 
Robert  Brown,  the  distinguished  Scotch  botanist. 
The  bust  is  situated  in  a  niche  in  front  of  the  house 
in  which  he  was  born  on  September  21st,  1773.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  and  in 
1787  entered  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he 
won  the  Ramsay  Bursary  in  Philosophy.  Two 
years  later  he  entered  Edinburgh  University,  and 
during  the  time  he  was  there  he  became  engrossed 
in  botanical  studies,  and  wrote  papers  on  the  local 
flora.  In  1798  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  andjworked  in  his  library.  He  had  an 
appointment  in  a  Fifeshire  Regiment  of  Fencible 
Infantry,  but  in  1800  he  was  commissioned  as 
naturalist  to  Flinder's  Expedition  to  survey  the 
coasts  of  Australia. 

He  was  absent  four  years,  during  which  time  he 
collected  4,000  species  of  plants,  including  many 
that  were  new  to  science,  and  some  that  exhibited 
new  types  of  plant  structure.  He  was  constantly  at 
work,  and  during  the  voyage  described  and  classified 
many  of  his  specimens  with  great  accuracy.  On 
reaching  England  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the 
Linnean  Society,  then  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  ultimately  became  the  first 
keeper  of  the  Department  of  Botany  in  the  British 
Museum  when  the  Banksian  collections  were  trans¬ 
ferred  there  Before  he  died  in  1858  he  had  become 
a  member  of  almost  every  society  at  home  and 
abroad.  His  scientific  works  brought  him  a  wide 
and  lasting  reputation. 

The  bust  was  the  gift  of  Miss  Paton,  a  relative  of 
the  Doctor,  and,  when  she  unveiled  the  same,  it  was 
made  over  to  Provost  Mitchell  on  behalf  of  the 
community  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Jameson  Paton.  The 
Provost  subsequently  entertained  a  large  company  in 
the  Council  Chamber.  Short  speeches  were 
delivered  during  the  course  of  the  proceedings  by 
Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  formerly  librarian  of  the 
Botanical  Department  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
Professor  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Professor  Bower, 
of  Glasgow;  Professor  Traill,  of  Aberdeen;  and 
Professor  Geddes,  of  Edinburgh,  representing 
Scottish  Universities  ;  Mr.  Murray,  librarian  of  the 
Botanical  Department  of  the  British  Museum  ;  and 
Dr.  Howden,  President  of  the  Montrose  Natural 
History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  all  the  speakers 
testifying  to  the  great  work  of  the  greatest  of  English 
botanists.  During  the  afternoon  Miss  Paton  enter¬ 
tained  a  large  company  of  visitors  who  had  come  to 
Montrose  from  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremony. 

- **- - 

HANGER  HILL  HOUSE. 

Gardening  in  all  its  different  phases  is  well  looked 
after  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ealing,  which,  although  it 
is  well  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan  radius, 
has  yet  managed  to  preserve  a  semblance  of  the 
sweet  rurality,  at  least,  in  some  parts  of  it,  that 
close  connections  with  our  roaring,  smoking,  romance- 
destroying  metropolis  rarely  fail  to  obliterate. 
Wending  our  way  from  the  railway  station  one 
phenomenally  bright  and  abnormally  hot  September 
day  up  the  hill  towards  the  house  at  the  top  to  which 
the  hill  in  question  has  been  but  name-father — viz., 
Hanger  Hill  House— a  number  of  wonderfully  well- 
kept  villa  gardens  charmed  our  eyes  with  their  cool 
and  fragrant  beauty,  and  seemed  to  implore  us  to 
bestow  upom  them  something  more  than  a  passing 
glance. 

Hanger  Hill  House  is  the  property  of  E.  M. 
Nelson,  Esq.,  and  comprises  within  its  adjuncts 
vegetable,  fruit  and  flower  gardens  of  considerable 
extent,  and  outlying  grounds  of  more  than  ordinary 
beauty  and  attractiveness.  Without  doubt  much  of 
this  is  due  to  the  practical  skill  and  ability  of  Mr.  D. 
Cooper,  who,  assisted  by  an  efficient  staff,  keeps  both 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  in  remarkably  neat  and 
creditable  style.  The  house  itself  is  a  square-built 
and  solid-looking  structure  ;  comfort  rather  than  an 
ornate  form  of  architecture  evidently  being  the 
dominating  idea  of  its  designer  when  it  was  con¬ 
structed.  Now,  however,  the  walls  are  covered  with 
climbers  of  all  sorts  that  clothe  the  masonry  to  the 
very  eaves,  and  twine  lovingly  around  the  windows, 
a  perfect  flower  garden  in  themselves.  A  splendid 
specimen  of  Tecoma  radicans,  with  its  umbels  of 
long,  tubular,  blood-red  flowers,  climbs  to  a  consider¬ 


able  height,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  feature.  A 
goodly  number  of  blooms  were  to  be  seen  upon  it  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  although  we  were  informed  that 
we  ought  to  have  been  a  month  sooner  to  have  seen 
it  at  its  best.  To  the  right  a  truly  regal  specimen  of 
Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  better  known  perhaps  as 
A.  hederacea,  was  clambering  partly  over  the  wall, 
and  partly  over  some  trees  standing  close  to  one 
corner  of  the  house.  Its  leaves,  with  all  their  rich¬ 
ness  of  scarlet  colouring,  sparkled  with  a  glow  of 
colour  that  was  all  the  more  enhanced  by  the 
sombreness  of  their  supports.  Yet,  so  it  is  !  things 
are  beautiful  only  by  comparison;  but  we  have 
other  work  to  do  than  to  moralise.  By  the  side  of 
the  doorway  a  grand  healthy  plant  of  Clematis 
Flammula,  with  its  heavy  load  of  the  large,  somewhat 
drooping  panicles  of  pure  white  flowers,  was 
apparently  striving  its  hardest  to  outdo  its  neigh¬ 
bours  in  the  race  for  effectiveness.  But  the  most 
uncommon  feature  of  all  was  to  be  found  in  a  wall 
entirely  covered  with  a  superb  specimen  of  Lippia 
(Aloysia)  citriodora.  The  plants  have  made  uncom¬ 
monly  robust  growth,  and  are  evidently  happy 
enough  in  their  quarters.  They  passed  through  the 
last  severe  winter  without  damage,  but,  of  course, 
they  were  covered  up  warmly  and  well. 

The  flower  beds  on  the  lawn  immediately  in  front 
of  the  house  were  filled  with  a  great  deal  of  taste  and 
judgment,  and  none  of  that  stiffness  and  formality 
usually  to  be  seen  in  regularly-laid-out  flow  er  gardens 
were  observable.  The  aim  in  view  was  evidently  to 
introduce  as  great  a  variety  of  subjects  as  was 
possible,  and  the  results  were  exceedingly  happy. 
For  instance,  a  couple  of  beds  beneath  the  windows 
were  filled  with  large  specimens  of  Ficus  elastica 
surrounded  by  nice  plants  of  Zea  Mays  variegata, 
Ricinus  humilis,  Salvia  patens,  Fuchsias,  Iresines 
Herbstii,  Wallsii,  and  Lindeni,  whilst  a  suitable 
edging  was  formed  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca, 
and  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum. 
Another  special  feature  was  a  number  of  large 
pyramidally-trained  specimens  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  and  Hydrangeas  Otaksa  and  paniculata 
grandiflora,  that  were  growing  in  huge  tubs.  The 
Pelargoniums  particularly  made  a  brilliant  display. 
The  Hydrangeas  had  also  been  good,  but,  of  course, 
were  long  past  their  best. 

The  plant  houses  afforded  accommodation  for  a 
good  many  fine-foliaged  plants  suitable  for  house 
decoration,  which  is  here  a  heavy  item.  In  one 
roomy  stove  Allamandas  Chelsoni  and  Hendersoni 
were  a  blaze  of  bloom,  whilst  such  as  Dracaenas 
terminalis,  Lindeni,  congesta,  and  gracilis ;  Pandanus 
Veitchii,  Crotons  of  various  kinds,  and  some  grand 
samples  of  such  Ferns  as  Davallia  mooreana,  D. 
canariensis,  Gymnogramma  calomelanos,  and  Adian- 
tums  farleyense,  scutum,  and  Veitchii  filled  the 
stages  underneath,  each  and  all  of  them  in  remark¬ 
ably  good  condition.  Other  houses  contained 
Orchids  in  variety,  so  useful  for  furnishing  cut 
flowers,  besides  greenhouse  plants  of  various  kinds. 
The  conservatory,  a  rectangular  erection,  joins  the 
mansion,  and  at  the  period  of  our  visit  was  very 
prettily  furnished,  the  walls  being  clothed  with  the 
graceful  sprays  of  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  and 
the  not  less  graceful  pendulous  growths  of  Cobaea 
scandens  variegata.  Fine  specimens  of  Cyathea 
dealbata,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  Begonia  metallica, 
and  Asplenium  flaccidum  were  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  occupants  of  the  pretty  conservatory. 

Chrysanthemums  are  grown  to  the  tune  of  some 
500  plants,  all  of  them  in  the  pink  of  condition,  with 
not  a  single  weakling  to  be  seen.  Although  we  were 
too  early  to  see  the  flowers,  some  of  the  blooms  were 
commencing  to  open,  and  others  w  re  plumping  up 
grandly  in  a  manner  calculated  to  raise  the  hopes  of 
an  aspiring  cultivator  to  a  considerable  height. 
Foliage  of  excellent  substance,  free  from  blemish  of 
any  kind,  and  stout,  short  jointed  wood,  that  gave 
promise  of  ripening  well,  spoke  in  sufficiently 
intelligible  language  of  cultural  skill  of  no  mean 
order. 

The  principal  range  of  fruit  houses  was  undergoing 
repairs,  although  we  were  informed  that  satisfactory 
crops  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  have  been 
obtained  this  season.  Outdoor  Pears  and  Apples 
have  been  a  wonderfully  heavy  crop,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  fruit  yet  remained  upon  the 
trees,  the  shelves  of  a  commodious  store-room  were 
already  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  that  which 
had  been  gathered. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  establish- 
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ment  is  the  large  and  well-ordered  kitchen  garden, 
which  was  stocked  throughout  with  all  sorts  of 
esculents  in  a  manner  that  showed  most  conclusively 
that  no  small  amount  of  careful  planning  of  the 
various  crops  had  been  exercised.  A  plot  of  ground 
some  distance  removed  from  the  walled-in  garden, 
in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  Brassicas  finds  a 
place,  was  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Cooper  took  com¬ 
mand  anything  but  a  success  ;  for  greens  of  all  kinds 
clubbed  with  disastrous  persistency.  Determined  to 
alter  this  state  of  things  he  set  to  work,  and  by  dint 
of  regular  trenching  has  so  far  improved  matters  that 
some  of  the  finest  breadths  of  Kales,  Coleworts,  etc., 
we  have  yet  seen  are  now  occupying  the  land — a 
standing  testimony  to  his  skill  as  a  gardener. 

ORCHID  NOTES1  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  The  Editor. 

Second  flowering  of  Odontoglossum  Pesca- 
torei — Mr.  J.  Mayne,  The  Gardens,  Bictoni 
Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon,  bas  a  plant  of  this 
Odontoglot  which  flowered  last  year.  From  one  of  the 
pseudobulbs  a  second  spike  is  now  being  thrown  up 
from  the  axil  of  a  leaf  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
which  bore  the  flowers  last  year.  It  is  unusual  for 
Odontoglots  to  behave  in  this  way,  even  if  the 
occurrence  cannot  be  described  as  rare.  O.  crispum 
occasionally  throws  up  two  or  three  spikes  from  one 
pseudobulb,  but  they  all  come  together  or  in  close 
succession  to  one  another.  In  any  case  behaviour  of 
this  kind  is  indicative  of  good  cultural  treatment, 
and  Mr.  Mayne  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success. 
We  do  not  remember  seeing'growth  like  this  from  an 
old  pseudobulb  though  Masdevallia  tovarensis  flowers 
regularly  from  the  old  scape. 

Cypripedium  Tennyson. — The  dorsal  sepal  of 
this  beautiful  hybrid  Cypripedium  is  oblong-elliptic, 
white  in  the  apical  portion  of  its  length,  and  lightly 
shaded  and  spotted  with  brownish-purple  on  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  its  length,  with  darker 
brownish-purple  veins.  The  slightly  declining 
petals  are  about  3  in.  long,  wavy  on  the  edges,  con¬ 
cave  at  the  tip,  and  strongly  ciliated  with  black 
hairs  on  both  edges.  They  have  a  glossy  surface  of 
a  clear  brownish-purple,  most  intensified  on  the 
upper  longitudinal  half.  The  large  lip  is  dark  purple, 
and  the  staminode  yellow.  Altogether  it  is  a  distinct 
and  pretty  Cypripedium,  on  account  of  the  decided 
purple  hue  of  the  petals  and  lip.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  P.  McArthur,  The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida 
Vale,  W.,  where  it  is  now  flowering. 

Cypripedium  insigne  Gortoni.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  of  this  variety  lies  in  the  upper  sepal, 
which  is  entirely  without  the  spotting  characteristic 
of  the  type.  It  is  pale  green,  and  shaded  with 
brown  along  the  veins,  and  has  a  wavy,  white 
margin.  The  petals  are  yellowish,  finely  netted 
with  brown.  The  lip  is  of  a  shiny  brown,  and  the 
staminode  is  yellow.  It  Las  been  flowering  for 
some  time  past  and  for  the  second  time  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida  Vale,  W.,  so 
■that  the  absence  of  spots  or  blotches  may  be  con 
sidered  permanent. 

- - - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

The  undermentioned  Chrysanthemums  received 
First-class  Certificates  at  the  meeting  nf  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  October  23rd  : — 

Edith  Tabor. — A  large  handsome  Japanese 
variety  this,  with  broad,  slightly  twisted  florets  of 
great  substance,  and  a  clear  bright  yellow  in  colour, 
shading  to  lemon  at  the  tips  of  the  florets.  Mr. 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  Broughton  Road  Nursery,  Ipswich. 

Mrs.  Charles  Blick. — This  is  another  Japanese 
variety  of  great  merit,  an  undoubted  improvement  on 
the  old  Stanstead  White.  In  colour  it  is  nearly  a 
pure  white,  the  slight  suspicion  of  creamy-yellow  it 
contains  in  the  centre  rather  adding  to  than  detract¬ 
ing  from  its  beauty.  Mr.  C.  Blick,  Hayes,  Kent. 

John  Seward.  -A  grand  Japanese,  for  description 
of  which  see  list  of  plants  certificated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  our  last  issue.  Mr.  Seward, 
Hill  Farm,  Hanwell. 

Dorothy  Seward.— rHere  we  have  a  fine  Japanese 
reflexed  variety,  rich  chestnut-red  in  hue,  the 
•florets  having  a  buff-yellow  reverse.  Mr.  Seward, 


Mrs.  J.  Schrimpton.— A  massive  J apanese  flower, 
bronzy-yellow  in  colour.  Mr.  Seward. 

Lady  Byron. — A  superb  white  Japanese  variety, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy 
and  Purity.  The  massive  incurving  florets  are 
slightly  thorned  at  the  tips.  Mr.  Weeks,  gardener 
to  Lady  Byron,  Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby. 

Piccinino.— This  is  a  large,  full-flowered  Pompon 
variety,  rosy-pink  in  colour.  Mr.  H.  Briscoe- 
Ironside,  Cedar  Lodge,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

Mrs.  Annie  Holden. — In  this  we  have  a  really 
good  single  variety,  a  sport  from  Miss  Mary 
Anderson,  and  closely  resembling  that  well-known 
sort  in  the  size  and  contour  of  the  flower.  In  colour 
it  is  a  rich  butter-yellow.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Mutual  Friend  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
pure  white  Japanese  varieties  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  flower  is  of  large  size,  somewhat  loose,  and  with 
broad  incurving  florets  of  great  substance.  Mr. 
Edwin  Beckett,  Elstree,  Herts. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Silsbury. — In  this  we  have  another 
pure  white  Japanese  variety  of  great  merit.  The 
florets  are  long  and  slightly  reflexed.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
S.E. 

D.  B.  Crane  is  a  further  acquisition  to  the  list  of 
incurved  sorts.  It  is  of  medium  size  and  of  a  rich 
old  gold  hue.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Ethel  Addison. — A  huge  flower  this,  of  a  deep 
rose  colour,  with  a  silvery  reverse.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones. 

Dorothy  Gibson. — A  splendid  example  here  of  a 
really  good  Japanese  reflexed  sort.  Ihe  blooms  are 
large,  very  deep,  and  full,  with  rather  narrow-pointed 
florets,  and  an  exceedingly  rich  yellow  in  colour. 
Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead. 

- - 

THE  FLOWER  BURDEN. 


Cold,  wet  weather,  together  with  a  few  degrees  of 
frost,  has  worked  a  lamentable  change  in  the  aspect 
of  the  hardy  flower  garden  during  the  last  week  or 
two.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  for 
ever  pass  unmolested  by  the  touch  of  winter’s  icy 
fingers  ;  still  we  cannot  but  regret  the  glories  that 
are  past  Even  the  splendidly  floriferous  perennial 
Asters,  or  Starworts  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
have  done  their  share,  and  have  had  to  retire  at  last, 
beaten  in  the  conflict  with  the  weather.  The  chief 
work  among  the  flower  beds  for  the  time  being  will 
be  the  removal  of  all  old  plants,  which  must  be 
rooted  out  and  carted  off  to  the  rubbish  heap  if  they 
are  destined  for  no  further  use.  Old  Pelargoniums> 
however,  often  come  in  handy,  as  they  form  larger 
stuff  than  that  obtained  from  cuttings,  which  is  of 
great  service  in  filling  up  the  centres  of  large  beds, 
added  to  which  they  usually  bloom  with  greater 
freedom  than  the  younger  plants.  If  it  is  desired  to 
save  them,  therefore,  they  must  be  cut  back  pretty 
severely  and  potted  or  boxed  up  carefully  with¬ 
holding  water  from  them,  as  this  only  increases  their 
liability  to  damp  off. 

Dahlias. — As  soon  as  the  frost  has  blackened  thetops 
of  these  they  may  be  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  ground,  and  allowed  to  remain  thus  for  a  day 
or  two,  after  which  they  maybe  carefully  lifted  and 
placed  in  a  shed  or  outhouse  to  dry  somewhat,  and 
thus  allow  the  removal  of  the  soil  which  is  sure  to 
adhere  to  some  extent  to  the  tubers  during  the  lifting, 
after  which  they  may  be  stored  away  in  the  usual 
way  for  the  winter. 

Tulips. — Where  it  is  proposed  to  fill  some  of  the 
beds  with  these  showy  subjects  no  time  must  be  lost 
in  getting  the  bulbs  planted.  Give  the  soil  a  nice 
forking  over  and  levelling,  and  then  proceed  to  plant 
with  all  speed,  as  the  soil  is  in  splendid  condition  for 
the  performance  of  work  of  this  character,  and  we 
know  not  how  long  it  may  continue  so,  for  autumn 
is  nothing  if  not  treacherous  and  changeable.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  at  a  depth  of  from  three  to 
four  inches  below  the  surface,  putting  in  a  little  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  if  the  soil  is  wet  and  heavy, 
whilst  from  six  to  seven  inches;  each  way  between  the 
bulbs  will  be  quite  sufficient  space  to  allow. 

Narcissi. — Although  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the 
earlier  in  the  season  Narcissi  are  planted  the  better 
it  is  for  them,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  give  them 
this  early  attention,  especially  in  cases  where  it  is 
Droposed  to  fill  various  beds  wfcith  them,  as  then  they 


have  to  wait  for  the  clearing  away  of  the  summer 
occupants;  still,  if  sound  well  matured  bulbs  are  to 
hand,  good  results  may  be  anticipated  from  late 
plantings.  Lose  no  time,  therefore,  in  attending  to 
them. 

Scillas. — These  are  notoriously  easy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  freely  employed,  either  planted  in 
clumps  or  in  thick  lines  to  serve  as  edging  material 
io  the  larger  beds  or  borders.  Severe  frost  troubles 
them  not,  and  they  grow  and  bloom  annually  for 
several  years  in  the  same  position. 

Wallflowers.  —  These  are  practically  indis¬ 
pensable  in  any  arrangements  that  are  being  made 
for  a  display  of  flower  in  the  spring  months. 
Besides  the  masses  of  glowing  beauty  they 
afford  at  that  season  they  impart  a  furnished  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  beds  and  their  rich  green  foliage  is  thus 
very  conspicuous  during  the  winter  months.  Planting 
should  be  conducted  without  delay,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  get  established  in  their  new 
quarters  before  winter  sets  in  real  earnest.  Lift  them 
with  as  good  balls  as  possible,  and  make  the  holes 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  them  to  be  let  in  without 
the  exercise  of  undue  pressure. 

The  Hardy  Fernery. — Here,  too,  things  are 
beginning  to  languish,  for  the  plants  are  upon  the 
borderland  of  their  winter  sleep.  If  possible,  the 
hardy  fernery  should  be  situated  some  little  distance 
from  the  mansion,  for  in  dealing  with  it  and  its 
occupants  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  laws  of 
tidiness  cannot  possibly  be  put  in  force  so  strongly 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  flower  garden.  The  shabby 
fronds  must  be  allowed  to  stay  on  as  long  as  they 
like,  for  their  removal  prematurely  would  rob  the 
crowns  of  a  good  deal  of  the  nutriment  that  should 
be  theirs,  and  besides,  these  dead  fronds  being  dry 
and  light  afford  an  excellent  natural  protection 
against  severe  frost,  which  it  would  be  unwise  to 
remove.  A  good  mulching  of  decayed  leaves  should 
be  given  now,  spreading  this  evenly  over  the  ground 
by  means  of  a  fork,  taking  care  to  avoid  treading  on 
the  ground  any  more  than  can  possibly  be  helped. 

Planting  of  Shrubs. — A  general  look  round 
should  now  be  given  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what 
shrubs  it  will  be  necessary  to  accord  a  change  of 
quarters.  In  many  cases  where  new  shrubberies 
are  made,  containing  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
subjects,  an  immediate  effect  is  desired,  and  thus  they 
are  planted  too  thickly  at  the  start  to  allow  of  much 
room  for  expansion.  As  growth  proceeds,  therefore, 
a  judicious  thinning  out  must  be  conducted.  The 
material  that  is  taken  out  to  make  room  for  the 
plants  remaining  will  come  in  very  handy  for  the 
replenishing  of  other  shrubberies  where  deaths  have 
occurred.—  A .  S.  G. 

- - 

©leanings  from  ff|e,  Pnrlb 
uf  fiu'U'iu'c. 

Sleepy  Grass. — From  various  parts  of  the  world, 
where  pasture  grass  is  of  leading  importance  to 
settlers  and  young  communities,  we  hear  or  learn  of 
some  plant  which  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  cattle 
and  horses,  or  even  poisonous  to  them.  This  has 
been  the  case  from  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  of  Sweden, 
to  the  present  time.  In  this  country  the  Yew  is 
most  frequently  brought  intotprominence.  In  the 
highlands  of  the  warm  northern  parts  of  Queensland 
the  cattle  when  driven  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  through  a  certain  district,  have  to  be 
urged  on  to  prevent  them  from  eating  the  grass 
which  is  mixed  with  some  poisonous  plant  or  plants. 
One  of  the  more  recent  cases  is  that  of  the  so-called 
Sleepy  Grass,  which  grows  in  some  districts  of  New 
Mexico,  and  is  deleterious  in  its  effect  upon  cattle 
and  horses  eating  it.  Horses  that  eat  it  go  to  sleep 
standing  and  are  difficult  to  rouse  from  their  stupor. 
Cows  and  sheep  lie  down  and  sleep  after  eating  it. 
As  the  effect  wears  off,  they  commence  eating  again, 
and  repeat  the  process  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  till 
thirst  compels  them  to  go  in  search  of  water. 
Strange  to  say  no  worse  results  seem  to  occur  beyond 
those  stated.  It  is,  moreover,  very  annoying  to 
travellers  when  their  horses  go  to  sleep  upon  the 
road.  Mr.  Frederick  V.  Colvill,  botanist  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  the 
grass  in  question  is  Stipa  viridula  robusta,  which,  on 
good  authority,  is  known  to  have  a  narcotic  effect 
upon  the  animals  eating  it. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Bulbs  in  the  Flower  Garden. 

Last  week  our  chat  took  the  direction  of  discussing 
what  kinds  of  spring-flowering  bulbs  were  suitable 
for  planting  in  beds  and  borders  in  the  outdoor 
flower  garden.  Tulips,  however,  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  time,  and  thus  we  have  had  to  leave  the 
consideration  of  the  other  plants  which  should  find  a 
place  in  it  until  a  later  issue.  The  Tulips  were  well 
deserving  of  a  column  to  themselves  last  week, 
although  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  plants  that 
must  receive  a  notice. 

Narcissi. — Probably  these  comenext  in  decorative 
value  to  the  Tulips,  and  certainly  they  are  quite  as 
easy  to  grow.  To  do  them  full  justice  the  bulbs 
should  be  put  into  the  ground  some  time  during 
August.  Where  they  have  been  planted  on  lawns, 
under  trees,  or  in  shady  nooks,  in  batches  or  clumps 
in  a  semi-naturalised  manner  there  is  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  hinder  planting  thus  early  ;  but  where  it  is 
proposed  to  fill  beds  with  them  another  tale  may  be 
told.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  summer-flowering 
plants  should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  the 
weather  will  allow  them  to  keep  a  presentable 
appearance,  but  now  the  frost  has  made  short  work 
of  things  and  the  planting  of  spring  flowers  must 
receive  attention.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  not 
less  than  four  inches  deep,  that  is  to  say  about  the 
same  depth  as  recommended  for  the  Tulip.  As  the 
severe  weather  approaches  a  mulching  of  short  well- 
decayed  stable  manure  may  be  given,  about  six 
inches  in  thickness,  for  this  will  not  only  tend  to  the 
better  protection  of  the  bulbs,  but  will  assist  in 
giving  them  some  of  the  nutriment  that  Narcissi 
love. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Narcissi  are  split  up  into 
three  divisions  according  to  the  length  of  the  trumpet. 
Thus,  in  the  group  Magni-Coronati  the  crown  or 
trumpet  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  segments  of 
the  perianth,  sometimes  a  little  longer ;  in  the  group 
Medio-Coronati,  the  crown  is  usually  about  half  as 
long  as  the  perianth  segments,  although  it  is  slightly 
longer  in  a  few  instances ;  and  in  the  group  Parvi- 
Coronati  the  crown  is  less  than  half  as  long  as  the 
divisions  of  the  perianth.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  a 
few  named  varieties  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  select 
a  few  that  will  be  the  most  suitable  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses,  and  among  these  should  be  included  Glory 
of  Leiden,  bright  yellow  with  a  remarkably  large 
perianth  ;  Emperor,  perianth  deep  primrose  and 
trumpet  rich  yellow  ;  Empress,  perianth  white  and 
trumpet  bright  yellow;  and  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  perianth 
white  and  trumpet  a  soft  chrome-yellow.  All  these 
are  well-known  single  varieties  belonging  to  Group  I. 
Double-flowered  sorts  are  not  nearly  so  graceful  as 
the  single  ones,  although  one  or  two  maybe  included 
for  the  sake  of  variety.  N.  pseudo-Narcissus  plenus 
and  N.  telamonius  plenus  are  two  of  the  very  best. 

Several  good  sorts  should  be  selected  from  Group 
No.  II. ;  Sir  Watkin,  perianth  rich  sulphur,  and  the 
cup  yellow,  suffused  with  orange  ;  and  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  something  like  Sir  Watkin  in  colour 
but  with  a  larger  flower  and  a  more  spreading  cup, 
being  two  sorts  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collec¬ 
tion  however  limited.  Group  No.  III.  includs  the  well- 
known  N.  poeticus,  which  is  most  suitable  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  clumps  in  the  mixed  border.  Its  value  and  its 
beauty  need  no  further  mention  here,  as  it  certainly 
enjoys  as  much  of  the  popular  favour  as  any  of  the 
Narcissi.  N.  jonquilla  must  by  no  means  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Both  its  single  and  double  forms  have  for 
long  been  favourites  with  the  flower-loving  public, 
not  only  for  the  graceful  symmetry  of  its  blooms  but 
also  for  its  delicious  fragrance.  These  also  are  more 
suitable  for  growing  in  clumps  in  the  herbaceous 
border  than  for  the  filling  of  beds  specially  set  apart 
for  their  accommodation. 

All  the  varieties  that  have  been  mentioned  may  be 
obtained  at  a  fairly  cheap  rate  from  those  of  our 
nurserymen  who  make  bulbs  a  specialty,  and  if  the 
pocket  of  the  amateur  cultivator  will  permit  his 
ambition  to  soar  beyond  the  list  given  here  a  peep 
into  a  catalogue  such  as  that  issued  by  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Son,  of  Covent  Garden,  will  furnish  all  that  is 
required.  Others,  again,  whose  operations  are 
restricted  by  the  question  of  the  inevitable  £  s.  d., 
and  who  are  not  able  to  go  the  length  of  ordering 
quantities  of  the  more  expensive  varieties,  cannot  do 
better  than  send  for  a  collection  of  mixed  varieties, 
which  can  be  obtained  at  very  little  cost. 

Hyacinths. — A  small  bed  or  two  filled  with 


Hyacinths  may  well  be  introduced  into  the  garden. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  procure  such  high- 
priced  bulbs  as  those  used  for  forcing  purposes. 
Smaller  bulbs  may  be  obtained  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  that  will  flower  well  and  freely.  About  nine 
inches  each  way  should  be  allowed  between  the 
bulbs,  three  inches  being  quite  sufficient  depth  at 
which  to  plant  them.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  wet  and 
clammy  a  little  sand  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  for  the  base  of  the  bulb  to  rest  upon.  A 
bed  filled  with  mixed  varieties  looks  exceedingly 
effective,  the  great  point  being,  however,  to  select 
the  sorts  that  flower  at  the  same  time  ;  for  if  this  is 
not  done  the  effect  is  not  nearly  so  striking  as  when 
all  are  in  flower  together,  although  the  flowering 
season  may  be  considerably  prolonged  Another 
excellent  plan  is  to  utilise  only  a  few  varieties,  plant¬ 
ing  these  in  rows  of  one  sort.  A  round  bed  filled 
with  Hyacinths  planted  in  concentric  circles,  three 
or  four  distinct  colours  being  employed,  looks 
exceedingly  well;  still  for  small  circular  beds 
nothing  beats  the  method  of  planting  with  one 
variety  only.  No  matter  how  carefully  the  three  or 
four  varieties  in  a  mixed  bed  may  be  selected  with 
regard  to  their  period  of  flowering  it  is  a  very  great 
chance  if  they  are  strictly  up  to  time,  whereas  if 
bulbs  of  uniform  size  of  one  sort  are  planted,  there 
will  be  but  little  fear  as  to  their  blooming  at  the  same 
time.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  sorts  which 
will  be  found  suitable  for  bedding  purposes. 

Singles. — Alba  superbissima,  Queen  Victoria, 
Madame  Van  Der  Hoop,  and  Mont  Cenis,  whites  ; 
Baron  Von  Tuyll,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Bleu 
Mourant,  blues ;  Norma,  Amy,  Belle  Quirine, 
Gigantea,  and  La  Reine  des  Jacinthes,  reds  ;  and  La 
Pluie  D'or,  Peabody,  King  of  the  Yellows,  and 
MacMahon,  yellows. 

Doubles. — These  are  not  nearly  so  nice  as  the 
single-flowered  varieties,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
much  stiffer  and  less  graceful.  Anna  Maria,  Jenny 
Lind,  and  La  Virginitie,  whites  ;  Bouquet  Tendre,  and 
Grootvoorst,  reds ;  and  Bloksberg,  Garrick,  and 
General  Antinck,  blues  ;  are  well  worthy  a  trial,  how¬ 
ever. 

In  purchasing  the  bulbs  only  sound  well-ripened 
material  should  be  accepted.  A  good  bulb  should  be 
rather  solid  and  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and, 
if  of  good  depth,  measuring  from  base  to  apex,  so 
much  the  better  ;  for  if  it  possesses  such  an  appear¬ 
ance  it  may  be  confidently  expected  to  produce  a 
good  heavy  truss  of  flower  in  its  season.— Rex. 

■ - -I* 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared. 

Pot  Hyacinths. — About  the  middle  of  September 
Ilex  had  a  consignment  of  Hyacinths  sent  him,  and 
as  he  is  not  much  of  a  gardener  himself,  he  got  a 
friend  to  pot  them  up  for  him.  They  were  covered 
with  ashes  in  the  usual  way,  and  have  remained 
covered  ever  since,  now  about  six  weeks  ago  He 
wishes  to  know  whether  they  must  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  like  this  for  very  much  longer,  and  asks  for 
particulars  as  to  how  he  shall  treat  them  afterwards. 

It  is  now  quite  time  that  these  bulbs  should  be 
brought  to  the  light,  as  they  should  have  by  this 
time  made  plenty  of  roots.  The  young  leaves  will 
also  be  pushing  away  from  the  top,  and  they  are 
liable  to  receive  injury  if  left  too  long.  They  must 
therefore  be  taken  out  carefully,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded.  They 
should  be  inured  to  the  light  gradually,  and  the 
young  colourless  leaves  will  soon  begin  to  assume 
their  normal  green,  when  they  may  be  given  all  the 
light  possible.  They  should  be  kept  cool  until  they 
are  needed  for  forcing  purposes,  when  they  may  be 
moved  into  heat  a  few  at  a  time. 


Salvia  unhealthy. — Proteus  has  a  Salvia  which,  up 
to  within  a  fortnight  ago,  was  in  the  best  of  health, 
and  growing  away  grandly,  but  of  late  it  appears  to 
have  gone  wrong  in  some  way,  for  the  bottom  leaves 
have  all  dropped,  leaving  the  stems  looking  terribly 
bare  and  miserable.  The  plant  is  growing  in  a  rather 
small  pot — a  six  inch. 

As  a  rule  Salvias  are  very  strong  rootiDg  plants, 
and  they  require  not  only  plenty  of  pot  room  but 
also  plenty  of  water  ;  and  of  course  it  follows  that 
the  more  confined  the  root  space  the  more  water  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  things  square.  From  the  des¬ 
cription  Proteus  gives  of  his  plant  it  is  more  than 


likely  that  want  of  sufficient  water  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  trouble,  as  this  is  sure  to  cause  the  leaves  to 
drop  in  the  manner  stated.  Plenty  of  water  and 
occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  are  necessary  to 
keep  Salvias  in  robust  health  and  to  enable  them 
to  bloom  well. 


Fern  dying. — V.  T.  is  possessed  of  a  pot  filled  with 
Onychium  japonicum  which  was  given  to  him  in  the 
spring  by  a  friend.  When  he  had  it  first,  it  carried 
an  abundance  of  bright  green,  prettily  cut  fronds, 
and  all  the  summer  it  has  done  well  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse.  Three  weeks  ago  the  fronds  started  to 
turn  shabby,  and  they  have  since  all  dropped  off. 
Accordingly  V.  T.  writes  to  ask  if  it  is  usual  for  this 
Fern  to  behave  in  this  manner. 

Yes,  it  is,  for  the  fronds  of  the  Fern  in  question 
are  deciduous,  and  always  go  off  each  autumn.  If 
the  rhizomes  are  perfectly  sound  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  fear.  Water,  of  course,  must  be  withheld 
entirely  until  growth  starts  again  in  the  spring. 
The  pot  may  be  stowed  away  beneath  the  greenhouse 
stage,  or  anywhere  out  of  the  way,  where  it  is  not 
too  hot  and  dry. 

Long  Chrysanthemums. — A  wail  of  despair  comes 
from  Troubled,  who  has  a  Chrysanthemum  in  a  pot 
which  seems  to  have  made  a  contract  to  grow  by  the 
yard,  but  which  shows  no  sign  whatever  of  a  flower 
bud.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  if  the  plant  meant  to  grow 
indefinitely.  It  was  expected  to  produce  a  large 
bloom,  and  with  that  end  in  view  it  has  not  been 
pinched  or  stopped  at  all,  and  T roubled  would  like  to 
know  when  it  is  going  to  cease  elongating. 

Have  patience  Troubled  ;  perhaps  the  plant  is  one 
of  a  sort  which  has  a  naturally  tall  habit,  as,  for 
instance,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  in  which  case  the 
flower  will  show  itself  once  the  maximum  of  growth 
is  reached.  Another  probable  reason  for  your  plant 
reaching  such  a  height  is  that  the  crown  bud  has 
not  been  taken  at  the  right  time,  and  thus  the  shoots 
which  surround  it  have  started  into  growth.  Even  in 
this  case  your  care  will  be  rewarded,  for  by-and-bye 
your  terminal  bud  will  appear,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
give  satisfaction.  Meanwhile,  keep  all  the  laterals 
pinched  out,  and  feed  your  plant  pretty  liberally 
with  manure  water. 


Peach  Tree  in  a  Vinery. — G.  Fulton  writes  us  to  the 
effect  that  he  has  a  back  wall  in  a  vinery  which  he 
wishes  to  utilise,  and  writes  to  know  whether  a 
Peach  or  a  Nectarine  would  be  suitable  for  planting 
against  it. 

We  should  not  at  all  advise  planting  either  a  Peach 
or  a  Nectarine  in  such  a  position;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  vines  would  need  a  much  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  would  suit  the  Peaches,  and,  secondly,  the 
shade  cast  by  the  vines  when  in  full  leaf  would  be 
very  injurious.  If  it  is  desired  to  cover  the  wall  in 
question  with  a  fruit  tree  or  trees  of  some  kind,  why 
not  plant  a  Fig  ?  This,will  do  well  in  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  vines,  and  the  shade  cast  upon  it  by 
the  latter  will  not  do  it  very  much  harm.  Should 
G.  Fulton  elect  to  try  a  Fig,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
assist  him  with  further  information  as  to  the  best 
method  of  procedure. 

Lilium  nepalense. — T.  B.  writes  to  ask  for  some 
information  regarding  the  beautiful  Lilium  nepalense. 
In  visiting  a  friend  the  other  day,  he  was  shown  a 
small  plant  of  it,  bearing  a  single  flower,  which 
made  a  great  impression  upon  him.  The  friend  in 
question  told  him  at  the  time  that  it  was  somewhat 
of  a  rarity,  and  he  wishes  to  know  if  this  is  correct, 
also  where  it  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  true  that  L.  nepalense  is  not  nearly  so  often 
met  with  as  its  merits  entitle  it  to ;  probably  the 
price  set  upon  it  is  somewhat  prohibitive  to  anyone 
whose  pockets  are  not  well  lined  with  the  needful. 
It  hails  from  the  temperate  regions  of  the  Western 
and  Central  Himalayas,  where  it  is  found  at  altitudes 
of  from  7,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  1855  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  date  of 
its  introduction  into  England.  If  T.  B.  does  not 
mind  paying  the  price  asked  for  it,  he  may  apply  to 
any  of  our  great  bulb  merchants,  Messrs.  Wallace  & 
Co.,  of  Colchester,  being  the  most  likely  to  have  it 
in  stock. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Catalogue. — 
Centenary  Edition.  Containing  1,000  new  varieties.  All  the 
novelties.  A  historv  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is.;  post  free, 
is.  ijd.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement's  Inn 
Strand,  London,  W,C. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Ryecroft  Nursery. 

Once  more  the  Chrysanthemum  season  is  in  full 
swing,  and  to  be  aware  of  this  one  has  only  to  visit 
the  fine  display  oi  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  Admission  is 
free  to  all,  and  many  a  “  Mummer "  makes  a 
pilgrimage  here.  “  But,”  as  the  accompanying 
illustration  reminds  us,  there  is  a  frank  admission 
that  something  else  is  desirable.  Mr.  Jones  has 
grown  7,000  plants,  which  have  mostly  been  indoors 
for  some  time  past,  and  the  visitor  on  entering  the 
large  conservatory  situated  to  the  right  of  the  house, 
which  has  been  photographed  (also  filled  with  the 
popular  flower),  will  find  that  as  much  accommoda¬ 
tion  has  been  afforded  him  for  inspection  as  the 
crowded  state  of  the  house  will  permit.  There  is  a 
massive  bank  forming  the  central  bed  with  a  winding 
walk  all  round  it,  and  a  narrower  bank  all  round  the 
sides  of  this  roomy  span-roofed  house. 

As  no  time  is  to  be  wasted  and  the  pathway  is 
crowded,  we  proceed  at  once  to  examine  the  best  of 
last  year's  introductions,  and  the  most  promising  of 


florets.  Equally  graceful  in  its  way  is  Triomphe  de 
Mademoiselle  Chatenay,  with  spreading  white 
petals  tinted  with  pink.  Madame  Alfred  Girond  is 
a  Japanese  incurved  sort,  chestnut  with  a  yellow 
reverse.  Very  different  is  H.  T.  Wooderson,  just 
newly  christened  ;  its  broad  florets  are  rosy-pink, 
with  a  silvery  reverse.  King  of  Chrysanthemums  is 
very  massive,  bronzy-gold,  compact,  and  full.  A 
hirsute  variety  of  this  year  is  Perle  d’Or,  with  rich 
yellow  flowers  of  moderate  size.  The  incurved 
Japanese  Miss  Goschen  opens  of  a  clear  rich  yellow, 
and  later  on  develops  a  beautiful  bronzy  hue.  The 
pure  white  Parthenia  is  handsome,  but  moderate  in 
size.  The  florets  of  Leviathan  are  violet-amaranth, 
but  the  silvery  reverse  is  displayed  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  The  chestnut-red  Mons.  Georges  Biron  is 
beautiful  in  its  way  on  account  of  its  rich  colour. 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Smart  (Jones)  is  a  massive,  incurved 
Japanese  bloom  of  a  light  yellow,  tinted  with  fawn. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Mills  belongs  to  the  same  section,  but 
has  long,  pure  white,  interlacing  petals  of  great 
beauty.  Another  of  this  type  is  very  massive,  and 
shows  only  the  fawn-coloured  reverse.  Mons. 
Catros  Geraud  is  also  an  incurved  Jap.,  and  crimson 


Mademoiselle  Therese  Rey  is  still  of  leading  repute 
with  its  massive  pure  white  florets.  Mrs.  W. 
Wright  is  a  huge  fawn-coloured  variety  of  merit. 

Darker  and  telling  varieties  are  very  numerous 
including  the  globular  or  oval,  bright  crimson  Com¬ 
mandant  Blusset ;  Mons.  Thos.  Elliott,  crimson  with 
a  silvery  reverse  ;  Thos.  H.  Dennis  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Shea,  both  crimson  with  old-gold  reverse,  the  former 
being  in  the  style  of  E.  Molyneux ;  Wm.  Seward, 
huge  and  velvety  crimson  ;  and  Mrs.  G.  Gover, 
crimson  with  golden  reverse  and  best  from  the  late 
bud.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Whittle,  one  of  Mr.  Jones's  raising, 
is  a  white  Jap.  of  huge  size.  Kentish  White  is  an 
incurved  Jap.  with  the  almost  identical  foliage  of 
Philadelphia.  The  beautiful  Mrs.  E.  S.  Trafford, 
a  bronzy  sport  from  William  Tricker,  and 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith  can  hardly  be  passed  over. 
Mons.  Pierre  Lallemand  is  velvety-crimson  with  a 
golden  reverse  ;  and  the  bronzy-gold  Mons.  Chas. 
Molin  recalls  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  but  is  paler. 
The  golden  buff  P.  Mareton  is  a  large  and  more 
refined  flower  than  Hairy  Wonder,  but  of  the  same 
hirsute  type.  A  striking  flower  is  Duchess  of 
Wellington  with  long  quilled,  golden  florets.  On  he 


Exterior  of  a  Chrysanthemum  House  at  Ryecroft  Nursery. 


this.  Confronting  us  as  we  enter  are  the  beautiful 
Mutual  Friend,  with  massive  pure  white  blooms  ; 
Pallanza,  golden-yellow;  Phoebus,  lighter,  but 
larger  and  handsome ;  International,  sulphur, 
slightly  splashed  with  pink;  and  J.  R.  Taylor, 
Japanese  incurved,  pure  white,  and  massive.  A 
bold  flower  is  Madame  Paul  Lacroix,  primrose,  with 
a  light  yellow  centre.  Vaucanson  is  a  rosy-pink  in 
the  way  of  Wm.  Tricker,  but  of  deeper  build,  and 
opens  with  a  green  centre.  G.  H.  Hollingsworth  is 
light  yellow,  and  quilled  with  florets  of  great  length. 
Mons.  H.  J.  Jones  is  deep  rose,  shaded  with  gold, 
and  having  a  silvery  reverse.  It  is  a  very  wide  bloom. 
Smaller  and  handsome  is  Beauty  of  Teignmouth, 
rich  velvety-crimson,  with  a  silvery-rose  reverse. 
The  creamy-white  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea  is  just  expanding 
its  broad  petals.  The  rosy-amaranth,  pointed 
florets  of  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  are  spreading  and 
graceful.  Amiral  Avellan  is  one  of  the  best  yellows 
and  very  full. 

The  long,  quilled  florets  of  Mons.  Joseph  Allemand 
are  of  a  delicate  flesh-pink.  Beautiful  also  is  Eva 
Knowles,  terra-cotta,  with  a  yellow  reverse,  and 
massive.  What  a  charming  and  elegant  variety  is 
Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  with  its  pure  white,  quilled 


with  an  old  gold  reverse.  Lady  Randolph  is  nearly 
similar  in  colour,  but  not  incurved. 

While  passing  through  this  house  we  noted  a 
number  which  for  delicacy  and  subtle  tints  of  colour¬ 
ing  require  a  master  of  the  art  to  localise  them  in  the 
colour  chart.  Amongst  these  we  should  place 
Tentresse,  delicate  flesh-pink  with  very  broad  florets; 
Miss  Elsie  Teichmann,  pearly-white  with  florets  half 
an  inch  broad;  Queen  of  Buffs,  an  incurved  Jap.  of 
delicate  buff  with  a  rosy  edge ;  Lady  Playfair,  a 
delicate  blush-pink,  incurved  Jap  ;  Mrs.  Airdree,  of 
the  same  type  but  ivory  white  ;  and  the  charming 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  unusual  size  and  very  attractive 
to  the  lady  visitors.  What  shall  we  say  of  Silver 
Cloud,  whose  delicate  shade  of  colour  requires  the 
manufacturing  of  a  name  ?  The  violet-rose,  and 
broad-petalled  Miss  Ethel  Addison  is  best  taken  from 
the  late  terminal  bud.  Theodore  Bock  is  a  blush  in¬ 
curved  Japanese  sort  of  pleasing  aspect.  Mons. 
Fernand  Burton  is  a  bold  and  massive  white,  lightly 
washed  with  pink ;  and  Miss  Rita  Schroeter  is 
pinkish-white  with  a  purple  edging  to  the  florets. 
Petite  Delaux  is  in  the  style  of  Louise  but  a  much 
taller  grower.  J.  H.  Wittey  is  a  clear  yellow  Jap.; 
Mrs.  R.  Jones  is  quilled,  white  and  pretty;  and 


contrary  Dr.  Hull  is  a  globular,  incurved  white  Jap. 
Charles  Davis  varies  from  pale  yellow,  almost 
white,  to  a  rich  rosy-bronze,  and  is  of  enormous 
size. 

Several  new  varieties  of  the  true  incurved  section 
are  very  prominent  here.  Baron  Piirsch  from  the 
natural  crown  bud  is  very  fine.  D.  B.  Crane  is  a 
charming  old-gold  bloom  of  almost  conical  shape  at 
its  best.  It  is  most  perfect  when  pinched  in  March 
and  taken  from  the  second  bud.  C.  H.  Curtis  is 
bright  yellow  and  of  great  size.  Mrs.  W.  Peto  is 
several  shades  darker,  golden-yellow,  and  of  the 
same  type  with  pointed  petals.  The  pink  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Kingston,  in  the  style  of  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
silvery-pink  seedling,  Mrs.  James  Murray,  are 
beautiful  additions  to  the  section,  as  is  Globe  d'Or  of 
a  clear  yellow.  Descartes  is  rich  velvety-crimson, 
including  the  disc,  and  the  best  of  the  dark  Anemone 
types.  Mons.  Benjamin  Girond  is  a  reflexed  variety, 
having  the  form  and  brilliancy  of  Cullingfordi,  but 
is  much  larger. 

Unnamed  seedlings,  both  single  and  double,  are 
very  plentiful,  often  handsome  and  generally  very 
promising.  Some  of  them  have  just  been  christened 
and  others  are  waiting  for  that  ceremony.  One  of 
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them  reminds  us  of  Avalanche  but  has  narrower 
florets.  One  has  long  crimson  florets  with  a  golden 
reverse.  Very  handsome  is  a  white  Jap  with  long 
quilled  florets.  Various  other  shades  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  here.  Amongst  small  flowered,  decorative 
sorts,  the  golden  Ryecroft  Glory  is  very  telling  with 
its  wealth  of  bloom,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
crimson  and  buff  Souvenir  de  Auguesvives,  the 
crimson  Feu  de  Bengal,  and  the  elegant  and  charm¬ 
ing  sprays  of  the  white  Gladys  Roult.  Needless  to 
say,  all  the  decorative  and  market  varieties  are 
grown  in  bush  form,  for  Mr.  Jones  knows  how  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  His  collection  of  singles  is 
also  extensive. 

Lilford  Road  Nursery. 

The  old  tradition  is  still  kept  up  in  this  nursery,  for 
every  house  is  filled  with  Chrysanthemums',  including 
all  the  best  of  the  new  ones  as  they  are  brought 
forward.  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  of  Lilford  Road, 
Camberwell,  is  well  known  to  a  wide  circle  of  Chry¬ 
santhemum  growers,  and  many  a  pilgrimage  is  made 
to  see  the  latest  in  "  Mums.”  The  most  striking 
feature  in  one  of  the  houses  is  a  batch  of  150  plants 
of  the  magnificent  golden-yellow  Pallanza.  The 
plants  were  only  struck  in  May  and  June,  then  put 
in  60-size  pots,  and  from  thence  to  8  in.  ones.  They 
were  only  intended  for  stock,  so  that  no  care  was 
taken  of  them.  They  were  housed  about  the  middle 
of  September,  and  the  terminal  buds  being  promising 
they  were  allowed  to  develop.  The  result  is  that  he 
has  freely-grown,  bushy  plants,  each  bearing  six 
to  nine  or  more  blooms  of  a  useful  size,  some  of 
them  being  fit  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  bushes 
are  very  dwarf  and  make  a  fine  display. 

Amongst  other  Japanese  kinds,  Comte  de  Laurani 
is  beautiful,  being  heavily  overlaid  with  deep  rose 
and  just  showing  a  white  edge.  Amiral  Avellan  is 
clear  yellow,  and  one  of  the  best  novelties  in  this 
section ;  the  plants  are  only  about  20  in.  high. 
Reine  d’Angleterre  is  2  ft.  high  with  broad  and  deep 
rosy-amaranth  florets.  A  very  bold  and  beautiful 
incurved  Japanese  sort  is  Miss  Ethel  Addison,  having 
broad  purplish-rose  florets  and  a  silvery  reverse. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Trafford  is  the  bronze  sport  from  Wm. 
Tricker,  and  a  beautiful  and  distinct-looking  thing  it 
is.  A  quantity  of  it  may  be  seen  here  in  a  dwarf  and 
freely-flowered  state.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
charming  Louise,  which  varies  from  white  to  warm 
pink.  Philadelphia,  in  its  earlier  stages  at  least,  is 
creamy-yellow,  and  may  not  in  our  country  turn  out 
the  same  as  the  blooms  imported  from  America  last 
year,  but  we  should  be  loath  to  descry  it  till  perfectly 
developed. 

One  of  the  sensations  amongst  novelties  this  year 
is  the  magnificent  Lady  Byron,  a  pure  white,  in¬ 
curved  Japanese  variety  of  great  size.  It  may 
hardly  be  fair  to  make  comparisons,  but  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  belonging  to  the  same  section,  is  several 
shades  purer,  and  like  the  cleanest  newly-driven 
snow.  M.  P.  Montigny  may  be  described  as  white, 
overlaid  with  rose  and  white  on  the  reverse.  The 
half-opened  flowers  of  Pride  of  Madford  are  brilliant 
carmine-amaranth,  but  fade  a  little  paler  as  they 
open.  Mons.  Georges  Biron  is  a  reddish-chestnut 
with  a  golden-buff  reverse,  and  an  improvement  on 
Hamlet.  A  handsome  sort  for  conservatory  work 
and  general  purposes  is  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie, 
with  five  to  nine  beautiful  white  blooms  on  a  plant, 
and  dark  green  foliage  Mademoiselle  Therese  Rey 
is  still  perhaps  the  best  white,  but  Madame  Carnot 
will  run  it  hard.  The  terminal  bud  of  the  latter  is 
the  best.  Other  fine  things  are  Thomas  H.  Dennis, 
crimson,  flushed  with  violet,  according  to  the  incident 
rays  of  light,  Mons.  Charles  Molin,  orange-yellow, 
flushed  red,  and  King  of  Chrysanthemums,  crimson 
with  a  light  chestnut  reverse.  Bride  of  Maidenhead 
is  a  very  deep  flower  but  never  very  broad,  and  pure 
white.  Mons.  Pankoucke  is  one  of  the  best  yellows, 
and  often  appears  on  the  exhibition  boards. 

Mr.  Davis  also  keeps  a  stock  of  all  the  best  of  the 
older  ones,  including  Viviand  Morel  in  fine  condition, 
Ed.  Molyneux,  Charles  Davis,  the  green  Florence 
Davis,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Mrs.  E  G.  Hill,  Eda 
Brass,  and  others  in  fine  condition  A  large  stock  of 
various  kinds  is  also  kept  out  of  doors.  Amongst 
new  incurved  sorts  we  noticed  Major  Bonnaffon,  a 
clear  yellow  of  great  promise.  Descartes  is  an 
.Anemone  with  velvety-crimson  florets  ultimately 
fading  off  a  little,  yet  the  best  of  this  colour. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  most  popular  and  useful 
sorts  is  grown  without  disbudding  for  the  sake  of 
cut  flowersi  Several  houses  are  filled  in  this  way. 


The  pure  white  Lady  Fitzwygram  is  now  covered 
for  the  second  time  with  useful  blooms  for  cutting. 
Gaspard  Bucharlat  is  more  branching  than  Source 
d’Or,  and  similar  in  colour.  The  pompon  Com¬ 
mandant  Schnerder  has  purple-amaranth  flowers 
possessed  of  a  soft  fragrance.  President  Hyde  and 
Ryecroft  Glory  are  both  grand  yellow  sorts  for  this 
kind  of  work.  Marquis  de  Mortmont  is  bronzy-gold 
and  beautiful.  Charles  Jolly  is  pink,  and  said  to 
pass  in  America  for  the  last-named.  White,  pink, 
rose-pink,  salmon-pink  of  great  beauty,  and  other 
attractive  varieties  that  take  the  public  eye,  are 
grown  in  this  easy,  free  and  charming  way. 

Earlswood  Nurseries. 

"  Mums  "  are  undoubtedly  the  subject  for  gossip  at 
the  present  time,  for  the  persistent  labours  of  nearly 
a  twelvemonth  are  rewarded  at  last,  and  mar  y  a 
brave  display  is  to  be  seen  in  innumerable  show 
houses  and  conservatories  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  no  establishment,  however,  whether  small  or 
large,  can  the  regal  autumn  flower  be  seen  to  better 
advantage  in  all  its  gorgeousness  of  beauty,  and 
diversity  of  colouring  than  at  the  Earlswood 
Nurseries,  where  Mr.  Wells'  skilful  cultivation  has 
produced  some  really  grand  results,  which  visitors 
from  far  and  near  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect. 
In  a  large  span-roofed  house,  some  160ft.  in  length, 
23ft.  in  width  and  sloping  from  13ft.  in  height  at  the 
ridge  to  5ft.  at  the  eaves,  are  accommodated  nearly 
three  thousand  plants  in  bloom,  comprising  all  the 
best  sorts  in  cultivation,  and  containing  a  goodly 
percentage  of  the  newest  varieties.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  plants  throughout  is  exceedingly  praise¬ 
worthy,  whilst  the  splendidly  healthy  and  dwarf, 
short-jointed  growth,  with  the  thick  leathery  leaves 
of  great  substance,  speak  in  unmistakeable  terms  of 
cultural  skill  of  no  mean  order.  Mr.  Wells  is,  in 
fact,  an  enthusiast  with  regard  to  "mums,”  cherishes 
them  as  children,  and  is  never  happier  than  when  he 
is  pointing  out  the  merits  of  some  new  variety  to  an 
interested  visitor.  Tne  first  thing  that  strikes  such 
an  one  is  the  wonderful  vividness  and  distinctness  of 
colouring  displayed  by  the  flowers,  for  Mr.  Wells 
holds,  and  rightly  so,  that  colour  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  point  in  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
Chrysanthemum.  Accordingly,  every  effort  is  made 
to  develop  the  characteristic  hues  of  each  variety 
to  the  full ;  nor  have  the  efforts  been  in  vain. 

As  has  been  previously  intimated,  the  number  of 
varieties  grown  at  Earlswood  is  legion,  and  space 
will  only  allow  of  the  mention  of  a  few  of  the  cream 
of  the  collection.  Comparisons  are  notoriously 
odious,  as  a  rule,  but  in  this  case  we  may  say  with¬ 
out  disparagement  to  any  of  the  other  sorts-tbat  the 
finest  of  them  all  is  one  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche.  The  plants  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  dwarf  and  vigorous  in  habit,  the  blooms,  which 
belong  to  the  Japanese  reflexed  section,  being  fully 
10  in.  in  diameter,  and  of  proportionate  depth.  The 
outer  florets  are  of  a  deep  lilac  in  colour,  tipped 
with  gold,  and  slightly  thorned  at  the  apices,  and 
shading  to  a  light  terra-cotta  towards  the  centre. 
The  large  petals  and  enormous  rosy-mauve  blooms 
of  Reine  d'Angleterre  are  very  conspicucus.  Mdlle. 
M.  A.  de  Galbert  is  a  grand  white  Japanese,  v'ith 
very  strong  florets.  Mons.  Georges  Biron  claims 
more  than  a  passing  glance,  with  its  large  deep 
crimson  flowers.  The  florets  are  long,  slightly 
incurving,  with  a  bronzy  reverse,  and  tipped  with 
gold,  a  splashing  of  the  same  colour  serving  to  lighten 
and  beautify  the  centre.  A  very  fascinating  bloom 
is  Mrs.  Airdree,  which  is  profusely  striated  with 
rose  upon  a  white  ground.  Mons.  H.  J.  Jones, 
although  it  does  not  come  well  on  the  first  crown 
bud,  makes  a  splendid  flower  upon  the  second.  In 
colour  it  is  rosy-lilac,  with  a  silvery  reverse,  and 
petals  long  and  massive.  An  exquisite  variety  is 
Mons.  Gruyer,  with  its  huge,  pale  rose  flowers,  in 
which  a  light  yellow  tinge  is  observable  towards  the 
centre. 

Other  good  Japanese  varieties  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  are  Madame  Marius  Ricoud,  which  has  blooms 
of  a  delicate  rosy-lilac,  and  petals  long,  narrow, 
drooping,  and  much  reflexed  ;  Deuil  de  J  ules  Ferry, 
soft  violet :  this  is  a  seedling  from  Louis  Boehmer, 
and  was  sent  out  as  a  hirsute  variety,  although  at 
Earlswood  this  description  would  be  incorrect,  no 
hairs  being  visible,  although  a  few  thorny  processes 
are  observable  on  the  tips  of  most  of  the  florets  ; 
Mons.  Benjamin  Giroud,  reddish-crimson,  with 
golden-yellow  reverse,  and  petals  charmingly  fringed; 
Florence  Davis,  creamy-white  in  its  earlier  stages, 


but  passing  to  pure  white  when  fully  developed  ; 
Madame  Adrien  Armand,  lilac,  with  a  slightly  paler 
reverse,  and  long,  wavy,  and  twisted  florets ;  Madame 
Carnot,  a  superb  white,  of  which  some  enormous 
blooms  were  on  view  :  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  rich 
purple,  with  lilac  reverse ;  and  Mrs.  Libbie  Allen,  a 
rich  golden-yellow  Japanese  incurved.  The  beautiful 
hairy  varieties,  of  which  so  much  has  from  time  to 
time  been  said  in  praise,  were  well  represented  ; 
for  the  old  Hairy  Wonder  was  in  fine  form,  whilst 
the  not  less  beautiful  Louis  Boehmer  bore  some 
grand  blooms.  White  Plume,  a  sport  from  Louis 
Boehmer,  retains  all  the  graceful  contour  of  the 
latter  variety,  but  varies  from  it  in  being  of  the 
purest  white. 

Of  older  sorts  which  have  won  for  themselves 
notoriety  and  renown  on  many  a  show-board,  and 
which  well  sustained  their  reputation,  mention  should 
be  made  of  Sunflower,  Viviand  Morel,  Rose  W  ynne, 
Miss  Rita  Schroeter,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie  and 
Mdlle.  Theresa  Panckoucke.  The  incurved  section, 
although  not  nearly  so  largely  represented  as  the 
Japanese  is  by  no  means  neglected  by  Mr. 
Wells.  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  and  its 
golden  sport,  William  Tunnington,  and  Baron  Hirsch> 
all  bore  good  blooms  of  great  depth  and  quality.  To 
this  section  belongs  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  in  which 
the  flower  is  of  a  soft  lilac-pink,  very  pleasing  and 
attractive. 

In  addition  to  the  large  show-houses  a  number  of 
smaller  erections  are  filled  with  large  numbers  of 
stock  plants  in  32 -sized  pots  obtained  from  the  late 
struck  cuttings.  These  will  be  allowed  to  bear  one 
flower  each,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  they  are  true  to 
name,  and  that  the  cuttings  obtained  from  them  also 
bear  their  correct  appellations.  Many  of  these  are 
now  flowering,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  large 
the  blooms  are  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pots  in 
which  the  plants  are  accommodated. 

A  few  notes  upon  the  system  of  cultivation  pursued 
by  Mr.  Wells  with  such  success  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  our  readers.  That  it  is  not  necessary  to 
allow  the  plants  such  large  pots  as  are  usually  given 
them  is  evident,  for  some  of  the  blooms  are  of  greater 
diameter  than  the  pots  containing  the  plants.  For 
the  larger  specimens,  healthy,  short-jointed  cuttings 
are  inserted  during  December  and  January,  whilst 
from  cuttings  put  in  during  March  and  April  some 
splendid  dwarf  stocky  material  is  obtained.  Mr. 
Wells  attaches  the  utmost  importance  to  firm  potting, 
particularly  in  the  later  shifts.  Stimulants  are  not 
given  until  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots,  and  then  only  in  small  doses.  A 
chaDge  of  diet  with  regard  to  manure  is  also  implicitly 
believed  in,  although  a  bag  of  soot  is  always  kept  in 
the  water-tank ;  guano,  Thompson’s  &  Clay's  all 
being  used  in  turn,  dissolving  them  in  the  weak 
solution  of  soot.  That  this  is  a  most  successful  plan 
of  action  will  be  abundantly  manifest  to  any  visitor 
to  the  Earlswood  Nurseries  who  knows  a  really  good 
thing  when  he  sees  it,  and  who  is  able  to  appreciate 
at  its  true  value  such  an  exhibition  of  floral  beauty 
as  is  there  forthcoming. 

-I- - 

NEWS  FROM  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

The  Windward  which  was  built  as  a  Scotch  whaling 
ship,  and  sent  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  to  the 
polar  regions  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Alfred  Harms- 
worth  last  year, arrived  at  Gravesend  in  the  Thames, 
on  the  22nd  ult  ,in  rather  a  battered  condition.  Mr. 
Jackson  is  in  charge  of  the  explorations  being  carried 
on  by  the  Jackson- Harmsworth  expedition.  Mr. 
Jackson  remains  behind  in  Franz  Joseph  Land,  the 
scene  of  the  explorations,  and  intends  to  stay  there 
for  three  years  while  he  is  kept  in  communication 
with  England  once  a  year  by  the  Windward,  which 
will  thus  bring  home  the  information  concerning 
discoveries,  observations,  &c.,  once  a  year  to  Mr. 
Harmsworth. 

From  a  gardener’s  point  of  view  very  little  about 
plants  and  nothing,  perhaps,  concerning  cultivation 
can  come  from  Franz  Joseph  Land,  where  the 
temperature  in  winter  often  falls  to  45'  to  50-  below 
zero.  Mr.  Jackson,  however,  has  sent  back  sketches, 
photographs,  skins  of  the  bear  and  walrus,  natural 
history  specimens  of  the  country,  &c.  He  also  sends 
a  collection  of  plants  from  that  region  of  snow  and 
ice,  and  which  are  to  be  sent  to  Kew  in  order  to 
determine  whether  they  can  be  grown  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  made  his  headquarters  at  Cape 
Flora,  where  he  and  his  party  have  a  comfortable 
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residence  in  the  shape  of  a  large  wooden  house  built 
of  logs,  each  a  foot  square,  from  Archangel,  Russia. 
The  first  short  journey  northward  from  here,  served 
to  confirm  Mr.  Jackson's  observations  during  the 
winter  with  regard  to  the  character  of  Franz  Joseph 
Land.  He  writes  that  the  whole  country  is  covered 
with  a  perpetual  ice-sheet  only  interrupted  at  long 
intervals  along  the  coast,  by  lofty  basaltic  cliffs 
having  a  steep  slope  of  loose  stones  and  soil.  Many 
Sadges, Mosses  and  Arctic  flowering  plants  grow  upon 
these  slopes  forming  a  contrast  to  the  snow-covered 
heights  above,  as  striking  as  it  is  pleasant.  The 
number  of  old  sea  beaches,  sometimes  as  high  as 
1 20ft .  above  the  existing  one,  is  an  interesting  fact. 
The  country  generally  has  a  mean  elevation  of 
2,500ft.  above  the  sea  level. 


THE  FIRST  HYBRID  BEGONIA. 

In  your  last  week's  issue,  p.126,  Mr.  William  Napper 
makes  a  statement  which,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and 
justice,  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  or  at 
least  without  a  demand  being  made  for  absolute  proof 
in  the  form  of  confirmatory  evidence.  Mr.  Napper 
says  of  his  (and  my)  friend, Mr.  Samuel  Pope,  that  he 
“  is  the  father  of  the  tuberous  Begonia  of  gardens, 
for  the  first  hybrid  was  raised  by  him  at  the  Old 
Exeter  nursery,  and  grew  up  under  our  care,  a  cross 
between  B.  Veitchii  and  B.  Pearcei,  having  the 
brilliant  flowers  of  the  former  with  the  beautiful 
foliage  of  the  latter.  This  historical  plant  was 
christened  B.  Woodmanii,  in  compliment  to  the  late 
Dr.  Wm.  Robert  Woodman,  &c.” 

I  can  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Napper  would 
deliberately  make  this  statement  without  having  some 
proof  in  support  of  it,  and  that  proof  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  ask  your  correspondent  to  give  us. 
Will  he,  therefore,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  in  what 
year  this  “  historical  ”  plant  was  raised,  in  what  year 
it  was  put  into  commerce,  and  in  what  catalogue, 
gardening  paper,  or  botanical  publication  it  was  ever 
described  or  referred  to  in  any  way.  I  have  always 
been  under  the  impression  that  if  there  is  one  man 
more  than  another  in  this  country  who  can  fairly 
claim  to  be  "  the  father  of  the  tuberous  Begonia” 
in  the  sense  that  he  was  the  first  raiser  of  hybrid 
Begonias,  that  man  is  Mr.  John  Seden,  and  we  have 
it  on  record*  and  well  authenticated,  that  the  first  of 
his  seedlings  sent  out  by  his  employers,  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  was  B.  Sedeni,  the  result  of 
crossing  B.  boliviensis  and  an  unnamed  species 
which  was  never  sent  out.  Now,  B.  boliviensis  was 
sent  home  by  Pearce  to  the  Chelsea  firm  in  1864, 
and  I  presume  the  “  unnamed  species  ”  also,  and 
Seden  made  his  first  cross  in  1867,  B.  Sedeni  being 
one  of  the  results  of  that  cross.  This  plant  was 
first  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  held  in  the  old  council  room  at  South 
Kensington  on  June  2nd,  1869,  when  it  received  a 
First-class  Certificate,  and  was  put  into  commerce 
in  the  following  year  at  21s.  each. 

Mr.  Napper  says  that  Pope’s  first  hybrid  was 
between  B.  Veitchii  and  B.  Pearcei,  but  B.  Pearcei 
did  not  reach  Chelsea  until  1865,  or  twelve  months 
after  B.  boliviensis,  and  B.  Veitchii  was  not  received 
until  1867  ;  it  therefore  follows  that  unless  these  two 
plants  were  in  the  old  Exeter  nursery  before  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  received  them,  Mr.  Pope’s  cross 
could  not  have  been  made  before  Mr.  Seden’s.  No  ! 
Mr.  Napper,  you  must  prove  your  case  right  up  to 
the  hilt  before  Mr.  Pope's  name  can  be  put  in  front 
of  that  of  Seden,  Bull,  O'Brien,  Laing,  Van  Houtte 
and  others.  Mr.  Pope  has  done  real  good  work  in 
ihe  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  Begonia — 
all  honour  to  him  ! — but  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  now, 
in  the  face  of  well-authenticated  facts,  to  make  such 
a  preposterous  claim  on  his  behalf  without  the 
clearest  of  evidence,  and  that  evidence  should  be 
given  promptly  or  the  claim  be  withdrawn. — A  lover 
of  the  Begonia. 

- 

POLEMONIUM  CAERULEUM 
VARIEGATUM. 

The  variegated  Jacob’s  Ladder  is  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  hardy  variegated  plants,  and  is  most 
admirably  adapted  for  flower  garden  decoration, 
but  seems  like  some  other  fine  things  for  a  like 
purpose  to  have  fallen  into  the  background.  For 
a  row  near  the  front  of  a  ribbon  border  or  an  edging 
to  flower  beds  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  things 
imaginable.  It  grows  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  in 


height  and  the  leaves  are  thrown  out  from  the 
centre  stem ;  they  are  light  green  and  white,  in 
about  equal  parts,  and  are  delicately  beautiful  as 
any  Fern  frond.  To  keep  up  a  stock  of  this  and 
have  it  in  full  beauty  during  the  summer  season,  it  is 
necessary  to  lift  the  plants  during  November  or 
December  and  place  them  in  pots,  keeping  them  in  a 
cold  frame.  Use  very  light  soil  and  keep  them  just 
moist,  that  is,  neither  over  wet  or  dry  till  the 
spring.  Old  plants  generally  send  up  a  number  of 
fresh  crowns;  by  taking  them  off  in  March  and 
potting  them  into  small  pots  and  keeping  them 
close  and  moist  in  a  frame  they  soon  take  root  and 
make  nice  healthy  specimens,  which  may  be  planted 
out  early  in  May  in  the  place  allotted  to  them.  In 
these  young  plants  the  full  beauty  of  this  really  first- 
class  summer  decorative  subject  is  fully  developed. 
Old  plants  left  out  in  the  open,  although  quite 
hardy,  lose  colour  and  are  wanting  in  that  fine  varie¬ 
gation  which  is  the  principle  attraction  of  the 
plant. —  IV.  B.  G. 

- - - 

A  GREEN  CARNATION. 

Penzance  Natural  History  Society  held  a  long  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  18th  ult.  on  a  well-written  paper  by 
Miss  Allen,  of  Penzance,  the  subject  being  “A  Green 
Carnation,”  giving  a  description  of  a  curious  green 
malformation  of  a  Carnation.  The  most  peculiar 
fact,  as  stated,  was  that  the  malformation  was  per¬ 
petuated  in  cuttings  from  the  plant.  A  well-known 
botanist,  to  whom  the  Carnation  had  been  sent, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  malformation  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  aphides. 

What  is  the  Divining  Rod  ? 

Another  paper  read  at  the  same  meeting  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ”  divining  rod,”  in  which  the  writer  gave 
a  number  of  instances  of  alleged  successful  use  01 
the  divining  rod  in  searching  for  water,  particularly 
alluding  to  the  exploits  of  a  man  named  Mullins,  who 
is  said  to  have  found  water  on  many  gentlemen's 
estates,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  employed  him 
after  all  ordinary  means  have  failed.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  twig  or 
wand  were  three.  First,  that  there  is  really  a 
natural  force  to  which  some  constitutions  are  sensi¬ 
tive.  Second,  that  the  operators  really  act  on  their 
own  judgment  and  observation,  but  have  a  super¬ 
stitious  belief  in  the  green  twig  gathered  from  the 
garden  ;  and  third,  thit  they  are  very  keen  observers 
of  the  lie  of  the  country,  and  the  twig  is  only  a  blind. 
Some  interesting  photographs  of  monstrous  vegetable 
growths,  which  have  been  exceptionally  plentiful 
during  the  late  summer,  were  exhibited  —Our 
Western  Correspondent. 

- - 

OLD  PELARGONIUMS. 

I  should  like  to  give  Sepia  a  little  encouragement  as 
to  saving  old  plants  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  ;  he  says  on 
p.  108,  he  has  tried  for  several  years  but  always 
unsuccessfully.  I  may  say  I  am  always  successful  on 
this  point,  although  I  do  not  prefer  old  stuff  to  fresh- 
struck  cuttings;  but  I  always  save  some  of  the  best 
sorts,  such  as  Bronze,  Mrs.  Pollock,  and  Flower  of 
Spring. 

I  will  now  give  you  my  plan  of  saving  them.  I 
dig  them  up  very  carefully  and  clean  them  from 
decayed  leaves  and  cut  the  long  roots  back  and  sort 
them  into  sizes  ;  then  I  take  about  half  a  dozen 
plants,  and  (the  pots  varying  in  size),  I  put  the 
smallest  lot  of  six  into  5-in  pots,  the  next  into  5$-in. 
and  the  largest  into  6-in.  ones  .1  give  them  some  nice 
fresh  soil  with  a  little  sand  added  (some  think  any 
old  potting  material  is  good  enough  but  my  experi¬ 
ences  teaches  me  different.  I  give  them  clear  loam 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  sand).  After  potting,  I  put 
them  in  a  sheltered  place  out  of  doors  if  the  weather 
permits  and  give  them  a  good  soaking  of  water ; 
after  a  week  or  ten  days  I  take  them  into  the  green¬ 
house  and  give  them  a  little  heat,  enough  to  keep 
frost  out.  I  like,  if  possible,  to  take  them  up  the  first 
week  in  October.  I  do  not  cut  the  tops  off  until  the 
first  week  in  March.  I  then  cut  them  hard  back 
and  put  the  best  of  the  cuttings  in  to  strike  and 
leave  the  old  plants  to  push  out  again,  which  they  do 
and  make  real  good  plants.  I  leave  them  as  they 
are,  remove  them  to  a  frame  in  April  and  separate 
them  at  bedding-out  time.  I  find  the  plan  to  answer 
admirably.  If  Sepia  would  act  upon  it  I  think  he 
would  be  highly  pleased  with  the  result. — C. 
Williams,  Belmont  House,  Doncaster. 


ISCELLANY. 


JAPANESE  TOAD  LILY. 

This  is  evidently  well  grown  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq  , 
L.R.S.,  in  his  beautiful  gardens  at  Weybridge  and 
Wiseley,  Surrey,  judging  from  the  bunch  of  well- 
flowered  stems  which  he  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  15th  ult. 
The  stems  were  well  furnished  with  foliage  and  the 
flowers  were  borne  in  numerous  clusters  from  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  The  perianth  measures 
about  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  is  white, 
more  or  less  densely  spotted  or  blotched  with 
purple,  giving  rise  probably  to  the  English  name  of 
this  Liliaceous  plant.  Botanically  it  is  Tricyrtis 
hirta,  the  generic  name  referring  to  the  gibbous 
character  of  the  three  outer  segments.  The  plant 
requires  a  warm,  sheltered  position  but  not  a  dry 
one,  to  bring  it  to  the  flowering  stage  in  our  rather 
fickle  and  uncertain  climate.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
but  the  flowering  stems  are  liable  to  injury  from  an 
early  advent  of  frost.  Mr.  Wilson’s  treatment  of  it 
certainly  meets  with  great  success. 

CAREX  VARIEGATA. 

Under  this  name,  a  beautiful  variety  of  a  Sedge 
received  a  certificate,  some  years  ag6,  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  No  cultivator, 
apparently,  has  ever  flowered  it,  so  that  its  botanical 
determination  has  been  impossible  In  spite  of  its 
graceful  beauty,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  anything  like 
good  condition.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  plants  are 
more  often  than  otherwise  kept  in  too  high  a 
temperature  An  intermediate  house  seems  most 
conducive  to  its  welfare,  judging  from  the  fine 
specimens  we  noted  in  the  gardens  of  V.  L  Oliver 
Esq.,  Whitmore  Lodge,  Sunningdale,  Berks.  Mr. 
J.  Cowie,  his  gardener,  gives  the  plant  in  question 
no  special  treatment,  yet  the  long,  grassy  leaves  are 
12  in.  to  14  in.  long  and  hang  down  over  the  pots  in 
a  most  graceful  manner.  They  are  narrowly  linear, 
and  bright  green,  with  more  distinctly  white  edges 
than  are  possessed  by  those  of  its  congener,  Carex 
brunnea  variegata,  which  everybody  can  grow  and 
which  is  often  but  erroneonsly  named  Carex  japonica 
variegata.  Notwithstanding  this  fine  growth  it  has 
never,  however,  shown  any  disposition  to  throw  up 
flower  stems.  It  is  nevertheless  very  ornamental, 
and  perfectly  distinct  from  its  congener  above 
mentioned  as  well  as  the  better-known  Scirpus 
riparius  (Isolepis  gracilis). 

A  GRAND  PLANT  OF  STAPELIA  GIGANTEA. 

A  huge  plant  of  this  striking  species  has  been 
flowering  for  the  last  two  months  in  the  gardens  of 
Lord  Harlech,  Tetworth  Sunningdale,  Berks.  Mr. 
Edge,  his  gardener,  says  a  very  small  piece  was 
received  from  the  Cape  about  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
and  having  been  put  in  a  basket  has  thriven  ever 
since.  We  counted  eight  stout  pendent  stems,  each 
about  two  feet  long,  with  numerous,  short,  ascending 
branches  upon  them.  The  other  day,  four  of  its 
gigantic  flowers,  each  measuring  a  foot  in  diameter 
were  fully  expanded  and  six  more  were  on  the  point 
of  expansion.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  finely 
wrinkled  and  densely  marked  transversely  with 
brownish-red  lines.  The  corona  is  dark  purplish- 
brown.  The  whole  surface  is  covered  with  shaggy 
woolly  hairs,  which  are  gray,  especially  on  the  edges, 
while  those  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower  have  a 
velvety  red  flush.  The  plant  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  Cape  in  1862,  and  has,  therefore,  had 
plenty  of  time  to  attain  a  large  size,  but  we  must 
confess  that  the  plant  under  notice  is  many  times 
the  size  of  all  the  specimens  that  have  yet  come 
under  our  notice,  so  that  the  treatment  given  it  by  Mr. 
Edge,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  its  require¬ 
ments.  The  fully  expanded  flowers  at  a  certain  stage, 
and  especially  under  the  influence  of  sunshine,  are 
possessed  of  a  quality  of  which  we  must  speak  in  bated 
breath.  They  are  strongly  and  peculiarly  fetid  so 
that  the  plant,  locally,  has  acquired  a  special  name 
which  need  not  be  mentioned.  The  flies  are  deceived , 
lured,  and  induced  to  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  flowers, 
and  the  young  grubs  hatch  out  to  be  disappointed 
with  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face. 

BANANA  PLANTATIONS. 

In  the  Canary  Islands  these  are  very  picturesque. 
They  are  planted  about  1,000  to  the  acre,  and  taka 
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about  eighteen  months  to  come  into  bearing.  The 
first  harvest  yields  one  bunch  to  each  plant,  but 
suckers  arise  from  the  rootstock  and  form  a  stool  of 
stems,  each  bearing  a  bunch. 

SLOE  WINE 

In  many  districts  the  fruits  of  Prunus  spinosa, 
known  as  sloes,  are  still  very  abundant  and  well 
worth  gathering.  Those  who  know  how  to  utilise 
this  wild  fruit  turn  their  knowledge  to  account  in 
the  production  of  a  wholesome  and  agreeable 
British  wine.  One  method  of  doing  this  is  to 
remove  the  fruits  from  their  stalks  and  put  them  in 
a  large  stoneware  or  glass  vessel  that  has  been 
made  perfectly  clean.  Add  the  same  quantity  of 
water  as  there  is  fruit,  pouring  it  over  the  latter  in 
a  boiling  state.  Stir  the  sloes  up  once  a  day,  and 
on  the  sixth  day  strain  them  off ;  to  every  gallon  of  the 
liquid  thus  obtained  add  four  pounds  of  good  sugar, 
and  after  the  latter  is  dissolved  add  a  pint  of  brandy 
to  every  gallon  and  a  half  of  the  mixture.  It  is  now 
ready  to  be  put  into  casks  which  should  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean  to  avoid  taintiDg  the  wine.  Keeping 
this  end  in  view,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
damaged  and  decayed  fruits  should  on  no  account 
be  used,  otherwise  the  flavour  of  the  wine  will  be 
impaired.  Keep  it  in  the  cask  for  one  or  two  years 
before  using,  as  it  improves  during  this  time. 

SOME  PYRUS  FRUITS. 

Under  the  term  Pyrus  are  included  many  useful 
and  ornamental  trees.  As  flowering  trees  or  shrubs 
several  are  well-known  and  highly  appreciated  :  P. 
japonica  perhaps  figuring  as  prominently  as  any  of 
them.  The  bright,  deep  scarlet  flowers  of  this 
species  are  freely  produced  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  ;  but  the  large,  green,  oval,  fragrant  fruits 
are  not  so  often  seen.  P.  Maulei  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  preceding,  but  while  its  flowers  are 
rather  bright  red  than  deep  scarlet,  its  fruits  are 
golden-yellow,  and  possess  an  agreeable  but  in- 
discribable  pungent  perfume.  Moreover,  in  this 
case  the  fruits  are  said  to  make  an  excellent  con¬ 
serve.  P.  floribunda,  as  the  specific  name  would 
imply,  is  free-floweriDg,  and  consequently  more 
ornamental  than  many  of  its  congeners.  As  a 
consequence,  also,  it  produces  fruits  more  freely, 
but  these  are  less  in  point  of  size  than  those  of  the 
other  species  mentioned.  The  fruits  also  differ  in 
shape,  being  more  spherical.  They  are  all  of 
Japanese  origin,  and  in  a  season  like  the  past  do 
much  more  credit  to  their  mother-land  than  is  usual 
in  such  an  erratic  clime  as  ours.  These  fruits  came 
from  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  "  earthly  paradise  ”  at  Wey- 
bridge,  Surrey :  and  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bridges, 
of  Brentford,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  at  an  ordinary  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Society. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W . 

A  FINE  ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE. 

Seldom  is  this  fine  Adiantum  found  in  first-class 
condition  in  private  establishments.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  here  and  there  it  grows  well  without 
any  special  effort,  while  in  the  majority  of  places  it 
seems  to  baffle  even  the  most  careful  treatment.  One 
of  the  finest  specimens  that  has  ever  come  under  my 
notice  is  in  the  garden  of  John  McMaster,  Esq.,  The 
Holt.  Canterbury.  Here  Mr.  Rye,  the  gardener, 
grows  it  to  perfection.  One  plant,  three  years  old, 
is  at  the  present  time  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  several 
younger  pieces  bid  fair  to  rival  the  older  specimen 
in  due  course.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
compost  used  there  seemed  to  be  a  preponderance 
of  loam,  which  has  much  to  do  with  Mr.  Rye’s  un¬ 
doubted  success  in  growing  the  plant  so  well,  but  it 
would  be  interesting  and  instructive  if  Mr.  Rye 
would  place  before  the  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World  the  method  of  culture  he  adopts  so 
successfully. — James  Gibson. 


WORM-EATING  SLUGS. 

Last  week,  when  lifting  some  Pear  trees  from  a 
south  wall,  we  found  two  worm-eating  slugs,  each 
about  half  an  inch  in  length.  They  presented  rather 
a  curious  appearance  when  unearthed,  for  they  had 
between  them  a  worm, each  slug  having  swallowed  one 
extremity,  and  the  worm  connecting  them.  At  first 
sight  they  appeared  as  one  slug  much  thickened  at 
each  end,  but  when  placed  in  a  box  one  gourmand 
released  his  meal,  disgusted,  no  doubt,  at  the  treat¬ 
ment  given  it. — A .  P. 


NUT  CULTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  paper  dealing  with  the  culture  of  the  Nut  in 
England,  was  read  by  J.  Omer  Cooper,  Esq.,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
Westminster  Drill  Hall,  on  the  15th  ult.,  Mr.  George 
Norman  presiding.  In  his  opening  remarks,  the  essay¬ 
ist  gave  a  fairly  minute  description  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plant,  and  referred  it  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  system  of  Botanical  classification,  viz  , 
the  natural  order  Amentaceae.  With  regard  to 
geographical  distribution,  the  Hazel  (Anglo-Saxon 
Hast  or  Hdsel)  is  found  in  Europe,  Northern  Africa, 
and  Central  Asia,  and  was  a  plant  of  considerable 
note  among  our  forefathers,  for  we  find  that  the 
Hazel  twig  was  the  emblem  or  sceptre  of  authority 
amongst  many  of  the  warlike  tribes  that  once  in¬ 
habited  this  country.  Shakespeare  refers  to  the 
hazel  by  making  Petruccio  say  that  “  Kate  was 
like  the  Hazel  twig.”  The  Hazel  had  also  acquired 
considerable  prominence  in  the  fashioning  of 
"divining  rods,”  which  used  to  be  so  highly  thought 
of,  and  so  implicitly  believed  in,  for  the  discovery  of 
concealed  objects,  such  as  silver,  water,  etc.  The 
practice  of  divining  was  even  now  in  vogue  to  some 
extent,  and  many  curious  accounts  of  water  dis¬ 
covered  by  this  means  cropped  up  now  and  again. 
The  wood  of  the  Hazel  was  very  close  and  firm  in 
texture,  whitish-red  in  colour,  and  weighed,  when 
dried,  forty-nine  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot. 
It  was  employed  to  some  extent  for  purposes  of 
turnery.  A  light  charcoal  was  made  from  it  which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  crayons,  and  is  also  highly 
thought  of  by  gunpowder  makers. 

Filbert,  Mr.  Cooper  went  on  to  say,  was  the  name 
given  to  the  cultivated  nut.  The  origin  of  the  name 
was  uncertain,  but  according  to  Junius  and  Skinner 
"  was  corrupted  from  full  and  beard  ox  full  of  beard, 
from  its  long  beards  or  husks,  whence  it  is  called  in 
German,  bart-nuss,  i.e,  beard-nut ;  according  to 
Gower  from  Phillis  ;  '*  Phillis  was  shape  into  a  nutte- 
tree  that  all  men  it  might  see ;  and  after  Phillis 
Philberd  this  tree  was  cleped  in  the  yerd.”  In  German 
the  name  usually  given  it  was  Lambertsnusz ;  in 
Old  German  Lambertische  nusz — i.e.,  Nut  from  Lom¬ 
bardy.  As  to  the  precise  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  cultivated  Nut  or  Filbert  into  Great  Britain  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  possibly  Kent  was 
the  first  county  into  which  it  made  its  entry,  but  this 
was  also  a  matter  of  conjecture,  based  however, 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Filbert  was  more  largely 
cultivated  in  Kent  than  in  any  other  county. 

In  dealing  with  propagation  the  essayist  stated 
that  the  best  plants  result  from  layers.  Grafting  is 
also  extensively  resorted  to,  and  plants  raised  in  this 
way  are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  be  encumbered  by 
suckers  at  the  base  as  those  obtained  from  layers. 
The  soil  that  suits  the  Filbert  best  is  a  rich  dry 
loam  with  a  strong  bottom,  although  a  clayey  soil 
that  contains  quantities  of  flints  also  suits  it  well. 
With  regard  to  the  space  to  be  allowed  the  trees, 
different  growers  varied  slightly.  Some  advocated 
planting  twelve  feet  apart  each  way,  whilst  others 
did  not  give  so  much  rcom.  Another  system  was  to 
plant  the  rows  twenty-four  feet  apart,  and  then  to 
utilise  the  intervening  space  for  the  accommodation 
of  Apple  or  Damson  trees,  the  former  preferably,  as 
the  latter,  among  other  disadvantages,  did  not  pay, 
and  this  was  after  all  the  most  important  considera¬ 
tion.  As  a  remunerative  industry  for  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  to  take  up,  the  culture  of  Nuts  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  If  the  trees  are  planted 
twelve  feet  apart  each  way,  about  300  will  go  to  the 
acre.  A  friend  of  his  who  had  planted  Nuts  in  this 
way.during  an  ordinary  year,  had  obtained  a  sufficient 
crop  to  bring  him  in  about  £140  sterling,  whilst  in 
another  place  the  average  crop  for  five  years,  in  which 
were  included  one  very  plentiful  and  one  very  scanty 
year,  had  been  1,621  lbs.  per  acre,  the  produce 
selling  at  the  rate  of  about  £7  per  100  lbs. — not  a 
bad  return  by  any  means.  Mr.  Cooper  then 
mentioned  some  of  the  best  varieties  to  plant,  naming 
among  others  the  Kent  Cob,  Redskin,  and  Webb’s 
Prize  Cob,  the  last  being  an  especially  hardy  and 
prolific  sort. 

Of  enemies  the  essayist  assured  his  audience  the 
Filbert  had  its  full  share,  over  ninety  different 
insects  evincing  a  partiality  for  it.  Aphides  and 
froghoppers  were  especially  troublesome,  as  besides 
devouring  the  leaves  they  spoiled  the  fruit  by  their 
glutinous  excretions,  and  thus  considerably  reduced 
its  market  value.  Squirrels,  too,  were  often  ex¬ 
ceedingly  troublesome,  more  especially  where  there 


were  woods  in  close  proximity  to  the  plantations. 
Of  birds  the  nuthatch  was  the  most  greedy,  and  the 
tap,  tap,  of  its  strong  bill  as  it  hammered  away  at 
the  Nut,  which,  previous  to  commencing  operations, 
it  had  adroitly  fixed  in  the  fork  of  a  branch,  might 
be  heard  on  every  hand.  Tomtits,  usually  so 
mischievous,  appeared  to  leave  the  Filbert  alone — 
possibly  it  was  too  hard  a  nut  for  them  to  crack. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Lathraea  Squam- 
aria  which  was  a  parasite  upon  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  con¬ 
cluded  the  proceedings. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

A  Useful  Guide  Book. 

The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivator’s  Guide  Book. 
By  H.  A.  Burberry,  F.R.H.S.,  Orchid  grower 
at  Highbury,  Birmingham  (the  residence  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.)  Second 
Edition.  Price  5s.  Liverpool :  Blake  and 
Mackenzie,  Printers  and  Publishers,  1895. 

If  the  price  of  this  book  has  been  somewhat  in¬ 
creased,  the  improvement  upon  the  first  edition  more 
than  warrants  it.  Four  coloured  plates,  each  repre¬ 
senting  nine  to  twelve  species  of  Orchids  have  been 
added  :  On  the  opposite  page  to  each  plate,  the  same 
species  are  outlined  in  black  and  white,  with  a  cipher 
to  each  furnishing  a  key  to  its  identity.  The 
numerous  woodcuts  and  process  block  illustrations  of 
the  first  edition  are  again  reproduced.  Various 
corrections  have  been  made,  and  some  chapters  of 
interest  added,  including  a  chapter  on  questions  that 
have  been  put  to  the  author  by  various  Orchid 
growers  throughout  the  country,  and  to  which  he 
appends  ample  replies.  The  book  is  consequently 
somewhat  larger.  The  text  is  admirably  printed  and 
the  editing  or  reading  of  the  proofs  has  been  more 
carefully  done,  though  some  points  may  still  be  dis¬ 
puted  by  the  more  captious  critics.  For  instance, 
instead  of  Vanda  coerulea,  Cattleya  Trianae,  and 
C.  Harrisoniana,  we  should  write  Vanda  caerulea, 
Cattleya  Trianaei  and  C.  Loddigesii  Harrisoniae,  &c. 

The  author,  moreover,  makes  no  pretensions  at 
being  perfect  in  literary  compilation,  nor  that  he  is  a 
botanist.  His  object  is  to  assist  the  amateur  in 
making  a  commencement  at  the  interesting  business  of 
cultivating  Orchids,  and  to  place  his  information  and 
the  result  of  his  experience  before  the  amateur  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  understood  and  appreciated. 
In  the  first  edition  he  described  two  dozen  Orchids 
suitable  for  cool  house  culture,  and  as  many  for  each 
of  the  intermediate  and  warm  houses.  A  supple¬ 
mentary  list  has  been  added  in  this  case,  just  doub¬ 
ling  and  bringing  the  number  up  to  seventy-two. 
This  should  be  sufficient  for  the  beginner,  for  if  he 
has  mastered  their  culture  successfully,  he  may  go 
on  adding  to  his  collection  indefinitely. 

In  the  supplementary  list,  Cy  pripedium  venustum  is 
given  as  a  warm  house  Orchid,  whereas  it  is  relegated 
to  the  intermediate- house  in  a  lengthy  and  useful, 
tabulated  list.  We  have  seen  it  repeatedly  grown  in 
a  cool  house  under  the  same  conditions  as  C.  insigne, 
and  have  no  doubt  it  may  be  successfully  grown 
under. either  of  those  conditions.  We  are  surprised 
however  that  Dendrobium  jamesianum  should  have 
been  allocated  as  a  cool  house  Orchid,  while  D. 
Pierardi  is  placed  in  the  warm  house.  The  con¬ 
ditions  might  well  be  reversed.  No  doubt  the 
author  gives  sound  advice  when  he  advises  the 
amateur  to  cut  off  the  flower  spikes  of  Qncidium 
marshallianum  every  alternate  year  to  enable  a 
beautiful  but  troublesome  Orchid  to  recuperate  ;  but 
few  amateurs,  we  are  afraid,  would  have  the  heart  to 
do  it.  The  book  on  the  whole  is  handsome  and 
attractive  enough  to  place  on  the  drawing-room 
table. 
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SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  October  igth. — The  exhibits  on 
this  occasion  were  not  so  numerous  as  was  the  case 
a  fortnight  ago,  but  the  falling  away  was  principally 
on  the  score  of  hot-house  plants,  which  were  doubt¬ 
lessly  kept  at  home  on  account  of  the  cold  weather. 
Chrysanthemums  figured  largely,  and  Orchids  more 
than  held  their  own.  Fruit  and  vegetables,  especially 
the  latter,  were  plentiful  and  in  grand  condition. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  staged  a  showy 
group  of  Cattleya  labiata  in  a  great  variety  of  colour, 
some  of  the  varieties  being  indeed  grand,  both  in  the 
size  and  rich  hue  of  the  lip.  They  also  had  Cypri- 
pedium  Charlesworthii,  C.  arthurianum,  and  a 
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charming  yellow  variety  of  C.  insigne,  named  C.  i. 
Laura  Kimball,  which  is  quite  new  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  cut  flowers,  including  Oncidium 
varicosum,  Cattleya  labiata,  C.  dowiana  aurea, 
Vanda  amesiana,  and  Cypripedium  insigne  Maulei. 
A  showy  and  attractive  collection  of  cut  flowers  of 
some  splendid  varieties  of  Cattleyas  was  exhibited 
by  Thomas  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson), 
Stand  Hall,  Manchester.  Amongst  them  we  noted 
C.  dowiana  aurea  johnsoniana,  C.  d.  a.  magnifica, 
C.  labiata  rubens,  C.  1.  Excelsior,  C.  maxima,  Cypri¬ 
pedium  spicerianum  virescens,  and  others  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  a 
mixed  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  we  noticed  some 
grand  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata,  Laelia  marginata, 
Habenaria  Susannae,  Catasetum  christyanum,  and 
tall  branching  specimens  of  Oncidium  varicosum 
Rogersii  and  O.  tigrinum.  A  bigeneric  hybrid 
named  Laeliocattleya  andreana  was  shown  by  A. 
Truffaut,  Esq.,  40,  Rue  des  Chantiers,  Versailles. 
Cattleya  labiata  Wingfield  var.  was  shown  by  Mrs. 
Wingfield  (gardener,  Mr.  Empson),  Ampthill  House, 
Ampthill. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Chap¬ 
man),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  exhibited  a 
compact  little  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  a  large 
and  well-flowered  piece  of  Oncidium  ornithorhyn- 
chum  albiflorum  was  the  most  conspicuous  object. 
Numerous  Cypripediums,  including  C.  insigne  Cam¬ 
bridge  Lodge  variety,  C.  Charles  Richman,  C.  allan- 
ianum  superbum  (a  new  hybrid),  the  beautiful 
Cattleya  hardyana  and  C  labiata  R.  I.  Measures' 
var.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Geo.  C.  Raphael,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Adams), 
Englefield  Green,  exhibited  some  fine  forms  of 
Cattleya  labiata  and  Vanda  caerulea  Raphael’s  var. 
That  strange-looking  Orchid,  Houlletia  tigrina,  was 
exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  F. 
Hardy,  Esq.,  Cheshire,  for  a  showy  collection  of 
plants  and  cut  flowers  of  Cattleyas,  including  C. 
labiata,  C.  1.  alba,  C.  Harrisii,  C.  bowringiana  gigan- 
tea,  and  others.  Wilberforce  Bryant,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  D,  Kemp),  Slough,  showed  a  spike  of 
Cattleya  labiata  Stoke  Park  var.,  bearing  five  showy 
blooms. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a 
group  of  Hybrid  Orchids,  including  Laeliocattleya 
statteriana,  L.  Euphrosyne,  Cattleya  Eurydice,  C. 
Mantinii,  Cypripedium  Thora,  and  C.  Bruno,  all  of 
which  possessed  something  peculiarly  characteristic. 
Alongside  of  this  collection  was  a  group  of  the  new 
double  winter-flowering  Begonias  raised  by  the  firm, 
including  a  charming  variety  named  Success,  having 
carmine  flowers  and  a  yellow  centre  to  the  rosette 
of  petals.  Cypripedium  Clotho  and  Cattleya  labiata 
youngeana  were  shown  by  R.  Young,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  Poyntz),  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool.  A  fine 
piece  of  Cattleya  Mantinii  colorata,  bearing  six 
flowers  on  a  stem,  was  exhibited  by  M.  Georges 
Mantin,  Chateau  de  Bel-Air,  France. 

Chrysanthemums,  although  not  present  in  such 
strong  force  as  might  have  been  expected  were  yet 
fairly  represented.  The  only  group  of  plants  in  pots 
was  contributed  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Son.  This 
was  a  really  grand  exhibit,  and  thoroughly  deserved 
the  Silver  Flora  Medal  awarded  it  by  the  committee. 
Viviand  Morel,  Louise,  International,  Charles  Davis, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Sunflower,  and  Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
were  especially  conspicuous,  carrying  large  well-de¬ 
veloped  blooms.  Cut  blooms  were  exhibited  by  several 
well-known  growers.  Amongst  them  was  Mr.  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  Ipswich,  who  had  good  samples  of  Elsie 
Teichmann,  Edith  Tabor  and  Miss  Bostock  ;  Mr.  W. 
Tidy,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant,  Herts,  who 
had  a  good  incurved  variety,  Zealandia ;  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  Maidenhead,  with  Charles  Young,  Dorothy 
Gibson,  Ada  Fulford,  and  Rose  Owen  in  first-class 
condition;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  who  had  Madame 
A.  Maulin,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Whittle  among  the  Japanese, 
and  C.  H.  Curtis,  D.  B.  Crane  and  Mr.  Jas.  Murray 
among  the  incurved  section  in  grand  order  ;  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Earlswood  Nuseries,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  made  to  Mr.  H.  Briscoe- 
Ironside,  Cedar  Lodge,  Burgess  Hill,  for  the  rotary 
Chrysanthemum  stands,  tastefully  filled  with  flowers, 
submitted  by  him.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 


Swanley,  Kent,  showed  bunches  of  cut  blooms  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  Fashion  and  Yellow 
Source  d'Or,  the  lovely  single  variety  Miss  Annie 
Holden,  and  a  few  named  Cannas.  From  Messrs. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  came  examples  of  the 
rarely-met-with  Lycoris  aurea  and  Lilium 
nepalense. 

Mr.  G.  Bond,  gardener  to  S.  F.  Fisher,  Esq.,  The 
Grove,  Streatham,  staged  a  considerable  number  of 
remarkably  well-grown  Crotons  in  48-sized  pots. 
Many  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  were  repre¬ 
sented,  and  the  foliage  throughout  was  clean, 
healthy,  and  wonderfully  well  coloured,  and  re¬ 
flected  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Bond's  skill  as  a 
cultivator  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Vegetables  formed  a  prime  feature  of  the  show, 
several  of  the  exhibits  being  of  a  very  extensive  and 
comprehensive  character.  One  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  exhibits  in  this  section  was  undoubtedly 
the  large  display  of  Potatos  made  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading.  The  collection  consisted 
of  thirty-one  distinct  varieties,  which  they  have 
from  time  to  time  introduced,  notably  the  far-famed 
Magnum  Bonum,  which  has  acquired  for  itself  a 
name  and  fame  as  a  splendid  disease  resisting 
variety.  Supreme,  Windsor  Castle,  Triumph, 
Satisfaction,  Flourball,  and  Harbinger ;  all  these 
sorts  have  abundantly  proved  themselves  to  be  some 
of  the  very  best  in  cultivation,  for  besides  being 
heavy  croppers,  and,  from  their  robust  constitution, 
splendid  disease-resisters,  they  possess  superb 
cooking  qualities,  a  most  important  point  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  merits  of  any  Potato.  The  tubers 
placed  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  upon  the  Drill 
Hall  tables  were  throughout  of  great  size  and 
weight,  clean,  well-grown,  and  free  from  spot  or 
blemish  of  any  kind.  In  addition  to  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  sorts,  several  seedlings  not  yet  upon  the 
market  were  forthcoming,  which  gave  good  promise 
of  adding  yet  further  to  the  lists  of  reliable 
varieties.  Very  interesting,  moreover,  were  the 
tubers  of  Solanum  tuberosum,  S.  etuberosum,  S. 
Maglia,  and  such  novelties  as  Papa  d'Amarylla,  Fir 
Apple  (both  red  and  white),  Almond,  and  Congo 
Potatos.  A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  in 
recognition  of  this  superb  exhibit. 

A  collection  of  vegetables  which  included 
Cabbages,  Leeks,  Turnips,  and  Potatos  was  contribu¬ 
ted  by  Messrs.  H. Cannell  &  Sons.  Potatos  especially 
were  present  in  great  numbers,  such  well-known 
sorts  as  Mrs.  Breese,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early 
Rose,  Jenny  Deans,  Best  of  All,  Come  to  Stay,  and 
Schoolmaster  were  well  and  worthily  represented,  as, 
indeed,  were  a  host  of  other  varieties  too  numerous 
to  mention.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

A  large  collection  of  vegetables  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Empson,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill,  Bucks.  Kales,  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  Cabbages,  Leeks,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Tomatos,  Celery,  and  roots  of  all  kinds  were 
in  abundance,  and  were  wonderfully  neat  and 
meritorious  samples  (Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

A  small  group  of  salads  of  various  kinds  came 
from  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  Syon 
House,  Brentford  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Mr 
Wythes  had  also  a  very  nice  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  Among  the  former  such  sorts  as  Ribston 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Lord  Derby,  Warner's  King,  and  Blenheim  Orange 
were  excellent,  whilst  of  Pears,  Beurre  Diel,  Nouvelle 
Fulvie,  and  Mons.  Leon  de  Clerc  were  excellent 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  most  interesting  feature  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  Stirling.  It  consisted 
of  a  collection  of  Grapes  and  Tomatos  which  had 
stood  the  long  railway  journey  remarkably  well.  The 
appearance  of  the  fruit  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
tasteful  way  in  which  it  was  arranged  on  the  table, 
two  screens  of  white  canvas,  decorated  with  beauti¬ 
fully-coloured  vine  leaves  in  all  the  rich  glory  of  the 
first  stages  of  autumnal  decay,  serving  as  a  splendid 
background  for  the  bunches  of  Grapes  and  trusses 
of  Tomatos  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

- - 

OBITUARY. 

With  deep  regret  we  have  to  record  the  passing 
away  of  a  famous  horticulturist  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Christian  Frederick  Bause,  whose  death,  after  a 
long  and  very  painful  illness,  took  place  at  his 
residence,  the  Morland  Nursery,  Portland  Road, 
South  Norwood,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  ult. 


For  many  months  past  it  was  but  too  evident  to  his 
family  and  friends  that  poor  Bause’s  days  were 
numbered,  his  sufferings  arising  from  some  internal 
complaint  that  set  diagnosis  at  defiance,  and  for 
which  he  could  obtain  no  medical  relief.  He  well 
knew  that  his  end  was  near,  and  bore  his  severe 
trials  with  great  fortitude.  By  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bause,  horticulture  has  lost  one  of  her  most  famous 
sons,  a  man  of  rare  skill  as  a  hybridist  and  plant 
cultivator,  and  one  whose  personal  characteristics — 
enthusiasm  in  his  work,  genial  and  kindly  manners, 
and  whole-hearted  good  nature— endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Bause  was  born  fifty-six  years  ago  at 
Rodichen,  near  Gotha,  in  Thuringia,  and  commenced 
to  work  in  the  nurseries  of  his  native  land  at  a 
very  early  age.  Propagating  became  his  favourite 
vocation,  and  in  this  he  soon  became  an  adept,  so 
skilful,  in  fact,  and  so  uniformly  successful  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  had  many  superiors.  His  last  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  Continent  was  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Baroness  de  Rothschild  at  the  Pavilion  de 
Pregny,  Geneva,  whence  he  came  to  England  in 
1863  and  found  employment  with  Mr.  Hermann 
Herbst,  at  the  Kew  Nursery,  Richmond.  In  1865 
he  became  propagator  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  there  found 
ample  scope  for  the  display  of  his  talent  as  a  propa¬ 
gator  and  his  skill  as  a  hybridist.  One  of  his 
earliest  achievements  was  the  raising  of  the  first 
batch  of  hybrid  Coleuses  (between  C.  Gibsoni  and 
C.  Verschaffeltii)  ever  obtained  in  this  country,  and 
the  sale  of  a  dozen  of  which  at  Stevens’  Rooms  in 
April,  1868,  for  £390,  created  somewhat  of  a 
sensation  among  plant  growers,  and  set  a  fashion 
that  lasted  for  some  years  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  nursery  trade.  It  was  one  of  the  conditions  of 
sale  that  the  whole  of  the  batch  of  plants  raised 
with  the  exception  of  the  selected  dozen  should  be 
destroyed,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writer,  then 
working  under  Bause,  to  carry  out  the  council’s 
edict,  which  was  done  with  great  regret  for  many 
varieties  were  so  destroyed  that  had  more  merit  than 
many  which  have  been  certificated  since.  Bause 
also  raised  at  Chiswick  that  very  beautiful  varie¬ 
gated  stove  foliage  plant,  Dieffenbachia  Bausei, 
some  beautiful  tricolor-leaved  Pelargoniums,  then  in 
the  heyday  of  their  glory,  some  yellow-leaved 
Caladiums,  and  the  first  golden-leaved  Fuchsia  that 
we  ever  had. 

In  1869  Mr  Bause  left  Chiswick  and  entered  the 
service  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea,  as 
foreman  of  the  Fern  department,  subsequently  taking 
charge  of  the  new  plant  department,  then  a  very 
responsible  position.  Here  he  raised  a  number  of 
beautiful  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Anthuriums,  Poin- 
settias,  &c.  In  the  autumn  of  1873  the  late  Mr.  John 
Wills  took  a  large  nursery  at  Anerley,  of  which  Mr. 
Bause  became  the  manager,  and  soon  added  to  his 
reputation  as  a  hybridist  by  raising  a  magnificent 
batch  of  new  Dracaenas,  many  of  which  still  hold 
their  own  against  sorts  sent  out  since.  He  also 
greatly  improved  the  erect-flowering  type  of  Gloxinia, 
and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  raising  of 
new  Ferns  in  which  he  was  also  exceedingly 
successful,  several  very  beautiful  things  being 
obtained  which  will  keep  his  memory  green  for  many 
a  year  to  come.  In  1884  he  started  a  new  nursery  at 
South  Norwood,  beginning  with  a  few  houses  and 
adding  others  as  circumstances  permitted,  until  he 
last  year  completed  his  original  scheme  of  building 
operations,  for  which  he  worked  so  hard  and 
incessantly,  alas  !  only  to  see  his  ttisk  accomplished, 
not  to  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  Here  he 
made  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Caladiums,  and  Palms  a 
speciality,  raising  many  new  sorts  of  the  first  three 
named  popular  subjects,  besides  several  more  new 
Ferns.  Two  years  ago  he  was  successful  in  raising 
what  he  had  long  tried  to  obtain — a  fine  batch  of 
dwarf,  [compact-habited  Caladiums  which  subse¬ 
quently  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  and  some  of  which  have  already  been  put  into 
commerce,  in  due  time,  as  we  believe,  to  become 
exceedingly  popular  for  decorative  purposes.  To  no 
other  raiser  of  new  plants  has  it  been  given,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  to  raise  so  many 
splendid  novelties,  and  when  the  horticultural 
history  of  our  time  comes  to  be  written,  may  the 
grand  achievements  of  Christian  Frederick  Bause 
find  a  worthy  record  ! 

The  mortal  remains  of  our  old  friend  were  laid  at 
rest  on  Monday  last  in  the  churchyard  at  Shirley, 
near  Croydon,  in  the  presence  of  his  sorrowing  family 
and  of  many  attached  friends,  including  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  Mr.  Marshall,  Chairman  of  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Barron,  Mr.  Head,  Mr.  Laing,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Laing,  Mr.  Wynne  and  Mr.  Wright.  Mr. 
Bause  has  left  a  widow,  three  sons  and  two  daughters 
to  mourn  his  loss.  His  eldest  son— and  a  worthy 
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son  of  a  worthy-  sire  he  truly  is — has  for  some  time 
had  practipally  the  management  of  the  business,  and 
by  him  it  will  be  carried  on  in  the  future,  as  may 
earnestly  be  wished,  with  as  great  success  as  in  the 
past. 

- - 

BY  SPECIAL  WIRE. 

October  30 th,  1895. 

Our  Teignmouth  correspondent  says  a  good  show 
was  opened  there  this  morning.  The  awards  were  : 
— Eighteen  Japanese,  open:  first,  G  W.  Drake, 
Cathays,  Cardiff;  second,  V.  Stuckey,  Esq.,  Lang- 
port,  Somerset  ;  third.  A.  D.  Paul,  Esq.  Eighteen 
incurved,  open  :  first,  V.  Stuckey,  Esq,  ;  second,  H. 
Hammond  Spencer,  Esq. ;  third,  Miss  Fripp. 
Group  of  Chrysanthemums  :  Col.  Halford  Thomp¬ 
son,  Teignmouth;  H.  H.  Spencer,  Esq.  Two 
bunches  of  Black  Grapes  :  first,  V.  Stuckey,  Esq. 
(Gros  Colman)  ;  second,  the  Rev.  H.  Hutchins. 
Two  bunches  White  Grapes:  first,  Rev  H. 
Hutchins,  Teignmouth  (Golden  Queen)  ;  second,  H. 
H.  Spencer,  Esq.  Group  of  miscellaneous  plants: 
first,  H.  H.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Teignmouth  ;  second,  Col. 
Halford  Thompson. 

There  was  a  large  competition  in  the  classes  for 
Apples  and  Pears,  all  being  of  remarkably  fine 
quality.  Groups  of  plants  not  for  competition  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hannaford  &  Son,  Teignmouth, 
and  Mr  H  J.  Stamp,  Bishopsteignton. 

Blackheath  Show,  opened  October  30th.  The 
awards  are: — Class  I.,  group  of  Chrysanthemums: 
first,  F.  Fox,  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Lee ;  second,  A.  W. 
Hollands;  third,  T.  Dobson.  Class  II.,  thirty-six 
blooms,  eighteen  incurved  and  eighteen  Japanese  : 
R.  Leadbetter,  Esq.,  Elmstead  Lodge,  Chislehurst ; 
C.  Payne,  and  S.  B.  Wheadon.  Class  XXXVIII., 
four  dishes  dessert  Apples:  E  Russell,  Martin's 
Grove,  Crayford  T.  A.  Hester,  and  A  Tomatin. 
Class  XLIX.,  vegetables,  six  distinct  varieties : 
E.  Russell,  J.  Fulford,  and  J.  Lyne  This  is  a  very 
good  show  indeed. 

- 

Questions  add  snsweRS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Names  of  plants. — W.  J-,G.:  1,  Lycaste  Skin¬ 
ned  :  2,  Daboecia  polifolia  alba  ;  3,  Erica  vagans ; 
4,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  ;  5,  Nephrodium 

spinulosumdilatatum;  6,AspidiumFilix-maspaleacea, 
or  the  golden  Male  Fern  — H.  G.  :  1,  Carex  brunnea 
variegata:  2,Cyperus  mayenianus;  3,  Scirpus  riparius. 
— Robur :  i.Quercus  pendunculata;  2,  Quercus  Cerris. 
— A.  Watti'i,  Oncidium  tigrinum  ;  2,  Cypripedium 
spicerianum  ;  3,  Cypripedium  insigne  Maulei ;  4, 
Cypripedium  Godefroyae. — Dingwall ;  Pulmonaria 
saccharata. 

Insurance  of  Nursery  Stock. — J.  H.  Virgo: 
You  can  get  your  greenhouse- and  nursery  stock  in 
them  insured  against  damage  from  hailstorms  by 
arrangement  with  “  The  Nurserymen,  Market  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  General  Hailstorm  Insurance  Corporation, 
Limited.’’  The  secretary  of  this  company  is  Mr. 
Alexander  J.  Monro,  1  and  2,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  He  would  also,  in  all  probability,  give 
you  the  requisite  information  concerning  insurance 
against  fire. 

Apples  and  Tomatos  sent. — W.  S.  :  The  box 
containing  the  specimens  was  sent  away  to  be  named 
and  met  with  an  accident,  whereby  the  numbers 
were  separated  from  the  fruits  and  mixed  up,  so  that 
no  determination  could  be  made.  The  Tomatos  were 
sent  away  with  them  by  a  mistake,  which  we  did  not 
discover  till  too  late.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
assist  you  if  you  send  on  some  more  of  the  Tomatos 
for  examination.  We  very  rarely  mislay  anything, 
but  the  accident  was  beyond  our  control. 

Various  questions. — Rubens  :  The  Chironias  are 
greenhouse  soft-wooded  perennials  and  shrubs  all 
from  South  Africa,  and  therefore  very  different  from 
Erythraea,  though  all  belong  to  the  same  family. 
Viscaria  cardinalis  is  a  garden  name  for  Lychnis 
coeli-rosa  cardinalis.  We  do  not  understand  what 
you  mean  by  the  Scarlet  Ipomoea.  If  you  mean 
some  variety  of  I.  purpurea,  it  would  hardly  be  in 
bloom  before  July  under  ordinary  cultivation.  Many 
of  the  Veronicas  flower  in  June,  but  they  are  blue. 
The  rosy  Veronica  longifolia  rosea  flowers  in  July, 
August,  and  September.  Euonymus  americanus  is 
chiefly  suitable  for  shrubberies,  as  it  grows  from  2  ft. 
to  6  ft.  high.  The  colours  of  the  Gloxinia  are  prac¬ 
tically  endless,  and  of  all  shades  except  yellow ;  a 
little  of  the  latter  may,  however,  be  seen  in  the  tube 
of  the  flower.  A  packet  of  mixed  seed  will  give  you 
all  the  colours.  Fire  King  is  only  a  named  garden 
variety  of  a  bright  crimson  or  scarlet  hue.  Spergu- 
laria  rubra  we  should  describe  as  purplish-red  or 
rosy-red.  State  what  you  mean  by  coraphyllous 
plants. 

Herbaceous  border  plants. — Omega  :  October 
is  the  best  month  to  transplant  the  bulk  of  the 
subjects  usually  grown  in  herbaceous  borders, 
because  the  ground  yet  possesses  a  certain  degree  of 
warmth  and  the  drying  heat  of  summer  is  gone.  It 
may  sometimes  be  done  with  great  advantage  in 
September,  if  the  weather  is  fairly  moist.  Should 


you,  however,  desire  to  have  the  work  completed 
before  spring  you  should  set  about  it  at  once  while 
the  weather  is  open.  Choice  and  rather  delicate 
things  you  might  pot  up  and  preserve  in  a  cold  frame 
till  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  when 
they  may  be  put  out  again.  If  not  in  a  hurry  you 
might  defer  the  whole  work  till  March. 

Communications  Received.  —  R.  G.  W.  —  J. 
Spriggs. — J.  L. — Richard  Smith  &  Co. — Dammann 
&  Co. — W.  F.— W.  W.— A.P.— C.  S  Linger.- Wm. 
Ogg- 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. — Wholesale 
Catalogue  of  Gladioli. 

J.  C.  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Novelties  for 
1896. 

- -i- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  29 th,  1895. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  better  demand 
for  new  Alsike  at  hardening  rates.  Finest  White 
Clover  is  also  dearer.  Red  Clover  neglected  and 
easier.  Ryegrasses  steady. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


October  30 th,  1895. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
.  d  s.  d. 


s.  d,  s. 


Apples . per  bushel  i  o  30 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 

per  barrel  13  0  17  0 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs  35  0  37  6 
Cherries,  half  sieve 
Currants,  Black. ..halt 
sieve 

Currants  Red...  half 

sieve  j 


Grapes,  per  lb . 0  6 

Pine-apples. 

—St.  Mlohael's  each  2  6 

Plums  per  half  sieve 

Strawberries  . 

Peaches . per  doz.  6  o 

Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


I.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beau3,  French,  perlb.  0  2 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  1  0 

Celery . perbucdls  1  0 

Cucumbers  . ea;h  0  2 

Endive,  French,  djz.  1  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 


x.  d 
6  0 


3  0 


0  3 
0  6 


x.  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  0 

Onions . per  bunoh  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Seakale...per  basket 
Smallsaladlng, punnet  0  4 

Spinach  . per  lb.  0  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  4 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  3 


6  0 


8  0 


s.  d 
4  o 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  PriOes. 


x. d.  s.  d 

Arum  Lilies,  I2blms.  40  80 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  20  30 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations  doz.blms.  16  30 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  blms.  10  60 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bchs.  30  60 
Euoharls  ...per  doz  30  50 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  20  30 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  4 
Lilium  lancifoiium 

per  doz.  1 
Llllum  longiflorrm 

per  doz.  3 
Lily  ot  the  Valley, 

doz. sprays  10  26 
Mr  rguerltes.  12  bun.  16  30 
MailennalrFeru,i2bs.4  060 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  r2  o 
Pelargoniums, i2  bun.  40  80 


060 
026 
0  60 


s.  d. 

Parme  Violet  (French) 

per  bunch  3  o 

Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  0  6 
Pyrt thrum  doz.  bun.  2  o 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  1  0 
Tea, white,  doz.  1  6 

Niels  .  3  0 

Yellow,  doz.  ...  2  0 
Safrano 

(English),  doz.  ...  2  o 

Red  Roses . ;...o  9 

Pink  Roses  . 1  o 

Roses, mixed, doz. bhs.  4  0 
Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  2  0 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  . 3  o 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms . o  3 

Violets,  doz.  bunches  1  6 
White  Lilac  (French) 

per  bunch  3  6 


0  5 


s.  d 
4  6 


4  o 

0  6 

2  O 

5  o 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


x.  d 

Atbor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18 

„  specimen  3  o 
Chrysansthemums 

doz.  pots  4  0 
Chrysanthemums 

single  plants  162 

Coleus . per  dozen  264 

Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...9  o  15 
Diacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  0  30 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18 
Erica, various, per  doz.g  0  24 


1.  x.  d.  >.  d 

Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  0  18  o 
0  Evargreens.lnvar.doz  6  0  24  0 
o  Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
0  Ferns,  small,  per  too  4  0  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 
9  0  Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 
2  o  Liliums,  various  doz.  18  o  30  o 
4  o  Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
15  o  Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  o 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  go 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  o  15  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0  63  0 
Solanum,  per  doz.  ...8  0  15  o 


12 

36 

5 
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A  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

25  -  BOOK  for  8 

NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 


Ogilvie’s  Encyclopaedia 

OF 

USEFUL  INFORMATION 

and  WORLD’S  ATLAS. 

No  Single  Book  ever  before  contained  such  a  Wealth 
of  Knowledge. 

A  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 
IN  ITSELF. 

A  universal  assistant  and  treasure-house  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  the  house¬ 
hold  to  the  manufactory.  In  short,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  about  everything,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
e  eryone  in  all  walks  of  life  ;  the  contents  being  so 
sej  arated,  indexed,  and  arranged  that  they  can  be 
turned  to  at  once.  It  is 

PiP-cr  (  BOOK  OF  )  EVER 
me.  s  \  INFORMATION  [  ISSUED. 
Size  of  Encyclopaedia  :  9  by  11J  inches.  656  Pages. 


The  articles  are  written  by  men  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  subjects  treated,  are  short  and 
concise,  but  contain  full  information  up  to  date.  It 
is  to  be  consulted  on  every  subject  that  arises  in 
everyday  life,  by  old  and  young  alike.  It  contains  a 
complete  Illustrated  Atlas  of  the  World,  embellished 
with 

MANY  MAGNIFICENTLY  ENGRAVED 
COLOURED  MAPS, 

and  a  description  of  every  country  under  the  -sun, 
besides  much  other  matter  relative  to  the  Home,  the 
Farm,  the  Factory,  a  Dictionary  of  Statistics — many 
Useful  Tables,  Poetical  Selections,  Synonyms, 
Famous  Bridges  and  Ships,  How  to  Calculate,  How 
to  Cook,  How  to  Get  Rich,  How  to  Cure  all  Diseases, 
How  to  Succeed  in  Business,  Table  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  TOPICS  OF 
GREAT  VALUE  TO  EVERY  PERSON 
who  desires  to  be  up  to  the  times.  To  see  the  Book 
is  to  want  it.  To  Members  of  Mutual  Improvement 
Sooieties  it  will  prove  of  inestimable  value. 

IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  COMPETITION 
it  is  imperative  that  a  Gardener  should  be  a  well- 
informed  individual.  Here  is  an  Encyclopaedia 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

do  you  wish  to  be  successful  ?  Then  remember  that 
to  possess  knowledge  is  the  surest  way  to  achieve 
success. 


It  is  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  Cloth,  with 
beautifully  designed  Gilt  Side-stamp  and  Red 
Edges,  making  at  once  the  most  handsome  and  dur¬ 
able  well  as  the  most  useful  book  ever  made 
or  sold  for  25s. 


By  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Publishers  of 
the  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Useful  Information  and  Atlas 
of  the  World,’’  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Public 
a  Magnificent  25s.  Volume  for  16  of  the  coupons, 
which  will  appear  weekly,  together  with  6d.  each, 
accepted  in  Weekly  Instalments,  or  the  Coupons 
may  be  held  until  the  whole  period  has  elapsed  and 
brought  or  sent  to  the  Office  with  8s.,  and  6d.  for 
postage  on  book. 


ML  COUPON. 


OGILVIE’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD’S  ATLAS, 
Price  2  5s 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 
Name _ ' _ 

A  ddress - 


Postal  Orders  or  id.  stamps  may  be  sent. 

A  SPECIMEN  COPY 

can  be  seen,  and  COUPONS  AND  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  MAY  BE  LEFT  at  the  Office  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

COPIES  OF  THIS  BOOK  CANNOT  BE 
BOUGHT.  They  can  be  obtained  only  by  using 
these  Coupons. 


November  9,  1895. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NORMAN  DAVIS 

BEGS  to  say  his  preliminary  list  of  Chrysanthemums  is  now  ready.  This  is  a  carefully-prepared  alphabetical 
list  of  the  cream  of  recent  introductions,  so  far  as  in  commerce,  free  from  sensational  and  unnecessary 
long  descriptions.  It  will  be  found  a  useful  list  for  reference.  Sent  post  free. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


Grand  National  Jubilee  Set  of  Novelties. 

SOON  as  the  shows  are  over  I  shall  prepare  a  list  of  Novelties  for  1896.  The  list  will  be  a  short  one,  as  I 
am  anxious  that  the  set  shall  be  composed  of  nothing  but  back-row  flowers  of  the  choicest  description. 
Several  of  my  purchases  have  already  been  shown  in  public,  and  received  unanimous  approval. 

In  addition  to  the  beautiful  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  of  Derby,  and  two  exceptional  sterling 
Novelties  from  America,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  announce  that  I  have  made  arrangements 
with  William  Seward,  Esq.,  of  Hanwell,  to  distribute  his  set  of  six  magnificent  seedlings,  which  have  just  been 
the  admiration  of  all  who  have  been  privileged  to  see  them.  The  whole  of  these  will  form  a  grand  Jubilee  set 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  undoubtedly  the  finest  collection  of  Novelties  ever  introduced. 

NORMAN  DAVIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nursery,  Lilford  Road,  Camberwell,  London,  S.E. 

LAINGS’  BEGONIAS 

ARE  THE  BEST  IN  EXISTENCE. 


Awarded  12  Gold  Medals,  2  Gold  Cups, 
and  all  the  Highest  Honors,  and 
First  Prizes  wherever  Exhibited. 

Tubers,  named  singles,  12s.,  18s.,  24s..  30s.,  42s.,  and  50s.  per 
dozen  ;  unnamed  seedlings,  9s.,  12s.,  18s.,  and  21s.  per  dozen; 
bedding,  choicest,  3s.,  4s..  5s.,  6s.,  and  9s.  per  dozen  ;  named 
doubles,  18s.,  24s  ,  30s.,  42s.  to  60s.  per  dozen  ;  unnamed,  very 
choice,  12s.  to  30s.  per  dozen;  choicest  mixed,  6s.  and  9s.  per 
dozen.  The  cheapest  and  best  combined  procurable.  Small 
quantities  can  be  sent  by  sample  post.  Orders  are  now  being 
booked  for  Winter  or  Spring  delivery.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
free  by  post.  Telephone  9X60. 

JOHN  LASNG  &  SONS, 

Tuberous  Begonia  Specialists,  Etc., 
_  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S  E 

Cassell’s  Saturday  Journal  says; — 

“Something  Like  a  Violet.” 

“CALIFORNIA,  its  purity  of  colour,  fi  agrance,  grace  of  form, 
and  large  size,  place  it  easily  first  of  its  species,  in  fact,  make 
it  rank  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers.  This  new  Violet 
has  been  in  course  of  cultivation  tor  three  years,  and  now 
attained  its  most  perfect  form,  colour,  fragrance,  and  size. 
Each  flower  more  than  covers  a  silver  dollar,  and  its  stems  are 
from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long.” 

1/6  each.  15/-  Dozen- 

CANNELL  &  SONS,  Swanley. 


Highest  and  only  Awards  for  Exhibits  of  Grapes, 
Tomatos,  and  Autumn-Tinted  Vine  Leaves- 
3  Prize  Medals —Edinburgh  and  London, 

AUTUMB-TINTED  LEAVES  A  SPECIALITY, 

Is.  per  dozen,  post  free. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  167. 


D.  &  W. 

Forth  Vineyard, 


BUCHANAN, 

Kippen,  by  Stirling. 


GRAPE  VINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines,  suitable 
for  fruiting  in  pots  and  planting  vineries. 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 

THE  VINEYARD  &  NURSERIES, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

Carnations !  Carnations  ! 
Carnations ! 

The  Choicest  Varieties  in  Cultivation ,  from  the 
late  Mr.  Dodwell's  Garden, 

FROM  6s.  PER  DOZEN,  UPWARDS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION  TO — 

ARTHUR  IVIED  HURST, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


THE  KING  OF  DENDROBES. 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Schroderiana. 
2,000  blooms  now  open. 

Inspection  cordially  invited. 
RARE  DENDROBIUMS  A  SPECIALITY. 

JAMES  CYPHER,  Cheltenham. 

CHRYSANTHEpMS 

The  Ryecroft  Set  of  Dressing 
Instruments. 

Three  pairs  of  Forceps,  Brush  and  Case  complete, 
ics.  6d.  ;  Large  Forceps,  for  pulling  centres,  3s.  9d. ; 
Smaller  do.,  for  Dressing,  2s.  gd.  Free  for  cash. 

The  best  Cups  and  Tubes  are  The  Beckett, 
all  sizes,  both  for  Japanese  and  Incurved  at  gs.  per 
doz.,  or  with  additional  tube  for  raising  the  bloom 
3  in.  higher  than  ihe  ordinary  one,  12s.  per  doz. 

The  Springthorpe  for  Japanese  and  In¬ 
curved,  all  sizes,  9s.  per  doz.  All  free  for  cash 
with  order. 


J.  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  HITHER  GREEN,  LEWISHAM. 


KENT,  THE  GARDEN  OF  ENGLAND. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  high  praise  of  the  quality.  Numer¬ 
ous  testimonials.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
Signature  attached.  Price  6s.  per 
bushel,  is.  extra  for  package,  or  is. 
per  cake,  free  per  parcels  post. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  ami  Seed  Merchants, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.,  &  Barnet,  Herts 


Ijhrlik 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.s. 

SATURDAY ,  NOV.  gth,  1895. 

NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  November  nth. — Gloucester  Root,  Fruit,  and  Grain 
Show  ;  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Chrysanthemum  Show  at 
Regent's  Park  (6  days). 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Sale  of  Plants  from  Belgium  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris. 

Tuesday,  November  12th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society: 
Meeting  of  Committees  at  12  o’clock  ;  Croydon  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Snow  (2  days) ;  Sevenoaks  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days) ;  West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Show  at  Plymouih  (2  days);  Liverpool  Chrysanthemum 
and  Fruit  Show  (2  days) ;  Ipswich  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days) ;  Belfast  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days) ;  Lough- 
ton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days);  Lingfield  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (2  days) ;  Clevedon  Chrysanthemum  Show  ( 2 
days) ;  Farnham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Wednesday,  November  13th.— Crediton  Chrysanthemum 
Show  ;  Ayr  Chrysanthemum  Show  ;  Chelmsford  Chrysan¬ 
themum  and  Fruit  Show;  Highbridge  Chrysanthemum 
Show;  Yeovil  Chrysanthemum  Show;  Cranbrook 
Chrysanthemum  Show  ;  Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days);  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days); 
Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days)  ;  Banbury 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days) ;  Barnsley  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days)  ;  Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days) ; 
Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days)  ;  Stoke  Newington 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days);  Rugby  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days);  Great  Yarmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days) ;  Northampton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days) ; 
Faveisham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days);  Lewes 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days) ;  Canterbury  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (2  days). 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Thursday,  November  14th. — Caterham  Chrysanthemum 
Show;  Discard  Chrysanthemum  Show;  Cambridge 
Chrysanthemum  Show  ;  Eccles,  Patricroit,  Pendleton, 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  Show  O  days) ;  Lincoln 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days) ;  Winchester  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (2  days);  Barnet  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(z  days);  Wimbledon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (t  days); 
Finchley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days) ;  Guildford 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days);  Cheltenham  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (2  days);  Wokingham  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days) ;  Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days);  Edin¬ 
burgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens.  Sale  of  Plants  from  Belgium  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Friday,  November  15th. — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days)  ;  Sheffield  Show  (2  days) ;  Stockport  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (2  days);  Hinckley  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days) ;  Chorley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Sales  oi  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens.  Sale  of  Imported  and  Established 
Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Saturday,  November  16th. — Bacup  Chrysanthemum  Show; 
Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show ;  Crewe  Chrysanthemum 
Snow  ;  Lyons  (France)  Chrysanthemum  Show  (9  days). 

^sThe  Autumn  Queen  of  Flowers. — 
^  Throughout  the  length  of  the  land 
agitation,  bustle,  and  suspense  reign  every¬ 
where  amongst  the  wide  circle  of  cultivators 
of  Chrysanthemums.  Those  who  grow  them 
merely  for  decorative  purposes  are  taking 
it  all  coolly,  and  quietly  looking  on,  while 
the  more  energetic  are  testing  their  capa¬ 
bilities  in  open  competition.  We  shall 
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presume  that  everyone  who  intends  to 
compete  goes  forth  with  a  certain  assur¬ 
ance  of  winning  prizes  ;  but  over  all  there 
is  an  element  of  doubt,  a  suspicion  that 
some  of  his  neighbours  have  a  surprise  in 
store  for  him,  and  here  comes  in  the  origin 
and  cause  of  the  suspense  that  darkens  the 
prospect  of  the  show  day.  Many  of  the 
decisions  of  the  judges  have  already  been 
made  as  far  as  the  leading  shows  in  the 
south  are  concerned,  and  fortunate  are 
those  who  can  take  their  defeat  with  good 
grace,  and  summon  hope  to  the  rescue  for  a 
future  occasion.  There  is  always  some 
prospect  of  securing  the  leading  and  most 
coveted  award,  whoever  may  place  himseli 
in  the  scale  against  you — if  not  to-day,  at 
least  on  some  future  occasion.  Those  who, 
through  unwearied  exertion,  much  trouble 
and,  may  be,  expense,  have  reached  the  top 
of  the  ladder  of  their  ambition,  cannot  hope 
to  remain  always  there.  “  Wha  does  his 
best  will  whiles  do  mair  but  on  the 
other  hand,  may  do  less  through  accident  or 
otherwise.  Even  the  best  of  cultivators  is 
not  invariably  successful,  while  others 
timely  retire  on  their  well-earned  laurels, 
leaving  the  field  open  to  younger  and 
aspiring  exhibitors. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  been 
hinted  to  us  that  raisers  of  new  Chrysan¬ 
themums  cannot  hope  to  excel  the  varieties 
already  in  existence  as  far  as  size  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  others  tell  us  there  is  nothing 
new  in  colour.  True,  the  blue  Chrysan¬ 
themum  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  and 
if  it  does  not  exist,  man  can  never  produce 
it.  Others  deny  that  Nature  has  true  blue 
on  her  palette  at  all  when  mixing  the  pig¬ 
ments  for  flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  remarkable  diver¬ 
sity  of  form  continues  to  appear  in  the  new 
varieties,  and,  as  if  that  Avere  not  sufficient, 
the  same  floAver  varies  immensely  in  form 
at  different  stages  of  its  development  and 
in  different  hands.  It  still  remains  for  the 
skilful  cultwator  to  improve  the  size  of  his 
blooms  after  the  raiser  has  done  his  best,  as 
was  amply  demonstrated  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Saturday  last.  The  winning 
stands  of  thirty-six  blooms  were  admitted 
to  contain  larger  flowers  than  had  ever  been 
seen  before.  They  consisted  mostly  of  new 
varieties,  practically  novelties.  The  second 
prize  exhibit  was  mostly  made  up  of  old 
favourites,  and  the  difference  in  size 
between  them  and  the  first  prize  blooms 
Avas  manifest.  Then  the  question  arises 
whether  the  leading  exhibitor  could  not 
haA^e  groAvn  the  old  varieties  to  the  same 
size  as  the  new.  If  not,  Ave  must  assume 
that  Chrysanthemums  are  still  increasing 
in  size,  particularly  the  Japanese  section. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  veto  seems  to  be 
placed  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  old 
reflexed  type  ;  for  Avhen  a  large  one  turns 
up  it  is  dubbed  a  Japanese  reflexed  variety, 
and  its  chances  of  success  at  exhibitions 
wither  up  on  the  spot. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
question  is  the  rapidity  with  Avhich  some 
varieties  disappear  from  the  exhibition 
boards,  notwithstanding  the  reception 
accorded  them  on  their  advent.  In  the 
London  and  other  parks,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  meets  with  old  and  almost  forgotten 
sorts  rubbing  shoulders  Avith  the  neAvest 
comers.  Prh/ate  establishments  are  also  to 
some  extent  conservative,  especially  Avhere 
a  good  proportion  of  space  is  devoted  to 
plants  grown  purely  for  decorative  purposes. 
Then  it  follows  that  many  of  the  varieties 
formerly  and  even  now  popular  are  bound 
to  become  extinct  in  remote  corners  of  the 
land.  We  feel  assured  that  this  will  take 
place  more  rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  the 
much-lauded  and  much-abused  Japanese 
types  originally  introduced  by  Fortune. 


Side  by  side  Avith  the  rage  for  big-flowered 
Chrysanthemums  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  \rarieties  adapted  for  purely  decorative 
purposes,  and  this  is  being  met  with  sorts 
possessed  of  good  habit,  beautiful  flowers, 
and  decided  colours.  White,  yellow,  and 
bronzy-orange  seem  to  be  the  greatest 
favourites,  and  pink  and  salmon  possibly 
come  next.  More  than  one  instance  have 
come  under  our  notice  of  old  plants  having 
been  cut  doAvn,  repotted  into  larger  sizes 
next  spring,  and  groAvn  on  again.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  flowers  of  a  useful  size  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  is  remarkable,  and  should 
induce  others  to  try  this  system,  for  it  Avould 
seem  that  a  maximum  harvest  of  flowers  is 
reaped  for  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time 
and  labour. 

- — f- - 

The  Scotchman  who  said  that  “  we  get  naething  for 
naething  in  this  warld  and  michty  little  for  a 
saxpence  "  should  read  this  issue  of  The  Gardening 
World  before  making  further  comment. 

Mr  F.  E.  Willey,  late  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
has  been  appointed  curator  of  the  new  Botanical 
Station  at  Sierra  Leone,  Western  Tropical  Africa. 
Mr.  Willey  has  already  had  some  experience  of 
tropical  life,  having  served  for  a  twelvemonth  as 
locum  tenens  for  the  late  Mr.  Crowther  at  Accra,  Gold 
Coast.  We  heartily  join  in  wishing  him  all  success 
in  his  arduous  undertaking.  He  sails  on  November 
i6th. 

In  the  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin  — The  conservatory 
here  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months  is 
rendered  gay  with  a  large  collection  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  independently  of  various  other  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  many  showy  climbers,  such  as  Cassia 
laevigata  and  Cestrum  Hugeli.  Large  numbers  of 
visitors  come  daily  to  inspect  the  Chrysanthemums. 
Some  sorts  as  Edith  Owen,  Yellow  Avalanche,  La 
Vierge,  Madame  E.  Rey,  Mous.  Wm.  Holmes, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  Robert  Cannell,  Avalanche,  and 
others  have  been  flowering  for  some  time  past. 

South  Shields  and  Northern  Counties.— The  four¬ 
teenth  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  of  the 
South  Shields  and  Northern  Counties  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Assembly 
Hall,  South  Shields,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
November  20th  and  21st.  This  is  the  only  society 
in  the  northern  counties  which  has  been  able  to  hold 
exhibitions  of  this  character  since  1882."  The  taste¬ 
fully  got-up  schedule  is  before  us,  and  shows  that  a 
handsome  sum  of  money  is  offered  for  competition 
in  fifty-two  classes.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  Bernard 
Cowan,  F.R.H.S.,  Harton,  South  Shields. 

The  Liverpool  Parks— The  great  and  leading 
attraction  of  the  Liverpool  public  parks  at  the 
present  time  is  the  fine  display  of  Chrysanthemums. 
The  average  number  of  visitors,  between  two  and  five 
o’clock,  to  the  greenhouses  in  Sefton  Park,  is  1,800. 
The  colour  blending  is  pleasing  and  striking  to  the 
eye.  Some  of  the  finer  blooms  are  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Wm.  Tricker,  Louise,  E.  Molyneux,  Wm.  Seward, 
Madame  Charles  Lebosqz,  Bouquet  des  Dames, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Baron  Hirsch,  Viviand  Morel, 
Beauty  of  Exmouth  and  Mons.  Bahuant.  There  is 
also  a  fine  display  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edge 
Lane. 

Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Growers  at  Peckham.— 
The  North  Peckham  Amateur  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  first  exhibition,  opened  by  Major  Dalbiac, 
M.P.  and  Mrs.  Dalbiac,  at  the  Public  Hall,  Rye 
Lane,  was  an  extremely  good  and  interesting  one. 
The  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  around  the 
large  hall  were  numerous  and  of  great  merit,  those  of 
Messrs.  E.  Eldridge,  Russell,  and  Morphew,  which 
won  the  first  three  prizes  in  the  order  given,  being  of 
exceptional  excellence.  Messrs.  Rayner  and  Mor¬ 
phew  were  also  prominent  prize-takers  for  plants 
grown  in  other  classes.  The  long  rows  of  vases  and 
baskets  filled  with  cut  blooms,  which  decorated  the 
centre  stage,  have  rarely  been  excelled  at  more 
prominent  exhibitions.  Messrs.  W.  Barnes,  J .  Barnes, 
Nichols,  Wood,  Eaton,  Goater,  Morphew,  Overton, 
Russell,  Sinclair,  and  Bunyan  Avere  most  successful 
with  cut  blooms. 


Apple  trees  in  the  West  may  still  be  seen  laden 
with  fruit.  Tons  and  tons  of  the  best  class  of  Apples 
are  being  retailed  in  Cornwall  at  one  penny,  and  even 
in  some  cases  one  halfpenny  per  gallon. 

The  next  Fruit  and  Floral  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  12th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  The  committees  will 
meet  as  usual  at  12  o’clock  and  at  3  p.m.  ;  a  lecture  on 
“Substitutes  for  Larch  ”  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultu ral  Society  held  their 
autumn  exhibition  at  the  Victoria  Hall,  Exeter,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  last.  It  is  the  first  time  for 
ten  years  that  a  two  days’  meeting  has  been  held, 
but  this  particular  show  has  become  so  popular,  and 
the  attendance  has  been  so  numerous,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  feel  themselves  justified  in  making  the  experi¬ 
ment.  The  opening  of  the  exhibition  on  the  Thurs¬ 
day  also  gave  the  citizens  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  display — a  pleasure  they  have  not 
always  been  able  to  indulge  in  when  the  show  has 
been  open  only  on  the  market-day.  It  is  hoped  the 
deficit  on  the  Rose  show  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — We  are  desired  of 
remind  our  readers  and  particularly  members  of  the 
gardening  profession  that  very  much  may  be  done 
by  voluntary  help  by  contributions  of  flowers  or 
fruit  to  the  stall  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  which  is  usually  conducted  by  Mr. 
M.  Todd  (Messrs.  M.  Todd  &  Company,  Art 
Florists,  Edinburgh),  on  the  occasion  of  the  Great 
Chrysanthemum  Show  in  that  city.  Mr.  Todd  will, 
we  understand,  again  make  his  annual  exhibit  on 
behalf  of  the  fund,  and  will  appreciate  any  gifts  that 
are  made  to  the  stall  in  the  way  suggested  by 
gardeners,  who  are  competing  at  the  shoxv.  His 
efforts  have  met  with  considerable  success  in  the 
past  and  on  the  well-worn  lines  that  a  little  help  is 
worth  a  deal  of  pity,  we  recommend  to  our  readers 
Mr.  Todd’s  excellent  example. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  — On  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday,  November  6th  and  7th,  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  held 
their  annual  Chrysanthemum  and  fruit  show  in  the 
premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  at  Ballsbridge. 
This  year  the  council  decided  on  keeping  the  show 
open  on  both  daj  s  from  two  till  ten  o’clock,  and  it  is 
confidently  hoped  that  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  promised  to  be  by  far  the  best  display  of  fruit 
and  flowers  ever  brought  together  in  Ireland  has 
been  availed  of  by  large  numbers  of  the  citizens 
The  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  with  the  public  spirit  which  has  characterised 
the  management  of  Mr.  Stewart,  announced  that 
they  would  run  a  special  excursion  train  from  all 
stations  south  of  Bray,  and  Avould  open  and  light 
the  pathway  from  Lansdowne  Road  Station  to  the 
Show  Hall.  The  number  of  entries  rvas  A'ery  large. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Chrysanthemum  and  fruit 
shoAV  there  was  an  exhibition  of  heating  apparatus, 
stove,  atid  general  horticultural  sundries.  This 
section  has  only  lately  been  added  to  the  society’s 
shoAvs,  but  already  it  promises  to  be  most  useful  and 
attractive,  and  when  better  knoAvn  will  prove  not  the 
least  of  the  many  attractions  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  shows. 

Torquay  Chrysanthemum  Show  — Torquay  District 
Gardeners'  Association  held  their  first  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  show  at  the  Bath  Saloons  on  the  30th  ult. 
The  association  deserves  every  encouragement  for 
thus  filling  the  gap  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the 
Torquay  Horticultural  Society.  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  shoAV  Avas  adequately 
patronised,  as  it  certainly  deserved  to  be.  The 
success  Avhich  the  Avorking  gardeners  thus  obtained 
should  lead  them  to  further  effort  in  this  direction. 
With  a  limited  prize  list  there  Avas  a  fine  display  of 
plants  and  blooms.  The  arrangement  in  the  large 
saloon  Avas  the  best  that  has  yet  been  seen,  and  the 
shoAv  was  generally  good,  the  groups  being’very  fine. 
The  Rev.  Talbot  Greaves  Avas  the  most  successful 
exhibitor,  other  prize-takers  including  the  Right 
Hon.  W  H.  Long,  M.P.,  Dr.  Ford  Edgelow,  the 
Rev  A.  H.  Simms,  Captain  Fane  Tucker,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Kimber,  Mrs.  Bridson,  Mr.  G.  W.  Croydon,  and  Mr. 
Thornhill  Tucker.  The  judges  Avere  Mr.  W.  Dolling, 
of  Newton,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Barres,  of  Winslade 
Gardens,  Exeter.  There  Avere  a  large  number  of 
honorary  exhibits,  Avhich  added  greatly  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  show. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  ROBERT  OWEN. 

Time  has  proved  this  incurved  Japanese  variety  to 
be  worthy  of  the  cultivator  and  exhibitor’s  best 
attentions.  When  a  single  bloom  of  it  was  first 
brought  before  the  public  it  was  received  with 
acclamation,  and  would  have  received  a  First-class 
Certificate,  but  the  rules  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  forbade  it  because  two  blooms  were 
not  shown.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  received 


and  whorled  or  twisted  tips,  all  turned  in  one 
direction  with  that  peculiar  regularity  seldom 
possessed  by  other  varieties  belonging  to  the  same 
section  and  never  quite  the  same,  for  it  is  a  unique 
acquisition.  In  some  cases  the  heads  are  of  an  old- 
gold  hue,  but  their  true  and  characteristic  colour  is 
bright  golden-bronze,  changing  to  reddish-bronze  on 
the  lower  portion.  It  was  raised  and  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  who 
was  also  instrumental  in  giving  us  such  permanent 


LIVERPOOL  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Now  that  the  annual  trial  of  forces  is  within 
measurable  distance,  it  may  prove  of  some  interest 
to  give  a  few  details  of  the  most  important  collec¬ 
tions  in  this  district.  In  view  of  “  greater  ”  Liver¬ 
pool,  which  came  into  force  on  the  ist  inst.,  the 
City  of  Liverpool  will  be  able  to  boast  of  the  finest 
“  mums  ”  of  any  City  throughout  the  Kingdom,  but 
this,  from  a  grower’s  point  of  view,  is  only  a  minor 


Chrysanthemum  Robert  Owen 


that  coveted  award  as  well  as  two  special  first 
prizes.  It  has  also  appeared  in  numerous  winning 
stands.  The  second  year  of  its  appearance  dashed 
the  hopes  and  promises  of  the  first,  but  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  special  peculiarities  were  not  then  known. 
It  requires  to  be  taken  on  the  crown  bud,  so  as  to 
give  it  a  long  season  and  plenty  of  time  to  be  ready 
for  the  November  exhibitions.  The  heads  are  of 
great  size  (see  illustration),  closely  and  compactly 
incurved  with  fleshy  florets,  having  pointed,  hooked, 


acquisitions  as  Viscountess  Hambleden,  Rose  Wynne, 
Owen  Thomas,  Mrs.  Smith,  Guirlande,  Thomas 
Wilkins,  &c.  Amongst  incurved  varieties  of  Mr. 
Owen’s  raising  we  may  mention  Baron  Hirsch, 
Robert  Petfield,  Owen’s  Crimson,  Lord  Rosebery, 
Wm.  Tunnington,  &c. 

- -a- - 

A  small  quantity  of  available  food  applied  to  a  soil 
enables  the  plants  grown  in  it  to  attack  and  utilise 
some  of  the  less  soluble  ingredients. 


detail.  The  general  verdict  is  that  we  are  to  have  a 
good  season.  The  “Queen”  types,  which  maybe 
considered  the  most  important  in  the  incurved 
section,  are,  up  to  this  date,  promising  fine  blooms. 
The  flowers  generally  will  be  about  at  their  best  in 
time  for  the  Liverpool  Show.  It  was  thought 
generally  that  the  excessive  heat  of  September  would 
unduly  hasten  the  flowers  so  that  the  finest  blooms 
would  have  passed  their  best  before  the  date  of  the 
show  fixtures ;  this  happily  will  not  te  tbe  case,  in 
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fact,  some  collections  will  be  hardly  at  their  best 
until  the  last  half  of  November. 

Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens. 

This  is  the  first  season  that  the  Autumn  Queen  has 
held"Court"  in  these  gardens;  undoubtedly  the  Parks 
and  Gardens  Committee  have  scored  a  great  success 
in  introducing  a  collection  here  and  at  Sefton  Park. 
The  large  number  of  visitors  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  labour  is  fully  appreciated.  In  addition  to 
the  houses  being  open  throughout  the  week-days, 
admission  is  also  permitted  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
and  last  Sunday  it  was  computed  that  not  less  than 
2,000  persons  were  present.  One  of  the  main  houses 
in  the  principal  range  has  been  cleared  for  their 
reception.  The  sides  of  the  Tree  Fern  house  have 
also  been  utilised,  whilst  the  Bay  Tree  house  has 
been  re-arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  plants  include 
all  sections,  and  number  about  3,600  in  about  100 
varieties.  The  large  flowering  kinds  are  grown 
under  various  systems,  many  cut-backs  proving  the 
value  of  this  style  by  furnishing  dwarf  plants  from 
two  feet  upwards,  carrying  from  three  to  six  flowers. 
Pompons  are  naturally  grown  bushes  numbering 
600,  not  being  disbudded  ;  the  singles  about  200,  are 
of  a  similar  character.  There  cannot  be  much  said 
about  these  at  pressnt  as  they  are  hardly  showing 
colour,  but  they  promise  to  give  a  grand  mass  of 
flower  from  the  middle  of  November  up  to  Christmas. 

Of  those  in  flower  the  most  approved  varieties  are 
grown  in  quantity.  Baron  Hirsch,  Mons.  R. 
Bahuant,  Elaine,  Viviand  Morel,  &c.,  are  grown  in 
quantities  of  200  each,  and  others  in  proportion. 
Baron  Hirsch  is  carrying  very  fine  flowers  of 
great  depth,  Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  fine  in  colour ; 
Viviand  Morel,  large  and  full  ;  G.  C.  Schwabe, 
extra  large  ;  Duke  of  York,'  promising  ;  President 
Borrel,  full  and  large ;  and  W.  G.  Childs, 
fine  colour  and  width  of  petal.  Other  especially 
notable  ones  include  Elaine,  Chas.  Davis,  La 
Triomphante,  Mrs.  Harman  Payne,  Wm.  Tricker,  W. 
Seward,  W.  Robinson,  &c.  The  early  house  con¬ 
tains  a  long  imposing  bank,  whilst  the  “Bay’’ 
House  contains  a  group  well  under  the  eye  with  the 
pathway  all  round.  There  is  yet  a  large  number  of 
late  ones  which  will  be  brought  in  as  required. 

The  whole  of  the  plants  are  free  from  mildew  and 
damp,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  Mr.  J. 
Richardson,  the  curator,  and  his  foreman,  Mr.  J. 
Davanny,  especially  when  the  difficulties  that  had 
to  be  overcome  in  raising  such  an  immense  stock, 
minus  cost  to  the  ratepayer,  are  considered.  Aider- 
man  Smith,  chairman  of  committee,  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  have  praised  in  unmeasured  terms  the 
charming  floral  picture,  and,  without  doubt,  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  elections,  this  grand  autumn 
show  will  have  to  be  continued. 

Gotsey  Cop,  Gateacre. 

This  collection,  although  only  moderate  in  size,  con¬ 
tains  many  promising  flowers.  Rose  Wynne,  fine  ; 
President  Arman,  pleasing  colour ;  Madame  Carnot, 
large;  Princess  May,  very  promising;  Mons.  C. 
Molin,  Wilfred  Marshall,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  Galbert,  and 
others  look  like  bumpers.  1  rained  plants  are  also 
well  to  the  fore,  one  of  which  carries  a  head  on  last 
year’s  stem.  The  plants  promise  well  for  the  time, 
are  fairly  strong,  and  a  "wee  bit  lofty,"  but  very 
creditable  to  the  grower,  Mr.  J.  Wilson. 

Dove  Park,  Woolton. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  the  “  mumist  ”  to  visit  Mr. 
Carling  at  this  season,  as  a  good  sprinkling  of  new 
varieties  is  always  tried.  This  season  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  The  plants  are  just  under  medium  strength, 
and  possibly  a  few  days  later  than  might  be  desired. 
Amongst  the  most  important  might  be  selected 
Madame  Carnot,  good  petals  ;  International,  pleas¬ 
ing  ;  W.  G.  Newitt,  promising  and  white;  Mr.  Gar¬ 
diner,  fine  yellow  ;  Madame  C.  Molin,  large  ;  John 
Machar,  good  ;  L’lsere,  good  ;  Robert  Flowerday, 
large  and  clean ;  Duchess  of  York,  promising ; 
Hairy  Wonder,  with  thin  stems,  but  fine  bronze 
flowers  ;  Princess  May,  splendid  ;  Philadelphia,  G. 
W.  Childs,  W.  Bolia,  J.  Kern,  John  Machar,  W. 
Marshall,  Prefet  Robert,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Comman¬ 
dant  Blusset,  H.  L.  Sunderbruck  should  all  help  in 
making  a  grand  stand. 

Oswald  Croft,  Wavertree. 

Here  we  find  good  strong  plants  carrying  large  dark 
foliage  The  early  blooms  of  the  incurves  are 
somewhat  large  and  rough,  but  those  later  are 
giviDg  evidence  of  better  form.  Mr.  J.  Haynes  has 
only  a  small  collection,  but  there  is  the  promise  of 
good  flowers  of  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  The  Princess 


tribe  generally  ;  Lord  Brooke  ;  Brookleigh  Gem ; 
Primrose  League,  large;  Dorothy  Shea,  fine  colour 
and  petal  ;  Rose  Wynne,  Col.  Chase,  Thos.  Wilkins, 
and  many  others. 

(To  be  continued). 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  following  subjects  received  certificates  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  29th  ult 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Begonia  Success. — This  is  a  new  double  variety  of 
the  winter-flowering  race  of  tuberous  Begonias, 
which  must  have  a  grand  future  before  it,  if  the 
excellent  work  of  hybridisation  and  cross-breeding  is 
continued.  It  was  obtained  from  a  rose-pink, 
tuberous  variety  crossed  with  B.  socotrana.  The 
moderate-sized  leaves  are  obliquely  cordate  and  deep 
green.  The  stems  are  12  in.  to  18  in.  high,  and 
flower  profusely  from  the  apex  and  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves.  The  blooms  are  about  i£  in.  across,  of 
a  rich  dark  carmine  or  scarlet,  and  the  males  have  a 
a  central  rosette  of  small  petals,  the  innermost  of 
which  are  greenish-yellow  and  charming  by  contrast. 
The  plant  is  readily  propagated  from  cuttings. 
Several  double  varieties  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J  ■ 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  but  that  under  notice  was 
by  far  the  most  distinct  and  the  prettiest.  Award  of 
Merit. 

Lycoris  aurea. — The  genus  is  allied  to  Bruns- 
vigia,  and  contains  three  species  of  which  this  one 
comes  from  China,  and  was  first  introduced  in  1777. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  size,  borne  in  umbels,  and 
the  segments  being  wavy  they  resemble  those  of  a 
golden  or  deep  apricot  Nerine  of  considerable  beauty. 
The  stamens  project  beyond  the  flowers.  First-class 
Certificate.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Charles  Blick. — To  the 
description  given  on  p.  139,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
blooms  are  7  in.  across,  and  often  5  in.  deep,  with 
broad  and  more  or  less  interlacing  florets.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
little  group  of  specimens,  only  2  ft.  high,  shown  by 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Charles 
Blick),  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent.  It  is  certain  to 
become  a  popular  variety.  Award  of  Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Briscoe-Ironside. — The 
blooms  of  this  chaste  and  delicate  blush  variety 
measure  5!  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  belong 
decidedly  to  the  incurved  Japanese  type.  The  florets 
are  more  or  less  interlaced,  and  often  partly  whorled. 
In  any  case  it  is  a  charming  and  attractive  variety. 
Award  of  Merit.  H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Esq.,  Cedar 
Lodge,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Florence  Lunn. — This 
is  a  grand  flower  of  the  true  reflexed  type,  measur¬ 
ing  4  in.  across.  It  is  compact,  full,  finely  built,  and 
of  a  dark  mulberry-purple.  Award  of  Merit.  H. 
Briscoe-Ironside,  Esq. 

Chrysanthemum  Dorothy  Gibson. — Here  again 
we  have  a  grand  addition  to  the  much-neglected  and 
true  reflexed  type.  The  blooms  are  golden-yellow, 
compactly  built,  and  about  4  in.  in  diameter.  Award 
of  Merit.  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maiden¬ 
head. 

Rose  Owen. — The  globular  blooms  of  this  in¬ 
curved  variety  are  of  a  beautiful  and  delicate  shade 
of  light  rose  or  pink,  shading  off  to  white  at  the 
tips  of  the  central  florets.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr. 
Robert  Owen. 

Beauty  of  Teignmouth — The  flowers  of  this 
Japanese  variety  are  of  immense  size  with  broad 
florets,  incurving  at  the  tips,  and  of  a  rich  dark 
amaranth,  with  a  silvery  reverse.  There  seems 
little  doubt  but  that  this  beautiful  variety  will  now 
take  its  place  in  the  stands  of  all  the  leading  exhibitors 
at  the  shows  of  the  autumn  "queen  of  flowers.” 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  J.  Agate,  Nurseryman, 
Havant,  Hants. 

Chrysanthemum  Queen  of  Buffs. — The  clear 
soft  buff  hue  of  this  Japanese  sort  at  once  stamps  it 
as  something  beautiful  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  Chrysanthemums  described  as  buff. 
The  broad,  recurved  florets  are  additionally  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  purple  edge.  The  blooms  measure 
5J  in.  to  6  in  across.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  E.  G.  Whittle.— The 
blooms  of  this  incurved  Japanese  variety  are  very 
massive,  measuring  6  in.  to  7  in.  across,  and  of  a 
beautiful  ivory  white.  The  florets  are  broad  and 


often  twisted  in  various  directions.  Award  of  Merit. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Chrysanthemum  Mr.  C.  H  Curtis. — The  blooms 
of  this  incurved  variety  are  golden-yellow,  measuring 
5i  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  depth, 
and  consist  of  extremely  numerous  pointed,  incurved, 
and  compactly  arranged  florets.  Award  of  Merit. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Annie  Holden. — For 
description  of  this  single  variety  see  p.  139.  Award 
of  Merit.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  and  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley. 

Yellow.  Source  d'Or. — As  is  well  known,  the 
flowers  of  the  old  Source  d’Or  are  small,  but  graceful 
and  well  adapted  for  cut  flower  and  other  decorative 
purposes.  The  sport  under  notice  differs  in  being  of 
a  bright  golden-yellow  without  the  orange  shading 
of  the  original.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons. 

Chrysanthemun  Mons.  Chenon  deLeche. — The 
soft  rosy-buff  colour  of  this  variety  is  pleasing  and 
distinct  from  anything  else  in  this  class  ;  and  the 
immense  size  (7  in.  to  8  in.)  of  the  blooms  will 
recommend  itself  to  exhibitors.  It  is  a  typical 
Japanese  sort,  very  full  and  ultimately  of  great  depth. 
The  florets  are  broad,  incurved  in  the  centre,  show¬ 
ing  the  golden  reverse,  and  ultimately  fold  down, 
displaying  the  indented  character  of  their  tips  to  great 
advantage.  The  plants  are  dwarf,  sturdy,  and  easily 
grown  in  pots  even  of  small  size.  Award  of  Merit. 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nursery,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Edith  Tabor. — The  beautiful 
bright  yellow  heads  of  this  Japanese  variety  measure 

in.  to  7  in.  across.  For  other  description  see 
p.  139.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
Broughton  Road  Nursery,  Ipswich. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 
Melon  Anthony’s  Favourite. — This  Melon  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Masterpiece  and  Hero  of 
Lockinge.  It  is  globular  with  a  deep  yellow  and 
finely  netted  rind.  The  flesh  is  scarlet,  melting,  very 
juicy  and  of  good  quality  judging  from  the  way  in 
which  it  was  demolished  save  for  a  small  piece  of  the 
rind.  Award  of  Merit.  Mrs.  Wiogfield  (gardener, 
Mr.  EmpsoD),  Ampthill  House,  Ampthill. 


The  following  Chrysanthemums  received  First- 
class  Certificates  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  held 
in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  Wednesday,  October 
30th. 

Kentish  White. — A  white  incurved  Japanese 
variety  of  first-class  form  with  bold  curving  petals  of 
great  substance.  A  suspicion  of  yellow  is  apparent 
towards  the  centre  of  the  opening  flower.  Messrs. 
H  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

,Yellow  Source  d’Or. — For  description  of  this 
new  decorative  variety  see  above.  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons. 

Australian  Gold. — This  is  a  superb  yellow 
Japanese  variety.  The  florets  aie  broad,  the  outer 
ones  reflexed,  whilst  all  have  a  light  sulphur-yellow 
reverse.  M.  Calvat,  Grenoble,  France. 

Mrs.  Briscoe-Ironside. — For  description  see 
above.  Mr.  H.  Briscoe-Ironside. 

First-class  Ceniificates  were  accorded  to  the 
undermentioned  Chrysanthemums  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  at  the  Chrysanthemum  show  on 
the  2nd  inst. 

Vignolo. — This  is  a  single  variety,  with  blooms  of 
a  distinct  and  charming  character,  and  measuring 
about  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter.  The  rays  are  in 
several  series,  slightly  pointed,  rosy-bronze,  and 
yellow  towards  the  base,  forming  a  zone  of  that  hue 
around  the  golden  disc.  H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Esq., 
Cedar  Lodge,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

Mrs.  Briscoe-Ironside.— For  description  of  this 
charming  and  delicately-tinted  variety  see  above. 
H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Esq. 

C.  B.  Haywood. — The  blooms  of  this  Japanese 
variety  attain  an  immense  size,  measuring  8  in.  in 
diameter,  and  proportionate  in  depth.  The  florets 
are  of  great  breadth,  somewhat  reflexed,  the  lower 
ones  slightly  interlaced,  and  all  of  a  rich  rosy-purple, 
Independently  of  its  great  size  the  clear  colour  is 
highly  attractive,  so  that  the  variety  is  sure  to  be¬ 
come  a  favourite  for  exhibition  purposes.  Mr.  C. 
J.  Salter,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Wood- 
hatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

Le  Moucherotte. — Here  again  we  have  a 
Japanese  variety  of  enormous  size,  measuring  about 
9  in.  across,  and  of  great  depth.  The  florets  are  of 
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great  length,  light  bronzy-gold  with  yellow  reverse, 
whorled  like  those  of  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  but  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  the  outer  ones  are  notched  at  the 
apex.  We  are  likely  to  hear  and  see  of  this  variety 
again  when  the  annual  round  of  exhibitions  takes 
place.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nursery,  Redhill, 
Surrey. 

D.  B.  Crane. — In  this  we  have  a  beautifully  com¬ 
pact,  incurved  variety  of  globular  shape,  and 
measuring  about  4J  in.  in  diameter.  The  florets  are 
broad,  bluntly  pointed,  very  fleshy,  and  of  a  charm¬ 
ing  clear  old-gold  colour,  quite  unique  in  this  section, 
for  we  do  not  remember  anything  like  it.  Mr. 


with  which  it  was  previously  favoured.  The  heads 
are  4$  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter,  globular  and  compact, 
with  neatly-arranged  florets.  The  latter  are  bright 
yellow,  broad  and  blunt,  and  when  in  best  condition 
are  tinted  with  bronzy-chestnut,  which  enhances  the 
effect  considerably.  The  plant  is  rather  a  tall 
grower,  like  many  others  belonging  to  the  incurved 
section.  The  bloom  from  which  the  accompanying 
illustration  was  prepared  was  taken  from  the  crown 
bud  of  stems  5  ft.  in  height.  Several  certificates 
were  accorded  the  variety  last  year.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  for 
this  opportunity  of  figuring  it. 


arranged  his  batches  of  plants  that  the  first  has 
been  in  the  conservatory  for  some  time,  while  there 
are  two  or  three  later  batches  in  the  garden,  and  the 
latest  consists  of  dwarf  bushy  plants,  the  buds  of 
which  are  yet  very  small.  Amongst  them  we  noted 
Boule  de  Neige,  Golden  Bowl,  and  Eda  Prass,  only 
lately  taken  into  a  cool  house.  The  last  named  also 
furnishes  early  blooms. 

A  batch  of  disbudded  plants  in  the  same  house 
will  furnish  large  blooms  for  late  work.  Here  we 
noted  such  well-known  and  popular  sorts  as  Viviand 
Morel ;  Charles  Davis ;  President  Borrel,  deeply 
coloured ;  Mons.  Pankoucke,  with  large  heads  of 


Thomas  Robinson,  gardener  to  W.  Lawrence,  Esq., 
J.P.,  Elsfield  House,  Hollingbourne,  Kent. 

*»— - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  GLOBE  D’OR. 

As  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  the  true  incurved 
or  Chinese  varieties  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  more 
favoured  Japanese  sectiors,  but  very  beautiful 
additions  to  those  existing  continue  to  be  made. 
That  under  notice  received  a  First-class  Certificate 
last  year,  and  recently  turned  up  again  in  splendid 
condition,  and  equally  worthy  of  the  same  honour 


WHITMORE  LODGE,  SUNNINGDALE. 

Every  place  has  its  own  peculiar  requirements,  and 
the  Chrysanthemum  plays  no  small  part  in  meeting 
the  same.  At  Whitmore  Lodge,  Sunningdale,  Berks, 
the  residence  of  V.  L.  Oliver,  Esq.,  the  conservatory 
which  adjoins  the  mansion  is  kept  gay  for  months 
during  autumn  and  early  winter  with  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  such  other  things  as  may  be  in  season. 
Mr.  J.  Cowie  is  an  exhibitor  and  ardent  lover  of  the 
Golden  Flower,  but  this  use  of  the  same  has  to  be 
largely  subservient  to  decorative  purposes.  With 
this  object  in  view  Mr.  Cowie  has  so  grown  and 


twisted  florets;  John  Schrimpton ;  and  the  refined 
Avalanche.  The  merits  of  Lord  Brooke  for  late 
work  are  well  recognised  at  Whitmore  Lodge.  The 
great,  spreading,  and  golden  heads  of  Duchess  of 
Wellington  are  bold  and  attractive.  One  of  the 
early  vineries  is  at  present  occupied  with  plants  that 
will  be  at  their  best  in  a  short  time,  and,  therefore, 
fit  to  take  their  place  in  the  conservatory.  Amongst 
the  finer  blooms  are  Edwin  Molyneux,  H.  Jacotot 
Fils,  yellow  overlaid  with  red,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste, 
Wm.  Tricker,  and  Rose  Wynne,  the  crown  buds  of 
which  are  white  and  much  admired  for  their  massive 
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petals.  Madame  Blanchard  is  crimson  with  a  golden 
reverse,  and  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  describe 
Alberic  Lunden  as  crimson-purple  with  a  dark  purple 
reverse. 

Incurved  varieties  have  to  contribute  their  quota 
for  decorative  work,  but  they  seem  unusually  late. 
Baron  Hirsch  is  notable  for  its  rich  dark  chestnut 
hue  and  compact  form.  As  a  trained  plant  in  broad, 
convex  outline  it  answers  admirably  and  produces  a 
great  abundance  of  moderate-sized  blooms  of  dark 
colour.  The  soft  yellow  blooms  of  John  Lambert, 
flushed  with  bronze,  are  also  attractive.  Here  also 
are  Empress  of  India  and  many  others  of  that  class. 

While  making  a  hasty  survey  of  the  garden  we 
noticed  finely-finished  crops  of  Gros  Colman, 
Alicante,  Lady  Downes,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes  in  the  vineries.  Auguste  Nicaise  and  Presi¬ 
dent  are  the  popular  Strawberries  for  forcing  here. 
A  batch  of  Marguerite  Carnations,  sown  in  March, 
are  now  in  bloom  and  will  continue  so  all  the  winter. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  amongst  which  we  noted  Blue 
Peter,  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as 
Chinese  Primulas.  The  crimson  flowers  of 
Hippeastrum  aulicum  are  conspicuous.  The  stove 
is  bringing  on  its  batches  of  Poinsettias,  Euphorbia 
fulgens,  Calanthe  vestita  oculata  lutea,  and  C. 
Veitchi.  A  large  batch  of  a  fine  variety  of  Solanum 
with  large  berries  is  literally  aglow  with  colour. 
The  plants  were  lifted  from  the  open.  Caladium 
argyrites,  C.  minus  erubescens,  two  variegated 
species  of  Carex  and  Begonias  of  the  Rex  type  are 
useful  for  various  purposes.  Fragrant  Marie  Louise 
Violets  are  flowering  in  pots  and  are  also  planted  out 
in  frames. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  well  furnished  with  crops  of 
vegetables,  including  Brussels  Sprouts ;  Broccoli 
to  furnish  a  succession  ;  Celery,  3$  ft.  in  height ;  and 
Cardoons  to  match,  both  of  which  are  fully  earthed 
up  to  blanch. 

- — ■ 

FINSBURY  PARK. 

The  new  conservatory  here  has  practically  developed 
into  a  winter  garden  for  the  accommodation  of 
Palms,  Dracaenas,  Ficus  elastica,  and  various  other 
fine  foliage  plants.  It  had  been  closed  for  a  few 
days  for  repairs  and  rearrangement,  but  is  now 
open  to  the  public  again.  A  number  of  small  groups 
of  Chrysanthemums  are  intercalated  amongst  the 
general  greenery  to  give  an  enlivening  effect.  The 
annual  display  proper  of  the  "autumn  queen’’  is 
located  in  the  old  span-roofed  house  in  the  shrub¬ 
bery.  Here  the  show  is  not  only  up  to  the  standard 
of  past  years,  but  in  our  opinion  is  finer  and  better 
displayed.  The  plants  are  dwarfer  than  ever  we 
have  seen  them  here,  and  remarkably  even  in  quality. 
The  number  of  large  exhibition  blooms  is  remark¬ 
able,  and  the  really  fine  kinds  are  grown  in  great 
quantity.  There  are  about  4,000  plants  altogether, 
and  are  arranged  in  a  two-faced  bank  along  the 
centre  of  the  house,  while  the  public  is  directed  up 
one  side  and  down  the  other.  The  plants  are  re¬ 
arranged  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  and  those  that 
have  outgrown  their  positions  are  set  back  so  that 
the  whole  bank  slopes  evenly  and  regularly  from  the 
centre  towards  the  sides  of  the  house.  The  variety 
of  colours  is  very  great  and  gives  the  whole  a  very 
bizarre  effect.  The  numerous  white  and  pale  sorts 
prevent  any  glaring  appearance,  but  rather  present 
combinations  both  pleasing  and  charming  to  the  eye, 

During  a  rapid  survey  we  noticed  grand  blooms  in 
great  plenty  of  Gloire  du  Rocher,  Sunflower, 
Charles  Davis,  Viviand  Morel,  Avalanche,  Col.  W. 
B. Smith,  La  Triomphante,  Mrs.  Harman  Payne,  and 
the  curious  but  beautiful  flesh-pink  Good  Gracious. 
Wm.  Tricker,  in  one  instance,  bore  seven  large 
blooms  on  a  single  plant.  Numerous  plants  of  the 
glowing  velvety-crimson  W.  G.  Childs  are  very 
dwarf  and  turn  up  at  frequent  intervals  throughout 
the  house.  Hairy  Wonder,  like  many  other 
popular  sorts  bears  light  and  dark  flowers 
on  the  same  plant.  The  chaste  and  charming 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  is  also  of  great  size.  The 
bronzy-yellow  Golden  Gate  is  dwarf  and  very  late. 
We  were  pleased  to  see  the  deep  salmon  flowers  of 
our  old  friend,  Triomphe  du  Nord.  Excelsior,  Wm. 
Seward  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Whittle  are  also  notably 
fine.  Elaine  and  many  other  old  kinds  also  retain  a 
place  in  the  vast  assemblage  of  new  kinds. 

A  pretty  lengthy  list  of  new  kinds  has  been  added 
to  the  collection,  and  besides  some  already  men¬ 
tioned,  one  may  note  Philadelphia,  Viscountess 
Hambleden,  Madame  Charles  Mclin,  Mdlle.  Therese 


Rey,  Louise,  Internationale,  Marie  Therese  Berg¬ 
man,  and  Velveteen ;  the  two  last-named  are 
single  varieties.  Edith  Rowbottom,  Mrs.  Cox,  Mrs. 
J.  Blackburn,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Waban,  Autumn 
Tints,  and  Madame  Dupanloup  are  also  new  ;  the 
latter  is  an  Anemone.  This  section  is  also  repre¬ 
sented  by  Delaware,  Judge  Benedict,  Mons.  Chas. 
Lebocqz,  and  the  glorious  crimson  Descartes. 
Pompons  are  stood  along  the  front  of  the  larger 
flowering  kinds  and  the  globular,  pink  Mdlle.  Elise 
Dordan,  being  taller,  is  stood  amongst  the  large 
flowering  sorts.  Incurved  varieties  are  not  forgotten 
but  include  large  numbers  of  the  rosy-chestnut 
Mons.  R.  Bahuant  and  the  rich  chestnut  Baron 
Hirsch  in  splendid  form.  We  were  pleased  also  to 
notice  George  Glenny,  Golden  George  Glenny,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Rundle,  Mr.  Bunn,  and  the  deep  orange  Bar¬ 
bara,  all  choice  and  refined  in  their  way.  Mr.  John 
Melville,  the  superintendent,  and  his  skilful  foreman 
in  this  department  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
magnificent  display. 

- ■«» 

VICTORIA  PARK. 

The  large  span-roofed  Chrysanthemum  structure 
here  is  well  adapted  for  a  public  show  house  and 
spectacular  effect.  A  roomy  pathway  runs  along 
the  whole  length,  so  that  the  public  can  take  in  the 
whole  collection  at  a  glance,  while  individual  varieties 
may  readily  be  examined  in  detail.  On  either  side 
of  the  iron  grating  forming  the  pathway  the  plants 
are  arranged  in  a  long  undulating  bank  rising  gradu¬ 
ally  from  the  path  to  the  glass  at  the  sides.  The 
collection  is  necessarily  extensive  to  fill  so  large  a 
house,  and  both  new  and  old  sorts  rub  shoulders 
with  one  another.  In  private  establishments,  and 
especially  where  the  gardeners  are  exhibitors,  the 
old  varieties  have  to  be  discarded  to  make  room  for 
the  new.  Not  so  here,  for  the  showier  and  most 
useful  decorative  sorts  which  were  favourities  in 
olden  times  still  do  their  duty  as  effectively  as  of  old, 
we  are  highly  pleased  to  remark.  It  is  hard  for 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  to  dispense  with  old  varieties, 
even  if  it  may  be  said  that  they  served  their  day. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Moorman,  the  superintendent,  is  well 
supported  by  his  two  leading  men  in  this  department, 
and  who  are  enthusiasts  in  the  delightful  work. 

As  at  Finsbury  Park  the  plants  here  again  are  un¬ 
usually  dwarf,  and  very  numerous  ;  floriferous  pom¬ 
pons  are  stood  in  front  of  them,  while  taller  varieties, 
including  the  favourite  Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan  in  quan¬ 
tity,  mingle  with  the  large-flowering  sorts.  The 
whole  presents  a  fresh,  charming,  and  attractive 
appearance,  drawing  great  crowds  of  people.  The 
orange  bloom  of  Mrs.  F.  Jameson  are  handsome,  and 
the  half-expanded  blooms  of  Lord  Brooke  simply 
grand.  Such  fine  things  as  Gloire  du  Rocher,  J. 
Schrimpton,  La  Triomphante,  Mr.  J.  Laing,  Charles 
Davis,  Viviand  Morel,  the  old  favourite  Mdlle. 
Lacroix,  Wm.  Tricker,  W.  G.  Newitt,  Wm.  Seward, 
Source  d'Or,  Col  W.  B  Smith,  Miss  Anna  Harts¬ 
horn,  President  Borrel,  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne, 
Bouquet  des  Dames,  the  early  Louise  and  many 
others  require  neither  description  nor  eulogium 
beyond  the  statement  that  they  are  in  fine  condition 
here.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  grand  old 
sorts  as  Criterion,  The  Cossack,  Sunflower,  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Clarke,  Florence  Davis,  and  many  others.  The 
golden  and  globular  blooms  of  J.  H.  Runchman,  the 
white  and  primrose  M.  Gruyer,  the  fine  exhibition 
M.  Pankoucke,  the  golden  and  narrow-petalled 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Lizzie  Seward,  deep  rose-purple, 
Duke  of  York,  Vice-President  Jules  Brigny,  Interna¬ 
tional,  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  are  also  favourites  here. 
The  yellow  H.  L  Sunderbruch  is  notable  for  the 
enormous  length  of  its  petals.  Bride  of  Maidenhead 
is  also  a  useful  sort  for  park  displays.  The  dwarf 
character  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke  is  very  noteworthy, 
and  Robert  Flowerday  is  fine  but  very  late.  The 
blooms  of  Istrolable  are  moderate  in  size,  globular, 
orange-yellow,  and  very  choice.  The  yellow  Lacroix 
is  a  charming  variety,  which  is  extremely  well  done 
here.  The  broad,  flat,  pink  flowers  of  Mrs.  J. 
Egerman  are  also  very  noteworthy,  as  are  the  light 
crimson  ones  of  Van  den  Heede,  with  a  buff  reverse. 
Miss  Dorothy  Shea  is  a  charming  light  orange- 
crimson  flower.  The  flesh-coloured  Directeur 
Kowlick  can  hardly  escape  observation.  The  old- 
fashioned  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  still  finds  a  place 
in  this  modern  collection.  Ryecroft  Glory,  a  decora¬ 
tive  sort  of  the  first  order,  is  finding  its  way  into 
every  park  and  garden. 

The  true  incurved  or  Chinese  section  is  well 


represented  at  Victoria  Park  by  the  best  of  both  new 
and  old  varieties.  Prince  Alfred,  Madame  Darrier, 
and  Baron  Hirsch  have  been  remarkably  well  done, 
and  Prince  of  Wales  adds  another  that  is  unusually 
richly  coloured  for  this  section.  Wm.  BunD,  though 
old,  is  ever  new  with  each  returning  season,  and 
judging  from  the  large  number  of  plants  of  it 
dispersed  through  the  collection,  it  is  a  great 
favourite,  and  deservedly  so  on  account  of  its  cheer¬ 
ful  bright  yellow  colour.  The  Golden  Beverley  also 
holds  its  own  together  with  many  another  old 
favourite,  such  as  Mrs.  Geo.  Rundle  and  the  Queen 
family.  Mr.  Robert  Cannell  has  also  given  great 
satisfaction. 

- <1-  — 

CHISWICK. 

Two  houses  are  filled  with  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis¬ 
wick — namely,  the  large  and  new  span-roofed 
structure  that  took  the  place  of  the  old  Palm  house 
and  the  old  Fig  house.  They  are  mostly  grown  as 
bushy  and  decorative  plants  for  conservatory  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  cut  flowers ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  quantity  of  bloom  is  very  great.  In  the 
first-named  house,  however,  are  large  blooms  of 
Comte  de  Germiny,  now  old  and  tinted  with  pink, 
also  Avalanche,  Wm.  Seward,  Mrs.  Harman  Payne, 
and  Viviand  Morel. 

We  are  more  interested  in  the  bushy  plants,  from 
which  armfuls  of  flowers  could  be  cut.  Some  of  the 
showiest  and  most  conspicuous  are  Mons.  Wm. 
Holmes,  Source  d'Or,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Roi  de 
Precoces,  most  floriferous,  Gloria  Mundi,  Golden 
Beverley,  O.  J.  Quintius,  very  early,  and  Vierge 
Japonaise.  The  latter  has  narrow-petalled,  white 
florets,  spreading,  twisted,  and  interlacing  in  a  most 
charming  way.  The  plant  stands  about  4  ft.  high, 
but  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  flowers  renders  this 
variety  particularly  suitable  for  light  and  graceful 
arrangements  of  cut  bloom.  Ivory  stands  about  2$ 
ft.  high,  and  produces  a  fair  quantity  of  good-sized 
ivory-white  flowers.  Pompons  are  also  grown  in  quan¬ 
tity  in  this  house,  without  disbudding.  Very  bushy  and 
free  are  Golden  St.  Thais  and  the  Golden  Madame 
Martha.  Mary  Anderson  is  of  a  beautiful  and 
delicate  pink  as  we  have  seen  it  elsewhere  this- 
season. 

The  collection  in  the  old  Fig  house  is  even  more 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  plants  are  more 
than  one  year  old.  A  quantity  is  cut  down  every 
year,  and  the  root  stocks  kept  and  shifted  into  very 
large  pots.  Some  of  them  form  immense  bushes,  rather 
tall  it  is  true,  but  they  form  wide  tops  literally  laden 
with  blossom  of  a  useful  size  for  decorative  %vorlf. 
For  instance,  the  bushes  of  Ivory,  the  bronzy-orange 
Wm.  Stevens,  and  the  orange-crimson  Mons.  Wm. 
Holmes  are  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter  with  the  blooms 
literally  crowding  one  another  on  the  top.  Those  of 
the  latter  are  of  good  size.  The  quilled  and  starry 
flowers  of  Stanstead  White  are  very  striking  grown 
on  this  principle.  Other  noteworthy  specimens  are 
James  Salter,  Lady  Selborne,  Cloth  of  Gold,  very, 
striking,  Avalanche,  Mons.  Freeman,  dwarf  and  rich 
in  colour,  and  Sunset.  The  latter  is  a  golden-orange 
pompon.  Those  who  grow  Chrysanthemums  for 
market  purposes  might  do  well  to  give  this  system  of 
cultivation  a  trial  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  bloom. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  PALACE. 

From  the  People's  Palace  to  the  Crystal  Palace  is  a-- 
wide  stretch,  but  to  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  show  the  stretch  is  even  wider.  The 
People’s  Palace  and  East  London  Horticultural 
Society  held  their  second  annual  show  on  the  1st 
inst.  in  the  fine  building  in  Mile  End  Road.  In 
such  a  populous  neighbourhood  one  can  understand 
the  difficulty  of  cultivating  Chrysanthemums.  Com¬ 
petition  is  confined  to  members  who  are  all 
amateurs. 

A  large  number  of  small  groups  of  pot  plants  were 
ranged  round  the  sides  of  the  building,  and  smaller 
lots  formed  a  bank  down  the  centre.  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  126,  Grange  Park  Poad,  Leyton,  Mr. 
Thos.  Smith,  37,  Field  Road,  Forest  Gate,  Mr.  W. 
Crawford,  46,  Sewardstone  Road,  Victoria  Park,  and 
Mr.  H.  J.  Brightwell,  37,  Field  Road,  Forest  Gate, 
took  the  leading  awards  in  four  classes  for  groups  of 
pot  plants,  showing  some  creditable  specimens,  con¬ 
sidering  the  conditions  by  which  they  are  hampered. 
Mr.  Thos.  Smith  also  took  the  first  prizes  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  and  six  in  another  class,  showing 
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splendid  samples  of  Lord  Brooke  and  Viviand 
Morel.  Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  14,  Hannibal  Road, 
Stepney,  had  the  best  exhibit  in  another  class  for  six, 
showing  creditable  blooms  of  Lord  Brooke,  Mons. 
Pankoucke,  and  Viviand  Morel.  Mr  T.  F.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  29,  St.  James’s  Road,  Stratford, exhibited  the 
Best  four  Japanese  blooms  and  the  best  six  incurved 
varieties. 

The  districts  in  which  the  above  were  grown  are 
all  densely  populated  and  get  more  than  their  share 
of  London  smoke.  T  he  flowers  and  plants,  however, 
bore  evidence  of  having  been  treated  with  consider¬ 
able  care,  and  in  some  cases  with  no  small  amount 
of  skill.  The  fortunate  exhibitors  were  doubtlessly 
highly  envied  by  their  less  fortunate  rivals  who 
failed  to  secure  an  award  for  their  twelve  months' 
constant  care  and  labour  with  their  favourite  flowers. 


Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  who  is 
secretary,  exhibited  a  stand  of  new  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  grand  blooms  of  Australian  Gold,  Gold 
Coast,  Dorothy  Gibson,  a  golden  reflexed  sort,  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Curtis. 

»!■ - 

FALKLAND  PARK. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  favourite  flower  is 
grown  at  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  the 
residence  of  J.  McMeekin,  Esq.  Though  grown  for 
decorative  purposes,  the  bulk  of  them  are  disbudded 
so  as  to  get  large  blooms.  They  are  located  in  the 
conservatory  as  well  as  in  a  large  greenhouse, 
practically  also  a  conservatory,  in  the  new  range  of 
houses,  and  in  the  long  corridor  connecting 
the  seven  new  houses  together.  They  have  a  fine 


effect  in  the  latter  owing  to  the  great  variety  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  numerous  climbers  festooning  the  roof 
and  back  wall. 

In  No  7  are  some  handsome  blooms  of  Phoebus, 
highly-coloured  Charles  Davis,  Sunflower,  Viviand 
Morel  and  C.  H.  Curtis,  the  latter  of  which  is  doing 
good  service  in  the  winning  stands  of  incurved 
varieties  this  year.  In  the  corridor  are  some  huge 
blooms  of  the  creamy  International,  slightly  splashed 
or  shaded  with  pink.  A.  S.  Jukes  is  a  very  distinct, 
incurved  Japanese  variety,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Le  Rhone  with  interlacing  florets.  Here  also  is 
the  most  massive  bloom  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke  we 
have  seen,  notwithstanding  that  the  florets  are 
closely  incurved.  E.  Molyneux,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Hoste,  Louise,  Louis  Boehmer,  Eda  Prass,  Mdlle. 
Therese  Rey  and  others  are  also  in  good  form. 


Sunflower  is  rather  tall  this  year  but  the  blooms  are 
of  large  size,  and  the  stems  not  being  rigidly  tied  up 
the  tops  bends  over  gracefully  and  show  off  the 
blooms  to  great  advantage.  The  object  of  allowing 
the  plants  this  freedom  is  to  give  them  as  natural 
an  appearance  as  possible.  Wm.  Tricker  is  early 
and  has  flowered  very  finely.  Several  of  the 
varieties  which  were  taken  on  the  crown  bud  have 
served  their  day  and  are  now  getting  past  their  best, 
bringing  the  later  sorts  into  more  piominence. 
Pearl  Beauty  is  a  charming  and  shining  ivory-white 
incurved  Japanese  sort.  Madame  Carnot,  taken  on 
the  crown  bud,  is  notable  for  the  enormous  length  of 
its  florets. 

Incurved  varieties  are  represented  by  C.  H. 
Curtis,  Lord  Rosebery,  Fulgens,  Robert  Canned, 
bronzy-chestnut  and  of  great  size,  Lord  Alcester  and 


other  old  favourites  with  some  of  ihe  more  recent 
introductions  to  this  section. 

- 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  W.  J. 
GODFREY. 

Although  in  one  issue  we  can  hardly  hope  tore- 
present  all  the  modern  types  of  Chrysanthemum,  yet 
to  overlook  the  interesting  hirsute  sect:on  would  be 
to  ignore  some  of  the  most  charming  and  singularly 
curious  varieties  in  cultivation.  Every  year  new 
and  beautiful  sorts  of  great  merit  and  beauty  are 
added  to  the  list  of  novelties.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  recent  acquisitions  to  this  section  is  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  raised  from  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  (which 
everybody  loves,  but  few  can  grow),  and  put  into 
commerce  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  F.R.H  S.,  Ex¬ 


mouth,  Devon,  and  who  enabled  us  to  give  the 
accompanying  illustration  of  it.  It  possesses  ad 
the  characteristics  and  peculiar  beauty  of  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy  in  a  greatly  enhanced  degree.  If 
anything,  it  is  more  plumy,  and  larger,  measuring 
about  7  in.  in  diameter  The  florets  are  broad, 
blunt,  massive,  and  pure  white,  which  is  all  that  can 
be  said  of  the  parent  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions.  The  latter  is  difficult  to  grow,  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  disappointing  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  ;  while  on  the  contrary  Mrs.  W.  J.  God¬ 
frey  is  dwarf,  sturdy,  of  desirable  habit,  and  easy  to 
grow.  Cultivators  and  exhibitors  who  are  capable 
of  judging  consider  it  the  finest  of  all  the  plumy  or 
hirsute  section,  and  this  awakens  in  us  a  hope  that  it 
will  frequently  make  its  appearance  on  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  table. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  C.  E.  SHEA. 

In  this  we  have  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  present 
year,  bidding  for  a  share  of  that  popularity  already 
possessed  by  older  and  better-known  sorts.  It  is  a 
true  Japanese  variety,  of  immense  size,  with  broad, 


croft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham  The  great 
length  of  the  drooping  and  interlacing  florets  serves 
to  give  the  bloom  a  deep  and  massive  appearance,  as 
it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  largest  in  cultivation  when 
well  grown  and  finished.  The  plant  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  to  get  the  best  results  the  cuttings  must 


realised  its  popularity  will  depend  Time  proves  all 
things,  however,  and  it  is  one  of  those  things  which 
deserve  the  cultivator’s  best  attention. 

- «*> - 

DEVONHURST,  CHISWICK. 

Of  all  the  Chrysanthemums  we  have  seen  this  year, 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea. 


drooping,  smooth,  and  refined-looking  florets  of  a 
soft  creamy-white.  As  the  flowers  are  expanding 
the  centre  possesses  a  darker  and  more  decidedly 
yellow  tint,  which  disappears  as  the  bloom  reaches 
perfection.  The  general  aspect  of  it  at  this  stage 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  accompanying  illustration, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Rye- 


be  struck  some  time  between  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  November.  The  stems  must  be  topped 
early  in  March,  otherwise  the  blooms  will  be  too  late 
for  the  November  shows.  This  is  a  matter  of 
primary  importance,  for  as  far  as  has  yet  been  de¬ 
termined,  perhaps,  it  is  best  grown  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  upon  this  character  being  fully 


those  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  the  town  residence 
of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  are  the  dwarfest.  They  have 
not  been  cut  back,  and  have  had  the  same  chance 
as  at  other  places,  so  that  their  dwarfness  must  be 
owing  to  the  special  cultural  conditions  given  them 
by  Mr.  James  Gibson.  Nor  have  they  received  any 
marked  attention,  since  Mr.  Gibson's  time  has  been 
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largely  monopolised  by  the  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
the  hundred  and  one  items  that  engross  the  energies 
of  a  gardener  at  a  private  residence. 

The  collection  is  more  extensive  here  than  we 
have  ever  before  seen  it,  and  all  the  best  of  the 
novelties  are  included.  We  noted  grand  blooms  of 
M.  Pankoucke,  Ethel  Addison,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith, 
International,  and  Violetta.  Curiously  enough 
the  blooms  of  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  are  of  a  clear  golden- 
yellow.  Some  of  the  blooms  of  Sunflower  are  of 
immense  depth  and  full  in  the  centre.  Charles 
Davis  is  also  well  up  to  its  standard  in  size,  but 
rather  pale  compared  with  the  later  blooms.  Here 
also  are  the  golden  incurved  Japanese  Wilfred 
Marshall,  the  glorious  crimson  Commandant  Blusset, 
Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  and  the  bronzy-yellow 
Mens.  Cbas.  Molin.  All  of  these  and  others  are 


shining  Japanese  sort,  and  the  pink  and  white  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lees  is  also  very  pretty. 

A  third  large  group  is  arranged  along  the  back  of 
another  vinery.  All  the  three  houses  are  in  line,  so 
that  visitors  have  to  wend  their  way  through  them, 
following  a  narrow  winding  path  while  inspecting 
the  display.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  a  show  is  held 
at  Devonhurst  every  year,  admission  to  which  is  one 
shilling.  The  proceeds  are  devoted  to  some  charit¬ 
able  purpose,  and  on  this  occasion  they  will  be  given 
in  aid  of  the  London  City  Mission,  which  is  also  a 
charity.  The  show  is  very  popular  and  largely 
attended  every  year  by  the  local  residents.  Con¬ 
tinuing  our  notes,  we  come  upon  huge  blooms  of 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Whittle,  the  best  we  have  seen  of  this 
white  incurved  Jap.  Wm.  Seward,  Wm.  Tricker, 
and  the  golden-yellow  and  spreading  Sir  E.  T.  Smith, 


The  new  golden  C.  H,  Curtis  is  also  well  done  here, 
as  is  Lord  Rosebery,  and  the  well-known  Wm. 
Bunn. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  LADY  BYRON. 

The  popularity  of  incurved  Japanese  varieties  is 
still  rising,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  numerous  magnifi¬ 
cent  varieties  which  come  before  the  public  every 
year.  That  under  notice  came  before  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  on  the  23rd  ult.,  when  a 
First-class  Certificate  was  unanimously  awarded  it, 
a  circumstance  which  seldom  occurs  (see  p.  139). 
The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Weeks,  gardener  to  Lady 
Byron,  Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby,  from  whom  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  Lilford  Road  Nursery,  Camberwell, 
has  acquired  the  entire  stock  of  it.  The  accompany- 


Chr\ sakthemum  Lad*  Byron. 


arranged  in  a  huge,  semi-circular  group  upon  the 
floor  against  the  back  wall  of  a  Peach  house. 

In  a  vinery  where  young  canes  are  being  grown 
another  group  is  arranged  up  against  the  glass  and 
facing  the  pathway  at  the  back.  Here  we  noted  a 
pure  -white  and  a  deep  pink  bloom  of  Viviand 
Morel  upon  the  same  plant  and  at  the  same  level ; 
both  are  of  huge  size.  M.  Paul  Lacroix  is  very 
promising,  but  late.  King  of  Chrysanthemums  is  a 
beauty,  with  huge  orange-red  blooms  and  a  golden 
reverse.  It  is  bound  to  be  a  favourite.  The  flesh- 
coloured  Col.  Chase  is  compact  and  refined.  Deuil 
de  Jules  Ferry  is  dark  chocolate  with  a  bronzy 
reverse.  Hairy  Wonder,  Sunflower,  Phoebus,  and 
M.  Gruyer  are  also  worthy  of  note.  The  last-named 
is  pink  with  the  florets  recurved  at  the  tips,  and  very 
broad.  Guirlande  is  a  beautiful  pearly-white  and 


are  also  massive.  The  late-flowering  Robert  Owen, 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  have  large  buds  more  or  less  expanded,  and 
very  promising. 

The  incurved  or  Chinese  section  is  not  neglected, 
for  many  of  them  are  much  more  forward  than  we 
have  hitherto  seen  at  the  time  of  writing  (November 
1st),  and  many  of  the  blooms  are  of  great  size  and  in 
good  form.  Some  of  the  finest  are  Princess  of 
Wales,  Baron  Hirsch,  of  a  rich  dark  chestnut-red, 
Globe  d’Or,  and  M  P.  Martignac.  The  latter  is  a 
beautiful  golden-yellow  in  the  style  of  Jardin  des 
Plants,  but  more  refined.  Globe  d'Or  is  also  very 
fine,  being  large,  compact,  golden-yellow,  and  deeply 
tinted  with  bronze.  The  incurved  varieties  are  dis¬ 
tributed  through  all  of  the  groups,  and  in  some  cases 
Princess  of  Wales  was  as  large  as  Queen  of  England. 


ing  illustration  of  it  was  prepared  from  one  of  the 
blooms  exhibited  on  the  above-mentioned  occasion, 
and  supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  Davis.  The  blooms 
measure  6  in.  to  7J  in.  in  diameter,  which  says  much 
for  a  Chrysanthemum  of  this  type.  The  florets  are 
broad,  blunt,  and  beautifully  incurved  at  the  tips, 
though  not  compactly  imbricated,  and  of  a  beautifu 
ivory-white.  It  is  an  exhibition  bloom  of  the  first 
water,  and  is  almost  certain  to  find  its  way  into 
every  collection  of  any  importance  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years.  From  all  appearance  it  is  an  easy 
variety  to  grow,  relatively  dwarf,  and  early.  Its 
cultural  requirements  will,  however,  be  much  better 
known  by  this  time  next  year. 

Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens, 
Price,  3s. ;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World, 
x,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MISS  ANNE 
GAUNT. 

This  Japanese  variety  is  a  cross  between  Sunflower 
and  G.  W.  Childs.  The  blooms  are  of  large  size, 
very  full,  and  rich  yellow,  with  long  and  flat  florets, 
the  outer  ones  of  which  are  drooping.  The  edge  of 
each  petal  is  lined  with  deep  crimson,  enhancing 
the  general  effect  and  beauty  of  the  flower  consider¬ 
ably,  while  at  the  same  time  rendering  it  very  distinct 
and  pleasing.  The  variety  is  a  seedling  of  this  year, 
and  will  therefore  constitute  one  of  the  novelties  for 
1896.  The  plant  is  of  good  habit  and  a  strong 
grower.  It  is  said  to  be  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  and  most  distinct  varieties  of  the  year,  and  has 
been  admired  by  everyone  who  has  seen  it.  We 
have  been  enabled  to  give  this  illustration  of  it 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham  (see  next  page). 

- -5- - 

HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared. 

Chrysanthemum  Hairy  Wonder. — Norma  has  a 
plant  of  the  beautiful  Chrysanthemum  Hairy  Won¬ 
der  which  is  carrying  three  well-developed  flowers 
that  have  excited  a  great  deal  of  admiration  from 
visitors.  In  the  locality  in  which  she  lives  hirsute 
flowers  of  this  kind  are  a  great  novelty,  for  very  few 
of  the  inhabitants  visit  the  large  shows  of  the 
popular  autumn  flower.  Norma  wishes  to  know 
whether  there  are  any  other  varieties  easy  to  grow 
possessing  the  same  characteristics  as  Hairy 
Wonder,  and  if  so,  would  like  to  be  told  their  names 
so  that  she  may  be  able  to  get  them  for  another 
season. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  hirsute  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  of  which  the  variety  under  consideration  is  a 
very  good  example,  have,  to  use  an  American  phrase, 
“caught  on  ”  with  the  general  public.  The  flowers 
seem  to  possess  a  quaintness  and  uncommon  appear¬ 
ance  that  add  not  a  little  to  their  beauty  and 
attractiveness.  Two  other  good  sorts  of  like 
character  to  Hairy  Wonder  are  Louis  Boehmer, 
deep  purplish-rose  with  a  lighter  reverse,  and  White 
Plume,  a  sport  from  it  which  is  one  of  the  purest 
whites  in  cultivation.  Both  are  of  good  habit, 
robust  constitution,  and  being  so  easily  grown  may 
well  receive  Norma’s  attention. 


Chrysanthemum  Source  d’Or.— This  is  the  name  of 
the  variety  of  which  you  recently  sent  us  a  spray, 
H.  F.  It  is  an  easily-grown  variety,  and  as  you  say 
is  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  and  very  handy  for 
cutting  from.  You  ask  if  it  would  be  worth  your 
while  trying  to  grow  it  to  produce  large  blooms 
next  year,  as  the  colour  is  so  beautiful  and  distinct. 

We  should  not  advise  you  to  attempt  this,  as  there 
are  numbers  of  other  sorts  that  give  much  better 
results  when  cultivated  for  large  blooms.  As  a 
decorative  variety,  however,  grown  in  a  bush  form, 
as  you  have  grown  yours,  there  are  certainly  none  to 
surpass  it,  and  comparatively  few  to  equal  it.  The 
bright  yellow  form  of  it,  which  has  been  sent  out 
duriog  the  last  year  or  two,  known  as  Golden  Source 
d’Or,  is  quite  as  worthy  a  place  in  the  list  of  good 
decorative  sorts,  whilst  another  form  that  in  colour 
comes  between  the  original  Source  d’Or  and  the 
golden  sport  has  been  brought  out  this  season  under 
the  name  of  Fashion.  In  colour  this  last  named  is  a 
rich  bronzy-yellow,  whilst  in  habit  it  is  identical 
with  the  original. 

Mildew  on  Cinerarias— Yes,  you  are  quite 
right  Contra  :  the  spots  on  the  leaves  of  your 
Cinerarias  are  undoubtedly  due  to  mildew. 
Injudicious  ventilation  is  a  chief  cause  of  its 
appearance.  Very  often  amateurs'  plants  are 
subjected  to  very  trying  conditions.  Sometimes 
they  may  be  forgotten  entirely,  and  the  frame  or  pit 
in  which  they  are  will  be  kept  closed  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day ;  then,  perhaps,  a  lot  of  air  will  be 
given,  with  the  result  that  the  plants  get  into  a  sickly 
state  of  health  and  fall  a  prey  to  all  manner  of  evils, 
mildew  included.  If  the  plants  are  not  very  badly 
affected  an  occasional  dusting  of  the  affected  spots 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  is  a  time-honoured  and  an 
effective  remedy  ;  for  this  course  of  treatment  if  per¬ 
sisted  in  will  have  the  desired  results.  If  there  is 


much  of  the  mildew  about  you  might  try  washing 
the  leaves  very  carefully  -with  a  sponge  dipped  in  a 
strong  solution  of  soft  soap.  This  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen’s  egg 
in  a  half  a  gallon  of  chilled  water. 

- - 

BATTERSEA  PARK. 

An  excellent  display  of  the  popular  autumn  flower 
has  been  given  to  the  public  at  Battersea  Park  for 
some  weeks  past,  which  has  during  that  time  been 
patronised  by  numerous  visitors.  About  2,500  plants 
are  grown  in  all,  and  of  these  nearly  2,000  are 
accommodated  in  a  commodious  span-roofed  house 
measuring  110ft.  in  length,  by  25ft.  in  width,  with  a 
height  of  15ft.  at  the  central  ridge.  The  majority  of 
the  plants  are  arranged  in  a  long  sloping  and 
slightly  undulating  bank  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  door  by  which  entry  is  made.  Visitors  upon  first 
coming  in  have,  therefore,  a  long  panorama  of  floral 
beauty  stretched  out  before  their  gaze,  that,  viewed 
in  the  mass,  is  most  gorgeous. 

This  somewhat  stereotyped  method  of  arrange¬ 
ment  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  house  the  greater  part  of  the  floor  of 
which  is  taken  up  by  a  sunk  bed  that  allows  of  the 
housing  of  large  Palms  to  which,  during  the  other 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  Chrysanthemums  are 
not  in  flower,  the  house  is  devoted.  This  bed  has, 
therefore,  to  be  brought  up  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
path  by  means  of  planks  for  the  benefit  of  the 
“  mums.’’  Another  difficulty  which  rather  handi¬ 
caps  those  in  charge  at  Battersea  is  that  as  soon  as 
the  earlier  varieties  commence  to  flower  the  plants 
have  to  be  banked  up,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of 
the  foliage  of  the  later  sorts.  The  plants  are  thus 
taken  in  from  the  open  air  much  sooner  than  is 
altogether  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  a  large 
proportion.  But,  despite  all  this,  every  nerve  is 
strained  to  give  the  public  something  worth  looking 
at  .  and  indeed  a  careful  inspection  convinced  us  that 
in  this  matter  at  least  there  was  no  cause  for 
grumbling. 

A  special  feature  that  impressed  most  favourably 
was  furnished  by  a  number  of  plants  grown  bush 
fashion,  no  stopping  or  budding  being  accorded 
them,  and  which  were  temporarily  fastened  over  the 
doors,  and  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  roof  on  both 
sides  of  the  house,  from  whence  they  hung  down  in 
long  graceful  sprays  of  flowers  that  vied  with  the 
larger  blooms  in  vividness  and  beauty  of  colouring, 
while  they  possessed  not  a  particle  of  the  stiffness 
that  must  ever  be  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  the  latter  upon  which  so  much  care  and  trouble 
is  expended  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  show 
standard.  Such  well-known  old  sorts  as  Elsie 
Margot,  Madame  Bertier  Rendatler,  Soeur  Melaine, 
and  L’lle  de  Plaisirs  were  some  of  the  sorts  that 
were  most  in  evidence. 

Among  the  large  blooms  were  to  be  seen  numbers 
of  the  best-known  sorts  which  are  figuring  pretty 
conspicuously  upon  the  show  boards  this  season. 
Japanese  varieties,  as  may  be  expected,  were  in  mani¬ 
fest  preponderance.  Of  these  Viviand  Morel,  Miss 
Dorothy  Shea,  Gloire  du  Rocher,  Florence  Davis, 
Puritan,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  Vice-President  Audiguier, 
Avalanche,  Hamlet,  Sunflower,  and  Charles  Davis 
were  all  noteworthy  ;  some  grand  flowers  of  the  two 
last-mentioned  varieties  being  specially  noticeable. 
A  large  ragged-looking  bloom  of  Source  d’Or  was 
also  very  prominent ;  but  this  variety  is  not  at  all 
good  when  grown  large  ;  it  is  much  prettier  and  far 
more  useful  as  a  bush.  Incurved  varieties  were  also 
pretty  strong.  The  palm  in  this  section  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  accorded  to  Jeanne  D'Arc.  Brockworth 
Gem  is  a  sport  from  the  last-named,  and,  whilst  it 
is  identical  with  it  in  habit  and  build  of  bloom,  it 
differs  from  it  in  being  of  a  rosy-pink  hue.  White 
Beverley,  Empress  of  India,  and  its  golden  sport, 
Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mrs.  G.  Glenny,  yueen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Princess  of  Wales  were 
all  very  well  represented,  and  scattered  as  they  were 
amongst  the  Japanese  varieties  they  looked  very 
effective.  The  Anemone  section  was  not  so  strong, 
a  few  sorts  only  being  grown  Of  these  Delaware 
was  one  of  the  handsomest.  The  guard  petals  are 
numerous  and  creamy-white  in  colour,  and  the  centre 
is  well-filled  with  the  tubular  florets.  Mons  Chas. 
Lebocqz,  another  pretty  sort,  has  guard  petals  of  a 
delicate  blush  pink,  and  some  well- developed  blooms 
of  it  were  on  show. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOUVENIR  DE 
PETITE  AMIE. 

The  blooms  of  this  Japanese  variety  are  built  some¬ 
what  on  the  same  style  as  Avalanche,  but  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  development  more  especially, 
they  are  widely  distinct,  charming,  and  graceful. 
As  they  progress  towards  perfection  the  great  mass 
of  florets  in  the  centre  rises  up  and  gives  depth  to 
the  bloom.  The  florets  are  of  medium  width,  more 
or  less  incurved  at  the  tips,  and  of  the  purest  white, 
giving  the  whole  a  chaste  and  refined  appearance. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf  and  vigorous,  as  we 
have  already  noted  in  several  establishments  this 
year.  It  was  honoured  with  an  Award  of  Merit  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  October  gth  last 
year,  and  with  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Nottingham, 
for  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  this  beautiful 
variety  (see  p.  163). 

- *5- - 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY  S  SHOW. 

The  great  autumn  competition  and  fete  was  held  in 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  inst.,  and  though  the  day  was  rather  wet  ;; 
had  no  apparent  damping  effect  upon  the  show. 
The  light,  too,  was  better  than  we  have  seen  it  on 
this  particular  occasion.  The  show  itself  was  not 
appreciably  larger  than  on  former  occasions,  but  the 
quality  was  greatly  superior  to  what  it  has  ever 
been.  The  cut  blooms  in  many  cases  were  remark¬ 
able  for  their  enormous  size,  indicating  skill  on  the 
cultivator's  part,  as  well  as  great  improvement 
amongst  the  recent  acquisitions,  especially  the 
Japanese  kinds.  It  would  be  rash  to  state  that 
larger  blooms  cannot  be  produced  in  view  of  the 
magnificent  new  varieties.  The  incurved  blooms 
came  fully  up  to  our  expectations,  but  here  again  the 
large  and  new  varieties  are  displacing  smaller  and 
old  favourites. 

Cut  Blooms. 

The  Challenge  Trophy  class,  constituting  the 
National  Competition  of  Chrysanthemum  and 
Horticultural  Societies,  brought  out  five  entries  of 
rare  merit.  This  was  for  twenty-four  incurved  and 
twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  and  the  Challenge 
Trophy,  as  well  as  £10,  was  taken  by  the  Southgate 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society.  The  blooms 
were  all  contributed  Dy  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener 
to  F.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet.  His 
Japanese  blooms  were  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Miss 
Dorothy  Shea,  Thos.  Wilkins,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne, 
E.  Molyneux,  Mons.  Pankoucke,  Van  den  Heede, 
Madame  Carnot,  Chas.  Schrimpton,  H.  L.  Sunder- 
bruck,  Viviand  Morel,  Mons.  C.  Molin,  Madame 
Ad.  Moulin,  Mons.  Geo.  Biron,  Louise,  Chas. 
Davis,  Mdlle.  Therese  Rey,  Miss  Rita  Schroeter, 
Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  Phoebus,  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  Mutual  Friend,  Eva  Knowles,  and  Sun¬ 
flower.  They  were  of  marvellous  size  and  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Amongst  his  incurved  varieties 
Empress  of  India,  Globe  d’Or,  John  Lambert,  J. 
Agate,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Violet  Tomlin,  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
Robert  Petfield,  and  others  were  simply  magnificent. 
The  second  award  was  taken  by  the  Bromley  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Society.  The  blooms 
were  contributed  by  nine  gardeners.  So  fine  was 
this  exhibit  that  in  the  absence  of  the  first-prize  lot 
one  might  have  said  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
beat.  The  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society  took  the  third  place  with  a  fresh  and  even 
lot  of  blooms  that  crowded  the  stands.  Some  of  the 
incurved  blooms  here  were  splendid. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  again  came  to  the  front  for 
thirty-six  incurved  varieties,  taking  the  Holmes' 
Memorial  Challenge  Cup.  He  had  grand  blooms  of 
Globe  d'Gr,  Robert  Petfield,  J.  Agate,  M.  P.  Mar- 
tignac,  John  Lambert,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Princess  of 
Wales,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate, 
Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  took  the  second  posi¬ 
tion  with  some  grand  blooms  of  Globe  d’Or,  Robert 
Cannell,  John  Lambert,  Alfred  Salter,  &c.  The 
Holmes'  Memorial  Cup  for  forty-eight  Japanese 
varieties  brought  out  great  competition,  and  excited 
an  immense  amount  of  interest.  Here  again  Mr.  W. 
H.  Lees  secured  the  leading  award  against  all 
comers.  He  had  magnificent  blooms  of  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Lees,  Mutual  Friend,  Mons.  Pankoucke, 
Phoebus,  E.  Molyneux,  Viviand  Morel,  Miss 
Dorothy  Shea,  John  Schrimpton,  Hairy  Wonder, 
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Madame  Carnot,  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
W. Mease,  whose  exhibit  certainly  deserved  all  praise. 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  was  a  very  good  third,  having  excellent 
blooms  of  Baron  de  Bufferies,  Thos.  Wilkins, 


taken  by  J.  H.  Walker,  gardener  to  the  executors  of 
the  late  J.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Goldbeaters,  Mill  Hill, 
N.W.,  who  had  grand  blooms  of  J.  Agate,  Lord 
Alcester,  and  others.  Mr.  R.  Ridge,  gardener  to  C. 
Swinfus  Eady,  Esq.,  Q.C  ,  Oatlands  Lodge,  Wey- 
bridge,  was  agood  second.  Mr.  R.  Jones,  gardener 


Mr.  B.  Calvert,  gardener  to  Col.  Archer  Houblon, 
Hallingbury  Place,  Bishops  Stortford,  was  second 
with  Alfred  Salter.  Mr.  H.  A.  Page,  gardener  to  F. 
Crisp,  Esq  ,  New  Southgate,  was  third  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Wyatt,  gardener  to  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  Bradenhurst, 
Caterham  Valley,  came  in  fourth. 


Chrysanthemum  Miss  Anne  Gaunt. 


Madame  Carnot,  &c  A  fourth  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  G.  Foster,  gardener  to  H.  Hammond 
Spencer,  Esq.,  Glendaragh,  Teignmouth,  Devon, 
whose  blooms  were  highly  coloured.  There  were 
eight  entries  in  this  class. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  incurved  blooms  was 


to  C.  G  Stnith-Ryland,  Esq.,  Barford  Hill,  War¬ 
wick,  was  third.  Mr.  A.  Jones,  gardener  to  Miss 
Wyburn,  Hadley  Manor,  Barnet,  was  accorded  a 
fourth  prize. 

Mr.  J.  H  Walker  took  the  first  prize  for  six  in¬ 
curved  blooms  of  one  variety,  showing  Jeanne  d' Arc. 


Mr.  B.  Calvert,  gardener  to  Col.  Archer  Houblon, 
Hallingbury  Place,  Bishops  Stortford,  secured  the 
leading  award  for  twenty-four  incurved  blooms, 
having  fine  samples  of  Alfred  Salter,  John  Doughty, 
Princess  of  Wales,  etc.  A  day  or  two  longer  would 
have  improved  their  depth.  Mr.  T.  Robinson, 
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gardener  to  W.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Elsfield  House, 
Hollingbourne,  was  second ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Tidy, 
Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant,  came  in  third  ;  and 
Mr.  H.  A.  Page  was  fourth. 

In  a  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms, 
distinct,  in  which  a  silver  cup,  value  seven  guineas, 
was  presented  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  as  an 
addition  to  the  first  prize,  Mr.  W.  Messenger,  gar¬ 
dener  to  L.  H.  Berners,  Esq.,  Wolverstone  Park, 
Ipswich,  came  off  with  flying  colours  in  the  face  of 
wonderfully  keen  and  well-sustained  competition. 
Some  of  Mr.  Messenger’s  best  blooms  were  Madame 
Carnot,  Miss  D.  Shea,  International,  Mons.  Pan- 
koucke,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Payne,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Lord  Brooke,  W.  G.  Newitt, 
and  Mdlle.  Therese  Rey.  The  second  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  44,  Cathays  Terrace, 
Cardiff,  Madame  M.  Ricoud,  Viscountess  Ham- 
bleden,  Niveus,  and  Madame  Carnot  being  in 
especially  grand  order.  Mr.  William  Allan,  The 
Gardens,  Gunton  Park,  and  Mr.  C.  Hart,  gardener 
to  W.  Herbert  Fowler,  Esq.,  Claremont,  Taunton, 
took  third  and  fourth  places  respectively,  although 
the  blooms  exhibited  by  both  would  have  placed 
them  much  higher  in  a  class  where  only  ordinary 
competition  prevailed. 

The  exhibits  in  a  class  for  eight  Japanese  blooms, 
distinct,  were  also  very  numerous  ;  doubtless  the 
Five  Guinea  Cup  promised  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  to 
the  first  prize  winner  here  proved  a  great  additional 
incentive.  Mr.  James  Agate,  Chrysanthemum 
Nurseries,  Havant,  bore  off  the  coveted  trophy, 
having,  amongst  others,  excellent  samples  of  Madame 
A.  de  Galbart,  Mutual  Friend,  Mons.  Ch.  Molin, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  and  E.  Molyneux.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Page,  gardener  to  F.  Crisp,  Esq.,  White  House, 
New  Southgate,  N.,  was  second  :  Mr.  J.  Sandford, 
gardener  to  G.  W.  Wright  Ingle,  Esq.,  Wood  House, 
N.  Finchley,  third;  and  Mr.  H.  Liney,  gardener  to 
Wm.  Low,  Esq  ,  Wellesbourne  House,  Warwick, 
fourth. 

Mr.  R.  Jones,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Smith-Ryland, 
Esq.,  Banford  Hill,  Warwick,  had  the  best  six  blooms 
of  any  white  Japanese  variety  in  Mdlle.  Therese  Rey. 
Following  in  order  of  merit  came  Mr.  J.  Sandford 
and  Mr  B.  Calvert,  gardener  to  Col.  Houblon 
Archer,  Hallingbury  House,  Bishops  Stortford.  For 
six  blooms  of  a  Japanese  of  any  colour,  except  white, 
Mr.  R.  Notcutt,  Broughton  Road  Nursery,  Ipswich, 
was  first  with  the  new  yellow  Edith  Tabor.  Mr.  B. 
Calvert  was  second;  Mr.  J.  Sandford  third;  and 
Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  J.  Trotter,  Esq.,  Brickendon 
Grange,  Hertford,  fourth. 

Special  prizes  were  also  offered  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones  for  six  vases  of  exhibition  Japanese  varieties, 
distinct ;  three  blooms  of  each  to  be  shown  with  not 
less  than  one  foot  of  stem  above  the  vase.  Here 
Mr.  D.  M.  Hayler,  gardener  to  W.  Hannaford  Esq., 
Tenterden  Hall,  Hendon,  was  credited  with  the 
first  award;  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  gardener  to  R.  H. 
Laughton,  Esq.,  Raymead,  Hendon,  N.W.,  taking 
second  and  Percy  Waterer,  Esq.,  Fawkham,  Kent, 
third.  Mr.  R.  Jones  showed  the  best  six  blooms  of 
Japanese  incurved,  the  second  prize  falling  to  the 
share  of  Mr  T.  Caryer,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Meissner, 
Esq.,  Weybridge. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt  had  the  most  meritorious  stand 
of  twelve  large-flowered  reflexed  blooms ;  Pink 
Christine,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Cullingfordii,  Dr.  Sharpe 
and  Phidias  being  especially  well-finished  samples. 
Mr  J.  T.  Walker,  The  Gardens,  Goldbeaters,  Mill 
Hill,  N.W.,  took  the  second  place,  and  Mr.  C.  Brown, 
gardener  to  R.  Henty,  Esq.,  Langley  House,  Abbotts 
Langley  the  third.  Mr.  W,  S.  Keggs,  gardener  to  A. 
Moseley,  West  Lodge,  Barnet,  come  off  with  flying 
colours  for  twenty-four  large  flowered  Anemone 
varieties.  Fleur  de  Marie,  Delaware,  Gerard 
Alveole  and  Mrs.  Levin  were  splendid  in  this  stand. 
Mr.  A.  Ives,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Jukes,  Esq.,  Hadley 
Lodge,  High  Barnet,  came  in  second,  and  Mr.  T. 
Milner,  gardener  to  Mrs.  W.  A.  Higgs,  Willenhall 
Park,  Barnet,  appropriated  the  third  prize.  In  the 
smaller  class  for  twelve  Anemone  blooms  Mr.  W. 
S.  Keggs  was  again  the  most  successful  competitor, 
being  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Ives  and  Mr.  Jas.  Maule, 
gardener  to  H  T.  Matthews,  Esq.,  The  Mount, 
Hadley.  Mr.  W.  S.  Keggs  added  to  his  list  of 
previous  successes  the  premier  award  for  twelve 
blooms  of  Japanese  Anemone  varieties.  Mr.  John 
Justice,  gardener  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart., 
The  Nash,  Kempsey,  Worcester,  obtained  the 
second  award  here. 


In  the  amateurs'  classes  a  special  first  prize  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  J  M.  Coppen,  Esq.,  Spring  Grove,  Isle- 
worth,  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  silver  cup.  Mr. 
James  Stredwick,  Silver  Hill,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea, 
was  the  proud  winner  of  this  substantial  prize, 
which,  indeed,  the  splendid  stand  of  twenty-four 
Japanese  blooms  sent  by  him  fully  entitled  him  to. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Jessop,  Mildenhall  Workhouse,  Milden- 
hall,  Suffolk,  made  an  exceedingly  close  second,  for 
his  exhibit  was  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  first 
prize-winner’s.  Mr.  James  Stredwick  also  won  the 
first  prize  in  the  smaller  class  for  twelve  blooms, 
Mr.  H.  Love,  Melville  Terrace,  Sandown,  Isle  of 
Wight,  taking  the  second  place.  Mr.  W.  Amies 
showed  the  best  twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct, 
and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilkins,  Wellington,  Swanley 
Junction,  had  the  most  meritorious  six  blooms  of  the 
same  section.  A  class  for  six  Japanese  blooms,  dis¬ 
tinct,  called  out  a  great  number  of  exhibits.  Mr.  H. 
Love,  however,  succeeded  in  topping  the  list, 
followed  in  order  of  merit  by  Miss  Anne  L.  Gaunt, 
Hilderthorp,  Philip  Lane,  South  Tottenham,  and 
Mr.  G  W.  Forbes,  gardener  to  D.  Nicols,  Esq., 
Regent  House,  Surbiton  Hill  Park.  Mr.  H.  Love 
came  out  first  for  six  blooms  of  one  variety  only, 
with  Sunflower. 

In  the  single-handed  gardeners'  classes,  the 
following  exhibitors  obtained  first  awards  ;  Mr.  S  J. 
Cook,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Hartridge,  Esq.,  Holme- 
wood,  Hendon,  for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct ; 
Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to  J.  Courtenay,  Esq., 
The  Whin,  Weybridge,  for  six  incurved  blooms, 
distinct  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Perrin,  gardener  to  C.  W. 
Richardson,  Esq.,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  for 
twelve  Japanese  blooms  distinct. 

In  the  classes  specially  instituted  to  encourage 
metropolitan  growers,  Frank  Bingham,  Esq.,  6, 
Bethune  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  was  placed  first 
for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct  ;  Mr.  J.  Brooks, 
gardener  to  —  Reynolds,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  High- 
gate,  taking  a  like  place  for  six  incurved  blooms,  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  last-named  exhibitor  also  contributed 
the  best  stand  of  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct ; 
whilst  the  premier  award  for  six  Japanese  blooms  of 
one  variety  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Farrow,  gardener  to 
G.  R.  Peerless,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham,  with 
Charles  Davis. 

Pot  Plants. 

The  special  prize  offered  by  the  president,  Sir  Edwin 
Saunders,  F.R.C.S  ,  F.G.S.,  brought  out  some  fine 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums  mixed  with  foliage  plants 
and  arranged  for  effect.  This  coveted  award  was 
secured  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  whose  splendid  group  was 
undulated,  and  broken  up  or  relieved  with  Palms, 
Bamboos,  Crotons,  Maidenhair,  and  other  Ferns. 
The  blooms  all  round  were  very  massive,  and  we 
may  safely  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  groups  ever 
shown  at  the  Aquarium.  There  was  an  absence  of 
formality,  while  the  beauty  of  the  group  had  to  be 
inspected  from  different  points  of  view.  The  second 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Lilford  Road 
Nursery,  whose  plants  were  notable  for  their  dwarf¬ 
ness.  The  contour  of  the  group  was  undulated 
and  lightened  with  Palms,  Junipers,  Dracaenas, 
Grevilleas,  and  Ferns.  The  Chrysanthemums  sloped 
from  the  back  to  the  Maidenhair  Fern  in  front. 
Mr.  J.  French,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Barclay,  Ambleside, 
Wimbledon  Park,  took  the  third  place  with  a  bold 
and  massive  group.  Mr.  D.  Donald,  gardener  to 
J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton,  took  the  leading  award 
for  six  standard-trained  specimens  of  large-flowering 
varieties.  He  was  also  awarded  the  leading  prize 
for  six  dwarf-trained  specimens.  This  exhibit  in¬ 
cluded  some  dome-shaped  and  splendid  masses  of 
White  Christine,  Wm.  Tricker,  Soeur  Melaine, 
Gloriosum,  Chinaman,  and  others,  all  of  which  were 
splendidly  furnished  with  bloom.  The  same  exhi¬ 
bitor  again  took  the  leading  award  for  six  trained 
specimens  of  pompons,  which  were  marvels  for  size 
and  training  of  the  plants,  which  were  about  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  with  a  wealth  of  bloom  evenly  distributed 
over  them. 

Mr.  W.  Davey,  gardener  to  C.  C  Paine,  Esq., 
Cedars  House,  Stamford  Hill,  secured  the  leading 
prize  for  four  trained  specimens,  and  showed  smaller 
plants  than  those  of  Mr.  Donald,  but  they  were  well 
flowered.  He  also  had  the  leading  prize  for  four 
standard  trained  specimens,  which  included  Wm. 
Tricker  and  Stanstead  Surprise  in  fine  order.  Mr. 
D.  Donald  had  the  best  pyramidally-trained  speci¬ 
men  in  a  fine  plant  of  Margot,  about  4  ft.  high.  Mr, 


W.  Davey  took  the  second  position  in  this  class  with 
a  smaller  plant  of  Elsie. 

Table  Decorations. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  was  an  easy  first  for  a  table  of  exhi¬ 
bition  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged 
according  to  the  exhibitor's  taste,  and  with  the 
selection  of  appropriate  foliage.  The  body  of  this 
fine  group  consisted  of  flowers  cut  with  stems, 
arranged  in  tall  vases,  and  mixed  with  autumn-tinted 
foliage.  Right  behind  the  group  were  one  large  and 
two  small  arches,  with  a  device  at  each  end  which 
served  largely  to  add  effectiveness  to  the  whole.  A 
bank  of  cut  blooms  occupied  the  front.  This  well 
deserved  the  Gold  Medal  accorded  it. 

Vases,  epergnes,  and  other  decorative  designs  were 
very  numerous  and  attractive  to  the  general  public. 
The  f  rst  prize  for  three  vases  of  Chrysanthemums 
was  taken  by  Mr.  David  M.  Hayler,  gardener  to  W. 
Hannaford,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Tenterden  Hall,  Hendon, 
whose  stands  were  low,  and  the  blooms  massive, 
and  well  backed  with  foliage.  Mr.  J.  Prewett, 
Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  was  a  good  second  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington,  was  third. 

Mr.  J.  Prewett  came  to  the  front  for  three 
epergnes,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Meridew,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Dr.  Paul,  Camberwell  House.  Mr.  M. 
Webster,  gardener  to  E.  J.  Preston,  Esq  ,  Kelsey 
Park,  Beckenham,  had  the  two  best  vases  of  pompon 
and  Anemone  pompon  Chrysanthemums,  which 
were  beautifully  set  up  with  foliage  and  grasses. 
Mr..  Meridew  was  again  second.  Mr.  A.  Felgate, 
gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Bushill, 
Walton-on-Thames,  showed  the  best  vase  of  six 
blooms.  Mr.  S.  J.  Cook,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Hart¬ 
ridge,  Holmewood,  Hendon,  was  second.  Mrs.  A. 
Newell,  Victoria  Road,  Wimbledon  Park,  had  the 
best  hand-basket  of  Chrysanthemums ;  Mrs.  Wm. 
Green,  Junr.,  Harold  Wood,  Essex,  was  second. 
This  class  was  open  to  ladies  only. 

Mr.  M.  Webster  exhibited  the  two  best  hand 
bouquets  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  were  really 
handsomely  done.  Mr.  A.  Newell  was  second.  The 
class  was  open  to  gardeners  and  amateurs  only.  In 
the  class  for  amateurs  only  the  first  prize  for  a  vase 
of  six  blooms  was  taken  by  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  25, 
Malvern  Road,  Hornsey.  For  a  hand-basket  of 
natural  autumn  foliage  and  berries,  Mr.  John 
Mansey,  gardener  to  S.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  35,  South- 
gate  Road,  Islington,  was  first  with  a  beautiful 
arrangement.  Mr.  Wm.  Green,  Jun.,  was  second. 
The  prizes  for  vases,  epergnes,  &c.,  were  offered  by 
Mr.  John  Wills,  16,  Onslow  Crescent,  S.W.  The 
exhibits  formed  a  fine  feature  of  the  show  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington,  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  a  table  of  bouquets,  wreaths,  sprays, 
and  other  devices  of  that  nature. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

The  competition  was  very  keen  in  several  of  the 
classes  for  fruit,  particularly  dessert  and  culinary 
Apples.  The  first  prize  for  six  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to 
Sir  E.  G.  Loder,  Bart,  Leonardslea,  Horsham, 
Sussex.  Blenheim  Orange,  Mother  (American)  and 
King  of  the  Pippins  were  very  highly  coloured.  Mr. 
T.  Turton,  Reading,  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  C. 
Ross,  gardener  to  Capt.  Carstairs,  Welford  Park, 
Newbury,  was  third.  The  competition  was  equally 
great  in  the  class  for  culinary  Apples.  Mr.  T. 
Turton  took  the  lead  in  this  case  with  large  and 
handsome  coloured  fruits.  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith  had 
to  take  a  second  position  here  ;  and  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stowers,  70,  Harold  Wood,  Sittingbourne,  wasthird. 

Pears  were  also  grandly  represented  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  For  six  dishes  of  dessert 
varieties  Mr.  Wm.  Allan,  The  Gardens,  Gunton 
Park,  Norwich,  took  the  lead  with  magnificent 
specimens  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durondeau, 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  and  others.  Mr.  G.  Gold¬ 
smith  was  a  good  second  ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Liney,  gardener 
to  W.  M.  Low,  Esq.,  Wellesbourne  House,  Warwick, 
was  third  in  great  competition.  Potatos  were 
plentiful  and  in  much  better  form  than  we  have 
seen  at  the  November  show.  The  leading  award  for 
twelve  dishes  of  distinct  sorts  was  taken  by  Mr. 
E.S.  Wiles,  The  Gardens,  The  Rookery,  Down,  Farn- 
borough,  with  clean  samples.  Mr.  E.  Chopping, 
Periwinkle  Mill,  Milton,  Sittingbourne,  took  the 
second  award  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Osman,  South  Metro¬ 
politan  Schools,  Sutton,  Surrey,  came  in  third. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles  again  took  the  lead  in  the  class 
for  six  dishes  of  Potatos,  which  were  notable  for  fine 
shape  and  appearance  rather  than  size.  Mr.  E. 
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Chopping  and  Mr.  C.  Osman  followed  in  the  order 
named. 

White  Grapes  looked  tempting  and  nicely  finished. 
Mr.  W.  Tidy,  gardener  to  W.  K.  d’Arcy,  Esq.,  Stan- 
more  Hall,  Middlesex,  took  the  leading  award  with 
fine  berried  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  C.  B.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge, 
Forest  Hill,  was  second  ;  and  the  third  prize  went  to 
Mr.  J.  Bury,  Petersham  Vineries,  Byfleet,  Surrey. 
The  latter  came  to  the  front  in  the  class  for  black 


expected  some  superb  samples  of  high-class  vege¬ 
table  culture  were  called  forth  by  this  offer.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to  Col  the  Hon.  W.  P. 
Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  distanced  the  other  com¬ 
petitors,  winning  a  really  good  race.  His  Carrots, 
Onions,  Potatos,  and  Celery  were  excellent.  After 
him,  in  order  of  merit,  were  placed  Mr.  R.  Lye,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Sydmonton  Court,  New¬ 
bury,  and  Mr.  James  Gibson,  gardener  to  E.  H. 
Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 


of  Potatos  shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of 
Reading.  A  large  table,  56  ft.  in  length  by  qj  ft.  in 
breadth,  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  noble  and  useful  tuber,  in  the  improvement  of 
which  the  Reading  firm  have  played  such  an  all-im¬ 
portant  part.  Good  as  previous  exhibits  made  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  undeniably  been,  they 
may  be  fairly  said  to  have  surpassed  themselves  in 
their  latest  effort  at  the  Aquarium  Over  eighty  dishes 
were  on  view,  comprising  most  of  the  best  known 


Chrysanthemum  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie  (see  p.  160.) 


Grapes  ;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  and 
Mr.  B.  Calvert  respectively.  Mr.  W.  Hill,  gardener 
to  W.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Rockshaw,  Merstham,  staged 
the  best  Gros  Colman  Grapes  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Taylor 
followed  with  larger  bunches  of  less  perfectly 
finished  berries. 

Special  prizes  were  generously  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  for  the  best  collection  of  vegetables, 
to  comprise  nine  distinct  kinds,  to  be  grown  from 
seeds  supplied  by  that  firm  in  1895.  As  may  be 


Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

The  miscellaneous  groups  were  both  numerous  and 
effective,  and  added  to  swell  the  importance  of  and 
interest  attaching  to  the  show  to  a  vast  extent. 
Fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  were  all  extensively 
displayed  on  the  various  stands  and  tables,  and  the 
material  composing  them  reflected  great  credit 
upon  the  cultural  ability  of  the  various  exhibitors. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  in  this 
section  of  the  show  was  the  magnificent  collection 


and  most  reliable  varieties.  Among  these,  mention 
may  be  made  of  such  sorts  as  Satisfaction,  Harbin¬ 
ger,  Triumph,  Abundance,  Windsor  Castle,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Reading  Hero,  Supreme,  Field  Ashleaf,  and 
Prizetaker.  Of  the  other  sorts  the  question  of  space 
forbids  a  detailed  account,  although  their  merits 
would  entitle  them  to  a  meed  of  praise.  The  regular 
outlines,  shallowness  of  eye,  size,  weight,  cleanness 
of  growth  of  the  tubers,  and  all  other  points  which 
go  to  make  up  a  real  good  Potato  were  all  in  remark* 
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ab'e  evidence  throughout.  In  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  species  of  botanical  interest  were  well 
represented,  and  among  them  tubers  of  S.  Maglia, 
S.  tuberosum,  and  S.  etuberosum,  together  with 
samples  of  the  Red  and  White  Fir  Apple,  Wild 
Indian,  and  Almond  Potatos.  A  Silver  Gilt  Medal 
was  deservedly  awarded  in  recognition. 

A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 

E.  Tidy,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant,  Hants, 
for  a  splendid  table  of  cut  flowers,  chiefly  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  prettily  arranged  with  small  Crotons, 
Cyperuses,  Ferns,  etc.  Three  grand  floral  pyra¬ 
mids  occupied  the  centre  of  the  long  table,  and  im¬ 
parted  a  most  imposing  appearance  to  the  group. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  proved 
conclusively,  by  a  right  royal  collection  of  cut 
blooms,  that  they  can  grow  Chrysanthemums  as 
well  as  anybody.  About  250  large  flowers  were  staged, 
comprising  such  well-known  sorts  as  Kentish  White, 
Viviand  Morel,  Sunflower,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Chas. 
Davis,  M.  Ch.  Molin,  Jas.  Myers,  Pallanza,  Com¬ 
mandant  Blusset,  and  a  host  of  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Large  bunches  of  the  fine  yellow 
decorative  variety,  Yellow  Source  d'Or,  were  also 
very  much  en  evidence.  Not  less  noteworthy  was  the 
brilliant  display  of  single  and  double  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  that  also  came  from  Swanley.'  Here  vari¬ 
eties  like  Duchess  of  York,  Lady  Newton,  Suvarna, 
Lilacina,  Royal  Purple,  Lord  Farrer,  and  Wm. 
D’Ombrain,  were  more  than  beautiful.  The  high 
award  of  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons. 

A  Small  Silver  Medal  fell  to  the  share  of  Mr.  F. 
Berridge,  gardener  to  W.  W.  L.  Unwin,  Esq.,  Nor¬ 
wood  Lodge,  Southall,  for  a  neat  little  group  of 
vegetables  contributed  by  him,  and  containing  all 
kinds  of  esculents  in  first-class  condition.  The 
central  and  prominent  feature  of  the  group  was  a 
batch  of  Sutton’s  Tender  and  tTrue  French  Climb¬ 
ing  Bean,  which  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  grand 
all-roundness  of  this  variety,  and  its  suitableness  for 
late  as  well  as  for  early  cultivation.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  over  thirty-five  pounds  of 
splendid  Beans  had  been  picked  from  twelve  potsful, 
in  itself  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  heavy  cropping 
qualities. 

From  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmith, 
came  a  splendid  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  in 
fine  order.  The  Apples  especially  were  remarkably 
well-grown  and  coloured,  and  constituted  a  most 
meritorious  display,  whilst  it  also  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  judges,  as  a  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  weighed  in 
very  strongly  with  a  grand  group  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  pots,  for  which  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was 
given  Val.  d’Andorre,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  and 
Louise,  were  some  of  the  best  sorts  shown,  in 
addition  to  the  seemingly  ubiquitous  Chas.  Davis 
and  Viviand  Morel. 

A  limited  number  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
was  also  contributed  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Cam¬ 
berwell,  but  the  flowers  made  up  in  individual  ex¬ 
cellence  what  they  lacked  in  numerical  strength. 
Exhibited  as  they  were  with  a  groundwork  of 
Adiantum  cuneatum  they  displayed  their  charms  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  won  a  Silver  Medal.  Mr. 

F.  A.  Bevan,  John  Seward,  Dorothy  Seward,  Mrs. 
Jno.  Schrimpton  were  some  of  the  newer  sorts  that 
were  in  excellent  order  here. 

A  Small  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Jadoo 
Fibre  Company  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
grown  in  the  now  celebrated  Jadoo  Fibre,  which  is 
recommended  as  a  suitable  medium  for  growing 
plants  of  all  kinds  in,  and  which,  to  judge  from  the 
specimens  obtained  by  its  use,  is  evidently  as  useful 
as  it  is  claimed  to  be. 

A  very  noteworthy  exhibit  was  made  by  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyards,  Kippen,  near 
Stirling,  N.B.  It  consisted  of  baskets  of  Grape 
Gros.  Colman  and  trusses  of  Tomato  Forth  Vineyard 
Selected,  a  clean  and  handsome  variety  by  the  way. 
A  background  was  formed  by  white  canvas  screens, 
tastefully  decorated  by  Vine  leaves  in  all  their  glory 
of  autumn  tints  (Bronze  Medal). 

A  grand  display  of  hardy  fruit  came  from  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.  Such  Pears  as 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
Wabaniste  Van  Leon  de  Clercq,  and  Uvedale’s  St. 
Germain  were  splendid  samples  of  their  kind,  as 
were  also  Apples  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Cox’s 
Pomona,  Lady  Henniker,  Alexander,  and  Scarlet 


Incomparable  (Silver  Gilt  Medal).  A  magnificent 
floral  display  won  for  the  firm  yet  another  Silver 
Gilt  Medal.  In  this  latter  group  Cyclamens, 
Mignonette,  Carnations,  Heaths,  Orchids,  and 
various  other  flowering  and  foliage  plants  were  in 
fine  condition. 

A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  well-known 
Chrysanthemum  grower,  Mr. W.J. Godfrey, Exmouth, 
Devon,  for  a  large  number  of  cut  blooms  of  the  same 
exhibited  by  him.  Whilst  all  were  good,  Miss 
Elsie  Teichmann,  Mons.  Chas.  Molin,  Lady  E. 
Saunders,  Mrs.  Geo.  West,  Sir  E.  T.  Smith,  Mdlle. 
A.  de  Galbert,  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  Drewitt,  and 
Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry  may  be  cited  as  the  cream  of 
the  collection. 

A  Bronze  Medal  went  to  Mr.  H.  Sboesmith,  Clare¬ 
mont  Nursery,  for  four  dozen  Japanese  blooms 
staged  in  fine  style.  Duchess  of  York,  Pallanza, 
Wm  Seward,  Avalanche,  G  C  Schwabe,  M.Gruyer, 
and  Rose  Wynne  were  of  the  very  best  quality, 
together  with  other  well-known  sorts.  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  Maidenhead,  also  showed  several  stands  of 
cut  blooms  of  Japanese  sorts,  amongst  which  Sun¬ 
rise,  J.  Bidencope,  Bride  of  Maidenhead,  Charles 
Young,  and  General  Roberts  figured  conspicuously. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons,  Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  N.,  received  a 
Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  a  grand  group  of  Orchids 
prettily  arranged  with  Palms,  Crotons,  Ferns, 
Dracaenas,  and  other  foliage  plants.  Of  the  Orchids 
fine  pieces  of  Oncidium  crispum,  O.  varicosum, 
Cattleya  labiata,  Cypripediums  Adonis  and  pitcheri- 
anum  (Williams’  var.)  were  exceedingly  showy.  A 
number  of  well-flowered  plants  of  Ericas  gracilis 
and  hyemalis  was  also  sent  from  the  same  firm,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  dozen  cut  blooms  of  the  new  American 
Chrysanthemum  Philadelphia  that  so  far  are  the 
best  that  has  come  under  our  notice  this  season. 

A  conspicuous  and  probably  a  unique  exhibit  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  William  Colchester’s  stand.  This 
celebrated  firm  of  manure  manufacturers  bad 
samples  of  their  world-famed  Ichthemic  Guano  on 
view,  tastefully  made  up  into  tins  to  suit  small  pur¬ 
chasers.  The  stand  was  draped  with  some  green 
textile  material,  and  charmingly  embellished  with 
Ferns,  Palms,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  great  taste 
being  displayed  throughout. 

Mr.  Joseph  Arnold,  of  Camden  Town  and  Leigh¬ 
ton  Buzzard,  exhibited  samples  of  his  special  Orchid 
Peat,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  consist  of  a 
large  amount  of  fibre  with  but  surprisingly  little  dust. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  was  held 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  inst.,  under  very  favourable 
auspices  as  to  weather.  The  cut  blooms  were 
arranged  in  two  series  running  along  the  last  end  of 
the  building,  with  a  series  of  groups  and  square 
tables  occupying  the  centre.  The  latter  were  isolated 
and  served  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  flat 
stages  of  cut  blooms.  Though  not,  perhaps,  a  larger 
show  than  on  former  occasions,  there  was  much 
evidence  of  high  quality  in  the  exhibits,  many  of  the 
blooms  being  of  enormous  size  and  rich  in  colour. 
Most  of  the  classes  were  open. 

The  leading  award  for  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms 
was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener  to  F.  A. 
Bevan,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet,  whose  blooms 
were  of  immense  size  and  an  even  lot  all  round.  He 
had  magnificent  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees, 
Phoebus,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Mdlle.  Therese  Rey, 
Mutual  Friend,  Viviand  Morel,  H.  L.  Sunderbruch, 
Mons.  Pankoucke,  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Payne,  Madame  Ad.  Moulin,  Sunflower,  Pallanza, 
Thos.  Wilkins,  International,  Chas.  Shrimpton, 
Mons.  C.  Molin,  Reine  d’Angleterre,  Miss  Dorothy 
Shea,  Miss  Rita  Schroeter,  G.  W.  Childs,  and  Mdlle. 
M.  A.  de  Galbert.  Many  of  these  included 
duplicates  all  in  first-class  condition.  The  second 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  gardener  to 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Strathfieldsaye, 
Mortimer,  Berks,  whose  blooms  were  considerably 
smaller,  but  of  an  even  and  excellent  character 
throughout.  His  varieties  in  most  cases  were 
entirely  different  from  those  in  the  leading  stands 
and  really  older  favourites.  He  was  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood, 
Esq  ,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  some  of  whose 
blooms  were  really  considerably  larger  but  a  few 
were  rather  weak. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  again  came  to  the  front  with 


twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  showing  equally  strong 
as  in  the  caseof  Japanese  varieties.  He  had  grand 
blooms  of  Globe  d’Or,  Empress  of  India,  John  Lam¬ 
bert,  Lord  Alcester,  Charles  H.  Curtis,  Robert  Pet- 
field,  Mons.  Bahuant,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  J. 
Agate,  Violet  Tomlin  and  Miss  Haggas.  Mr.  J. 
Dumble,  gardenerto  Sir  Chas.  Phillips,  Bart.,  Picton 
Castle,  Haverfordwest,  took  the  second  place  with 
much  smaller  but  fresh  blooms.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  took 
the  third  place  with  larger  blooms  of  A.  J.  Agate, 
Golden  Empress,  Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  &c.,  but  they 
wanted  a  few  more  days  to  finish. 

Mr.  Thos.  Robinson,  gardener  to  The  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Justice  Lopes,  Heywood,  Westbury,  Wilts,  took 
the  leading  place  in  the  class  for  eighteen  incurved 
varieties,  distinct,  and  had  compact  blooms  of 
moderate  size.  Empress  of  India,  Madame  Darrier 
and  D.  B.  Crane  being  amongst  the  best.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Jas.  Wyatt,  gardener  to  J.  Perry, 
Esq.,  Bradenhurst,  Caterham  Valley,  who  had 
smaller  blooms.  Those  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Caryer, 
gardener  to  A.  G  Meissner,  Esq  ,  Weybridge,  who 
took  the  third  position,  were  larger  but  rather  flat  on 
the  top. 

Mr.  H.  Butcher,  gardener  to  C.  Buss,  Esq.,  Lodge 
House,  Smeeth,  Ashford,  Kent,  had  a  very  fresh  lot  of 
twelve  blooms,  distinct,  taking  the  leading  award. 
Empress  of  India  and  Jeanne  d’Arc  were  his  best 
blooms.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Sturt,  gardener 
to  W.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Round  Oak,  Englefield 
Green,  who  had  an  even  lot.  Mr.  W.  Collins, 
gardener  to  J  W.  Carlisle,  Esq.,  Ponsbourne  Park, 
Hertford,  took  the  third  position  with  flowers  that 
were  rather  uneven  in  size. 

Mr.  H.  Butcher  had  the  best  six  incurved  blooms 
of  one  variety  showing  grand  specimens  of  Baron 
Hirsch.  There  were  more  highly-coloured  blooms 
shown  against  him,  but  none  so  large  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  variety.  Mr.  James  Wyatt  was  a  good  second, 
however  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Robinson  took  a  third  position 
with  fine  blooms  of  Jeanne  d’Arc. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  Japanese  varieties,  Mr. 
Charles  Cox,  gardener  to  J.  Trotter,  Esq.,  Bricken. 
don  Grange,  Hertford,  took  the  leading  award, 
showing  grand  blooms  of  Thos.  Wilkins,  Eda  Prass, 
Stanstead  White,  Wm.  Seward,  Louis  Cox,  Miss  E. 
Addison  and  others.  Mr.  W.  Collins  took  the 
second  position  with  an  evenly  selected  lot  of  high 
quality.  Mr  A.  Jones,  gardener  to  Miss  Wyburn, 
Hadley  Manor,  Barnet,  took  the  third  place  with  a 
fine  lot.  There  were  nineteen  entries  in  this  class 
and  the  competition  was  very  close. 

The  first  prize  lot  of  twelve  varieties  was  also  a 
model  of  high-class  culture  and  staged  in  excellent  style. 
Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Inglis,  Esq., 
Craigendowie,  Reigate  Hill,  was  the  winner  in  this 
particular  case,  having  fine  blooms  of  E.  Molyneux, 
Viviand  Morel,  Miss  Ethel  Addison  and  Sunflower. 
Mr.  H.  Butcher  was  a  very  good  second,  but  his 
stand  was  rather  crowded.  Mr.  L.  Budwork,  gardener 
to  C.  Hill,  Esq.,  Rockhurst,  West  Hoathley,  Sussex, 
took  the  third  place.  He  had  a  be  autiful  bloom  of 
Eda  Prass.  There  were  eleven  entries  in  this  class. 

A  great  deal  of  competition  characterised  the  class 
for  six  blooms  of  any  Japanese  variety,  no  less  than 
seventeen  exhibiting.  The  first  prize,  however,  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  gardener  to  The 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Lopes,  Heywood,  West¬ 
bury,  Wilts,  who  had  superbly-coloured  and  finished 
examples  of  Viviand  Morel.  The  second  prize  was 
carried  off  by  Mr.  Charles  Cox,  gardener  to  J. 
Trotter,  Esq.,  Brickendon  Grange,  Hertford,  with 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith ;  and  the  third  went  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Smith,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Inglis,  Esq  ,  Craigen¬ 
dowie,  Reigate  Hill,  with  Edwin  Molyneux.  The 
exhibitors  in  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms  of  re¬ 
flexed  and  Japanese  varieties,  distinct,  were  dis¬ 
qualified,  but  extra  prizes  were  awarded  in  consola¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
Broughton  Road  Nursery,  Ipswich,  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Wood- 
hatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

Mr.  H.  Prickett,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Harvey,  Esq., 
Bohun  Lodge,  East  Barnet,  obtained  the  first  award 
for  eighteen  blooms  of  Anemone  and  Japanese 
Anemone-flowered  varieties,  showing  excellent 
samples  of  Dupanloup,  John  Bunyan,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  Lady  Margaret.  Mr.  J.  Milner,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Higgs,  Willenhall  Park,  Barnet, 
was  placed  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Steer,  gardener  to 
A  Marden,  Esq.,  Stone  House,  Reigate,  third.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Salter  had  the  finest  twelve  bunches  of  pom- 
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pon  varieties,  distinct;  Mr.  H.  Harris,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Eversfield,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  and  Mr. 
J.  Knapp,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Amsden,  Esq.,  22, 
Chichester  Road,  Croydon,  taking  second  and  third 
prizes  respectively.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  was  likewise 
successful  in  carrying  off  first  honours  for  twelve 
pompon  Anemones;  second,  Mr.  H.  Harris;  and 
third,  Mr.  J.  Knapp.  A  splendid  stand  of  twelve 
blooms  of  Japanese  Anemone-flowered  sorts  secured 
for  Mr.J.Milnerthepremierawardin  their  class.  Very 
nice  blooms  of  Rodolpho  Ragionieri,  Descartes,  Mrs. 
Levin,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Nelson,  and  Madame  Lawson 
bore  testimony  here  to  Mr.  Milner's  skill  as  a  cultiva¬ 
tor.  Mr.  H.  Pritckett  and  Mr.  John  Justice,  gardener 
to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  The  Nash,  Kempsey, 
Worcester,  both  of  whom  showed  some  excellent 
material,  followed  the  first  prize-winner  in  order  of 
mention. 

A  few  stands  of  single-flowered  varieties  were 
forthcoming,  the  first  prize  for  three  blooms  each 
of  twelve  distinct  varieties  falling  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Surrey ;  Ethel 
Sargent,  Rose  Pink,  Salmon  and  Snowflake  being 
some  of  the  best  shown.  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gar¬ 
dener  to  J.  Courtenay,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  made  a 
good  second ;  and  Mr.  H.  Harris  occupied  the 
third  place. 

The  premier  award  for  a  collection  of  Japanese 
varieties  in  pots,  arranged  for  effect,  and  covering  a 
hundred  square  feet  was  carried  off  in  fine  style  by 
Mr.  W.  Wells.  Amongst  other  well-known  sorts 
superb  blooms  of  Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Sun¬ 
flower,  Charles  Davis,  Reine  d’Angleterre,  and  Le 
Moucherotte  were  in  magnificent  condition.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Tidy,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant, 
Hants,  was  second,  and  Mr.  George  Bond,  gardener 
to  S.  T.  Fisher,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Streatham,  third. 
Mr.  W.  Webster,  gardener  to  W.  Higgs,  Esq.,  19, 
Binfield  Road,  Clapham,  S.W.,  was  the  first  prize¬ 
winner  for  a  group  similar  to  the  last  named,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions,  covering  only  fifty  square  feet  of 
area.  This  class  was  open  to  amateurs  only,  as 
was  also  one  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
arranged  with  Palms,  Ferns,  etc.,  to  form  an  oval 
group,  14  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  broad.  Here  Mr. 
William  Howe,  gardener  to  Henry  Tate,  Esq.,  Park 
Hill,  Streatham  Common,  was  adjudged  to  have 
the  best  display.  Following  in  order  of  merit  were 
Mr.  T.  W.  Wilks,  gardener  to  C.  Ralph,  Esq., 
Cranbrook  Villa,  Fox  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Twinn,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Bird,  Esq., 
Manor  House,  West  Wickham,  Kent. 

In  the  open  classes  for  trained  specimens  in  pots, 
Mr.  W.  Leaky,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Douglas,  Esq., 
Kuparra,  College  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  showed 
the  best  single  plant  in  W.  H.  Lincoln.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Cooper,  Sydenham  Road,  Croydon,  took  the  second 
place  with  the  same  sort.  Mr  G.  H.  Cooper  also 
had  the  best  collection  of  twelve  trained  plants  to 
include  four  Japanese,  four  incurved,  and  four  pom¬ 
pon  varieties.  The  plants  bore  evidences  of  good 
culture,  and  were  very  floriferous.  Viviand  Morel, 
Charles  Davis,  Alberic  Lunden,  Lord  Wolseley,  and 
Mrs.  Dixon  were  some  of  the  varieties  that  were 
most  successfully  treated.  The  second  award  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Mr.  J.  Carpenter,  gardener  to  — Pur- 
sord,  Esq.,  Broadwater,  Lower  Tooting,  who  also 
obtained  a  third  prize  for  twelve  dwarf-trained 
specimens. 

In  a  class  for  cut  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
arranged  for  effect  with  foliage  plants,  autumnal- 
tinted  foliage,  etc.,  and  occupying  not  less  than  60 
ft.  square,  Mr.  W.  D.  Aspland,  Florist,  Crystal 
Palace,  came  in  first  with  a  charming  collection  of 
floral  wreaths,  crosses,  bouquets,  etc.  Long  sprays 
of  the  graceful  Myrsipbyllum  asparagoides  and 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  were  effectively 
employed  here.  As  the  exhibits  in  this  class  were 
too  few  to  admit  of  all  the  prizes  being  given,  the 
other  exhibitor,  Mr.  G.  Nobsley,  147,  Moftatt  Road, 
Thornton  Heath,  received  a  third  award. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class,  Mr,  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  exhibited  a  large  group 
of  bushy  and  floriferous  plants  of  Chrysanthemums, 
grown  especially  for  decorative  purposes.  Ryecroft 
Glory  and  the  bronzy-yellow  Papa  Tousaint  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  group,  and  Mrs.  Myers  was  a  good 
white. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
exhibited  a  mixed  group  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  including  Palms,  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Begonia  Arthur  Malet,  Cattleyas,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  others,  set  up  on  a  ground  of  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyard, 
Kippen,  Stirling,  exhibited  a  table  of  Gros  Colman 
and  Alicante  Grapes  and  Torr  a  os,  as  well  as  beauti¬ 
fully-coloured  vine  leaves. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  to  the  Rotary 
Flower  Stand,  exhibited  by  H.  Briscoe-Ironside, 
Esq.,  Cedar  Lodge,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex.  This  is 
the  third  occasion  on  which  the  merits  of  this 
invention  have  been  recognised  by  as  many  different 
societies. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 


By  Special  Wire. 

Exmouth,  Oct.  30th. — The  show  here  was  fully  up 
to  the  standard  of  former  years,  and  some  of  the 
classes  excited  considerable  interest.  Our  corres¬ 
pondent  wires  that  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese 
blooms  (distinct)  the  premier  award  was  taken  by 

G.  W.  Drake,  Esq  ,  Cardiff,  with  a  superb  exhibit. 
He  was  followed  by  H.  Hammond  Spencer,  Esq., 
Teignmouth,  Devon.  V.  Stuckey,  Esq.,  Langport, 
Somerset,  took  the  third  position.  The  competitors 
in  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  Japanese  varieties 
were  more  numerous,  and  the  first  prize  was  taken 
by  M.  Farrant,  Esq.  Miss  Fripp,  Teignmouth, 
came  in  second,  and  was  followed  by  G.  W.  Drake, 
Esq.  Miss  Fripp  came  to  the  front  in  the  class 
for  twelve  incurved  or  Chinese  types.  She  was 
followed  by  the  Right.  Hon.  W.  H.  Long;  and  V. 
Stuckey,  Esq.,  took  the  third  position.  There  were 
three  classes  for  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  and 
Mrs.  Goldney  took  the  leading  award  in  one  case. 
A.  D.  Sim,  Esq.,  took  the  first  prize  in  another  class. 
General  T.  Roche  was  the  first  prize  winner  in  the 
third  group. 

V.  Stuckey,  Esq  ,  took  the  leading  place  in  the 
class  for  Alicante  Grapes  ;  and  was  followed  by  G. 
Matthews,  Esq.  V.  Stuckey,  Esq.,  again  came  to 
front  for  any  other  black  variety.  The  Rev.  H. 
Clerk  followed  closely  behind  him  ;  but  in  the  class 
for  Muscat  of  Alexandria  he  secured  the  leading 
award  ;  and  was  followed  by  Miss  Pinckney.  As 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  fruit  district,  Apples 
and  Pears  were  in  great  force,  and  of  grand  quality, 
the  colouring  being  rich  and  attractive.  Vegetables 
also  held  their  own,  and  the  leading  award  in  the 
principal  class  was  taken  by  Mr.  Payne.  Mrs. 
Gresswell  took  the  second  position ;  and  was  followed 
by  Miss  Pinckney,  who  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
third  position.  The  special  prize  offered  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Colchester,  of  Ipswich,  brought  up  several 
competitors,  and  the  leading  prize  was  awarded  to 

H.  Clerk,  Fsq. 

Hereford,  Nov.  5th. — In  Class  LVI.  for  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Sir  Joseph  Pulley,  Bart.,  Lower  Eaton.  Class  LVII. 
was  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  of  which  twenty-four  were  to  be  Japanese; 
the  leading  award  was  taken  by  J.  C.  Hanbury,  Esq., 
Pontypool  Park.  For  a  collection  of  fifty  dishes  of 
Apples,  including  culinary  and  dessert  varieties,  Mr. 
John  Watkins,  of  the  English  Fruit  and  Rose  Com¬ 
pany,  Withington,  Hereford,  took  the  lead.  The 
Earl  of  Coventry  offered  prizes  for  twenty-four  dishes 
of  Pears,  and  Mr.  John  Watkins  was  the  only  com¬ 
petitor,  taking  the  first  prize.  For  a  collection  of 
thirty  dishes  of  culinary  and  dessert  Apples,  the 
leading  award  was  taken  by  C.  Lee  Campbell,  Esq., 
Glewston  Court,  Ross,  Hereford.  Mrs.  Evans  and 
Lady  Emily  Foley  exhibited  splendid  collections  of 
blooms  (not  for  competition)  grown  with  Mr.  Wm. 
Colchester’s  Pure  Ichthemic  Guano. 

Brighton,  Nov.  5th. — The.Cbrysanthemum  show  of 
the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  at  the  Dome  and  Corn  Exchange  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  November  5th  and  6th.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  more  than  filled  both  buildings,  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  overflowing  into  two  other  rooms.  The 
classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  competition  in  some 
of  them  was  particularly  keen.  The  principal  awards 
follow  : — 

In  the  open  classes,  Group  O,  for  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  12  ft.  in  diameter,  Mr.  G.  Miles, 
Victoria  Nursery,  Brighton,  lead  the  way  in  fine 
style.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  Head,  Brighton, 
R.  Clowes,  Esq  ,  and  Marriage  Wallis,  Esq.,  respec¬ 
tively.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  9  ft.  in 
diameter,  Mr.  J.  Thorpe,  20,  West  Hill  Road, 
Brighton,  took  the  leading  award.  C.  J.  Inwood, 
Esq.,  took  the  second  position  ;  C.  W.  Catt,  Esq., 
was  third  :  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  came  in  fourth. 
In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  with 
foliage  plants  to  give  effect,  Mr.  G.  Miles  was  the 
leading  prize  winner  ;  Sir  Greville  Smyth  took  the 
second  place ;  C.  W.  Catt,  Esq  ,  took  the  third 
award  ;  and  E.  A.  Wallis,  Esq.,  came  in  fourth. 

The  trained  plants  were,  as  usual  a  great  feature, 
and  although  the  exhibitors  were  few  in  number,  the 
quantity  of  their  exhibits  made  a  great  addition. 
The  prizes  in  these  classes  were  awarded  to  the  five 
following  exhibitors Mrs.  Armstrong  (gardener. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Mencham),  one  first,  three  second,  and 
three  third  prizes;  Mr.  James  Hill,  gardener  to 
Marriage  Wallis,  Esq  ,  two  first,  four  second,  and 
two  third  prizes  ;  Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Anderson,  gardener 
to  S. Cowell,  Esq  ,  one  first,  and  two  third  prizes;  Mr. 
Bonson  Lister,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Wallis,  Esq.,  two 
first,  one  second,  and  one  third  prize ;  and  Mr.  T. 
Fairs,  gardener  to  R.  Clowes,  Esq.,  two  first  prizes. 
The  premier  prize  of  the  show— the  Challenge  Cup 
and  £5  for  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms — was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Standing,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Joad,  Patching. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hart,  gardener  to  H.  Head,  Esq.,  Shore- 
ham,  was  second;  A.  Slaughter,  Esq.,  Steyning, 
came  in  third;  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Tidy,  Brockhampton 
Nurseries,  Havant,  Hants,  took  the  fourth  place. 
Mr.  Standing  again  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four  distinct  Japanese  varieties.  F.  Barchard, 
Esq.,  Uckfield,  Sussex  took  the  second  prize;  A.  F. 
Grace,  Esq.,  Steyning,  was  third  ;  and  A.  Slaughter, 
Esq.,  took  the  fourth  position. 

The  classes  for  fruit  were  well  represented.  C. 
Baker,  Esq.,  Forest  Hill,  took  the  lead  for  three 
bunches  of  white  Grapes;  T.  Lucas,  Esq.,  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Duncan),  Warnham  Court,  Horsham, 
took  the  second  prize ;  and  B.  Y.  Bevan,  Esq  , 
Patcham,  came  in  third.  C.  Baker,  Esq.,  again  led 
the  way  in  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  black 
Grapes;  C.  Clewes,  Esq.,  was  second  ;  and  the  third 
place  was  accorded  to  Mrs.  Oxley.  For  four  dishes 
of  Pears,  distinct,  Sir  E.  J.  Loder,  Bart,  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Goldsmith),  Horsham,  took  the  lead  ;  Mrs. 
Oxley  was  second;  and  C.  T.  Lucas,  Esq.,  was 
third.  In  the  seven  classes  for  Pears  and  Apples 
the  principal  prize-winners  were  Messrs,  Anderson, 
Hart,  Hurst,  Martin,  Bennett,  Botting,  and  Bodkes. 

Vegetables  occupied  a  room  by  themselves,  and 
formed  an  interesting  exhibition.  Special  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  and  Messrs.  Wood  &  Son, 
Maresfield,  brought  up  a  number  of  collections  of 
vegetables.  Other  special  prizes  were  offered  by 
Messrs.  Davies  &  Son,  Messrs.  Norman  Bros.,  Mr. 
H.  Head,  Mr.  Longhurst,  Messrs.  W.  Meeds  &  Son, 
and  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons  showed  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of 
fruit.  Messrs.  Tilley  Bros,  exhibited  bulbs  and 
horticultural  sundries.  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  &  Son 
had  a  very  effective  exhibition  of  Cyclamens  and 
fruit,  occupying  all  one  end  of  the  Corn  Exchange. 

- - 

Questions  add  AnsmeRS 

Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Vine  Eyes. — H.  Griffin  :  The  pots  you  mention  will 
be  large  enough  until  the  Vine  eyes  are  fairly  well 
rooted,  after  which  you  must  shift  them  into  48  or 
32-size  pots.  Good  loam  and  cocoanut  fibre  would 
answer  as  a  rooting  medium,  but  the  fibre  may  be 
omitted  when  you  give  the  first  shift ;  use  silver  sand 
instead.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  hot  bed  of  cocoanut 
fibre  till  the  eyes  are  rooted.  The  young  Vines 
should  keep  very  well  in  a  cold  pit  during  winter. 
Cover  the  pots  over  with  a  good  depth  of  dry  bracken 
or  straw  which  will  be  better  than  ashes.  A  mat 
thrown  over  the  pit  will  then  keep  everything  secure 
in  severe  weather.  The  young  rods  may  be  cut 
back  in  early  spring,  and  before  the  buds  begin  to 
move.  There  is  no  fixed  time  for  this  provided  the 
rods  are  perfectly  ripened,  and  it  is  done  before  they 
start  again. 

Names  of  Fruits.— D.  M. :  1,  Grange's  Pearmain  ; 
2,  Dutch  Mignonne  ;  3,  Swan’s  Egg  ;  4,  Glou  Mor- 
ceau  ;  Beurre  Ranee. — W  .F . :  Apples: — Mere  de 
Menage ;  2,  not  recognised  ;  3,  Smart’s  Prince 
Arthur  ;  4,  Evagil.  Pears  :— 1,  Beurre  Clairgean  ; 
2,  Thompson’s,  but  was  somewhat  decayed. —  IF.  IF.  : 
Crimson  Queening. — A  C. :  Rymer. 

Communications  Received. — W.  Napper. — 
Coila. — J.  Douglas  — W.  L.— C. — J.  C. — R.  L — J. 
Spriggs. — Wm.  Ogg. — J  L. — A.P. — W.K. 

- -8* - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Fotheringham  &  King,  Dumfries.— Forest  and 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

- ■»•  — 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Nov.  5th,  1895. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  dull  market  for 
Clover  seeds.  Supplies  larger.  Perennial  Rye¬ 
grass  is  higher.  Italian  Ryegrass  steady.  Mustard 
and  Rape  unchanged. 
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Comervatories,  Greenhouses, 

Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Stove 
and  Orchid  Houses, 

Parisian  Blinds,  &c. 

Also  Boilers,  Pipes,  ^  . 
and  Fittings. 

Awarded  the 
only  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  Horticu  tural  Buildings 
and  SILVER  MEDAL  for 
Heating  Ai  para'us  at  the  Inter- 
naiional  Horticultural  Exhibition, 
London,  and  many  othtr  Piize  Medals. 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

_ DARLINGTON. 

READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
mentioning 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


t.  d  j.  d. 

Apples . per  bnshel  i  o  30 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 

per  barrel  13  o  17  o 
Cob  Nuls  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  too  lbs  35  0  37  6 
Cherries,  half  sieve 
Currants,  Black. ..halt 
sieve 

Currants  Red...  half 

sieve  j 


J.  d. 

Grapes,  per  lb . 0  6 

Pine-apples. 

— St.  Michael's  each  2  6 

Plums  per  half  sieve 

Strawberries  . 

Peaches . per  doz.  6  0 

Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


>.  d.  1.  d. 

ArticbokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  04  06 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1620 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  1030 

Celery . per  bundle  1  o 

Cucumbers  . each  02  03 

Endive,  French,  djz.  1  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


t.  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  0 

Onions . per  bnnob  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Seakale...per  basket 
Smallsaladlng, punnet  0  a 

Spinach  . per  lb.  0  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  4 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  3 


s.  d 


C  0 


8  o 


s.  d 

4  ° 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  nblms.  4  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  0 
Bouvardlas,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blms  1  6 

Chrysanthemums 

doz.  blms.  1  o 


s.  d 
8  0 
3  o 


s.  d. 

Parme  Violet  (French) 

per  bunch  3  o 
Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  o  6 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2  0 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  1  o 


°  5 


s.  d 


Chrysanthemums 

-| 

,,  Tea, white,  doz.  1  6 

2  6 

doz.  bchs.  3  0 

6  0 

,,  Niels  .  3  o 

6  0 

Euoharls  ...per  doz  3  0 

5  0 

,,  Safrano 

Gardenias  ...per  doz.  2  6 

4  0  1 

(English),  doz.  ...  2  0 

4  0 

Geranium,  scarlet, 

Red  Roses . o  9 

1  0 

doz.  bunches  4  0 

6  0 

Pink  Roses  . 1  0 

2  0 

Lilium  iancifolium 

per  doz.  10  26 
Llllum  longlflorcm 

per  doz.  30  60 
Lily  ot  the  Valley, 

doz. sprays  10  26 
Mrrguerltes,  12  bun.  16  30 
MaidenhalrFern,i2bs.4  060 
Mimosa  or  Acacia 

(French)  per  bch.  10  20 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  o 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  40  80 


Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  2 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  .  3 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms . o 

Violets,  doz.  bunches  1 
,,  Czar  (French) 
per  bch.  ... 

,,  Victoria  (Fnch) 

doz.  bch....  1  6 
White  Lilac  (French  ) 

per  bunch  365 


4  ° 


4  0 


030 
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Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesalb  Prices 


i.  d.  1,  d. 

Aibor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  o  36  o 

„  specimen  30  50 
Chrysansthemums 

doz.  pots  40  90 
Chrysanthemums 

single  plants  1620 
Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...9  o  15  o 
Dtacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  0  30  o 
Dracaena  virldis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz. 9  0  24  o 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  o  18  0 


i.d.  1.  d 

Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0 
Ferjs,  small,  per  100  4  0 
Ficus  elastica,  each  1  0 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  1 

Liliums,  various  doz.  18  0 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  4  o 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  o 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  o  15  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  o  63  0 
Solanum,  per  doz.  ...8  o  15  o 


18 

6 

5 

5 

30 
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SMYTH’S 

SOILS,  &c. 

SPECIALLY  SELECTED  ORCHID  PEAT. 


A  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

25/-  BOOK  for  S  - 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  repared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  $  inch  and  J  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal  [Paper 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Mushroom  Spawn 
Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 


Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trug  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  i  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4to  I2in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Greenhouse  Blinds  made  to 
order 

Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Write  for  Price  List,  free  by  post. 


H.  6.  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LIRE,  W.C. 


Uxsn  Royal 


§ftt 


Patboxam. 


CONWAY  G.  WARNE  (Ltd.), 

Royal  Potteries, 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Largest  Manufacturers  of 

FLOWER  POTS 

IN  THE  W^RLD. 

Price  Litts  fret  on  Application. 


FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE, 

By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  Stove, 
Warm,  Cool,  and  Cold  Greenhouses;  for  Baskets, 
Walls,  Wardian  Cases,  Dwelling  Houses,  &o. 

Price  is.;  by  post,  is,  3 d. 

1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 


Ogilvie’s  Encyclopaedia 

OF 

USEFUL  INFORMATION 

and  WORLD’S  ATLAS. 

No  Single  Book  ever  before  contained  such  a  Wealth 
of  Knowledge. 

A  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 
IN  ITSELF. 

A  universal  assistant  and  treasure-house  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  the  house¬ 
hold  to  the  manufactory.  In  short,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  about  everything,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
e  eryone  in  all  walks  of  life  ;  the  contents  being  so 
se  arated,  indexed,  and  arranged  that  they  can  be 
turned  to  at  once.  It  is 

tltf  rfqt  J  BOOK  OF  1  EVER 

1  3  j  INFORMATION  f  ISSUED. 

Size  of  Encyclopaedia  :  9  by  nj  inches.  656  Pages. 

The  articles  are  written  by  men  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  subjects  treated,  are  short  and 
concise,  but  contain  full  information  up  to  date.  It 
is  to  be  consulted  on  every  subject  that  arises  in 
everyday  life,  by  old  and  young  alike.  It  contains  a 
complete  Illustrated  Atlas  of  the  World,  embellished 
with 

MANY  MAGNIFICENTLY  ENGRAVED 
COLOURED  MAPS, 

and  a  description  of  every  country  under  the  sun, 
besides  much  other  matter  relative  to  the  Home,  the 
Farm,  the  Factory,  a  Dictionary  of  Statistics — many 
Useful  Tables,  Poetical  Selections,  Synonyms, 
Famous  Bridges  and  Ships,  How  to  Calculate,  How 
to  Cook,  How  to  Get  Rich,  How  to  Cure  all  Diseases, 
How  to  Succeed  in  Business,  Table  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  TOPICS  OF 
GREAT  VALUE  TO  EVERY  PERSON 
who  desires  to  be  up  to  the  times.  To  see  the  Book 
is  to  want  it.  To  Members  of  Mutual  Improvement 
Sooieties  it  will  prove  of  inestimable  value. 

IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  COMPETITION 
it  is  imperative  that  a  Gardener  should  be  a  well- 
informed  individual.  Here  is  an  Encyclopaedia 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

do  you  wish  to  be  successful  ?  Then  remember  that 
to  possess  knowledge  is  the  surest  way  to  achieve 
success. 


It  is  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  Cloth,  with 
beautifully  designed  Gilt  Side-stamp  and  Red 
Edges,  making  at  once  the  most  handsome  and  dur¬ 
able  as  well  as  the  most  useful  book  ever  made 
or  sold  for  25s. 


By  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Publishers  of 
the  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Useful  Information  and  Atlas 
of  the  World,’’  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Public 
a  Magnificent  25s.  Volume  for  16  of  the  coupons, 
which  will  appear  weekly,  together  with  6d.  each, 
accepted  in  Weekly  Instalments,  or  the  Coupons 
may  be  held  until  the  whole  period  has  elapsed  and 
brought  or  sent  to  the  Office  with  8s.,  and  6d.  for 
postage  on  book. 


COUPON. 


OGILVIE'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD’S  ATLAS, 

Price  25s 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 
Name _ 

A  ddress - 


Postal  Orders  or  Jd.  stamps  may  be  sent. 


A  SPECIMEN  COPY 

can  be  seen,  and  COUPONS  AND  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  MAY  BE  LEFT  at  the  Office  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

COPIES  OF  THIS  BOOK  CANNOT  BE 
BOUGHT.  They  can  be  obtained  only  by  using 
these  Coupons. 


November  16,  1895. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NORMAN  DAVIS 

BEGS  to  say  his  preliminary  list  of  Chrysanthemums  is  now  ready.  This  is  a  carefully-prepared  alphabetical 
list  of  the  cream  of  recent  introductions,  so  far  as  in  commerce,  free  from  sensational  and  unnecessary 
long  descriptions.  It  will  be  found  a  useful  list  for  reference.  Sent  post  free. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


Grand  National  Jubilee  Set  of  Novelties. 

SOON  as  the  shows  are  over  I  shall  prepare  a  list  of  Novelties  for  1896.  The  list  will  be  a  short  one,  as  I 
am  anxious  that  the  set  shall  be  composed  of  nothing  but  back-row  flowers  of  the  choicest  description. 
Several  of  my  purchases  have  already  been  shown  in  public,  and  received  unanimous  approval. 

In.  addition  to  the  beautiful  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  of  Derby,  and  two  exceptional  sterling 
Novelties  from  America,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  announce  that  I  have  made  arranoements 
with  William  Seward,  Esq.,  of  Hanwell,  to  distribute  his  set  of  six  magnificent  seedlings,  which  have  just  been 
the  admiration  of  all  who  have  been  privileged  to  see  them.  The  whole  of  these  will  form  a  grand  Jubilee  set 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  undoubtedly  the  finest  collection  of  Novelties  ever  introduced. 


NORMAN  DAYIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nursery,  Lilford  Road,  Camberwell,  London,  S.E. 


Carnations  !  Carnations  !  , 
Carnations ! 

The  Choicest  Varieties  in  Cultivation,  from  the 
late  Mr.  Dodwell's  Garden, 

FROM  6s.  PER  DOZEN.  UPWARDS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LlfeT  ON  APPLICATION  TO — 

ARTHUR  MEDHURST, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


KENT,  THE  GARDEN  OF  ENGLAND. 


CUTBUSH'S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  high  praise  of  the  quality.  Numer¬ 
ous  testimonials.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages  2nd  printed 
cu'tural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
Signature  attached.  Price  6s.  per 
bushel,  is.  extra  for  package,  or  is. 
per  cake,  free  per  parcels  post. 

WM.  CUTEUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants , 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N  ,  &  Barnet,  Herts. 


Cassell’s  Saturday  Journal  says; — 

“Something  Like  a  Violet.” 

“CALIFORNIA,  its  purity  of  colour,  f>  agrance,  grace  of  form, 
and  large  size,  place  it  easily  first  of  its  species,  in  fact,  make 
it  rank  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers.  This  new  Violet 
has  been  in  course  of  cultivation  for  three  years,  and  now 
attained  its  most  perfect  form,  colour,  fragrance,  and  size. 
Each  flower  more  than  covers  a  silver  dollar,  and  its  stems  are 
from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long.” 

1/6  each,  15/-  Dozen- 

CANNE  LL  &  SONS,  Swan  ley. 


CALADIUMS. — Awarded  Two  Geld  Medals. 
GLOXINIAS. — An  unrivalled  collection. 

VINES. — All  leading  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES  — A  very  fine  collection. 

ROSES. — The  finest  ever  offered. 

For  Catalogues  apply — 

JOHN  PEED  &  SONS, 

Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines,  suitable 
for  fruiting  in  pots  and  planting  viner'es. 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 


THE  VINEYARD  &  NURSERIES, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


All  Growers  who  desire  the  Best  Varieties  only  should  obtain  a  copy  of  W.  J. 
GODFREY’S  Catalogue.  It  is  the  most  reliable  List  published.  Ready 
early  in  December. 

Before  the  blooming  season  hardly  began,  Catalogues  were  distributed  containing  long  lists  of  Foreign 
Novelties,  with  descriptions  appended  as  supplied  by  the  various  raisers.  Not  a  tenth  part  of  these  had 
yet  bloomed  in  this  country,  and  not  one  in  twenty  will  be  worth  cataloguing  another  season.  Those 
growers  who  are  tempted  into  trying  them  will  be  sorely  disappointed. 

W.  ].  G.  has  on  trial  of  this  season’s  novelties  220  varieties  from  Continental  raisers  ;  76  from  America 
and  Japan  ;  all  the  English  introductions;  and  several  hundreds  of  second-year  seedlings  of  his  own  raisins 

ONLY  THE  VERY  BEST  of  these  catalogued,  and  no  exoense  and  trouble  are  being  spared  to5 sift 
the  few  "grains  from  the  chaff."  ‘  6  p 

Strong,  healthy,  country  grown  cuttings  can  be  supplied  at  once  if  desired,  and  at  same  price  as  offered 
by  others.  r 

GODFREY  S  NOYELTIES  FOR  1896  will  consist  of  really  sterling  varieties,  every  one  of  which  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  the  second  year. 

W.  J.  GODFREY,  EXMOUTH,  DEVON. 


For  Index  to  Contents  sea  page  182. 


fill  ijWltl. 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  NOV.  ibth,  1895. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  November  18th. — Sale  of  Plants  from  Belgium  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Tuesday,  November  19th. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Chester 
(2  clays),  and  Hartlepool  (2  dajs). 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Wednesday,  November  2Cth. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at 
Dalkey,  Helensburgh,  Tonbridge  (2  days),  Lurgan  (2  days), 
Smethwick  and  District  (i  days),  Dundee  (2  days),  South 
Shields  (2  daysl,  and  York  (j  days). 

Special  Sale  of  90, coo  Japanese  Lilies  by  Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Thursday,  November  21st. —  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at 
Aylesbury,  Neath,  Glasgow  (2  days),  Warwick  and  District 
(2  days),  and  Norwich  '3  days). 

Sale  of  Plants  from  Belgium  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Friday,  November  22nd. — Manchester  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days). 

Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Sales  ot  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Saturday,  November  23rd.  —  Birstall  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

Chrysanthemums  at  the  Scottish 
®  Capital. —  Within  a  week  of  the  great 
annual  competition  in  London,  the  “Autumn 
Queen  of  Flowers”  has  transferred  her 
court  to  the  northern  capital^  and  while  we 
go  to  press  with  our  ordinary  weekly  issue 
preparations  are  being  made  for  one  of  the 
finest,  probably  the  finest  display  of 
Chrysanthemums  ever  seen  north  of  the 
Tweed.  In  our  special  edition  we  shall  be 
able  to  say  whether  this  has  been  the  case 
or  not.  While  considering  the  distance 
between  the  two  capitals,  London  and 
Edinburgh,  we  are  impressed  with  the  short 
lapse  of  time  between  the  two  shows.  The 
difference  in  the  time  of  blooming  caused 
by  latitude  is  so  small  that  it  affords  us 
evidence  that  the  “  Autumn  Queen  ”  does 
not  intend  to  outstay  her  welcome.  The 
so-called  friendly  contest  of  competition  is 
short  but  decidedly  warm,  if  we  may  not 
venture  to  term  it  a  fierce  conflict.  It  is 
rumoured  here  that  the  leading  prize  taker 
at  the  Crystal  Palaceand  National  Society’s 
show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
is  to  contest  the  leadership  at  the  northern 
capital.  If  successful  on  this  occasion  it 
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must  indicate  great  resources  on  the  part 
of  this  young  and  rising  exhibitor.  His 
success  hitherto  has  amply  justified  the 
labours  of  Chrysanthemum  raisers  in  the 
production  of  new  varieties,  and  given 
evidence  that  the  capabilities  of  the  Golden 
Flower  are  not  yet  played  out.  Without 
assuming  to  have  the  inspiration  of  a 
prophet,  we  may  venture  to  predict  that 
competition  for  the  championship  will  be 
keener  next  autumn. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  or 
the  whole  of  it  for  that  matter,  was  com¬ 
paratively  an  unimportant  plant.  The 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  there¬ 
fore,  deserves  its  due  meed  of  praise  for  the 
perfection  to  which  the  Chrysanthemum 
has  been  brought  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Cheviots,  for,  independently  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  from  English  growers,  the 
Edinburgh  show  has  now  assumed  a  stage 
of  primary  importance  amongst  the 
numerous  exhibitionsthroughout  the  British 
Isles.  The  extensiveness  and  suitability  of 
the  Waverley  Market  for  horticultural 
shows  of  any  kind  are  facts  beyond  all 
question.  Another  unique  character  about 
the  Waverley  Market  is  that  its  roof  carries 
a  flower  garden.  Such  a  building  if  in 
London  would  fully  answer  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  long-desired  Horticultural 
Hall. 

A  leading  feature  of  Chrysanthemums 
grown  in  the  north,  as  far  as  our  observa¬ 
tions  go,  is  the  dwarfness  of  the  plants. 
The  same  statement  applies  to  Dahlias  and 
various  other  soft-wooded  plants.  The 
difference  in  latitude  between  London  and 
Edinburgh  no  doubt  accounts  for  this 
circumstance,  just  as  altitude  determines 
a  dwarfness  of  the  herbage  even  in  southern 
districts.  While  commenting  on  the  short 
time  that  elapses  between  the  shows  of  the 
two  distant  capitals,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  state  that  our  transatlantic  cousins 
speak  of  their  Chrysanthemums  as  being 
four  or  five  days  later  this  year  than  last. 
The  great  heat  of  last  September  is  blamed 
for  this  result.  While  this  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case,  it  is  a  scientific  fact  that 
any  great  range  above  or  below  the 
optimum  temperature  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  plant  would  have  a  retarding  effect 
upon  its  growth.  Then  the  difference 
between  the  mean  temperature  of 
London  and  Edinburgh  cannot  be  great, 
judging  from  the  dates  of  the  two 
shows. 

- «*■ - 

Mr.  James  Cypher.  Queen's  Road,  Cheltenham, 
has  been  elected,  without  opposition,  as  a  member 
of  the  Town  Council  there. 

A  correspondent  writes  in  reference  to  last  week's 
issue  of  The  Gardening  World  : — “  It  seems  to 
me  that  1  saxpence '  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask 
for  ‘value  received.’  Anyhow,  the  democratic  ‘  d  ' 
should  ensure  for  it  a  large  and  representative 
circulation.” 

A  lover  of  Fruit. — Youngster  (who  has  just  had  a 
penny  given  to  him)  :  “’Ow  much  is  them  Grapes, 
mister?”  Shopkeeper  (amused):  "They  are  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  pound,  my  lad.”  Young¬ 
ster:  “Well,  then,  give  us  a  ’aporth  o’ Carrots ; 
I’m  a  demon  for  fruit.” — Punch. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
on  October  30th.  The  expenditure  for  the  year 
was  £77  14s.  4d  ,  against  receipts  from  subscriptions 
of  /68  13s.  6d.  The  deficiency  of  £g  10s.  was  taken 
rom  the  reserve  fund,  which  now  stands  at 
£11  8s.  6d.  The  exhibition  will  (with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society)  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Westminster,  as  heretofore.  A  full  statement  of 


accounts  and  schedule  of  prizes  will  shortly  be 
published. — Jas.  Douglas,  Hon.  Sec. 

Thirty  Pears  weighing  261b.  were  picked  from  one 
tree  at  Lanwithan,  Lostwithiel,  on  the  19th  ult. 

A  Large  Tuber — A  large  Potato,  weighing  2  lb. 
11  ounces  has  been  lifted  in  a  garden  plot  in  Godinton 
Road,  Ashford,  Kent,  by  Mr.  T.  Tabret,  of  St.  John’s 
Lane. 

William  Collier,  late  of  Hillsborough  Hall,  Sheffield, 
has  been  appointed  gardener  to  A.  Muir  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Whiteley  Wood  Hall,  near  Sheffield. 

Pallanza  is  come  to  stay  and  will  displace  many  of 
the  yellow  Chrysanthemums  used  for  decorative 
work  and  market  purposes.  It  is  of  remarkably  easy 
culture,  and  the  well-known  Sunflower  is  nowhere 
against  it. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  promoters  for  many 
years  of  the  Penzance  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition 
have  revived  their  energy,  and  the  old  shows  which 
were  so  popular,  have  once  more  become  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  show  took  place  on  the  7th  and  8th  inst. 

Charles  Davis  Chrysanthemum  varies  from  deep 
rosy-bronze  to  clear  yellow  and  yellowish  white.  If 
it  ultimately  gives  a  pure  white,  what  will  be  the 
distinction  between  it  and  the  white  sport  from 
Viviand  Morel  ? 

The  largest  and  most  massive  blooms  of  any  variety 
of  Chrysanthemums  we  have  noted  this  year  were 
those  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  shown  in  the  leading 
prize  stands  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lees,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet.  Two  immense  blooms  of  it  opened 
the  eyes  of  a  good  many  gardeners. 

Why  propagate  Chrysanthemums  every  year  if  the 
intention  is  grow  them  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers  ? 
Old  plants  cut  back  after  flowering  and  re-potted  in 
spring  make  huge  bushes  bearing  armfuls  of  bloom. 
The  stems  may  be  thinned  out  to  any  desired  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  shoots  disbudded  according  to  the  size 
the  flowers  are  required  to  be. 

As  an  instance  of  the  mildness  of  the  season  in  the 
West  of  England,  it  may  be  remarked  that  within 
the  last  few  days  there  have  been  gathered  at 
Newton  Abbot,  on  the  moorland  side,  several  wild 
Strawberries  (Fragaria  vesca),  some  Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera  Periclymenum)  and  Wild  Roses  (Rosa 
canina),  while  the  Blackberry  is  again  in  flower. 

Some  Chrysanthemums  are  beating  their  records 
for  earliness  in  America  just  as  here.  Madame 
Ferd.  Bergmann  and  Marquis  deMontmort  were  put 
upon  the  New  York  market  on  September  30th,  the 
former,  a  white  variety,  was  four  days  earlier  than 
last  year,  while  the  latter  has  appeared  in  the  market 
for  the  first  time. 

The  American  Apple  Crop. — Great  interest  has 
been  aroused  by  an  article  published  in  the  American 
Agriculturalist,  in  which  the  Apple  crop  is  exhaus¬ 
tively  dealt  with.  According  to  the  statistics 
furnished,  and  based  on  authoritative  information, 
the  quantity  of  this  season's  crop  available  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  amounts  to  no  less  than  sixty 
million  barrels.  This  year’s  Apple  crop  is  declared 
to  be  the  largest  obtained  for  many  years.— Central 
News. 

Chrysanthemum  Source  d’Or  —  A  grand  bush  plant 
of  this  well-known  variety  has  been,  for  the  last 
week  or  two,  a  very  noticeable  feature  in  the  green¬ 
house  at  Kew.  Not  only  is  it  noteworthy  on 
account  of  its  decorative  value  as  a  well  grown 
specimen,  but  special  interest  attaches  to  it  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  obtained  by  grafting  upon 
Chrysanthemum  crithmifolium.  Stock  and  scion 
have  taken  very  kindly  to  each  other,  and  the  result 
is  to  be  seen  in  a  plant  possessing  a  large,  well- 
balanced  head  of  almost  spherical  outline,  and  bear¬ 
ing  numerous  medium-sized  flowers,  disbudding 
having  been  practised  to  a  certain  extent.  Experi¬ 
ments  of  this  kind,  even  although  they  may  be  only 
conducted  for  experiment’s  sake,  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting,  illustrating  as  they  do  the  adaptable 
qualities  of  which  the  Chrysanthemum  is  possessed, 
and  how  completely  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  to  do  with  it  as  seemeth  him  best. 


The  Golden  Flower  comes  from  the  far  East— the 
“  land  of  the  Rising  Sun.” 

“  He  who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too.” 
The  Rose  is  out  of  season  ;  go  indoors  and  look  at  the 
Chrysanthemum,  whether  it  be  as  large  as  a  mop¬ 
headed  Lethiop  or  as  small  as  "  The  wee,  modest, 
crimson-tipped  flower  ’’  of  the  bard. 

The  Worcester  Branch  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Ben¬ 
evolent  Institution. — The  inauguration  meeting  of  the 
above  will  be  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Worcester,  on 
Monday,  November  18th,  at  3  p.m.  The  president, 
Earl  Beauchamp,  supported  by  several  influential 
gentlemen,  will  occupy  the  chair.  Messrs.  Veitch, 
the  hon.  treasurer,  and  G.  J.  Ingram,  the  secretary, 
will  address  the  meeting  to  explain  its  objects.  The 
local  committee  hope  to  see  every  gardener  in  the 
County  attend,  and  thus  testify  practical  sympathy 
with  the  movement.  All  lovers  of  horticultural 
pursuits  are  also  cordially  invited. 

At  the  Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  the  Chrysanthemums 
number  over  1,200  specimens,  representing  over  300 
varieties.  The  fact  in  itself  speaks  volumes  to  the 
magnitude  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  display. 
They  are,  if  anything,  a  little  behind  those  of  the 
London  Parks  in  point  of  time,  but  the  more 
northern  latitude  and  inland  situation  naturally 
account  for  the  difference.  The  Chrysanthemums 
are  supplemented  by  Palms  and  Dracaenas,  so  that 
the  first-named  do  not  have  it  all  their  own  way.  The 
contrast  of  fine  foliage  and  the  galaxy  of  colour 
presented  by  the  "Golden  Flower”  show  off  one 
another  to  mutual  advantage.  To  visitors  far  and 
near  the  display  offers  a  golden  opportunity  for 
making  notes. 

Dr.  Marshall  Ward,  F.R.S.,  who  has  been  elected 
Piofessor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge  in  succession  to 
the  late  Professor  Babington,  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  Ward,  who  has  conducted  the  Nottingham 
Philharmonic  Choir  with  conspicuous  success  for 
many  years,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  Sydney  and 
Edgar  Ward,  are  well-known  light  opera  con¬ 
ductors.  Dr.  Ward  was  a  scholar  and  fellow  of 
Christ’s,  was  for  some  years  assistant  in  the  botanical 
department  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and 
afterwards  professor  of  botany  in  the  forestry 
department  of  Cooper’s  Hill  College.  He  is  well 
known  for  his  researches  on  plant  diseases, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  fungoid  disease  which 
some  years  ago  played  havoc  with  the  coffee  crop  of 
Ceylon,  and  also  for  his  work  on  the  bacteria  of  the 
Thames. — Daily  Chronicle. 

Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  southern  section  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  was  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel 
Windsor,  by  kind  permission  of  the  members  on 
October  30th.  Martin  Rowan  presided  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  president,  Martin  R. 
Smith,  Esq.  The  financial  statement  showed  a 
balance  in  hand  from  last  yearof  £159  13s.  7d.  ;  sub¬ 
scriptions,  £241  15s.  6d.,  inclusive  of  special  prizes 
entrance  fees  (7/6)  making  a  total  of  /401  16s.  7d. 
The  expenditure  was  £205  17s.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance 
in  hand  for  the  present  year  of  £195  19s.  id. 
T  wenty-six  members  have  been  lost  during  the  year  by 
death  and  withdrawal.  Against  this  fifty- eight  new 
members  are  added  to  the  society.  It  was  decided 
o  hold  the  next  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
about  the  third  week  in  July. — J.  Douglas,  Hon.  Sec.f 
Ilford,  Essex. 

Pot-pourri.— The  Weekly  Dispatch  says  that  a 
correspondent  has  asked  us  to  furnish  him  with  a 
good  recipe  for  making  pot-pourri.  Here  is  an 
excellent  and  well-known  one,  which  we  have  tried 
ourselves,  and  found  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  : — 
The  rind  of  two  lemons  cut  thin,  one  pound  bay 
salt,  one  ounce  orris  root  (powdered),  one  ounce  gum 
benzoin,  one  ounce  cinnamon,  one  half-ounce  cloves, 
one  ounce  nutmugs,  one  grain  musk  (finely  ground), 
twelve  bay  leaves,  a  few  Sage  leaves,  Rosemary  and 
Lavender  cut  small,  one  ounce  lavender  water,  one 
ounce  Eau  de  Cologne,  one  ounce  bergamot.  Mix 
all  together  in  a  pan,  and  add  Rose  petals  and  other 
sweet  flowers  in  their  natural  state  as  they  come  into 
blossom.  Stir  it  frequently — at  least  once  a  day.  It 
must  be  put  in  a  covered  stone  pot,  with  a  wooden 
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spoon  to  stir  it  with.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
months  you  will  have  a  sweet-scented  mass  ready  to 
fill  any  number  of  Japanese  Rose  jars.  From  time 
to  time  throw  in  any  Roses  that  you  may  have  to 
spare.  There  is  a  number  of  other  recipes,  but 
the  one  described  above  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of 
them. 

The  Rose  Carnival  at  Santa  Clara,  California,  to 
be  held  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  of  May,  inclu¬ 
sive,  next  year,  is  to  be  made  the  finest  ever  given. 

Chrysanthemums  at  the  Aquarium— We  are 
informed  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon, 
had  magnificent  blooms  of  Mrs.  Hume  Long,  Gold 
Dent,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gupy,  Miss  Bryce,  and  Mutual 
Friend  in  his  collection  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on 
the  5th,  oth  and  7th  inst.  Some  of  these  were  of  his 
own  raising.  He  also  had  two  large  vases  of  the 
new  American,  Clinton  Chalfant,  the  best  decorative 
variety  in  the  show. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  first  of 
the  winter  series  of  lectures  under  the  auspices  of 
this  Society  was  delivered  on  the  6th  inst.  in  the  Free 
Library,  William  Brown  Street,  by  Mr.  R.  Wilson 
Ker,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  White, 
Chairman  of  the  Association.  The  audience  was  the 
largest  known  for  several  years,  and  it  undoubtedly 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  subject  of  “  Holland  and 
the  Bulb  Growers,”  illustrated  with  instructive  lime¬ 
light  views.  The  subject  in  the  able  hands  of  the 
lecturer,  who  has  been  a  constant  visitor,  and  there¬ 
fore  able  to  give  information  first  hand,  proved  of 
much  interest  to  the  gardener,  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
Mr.  Ker  for  his  excellent  lecture. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Tooting. — The  Tooting  and 
Merton  Ahbey  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  annual 
exhibition,  held  at  the  Vestry  Hall,  Tooting,  was  an 
exceptionally  good,  neat  and  effective  one,  the  groups 
shown  and  the  cut  blooms  being  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  There  were  also  numerous  competitive  ex¬ 
hibits  of  other  plants,  table  decorations,  and  a  grand 
display  of  vegetables,  some  of  which,  brought  by 
cottagers,  were  of  unusual  size  and  excellence. 
First  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Buckett  for  a 
charming  group  set  up  for  effect  and  for  weight ;  Mr. 
J.  Carpenter,  for  four  extremely  good  trained  plants 
and  three  trained  pompons ;  Messrs.  Mitchell, 
Pritchard,  and  Wright  for  superior  plants  in  minor 
classes  ;  Mr.  J.  Eade,  for  the  best  twelve  Japanese 
and  twelve  incurved  in  one  exhibit,  with  exceptionally 
good  blooms  ;  and  Messrs.  Eade,  Perks,  Carpenter, 
Cove,  Wright,  and  Whiteside  for  exhibits  in  a  variety 
of  classes.  Amongst  vegetables  premier  awards  fell 
to  Messrs.  Buckett,  Clark,  Heavens,  Pritchard, 
Thatcher,  and  Clark.  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers 
staged  an  effective  display  of  Helichrysums,  &c., 
which  were  greatly  admired. 

Birmingham  Gardeners. — At  the  fortnightly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association,  held  at  the  Athletic  Institute,  John 
Bright  Street,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  John  Pope,  F.R.H.S.,  read  a  most 
interesting  essay  on  “  Bulb  Culture,  including  Lilies, 
Amaryllis,  &c.,”  with  the  intention  to  provoke 
among  the  members  present  an  after  discussion  from 
a  practical  point  of  view.  The  essayist,  in  addition 
to  his  interesting  references  to  the  history  of, 
particularly,  the  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  and  Amaryllis 
(properly  Hippeastrum)  in  their  order  of  sequence, 
dealt  with  the  culture  of  these  plants  in  Holland, 
of  which  he  had  gleaned  some  little  information  and 
ocular  demonstration  when  on  periodical  visits  there 
from  the  cultivators,  and  also  from  his  personal 
experience  at  home.  The  discussion  which  ensued 
proved  to  be  of  a  very  enjoyable  and  instructive 
character,  especially  with  regard  to  the  root  economy 
of  the  Japanese  species  of  Lilies  as  cultivated  here. 
Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  king  of  Lilies  (Lilium 
giganteum),  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  the  flowering 
stem  of  which  has  been  grown  to  the  height  of  at 
least  12ft.  in  our  own  country.  Reference  was 
further  made  to  the  outdoor  culture  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Birmingham  of  various  Lilies  and 
Narcissi.  The  members  who  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  included  Messrs.  Latham,  Spinks,  Bick, 
Deans,  Gardiner,  Jones  and  Crook.  Hearty  thanks 
were  accorded  to  Mr.  Pope  for  his  entertaining  and 
practical  address. 


Owing  to  the  pressure  on  our  space  some  reports  of 
Chrysanthemum  shows  are  unavoidably  held  over 
till  next  week. 

Mr.  William  Coomber. — The  council  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  having  decided  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  a  garden  superintendent,  Mr.  Coomber 
will  therefore  be  open  to  a  re-engagement. 

Mr.  D.  Bliss,  late  sub-foreman,  in  charge  of  the 
Orchids  at  Kew,  has  been  engaged  by  John 
Tremayne,  Esq.,  as  foreman  in  the  gardens  at 
Heligan,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Newton,  who  has  been  gardener  for  twenty-five 
years  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  is  about  to  retire.  We  may  again  remind 
our  readers  that  the  Temple  Chrysanthemum  Show 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The  annual 
dinner  and  presentation  of  prizes  will  take  place  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  on  Wednesday, 
November  27th,  at  6.30  p.m.  Sir  Edwin  Saunders, 
F.R.C.S.,  President,  will  take  the  chair. 

“Journal  of  Malacology.” — This  periodical  was 
originally  established  in  1890  by  Walter  E.  Collinge 
as  ‘  The  Conchologist,  a  Journal  of  Malacology,”  but 
the  latter  is  now  its  title,  and  it  is  edited  by  Wilfred 
Mark  Webb,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  the  Technical  Labora¬ 
tories,  Chelmsford,  Essex,  and  by  Walter  E.  Col¬ 
linge,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.,  Mason  College,  Birmingham, 
with  the  assistance  of  several  other  specialists. 
Malacology  is  the  science  which  relates  to  the 
structure  and  habits  of  mollusks,  and  the  journal 
(which  is  freely  illustrated)  deals  with  all  kinds  of 
shells,  fresh  water  and  marine,  including  snails.  The 
gardener  is  most  interested  in  the  latter,  or  at  least 
in  the  speediest  and  most  effectual  methods  of 
destroying  them.  There  is  a  genus  of  land  snails, 
however,  the  members  of  which  are  the  gardeners' 
friends,  inasmuch  as  they  are  carnivorous,  and  not 
vegetable  feeders.  On  p.  89  we  illustrated  one  of 
them,  namely,  Testacella  scutulum.  Mr.  Webb  is 
now  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  the 
species  in  the  British  Isles,  and  other  facts  relating 
to  their  history,  which  have  not  been  sufficiently 
investigated,  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  speci¬ 
mens  at  Holmesdale,  Brentwood,  Essex;  so  that 
gardeners  who  may  find  in  their  digging  operations 
any  of  these  yellow  snails  with  the  small  shell  on 
their  tail  end  would  confer  an  obligation  on  Mr. 
Webb  by  sending  specimens. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— A  meeting  of 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  was  held  on 
the  5th  inst.,  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square — Mr.  R.  W. 
E.  Murray,  Blackford  House,  the  president,  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members. 
Mr.  Robert  Laird,  the  honorary  secretary,  read  a 
communication  by  Mr.  James  Day,  Galloway  House, 
Garliestown,  on  *'  The  Pear."  Mr.  Day  pointed  out 
in  his  general  remarks  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Apple,  no  hardy  fruit  was  more  popular  than  was 
the  Pear,  as  it  was  available  at  a  season  when 
choice  fruits  were  limited,  for  it  might  be  had,  both 
for  dessert  and  for  culinary  use,  from  July  until 
March,  or  even  later.  Many  of  the  best  and  most 
highly  prized  varieties  came  originally  from  France 
and  Belgium,  where  they,  owing  to  scientific  culture 
and  a  warm  climate,  grew  to  great  size  and,  as  far 
as  apppearances  went,  to  great  perfection.  Although, 
however,  growers  here  could  not  in  average  seasons 
produce  such  showy  specimens  as  might  be  produced 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  yet 
none  of  these  could  compare  for  flavour  with  the 
Pears  ripened  under  favourable  circumstances  in 
this  country.  The  best  position  for  Pear  trees 
planted  in  the  garden  and  the  orchard  was  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  south  or  to  the  south-west ;  and  protec¬ 
tion  by  way  of  plantations  of  trees  should  be 
provided  on  the  north  and  east  sides  to  ward  off  the 
cold  winds  of  spring.  In  order  to  bring  the  best 
Pears  to  perfection  in  this  country,  walls  were 
necessary ;  and  these  were  best  built  of  brick,  and 
fitted  with  a  coping  projecting  several  inches,  to 
protect  the  trees  from  wet  and  frost.  The  soil  best 
suited  to  the  Pear  was  a  sound  loam,  rather  inclined 
to  be  heavy  than  otherwise,  and  not  less  than 
twenty-four  inches  in  depth,  resting  upon  a  dry 
subsoil.  If  the  natural  drainage  was  not  sufficient 
to  carry  off  the  surplus  water,  the  ground  must  be 
drained  artificially,  as  the  Pear  would  not  thrive 
with  stagnant  water  about  its  roots.  Mr.  Day  went 


on  to  treat  the  subject  in  its  more  technical  aspects, 
offering  many  practical  suggestions  in  regard  to 
planting,  pruning,  and  in  regard  to  the  most  valu¬ 
able  varieties  to  cultivate.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  for  which  Mr. 
Day  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks. 

An  Innovation. — Busy  as  High  Street,  Lewisham, 
is  at  all  times,  it  never  was  in  such  an  excited  and 
crowded  condition  as  it  has  been  since  last  Friday, 
through  the  appearance  of  a  novel  exhibit  appearing 
in  one  of  the  windows  of  Messrs.  Cheeseman  Bros., 
Drapers,  &c.  The  thousands  of  people  who  daily 
pass  by  the  huge  establishment  of  this  firm  are 
attracted  by  the  sight  of  crowds  which  would  not 
stop  to  see  an  ordinary  display  of  silks  and  satins, 
hence  the  “  move  on  ”  and  “  keep  clear,  please  ”  of 
the  policemen,  cause  them  to  wonder  what  the 
speciality  is  ;  and  whilst  waiting  to  get  near  the  win¬ 
dow  the  comments  passed  by  their  more  fortunate 
neighbours,  coupled  with  the  sight  of  extra  business 
done  by  the  flower  sellers,  who  operate  close  by, 
make  them  imagine  that  flowers  are  on  view .  And 
flowers  they  are,  not  artificial  ones,  as  might  be 
supposed,  but  the  identical  pots,  plants,  and 
flowers  that  have  just  won  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society’s  grand  November  Show. 
The  "  Sun”  burners  in  the  ceiling  showed  a  lovely 
light  through  charming  festoons  of  art  muslin  upon 
the  gorgeous  assemblage  of  “  mums,”  and  set  off  to 
advantage  the  magnificent  clock  presented  by  Sir 
Edwin  Saunders  (president),  to  Mr.  Jones.  This  was 
placed  on  a  central  pedestal,  gracefully  draped  with 
green  plush,  whilst  in  the  background  appeared  a 
card  bearing  a  cordial  invitation  for  anybody  to  in¬ 
spect  the  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  on  view  at 
the  Nursery,  from  whence  the  collection  was  taken — 
a  walk  of  about  ten  minutes’  duration.  Needless  to 
say,  the  public  responded  very  heartily,  and  then 
feasted  to  repletion  their  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
whilst  the  coffers  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Orphan 
Fund  will  be  greatly  benefited,  for  instead  of  an 
entrance  fee,  a  donation  was  requested  for  this 
worthy  charity,  and  the  red  boxes  were  much  in 
evidence  too.  Thus  one  readily  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  was  not  only  a  good 
cultivator  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  but  that  he  had 
the  goodness  and  largeness  of  heart  to  further  the 
interests  of  a  well-loved  philanthropic  object,  and 
increasing  the  Londoners’  admiration  for  things  of 
beauty,  without  the  mercenary  motive  of  making 
everything  for  himself. — Gus. 

- - 

NEW  PANSIES  INTRODUCED  IN  1895. 

In  reviewing  the  past  season,  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  give  a  selection  of  the  best  fancy 
Pansies  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  various 
growers  last  spring.  Over  fifty  distinct  varieties 
have  been  catalogued,  and  for  any  young  Pansy 
grower  to  make  a  selection  it  would  be  difficult  as 
well  as  impossible  to  pick  the  best  kinds  without 
assistance.  The  following  are  the  names  of  twelve 
varieties  which  have  appeared  most  frequently  on 
winning  stands.  They  are  all  varieties  of  tested 
merit,  and  should  be  had  by  every  Pansy  grower, 
desirous  of  keeping  his  collection  up  to  the  times. 

Bernard  Doulton  is  a  large  flower  with  dark 
crimson  blotches,  belted  carmiife  and  yellow.  Miss 
Stirling  has  dark  glossy  blotches  with  cream- 
coloured  edging.  Very  finely  coloured  is  Mrs.  J. 
Smellie  with  rich  velvety  blotches,  edged  yellow. 
Constance  Steel  is  laced  white  and  has  circular, 
clean-cut  blotches  :  it  is  considered  by  many  to  be  an 
improvement  on  Agnes  Mabel.  John  H.  Thornley 
has  deep  blue  blotches  with  the  upper  petals  shading 
off  to  white.  D.  G.  McKay  is  a  bright  crimson, 
with  rich  dark  blotches.  Quite  distinct  in  its  way  is 
Maggie  Bell,  with  dense  dark  blotches,  and  the  top 
petals  purple  and  white.  David  Russell  is  a  yellow 
self  with  dense  dark  blotches.  David  Douglas  has 
dark  finely  formed  blotches  ;  upper  petals  slightly 
tinged  with  rose.  Quite  a  distinct  type  is  George 
Stewart,  with  chocolate  blotches,  edged  yellow  and 
crimson.  Mrs.  McGibbon  is  a  large  flower  of  fine 
form,  with  dark  purple  blotches  and  the  top  petals 
dark  violet.  Amy  Dey  has  purple  blotches  with  a 
broad  edge  of  pure  white,  and  top  petals  purple  ;  it 
is  a  medium-sized  flower  with  fine  form  and  texture. 

These  fancy  Pansies  are  all  fine  exhibition  varieties 
and  will  greatly  enhance  any  collection.  In  another 
issue  I  may  give  a  selection  of  the  older  varieties  -- 
K.  L.  [Please  do. — Ed.] 
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THE  LATE  DR.  WOODMAN. 

In  connection  with  another  subject  I  men¬ 
tioned  poor  Dr.  Woodman,  who  died  in  sad  circum¬ 
stances  in  1891,  and  this  reminds  me  of  pathetic 
letters  I  have  from  his  distressed  widow  in  which  she 
says  : — “  I  nor  my  children  have  ever  received  a  penny 
from  the  estate,  and  no  monument  to  the  poor  doctor 
yet;  how  different  had  he  died  when  at  the  Exeter 
Nursery."  During  his  time  there,  and  before, 
the  Exeter  Nursery  was  an  oasis  of  horticultural 
stateliness,  and  viewed  from  a  sentimental  and  not 
from  a  money-making  point  of  view,  perhaps  no  man 
ever  did  so  much  to  encourage  exhibition  plant 
growing  and  high  class  gardening  than  the  late  Dr. 
Woodman  ;  for  from  1871  to  1883  he  dropped  many 
thousands  of  pounds  in  supporting  and  patronising 
flower  shows  in  all  parts  with  his  floral  treasures  and 
skilfully  grown  specimens  against  all  comers,  until 
finally  he  was  left  high  and  dry,  with  no  competitor 
to  conquer.  His  remains  lie  in  Old  Willesden 
Churchyard,  and  his  grave  uncared  for  and  neglected, 
with  not  even  a  stick  to  mark  the  spot,  and  I  like 
Eugenius,  when  passing  that  way  cast  a  look  on  it, 
and  sighing  walk  on — alas  !  poor  doctor  I  kaew  him 
well.  In  his  prosperity  he  had  a  great  and  numerous 
company  of  friends,  who  drank  his  wine  and  shook 
his  hand  with  glee  ;  surely  a  few  of  them,  if  they  only 
knew  of  it,  would  make  some  attempt  to  raise  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  Flower  show  committees, 
especially  those  of  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Taunton, 
Weston-Super-Mare,  Torquay,  Tiverton,  Dawlish, 
&c.,  &c.,  ought  to  subscribe.  Volunteer  corps,  &c., 
of  Exeter,  who  used  to  have  their  ball-room  decora¬ 
tions  done  by  Dr.  Woodman  without  fee  or  reward, 
could  also  in  this  way  show  their  gratitude ;  also  the 
army  of  gardeners  who,  in  times  gone  by,  have  found 
the  Exeter  Nursery  a  comfortable  refuge  in  the  days 
of  their  adversity  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  lads 
who  worked  there  in  Dr.  Woodman’s  time — the  lads 
who  came  under  the  influence  of  his  profound 
learning,  graceful  manners,  and  purse,  many  of  whom 
are  now  blossoming  as  head  gardeners  and  shining 
lights  in  their  profession  everywhere. 

If  my  feeble  zeal  in  this  cause  reaches  their  hearts, 
with  the  same  spirit  that  prompts  and  agitates  my 
own,  then  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  them, 
and  quickly,  that  we  may  club  together  and  raise 
over  his  crumbling  bones  a  tomb  noble  and  beautiful. 
—  IF.  Napper,  Chelsea. 

- - 

STORING  OF  ROOTS. 

This  is  an  important  item  in  garden  operations  that 
will  soon  require  attention.  It  is  not  always  carried 
out  satisfactorily  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results,  and 
thereby  maintain  the  grower’s  reputation  as  a  good 
kitchen  gardener.  It  matters  little  how  well  a  crop 
may  be  cultivated  all  the  season — preparation  of 
the  ground,  sowing,  thinning,  and  the  continual 
hoeings  that  are  necessary  to  keep  the  crops  free  of 
weeds — if  the  roots  are  not  stored  in  a  suitable 
manner  to  keep  them  safe  from  frost,  firm  and 
fresh,  for  as  long  a  time  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

In  good  old-fashioned  country  gardens  one 
generally  finds  plenty  of  shedding  suitable  for  the 
storage  of  roots  ;  but  in  small  suburban  places  such 
is  not  often  the  case ;  if  they  possess  a  potting  shed, 
that  is  about  all,  and  that  is  usually  cramped. 
Onions  are  always  an  important  crop  ;  these  I  prefer 
to  leave  on  the  ground  for  a  few  days  after  they  are 
pulled  up,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  then  harvest  them 
to  a  shed,  spread  them  out  thinly  for  the  time  being, 
and  when  a  wet  day  occurs  sort  them  over.  Those 
for  pickling  and  the  thick-necked  ones  are  for  first 
use;  the  others  should  be  roped  and  hung  up  in  a 
cool  airy  shed  ;  as  they  will  not  keep  in  a  close 
place,  the  more  air  they  can  receive  the  better,  and 
frost  will  not  hurt  them. 

Carrots  are  another  important  crop  ;  when  lifting, 
keep  the  sound  and  split  ones  separate,  trim  the 
tops  ofl  and  lay  them  in  small  heaps  for  a  few  days 
to  dry  ;  they  can  be  covered  at  night  with  the  tops  if 
frost  is  expected.  The  sound  ones  I  would  clamp, 
keeping  the  best  of  the  others  out  for  present 
use,  consigning  the  others  to  the  stables.  Parsnips 
are  best  left  in  the  ground — it  will  improve  their 
flavour.  When  frost  is  imminent  a  few  may  be  dug 
up  for  present  use,  and  be  kept  in  a  cool,  damp  place. 
Should  frost  continue,  so  that  it  would  be  needful  to 
use  a  mattock  to  obtain  a  further  supply  cover  them 
over  with  stable  litter,  but  uncover  them  as  soon  as 
a  change  occurs.  Beet  requires  careful  lifting  :  if  it 
is  intended  to  store  it  in  a  shed,  the  tops  should  be 


screwed  off  with  the  hand — not  cut,  as  that  and  care¬ 
less  lifting  causes  them  to  be  devoid  of  that  colour 
so  much  desired.  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  should  be 
lifted  carefully,  and  Turnips  that  have  arrived  at 
maturity  I  prefer  to  clamp. 

The  earliest  varieties  of  Potatos  may  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  airy  shed,  from  which  light  and  frost  can  be 
excluded  ;  the  late  varieties  I  would  also  clamp,  but 
they  require  careful  picking  over  before  so  doing  to 
prevent  any  affected  by  disease  being  put  in. 
Artichokes  should  be  left  in  the  ground  and  treated 
similar  to  Parsnips.  Where  storing  is  done  in 
sheds  the  roots  should  be  kept  in  sand,  which  will 
prevent  their  getting  dry  and  withered  ;  hence  my 
advocacy  for  clamping  outdoors.  Last  season  I 
kept  Beet,  Salsafy,  and  Scorzonera  in  trenches 
under  a  row  of  Firs  where  the  ground  was  compara¬ 
tively  dry.  What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well,  and  it  applies  forcibly  to  the  storage  of  roots. — 
Pathfinder. 

- -+ - 

TOMATOS  GRAFTED  ON  POTATOS. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Linger,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Mark 
Ashton,  Heyscroft,  Didsbury,  Manchester,  sends  us 
some  Tomato  fruits  which  had  been  grown  upon  the 
stems  of  Potatos  and  nourished  by  the  roots  of  the 
latter.  He  also  sent  a  sample  of  the  graft  showing 
the  form  of  union.  The  operation  had  been 
performed  by  cleft-grafting,  similar  to  the  method 
generally  adopted  in  working  Cacti  upon  the 
Pereskia,  Cereus  and  allied  stocks.  The  Potato 
stem  close  to  the  union  was  three  times  as  thick  as 
the  Tomato  stem  worked  upon  it,  and  would  thus 
appear  to  exercise  a  retarding  influence  upon  the 
natural  vigour  of  the  Tomato.  The  fruits  of  the 
latter  sent  us  were  of  a  useful  table  and  marketable 
size,  of  good  shape,  perfectly  smooth  and  ripe. 

In  consideration  of  this  subject,  many  questions 
arise  which  time  alone  can  settle.  For  instance, 
what  effect  has  this  operation  on  the  disease- 
resisting  capabilities  of  either  stock  or  scion 
or  both  ?  May  ground  be  profitably  occupied  with 
Tomatos  and  Potatos  in  this  form  of  combination  ? 
Practically  it  is  a  case  of  double  cropping  which  has 
never  been  properly  nor  adequately  investigated. 
Some  may  regard  it  as  toying  with  nature  ;  possibly 
the  first  cultivators  of  Wheat  were  regarded  in  the 
same  light.  Those  who  first  amused  themselves  by 
grafting  one  tree  or  bush  upon  another  never 
dreamt  what  a  valuable  legacy  they  were  bequeath¬ 
ing  to  posterity  by  their  discovery,  which  has  since 
been  developed  into  an  art  of  leading  importance  in 
the  horticultural  world. 

Mr.  Linger  says  : — “  What  do  you  think  of  the 
enclosed  Tomato  and  Potato;  I  grafted  the  former 
on  the  latter  about  the  last  week  in  May  ;  potting 
the  Potato  in  10-in.  pots.  Result,  six  Potatos,  and 
eighteen  Tomatos  as  per  sample.  1  tried  one  planted 
on  a  south  border ;  result,  twelve  Potatos  and 
twenty  Tomatos.  The  Potato  is  Sutton's  Bruce  and 
the  Tomato  Challenger.  I  thought  this  might 
interest  some  of  our  amateur  friends.” 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  The  Editor. 

The  undermentioned  Orchids  were  certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  29th  ult. 

Cattleya  Mantinii,  Nov.  hyb. — This  was 
honoured  with  an  Award  of  Merit  on  the  15th  ult., 
but  on  the  29th  ult.  was  again  brought  up  in  much 
finer  form  and  bearing  six  flowers  on  a  scape.  The 
co'our  was  rather  darker  and  the  orange-yellow  on 
the  lip  more  pronounced.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and 
Mons.  G.  Mantin,  Chateau  de  Bel-Air,  Olivet, 
France. 

Laeliocattleya  Luphrosyne,  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. — 
This  bigeneric  hybrid  was  derived  from  Laelia  pumila 
dayana  crossed  with  Cattleya  Warscewiczii.  The 
sepals  and  broad  petals  are  of  a  soft  but  clear  rosy- 
purple.  The  lip  is  large  with  an  orbicular,  crimson, 
wavy  lamina  and  a  pale  purple  blotch  at  the  bifid 
apex  as  in  the  seed  parent.  The  tube  is  also  pale 
purple  externally,  and  there  are  two  yellow  eye-spots 
seated  well  down  the  mouth  of  the  same.  It  is  a 
distinct  and  beautiful  Laeliocattleya.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 


Cattleya  Eurydice,  Nov.  hyb. — C.  labiata  was 
the  seed  bearer  in  this  case,  and  was  pollinated 
with  C.  Acklandiae.  The  sepals  are  dull  lilac 
spotted  with  dark  purple.  The  petals  are  broader 
and  clearer,  but  otherwise  similar.  The  interior  of 
the  lip  is  clear  purple  beautifully  marked  with 
darker  lines.  The  lamina  is  orbicular,  dark  purple 
deepening  to  crimson  towards  the  base,  where  there 
are  two  large,  transverse,  orange  blotches.  The 
hybrid  blends  the  character  of  the  parents  beauti¬ 
fully.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cypripedium  insigne  Laura  Kimball,  Nov. 
var. — The  dorsal  sepal  of  this  beautiful  variety  is 
clear  yellow  except  the  upper  third  of  its  length, 
which  is  pure  white.  The  petals  and  lip  are  yellow 
very  lightly  suffused  with  brown.  It  comes  in  the 
same  group  as  C.  i.  Sanderae,  which  says  much  for 
its  intrinsic  beauty.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

Cattleya  dowiana  aurea  johnsoniana,  Nov. 
var. — The  sepals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  creamy 
overlaid  with  pink.  The  petals  are  overlaid  with 
rose,  netted,  and  are  even  more  striking.  The  huge 
lip  is  orbicular,  wavy,  rich  velvety-crimson  on  the 
upper  half,  while  the  lower  portion  and  the  tube  are 
heavily  lined  with  orange  on  a  purple  ground.  First- 
class  Certificate.  Thomas  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  R  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

Cypripedium  allanianum  superbum,  Nov.  var. 
— The  original  of  this  was  obtained  from  C.  spiceria- 
num  crossed  with  C.  Curtisii,  but  the  variety  under 
notice  is  a  great  improvement  upon  it.  The  greenish- 
yellow  leaves  are  tessellated  with  dark  green.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  white,  lightly  suffused  with  purple, 
greenish  at  the  base,  and  claret  along  the  midrib. 
The  wavy  petals  are  greenish  and  densely  spotted 
with  purple  in  fine  tines.  The  lip  is  of  great  size 
and  dark  purple.  Award  of  Merit.  R.  I  Measures, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell. 

Cattleya  bowringiana  gigantea,  Nov.  var.— 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  notable  for  their  great 
size  and  bright  rose-purple  colour.  The  petals  are 
very  broad,  almost  triangular.  The  lip  is  dark 
purple  with  a  transverse  crimson  blotch  at  the  top 
of  the  white  tube.  It  is  certainly  a  handsome 
variety.  Award  of  Merit.  Fred  Hardy,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  T.  Stafford),  Tyntesfield,  Ashton-on- 
Mersey,  Cheshire. 

Houlletia  tigrina. — The  broadly  oblong  sepals  of 
this  curious  Orchid  are  brownish-purple  and  netted 
with  paler  lines.  The  petals  are  deep  crimson  netted 
with  yellow  lines,  and  the  lip  is  white  with  a  large 
purple  blotch  on  the  claw,  and  purple  spots  at  the 
tips  of  the  lobes.  It  is  both  curious  and  beautiful. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 


Orchids  at  Chardwar. — When  calling  at  Chard- 
war,  Bourton-on-the-Water,  the  other  day  I  was 
pleased  to  find  a  splendid  display  of  Orchids  in 
bloom.  Cattleya  labiata  made  a  lovely  show, 
about  100  blooms  being  open,  and  many  buds  to 
follow.  A  plant  of  Cattleya  Bowringiana  had  four 
grand  spikes,  and  Laelia  Perrinii,  a  very  smart  plant 
in  a  7  in.  pot,  had  twenty  blooms.  Dendrobium 
Phalaenopsis  schroderianum  also  made  one  house 
gay,  about  600  blooms  being  open,  and  also  some 
splendid  spikes  of  D  superbiens  in  the  same  house. 
The  end  of  the  Dendrobium  house  was  gay  with 
several  specimens  of  D.  formosum  gigantum,  one 
plant  carrying  no  less  than  forty-three  blooms,  really 
a  splendid  sight ;  also  in  the  same  house  were  some 
strong  spikes  of  Oncidium  crispum,  making  a  splen¬ 
did  background  for  the  w’hite  and  gold  tipped  Den- 
drobes. 

Cypripediums  made  a  good  display.  On  the  side 
stage  of  the  same  house,  C.  Charlesworthii,  in  sev¬ 
eral  varieties,  including  a  really  magnificent  one, 
both  in  form  and  colour,  C.  insigne ;  many 
forms,  some  imported  from  India  recently,  have 
proved  very  distinct.  C.  seligerium,  C.  swanianum, 
C.  Roezlii,  C.  arthurianum,  C.  chamberlainianum, 
C.  harrisianum,  C.  callosum,  &c.,  were  also  in 
bloom.  I  also  noted  Phalaenopsis  amabile  with  a 
grand  spike  of  twenty-four  blooms  and  buds; 
Phalaenopsis  schilleriana  aad  P.  stewartiana  are 
showing  grand  spikes,  and  will  make  a  good  display 
later  on.  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  is  pretty,  one 
plant  in  a  7  in.  pot  bearing  540  blooms.  O. 
tigrinuni  is  also  very  effective,  several  plants  carry- 
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ing  immense  spikes,  and  one,  an  extra  deep  coloured 
variety.  Other  plants  in  bloom  are  Aganisia 
czanea  with  six  blooms ;  several  Catasetums ; 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  very  fine.  Calanthes  and 
Laelia  anceps  promise  to  make  a  splendid  display  in 
a  short  time.  The  Dendrobes  have  made  up  good 
bulbs,  and  the  collection  generally  reflects  credit  on 
the  grower,  and  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the 
owner,  and  to  the  numerous  visitors  to  Bourton, — 
J.C. 

- -fr- 

PLAIT 


The  Stove. 

We  have  now  got  well  into  the  duil  season,  long 
nights,  short  days  and  moisture-laden  atmospheres. 
Fogs,  too,  more  injurious  than  all,  may  be  expected, 
and  it  will  be  very  curious  if  we  do  not  get  a  taste 
of  their  quality.  Accordingly  in  this  department 
things  inside  must  be  modified  to  suit  the  changed 
conditions  that  obtain  out  of  doors.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  warmest  stove  may  now  stand  at  about 
65°  Fahr.  by  night,  and  at  6o°  in  the  intermediate 
house.  Usually  we  do  not  get  much  sun  during  the 
day,  and  the  temperatures  'will  not  rise  much. 
Watering  now  will  require  the  utmost  care  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  for  although  the  majority  of  stove  plants  are 
growing  more  or  less  during  the  whole  of  the  year, 
at  this  part  of  it  they  are  comparatively  inactive, 
and  this  must  be  taken  into  account  when  using  the 
watering-can.  For  the  same  reason  feeding  with 
artificial  manures  must  be  discontinued — at  least,  in 
dealing  with  the  ordinary  subjects.  Of  course,  such 
things  as  Poinsettias  that  are  developing  their 
bracts,  or  Gardenias  that  are  commencing  to  swell 
their  flower  buds  will  need  a  little  stimulant,  but 
even  these  must  be  carefully  treated. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  stove  will  now  have 
undergone  a  change  ;  for  Caladiums  and  Gloxinias 
will  all  have  been  removed  to  their  resting  quarters, 
thereby  giving  more  room  to  the  permanent  foliage 
plants.  Avoid  overcrowding  as  far  as  possible  for 
the  natural  supply  of  light  is  now  quite  short 
enough  without  making  matters  worse.  It  usually 
happens  that  the  stove  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
stoke-hole,  the  smoke  from  which  settles  on  the 
glass  in  the  form  of  a  thick  coating  that  effectually 
excludes  a  great  deal  of  the  necessary  light.  Aoy 
deposits  of  this  kind  should,  therefore,  be  removed 
with  all  speed  by  means  of  washing. 

Ferns. — These  also  must  be  kept  a  good  deal  drier 
at  the  root  than  they  have  been  during  the  summer 
months.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  them 
to  become  sodden  with  moisture  during  the  winter, 
for,  although  they  like  plenty  of  water  when  in 
full  growth,  they  have  a  period  of  partial  rest 
just  the  same  as  most  other  plants  have,  and  to  let 
them  get  too  wet  at  such  a  time  is  fraught  with  a 
deal  of  danger  to  the  delicate  roots.  Adiantums, 
which  have  become  shabby,  should  have  the  dirty 
fronds  removed  by  degrees.  To  cut  them  all  off 
wholesale,  as  we  have  more  than  once  seen  done,  is 
a  practice  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

The  Conservatory. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  lack  of  flower  in  the 
conservatory,  neither  should  there  be  for  some 
weeks  to  come  ;  for  the  Chrysanthemum  in  all  its 
glory  is  now  arrayed  in  its  best,  and  cultivators  are 
reaping  the  reward  of  their  labours.  It  must  not  be 
thought,  however,  that  the  fact  of  the  plants,  or 
at  least  a  great  part  of  them,  being  in  flower 
is  evidence  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done, 
and  that  no  further  attentions  are  required.  Every 
experienced  gardener  knows  that  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  In  the  first  place  every  aid  should 
be  given  them  so  that  the  highest  excellences  of 
their  flowers  may  be  developed  ;  secondly,  having, 
once  got  a  houseful  of  thoroughly  good  blooms  the 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  try  and  make  them  appear  to  the 
best  advantage  ;  and  thirdly,  having  seen  to  both 
these  points  it  is  of  considerable  moment  that  they 
should  be  induced  to  keep  in  condition  for  as  long  as 
possible.  True,  it  may  be  said  that  when  the 
flowers  have  lived  a  certain  time,  and  fulfilled  their 
allotted  space,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  go 
off.  Aye !  this  is  right  enough,  no  doubt,  but  how 
many  blooms  are  allowed  through  careless  manage¬ 
ment,  or  rather  mismanagement,  to  spoil  ?  Not  a  few 
without  doubt. 

First  of  all  the  development  of  the  blooms  : — As 


soon  as  the  flower  has  arrived  at  a  certain  stage 
feeding  with  artificial  manures  must  be  very  care¬ 
fully  performed,  giving  weaker  doses  than  formerly 
and  less  frequently.  A  vigilant  eye  must  be  kept  on 
laterals  and  superfluous  buds  in  dealing  with  plants 
which  are  rather  later  than  the  others.  Of  course,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  less  water  will  be  required 
now  than  formerly ;  but  on  no  account  must  the 
balls  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry.  In  watering  give 
just  enough  water  to  soak  the  ball,  as  to  give  it  in 
small  dribbles  is  worse  than  useless. 

Next,  the  question  of  arrangement  presents  itself; 
for  if  this  is  properly  looked  after  some  excellent 
effects  can  be  obtained  even  with  plants  of  slightly 
inferior  quality,  and,  conversely,  unless  some  amount 
of  taste  is  displayed  even  the  best  of  flowers  are 
sadly  handicapped.  Of  course  the  exact  style  must 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  show  house  or 
houses,  and  thus  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  lay  down  a 
lot  of  rules  now  that  would  need  to  be  considerably 
modified  in  practice.  In  a  general  way,  however, 
formal  bank-like  arrangements  must  be  avoided  as 
far  as  possible,  for  the  plants  look  very  much  better 
when  staged  in  groups  with  Palms  and  other  foliage 
plants  intermixed,  and  a  few  dwarfer  subjects  worked 
in  in  the  front  to  form  a  suitable  edging,  and  to  hide 
the  pots  of  the  larger  plants. 

With  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  blooms  for 
as  long  as  possible,  damp  is  without  doubt  the 
greatest  enemy  with  which  the  gardener  has  to  con¬ 
tend  here,  and  steps  must  therefore  be  taken  to 
maintain  a  fairly  dry  and  buoyant  atmosphere.  To 
do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  fire- 
heat,  although  this  will  need  very  careful  usage.  Air 
must  be  given  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and 
the  watering  should  always  be  seen  to  in  the  morn¬ 
ings.  If  any  of  the  flowers  show  signs  of  damping 
off  the  affected  florets  should  be  pulled  out  at  once 
before  the  mischief  spreads  It  is  often  possible  to 
preserve  blooms  for  very  much  longer  when  this 
simple  attention  is  given  than  when  they  are  allowed 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Pits  and  Frames 

In  the  frameyard  things  are  pretty  well  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  or,  at  least,  growth  is  so  slow  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible.  Cold  frames  must  be  ventilated  as 
freely  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit,  whilst 
watering  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  mild 
open  weather  that  we  have  been  having  of  late  after 
the  sudden  advent  of  sharp  frosts  is  helping  the 
winter  along  nicely,  and  should  be  taken  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  to  get  things  well  in  hand. 

Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  &c  ,  ‘of  which  late 
batches  were  potted  up,  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
ashes  in  which  they  were  placed  and  removed  to  cold 
frames  until  they  are  wanted  for  forcing  purposes. 
Roman  Hyacinths  must  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  in 
batches  as  they  are  needed  ;  for  ordinary  purposes 
from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  between  each  will  keep 
up  a  regular  succession. 

Freesias. — As  growth  progresses,  weak  liquid 
manure  will  be  needed  if  large  flower  trusses  are 
expected.  As  the  pots  of  the  earliest  batch  should 
now  be  well  filled  with  roots  a  little  stimulant  of  this 
kind  may  be  given  them  with  safety.  Cow  manure, 
perhaps,  is  as  good  as  anything,  as  it  is  not  so  strong 
as  chemical  specifics.  This  may  be  varied  with 
occasional  doses  of  soot  wat  r,  which  will  keep  the 
foliage  green  and  healthy. 

Dkutzias,  L’lacs,  and  Staphyleas  that  will 
have  to  remain  out  of  doors  until  they  are  brought 
in  to  be  forced  must  be  plunged  in  ashes  deeply 
enough  to  cover  the  pots  entirely,  otherwise  very 
severe  frost  will  be  almost  sure  to  cause  damage  by 
cracking  the  pots,  and  some  trouble  may  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  fitting  the  plants  with  new  ones. 

Chrysanthemums. — To  obtain  large  plants  for 
producing  show  blooms,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
cuttings  pretty  early.  A  start  should  therefore  be 
made  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  cuttings 
put  in  as  fast  as  they  can  be  procured.  Even  if  this 
plan  is  followed  the  season  is  often  well  on  before  a 
sufficient  stock  of  favourite  varieties  has  been 
secured,  as  good  cuttings,  whether  from  sheer  per¬ 
verseness  or  otherwise,  are  often  sadly  tardy  in 
making  an  appearance  The  cuttings  should  be 
inserted  singly  in  small  thumb  pots,  light  sandy  soil 
being  used.  They  should  then  be  stood  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible  in  a  cool  frame.  We  have 
struck  cuttings  very  successfully  by  standing  them  in 
small  handlights  placed  inside  an  ordinary  cold  frame. 
Coddling  must  on  no  account  be  tolerated  ;  for  if 


sufficient  air  is  not  given  they  will  be  very  likely  to 
damp,  and  to  a  certainty  will  become  drawn  and 
weakly  specimens  instead  of  robust  and  healthy  as 
desired. 

koRciNG  Pit. — It  is  high  time  that  a  forcing  pit  of 
some  kind  should  be  got  in  readiness.  For  the 
purpose  nothing  is  better  than  a  Melon  house.  The 
beds  should  be  cleared  out  and  refilled  with  fresh 
leaves,  which  will  make  a  capital  plunging  material 
to  receive  the  pots  of  such  plants  as  are  undergoing 
treatment. 

Roses. — Where  it  is  required  for  these  to  be  in 
bloom  early  in  the  spring,  a  batch  must  now  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  gentle  heat.  They  must  first  be  pruned 
and  top-dressed  with  a  mixtureof  good  loam,  two  parts, 
and  well-decayed  manure,  one  part,  with  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  sharp  river  sand.  In  top-dressing  as 
much  of  the  old  soil  should  be  removed  as  is 
possible  without  injuring  the  roots.  The  drainage 
if  it  is  at  all  clogged,  must  also  be  put  to  rights. 
After  all  the  preliminary  attentions  have  been  given 
the  plants  may  be  plunged  in  the  bed  of  leaves 
previously  referred  to.  Here  the  syringe  may  be 
plied  amongst  them,  about  once  a  day  sufficing  for 
the  present.  The  temperature  should  not  be  suffered 
to  decline  below  450  Fahr.  by  night,  and  may  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  50s  or  55°  by  by  day.  It  will  be 
gathered  from  this  that  but  little  fire-heat  will  be 
needed  as  long  as  the  weather  remains  as  mild  as  it 
is  at  present. — A.  S.  G. 


Cattleya  House. — As  the  days  shorten  so  must 
the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  house  be  allowed 
to  become  much  drier,  to  induce  plants  that  have 
made  up  their  growths  to  take  a  rest. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum.  —  This  beautiful 
Odontoglot  has  made  up  splendid  bulbs  this  season 
with  us,  but  unless  a  good  rest  is  afforded  them  they 
will  not  produce  large  spikes,  neither  will  the  flowers 
be  very  good.  We  grow  ours  in  baskets  and  pans 
suspended  close  to  the  glass,  the  compost  being 
peat  and  moss  in  equal  parts,  with  good  drainage. 
Given  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  during  the 
summer  months,  and  a  good  position  near  the  glass 
on  the  south  side  of  the  house  during  the  winter 
months,  with  just  enough  moisture  to  keep  the  bulbs 
from  shrivelling,  they  will  rarely  fail  to  produce  a 
good  crop  ol  bloom  in  their  proper  season  The 
chief  cause  of  so  many  dwindling  away  is  that 
people  expect  too  much.  What  I  mean  is,  they 
think  that  being  an  Orchid  they  can  live  wholly  and 
solely  cn  clear  water  year  after  year  in  the  same 
worn-out  compost.  We  give  ours  fresh  material 
every  season  alter  flowering,  and  if  this  was  done 
with  all  Orchids  we  should  not  see  so  many  sickly- 
looking  plants  about  I  feel  certain.  Let  well  alone 
is  no  doubt  a  good  maxim,  but  it  does  not  apply  to 
plants  in  pots,  for  the  constant  watering  that  is 
necessary  soon  washes  all  the  goodness  out  of  the 
soil,  and  when  it  is  too  late  you  find  out  that  what 
should  have  been  done  a  year  ago  must  be  done  at 
once  if  the  plants  are  to  be  kept  alive  at  all.  Thus 
a  season  or  two  is  lost. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis. — The  genus  Masde- 
vallia  is  rather  out  of  favour  with  the  majority  of 
growers  just  now,  but  some  day  I  suppose  it  will  be 
boomed  again.  In  any  case  tfcie  one  under  notice 
will  always  be  popular  on  account  of  its  beautiful, 
chaste  flowers,  and  the  fact  of  its  flowering  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

We  find  it  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow,  but  it 
requires  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  during  the 
winter  months  to  flower  it  freely  than  do  the  other 
varieties.  The  plants  do  best  when  grown  in  small 
pots,  but  are  not  so  imposing  as  when  seen  in  large 
masses.  This  is  readily  remedied  by  putting  them 
together  when  coming  into  flower.  If  done  care¬ 
fully  no  harm  will  result,  and  as  they  may  be 
re-potted  early  in  the  following  year  into  small  pots 
again  there  will  be  little  or  no  check  to  them. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus.— This  pretty 
Orchid  grows  splendidly  with  O.  crispum  during 
the  summer  months,  suspended  close  to  the  glass, 
but  must  during  winter  be  given  a  place  on  the 
stage  at  the  warmest  end,  or  the  points  of  the 
leaves  will  turn  brown. 

Temperatures. — East  India  house,  68°  ;  Cattleya 
house,  58°;  and  cool  house,  50°  at  night,  with  a  risk 
of  8°  or  iov  during  the  day  —  C. 
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THE  EVE  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  SHOW. 

“And  once  again  the  scene  was  changed,”  and  changed 
it  will  be  with  a  wonderfully  effective  result.  Picture 
to  yourselves  the  noble  solitude  of  the  giant  space 
within  the  confines  of  the  Waverley  Market  when 
empty.  In  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh,  beneath  the 
pavement  level,  the  erection  of  the  Waverley 
Market,  as  an  effective  and  artistic  method  of  filling 
up  a  hole,  bears  striking  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the 
architect  who  conceived  the  plan.  The  vastness  of 
the  interior,  surveyed  in  the  early  morn  of  a  chill 
November  day  in  all  its  glorified  emptiness,  con¬ 
jures  up  in  the  imagination  the  possibilities  of  the 
final  aspect  and  appearance  of  the  show  that  is  to 
be,  and  which  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  or  so  will  be  ready — first,  for  the  judges' 
critical  eye,  and  later  on  for  the  approbation  of  the 
British  public  in  general,  and  the  citizens  of  Modern 
Athens  in  particular.  The  janitors  of  the  Waverley 
Market  in  all  their  native  glory  (not  of  kilts  and 
petticoats,  but  in  the  gorgeous  raiment  of  Corporation 
livery)  are  the  early  birds  that  are  sought  by  the 
early  comers.  Distant  exhibitors  arrive  by  the  morn¬ 
ing  trains.  Men  who  are  bringing  the  heavier  spec- 
mens  of  floriculture  in  van-loads  begin  to  congregate. 
The  plants  are  first  deposited  in  their  proper 
sections  to  await  the  wizard  touch  of  the  master 
hand  in  the  work  of  grouping.  At  Edinburgh 
shows  the  art  of  grouping  is  always  a  feature,  and 
reaches  a  very  high  standard — firstly,  because  of  the 
excellent  scope  there  is  for  a  good  display,  and 
secondly,  because  of  the  keen  competition,  very 
few  but  the  best  men  enter  the  lists.  To-day,  then, 
is  the  eve  of  the  show.  Towards  noon  the  tramp  of 
busy  feet  increases,  and  the  prospect  of  an  excellent 
show  is  “  rosy,”  indeed.  The  space  for  exhibits  has 
been  in  great  demand,  and  many  applications  have 
been  refused.  Moreover,  the  popularity  of  the 
show  is  evident  by  the  extensive  demand  for 
schedules,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
another  great  success,  always  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  weather  keeps  favourable.  A  few  new 
classes  for  vases  and  tables  of  Chrysanthemums 
have  been  added  to  the  prize  list  since  last  year,  and 
they  undoubtedly  will  have  an  effect  of  adding  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition. 

An  army  of  carpenters  are  at  work  with  their 
shelving  and  staging,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Mr.  Moncur  himself  (Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Mon- 
cur,  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow),  who  personates  to 
no  small  degree  the  stage  manager  of  a  Drury  Lane 
play.  With  his  troop  of  workmen  he  attacks  a 
floor  space  of  any  prescribed  area  the  reader  may  be 
pleased  to  imagine,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  it  the  lengths  of  staging  go  together,  sometimes 
rising  to  a  considerable  height  where  a  given  effect 
is  to  be  attained,  and  away  goes  Mr.  Moncur  to  re¬ 
peat  the  operation  elsewhere  until  ten  o’clock  at 
night,  wThen  he  will  withdraw  his  army  and  survey 
the  market  area  covered  with  staging  in  readiness  for 
their  burdens  of  gay  winter  blossoms  which  they  are 
to  bear  for  the  rest  of  the  week 
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Hand  in  hand  with  these  knights  of  the  hammer 
and  saw  come  the  art  decorators  of  Messrs.  Cran¬ 
ston  and  Elliott,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  market,  and  who  always  display  an  excel¬ 
lent  taste  in  the  draperies  and  art  stuffs  falling 
festoon-like  from  the  balcony  rails.  These  beautiful 
fabrics  have  their  origin  in  the  firm's  vast  new  ware¬ 
house  in  Prince's  Street,  and  the  noble  pillars 
supporting  the  roof  of  the  market  in  parallel 
lines  receive  a  similar  treatment,  so  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  decoration  by  draperies  and  trophies  is 
uniform  and  harmonious.  Mr.  Grant  is  the  director 
of  this  department  and  does  his  work  well. 

These,  however,  are  minor  items  in  the  sea  of 
details  of  the  management  of  the  Scottish  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  under  whose  auspices  this  show  is  held, 
and  which  the  society  sets  itself  with  invariable 
success  to  accomplish.  The  society,  which  dates 
back  to  1S77  has  its  headquarters  at  5,  St. 
Andrew’s  Square,  Edinburgh,  and  asks  but  a  modest 
half-crown  for  its  annual  subscription.  As  a  horti¬ 
cultural  society  it  has  undoubtedly  done  more,  age 
for  age,  in  the  interests  of  horticulture  than  any 
other  extant ;  not  by  reason  of  its  favourable 
location  in  the  birth-country  of  gardening,  but 
by  reason  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  their  pro¬ 
gramme  is  carried  out  year  by  year.  Since  its 
inception  many  illustrious  names  in  the  profession 
have  passed  the  presidential  chair.  This  year  the 
seat  of  honour  is  occupied  by  R.W.  E.  Murray,  Esq  , 
of  Blackford  House,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Murray,  who 
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is  senior  partner  in  the  well-known  house  of  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Todd,  has  closely  identified  himself 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  as 
an  amateur  grower  has  carried  all  before  him.  Last 
year  he  competed  among  professional  gardeners, 
and  was  successful  in  carrying  off  amongst  other 
prizes  premier  honours  for  the  vase  of  twelve 
blooms.  Mr.  Murray  has  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  the  first  amateur  that  has  had  the  honour  of 
occupying  the  presidential  chair,  and  the  honour  sits 
well  upon  him.  Always  genial  and  courteous,  he 
possesses  the  rare  qualities  of  leadership  so  necessary 
to  a  leader  of  men.  Mr.  Murray  embodies  the  ideal 
president,  and  rules  with  a  firm  yet  kindly  hand. 

The  society’s  income  is  a  large  one  ;  its  policy  is 
to  treat  the  public  with  liberality  rather  than  a 
stinted  generosity,  and  to  provide  these  shows  for 
the  delectation  of  those  who  come  to  study,  to  learn 
or  merely  for  the  sight  to  see  ;  they  are  one  and  all 
welcome,  and  find  ample  to  instruct  or  amuse  as  the 
case  may  be.  All  this  means  a  big  “  gate."  Mr.  A. 
Mackenzie,  the  treasurer,  fills  an  important  and  by  no 
means  a  perfunctory  post.  He  is  nursery  manager 
to  Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  &  Sons.  He  has  ably 
looked  after  the  funds  of  the  society  and  can  now 
boast  of  a  balance  of  £ 600  on  the  right  side.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  society  from  its  earliest 
date,  and  has  acted  for  many  years  as  pursebearer. 
In  the  necessary  work  of  organisation  and  the 
multitudinous  details  of  an  extensive  society  such  as 
this,  perhaps  the  most  important  official  and  certainly 
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the  most  necessary  one  is  the  secretary.  In  Mr. 
Robert  Laird  the  society  is  fortunate  in  having 
secured  an  officer  who  works  through  the  year  with  a 
wholeheartedness  that  provides  an  excellent  example 
to  those  about  him,  and  to-day  he  is  able  to  watch  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  year  in  the  Annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  society.  Coming  from  an  old  stock  of 
horticulturists,  Mr.  Laird  commenced  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  1875  with  the  latefirm  of  Downie  &  Lairdt 
and  later  on  was  for  some  time  engaged  with  the 
General  Herticultural  Company,  Limited,  of  which 
the  late  Mr.  John  Wills  was  manager.  He  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1885,  and  has  since 
been  the  manager  of  the  seed  and  office  department 
in  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  & 
Sons.  Mr.  Laird  worthily  follows  the  footsteps  of 
his  late  father  and  directs  the  show  in  a  manner 
entirely  satisfactory  to  everyone  with  whom  he  comes 
in  touch.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  progress  with  the 
times,  whether  it  pertains  to  horticulture  or  any 
other  sphere  of  life,  and  to  that  one  word  progress 
much  of  the  success  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Society  is  due. 

Then  the  Assistant  Secretary  with  his  arm  full 
of  books  and  papers.  Mr.  J.  H.  Murray  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular  in  his  department  and  con¬ 
scientiously  prepares  the  groundwork  upon  which 
his  chief  proceeds  to  build  his  superstructure;  in 
other  words  Mr.  Murray  gets  full  credit  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Laird  for  the  useful  and  indespensable 
assistance  which  he  renders.  His  photo  appears 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  column  of  this  page. 

The  General  Council  of  Management  embodies  a 
wealth  of  names  and  as  a  body  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  even  course  it  pursues  in  the  administration 
of  the  society’s  affairs.  The  more  important  work 
is  carried  out  by  three  sub-committees,  namely, 
the  financial  committee :  judges  and  reports 
committee ;  and  the  sub  committee  for  the  halls 
and  arrangements.  The  first-named  is  summoned 
by  “Convener”  Todd  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  M. 
Todd  &  Company,  Art  Florists,  and  is  responsible 
for  all  the  details  of  advertising,  publishing  and 
sale  of  tickets  :  railway  arrangements,  provision  of 
music  and  so  forth.  The  judges  and  reports  com¬ 
mittee  have  all  the  arrangements  connected  with  the 
prize  schedule,  the  appointment  of  judges  and  the 
preparation  of  the  various  reports.  Mr.  Alex. 
Milne,  whose  portrait  we  also  publish,  is  the  Con¬ 
vener  and  very  ably  fills  the  duties  which  that  post 
necessitates.  Mr.  Milne  is  the  well-known  senior  part¬ 
ner  of  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Son, of  Hanover  Street, Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  halls  and  arrangements  committee  have 
perhaps  the  most  arduous  work  of  all.  This  section 
is  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  David  P.  Laird.  It 
has  charge  of  the  preparation  and  decoration  of  th 
market  hall,  lighting,  heating,  and  the  arrangement 
of  exhibits,  besides  the  important  work  of  clearing 
the  hall  after  the  show  is  over.  An  immense 
responsibility  belongs  to  this  latter  work  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  under  the  tenets  of  the  municipality 
the  bi-weekly  produce  market  is  held  here  in  the 
early  hours  of  Saturday  morning,  notwithstanding 
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the  existence  of  the  show.  This  necessitates  the 
temporary  removal  of  a  section  of  the  exhibits,  and 
so  nicely  is  the  work  carried  out  that  very  rarely  is 
there  a  single  breakage  or  other  similar  catastrophe. 

We  shall  be  able  to  publish  another  portrait  of  a 
member  of  the  council — that  is,  that  of  Mr.  M. 
Dunn,  The  Gardens,  Dalkeith  Palace. 

The  band  of  Her  Majesty’s  Scots  Guards,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Dunkerton,  has  been 
engaged  to  give  two  performances  daily,  and  now 
that  the  building  has  the  long-promised  electric  light 
installed  there  is  an  additional  attraction  in  the  way 
of  illumination.  A  good  light  is  in  very  great  request 
for  the  evening  audience,  and  in  this  respect  Edin¬ 
burgh  is  certainly  showing  London  the  way,  for 
some  of  the  London  shows  have  been  most  badly 
furnished  in  the  lighting  department.  The  addition 
of  the  electric  light  at  the  Waverley  Market  fully 
completes  the  unique  suitability  of  the  building  for 
an  exhibition  of  floriculture. 

The  sad  bereavement  in  which  the  President  has 
been  plunged  by  the  almost  sudden  death  of  Mrs. 
Murray,  on  Monday  last,  is  a  matter  that  has  evoked 
the  most  profound  sympathy.  The  sad  event  has 
cast  a  shadow  and  a  gloom  over  the  proceedings, 
and  it  follows  that  the  President  will  be  precluded 
from  taking  what  would  have  been,  under  brighter 
circumstances,  an  active  part  to-day  in  the  cause  to 
which  he  has  already  devoted  much  time  and 
enthusiasm. 

-  - — 

HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Violets  in  Frames. 

It  matters  little  at  what  time  of  the  year  the  Violet 
makes  its  appearance  it  is  always  well  received,  and 
its  charmingly  scented  flowers  are  ever  in  great 
request.  In  spring  we  hail  with  effusion  the  advent 
of  our  sweet  woodland  friend,  for  it  tells  us  that 
winter  is  past  and  gone,  and  the  time  of  singing  of 
birds  has  come.  In  autumn  and  winter  the  flowers 
borne  by  the  more  cultivated  cousins  of  the  wildling 
are  worn  in  many  a  buttonhole,  and  adorn  the 
loveliness  of  more  than  one  society  beauty.  Oh  ! 
those  dear  Violets,  how  I  love  them  !  is  the  usual 
cry  heard  from  the  lips  of  femininity,  while  the 
masculine  article,  although  he  considers  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  indulge  in  such  extravagant  ejacula¬ 
tions,  has  usually  a  very  warm  corner  in  his 
heart  for  the  Violet.  Nor  is  this  love  for  the 
modest  flower  the  property  of  the  upper  classes 
alone,  for  all  sections  of  society  combine  to  do  it 
honour.  Its  cultivation  is  attempted  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  can  only  be  described  as  the  reverse  of 
favourable  by  many  a  cottage  and  small  villa  holder 
with  excellent  results  ;  for  the  Violet  responds  nobly 
to  the  efforts  made  on  its  behalf,  and  is  never  too 
proud  to  be  seen  in  company  with  the  most  inex¬ 
perienced  cultivator. 

In  fact,  it  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  particular 
plants  which  seem  to  have  been  made  on  purpose 
for  amateurs  to  amuse  themselves  with.  While 
they  may  have  their  enthusiasm  dampened  for  year 
after  year  in  their  dealings  with  other  popular 
plants,  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  all  efforts  to  coax 
the  Violet  to  display  its  charms  prove  entirely 
abortive.  True,  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  are 
grades  in  success,  and  it  may  take  the  experiences  of 
several  years  of  cultivation  before  the  beginner  can 
fairly  master  the  best  method  of  treatment,  but  the 
aspiring  grower  finds  his  labours  rewarded  to  a 
certain  extent  at  the  outset,  and  he  is  thereby 
encouraged  to  go  on  better  next  year. 

Yes  !  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  cultivation  of 
the  Violet  is  ridiculously  simple  from  first  to  last, 
and,  if  anything  like  reasonable  treatment  is  accorded 
it,  success  may  be  expected.  As  our  chat  this  week 
does  not  purport  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  Violet  culture,  however,  but  is 
merely  intended  to  take  the  form  of  a  little  seasonable 
advice,  we  will  leave  the  propagation  of  the  plants, 
together  with  the  attentions  they  require  in  their 
earlier  stages  to  a  future  time,  and  deal  with  the 
treatment  they  should  receive  during  the  dull 
season. 

As  a  rule,  unheated  frames  filled  with  leaves  and 
with  a  good  layer  of  soil  upon  the  top  are  employed 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  double  varieties  during 
the  winter,  and  generally  a  good  harvest  of  bloom  is 
reaped.  To  do  this,  however,  some  little  care  must 
be  exercised  now.  The  plants  will  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  their  permanent  quarters  about  the  end  of 


September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  the  soil 
made  nicely  firm  about  them,  and  a  good  watering-in 
given.  Treated  thus  they  will  have  grown  away 
freely  enough  up  to  the  present  time,  and  will  have 
produced  a  few  flowers.  Now  the  great  aim  in 
growing  plants  in  frames  in  the  manner  referred  to 
is  to  get  a  more  or  less  abundant  supply  of  flowers 
all  through  the  winter.  Of  course  it  stands  to 
reason  that  blooms  will  not  be  produced  with  such 
freedom  during  the  season  of  dull  skies,  of  mantling 
fogs,  or  of  keen  frost  and  snow,  no  matter  what 
trouble  and  pains  are  taken,  as  when  Nature  is  in 
her  gayer  mood,  and  the  sun  shines  warm  and 
bright.  But  still,  much  may  be  done  towards 
obviating  the  harmful  effect  exercised  upon  the 
plants  by  untoward  climatic  conditions  by  just  a 
little  forethought.  After  the  first  watering-in,  the 
watering-can  may  be  laid  by,  in  so  far  as  the  Violets 
are  concerned.  It  is  much  better  to  keep  them  on 
the  dry  side  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January  ;  for  if  too  much  water  is 
given  damp  will  soon  step  in  and  claim  the  majority 
of  the  plants  for  its  own. 

Covering  up  is  also  a  most  important  item,  and 
one  that  must  receive  constant  and  regular  attention. 
Russian  mats  are  undoubtedly  the  handiest  pro¬ 
tective  material  to  use,  and,  as  they  can  be  obtained 
so  cheaply  now,  we  should  recommend  their  use  in 
preference  to  anything  else.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  the  frames  must  be  covered  up  each  night,  no 
matter  what  the  appearance  of  the  weather  may  be, 
for  the  weather  is  like  the  New  Woman — we  never 
know  what  she  is  going  to  do  next.  It  is  imperative 
that  all  the  light  possible  should  be  given  the  plants, 
and  thus  the  coverings  must  be  taken  off  in  the 
morning  as  soon  as  practicable.  During  spells  of 
severe  frost  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this,  and  thus 
we  can  only  hope  that  the  clerk  of  the  weather  has 
none  of  them  on  his  list  of  events  for  the  winter  of 
1895-96. 

Ventilation. — The  absolute  necessity  for  an 
abundance  of  air  cannot  be  too  pressingly  dwelt 
upon.  By  no  means  must  coddling  be  allowed  or 
sickly,  drawn  plants  will  be  the  inevitable  outcome. 
As  soon  as  the  thermometer  has  risen  above  freezing 
point  the  lights  must  be  opened  and  kept  open  until 
it  drops  again.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  lack  of  sufficient  air  is  the  prime  cause  of  so 
many  partial  failures,  or,  to  put  it  more  mildly, 
qualified  successes  in  growing  Violets.  Fogs,  of 
course — at  least,  such  fogs  as  tickle  the  throats  and 
lungs  of  Londoners  are  a  doubly-distilled  nuisance, 
and  are  especially  harmful  to  Violets ;  but  as  we 
have  as  yet  no  means  of  successfully  counteracting 
their  evil  effects,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  hope 
we  may  not  get  them. — Rex. 

- - 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared. 

Rats  in  Vineries. — Tell  Ajax  to  nail  pieces  of  herring 
on  the  wall  above  ground  and  place  the  traps  under¬ 
neath  nicely  covered  with  fine  soil,  doing  the  work 
with  gloves  on.  No  doubt  he  will  know  all  about  the 
old  Sampson  trap,  which  settles  them  at  once  when 
carefully  set  with  a  good  flag  about  two  feet  square. 
Any  suitable  bait,  such  as  the  entrails  of  poultry,  fish, 
or  a  piece  of  tongue  ;  beef  frizzled  before  the  fire  will 
answer.  There  is  also  the  box  trap;  instead  of  wires 
at  the  far  end  have  a  piece  of  glass  so  as  they  can  see 
right  through.  The  glass  should  lift  out  as  it  is 
easier  to  bait  the  trap.  A  few  drops  of  oil  of  aniseed 
takes  away  the  smell  of  new  traps  and  should  be 
sprinkled  over  the  soil  where  the  traps  are  set. 
There  is  also  the  pitfall — a  box  of  sufficient  depth 
from  which  they  cannot  jump  out.  The  top  must 
be  the  narrowest  part,  and  if  it  is  lined  with  tin  all 
the  better.  Place  corn  or  Sunflower  seeds,  nuts, 
meal  or  anything  inside  to  get  them  in.  Anyhow, 
Ajax  must  have  a  will  in  the  matter  and  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  settle  them.  The  ordinary  way  of  going  on 
will  not  do,  especially  where  there  are  corn  stacks  or 
pigsties,  and  farm  buildings.  Move  the  traps  every 
time  a  rat  is  taken  to  some  suitable  place,  always 
keeping  them  set. — J.  L. 

Old  Pelargoniums. — Ihe  question  asked  by  Sepia 
(p.  108)  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  while 
sympathizing  with  him  in  his  fruitless  endeavours 
for  several  years  to  save  his  old  plants,  I  will  venture 
to  say  mistaken  kindness  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the 


cause  of  his  failure.  I  have  frequently  seen  it  stated 
in  such  periodicals  as  prefer  to  cater  for  the  wants 
of  amateur  gardeners,  and  also  in  the  gardening 
column  of  the  newspaper,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
pull  the  old  stools  of  Pelargoniums  up,  and  hang 
them  head  downwards  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  they 
will,  if  potted  up,  in  spring  break  again  and  make 
vigorous  growth  and  handsome  plants.  But  how 
often  are  they,  with  the  advent  of  spring,  reduced  to 
dry,  withered  stumps  without  a  spark  of  life.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  same  plants  should 
not  do  duty  for  several  years  without  becoming 
leggy  lanky  stumps  without  a  truss  of  bloom  and  two 
or  three  leaves  struggling  to  reach  the  clouds.  A 
very  clever  gardener  I  once  served  under,  wishing 
to  increase  his  stock  of  particular  varieties  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  after  having  taken  all  the  available 
cuttings,  and  when  frosts  were  imminent  had  the 
old  plants  all  pulled  up  and  laid  in  the  potting  shed, 
where  two  or  three  men  were  then  ready  with  sharp 
knives  to  cut  them  down  (as  is  stated  in  the  reply  to 
Sepia)  well  back  to  the  hard  wood  ;  also  the  longest 
roots  were  trimmed.  Forty-eight  size  pots  were 
then  prepared,  into  which  there  were  placed  round 
the  soil  of  the  pot,  as  many  as  we  could  get  in,  gen¬ 
erally  about  five  or  six,  filling  up  and  shaking 
amongst  the  roots  any  fairly  good  light  soil  in  a 
moist  condition,  not  wet  nor  yet  too  dry.  When  all 
were  finished  (perhaps  it  occupied  several  days)  a 
good  watering  was  given,  and  they  were  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  a  vinery  with  a  temperature  between,  say, 
40°  and  50°,  and  carefully  examined  about  once  a 
week  at  first.  Those  which  were  dry  were  watered, 
and  soon  showed  signs  of  life  and  activity  by  breaking 
with|strong  vigorous  shoots  and  leaves,  soon  requiring 
more  water.  These,  in  due  time  (about  February), 
were  shaken  out  and  potted  up  singly  in  sixty-sized 
pots,  and  made  very  bushy  and  useful  stuff,  with 
very  few  failures.  The  secret  of  the  whole  process 
is  to  cut  hard  back,  and  be  careful  with  the  watering 
pot. 

I  set  a  man  to  cut  down  some  in  a  similar  way 
last  autumn,  and  he  failed  to  carry  out  my  instruc¬ 
tions  by  giving  them  no  water  at  all ;  consequently 
they  were  nearly  all  thrown  away.  If  Sepia  has  a 
greenhouse,  from  which  he  can  exclude  frost,  he 
need  not  throw  his  old  friends  away,  but  he  must  not 
be  afraid  to  use  his  knife. — A  .P. 


Taking  Cuttings. —  IV.  L.  T.  comes  up  with  the 
query  as  to  when  is  the  best  time  for  inserting 
Chrysanthemum  cuttings.  He  says  he  has  put  the 
question  to  four  different  growers  and  as  got  as  many 
different  answers  :  No.  1  saying  that  the  sooner  they 
were  in  after  the  middle  of  November  the  better ; 
No.  2  replying  that  some  time  in  January  suits  him 
best ;  No.  3  advises  him  to  wait  until  February  ; 
whilst  from  No.  4  he  received  the  somewhat  vague 
advice  to  put  the  cuttings  in  when  he  could  get  them. 
Accordingly  he  is  slightly  puzzled  and  wants  to 
know  which  of  the  four  he  is  to  believe. 

Although  the  old  proverb  reads  “  in  a  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  safety,”  IF.  L.  T.'s  experience 
will  doubtless  lead  him  to  supplement  it  by  sayiDg 
“  and  puzzlement  too.”  True  enough  the  statements 
of  these  various  advisers  would  seem  to  be  conflicting, 
and  yet  they  are  not  really  so  ;  their  variance  being 
caused  in  great  measure  by  the  special  object  the 
cultivator  has  in  view,  and  to  a  less  extent  by  the 
requirements  of  the  locality  in  w!iich  he  is  placed. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  grim  humour  in  the  answer 
given  by  adviser  No.  4,  "  to  put  the  cuttings  in  when 
you  can  get  them  ”  ;  for  it  is  very  hard  to  persuade 
some  varieties  to  throw  up  cuttings,  particularly  if 
they  are  sorts  that  are  new  cr  rare.  But  to  revert 
to  the  question  of  the  best  time  to  insert  the  cuttings, 
unless  W.L.T.  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the 
management  of  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  during  the 
winter,  and  also  proper  conveniences  for  accommo¬ 
dating  them,  we  should  not  advise  him  to  put  them  in 
too  early.  If  they  are  not  properly  looked  after,  early 
cuttings  are  very  liable  to  damp  off,  unless  more 
heat  than  is  good  for  them  is  given,  when  the  plants 
become  weak,  straggling  and  sickly.  If  cuttings  are 
put  in  towards  the  end  of  January  they  will  have 
quite  sufficient  time  to  make  good  plants  by  next 
autumn.  It  is  quite  true  that  those  who  go  in 
largely  for  showing  get  their  cuttings  in  much  earlier 
than  this,  but,  as  has  been  previously  intimated, 
there  is  too  much  risk  attached  to  this  system  to 
recommend  it  to  the  amateur  whose  experience  is  of 
the  limited  order  of  things. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

Highgate  and  District,  Oct.  31  st  and  Nov.  1st.— The 
Highgate  and  District  Chysanthemum  Society’s 
Eleventh  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  North- 
field  Hall,  on  the  above  dates,  and  wis  undoubtedly 
the  finest  and  most  successful  show  the  society  has 
yet  held.  The  cut  blooms  exhibited  numbered  over 

I, 450,  being  250  more  than  last  year  ;  the  entries 
numbered  280,  40  more  than  last  year  ;  while  the 
number  of  exhibitors  increased  from  40  to  49.  The 
main  hall  was  occupied  by  the  amateur  exhibits,  and 
the  cottagers'  classes  found  accommodation  in  the 
lesser  hall,  adjoining.  The  show  in  the  main  hall 
was  very  admirably  arranged,  and  presented  a  really 
picturesque  spectacle.  We  have  rarely  seen  at  a 
local  show  a  more  clever  and  advantageous  display 
of  the  exhibits,  and  this  general  attractiveness  was 
a  feature  for  which  the  society’s  officers  deserve 
much  credit.  The  exhibits  themselves  were  of  a 
high  order  of  merit,  there  being  a  number  of 
individual  exhibits  of  considerable  excellence.  The 
hall  does  not  allow  much  scope  for  effective  group¬ 
ing,  but  there  were  no  fewer  than  six  entries  for  the 
president’s  prize  for  the  best  group,  to  be  arranged 
in  a  space  of  sixty  square  feet.  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mr.  Waller  Reynolds,  J.P.,  was  far  and 
away  the  best  in  this  competition,  securing  first 
prize  with  an  extremely  attractive  display  of  plants. 
Mr.  Brooks,  among  many  other  trophies,  also 
secured  Mrs.  Kent’s  special  prize  for  trained  plants 
of  the  pompon  varieties,  one  of  his  specimens  being  a 
magnificent  plant,  white  with  blooms.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Burch  worthily  won  Mr.W.  Reynolds'  prize  for  thirty- 
six  distinct  cut  blooms,  with  abeautiful  show,  and  Mr. 
E.  Rowbottom,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams, 

J. P.,  showed  six  lovely  Japanese  blooms,  which  won 
for  him  Mr.  J.  Smith's  special  prize.  The  fruit 
exhibited  provoked  general  admiration.  The  society 
was  indebted  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  of 
Upper  Holloway,  who  lent  a  collection  of  palms  and 
a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  for  decorative  purposes  ; 
to  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  who  had  on  view  a 
beautiful  collection  of  autumn  tinted  leaves;  and  to 
Messrs.  M.  Hunt  &  Sons,  of  Highgate,  for  a  very 
fine  collection  of  fruit. 

Battersea,  Nov.  4 th  and  5th.— Under  the  com¬ 
prehensive  title  of  Battersea,  Clapham,  and  Wands¬ 
worth  Amateur  Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural 
Society,  an  organisation  of  careful  gardeners  and 
amateurs,  has  done  useful  work  in  educating  popular 
taste  in  flowers,  and  their  show  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall.  Popular  judgment  is  often  wrong,  but 
in  this  case  it  was  at  one  with  that  of  eminent  horti¬ 
culturists  in  considering  it  one  of  the  best  local 
shows  to  be  seen  anywhere.  This  judgment,  in  the 
case  of  the  casual  observer,  was  no  doubt  based  on 
the  excellent  effect  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
exhibits  produced,  for  which  effect  the  committee 
owed  a  good  deal  to  Mrs.  Thornton,  who  sent  a  choice 
collection  of  decorative  plants,  and  to  Mr.  I.  Stanley, 
who,  as  in  former  years,  generously  provided  all  the 
staging.  Displays  from  such  famous  horticulturists 
as  Messrs.  Neal  and  Fisher,  and  Norman  Davis 
showed  up  well  in  the  great  hall,  the  nakedness  of 
which  was  admirably  hidden  by  the  foliage  of  lofty 
Palms,  the  luxuriance  of  Ferns,  and  the  gaiety  of 
varied  blooms.  More  critical  observers  were 
delighted  with  the  perfection  of  most  of  the  exhibits. 
Only  the  groups  of  “  mums"  in  pots  fell  somewhat 
short  of  what  previous  exhibits  had  led  one  to 
expect.  The  cut  blooms  were  magnificent,  and  Mr. 
Hermann  Kloss  was  the  most  successful  cultivator. 
We  have  never  seen  anything  finer  from  amateurs 
than  his  collection  of  Japanese  blooms.  Their  size, 
beauty,  and  colour  were  alike  remarkable. 

In  the  open  classes  Mr.  J.  Monro  took  the  leading 
award  for  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms  of  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties.  Mr.  C.  Payne  followed,  and  Mr. 
R.  Filkins  came  in  third.  Mr.  C.  Payne  came  to 
the  front  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms.  Mr.  F.  Osman 
took  the  lead  with  twelve  incurved  varieties.  Mr. 
A.  Rofe  took  the  lead  for  six  dishes  of  fruit.  In  the 
amateur  classes  Mr.  H.  Kloss  took  the  leading  prizes 
for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  six  white,  six  distinct, 
six  coloured,  and  six  incurved  Japanese  sorts,  as 
well  as  for  a  vase  and  a  basket  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Mr.  W.  Bond  led  the  way  in  the  classes  for  six 
Japanese  and  six  incurved  blooms,  and  six  incurved 
blooms.  Mr.  J.  Langrish  took  the  first  prizes  for  six 
Japanese  blooms  and  for  Ferns.  Mr.  A.  Nixon  bad 
the  best  six  Japanese  blooms  of  one  variety.  Mr.  T. 
Burridge  led  in  the  class  for  pjmpons.  Mr  J. 


Daniel  showed  the  best  bouquets.  Mr.  J.  W.  H. 
Riddle  won  his  maiden  prize  for  six  Japanese  sorts. 
The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  for  quality  and 
effect  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Hart.  Mr.  C.  Aubrey 
took  the  lead  for  foliage  plants 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Lilford  Road  Nursery,  Cam¬ 
berwell,  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
not  for  competition,  and  was  accorded  a  certificate. 
Mr.  C.  Fisher,  Clapham,  and  Mr.  R.  Neal,  Wands¬ 
worth,  also  set  up  trade  exhibits,  and  each  received 
the  Society's  Certificate. 

Ascot,  Nov.  6th  and  7 tli. — The  Ascot  and  District 
Annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  took  place  in  a  wing 
of  the  Grand  Stand.  The  competition  this  year 
was  not  so  good  as  in  former  years,  there  being 
several  of  the  old  exhibitors  absent.  The  three 
open  classes  were  fairly  well  represented.  For  the 
best  eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  the  first  prize  went 
to  Mr.  Sturt,  Englefield  Green,  who  had  a  splendid 
lot  of  heavy  blooms.  Mr.  C  Johnson,  Stoke  Pogis, 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  Ribsden,  was  third. 
The  first  prize  for  eighteen  incurved  varieties  went 
to  Mr.  Paul,  Forest  Farm,  who  had  a  good  lot  of 
well-incurved  blooms;  Mr.  Sturt  followed;  and  Mr. 
F'armer,  The  Highams,  came  in  third.  F'or  the  best 
eighteen  incurved  and  eighteen  Japanese  varieties  in 
the  society's  district,  Mr.  Lane,  King’s  Ride,  who 
had  a  splendid  lot,  and,  being  first,  took  the  Silver 
Cup.  He  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Paul,  these 
being  the  only  two  competitors.  F'or  twelve  in¬ 
curved,  distinct,  Mr.  Farmer  was  first ;  Mr.  Bird, 
King’s  Beeches,  was  second;  and  Mr.  White,  The 
Mount,  came  in  third.  For  six  incurved,  distinct, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  first ;  and  Mr.  Hawthorn,  second. 
For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  White  took  the 
lead  ;  Mr.  Farmer,  followed  ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  was 
third.  For  six  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Flawthorn 
led  ;  and  Mr.  Smee  followed.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
reflexed,  Mr.  Neate  was  first,  and  Mr.  White  took 
the  second  position.  In  the  class  for  six  Japanese, 
one  variety  (white),  Mr.  Wilson  was  first;  Mr. 
F'armer,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  third.  F'or  six 
Japanese  (white  excluded),  Mr.  Farmer  led  ;  Mr. 
Lane  followed  ;  and  Mr.  Bird  was  third.  F'or  six 
Anemones,  distinct,  Mr.  Smee  was  first,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Hawthorn. 

F'ruit  was  exceptionally  good.  For  two  bunches 
of  black  and  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  Mr. 
Farmer,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  respectively, 
took  the  prizes  in  both  classes.  The  principal 
prize-takers  in  classes  for  Apples  and  Pears  were 
Mr.  Fenner,  Mr.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Hawthorn. 
Vegetables  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Lane,  Mr. 
Hawthorn,  Mr.  Worsfold,  and  Mr.  Gibbons.  Cycla¬ 
men,  Bouvardias,  Primulas,  and  other  miscellaneous 
exhibits  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Edge,  Tet worth, 
Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  White, 
Mr.  Worsfold,  &c. 

The  large  group  of  Chrysanthemums  brought 
only  three  exhibitors,  the  first  being  Mr.  Lane,  with 
a  good  lot  of  heavy  Japanese  blooms,  badly  put  up. 
Mr.  Hawthorn  was  second  with  a  good  arrangement, 
but  smaller  in  weight  ;  and  Mr.  Edge  was  third  with 
a  dwarf  arrangement,  but  rather  light.  For  a  small 
group  Mr.  White  was  the  only  competitor  for  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
Mr.  Smee  was  first  for  a  group,  Mr.  Guyett  second, 
and  Mr.  Edge  came  in  third,  there  being  very  little 
difference  between  either  of  these  exhibits. 
Specimen  plants  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Paul,  Mr. 
White,  and  Mr.  Edge.  The  two  certificated  blooms 
were  C.  H.  Curtis  and  Madame  Carnot,  shown 
by  Mr.  Paul. 

The  show  was  on  the  whole  a  great  success,  while 
the  entries  were  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  those 
at  other  shows,  still  the  exhibits  were  of  superior 
quality.  The  show  was  well  patronised  both  days 
by  the  local  gentry. 

Bromley  and  District,  Nov. 6th  &  •jth. — The  fourteenth 
annual  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  Grand  Hall  at  Bromley  on  the  above  dates. 
The  entries  were  numerous,  for  a  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  schedule  had  been  prepared  and  substantial 
prizes  offered.  Chrysanthemums  were,  of  course, 
the  chief  attraction,  show  blooms  being  well  repre¬ 
sented  ;  and,  assisted  by  groups  of  foliage  plants  and 
table  decorations,  looked  exceedingly  gay  and 
effective.  Nor  must  the  fruit  and  vegetables  that 
were  on  view  pass  without  their  due  tribute  of 
praise,  for  they  were  of  the  best  throughout.  The 
whole  show,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  most  tastefully  arranged  of  any  that  it  has 


been  our  lot  to  visit,  and  great  praise  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  managing  committee,  as  well  as  to  the 
energetic  and  zealous  labours  of  the  secretaries, 
Messrs.  W.  Weeks  and  C.  E.  Marks.  The  platform 
which  served  as  a  bandstand  was  most  prettily 
decorated  with  stove  foliage  plants  and  flowers  by 
by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  and  in 
itself  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  hall. 

But,  turning  our  attention  to  the  Chrysanthemums, 
we  discovered  in  the  open  classes  that  a  superb  dis¬ 
play  of  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  and 
a  like  number  of  blooms  of  the  incurved  section  had 
won  for  Mr.  R.  Leadbetter,  gardener  to  A.  G. 
Hubbuck,  Esq.,  Glenstead  Lodge,  the  coveted  first 
award,  and  the  not-less-coveted  Challenge  Cup 
(value,  ten  guineas).  International,  M.  Pankoucke, 
Viviana  Morel,  Chas.  Davis,  Sunflower,  Mdlle. 
Therese  Rey,  Hairy  Wonder,  and  Niveus  were  some 
of  the  best  of  the  Japs  ;  whilst  of  the  incurves  Violet 
Tomlin,  Jeanne  D’Arc,  Princess  of  Wales,  Brook- 
leigh  Gem,  and  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  fully  sustained 
their  reputation  Mr.  S.  B.  Wheadon,  gardener  to 
R.  J.  Collier,  Esq.,  Hawthorns,  Bickley,  was  placed 
second.  In  a  class  for  twelve  Japanese  and  incurved 
blooms,  Mr.  C.  Payne,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Whitting¬ 
ton,  Esq.,  Glenhurst,  Bickley  Park,  went  one  better 
than  all  the  other  competitors.  Following  him  in 
order  of  merit  came  Mr.  S.  B.  Wheadon  and  Mr.  R. 
Filkins,  gardener  to  Miss  Alexander,  Oakbank, 
Chiselhurst.  Mr.  C.  Payne  was  the  first  prize¬ 
winner  of  eighteen  blooms,  comprising  six  Japanese, 
six  re  flexed,  and  six  incurved.  Mr.  R.  Leadbetter 
took  the  second  place  here,  and  Mr.  S.  B  Wheadon 
the  third.  Mr.  J.  Lyne  had  the  best  twelve  incurved, 
showing  excellent  samples  of  Queen  of  England,  C. 
H.  Curtis,  and  Jeanne  D  Arc.  Second  came  Mr. 
Pascoe,  gardener  to  Captain  Torrens,  Barton  Manor, 
Hayes,  Kent. 

The  following  exhibitors  also  obtained  prizes  for 
Chrysanthemums  in  their  several  classes  : — For  six 
incurved — first,  Mr.  E.  G.  Mills,  gardener  to  Frank 
Lloyd,  Esq.,  Coombe  House,  near  Croydon  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Lyne  For  twelve  Japanese — first,  Mr.  J. 
Blackburn,  gardener  toj.  Scott,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Elmstead 
Grange,  Cheshunt  ;  second,  Mr.  Charles  Twin, 
gardener  to  G.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  West 
Wickham.  For  six  Japanese — first,  Mr.  J.  Black¬ 
burn  ;  for  six  Anemone  blooms — first,  Mr.  R.  Lead- 
better  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Mills.  For  twelve  Pompons, 
Mr.  E.  Mills;  for  six  incurved  blooms  of  one 
variety — first,  Mr.  C.  Payne;  second,  Mr.  W. 
Thomas,  gardener  to  J.  Greig,  Esq.,  Inglewood, 
Chislehurst.  For  six  Japanese  blooms  of  one 
variety — first,  Mr.  C.  Payne  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Black¬ 
burn.  For  six  reflexed — first,  Mr.  R.  Leadbetter. 
Mr.  J.  Eden,  gardener  to  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq., 
Fernside,  Bickley,  was  first  for  three  trusses  each  of 
twelve  varieties  of  zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Pot  plants  were  also  well  to  the  fore  and  the  first 
award  for  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  occupying 
50  sq.  ft.  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Shent,  gardener  to 
J.  Scott,  Esq  ,  Albyfield,  Bickley,  Kent  ;  the  second 
prize  going  to  Mr.  C.  Jordan,  gardener  to  H. 
Hosking,  Esq.,  Hayes,  Kent.  Mr.  J.  Lyne  showed  a 
first  prize  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  in  fine  style.  Mr.  W.  Pascoe  was 
second  here  and  Mr.  J.  Amey,  gardener  to  F.  E. 
Liebrech,  Esq.,  Logshill,  Chislehurst,  third. 

In  the  amateurs,  classes  the  following  exhibitors 
were  credited  with  first  awards:— For  twelve 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  Mrs.  J.  A.  Silver, 
Bromley  ;  a  like  place  being  taken  for  another 
similar  stand  of  blooms  by  Mr.  Thomas  Humphreys, 
42,  Pope  Road,  Bromley,  also  for  six  blooms.  These 
last  two  classes  were  open  to  cottagers  only. 

In  the  classes  for  single-handed  gardeners,  Mr.  C. 
Legg,  gardener  to  W.  G.  Devon  Astle,  Esq.,  The 
Cedars,  Bickley,  won  first  prizes  for  six  incurved 
and  for  six  Japanese  flowers. 

In  the  classes  for  table  decorations  Messrs.  Bond 
&  Company,  Bromley,  obtained  a  first  for  ladies’  and 
gentlemen's  sprays  and  buttonholes,  and  Mrs.  Devon 
Astle  for  a  very  pretty  epergne.  dressed  for  table. 

Among  the  vegetables  Mr.  Joseph  Lawson, 
Rectory  Cottage,  Chiselhurst,  was  first  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  comprising  six  kinds,  Mr.  W.  Thomas, 
gardener  to  J.  Greig,  Esq.,  Eaglewood,  Chiselhurst, 
taking  a  like  position  for  a  collection  containing  nine 
kinds. 

Mr.  C.  Jordan,  gardener  to  H.  Hosking,  Esq., 
Hayes,  Kent,  was  first  for  a  collection  of  fruit, 
showing  some  excellent  Apples,  Pears  and  Grapes  ; 
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second,  Mr.  J  Munro,  gardener  to  J.  Lloyd  Bnckwall, 
Esq.,  Langley  House,  Beckenham.  The  best  three 
bunches  of  black  Grapes  came  from  Mr.  J.  Black¬ 
burn  ;  whilst  the  best  three  white  bunches  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  who  also  won  the  premier 
award  for  four  dishes  of  kitchen  Apples.  First 
prizes  for  four  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  and  a  like 
number  of  Pears  were  appropriated  by  Mr.  C. 
Jordan,  who  had  some  splendid  fruit. 

In  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  a  superb  table  of 
splendidly  coloured  Apples  was  contributed  by 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons.  Messrs.  Bond  & 
Company  sent  some  very  pretty  wreaths,  anchors 
and  other  floral  devices,  and  E.  J.  Wythes,  Esq  , 
Bickley,  a  very  neat  collection  of  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Birkenhead,  Nov.  7tli . — The  ninth  show  was  held 
in  Grange  Road,  Birkenhead,  and  eclipsed  all  former 
attempts  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  which  shows 
the  need  of  increased  space,  the  rooms  being 
packed  at  night.  For  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms 
not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  H.  R.  Rodger 
(gardener,  Thos.  Ranson)  secured  the  silver  cup 
presented  by  Mrs.  Cockburn  with  a  meritorious  lot 
including  W.  Seward,  Thos.  Wilkins,  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  International,  M.  Pankoucke,  Pres.  Borrel, 
G  C.  Schwabe,  Primrose  League,  &c.  Mr.  C.  J 
Procter  (gardener,  James  Williams),  was  second. 
For  twelve  Japs  ,  Mr.  J.  Heap  (gardener,  W.  Ewank), 
was  to  the  fore,  the  best  being  E.  Molyneux,  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  flower  in  the  show,  G.  C.  Schwabe, 
Chas.  Davis,  &c.  For  eighteen  incurved  varieties 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  (gardener,  J. 
Bracegirdle)  was  first  with  smart  clean  flowers, 
Baron  Hirsch  and  Prince  Alfred  being  extra  fine. 
For  twelve  incurves  Mr.  G.  E.  Moses  took  the  lead 
with  a  good  lot. 

In  the  local  competition  Messrs.  F.  Jevons,  W. 
Johnstone,  H.  R.  Rodger,  J.  Heap,  J.  S.  Dodds,  A. 
Belson,  W.  Laird  and  C.  J  Procter,  were  the  first 
prize  winners  in  the  various  classes.  The  best  Palm, 
Latania  borbonica  12  ft.  in  diameter,  was  staged  by 
Mr.  W.  Laird.  Mr.  G.  Webster  secured  the  highest 
honours  for  four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  his 
Crotons  beiDg  finely  coloured.  The  marble  clock 
presented  by  Mr.  G.  Jones  brought  out  seven  lots  of 
four  Maidenhair  Ferns, a  notable  bank  of  much  merit. 
Mr.  J.  Williamson  (gardener,  W.  H.  Yeo),  being 
adjudged  the  winner  ;  a  certificate  of  merit  was  given 
in  addition  to  the  prize. 

Fruit  made  an  imposing  array,  the  Apples  and 
Pears  beiDg  large,  and  in  many  cases  of  splendid 
colour.  For  six  dishes  of  frnit,  Mr.  J.  W.  Raynes 
(gardener,  J.  Barker),  took  the  lead  with  Black 
Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  King  of 
the  Pippins  and  Ribston  Pippin  Apples,  and  Beurre 
Rose  and  Marie  Louise  Pears.  Mr.  A.  L.  Jones  and 
J.  Bounds  were  equal  second.  For  two  bunches  of 
Black  Grapes  the  same  exhibitor  won  with  Black 
Alicante.  For  two  bunches  of  White  Grapes,  Mr. 
R.  Hobson  (gardener,  M.  Clary),  came  second  with 
good  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  For  eight  dishes  of 
culinary  Apples,  Mr.  W.  C.  King  (gardener,  J. 
Davies)  won  with  fine  examples.  He  also  won  the 
single  dish  with  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  ;  and  was 
again  to  the  fore  for  six  varieties  with  Peasgood 
Nonsuch  and  Keddleton  Pippin,  and  well  coloured. 
For  one  dish  of  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  A.  Williams  won 
with  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  For  one  dish  of  Pears 
ripe),  Rev.  Canon  Robin  won  with  Doyenne  du 
Comice. 

Groups  not  for  competition  were  arranged  by  the 
leading  nurserymen,  which  added  effectively  to  the 
general  display. 

Harrogate,  Nov.  7th  and  8th. — ' With  the  number  of 
entries  exceeding  200,  the  above  show  opened  on 
the  7th  of  November,  and  continued  next  day.  For 
the  first  time  the  opening  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Faber,  J.P.,  of  Beckitts  Banking  House 
fame.  This  gentleman  who  was  elected,  as  president 
of  the  society  at  its  first  meeting,  is  a  great  lover  of 
Chrysanthemums,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  flowers. 
He  is  also  owner  of  a  capital  collection  of  Orchids 
comprising  nearly  every  known  variety.  His 
establishment,  The  Belvedere,  Harrogate,  includes  a 
corridor  of  glass  nearly  150  ft.  in  length,  with 
numbers  of  houses  branching  off  from  the  sides.  The 
long  corridor  is  used  for  “  mums,"  and  is  a  sight 
that  once  seen,  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  Any  lover 
of  the  Autumn  Queen,  coming  this  way,  should  not 
miss  seeing  the  "  mums  ”  at  Belvedere. 

The  entries  for  groups  were  five  in  number,  four 


being  local  exhibits,  the  other  comiDg  from  Mrs. 
Gurney  Pease,  Darlington.  The  first  prize  fell  to 
Mrs.  Witham,  Stafford  House  (gardener,  Mr. 
Foxton)  with  a  collection  of  well-grown  plants. 
Prominent  were  Puritan  (exceedingly  fine),  Col. W.  B. 
Smith,  Wm.  Seward,  Gloire  du  Rocher,  Duke  of 
York,  Duchess  of  York,  and  many  others  equally 
as  fine.  Mr.  E.  B.  Faber,  Belvedere,  came  second, 
and  Mrs.  Stead,  St.  Anns,  third.  Two  special 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Pettinger  &  Sons, 
Nurserymen,  Harrogate,  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease, 
Darlington,  for  groups  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 
The  five  banks  of  “  mums  ”  were  a  splendid  feature 
of  the  show,  and  a  credit  to  the  town. 

Cut  bloom  was  also  excellent,  Mr.  Anderson,  gar¬ 
dener  to  —  Milinthorpe,  Esq.,  Cattail,  near  York, 
taking  premier  honours  all  round. 

For  a  group  of  plants  (miscellaneous)  Mr.  E.  B. 
Faber  (gardener,  Mr.  Townsend)  came  first,  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  (gardener,  Mr.  Timmins)  running  a 
good  second.  For  a  large  group,  extending  over  too 
square  feet,  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease  came  in  first  with 
a  capital  and  natural  arrangement  ;  second,  Mr.  E. 
B.  Faber,  and  third,  Mr.  Timmins.  Fruit  was 
simply  perfection  everywhere,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality. 

For  a  tray  of  vegetables,  comprising  twenty-two 
kinds,  Mr.  Gould,  The  Floral  Nurseries,  took  high 
honours,  Messrs,  Winterburn  &  Sons,  Nurserymen, 
Wixley,  doing  the  same  with  a  tray  of  twelve  kinds. 

Bouquets,  sprays,  buttonholes,  table  plants, 
Cyclamen,  Primulas,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  everything 
in  season  was  in  evidence  in  great  quantity,  the 
result  being  a  splendid  show,  which  was  to  all 
appearance  a  complete  success. 

- - - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 


By  Special  Wire. 

Waterford,  Ireland,  November  5th. — In  the  class  for 
twenty-four  blooms,  dissimilar,  the  leading  award, 
consisting  of  a  cup  of  the  value  of  £5,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  McKellar,  gardener  to  Lord  Ashbrook,  whose 
Chrysanthemums  had  been  grown  with  pure 
Ichthemic  Guano.  He  was  followed  by  R.  de  la 
Poer,  Esq.,  Kilcronagh.  In  the  class  for  a  group  of 
six  Chrysanthemums  the  first  prize  was  secured  by 
\V.  Goff,  Esq.,  Glenville,  who  was  closely  followed 
by  E.  A.  White,  Esq.  The  first  prize  for  a  specimen 
plant  was  also  taken  by  W.  Goff,  Esq.,  who  in  this 
instance  was  followed  by  R.  de  la  Poer,  Esq.  Mr.  J. 
McKellar,  gardener  to  Lord  Ashbrook,  again  came 
to  the  front  for  twelve  incurved  blooms.  W. 
Richardson,  Esq.,  was  the  second  prize  winner  in  this 
case ;  and  the  third  award  went  to  R.  de  la  Poer, 
Esq. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  also  constituted  a  feature  of 
this  show,  and  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  Grapes 
were  taken  by  E.  R.  White,  Esq.,  Waterford. 
R.  de  la  Po?r,  Esq.,  who  was  a  successful  exhibitor, 
took  the  premier  honour  for  a  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables.  He  was  closely  followed  by  W.  Goff,  Esq.  ; 
and  W.  R.  Power,  Esq.,  took  the  third  place  in  a 
close  contest  with  another. 

Exeter,  November  7th  an  l  8th. — The  Devon  and 
Exeter  Horticultural  Society  held  their  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  above 
dates  at  the  Victoria  Hall.  It  is  a  good  many  years  since 
a  two  days’  show  has  been  held  in  Exeter,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  experiment  will  prove  a  success. 
The  show  surpassed  any  recent  show  in  quality  of 
bloom  and  number  of  exhibits,  all  available  space  in 
both  halls  being  fully  occupied. 

The  most  important  prize  is  the  Silver  Cup 
offered  for  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct 
varieties,  which_was  won  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  gardener  to 
Vincent  Stuckey,  Esq.,  Hill  House,  Langport, 
Somerset,  with  an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  blooms, 
an  exquisite  specimen  of  Madame  Carnot  being 
especially  noticeable,  and  which  was  eventually 
awarded  the  prize  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show. 
Other  prominent  blooms  in  this  stand  were  Mons. 
Chas.  Molin,  Nyanza,  Commandant  Blusset,  Golden 
Wedding,  Louise,  Robert  OweD,  and  Mdlle.  Therese 
Rey.  The  second  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded 
to  W.  H.  Fowler,  Esq.,  H.  Hammond  Spencer, 
Esq.,  being  third. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  A. 
Venables  Kirze,  Esq.,  secured  first  honours;  V. 
Stuckey,  Esq.,  was  second,  and  Sir  John  Shelley 
was  third.  The  latter,  however,  took  the  first  prize 


for  six  blooms  of  one  yellow  variety  with  six  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  samples  of  W.  H.  Lincoln.  H 
Hammond  Spencer,  Esq.,  took  the  first  prize  in  the 
white  section  with  six  choice  blooms  of  Madame 
Carnot.  Sir  W.  Walrond,  Bart.,  was  first  for 
twelve  incurved  varieties,  and  was  followed  by  H. 
Hammond  Spencer,  Esq  ,  and  V.  Stuckey,  Esq.,  in 
the  order  named.  A  special  prize  was  offered  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  for  twelve  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  introduced  in  1894  and  1895.  V. 
Stuckey,  Esq.,  was  awarded  first  prize,  the  second 
competitor  being  disqualified  by  the  judges  because 
of  a  bloom  of  Niveus  being  included. 

The  groups  this  year  were  a  distinct  advance  on 
last  year,  and  an  unusually  large  number  were  put  up. 
The  first  class  was  for  a  circular  group,  nine  feet  in 
diameter,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  quality  of 
bloom  to  be  the  first  consideration.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Sim,  W.  Brock,  Esq  , 
being  second,  and  was  also  awarded  the  N.C.S. 
certificate  for  the  best  arranged  group  ;  the  third 
prize  went  to  G.  Randall  Johnson,  Esq.  W.  Brock, 
Esq.,  was  first  in  the  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
foliage  plants  for  effect ;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Sim  was  second  ; 
and  M.  Farrant,  Esq.,  came  in  third.  W.  Brock, 
Esq.,  also  secured  first  prize  in  the  class  for  a 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants  Mr.  W.  Knapman, 
Esq.,  being  second,  and  M.  Farrant,  Esq  ,  third. 

In  the  fruit  classes  several  very  choice  bunches  of 
Grapes  were  shown,  SirW.  Walrond,  Bart.,  securing 
the  first  prize  for  three  exceptionally  fine  bunches  of 
black  Alicante.  V.  Stuckey,  Esq.,  followed  in  the 
same  class.  Only  one  exhibit  was  shown  in  the  class 
for  Muscats.  The  Rev.  H  Clark  being  awarded 
first  prize.  V.  Stuckey,  Esq.,  had  the  first  prize  in 
the  class  for  other  varieties  of  black  Grapes  with  three 
very  fine  bunches  of  Gros  Colman,  the  berries  beiDg 
exceptionally  well  coloured.  As  is  naturally  the  case 
here,  the  exhibits  of  Apples  were  exceptional  in  quality 
and  also  in  quantity,  two  sides  of  the  large  hall  being 
entirely  devoted  to  them  Miss  Tripp  obtained  the 
first  prize  for  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  Sir 
Jno.  Ferguson  Davies,  Bart.,  was  first  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  six  varieties.  There  were  sixteen  classes  for 
single  dishes  of  different  varieties,  in  most  of 
which  the  exhibits  shown  were  exceptional  for  size 
and  quality.  Sir  J.  D.  Acland  took  the  first 
prize  for  nine  varieties  of  Pears  with  a  very  tempting 
lot,  the  most  striking  being  fine  dishes  of  Uvedale’s 
St  GermaiD,  Pitmaston  Duchesse  and  Catillac. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  made  a  good 
display  of  fruit,  and  various  kinds  of  hothouse  plants 
and  Orchids,  among  the  more  noticeable  being  a 
fine  specimen  of  Cypripedium  Charlesworthii  of  a 
clear  rose  colour,  some  choice  Dendrobiums  and 
Cattleyas,  and  some  curious  specimens  of  the 
Himalayan  Crocus  Orchid.  They  also  showed 
specimens  of  a  new  Winter  Cherry  from  Japan, 
Physalis  Franchettii.  The  Exeter  Nursery  Company 
had  a  fine  display  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Chrysanthemums, 
etc.,  among  the  more  interesting  being  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  Seaforthia  elegans,  supported  by  Kentias 
Arecas,  and  Crotons,  the  latter  especially  clean  and 
well  coloured.  Some  fine  large  pieces  of  Adiantum 
farleyense  and  A.  Veitchii  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  Their  collection  of  floral  decorations  was 
a  great  feature,  a  cross  and  wreath  of  Cypri¬ 
pedium  insigne  being  particularly  noticed.  Messrs. 
Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  showed  a  collection  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  not  for  competition.  Mr.  C.  G. 
Sclater,  Exeter,  and  Mr.  J.  Watkins,  Hereford,  had 
collections  of  Apples.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
had  a  choice  stand  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
among  which  the  pure  white  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey 
was  very  noticeable.  Other  good  things,  such  as 
Madame  Carnot,  Mons.  Chas.  Molin,  Mrs.  Doctor 
Ward,  May  Flower,  Cecil  Wray,  and  Richard  Dean 
attracted  considerable  attention. 

A  very  creditable  lot  of  exhibits  were  shown  in 
the  amateur  classes.  William  Letheren,  who,  I 
understand,  is  a  saddler,  and  grows  his  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  on  the  roof  of  his  house,  secured  the  first 
prize  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  and  also  for 
twelve  of  various  sorts  He  also  took  the  third 
prize  for  six  Japanese  blooms. 

Belfast,  Nov.  12th. — The  premier  honour  for  a 
group  of  thirty  pot  plants  was  secured  by  W. 
Robertson,  Esq.,  Netherby,  Walkington,  R.  Tennant, 
Esq.  Rushpark,  secured  the  leading  award  for  a'group 
of  twenty  pot  plants,  and  was  followed  by  J.  R. 
Walkirgton,  Esq.,  and  T.  Gallaher,  Esq.,  in  the 
order  given.  The  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Mount 
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Merrion,  led  the  way  in  the  class  for  thirty-six 
Japanese  blooms.  T.  Torrens,  Esq.,  made  a  good 
second ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  Hills¬ 
borough,  took  the  third  prize.  In  the  class  for 
twenty-four  blooms,  Smallwood  Dalkey,  Esq.,  took 
the  leading  award,  and  was  followed  by  J.  Rogden, 
Esq.,  and  J.  Torrens,  Esq.,  respectively.  The 
Marquis  of  Downshire  led  the  way  in  the  class  for 
eight  dishes  of  fruit.  Gen.  Pakenham  closely 
followed  him :  and  Lord  Deramore  took  the  third 
position.  For  twelve  kinds  of  vegetables,  W. 
Robertson,  Esq.,  Netherlie,  secured  the  premier 
award.  J.  Gunning  Moore,  Esq.,  followed  him; 
and  Lord  Deramore  took  the  third  prize. 

Birmingham,  Mou.  13. — The  35th  annual  exhibition  of 
Chrysanthemums  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Birmingham.  This  show  keeps  its 
reputation  up  to  its  previous  standard,  and  this  year 
the  entries  are  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  last  year. 
The  centre  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by  the  large 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants. 
Eight  of  these  groups  were  staged,  the  first  prize 
going  to  J.  Whitfield,  Esq  ,  Moseley.  This  group 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  Japanese  varieties, 
interspersed  with  Cocos  Wedelliana,  and  fronted 
with  Crotons  and  other  foliage  plants.  Lady 
Martineau,  Edgbaston,  received  second  prize.  The 
smaller  groups  were  staged  under  the  gallery,  the 
first  prize  going  to  Mrs.  Scarfe.  The  specimen 
plants  occupied  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall,  G. 
Cadbury,  Esq.,  Northfield,  taking  the  principal 
prizes.  His  plants  of  Barbara  and  Golden  Empress 
were  very  fine.  Lady  Martineau  received  first  for 
three  specimen  Japanese,  with  Charles  Davis, 
Viviand  Morel,  and  W.  Seward. 

The  cut  bloom  classes  were  better  filled  and  of  better 
quality  than  ever,  there  being  600  blooms  more  this 
year  than  last  in  competition  for  the  six  prizes.  For 
twenty-four  Japanese  no  less  than  eighteen  exhibits 
were  staged,  the  first  prize  going  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  s  gardener,  whose  collection  comprised 
Mrs.  H.  Payne,  Lincoln,  Niveus,  Mme.  A.  Chatin, 
Col.  B.  Smith,  Wm.  Bolia,  T.  Wilkins,  Therese 
Rey,  Good  Gracious,  Molyneux,  Mr.  D.  Ward,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Primrose  League,  Van  den  Heede 
Rita  Schroeter,  Eva  Knowles,  Rose  Wynne,  Mme. 
Record,  Pankoucke,  Dorothy  Shea,  Sunflower, 
Morel,  Edelweiss,  Shrimpton.  The  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip  ;  the 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  third;  C.  K.  Boughton, 
Esq.,  fourth  ;  R.  W.  D.  Harley,  Esq.,  and  S.  Loder, 
Esq.,  fifth  and  sixth.  There  were  twelve  entries  for 
the  six  prizes  for  twenty-four  incurves,  the  first 
going  to  S.  Loder,  Esq.  ;  the  Dowager  Lady 
Hindlip  taking  second,  Col.  Attamblon  third. 

A  new  feature  is  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese 
blooms  with  long  stems  shown  among  foliage.  Eight 
competitors  showed,  and  the  effect  of  the  fully 
developed  flowers  standing  distinct  among  the  leafy 
surroundings  is  very  much  better  than  when  crowded 
on  the  ordinary  stands.  The  basement  was  devoted  to 
the  exhibits  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  classes 
which  were  so  numerous  as  to  form  an  exhibition 
in  themselves;  the  first  prize  for  six  bunches  of 
Grapes  was  awarded  to  C.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq., 
Derby,  Lord  Bagot  Rugeley  taking  second. 

Numerous  other  classes  for  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  well  filled,  and  the  special  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Thompson  &  Son,  Pope  &  Son,  and  R. 
Sydenham  for  Primulas  produced  a  fine  display. 
Messrs.  Thompson  made  a  fine  exhibit  of  vegetables 
and  a  display  of  floral  decorations,  and  also  staged  a 
very  effective  group  of  plants.  Messrs.  Pope  & 
Son  made  an  interesting  exhibit  of  Spiraea  japonica 
in  full  bloom  from  roots  retarded  by  being  kept  in 
artificially-produced  low  temperatures. 

- - 

THE  FIRST  ROUND-FLOWERED 
HYBRID  BEGONIA. 

When  I  wrote  (page  126)  that  Begonia  Woodmanii 
was  the  first  hybrid  tuberous-rooted  Begonia,  I  did 
so  in  good  faith,  and  had  no  notion  that  any  other 
had  been  published,  and  have  never  seen  Mr. 
Wynne's  book,  nor  had  I  any  idea  that  I  was  tread¬ 
ing  on  such  sacred  ground.  To  use  a  figure  of 
speech,  the  jealousy  of  Jove  and  his  thunderbolts 
have  since  then  been  shied  at  my  devoted  head  from 
different  points  of  the  compass ;  but  when  such  a 
good  and  worthy  hybridist  writes  so  nicely  to  me,  as 
Mr.  John  Seden  has  done,  I  can  find  pleasure  in 
giving  him  every  information  in  my  power,  which 


I  did  many  days  ago  by  letter,  and  can  admit,  and 
admit  frankly  too,  any  mistake  I  may  have  been 
guilty  of.  I,  however,  utterly  detest  anonymous 
criticism  as  being  unfair  in  every  respect,  and,  if  my 
critic,  who  signs  himself  "  A  Lover  of  the  Begonia  ” 
(page  148),  will  come  out  of  his  den  and  sign  his 
proper  name  like  a  true  Englishman,  I  will  give  his 
fetching  “  tarra  diddle  ”  prompt  and  careful  atten¬ 
tion. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  rash  enough  to  enter  into  a 
newspaper  war  in  this  journal  on  the  origin  of  the  very 
popular  white  Passion-Flower  with  another  anony¬ 
mous  critic,  who  signed  himself  as  “  Devoniensis,"  but 
who,  I  afterwards  heard,  was  no  son  of  Devon  at  all ; 
and  although  I  succeeded  in  knocking  all  his  sarcasm 
completely  on  the  head,  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  so 
high  an  authority  as  the  late  greatly  revered  Dr. 
Woodman,  my  critic’s  vantage-ground  was  not  fair 
or  favourable  to  me.  In  the  present  matter  my 
oversight  seems  to  be  one  of  omission,  and  not  com¬ 
mission  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  ought  to  have  written  that 
Mr.  Pope  was  the  raiser  of  the  first  round-flowered 
hybrid  tuberous-rooted  Begonia,  namely,  B.  Wood¬ 
manii,  out  of  B.  Veitchii  x  B.  Pearcei,  regarded  by 
many  as  the  progenitors  or  ancestors  of  the  present 
race  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  of  gardens.  If 
“  Lover  of  the  Begonia,’’  had  been  a  Pinceite  he 
would  have  been  aware  that  B.  Woodmanii  had 
been  fully  described  again  and  again  in  Lucombe, 
Pince  &  Co's  catalogues  about  25  years  ago  ;  hence 
I  can  perceive  in  his  pert  remarks  the  cloven  foot. — 
IF.  Napper,  Chelsea. 


SOCIETIES, 


Royal  Horticultural,  Nov.  12th. — The  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last  was  smaller  than  usual.  Orchids  and 
Chrysanthemums  were  the  most  prominent  features, 
and  fruit  was  also  present  in  fair  quantity.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  a  beautifully  varied  and 
interesting  group  of  Orchids.  Habenaria  Susannae, 
with  eleven  spikes  from  one  small  pan,  was  most 
conspicuous  and  beautiful  with  its  fringed  white 
flowers.  Cattleya  labiata,  Miss  Clara  Measures,  and 
others  in  considerable  variety,  as  well  as  Cymbi- 
dium  winnianum,  varieties  of  Cypripedium  insigne 
montanum,  Calanthe  Clive,  and  Trichopilia  brevis, 
and  others  of  great  beauty  made  up  a  fine  group. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  also  accorded  to 
Thos.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson), 
Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  for  a  splendid  collection  of 
cut  flowers  of  Cattleya  labiata,  C.  dowiana  aurea  in 
great  variety,  and  some  Cypripediums.  C.  Ingram, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Bond),  Elstead  House,  Godai¬ 
ming,  exhibited  two  very  beautiful  hybrid  Laelio- 
cattleyas  and  a  hybrid  Cattleya,  which  we  shall 
describe  later  on. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  White), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  grandly- 
flowered  piece  of  Luddemannia  triloba  and  Cypri¬ 
pedium  pollettianum  Burford  variety.  A  hybrid 
Cypripedium  named  Olenus,  Masdevallia  abbre- 
viata,  &c.  were  shown  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  splendid  group  of 
Orchids,  including  Laelio  cattleya  callistoglossa 
ignescens,  L.  Semiramis,  L.  Pallas,  Cypripedium 
Milo  var.  grandis,  Cattleya  dowiana,  C.  leucoglossa, 
and  many  others  of  great  merit,  and  often  very 
rare. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  group 
of  Orchids,  including  fine  pieces  of  Catasetum 
Bungerothii  aureum,  Pescatorea  klabochorum 
superbum,  P.  Roezlii  rosea,  Coelogyne  gardneriana, 
and  several  others. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  also  accorded  to  R. 
Culzow,  Esq.,  Bexley  Heath,  for  a  group  of 
Cattleyas,  set  up  with  Adiantum  farleyense,  Palms, 
etc.  Eriopsis  rutidobulbum,  Phalaenopsis,  denti- 
culata,  etc.,  were  brought  over  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

Cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  were  represented 
in  great  force,  a  considerable  number  of  growers 
exhibiting.  Three  dozen  large  blooms  of  the 
Japanese  and  incurved  Japanese  section  were  sent 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  comprising 
such  well-known  varieties  as  Reine  d’Angleterre, 


Wilson  Addison,  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  G  West, 
Cecil  Wray,  and  Madame  P.  Lacroix  in  excellent 
condition.  Sprays  of  the  grand  new  decorative 
Clinton  Chalfant,  and  of  the  pretty  single  Annie 
Heard  were  also  very  noticeable  here.  (Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal). 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham,  made  up  a  a  neat  little  group  of  cut  Chrysan¬ 
themums  prettily  arranged  with  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
Isolepsis  gracilis,  Crotons,  etc.  Among  the  ranks  of 
Queen  of  Autumn,  Charles  Davis,  Golden  Wedding, 
Golden  Gate,  Madame  Rozaine,  Viscountess 
Hambledon,  Bayard,  and  Rose  Wynne,  were  well 
shown,  all  of  which,  together  with  numerous  other 
sorts  were  cut  with  long  stalks  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

A  similar  group  came  from  Mr.  A.  Pentney,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mr.  Howard,  Isleworth.  This,  although 
much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  was  yet  very  taste¬ 
fully  arranged  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal).  A 
remarkably  brilliant  display  was  made  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  Seven  or  eight 
dozen  large  blooms  chiefly  of  the  Japanese  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums  formed  one  of  the  features  of 
this  exhibit.  Mr.  C.  H.  Payne,  Kentish  White, 
M.  Pankoucke,  Thos.  Wilkins,  Rose  Wynne, 
Lady  E.  Saunders,  Viviand  Morel,  and  H. 
Hammond  Spencer  were  all  remarkable  for  size 
and  refinement  of  bloom,  whilst  Robt.  Owen  and  the 
new  Major  Bonnaffon,  were  good  examples  of  the 
incurved  section.  Not  less  noteworthy  was  a  bank 
of  trusses  of  winter  flowering  zonal  Pelargoniums.  A 
great  number  of  sorts  were  present,  of  which  Duchess 
ofYork,  St.  Cecilia,  Red  Eagle,  Lady  Newton,  Red 
Bartram,  Blue  Beard,  Lord  Iddesleigh  and  Delicata 
were  some  of  the  most  meritorious  although  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying  that  “  comparisons  are  odious  ” 
was  here  well  illustrated,  for  all  were  good.  A 
Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  recompensed  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons  for  their  bright  and  effective  exhibit. 

A  number  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums 
also  came  from  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  Earl 
Percy,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  for  which  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  The  flowers,  although 
not  large,  were  neat  and  well-coloured  examples  ; 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Wm.  Seward,  and  the  inevitable 
Chas.  Davis,  and  Viviand  Morel  being  some  of  the 
best.  A  very  pretty  group  of  plants  of  the  grand 
decorative  white  Ewan  Cameron  came  from  Mr. 
Goble,  Walcot  Nursery,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
plants  were  well  grown,  dwarf,  and  marvellously 
floriferous.  Mr.  Slogrove  (gardener  to  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Gatton,  Reigate)  contributed  twelve  grand 
blooms  of  Thunberg,  and  a  like  number  of  the 
lovely  white  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  all  of  which  bore 
evidences  of  superior  culture  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.)  H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Esq.,  Burgess  Hill, 
showed  a  number  of  good  blooms,  amongst  which 
Monte  Rosa,  Arona,  and  Aggebbio  figured  conspicu¬ 
ously.  Mr.  Jones  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Jones,  Greenford 
Place,  Sudbury),  showed  bunches  ot  single  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  amongst  which  some  wonderfully  pretty 
shades  were  to  be  observed  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal).  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead,  also  ex¬ 
hibited  blooms  of  new  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Vicar  of  Bray,  M.  Aug  de  Lacvivier,  and  John 
Lightfoot  being  a  few  of  the  finest.  A  splendid 
specimen  of  Dracaena  latifolia  came  from  Mr.  C. 
Last,  (gardener  to  H.  O.  O'Hagan,  Esq.,  River 
House,  Hampton  Court. 

Vegetables  were  absent  entirely  from  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  tables,  but  fruit  was  fairly  represented.  A 
Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Divers,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham,  for  a  superb  exhibit  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  About  one  hundred  dishes  were 
staged  ;  such  Apples  as  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Flower  of  Kent,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Golden  Noble,  Lady  Henniker,  and  Golden  Winter 
Pearmain  ;  and  Pears  like  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Mare- 
chal  de  La  Cour,  Cattillac,  and  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  were  all  in  splendid  order.  Silver  Gilt  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  smaller  exhibit, 
comprising  fifty  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  fell  to 
the  share  of  Mr.  H.  Becker,  Jersey.  The  Pears, 
especially  were  of  large  size,  notably  Triomphe  de 
Jodoigne,  Beurre  Diel,  Doyenne  du  Domice,  and 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme  ;  whilst  the  Apples,  although 
not  large,  were  of  good  shape  and  well-coloured. 

Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  The 
Queen,  Frogmore,  obtained  a  Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  dozen  and  a  half  Pineapples,  large  and 
well-finished.  Bunches  of  Grape  Chasselas 
Napoleon,  from  a  graft  upon  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
that  w'ere  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to 
Lord  Rosebery,  Mentmore ,  Leighton  Buzzard, 
received  a  cultural  commendation.  A  very  interest¬ 
ing  exhibit  was  that  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Dumme- 
low,  Membury  Parsonage,  Devonshire,  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  grown  and  ripened  out-of-doors. 
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The  Subscription  List  will  open  on  Saturday,  November  16tb,  1895,  and  will  close  on  or  before  November  19th,  1895,  and  20th  for  Country. 


( Incorporated  under  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890.)  ^  ^ 


SHARE  CAPITA  L-£  10,000, 

Divided  into  10,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  £7,000  will  be  Reserved  for  Working  Capital. 

Payable  a,s  follows 

31-  per  share  on  application.  5/-  per  share  on  allotment. 

31-  per  share  in  one  month  from  date  of  allotment.  3 /-  per  share  in  one  or  more  calls  as  required. 


Directors : 

JAMES  FREETH,  High  Street,  West  Bromwich,  Provision  Merchant. 
STEPHEN  H.  MARTIN,  Ludgate  Hill,  Birmingham,  Hardware  Merchant. 
JOHN  SHAW,  Park  Vale,  Alcester  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 

HENRY  STRANGE,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  Brassfounder. 

Managing  Director  : 

*  WILLIAM  ARTHUR  DAWKINS,  of  Homestead,  King's  Norton,  Near 
Birmingham. 

*  Will  join  the  Board  after  allotment. 


Bankers  : 

LONDON  &  MIDLAND,  Birmingham,  and  its  Branches. 

Solicitor  : 

T.  EDWARD  SILVESTER,  8,  Church  Street,  Birmingham. 
Auditors  :  JAMES  RHODES  &  CO. 

Secretary  :  WILLIAM  PERKINS. 

Patent  Agent  :  W.  P.  THOMPSON  &  CO.,  London  and  Birmingham 
Registered  Office  :  40,  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  and  carry  on  the  established  business  of  Mr.  Wm.  Arthur  Dawkins  (known  as  W.  A.  Dawkins  &  Co.),  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Photographic  Cameras  and  Apparatus,  Optical  and  Lime-light  Lanterns,  Horticultural  Apparatus  and  Garden  Specialities,  and  Petroleum  Lamps,  now 
carried  on  at  58,  Caroline  Street,  Birmingham,  and  at  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot,  40,  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham,  including  the  following  Patent  Rights  : — 

(1)  An  invention  in  and  relating  to  Petroleum  Lamps.  Granted  to  Thomas  William  Wilson  and  Harry  Butler,  jointly,  on  March  8th,  1892,  and  numbered 
4,583,  and  contracted  to  be  sold  to  the  vendor. 

(2)  An  invention  in  and  relating  to  Garden  Syringes,  entitled  "Improvement  in  Syringes."  Granted  to  the  vendor,  May,  1891,  and  numbered  8,418.  and 

subsequently  superseded  and  re-granted  as  improved  June  13th,  1895,  and  numbered  11,502. 

(3)  An  invention  for  improvements  in  and  relating  to  Photographic  Cameras.  Granted  to  the  vendor  June  22nd,  1895,  and  numbered  12,119. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  business  comprises  three  distinct  departments  : — (1)  Manufacture  of  Photographic  and  Optical  Lantern  Apparatus  and  Accessories ; 
(2)  Manufacture  of  Horticultural  Implements  ;  (3)  Manufacture  of  Lamps,  and  for  every  four  shares  to  his  or  her  name  a  shareholder  will  be  entitled  to  purchase 
from  the  Company  £10  worth  of  goods  per  annum  at  special  discounts,  varying  from  10  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods  purchased, 
the  higher  rates  of  the  discount  being  allowed  on  goods  manufactured  by  the  Company. 

The  successful  working  of  the  principle  of  mutual  benefit  to  shareholders  has  been  proved,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  wonderful  strides  made  during  the 
past  decade  by  Co-operative  Societies  in  all  branches  of  Trade,  and  the  business  of  this  Company  is  one  admirably  adapted  to  the  application  of  this  principle. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Photographic  Camera  as  a  popular  companion  by  amateurs  and  tourists,  aided  by  the  present  day  facilities  for 
cheap  Railway  Tours  and  Excursions,  leads  the  Directors  to  believe  that  the  trade  produced  by  the  demands  for  this  class  of  Apparatus  among  the  Shareholders 
alone  will  ensure  to  the  Company  a  large  output  of  Cameras  annually,  while  a  large  demand  may  be  expected  for  the  Optical  or  Magic  Lantern  by  patrons  of  the 
Camera  as  a  means  of  showing  their  photographs  during  the  winter  evenings. 

The  fact  of  the  Company  being  the  actual  manufacturers  of  nearly  all  the  articles  sold  in  this  department,  will  enable  the  Directors  to  give  the  Shareholders 
the  benefit  of  manufacturing  profits,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  the  considerable  profits  hitherto  solely  enjoyed  by  agents  and  middlemen. 

The  Directors  have  also  decided  to  add  to  the  already  extensive  Lantern-Slide  Lending  and  Hiring  Department  opened  by  the  vendor,  a  complete  set  of 
popular  ancient  and  modern  subjects,  tours,  and  numerous  slides  of  high-class  quality.  The  Shareholders  will  be  entitled  to  hire  slides  and  apparatus  at  half  the 
rate  charged  to  the  public. 

In  the  Horticultural  Department,  also,  of  the  Company's  business,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  large  annual  demand  for  Horticultural  Specialities 
among  the  Shareholders.  The  Patent  Syringe  is  already  well  known  to  many  amateur  gardeners.  In  connection  with  the  Patent  Syringes  and  other  distributing 
apparatus  the  Company  have  acquired  the  formula  of  a  reliable  speciality,  well  known  as  "  Garden  Pest  Exterminator,”  and  which  has  for  some  time  past  been 
manufactured  and  supplied  by  the  vendor. 

The  Directors  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  the  principle  and  construction  of  the  Patent  Petroleum  Safety  Lamps,  an  illustration  of  which  accompanies 
the  prospectus.  It  will  be  seen  the  object  is  to  provide  an  improved  means  of  attachment  of  the  burner  to  the  vessel  containing  the  oil  by  means  of  a  straight  guide, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  bold  coupling  screw,  which  renders  cross-screwing  in  attachment  impossible,  and  forms  a  securely  locked  joint.  In  case  of  any  accident  or 
upsetting  of  the  lamp  the  burner  retains  its  relative  position,  and  any  possibility  of  explosion  or  fire  is  prevented.  Users  of  Petroleum  Lamps  will  have  doubtless 
observed  that  ordinary  Lamps  of  present  make  are  provided,  with  a  connection  by  means  of  either  a  small  tapered  screw  or  side  catches.  In  the  former  case  the 
great  disadvantage  is  that  the  frequent  crossing  of  thread  or  screw  deceives  the  operator,  as  the  screw  does  not  engage  and  no  connection  is  therefore  made.  By 
frequent  repetitions  of  this  process  the  thread  is  ultimately  destroyed.  If  under  such  circumstances  the  Lamp  by  any  means  be  upset  the  burner  immediately 
separates  from  the  vessel  and  the  lighted  wick  ignites  the  spilled  oil,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  Lamp  fatalities.  The  latter  a  rrangement,  viz.,  side 
catches,  is  even  more  uncertain,  as  frequently  while  one  catch  is  being  watched  in  connection,  the  other  unobserved  fails  to  grip,  and  leaves  no  alternative  but  a 
certain  catastrophe  in  case  of  upsetting,  and  renders  explosion  by  ignition  extremely  probable.  The  great  features  of  the  Improved  Safety  Connection  principle  are 
its  simplicity  and  consequent  cheapness  in  manufacture,  its  ease  in  manipulation,  and  its  absolute  safety.  This  Lamp  has  been  exhibited  at  two  Exhibitions  only, 
and  has  gained  the  following  awards  : — (1)  Certificate  of  Merit,  at  the  Trades’  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Birmingham,  Spring,  1892  ;  (2)  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal  at 
Trades’  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Lincoln,  December,  1892,  and  January,  1893.  The  vendor  has  submitted  the  Patents  Specification  to  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Moulton, 
Q.C.,  the  eminent  authority  on  Patent  Law,  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Paten.).  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  opinion. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  title  to  the  Patent,  No.  4,583,  of  1892,  sufficiently  discloses  the  nature  of  the  invention,  that  the  Title,  the  Provisional  Specification  and  the  Complete  Specification 
refer  to  the  same  invention,  that  the  Specification  and  claims  are  sufficient,  and  assuming  that  the  invention  is  new,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  inventors  have  a  valid  patent. 

(Signed)  J.  FLETCHER  MOULTON,  Temple. 

The  Directors  anticipate  large  and  substantial  returns  from  the  manufacture  of  this  Lamp,  and  also  from  grants  of  Licenses  to  manufacturers  under  the 
Company’s  Patents.  The  wholesale  market  has  not  been  tested,  nor  has  any  advertising  been  done.  A  number  of  lamps  have  been  offered  for  sale  by  retail,  and  the 
result  of  the  vendor’s  experiment  in  this  direction  was  highly  satisfactory. 

The  vendor  finds  that  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  Patent,  labour-saving  tools  must  be  procured,  and  this  his  limited  capital  will  not  enable  him  to  do. 
He  has,  however,  expended  considerable  time  and  money  in  developing  the  manufacture  of  the  Lamp,  and  tools  have  been  designed  by  him  which  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  manufacture  to  a  minimum.  His  general  business  is  now  also  ripe  for  further  development,  and  would  well  warrant  the  introduction  of  further  capital. 

The  Plant,  Stock-in-Trade,  Fixtures,  Manufacturing  Machinery  and  Tools,  have  oeen  valued  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Fallows  (Mayor  of  Birmingham),  who  reports  as 

follows ; 

Dear  Sirs,  59,  Temple  Row,  Birmingham,  27th  September,  1895. 

I  have  attended  at  your  works  and  retail  premises,  Caroline  Street  and  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham,  and  have  in  detail  a  complete  inventory  of  the  whole  of  your  finished  and  unfinished 
Stock-in-Trade,  Plant,  Machinery,  Tools,  Patterns,  Shop,  Office,  and  Warehouse  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  and  have  made  a  careful  valuation  of  the  same.  I  find  the  value  of  the  whole,  taken  as  a 
going  concern,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Two  hundred  and  Seventy  Pounds  One  Shilling  and  Threepence. 

Messrs.  W.  A.  Dawkins  &  Co.,  Yours  Truly,  THOS.  S.  FALLOWS. 

Photographic  Instrument  Makers,  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham.  t 

The  Pateatshave  been  valued  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Thompson,  M.I.M  E.,  F.R.S.,  the  well  known  Patent  expert  who  reports  as  follows  : 

Dear  Sir,  6,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  2nd  November,  1895. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  carefully  examined  the  Patent,  No.  4.583.  of  1802.  I  understand  from  you  that  a  search  has  been  made,  and  that  nothing  militating  against  its 
novelty  has  been  discovered.  Assuming,  therefore,  the  novelty  of  the  invention,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  it  is  new,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Patent  is  valid  and  covers  the  invention  claimed.  I 
also  think  the  invention  a  good  one  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  designed,  and  that  3d.  would  be  a  fair  Royalty  to  pay  on  these  Lamps.  On  the  basis  of  this  Royalty,  and  a  reasonable 
valuation  for  extra  trade  profits  owing  to  the  monopoly,  I  should  value  the  Patent  at  £3,260.  The  American  Patent,  which  I  understand  has  now  been  applied  for,  should  also  be  very  valuable.  I 
value  the  inventions  and  Patents  for  the  Syringe  and  your  Photographic  Camera  at  £190.  Yours  truly,  WM.  P.  THOMPSON. 

W.  A.  Dawkins,  Esq.,  40,  Edmund  Street. 

The  purchase  price  fixed  by  the  vendor  for  the  Plant,  Machinery,  Stock-in-Trade,  Patent,  and  other  rights  is  £2,060  ;  payable  as  to  £1,460  in  cash,  as  to 
£600  in  fully  paid  up  Shares. 

The  Directors  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Wm.  Arthur  Dawkins,  the  vendor,  as  Managing  Director  for  a  period  of  5  years,  upon  terms  mentioned  in 
an  agreement,  dated  the  6th  day  of  November,  1895,  and  made  between  John  Henry  Smith,  as  Trustee  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Company  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
said  W.  A.  Dawkins  of  the  other  part.  In  his  agreement  of  sale  the  vendor  undertakes  that  all  improvements  in  connection  with  the  existing  Patents  that  he  may 
hereafter  discover  shall  be  the  property  of  the  company  without  further  consideration. 

After  payment  of  the  purchase  money  and  the  promotion  expenses  it  will  be  seen  that  upwards  of  £7,000  will  remain  for  working  capital,  and  having 
regard  to  the  smallness  of  the  purchase  money  as  compared  with  the  valuation  of  the  Lamp  Patent  alone,  the  Company  should  meet  with  success. 

The  vendor  is  the  promotor,  and  will  be  repaid  the  promotion  expenses  by  the  Company  in  pursuance  with  the  terms  of  agreement  No.  2  set  out  below. 

The  following  agreements  have  been  entered  into,  viz  : — 

(1)  An  Agreement  dated  the  3fd  day  of  September,  1895,  and  made  between  Wm.  Wilson  and  Harry  Butler  of  the  one  part,  and  William  Arthur  Dawkins  of  the  other  part. 

(2)  An  Agreement  dated  the  6th  day  of  November,  1895,  and  made  between  the  said  W.  A.  Dawkins  of  the  one  part,  and  John  Henry  Smith,  as  trustee  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Company, 
of  the  other  part. 

(3)  An  Agreement  dated  the  6th  day  of  November,  1895,  and  between  J.  H.  Smith,  as  trustee  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Company  of  the  one  part,  and  the  said  W.  A.  Dawkins  of  the 
other  part.  Whereby  tbe  said  W.  A.  Dawkins  agrees  to  serve  the  Company  for  5  years. 

Application  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  form  supplied,  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  with  the  amount  of  deposit.  If  no  allotment  is  made  the 
deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  when  the  number  of  shares  allotted  is  less  than  the  number  applied  for,  the  balance  will  be  applied  towards  the  amount 
due  on  allotment  and  any  excess  returned  to  the  applicant. 

Copies  of  prospectus  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Registered  Offices  01  the  Company,  or  its  Bankers,  Auditors,  and  Patent  Agents. 
Forms  of  application,  copies  of  prospectus,  memorandum  and  articles  of  Association,  agreements,  and  the  original  valuations  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Company. 

Samples  of  the  Lamp  may  be  seen  at  the  Registered  Offices. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD- 


Questions  sud  snsoieRS 

•,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Grubs  eating  Maidenhair  Ferns.— J.  H. 
Virgo:  The  specimens  you  send  are  those  of  Otior- 
hynchus  sulcatus  (the  Black  Vine  Weevil),  which  is 
responsible  for  mischief  done  to  a  large  number  of 
hothouse  plants  besides  Ferns.  Get  a  large  tray  or 
shallow  box,  and  cover  it  with  wet  tar.  Go  into  the 
house  at  night,  gently  lift  the  Ferns  one  by  one  and 
shake  them  over  the  tarred  tray,  where  the  weevils 
will  be  held  fast.  Lay  some  bits  of  bark  or  boards 
about  the  house  by  way  of  traps.  The  weevils  will 
hide  beneath  them  on  the  approach  of  daylight, 
when  you  can  examine  them  and  kill  the  weevils. 
Have  all  the  crevices  in  the  walls  cemented,  and 
everything  that  would  afford  them  shelter  removed 
as  far  as  possible.  To  kill  the  grubs,  shake  out  the 
Ferns,  wash  their  roots  and  re-pot  them.  Burn  the 
old  soil  or  bury  it  deeply,  having  previously  placed 
some  gas  lime  over  it  to  destroy  grubs  and  eggs. 
By  persevering  for  some  time  you  will  be  able  to 
keep  the  pest  in  subjection. 

Trees  for  an  east  aspect  wall. — Omega  :  Apple 
trees  would  be  the  surest  to  fruit  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  because  they  flower  late  and  are  not  so  likely 
to  be  injured  by  frost.  Plums  and  Pears,  especially 
the  former  would,  however,  give  fair  satisfaction  in 
most  years  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  protect  the 
blossom  in  the  event  of  late  spring  frosts. 

Red  Flowers. -Rubens :  There  are  several 
varieties  of  Ipomaea  purpurea  with  more  or  less  red 
flowers.  Several  of  the  species  have  also  red 
flowers  and  Ipomaea  repanda,  and  I  umDellata  have 
scarlet  flowers,  while  those  of  I.  purga  are  crimson, 
but  they  flower  in  July,  August,  and  September,  and 
are  rarely  seen  in  gardens.  Veronica  latifolia  has 
white  and  blue  flowers,  not  red.  Erythraea  Cen- 
taurium  commences  to  flower  in  June.  The  wild 
Stock,  on  the  sea  coast,  varies  from  purple  to  violet, 
sometimes  white  ;  possibly  a  pink  one  mav  occur. 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Lychnis  Viscaria 
flowers  on  rocks  from  June  to  August.  The  Sweet- 
william  does  not  grow  wild  in  this  country.  Carlina 
vulgaris,  Rosa  gallica,  Rosa  damascena,  and  Saxi- 
fraga  umbrosa  flower  in  June,  and  so  do  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  The  Oleander  does  not  usually  flower 
till  July  and  August.  Which  red  Aster  do  you 
mean?  There  are  several,  but  we  have  never  seen 
them  flowering  in  June.  Fire-king  is  not  the  name  of 
the  Gloxinia,  only  of  a  variety  of  it.  Many  garden 
varieties  of  flowers  arenam-d  Fire-king.  There  is 
no  English  name  for  Gloxinia.  In  drawing  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Rafflesia  and  some  other  plants,  the 
book  in  question  might  have  used  parasitical  for 
Rafflesia,  and  epiphytical  for  the  others.  Tell  us 
what  plants  were  alluded  to.  Epiphytical  means 
growing  upon  other  plants  but  not  deriving  nourish¬ 
ment  from  them. 

New  Vinery. — H.  Griffin  :  Alicante  and  Gros 
Colman  are  both  late  Grapes,  and  will  succeed  in 
the  same  house  and  under  the  same  treatment.  The 
vines  may  be  planted  in  spring,  just  when  the  buds 
have  started  into  fresh  growth.  A  good  saddle 
boiler  should  answer  your  purpose,  as  it  is  sure,  and 
pe  haps  less  liable  to  mishap  through  accident  or 
otherwise.  Two  flow  and  two  return  pipes  all 
round  the  house  would  keep  it  up  to  the  desired 
temperature,  unless  it  is  in  a  windy  and  exposed 
position,  in  which  case  you  would  require  another 
flow  and  a  return  pipe,  in  order  to  avoid  driving  the 
boiler  on  cold  and  stormy  Dights. 

Name  of  Plants. — C.  :  Phyllanthus  speciosus. — 

H. J.:  i.  Erica  vagans;  2.  Arbutus  Unedo ;  3,  Ber- 
beris  Aquifolium  ;  4,  Euonymus  latifolius, — T.W.  \ 

I,  Cypripedium  spicerianum  ;  2,  Oncidium  tigrinum  ; 
3,  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersi. — W.L.C.  :  1,  Sela- 
ginella  kraussiana  variegata  ;  2,  Selaginella  cuspi- 
data;  Asplenium  marinum  elongatum. 

Name  of  Fruit.— S.  K.  :  British  Queen. 

Cultivation  of  the  Orange  tree. — Exotic:  As 
far  as  we  have  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  there  is  no 
book  on  the  growing  and  cultivation  of  the  Orange- 
tree  ;  but  if  any  such  should  come  under  our  notice, 
we  shall  communicate  with  you  again. 

Bottle-tree. — J,  L.  :  The  Bottle-tree  of 
Australia  is  Delabechea  rupestris.  It  is  so  named 
by  the  colonists  of  Queensland  from  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  We  do  not  know  to 
what  the  name  Angry-tree  refers,  nor  do  we  believe 
that  any  tree  possesses  the  marvellous  faculties  or 
characteristics  applied  to  it. 

Eremurus  robustus' — J.  L.  :  Unless  the  two 
crowns  can  be  easily  separated  from  one  another 
with  a  sharp  knife  without  injuring  either  very 
much,  we  should  not  advise  you  to  cut  them  apart 
until  they  become  nearly  severed  of  their  own 
accord.  The  species  of  this  genus  do  not  like  much 
disturbance  to  their  fleshy  roots.  If  you  had  several 


New  Homes  in  the  ‘‘Sunshine  State”  of  America, — 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years'  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year. 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address—  Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street.  London,  S.W. 


plants  you  could  risk  it.  They  are  best  raised  from 
seeds,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  fertilise  a  num¬ 
ber  of  blooms  the  next  time  the  plant  flowers  in 
order  to  get  seed. 

Communications  Received. — W.  Roupell. — G. 
Smout. — R.  G.  Waterman.— Geo.  Russell. — J. 
Spriggs.— J.  Gibson.— J.  H.  Virgo. — Rubens. — T. 
M. — R.  A. — D.  H.,  Watford. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. — Des¬ 
criptive  Catalogue  of  new  and  select  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Cannas,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Primulas,  &c. 

H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham — Chrysanthemum  Guide  for  1896. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Trees,  Forest 
and  Ornamental,  &c. 

W.  Drummond  <x  Sons,  58,  Dawson  Street,  Dub¬ 
lin. — Forest,  Ornamental,  and  Fruit  Trees. 

- - ■ 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Nov.  12th,  1895. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  better  enquiry 
for  French  Red  Clover  at  unchanged  rates.  Canadian 
Alsike  is  dearer  owing  to  supplies  decreasing.  When 
cold  weather  sets  in  larger  supplies  and  a  return  to 
previous  values  is  expected.  Perennial  Ryegrasses 
have  advanced  2s.  per  qr.  Italian  Ryegrass  steady. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


November  13  th,  1895. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


j.  d  j.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  20  36 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 

per  barrel  13  o  17  o 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  too  lbs  35  0  37  6 
Cherries,  half  s'eve 
Currants,  Black. ..halt 
sieve 

Currants  .  Red...  half 
sieve 

Vegetables.— A  v 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Grapes,  per  lb . 06  16 

Pine-apples. 

— St,  Mlohael’s  each  26  60 

Plums  per  half  sieve 

Strawberries  . 

Peaches . per  doz. 

Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 


Wholesale  Prices 


«.  d.  t.  d. 

ArtlchobesGlobedoz.  20  30 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  04  06 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Brussel  Sprouis, 

per  half  sieve  2  6 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  10  13 
Carrots  ...  per  bnnch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2030 

Celery . per  hurdle  1  o 

Cucumbers  . each  02  03 

Endive.  French,  doz.  1  6 


1.  d.  s.  d 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  u  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  r  n 
Seakale...per  basket  2023 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 

Spinach  . per  lb.  0  2 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  4  06 

|  T  jrnips . per  bun.  0  3 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


j.  d.  s  d 

Arnm  Lilies.  I2blms.  40  60 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  20  30 
Bcuvardlas.  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations  doz.blms.  16  30 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  blms.  10  60 


Parme  Violet  (French) 
per  bunch  3 

Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  0 
Pyre  thrum  doz.  bun.  2 
Roses  (indoor),  doz. 


s.  d.  1.  d 


doz.  bunches  4  0 
Lilium  lanci  folium 


6  o 


Smilax,  per  bunch  ... 
Stephanotis,  doz. 


Chrysanthemums 

1 

,,  Tea, white,  doz. 

I  6 

doz.  bchs.  3  0 

6  0 

„  Niels  . . 

3  o 

Eucharls  ...per  doz  3  0 

5  0 

,,  Safrano 

Gardenias  ...per  doz.  2  6 

4  0 

(English),  doz.  ... 

2  0 

Geranium,  scarlet, 

Pink  Roses  . 

per  doz.  2  0 

3  0 

sprays  . 3  0 

Llllum  longlflorum 

1 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

per  doz.  3  0 

6  0  1 

blooms . 0  3 

Lily  ot  the  Valley, 

1 

Violets,  doz.  bunches  1  6 

doz.  sprays  1  0 

2  6 

,,  Czar  (French) 

Marguerites.  12  bun.  1  6 

3  0 

per  bch.  ...20 

MaiienhalrFern,i2bs.4  0 

6  0 

,,  Victoria  (Fnch) 

Mimosa  or  Acacia 

doz.  bcb....  1  6 

(French)  per  bch.  1  0 

2  0 

White  Lilac  (Frencb 

Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6 

12  0 

per  bunch  3 

Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  4  0 

8  0 

4  6 


4  o 

2  O 

4  0 

4  0 

0  6 
2  6 


6  5 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


i.  U.  1.  d. 

Aibor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  60120 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  o  36  0 

,,  specimen  30  50 
Chrysansthemums 

doz.  pots  40  go 
Chrysanthemums 

single  plants  1620 
Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...9  o  15  o 
Diacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  o  30  o 
Dracaena  virldis.doz.  g  0  j8  0 
Erica, various, per  doz.g  0  24  o 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  b  o  it)  0 


t.  d.  j.  d 

Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Fer as,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 

Liliums,  various  doz.  18  o  30  o 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  40  60 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  go 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  o  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  .,.21  0  63  o 
Solanum,  per  doz.  ...8  0  15  o 
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A  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

25/-  BOOK  fox*  S  - 

NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 


Ogilvie’s  Encyclopaedia 

OF 

USEFUL  INFORMATION 

and  WORLD’S  ATLAS. 

No  Single  Book  ever  before  contained  such  a  Wealth 
of  Knowledge. 

A  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 
IN  ITSELF. 

A  universal  assistant  and  treasure-house  of  in  forma¬ 
tion  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  the  house¬ 
hold  to  the  manufactory.  In  short,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  about  everything,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
e  eryone  in  all  walks  of  life  ;  the  contents  being  so 
se  arated,  indexed,  and  arranged  that  they  can  be 
turned  to  at  once.  It  is 

Ttttj  TsrrcT  f  BOOK  OF  )  EVER 

inn  Dust  |  INFORMATION  |  ISSUED. 

Size  of  Encyclopaedia  :  9  by  ii£  inches.  656  Pages. 

The  articles  are  written  by  men  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  subjects  treated,  are  short  and 
concise,  but  contain  full  information  up  to  date.  It 
is  to  be  consulted  on  every  subject  that  arises  in 
everyday  life,  by  old  and  young  alike.  It  contains  a 
complete  Illustrated  Atlas  of  the  World,  embellished 
with 

MANY  MAGNIFICENTLY  ENGRAVED 
COLOURED  MAPS, 

and  a  description  of  every  country  under  the  sun, 
besides  much  other  matter  relative  to  the  Home,  the 
Farm,  the  Factory,  a  Dictionary  of  Statistics — many 
Useful  Tables,  Poetical  Selections,  Synonyms, 
Famous  Bridges  and  Ships,  How  to  Calculate,  How 
to  Cook,  How  to  Get  Rich,  How  to  Cure  all  Diseases, 
How  to  Succeed  in  Business,  Table  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  TOPICS  OF 
GREAT  VALUE  TO  EVERY  PERSON 
who  desires  to  be  up  to  the  times.  To  see  the  Book 
is  to  want  it.  To  Members  of  Mutual  Improvement 
Sooieties  it  will  prove  of  inestimable  value. 

IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  COMPETITION 
it  is  imperative  that  a  Gardener  should  be  a  well- 
informed  individual.  Here  is  an  Encyclopaedia 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

do  you  wish  to  be  successful  ?  Then  remember  that 
to  possess  knowledge  is  the  surest  way  to  achieve 
success. 


It  is  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  Cloth,  with 
beautifully  designed  Gilt  Side-stamp  and  Red 
Edges,  making  at  once  the  most  handsome  and  dur¬ 
able  as  well  as  the  most  useful  book  ever  made 
or  sold  for  25s. 


By  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Publishers  of 
the  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Useful  Information  and  Atlas 
of  the  World,”  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Public 
a  Magnificent  25s.  Volume  for  16  of  the  coupons, 
which  will  appear  weekly,  together  with  6d.  each, 
accepted  in  Weekly  Instalments,  or  the  Coupons 
may  be  held  until  the  whole  period  has  elapsed  and 
brought  or  sent  to  the  Office  with  8s.,  and  6d.  for 
postage  on  book. 


COUPON. 


OGILVIE'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD’S  ATLAS, 

Price  25s 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 
Name _ 

A  d  dr  ess - - 


Postal  Orders  or  id.  stamps  may  be  sent. 


A  SPECIMEN  COPY 

can  be  seeD,  and  COUPONS  AND  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  MAY  BE  LEFT  at  the  Office  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

COPIES  OF  THIS  BOOK  CANNOT  BE 
BOUGHT.  They  can  be  obtained  only  by  using 
these  Coupons. 
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RESULT 


proves  more  than  volumes  of  print.  My  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  has  again  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  the  President’s  Prize  for  Group  of  Plants,  and  the  Gold  Medal  for 
Table  of  Exhibition  Blooms  at  the  great  N.C.S.  Show,  November  5th,  1895.  In  addition 
to  many  other  prizes  my  collection  has  now  been  awarded 

FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS 

in  two  years,  the  highest  award  attainable  in  each  case.  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  I  have  secured  some  grand  Seedlings  from  our  two  most  noted  and 
successful  English  raisers,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  and  H.  Briscoe  Ironside,  Esq.,  which, 
together  with  my  own  Seedlings,  will  form  a  collection 


UNRIVALLED 


My  General  Guide  is  now  ready,  with  reduced  prices  for  all  last  season’s  novelties,  and 
contains  the  following  Cultural  articles: — “How  to  grow  Japanese  for  Exhibition”; 
“  How  to  grow  Incurved  for  Exhibition  ”  ;  “  How  to  grow  Specimen  Plants  ”  ;  “  How  to 
grow  for  Decoration  How  to  dress  Incurved  for  Exhibition,”  and  “How  to  save 
Seed.”  A  large  number  of  Growers  attribute  their 

SUCCESS 

to  following  the  advice  given  in  my  guide,  which  can  be  obtained  post  free  for  8  stamps. 
My  list  of  Novelties  for  1896  will  be  ready  in  December. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM,  S.E. 

Carnations !  Carnations  ! 

Carnations ! 

The  Choicest  Varieties  in  Cultivation,  from  the 
late  Mr.  Dodwell's  Garden, 

FROM  6s.  PER  DOZEN,  UPWARDS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION  TO — 

ARTHUR  MEDHURST, 

THE  COTTAGE),  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

KENT,  TKE  GARDEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

rk  U  0FALlKlN^ 


ry  "  w  |j  ^  ^==j  4/  -  ci  ^ 

Who  Cultivate  800  K»Nf  sM£,i 

V  r  true  to  Na 

illustrated  LiSTy^LlST0Fl^AM 


3  Sta  m  p%? 


■  OF 

.Gratis. 


CALADIUMS. — Awarded  Two  Gold  Medals. 
GLOXINIAS. — An  unrivalled  collection. 

VINES. — All  leading  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES  — A  very  fine  collection. 

ROSES. — The  finest  ever  offered. 

For  Catalogues  apply — 

JOHN  PEED  &  SONS, 

Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood. 

The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

The  Eighth  Election  of  Children  to  the  benefit 
of  this  Fund,  consistirg  of  an  allowance  of  5/- Der 
week  (subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in  Rulexiii.), 
will  take  place  in  February  Next,  at  Anderton  s 
Hotel,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C.  All  applications  must 
be  made  on  a  printed  form,  copies  of  which  may  be 
had,  gratis,  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  or  of  any  of  the 
Local  Secretaries.  Such  form  must  be  properly 
filled  up,  duly  signed,  and  returned  to  this  office  not 
later  than  Friday,  December  6th. 

A.  F.  BARRON,  Hon.  Sec. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
Chiswick,  W. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  high  praise  of  the  quality.  Numer¬ 
ous  testimonials.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
Signature  attached.  Price  6s.  per 
bushel,  is.  extra  for  package,  or  is. 
per  cake,  free  per  parcels  post. 

CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants , 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.,  &  Barnet,  Herts 

PLANTING  SEASON. 


wivr. 


i  nn  nnn  fruit  trees,  wm 

-L  v/ Vy  ,  vUv  be  sold,  27th  November,  1895, 
at  1130  punctual,  at  PKRRY  HILL,  CLIFF'E, 
NEAR  ROCHESTER,  KENT,  (adjoining  Clitfe 
Station,  South  Eastern  Railway),  consisting  of 
30,000  Standard  and  Half-standard  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries;  20,000  Baldwin  Black  and 
Red  Currant ;  15,000  Gooseberries ;  60,000  Rasp¬ 
berries;  500  two-year  Pitmaston  Duchess  on  Quiuce; 
1,000  New  Plum  Monarch;  3,000  New  Apple 
Bismarck  and  Beauty  of  Bath  ;  25,000  New  Straw¬ 
berry  Royal  Sovereign ;  50,000  Paxtons  and  Nobles; 
100,000  Myatt’s  Spring  Cabbage;  200,000  Cos  Lettuce  ; 
50,000  Red  Pickling  Cabbage ;  200,000  Drumhead  and 
Thousand  Head  Kale;  15,000  two  year  Asparagus, 
&c.  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the  Auctioneers, 
67,  Cheapside,  London. 

CARNATIONS. 


Splendid,  Healthy,  Acclimatized  Plants. 


AUSTIN  Sc  M’ASLAN  invite 
attention  to  their  extensive  and  well -grown  stock  of 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS,  suitable  for  Parks,  Lawns,  Villa  Grounds,  &c. 
FRUIT  TREES  &  BUSHES  in  a  Bearing  Condition. 

ROSES. — A  large  collection  of  strong,  well-grown 
plants,  including  all  the  newest  varieties. 


Catalogues  free  on  application.  Special  quotations 
for  large  quantities. 

The  Nurseries  are  within  five  minu’es’  walk  from 
Cathcart  Station.  Trains  from  Central  Station  every 
ten  minutes. 

Warehouse:  89,  Mitchell  St.,  GLASGOW. 

Nurseries:  CATHCART. 


'"JpHE  largest  and  most  complete  Collection  in  the 
Kingdom.  Strong  healthy  layers  now  ready. 
Catalogues  free. 


M.  CAMPBELL, 

N  urseryman, 

HIGH  BLANTYRE,  N.B. 

TECOMA SMITHII. 

The  Finest  New  Flowering  Plant,  as  easily 
managed  as  a  Chrysanthemum.  It  produces  in 
autumn  large  heads  of  brilliant  red  and  yellow 
blossoms. 

New  Seed  of  all  Seedsmen. 


"  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  ot  man."— Bacon. 


t(|<!  ifbrltL 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  NOV.  2 yd,  1895. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday.  November  25th. — Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs 
Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Tuesday,  November  2f>.h. — Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Meeting  of  Committees  at  12  o’clock. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Wednesday.  November  27th.— Sales  of  Dutch  Bulks  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Sale  of  Fruit  Trees,  etc.,  at  Perry  Hill,  Cliffe,  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Thursday,  November  28th. —  Sale  of  Plants  from  Belgium 
by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Mr.  J.C.  Stevens. 

Friday,  November  29th. — Alderley,  Edge,  and  Wilmslow 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

Sale  of  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Saturday,  November  30th. — D-anfermline  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

Sales  of  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr 
J.  C.  Stevens. 

Whe  wail  of  the  artist. — By  the  aid  of 
an  artistic  expert  the  Brighton  Examiner 
has  been  trying  to  find  how  far  the  methods 
of  flower  shows  at  Brighton  are  consistent 
with  the  ideas  of  artists  who  have  success¬ 
fully  made  flower  painting  the  business  of 
their  lives.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the 
ideas  of  gardeners,  the  promoters  of  shows, 
and  artists  on  the  other  hand  should  differ 
in  toto  coelo.  So  long  as  the  human  mind  is 
so  diversely  constituted,  so  long  will  it  be 
impossible  to  lead  everybody  to  believe  that 
there  is  only  one  pathway  to  real  beauty, 
or  that  it  can  only  be  developed  along 
certain  restricted  and  well-defined  lines. 
There  is  beauty  in  regularity  as  well  as 
irregularity.  Hogarth’s  line  of  beauty  was 
a  regular  and  natural  curve  fashioned  by 
the  waters  of  the  Thames  ;  and  various 
epithets  such  as  graceful,  elegant,  sweeping, 
beautiful,  &c.,  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  applied  to  it  as  to  the  jagged  and  indented 
outline  of  a  rocky  coast.  Both  the  curve 
and  the  sharp  angle  are  perfectly  beautiful 
and  occur  as  they  must  do  under  different 
conditions. 

Fault  is  found  with  the  “  barbarously- 
coloured  top-lights  ”  of  the  Dome  in  which 
part  of  the  show  was  located.  We  are  not 
sure  whether  variously  coloured  light  or  no 
light  at  all,  is  the  worst  condition  under 
which  to  place  Chrysanthemums  on  exhibi¬ 
tion.  We  have  to  he  contented  very  often 
with  the  yellow  brown  light  which  has 
filtered  through  a  dense  London  fog,  to 
inspect  many  forms  of  floral  *beauty.  Few 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
specially  constructed  to  accommodate  floral 
exhibitions  and  to  show  them  off  to  the  best 
advantage.  Gardeners  and  promoters  of 
flower  shows  are  therefore  obliged  to  fall 
back  upon  those  public  buildings  which 
afford  the  most  convenience  for  the  object 
they  have  in  view.  Brighton  is,  therefore, 
by  no  means  singular  in  this  respect.  The 
artist  admitted  that  the  slaughter  of  colour 
was  not  so  terrible  in  the  case  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  as  that  of  the  summer  flowers, 
because  the  blooms  of  the  Autumn  Queen 
are  for  the  most  part  only  half  toned.  This 
would  apply  to  the  incurved  or  Chinese 
section  more  particularly  than  to  the 
Japanese.  Many  of  the  latter  are  dark 
enough,  and  if  light  coloured  varieties  are 
the  most  predominant  at  shows,  one  reason 
for  it  could  be  advanced  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  popular  and  certainly  more 
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pleasing  to  the  eye  and  more  suitable  for 
exhibition  under  variously  coloured  lights. 
They  are  also  in  many  cases  more  effective 
under  electric  or  gas  light  than  velvety 
crimson  and  maroon  varieties  would  be. 

We  imagine  that  the  artist  refers  to  the 
groups  when  he  speaks  of  the  wicked 
arrangement  of  Chrysanthemums  “  in  the 
formal  method  of  Dutch  pyramids.”  This 
must  to  a  large  extent  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  group  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  exhibitor  is  compelled  to  arrange 
his  plants.  If  the  group  is  against  a  wall, 
the  best  side  must  “  face  London  ”  ;  and 
small  groups  afford  no  scope  for  artistic 
effect,  as  to  attempt  anything  of  this  kind 
under  the  conditions  would  be  like  a 
tempest  in  a  tea  cup.  Both  plants  and 
blooms  forbid  it  except  on  a  fairly  large 
scale.  We  quite  admit  that  incurved  and 
many  of  the  Japanese  blooms  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  artistic  treatment  ;  but  we 
are  persuaded  that  so  long  as  sufficient 
novelty  and  diversity,  both  in  colour  and 
form,  can  be  produced,  so  long  will  the 
Chrysanthemum  be  highly  popular  with 
the  general  public,  and  with  gardeners  in 
particular,  who,  if  denied  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  their  favourites  or  their  representa¬ 
tions  successfully  transferred  to  canvas, 
are  yet  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  originals. 
A  new  Chrysanthemum  often  fails  to 
favourably  impress  the  general  public, 
because  it  does  not  come  up  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  standard  of  colour ;  but  the  un¬ 
initiated  should  ascertain  whether  that 
colour  does  not  exist  already.  Gaps 
between  any  two  or  more  shades  of  colour 
must  be  filled  up.  It  is  the  raiser’s  only 
opportunity  of  getting  novelty  unless  he  can 
produce  a  fresh  primary  colour,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  is  hardly  likely  to  occur.  The 
same  applies  to  variations  of  form.  As  to 
the  big  flower  which  the  artist  compares  to 
a  Cauliflower,  we  may  say  that  it  serves  its 
purpose.  It  requires  a  good  cultivator  to 
grow  a  big  flower,  and  if  small  or  mediocre 
ones  are  to  be  the  rule  of  the  show,  then 
the  public  may  visit  the  florist’s  window 
and  save  the  gate  money.  As  far  as  we 
can  see,  variety  and  novelty  as  well  as 
artistic  treatment  must  go  hand  in  hand  to 
produce  the  most  diversified  and  pleasing 
effects  possible,  for  in  that  lie  the  life  and 
safety  of  flower  shows. 

- «l»  - 

The  beautiful  estate  of  Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks,  is 
to  be  put  upon  the  market.  Earl  Carrington 
recently  purchased  his  mother’s  estate  of  Gwydyr 
Castle,  North  Wales. 

A  fall  in  Peaches. — Tom  :  "What  are  you  doing 
with  that  Peach  ?  ”  Boy  :  “  It  fell  from  the  tree  and 
I'm  going  to  put  it  up  again.'1  Tom:  “  I’ll  report 
you.”  Boy:  “Please  don’t  peach  and  I’ll  give  it 
you.” 

Correspondents,  whose  notes  have  not  yet  appeared, 
are  earnestly  desired  to  have  a  little  more  patience 
till  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  have  been  completed, 
and  leave  us  space. 

Proposed  Memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Woodman. — 
Enquirers  please  note  that  Mr.  W.  Napper’s  postal 
address  is  Royal  Ashburnham  Park  Nursery,  Chel¬ 
sea,  S.W. 

Large  Fruit. — Mr.  F.  Sherwood,  of  Albert  Villa, 
Kennington,  has  gathered  from  an  espalier  tree 
eight  Pears  (Beurre  Diel),  which  weighed  over 
8  lbs.,  the  heaviest  one  turning  the  scale  at  i8J  ozs. 

Surrey’s  champion  boy  gardener,  according  to  The 
Echo,  is  Andrew  Baker,  aged  fourteen,  who  was 
lately  presented  with  a  silver  watch  in  recognition 
of  his  meritorious  industry.  He  gained  eighty- 
seven  marks  for  his  work  in  the  school  gardens  at 
Hale,  which  are  held  as  allotments  by  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  Very  good  garden  work  has  been 
done  in  Surrey  in  allotments  in  connection  with 
board  schools. 


The  seed  harvest  of  the  large-flowered  strains  of 
Pansies  is  a  very  poor  one  on  the  Continent  this 
year,  although  some  countries  are  more  favoured 
than  others. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  26th,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westmin¬ 
ster  ;  and  at  3  p  m.  a  lecture  will  be  given  by  Mr 
James  Mason  on  “  Asparagus  Culture.”  The  Com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  as  usual  at  12  o'clock. 

New  Superintendent  for  Chiswick. — We  understand 
that  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  gardener  to  C.  Lee  Camp¬ 
bell,  Esq.,  Glewston  Court,  Ross,  Hereford,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  to  succeed  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick. 
Mr.  Wright  is  an  all-round  good  practical  gardener, 
but  to  be  that  he  must  also  be  well-versed  in  the 
science  of  his  profession.  He  was  equal  first  with 
Mr.  Lewis  Castle  in  the  recent  Fruit  Essay  Compe¬ 
tition — another  proof  of  his  scientific  attainments. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London  — At  a  meeting  of 
this  Society,  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  Major  J.  W.  M. 
Cotton  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Rudd  was  elected  a  fellow, 
and  the  following  nominated  for  fellowship  at  the 
next  meeting: — Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.,  Lady 
Milford,  Mr.  D.  Bauman,  Mr.  H.  Hoare,  Mr.  J. 
Homan,  Mrs.  Miley,  Mrs.  Napier  Sturt,  Mr.  C. 
Raleigh,  Mrs.  Vignoles,  and  as  a  member  Mrs.  C. 
Tucker.  Mr.  J.  B.  Sowerby,  the  secretary,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  fellows  present  to  some  Coffee 
on  the  table  which  he  had  prepared  from  berries 
grown  in  the  gardens  and  invited  their  judgment 
upon  its  merits.  It  was  pronounced  excellent,  and 
he  suggested  that  some  enterprising  nurseryman 
should  cultivate  Coffee  in  the  same  way  as  Grapes 
and  Tomatos,  and  call  it  English-grown  Coffee. 

Paris  Chrysanthemum  Show. — The  Chrysanthemum 
exhibition  was  opened  on  the  2nd  inst.  in  Paris  by 
M.  Faure.  Madame  Faure,  being  indisposed,  did 
not  accompany  him.  Notwithstanding  the  long 
drought,  the  show  was  a  fine  one,  and  striking 
novelties  were  numerous.  The  Chrysanthemum 
seems  to  lend  itself  to  every  fancy  of  the  gardener 
in  taking  every  form  that  he  chooses  to  give  it. 
There  were  some  flowers  that  look  like  downy 
Dahlias,  others  like  the  curled  Endive.  The  newest 
thing  took  the  shape  of  the  plumet  or  feathery  tuft 
in  the  kepis  of  the  cliasseurs-a-pied  of  the  Empire. 
The  shades  of  colour  were  of  infinite  variety.  The 
most  curious  novelties  this  time  were  furnished  by 
the  brothers  Radaelli,  of  Milan.  M.  Faure  was 
received  by  M.  Leon  Say  and  the  committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society. 

The  Irish  Gardeners’  Association.— On  the  30th  ult. 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Irish  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion  took  place  at  the  Sackville  Hall,  O’Connell 
Street,  when  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr  J.  H. 
Parnell,  M.P.,  on  the  subject  of  “  Fruit  Culture  in 
the  Southern  States  of  America.”  There  was  a  good 
attendance.  Mr.  A.  O.  Watkin  presided.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Parnell, at  the  outset  of  his  address, expressed  the 
pleasure  he  felt  at  taking  part  in  the  first  conference 
of  fruit  growers  in  Ireland.  He  had  always  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  fruit  growing,  both  in  Ireland  and 
America,  but  he  had  a  larger  experience  of  the  latter 
country.  He  regarded  this  meeting  as  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  as  it  would  help  to  open  up  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  of  Ireland.  The  development  of 
these  industries-  would  take  a  long  time,  but  his 
experience  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  led  him 
to  believe  that  they  need  not  despair  in  Ireland  of 
the  future  of  the  fruit  industry.  They  were  at 
present  in  the  same  position  in  Ireland  with  regard 
to  fruit  growing  as  they  were  in  the  Southern  American 
States  twenty-five  years  ago.  Ireland  knew  very 
little  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  for  profit.  It 
was  a  very  different  thing  to  grow  a  few  kinds  of 
fruit  and  to  grow  fruit  which  would  be  suitable  for 
shipment  to  places  thousands  of  miles  distant. 
Successful  fruit  growing  would  depend  on  successful 
shipping.  The  fruit  they  might  grow  in  Ireland  for 
home  use  might  not  suit  the  English  market,  and 
then  again  that  which  would  be  suitable  for  England 
might  not  be  suitable  for  foreign  markets.  Mr. 
Parnell  next  referred  to  his  experiences  in  connection 
with  fruit-growing  in  America.  The  proceedings 
concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Parnell. 


Valuable  Collections. — One  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  women  horticulturists  is  Miss  Alice  Rothschild, 
whose  collection  of  Roses  alone  is  said  to  be  worth 
£10,000.  The  Archduke  of  Austria  owns  flowers  to 
the  value  of  £40,000,  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence’s 
collection,  at  Dorking,  is  worth  over  £50.000. 

At  a  local  show,  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
peck  of  Potatos  grown  in  the  Bog.  This  looks  bad, 
but  the  next  class  for  the  best  peck  of  Potatos 
(residents  in  the  Bog  excluded)  explains  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Potatos.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
residents  we  hope  the  Bog  has  been  drained. 

A  valuable  collection  of  plants,  consisting  of  about 
1,100  specimens,  has  been  presented  to  Kew  by 
Governor  Creagh,  C.M.G.,  who  has  recently 
returned  to  England  from  British  North  Borneo. 
This  he  has  presented  on  condition  of  the  plants 
being  worked  out  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  expected 
that  the  collection  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  novelties. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  says  that 
the  singularly  bright  and  sunny  days  of  September 
induced  a  very  large  number  of  persons  to  visit  the 
Gardens  during  that  month.  The  highest  attendance 
was  on  Sunday,  the  22nd  of  September,  when  it 
reached  21,427.  The  week-day  attendance  was  also 
large,  and  ranged  from  2,619  to  3.750  per  day.  The 
highest  shade  temperature  recorded  during  the 
month  was  84°  F.  on  the  24th. 

Curious  blooms. — The  reporter  in  one  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  has  sandwiched  the  following  between  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  fruit : — “  A  very  tricky  hat  was  of 
the  sailor  shape,  with  a  double  ruche  of  two  shades  of 
rose-pink  ribbon,  among  which  nestled  Roses  shading 
from  pink  to  yellow,  long  feathers,  like  guinea  fowl's 
wing  feathers,  standing  up  from  the  ruches.  Another 
very  smart  hat  was  of  fawn  felt,  trimmed  with  a 
peculiarly  pretty  shade  of  blue  velvet  and  wings. 
One  of  the  prettiest  dresses  was  worn  by  a  hand¬ 
some  brunette,  a  bride — it  wTas  green  cloth,  very 
well  made,  and  exquisitely  fitting,  trimmed  artisti¬ 
cally  with  sable  ;  a  black  hat  with  black  tip  and  a 
knot  of  cream  lace,  completed  the  costume.  Two 
young  girls  looked  very  well  in  dark  blue  pelisses. 
A  green  dress  trimmed  very  quaintly  with  corduroy 
nasturtium  (sic)  velvet  was  pretty.  A  lady  looked 
well  in  black  and  scarlet.  A  fawn  dress  was 
prettily  made  with  white  cloth  collar,  yoke,  and 
epaulettes,  edged  with  jet.” 

Juno  Cycles  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — The  National 
Cycle  Show  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  from 
the  6th  to  the  14th  of  December  ;  that  is,  there  will 
be  an  eight  days’  show.  On  a  well-filled  stand  in  the 
Centre  Transept,  the  Metropolitan  Machinists’  Co., 
Ltd.,  will  show  upwards  of  thirty  Juno  bicycles, 
thoroughly  up-to-date  machines,  furnished  with  all 
latest  improvements  and  comprising,  among  others, 
the  following  mounts  :— A  Juno  Lady's  Safety  with  a 
straight-down  V-shape  frame,  and  including  gear 
case,  guards,  improved  lady's  saddle,  and  pedals,  of 
the  wonderfully  small  weight  of  thirty  pounds  ;  a 
Juno  Lady's  Safety  with  curved  frame,  a  new  pattern 
for  1896,  a  machine  of  very  graceful  and  pretty 
design;  a  Juno  Lady’s  Safety,  second  grade  machine 
amoDg  the  Junos,  though  equal  to  many  firms’  first- 
grade  :  a  similar  machine  but  suitable  for  juveniles. 
We  understand  that  this  machine  has  been  very 
popular  during  1895  for  little  girls  going  to  and  from 
school ;  a  J  uno  Light  Roadster,  full  diamond  Safety 
bicycle,  twenty-six  pounds  weight,  a  beautiful  and 
fleet  machine  that  has  earned  great  popularity  during 
the  past  season  ;  Juno  Racer,  twenty-two  pounds,  a 
similar  machine,  but  for  racing,  and  one  that  has  met 
with  considerable  success  on  the  path  during  the 
past  year,  as  will  be  amply  shown  by  the  company's 
new  catalogue  now  going  through  the  press.  A  Juno 
Roadster,  the  favourite  No.  12,  is  shown  in  the 
present  catalogue.  The  Juno  Military  Safety  has 
been  re-modelled  and  as  built  for  1896,  bids  fair  to 
be  more  than  ever  a  machine  in  great  request  in 
military  and  sporting  circles.  The  Juno  Tandem 
Convertible  Safety,  equally  suitable  for  two  gentlemen 
or  for  lady  and  gentleman,  is  a  machine  that  we 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of.  There  are  special 
features  in  its  construction  that  recommend  it  to  all 
tandem  riders.  It  forms  a  complete  single  as  well  as 
an  admirable  TaDdem.  Some  very  pretty  new 
models  in  tricycles  are  now  made  by  the  Metropolitan 
Co.  The  Juno  Lady's  Tricycle,  is  a  compact  and 
comfortable  machine  in  which  the  problem  is  solved 
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of  how  to  build  a  machine  that  will  pass  a  narrow 
doorway  and  at  the  same  time  give  to  the  rider 
plenty  of  room.  A  specimen  of  the  Juno  Folding 
Tricycle  will  also  be  in  evidence.  On  the  principle 
that  the  best  is  the  cheapest,  the  Company  have 
mounted  all  machines  with  Dunlop-Welch  pneu¬ 
matic  tyres.  They  are  as  determined  hs  ever  to  give 
their  patrons  and  the  public  the  very  best  value  for 
money  and  in  the  construction  of  every  Juno,  this  is 
the  cardinal  principle  ever  kept  in  view.  Every 
Juno  carries  a  year’s  guarantee. 

Shirley  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Parish  Room, 
Shirley,  Southampton,  on  the  i8th  inst.,  when  Mr. 
E.  J.  Wilcox  presided  over  a  good  attendance  of  the 
members.  Mr.  F.  D.  Woolf  read  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  “  Culture  of  the  Mushroom,”  but  warned  his 
audience  that  the  real  road  to  success  lay  in  practical 
experience,  and  strict  attention  to  the  smallest  detail, 
especially  having  regard  to  excess  of  heat  and 
moisture,  both  of  which  should  be  carefully  guarded. 
Success  and  failure  were  often  equally  inexplicable, 
and  a  crop  of  Mushrooms  would  sometimes  suddenly 
come  up  long  after  hope  had  been  abandoned.  He 
advised  his  hearers  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the 
points  he  had  laid  down  as  necessary,  and  to 
endeavour  to  note  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
each  experiment  for  future  reference.  Good  manure, 
if  it  cost  more,  should  be  secured,  and,  also  from 
one  source  if  possible,  and  the  best  possible  spawn. 
Specimens  of  good  and  bad  spawn  were  shown.  A 
discussion  ensued  which  was  most  interesting,  and 
at  the  close  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
Mr.  Woolf  for  his  practical  paper,  &c. 

Yeovil  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
— The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  inst., 
when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Crossman,  gardener 
to  Mr.  J.  Brutton,  on  “  Chrysanthemums.”  A  good 
discussion  followed.  A  First  Class  Certificate  is 
awarded  for  the  best  exhibit  monthly.  Plants  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  collections  of  Pears  were  the 
order  of  the  programme  on  Friday  evening.  Mr. 
Allen,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  L.  Cotter,  West  Coker, 
was  first  with  a  magnificent  bloom  grown  in  a 
seven  inch  pot ;  and  Mr.  E.  Mitchell,  gardener  to 
Mr.  G.  Troyte-Chafyn-Grove,  North  Coker  House, 
was  first  for  a  collection  of  six  varieties  of  Pears. 
Special  prizes  were  given  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Paynter 
for  the  best  Chrysanthemum  plant  with  not  less  than 
three  blooms  in  a  pot  not  exceeding  eight  inches. 
Mr.  Gear,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Cox,  was  first :  Mr. 
Biss,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Bradford,  was  second  ;  Mr. 
Appleby,  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Lampier-Bide,  was 
third. — At  the  next  meeting  in  December  Mr.  H. 
Southcombe  will  interest  his  audience  with  garden 
pests  and  insects,  illustrated  with  the  microscope. — 
The  society  is  open  to  all  gardeners  or  any  gentlemen 
interested  in  garden  work. 


THE  OLDFIELD  NURSERIES, 
ALTRINCHAM. 

As  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  Altrincham  is  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Canal  City,  and  a  few  minutes’  run 
on  the  South  Junction  line  brings  one  in  touch  with 
the  headquarters  of  Messrs.  William  Clibran  &  Son, 
whose  home  nurseries  extend  to  something  like  120 
acres  here,  and  at  Stamford,  by  Bowdon.  About 
four  acres  are  covered  with  glass,  and  the  ranges  of 
houses  are  constantly  increasing.  Then  there  are 
also  nurseries  of  similar  extent — a  matter  of  125 
acres — in  Wales,  whilst  at  the  city  establishment  in 
Market  Street,  Manchester,  is  the  cut  flower  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  bulb  and  seed  warehouses 

It  is  now  close  upon  thirty  years  since  the  firm 
was  founded  by  Mr.  William  Clibran,  who  rightly 
prides  himself  upon  the  huge  development  of  the 
business  from  the  modest  lines  laid  down  by  him  in 
the  earlier  days,  and  which  now  finds  employment 
for  a  permanent  staff  of  between  200  and  250  hands. 
Each  department  has  its  separate  head,  each  working 
with  that  quiet  and  orderly  intent  to  the  one  end 
which  leads  to,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to, 
the  successful  issue  of  a  large  business  of  this  kind. 
An  important  element  in  this  respect  is  the  fact  that 
an  old  servant  is  rarely  lost  sight  of,  many  of  the 
nursery  employees  having  been  here  for  a  lengthy 
period,  one  particularly,  who,  in  the  early  history  of 
the  firm  wheeled  the  barrow  to  the  station  is  now 
charge  d'affaires  in  the  herbaceous  department.  We 


mention  this  because  we  think  it  illustrates  emphati¬ 
cally  the  excellent  example  set  by  this  firm  by  which 
an  opportunity  of  promotion  is  held  out  to  the 
employee  who  takes  a  real  interest  in  his  work  in 
his  own  behalf  and  that  of  the  firm  he  serves. 

Now,  as  to  the  nurseries.  A  leading  feature  at  this 
moment,  is,  of  course,  the  "  ’Mums,”  which,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  have  several  houses 
devoted  to  them  in  a  really  magnificent  display.  M. 
R.  Ballantine,  carmine-lilac,  is  seen  in  excellent 
form  ;  Reine  d’Angleterre,  an  immense  flower,  a 
sort  of  glorified  Etoile  de  Lyon  is  well  developed, 
and  very  noticeable.  Van  den  Heede  is  doing  well 
here,  and  a  sport  from  this  variety,  a  rose  pink  with 
silvery  reverse,  was  shown  us.  International,  a  new 
Japanese  sort,  is  shown  very  well,  and  Primrose 
League  is  fully  equal  to  those  we  have  anywhere 
seen  this  season.  Mrs.  C.  H,  Payne  is  of  excellent 
character,  and  very  full  ;  whilst  the  blood-red  seed¬ 
ling,  Col.  C.  T.  Bourne,  from  Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  is 
shown  in  fine  form.  C.  H.  Curtis,  the  new  yellow  is 
in  splendid  order,  fully  maintaining  its  excellent 
reputation.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hammil,  a  rich  lemon,  not 
often  met  with,  is  delicate  and  refined,  whilst  Wil¬ 
fred  Marshall  is  a  shade  or  two  deeper.  Some 
beautiful  examples  of  Rose  Wynne  are  shown. 
Lord  Lisburne,  an  excellent  seedling,  from  G.  C. 
Schwabe,  is  a  very  full,  rich  golden-red,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  best  raised  by  Messrs.  Cli¬ 
bran.  Amiral  Avellan  is  not  quite  finished,  although 
giving  evidence  of  doing  well.  Robert  Flowerday, 
one  of  the  good  old  sorts  that  cannot  yet  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  is  still  holding  its  own.  Close  at  hand 
we  find  another  seedling  of  considerable  promise, 
opening  with  a  tinge  of  pink  and  finishing  white,  one, 
probably,  that  will  be  heard  of  frequently,  when  a 
name  has  been  found  for  it.  W.  H.  Fowler  is  one 
of  the  best  yellows,  though  not  a  big  one.  L’Aigle 
des  Alpes  is  a  very  large  incurved  flower,  reddish- 
crimson  with  golden  reverse,  very  full  and  rich,  but 
probably  should  be  seen  in  a  later  stage  to  be 
viewed  at  its  best.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  coming 
variety.  Another  Japanese  incurved  seedling  is  Mr. 
A.  Calderbank,  of  considerable  promise,  being  in 
colour  similar  to  Duchess  of  York.  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Shea  is  giving  ample  promise  of  some  fine  examples 
of  this  charming  variety,  probably  some  of  the 
largest  that  will  be  seen  this  season.  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Beer,  a  known  variety,  is  a  rosy-purple,  with  silvery 
reverse.  J.  Agate,  the  new  incurved  of  the  true 
type  is  in  very  flue  form.  W.  W.  Astor,  a  lovely 
specimen  and  true  to  its  character,  with  high  disc,  is 
well  developed. 

Mrs.  Shorland  Ball,  a  petite  white,  is  very  charm¬ 
ingly  dwarf.  Of  the  hairy  types,  a  much  more  vivid 
specimen  than  in  the  case  of  Hairy  Wonder, 
although  not  so  large  a  flower,  is  Chrysanthemiste 
Delaux.  To  our  mind  the  spines  light  up  better, 
being  especially  distinct  towards  the  tips  of  the 
petals,  and,  so  to  speak,  emphasises  the  truecharacter 
of  the  hirsute  section.  A.  H.  Fewkes  is  a  rich 
golden,  and,  like  W.  H.  Lincoln,  is  very  dwarf  and 
sturdy.  Mr.  G.  Whittle  is  a  massive  creamy-white. 
Another  new  incurved  is  M.  J.  Ginet,  carmine- 
amaranth,  a  pretty  specimen,  putting  one  in  mind  of 
a  glorified  Dr.  Sharp.  Lady  Dartmouth  is  a  true 
incurved  creamy- white,  tipped  with  a  slight  suspicion 
of  yellow,  but  nevertheless  sufficiently  distinct  to  be 
noticeable  and  pleasing  in  effect.  It  is  of  great 
depth,  4^  in.  to  5  in.,  and  is  fairly  early. 

Of  the  many  other  good  things  we  have  only 
space  to  mention  L'lsere  (lemon-white),  President 
Carnot,  Mons.  Chas.  Molin,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche 
(tipped  green),  King  of  Chrysanthemums,  and 
Commandant  Blussett.  The  foliage  throughout  is 
well  up  to  the  blooms,  healthy,  and  of  excellent 
substance.  So  noticeable  was  this  feature  that  it  is 
really  deserving  of  more  than  passing  remark. 

The  single  Chrysanthemums  form  a  pleasing 
section,  undoubtedly  increasing  in  favour  with  the 
general  public,  a  development  which  we  quite  antici¬ 
pate  will  be  very  marked  before  another  season  has 
passed. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Crossley  is  a  pure  snow-white  tipped 
rosy-pink,  which  forms  a  well-defined  circle  round 
the  flower.  Mrs.  E.  Coward  is  a  shade  of  lovely  sal- 
mon-pink,  and,  coupled  with  Mrs.F.W.Travers,  form 
two  of  the  very  best  yet  sent  out.  The  last-named 
variety  is  a  rich  dark  velvety-crimson,  equal  to  that 
of  Pelargonium  H.  Jacoby,  and  is  really  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  variety  of  unique  character  with  a  yellow 
centre.  It  commences  to  flower  in  October,  and  is 


a  fragrant  variety — like  heliotrope  in  smell — which 
is  distinctly  noticeable  in  passing.  Miss  Travers, 
a  canary  yellow,  is  also  good ;  Mrs.  Geo.  Wilkes  a 
very  free  flowering  pure  white,  with  clear  yellow  disc 
and  slightly  incurved  petals.  Dorothy  Ferguson  is 
also  a  good  yellow,  very  dwarf  and  fragrant.  In 
addition  there  is  a  large  number  of  unnamed  seed¬ 
lings,  very  pretty,  and  of  promising  character. 

Tea  Roses  are  a  speciality  with  our  Altrincham 
friends.  They  are  grown  in  pots  exclusively  for 
private  trade.  'Here  they  are  in  their  thousands  of 
pcpnlar  varieties,  destitute,  of  course,  just  now,  of 
bloom,  and  more  noteworthy  still  free  of  mildew, 
greenfly  or  spider.  The  introduction  Campbell’s 
Lemon  Oil,  and  fumigating  insectiside,  now  so  well- 
known,  has  so  great  a  reputation  as  hardly  to  need 
reference ;  but  Clibran  introduced  this  with  a 
previously-obtained  knowledge  of  its  efficacy,  and 
probably  no  similar  specific  enjoys  so  large  a  sale 
to-day,  Another  point  worth  noticing  is  the  fact 
that  these  Roses  are  never  turned  out — always 
housed  and  acclimatised  without  heat.  The  roots 
and  wood  goto  customers  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion  for  actively  starting  as  soon  as  put  into  warmth. 
Some  more  definite  idea  of  the  scale  upon  which 
this  department  is  carried  out  will  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  some  several  houses  measuring  150  ft.  by 
30  ft.  are  filled  to  repletion.  Vines  are  grown  under 
similar  conditions,  and  are  also  a  large  department. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  of  which  some  30,000  have 
been  forced  already,  are  strongly  in  evidence,  choice 
and  fragrant,  whilst  Cyclamen  and  Bouvardias 
occupy  a  considerable  section  of  their  own.  Of  Tree 
Carnations  Messrs.  Clibran  have  a  wide  range,  one 
particularly  worthy  of  mention  being  Dr.  W.  G. 
Grace,  a  seedling  very  fine  and  full.  About  an  acre 
of  Paeonies  just  planted  were  worthy  of  observation, 
whilst  the  herbaceous  plants  could  only  show  the 
ground  they  occupied,  some  4J  acres  or  so. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  comparative  rarities, 
among  them  being  many  old  favourites  in  New 
Holland  plants  indoors,  which  many  gardeners  say 
have  gone  out  of  cultivation,  but  which  are  never¬ 
theless  frequently  asked  for,  and  which  can  here  be 
readily  supplied.  Here,  also,  we  have  a  large  stock 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  climbers,  including  many  of 
the  rarer  kinds. 

Fruit  trees  form  another  very  large  section.  The 
chief  feature  noticeable  is  the  exceptionally  heavy 
character  of  the  fibrous  roots  as  distinct  from  the 
prong-like  roots,  i.e.,  coarse  and  destitute  of  fibre.  The 
Cheshire  soil  adapts  itself  very  excellently  to  the  free 
production  of  fibrous-rooted  species.  The  specimens 
we  saw  in  passing  through  the  packing  department, 
where  some  hundreds  of  trees  were  in  course  of 
preparation  for  transit,  struck  us  with  their 
excellent  condition — all  set,  with  their  fruiting  spurs 
looking  well  for  a  future  season's  harvest. 

The  sundries  department  has  entirely  a  kingdom 
of  its  own  and  probably  no  better  arrangement 
could  be  devised  than  the  plan  adopted  here,  by 
which  an  extensive  stove  some  100  ft.  long  by  16  ft. 
wide  is  divided  into  sections  with  sliding  doors  in 
which  are  located  stocks  of  all  the  principal 
sundries  in  daily  request  by  private  gardeners.  So 
great  is  the  turnover  that  this  stove  is  in  one  man’s 
charge,  who  as  stovekeeper  keeps  the  record  in  and 
out. 

And  a  word  about  the  packing  department.  Good 
work  in  packing  cannot  be  obtained  where  there  is 
only  a  cramped  or  confined  space,  and,  alive  to  this 
fact,  Messrs.  Clibran  have  provided  thair  packing 
department  with  extensive  shedding  divided  into  two 
bays,  the  main  gable  being  fitted  with  a  travelling 
crane,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 
This  latter  fitting  is  somewhat  exceptional  in  a 
nursery,  but  we  observed  ample  evidence  of  the 
necessity  for  it  in  the  work  passing  to  and  fro. 
The  whole  range  of  buildings  is  extensive  and  well- 
fitted,  both  steam  and  gas  engines  being  employed. 
We  said  at  the  opening  of  this  article  that  Mr. 
Clibran  rightly  looked  upon  the  development  of  his 
business  with  pride,  but  it  is  a  pride  that  is  unosten¬ 
tatious,  and  one  that  rightly  springs  from  a  knowledge 
that  a  good  article  at  a  moderate,  figure  has  in  the 
past,  and  will  still  enable  his  stafl  of  travellers — 
some  six  in  number  —to  still  further  spread  and 
develop  the  business  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Clibran  & 
Sons.  _ _ 

Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture.  By  tdwm 
Molyneux.  Eighth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work  yet 
written  on  this  subject.  Price,  is.;  post  free,  is.  2d.  Publisher 
Gardening  World,  i,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand, London,  W.C. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  The  Editor. 


The  Orchids  mentioned  below  were  certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  12th  inst. 

Laeliocattleya  callistoglossa  ignescens.  Nov. 
var. — This  bigeneric  hybrid  was  derived  from  Laelia 
purpurata,  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii.  The  sepals  are  washed  with  lilac  on 
a  white  ground.  The  petals  are  darker  and  lilac 
purple.  The  orbicular  lip  is  intense,  velvety  crimson- 
purple,  bold,  rich,  and  handsome.  The  tube  is 
crimson,  with  yellow  lines  internally,  and  two  yellow 
eye-like  spots  iD  the  threat.  The  variety  is  an 
acquisition  to  this  class  of  Orchids.  First-class 
Certificate.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Laeliocattleya  Semiramis.  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. — 
The  seed  parent  in  this  case  was  Laelia  Perinii,  and 
the  pollen  bearer  Cattleya  gaskeliana.  The  sepals 
and  long,  elliptic  petals  are  of  a  charming,  soft  lilac. 
The  undulated  and  crisp  lip  is  dark  purple.  The 
tube  is  purple  internally  and  striped  with  white  lines, 
and  there  is  a  large  white  blotch  in  the  throat.  It  is 
a  bold  and  telling  hybrid,  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cypripedium  Milo  var.  Grandis.  Nov.  var. — 
The  seed  parent  of  this  splendid  Cypripedium  was 
C.  insigne  Chantini  and  the  pollen  bearer  was 
C.  oenanthum  superbum,  and  the  progeny  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  improvement  on  either.  The  large, 
dorsal  sepal  is  orbicular,  marbled,  and  blotched  with 
rich,  glossy  crimson-brown  on  a  greenish-yellow 
ground,  and  there  is  a  broad  white  band  round  the 
apex.  The  spathulate  petals  are  of  a  rich  shining 
dark  brown  with  a  yellow,  wavy  edge.  The  large 
and  massive  lip  is  rich,  dark  chestnut-brown.  The 
plant  is  as  dwarf  as  it  is  handsome,  and  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  numerous  Cypripediums  in  cultivation. 
First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cattleya  labiata  Miss  Clara  Measures.  Nov. 
var. — The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  beautiful  variety 
are  pure  white,  and  the  ground  colour  of  the  lip  is 
also  of  the  same  hue.  The  purple-blue  shade  in  the 
interior  of  the  tube  and  the  blotch  of  the  same  colour 
on  the  lip.  are  the  most  distinctive  features  of  this 
handsome  Cattleya.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.,  Albans. 

Cypripedium  Marchioness  of  Salisbury. 
Nov  hyb. — The  seed  parent  of  this  Cypripedium 
was  C.  bellatulum  which  was  crossed  with  C. 
barbatum  superbum  Sander's  var.  The  dorsal  sepal 
is  white  in  the  centre,  mottled  purple,  and  having  a 
broad  band  of  rich  purple  towards  the  sides.  The 
broadly  oblong  petals  are  densely  spotted  with 
purple  on  a  white  ground,  The  lip  is  large  and  dark 
purple.  The  leaves  are  handsomely  tesselated  with 
dark  green  on  a  grey  ground.  It  is  a  handsome 
Sliperwort.  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co. 

Laeliocattleya  Othello,  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. — This 
was  obtained  from  Cattleya  maxima  peruviana 
crossed  with  Laelia  elegans  Turneri  ;  and  the  seed 
was  sown  in  18S7.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  clear, 
bright  purple.  The  rich  purple  hue  of  the  wavy  lip 
runs  down  into  the  throat  in  the  form  of  purple 
lines.  The  tube  is  white  on  both  surfaces.  Award 
of  Merit.  Charles  Ingram,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Bond),  Elstead  House,  Godaiming. 

Cattleya  Lady  Ingram,  Nov.  hyb. — This  new 
hybrid  was  derived  from  C.  Eldorado,  crossed  with 
C.  dowiana  aurea,  and  the  seed  was  sown  in  18S8. 
The  sepals  are  white  washed  with  nankin  yellow. 
The  petals  have  an  additional  faint  tint  of  lilac. 
The  lip  is  soft  purple  with  darker  veins,  and  its  tube 
is  pale  yellow  deepening  to  gold  towards  the  base. 
The  hybrid  is  pretty  and  remarkably  distinct. 
Award  of  Merit.  Charles  Ingram,  Esq. 

Cattleya  Cecilia,  Nov.  Hyb. — The  seed  bearer  in 
this  case  was  C.  lawrenceana,  which  determines  the 
curvature  of  the  lip,  and  the  pollen  bearer  was  C. 
Trianaei.  The  seed  was  sown  in  1888.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  well  folded  back,  and  of  a  clear, 
beautiful  lilac.  The  orbicular,  bifid  lamina  of  the 
lip  is  of  a  soft  lilac,  with  a  band  of  dark  purple 
across  the  base.  The  tube  internally  is  striped  with 
purple  and  yellow  lines  on  a  white  grouud.  Award 
of  Merit.  Charles  Ingram,  Esq. 

Luddemannia  triloba — There  were  thirty  two 
flowers  on  a  pendulous  reap',  2J  ft  long,  upon  the 
plant  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Laurence,  Bart,  (grower 


Mr.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  It  was  grown 
in  a  basket.  The  sepals  are  brown  externally  and 
chestnut-red  internally.  The  petals  are  orange  with 
a  few  crimson  spots  at  the  base.  The  lip  is  orange 
likewise,  with  a  crimson  blotch  at  the  base.  First- 
class  Certificate. 

Cypripedium  pollettianum  Burford  Var,  Nov. 
var. — The  flowers  are  of  a  great  size  with  a  roundly 
ovate,  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  white  with  black  spots 
in  lines  along  the  centre.  The  petals  arerosy-purple 
spotted  with  black  at  the  base.  The  lip  is  dark 
purple  and  shining.  Award  of  Merit,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart. 

Pleurothallis  longissima — This  has  long 
racemes  of  strongly  scented,  straw-yellow  flowers. 
Botanical  Certificate.  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell. 

Masdevallia  abbreviata. — The  white  flowers 
of  this  species  are  white  with  gold  tails  and  spotted 
with  purple  internally.  Botanical  Certificate.  R.  I. 
Measures,  Esq. 

Coelogyne  gardneriana. — The  sepals  and  petals 
of  this  distinct-lcoking  species  are  pure  white,  and 
the  lip  lemon-yellow.  The  raceme  is  pendulous,  and 
the  bases  of  the  erect  segments  are  grasped  with  a 
greenish-white  bract.  Botanical  Certificate.  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Phalaenopsis  denticulata. — The  pale  yellow 
sepals  aDd  petals  are  spotted  transversely  with  brown. 
The  ridg:  d  lip  has  a  white  brush  of  hairs  at  the  apex. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Glas- 
nevin. 

Spateoglottis  pubescens. — The  sepals  and 
petals  of  this  pretty  species  are  pale  yellow,  and  the 
lip  golden-yellow  dotted  crimson  on  the  centre. 
Botanical  Certificate,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Glas- 
nevin. 

— - - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

The  undermentioned  Chrysanthemums  received 
First-class  Certificates  at  the  hands  of  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
at  the  meeting  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Mon¬ 
day,  November  nth  : — 

Dolly.— This  is  a  very  neat  pompon  of  more 
than  ordinary  size,  well  and  compactly  built,  the 
outer  florets  being  much  reflexed.  In  colour  it  is  a 
bright  yellow.  Dr  Walker,  Wimbledon. 

George  Haigh  is  a  sport  from  Robert  Pctfield. 
In  colour  it  is  a  lovely  rose-carmine,  shaded  heavily 
with  bronze.  The  ranks  of  the  incurved  section 
have  here  received  a  manifest  enrichment.  Mr. 
Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead. 

John  Lightfoot.— A  medium-sized  Japanese 
variety,  with  petals  slightly  notched  at  the  apices. 
In  colour  it  is  a  deep  rosy-pink,  the  edges  of  the 
florets  being  tipped  with  carmine,  and  lined  occa¬ 
sionally  with  rosy-violet.  Mr.  Robert  Owen. 

Mrs.  H.  Weeks  is  a  truly  magnificent  Japanese 
variety,  with  broad  massive  petals  drooping  some¬ 
what,  but  slightly  incurving  at  the  tips.  In  colour 
it  is  a  pure  white,  occasionally  striated  or  suffused 
with  pink.  Mr.  H.  Weeks  (gardener  to  Lady  Byron), 
Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby. 

Major  Bonaffon. — Here  we  get  a  huge,  globular, 
incurved  bloom  of  a  rich  deep  yellow.  It  is  evidently 
a  favourite,  for  it  was  sent  in  fine  condition  by  no 
less  than  four  exhibitors,  viz.,  Mr.  Mease  (gardener 
to  A.  Tate,  Esq  ),  Downside,  Leatherhead  ;  Mr.  W. 
H.  Lees  (gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq  ),  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet ;  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Elstree,  Herts;  and 
Mr.  H.  J  Jones,  Lewisham.  The  blooms  shown  by 
Mr.  Mease  were,  however,  adjudged  to  be  superior 
to  the  rest,  and  the  certificate  was  accordingly 
awarded  to  him. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Stubbs. — A  grand  single,  this;  of 
large  size  with  long  pointed,  pure  white  florets.  It 
should  prove  a  decided  acquisition.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Mrs.  G.  West. — This  is  a  massive  incurved 
Japanese  variety,  almost  globular  in  shape,  rosy 
magenta  in  colour,  with  a  lighter  reverse.  Mr.  H. 
J.  Jones. 

Oceana  is  a  huge  incurved  Japanese  form  with 
broad  floiets  of  great  substance  and  clear  sulphur- 
yellow  in  hue.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. 

Arona  has  full  deep  blooms  of  a  bronzy-orange 
shade,  passing  to  orange  in  the  centre  and  with  some¬ 
what  pointed  florets  It  belongs  to  the  Japanese 
section.  Mr  H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Cedar  Lodge, 
Burgess  Hill. 


Clinton  Chalfant. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
decorative  varieties  that  have  made  their  appearance 
for  some  time,  and  should  prove  a  first  class  market 
sort.  The  blooms  are  of  medium  size  and  rich 
yellow  in  colour,  whilst  the  outer  florets  reflex  con¬ 
siderably,  giving  great  depth  to  the  flower.  Mr  W. 
J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

Annie  Heard.— Here  we  have  another  grand 
market  plant.  It  flowers  with  great  freedom,  and 
each  bloom  carries  two  or  three  rows  of  the  pure 
white  florets.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

Baron  de  Buffieres. — The  blooms  of  this 
charming  Japanese  variety  are  of  a  lovely  shade  of 
rose  and  the  florets  are  long  and  intermingling-  Mr. 
W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill. 

Mdlle  A.  de  Galbert  is  one  of  the  best  white 
Japanese  varieties  that  have  been  forthcoming  this 
season.  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche.— For  description  see 
list  of  plants  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  October  29th.  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

Le  Moucherotte. — For  description  see  list  of 
Chrysanthemums  certificated  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  November  2nd.  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

Ewan  Cameron.— A  superb  single  market  sort 
this.  The  plants  are  exceedingly  dwarf  and  very 
floriferous.  The  flowers  are  pure  white.  Mr.  E.  C 
Goble,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 


The  undermentioned  subjects  were  certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  12th  inst.  : — 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Dracaena  latifolia  — The  leaves  of  a  good-sized 
plant  of  this  bold  and  handsome  Dracaena  are  2  ft. 
to  2$  ft.  long,  and  3  in.  to  4J  in.  wide.  They  are 
also  dark  greeD,  and  shining  on  both  surfaces,  very 
leathery,  and  very  durable  for  decorative  purposes, 
large  specimens  retaining  their  foliage  right  down  to 
the  pot.  The  plant  is  propagated  from  side  shoots 
obtained  from  old  plants  cut  down.  It  is  very  rare 
in  cultivation.  First-class  Certificate.  H.  O'Hagan, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Last),  River  Home,  Hampton 
Court. 

Pentstemon  Cobaea. — In  this  we  have  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  striking  of  the  species  of  this 
genus.  The  radical  leaves  are  ovate,  the  cauline 
ones  oblong,  and  all  are  dark  green  and  glossy, 
The  flower  stems  are  2^  ft.  high,  and  on  the  upper 
half  bear  cymes  of  large,  pale  lilac  flowers,  mottled 
purple,  with  a  purple  line  along  the  middle  of  each. 
Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  W.  Bain),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Polystichum  constrictum  (Marshall).  —  The 
fronds  of  this  beautiful  evergreen  Fern  are  tripin- 
nateand  usually  narrow  (i£  in.),  though  occasionally 
they  are  widened  to  3  in.  The  dark  green  pinnae 
are  closely  arranged,  and  usually  overlap  one 
another  in  a  pleasing  and  interesting  way.  Award  of 
Merit.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Auchenraith,  Bexley. 

Rhododendron  Numa. — The  flowers  of  this  hand¬ 
some  variety  are  of  a  rich  orange-red  or  scarlet,  and 
of  large  size  considering  the  parentage.  It  was 
derived  from  R.  indico-javanicum,  itself  a  cross 
between  Lord  Wolseley  and  R.  indicum  Stella 
(Azalea  indica  Stella  of  gardens).  The  whole  series, 
showing  the  exact  parentage  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  who  are  as  energetic 
as  ever  in  improving  this  fine  class  of  plants.  Award 
of  Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Vicar  of  Bray. — The  blooms 
of  this  beautiful  Japanese  variety  are  orange-red, 
with  a  golden  reverse  to  the  florets,  and  measure 
about  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  florets  are  much  and 
beautifully  interlaced  with  one  another,  Award  of 
Merit.  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill  Maidenhead. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston. — In  this 
we  have  a  beautiful  new  incurved  variety,  measuring 
4!  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  of  close  and  solid  • 
build  with  rosy-pink,  blunt  petals  of  the  true 
incurved  type.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Robert  Ow'en. 

Chrysanthemum  Robin  Adair. — This  is  classed 
as  a  Japanese  Anemone,  and  has  very  numerous, 
regularly  recurving,  soft  blush-pink  rays.  The 
hemispherical  disc  is  prominent,  with  pale  yellow  and 
soft  purple  colours  intermixed.  Award  of  Merit. 
Mr.  Robert  Owen. 

Chrysanthemum  Arona. — For  description  of 
this  variety,  see  above.  Award  of  Merit.  H. 
Briscce-Ironside,  Esq. 

Chrysanthemum  Annie  Heard. — For  descrip¬ 
tion,  see  above.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  W.  J.  God¬ 
frey. 
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Chrysanthemum  Oceana. — See  p.  190  for  des¬ 
cription.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley. 

Chrysanthemum  Clinton  Chalfant.— For  des¬ 
cription  of  this  fine  decorative  variety  see  p.  190. 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.W.J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon 

- -4- - 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


We  are  now  well  into  the  dull  season,  and  the 
flower  garden  will  no  longer  be  able  to  boast  of  its 
bright  patches  of  floral  beauty.  Summer  cannot 
always  last,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  it  cannot, 
or  a  little  space  must  be  allowed  the  plants  wherein 
to  rest  and  recruit  their  energies  in  readiness  for 
another  season.  But  if  the  plants  are  to  rest  the 
gardener  must  not,  for  every  season  brings  its  tale  of 
work  to  be  performed,  and  autumn  is  certainly  not 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  Whereas  in  the  summer 
the  light  of  the  sun  was  with  us  early  in  the  day  and 
stayed  until  late  in  the  evening,  now  it  is  imperative 
that  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  every  fine 
day,  for  not  only  are  these  likely  to  be  scarce,  but 
they  are  very  much  curtailed  in  length.  The  ring 
of  the  scythe  and  the  whirr  of  the  mowing  machine 
will  now  no  longer  be  heard,  for  the  grass  has  well- 
nigh  ceased  to  grow.  Gravel  paths,  however,  must 
still  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  roller  must 
still  be  passed  over  them  occasionally  to  preserve 
a  firm  and  even  surface.  The  leaves  have  at  last 
fallen  as  low  as  they  can,  much  to  the  gardener’s 
relief,  and  after  the  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds  close 
to  the  mansion  have  been  cleared  of  any  that  may 
remain,  the  rake  and  the  broom  must  be  busily  plied 
in  the  outlying  grounds,  or  else  we  shall  have  the 
dried  leaves  merrily  skipping  from  shrubbery  and 
copse  across  the  intervening  spaces,  and  things  will 
never  be  tidy.  As  socn  as  the  leaves  have  been 
gathered  into .  heaps  they  should  be  carted  away 
without  delay  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  abide 
— and  rot.  Whatever  trouble  may  be  expended  in 
thus  gathering  them  in  from  far  and  near  it  will  be 
more  than  compensated  for  by  their  value  as 
manure,  especially  if  the  soil  of  the  garden  is 
naturally  heavy. 

Planting  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. — This  must 
proceed  apace,  taking  every  advantage  of  the  open 
weather,  for  there  is  no  time  like  the  present  for  this 
kind  of  work,  and  it  may  be  that  the  vacancies 
caused  in  the  shrubberies  by  last  year's  inclemencies 
have  not  yet  been  all  made  good.  See  to  it  that  the 
soil  is  well  settled  all  round  the  roots  of  such  trees 
and  shrubs  as  are  shifted,  by  means  of  a  good  water¬ 
ing.  Support,  too,  will  in  many  cases  be  necessary, 
and  this  will  need  very  careful  attention. 

Pruning  Deciduous  Trees. — Some  gardeners 
prefer  to  defer  the  pruning  of  deciduous  subjects 
until  spring,  being  of  opinion  that  frost  is  not  so 
likely  to  prove  harmful  to  an  unpruned  bush  as  to  a 
pruned  one.  We  believe  in  cutting  now,  however, 
for  as  everyone  knows  who  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  flower  gardens  there  is  always  far  more  pres¬ 
sure  of  work  in  the  spring  time,  and  putting  the 
pruning  off  till  then  often  means  that  it  is  scamped 
or  not  done  at  all.  A  more  important  reason  even 
than  this  is  that  when  deciduous  shrubs  are  pruned 
soon  after  the  leaves  have  fdllen,  any  movement  of 
the  sap  that  may  take  place  afterwards,  and  there  is 
usually  a  little,  is  distributed  only  amongst  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  buds  that  are  left,  instead  of  amongst 
the  larger  quantity.  The  survivors  can  scarcely  fail 
to  profit  by  this  increased  store  of  nourishment,  and 
break  away  much  more  strongly  in  the  spriDg. 

Roses. — These  are  so  popular  and  are  grown  in 
such  quantities  that  in  gardens  of  any  size  there  is 
usually  more  or  less  shifting  to  be  done,  old  or 
worthless  plants  to  be  rooted  out  and  new  ones  sub¬ 
stituted,  or  vacancies  occurring  from  deaths  to  be 
made  good.  The  hybrid  perpetuals  may  be  planted 
now  inordinary  soils  without  fear  of  their  sustaining 
injury.  Those  belonging  to  the  Tea  section  had 
better  wait  until  spring,  as  they  are  so  much  more 
tender  than  the  H.  Ps.  In  all  cases  avoid  planting 
when  the  ground  is  wet  and  heavy  from  recent  rains, 
as  to  plant  under  such  conditions  is  in  many  instances 
only  signing  the  death-warrant  of  the  plants.  It 
will  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  localities 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  very  retentive  nature  it  will  be 
better  to  put  off  planting  altogether  until  the  spring. 
Where  the  soil  is  light  and  well  drained  enough  to 
admit  of  the  plants  being  transferred  to  their  per¬ 


manent  quarters  now  a  good  mulching  of  short 
manure  should  be  given  as  soon  afterwards  as  con¬ 
venient — in  any  case  before  severe  frost  sets  in. 

Autumn  Pruning. — As  a  rule  bushes  that  are 
pruned  in  the  autumn  break  away  sooner  and  come 
into  bloom  earlier  than  these  pruned  in  the  spring. 
In  the  southern  counties,  therefore,  a  portion  may 
be  attended  to  now,  the  others  waiting  till  the  later 
season.  A  longer  blooming  season  is  thus  obtained. 
In  northern  localities,  however,  where  the  winters 
are  usually  rather  more  severe  it  is  safer  to  get  the 
brunt  of  the  winter  over  before  the  knife  or  the 
secateurs  are  called  into  play. 
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The  Planting  of'  Fruit  Trees  will  now  be  the 
most  engrossing  task  in  this  department.  Last  year, 
owing  to  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winter,  the 
planting  season  was  considerably  curtailed.  As  we 
know  not  what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us  it 
is  as  well  to  make  a  start  betimes  when  mueh  shift¬ 
ing  is  to  be  done,  or  else  a  month  or  so  of  wintry 
weather  will  sadly  retard  matters.  In  most  cases 
the  orders  for  fruit  trees  will  have  been  dispatched 
long  ere  this,  and  most  of  these  orders  will  have  been 
executed.  As  fast  as  the  crates  containing  the  trees 
come  to  hand,  they  should  be  unpacked  and  the  trees 
laid  in  by  the  heels  in  a  vacant  spot  of  ground  till 
required.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  nurseryman  to 
to  keep  the  roots  o&t  of  ground  until  they  are 
shrivelled,  and  then  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  those 
who  supplied  them  for  sending  them  bad  stuff,  in  the 
event  of  their  failing  to  give  satisfaction,  Before 
planting,  all  bruised  or  broken  roots  must  be  cut 
clean  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  for  if  left  they  only 
serve  to  spread  canker  and  decay.  All  trees  should 
receive  a  good  heavy  mulching  of  short,  partially 
decomposed  stable  manure,  say  to  the  depth  of  from 
tw'o  to  three  inches.  This  should  extend  as  far 
round  the  stem  as  the  roots  of  theyoung  tree. 

Wet  weather  will  necessarily  hinder  operations 
very  materially,  especially  where  the  soil  is  a  very 
heavy  loam.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  a  very  bad 
practice  to  attempt  to  work  upon  it  unless  it  is  fairly 
dry,  otherwise  it  becomes  as  hard  as  a  brickfield,  and 
the  tender  roots  of  the  young  trees  meet  with  a  very 
unkindly  reception  when  trying  to  penetrate  it.  In 
such  cases  it  is  better  to  defer  planting  until  the 
spring  unless  the  autumn  proves  very  dry  and 
favourable. 
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FRUIT  UNDER  GLASS. 


Pot  Vines. — The  buds  of  those  that  were  started 
early,  as  advised,  will  now  be  swelling  nicely  and 
commencing  to  break.  Keep  up  the  regular  sy ring¬ 
ings  each  day,  and  maintain  a  kindly  humid  atmo¬ 
sphere  throughout.  The  temperature  may  now  be 
slightly  raised  and  should  not  be  suffered  to  fall 
below  48°  Fahr  by  night,  although  if  it  stands  at  50° 
it  will  be  all  the  better. 

Early  Permanent  Vines. — Preparations  must 
now  be  made  for  getting  this  house  ready  for  starting 
with  the  beginning  of  December.  After  the  house 
has  been  given  the  usual  washing  the  canes  must 
receive  a  thorough  overhauling  subsequent  to  their 
being  pruned.  Barking  the  canes  is  practised  in  the 
majority  of  places  throughout  the  country,  although 
there  are  some  that  aver  that  it  is  an  unnatural  and 
uncalled-for  process.  It  is  true  that  mischief  is 
often  done  if  the  work  is  entrusted  solely  to 
inexperienced  workmen,  who  scrape  away  most 
industriously  until  the  wood  is  laid  bare  in  sundry 
places.  Such  a  method  of  procedure  cannot  fail  to 
be  harmful  in  the  first  degree  to  the  vines.  If 
disbarking  is  to  be  done  at  all  only  the  loosely 
adhering  particles  must  be  removed — that  is  to  say 
the  rough  outer  bark,  the  inner  being  left  intact.  A 
fair ly  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound  is 
perhaps  the  best  thing  to  wash  the  canes  with  after 
the  loose  bark  has  been  removed.  A  soft  brush 
should  be  used  for  applying  it.  After  several  light 
washings  with  the  Gishurst,  the  canes  may  be 
anointed  with  a  mixture  of  Gishurst  Compound  and 
clay,  well  stirred  up  with  luke-warm  water  until  it 
is  of  the  consistency  of  thick  paint. 

The  borders  must  next  receive  a  little  attention. 
All  the  loose  soil  may  be  taken  off,  carefully  avoiding 
injuring  any  fibrous  roots  that  may  be  near  the 


surface.  A  dressing  of  good  loam  to  the  depth  of 
about  a  couple  of  inches  may  then  be  given.  When 
starting,  a  night  temperature  of  not  more  than 
450  may  be  maintained  for  the  first  week.  A  gentle 
shower  bath  with  tepid  water  with  the  syringe  during 
the  day  will  greatly  assist  the  swelling  of  the  buds. 

Late  Vineries. — Every  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood  here  If 
necessary  fire-heat  must  be  employed  in  order  that 
the  growths  shall  properly  mature  themselves 
previous  to  pruning.  Air  must  be  given  plentifully 
on  all  possible  occasions.  If  any  of  the  fruit  remains 
hanging  it  should  be  cut  at  once  and  bottled. 

Early  Peaches. — Where  it  is  desired  to  have 
Peaches  ripe  some  time  during  May  it  is  necessary 
to  get  a  house  ready  for  starting  soon  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  December.  The  trees  in  the  earliest 
house  may  therefore  be  pruned  without  delay.  If 
disbudding  and  the  laying  in  of  suitable  wood  has 
been  properly  attended  to  during  the  summer  months 
pruning  now  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
stem  and  the  larger  branches  may  then  be  washed 
with  a  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound,  the  necessary 
tying  being  done  afterwards.  To  force  Peaches  at 
all  hard,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
growth,  is  an  egregious  mistake.  They  must  be 
allowed  to  come  on  slowly.  At  the  commencement, 
therefore,  a  night  temperature  of  40°  Fahr.  will  be 
ample,  and  if  it  sinks  a  couple  of  degrees  lower  than 
this  on  cold  nights  it  will  not  matter.  In  the 
day  time, air  must  be  given  as  soon  as  the  thermometer 
of  the  house  indicates  48°  Fahr. — A.  S.  G. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 


Seakale. — The  late  frosts  have  done  much  to 
hasten  the  ripening  of  Seakale  crowns,  and  now  that 
their  leaves  have  completely  withered  off,  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  a  first  batch 
should  be  lifted  from  the  open  ready  for  forcing. 
The  forcing  of  Seakale  may  be  considered  a  matter 
of  little  importance,  it  is  so  easily  managed,  but 
there  is  usually  a  marked  difference  that  which  is 
well-grown,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  has 
been  neglected  and  treated  in  a  haphazard  mauner. 
The  great  object  is  to  have  it  solid,  and  yet  tender 
when  wanted,  and  to  obtain  this  it  must  not  be 
placed  in  too  strong  heat,  otherwise  the  growth 
becomes  drawn  and  stringy ;  the  cooler  it  can  be 
grown  consistent,  of  course,  with  keeping  up  the 
supply  the  better  quality  will  result. 

As  lifting  proceeds,  all  roots  that  are  large  enough 
for  forming,  future  plants  should  be  selected,  and  at 
once  cut  ready  for  planting.  The  importance  of 
preparing  them  so  soon  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
for  the  cut  at  the  top  becomes  calused  over,  and  the 
bud  formed  while  they  are  dormant  throughout  the 
winter.  The  cuttings  should  be  tied  up  in  bundles 
and  each  cut  square  across  at  the  top,  and  slanted 
at  the  other  end  for  distinction. 

There  are  many  places  suitable  for  growing  Seakale, 
but  none  seem  to  give  greater  satisfaction  than 
forcing  on  the  beds  of  leaves  which  have  recently 
collected,  and  have  a  slight  heat.  An  old  frame  or 
anything  of  a  similar  description  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient,  covering  the  same  with  boards,  then  finish¬ 
ing  off  with  a  layer  of  leaves  on  the  top. 

The  crowns  may  be  planted  three  inches  apart, 
and  any  ordinary  garden  soil  which  is  fairly  rich 
will  grow  them  well.  On  the  appearance  of  frost  a 
quantity  should  be  lifted  and  held  in  readiness  fer 
forcing,  otherwise  the  supply  may  become  short, 
which  means  disappointment  at  headquarters. 
Rhubarb  should  be  similarly  treated,  but  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  lifting  the  crowns  not  to  break 
the  roots  more  than  is  necessary. 

Broccoli.— -Now  is  a  convenient  time  to  laydown 
the  heads  of  Broccoli  towards  the  north,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  crop  has  made  unusual  growth 
this  autumn,  and  is  somewhat  soft ;  therefore,  the 
the  necessity  of  doing  whatever  is  possible  to  save 
them  from  disaster.  Asparagus  beds  should  have 
all  the  tops  cut  off  and  slightly  top-dressed  with 
well-rotted  manure. — James  Gibson,  Devonhurst, 
C  h  is  wick. _ _ _ 

New  Homes  in  the  ‘  Sunshine  State"  of  America. — 

Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  -Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years'  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year. 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated^ pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34 , 
Victoria  Sweet,  London,  S.VV. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Shrubberies. 

That  a  well-arraDged  and  properly  cared  for 
shrubbery  is  an  ornament  to  any  garden,  no  one,  we 
think,  will  deny.  We  may,  however,  go  a  little 
further  than  this,  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  say  that  a  badly-managed  shrubbery  is 
anything  but  an  ornament  to  a  garden,  and  certainly 
not  a  credit  to  the  gardener  who  looks  after  it, 
whether  he  be  professional  or  amateur.  Here  we 
have  an  instance  where  the  latter  is  able  to  crow  at 
the  former  and  say  that  he’s  not  so  much  better  than 
him  after  all,  despite  his  boasted  professional  training 
and  his  wondrous  accomplishments.  This  may  be 
seen  at  the  outset  to  be  a  rather  sweeping  statement 
to  make,  but  it  will  bear  looking  into.  To  judge  from 
the  number  of  ugly  ill-managed  shrubberies  we  see 
in  various  gardens  at  different  times  the  gardener  in 
many  cases  evidently  considers  that  they  are  of 
second-rate  importance,  and  turns  his  attention  to 
something  else,  with  the  result  that  they  are  allowed 
to  lapse  into  a  deplorable  state  of  chaotic  confusion, 
one  spoiling  the  other,  and  the  whole  collection  any¬ 
thing  but  beautiful  or  effective. 

When  making  a  shrubbery  close  to  the  house,  as  a 
rule  an  immediate  effect  is  desired,  and  planting  is 
done  pretty  thickly,  but  little  room  being  left  for 
subsequent  growth.  Now  we  would  not  say  a  word 
against  planting  for  immediate  effect.  By  all  means 
do  so  if  this  is  required,  but  do  not  placidly  go  to 
sleep  afterwards  with  the  idea  that  the  shrubbery  is 
finished  and  that  no  further  care  need  be  taken.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  trees  and  shrubs  will 
grow—  at  least  they  ought  to  do  if  they  are  properly 
planted  -  and  if  no  room,  or  at  least  but  very  little,  is 
allowed  for  expansion,  mischief  is  sure  to  result. 
Thinning  out  must  therefore  be  resorted  to  if  a  few 
good,  handsome  specimens  are  desired  in  preference 
to  a  larger  number  of  gouty,  deformed  and  miserably- 
stunted  objects  that  nobody  will  look  at,  and 
certainly  no  sane  person  admire. 

The  precise  plan  upon  which  thinning-out  is  to  be 
conducted  will,  of  course,  rest  entirely  with  the 
operator  himself.  If  the  spaces  between  the  more 
valuable  plants  have  been  filled  up  with  commoner 
subjects,  the  task  is  easy,  for  the  latter  maybe  pulled 
out  and  thrown  away,  or  transplanted,  if  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  worth  the  while,  to  another  spot.  In 
many  instances,  however,  particularly  in  mixed 
shrubberies,  two  valuable  plants  may  be  placed  so 
close  together  as  to  endanger  each  other’s  welfare;  or 
it  may  be  that  the  shrubbery  itself  is  filled  entirely 
with  the  better  class  of  plants.  In  this  case  a  great 
deal  more  work  will  be  necessary,  which  may  even 
amount  to  the  entire  re-modelling  of  the  whole.  A 
great  deal  of  care  will  need  to  be  exercised  in  trans¬ 
planting,  where  much  of  it  has  to  be  done  ;  every 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  tender 
rootlets.  Of  course  it  stands  to  reason  that  very  few 
amateurs  are  able  to  boast  of  gardens  of  sufficient 
size  to  contain  very  large  shrubberies,  which  would, 
indeed,  be  out  of  place,  but  there  are  very  few,  how¬ 
ever  small,  but  what  hold  a  few  small  trees  and 
shrubs  of  some  kind.  A  few  words  of  advice  in 
season  may  therefore  prevent  the  owners  of  small 
gardens  from  making  the  same  mistake  in  dealing 
with  their  tiny  plantations  that  so  many  professional 
gardeners  make  with  their  larger  ones.  A  man  who 
is  only  able  to  get  a  little  food  naturally  wants  that 
little  as  good  as  possible.  So,  in  like  manner,  those 
lovers  of  plants  who  are  only  able  to  indulge  in  a 
few  should  try  and  have  these  in  as  good  condition 
as  possible. 

When  lookiog  round  suburban  gardens  the 
observant  eye  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
very  limited  number  of  kinds  of  shrubs  that  find  a 
place  in  them.  In  some  establishments  this  want  of 
variety  is  almost  painful  to  view  ;  for  banks  of  the 
common  Laurel  appear  to  be  most  in  evidence,  as  if 
the  planter’s  ideas  reached  so  far  and  no  farther. 
Now,  while  we  would  not  for  a  moment  say  anything 
against  the  common  Laurel,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  exceedingly  bad  taste  to  plant  it  here,  there  and 
everywhere  without  thought  or  reason  of  any  such 
thing.  A  good  Laurel  hedge,  kept  in  proper  order 
by  regular  and  skilful  pruning  doubtless  possesses 
manifold  attractions,  whilst  a  Laurel  hedge  that  is 
not  well  looked  after  is  about  the  ugliest  object  that 
one's  eyes  could  wish  to  rest  upon,  for  it  usually 
appears  to  consist  mainly  of  long,  gaunt,  straggling 
stems,  destitute  alike  of  foliage  and  of  beauty. 


What  we  should  like  to  see  in  our  small  villa 
gardens  is  a  greater  variety  of  subjects.  Surely 
there  are  plenty  to  pick  and  choose  from,  and  from 
our  nurserymen  throughout  the  country  some  really 
fine  plants  can  be  obtained  at  a  very  small  cost.  In 
fact,  the  expense  of  obtaining  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  different  kinds  of  suitable  trees  is  but  little  greater 
than  that  involved  in  ordering  a  large  quantity  of 
one  or  two,  whilst  the  effect  resulting  is  immeasur¬ 
ably  superior. 

Pines  are  not  suitable  for  small  gardens,  wi  th  a 
few  exceptions,  as  they  grow  so  fast  and  soon  reach 
proportions  that  render  it  needful  for  the  axe  to  be 
applied  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  P.  contorta,  P. 
parviflora,  P.  koraiensis  and  P.  bungeana  may  be 
cited  as  some  of  the  most  suitable  for  villa  gardens, 
the  two  last  named  especially.  P.  bungeana,  or  the 
Lace  Bark  Pine,  is  comparatively  rarely  met  with, 
certainly  not  so  frequently  as  :ts  merits  would  entitle 
it  to.  It  was  introduced  from  China  about  the  year 
1846.  P.  contorta  hails  from  California.  In  a 
young  state  it  is  of  compact  habit,  densely  branched 
and  very  attractive.  P.  parviflora  is  a  very  pretty 
plant.  It  is  of  comparatively  dwarf  habit  and  dense 
foliage  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  Pines 
for  planting  in  small  gardens.  P.  koraiensis  was 
also  brought  from  Japan  to  this  country  about  the 
year  1861.  In  habit  it  is  very  distinct  from  the 
others,  as  it  forms  a  thick,  somewhat  rounded 
head. 

The  Cedars  require  plenty  of  'space  to  grow  in,  and 
hence  they  do  not  usually  find  a  place  in  the  villa 
garden  with  the  exception  of  C.  Deodara.  This 
beautiful  tree  is  indeed  a  gem,  and  without  any 
disparagement  to  other  evergreens  it  may  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  list  for  elegance  and  beauty.  A 
shrubbery  is  not  the  place  for  it,  however,  as  when 
closely  hemmed  in  by  other  trees  the  lower  branches 
invariably  become  somewhat  shabby.  As  a  speci¬ 
men  tree  for  the  lawn  it  is  simply  perfection,  for  in 
this  position  its  graceful  pendulous  branches  and 
top  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  A  flower  garden 
which  is  able  to  boast  of  two  or  three  Deodars  can 
never  appear  unattractive.  There  are  several  forms 
or  varieties  that  differ  slightly  from  the  type  in  colour 
of  foliage  that  are  enumerated  in  the  nurserymen's 
catalogues.  Of  these  C.  D.  viridis,  C.  D.  argentea, 
and  C.  D.  verticillata  are  some  of  the  best. 

The  expresses  also  play  a  most  important  part  in 
the  list  of  hardy  evergreen  subjects,  and  are  without 
doubt  exceedingly  popular  with  all  classes. 

Lawson's  Cypress  (Cupressus  lawsoniana)  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description,  for  it  figures  con¬ 
spicuously  in  flower  gardens  of  all  sorts  .and  sizes, 
whilst  in  our  cemeteries  it  may  usually  be  seen,  not 
in  ones  or  twos,  but  in  hundreds,  both  as  specimen 
plants  in  groups  and  in  hedges.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  numerous  good 
qualities  of  which  it  is  possessed  ;  perfect  hardiness, 
a  robust  constitution,  and  adaptable  nature  that 
enable  it  to  thrive  in  almost  all  kinds  of  soil,  com¬ 
bined  with  no  small  share  of  beauty,  are  qualifica¬ 
tions  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  Under  cultivation 
it  has  assumed  various  forms,  exhibiting  not  only 
some  considerable  differences  in  habit,  but  also  com¬ 
prising  numerous  shades  of  green  in  the  foliage, 
silver  and  gold  variegations,  etc.  These  latter, 
however,  do  not  possess  the  same  hardy  constitution 
as  does  the  type,  and  are  not  nearly  so  suitable  on 
that  account  for  planting  in  town  gardens.  C. 
nutkaensis  is  also  well  worthy  of  mention.  It  grows 
rather  tall,  and  usually  assumes  a  columnar  form. 
It  is  frequently  met  with  under  the  name  of 
Thujopsis  borealis.  Numerous  silver  and  gold 
variegated  varieties  of  this  are  also  to  be  had,  and  a 
few  may  well  be  planted,  as  they  serve  to  lighten  the 
more  sombre  beauty  of  the  green  ones.  Chamae- 
cyparis  (Retinospora)  obtusa  plumosa,  although  it 
rejoices  in  such  a  long  and  aristocratic  name,  is  by 
no  means  a  proud  plant.  It  is  of  dense  growth, 
nearly  conical  habit,  and  very  hardy  and  beautiful. 

The  Thujas,  or  Arbor  Vitaes,  must  not  be  forgotten, 
and  they  are  indeed  a  host  in  themselves.  T. 
orientahs,  or  the  Chinese  Arbor  Vitae,  better  known 
as  Biota  orientalis,  is  of  sufficiently  dwarf  habit  to 
entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  villa  garden.  Of  the 
varieties  of  this  which  are  now  procurable,  T.  o. 
elegantissima  is  probably  the  most  useful.  It  is  of 
elegant  habit  and  looks  exceedingly  bright  during 
summer  and  autumn  when  the  young  shoots  are 
prettily  tipped  with  gold. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  which  have  been  men¬ 


tioned  we  have  green  and  variegated  Yews,  Box, 
Hollies,  and  Euonymus,  all  of  which  are  hardy  and 
exceedingly  bright  and  useful.  The  planting  of  a 
judicious  selection  of  these  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  all-too-sombre  and  monotonous  shrub- 
berries  of  our  suburban  gardens  very  much  gayer 
than  they  are  at  present  with  a  surprisingly  small 
increase  in  expenditure. — Rex. 

- - 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared. 

Taking  the  bud  of  Chrysanthemums.— Xerxes,  says 
he  is  not  much  of  a  Chrysanthemum  grower  himself, 
as  he  is  restricted  by  the  lack  of  conveniences  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  few  early-flowering  varieties  only, 
and  thus  is  not  bothered  by  having  to  do  any  dis¬ 
budding.  Several  of  his  friends,  however,  have 
ambitions  that  lie  in  the  direction  of  growing  a  few 
plants  to  obtain  big  blooms  for  figuring  at  a  local 
show.  In  chatting  with  them  about  their  flowers  at 
this  time  of  the  year  he  says  they  talk  about  nothing 
else.  The  phrase  “  taking  the  buds  ”  has  cropped  up, 
and  he  wants  to  know  just  what  it  means,  as  it 
seems  such  a  curious  phrase  to  use. 

This  is  one  very  good  example  of  the  misleading 
character  of  some  of  the  terms  in  vogue  among 
gardeners  for  describing  very  simple  operations,  and 
this  one  phrase  in  particular  has,  without  doubt, 
puzzled  more  than  one  aspiring  amateur.  "Taking 
the  bud”  is  simply  leaving  the  central  bud  (para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  seem)  and  clearing  away  all  those 
which  surround  it,  together  with  the  shoots  that 
break  away  from  its  base.  By  this  means  all  the 
strength  and  energy  of  the  shoot  is  devoted  to  the 
development  and  perfecting  of  the  bud  left,  and  thus 
instead  of  getting  a  number  of  small  or  medium¬ 
sized  flowers,  one  large  one  is  obtained.  The 
number  of  such  flowers  upon  a  plant  varies  of 
course,  three  being  the  usual  number,  although  for 
smaller  specimens  one  or  two  may  be  sufficient. 

Hyacinths  in  Glasses.—  Tommy  has  a  few  Hyacinths 
which  he  would  like  to  get  to  flower  in  his  window 
if  possible.  He  has  some  proper  glasses,  and  wishes 
to  know  how  he  is  to  go  on.  To  use  his  own 
language  "  he  wants  some  advice  that  is  not  too 
technical  for  an  ordinary  mortal  to  understand.” 

Certainly,  Tommy,  you  shall  have  it  plain  and  un¬ 
varnished.  See  that  your  glasses  are  clean  first  of 
all.  Put  a  small  nodule  of  charcoal  in  each.  We 
won’t  attempt  to  tell  you  why,  or  you  may  per¬ 
chance  accuse  us  of  trying  to  puzzle  you.  Next,  fill 
the  glasses  nearly  full  with  soft  water,  and  lastly, 
place  the  bulb  so  flat  that  its  base  nearly  touches 
the  water.  The  glasses  may  then  be  placed  in  a 
dark  cupboard  or  cellar  till  the  bulbs  root ;  look 
at  them  now  and  again  and  replenish  the  water, 
which  must  always  be  kept  at  the  same  level,  but 
not  in  direct  contact  with  the  bulb,  or  the  latter 
will  rot. 


Pruning  Vines. — R.jf.P.  has  recently  moved  into  a 
house  which  has  a  small  vinery  attached  to  it.  He 
does  not  wish  to  call  in  a  gardener  to  assist  him,  as 
he  considers  himself  quite  capable  of  managing  the 
vines  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  advice,  now  and 
then,  from  The  Gardening  World.  The  leaves 
have  nearly  all  fallen  from  the  canes,  and  he  asks  if 
it  is  too  early  to  prune  them  now  ? 

Pruning  may  be  conducted  any  time  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen  up  to  their  time  of  starting  into 
growth  in  the  spring.  If  the  leaves  have  all  dropped 
it  must  be  seen  to  at  once,  not  otherwise.  In  un¬ 
heated  houses  the  leaves  often  stay  upon  the  canes 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  not  good  policy  to  be  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry  with  the  pruning  knife.  On  the 
other  hand  we  should  not  advise  deferring  the 
pruning  until  very  late.  About  the  middle  of 
December  should  prove  a  good  time. 

Weekly  subscriber  asks  for  the  names  of  twelve 
varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  suitable  for 
growing  for  exhibition.  He  is  already  in  possession 
of  Madame  Carnot,  Colosse  Grenoblois,  Mdlle.  T. 
Rey,  W.  Seward,  and  Charles  Davis.  All  these  are 
good  sorts  and  have  more  than  sustained  their 
reputation  on  the  show  boards  this  season.  In 
addition  to  these,  Pallanza,  Viviand  Morel,  Col.  W. 
B.  Smith,  Miss  Rita  Schroeter,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  Inter¬ 
national,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Mutual  Friend,  and  Edwin 
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Molyneux,  may  well  be  grown,  as  they  will  furnish 
all  the  diversity  of  colour  required  and  they  are  all 
show  blooms  of  first-class  order. 

»>• - - 

PEARS. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers  as  to  the  treatment  of  Pear  trees.  I  have 
for  more  than  thirty  years  taken  great  trouble  and 
delight  as  to  their  growth  and  cultivation.  But  in 
the  first  place  I  will  give  you  sundry  weights  of 
some  I  have  gathered  this  year.  Off  a  tree  of 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  ten  years  old,  about  four 
dozen  were  picked,  many  weighing  from  i  lb.  to 
i Jibs.  each.  Another  tree  of  Conseillerde  laCour, 
fourteen  years  old,  yielded  twelve  dozen,  all  splendid 
fruits — at  least  a  dozen  weighed  ever  i  lb.  each. 
Then  again,  from  Beurre  Van  Mons  one  bunch  of 
four  weighed  4  lbs.  13  oz.,  each  fruit  turning  the  scale 
at  1  lb.  13  oz.  This  tree  was  worked  ten  years  ago 
with  Chaumontel,  of  which  we  have  picked  over  seven 
dozen  of  such  fruits,  that  a  Jersey  friend  of  mine 
who  had  lately  seen  them  said  that  they  would  do 
credit  to  that  island.  The  reason  I  had  this  tree 
worked  was  that  I  considered  it  a  coarse  Pear, 
although  it  is  full  of  juice,  cooks  well,  and  is  a 
handsome  dessert  fruit.  These  four  Pears  grew  on 
a  shoot  on  the  main  stem  (behind  one  of  the  grafts), 
and  on  which  a  bunch  of  six  or  seven  flowers  have 
come  each  year,  from  which  four  or  five  large  fruits 
have  generally  matured. 

I  could  mention  good  yields  from  other  trees,  such 
as  Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Bon  Chretien, 
Thompson,  a  splendid  Pear,  and  others  :  but,  I  must 
give  you  another  example  of  how  quickly  and  well  a 
tree  has  grown  and  yielded  fruit.  Last  spring  two 
years  ago — that  is  in  1893 — I  had  some  grafts  sent  me 
of  Marie  Louise  d'Uckle”  which  we  put  on 
to  a  Marie  L.ouise  tree  that  had  not  done  well. 
We  cut  off  all  the  laterals,  say  eighteen,  or  nine  on 
each  side,  grafting  ten  of  the  lower  ones,  and  leaving 
the  top  ones  to  make  fresh  growth.  All  went  well 
with  both,  and  this  year  we  have  gathered  over  six 
dozen  fine  fruits  from  the  grafts  and  four 
dozen  of  the  original  sort.  The  wall  on  each  side 
of  the  stem  is  well  covered  with  laterals  of  from 
five  to  six  feet  (no  time  lost  here).  But  with  regard 
to  this  new  Pear  I  can  only  say  that  from  this 
crop  I  consider  it  very  inferior  to  Marie  Louise. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  state  how  my  good  gardener 
(who  has  been  with  me  over  thirty-two  years)  and  I 
treat  the  trees.  When  I  came  here  over  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  some  of  the  walls  were  covered 
with  very  old  Pear  trees  that  had  been  allowed  tc 
grow  wild,  and  only  bore  a  few  poor  fruits  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  limbs.  We  at  once  cut  these 
back  to  within  six  inches  of  the  main  stem,  on  which 
we  grafted  a  few  of  the  best  sorts  of  Pears,  and 
although  the  old  wood  was  on  an  average  at  least 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  grafts  not  larger 
than  a  goose  quill,  they  took  well,  and  made  great 
growth,  we  think  by  the  great  flow  of  stronger  sap  from 
the  old  trees.  The  third  year  they  bore  good  crops 
and  have  done  so  ever  since  ;  but  all  the  new  wood 
was  carefully  attended  to,  by  taking  off  all  super¬ 
fluous  shoots  in  June,  nailing  in,  and  cutting  back 
that  required  ;  and  never  letting  any  growth  be  more 
than  a  few  inches  from  the  wall.  In  cases  where 
young  trees  were  planted  both  on  the  walls,  as 
espaliers,  or  pyramids  the  treatment  has  been  the 
same — viz.  spare  the  knife,  spoil  the  tree. 

With  our  Apple  trees  we  follow  the  same  treat¬ 
ment,  tying  in  the  fruiting  shoots  to  6  in.  of  the 
laterals,  and  cutting  off  superfluous  growth,  and 
only  have  four  or  five  laterals  on  each  side,  running 
from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.,  planting  the  trees  to  within 
2  ft.  of  the  paths.  Little  ground  is  lost  by  this  plan, 
as  on  the  best  side  crops  can  be  planted  to  within 
18  in.  of  the  tree,  and  will  not  suffer  at  all  from  the 
shade  cast  by  the  same,  as  the  trees  are  never  more 
than  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high.  I  may  say  in  conclusion  that 
I  consider  twenty  varieties  of  each  kind  of  fruit 
sufficient  for  all  purposes,  but  they  should  be  good 
sorts.  The  soil  here  is  light  and  naturally  poor, 
but  we  never  stint  good  feeding  with  well  mixed 
rotten  manure  and  leaf  mould. — E.  D.  Sweet, 
Lymington,  Hants. 

- «*. - 

The  Mulberry  tree  is  one  of  the  latest  fruit  trees  to 
come  into  bloom,  but  one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen  its 
fruit,  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  FRANCIS 
FELL. 

Incurved  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  are  neither 
so  numerous,  or  ever  likely  to  be  so,  as  the  favourite 
Japanese  types.  Nevertheless  a  few  good  and 
beautiful  new  ones  continue  to  brought  forward  not 
merely  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  old  ones,  but  to 
displace  the  weaker  and  smaller  ones  from  the  show 
boards.  There  has  been  good  evidence  of  this  fact 
during  the  season  now  drawing  to  a  close.  New 
ones  have  played  a  prominent  part.  The  variety 
under  notice  is  quite  new,  and  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance  on  the  show  boards  as  far  we  have  seen. 
The  blooms  are  large,  of  good  substance,  and  of  a 
rich  terra-cotta  colour,  with  the  reverse  of  the 
florets  old  gold.  They  are  neatly  incurved  and 
characteristic  of  the  section  to  which  the  variety 
belongs.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  has  enabled  us  to  give  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  of  it. 


FLOWERS  AT  MR.  WILLIAM 
WHITELEY’S. 

The  name  of  Whiteley  has  for  so  long  been  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  that  it  has 
come  to  be  very  closely  associated  with  thoroughness 
and  completeness  of  arrangement  with  regard  to 
detail  in  all  business  transactions.  Since  first  the 
nursery  department  was  started  it  has  steadily  grown 
in  size  and  importance,  until,  after  the  recent 
augmentation  by  which  the  accommodation  for  pro¬ 
ducing  cut  flowers  and  plants  in  pots  has  been  nearly 
doubled,  it  has  reached  colossal  proportions.  Visitors 
to  the  floral  department  of  the  huge  establishment  at 
Westbourne  Grove,  and  Queen’s  Road,  Bayswater, 
have  during  the  past  week  had  a  veritable  feast  of 
beauty  spread  out  before  their  gaze,  and  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  wonder  and  delight  that  fell  from  the  lips  of 
delighted  spectators  caught  our  ear  as  we  were 
examining  things  for  ourselves. 

A  long,  roomy  corridor  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  accommodation  of  superb  specimens  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  pots  arranged  in  long  undulating  banks 


on  either  side  of  a  central  path.  The  Queen  of 
Autumn  is,  without  doubt,  beautiful  enough  even 
amidst  unfavourable  surroundings,  but  becomes 
simply  gorgeous  when  the  extraneous  attractions  of 
artistic  environment  contribute  their  quota  of  beauty 
towards  the  general  effect.  This  is  the  case  at 
Whiteley ’s  ;  for  a  great  deal  of  taste  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  ;  Crotons, 
Ericas,  Palms  and  Ferns  of  various  kinds  have  been 
freely  utilised,  whilst  overhead  long  waving  plumes 
of  variously  coloured  grasses  intermingle  with  the 
graceful  drooping  fronds  of  fine  baskets  full  of  the 
well-known  Nephrolepis  exaltata.  A  large  mirror 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  corridor  opposite  the 
entrance  magnifies  the  view  and  enlarges  this  verit¬ 
able  temple  of  Flora  to  a  wondrous  extent. 

Over  a  thousand  plants  are  staged,  comprising 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  of  the  best 
market  varieties,  some  grown  as  large  specimens 
bearing  one  or  two  huge  blooms  fit  for  any  show  table 
in  the  kingdom,  others  diminutive  little  subjects  in 
small  forty-eight  pots,  each  carrying  five  or  six 


medium-sized  blooms,  and  marvels  of  symmetry 
with  regard  to  habit.  Looking  at  the  collection  in 
the  mass  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
manifest  predominance  of  yellows.  Of  these  W.  H. 
Lincoln  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction.  Large 
blooms  of  it,  almost  globular  in  shape,  testify  to  the 
fact  that  if  required  it  can  be  obtained  of  exceedingly 
large  size,  while  neat  little  batches  of  it  in  forty- 
eight  pots  are  sufficient  evidence  that  grown  as  a 
small  bush  plant  [it  has  few  other  varieties  to  equal 
and  certainly  none  to  surpass  it.  Other  sorts 
which  have  this  season  proved  themselves  successes 
upon  numerous  sbowboards  were  also  prominent.  Of 
these  we  noticed  Chas.  Davis,  Lord  Brooke,  Stan- 
stead  White,  Viviand  Morel,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith, 
Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Rose  Wynne,  Puritan,  E.  Molyneux, 
Niveus,  Madame  Marie  Hoste,  Florence  Davis  and 
Gloire  du  Rocher. 

All  of  these,  together  with  others  of  which  the 
pressure  on  our  space  forbids  a  detailed  mention, 
were  in  grand  condition  and  spoke  in  strong  and  un- 
mistakeable  terms  of  the  high  qualities  of  the  culture 
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accorded  them  at  Finchley  and  Hillingdon  Nurseries, 
under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr.  G.  Bethel. 

Novelties,  in  the  way  of  new  varieties,  are  scarcely 
to  be  expected  in  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
grown  for  market  purposes,  for  they  have  so  to  speak, 
to  “  win  their  spurs,”  and  prove  that  there  is  really 
something  in  them  before  they  find  a  place  in  a 
market  establishment.  We  noticed,  however,  a  sport 
from  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  as  yet  unnamed,  that  impressed 
us  most  favourably,  for  it  possesses  all  the  sym¬ 
metrical  beauty  of  its  parent  plant,  although  it  differs 
from  it  in  colour,  being  of  a  lovely  soft  pink  shade. 
Another  variety  called  Mr.  S.  Fortescue,  although 
not  a  new  one,  is  not  nearly  so  frequently  met  with 
as  would  be  expected  from  its  great  merits.  This 
also  was  in  fine  order,  and  its  large  blooms  with  long 
drooping  florets  yellow  in  hue,  prettily  suffused  with 
bright  terra-cotta  were  exceeding  conspicuous. 

Passing  from  the  Chrysanthemums  into  the  cut 
flower  department,  we  were  greeted  by  the  sight  of 
quantities  of  cut  bloom  of  all  kinds.  The  graceful 
nodding  bells  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  were  side  by  side 
with  bunches  of  sweet-scented  Violets,  whilst 
gorgeously-hued  Cattleyas  and  stately  Richardias 
flaunted  their  charms  in  the  faces  of  admiring 
visitors.  Further  on  anchors,  crosses,  and  other 
floral  devices  arrested  our  attention,  skilfully  con¬ 
ceived,  and  not  less  skilfully  executed.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  department  the  evidences  of 
artistic  and  efficient  management  were  unmistake- 
able,  and  Mr.  Fortescue,  who  holds  the  reins  here,  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  brilliant  results 
accruing  from  his  efforts. 

- -4- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Maidenhead. 

After  so  many  Chrysanthemum  shows  have  come 
and  gone  we  were  delighted  to  see  the  houses  looking 
so  fresh  in  the  Floral  Nursery,  Castle  Hill,  Maiden¬ 
head.  This,  to  a  great  extent,  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Robert  Owen  raises  seedlings  very 
extensively,  and  some  of  them  are  late  in  flowering 
while  others  are  merely  on  trial  to  ascertain  their 
merits,  so  that  they  have  not  been  cut  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

Some  of  those  which  have  already  given  evidence 
of  their  value  for  exhibition  purposes  and  otherwise 
have  been  named,  and  in  the  technical  phrase  of  the 
gardener  would  no  longer  be  termed  seedlings. 
Amongst  the  Japanese  varieties  of  Mr.  Owen's  own 
raising  v;e  noted  Lady  Ridgeway,  with  broad, 
incurved,  salmon  petals,  and  yellow  on  the  reverse. 
Bellum  is  of  huge  size,  white  from  the  crown  buds, 
and  rose  from  the  terminal,  has  already  had  its 
merits  recognised  by  a  First-class  Certificate.  Pride 
of  Maidenhead  is  a  massive  flower,  and  white  with  a 
canary-yellow  centre.  The  incurved  Japanese 
Graphic  is  pale  amaranth  with  a  silvery-white 
reverse,  and  is  very  pleasing.  J.  Bidencope  is  deep 
rosy-amaranth  tipped  with  silver.  The  newly -Darned 
Cecil  Pratt  has  incurved  soft  pink  petals,  and  a 
yellow  centre.  There  are  two  kinds  of  florets  in  the 
heads  of  General  Roberts,  namely,  flat  and  crimson 
ones,  while  others  are  tubular  and  buff-yellow.  The 
bloom  as  a  whole  is  handsome  and  effective.  Maiden¬ 
head  Pearl  is  white  and  notable  for  its  huge  heads  of 
beautifully-curled  florets. 

Japanese  Anemones  are  represented  by  Robin 
Adair,  with  very  numerous  flesh-coloured  rays,  and  a 
yellow  and  pink  centre.  An  unnamed  seedling  of 
the  same  type  recalls  Owen’s  Perfection.  Still 
another  one  is  notable  for  its  delicate  flesh-coloured 
rays.  Geo.  Haigh  is  a  beautiful  bronzy-yellow  sport 
from  the  incurved  Robert  Petfield.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Owen,  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  sent  out  many  of  the  best  new  incurved  sorts. 
A  silvery-pink  one  deepening  to  rose  at  the  base  is 
of  great  size,  and  altogether  distinct  from  anything 
we  have  seen.  In  another  house  is  an  incurved  sort 
of  a  rich  bronzy-gold. 

Unnamed  Japanese  seedlings  are  very  numerous 
and  many  of  them  of  great  promise.  Some  of  them 
we  noted  were  golden-yellow  with  a  canary  r.  verse  ; 
bronzy-gold  with  loDg  interlacing  florets  like  a  mass 
of  twisting  snakes  ;  pure  white  with  broad  petals ; 
brilliant  carmine  with  silvery-pink  reverse  and  hand¬ 
some  ;  soft  amaranth  and  white  in  about  equal 
mixture  :  and  rich  golden-yellow,  shining,  and  paler 
on  the  reverse.  We  were  highly  pleased  with  a 
massive  bloom  like  a  pure  white  Robert  Owen  in 
form,  and  feel  sure  it  will  come  to  the  front  in  the 
near  future.  In  another  case  the  outer  florets  are  of 


great  length,  pure  white,  and  drooping  A  bloom  in 
the  style  of  Viviand  Morel  differs  by  being  edged  with 
rose.  Avery  striking  incurved  Japanese  variety  is 
brilliant  crimson  with  a  bronzy-chestnut  reverse  and 
tipped  with  gold.  The  terminal  bud  is  crimson,  but 
not  so  large.  Others  are  brilliant  red  ;  incurved  and 
pure  white ;  carmine  with  a  crimson  reflection  in 
the  centre,  and  the  plant  dwarf  in  habit  ;  bronzy-gold 
with  the  basal  half  of  the  florets  fluted  ;  carmine, 
shaded  crimson,  and  very  dwarf;  reddish-crimson 
with  broad  florets  and  dwarf ;  bright  rose  with  a 
silvery  reverse ;  and  orange-crimson  with  long 
florets.  A  globular  bloom  of  a  deep  amaranth  with 
a  silvery  reverse  had  the  florets  spreading  in  all 
directions,  and  is  very  distinct.  We  noted  a  beauti¬ 
ful  light  yellow  variety,  with  broad  petals  and  of 
dwarf  habit,  that  was  raised  from  Viscountess 
Hambleden. 

Named  varieties  raised  in  other  countries  are  also 
grown  in  quantity  here,  including  the  globular  and 
blush-pink  Camille  d’Airille,  and  the  beautiful 
Hester  Heacock,  which  is  golden  and  suffused  with 
pale  purple  on  the  reverse.  Other  good  varieties, 
notable  for  one  or  other  good  quality,  are  M.  C. 
Forgeot,  crimson-amaranth  ,  Casino,  golden-yellow, 
massive,  and  notable  for  the  quantity  of  available 
material  in  the  centre;  M.  Leon  Dabot,  white,  and 
more  or  less  heavily  overlaid  with  amaranth;  M. 
Demay  Faillandier,  crimson  with  a  golden-buff 
reverse  ;  President  Carnot,  of  huge  size  and  salmon 
with  a  yellow  reverse,  the  plant  being  of  dwarf  habit ; 
and  Exposition  d’Arras,  an  incurved  golden-yellow 
Jap.,  washed  with  bronze,  and  possessed  of  a  great 
amount  of  material.  Nellie  Elverson  is  very  similar 
to  A.  Woodcock,  but  is  bright  crimson  and  a  great 
improvement  upon  it.  Miss  E.  Smith  is  softly 
striped  with  rose  on  a  white  ground.  Madame 
Emanuel  Boscher  is  soft  flesh  with  a  silvery- white 
reverse.  Esau  is  similar  in  form  to  Hairy  Wonder 
and  equally  hirsute,  but  of  a  soft  rosy-pink  colour. 
The  White  Good  Gracious  is  pure  and  pretty.  The 
interlacing  pink  florets  of  Ernest  Fierens  also  attract 
attention.  Distinct  and  striking  is  John  Lightfoot, 
with  its  flesh-coloured  florets,  rosy  edges,  and  bifid 
tips. 

Considering  that  Mr.  Owen  has  eight  houses 
entirely  devoted  to  Chrysanthemums  at  the  present 
time  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  some  of  them 
are  grown  for  cut  flowers  and  decorative  purposes 
generally.  Some  of  the  finest  for  cut  flowers  are 
Ivory,  pure  white,  H.  L.  Sunderbruck,  clear  yellow, 
broad  petalled,  and  very  beautiful,  Niveus,  pure 
white,  Amiral  Avellan,  golden-yellow,  Boule  de 
Neige,  and  Golden  Gem.  Many  blcoms  of  the  latter 
have  sported  to  orange- crimson.  King  of  Ostrich 
Plumes  is  golden-yellow,  deeply  cut,  and  jagged  at 
the  apex  of  the  florets,  and  handsome  when  fully 
developed.  Canning  is  a  pure  white  and  old  decora¬ 
tive  variety,  and,  moreover,  the  latest  of  all  to  come 
into  bloom,  keeping  till  January  or  longer.  Esau, 
Hairy  Wonder,  and  several  seedlings  may  also  be 
seen  in  this  form.  We  were  charmed  with  a  seed¬ 
ling,  an  improvement  upon  Thos.  Davidson,  having 
broader  and  darker  coloured  florets.  The  basal 
portion  of  each  is  bright  yellow',  and  the  edges  and 
upper  half  deep  crimsoD,  constituting  a  variegated 
flower  of  the  first  water,  and  certainly  very  pretty 
by  itself  or  mixed  with  other  varieties  in  the  cut 
state. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow. 

Saturday,  the  pth  inst.,  was  Chrysanthemum  day  at 
the  gardens.  The  popularity  of  the  flower  was 
apparent  by  the  thousands  who  crowded  the  Kibble 
Palace  where  the  plants  were  set  up.  In  the  matter 
of  arrangement  no  opportunity  is  given  for  criticism. 
The  large  group  consisted  of  about  Soo  plants,  and 
included  about  300  varieties.  It  was  circular  in 
form  and  30  ft.  in  diameter.  The  blooms  were 
large,  many  being  very  massive,  and  of  fine  colour. 

The  Glasgow  folks  are  proud  of  this  display,  and 
are  unstinted  in  their  praise  of  Mr.  Dewar,  who 
has  not  spared  himself  to  provide  them  with  such 
splendid  evidence  of  his  taste  and  cultural  ability. 
The  gardens  are  now  a  source  of  interest  not  only  to 
the  public,  but  the  gardeners  of  the  west  find  that 
they  must  pay  frequent  visits  to  see  all  the  new  aDd 
rare  things  that  are  being  got  together  by  Mr. 
Dewar. 


Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens, 
Price,  3s. ;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World, 
1,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


LIVERPOOL  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

(Concluded  jromp.  154) 

Considerable  alteration  has  taken  place  since  the 
first  notes  of  the  ‘‘mums”  in  this  district  were 
written.  Blooms  in  some  cases  have  completely 
collapsed  ;  many  of  the  incurved  varieties  have 
suffered  to  a  serious  extent  by  the  petals  reversing, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  spring-like  weather 
of  the  last  few  days.  Buds,  also,  that  gave  every 
promise  of  developing  into  fine  flowers  have  refused 
to  finish,  and  in  many  cases  they  appear  unusually 
difficult  to  keep.  This  change  will  result  in  less 
favoured  blooms  than  was  expected  a  few  days  ago, 
although  size  will  be  present  and  many  good  speci¬ 
mens  will  be  staged.  The  majority  will  lack  the 
finish  that  was  hoped  for  ;  Japanese  in  many  cases 
have  fallen  victims  to  that  dread  disease,  although 
this  to  a  great  extent  has  been  counteracted  by 
judicious  shading. 

As  these  notes  will  hardly  appear  before  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  is  over,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to 
give  names  of  varieties  as  they  will  appear  in  due 
course  if  they  are  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  fierce 
battle  of  competition. 

Mr.  J.  Jellicoe,  Camp  Hill,  Woolton,  has  a  grand 
lot  closely  shaded.  The  new  varieties,  especially 
Japanese,  include  valuable  blooms,  both  for  size  and 
colour.  The  incurved  types  promise  to  be  large  and 
smart,  whilst  Anemones  and  reflexed  add  to  the 
variety  and  value  of  the  collection. 

Mr.  Geo.  Haigh,  Highfield,  Woolton,  has  a  large 
array,  including  many  weighty  blooms,  which  are 
arranged  in  groups  that  can  be  seen  with  com¬ 
fort.  Many  of  the  latest  introductions  are  present  and 
show  an  improvement  on  many  of  the  older  varieties. 

Mr.  C.  Osborne,  The  Beeches,  Allerton,  has  some 
bumpers  amongst  the  incurves,  a  most  remarkable 
lot  considering  the  weak  lot  of  plants  that  fell  to  his 
care  a  few  months  ago  when  taking  over  the  charge 
of  these  gardens.  It  is  whispered  this  gratifying 
result  is  through  liberal  feeding. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  The  Hollies,  Woolton,  has  a 
collection  of  high  merit.  The  group  in  the  upper 
range  is  worthy  of  much  commendation,  containing 
many  fine  blooms. 

- «»- 

THE  FIRST  ROUND-FLOWERED 
HYBRID  BEGONIA. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  point  out  to  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Napper  (p.  180),  that  his  reply  to  my  plain 
request  on  p.  143  is  eminently  unsatisfactory.  He 
made  the  statement,  wholly  unwarranted  and  mis¬ 
leading,  that  Mr.  Pope  raised  the  first  hybrid 
Begonia  obtained  in  this  country  in  the  old  Exeter 
Nursery  ;  and,  further,  he  stated  that  “  it  grew  up 
under  our  care,”  implying  that  he  was  in  the  same 
employment  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
assumed  to  know  what  he  was  writing  about.  I 
showed,  I  think,  conclusively,  that  his  first  assertion 
had  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  therefore  that  his 
second  was  of  no  value  as  confirmatory  evidence. 

Mr.  Napper  now  changes  front  and  says  he  meant 
to  say  that  “  Mr.  Pope  was  the  raiser  of  the  first 
round-flowered  hybrid  tuberous-rooted  Begonia, 
namely,  B.  Woodmanni.”  Well,  I  believe  he  makes 
this  second  statement  in  as  "good  faith”  as  the 
other,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  date  in 
verification  of  his  assertion,  what  is  his  ''faith” 
worth  ?  He  still  claims  that  B.  Woodmanni  was 
raised  between  B.  Veitchii  and  B.  Pearcei,  but  does 
not  tell  us  when,  and  so  we  have  no  means  of  putting 
his  claim  to  the  proof.  His  first  date  I  have  proved 
to  be  entirely  wrong,  and  I  ask  him  to  give  us  the 
correct  one  if  he  can. 

I  am  no  "  Pinceite,"  but  I  do  know  that  the  first 
round-flowered  hybrid  tuberous  Begonia  was  an  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  first  water,  a  pearl  of  great  price,  and  I 
know  further  that  the  old  Exeter  Nursery  at  the 
time  this  reputed  “  nugget  ”  is  stated  to  have  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  Pope,  was  not  in  such  a  flourishing 
condition  that  its  proprietors  could  afford  to  keep 
such  a  prize  simply  for  Mr.  Pope  and  his  assistant  in 
the  propagating  house  to  look  at.  I  therefore  again 
ask  Mr.  Napper  to  give  us  chapter  and  verse  for  any 
reference  whatever  to  B.  Woodmanni  that  was 
made  in  any  publication,  botanical  or  otherwise, 
including  the  catalogues  of  the  old  firm  of  Lucombe, 
Pince  &  Co.  Possibly  Mr.  Napper  has  one  of 
the  latter  in  his  possession,  and  if  so,  the  mere 
sending  of  it  to  the  editor  will  settle  the  point 
between  us.  Until  he  does  do  so  I  must  continue 
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to  believe  the  whole  story  to  be  a  myth,  or  I 
would  say  a  "  tarra-diddle  ”  only  that  your 
correspondent  seems  to  attach  some  other  meaning 
to  the  expression  than  is  to  be  found  in  an  ordinary 
dictionary. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  have  no  commercial 
interest  in  Begonias,  nor  ever  have  had,  and  there¬ 
fore  am  not  concerned  either  about  Jove  and  his 
thunderbolts  or  cloven  hoofs  ;  and  as  to  anonymity 
it  may  be  news  to  Mr.  Napper  to  know  that  there 
are  still  some  modest  folks  about  who  dislike  seeing 
their  names  in  print.  I  am  one  of  them,  hence  my 
nom  de  plume. — A  Lover  of  the  Begonia. 

- - 

Hardening  §Jiscellany. 


APPLE  BENONI. 

Among  the  many  Apples  we  are  indebted  to  America 
for,  none  I  think  equals  "  Benoni.”  Many  of  the 
American  varieties  do  not  succeed  in  Scotland,  but  I 
think  "Benoni  "should  be  in  every  collection.  Beauti¬ 
ful  in  colour,  firm,  sweet,  and  very  juicy,  it  is  a  first- 
class  dessert  Apple,  and  far  superior  to  the  "  Mother  ” 
Apple,  another  American  of  good  qualities.  Being  a 
free  bearer  and  ripening  in  September  so  far  north 
as  here  (Morayshire)  in  a  sunless  season  like  the 
past  I  think  it  is  deserving  of  notice.  None  of  the 
American  Apples  has  what  a  Scotch  gentleman  once 
called  the  "  smack  ’’  of  home  grown  Apples ;  but  the 
subject  of  this  short  note  when  in  prime  condition 
should  please  the  veriest  epicure. —  Wm.  Ogg,  Duff  us 
House,  Elgin,  N.B. 

[We  have  always  regarded  Benoni  as  a  small 
Apple  ;  for  the  specimens  we  have  seen  on  healthy, 
young  trees  worked  upon  the  English  Paradise  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  were  certainly  small  com¬ 
pared  with  that  sent  us  by  Mr.  Ogg  a  fortnight 
ago  ;  yet  he  informed  us  that  the  sample  was  only 
half  the  size  it  attains  in  a  favourable  year.  The 
The  largest  ones  this  season  were  about  one-third 
larger  than  the  fruit  in  question.  The  quality  was 
simply  excellent. — Ed.] 

HARDY  LATE  FLOWERS. 

Late  flowering  plants  are  always  in  demand  in  the 
flower  garden,  and  come  as  a  welcome  tribute  to 
brighten  up  the  dull  surroundings  of  their  summer 
blooming  associates.  Whilst  passing  through 
Messrs.  Peter  Barr  &  Sons'  Nursery  at  LoDg  Ditton 
after  a  frost  of  n°,  there  was  Aconitum  autumnale 
bearing  its  large  monkshood-shaped  lavender-blue 
flowers,  looking  beautifully  happy  in  spite  of  the 
frost.  Here  also  1  noticed  a  wonderfully  decorative 
Composite,  Rudbeckia  nitida  "  Autumn  Glory," 
with  large  rich  golden-yellow  flowers,  borne  on 
branched  stems  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high.  Aster 
ericoides  elatior  is  a  late  blooming  Michaelmas 
Daisy  of  great  beauty,  bearing  on  long,  graceful 
stems  numerous  small,  pure  white  flowers,  and 
having  heath-like  foliage.  Another  of  contrasting 
beauty  is  the  North  American  Starwort,  "  Aster 
Novae  Angliae  pulchellus  ”  ;  this  bears,  on  stems 
about  4  ft.  high,  large  deep  violet  flowers,  and  is  of 
stately  habit.  Among  the  species  of  Crocus  such 
as  C.  asturicus,  a  beautiful  purple-lilac,  with  darker 
markings  towards  the  base  ;  C.  longiflorus  ;  the 
scented  rose-lilac  Crocus  ;  and  C.speciosus,  probably 
one  of  the  most  handsome  of  autumn  blooming 
Crocuses,  were  all  conspicuous.  The  last-named 
has  large  flowers  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  suffused 
with  dark  veins  at  the  base.  The  bright  orange 
stigma  adds  additional  beauty  to  this  charming 
species.  It  is  quite  hardy,  multiples  quickly,  and 
constitutes  a  gem  for  planting  in  grass  to  naturalise. 
—  W.L. 

- «*. - 

SOCIETIES. 


Gloucester,  Nov.  11th. — The  Gloucestershire  Root, 
Fruit  and  Grain  Society  held  their  annual  show  at 
the  Corn  Exchange,  Gloucester.  Fruit  is  the  great 
feature  of  this  show,  and  a  large  number  of  exhibits 
were  forthcoming.  In  the  class  for  the  two  best 
bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  Mrs.  Gambier  Perry,  of 
Highnam  Court,  received  first  prize  with  two  very 
fine  bunches  of  Black  Alicante,  Col.  Seddon  being 
second.  The  same  exhibitors  gained  the  prizes  for 
White  Grapes,  Col.  Seddon,  however,  in  this  class 


being  first.  The  tenant  farmers’  class  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  sorts  of  Apples, 
was  won  by  Mr.  T.  Morris,  Maisemore  Court.  Mr. 
Wright,  Glewstone  Court,  Ross,  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  a  collection  of  Apples.  The  English  Fruit 
and  Rose  Company,  Hereford, was  first  for  a  collection 
of  dessert  Apples.  Mr.  Wright  secured  first  prizes  for 
twelve  Ribston  Pippins  and  twelve  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippins.  Mr.  J.  H.  Phelps,  Tibberton,  was  first  in 
the  remaining  class  for  dessert  Apples.  Mr.  John 
Watkins  took  first  for  a  collection  of  culinary  Apples. 
The  collections  of  cider  Apples  were  very  complete, 
and  excited  considerable  interest.  Some  very  fine 
exhibits  of  Pears  were  forthcoming,  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  Wright,  and  Col.  Arbuthnot  being  the  principal 
prize  takers.  The  show  of  roots  was  very  large,  and 
some  very  fine  specimens  were  shown,  one  exhibit  of 
nine  yellow-fleshed  tankard  Mangold,  weighing 
close  upon  2J  cwt.  A  very  fine  lot  of  Potatos  was 
also  exhibited,  there  being  forty-four  exhibits  in  nine 
classes. 

The  Chrysanthemum  classes  at  this  show  are  a 
recent  addition,  and  there  being  only  four  classes, 
they  formed  a  minor  but  attractive  portion  of  the 
show.  J.  Herbert,  Esq.,  staged  a  very  creditable 
group  of  plants  for  which  he  was  awarded  first 
prize.  The  Silver  Cup  offered  by  J.  Buchanan, 
Esq.,  was  won  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bazer,  Harfield  Court, 
the  second  prize  going  to  A.  J.  Diver,  Bridgend, 
Stonehouse.  Both  these  exhibits  were  of  a  high 
standard,  the  incurves  being  very  good.  The  show 
was  opened  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  at  two 
o'clock,  and  was  largely  attended. 

- .4- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

West  Herts,  Nov.  jth  and  6th. 

The  tenth  annual  show  at  the  Clarendon  Hall  fully 
maintained  the  reputation  of  the  Society  for 
arranging  a  fine  exhibition.  The  staging  and 
arrangements  of  the  groups  differed  from  those  of 
previous  shows,  and  greatly  suited  the  convenience 
of  the  visitors.  On  the  whole  the  exhibition  de¬ 
monstrated  a  decided  advancement,  and  showed 
that  considerable  energy  is  expended  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Golden  Flower.  The  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  particularly  fine,  and  the  exhibition  was  doubt¬ 
less  one  of  the  best  that  will  be  seen  in  the  country 
during  the  present  autumn. 

There  were  seventy-four  classes  altogether,  two  of 
which  did  not  fill,  representing  over  320  exhibits. 
Many  well-known  local  firms,  including  Messrs. 
Scrivener  Bros.,  Mr.  J.  P.  Darby,  and  Messrs. 
Pearman  &  Co.,  sent  collections  of  the  "Queen  of 
Flowers,”  many  of  which  were  awarded  prizes. 
The  interior  of  the  hall  presented  an  imposing 
appearance,  and  the  main  feature  cf  the  show  was 
the  grand  display  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
beautiful  flowers  forwarded  by  the  Earl  of  Claren¬ 
don.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  gentlemen  and 
gardeners  in  the  district  also  forwarded  exhibits, 
among  whom  Mr.  \V.  K.  D'Arcy,  Mr.  A.  Scrivener, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser,  who  was  awarded  the  Society’s 
Silver  Cup,  value  ^5  5s.,  for  the  best  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  show,  Mr.  R.  Henty,  Mr. 
V.  M.  Martin,  the  Rev.  H.  F.  H.  Burchell-Herne, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Mr.  A.  Rowlands,  Dr.  Brett, 
Lord  Esher,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Hodgson,  Mr.  R. 
Gurney,  and  Mrs.  Part  took  the  majority  of  the 
prizes.  The  ground  floor  was  devoted  to  the  cut 
and  other  blooms,  while  the  galleries  were  reserved 
for  fruit  and  vegetable  exhibits. 

In  the  division  open  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Keyser  secured  the  Silver  Cup  for  the  best 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  show.  Mr.  VV. 
K.  D’Arcy  and  Lord  Esher  respectively  took  first 
and  second  prizes  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
plants.  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  again  came  to  the  front 
for  another  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  W.  K.  D’Arcy.  For  twenty-four 
blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  again  led  the  way 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Henty  and  Mr.  W.  K. 
D'Arcy  respectively.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four 
Japanese  varieties  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  P.  Bosan- 
quet,  Earl  Brownlow,  and  Mr  T.  F\  Blackwell.  The 
latter  came  to  the  front  for  twelve  incurved  varieties, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Larkin  and  Mr.  H. 

J.  Lubbock.  Mr.  V.  M.  Martin  had  the  best 
twelve  Japanese  sorts,  and  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Holland- 
Hibbert  and  Mr.  T.  Lansley  followed  him.  Mr.  W. 

K.  D'Arcy  had  the  best  white,  and  the  Hon.  A.  H. 
Holland-Hibbert  had  the  best  black  Grapes.  Mr. 


H.  H.  Gibbs  was  first  for  twelve  vegetables,  and 
Mr.  R.  Henty  took  the  second  place. 

Some  special  prizes  were  offered,  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Keyser  had  the  best  incurved  blooms  in  the  show, 
while  Mr.  T.  F.  Blackwell  bad  the  best  Japanese 
bloom.  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Sons  offered 
prizes  for  Mushrooms  raised  from  "  Miltrack " 
spawn,  and  the  awards  went  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Holland, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  and  Mr.  H.  Grinlin  respectively. 

Mr.  C.  Braitiwaite  had  the  best  group  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  in  the  members'  division,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  C.  R  Humbert  and  Lord  Esher 
respectively.  Cut  blooms  made  a  fine  display,  and 
Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  took  the  lead  for  twenty-four 
incurved  types  (at  least  eighteen  distinct).  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  K.  D'Arcy  and  Mr.  R.  Henty 
respectively.  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  again  led  with 
twenty-four  Japanese  blooms.  Mr.  T.  F.  Blackwell 
had  the  best  twelve  incurved,  and  Mr.  V.  M. 
Martin  was  first  for  twelve  Japanese. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  offered  prizes  for 
six  vegetables,  and  the  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  H. 
H.  Gibbs,  Mr.  R.  Henty,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Blathwayt 
in  the  order  named. 

Messrs.  J  Carter  &  Co.  offered  prizes  for  a 
similar  collection,  and  the  premier  award  went 
to  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  as  well  as  the  first  prize  offered 
for  a  collection  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Darby,  Watford.  Here 
the  Rev.  F.  H.  Hodgson  took  the  second  award. 

Seaford,  Nov.  6th. 

The  first  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Seaford  and  East  Blatchington 
Horticultural  and  Industrial  Society,  Sussex,  was 
held  at  the  Albert  Hall,  Seaford,  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  Major  Crook,  H.A.C.  The  Hall,  which 
lends  itself  admirably  to  floral  decoration,  presented 
a  charmiDg  appearance,  as  arranged  by  Mr  Harwood. 
The  amateur  exhibits  were  very  fine,  notably  those 
of  Mr.  A.  H.  Beale,  whose  plants  were  exceedingly 
well  grown,  and  the  blooms  finely  developed. 
Major  Crook’s  display  of  cut  blooms  was  very  taste¬ 
ful,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Larkin's  six  Japanese  blooms 
were  a  very  choice  lot,  and  gained  easily  the  first 
prize  in  the  class.  Distinctly  a  feature  of  the  show 
were  the  groups  shown  by  Mr. A.  Hardy,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Crook,  the  plants  being  admirably  grown  and 
the  colours  excellent.  Mrs.  Geake's  gardener  (T. 
Charles)  bad  a  very  fine  display  in  the  same  class. 
The  cut  blooms  shown  by  Harwood,  gardener  to  Mr. 
A.  J.  Jack,  were  also  highly  commendable,  and  con¬ 
tained  some  handsome  specimens  of  Princess  May, 
Eda  Prass,  Sunflower,  and  Charles  Davis.  The 
fruit  and  vegetables  were  above  average  merit  ;  Mr. 
Keen's  collection  of  vegetables  were  wonderfully  fine 
and  well  deserving  the  first  prize.  Mrs.  Crook's 
gardener’s  exhibit  in  vegetables  was  also  very  good, 
as  also  was  that  of  T.  Charles,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Geake.  About  forty  very  fine  specimens  of  Apples 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Russell,  of  Litlington,  and  some 
choice  foliage  plants,  wreaths,  &c.,  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Kenward  &  Son.  Lewes.  Altogether  the 
show  was  a  remarkable  one,  considering  how  recently 
the  society  was  formed. 

Streatham,  Nov.  6tli  and  yth. 

The  39th  annual  exhibition  of  the  Brixton,  Streat¬ 
ham  and  Clapham  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Streatham.  The  quality  of  the 
Chrysanthemums,  which  formed  the  great  feature  of 
the  show,  was  far  above  the  average.  The  size  and 
purity  of  the  blooms  were  remirkable.  The  fruit 
was  unusually  fine,  and  beautifully  coloured.  The 
vegetables,  which  are  always  well  shown  by  this 
society,  were  singularly  good,  and  drew  from  the 
judges  the  remark  that  they  were  the  finest  they  had 
seen  at  any  show  in  the  county.  Ferns,  Orchids, 
foliage  plants,  and  table  decorations  were  well 
represented,  and,  as  a  special  feature  of  the  show, 
some  baskets  of  Chrysanthemums,  Ferns  and  grasses, 
exhibited  by  ladies  in  competition  for  prizes  offered 
by  Miss  Sherwood,  deservedly  attracted  much 
attention.  Floral  designs  of  great  taste  and  variety 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons, 
Streatham,  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Knight.  Messrs.  Peed 
also  staged  some  fifty  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  of 
great  variety  and  excellence. 

Special  prizes  were  fairly  numerous,  and  the 
Silver  Medal  oftered  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham,  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  show 
was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Poulton,  gardener  to  C.  T. 
Cayley,  Esq.  The  President,  T.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  J.P., 
offered  prizes  for  a  group  of  twelve  plants  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  and  the  premier  award  was  won  by 
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Mr.  T.  Stevens,  gardener  to  B.  F.  Smith,  Esq.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Mursell,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Burton,  and  Mr.  Cherry,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gabriel, 
respectively.  For  a  collection  of  ten  varieties  of 
vegetables  in  a  basket,  the  prizes  offered  by  Mrs. 
Fletcher  Bennett,  were  won  by  Mr.  Howe,  gardener 
to  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  T.  Stevens,  Mr.  Cherry  and 
Mr.  Ashley,  in  the  order  named.  C.  T.  Cayley, 
Esq.,  offered  a  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
and  this  was  taken  by  Mr.  Poulton.  The  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son  for  a  collection  of 
eight  vegetables,  were  won  by  Mr.  Ellen,  gardener  to 
W.  E.  Johnson,  Esq.,  and  by  Mr.  Saunders,  gardener 
to  R.  Lyell,  Esq.  Mr.  Poulton,  Mr.  Mursell  and  Mr. 
Weston,  gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  respectively, 
secured  the  prizes  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
offered  by  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  Dunedin. 

In  the  section  for  prizes  offered  by  the  society,  the 
leading  award  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was 
secured  by  Mr.  Poulton.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Mursell  and  Mr.  T.  Stevens  in  the  order  named. 
Mr.  Cherry  had  the  best  six  large-flowered  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  the  best  six  dwarf  trained  pompons. 
Mr.  Weston  was  first  for  six  plants  of  Japanese 
varieties.  Mr.  Swain,  gardener  to  E.  Jones,  Esq., 
J.P.,  had  the  best  pyramid  pompons,  and  the  best 
three  plants  of  other  varieties.  Mr.  T.  Stevens 
led  the  way  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved 
blooms,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Rofe,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Coles  ;  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Ryder, 
Esq.,  had  the  best  twelve  incurved  blooms.  Mr.  T. 
Stevens  again  came  to  the  front  for  six  incurved 
varieties — twelve  large  Anemone  blcoms,  and  twelve 
Japanese  blooms.  Mr  Weston  had  the  best  twelve 
pompons  in  eight  varieties.  Mr.  Howe  took  the  lead 
in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  varieties,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Mursell  and  Mr.  Rofe  in  the 
order  given.  Mr.  Howe  also  took  the  first  prize  for 
twelve  incurved  Japanese  blooms.  G.  R.  Peerless, 
Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  six  Japanese  blooms,  and 
twelve  blooms  of  any  varieties. 

For  six  Orchids  Mr.  Ranson,  gardener  to  John  T. 
Gabriel,  Esq.,  led  the  way  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Jones,  gardener  to  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.  Mr.  H 
Rea,  gardener  to  T.  P.  Watson,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
three  Orchids.  Mr.  Rofe  and  Mr.  F.  Saunders  led 
the  way  in  the  classes  for  dessert  and  stewing  Pears  ; 
and  Mr.  T.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Guyett  took  the  leading 
prizes  for  kitchen  and  dessert  Apples.  Mr.  Owden, 
gardener  to  A.  Morris,  Esq.,  had  the  best  black,  and 
Mr.  Milson  the  best  white  Grapes.  Mr.  Poulton 
secured  the  first  prize  for  twelve  vegetables ;  and 
Mr.  Transom,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Druce,  Esq.,  came 
to  the  front  for  eight  vegetables.  The  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Certificates  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Howe  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  and 
to  Mr.  Weston  for  six  trained  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  The  Society's  certificates  were  won  by  R. 
Greening,  Esq.,  for  Cox’s  Orange  Pippins  and  Quinces; 
and  by  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons  for  floral  designs, 
and  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

Bordeaux,  France,  Nov.  8th. 

The  Bordeaux  Chrysanthemum  Society  organised 
their  annual  show  in  the  grounds  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition.  For  the  last  few  years  they  have  had 
some  splendid  shows  at  Bordeaux,  every  one  having 
been  crowned  with  success,  and  this  year's  seems  to 
have  been  more  successful  than  ever.  The  following 
were  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  exhibits  in  the 
show  : — 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  Chrysanthemums 
grown  in  pots  the  first  prize,  a  Diploma  of  Honour, 
was  awarded  to  M.  Castros-Gerand,  Bordeaux.  The 
second  prize,  a  Gold  Medal  went  to  M  P.  Duprat, 
Jun.,  Bordeaux.  In  the  amateurs’  section, 
corresponding  to  the  above,  the  first  prize,  a  Bronze 
Medal,  was  accorded  to  M.  G.  Regis  of  Bordeaux. 
Prizes  were  also  offered  for  plants  in  pots  bearing  a 
single  bloom.  Amongst  nurserymen  a  Diploma  of 
Honour  was  accorded  to  M.  Hilliott.  pere,  of  Begles 
(Gironde)  as  the  leading  award.  Amongst  amateurs 
a  Silver  Medal  was  accorded  to  M.  Dick  de  Gemon, 
of  Capeyron  (  Merignac).  A  Silver  Medal  was  also 
awarded  to  M.  Castros-Gerand,  nurseryman,  of 
Bordeaux,  for  incurved  varieties.  A  Diploma  of 
Honour  was  earned  by  M.  Planes,  nurseryman,  of 
Arlac  (Merignac)  for  new  varieties  not  yet  put  into 
commerce.  M.  R.  Martin,  of  Cahuzac  (Gironde), 
secured  a  Gold  Medal  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  new 
varieties  not  yet  in  commerce. 

Cut  blooms  were  also  shown  in  considerable 
numbers  and  in  fine  condition.  In  the  nurserymen’s 


classes  a  Diploma  of  Honour  was  awarded  to  M. 
Calvat,  of  Grenoble ;  and  a  grand  prize  to  M. 
Chantrier,  of  Bayonne.  M.  L.  Boyer,  fils:  24,  Rue  de 
Marseille,  Bordeaux  secured  a  Gold  Medal.  M.  M. 
Lacroix  et  fils,  of  Toulouse,  secured  a  Silver  Medal 
for  his  flowers.  M.  Molin,  of  Place  Bellecour, 
Lyon,  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  his  exhibit. 
A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  as  an  extra  prize  to  M. 
Borie  Aine  of  Begles,  for  his  cut  blooms. 

Prizes  were  offered  to  nurserymen  for  cut  blooms 
of  new  varieties  not  yet  put  into  the  trade  ;  and  the 
leading  award  (a  Gold  Medal)  in  this  section  went 
to  M.  Chantrier,  ofBayonne  (Basses  Pyrenees).  M. 
Calvat,  Grenoble,  was  second,  receiving  a  Silver 
Medal.  M.  De,  Reydelet,  of  Valonce  (Drome)  took 
the  third  place,  taking  a  Bronze  Medal.  A  First 
Class  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm.  Colchester, 
Ipswich,  for  his  wonderful  fertiliser  known  as  the 
Pure  Ichthemic  Guano,  it  being  noticed  that  the  cut 
blooms  exhibited  by  M.  L.  Boyer,  fils,  and  several 
other  growers  had  all  been  fed  with  this  manure. 

The  show  was  largely  attended  during  the  morning 
and  evening  and  we  must  say  that  it  has  been  an 
entire  success. 

Croydon,  Nov.  12th  and  13 th. 

The  sixth  annual  show  of  the  Croydon  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  was  held  in  the  Public  Halls  on  the 
above  dates,  and  by  general  consent  was  considered 
to  surpass  all  the  previous  efforts.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  show  was  the 
advance  which  marked  the  cottagers'  exhibits.  The 
display  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  was  superb,  and 
in  this  department  first  honours  were  borne  off  by 
Councillor  Wickham-Jones  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills. 
Councillor  Wickham-Jones’  display  of  Japs  was 
magnificent.  His  tray  of  six  “Therese  Rey  ”  was  a 
picture,  though  run  very  close  by  the  second  prize 
winner.  There  was  a  wonderful  display  of  Apples( 
some  600  plates,  a  few  fine  Grapes,  and  two  or  three 
Pears,  one  of  which  weighed  3 1 J  ozs.  !  There 
were  rather  over  300  entries,  no  less  than  300  more 
blooms  being  shown  than  last  year,  thus  necessi¬ 
tating  utilising  the  corridor  for  the  baskets  of  vege¬ 
tables. 

M.  E.  Mills,  Esq.,  wontheN.  C.  S.  Bronze  Medal, 
and  Mr.  James  Epps  won  the  N.  C.  S.  Certificate  in 
a  competition  confined  to  the  Burgh  of  Croydon.  In 
the  open  classes  C.  Twinn,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  N.  Bird),  West  Wickham,  secured  the  first  award 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  and  was  followed 
by  W.  J.  Ely,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  Sparshott,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Hall.  C.  Lane,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Coles),  Caterham,  had  the  best  nine  foliage  plants. 
J.  Wyatt  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Perry),  Caterham,  secured 
the  leading  awards  for  thirity-six  cut  blooms,  distinct. 
M.  E.  Mills,  Esq.  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of 
pompons.  All  of  the  above  were  special  prizes. 

In  the  division  open  to  gardeners  and  amateurs  in 
Croydon,  leading  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  C. 
Perrett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Fuller  ;  L.  Gooch  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  T.  Wickham-Jones)  ;  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills, 
taking  the  N.  C.  S.  Bronze  Medal  for  twelve  incurved 
blooms;  and  L.  Gooch,  Esq.,  for  twelve  Japanese 
varieties  ;  T.  Williams,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  P.  T. 
Reid).  TheN.  C.  S.  Bronze  Medal  for  twelve  Japanese 
sorts  in  another  class  was  taken  by  N.  Wrightson, 
Esq.,  Elgin  Road ;  Mr.  G.  Newry,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Blake,  was  second.  Mr.  D.  Barker  took  first 
for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  open  to  allotment 
holders.  Messrs.  G.  Goldsmith,  C.  Lane,  T.  M. 
Lepelley,  W.  Jones,  J.  Dipwell,  and  D.  Love  were 
leading  prize  winners  for  fruit ;  and  Messrs.  M.  E. 
Mills  and  J.  Johnson  took  the  same  honours  for 
vegetables,  in  the  classes  open  to  all  England. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  numerous  and  con¬ 
stituted  an  important  feature  of  the  show.  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  fruit  in  excellent  order,  and  nicely  decorated  the 
Small  Hall  platform.  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Maidstone,  exhibited  an  attractive  collection  of  large 
and  well  coloured  hardy  fruits.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  also  contributed  a  fine 
collection  of  fruit.  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons, 
Norwood  Road,  S.E.  staged  a  collection  of  fruit 
set  off  with  Palms.  Mr.  G.  Wing,  gardens  r 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Spurgeon,  exhibited  a  group 
of  Orchids  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants. 
Mr.  Vander  Meersch,  Croydon,  decorated  the  Large 
Hall  stage.  Mr.  Wm.  Colchester,  Ipswich, 
exhibited  fertilisers.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  to  Chrysanthemum  Robert  Owen,  shown 
by  Mr.  G.  Lane,  gardener  to  Alderman  R.  V.  Barrow, 


Liverpool,  Nov.  12th  and  13 th. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Autumn  Exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  St.  George's  Hall,  when  the 
results  were  in  every7  way  satisfactory,  the  entries 
being  430,  or  no  more  than  last  year.  The  Chrysan¬ 
themum  blooms  numbered  nearly  1,700;  Grapes 
78  bunches  ;  Apples  230  dishes  ;  Pears  160 
dishes.  This  strong  competition  taxed  the  resources 
of  the  committee,  especially  for  table  space.  The 
entries  fcrr  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  numbered  35 ; 
miscellaneous  plants,  69. 

The  centre  of  attraction,  as  usual,  was  the  cut 
flowers,  the  chief  prize  being  for  forty-eight  (twenty- 
four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties  of  each).  Amongst  a  fine  lot,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Gorsage  (gardener,  J.  Jellicoe),  Woolton, 
staged  the  premier  exhibit,  winning  somewhat  easily, 
his  Japs  being  noticeable  for  their  great  depth,  whilst 
the  incurved  blooms  were  especially  smart  in  build 
and  finish.  The  finest  included  Queen  of  England, 
Baron  Hirsch,  Empress  of  India,  Violet  Tomlin, 
Beauty,  Prince  Alfred,  Mad  Darrier,  and  Lord 
Wolseley.  Japanese  sorts  included  Viviand  Morel, 
Chas.  Davis,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Waban.W.  Seward, 
Violetta,  Van  den  Heede,  Col.  Chase,  Sunflower,  and 
Mdlle.  Hoste.  The  second  prize  went  to  Col.  Shirely, 
Allerton  (gardener,  G.  Eaton)  ;  Mr.  C.  Osborne  was 
third  ;  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Mather,  Woolton  (gardener, 
H.  Howard)  came  in  fourth. 

For  eighteen  incurved  varieties,  distinct, Mr  R.  P. 
Houston  (gardener,  J.  Eaton)  took  the  lead,  the  best 
being  Baron  Hirsch,  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Alcester, 
&c.  For  eighteen  Japanese  sorts  distinct,  the  same 
exhibitor  was  to  the  fore;-  the  cream  included 
Viviand  Morel,  Lord  Brooke,  Boule  d'Or,  M.  Pan- 
koucke,  Sunflower,  Chas.  Davis,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bartlett  (gardener,  T.  Gowan),  Mossley 
Hill,  took  the  honours  for  three  large-flowered  trained 
Chrysanthemums  with  heavily-flowered  specimens, 
Mr.  H:  Cunningham,  Gotsey  Cop,  following.  For 
the  single  specimen,  Mr.  Cunningham  had  the  best 
with  Thorpe  jun.,  having  bright  fresh  flowers. 

Fruit  proved  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  In 
the  class  for  six  dishes  (Pines  excluded)  distinct,  Mr. 
T.  S.  Timmis,  Allerton  (gardener,  B.  Cromwell, 
scored  with  Black  Alicante  Grapes  of  fine  colour  and 
build,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Hero  of  Lockinge 
Melon,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  Pears,  and  Ribston 
Pippin  Apples.  For  two  bunches  of  black  Alicante 
Grapes,  the  same  exhibitor  staged  the  best.  For  two 
bunches  of  white  Muscats,  Mr.  Harold  Cunningham, 
Gateacre,  was  well  to  the  fore  with  bunches  of  good 
form  and  colour.  For  any  other  white  Grape  the 
same  exhibitor  won  with  Golden  Queen.  Four  four 
bunches  (two  white  and  two  black)  distinct,  Mr.  A. 
R.  Gladstone,  Court  Hey  (gardener,  J.  Elsworthy), 
won  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Golden  Queen, 
Alicante,  and  Alnwick  seedling.  The  hardy  fruits 
were  in  fine  form,  both  as  regards  colour  and  size. 
The  day  proved  exceptionally  fine,  the  sun  shining 
like  that  of  a  spring  day,  which  drew  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience, 

Ayr,  Nov.  13th. 

The  eighth  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
other  winter-flowering  plants  and  fruit  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ayrshire  Horticultural  Society 
took  place  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  floral  display  on 
this  occasion  probably  surpassed  any  of  the  Society’s 
previous  efforts,  and  had  they  but  adhered  to  their 
former  mode  of  arrangement,  namely,  that  of  placing 
the  benches  lengthwise,  instead  of  across  the  hall, 
the  vista  disclosed  to  visitors  on  entering  would 
decidedly  have  been  much  more  effective.  The  old 
system  was  also  more  advantageous  for  inspecting 
the  exceptionally  grand  pot  specimens,  which  were 
wont  to  grace  the  sides  of  the  different  promenades. 
On  this  occasion  the  healthy  and  vigorous  foliage  of 
these  combined  with  the  profuseness  of  their 
blossoms  rendered  them  specially  attractive. 

In  the  class  for  four  pots  of  Chrysanthemums,  Mr. 
Gauly,  Glendoon,  secured  one  of  the  coveted 
trophies  of  the  day — namely,  the  County  Challenge 
Cup  ;  while  Mr.  Thomson,  Airlie,  carried  off  first 
honours  for  two  best  Japanese  varieties.  Most  of 
blooms  in  the  cut-flower  classes  were  also  meri¬ 
torious.  Here  Mr.  Stewart,  Alloway  Place,  who 
may  here  be  regarded  as  an  almost  invincible  all¬ 
round  floriculturist,  won  the  premier  award  with 
eighteen  admirable  Japanese  blooms,  including  M. 
Pankoucke,  M.  Bernard,  Stanstead  White,  Viviand 
Morel,  Lady  E.  Saunders,  Commandant  Blusset, 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Chas.  Davis,  Duchess  of 
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York,  W.  Tricker,  Madame  C.  Molin,  Sunflower, 
and  Henri  Jacotot  Fils.  Mr.  McDonald,  Hillside, 
Cannock,  was  second  with  a  stand  which,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  weak  bloom  of  Rose  Wynne,  would 
have  probably  secured  him  the  first  ticket.  In 
the  first  prize  stand  of  incurved  varieties,  well- 
finished  blooms  of  M.  R.  Bahuant,  Lord  Wolseley, 
and  Empress  of  India  were  noticeable.  The  best 
blocms  in  the  show  of  incurved  and  Japanese 
varieties  respectively  were  Baron  Hirsch  and  Marie 
Hoste. 

Fruit,  including  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears  were 
well  represented,  as  were  also  bouquets  and  ladies’ 
sprays.  Messrs.  W.  &  T.  Samson,  Kilmarnock, 
and  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  excellent 
tables  of  plants  for  exhibition.  During  the  course  of 
the  day  R.  M.  Pollock,  Esq.,  of  Middleton,  in  a  grace¬ 
ful  speech  congratulating  the  society  on  its  prosperity, 
presented  the  two  Champion  Cups  to  Mr.  Gauly  and 
Mr.  Stewart  respectively,  who  were  the  leading 
prizewinners.  It  was  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
attendance  was  fairly  good,  despite  the  threatening 
nature  of  the  weather. —  Western. 

Cardiff,  Nov.  13th  and  iqt/;. 

The  Cardiff  Show  (the  ninth)  was  a  great  success 
and  decidedly  the  best  yet  held.  The  cup  in  the 
chief  class  was  secured  by  Mr.  Robinson,  gardener 
to  W.  D.  R.  Harley,  Esq.,  Brampton  Bryan,  Here¬ 
fordshire.  All  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  quality 
all  round  excellent.  Fruit,  which  is  well-grown  in 
the  locality  was  of  the  finest,  and  many  non-com¬ 
petitive  exhibits  by  the  trade,  both  of  fruit  and 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  were  staged.  Floral  arrange¬ 
ments,  always  a  feature  at  Cardiff,  were  this  time 
quite  equal  to  the  usual  high  standard  of  excellence. 
New  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  were  staged  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth,  and  Messrs.  W. 
Clibran  &  Son,  of  Altrincham;  among  the  latters’  best 
were  Lord  (Lisburne  and  Olwen  Lewis.  The 
Chrysanthemums  were  a  splendid  show — in  plants 
and  in  bloom.  In  the  open  classes  for  cut  blooms 
the  entries  were  more  numerous  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  Chrysanthemums  in  groups  were 
creditably  represented  by  Mr.  W.  Treseder.  In  the 
amateur  section  Mr.  John  Gunn,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hacquoil  were  to  the  fore.  Col.  Sir  E.  S. 
Hill,  M.P.,  Col.  Page,  and  Mr.  John  Gunn  were  the 
principal  contributors  of  miscellaneous  groups. 
Mention  should  again  be  made  of  the  flowers  and 
fruit  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham 
and  Manchester,  who  this  year  exhibited  new  seedling 
varieties  and  some  new  “  sports.”  Lord  Lisburne, 
a  new  seedling  Japanese  variety,  received  a  Special 
Certificate,  and  was  very  favourably  commented  upon 
generally.  Olwen  Lewis,  a  delicate  gray-mauve 
variety  was  also  choice  and  lovely.  Mr.  William 
Cutbush  &  Son,  London,  exhibited  a  rare  collection 
of  new  features  in  pots.  The  Conifer  stand  (by  Mr. 
W.  Treseder)  in  the  Lesser  Park  Hall  was  extremely 
creditable,  and  a  fine  background  to  the  vegetable 
display.  The  fruit  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  the 
competition  in  all  the  classes  remarkably  keen,  the 
entries  exceeding  twenty  in  some  cases.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  of  Exmouth,  Devon,  also  exhibited  some 
new  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Lewes  and  District,  Nov.  1 3th  and  14th. 

The  annual  exhibition  in  connection  with  this  society 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  and  Corn  Exchange,  and 
may  be  regarded  in  every  way  as  a  grand  success. 
The  schedule  comprised  some  thirty-five  classes  in 
addition  to  numerous  special  prizes,  in  most  of 
which  there  was  a  strong  competition,  particularly 
in  those  for  cut  blooms,  which  brought  together  some 
fine  flowers,  both  Japanese  and  incurved.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  were  also  exhibited  in  grand  form,  and 
these,  together  with  the  various  exhibits  not  for 
competition,  made  the  show  the  best  the  society  has 
ever  held.  In  the  classes  for  plants  including  dwarf 
trained  pyramids,  and  for  twelve  large-flowering 
untrained,  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  C.  R.  Kemp,  Esq., 
was  first,  which  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
cultivator.  Mr.  J.  Dedman,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Parsons,  The  Wellands,  took  the  same  honour  in  the 
class  for  six  untrained.  For  the  best  group  arranged 
in  a  space  not  exceeding  60ft.,  Mr.  Funnell,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Thorne,  The  Grange,  Lewes,  was  first,  Mr. 
Stroud  being  second.  There  were  some  pretty 
groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  the  first  prize  for  these  falling  to  Mr.  Adams, 
gardener  to  Sir  G.  Shiffner,  Mr.  Head,  gardener  to 
A.  Russel,  Esq.,  being  placed  second.  In  the  class 
for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  Mr.  J.  Coles, 


gardener  to  H.  F.  Walker,  Esq.,  was  first  with  a 
grand  lot  of  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Harwood  being  second. 
For  twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Heasman, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Oxley,  Turner's  Hill,  received  the 
highest  award,  the  second  place  falling  to  Mr. 
Hopkins,  High  Cross,  Framfield.  Mr.  Sayers 
gardener  to  the  Misses  Cook,  Nutley,  took  first,  and 
Mr.  Tourle,  gardener  to  F.  Barcharde,  Esq.,  second 
for  twelve  incurved  ;  and  for  the  same  number  of 
Japanese  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  of  Steyning,  and  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Framfield,  received  the  awards  in  the  order 
given.  For  six  incurved  the  prizes  fell  to  Mr.  J. 
R.  Heasman  and  Mr.  Coles  respectively,  the  latter 
exhibitor  being  first  for  six  Japanese.  In  the  class 
for  six  incurved  of  one  variety  Mr.  Hopkins  was  first, 
Mr.  Coles  caking  the  same  place  for  six  Japanese. 
Specimen  table  decorations, consisting  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  grasses,  were  well  shown  and  brought  out 
a  strong  competition,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Kenward  of  Lewes 
being  first.  The  same  award  fell  to  Miss  Adams  for 
table  decorations  composed  of  any  kind  of  cut 
flowers.  Primulas  and  table  plants  were  well  shown, 
Mr.  Dedman  being  placed  first  in  the  former  and 
Mr.  Adams  in  the  latter.  The  first  prize  for  Grapes 
fell  to  Mr  Watkins,  gardener  toC.L.  Christie,  Esq  , 
Glyndebourne ;  while  for  dessert  Apples  Mr.  Helman, 
gardener  to  Viscount  Gage,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  shared 
the  highest  prizes  between  them.  The  former  took 
first  for  a  collection  and  the  latter  for  a  single  dish. 
Mr.  Helman  was  also  first  for  a  single  dish  of  dessert 
Pears,  while  Mr.  Hopkins  took  the  same  place  for 
stewing  varieties.  For  three  dishes  of  culinary 
Apples  Mr.  W.  Weller,  of  Holesham,  was  first  and 
for  three  dishes  of  Pears  the  highest  award  fell  to 
Mr.  Mercer,  High  Street,  Lewes.  Mr.  Helman 
secured  the  first  place  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  ; 
and  Mr.  Watkins  that  for  Potatos.  Amongst  the 
exhibits  not  for  competition  was  a  miscellaneous 
group,  consisting  of  Orchids  and  other  choice  plants, 
from  Mr.  McBean,  of  Cooksbridge,  well  worthy  of 
mention  ;  also  a  collection  of  Apples  and  other  fruit 
from  Messrs.  Woollard  which  occupied  one  end  of 
the  building. 

Bristol,  Nov  13 th  and  14 th. 

This  Society  held  its  32nd  show  at  the  Colston  Hall, 
Bristol,  on  the  above  dates.  It  was  a  glorious 
success  all  round,  the  competition  in  the  various 
classes  being  strong.  Cut  flowers  and  specimen 
Chrysanthemums  were  well  done,  as  were  also  the 
groups.  The  quality  of  the  former,  both  in  the 
Japanese  and  incurved  classes,  was  good.  Great 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  competition  for  the 
Challenge  Vase,  which  was  well  won  by  Mr. 
McDonald,  gardener  to  Capt.  Marliog. 

In  the  fruit  classes  the  competition  was  good,  the 
quality,  also,  although  not  sensational,  was  good. 
Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears  were  shown  in  great 
quantities,  making  a  glorious  display.  Vegetables 
were  excellent.  The  competition  for  the  special 
prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Messrs. 
Brown  &  Son,  Messrs.  Garroway  &  Co.,  and  the 
Society,  was  pretty  keen.  There  were  nine  entries 
for  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  special  prizes,  and  all  the 
exhibits  were  of  grand  quality. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  of  floral  designs  of  cut 
flowers  and  ornamental  hardy  foliage  and  berries 
were  extremely  attractive,  especially  the  latter — a 
class  that  might  be  encouraged  at  many  other  shows 
successfully. 

Ealing,  Nov.  14 th. 

Chrysanthemums,  like  all  other  flowers,  come  and 
go,  and  the  Ealing  Horticultural  Society’s  Autumn 
Show  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  expenditure  of  so  much  time  and 
thought,  which  is  necessary  to  produce  these  shows, 
should  be,  as  it  were,  so  ephemeral.  But,  so  it  is  ; 
for  at  Ealing,  as  at  many  other  places,  the  show  is 
here  to-day  and  gone  to  morrow. 

The  weather  was  not  altogether  propitious,  but 
the  scene  inside  the  Victoria  Hall,  although  not 
strictly  confined  to  the  Autumn  Queen,  was  gay  and 
cheerful.  The  leading  feature  at  all  these  exhibitions 
is,  of  course,  the  groups  ;  but  as  the  groups  here 
were  very  sparsely  represented,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  they  formed  the  leading  feature. 

In  the  class  for  a  large  group,  there  was  only  one 
entry,  but  it  was  a  meritorious  one,  and  secured  for 
the  exhibitor,  Mr.  C.  Long,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Oak- 
shott.  Esq.,  not  only  the  first  prize,  but  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  N.C.S.  It  was  a  fine  bank  of  colour, 
the  individual  blooms,  in  many  cases,  suggesting  the 
highest  culture. 


In  the  smaller  class  for  similar  subjects  two 
groups  only  were  in  evidence.  Both,  however,  dis¬ 
played  some  taste  in  colour  and  arrangement  ;  the 
first  prize  going  to  Mr  A.  Robinson,  of  Norwood 
Green,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Brockell,  gardener  to 
J.  Shepheard,  Esq.  For  three  specimen  plants,  any 
large  variety,  Mr  Long  was  first ;  and  Mr.  Edwards, 
gardener  to  W.  Owen,  Esq.,  second.  For  three 
specimen  pompons  the  same  order  of  merit  was 
allowed  ;  and,  coincidently  too,  the  same  sorts  were 
shown,  viz  ,  Soeur  Melaine,  Antonius,  and  W.  West- 
lake,  the  latter  an  old  variety  under  a  new  name. 
In  the  classes  for  twelve  incurved  and  three 
incurved  the  order  was  reversed,  Mr.  Edwards  being 
first  and  Mr.  Long  second.  As  the  former  class 
also  carried  with  it  the  Bronze  Medal  of  the  N.C.S., 
these  two  energetic  cultivators,  up  to  this  stage 
were  practically  on  an  equality.  The  premier 
blooms  in  each  section,  however,  came  from  Mr. 
Edwards ;  so,  as  event  succeeded  event,  Mr. 
Edwards  gained  the  supremacy,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  honours  were  pretty  equally 
divided.  The  finest  Japanese  blooms  were,  perhaps, 
Madame  Carnot  and  Philadelphia.  The  pompon 
classes  were  fairly  represented,  Mr.  Edwards  and 
Mr.  Long  being  the  chief  competitors. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japs,  however,  Mr.  Long 
contributed  some  very  fine  specimens,  for  which  he 
took  first  and  the  Bronze  Medal.  What  the  show 
then  would  have  been  without  this  friendly  rivalry 
one  is  almost  afraid  to  think,  for  although  other 
growers  occasionally  came  to  the  front,  the  onus  of 
providing  really  fine  flowers  fell  upon  these  two  re¬ 
doubtable  champions. 

The  cottagers  also  supplied  the  show  with  some 
“  ’Mums,”  but  their  forte  is  vegetables,  and  these 
were  well  up  to  the  required  standard.  In  the 
miscellaneous  classes,  Messrs.  Lee  &  Son  furnished 
the  hall  with  a  large  and  well-coloured  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Mr.  Geo.  Cannon,  in  addition  to 
to  the  secretarial  work,  also  contributed  a  fine 
assortment  of  fruit  ;  Mr.  Hudson  (Gunnersbury 
House)  had  fourteen  baskets  of  Apples  and  Pears  in 
fine  condition  ;  the  St.  George's  Nursery  Co.,  Han- 
well,  sent  a  grand  lot  of  Cyclamens  ;  and  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Smith,  Florist,  The  Broadway,  and  Miss  Cannon, 
St.  John’s  Nursery,  contributed  respectively  floral 
decoratious  of  the  most  approved  type. 

Space,  however,  wiU  not  permit  us  to  give  details, 
otherwise  there  were  many  other  interesting  exhibits 
which  ought  to  be  recorded. 

Stockport,  Nov.  15th. 

Of  leading  importance  were  the  groups  staged 
at  the  Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show.  The 
leading  award  was  taken  by  Captain  T.  H.  Sykes, 
Cheadle.  The  second  and  third  positions, 
respectively,  were  taken  by  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  and  J. 
C.  Charlton,  Esq.  In  the  class  for  six  flowering 
plants,  G.  H.  Gaddum,  Esq.,  Didsbury,  carried 
away  the  leading  honours,  beating  J.  C.  Charlton( 
Esq.,  and  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  who  were  second  and 
third.  Captain  Sykes  again  led  the  way  in  class 
nine  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  but  the 
competition  was  not  very  keen.  He  was  also 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  eighteen  Japanese  blooms. 
Mr.  Walker,  gardener  to  the  Corporation  of  Stock- 
port,  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  twelve  incurved 
varieties,  beating  Captain  Sykes  and  G.  H.  Gaddum, 
Esq.,  who  had  to  take  second  and  third  positions 
respectively.  J  Watts,  Esq.,  theadle,  carried  off 
the  leading  prize  in  close  competition,  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  six  varieties  of  fruit.  His  competitors,  J. 
E.  Platt,  Esq  ,  and  Miss  Lord,  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  second  and  third  places  respectively. 
Miss  Lord,  however,  came  to  the  front  in  the  class 
for  a  collection  of  vegetables.  She  was  followed  by 
Captain  Sykes  and  W.  W.  Brocklehurst,  who  came  in 
the  order  named. 

Sheffield,  November  15th. 

The  eighteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Sheffield 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  opened  at  the  Corn 
Exchange  by  Lady  Edmund  Talbot.  The  show  this 
year  was  the  largest  ever  held  by  this  society,  the 
number  of  entries  was  larger, and  the  quality  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  superior  to  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  most 
noticeable  exhibit  was  that  made  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
of  Lewisham,  whose  table  of  cut  blooms  was  alone 
worth  seeing.  Three  arches  were  flanked  with 
pillars,  the  tops  of  which  were  surmounted  by 
immense  bouquets  of  show  blooms,  arranged  with 
autumn  leaves  and  ferns.  The  arches  and  pillars 
were  outlined  with  large  blooms  of  W.  H.  Lincoln. 
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Large  valuable  vases  stood  beneath  with  enormous 
bouquets  ot  blooms  well  thrown  up  by  a  background 
of  pale  green  material,  and  ironted  by  a  collection  of 
of  nearly  ioo  specimen  blooms  of  new  varieties, 
among  which  the  following  are  the  newest  and 
best  Philadelphia,  a  primrose  yellow;  White 
Good  Gracious ;  Golden  Gate,  one  of  the  finest 
yellows  ;  Mrs.  Harry  Chiesman,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Shea,  Mrs.  R.  Jones,  all  new  white  varieties  ; 
Mrs.  G.  Gover,  Duchess  of  Fife,  &c.  The  finest 
true  incurved  variety  of  this  season,  Chas.  H.  Curtis, 
was  also  shown  in  fine  style. 

The  open  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  very  well 
filled,  exhibitors  coming  from  Nottingham, 
Worcester,  Staffordshire,  and  South  Wales.  The 
first  prize  for  twenty-four  incurved  blooms  in 
eighteen  varieties  was  taken  by  the  Dowager  Lady 
Hindlip,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  H.  Broom- 
head,  of  Sheffield.  Messrs.  J  R.  Pearson  &  Sons 
were  third.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  came  in  fourth. 
The  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip  was  also  first  for 
twentv-fcur  Japanese,  in  at  least  eighteen  varieties, 
with  a  very  fine  lot  of  blooms,  the  selection  being  as 
follows  : — Two  each  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Duke  of 
York,  Charles  Davis,  Madame  Carnot,  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Lees ;  one  each  of  T.  Wilkins,  Stanstead  White, 
Sunflower,  V.  Morel,  Silver  King,  Mdlle.  Therese 
Ray,  Excelsior,  Golden  Gate,  Marie  Hoste,  Niveus, 
M.  Pankoucke,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon.  The  Duke  of 
Sutherland  was  second  in  this  class,  Messrs. 
Pearson  third,  and  R.  J.  Houston,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Liverpool,  was  fourth.  In  the  class  for  twelve  in¬ 
curved  sorts,  distinct,  the  best  box  was  disqualified 
on  account  of  a  duplicate,  the  first  prize  going  to 
J.  Brocklebank,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  the  second  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  the  third  to  C.  P.  Noel, 
Esq. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  was  first,  W,  Drake,  Esq.,  Cardiff,  was 
second,  and  R.  P.  Houston,  Esq.,  was  third.  Lady 
Hindlip  secured  first  for  six  incurved  blooms,  and 
also  in  the  class  for  six  Japanese,  distinct.  Two 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums  with  foliage  plants  were 
shown  in  the  larger  class,  Sir  H.  Watson  taking  first 
honours,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Wilford  the  second  place. 
In  the  amateurs'  class  Mr.  B.  Glossop  was  first,  Mr. 
Willgoose  was  second,  Mr.  B.  Glossop  came  in 
third,  and  Mr.  T.  Lygo  was  fourth. 

The  amateurs'  and  cottagers’  classes  for  cut 
blooms  were  well  filled,  and  of  excellent  quality, 
many  of  the  blooms  being  equal  to  open  class  stan¬ 
dard.  Some  excellent  bunches  of  Grapes  were 
shown  in  the  open  classes,  Sir  H.  Watson  securing 
first  prize  in  both  the  classes,  both  for  black  and 
white  Grapes. 

In  the  local  classes  for  Grapes,  W.  Carver,  Esq  ; 
secured  both  first  prizes.  Mr.  Seagrave  and  Mr. 
Crosland  exhibited  groups  of  foliage  and  other 
plants,  not  for  competition.  Mr.  Artindale  made 
a  very  effective  display  of  floral  decorations,  which 
were  very  much  admired.  Several  other  honorary 
exhibits  were  made,  among  which  Messrs.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  of  Swanley,  and  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  & 
Sibray  were  conspicuous.  Messrs.  Johnson  & 
Wheeler,  of  Chesterfield,  showed  some  new 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  nnd  Mr.  W.  Col¬ 
chester  had  a  stand  of  the  Ichthemic  Guano,  which 
was  prettily  decorated  with  specimen  blooms. 

By  Special  Wire. 

Chester,  Nov.  19 th. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Ince,  Christleton  Hall,  is  first  for 
twelve  blooms,  comprising  six  varieties  ;  second,  Mr. 
E.  Dixon  ;  third,  Miss  Humberston.  For  twelve 
blooms,  containing  six  Japanese  and  six  incurved,  Mr. 
J.  Mosford,  The  Righi,  is  awarded  premier  honours: 
Mrs.  Blomfield,  and  C.  Threlfall  following  in  order  of 
merit.  Mrs.  R.  O  Hudson,  Bache  Hall,  has  the 
the  best  group  of  plants  in  pots  ;  second,  Mrs.  Potts  : 
and  third,  Mr.  C.  Wigg. 

In  the  classes  for  fruit,  a  grand  collection  of  fifty 
dishes  of  Apples  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Watkins,  Withing- 
ton  secures  the  first  award  ;  Mr.  J.  Oldfield  is  second  ; 
Mr.  E.  Severn,  Combermere  Abbey,  takes  first  prize 
for  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  ;  second,  Mrs.  Blom¬ 
field  ;  and  third,  Mr.  T.  Comber.  Mr.  Aldersey, 
Aldersey  Hall,  shows  the  best  two  bunches  of  black 
Grapes:  Mr.  J.  Saunderson,  Bodnant  Hall,  being 
second.  The  last-named  exhibitor  takes  the  first 
award  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes. 


Gl  asgow. 

The  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  opened  on  Thursday  morning,  in 
the  St.  Andrew's  Halls.  A  change  of  venue  from  the 
City  Halls,  where  the  show  was  held  last  year,  is  a 
welcome  alteration,  and  denotes  considerable  pro¬ 
gress.  As  regards  entries  we  understand  that  although 
not  numerically  stronger  than  last  year,  there  is 
evidence  of  a  higher  class  of  competition  and  the 
improvement  noted  in  the  southern  shows  and  in 
those  already  held  in  Scotland  is  likely  to  be  fully 
maintained  at  the  present  one.  In  the  principal 
classes  these  remarks  especially  apply,  and  as  some 
new  competitors  from  the  far  south  are  scheduled  to 
appear,  we  have  every  probability  of  an  interesting 
show.  Mr.  Dewar,  Botanic  Gardens,  is  again  the 
Society's  president.  The  chairman  of  the  Hall  and 
Arrangements  Committee  is  Mr.  John  Cairns,  whilst 
Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Wyllie  satisfactorily  fulfill 
with  their  usual  energy  the  duties  devolving  upon  the 
secretaryship. 

The  opening  ceremony  is  to  be  performed  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Overtoun,  with  Alexander 
Cross,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  Next  week  we  shall  give 
details  of  the  competition,  which,  at  the  time  of  tele¬ 
graphing,  is,  of  course,  in  embryo.  Amongst 
the  trade  markets  in  active  preparation  overnight 
we  notice  the  following. 

Messrs.  Austin  &  M’Aslan,  89,  Mitchell  Street, 
Glasgow,  whose  extensive  nurseries  are  at  Cathcart, 
exhibit  a  noble  collection  of  Cyclamen  and  Chry¬ 
santhemums  in  vases,  prettily  arranged  amongst  the 
plants,  consisting  of  Palms  and  Ferns.  The  stand  is 
one  of  best  we  have  seen,  and  forms  quite  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  usual  exhibits  of  its  kind.  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  are  again  in  the  forefront 
with  a  high-class  exhibit  of  cut  blooms,  suitably 
arranged  with  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  Cannell,  of 
Swanley,  also  show  a  handsome  collection  of  cut 
Chrysanthemums. 

The  well-known  seed  house  of  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Simons,  16,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  extensive  collection  of  prize-medal  seed 
Potatos,  a  unique  exhibit  in  this  department,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  newest  and  best  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  verified  by  a  nicely  staged  case  of  the 
medals  themselves,  beautifully  set  off  with  a  trophy 
of  Palms  and  delicate  foliage  plants.  This  exhibit 
is  distinctly  a  feature  of  the  show,  and  reflects  con¬ 
siderable  credit  on  the  resources  of  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Simons.  Several  of  these  varieties  took  first 
honours  at  the  Edinburgh  Show  last  week,  and 
many  of  the  tubers  are  phenomenal  in  size 
and  quality.  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Thyne,  'of  83,  St. 
Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  again  exhibit  a  choice 
display  of  plants  arranged  in  their  usual  tasteful 
way,  fully  confirming  the  reputation  of  this  house  as 
decorators  and  nurserymen  of  the  first  order. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.  have  reproduced  here 
their  recent  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  and 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  entrance  hall.  A  noteworthy 
addition  to  the  pagoda-shaped  group  of  plants, 
palms,  etc.,  is  a  magnificent  collection  of  vegetables, 
consisting  of  very  excellent  Celery  and  Beetroot, 
Leeks  and  Parsley,  and  some  Onions  of  prodigious 
size — the  whole  produced  from  seed  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Austin  and  M'Aslan,  whose  speciality,  the 
Eclipse  Tomato,  is  already  well-known  to  our  readers. 
Mr.  Matthew  Campbell,  of  High  Blantyre,  is  also 
showing  an  excellent  table  of  Carnations  in  customary 
excellent  form.  Messrs  Alexander  Cross  &  Sons  show 
manures  and  insecticides  together  with  Messrs. 
Tomlinson  &  Haywood,  of  Lincoln,  who  likewise 
show  in  this  department.  The  weather,  as  we  write, 
is  overcast  and  wet,  but  with  a  rising  barometer 
there  is  hope  of  a  favourable  change,  the  weather 
being  an  important  factor  always  in  the  success  or 
otherwise  of  these  shows.  As  already  mentioned  our 
report  this  week  will  be  supplemented  by  a  full 
account  of  the  competition  in  our  next  issue. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Nov.  19  th,  1895. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &Son,  152,  Houndsditcb,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  no  change  in 
value  of  Clover  seeds.  Supplies  of  new  English  Red 
do  not  come  forward  freely.  Alsike  is  dearer.  White. 
Clover  steady.  French  Italian  Ryegrass  higher 
Perennial  Ryegrass  firm. 


By  Special  Appointment  to 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


Telegrams — 

“Hothouses, 

Edinburgh.” 


Telephone — 

Ho.  805, 
Edinburgh. 


MACKENZIE  &  MONCUR, 

Limited, 

Hothouse  Builders  &  Heating  Engineers. 


Head  Office  and  Works  :  — 

Upper  Grove  Place,  EDINBURGH. 

Branch:— VICTORIA  ROAD,  GLASGOW. 

London  Office  : — 8,  CAMDEN  ROAD,  N.W. 


Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description 
erected,  either  in  Wood  or  Iron,  in  any 
part  of  the  Kingdom. 

All  Latest  Improvements  adopted. 

TEAK  WOOD  HOUSES  A  SPECIALITY. 

Pavilions,  Summer  Houses,  Band  Stands,  Boat 
Houses,  and  all  kinds  of  Wooden  Buildings. 


OUR  CONSERVATORIES  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED  5  GOLD 
AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  EXHIBITIONS  IN 
LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH. 


RADIATORS. 

(9*  Will  be  pleased  to  forward  copies  of  our 
NEW  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  contemplating  work 
in  our  Line,  or  their  Gardeners. 

macKenzie  &  Illoipr, 

LIMITED. 


November  30,  1895. 
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RESULT 

proves  more  than  volumes  of  print.  My  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  has  again  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  the  President’s  Prize  for  Group  of  Plants,  and  the  Gold  Medal  for 
Table  of  Exhibition  Blooms  at  the  great  N.C.S.  Show,  November  5th,  1895.  In  addition 
to  many  other  prizes  my  collection  has  now  been  awarded 

FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS 

in  two  years,  the  highest  award  attainable  in  each  case.  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  I  have  secured  some  grand  Seedlings  from  our  two  most  noted  and 
successful  English  raisers,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  and  H.  Briscoe  Ironside,  Esq.,  which, 
together  with  my  own  Seedlings,  will  form  a  collection 

UNRIVALLED 

My  General  Guide  is  now  ready,  with  reduced  prices  for  all  last  season's  novelties,  and 
contains  the  following  Cultural  articles  How  to  grow  Japanese  for  Exhibition”; 
“  How  to  grow  Incurved  for  Exhibition  ”  ;  “  Plow  to  grow  Specimen  Plants  ”  ;  “  How  to 
grow  for  Decoration  How  to  dtess  Incurved  for  Exhibition,”  and  “How  to  save 
Seed.”  A  large  number  of  Growers  attribute  their 

SUCCESS 

to  following  the  advice  given  in  my  guide,  which  can  be  obtained  post  free  for  8  stamps. 
My  list  of  Novelties  for  1896  will  be  ready  in  December. 


H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM,  S.E. 


Carnations !  Carnations  ! 
Carnations ! 

The  Choicest  Varieties  in  Cultivation,  from  the 
late  Mr.  Dod well's  Garden, 

FROM  6s.  PER  DOZEN.  UPWARDS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION  TO — 

ARTHUR  MEDHURST, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


KENT,  THE  GARDEN  OF  ENGLAND. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAM. 


Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  high  praise  of  the  quality.  Numer¬ 
ous  testimonials.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
Signature  attached.  Price  6s.  per 
bushel,  is.  extra  for  package,  or  is* 
per  cake,  free  per  parcels  post. 

WIVI.  CUTBUSH  &.  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants , 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N  ,  &  Barnet,  Herts 

CARNATIONS. 


'"J'HE  largest  and  most  complete  Collection  in  the 
Kingdom.  Strong  healthy  layers  now  ready. 
Catalogues  free. 


M.  CAMPBELL, 

N  urseryman, 

HIGH  B  LAN  TYRE,  N.B. 


TECOWfl  SM1THII. 

The  Finest  New  Flowering  Plant,  as  easily 
managed  as  a  Chrysanthemum.  It  produces  in 
autumn  large  heads  of  brilliant  red  and  yellow 
blossoms. 

New  Seed  of  all  Seedsmen. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  215. 


"  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  ot  man  ” — Bacon, 


Ed  ted  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  30 th,  1895. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  December  2nd. — Sales  of  bulbs  and  plants  by  Messrs 
Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Tuesday,  December  3rd. — Natior.al  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  (3  days). 

Sales  ot  bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 
Wednesday,  December  4th. — Sales  of  Dutch  and  Hardy 
Bulbs  and  plants  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 
Thursday,  December  5th.— Sale  of  bulbs  and  plants  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Friday,  December  6tb. — Sale  of  bulbs  and  Orch:ds  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 


Wlowers  ofthe  Olden  Time. — As  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  present  wealth  of  flowers 
which  occupy  the  various  glass-houses 
throughout  the  country,  and  load  the  flower 
stalls  of  the  market,  it  may  prove  of  inter¬ 
est  to  make  a  brief  review  of  the  more 
popular  flowers  at  the  command  of  our 
ancestors.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that 
people  in  this  country  had  nothing  but 
British  wildlings  to  enjoy  ;  nor  do  we  deny 
that  such  was  the  case  if  we  go  sufficiently 
far  back  in  history.  That  would  be  several 
hundred  years  ago,  for  even  in  early  times 
many  exotics  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure 
our  climate  in  the  open  air  were  introduced 
by  the  monks,  who,  like  the  warriors  of 
those  ancient  times,  were  the  principal 
travellers  to  distant  lands,  but  by  far  the 
more  likely  to  engage  in  such  humanising, 
though  scarcely  exciting,  occupations  as  the 
the  cultivation  of  flowers.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  monks  intro¬ 
duced  the  Snowdrops,  some  of  the  Crocuses, 
and  possibly  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  plant¬ 
ing  them  in  orchards  where  they  revelled  in 
a  new-found  freedom  by  being  let  severely 
alone.  This  is  more  probable  than  that 
they  were  escapes  from  gardens. 


We  become  acquainted  with  the  flowers 
that  were  cherished  by  the  people,  whether 
growing  in  their  native  wilds  or  in  gardens, 
from  the  songs  and  writings  of  the  poets, 
and  from  the  narratives  of  those  who  re¬ 
corded  the  popular  sports  and  games  of  the 
day,  as  well  as  from  other  incidental 
sources.  We  are  often  astonished  at  the 
simplicity  and  enthusiasm  with  which  our 
forefathers  entered  into  games  and  pastimes 
in  which  the  simple  wild  flowers  of  our 
native  land  formed  a  leading  feature.  No 
doubt  many  of  those  pastimes  were  a 
remnant  or  modification  of  siill  older  games 
and  festivals,  extending  back  to  still  earlier 
and  even  heathen  times.  Little  doubt  need 
be  entertained,  however,  that  the  people  in 
those  days  wrere  progressive,  and  knew  it 
just  as  much  as  we  do  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
towns  were  smaller  and  the  scanty  popula¬ 
tion,  scattered  over  the  country,  was  more 
in  direct  contact  with  nature,  so  that 
their  pastimes  were  much  more  natural 
than  ours.  There  was  less  necessity  in 
those  days  for  flowers  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  seeing  that  the  inhabitants  were  more 
in  direct  touch  with  nature,  and  less  pent 
up  in  towns  than  are  the  modern  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  quite 
natural  that  festivals  and  days  of  public 
amusement  should  have  been  held  when  all 
the  face  of  nature  was  gay.  It  is,  and  has 
been  so,  in  all  primitive  countries  before 
high  civilisation  induces  the  building  of 
large  cities  in  which  the  population  becomes 
cribbed  and  confined. 

In  ancient  times  there  were  no  Roses, 
Chrysanthemums  nor  Violets  in  autumn 
and  winter.  The  Chrysanthemum  had  not 
been  introduced.  Roses,  such  as  they  were, 
had  to  be  sought  for  in  summer  ;  Violets 
and  Daffodils  in  spring.  There  were  no 
double  Violets  then,  we  may  presume,  but 
the  single  ones  were  just  as  sweetly  scented. 
The  Daffodil,  or  true  Lent  Lily,  existed 
originally  only  in  the  puny  typical  form 
of  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  ;  but  as  the 
monks,  and  in  later  times  the  churchmen, 
took  an  interest  in  flowrers,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  British  Lent  Lily  was 
supplemented  by  larger  and  finer  forms 
brought  from  the  south  of  Europe,  though 
such  introductions  have  been  allowed  to 
slip  unrecorded.  As  the  last  of  the  summer 
flowers  faded,  and  the  autumn  tints  began 
to  make  their  appearance,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  inhabitants  looked  upon  these  signs 
of  the  approach  of  a  long,  dreary  winter 
with  regret  ;  and  quite  as  natural  that  they 
should  behold  the  approach  of  summer  in 
the  advent  of  spring  flowers,  and  rejoice 
accordingly.  What  Crocuses  they  pos¬ 
sessed  doubtlessly  appeared  as  charming 
in  their  eyes  as  the  magnificent  blooms 
that  grace  our  modern  spring  gardens,  or 
our  conservatories  in  t  winter.  The 
economic  interest  in  flowers  must  haye 
been  of  great  importance  in  those  days, 
and  one  instance  of  it  comes  home  to  us  in 
Crocus  sativus  which  was  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  saffron.  The  commerce  in  cut 
flowers,  simply  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
intrinsic  beauty,  must  have  been  of  an 
extremely  limited  order. 

The  Daisy  has  doubtlessly  been  a 
popular  native  flower  from  very  early 
times  ;  and  though  the  poet  srys  that  “the 
Rose  has  but  a  summer’s  reign,  the  Daisy 
never  dies,”  yet  it  is  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  a  spring  flowrer  whether  growing  in 
garden  or  meadow.  The  English  Bluebell 
is  another  spring  flower  just  as  the  exotic 
Oriental  Hyacinth  and  Tulip.  We  have  a 
native  Tulip  but  it  could  hardly  have  been 
of  much  importance  to  our  forefathers 
judging  from  its  behaviour  at  the  present 
day.  Primroses  and  later  on  the  Cowslips 
and  Oxlips  must  have  been  truly  popular 
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flowers  from  the  earliest  of  times.  Next 
to  the  Snowdrop,  the  Primrose  must  have 
been  the  earliest  flower  of  the  woods,  copses 
and  hedgerows  as  its  name,  indeed,  implies. 
The  Christmas  Rose  was  introduced  in 
1596  and  was  no  doubt  cherished.  All  of 
the  above  are  still  most  ardently  cherished, 
as  are  the  Wallflower  and  Stock  ;  they  are 
truly  spring  flowers  and  would  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  our  forefathers  after  the 
long,  dreary  winter  had  passed.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  at  it.  What  would  be  the 
result,  or  how  we  should  feel,  if  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  numerousintroductions  and 
wealth  of  improvements  that  keep  the  con¬ 
servatory  and  other  houses  gay  during 
winter,  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

- - 

A  pure  white  Tiger  Lily  is  occasionally  found 
growing  wild  in  Japan,  but  it  is  considered  very  rare. 

Erratum. — On  p.  193,  in  the  seventeenth  line  from 
the  top,  for  "  each  fruit  turning  the  scale,"  read  “  one 
fruit  turning  the  scale." 

Mr.  A.  Bayford,  foreman  at  Madresfield  Court 
Gardens,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  C.  I.ee 
Campbell,  Esq.,  Glewston  Court,  Ross,  Hereford, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  change  made  by 
Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  issue. 

Fruit  or  vegetable. — Mike:  “What  is  a  fruit?” 
Pat  :  “  When  it  is  eaten  raw  before  it  is  cooked  • 
after  which  it  becomes  a  vegetable.”  Mike  :  “  Is 
Strawberry  jam  a  vegetable  before  or  after  ?  ”  Pat  ; 
“  Be  jabbers  !  I  never  thought  o’  that !  ” 

Recent  Awards.— The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
William  Colchester,  of  Ipswich,  for  his  exhibit 
of  Pure  Ichthemic  Guano  and  plants  grown 
therewith  at  Edinburgh ;  and  the  same  firm  has 
also  been  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Glasgow 
Chrysanthemum  Society  for  the  beautiful  exhibit 
staged  in  the  St.  Andrew's  Halls  last  week. 

Mr.  W.  Rushton. — We  understand  Mr. W.  Rushton, 
at  present  engaged  at  the  Gardens,  Drumpillier, 
Coatbridge,  is  leaving  his  engagement  in  January 
next  and  will  be  open  for  a  re-engagement.  The 
reputation  of  this  successful  grower  as  a  competitor 
at  our  leading  shows  is  hardly  necessary  of  comment, 
but  in  whatever  sphere  of  life  Mr.  Rushton  finds 
himself  placed  we  heartily  wish  him  the  success  he 
so  rightly  deserves. 

"As  others  see  us.” — Our  esteemed  contemporary, 
American  Gardening  says  The  Gardening  World  is 
“  one  of  the  brightest  papers  in  England.”  Numerous 
correspondents  between  Land’s  End  and  John 
0’  Groat's  House,  many  of  whom  were  unknown  to 
us  as  readers,  have  written  us  in  similarly  com¬ 
plimentary  terms  for  weeks  past.  Oral  testimony  to 
the  brightness  and  readableness  of  our  pages  has  also 
been  plentiful. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — Over  800  students  each 
year  have  free  admission  to  the  gardens,  and  about 
50,000  cut  specimens  are  annually  issued  to  such 
students  gratuitously.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  gardens  and  the  scientific  work 
carried  on  in  them  is  shown  by  the  society’s  accounts 
to  be  about  /6,ooo  per  annum.  The  garden  is  open 
to  the  public  at  a  moderate  charge  on  Mondays  and 
Saturdays. 

A  large  number  of  blooms  was  sent  to  the  floral 
meeting  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Wednesday, 
November  20th,  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Many  of 
the  best  growers  contributed,  among  them  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham  ;  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Maidenhead  ;  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries, 
Redhill;  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Lilford  Road,  Camber¬ 
well ;  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Elstree,  Herts;  and  Mr.  H. 
Briscoe-Ironside,  Cedar  Lodge,  Burgess  Hill.  The 
last-named  gentleman  showed  an  especially 
meritorious  collection,  as,  indeed,  he  usually  does 
at  all  the  floral  meetings.  None  cf  the  blooms, 
however,  were  really  displayed  to  the  best  advantage, 
as  the  light  throughout  the  whole  of  the  afternoon 
was  terribly  bad,  and  made  it  difficult  for  the  eye  to 
perceive  their  true  colour. 


A  pink  sport  from  the  decorative  Chrysanthemum 
Ivory  has  turned  up  in  America  It  is  named  Ivoire 
Rose. 

Death  of  Mr.  Richard  Gilbert. — We  deeply  regret 
to  learn  of  the  passing  away,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  aged 
seventy-five  years,  of  that  good  old  friend  of  so 
many  of  our  readers,  Mr.  Richard  Gilbert,  for 
many  years  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  at 
Burghley  House,  Stamford.  In  our  next  issue  we 
hope  to  refer  more  fully  to  the  life  work  of  this  great 
English  gardener. 

Mr.  J.  Davidson,  foreman  in  the  seed  department  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  who  is 
retiring  through  ill-health,  has  just  been  presented 
by  his  fellow- work  men  with  a  handsome  timepiece  of 
the  value  of  £10,  together  with  two  valuable  candle¬ 
sticks  and  a  handsome  illuminated  address.  These 
presents  were  on  view  at  Chelsea  during  the  week. 

Ripe  Raspberries. — Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  of  Swanley 
and  Crockenhill,  and  at  Sevenoaks,  where  he  is  at 
present  residing,  has  gathered  from  his  fields  a 
second  crop  of  Raspberries  of  between  two  and  three 
tons,  which  have  been  made  into  jam.  Several 
pecks  of  second  crop  or  maiden  cane  Raspberries 
have  also  been  picked  during  October  in  sheltered 
fields  in  the  Crays  and  at  Orpington  ;  bunches  of 
Strawberries  (second  yield  of  the  season)  were  also 
gathered  in  the  same  district  during  the  early  days 
of  last  month,  and  a  fairly  large  ripe  Strawberry 
(upon  which,  however,  were  found  traces  of  early 
morning  frosts)  was  picked  in  a  Cray  Valley  field. 
A  bunch  of  ripe  Raspberries  gathered  at  Erith,  in 
Kent,  was  handed  to  us  on  the  20th,  and  the  bearer 
had  an  armful  of  the  same. 

Epping  Forest. — The  report  of  the  committee  of 
experts,  which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
thinnings  of  Epping  Forest,  was  placed  before  the 
Common  Council  on  the  14th  inst.,  but  that  body 
was  otherwise  engaged  at  the  time.  It  now  turns 
out,  that  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  no  great  harm  has 
been  done.  These  experts  were  Messrs.  Freeman- 
Mitford,  C.B.,  James  Anderson,  Wm.  Robinson, 
A.  D.  Webster,  and  Dr.  Schlich,  who  would, 
apparently, (like  to  cut  down  the  Pollard-Hornbeams 
so  characteristic  of  the  forest.  Their  idea  is  to  clear 
out  some  of  these  clumps  and  sow  seeds  of  Oak, 
Beech,  and  other  forest  trees  upon  the  ground.  In 
course  of  time  this  would,  no  doubt,  give  a  much 
more  natural  appearance  to  the  forest.  The  experts 
recommend  that  the  southern  portion  of  the  forest 
should  be  left  alone  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
would  like  to  open  out  more  new  glades  in  other 
portions. 

Tree-planting  at  Exeter. — In  beautiful  weather  the 
first  of  the  many  Lime  treos  which  are  to  grace  the 
Exeter  Road  and  the  Esplanade  was  planted  on  the 
13th  inst.  by  Mr.  R.  Ley,  C.C.  Chairman  of  the 
Exmouth  District  Council.  The  trees  are  being 
provided  by  private  enterprise,  the  cost  of  those 
which  will  be  planted  in  the  Exeter  Road  being  de¬ 
frayed  trom  a  fund  contributed  by  residents  in 
Withycomb  parish,  and  those  on  the  Esplanade  being 
given  by  Mr.  Pimm,  draper,  of  the  Strand.  The 
Committee  who  have  successfully  brought  about  this 
scheme  for  beautifying  the  town  are  Mr.  H.  S. 
Robinson,  Mr.  W.  Tomkins,  and  Mr.  Pimm.  At 
noon  there  was  a  large  gathering  at  the  corner  of 
North  Street,  in  the  Exeter  Road,  The  ceremony 
commenced  with  the  children  of  the  Board  Schools, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mann,  singing  an 
appropriate  solo.  Then  Master  C.  A  Robinson  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Ley  a  spade,  bearing  a  suitable  in¬ 
scription,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  in  a  few  well-chosen 
remarks,  asked  Mr.  Ley’s  acceptance  of  it.  -The 
tree  was  then  duly  planted  by  Mr.  Ley,  the  children 
the  while  singing  selections.  This  part  of  the 
ceremony  concluded  with  the  children  singing  “God 
save  the  Queen.”  Afterwards  three  hundred  were 
given  a  bun.  The  company  then  marched  to  the 
Esplanade,  when  the  first  tree  at  the  Eastern  End 
was  planted.  The  boys  of  Exmouth  College,  under 
Mr.  C.  Salter,  met  the  company,  and  a  similar 
ceremony  was  gone  through,  Mr.  Pimm  asking  Mr. 
Ley  to  plant  the  first  tree, — A  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Ley  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pimm  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bray,  and  carried  with  loud  and  hearty 
cheers. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay. — The  many  friends  of 
Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  the  most  respected  curator  of 
the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Old  Trafford,  Manchester, 
will  deeply  regret  to  learn  of  the  sad  bereavement  he 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Findlay,  on  the 
Wednesday  evening  of  last  week. 

The  Birmingham  Show. — There  is  a  strong  belie 
that  this  is  to  be  a  great  centre,  if  not  the  leading 
place,  for  Chrysanthemums  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
easily  reached  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
judges  at  the  recent  show  were  occupied  from  11  a.m. 
till  after  3  p  m.  in  judging  the  cut  flowers  alone. 
The  ground  floor,  the  gallery,  and  another  place  was 
practically  monopolised  with  Chrysanthemums.  A 
competent  and  reliable  witness  told  us  that  the 
incurved  blooms  were  the  best  that  have  been  seen 
at  any  show  this  season,  and  they  were  well  dressed. 

Ealing  Gardeners'  Society. — On  Tuesday,  the  19th 
inst.,  a  paper  on  the  “Fuchsia"  was  delivered  before 
the  above  society  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson,  who 
handled  his  subject  in  a  very  able  way.  Mr. 
Simpson  claimed  for  the  Fuchsia  a  foremost 
place  in  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  or 
the  flower  garden.  He  emphasized  its  suitability  for 
pots,  baskets,  pillars,  and  for  bedding-out ;  and  gave 
cultural  hints  for  each  section,  in  addition  to  the  best 
species  and  varieties,  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  severally  required.  Mr.  Simpson 
said  that  a  good  specimen  Fuchsia  possessed 
characteristics  of  a  highly  ornamental  type,  and  that 
the  pendant  flowers,  often  with  vivid  colours,  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  glorious  effect  that  no  conservatory 
could  be  said  to  be  complete  without  it.  A  specimen, 
such  as  he  had  in  his  mind,  “  when  seen  lives  in  the 
memory.  The  discussion  which  followed  was  rather 
tame  because  no  one  could  take  serious  exception  to 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  dealt 
with.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  D.  Cooper, 
who  presided  over  a  very  appreciative  audience. 

Market  Gardeners  and  the  G.E.R. — We  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 
is  endeavouring  to  meet  the  complaints  so  frequently 
and  fairly  made  with  reference  to  the  heavy  rail 
charges  made  for  the  conveyance  of  market  garden 
produce  to  London  and  other  stations.  The  com¬ 
pany  proposes  starting  an  experiment  on  the  first  of 
December  when  the  rate  to  London  and  Great 
Eastern  suburban  stations  from  stations  as  far  off  as 
Soham,  Newmarket,  Mildenhall,  Tivetshall,  Beccles, 
&c  ,  per  passenger  train,  will  be  fourpence  for  20  lbs., 
and  one  penny  for  every  5  lbs.  above,  up  to  60  lbs., 
including  delivery.  To  obtain  the  privileges  of  this 
rate,  the  produce  must  be  packed  in  boxes,  which 
are  on  sale  at  the  different  stations,  or  similar  ones, 
which  must  be  nailed,  not  corded,  and  the  carriage 
prepaid.  The  boxes  are  charged  at  a  very  moderate 
price  also,  and  are  of  varied  sizes,  ranging  from  iof 
by  7J  by  3  inches  for  ijd.,  up  to  2i|  by  14  by  7 
inches  for  3d.  The  intention  in  providing  boxes  of 
this  character  and  price  is  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  empties  being  returned.  The  concession  is  a 
generous  trial  on  the  company’s  part,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  have  a  good  eflect  all  round. 

Moss  Litter  and  Peat  Industries.— The  Indians  of 
South  America  believe  that  a  light  may  be  seen  sus¬ 
pended,  as  it  were,  over  the  spot  where  gold  or  silver 
lies  concealed,  and  there  is  a  strange  analogy  to  be 
traced  between  that  light  and  the  “  will  o'  the 
wisp  ”  that  has  for  ages  hovered  over  the  Irish  bogs, 
indicating,  it  may  be,  if  not  the  precious  metal  itself, 
at  least  its  equivalent.  Science  has  now  discovered 
an  infinite  variety  of  uses  for  this  once  despised 
material,  considered  to  be  only  a  sorry  substitute  for 
coal.  The  Moss  Litter  and  Peat  Industries, 
Limited,  32,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  now  put  it 
through  six  processes,  the  last  of  these  producing  a 
most  valuable  absorbent  wool  for  surgical  dressings, 
its  antiseptic  qualities  giving  it  the  preference  over 
the  ordinary  cotton  wool.  When  used  for  dress 
purposes,  it  resembles  the  tweed  so  much  in  vogue, 
and  has  already  obtained  Royal  patronage.  The 
colours  range  from  chocolate-brown  to  golden  tan, 
but  it  is  shortly  to  be  produced  in  all  the  fashionable 
shades  of  blues  and  grays.  Blankets  are  made  in 
different  qualities,  from  those  suitable  for  convict 
ships,  workhouses,  exploring  parties,  &c.,  to  the 
finer  ones,  fitted  for  carriage,  travelling,  and  sofa 
tugs.  For  nurses’  costumes  and  infirmaries  they  are 
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invaluable,  and,  though  disinfectant,  these  have  no 
disagreeable  odour.  The  high  quality  costume  cloth 
is  delightfully  soft  and  light,  closely  resembling 
vicuna  both  in  colour  and  texture,  a  little  fine 
cheviot  or  other  wool  being  intermixed  with  it. 
This  is  not  the  only  marvellous  feature  of  the  peat 
industry.  When  the  crude  material  is  prepared  and 
subjected  to  high  atmospheric  pressure,  it  becomes 
as  hard  as  iron,  as  black  as  ebony,  and  takes  on  an 
equally  beautiful  polish.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  a  perfect  non-conductor,  so  that  it  is  largely 
employed  in  the  United  States  as  tiles  for  lining 
refrigerator  cars  on  railways,  meat  safes,  ice  houses, 
where  it  is  said  to  save  6o  per  cent,  of  ice,  and  when 
used  as  a  covering  for  steam  pipes,  it  prevents  the 
radiation  of  heat,  and  the  consequent  condensation 
of  steam.  A  snow  white  paper  can  also  be  made  of 
it,  so  tough  that  it  can  almost  rival  parchment. 
Such  a  prosperous  look-out  for  the  future  cannot  fail 
to  cast  a  ray  of  hope  into  Irish  hearts  and  light  into 
Irish  dwellings,  and  make  the  fair  sister  isle  rise  like 
a  phoenix  from  her  ashes. 

- - - 

MESSRS.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 
LEICESTER. 

Leicester  is  a  town  of  growing  importance  in  the 
Midlands,  and  dates  back  to  very  ancient  times — in 
fact,  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  When 
the  Romans  conquered  Britain  the  middle  portion 
of  England  was  occupied  by  a  British  tribe  named 
the  Coritani :  and  whatever  might  have  been  the 
name  of  Leicester  at  that  time,  its  modern  name  is 
partly  of  Roman  derivation — namely,  the  camp 
(castra)  on  the  Leir,  changed  afterwards  to  Stoure, 
and  now  the  Soar. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  we  are  more  concerned 
with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  which 
surely  must  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Leicester, 
seeing  that  it  dates  back  to  1764,  when  the  establish¬ 
ment  was  founded  by  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  the  great 
grandfather  of  Mr.  John  Harrison,  the  present 
principal.  The  chief  offices  of  the  firm  are  at  33, 
Market  Place,  Leicester,  but  the  wholesale  ware¬ 
houses  are  at  41,  Welford  Road,  and  the  Midland 
Goods  Station.  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons  are  seed 
growers  on  an  extensive  scale,  both  for  garden  and 
farm  purposes.  As  in  the  case  of  other  large 
growers,  they  have  to  take  advantage  of  the  sunny 
skies  of  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own  in  order 
to  be  able  to  supply  their  customers  with  all  the 
necessaries  for  garden  and  field.  The  home  or 
English  seed  farms  are  at  Aylestone  and  West- 
cotes. 

In  1856  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  the  grandson  of 
the  founder,  took  the  premises  in  the  Market  Place, 
and  from  that  time  changed  the  name  of  the  firm  to 
Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons.  He  took  the  chief 
management  of  the  Lusiness  till  his  death  in  1882, 
when  the  present  principal,  Mr.  John  Harrison  (see 
photo),  who  is  the  sole  proprietor,  took  the  reins  of 
government  in  hand.  The  premises  in  Market  Place 
include  a  large  retail  shop  facing  the  market,  as  well 
as  various  Decessary  offices,  sample  rooms,  &c  ,  in 
the  rear.  The  extensive  warehouse  in  Welford 
Road  has  six  floors,  both  in  the  main  building  and 
in  the  wing.  The  former  covers  an  area  of  120  ft. 
by  50  ft.,  and  the  wing  is  90  ft.  by  30  ft.  The 
packing  is  conducted  on  the  first  floor,  where  an 
immense  quantity  of  garden  seeds  is  stored  (see  illus¬ 
tration  p.  209).  Above  this,  on  the  second  floor,  Peas 
constitute  the  principal  feature,  together  with  the 
machinery  used  in  separating  the  seeds  from  the 
straw  and  cleaning  them.  Other  seeds  are  also 
cleaned  here,  including  Carrots,  for  the  dressing  of 
which  the  machine  makes  Soo  revolutions  in  a 
minute.  The  third  and  fourth  floors  of  the  main 
building  are  occupied  with  farm  seeds  of  various 
kinds. 

Not  the  least  important  operation  in  a  large 
seed  establishment  is  the  picking  of  Peas  and  Beans. 
An  illustration  of  the  interior  of  the  room  in  which 
this  is  carried  on  may  be  seen  opposite  this.  About 
fifty  women  are  employed  at  this  tedious  process. 
Damaged  seeds  and  those  which  have  been  eaten 
with  grubs,  or  their  germinating  powers  destroyed  by 
any  means,  have  all  to  be  removed  by  hand,  no 
machinery  being  competent  for  the  operation. 
Hence,  the  picking  of  such  seeds  as  Peas  and  Beans 
entails  a  considerable  amount  of  expense  in  labour, 
after  the  most  modern  of  machines  have  done 
their  best.  The  room  for  picking  these  seeds 
is  situated  in  a  wing  of  the  main  building,  on  the 


second  floor.  All  these  several  rooms  and  depart¬ 
ments  are  reached  by  means  of  hoists.  The  ware¬ 
house  at  the  Midland  Railway  Station  is  intended 
for  the  reception  of  seeds  as  they  come  by  rail  and 
are  shunted  on  to  the  sidings.  All  these  houses  and 
rooms  are  kept  thoroughly  clean,  and  the  various 
cleaning  and  sifting  operations  are  closely  super¬ 
intended  so  that  nothing  is  left  undone  that  can  be 
done  in  order  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  house 


Mr.  John  Harrison,  F.R.H  S.,  M.R.A.S.E.,  &c. 

for  the  high-class  character  of  the  seeds,  and  the 
business-like  way  in  which  they  are  placed  before  the 
public. 

Root  and  vegetable  seeds  constitute  a  leading 
speciality  of  this  old  firm,  whose  beginnings  date 
back  for  13 1  years.  An  account  of  the  annual  show 
of  farm,  root,  and  vegetable  produce,  fostered  and 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  Harrison,  may  be  seen  on 
another  page,  and  to  which  the  reader  may  refer  to 
gain  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  exhibition,  and  the 
specialities  which  it  is  meant  to  encourage.  We  here 
state,  however,  that  amongst  the  seeds  offered  for  the 
present  year  are  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  magnifi¬ 
cent  Peas,  including  Harrison’s  Early  Eclipse,  which 
is  announced  as  the  earliest  in  cultivation,  and 
possessed  of  all  the  good  qualities  of  an  early  Pea. 
Harrison’s  Ameer  Pea  had  its  merits  recognised 


some  years  ago  by  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Messrs.  Harrison 
have  also  paid  considerable  attention  to  Beans  for 
many  years  past,  and  their  own  specialities  include 
Robin  Hood  and  Harrison’s  Emperor  Bean.  They 
have  also  devoted  many  years  to  the  development  of 
special  varieties  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  including 
Harrison’s  Westcotes  Broccoli,  Improved  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Champion  Ox,  Victoria,  and  selected  Eves¬ 


ham  Cabbages,  all  having  their  particular  qualities 
and  recommendations.  Improved  Hearting  Kale  is 
another  good  thing  that  might  be  more  largely  grown 
than  it  is.  Practically  it  is  a  dwarf-curled  Kale,  the 
central  leaves  of  which  remain  closed  up,  forming  a 
head  similar  to  that  of  a  small  Cabbage.  This  head 
constitutes  the  more  tender  eating,  but  the  outer  or 
expanded  leaves  also  make  a  good  vegetable,  particu¬ 
larly  after  they  have  been  made  tender  by  a  few 
nights  of  frost.  Carrots,  Celery,  Parsnips,  Lettuce, 
Radishes,  Turnips,  Toroatos,  and  other  useful  vege¬ 
tables  have  also  been  turned  to  useful  account,  and 
many  selections  and  improvements  are  annually 
offered  to  the  public. 

Though  great  attention  is  thus  given  to  vegetables 
for  the  garden  and  field,  the  flower  garden  is  not  by 
any  means  neglected.  Popular  annuals,  such  as 
Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  Sweet  Peas,  and  others,  are 
raised  and  distributed  throughout  the  country  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  old  favourites  in  the 
best  forms  run  side  by  side  with  the  new — that  is,  the 
novelties  that  go  to  keep  up  the  public  interest  by 
fresh  surprises.  Chinese  Primulas,  which  contri¬ 
bute  so  largely  to  keep  the  house  gay  during  the 
winter  months,  also  find  a  worthy  place  in  the  list  of 
seeds  sent  out  by  the  firm. 

In  addition  to  seeds  of  the  two  leading  divisions 
of  plants,  the  garden  has  to  be  supplied  with  a  multi¬ 
farious  assortment  of  requisites,  and  in  these  days 
of  progress  and  scientific  advancement  Messrs. 
Harrison  make  every  endeavour  to  be  fully  up  to 
date.  Accordingly,  the  visitor  may  find  fumigating 
materials  and  insecticides,  together  with  garden 
manures  and  other  requisites.  Not  merely  are  large 
gardens  supplied  but  those  of  various  sizes  are 
catered  for,  and  assortments  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  made  up  in  packets  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  different  purchasers.  An  interior  view  of  the 
parcelling  room,  where  this  operation  is  effected, 
may  be  seen  on  p.  209.  For  these  several  illustra¬ 
tions,  which  have  appeared  in  "Illustrated  Leicester," 
we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons. 

The  English  seed  farms  of  the  firm  are  situated  at 
Aylestone  and  Westcotes,  and  consist  of  some  200 
acres  of  land,  well  adapted  for  the  raising  and 
maturing  of  seeds  in  this  country,  the  climate  of 
which  is  not  always  blessed  with  that  amount  of 
sunshine  necessary  for  the  ripening  of  seeds  of 
exotic  plants  and  the  harvesting  of  the  same  in  first- 
class  order.  We,  and  all  concerned,  however,  may 
take  consolation  from  the  fact  that  other  countries 
have  their  attendant  risks  before  the  seed  harvest 
can  be  garnered  to  the  shelter  of  the  store  rooms. 
The  land  at  Aylestone  and  Westcotes  is  laid  out  in 
suitable  plots,  as  is  the  case  at  other  well-conducted 


seed  farms  in  this  country.  There  is  also  some  land 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  making  comparative 
trials  of  various  subjects,  and  for  testing  the 
qualities  and  recommendations  of  novelties.  The 
latter,  when  they  come  from  abroad,  are  not  put 
upon  the  market  until  their  merits  have  been 
determined.  These  trials  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  all  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and 
vegetables.  The  results  of  each  trial  are  carefully 
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recorded.  Certain  seeds  are  also  sent  to  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Canada  and  New  Zealand  to  be 
grown  and  bought  to  perfect  maturity  according  to 
the  kind.  Bulbs  are  largely  imported  from  Holland- 
Since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1764, 
the  country  has  undergone  great  changes  in  many 
ways,  particularly  in  the  means  of  transit,  and  in  the 
much  greater  needs  for  the  garden  both  in  the  shape 
of  seeds,  plants  and  sundry  requisites.  The  great 
age  of  this  establishment  should  be  sufficient  proof, 
if  any  were  needed,  that  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons 
have  advanced  with  the  times.  That  they  still  keep 
that  aim  in  view  it  is  almost  needless  for  us  to 
say.  In  olden  times,  the  firm,  like  all  others,  served 
the  times  by  supplying  the  wants  of  the  population, 
within,  relatively,  a  narrow  compass ;  but  steam 
traffic  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  conveniences  of  the 
parcels  post,  and  rapid  communication  by  telegraph 
and  telephone  have  changed  all  that,  and  Messrs. 
Harrison  have  taken  full  advantage  of  all  these 
changes  and  means  for  rapid  transit.  The  result  is 
that  the  business  has  been  entirely  revolutionised 
since  its  commencement,  and  its  borders 
and  influences  vastly  extended.  The  establish¬ 
ment  may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  alongside 
of  Leicester,  which  takes  rank  amongst  the  most 
modern  of  provincial  towns. 

- - 

ROYAL  MIDLAND  FARM,  ROOT,  AND 
VEGETABLE  SHOW. 

Sir  Thomas  Wright  opened  Messrs.  Harrison  & 
Sons’  Annual  Farm,  Root,  and  Vegetable  Show,  on 
the  13th  inst.  Owing,  it  was  stated,  to  the  excessive 
tariff  imposed  by  the  Markets  and  Tolls  Committee, 
the  venue  of  the  exhibition  was  changed  from  the 
Market  Hall  to  Messrs.  Harrison’s  seed  warehouse, 
on  the  Welford  Road,  There  a  splendid  collection 
of  roots  and  vegetables  was  on  vievv,  thanks  to  the 
excellent  list  of  prizes  offered  by  the  firm.  There 
were  seventeen  classes,  and  the  show  was  open  to  all 
England,  the  chief  condition  being  that  the  exhibits 
except  Potatos)  were  to  be  grown  from  seed 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Harrison.  The  entries  were 
more  numerous  than  usual,  some  of  the  specimens 
being  also  much  finer  than  at  previous  exhibitions, 
especially  the  Celery,  Carrots,  and  Mangolds.  The 
Corporation  Sewage  Farm  Committee  showed  some 
remarkably  good  samples  of  Mangolds,  one  of  which 
weighed  24  lbs.,  while  another  was  a  yard  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Mr.  John  Harrison  introduced  Sir  Thomas, 
who,  in  opening  the  show,  complimented  the  firm 
upon  their  development  of  public  interest  in  that 
branch  of  business  The  exhibition  was  a  good 
object  lesson  for  root  and  vegetable  growers.  The 
Mayor  congratulated  Messrs.  Harrison  upon  their 
enterprise  and  success.  Mr.  Harrison  returned 
thanks  for  the  remarks  of  Sir  Thomas  and  his 
Worship,  presenting  the  former  with  an  album  of 
“Leicester  Illustrated  '’  as  a  souvenir.  The  prize 
list  is  appended  : — Harrison's  Leicester  Red  Celery 
(number  of  exhibits,  six)  ;  first,  M.  Laxton,  Little 
Dalby  ;  second,  S  Burdett,  County  Asylum  ;  third, 
W.  Haseldine,  Little  Dalby.  Harrison’s  Early  Rose 
(nine)  ;  first,  J.  Hudson,  Mostyn  Street;  second,  H. 
Taylor,  Syston  Street  ;  third,  W.  Haseltine,  Little 
Dalby  ;  special.  G.  Johnson,  Willow  Street. 
Harrison’s  Early  Market  Carrot  (thirteen)';  first,  W. 
Smith,  Collingham  ;  second,  G.  Gibson,  Collingham. 
Harrison's  Selected  Intermediate  (fourteen) ;  first,  H. 
Bocock,  Collingham ;  second,  W.  Slingsby,  North 
Scarle,  Newark.  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  (six)  ; 
first,  S.  Burdett;  second,  W.  Nutt,  Flitwick,  Ampt- 
hill,  Beds.  Harrison’s  Magnum  Bonum  Parsnips 
(eight)  ;  first,  R.  H.  E'se,  The  Gardens,  Wigston 
Grange  ;  second,  J.  Baker,  Old  Basford  ;  extra  prize, 
W.  Stoton,  Biggleswade.  Harrison’s  Improved 
Drumhead  Savoy  (five)  ;  first,  S.  Burdett  ;  second, 
G.  W.  Hunt,  South  Knighton.  Brussels  Sprouts  of 
any  kind  (eight) ;  first,  F.  Hunt,  South  Knighton; 
second,  G.  C  Jarram,  Loughborough.  Leeks  of  any 
kind  (twelve)  ;  first,  G.  C.  Jarram  ;  second,  A.'- Tarry, 
Birstall  Street  ;  third,  Chas.  Mee,,  Loughborough. 
Onions,  globe,  of  any  kind  (seven)  ;  first,  J.  Cayless, 
Loughborough  ,  second,  Chas.  Hurley,  Harrison 
Street  ;  third,  Henry  Taylor,  Leicester.  Onions, 
flat,  of  any  kind  (sixteen)  ;  first,  E.  Jackson,  Syston 
Street ;  second,  H.  Taylor  ;  third,  E.  Holmes, 
Catherine  Street.  Beet  of  any  kind  (fourteen)  ;  first, 
M.  Laxton;  second,  W.  Haseldine;  h,c.,  Messrs. 
R  &  J.  Barnett,  Blaby.  Potatos,  Kidney,  any 


colour  (twenty)  ;  first,  W.  Haseldine :  second,  G. 
Jennings,  Church  Farm,  Shustoke  ;  third,  W.  Jordan, 
Barlestone.  Potatos,  round  and  oval,  any  colour 
(fifteen)  ;  first,  J.  Cayless  ;  second,  F.  Lockton  ; 
third,  M.  Laxton.  Normanton  Globe  Mangold 
(twenty-two)  ;  Silver  Medal,  R.  Pick,  Deeping  St. 
Nicholas;  Bronze  Medal,  Leicester  Corporation 
Sewage  Farm,  Beaumont  Leys  ;  Special  prize  for 
Seville  Orange  Globe  Mangold  to  G.  Rowell,  Ramsey. 
Defiance  Swede  (eight)  ;  Silver  Medal,  Sir  H. 
Fludyer,  Ayston  Hall,  Uppingham  :  Bronze  Medal, 
R.  G.  Norman,  Rufford  Abbey.  Special  prize  for 
bronze  top  Swede  to  Geo.  Jennings,  Shustoke.  Im¬ 
proved  green  barrel  Turnip  (eight)  ;  Silver  Medal, 
G.  Jennings,  Shustoke  ;  Bronze  Medal,  Mrs  Perry 
Herrick,  Beaumanor. 

- -8- - 

FLOWER  PICTURES. 

On  a  wet,  cold  and  characteristic  November  day  last 
week  we  directed  our  footsteps  to  The  Studio, 
Squire’s,  293,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  feeling  uncomfort¬ 
able  enough,  but  as  soon  as  we  were  inside  amongst 
the  pictures  painted  from  nature  by  Miss  Marie  Low, 
the  scene  was  immediately  changed,  and  we  felt, 
from  the  brightness  of  everything  around,  as  if  the 
sun  and  the  season  had  been  reversed,  or  else  put 
forward  to  the  leafy  month  of  June.  The  transforma¬ 
tion  was  entirely  effected  by  the  wealth,  variety,  and 
brightness  of  the  pictures  of  flowers  so  plentiful  at 
that  season.  A  brief  examination,  however,  soon 
showed  that  flowers  of  the  whole  season  were  repre¬ 
sented  from  Christmas  Roses,  Violets,  and 

“  Daffodils 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty," 

to  Japanese  Anemones,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  autumn 
tints,  and  Chrysanthemums,  the  queen  of  autumn 
flowers 

Midsummer  flowers  were,  nevertheless,  very 
plentiful,  and  so  charmingly  executed  and  naturally 
represented  that  we  could  apply  thedootanical  names 
to  each  as  far  oft  as  we  could  clearly  distinguish  the 
colours  of  each  respective  flower.  All  were 
executed  in  water  colours,  which  we  consider  best 
adapted  for  showing  off  the  natural  beauty  and 
colours  of  flowers  with  a  vividness  verging  upon 
reality.  Needless  to  say,  Irises,  Carnations,  Iceland, 
Oriental,  field  and  other  Poppies,  and  Roses  of  all 
classes  were  abundantly  represented.  Several 
pictures  of  Carnations  were  particularly  attractive, 
and  several  of  these  have  been  lent  by  purchasers  of 
Miss  Low's  pictures  for  this  exhibition,  which 
remains  open  for  another  fortnight.  Poppy  Ane¬ 
mones,  Tulips,  Stocks,  Violets,  Marigolds,  Clematis, 
Sweet  Peas,  I'ansies,  and  Violas  are  other  garden 
flowers  which  visitors  that  know  anything  at  all 
about  flowers  would  readily  recognise  at  a  glance. 

Some  classes  of  flowers  lend  themselves  more 
readily  to  artistic  treatment  and  representation  than 
others.  For  instance,  single  Roses,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  and  others  already  mentioned  are  beautifully 
done,  and  we  should  specially  refer  to  two  handsome 
pictures  of  Lord  Penzance’s  Brier  Roses,  painted  in 
his  lordship’s  garden,  particularly  that  one  repre¬ 
senting  the  variety  named  Lady  Penzance.  It  was 
obtained  by  crossing  the  Sweet  Brier  with  the 
Austrian  Copper,  and  the  natural  tints  are  charm¬ 
ingly  brought  out  in  the  picture.  Other  beautiful 
paintings  consist  of  Laburnum,  Disa  grandiflora  and 
Disa  racemosa,  beautifully  represented,  as  well  as 
Surrey  Heaths  (Erica  Tetralix,  E.  cinerea,  and 
Calluna  vulgaris).  There  is  a  separate  picture  of  the 
latter,  which  is  beautifully  attractive. 

Several  other  representations  of  wild  flowers  are 
noticeable,  including  a  sweet  little  picture  entitled 
“  Berries,"  and  consisting  of  the  hips  of  Dog  Roses 
and  the  berries  of  Privet.  “  Autumn  Leaves  and 
Berriss "  is  pariicularly  handsome,  representing 
Oak,  Beech,  and  Hazel  leaves  as  seen  in  autumn, 
together  with  the  berries  of  the  Sea  Buckthorn,  the 
hips  of  Japan  Ramanas  Rose,  and  the  cones  and 
foliage  of  thePineand  Larch,  making  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  a  charmingly  realistic  picture.  That  named 
“Blackberries”  would  correspond  to  an  early 
autumn  picture,  showing  pink  flowers,  ripe  fruit,  and 
foliage.  A  larger  picture  entitled  “  Brambles  ”  is 
even  more  attractive,  and  from  the  wealth  of  richly- 
tinted  foliage  accompanying  flowers  and  fruit  would 
correspond  to  a  late  autumn  view.  Red  and  other 
Agarics  under  the  yellow  leaves  of  Bracken  is 
another  very  natural  and  phasing  autumn  picture. 


The  Jacobean  “  Ragwort,"  mixed  with  a  few  other 
wildings  would  appeal  to  lovers  of  wild  flowers 

W hile  inspecting  all  these  floral  representations  of 
garden,  field,  waste,  and  wayside  we  came  upon  a 
bunch  of  the  “wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r," 
the  Daisy,  in  all  its  native  grace  and  simplicity,  and 
quaint,  familiar  beauty,  and  remembered  the  bard’s 
lines  : — 

“  The  flaunting  flow’rs  our  gardens  yield, 

High  shelt’ring  wood  andwa’s  maun  shield; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 
O'  clod  or  stane, 

Adorns  the  histie  stibble- field, 

Unseen,  alane  ” 

The  background  of  the  pictures  is  subdued  in  tone, 
and  does  not  overpower  nor  obscure  the  flowers,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  oil  paintings  particu¬ 
larly  The  arrangement  and  grouping  of  the 
flowers  are  tasteful  and  natural  Miss  Low  is  a 
pupil  of  Rivoire,  a  medallist  and  exhibitor  in  London 
and  provincial  exhibitions.  Her  water-colour  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  “  Group  of  Empress  Pansies  "  was 
graciously  accepted  by  Her  Majesty'  the  Queen.  She 
is  also  well  known  to  a  wide  circle  of  flower-loving 
friends  in  various  professions,  and  her  pictures  are 
much  admired.  She  has  opened  classes  for  the 
study  of  flower  painting  from  nature,  in  oil  and 
water  colour  at  the  above  address,  and  is  highly 
deserving  of  patronage. 

- .4- - 

APPLE  CORNISH  GILLIFLOWER. 

Notwithstanding  the  praise  and  blame  launched 
forth  by  Lindley  upon  this  richly-flavoured  Apple,  it 
continues  to  be  comparatively  little  known  in 
gardens.  It  is  highly  esteemed,  however,  by  — . 
Pickering,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Albert  Yea),  of 
Totnes,  Devon,  who  sends  us  some  samples  of  the 
fruit  as  grown  at  his  establishment.  The  fruits  were 
moderate  in  size,  narrowly  conical,  and  yellow, 
heavily  splashed  or  overlaid  with  russet.  The  flesh 
was  yellowish-white,  slightly  tinted  with  green  under 
the  skin  and  in  the  centre,  saccharine,  and  of  a  rich, 
brisk,  and  acid,  but  agreeable  flavour.  It  comes 
into  use  during  November,  and  keeps  good  till  April. 
The  lack  of  colour  is  no  doubt  a  great  drawback  to 
the  variety,  and  hinders  it  from  becoming  popular 
in  these  days,  when  size  and  colour,  independently 
of  flavour,  rules  the  market  to  a  large  extent. 

It  is  thus  described  in  “  Lindley's  British  Fruits," 
Vol.  III.,  p.  140. — “This  is  the  best  Apple  that  is 
known,  if  high  flavour  combined  with  a  very  rich, 
sub-acid,  saccharine  juice  be  the  qualities  we  most 
desire  in  fruit ;  but  it  is  a  bad  bearer.  Its  merit  is, 
however,  of  so  decided  a  character  that  no  one  who 
is  aware  of  its  excellence  would  wish  to  be  without  a 
tree  or  two,  for  the  sake  of  the  chance  of  adding  so 
valuable  a  variety  to  his  winter  dessert.  It  ripens  in 
November  and  will  keep  till  April.  The  fruit  is  apt 
to  grow  from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  which 
should  be  remembered  in  pruning  the  trees. 

“  The  first  account  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the 
‘  Hort.  Trans.,’  Vol.  II.,  p.  74,  in  a  letter  from  Sir 
Christopher  Hawkins  in  1S13.  It  was  discovered  in 
a  cottage  garden  near  Truro  about  ten  or  fifteen 
years  before  that  date ;  and  was  considered  by  the 
Society  of  so  much  importance  that  the  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins  for  his 
exertions  in  bringing  it  into  notice."  In  another 
place  Lindley  says  that  the  name  was  given  owing  to 
the  pleasant  perfume,  like  the  Clove  Gilliflower,  given 
off  by  the  fruit  when  cut. 

- -4— - - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

The  following  Chrysanthemums  were  awarded  First- 
class  Certificates  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Nov.  20th. 

Madame  Ad.  Chatin. — This  is  a  huge  white  in¬ 
curved  Japanese  variety,  nearly  globular  in  shape, 
and  with  particularly  massive  florets.  Mr.  E. 
Beckett,  Elstree,  Herts. 

Miss  Elsie  Teichmann.- — The  blooms  of  this 
Japanese  variety  are  of  a  lovely  creamy-white  shade, 
and  the  florets  of  great  substance,  slightly  upturning 
at  the  apices.  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

Robin  Adair  is  the  latest  acquisition  to  the  ranks 
of  Japanese  Anemones.  The  guard  florets  are  very 
numerous,  much  reflexed  and  of  a  charming  flesh- 
pink  colour.  The  centre  is  well  raised  and  bright 
yellow.  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead. 
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Bonnie  Dundee  is  an  incurved  bloom  of  very  neat 
build,  medium  size,  and  rich  bronzy-orange  hue.  It 
will  doubtless  be  heard  more  of  next  year.  Mr.  R. 
Owen. 

Surpasse  Amiral  is  a  large,  somewhat  loosely 
built  Japanese  variety,  bright  yellow  in  colour.  M. 
Calvat,  Grenoble,  France. 

Hermon  Klosse.  —  Here  we  have  a  huge 
Japanese  flower  of  great  width  and  depth,  the  outer 
florets  being  long  and  drooping.  In  colour  it  is  a 
deep  bronzy-orange,  very  rich  and  striking.  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  Camberwell. 

Kate  Williams. —  This  is  a  single  yellow  variety 
with  long,  twisted  florets.  It  should  prove  a  first- 
class  decorative  plant.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham. 

Pakthenia  is  a  Jap.  with  much  reflexed  florets. 
It  is  a  pale  flesh-pink  in  hue  and  very  neatly  and 
compactly  built.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

- - - 

THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 


White  Laelia  anceps-  There  is,  and  I  suppose 
always  will  be,  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
time  to  re-pot  this  somewhat  shy-flowering  Laelia. 
We  have  these  last  few  seasons  advocated  the  re¬ 
potting  of  those  that  are  not  carrying  spikes  in  the 
autumn,  for,  unlike  the  dark  varieties,  the  roots  are 
at  that  period  most  active.  In  looking  over  ours 
to-day  I  noticed  that  new  roots  were  pushing  from  the 
base  of  the  newly-made-up  growths  in  great 
quantity,  and  as  the  compost  in  which  they  have 
been  growing  all  the  year  is  in  a  more  or  less  sour 
condition  through  the  constant  watering,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  a  fresh  supply  should  be  afforded,  so 
that  the  new  roots  will  take  hold  of  it  readily,  and 
thus  fit  themselves  for  the  trying  ordeal  of  a  severe 
winter.  It  is  surprising  what  a  lot  of  roots  they 
make  when  the  compost  is  kept  quite  dry,  and  this 
without  the  bulbs  shrivelling  to  any  great  extent. 

Compost. — At  this  time  of  the  year  we  use  peat 
alone  when  potting,  the  whole  to  be  surfaced  over 
with  live  sphagnum  in  the  spring  when  they  start 
into  growth.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  owiDg  to 
their  being  kept  dry,  the  moss  would,  of  course,  die, 
and  would  require  replacing  in  the  spring  with  fresh 
material. 

Where  the  plants  have  not  outgrown  the  baskets 
or  pots  they  may  be  profitably  top-dressed,  if  pro¬ 
perly  done,  always  making  a  point  of  removing  all 
the  old  compost,  and  as  many  of  the  crocks  as  con¬ 
venient.  If  this  is  not  done  there  are  sure  to  be 
insects,  such  as  woodlice,  left  lurking  behind,  ready 
at  any  moment  to  make  a  meal  off  the  new  roots 
which  it  is  our  object  to  encourage  and  protect. 
This  is  one  reason  why  I  am  rather  against  top¬ 
dressing,  and  only  in  special  cases,  which  I  have 
enumerated  in  these  notes  from  time  to  time,  do  I 
countenance  it. 

Odontoglossum  crispum. — Spikes  on  all  sides 
are  becoming  plentiful,  and  if  not  looked  after  will 
soon  be  eaten  up  by  slugs,  which  somehow  or  other 
always  become  more  plentiful  with  the  advent  of  the 
crispum  season.  Hanging  the  plants  up  out  of 
reach  is,  of  course,  a  good  plan,  but  then  where 
a  great  quantity  is  grown  there  must  of  necessity  be 
a  limit  to  this  suspending  business,  or  it  would  take 
up  all  one’s  time  to  be  taking  them  down  to  water. 
Again,  the  slugs  are  so  cunning  that  they  go  up  the 
roof  and  let  themselves  down  by  a  slimy  rope  on  to 
the  plants.  Thus  the  poor  gardener  finds  that  all  his 
manoeuvring  has  been  upset  by  a  modest  slug.  No, 
depend  upon  it,  the  only  certain  thing  is  to  set  traps 
consisting  of  slices  of  Apples,  lumps  of  bran,  Lettuce 
leaves  and  the  like.  Then  with  your  lamp  go  care¬ 
fully  through  the  houses  the  last  thing  at  night, 
when  you  will  most  likely  be  rewarded. — C. 

- •*— . - 

THE  PUNT  HOUSES. 


The  Stove. 

The  weather  during  the  last  week  or  two  has  been  so 
mild,  and  the  temperature  so  conspicuously  above 
the  average,  that  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  we 
shall  soon  be  shaking  hands  with  December.  We 
have  been  fairly  lucky  also  in  the  matter  of  fogs,  the 
worst  of  all  enemies  with  which  the  gardener  has  to 
contend,  in  metropolitau  districts  at  all  events. 


Stove  subjects  seem  to  fall  an  especially  ready  prey 
to  the  grimy  monster.  Foliage  plants  of  all  kinds 
lose  their  leaves  wholesale  under  its  malign  influence 
and  have  to  pass  through  the  rest  of  the  winter  hope¬ 
less  cripples. 

Winter  Flowering  Begonias. — These,  without 
doubt  are  some  of  the  prettiest  plants  we  have,  and  a 
number,  say  of  such  varieties  as  Gloire  de  Sceaux, 
wonderfully  assist  in  brightening  the  appearance  of 
the  stove  at  a  season  when  it  may  be  said  to  be  at  its 
dullest.  But  Begonias,  more’s  the  pity,  are  almost 
annihilated  by  fogs,  and  thus  their  culture  is  rot 
nearly  so  extensively  practised  as  it  otherwise  would 
be.  A  great  deal  of  care  must  likewise  be  exercised 
with  the  water  pot  in  dealing  with  them,  for  they  are 
very  tender-rooted,  and  anything  like  a  sour,  sodden 
soil  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  their  welfare. 

Berried  Plants  are  likewise  a  great  attraction 
now.  Of  these  Ardisia  crenulata  is  perhaps  the 
most  useful.  The  worst  point  about  it  is  that  it 
usually  affords  a  refuge  for  all  the  insects  that  attack 
stove  plants.  Scale  especially  is  very  fond  of  it,  like¬ 
wise  mealy  bug,  and  if  the  plants  are  not  frequently 
looked  over  and  cleaned  their  decorative  value  will 
be  heavily  discounted.  Although  they  cannot  be 
said  to  boast  of  such  a  noble  appearance  as  the 
Ardisias  the  Rivinas  are  both  pretty  and  useful 
at  this  time  of  year.  A  few  well-berried  plants  in 
small  forty-eight  pots  are  always  of  value,  and  as  they 
can  easily  and  quickly  be  raised  from  seed  they  can 
be  obtained  with  very  little  trouble. 

Billbergias,  Tillandsias  and  other  Bromelia- 
ceous  plants  will  need  to  have  a  sharp  eye  kept  upon 
them  now  ;  for  if  water  is  allowed  to  collect  in  the 
crowns,  as  it  is  almost  sure  to  do  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  mischief  is  bound  to  follow.  The  plants 
should,  therefore,  be  examined  every  day  and  any 
water  that  may  be  present  shaken  out. 

Eucharis. — These  ought  now  to  be  throwing  up 
their  flower  scapes.  A  little  assistance  with  liquid 
manure  will  therefore  be  of  service.  Soot  water  un¬ 
doubtedly  suits  them  as  well  as  anything,  although 
a  change  of  diet  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
Clay's  Fertilizer  and  Thomson’s  are  both  excellent 
specifics, and  if  carefully  used  are  invaluable.  Mealy 
bug  is  very  partial  to  Eucharis,  although  it  may 
easily  be  kept  under  by  an  occasional  sponging. 
Thrips,  however,  are  far  more  serious,  as  they  not 
only  do  infinitely  more  damage,  but  they  are  also 
much  more  difficult  pests  to  deal  with.  Tobacco- 
water,  or  a  solution  of  nicotine  soap,  will  be  found 
as  efficacious  as  anything  in  their  destruction. 

The  temperature  in  the  warm  stove  may  now  be 
suffered  to  decline  to  62°  Fahr.  by  night  and  to  58°  in 
the  intermediate  house. 

Greenhouse  and  Cool  Conservatory. 
Chrysanthemums  are  now  for  the  most  part 
decidedly  past  their  best,  and  not  for  much  longer 
shall  we  be  able  to  keep  their  bright  faces  with  us. 
As  they  go  out  of  flower,  or  are  despoiled  of  their 
blooms  for  the  filling  of  vases,  table  decoration,  etc., 
the  plants  should  be  cut  down  to  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  ground  and  removed  to  a  vinery,  cold 
frame,  or  other  structure  that  is  kept  perfectly  cool 
until  the  necessary  stock  of  cuttings  has  been 
obtained.  Of  course,  they  will  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  water  now,  but  they  should  be  looked  over 
about  every  other  day. 

After  the  exodus  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemums  from  the  conservatory,  it  may  become 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  fill  their  place.  If 
necessary  the  forwardest  of  the  Camellias  and  larger 
Azaleas  may  be  brought  in.  As  the  former  are  now 
swelling  their  buds  rapidly  the  sponging  of  the 
leaves  must  be  seen  to  without  delay,  as  if  left  for 
too  long  it  can  only  be  carried  out  at  great  risk  to  the 
flower  buds.  A  little  soft  soap,  dissolved  in  tepid 
soft  water,  makes  a  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
effectual  washing  solution. 

Salvias  must  be  looked  after  for  staking,  especially 
the  larger  growing  kinds,  as  their  growth  is  apt  to  be 
very  top-heavy.  They  may  now  be  fed  pretty 
liberally  with  artificial  manure.  YVe  have  tried 
Ichthemic  Guano  with  the  best  of  results. 

Winter-flowering  Carnations.  —  Although 
these  are  generally  considered  as  greenhouse 
plants,  they  require  rather  a  higher  temperature  to 
enable  them  to  develop  their  blooms  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  greenhouse.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  have 
a  smaller  house  where  the  temperature  can  be  kept 
up  to  about  550  Fahr.  by  night,  Plenty  of  light  is 


absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  plants,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  too  heavy-handed 
in  the  use  of  the  watering-pot.  Air  must  be  given 
pretty  freely  at  top  and  bottom  whenever  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

t  orcing  House. — This  will  now  be  full  of  Lilacs, 
Deutzias,  Staphyleas,  Roses,  etc.,  that  are  to  be 
forced  into  bloom.  The  plants  will  need  but  very 
little  attention  other  than  the  usual  syringings.  The 
weather  has  been  so  mild  that  fire-heat  has  been 
almost  unnecessary,  but  we  shall  likely  have  a  few 
cold  nights  within  the  next  week  or  two,  when 
artificial  heat  will  be  required.  T’he  thermometer 
here  should  stand  at  about  50°  Fahr.  by  night,  and 
may  rise  to  6o°  during  bright  days. 

In  the  other  pits  that  are  kept  at  a  greenhouse 
temperature,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Francoas,  and 
Primulas  should  all  be  making  progress.  Hybrid 
Pelargoniums  will  by  this  time  have  made  nice  heads 
of  verdure,  and  will  need  an  occasional  thinning  out 
as  increased  growth  calls  for  more  space.  The 
Pelargoniums  should  not  be  unduly  excited  with 
artificial  manures.  The  nutriment  contained  in  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  potted  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  them  for  a  time.  It  is  not  at  all  wise  to  hurry 
the  plants  on,  as  the  growth  that  results  is  sure  to  be 
weak  and  spindly.  Should  green  fly  make  an 
appearance  it  must  be  checked  by  several  light 
fumigations  given  on  consecutive  evenings. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — A  succession  batch  of 
these  will  now  be  just  commencing  to  open  their 
trusses,  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days  to  take  the 
places  of  the  early  batch  which  has  done  duty  in  the 
conservatory  since  the  commencement  of  October. 
The  feeding  with  artificial  manures  must  still  be 
carried  on,  although  when  the  trusses  are  well  open 
the  doses  should  not  be  quite  so  strong,  or  they  will 
shorten  the  life  of  the  blooms. 

Bedding  Plants. — As  a  rule  the  pits  and  frames 
are  pretty  well  choked  up  with  bedding  stuff  during 
the  winter  months,  Pelargoniums  chiefly.  These  will 
need  to  be  gone  over  occasionally,  dead  leaves 
picked  off,  and  portions  that  have  succumbed  to  the 
damp  cut  clean  out  with  a  pair  of  sharp  secateurs.  The 
variegated  and  highly-coloured  varieties  are  always 
the  most  delicate,  and  there  are  usually  some  deaths 
among  them.  If  possible,  they  should  be  given  a 
rather  warmer  position  than  the  other  zonals — say  on 
a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  an  intermediate  house. 

Verbena  Cuttings  are  also  somewhat  difficult 
to  keep  through  the  winter,  as  they  are  so  liable  to 
be  attacked  with  mildew,  especially  if  they  are 
placed  in  cold,  draughty  positions.  They  also  should 
be  kept  rather  warmer  than  is  usual  with  the  generality 
of  beddiDg  plants.  Green  fly  will  sometimes  make  its 
appearance,  in  which  case  affected  plants  may  be 
stood  for  awhile  in  a  house  that  is  being  fumigated, 
although  they  must  not  be  left  in  for  too  long,  as  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  are  very  tender  and  liable  to  injury 
if  the  smoke  is  too  thick  or  strong. 

Roman  Hyacinths,  as  they  come  into  bloom,  must 
be  neatly  staked,  using  as  thin  stakes  as  possible  so 
as  not  to  make  the  supports  too  evident,  and  removed 
to  the  conservatory.  It  is  not  wise  to  leave  the 
plants  in  much  heat  after  the  flowers  have  expanded 
as  it  renders  them  so  fugitive.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Border  Carnations  will  need  all  the  air  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  them,  and  the  lights  should  therefore 
be  left  open  until  the  outside  thermometer  falls 
below  freezing  point.  The  plants  are  hardy  enough 
as  regards  cold,  although  a  few  mats  should  be 
thrown  over  the  frames  during  spells  of  severe  frost. 
Damp,  however,  is  their  great  enemy,  for  if  they  g<  i 
too  much  water  they  are  almost  sure  to  rot  off  at  the 
collars.  At  this  time  of  the  year  they  rarely  require 
to  be  given  any  water,  especially  if  the  pots  are 
plunged  to  the  rims  in  ashes. 

Cold  Frames  must  now  be  covered  up  regularly 
each  night,  either  with  tiffany,  Russian  mats,  or 
tarpaulin.  Whatever  covering  is  used,  however,  is 
fifty  per  cent,  more  effective  in  excluding  frost  when 
it  is  thoroughly  dry  than  when  it  is  sodden  with  wet. 
A  shed  or  outhouse  where  these  coverings  may  be 
hung  up  to  dry  will  therefore  be  very  useful.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  have  a  number  of  long  strips  of 
wood  of  fair  weight  wherewith  to  secure  the  mats 
upon  the  frames,  or  a  slight  puff  of  wind  will 
disarrange  the  coverings,  and  in  the  event  of  frost 
coming  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  mischief  is 
done. — A 1  S.  G, 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Storage  of  Dahlias. 

In  its  season  the  Dahlia  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
popular  as  the  Chrysanthemum.  For  one  thing  it  is 
rather  more  easy  to  grow,  and  another  is  that 
although  its  blooming  period  may  be  cut  short  by 
early  frosts,  some  reward  for  trouble  expended  is 
always  obtained  in  the  way  of  flower.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  Cactus  varieties  has  undoubtedly  given 
the  cultivation  of  the  Dahlia  a  wondrous  fillip  ;  for 
previous  to  their  appearance  upon  the  scene  of  action 
many  people  were  beginning  to  tire  somewhat  of 
Dahlias,  and  the  huge  show  and  fancy  blooms  were 
called  all  sorts  of  uncomplimentary  names,  and 
declared  to  be  stiff,  heavy,  and  inartistic.  The  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  Cactus  and  single  varieties  seem, 
however,  to  have  induced  flower  lovers  to  put  up 
■with  the  heavier  character  of  the  show  and  fancy 
varieties,  and  during  the  past  few  seasons,  at  any 
rate,  the  early  autumn  flower  has  been  treated  with 
great  courtesy  and  attention.  Very  small  indeed 
will  the  garden  be  in  which  no  Dahlias  are  to  be 
seen. 

The  sharp  frosts  at  the  end  of  October  cut  the 
plants  right  down  to  the  ground,  and  left  only 
blackened  stems  and  leaves  where  a  short  time 
previously  all  had  been  health  and  beauty.  The 
knife  will  have  been  set  to  work  and  the  stems  cut 
back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  Unless 
very  severe  frosts  appear  imminent  it  is  always  best 
to  allow  the  stools  to  remain  in  the  ground  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  as  this  greatly  assists  the  tubers 
in  plumping  up.  Now,  however,  it  is  high  time  that 
they  were  lifted  from  the  ground  and  stored  away 
for  the  winter,  as  we  may  now  expect  sharp  frosts  at 
any  time,  and  these  would  do  great  injury  to  the 
roots. 

A  long-pronged  digging  fork  is  the  best  tool  to  lift 
them  with.  This  must  be  inserted  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  central  stem  or  stems,  say  from 
ten  inches  to  a  foot.  The  soil  must  be  loosened  all 
round  first,  and  then,  using  the  fork  as  a  lever,  one 
hand  grasping  the  woody  base  of  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  the  stool  may  be  easily  lifted  out  without 
injury  to  the  tubers,  which  are  somewhat  brittle  and 
likely  to  break  off  if  roughly  treated.  They  should 
then  be  laid  upon  a  hurdle  in  a  shed  or  outhouse  to 
dry.  This  allows  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil 
adhering  to  them  to  drop  off  and  thus  the  tubers  can 
be  stored  away  in  the  least  possible  space.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  correct  names  are  affixed 
to  them,  for  if  this  is  not  seen  to,  much  confusion  of 
nomenclature  is  sure  to  result  in  Spring,  when  it  is 
time  to  divide  the  roots  so  as  to  obtain  a  stock  of  the 
best  varieties.  In  all  cases  wooden  labels  should  be 
used,  for  paper  ones  are  liable  to  be  torn  off.  The 
names  must  be  clearly  written  and  firmly  affixed  to 
one  of  the  central  portions  of  the  fleshy  rootstock. 

A  dry  shed  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded  is 
the  best  place  to  keep  the  Dahlias  during  the  winter 
months.  On  no  account  should  they  be  packed 
away  in  places  where  they  cannot  be  got  at  without 
a  lot  of  trouble.  Some  advise  packing  the  roots  in 
boxes  with' dry  sawdust  or  sand,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  some  portions  of  the  tuber-like 
roots  are  sure  to  rot  during  the  winter,  and  it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  where  this  is  the  case  it  is 
not  a  wise  proceeding  to  pack  them  up  and  never 
give  them  a  thought  until  it  is  time  to  start  them 
next  March.  Time  should  be  found  at  intervals  to 
go  over  the  whole  of  the  stock  and  remove  any 
decayed  parts,  cutting  them  clean  out  with  a  sharp 
knife. 

If  the  very  simple  precautions  referred  to  are 
taken,  the  amateur  should  experience  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  his  Dahlias  through  the  winter  in  first-class 
condition.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  the 
roots  should  on  no  account  be  placed  near  to  hot- 
water  pipes,  flues,  or  any  place  where  artificial  heat 
is  used,  or  the  fleshy  rootstocks  will  shrivel  up  and 
lose  a  large  portion  of  their  vitality. — Rex. 

- - - 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared. 

The  Dry  Side. — A  very  amusing  letter  reaches  us 
from  Quiz ,  who  is  evidently  trying  to  have  a  joke  at 
the  expense  of  teachers  of  horticultural  practice. 
He  says  that  in  reading  the  various  papers  which 
have  a  column  or  so  devoted  to  gardening  matters  he 
often  comes  across  the  advice  to  keep  certain  plants 


on  the  dry  side.  He  is  naturally  curious  as  to  what 
this  means,  and  asks  what  is  the  dry  side  ?  and 
where  is  he  to  find  it  ? 

This  is  just  an  instance  of  how  gardeners  love  to 
indulge  in  technicalities  that  few  besides  themselves 
can  understand.  The  query  coming  from  Quiz  is 
something  of  a  chestnut,  however,  for  many  people 
have  found  the  “  dry  side  ”  too  dry  for  them  to 
understand,  and  have  accordingly  asked  for  informa¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  simply  taken  to  mean  a  drier  state 
of  things  than  ordinary. 

Pot  Pelargoniums. — I  have  some  Pelargoniums  in 
pots  that  have  been  blooming  in  my  window  all  the 
summer.  As  they  got  very  straggly  towards  autumn, 
I  cut  them  back,  expecting  that  they  would  soon 
send  out  young  shoots.  They  are  very  backward  in 
doing  this,  however,  and  a  friend  tells  me  that  I  give 
them  too  much  water,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  give 
them  any  at  all.  Is  he  right  ? — H.  J . 

The  plants  to  which  you  refer  will  certainly  need 
but  very  little  water,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
keep  them  entirely  without.  Do  not  give  water  until 
you  are  sure  they  need  it.  Perhaps  you  are  rather 
too  impatient  with  regard  to  their  starting  into 
growth.  Things  move  very  slowly  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Chrysanthemum  Cuttings. — A  large  number  of 
amateurs  are  in  the  same  position  as  myself — viz.,  the 
possession  of  very  limited  space,  and  therefore 
cannot,  as  a  great  many  gardeners  can,  afford  to 
throw  away  at  the  blooming  season  ten  or  a  dozen 
and  even  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  plants  because 
they  are  failures  ;  but  every  plant  an  amateur  (with 
limited  space)  grows  must  produce  a  fair  quantity  of 
good  blooms  at  the  time  when  the  "  'Mum  fever  ”  is 
at  its  highest — viz.,  show  time. 

In  my  own  case  I  grew  about  no  plants  this 
season,  and  was  able  to  cut  at  the  time  of  the  show 
over  ioo  good  blooms.  Now  to  enable  one  to  do 
this  the  cuttings  must  be  put  in  at  the  right  time ; 
for  instance,  if  Boule  d’Or,  E.  W.  Clarke,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Adams,  and  a  host  of  others  naturally  late  are  put  in 
at  the  time  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  W .  L.  T. 
they  would  not  produce  good  blooms  until  some 
time  in  December  or  perhaps  not  then.  All  late 
varieties  should  be  struck  in  October  and  November 
if  cuttings  can  be  got.  Then,  again,  there^is  another 
section — viz.,  those  that  require  to  be  taken  on  the 
second  bud  so  as  to  get  colour,  and  are  a  little  earlier 
than  the  foregoing,  such  as  Viviand  Morel  and  its 
sport  Chas.  Davis,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Duke  of  York, 
M.  R.  Bahuant,  and  Globe  d'Or.  These  should  not 
be  taken  until  December  or  early  in  January.  Again, 
other  varieties  such  as  Eda  Brass,  Sunflower,  W. 
Seward,  and  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  should  not  be  taken 
until  late  in  February  or  early  in  March,  because 
they  produce  their  buds  very  early  and  open  their 
blooms  very  fast.  If,  therefore,  the  cuttings  are 
struck  early  the  crown  flowers  are  all  gone  before  the 
time  of  the  shows,  and  a  certain  amount  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  grower  results. 

To  grow  the  early  cuttings  during  the  winter 
months  I  strike  them  out  of  doors  in  a  box  covered 
with  an  old  sash,  and  when  they  are  rooted  give 
them  plenty  of  air.  If  the  weather  is  very  severe  I 
cover  with  an  old  mat  or  two.  The  later  struck  ones 
are  placed  in  a  similar  box  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
hardier  they  can  be  grown  the  better  the  plants  are. 
—  Wm.  Letheren. 

Old  Chrysanthemums. — Convalescent  writes  to  ask 
whether  it  is  better  to  obtain  fresh  plants  of 
Chrysanthemums  by  striking  cuttings  each  year 
than  to  grow  on  the  old  ones.  He  has  been  led  to 
make  this  query  through  observing  that  a  plant  that 
was  put  out  in  the  flower  garden  two  years  ago  has 
borne  an  abundance  of  flowers  this  season.  He 
knows  that  it  is  usual  for  those  who  grow  Chrysan¬ 
themums  for  show  purposes  to  strike  cuttings  each 
year,  but  does  not  see  why  he  should  do  it  as  he  has 
no  intention  of  growing,  or  trying  to  grow,  large  un¬ 
wieldy  blooms. 

Neither  do  we.  If  Convalescent  simply  grows  his 
“  'Mums  "  for  producing  flowers  suitable,  when  cut, 
for  filling  vases  there  is  certainly  no  need  to  put  in 
cuttings  each  year.  Indeed,  he  will  find  that  if  he 
looks  after  the  old  plants  properly  they  will  bear  a 
far  greater  number  of  flowers  than  the  younger  ones. 
This  being  the  case  we  should  certainly  not  advise 
him  to  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  rooting  cuttings 
when  he  may  obtain  better  results  with  less  work  in 


the  other  direction.  The  old  plants  may  be  kept  in 
a  frame  and  protected  from  severe  frost  until 
spring,  when  they  will  need  to  be  shaken  out  and 
potted  afresh.  When  that  time  arrives  if  Conva¬ 
lescent  will  write  us  again  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
advise  him  further. 

Chrysanthemum  Philadelphia. — Grumbler has  some¬ 
thing  to  grumble  about,  and  a  real  grievance  it  is, 
no  doubt,  to  him.  Thinking  he  had  got  hold  of  a 
grand  incurved  variety  at  last  he  went  in  for  several 
plants  of  Philadelphia,  only  to  have  his  cherished 
expectations  sadly  disappointed.  Although  he  has 
taken  every  care  of  his  plants,  he  says  they  are  weak, 
straggling,  sickly-looking  specimens,  and  the  flowers 
have  not  that  depth  and  quality  he  expected  to  find 
in  them  ;  and  he  finishes  up  with  some  strong  words 
against  this  particular  variety. 

Philadelphia,  like  more  than  one  other  sort,  that 
might  be  mentioned,  that  has  been  introduced  from 
America,  does  not  give  such  satisfaction  when  grown 
on  this  side  of  the  Herring  Pond  as  it  does  in  the 
land  of  its  birth.  In  America  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  does  well,  and  those  who  saw  the  blooms  sent 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  Royal  Aquarium  in 
November  last  were  certainly  justified  in  expressing 
an  opinion  that  we  had  got  a  real  good  thing.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Margaret  Graham  and  Mrs.  Craig  Lippincote.  As 
to  whether  the  complaint  against  it  is  re-echoed 
from  other  quarters  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
say  after  the  November  shows,  which  we  are 
in  the  thick  of,  for  these  are  unfailing  tests  of  the 
comparative  values  of  all  the  varieties. 


Echeverias. — Boston  has  a  quantity  of  these  pretty 
and  useful  beddiDg  plants,  which  he  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  just  in  time  to  escape  the  recent  frosts. 
They  have  since  been  planted  out  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  he  is  fearful  that  they  will  not  pass  through  the 
winter  safely  there,  as  he  has  no  means  of  heating 
it. 

Boston  need  entertain  no  fears  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  Echeverias ;  for  they  are  wonderfully  hardy 
plants,  and  we  have  kept  them  through  very  severe 
winters  in  unheated  frames  such  as  he  describes. 
Of  course  the  frames  were  covered  at  night  with 
mats,  and  during  spells  of  very  severe  weather  a 
thick  layer  of  dry  bracken  was  thrown  over  as  well. 
And  yet  although  they  never  saw  the  light  of  day  for 
a  space  of  three  weeks  straight  off  (the  frost  was  too 
severe  to  admit  of  their  being  uncovered)  they  came 
up  smiling  at  the  end  of  it.  The  great  thing  in 
dealing  with  them  is  to  avoid  using  the  water-pot, 
otherwise  they  will  be  sure  to  damp  off.  The 
moisture  in  the  soil  will  be  quite  enough  for  their 
needs  until  the  spring-time.  It  is,  therefore,  im¬ 
portant  that  the  glass  of  the  frame  should  be  intact, 
so  as  to  exclude  all  the  rain  and  snow  when  it 
comes. 

Mignonette  in  pots. — B.A.  sowed  some  Mignonette 
seed  in  pots  a  while  ago,  and  this  has  germinated 
pretty  freely,  some  dozen  or  so  of  plants  being  in 
each  pot.  He  asks  if  it  is  advisable  in  transplanting 
some  of  them  into  other  pots  ?  he  has  heard  that 
Mignonette  will  not  transplant  well  and  wishes  to 
know  why  ? 

The  usual  plan  to  adopt  in  such  cases  is  to  thin 
the  seedlings  down  to  about  three  in  a  pot,  which 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  fill  it.  Transplanting  is  not 
usually  done  to  any  great  exteat,  as  it  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  somewhat  uncertain,  especially  at  this 
time  of  year.  Still  there  is  no  reason  why  B.  A. 
should  not  try  his  hand  at  it,  if  he  is  not  afraid  of  a 
few  failures.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must  be  very 
careful  to  lift  the  young  plants  without  injuring  the 
delicate  rootlets  ;  for  if  these  are  harmed  in  the  least 
the  plants  will  be  almost  sure  to  die,  and  indeed  this 
is  the  prime  cause  of  so  many  failures  in  transplant¬ 
ing  Mignonette.  Some  nice  soil  should  be  prepared, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  leaf  soil  and  loam,  with 
a  little  sand,  and  the  little  plants  may  be  potted  off 
singly  into  small  pots.  They  should  then  be  stood 
close  to  the  glass  in  a  frame  or  pit  having  a  minimum 
night  temperature  of  50°  Fahr.  In  this  they  should 
remain  until  they  have  got  over  the  check,  when 
they  may  be  given  cooler  treatment. 

Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens, 
Price,  3s. ;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardbninq  Woree, 
1,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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CROSSING  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
FLOWERS. 

In  performing  this  work,  in  order  to  do  it  well  it  is 
necessary  that  the  flowers  selected  for  seed  bearers 
should  be  thoroughly  isolated  from  other  flowers, 
either  from  direct  contact  or  from  the  visitations  of 
insects,  by  being  removed  to  a  house  in  which  no 
other  Chrysanthemums  are  allowed  to  remain. 


Previous  to  doing  this,  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors 
remove  all  the  disc  florets  in  the  centre  of  the  flower 
before  they  open  ;  these  are  the  ones  which  produce 
the  pollen  or  fecundating  material,  and  they  produce 
it  very  abundantly,  so  that  if  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  flower  while  the  operation  of  impreg¬ 
nation  is  in  progress,  the  chances  are  that  the 
stigmas  of  the  female  organs  of  the  ray  florets 
will  receive  as  much  of  the  pollen  from  their  own 
disc  florets  as  they  will  from  those  of  the  flower 
by  which  they  are  intended  to  be  crossed.  The 
ray  or  petalled  florets  contain  only  rudimentary 
stamens,  and  are  powerless  to  effect  fertilisation. 

Next  comes  the  disc  set  which  has  both  male  and 
female  perfectly  developed  in  the  same  tiny  floret  ; 
the  male  organs  reach  maturity  some  time  in 
advance  of  the  female.  The  anthers  containing  the 
pollen  are  to  be  found  just  above  the  corolla  tube, 
and  when  their  mission  is  performed  they  shrink  and 
give  place  to  the  divided  stigma  which  is  supported 
by  a  very  slender  stalk.  This  shoots  out  from  the 
tube  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  In 
order  to  reach  the  stigma  of  the  ray  florets, 
especially  of  those  which,  instead  of  being  strap¬ 
shaped,  assume  the  tubular  form  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  length,  the  petal  must  be  shortened  to  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  stigma  so  that  it  can  be 
plainly  seen. 

If  the  pollen  of  the  male  flower  be  plentiful, 
take  the  flower  to  be  operated  upon  to  a  safe 
distance  from  the  others,  and,  holding  the  pollen¬ 
bearing  one  firmly  between  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  in  such  a  position  that  the  pollen  will  fall 
easily  on  the  stigmas,  give  the  back  of  the  fingers  a 
few  sharp  pats,  which  will  generally  suffice.  The 
operation  should  be  done  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  when  the  sun  is  shining,  as  then  the  pollen  is 
very  easily  detached. 

Recourse  to  a  pointed  stick  or  small  camel’s  hair 
pencil  should  only  be  had  when  the  pollen  from  a 
desirable  flower  is  not  procurable  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties. — Geo.  IV.  Oliver,  in  American  Gardening. 


MR.  BOLITHO,  MP.,  ON  FLOWERS 
AND  FRUITS. 

It  has  been  three  years  since  a  Chrysanthemum  show 
was  held  at  PeDzance.  The  revival  on  the  8th  inst. 
was  a  great  success.  Mr.  T.  B.  Bolitho,  M.P.,  the 
president,  on  opening  the  exhibition,  made  some  very 


important  remarks.  The  Chrysanthemum  was  not 
altogether  the  flower  he  admired,  he  said,  and  all  he 
knew  about  it  was  gathered  by  reading  the  report  of 
an  excellent  address  given  at  Torquay  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  an  authority  on  this  subject. 
He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  to  China,  not  to 
Japan,  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  and  concerning  the  beautification  and  adorn¬ 


ment  of  this  flower,  and  bringing  out  the  chief  points 
of  merit,  the  authority  stated  that  there  were 
some  instruments  devised  for  that  purpose,  just  as 
certain  ladies  possessed,  perhaps,  of  many  charms, 
tried  to  hide  fheir  charms  by  now  and  again  a  little 
bit  of  paint,  a  gentle  touch  of  the  eyelash,  or  a 
tincture  which  will  perform  very  wonderful  things. 

Nature  had  done  a  good  deal  for  Cornwall,  but  in 
some  parts  of  Devonshire  many  of  the  orchards  are 
a  distinct  disgrace  to  the  neighbourhood.  Every¬ 


thing  is  followed  out  in  a  rule-of-thumb  manner,  and 
there  appears  to  be  little  intelligence,  little  energy, 
and  no  dash,  instead  of  going  ahead  little  by  little, 
and  growing  that  which  they  can  produce  with  great 
advantage.  He  liked  people  to  have  hobbies,  and 
although  he  had  little  sympathy  with  those  who  gave 
hundreds  of  pounds  for  such  an  ephemeral  produc¬ 
tion  as  an  Orchid  he  liked  to  see  money  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  flowers. —  Western  Cor. 


THE  SILWOOD  PARK  VINE. 

At  Silwood  Park,  Sunningdale,  Berks,  the  residence 
of  T.  Cordes,  Esq.,  there  is  a  large  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  Vine,  computed  to  be  about  140  years  old. 
It  occupies  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  a  vinery,  120  ft. 
long  and  12  ft.  wide,  and  is  planted  against  the  glass 
about  half  way  from  the  either  end  of  the  house. 
The  main  stem  or  trunk  is  about  3  ft.  high,  girthing 
2  ft.  9  in.,  and  branches  into  five  very  strong  limbs, 
which  again  divide  till  they  furnish  eight  to  twelve 
rods  on  either  side,  and  which  are  trained  horizon¬ 
tally  to  the  far  ends  of  the  house.  Some  of  the  rods 
are  old  and  stout,  while  young  ones  are  allowed  to 
develop  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  keep  the  roof  well 
furnished  with  good  bearing  wood.  The  vine  bears 
well  annually,  and  many  of  the  bunches  attain  a 
very  respectable  size.  About  820  to  840  bunches 
are  allowed  to  develop  to  maturity,  and  the  berries 
finish  off  nicely. 

When  commenting  upon  the  size  and  the  prolific 
state  of  the  vine,  as  well  as  its  healthy  and  vigorous 
condition,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  there,  we 
were  told  by  Mr.  Grant,  the  gardener,  that  big 
vines  in  private  establishments  were  not  an  unmixed 
blessing.  The  Grapes  being  all  of  one  sort,  they 
came  to  maturity  at  one  time,  and  such  an  enormous 
quantity  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  while  it  was  useless  putting  them  upon  the 
market,  owing  to  the  low  price  fetched  by  Black 
Hamburgh.  It  always  seems  strange  to  us  that  a 
Grape  of  such  high  quality  as  Black  Hamburgh 
should  be  so  little  appreciated  by  the  British  public. 
Mr.  Grant  also  says  that  the  large  vine  is  one  of 
three  big  ones  that  formerly  existed  at  Silwood  Park, 
and  that  two  of  them  were  destroyed  to  make  room 
for  younger  ones.  The  bunches  still  hanging  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  were  much  larger  than  those 
borne  by  the  the  Hampton  Court  vine. 

Another  vinery  was  occupied  with  fruiting  vines  of 
Gros  Colman,  bearing  fine  berries  of  large  size;  also 
Alicante,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Muscat  of  Alex- 
dria,  all  nicely  finished.  Close  by  was  a  vinery 
occupied  with  young  canes,  while  the  space  beneath 
was  devoted  to  Salvias  and  Cannas,  now  rapidly 
rising  in  favour  for  pot  culture.  The  fruit  had  all 
been  cut  in  the  early  vinery  and  the  house  mono¬ 
polised  by  Chrysanthemums,  amongst  which  we 
noted  Mrs.  W.  H  Fowler,  Charles  Davis,  V.  Morel 
Madame  C,  Audiguier,  and  Empress  of  India,  all 
grown  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers.  A  Peach  house 
was  filled  with  later  varieties.  Here  also  we  noted 


a  fine  batch  of  Capsicums  in  fruit.  Peach  trees 
occupied  the  back  wall,  as  well  as  an  arched  trellis, 
conforming  in  some  degree  to  the  outline  of  the 
roof,  but  at  4  ft.  from  the  glass.  Well  ripened  wood 
and  plump  buds  testified  to  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Grant's  treatment. 

There  is  a  fine  collection  of  Rhododendrons  here, 
including  many  large  specimens  of  Countess  of 


Packing  Room  (See  p.  205). 


Parcelling  Room  (See  p.  203). 
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Haddington,  Lady  Mary  Fitzvvilliam,  R.  jasmini- 
florum,  R.  veitchianum,  and  others,  all  grown  in 
large  pots  Batches  of  Eupatorium  weinmannianum 
were  pushing  on  towards  the  flowering  stage.  The 
Cucumber  house  was  occupied  with  Sutton  s 
Telegraph,  Sutton's  Perfection,  and  Peerless,  all  of 
which  had  been  fruiting  freely  for  some  time  past. 

— — — - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Dover  House,  Roehampton. 

At  all  private  establishments  of  any  size  the  culture 
of  Chrysanthemums  is  a  most  important  item,  and  oc¬ 
cupies  a  good  deal  of  the  gardener's  time  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Now,  however,  it  is  the  all-absorbing 
topic  of  conversation,  as  well  it  may  be,  seeing  that 
the  labours  of  a  twelvemonth,  more  or  less,  are  at  last 
rewarded.  A  keen  demonstrator  of  gardening  in  all 
its  various  branches,  Mr.  McLeod  has  by  no  means 
neglected  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  the  glass-houses  at 
Dover  House  gardens  have  been  bedecked  in  holiday 
garb  with  the  rich  colours  and  glowing  tints  of  the 
Queen  of  Autumn.  Altogether  about  fifteen  hundred 
plants  are  grown,  a  number  that  is  reached  by  but 
comparatively  few  gardeners  in  private  establish¬ 
ments. 

In’ passing,  it  would  be  only  fair  to  Mr.  McLeod  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  his  plants. 
Short-jointed  and  sturdy  growth  is  everywhere 
apparent,  whilst  the  foliage  is  entirely  free  from  spot 
of  mildew  or  any  such  thing,  and  simply  revels  in  the 
rich  deep  green  that  only  accompanies  perfect  health 
and  more  than  ordinary  strength.  With  regard  to 
the  number  of  varieties  grown  the  collection  is  like¬ 
wise  a  rich  one,  for  close  upon  300  sorts  are  here 
accommodated,  comprising  most  of  the  best  and 
newest  varieties.  We  were  a  trifle  too  early  to  see 
the  plants  at  their  best,  as  they  are  somewhat  later 
this  year  from  some  cause  or  causes  unknown. 
However,  those  blooms  that  were  not  fully  developed 
gave  great  promise  of  being  “  real  toppers  "  in  a  few 
weeks’  time. 

Lady  Saunders  is,  without  doubt,  a  beauty  ;  for 
combined  with  a  remarkably  dwarf  habit,  is  a  bloom 
of  large  size,  of  a  soft  primrose  shade  of  colour,  and 
with  florets  of  great  substance.  Eva  Knowles  is 
also  a  grand  thing  with  long,  drooping,  reflexed  florets, 
rich  chestnut-red  in  hue  with  a  sulphur-yellow 
reverse.  A  most  striking  flower  is  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  being  of  huge  proportions,  the  outer 
florets  long  and  drooping,  the  inner  incurving,  and  in 
colour  a  rich  golden-yellow  throughout.  John 
Doughty,  said  to  be  a  sport  from  the  Queen  of  England, 
is  not  so  much  incurved  as  that  variety,  having 
long,  loose,  lower  petals  that  place  it  in  the  incurved 
Tapanese  section.  In  colour  it  is  a  rosy-buff  with  a 
dull  carmine  reverse.  Viviand  Morel  was  in  fine 
form,  as  was  also  Charles  Davis,  whilst  other  well- 
known  sorts,  such  as  President  Carnot,  Souvenir 
d’une  Petite  Amie,  Mrs.  Libbie  Allen,  Le  Colosse, 
Grenoblois,  J.  Schrimpton,  Rose  Wynne,  Robert 
Owen,  Mr  E.  G.  Whittle,  and  President  Borel  were  all 
in  fine  condition.  The  curious  flowers  of  Good 
Gracious  were  also  strongly  in  evidence,  and  showed 
up  well  amongst  the  rest  of  the  good  things.  We 
also  noted  some  extra  fine  samples  of  the  now  famous 
Hairy  Wonder  and  Louis  Boehmer,  also  the  white 
sport  from  the  latter,  which  seems  to  have  claimed 
already  a  full  share  of  popular  favour. 

Incurves  were  not  so  strong  in  numbers  as  the  Japs 
and,  like  them,  had  not  then  arrived  at  their  prime. 
A  Japanese  bloom  looks  well  even  when  it  has  not 
yet  arrived  at  maturity  ;  net  so  an  incurve,  for  the 
open  centre  detracts  considerably  from  its  merit. 
Both  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  showed  up 
bravely,  and  some  good  flowers  will,  without 
doubt,  be  thrown  by  them.  The  bright  purplish- 
violet  blooms  of  Violet  Tomlin  were  also  very 
noticeable,  although  the  flower  of  the  flock  was 
without  doubt,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  some  magnificent 
blooms  of  it  peeping  up  here  and  there  at 
various  points  in  the  floral  panorama.  Honourable 
mention  must  likewise  be  made  of  the  charming 
white  Anemone,  Lady  Marguerite,  for  some  of  the 
best  examples  of  it  that  we  have  seen  this  year  were 
rejoicing  under  the  care  of  Mr.  McLeod. 

The  Grange,  Hackbridge. 

For  several  years  past  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq  ,  of  The 
Grange,  “  My  Garden,"  has  made  a  practice  of 
throwing  open  his  gardens  to  his  neighbours,  and  the 
public  generally,  in  the  autumn  that  they  may  see  the 
Chrysanthemums,  and  in  the  spring  that  they  may 


have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  Orchids  for 
which  he  is  famous.  In  accordance  with  these 
customs  the  gardens  were  once  more  thrown  open 
on  November  gth,  and  have  been  open  every  day 
since.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  some 
thoughtless  or  evil-disposed  individual  took 
advantage  which  the  opportunity  offered  to  damage 
a  rare  plant.  In  the  Cattleya  house  was  a  plant  of 
Comparettia  speciosa,  and  which  it  had  been  in¬ 
tended  to  submit  on  November  12th,  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  a 
certificate.  During  Sunday  afternoon,  however, 
someone  broke  off  and  carried  away  the  only  bloom 
on  the  plant.  There  is  no  clue  to  the  offender. 
Such  i»cidents  are  not  calculated  to  induce  people 
who  have  valuable  and  rare  plants  among  their 
collections  to  exhibit  them  to  the  public  and  run  the 
risk  of  having  them  completely  spoiled. 

The  Chrysanthemums, for  which  the  gardens  were 
thrown  open,  were  arranged  in  the  large  greenhouse, 
between  400  and  500  plants  being  exhibited.  This 
year  they  have  been  grown  much  more  dwarf  than 
hitherto, and  consequently  the  visitor, on  entering  the 
door,  found  facing  him  a  bed  of  bloom  rising  from 
between  two  and  three  feet  high  to  over  six  feet. 
All  sorts  and  sizes  were  represented,  and  the  colours 
were  as  numerous  as  the  flowers  almost,  ranging 
from  a  pure  snow  white  to  a  deep  dark  carmine. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  novelty  was  Com¬ 
mandant  Blusset  a  deep  carmine  with  silvery 
reverse,  of  which  there  were  several  large  blooms. 
Amongst  the  most  noticeable  of  the  others  were 
Beauty  of  Exmoutb,  white  ;  Florence  Davis,  white, 
tinted  with  green  ;  President  Borel  ;  W.  Seward 
crimson  ;  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  a  large  globe-like 
bloom  :  Mdlle.  Therese  Rey,  a  fine  white ;  Lord 
Brooke, broDze, tinted  yellow;  Autumn  Tints;  Niveus, 
large  snow  white ;  Duke  of  York;  Primrose  League, 
a  light  primrose, the  favourite  Gloriosa,  large  yellow; 
and  Madame  Cambon,  which  was  grown  from 
seedlings  raised  in  Algiers.  Amongst  the  singles 
were  Miss  Rose  and  Mary  Anderson,  whilst  amongst 
the  smaller  plants  were  to  be  found  several  Elsies, 
which  are  regarded  as  exceptionally  useful  for 
cutting  purposes.  All  the  plants  are  strong  and  well- 
grown,  showing  that  the  greatest  care  and  cultural 
skill  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cummins,  the  gardener,  whilst  the  blooms  are  large, 
well-shaped,  and  in  the  finest  possible  condition.  In 
addition  to  the  Chrysanthemum  house,  visitors  were 
permitted  to  inspect  the  Fern  house,  which  never 
looked  better.  Amongst  the  Ferns  and  other  plants 
was  a  large  number  of  Orchids  in  bloom  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  this  building  was  patronised  quite  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  that  which  contained  the  autumn 
flower.  The  Cattleya  house  contained  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  Cattleyas  in  bloom,  some 
Oncidiums,  Cypripediums,  including  C.  Smeeiana, 
and  the  variety  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  shows 
such  a  fondness  for,  Dendrobiums,  and  near  the 
door  a  single  plant  of  the  Dove  Orchid,  so  called 
because  in  the  centre  of  the  open  flower  is  a 
diminutive  growth  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
white  dove  with  its  -wings  outstretched.  The 
visitors  have  been  very  numerous  every  day,  and 
for  several  hours  on  Sunday  all  of  the  houses, 
were  crowded. 
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ST  JOHN  S  NURSERIES,  PUTNEY. 

That  the  “  'Mum  fever  ”  is  no  respector  of  persons 
no  one  who  has  had  even  a  comparatively  limited 
experience  of  “  ’Mum"  cultivators  and  their  ways  will 
attempt  to  deny.  No  matter  whether  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  collection  is  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
it  is  almost  sure  to  contain  a  proportion  of  plants  grown 
for  the  production  of  large  flowers  only.  We  may 
launch  invectives  as  we  will  at  these  huge  monstrosi¬ 
ties — dub  them  heavy,  clumsy  and  void  of  grace  and 
true  artistic  merit— but  it  matters  not ;  the  show 
bloom  has  evidently  come  to  stay :  in  fact,  the 
general  trend  of  present-day  Chrysanthemum  culture 
is  in  this  direction,  and  cultivators  are  one  and  all 
straining  every  nerve  to  go  one  better  than  their 
neighbours  in  turning  out  the  floral  giants  that  are 
to  adorn  the  show  boards  in  many  an  exhibition. 
After  a  few  weeks'  close  acquaintance  with  shows, 
following  on  the  heels  of  each  other  in  unbroken 
succession,  and  a  proportionate  intimacy  with  the 
kind  of  flowers  usually  to  be  seen  at  such  functions  it 
is  positively  refreshing  to  visit  an  establishment 
where  large  flowers  are  not  in  great  request  and 


where  as  a  natural  result  very  few,  if  any,  are 
grown. 

The  nurseries  of  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  at  Putney,  are 
conducted  on  these  lines  ;  for,  although  some  four 
thousand  plants  are  accommodated,  they  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  grown  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  needs 
of  a  large  market  establishment  in  which  the  trade 
in  cut  flowers  is  a  prominent  feature.  We  were 
rather  too  late  to  see  the  bulk  of  the  plants  in  con¬ 
dition,  the  blooms  having  been  cut  from  by  far  the 
greater  part.  We  noticed,  however,  neat  samples 
still  remaining  of  such  old  friends  as  LaTriomphant, 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  Rose  Wynne,  Niveus,  Mdlle.  Therese 
Rey  and  Elaine.  The  last-mentioned  variety  is 
grown  in  great  numbers,  for  Mr.  Stevens  is  of 
opinion  that  it  can  even  now  hold  its  own  against 
any  white  variety  in  the  market,  if  indeed  it  is  not 
the  best  of  all.  Niveus,  too,  has  done  remarkably 
well,  and  we  saw  a  big  batch  of  plants  carrying 
medium-sized  flowers  of  great  purity. 

The  cultural  methods  adopted  by  Mr.  Stevens  in 
dealing  with  these  plants  is  well  worthy  of  mention. 
They  are  stopped  once  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  then  suffered  to  grow  on  and  make  as 
many  breaks  as  they  will.  Each  shoot  is  allowed  to 
bear  one  flower,  all  the  other  buds  being  taken  out 
for  about  a  foot  down  the  stems  below  the  terminal 
flowers.  After  these  latter  are  cut  the  secondary 
blooms  thrown  out  by  the  stems  below  the  point  to 
which  disbudding  was  practised  are  allowed  to 
develop.  These,  although  small,  come  in  very 
handy  for  the  making  up  of  wreaths,  crosses  and 
other  floral  designs. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  at  St.  John’s 
Nurseries  at  the  present  time  is  a  long  lean-to  house 
filled  with  late  Chrysanthemums,  that  are  being  kept 
back  for  as  long  as  possible  in  order  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  cut  bloom  when  it  can  no  longer  be 
obtained  from  other  sources.  Fully  a  thousand 
plants  go  to  make  up  this  batch,  and  not  only  is  their 
apparent  health  and  vigour  remarkable,  but  their 
great  dwarfness  and  really  wonderful  floriferousness 
can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  even  an  uninitiated 
observer.  The  pots,  too,  in  which  they  are  growing 
are  relatively  small  -another  important  point  in 
their  favour.  As  we  passed  into  the  house,  Golden 
Gem  was  the  first  variety  that  offered  itself  for  our 
inspection.  In  ordinary  seasons  this  comes  in  about 
Christmas  time,  but  it  is  somewhat  earlier  this  year, 
for  the  plants  are  even  now  bearing  a  profusion  of 
the  pretty  bronzy-orange  flowers.  Rubra  Perfecta 
was  the  next  to  catch  our  eye.  It  is  a  pompon  of 
rather  tall  and  straggling  habit,  but  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  are  deep 
crimson  in  hue,  slightly  suffused  with  purple,  a  deep 
buff  shade  characterising  the  reverse  of  the  florets. 
The  lovely  pompon  Anemone  sport  from  Marie 
Stuart  called  Emily  Rowbottom  was  likewise  very 
much  in  evidence.  The  blooms  are  small,  certainly, 
but  the  delicate  blush-white  colour  is  wondrously 
attractive.  L.  Canning  is  one  of  the  very  best  late 
white  Japanese  varieties  we  have:  in  fact,  although 
our  visit  to  Mr.  Stevens  did  not  take  place  until  close 
upon  the  border  of  December,  the  plants  were  even 
then  only  just  expanding  their  flowers.  A  batch  of 
Boule  de  Neige,  were,  however  both  gay  and  bright, 
whilst  a  touch  of  colour  was  afforded  by  a  number 
of  plants  of  the  coral-red  incurved  Lucy  Kendall,  a 
sport  from  Violet  Tomlin,  and  Mrs.  C.  Orchard,  a 
Japanese  seedling  of  some  merit,  bearing  yellowish- 
orange  flowers.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Stevens,  who 
grows  it  in  quantity. 

Although  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  cultivators 
of  flower  for  market  have  now  to  be  contented  with 
much  smaller  profits  than  formerly,  still  we  should 
imagine  that  such  splendidly-flowered  plants  as  Mr. 
Stevens  has  produced  this  season,  as  well  as  in 
previous  years,  must  always  yield  a  good  return, 
commanding  as  they  do  a  ready  sale. 

A  LARGE  TUBER. 

Under  the  above  heading  on  Nov.  16th  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  recorded  a  Potato  that  weighed  2  lbs. 
11  ozs.,  and  stated  that  it  was  lifted  in  a  garden  in 
Ashford,  Kent,  by  Mr.  Tabret,  of  St.  John  s  Lane: 
but  this  is  a  mere  pigmy  compared  to  one  which 
hails  from  America,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
attained  the  enormous  dimensions  of  28  in.  in 
length  and  14  in.  in  diameter,  and  to  have  turned 
the  scales  at  86  lbs  10  ozs. !  Moreover,  the  variety 
is  Maggie  Murphy,  and  was  grown  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Swan,  of  Loveland,  Colorado. 
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This  remarkable  variety  is  further  said  to  be 
'excellent  in  quality,  and  prolific  in  quantity” — 
a  “  fact  ”  no  one  will  deny — while  “  from  a  single 
acre  on  Mr.  S  wan’s  farm  last  year  430  bushels  of 
Potatos  were  obtained." 

An  illustration  of  this  particular  and  peculiar 
phenomenon  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  in  No. 
1 ,595  of  The  English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science, 
and,  therefore,  must  be  true.  But  the  E.  M.  W.  S. 
gives  the  information  with  some  reservation,  and  is 
desirous  of  shielding  itself  behind  its  "  respectable 
and  careful  contemporary,"  the  Scientific  American 
from  whose  columns  the  extract  is  derived.  Truly, 
then,  size  is  merely  a  relative  condition  ;  and  it  may 
just  happen  that,  though  both  accounts  bear  the 
apparent  impress  of  authority,  our  “little"  tuber 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  “  biggest  ”  after  all  —C.B.G., 
Acton,  W. 
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PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET. 

The  custom  adopted  by  the  more  important  horti¬ 
cultural  societies  by  which  there  is  a  recognised 
headquarters  and  rendezvous  during  show  time,  is 
nowhere  better  exemplified  than  at  Edinburgh,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Clark,  who  controls  the  destinies  of 
the  Royal  British  Hotel,  is  not  merely  a  host  in  the 


Mr.  Charles  Clark. 


sense  in  which  that  term  is  usually  accepted  ;  he  is  a 
lover  of  flowers,  delights  in  and  appreciates  the  men 
whose  skill  is  directed  to  their  advancement  and 
perfection. 

In  ministering  to  the  needs  of  his  visitors,  Mr. 
Clark  fully  merits  the  selection  of  the  various  public 
bodies  which  have  fixed  upon  the  Royal  British  as 
the  official  house  for  their  public  functions.  The 
result  is  that  within  its  walls  in  September  and 
November,  very  many  names  and  faces,  familiar  to 
the  horticultural  world,  are  to  be  met  with  ;  on  a 
recent  occasion  practically  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
apartments  were  utilised  for  the  judges  and  princi¬ 
pal  exhibitors  at  the  Chrysanthemum  Show.  The 
annual  banquets  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  and  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Societies  are  held  here,  and 
probably  very  few  hosts  are  better  known  to  horti¬ 
culture  than  Mr.  Charles  Clark. 

Under  his  roof  many  a  traveller  has  after  a  long 
day's  journey  found  himself  actually  at  home.  It 
was  in  1885  he  first  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
and  as  proprietor  and  director  of  this  extensive 
business  he  has  elicited  golden  opinions  as  a  caterer 
of  first  rank.  First  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
adopted  the  Royal  British,  then  came  the  Caledonian; 
besides  which  there  are  various  other  bodies  of 
equal  importance.  But  horticulturists  particularly, 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  who  visit  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Shows,  will,  in  reading  these  lines,  readily 
grant  that  to  Mr.  Clark  they  owe  a  word  of 
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gratitude  and  thanks,  not  only  for  the  homely  care 
he  bestows  upon  them,  but  for  the  real  personal 
interest  he  takes  in  all  their  objects  and  aims. 

A  man  of  middle  life,  Mr.  Clark  possesses  a  genial 
presence  and  countenance  with  a  fund  of  humour 
which  blossoms  readily  into  life  if  a  good  "  flower 
show  "  story  happens  to  be  going. 

The  Royal  British  Hotel  is  about  to  undergo  re¬ 
construction.  The  frontage  already  extends  along 
a  considerable  space  in  Princes  Street;  but  some 
important  alterations  are  contemplated  both 
architecturally  and  internally  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  compare  favourably  with  its  greatest  rival, 
t  tbe  projected  North  British  Railway  Hotel. — Gyp. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

West  of  England,  Not/.  12th  and  13th. 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  visited  the 
West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Show  in 
Plymouth  Guildhall,  was  that  it  eclipsed  all  previous 
exhibitions  in  the  long  history  of  the  society,  and 
that  this  year’s  collection  of  blooms  held  its  own 
with  the  best  of  its  kind  outside  of  London.  There 
are  few  functions  for  which  the  Guildhall  is  not 
suited,  but  this  is  one,  the  coloured  windows  lending 
to  the  bloom  in  some  cases  an  artificial  light. 
Exhibitors  in  the  West  are  gradually  being  educated 
in  the  art  of  grouping,  though  much  still  remains  to. 
be  learnt  respecting  this  important  feature  of  all 
Chrysanthemum  shows.  %  There  were  ten  groups 
this  year,  each  occupying  one  of  the  arches  of  the 
hall.  There  was  little  fault  to  be  found  with  that 
arranged  by  Mr.  S.  Cholwill,  gardener  to  Mr.  C. 
Watts,  of  the  Globe  Hotel,  Plymouth.  The  variety 
was  great,  the  blending  clever,  the  grouping  effec¬ 
tive,  and  the  distribution  of  foliage  well  studied. 
Its  neighbour,  which  took  second  prize  in  the  same 
class,  and  which  was  shown  by  Mr  A.  Groombridge, 
of  Tothill  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  contained  some 
better  and  brighter  blooms,  but  the  grouping  was 
defective — a  fault  which  applies  to  every  other 
group  in  the  show.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  vast 
improvement  is  noticeable  in  this  class  of  exhibit. 
The  cut  blooms  made  a  really  fine  collection,  and 
gave  the  judges  some  difficult  work.  This  was  un¬ 
questionably  the  strongest  feature  of  the  show. 
Fruit,  too,  was  well  shown,  and  the  classes  included 
some  rare  specimens.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  wise  in 
future  years  to  distinguish  the  classes  for  market 
gardeners  from  those  for  gentlemen’s  gardeners 
An  attractive  department  was  that  devoted  to  floral 
designs,  and  the  four  entries  amply  justified  the 
experiment.  The  display  of  Mr.  W  E.  Jordan,  of 
Plymouth,  was  admired  by  everyone. 

In  the  big  class  for  Japanese  and  incurved  blooms, 
open  to  Chrysanthemum  and  horticultural  societies 
within  the  counties  of  Devon,  Somerset,  Dorset,  and 
Cornwall,  the  premier  award  was  secured  by  the 
Teignmouth  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Society.  The  Newton  Amateur  Chrysanthemum 
Society  took  the  second  position.  Mr.  C.  Page, 
gardener  toJ.B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Boconnoc,  out¬ 
distanced  all  other  competitors  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four  varieties  of  Japanese  blooms,  taking  the 
first  prize  with  magnificent  blooms  that  were  rich  in 
colour,  perfect  in  form  and  flesh.  Mr.  G.  Foster, 
gardener  to  H.  Hammond  Spencer,  Teignmouth, 
was  sacond.  Mr.  G.  Hawkins,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Taunton,  came  in  third  ;  and  Mr. 
Stiles,  gardener  to  Miss  Fripp,  Teignmouth,  took 
the  fourth  position.  Mr.  G.  Foster  came  to  the 
front  for  twenty-four  incurved  blooms  ;  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  W.  Brown,  gardener  to  C.  G. 
Prideau-Brune,  Padstow,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Stiles,  in  the 
order  named.  Mr.  C.  Page  again  led  the  way  with 
twelve  incurved  varieties,  beating  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson 
gardener  to  Rev.  Talbot  Greaves,  Torquay,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Veale,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Simons, 
Newton  Abbot,  who  followed  in  the  order  given. 
For  twelve  Japanese  varieties  the  prizes  were  taken 
by  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  W.  H.  Veale,  and  Mr.  W. 
Brown,  in  the  order  named. 

For  residents  within  fifteen  miles  cf  Plymouth  the 
premier  prize  for  twenty-four  incurved  and  Japanese 
blooms,  was  secured  by  Sir  James  Jenkins,  Manna- 
mead,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Hawkes  and  Mr. 
H.  Endicot,  gardener  to  E.  Allen,  Esq.,  Ivybridge. 
Sir  James  Jenkins  again  took  the  lead  for  twelve 
Japanese  varieties.  Mr.  G.  Hawkes  showed  the 
best  twelve  incurved  varieties. 


Mr.  H.  Endicot  had  the  best  collection  of  fruit 
Mr.  Stiles  secured  the  leading  award  for  twenty-four 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears.  G.  Chamberlain, 
Esq.,  Blatchford,  Ivybridge,  exhibited  the  best 
Grapes.  Mr.  T.  Cundy,  Ford,  had  the  best  Apples 
and  Pears,  in  the  class  for  residents  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Plymouth.  Mr.  F.  Bradshaw  took  the 
prize  offered  for  vegetables  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
as  well  as  that  offered  by  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co., 
Chard.  Lady 'Walker  secured  the  prize  for 
vegetables  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Read¬ 
ing. 

Amongst  trade  exhibits  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter,  had  a  fine  group  of  Orchids,  a  collection  of 
fruit  in  admirable  condition,  and  some  specimens  of 
Physalis  Franchettii.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
Devon,  had  a  showy  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Several  other  exhibits  of  horticultural  products  of 
a  useful  or  decorative  character  were  present,  adding 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  show. 

Seven  oaks,  Nov  12th  and  13 th. 
Generally  the  exhibits,  as  far  as  quality  goes, 
were  a  decided  advance  on  previous  years,  especially 
so  was  this  the  case  in  the  groups  arranged  for 
effect.  This  year  the  commitiee  offered  a  twenty- 
guinea  challenge  cup  for  the  best  group,  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  better  culture  in  Chrysanthemums,  and 
judging  by  the  competition  they  must  have  been  well 
pleased,  there  being  no  less  than  eleven  groups 
staged  in  all. 

The  first-prize  lot  came  from  Mr.  A.  Hatton,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Swanzy,  The  Quarry,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  a  well-grown  and  well  set-up  exhibit.  The 
plants  ranged  from  1  ft.  in  front  to  7  ft.  at  the  back, 
and  comprised  every  conceivable  colour,  nicely 
blended  throughout.  S.  Cooke,  gardener  to  De 
Barri  Crawshay,  Esq.,  who  was  second,  had  a  good 
lot  of  massive  blooms  at  the  back,  but  was  a  bit 
weak  in  the  front.  Mr.  W.  Tebay,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Ryecroft,  was  third  with  good  blooms  at  the  back, 
but  wanting  low  down  in  front.  Mr.  A  Gibson, 
Halstead  Place,  came  in  third.  For  a  smaller  group 
in  the  second  division,  Mr.  W.  Read,  gardener  to 
Admiral  Miller,  was  a  good  first  with  a  splendid  lot 
of  dwarf  grown  plants.  This  exhibit  secured  him 
the  National  Society's  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Plants. — There  was  some  slight  alteration  this 
year  in  the  style  of  growth  of  the  specimens  in  the 
first  division  from  last  year.  Instead  of  being  dwarf- 
trained  the  schedule  specified  for  bush-trained 
plants.  Whether  this  is  an  improvement  is  purely  a 
matter  of  opinion.  They  certainly  do  not  compare 
favourably  as  an  exhibition  plant,  but  for  home  use 
after  the  show  they  are  to  be  preferred,  and  on  that 
account  should  be  encouraged.  Mr.  E.  Hughes, 
gardener  to  J.  Dixon,  Esq.,  was  first  with  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Beauty  of  Exmouih,  W.  Tricker, 
and  Dr.  Sharp ;  Mr.  Hatton  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Ryder,  gardener  to  C.  Young,  Esq.,  was  third.  Mr. 
S.  Huntley,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  S.  Curteis,  had 
the  best  three  plants,  incurved,  Japanese,  and  pom¬ 
pons  in  the  second  division.  He  was  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  Farmer,  gardener  to  J.  S. 
Norman,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Heath,  garden  r  to  Mrs. 
Petley. 

The  cut  flower  classes  were  not  so  well  filled  as  in 
previous  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  class 
for  twelve  blooms  on  long  stems,  arranged  for  effect 
with  foliage  and  plants  in  a  splice  4  ft.  by  3  ft. 
This  brought  a  grand  competition,  and  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  show.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  R.  Potter,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  Mark  Collett,  Bart.  Bronze  foliage 
Crotons,  and  Maidenhair  Ferns  as  a  ground  work, 
with  bold  flowers  apparently  growing  up  from 
amongst  it,  were  simply  delightful.  Mr.  A.  Hatton 
was  a  good  second  with  massive  blooms  on  stems  too 
short  to  show  them  off  well.  Mr.  S.  Cooke  was 
third  with  a  groundwork  of  Conifers  and  bronze 
foliage. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  varieties,  distinct, 
shown  in  the  orthodox  style,  Mr.  E.  Hughes  «as 
easily  first  with  grand  blooms  of  Edwin  Molyneux, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Clarke,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  and  Mdlle. 
Therese  Rey.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  A. 
Gibson,  whose  best  blooms  were  Duke  of  York  and 
G.  C.  Schwabe.  Mr.  W.  A.  Searing  was  third  with 
Rose  Wynne  and  Florence  Davis.  For  twelve  Japs., 
not  less  than  eight  varieties,  Mr.  S.  Cooke  was  first, 
G  W.  Childs,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  and  E.  Molyneux 
being  his  best  blooms.  He  was  closely  followed  by 
Mr.  A.  Hatton,  who  bad  good  blooms  of  Potter 
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Palmer  and  Mdlle.  Therese  Rey.  Incurved  blooms 
were  well  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Tebay,  his  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Lord  Alcester,  and  Princess  of  Teck  being  very  fine. 
Anemones  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Ryder,  Nelson 
and  John  Bunyan  being  very  fine.  Mr.  S  Huntley- 
appropriated  all  the  leading  prizes  in  the  second 
division  in  the  cut  flower  classes. 

Although  the  exhibits  of  fruits  were  not  numerous, 
they  were  good,  the  fruit  being  highly  coloured. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Searing  had  the  best  dessert  Apples,  and 
Mr.  R.  Potter  the  best  kitchen  Apples  and  Pears. 
Mr.  A.  Gibson  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  black 
Grapes,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Potter  and  Mr. 
Crawley. 

Table  decorations  for  under-gardeners  were  again 
a  good  feature,  each  year  great  improvement  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  being  noticeable.  For  a  centre¬ 
piece  Mr  A.  Reeve,  Rosefield  Gardens,  was  first, 
followed  by  Mr.  C.  Buckland,  Tonbridge,  and  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Beech  Lees  Gardens  For  a  bouquet  of 
Chrysanthemums  Mr.  C.  Buckland  was  first,  Mr. 
Reeve  second,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  third. 

Vegetables  were  wonderfully  good,  Mr.  J  Buck- 
land,  Mr.  W.  A.  Searing,  Mr.  A.  Larmer.  Mr. 
Heath,  and  Mr.  S.  Huntley  being  the  most  success¬ 
ful  competitors.  The  amateurs  and  cottagers,  too, 
showed  up  well,  as  they  always  do,  at  these  local 
shows. 

Grassendale,  Nov.  16 th. 

The  fifth  autumn  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Parish 
Rooms,  and  compared  favourably  with  those  of 
previous  years.  The  cut  blooms  were  a  decided 
improvement,  the  incurved  varieties  of  Mr.  Heaton 
being  especially  noteworthy  for  their  size  and  depth. 
The  following  are  the  first-prize  winners  of  the  most 
important  classes  : — Group  of  plants,  40  sq.  ft., 
Mrs.  Duncan  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Keightly)  ;  one 
trained  Chrysanthemum,  R.  P.  Houston,  Esq.,  M.P. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Heaton);  three  distinct  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Mrs.  Duncan  ;  one  staked,  H.  Wilson, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Field)  ;  twelve  incurved  and 
twelve  Japanese  cut  blooms,  R.  P.  Houston,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  six  incurved  and  six  Japanese,  H.  Wilson, 
Esq.  ;  six  incurved,  W.  S.  Gladstone,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  J.  Grant);  six  Japanese,  W.  S.  Glad¬ 
stone,  Esq.  ;  six  Japanese  with  stems  and 
foliage,  R.  P.  Houston,  Esq.  For  two  Palms,  W.  J. 
Davey,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Leadbeater),  was 
first.  For  one  Palm  W.  J.  Davey,  Esq.,  took  the 
lead.  For  one  Fern,  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  led  with  a 
magnificent  Adiantum  cuneatum.  For  one  Orchid, 
A.  L.  Jones,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Bounds),  was 
first  with  a  well-flowered  Cypripedium  insigne. 

For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  Mr.  J.  Steven¬ 
son,  Woolton  Hall,  took  the  lead  with  Black 
Alicante.  W.  J.  Davey,  Esq  ,  was  first  for  white 
Grapes  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  prizes  for 
hardy  fruits  were  allotted  to  Messrs.  A.  L  Jones,  H. 
Wilson,  J.  Wilson.  S.  S.  Parker,  E.  W.  Hazelhurst, 
and  E.  Lawrence.  The  arrangements  were  ably 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Fawkes,  and 
his  committee. 

Lyons,  France,  Nov.  16 th. 

The  Rhone  Chrysanthemum  Society  organised  their 
annual  show  in  a  hall  built  for  the  occasion  on  the 
Perrache  Square,  Lyons.  As  at  other  places  in 
France,  the  awards  consisted  chiefly  of  diplomas, 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals.  The  Grand  Diploma 
of  Honour,  offered  by  the  French  President,  was 
awarded  to  M.  Chas.  Molin,  seedsman.  Place  Belle- 
court,  Lyons.  For  a  collection  of  150  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  grown  in  pots,  the  first  prize  (value 
150  francs)  was  won  by  M.  Rozain-Boucharlat, 
nurseryman  at  la  Croix,  Rousse-Lyons.  M.  Molin 
and  M.  Crozy,  Lyons,  were  also  accorded  Gold 
Medals  for  their  collections.  For  a  collection  of  150 
varieties  with  two  or  more  blooms  each,  the  first 
award  (valued  at  100  francs)  went  to  MM.  Beney 
Lamand  &  Musset,  nurserymen,  Lyons.  In  this 
case  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  M.  Molin ;  and  a 
Silver  Medal  to  M.  Crozy.  M.  Roche,  nurseryman, 
Lyons,  secured  the  leading  award  for  a  collection  of 
eighty  varieties  bearing  one  bloom  each.  A  large 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  M.  Carmet,  successor 
to  M.  Hoste,  nurseryman,  Monplaisir,  Lyons,  for  a 
collection  of  twenty-five  varieties  grown  in  pots  and 
bearing  one  bloom  each.  M.  Barbe,  nurseryman, 
Lyons,  took  the  second  place,  receiving  a  Silver  Medal . 
M.  Constantin,  nurseryman,  Lons-Le-Saulnier  (Jura), 
received  a  Bronze  Medal  as  the  third  award. 

In  the  division  for  amateurs  or  their  gardeners, 
the  leading  honour  (value  150  francs)  for  a  collection 


of  150  varieties  with  one  bloom  each,  was  secured  by 
M.  Marchand,  gardener  to  M.  Noirclerc.  42,  Rue  de 
l'Enfance,  Lyons.  M.  Fourny,  gardener  to  M. 
Pignatel,  Castle  du  Fromente  a  St.  Didier  (Rhone), 
received  a  Gold  Medal  as  the  second  award.  For  a 
collection  of  150  varieties  bearing  two  or  more 
blooms  each,  the  premier  award  was  secured  by  M. 
Perrat,  gardener  to  Count  de  M.  Lacrcix-Laval,  a 
Orlienas  (Rhone).  A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to 
M.  Gindre,  Lyons,  for  a  collection  of  twenty-five 
varieties  in  pots  and  bearing  one  bloom  each.  A 
Silver  Medal  as  the  second  award  went  to  M.  Large, 
at  Albigny  (Rhone).  For  a  collection  of  forty-five 
to  fifty  new  varieties  grown  in  pots,  Mr.  Wm. 
Colchester’s  first  prize  (special  value  100  francs)  was 
awaided  to  M.  Crozy,  whose  Chrysanthemums  had 
been  grown  by  Mr.  Colchester’s  Fertiliser.  In  the 
same  class  a  Gold  Medal  was  accorded  M.  Rozain- 
Boucharlat  as  the  second  prize  ;  and  the  third  award 
(a  Silver  Medal)  went  to  M.  Molin. 

Amongst  the  trade  exhibits  we  noticed  that  Mr. 
William  Colchester,  of  Ipswich,  England,  had  a 
stand  of  his  famous  manure  known  as  the  Pure 
Ichthemic  Guano.  The  above  only  constitute  a 
quotation  of  the  principal  classes.  The  judges  had 
to  examine  and  adjudicate  the  awards  for  more  than 
10,000  blooms.  We  may  add  that  the  show  was 
really  equivalent,  both  in  the  size  of  blooms  and  in 
the  number  of  plants  exhibited,  to  any  of  our  principal 
English  shows  of  this  nature.  The  attendance  of 
visitors  was  very  good  right  up  to  the  closing  day  of 
the  exhibition. 

Helensburgh,  Nov.  20 th. 

The  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  winter  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.,  was 
held  in  the  Victoria  Halls,  Helensburgh,  Scotland, 
under  unfavourable  circumstances,  as  the  weather 
was  such  as  prevented  what  is  so  indispensable  to 
the  complete  success  of  a  show — a  good  turnout  of 
visitors.  The  number  of  exhibits  on  this  occasion 
was  not  so  large  as  formerly,  but  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  lots  forward  for  competition  were  quite 
up  to  the  high  standard  already  attained  by  the 
gardeners  in  this  favoured  district,  which  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  very  best  for  the  successful 
culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  Mr.  J.  G.  Don, 
gardener,  Baltimore  Lodge,  took  the  lead  in  pot 
classes,  and  for  specimen  plants,  the  competition  being 
very  limited.  Mr.  Hugh  Campbell,  The  Gardens, 
Rockmount,  and  Mr.  John  Barr,  Gardens,  Ardlui, 
being  the  other  prize-takers  in  this  class. 

In  the  cut  flower  section  competition  was  very 
keen  and  excited  much  interest.  In  the  class  for 
twenty-four  Japanese  (eighteen  distinct  varieties), 
Mr.  J.  Forsyth,  The  Gardens,  Tor  wood  Row,  had 
first  place  with  a  well-balanced  lot,  a  bloom  of 
Viviand  Morel  in  his  stand  gaining  the  prize  for  the 
best  in  the  exhibition.  Wm.  Tricker,  Mdlle.  Therese 
Rey,  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  and 
Mrs.  Nisbet,  were  among  his  best  blooms.  Mr.  P. 
McKenzie,  The  Gardens,  Lansdowne  Park,  was  a 
good  second  with  rather  smaller  flowers,  but  very 
fresh  ;  a  very  fine  Lilian  B.  Bird  was  in  his  lot. 
Boule  d’Or,  Sunflower,  Louise  and  John  Lambert 
were  also  very  good.  For  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  P. 
McKenzie  was  an  easy  first ;  the  prize  for  six 
incurved  was  also  easily  secured  by  the  same  com¬ 
petitor.  Mr.  Forsyth  had  the  best  of  it  in  the 
classes  for  twelve  and  six  Chrysanthemums.  For 
six  of  one  incurved  variety,  Mr.  John  Barr  was  first 
with  Baron  Hirsch.  Mr.  G.  McIntyre,  Rockend,  had 
the  best  epergne,  and  also  the  best  six  table  plants. 
Mr.  James  Thomson  had  an  easy  win  with  his  six. 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell  showed  a  good  specimen  of  a 
tree  Fern.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a 
very  large  exhibit  of  cut  blooms,  which  were  very 
highly  commended.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Jas. 
Bryson,  Parkend  Nursery,  as  usual  had  a  large 
exhibit  of  plants  on  the  platform,  autumn  leaves  and 
floral  sprays,  while  in  the  centre  of  his  group  he  had 
a  most-artistically-done  representation  of  the  “  Gate 
Ajar  "  in  white  Chrysanthemums,  for  which  he  was 
very  highly  commended  by  the  judges.  Mr.  Bryson 
deserves  all  praise  for  his  long-continued  services  to 
this  society,  much  of  its  success  being  due  to  his  un¬ 
wearied  efforts  in  its  behalf. 

Glasgow,  Nov.  21  st  and  22nd. 

Second  Notice. 

That  the  Glasgow  Chrysanthemum  Show  has  come 
to  stay  is  a  matter  that  few  will  be  inclined  to 
dispute  after  the  very  elegant  and  complete  display 
that  was  put  together  last  week  in  the  St.  Andrew’s 


Hall,  and  which  our  special  correspondent  was  able 
to  telegraph  us  a  brief  report  upon,  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  show.  Considering  that  the  society 
has  only  been  in  existence  two  years,  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  under  notice  being  only  its  second  show,  the 
exhibits,  some  350  in  number  are  really  deserving  of 
congratulatory  comment,  and  must,  we  feel  sure,  afford 
the  executive  considerable  satisfaction,  and  will  act 
as  an  incentive  to  redoubled  efforts  if  such  were 
possible  for  the  continuation  of  so  remarkable  a 
progress.  Lord  Overtoun  in  formally  opening  the 
exhibition  commented  upon  the  very  great  develop¬ 
ment  that  had  taken  place  from  the  time  when  the 
Chrysanthemum  was  merely  a  magnified  Daisy, 
until  one  could  see  what  it  was  now  through  the 
diligence  and  perseverance  of  its  cultivators.  He 
congratulated  the  society  on  the  beauty  and  success 
of  the  show,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  public 
would  not  be  unappreciative.  His  Lordship  also 
commented  on  the  value  of  the  lessons  which  the 
cultivation  of  this  flower  must  teach,  and  formally 
declared  the  show  open. 

'1  he  judges  were,  for  the  bouquets  and  sprays. 
Lady  Bell  and  Mrs.  Chrystal,  of  Calderwood,  whilst 
in  the  heavier  departments  the  following  gentlemen 
officiated  : — Mr.  M.  Temple,  The  Gardens,  Carron 
House,  Falkirk  ;  Mr.  A.  Wood,  The  Gardens,  Mount 
Charles,  Ayr ;  Mr.  G.  Lunt,  The  Gardens,  Ardgowran  ; 
and  Mr.  James  Moir,  The  Gardens,  Earnock, 
Hamilton. 

In  the  open  section  the  principal  class  was  thirty- 
six  Japanese,  distinct,  the  first  prize  of  £10  having 
been  coutributed  by  the  corporation  of  Glasgow  in 
recognition  of  the  good  work  which  the  society  is 
doing  in  the  interest  of  horticulture.  Mr.  James 
Day,  head  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Massey,  Galloway 
House,  Garlieston,  was  awarded  first  honours,  his 
entry  being  considerably  stronger  than  that  staged  the 
previous  week  at  Edinburgh.  W.  H.  Lincoln  was 
exceptionally  fine,  Viviand  Morel  and  Etoile  de 
Lyon  being  also  responsible  for  good  points.  His 
Madame  Carnot  was  fully  developed  and  excellently 
shown.  For  Scotch-grown  Chrysanthemums  Mr. 
Day’s  exhibit  was  as  good  as  any  shown  this  season. 
Mr.  James  Briggs,  who  is  Mr.  Rushton’s  successor 
at  Cochno,  Duntocher,  comes  in  a  close  second, 
whilst  Mr.  D.  Airdrie,  gardener  to  J.  H.  W.  Graham 
Esq.,  Larbert  House,  is  a  fairly  close  third.  An 
exhibit  in  this  class  by  Messrs.  Pearsons,  of  Chilwell, 
was  disqualified  by  the  judges,  owing  to  the  size  of 
their  show  board  not  being  in  accordance  with 
the  scheduled  specification.  The  blooms  staged 
were  really  very  fine,  Madame  A.  Chatin  being  an 
excellent  specimen,  but  the  strength  of  the  dis¬ 
qualified  board  was  not  such  as  to  have  been  likely 
to  have  disturbed  the  award  of  first  prize. 

In  the  next  important  class  for  twenty-four 
Japanese,  eighteen  varieties,  the  competition  was 
exceptionally  strong,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr. 
David  Nicol,  of  Rossie,  Forgandenny,  who  was 
fourth  in  the  forty-eight  class  last  week  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  striking  points  here  were  Madame  Car¬ 
not  and  Dorothy  Shea,  with  Challenge,  also  in  good 
form.  Mr.  James  Duncan,  gardener  to  Major  Hunt 
Pittencriefl,  Drumpellier,  followed  closely  with  the 
second  award,  while  Mr.  James  Day  was  third.  Mr. 
W.  Weir,  The  Gardens,  Acton  Hall,  Wrexham,  also 
showed  strongly,  and  provided  an  excellent  entry. 
The  chief  blooms  were  Pankoucke,  G.  W.  Childs, 
Charles  Davis,  and  G.  C.  Schwabe  in  grand  form. 
So  good  were  the  entries  for  this  class  that  it  formed 
one  of  the  features  of  the  exhibition,  and  occupied 
the  double  table  staging  across  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  main  hall. 

In  the  incurved  section  there  was  a  comparatively 
small  entry,  but  the  blooms  were  of  a  high  order  of 
merit,  and  in  several  instances  were  on  a  par  with 
the  wonderful  strength  in  evidence  the  previous 
week  at  Edinburgh.  For  eighteen  incurved,  of  twelve 
varieties,  Mr.  James  Day  is  again  well  ahead  with  a 
very  beautiful  board.  Queen  of  England,  Lord 
Alcester,  and  Baron  Hirsch  were  well  finished  and 
bore  the  burden  of  the  day.  Mr.  John  Clarke,  gar¬ 
dener  to  P.  S.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Selkirk,  was  awarded 
second  prize  for  eighteen  blooms  of  rather  smaller 
calibre.  In  the  classes  for  six  incurved  there  was  a 
better  competition. 

The  hand  bouquets,  vases  and  sprays  were  a  very 
pleasing  feature.  The  best  hand  bouquet  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  with  foliage  at  the  exhibitor's  discretion 
was  staged  by  Mr.  G.  McIntyre,  gardener  to  P. 
Buchanan,  Esq.,  Rockend,  Helensburgh,  A  delight 
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ful  combination  of  bronze-coloured  flowers,  relieved 
with  white,  with  foliage  of  Croton,  was  harmoniously 
completed  with  ribbons  of  olive  and  white.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  William  Landsborough, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Muir,  Beechwood,  Bearsden,  whilst 
Miss  Maud  Beatrice  Reis  secured  third  place  with  a 
bouquet  that  was  a  trifle  heavy  in  design.  The 
vases  were  a  well-contested  section.  The  inclusion 
of  these  classes  at  the  flower  shows  of  to  day  is  a 
very  welcome  acquisition,  and  to  our  mind  no  better 
method  of  utilising  the  beauty  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  can  be  adopted.  Mr.  Thomas  Dale,  gardener 
to  John  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Aitkenhead,  Cathcart,  in 
the  class  for  three  vases  arranged  for  effect  takes  first 
honours  with  a  really  magnificent  entry,  the  prize 
consisting  of  a  set  of  silver-mounted  fish  carvers 
value  two  guineas,  presented  by  Mr.Wm.  Colchester, 
of  Ipswich  ;  the  colour  scheme  adopted  is  from  bronze 
to  gold  relieved  with  some  large  white  blooms,  and 
does  credit  to  Mr.  Dale’s  taste  and  reputation.  In 
the  sprays  there  is  a  large  display.  Mr.  Wm. 
Landsborough  takes  an  easy  first  with  a  beautiful 
arrangement,  of  exquisite  tone,  whilst  Mr.  John 
Ganet,  Gallowhill,  Paisley,  takes  second  place  with 
a  novel  design  in  half  crescent  form  of  white  blooms 
relieved  with  Asparagus. 

For  twelve  Japanese  of  six  varieties  Mr.  David 
Ramsey  was  first  with  a  very  handsome  design. 
Mdlle.  Therese  Rey,  Mons.  Pankoucke,  and  Edwin 
Molyneux  were  well  staged.  The  second  prize  goes 
to  Mr.  J.  J.  Batchelor,  Bridgend  Cottage,  West 
Ferry,  Dundee.  In  the  section  for  pot  plants  there 
was  a  larger  entry,  but  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  exhibits  were  staked  left  something  to 
be  desired.  The  principal  prize-winners  were  Mr. 
James  Mailer,  gardener  to  Mrs.  McFarlane,  Meadow 
Bank,  and  Mr.  George  Barclay,  gardener  to  J.  L. 
Mackie,  Esq.,  Ravelston,  Kelvinside. 

In  the  fruit  classes  Mr.  John  Leslie,  The  Gardens, 
Pitcullen  House,  Perth,  took  his  accustomed  place 
in  first  honours  with  Alicante,  Gros  Colman, 
Appley  Towers,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  W. 
Murray,  gardener  to  T.  L.  Learmouth,  Esq.,  Pol- 
mont,  was  second,  one  of  his  four  bunches  being  a 
fair  specimen  of  Trebbiano.  Culinary  Apples  and 
Pears  were  also  well  shown.  In  the  vegetable  classes 
there  was  a  strong  entry.  In  the  collection  of  ten 
distinct  kinds  Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to  A.  A. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  Houston  House,  Houston,  takes  first 
honours.  Strong  points  were  Beans,  Canadian 
Wonder,  in  excellent  form  ;  Carrots,  Sutton's  Red 
Intermediate ;  Celery,  Dobbie’s  Matchless ;  Par¬ 
snips,  and  Cucumbers,  the  whole  forming  an  inter¬ 
esting  exhibit,  and  well  deserving  a  premier  position. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  showed  in  their 
handsomely  arranged  table  a  new  decorative  variety 
in  Yellow  Source  d’Or,  of  bright  colour  and  a  spott 
from  the  well-known  variety  of  that  name.  In  the 
larger  specimens  the  famous  Rothesay  firm  show 
Charles  Cox,  an  1895  variety,  golden-yellow  finishing 
bronze,  a  good  show  variety.  A  large  reflexed  J apanese 
is  John  L.,  promising  well.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  is 
a  new  variety  of  nice  formation,  shape  and  size,  not 
unlike  W.  H.  Lincoln.  Amiral  Avellan  is  also  w  ell 
shown,  and  another  useful  variety  is  Mrs.  E.S.  Traf- 
ford.a  deep  rosy-buff  sport  from  W.Tricker  which  will 
make  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  show  board.  The 
handsome  new  L’Aigle  des  Alpes  is  also  well  staged. 
Another  new  yellow  with  incurving  flowers  is  named 
after  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  and  is  a  fine  exhibition 
variety.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  of  Kippen, 
showed  a  beautiful  collection  of  vine  leaves  and 
Grapes  and  Tomatos  in  a  well-arranged-exbibit  and 
the  special  prize  offered  by  this  firm  for  epergnes 
arranged  with  their  vine  leaves  formed  a  very  nice 
feature,  and  produced  an  excellent  competition 
which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  repeated.  In  Messrs.  J. 

&  R.  Thyne’s  exhibit  there  was  a  board  of  thirty-six 
blooms  of  a  very  handsome  character,  notably  con¬ 
spicuous  being  Mons.  Gruyer,  Lilian  B.  Bird, 
Daniel  J.  Terry,  and  Baronne  de  Bouffieres, 
surrounded  by  a  nice  collection  of  decorative  varie¬ 
ties  and  backed  by  large  blooms  arranged  in  vases 
with  foliage.  Messrs.  Thyne’s  exhibit  formed  a  very 
beautiful  addition  to  the  show. 

Messrs.  Canned,  of  Swanley,  staged,  in  addition  to 
the  Chrysanthemums  noticed  last  week,  forty-two 
varieties  of  new  zonal  Pelargoniums,  principally 
singles,  exquisitely  rich  in  colour  and  backed  with 
Adiantum.  This  was  also  a  welcome  feature.  Their 
new  decorative  variety,  Mrs.  Filkins,  belongs  to  the 
tasselled  species,  very  fine  in  appearance,  of  good 


habit,  and  is  a  useful  acquisition.  The  handsome 
tables  staged  by  Messrs.  Austin  &  McAslan,  and 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Simons,  were  noticed  in  our  report 
of  last  week.  Mr.  William  Colchester,  Ipswich,  was 
awarded  the  Society's  Gold  Medal  for  his  exhibit  of 
Ichthemic  Guano  and  produce  grown  therefrom. 

Subsequently  a  large  number  of  the  visitors,  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  D.  Dewar,  visited  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
the  party  was  that  nothing  finer  was  to  be  seen.  The 
Kibble  Palace,  mentioned  on  p.  194  of  our  last  issue, 
was  inspected  with  a  large  amount  of  interest,  and 
the  handsome  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  some  30  ft. 
in  diameter,  was  specially  the  subject  of  appreciative 
inspection.  Many  of  the  blooms  were  worthy  of  a 
space  on  the  show  boards,  and  with  the  surroundings 
provided  by  the  building  it  illustrated  to  a  nicety  the 
highly  effective  display  that  is  obtainable  with  the 
Chrysanthemum. 

Beyond,  towards  the  centre  of  the  erection  is  a 
magnificent  collection  of  tree  Ferns,  for  which  the 
Botanic  Gardens  are  so  famous,  and  we  have  it  on 
excellent  authority  that  the  like  is  not  to  be  seen  out¬ 
side  their  native  canyons  in  New  Zealand.  The 
whole  of  the  collection  is  the  picture  of  health,  and 
these,  together  with  the  giant  Palms  located  in  the 
grand  Palm  house  in  another  range  of  buildings,  is  a 
living  testimony  of  the  prowess  of  Mr.  Dewar  as 
curator  of  the  gardens.  It  is  interesting  also  to  know 
that  the  collection  of  Orchids  at  the  gardens  is  grow¬ 
ing  apace,  and  some  day  or  other  we  shall  hope  to 
have  a  better  opportunity,  of  putting  on  record  some 
comment  about  them.  For  the  present,  we  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  by  offering  to  Mr.  Dewar  on  behalf 
of  the  large  party  present,  the  very  best  thanks  that 
are  undoubtedly  his  due  for  the  pleasant  hour  or  two 
spent  at  the  Botanic,  and  which  was  not  by  a  long 
way  the  least  interesting  item  provided  in  the  day’s 
programme. 

Annual  Dinner. 

This  function  took  place  immediately  after  the  judg¬ 
ing  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Charing  Cross,  and  proved 
a  very  great  success.  Mr.  D.  Dewar,  the  president 
of  the  Society,  presided,  supported  on  his  right  and 
left  by  the  judges.  The  vice-chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Cunningham,  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  there 
were  also  present  :  Mr.  James  Hunter  (Messrs. 
Austin  &  McAslan),  Mr.  P.  Laird  (Edinburgh),  Mr. 
D.  W.  Thomson  (Edinburgh),  Mr.  Alex.  Milne,  and 
Mr.  Massey,  also  from  Edinburgh;  Mr.  Thomas 
Dale,  Mr.  Rushton,  Mr.  Forbes  (Overtoun),  Mr. 
Cairns,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Thomas  Wyllie,  Mr. 
M.  Campbell,  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  Mr.  Stubbs,  &c.  After 
a  well-served  menu  had  been  duly  discussed  the 
Chairman  gave  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  followed  by 
that  of  the  Lord  Provost  and  Town  Council  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  whom  the  president  specially  desired  to  thank 
for  their  interest  and  support  in  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  £10  towards 
the  prize  fund.  Next  year  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  society  would  receive  similar  sup¬ 
port,  and  the  toast  was  recived  with  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Cairns  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Judges,  with  a 
special  word  of  thanks  to  the  lady  judges  who  had 
been  so  good  as  to  help  them.  Coupled  with  this 
were  the  names  of  Mr.  Temple  and  Mr.  Moir.  The 
former,  responding  in  a  well  considered  speech, 
assured  the  society  that  his  duties  had  afforded  him¬ 
self  and  his  colleagues  very  considerable  pleasure. 
They  had  made  strenuous  efforts  to  do  justice,  and 
although  judges  were  not  infallible,  they  had  done 
their  best  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  decision.  He 
regretted  that  in  one  instance  it  had  been  necessary 
to  disqualify  an  entry,  and  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  it  was  for  exhibitors  to  read  carefully  the  rules 
laid  down,  without  which  no  show  or  competition 
could  be  conducted.  Thanking  the  company  for 
the  tangible  proof  of  their  goodwill,  Mr.  Temple 
resumed  his  seat  amidst  applause.  Mr.  Moir  in  en¬ 
dorsing  the  remarks  of  the  previous  speaker,  men¬ 
tioned  that  in  the  stands  of  cut  flowers  it  was  some¬ 
times  a  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at  a  fair  valuation 
of  individual  blooms,  owing  to  the  flatness  with 
which  some  exhibitors  staged  their  specimens.  He 
recommended  that  the  blooms  might  be  raised  to 
much  better  advantage,  which  would  be  an  easy 
matter,  not  necessitating  any  appreciable  trouble. 
The  toast  of  the  exhibitors  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Forbes  (Overtoun),  who  acknowledged  the  assistance 
which  the  society  had  met  with,  not  only  from 
those  who  competed,  but  those  who  came 
from  a  distance  with  non-competitive  exhibits.  He 


coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  T.  Dale,  of  Aitkenhead, 
declaring  that  no  more  worthy  a  name  could  be 
associated  with  the  toast,  which  was  received  with 
musical  honours  and  responded  to  in  suitable  terms 
by  that  gentleman,  who  was  accorded  quite  an 
ovation.  "I  he  toast  of  the  day — “Success  to  the 
Glasgow  Chrysanthemum  Society’’ — was  proposed 
in  very  happy  terms  by  Mr.  Alexander  Milne, of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  expressed  the  thanks  of  his  friends  and 
himself  for  the  invitation  that  had  been  so  cordially 
expended  to  the  Sister  City  and  declared  that 
he  yielded  to  no  one  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
Glasgow  Society.  The  society  was  deserving 
of  all  success;  first  of  all,  there  was  the 
love  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged 
and  he  could  not  help  admiring  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  they  carried  it  out.  This,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  was  corroborated  by  actual  inspection,  and 
he  was  glad  to  know  that  the  Society  had  the  sub¬ 
stantial  support  of  the  authorities.  A  show  such  as 
this  was  influential  of  much  good,  and  as  a  second 
year's  show,  the  progress  was  really  marvellous  as 
compared  with  the  early  history  of  the  Edinburgh 
shows.  The  name  of  Mr.  Rushton  was  coupled  with 
this  toast,  and,  in  resuming  his  seat,  Mr.  Milne  was 
applauded  to  the  echo.  Mr.  Rushton,  in  responding, 
expressed  his  gratification  that  their  efforts  had  so 
far  met  with  success,  evidenced  by  the  better 
turn  out  there  bad  been  that  day,  and  the  welcome 
criticism  that  had  been  passed  upon  them.  In  pro¬ 
posing  the  toast  of  the  Press,  Mr.  James  Robertson 
made  a  very  able  speech,  declaring  that  they  were 
largely  indebted  to  the  press,  and  vice  versa  the  press 
was  undoubtedly  largely  indebted  to  such  shows  as 
these  for  very  excellent  copy.  It  was  certain  that  in 
visiting  flower  shows  one  could  not  help  feeling  the 
enjoyment  of  change  of  scene,  and  he  especially 
thanked  the  local  press  for  the  notices  and  the 
interest  that  they  had  taken  in  their  show  and  h 
coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  the  representative 
of  the  Gardening  World,  who  responded,  ex 
pressing  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues  and  himself  hi 
thanks  for  the  courtesy  and  assistance  which  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  had  been  kind  enough  to  give  them.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chair  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham.  The  President  responded  in  an  able  speech, 
attributing  the  successful  working  of  the  Society  to 
the  vigour  and  enthusiasm  of  its  officers,  and  he 
thanked  them  one  and  all  for  their  self-denying 
labours,  which  had  done  so  much  in  contributing  to 
that  day's  success.  The  President  declared 
amidst  applause  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  Society  was  going  to  flourish,  and 
although  their  venture  that  day  was  a  big  one  as 
compared  with  their  previous  attempts,  yet  he  did 
not  propose  to  diminish  the  efforts  that  had  hitherto 
been  made,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  next  year's 
show  would  mark  a  continued  progress. 

The  Society  's  catalogue  and  programme  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  James  Robertson,  95,  Bath  Street, 
Glasgow,  and  formed  a  very  complete  and  useful 
work  of  reference  for  visitors  inspecting  the  show. 
The  photos  were  really  good,  and  Mr.  Robertson  has 
certainly  excelled  himself  in  the  handsome  production 
before  us. 

Manchester,  Nov.  22nd  and  2 yd. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  at  Man¬ 
chester  was  held  on  the  above  dates,  and  added  one 
more  to  the  list  of  leading  show^  in  the  country. 
The  premier  award  for  nine  flowering  plants  in  pots 
was  secured  by  T.  Harker,  Esq.,  Fallowfield,  who 
was  followed  by  G.  H.  Gaddum,  Esq.,  and  J.  C. 
Chorlton,  Esq.,  Didsbury,  in  the  order  named.  The 
latter  took  the  lead  for  six  pompons  in  pots.  He 
was  followed  by  J.  Brown,  Esq.  ;  and  R.  Hardwick, 
Esq.,  came  in  third.  For  thirty-six  incurved  blooms 
of  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  E.  Behrens,  Esq., 
Whitchurch,  took  the  lead.  The  second  award  went 
to  Col.  R.  Lloyd  ;  and  the  third  prize  was  taken  by 
Mrs.  Cope.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
blooms,  E.  Behrens,  Esq.,  again  took  the  lead ;  and 
was  followed  by  J.  Shanning,  Esq.,  and  Col.  R. 
Lloyd,  respectively. 

For  thirty-six  blooms  of  miscellaneous  varieties. 
T.  Brocklebank,  Esq.,  Woolhott,  took  the  leading 
honours.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey, 
made  a  good  second  ;  and  Mrs.  Bunner  came  in 
third.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  took  the 
leading  prize  for  three  hand  bouquets.  Mr.  J. 
Mosley  took  the  second  place  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  J.  Greenhalf. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  collections  of  plants  and 
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blooms  not  for  competition,  an  exceedingly  fine  one 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W  m.  Clibran  &  Sons* 
Altrincham  and  Manchester.  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Brown  &  Tait,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester,  and 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson,  Oldmill  Gate,  Man¬ 
chester,  also  set  up  fine  non-competitive  exhibits. 
An  interesting  and  showy  display  of  plants  and 
blooms,  grown  with  Pure  Ichthemic  Guano,  was  set 
up  by  Mr.  William  Colchester,  Ipswich. 

- - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Nov.  26 th. — Amongst  flowers, 
the  Orchids,  hy-brid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
Roses,  and  Chrysanthemums  were  the  leading 
features  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  were  also  present  in  some  quantity. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Aibans,  for  a  beautiful  group  of 
Orchids,  amongst  which  Calanthes  were  the  brightest 
and  most  noticeable  feature.  Very  fine  were 
Phaiocalanthe  Arnoldiae  and  P.  berryana,  also 
Calanthe  Bella,  C.  Florence,  C.  William  Murray, 
C.  Bryan,  C.  Clive,  and  C.  Harold,  all  showing  great 
variety  of  colour.  Nor  can  we  pass  over  Habenaria 
Susannae,  Odontoglossum  schroderiana.  a  large 
well-flowered  piece  of  Sophronites  grandiflora,  and 
several  fine  Cypripediums. 

Cattleya  aurea  marantina  and  a  hybrid  Cypri- 
pedium  were  shown  by  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester.  J.  W. 
Temple,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Bristow),  Groombridge, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  exhibited  some  beautiful  Cattleyas. 
The  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Gribble) ,  exhibited  some  Laelias.  Masdevallia 
Chimaera  aurea,  a  new  Calanthe,  and  Phaius 
Berneysii  came  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
the  hybrid  Epidendrum  Wallisio-ciliare  with  its 
parents,  also  the  pretty  orange-scarlet  Dendrobium 
subclausum.  J.  C.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Duncan),  Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  showed  a 
hybrid  Cypripedium  named  C.  warnhamense.  Cypri- 
pedium  Madeleine,  C.  St.  Mark,  and  several  others 
of  hybrid  origin  were  staged  by  G.  I..  Palmer,  Esq., 
Trowbridge.  A  fine  bunch  of  varieties  of  Barkeria 
spectabilis  Cypripedium  Dibdin,  and  Laeliocattleya 
Ingramii  were  exhibited  by  Sir  Frederick  Wigan 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  ^oung),  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen. 

Arundina  Philippii  and  the  beautiful  hybrid 
Cypripedium platycolor  were  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr. White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking.  The  grand  Catasetum  imperiale  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden,  Parc  Leopold, 
Brussels.  They  also  had  some  fine  bunches  of 
flowers  of  Cattleya  maxima  gigantea.  Flowers  of 
the  charming  Odontoglossum  crispum  Franz 
Masereel  were  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  Vervaet  Sc  Co., 
Belgium. 

A  small,  but  varied  and  pretty  group  of  Cypri¬ 
pediums,  Cattleya  dowiana  aurea,  and  Oncidium, 
were  staged  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 
Cattleya  labiataMrs.  Stanley  Clark,  in  fine  condition, 
was  staged  by  E  Stanley  Clark,  Esq.,  Oak  Alyn, 
Giversyllt,  Wrexham. 

A  superb  group  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  for  which  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  were 
responsible,  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  The 
plants  were  all  in  splendid  health,  and  bore  large 
numbers  of  flower  trusses.  Numerous  shades  of 
colour  were  represented,  for  the  collection  was  very 
comprehensive.  Unfortunately  they  were  not  named, 
and  thus  we  are  unable  to  detail  the  several  good 
points  of  conspicuous  varieties. 

Cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  were  fairly  well 
represented  despite  the  advanced  state  of  the  season. 
Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead,  showed  upwards  of 
six  dozen  large  blooms  of  the  Japanese,  Japanese 
incurved,  and  incurved  sections.  Walter  Owen, 
Princess  Maud,  Bellem,  Yellow  Queen,  Mrs.  Ivery, 
and  James  Bidencope  were  some  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  the  Japs.,  whilst  Major  Bonafton, 
Bonnie  Dundee,  and  George  Haigh,  were  very  neat 
samples  of  incurves,  being  fairly  regular  in  outline 
without  the  assistance  of  dressing  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

A  few  good  flowers  of  Directeur  Tisserand,  Harold 
Wells,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and  Wm.  Slogrove 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood 


Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey  ;  all  of  them  being  in 
first-class  condition.  Mr.  H.  J  Jones,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  S.E.,  staged  a  couple  of  dozen  blooms  in 
excellent  order.  Six  grand  flowers  of  Olive  Aclee 
were  specially  noticeable,  also  good  samples  of 
Major  Bonaffon,  Desdemona,  Mr.  P.  Purnell,  and 
the  pretty  Japanese  Anemone  Surprise.  Mr.  H. 
Briscoe-Ironside,  Cedar  Lodge,  Burgess  Hill,  had  a 
number  of  new  seedlings  of  Japanese  single  and 
pompon  varieties.  Mr.  Martin  Silsbury,  Sbanklin, 
Isle  of  Wight,  sent  a  stand  of  new  seedlings,  Julia 
Scaramanga,  obtained  from  Viviand  Morel,  being 
the  best.  Two  large  vases  of  cut  flowers  of  the 
yellow  decorative  Jap.  Golden  Gate  were  sent  by  Mr. 

E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill ;  whilst  three  bunches 
of  the  pretty  Gold  Thread,  coming  from  Mr.  C. 
Herrin,  gardener  to  Lady  Fortescue,  Dropmore,  well 
illustrated  the  value  of  this  variety  for  decorative 
purposes. 

A  very  interesting  exhibit  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  well-flowered  pot  Roses,  Enchantress  being 
the  variety'  shown.  A  stand  of  cut  blooms  also  came 
from  the  same  firm  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Of  hardy  fruit  there  was  but  little,  one  exhibit 
only  of  any  size  being  forthcoming.  This  came  from 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.  Both 
Apples  and  Pears  were  well  represented.  Of  the 
iormer  we  noted  Bismarck,  Jubilee,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Blenheim  Orange,  Golden  Noble,  and 
Cellini  in  praiseworthy  order.  Among  the  Pears 
were  to  be  seen  fine  fruits  of  Elpine  Dumas,  Catillac, 
Duchesse  de  Nemours,  Duchesse  de  Mouchy, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Vicar  of  Winchfield  were 
excellent.  Altogether  upwards  of  a  hundred  dishes 
were  here  staged,  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  being 
awarded  in  recognition. 

Vegetables  also  were  represented  by  one  exhibit 
only,  in  this  case  a  huge  one  from  Mr.  G.  Wythes, 
gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  Syon  House,  Brentford. 
Spinach,  Kales,  Leeks,  Cauliflowers,  Seakale, 
Asparagus,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Mushrooms,  and 
saladings  were  all  well  shown,  and  argued  well  for 
Mr.  Wythes'  abilities  as  a  cultivator  of  vegetables. 

- - -5- - 

Isle  of  Man  Chrysanthemum  Show.  -The  eleventh 
annual  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Isle  of  Man 
Chrysanthemum  show  was  opened  on  Thursday  at 
Castletown  Town  Hall.  There  was  a  magnificent 
display  of  Chrysanthemums  in  charming  variety,  and 
the  exhibits  generally,  which  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  island,  u-ere  exceptionally  meritorious,  and 
showed  that  considerable  advance  had  been  made  of 
late  years  in  the  cultivation  of  this  lovely  and 
favourite  flower.  The  show  was  well  attended  by 
fanciers  and  was  a  success  Amongst  the  principal 
exhibitors  were  some  of  the  most  prominent  culti¬ 
vators  in  the  island. 

- - 

©WtuaiT. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  sincere  regret  that  we 
have  this  week  to  announce  the  deaths  of  two 
gentlemen  known  to  the  gardening  world  gener¬ 
ally,  though  widely  apart  geographically.  The  first 
is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Abbott,  who  some  years  ago 
founded  the  Exeter  Nurseries,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand,  and  carried  on  a  most  successful  business 
there  until  his  demise  (after  a  very  severe  illness)  in 
the  first  week  of  October  last.  We  understand  that 
at  present  it  is  uncertain  how  the  business  will  be 
continued,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  son  will  be  able 
to  carry  it  on.  It  was  only  the  other  week  that  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  sending  on  a  parcel  of  books  in 
response  to  an  order  from  the  deceased,  who  always 
spoke  well  of  The  Gardening  World,  and  had 
been  a  subscriber  from  its  birth. 

The  next  item  of  sad  news  was  from  Exeter,  con¬ 
tained  on  a  very  neatly  designed  card  struck  "  In 
loving  memory  of  James  Walters,  who  entered 
into  rest,  November  20th,  1895*  and  was  buried  at 
Clyst  St.  Mary,  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  "  Thereaders 
of  The  Gardening  World  advertisements  will 
recognise  this  name  as  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
Radford  Nurseries,  w’ho  had  established  a  reputation 
as  a  Rose  grower,  and  who  was  generally  respected 
for  his  honest  straightforward  dealing. 

We  sincerely  thaDk  the  friends  of  both  gentlemen 
for  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  recording  cur 
sympathies. 


Questions  anD  anstueRS 

•,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Red  Flowers. — Rubens :  Some  of  the  garden 
varieties  of  Aquilegia  vulgaris  have  flowers  nearly 
of  the  colour  you  mention.  Erythraea  Centaurium 
occurs  on  dry  heaths,  but  not  in  bogs.  The  scarlet 
Campion  (Lychnis  coeli-rosa  cardinalis)  is  entirely 
different  from  the  species  which  grows  in  cur  woods, 
and  in  fact  is  not  British.  Trusses  would  be  a  better 
term  than  bunches  to  apply  to  the  flowers  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  ;  but  neither  is  a  good  technical  term. 
Veronica  caucasica  has  very  pale,  washy  pink 
flowers.  Armeria  maritima  is  the  Sea-pink  or  Thrift, 
and  not  a  Sweet  William  at  all.  It  has  rosy-pink 
flowers.  Cattleya  labiata  and  other  species  of  that 
genus,  Oncidium  Papilio,  &c.,  and  Odontoglossum 
crispum  are  epiphytical  Orchids  Tillandsia 
usneoides,  and  many  other  Bromeliads  are  epiphy¬ 
tical.  Their  roots  are  attached  to  trees  but  do  not 
derive  nourishment  from  the  latter.  Rafflesia 
arnoldiana  and  other  species  of  that  genus  penetrate 
the  living  tissues  of  certain  vines  and  abstract  or 
absorb  nourishment  from  the  same. 

Male  and  Female  Flowers  of  CIlrysanthe- 
mums  — F.  G.  Mackenzie  :  The  specimen  you  sent 
was  Mr.  Geo.  Glenny.  In  the  centre  you  will  find 
short  tubular  florets  which  are  hermaphodrite,  that 
is,  they  contain  pollen  and  styles.  The  loDg  incurved 
florets  are  female  only.  The  more  you  starve  a 
plant  of  a  double  Chrysanthemem  the  more  single  it 
will  become  as  a  rule,  and  you  can  obtain  plenty  of 
pollen  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  short  central 
florets. 

Names  of  Plants.—  A.  L  :  1,  Peristrophe 

speciosa  ;  2,  Libonia  penrhosiensis  ;  3,  Eupatorium 
riparium  :  4,  Todea  africana,  H.  W. :  Gynerium 
saccharatum  0.  G.  1,  Oncidium  varicosum ;  2, 
Oncidium  tigrinum  ;  3,  Cattleya  labiata.  T.H.:  1, 
Begonia  fuchsioides  ;  2,  Begonia  coralliua. — Allan 
Cameron  :  The  Chrysanthemum  is  Cullingfordi. —Gro. 
Russell:  Odontoglossum  confertum. —  IT.  A.  1 1  .:  2, 
Retinospora  plumosa  aurea ;  3,  Retinospora 

plumosa ;  4,  Juniperus  chinensis  albo-variegata ; 

5,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana. 

Frozen  Roots  of  Lily  of  the  \  alley. — F.  P 
If  you  have  an  ice  house,  place  the  crowns  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  in  boxes,  covering  the  roots  with  a  little 
leaf  soil,  and  stand  the  boxes  in  the  ice-house  till 
wanted.  When  you  take  the  boxes  out,  place  them 
in  an  unheated  vinery  or  similar  place,  covering 
them  with  leaf  soil  till  the  soil  and  plants  gradually 
become  thawed.  This  they  will  do  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days,  after  which  you  may  place  them 
in  the  forcing  house.  If  you  have  no  ice-house  at 
command  you  will  have  to  place  the  boxes  containing 
the  crowns  in  the  open  air  till  they  get  frozen.  This 
however,  is  rather  an  uncertain  method  if  the  winter 
is  comparatively  open. 

Names  of  fruit.  The  Apple  is  King  of  the 

Pippins  — D.  H  :  The  Apple  is  a  form  of  Lady 
Henniker— S.  R.  :  Pear  Doyenne  du  Comice. 

Corolla  and  Perianth.  -  Rubens :  The  flowers  of 
Centaurea,  Spergula,  Paeonia,  Gloxinia  Callirhoe,  and 
Veronica  have  corollas.  Those  of  Canna  and  Ixia 
are  termed  perianths. 

Communications  Received.— James  Thurstan. — 
T.  Grin’field. — W.  L.— J.  Spriggs. -C— William 
Letheren — Harrison  &  Sons — G.  V  .  Cummins. — 
C.  B.  G.— M.  Lucien  Linden. — Wm  Napper. — 
James  Hudson.— W.  Forbes.— R.  Kishimoto.— W. 
Wells.  R.  B.  Laiid  &  Sons  — J.  G  Pettinger .—  J. 
McNab. — Igali  Svetozar. — T.  R — W.  J. —  A.  J.  W. 
— E.  P.— R.  W.  G  — S.' 

■ - —3— - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

David  W.  Thomson,  24,  Frederick  Street  Edin¬ 
burgh— Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees,  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  &c. 

Thos.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  N urseries,  Tottenham. 
London — Ware's  new  and  other  Roses,  (  lematis, 
Climbers,  Bulbs. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh  — 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries.  London, 
N.— Catalogue  of  Carnations,  Pinks,  Paeonies, 
Pyrethrums,  &c. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  CheLea— Catalogue  of  Herbaceous 
Plants  and  Hardy  Florists'  Flowers. 

- — *«= - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Nov.  26 th,  1S95. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &Son,  152,  Houndsditcb,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  no  change  in 
market  for  Clover  seeds.  Alsike  is  firmly  held. 
Supplies  of  French  Red  Clover  are  large  Rye¬ 
grasses  steady. 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  13th, 

SANDERS 

Great  Xmas  Sale  of  10,000  Orchids, 

BY 

Messrs.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS, 

67  &  68,  Clieapside,  London,  E.C., 

Without  any  Reserve.  Write  for  Catalogues,  which  are  now  ready. 


GRAPE  VINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines,  suitable 
for  fruitiog  in  pots  and  planting  vineries. 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 


THE  VINEYARD  &  NURSERIES, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


Carnations !  Carnations  ! 
Carnations ! 

The  Choicest  Varieties  in  Cultivation,  from  the 
late  Mr.  Dodwell's  Garden, 

FROM  6s.  PER  DOZEN,  UPWARDS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION  TO — 

ARTHUR  MEDHURST, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

KENT,  THE  GARDEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

®  u  of  ALL  Kinds}, 


^Ho  Cultivate  800  K‘n?sm^ 

r. .  T  TRUE  TO  NA^y 

(llustratedLisj|UIST0F  «mtSj 

sP  SrAMPjw^lm.  Gratis. 


Orchid  Cultivation . 

nnHE  amateur  ORCHID  CULTIVATOR’S  guide 
T  BOOK.  2Dd.  edition,  by  H.  A.  Burberry,  Orchid 
grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  41 
Coloured  Orchids  and  other  beautiful  illustrations.  The 
Gardener’s  Magazine-. —  ‘‘A  work  at  once  inexpensive 
and  thoroughly  trustworthy."  Price  5/- ;  post  free,  5/6. 
From  the  publishers,  Blake  &  Mackenzie.  Liverpool,  or 
the  author,  Ethel  House.  King’s  Heath,  Birmingham. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  231. 


“  Gardening  Is  the  pnrest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  DEC.  7th ,  1895. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  December  9th. — Sales  of  Dutch  bulbs  and  greenhouse 
plants  by  Messrs  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Tuesday,  December  10th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Meet¬ 
ing  of  committees  at  12  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  December  nth. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  in  the  Royal 
Aquarium  at  2  o'clock. 

Thursday,  December  12th.— Great  sale  of  Japanese  Lilies 
by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Friday,  December  13th. — Special  sale  of  10,000  Orchids 
by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  high  praise  of  the  quality.  Numer¬ 
ous  testimonials.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
Signature  attached.  Price  6s.  per 
bushel,  is.  extra  for  package,  or  is. 
per  cake,  free  per  parcels  post. 

WIVE.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants , 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.,  &  Barnet,  Herts. 


CARNATIONS. 


’"J'HE  largest  and  most  complete  Collection  in  the 
Kingdom.  Strong  healthy  layers  now  ready. 
Catalogues  free. 


M.  CAMPBELL, 

Nurseryman, 

HIGH  BLANTYRE,  N.B. 


TECOWfl  SMITHII. 

The  Finest  New  Flowering  Plant,  as  easily 
managed  as  a  Chrysanthemum.  It  produces  in 
autumn  large  heads  of  brilliant  red  and  yellow 
blossoms. 

New  Seed  of  all  Seedsmen. 


Wardy  fruit  culture. — The  voice  of  the 
advocate  of  fruit  culture  is  still  heard 
throughout  the  land.  Optimist  and 
pessimist  views  run  side  by  side  with  those 
that  take  a  moderate  and  practical  aspect 
of  the  situation.  The  instructor  and 
demonstrator  on  the  other  hand  usually 
confine  themselves  to  their  own  particular 
department  in  trying  to  instil  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  methods  of  cultivation  into 
the  minds  of  their  audiences.  Much 
remains  to  be  learnt  by  the  multitude  of 
growers  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  with 
foreign  competitors.  There  seems  no 
reason,  however,  why  fruit  growing  should 
not  be  made  a  profitable  occupation  in  this 
country  by  skilful  growers  and  careful 
business  men ;  although  it  is  useless,  under 
modern  conditions,  to  expect  fabulous 
prices  from  a  fruit  farm.  Moreover,  there 
is  little  room  to  doubt  that  until  compara- 
I  tively  recent  years,  fruit  growing  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
very  slipshod  fashion.  This  is  most  ap- 
1  parent  in  the  old  orchards  in  various  parts 
of  Britain,  such  as  in  Devon,  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  Perth,  and  other  counties. 

The  mere  fact  that  fruit  growing  in  those 
districts  has  been  profitable  and  successful 
in  former  years  should  be  proof  positive 
that  it  may  be  done  again.  For  the  present 
we  confine  our  remarks  to  the  question  of 
successful  cultivation,  leaving  aside  that  of 


profit.  Where  orchards  have  borne  well  in 
former  years  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
soil  is  naturally  favourable  to  good  crops  of 
hardy  fruits,  particularly  Apples.  For 
many  years  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  Perth¬ 
shire,  has  been  famous  for  its  Apples,  but 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  trees,  even  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Tay,  has  been  declining 
for  many  years.  Excellent  samples  of  fruit 
are,  however,  obtainable  in  Haddington. 
The  orchards  of  Hereford  and  Brecknock 
are  on  the  old  red  sandstone  ;  those  of 
Gloucester  largely  upon  the  oolites  ;  those 
of  Devon  on  the  lower  cretaceous  and 
oligocene  ;  and  those  of  Kent  on  the  upper 
and  lower  cretaceous.  These  soils  have 
been  proved  to  be  favourable  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  hardy  fruit.  Why  do  they  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so  ?  In  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Hants,  and  other  counties  there  are,  it  is 
true,  many  splendid  examples  of  good 
cultivation  ;  while  at  a  short  distance  away 
there  are  plantations  and  orchards  equally 
as  bad  as  the  others  are  good. 

The  evidence  of  many  practical  experts 
has  proved  that  the  orchards  in  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie  have  been  neglected.  At  the 
other  end  of  Britain,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bolitho,  M.P., 
that  the  orchards  of  Devonshire,  in  many 
cases,  are  in  a  disgraceful  condition,  and  to 
a  considerably  smaller  extent  those  of 
Cornwall  likewise.  From  other  sources  we 
learn  that  young  trees  are  stuck  into  holes 
just  sufficiently  large  enough  to  bury  the 
roots  in  a  cramped  condition,  and  that 
often  upon  a  hillside,  where  the  ground  is 
afterwards  sown  down  in  grass  so  that  the 
rainfall  is  carried  away  over  the  hard  and 
dry  surface  of  the  sloping  ground.  The 
lectures  on  fruit  cultivation  recently 
delivered  in  some  parts  of  that  county 
under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Council, 
should  contribute  to  a  better  state  of  things 
in  the  near  future,  if  only  those  concerned 
would  but  arouse  themselves  from  their 
apathy.  From  the  other  side  of  the  Irish 
Sea  we  hear  that  finer  Apples  are  not  to  be 
seen  than  those  that  can  be  grown  in 
Ireland,  when  proper  methods  are  adopted. 

As  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned,  we 
advocate  the  selection  of  suitable  soil  in 
favourable  districts,  deep  tillage  before  a 
plantation  is  made,  and  plenty  of  surface 
tillage  afterwards.  Soil  and  climate  con¬ 
stitute  a  large  item  in  the  successful  culti¬ 
vation  of  hardy  fruits  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  proper  and  sufficient  manur¬ 
ing  has  much  to  do  with  the  ultimate 
results.  Is  it  not  the  case  with  all  of  the  decay¬ 
ing  orchards  in  the  country,  that  the  soil 
has  been  exhausted  by  long  continued 
cropping,  with  the  annual  removal  of  its 
fertility  in  the  shape  of  fruit,  without  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  to 
make  anything  like  an  adequate  return  of 
manure  ?  Practically  the  old  trees  are  dying 
of  starvation.  Why  not  make  new  planta¬ 
tions  on  fresh  ground,  and  make  some 
endeavour  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the 
latter  ?  Other  points  requiring  attention 
are  the  planting  of  trees  at  the  proper 
distances  apart  according  to  the  stocks  on 
which  the  trees  are  worked  ;  also  the  care¬ 
ful  and  necessary  pruning  or  thinning  of 
the  branches  to  prevent  crowding,  and 
allow  sunshine  and  air  to  do  their  part  in 
the  maturation  of  the  fruit.  The  selection 
of  suitable  varieties  is  also  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  gardeners  and  fruit 
growers  alike  should  give  their  closest 
attention. 

- - 

Prospect  of  Soilly  Flowers. — The  gales  at  Scilly 
have  been  terrific,  and  many  of  the  flower  gardens 
have  been  literally  swamped  with  water.  The 
temperature,  however,  is  as  mild  as  spring,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  of  the  production  of  flowers  in 
Covent  Garden  being  as  early  as  usual. 
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A  strong  electric  light  near  a  tree  is  said  to  influence 
its  growth  powerfully  in  form  and  habit. 

It  may  afford  consolation  to  remember  that  some  of 
the  Grapes  which  the  beholder  cannot  reach  really 
are  sour. 

The  cultivation  of  Spinach  is  believed  to  have 
originated  in  Persia  about  the  time  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  civilisation. 

Good  keeping  Pears. — Irate  fruit  consumer  :  “  Those 
Pears  you  brought  me  last  were  the  same  as  my 
ancestors  ate  in  the  Stone  Age.”  Fruiterer’s  boy  : 
“  They  must  have  kept  well,  Sir.” — Causajoci. 

A  "Bicycle  Lawn  Mower”  was  shown  at  the 
State  Fair,  Syracuse,  New  York.  This  should 
please  those  who  prefer  riding  to  “  shanks’ 
mare  ”  when  mowing  the  lawns. 

The  next  fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
December  ioth,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  The  committees  will 
meet  as  usual  at  12  o'clock.  An  election  of  new 
fellows  will  take  place  at  3  p.m. 

An  Englishman  on  the  Continent. — We  learn  with 
much  pleasure  that  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  the 
Honorary  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  exhibited  his 
splendid  collection  of  coloured  engravings  of 
Chrysanthemums  at  the  show  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Dauphiny,  France,  and  was  accorded  a 
Silver-gilt  Medal.  He  was  equally  successful  at 
Lyons  on  the  16th  ult.,  and  we  cannot  imagine  how 
our  reporter  overlooked  the  presence  of  a  successful 
countryman  at  that  show.  Ay,  we  have  “  a  craw  to 
pluck  with  him  ”  for  that  omission. 

Proposed  Memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Woodman —We 
are  more  than  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Jarman, 
merchant,  Chard,  Somersetshire,  popularly  known 
as  the  people’s  seedsman,  has  most  kindly  undertaken 
the  onerous  duties  of  hon.  treasurer  to  this  fund, 
with  W.  Napper,  489,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W., 
as  hon.  secretary.  In  such  indefatigable  and  able 
hands  this  laudable  work  will,  we  think,  be  eminently 
successful,  and  v  e  hope,  after  erecting  the  proposed 
monument,  to  hear  that  a  substantial  balance  is  left 
for  poor  Mrs.  Woodman,  who  has  our  warmest 
sympathy. 

Frozen  Flowers  from  Australia. —A  fine  collection 
of  blue  and  white  Water  Lilies  (Nymphea  gigantea) 
has  been  sent  by  a  leading  florist  in  Sydney,  N.S.W., 
through  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  the  Agent-General,  for 
presentation  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  Lilies 
were  frozen  in  ice,  and  received  as  long  ago  as 
August  last  by  the  Colonial  Consignment  and  Dis¬ 
tributing  Co.,  Ltd.,  being  stored  at  Nelson’s  Wharf 
until  November  27th,  when  they  were  delivered  at 
Windsor.  In  spite  of  the  length  of  time,  the  flowers 
were  in  perfect  condition,  and,  seen  through  the 
transparent  ice,  were  very  attractive. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  W. 
Marshall  presiding,  the  following  special  receipts 
were  announced  :  By  sale  of  flowers  at  the  Rugby 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  per  Mr.  W.  Bryant,  /52s.  fid.; 
collected  from  visitors  to  Chrysanthemum  display  in 
the  Grange  Gardens,  Wallington,  per  Mr.  W.  G. 
Cummins,  £ 2  10s  ;  collected  at  Croydon  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  by  Mr.  W.  Beckett,  £1  is.;  Mr.  F. 
Miller,  Margate,  30s.;  Mr.  G.  Harvey,  Stanton-in- 
Peak,  25s.;  Mr.  M.  Dunn,  Dalkeith,  21s.;  Mr.  J. 
Miller,  Ruxley,  10s.;  Young  Gardeners  at  Ruxley, 
ios.;  Mr.  H.  A.  Burberry,  Birmingham,  15s  ;  Mr.  J. 
Lemon  Elm  House,  Chichester,  5s.;  Mr.  Turner, 
R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  16s.  ;  Mr.  G.  T.  Cole, 
Charters,  Ascot,  16s.;  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  Roe- 
hampton,  15s.;  Mr.  R.  Scott,  Bradford,  14s.  2d  ; 
Chislehurst  Gardeners’  Association,  per  Mr.  J.  Lyne, 
5s.;  Mr.  A.  D.  Christie,  Ragley,  Alcester,  5s.  The 
committee  also  gratefully  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  some  £170  from  the  committee  of  the  "  William 
Thomson  Memorial  ’’  and  votes  at  the  rate  of  one 
for  every  £5  were  allotted  for  the  same  for  the  term 
of  fifteen  years.  It  was  also  resolved  to  hold  the 
annual  general  meeting  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  on 
Friday,  Feb.  21st. 


Little  boy  to  another,  who  is  eating  a  nice  Ribston 
Pippin — "  Give  us  a  bite,  Joe  ;  just  a  little  ’un.” — 
“  Noa,  noa,  Tim,  I  can  t  spareit.”  “  Well,  then  let's 
have  the  core  ?”  "Go  along,  man  !  Core,  do  you  say  ! 
this  ere  Apple  ain’t  agoing  to  have  no  core.” 

Peach  Stones  in  California  have  been  found  to 
burn  as  well  as  the  best  coal,  and  to  give  out  more 
heat  in  proportion  to  weight.  The  stones  taken  from 
fruit  that  is  tinned  are  collected  and  sold  at  the  rate 
of  £^  per  ton. 

How  to  get  a  beautiful  Sward. — An  American 
millionaire  whilst  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  stately 
homes  of  England  was  much  struck  with  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  apppearance  of  the  lawns,  and  asked  to  see  the 
gardener,  with  a  view  to  getting  information  from 
him  as  to  the  kind  of  treatment  necessary  to  obtain 
such  beautiful  sward.  After  the  gardener  had  given 
him  minute  directions  as  to  sowing,  rolling,  mowing, 
etc.,  the  Yankee  asked  wonderingly  :  "And  is  that 
all  ?  ”  "  Not  quite,”  replied  the  Englishman.  "  We 
let  it  stop  for  a  few  hundred  years,  and  then  we  get 
grass.” 

The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society. — Mr.  John  Coats,  solicitor,  160,  Hope  Street, 
Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  to  the  secretaryship  of 
this  society  in  succession  to  Mr.  Charles  Macdonald 
Williamson,  resigned.  The  election  took  place  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  Mr.  Coats,  who  has  for  years 
beenconnected  with  the  society  as  assistant  secretary, 
received  the  appointment  by  a  large  majority.  The 
keen  interest  which  he  takes  in  horticulture  and  all 
the  movements  connected  with  it  well  fits  him  for  the 
post,  apart  from  the  wide  experience  he  already 
enjoys  in  regard  to  the  West  of  Scotland  Society  in 
particular.  He  has  our  cordial  wishes  for  success. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — As  may  be 
expected  the  quantity  of  the  material  sent  to  the 
Royal  Aquarium  for  the  consideration  of  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  above  society  was  much  smaller  at 
the  last  meeting  on  November  27th  than  it  has  been 
at  previous  gatherings.  However,  Mr.  H  J.  Jones, 
M.  Calvat,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
all  showed  some  fine  flowers.  The  last-named 
cultivator  was  awarded  a  small  Silver  Medal  for  his 
splendid  collection  of  some  five  dozen  large  blooms. 
This  is  a  slight  departure  from  the  ordinary  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  N.C.S.,  as  the  blooms  sent  at  special 
floral  meetings  such  as  this  are  chiefly  intended  to 
compete  for  certificates. 

Staff  Dinner  at  Ryecroft  Nurseries.— Saturday  was 
a  red-letter  day  at  Ryecroft.  By  way  of  commemora¬ 
ting  the  highly  successful  results  attained  this  season, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  entertained  the  entire  nursery  staff 
to  dinner  on  Saturday  evening.  Mr.  Jones  rightly 
attributes  much  of  bis  success  to  the  thoroughness 
and  loyalty  with  which  he  is  supported  by  his  staff, 
and  the  men  appreciate  to  the  full  this  kindly  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  services.  The  function  took  place  at 
Mr.  Jones’  residence,  Courthill  Road,  and  after  the 
excellently-served  repast,  the  meeting  became  one  of 
a  social  character.  Signor  Frederico  provided  some 
apt  illustrations  of  the  art  of  legerdemain  to  the 
evident  delight  of  the  assembly,  whilst  the  musical 
arrangements  were  capably  looked  after  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Cozens.  Toast  and  song  followed  in  quick 
succession,  and  on  the  stroke  of  midnight  the 
company  dispersed  with  three  times  three  for  their 
host  and  hostess,  with  one  more  for  the  ladies. 

Lectures  in  Devon.— A  course  of  lectures  on  "  Fruit 
Culture,”  under  the  auspices  of  the  Devon  County 
Council  Technical  Education  Committee  was  con¬ 
cluded  in  the  third  week  of  November  at  Oakford, 
Bampton,  the  lecturer  being  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell, 
F.R.H.S.,  Powderham,  Exeter.  Considerable  in¬ 
terest  was  taken  in  the  lectures,  the  average  being 
twenty-three.  At  the  conclusion  Rev.  D.  Campbell, 
in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  spoke 
of  the  able  manner  with  which  the  different  subjects 
had  been  handled,  showing  that  he  had  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  his  subjects.  From  the  great 
interest  which  had  been  taken  in  the  lectures,  which 
had  been  supplemented  with  many  and  various 
practical  demonstrations  in  the  orchard,  garden,  and 
the  lecture-room,  he  looked  forward  to  its  being 
attended  with  good  results.  Mr.  Jose  seconded, 
comparing  their  lectures  and  attendance  to  other 
.counties  and  districts  that  had  been  complete 
failures.  The  vote  was  heartily  accorded. 


The  famous  Gen.  Lafayette  tree,  at  Scituate,  Rhode 
Island,  was  split  in  two  during  a  terrific  thunder¬ 
storm  in  September  last. 

The  Onion  is  a  native  of  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
Beluchistan,  and  possibly  of  Palestine,  but  not  of 
India,  as  stated  by  a  contemporary. 

A  thoughtful  aspirant  to  distinction  in  theprofession 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  only  two 
classes  of  gardeners  to  be  convinced  that  industry  is 
the  soul  and  life  of  a  garden— namely,  the  men  and 
women. 

Boys  and  Raspberries. — We  are  so  often  told  that 
boys  will  be  boys  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask 
if  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  be  anything  else. 
If  a  boy  has  not  got  "  go  ”  enough  in  him  to  get 
into  mischief,  or  to  help  himself  to  Raspberry  jam 
when  he  has  a  chance,  you  had  better  put  his  feet  in 
warm  water  and  send  for  the  doctor.  Boys,  in  their 
love  of  Raspberries,  are  not  fools,  for  in  any  form  it 
is  a  delightful  fruit,  this  being  the  reason  why  no 
outside  fruit  commands  such  a  quick  sale  or  that 
pays  so  well. — East  Anglian  Daily  Times. 

Yucca  gloriosa  in  November.— Large  plants  of  this 
noble  member  of  the  Lily  family  usually  recognise  the 
proper  time  to  flower,  and  do  so  during  the  summer 
months.  A  fine  plant  in  the  open  air  at  Finsbury 
Park  had  flowered  in  the  proper  season,  but  at  that 
time  had  only  one  flower  spike.  At  the  beginning  of 
last  month  another  spike  bore  fully-developed  and 
expanded  flowers.  Other  four,  making  six  in  all, 
have  been  pushing  up  for  some  time  past.  The 
unusually  warm  month  of  September  may  be 
responsible  for  this  behaviour. 

A  great  novelty  has  been  produced  in  the  nursery 
gardens  of  Messrs.  Fox,  of  Penzance.  It  is  a 
Chrysanthemum  plant  which  has  brought  out  six 
complete  composites  clustering  in  a  sessile  manner 
around  the  tip  of  one  slender  stalk.  After  being  cut 
from  the  parent  plant  this  curious  flowering  shoot 
continued  to  expand  five  of  the  six  blooms,  and  so 
successfully  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  one 
perfect  bloom,  with  this  distinction,  that  there  are 
five  circles  of  green  leaves,  making  this  unique  ex¬ 
hibition  or  Chrysanthemum  show  a  novelty  of 
novelties. 

Dr.  D.  Morris,  CM  G  ,  read  a  paper  at  the  Linnean 
Society  on  the  21st  ult.,  on  the  Development  of  a 
Single  Seed  in  the  Fruit  of  the  Cocoa-nut  Palm 
{Cocos  nucifera).  Alluding  to  the  occurrence  of  Palms 
with  twin  and  bifid  stems  arising  from  one  base,  it 
was  shown  that  these  were  due  (1)  to  several  seeds  in 
one  fruit ;  (2)  to  more  than  one  embryo  in  a  seed 
or  (3)  to  a  branching  of  the  primary  shoot.  In  cases 
cited  by  Rumphius,  Forbes,  and  others,  several 
seeds  were  found  in  one  fruit.  The  course  of 
development  of  the  single  cell  was  illustrated  by 
means  of  lantern-slides.  The  obliteration  of  the  two 
cells  began  about  the  second  or  third  week  after  the 
spathe  was  open  ;  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  week, 
they  were  reduced  to  narrow  slits  which  were  still 
traceable  in  the  mature  fruit. 

Torquay  Gardeners'  Association.— At  the  meeting  of 
this  Association  on  the  15th  ult.,  Mr.  N.  Stone, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  of  Dunrod,  read 
a  paper  on  “  The  Management  of  the  Orchard 
House.”  Dr.  R.  Hamilton  Ramsay  presided  over  an 
attendance  which,  considering  the  stormy  weather, 
was  satisfactory.  Mr.  Stone  took  it  that  an  orchard 
house,  whether  it  was  an  ordinary  lean-to  Peach 
house  or  the  more  elaborate  span-roofed  house, 
differed  from  the  greenhouse  or  any  like  structure  in 
that  it  was  altogether  devoted  to  the  growth  of  one 
or  more  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  either  planted  out  or  in 
pots.  It  was  necessary  that  such  a  house  should  be 
placed  in  a  sheltered  position,  free  from  the  shade 
of  trees,  and  sufficiently  elevated  to  allow  of  proper 
drainage.  A  dry  bottom  was  essential  and  a  span 
roof,  running  north  and  south,  was,  perhaps,  the 
best  form  for  it  to  take.  Mr.  Stone  followed  with 
detailed  notes  on  the  stocking  of  and  general  culti¬ 
vation  of  fruit  trees  in  an  orchard  house.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  mentioned  a  few  varieties  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  for  successional  supply.  Mr.  Stone 
enumerated  Gros  Mignon,  Goshawk,  Early  Beatrice, 
among  Peaches  ;  and  Lord  Napier,  Violette  Hative, 
Humboldt,  and  Pitmaston  Orange,  finishing  with 
Pineapple,  among  Nectarines. 
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Douglas  Chrysanthemum  Society. — It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  weather  was  so  unpropitious 
for  the  Douglas  Chrysanthemum  show,  which  was 
held  in  the  Parochial  Hall  at  Douglas,  on  the  21st  ult. 
Certainly  Miss  Reeves  and  her  assistants  arranged  a 
most  interesting  display,  which,  with  the  bunting  and 
flags,  made  the  hall  exceedingly  attractive.  Lovers 
of  these  beautiful  flowers  had  a  most  enjoyable  treat 
provided  for  them.  Many  of  the  exhibits  were  of 
great  excellence,  and  some  of  the  blooms  very 
beautiful.  Mr.  George  Purcell,  than  whom  no  better 
authority  can  be  had,  said  he  never  inspected  a 
prettier  lot  of  blooms.  Amongst  the  exhibitors  were 
— Mr.  F.  Cade,  St.  Luke's  ;  Mr.  Nicholson,  do.;  Col. 
Goldie,  do.;  Mrs.  Foster,  do.;  Mr.  Perrier,  Spring 
Mount ;  Mr.  Taylor,  Monkstown ;  Mrs.  Stoker, 
Douglas  House  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Stoker,  Ballinlough  ;  Mr. 
D.  Stoker,  Rochestown  ;  Mr.  Sherrard,  Maryboro’; 
and  Mr.  R.  A.  Atkins,  Douglas.  The  following  is 
the  prize  list  : — Cut  blooms — first  prize,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Atkins  ;  second  prize,  Mr.  T.  A.  Nicholson.  Pot 
plants — first  prize,  Mr.  R.  A.  Atkins  ;  second  prize, 
Mrs.  Stoker,  Douglas  House.  Mr.  D.  Stoker  got 
first  prize  for  the  best  selection  of  incurved  blooms. 
Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  to  continue  the  show  next  day,  when 
the  flowers  on  exhibition  were  put  up  for  sale,  and 
a  concert  held  in  the  evening. 

New  Homes  in  the  West. — The  founders  of  the 
Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony  are  makiDg  a  bold 
and  brave  attempt  to  settle  the  question  “  What 
to  do  with  our  boys."  The  Mesilla  Valley 
forms  a  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  situated 
in  the  state  of  Texas  and  the  county  of  Donna  Anna 
at  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  prospects  here  are  farming  and  fruit 
growing,  and  the  directors  of  the  Mesilla  Valley 
Colony  undertake  to  attend  to  the  shipping  and 
marketing  of  everything  which  may  be  produced  on 
the  farms  of  their  settlers.  This  is  a  practical  co¬ 
operative  principle  which  has  never  before  been 
undertaken  by  the  founders  of  colonies.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  considered  quite  sufficient  to  convey 
emigrants  to  the  new  settlements,  to  sell  them  land 
and  then  leave  them  to  their  own  resources.  Such 
is  not  the  case  in  this  instance.  The  inducements 
for  emigrants  to  leave  this  country  and  make  new 
homes  for  themselves  under  more  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  than  they  can  get  here,  are  numerous, 
according  to  individual  circumstances.  The  Mesilla 
Valley  Irrigation  Colony  is  settled  on  the  Rio  Grande 
in  New  Mexico,  U.S.A.,  twenty-five  miles  above  the 
town  of  El  Paso.  The  latter  is  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  3,670  ft.  above  sea  level  and  has  a  bracing  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  porous,  but  when 
irrigated  by  water  from  the  Rio  Grande,  it  becomes 
remarkably  fertile,  and  fruit  trees  grow  and  bear 
abundantly  in  the  course  of  three  to  five  years.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Yair,  who  is  a  Scotchman,  writes  home  to  say 
that  the  fertility  of  the  valley  far  surpasses  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  He  is  one  of  a  party  of 
four  who  left  England  on  the  31st  of  August  last,  and 
has  since  sent  back  the  following  cablegram  :  — 
“  Arrived  well ;  have  visited  our  land  ;  are  more  than 
satisfied  of  the  genuineness  of  your  representation. — 
John  M.  Yair,  Francis  A.  Yair,  P.  Yardley,  J.  Muir." 
- - 

THE  GROVE,  STREATHAM. 

Within  easy  distance  of  our  great  metropolis  there 
lie  many  gardening  establishments  which,  although 
they  do  not  contain  the  large  number  of  acres 
characteristic  of  gentlemen's  estates  in  the  country, 
have  yet  every  right  to  be  considered  first-class. 
One  of  these  is  undoubtedly  The  Grove,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  S.  T.  Fisher,  Esq.  In  area  it  comprises 
about  seventy  acres,  twenty-five  of  which  are 
utilised  as  flower  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds, 
whilst  between  two  and  three  acres  contain  the 
glasshouses  and  the  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens. 

November  is  a  phenomenally  untidy  month,  for 
ere  it  makes  its  appearance  autumn  frosts  of  greater 
or  less  severity  have  put  their  veto  upon  the 
autumnal  glories  of  the  flower  garden,  the  leaves 
fall  in  eddying  showers  that  swirl  o’er  the  landscape 
as  if  seeking  for  the  glories  of  the  flowers  that  once 
were  to  be  found  there — now,  alas !  departed,  and 
we  draw  our  cloaks  and  wraps  more  tightly  to  us, 
saying,  ah !  it  is  November ;  and  the  vert  name 
strikes  chill  and  cold,  for  it  speaks  of  nipping 
winds,  of  dank,  dark  and  lifeless  days,  and  of  atmos¬ 
pheres  reeking  with  mist  and  fog,  as  if  nature  were 


doing  her  utmost  to  make  herself  disagreeable.  At 
such  a  season  of  the  year  one  scarcely  expects  to 
find  a  garden  so  orderly  or  so  spick  and  span  in 
every  detail  as  they  would  during  the  more  favour¬ 
able  months  of  spring,  and  summer,  when  nature 
and  the  gardener  work  so  closely  hand  in  hand;  but 
to  judge  from  the  state  of  things  at  The  Grove  it 
would  appear  that  strict  tidiness  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  law  that,  like  that  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  cannot  be  altered  with  the  rotation  of  the 
seasons.  No  matter  in  which  direction  we  turned 
our  steps  the  same  air  of  tidiness  pervaded  all,  a 
standing  testimony  to  Mr.  G.  Bond’s  ability  as  a 
gardener  and  a  director  of  labour. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  demand  for  vegetables  at  The  Grove  is  very 
heavy,  for  not  only  is  the  home  consumption  con¬ 
siderable,  but  a  great  deal  of  material  is  given  away 
to  the  deserving  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  Mrs- 
Fisher  seeing  to  this  in  the  majority  of  instances 
with  her  own  hands. 

The  first  thing  that  rivetted  our  attention  was  the 
splendid  condition  of  the  gravel  paths.  Although 
on  the  evening  preceding  our  visit  an  exceedingly 
heavy  fall  of  rain  had  occurred,  no  sign  of  it  was  visible 
upon  the  glistening  gravel  of  the  paths.  No,  there  they 
were.asdry  as  ever,  apparently  firm  asarock,  clean  as 
a  new  pin,  and  trim  as  a  hospital  nurse  in  full  uniform. 
When  Mr.  Bond  first  took  over  the  command  the 
gravel  walks  were  anything  but  satisfactory.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  remedy  this  he  set  to  work,  and  success¬ 
fully,  too,  as  has  been  previously  shown.  A  bottom 
layer  of  6  in.  in  depth  of  clinkers  is  overlaid  by 
some  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  burnt  ballast,  forming  an  ex¬ 
cellent  foundation  for  the  4  in.,  or  thereabouts,  of 
gravel,  which,  by  constant  and  regular  attention 
with  the  roller,  is  as  much  like  concrete  as  gravel 
can  well  be.  A  neat  edging  is  formed  the  well- 
known  cable  tiles,  which  wear  well,  and  are  certainly 
not  unornamental. 

So  much  for  the  paths ;  now  for  the  vegetables 
which  they  enclosed.  Everywhere  we  saw  unmis- 
takeable  signs  that  vegetables  were  well  done.  Of 
vacant  plots  of  ground  there  appeared  but  few,  for 
almost  every  corner  was  occupied  with  something 
or  other,  even  if  it  was  only  Lettuce.  Apropos  of 
this  valuable  salading  we  may  remark  that  it  is  in 
great  request  at  The  Grove,  and  must  be  had  in 
quantities  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  trenches  in  which  Runner  Beans  had  been 
growing  during  the  summer  had  been  utilised  for 
the  planting  of  a  large  batch  of  the  well-known 
Bath  Cos.  Treated  in  this  way  it  is  very  easy  to 
give  all  the  protection  during  the  winter  that  this 
splendidly  hardy  variety  needs.  Winter  greens  of 
all  kinds  were  in  abundance.  Among  them  we 
noticed  healthy  patches  of  such  Cabbages  as 
Sutton’s  Flower  of  Spring  and  Ellam's  Early  Dwarf, 
both  good  and  useful  sorts ;  Savoys,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  Cottagers'  Kales.  A  grand  plantation 
of  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  last-named  caught  our 
eye— viz.,  Sutton's  Arctic  Curled,  a  variety  that 
came  out  with  a  magnificent  record  during  the  last 
severe  winter.  Asparagus  beds  were  all  ship-shape, 
a  good  mulching  of  short  stable  manure  having  been 
given  them  after  the  old  stems  had  been  cut  off. 
By  mulching  in  this  manner  now,  the  crowns  are 
protected  from  severe  frost.  Some  rows  of  Celery 
also  looked  promising.  Sutton's  Ai,  Sandringham 
White,  and  Veitch’s  Dwarf  White  are  the  varieties 
thought  most  highly  of  here. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

As  the  kitchen  gard  ns  are  enclosed  with  substantial 
brick  walls,  a  good  deal  of  accommodation  for  wall 
fruit  is  provided,  and,  we  may  add,  taken  the  fullest 
advantage  of.  Dotted  here  and  there  at  intervals 
are  also  standard  trees,  principally  Apples,  which 
have  done  good  work  this  season.  The  fruit,  how¬ 
ever,  is  sadly  deficient  in  keeping  qualities,  Mr. 
Bond  informed  us.  Among  the  small  fruits  a  special 
feature  was  observable  in  a  number  of  Gooseberry 
bushes,  which,  instead  of  hugging  the  ground  in 
their  usual  fashion,  were  mounted  on  tall  stems 
some  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  height.  Whilst  the  certainty  of 
the  crop  is  not  affected,  certain  advantages  over  the 
low  bushes  are  obtained  by  this  system  of  training— 
notably,  increased  facilities  for  gathering,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  fruit  being  splashed  with  dirt 
during  heavy  rains. 

The  Glass  Houses. 

These  are  fairly  numerous,  and  almost  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  from  small  close  pits  up  to  roomy  struc¬ 


tures  suitable  for  housing  large  specimen  p  ants. 
Fruit  is  grown  to  some  extent,  and  both  Vines  and 
Peaches  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  plant 
houses  constitute  by  far  the  more  important  section, 
and  very  many  items  of  interest  are  here  observable. 
In  one  small  stove  a  group  of  Codiaeums  (CrotODs) 
in  large  forty-eight  and  small  thirty-two-sized  pots, 
that  were  simply  marvels  of  good  culture,  caught 
one  s  eye,  clothed  with  leaves  right  down  to  the  base 
of  the  stem,  and-exceedingly  well  coloured  they  were, 
just  the  kind  of  stuff  for  decorative  purposes  in  the 
mansion.  A  number  of  kinds  are  grown,  a  few  of 
which  are  Lamberti,  Flambeau,  Hookeri,  banbury- 
ana,  messangeana,  and  Countess.  Passing  from  the 
contemplation  of  these  we  found  a  nice  little  collec¬ 
tion  of  winter -floweriDg  Carnations  in  the  best  of 
health  and  the  pink  of  condition.  Here  Winter 
Cheer  well  upheld  its  honour  and  its  reputation,  as 
did  also  Miss  Joliffe  Improved.  Purity,  Boule  de 
Neige,  and  Caroline  Schmidt.  Miss  Mary  Godfrey 
is,  however,  the  favourite,  for  it  strikes  easily  from 
cuttings,  grows  like  a  weed,  and  flowers  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  freedom.  A  very  comprehensive  collection 
of  named  varieties  of  border  Carnations  is  also 
grown.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  autumn  flowering 
are  also  another  speciality,  being  grown  to  the  tune 
of  some  200  plants.  These  are  coaxed  to  bloom 
about  the  middle  of  October,  as  if  the  buds  are  kept 
pinched  out  until  too  late  the  fogs  that  November  in 
her  kindness  brings  to  us  play  terrible  havoc  with 
the  blooms,  and  soon  consign  them  to  the  ranks  of 
the  "  have  beens." 

Yet  another  warm  house  had  the  roof  covered  by 
a  fine  healthy  plant  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  now 
just  going  out  of  flower.  On  the  stages  beneath 
were  placed  a  number  of  ferns,  Adiantum  cuneatum 
principally,  although  a  few  splendid  samples  of 
Pteris  smithiana  were  standing  out  here  and  there. 
This  beautiful  fern  is  not  nearly  so  often  seen  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  seldom  that  we  see  it,  and 
more  seldom  that  we  see  it  looking  at  all  happy. 
It  is  usually  placed  in  a  cool  house,  although  at  The 
Grove  it  is  located  in  a  stove  temperature,  a  kind  of 
treatment  that  evidently  suits  it  down  to  the  ground. 
The  larger  houses  are  shaded  during  the  summer  by 
means  of  Venetian  blinds  instead  of  tiffany.  A  large 
stove  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  its  kind  we  have  yet 
come  across.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  cemented 
tank  some  14  ft.  square,  and  standing  on  pots  placed 
in  the  water  are  such  Palms  as  Rhaphis  flabelli- 
formis,  Livistonia  chinensis  (Latania  borbonica), 
and  Howea  (Kentia)  be-lmoreana.  On  the  roof  are 
to  be  seen  healthy,  well  developed  examples  of 
Stepbanotis  floribunda  and  Gloriosa  superba. 
Pendant  from  the  roof  are  two  huge  baskets  filled 
with  the  pretty  Davallia  Mariesii,  certainly  the 
largest  specimen  that  we  have  so  far  seen.  Other 
stove  foliage  plants,  including  Padanads,  Dieffen- 
bachias,  Dracaenas,  Palms,  and  Ferns,  occupy  the 
side  stages. 

Chrysanthemums,  of  course,  form  a  principal 
attraction  at  the  fag-end  of  the  year.  About  400 
plants  in  all  are  grown,  200  of  which  are  kept 
especially  for  the  production  of  blooms  up  to  show 
standard,  the  remainder  grown  as  bush  specimens. 
Eda  Prass,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Sunflower,  Chas.  Davis, 
Viviand  Morel,  Mons.  Pankoucke,  and  President 
Borel  may  be  mentioned  as  well  known  varieties 
that  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  have  been  brilliant 
successes. 

The  Pleasure  Grounds. 

These  are  somewhat  straggling  in  character,  and 
include  many  charming  nooks  and  corners.  Roses 
are  great  favourites,  and  are  extensively  grown — in 
fact,  the  Rose  garden  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
establishment,  so  tastefully  is  it  laid  out,  and  so  well 
is  it  kept  up.  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler  is  also 
making  a  name  for  itself  here  as  a  gem  of  no  mean 
order.  Two  iron  wire  arches,  over  20  ft.  in 
diameter,  have  been  covered  with  strong,  vigorous 
growths  in  one  year  from  the  time  of  planting.  A 
stroll  round  the  grounds  revealed  yet  further  the 
fact  that  a  high  degree  of  order  was  maintained,  for 
even  the  rubbish  heaps,  which  are  looked  upon  by 
many  gardeners  as  a  necessary  evil,  are  enclosed  by 
palisading,  and  so  cunningly  contrived  that  they  are 
concealed  entirely  from  public  view,  and  the  visitor 
might  pass  and  repass  them  without  ever  suspecting 
their  presence. 

New  Homes  in  the  ‘‘Sunshine  State''  of  America, - 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colouy  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years’  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year. 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  lacilities;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruitiug  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the  world’s  history 
— particularly  in  the  world  which  more  especially 
relates  to  the  Chrysanthemum  and  its  growth — we 
shall  find  no  more  fitting,  and  no  more  successful 
graduate  in  honours  than  that  champion  of 
“  Mummers,”  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees.  In  him  we  have  the 
embodiment  of  patient  industry  and  that  quiet 
appreciation  of  well-merited  reward,  which  in  them¬ 
selves  denote  a  mind  above  the  commonplace  and 
command  our  admiration. 

Mr.  Lees'  early  life  was  spent  in  the  gardens  of 
The  Wilderness,  Reading,  from  whence,  after  serving 


Mr.  W.  H.  Lees. 


a  few  years  with  his  father  there,  he  went  to  Heck- 
field,  and  here  it  was  that  the  special  culture  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  first  attracted  his  attention.  Under 
the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith  he  supervised  the  work  of 
the  gardens  until  r884,  in  the  spring  of  which  year  be 
went  to  Trentham  in  the  days  of  the  late  Mr. 
Stevens.  Always  imbued  with  a  praiseworthy 
ambition,  Mr.  Lees  secured  an  engagement  at  Park 
Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  where,  until  1888,  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  development  of  that  experience  which 
later  on  was  to  serve  him  so  well. 

Whilst  at  Sefton  Lodge,  Newmarket,  where  in 
1889  he  became  head  gardener,  Mr.  Lees'  name  as 
a  successful  exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemums  first 
came  before  the  public,  and  if  we  remember  rightly 
it  is  to  Ipswich  the  honour  belongs  of  first  recog¬ 
nising  the  prowess  of  the  coming  cultivator.  But  this 
was  but  the  flow  of  the  rising  tide.  From  Ipswich 
Mr.  Lees  sought  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new ; 
success  followed  success,  until  to-day,  as  head 
gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  of  Trent  Park,  Bar- 
net,  we  see  him  the  champion  of  the  year,  establish¬ 
ing  a  record  which  his  opponents  are  probably 
prepared  to  admit  will  require  a  vast  amount  of 
beating  to  overtop  it. 

To  recapitulate  the  year's  results,  Mr.  Lees  began 
the  campaign  by  sweeping  the  board — if  such  a  term 
is  permissible — at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  in  both 
the  thirty-six  and  twenty-four  classes  for  cut  blooms. 
Following  in  close  order  came  the  show  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  where  the  two 
Holmes  Memorial  Vases,  with  £ 20  added,  became 
his  reward  for  the  premier  boards  of  forty-eight 
Japanese  distinct  and  thirty-six  incurved  blooms 
respectively.  Loyal  to  his  district,  Mr.  Lees  also 
entered  the  lists  in  the  Affiliated  Societies  Competi¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  Southgate  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  winning  the  Challenge  Shield,  offered  in 
that  section,  with  forty-eight  blooms  of  rare  and 
unique  character. 

At  Hull,  the  succeeding  week,  the  chief  awards  in 
an  exceedingly  strong  competition  again  fell  to  Mr. 
Lees’  share,  and  there  now  remained  the  citadel  of 
the  far  north  to  storm  and  capture.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  his  successes  at  Hull  we  find  him 
staging  in  tremendous  form  at  Edinburgh  where  the 
verdict  of  the  southern  shows  was  confirmed  in  the 


premier  award  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  Cup  besides 
other  honours  of  similar  importance. 

Of  such  a  record  as  this  ,Mr.  Lees  may  well  be 
proud,  and  no  one  grudge  the  concession  that  in 
him  we  have  not  only  a  successful  exhibitor,  but  a 
rare  judge  of  good  points,  in  which  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness  we  also  tender  Mr.  Lees  our  congratulations 
upon  entering.  On  Tuesday  Mr.  Lees  officiated  as 
judge  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
December  show,  and  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to 
further  develope  his  career,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  will  be  the  wish  of  his  many  friends,  who, 
like  the  writer,  are  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
profession  he  so  fittingly  adorns. 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  The  Editor. 

The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  26th  ult. : — 

Catasetum  imperiale. — The  bold  and  striking 
flowers  of  this  grand  Catasetum  form  a  wide  open 
basin — at  least,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  develop¬ 
ment.  It  belongs  to  the  C.  Bungerothi  section,  as 
we  described  on  pp.  278  and  454  of  the  eleventh 
volume  of  TheGardening  World.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  but  the  latter  are  spotted  with 
crimson  on  the  lower  half.  The  massive  lip  is  of  a 
dark  crimson,  with  a  yellow,  shallowly -toothed  edge. 
First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  Linden,  Parc  Leopold, 
Brussels. 

Cattleya  dowiana  aurea  marantina,  Nov.  var. 
— The  sepals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  buff,  washed 
with  purple  towards  the  apex.  The  petals  are  very 
wavy,  nankin-yellow,  and  netted  with  deep  purple  at 
the  edges  and  apex.  The  lip  is  wholly  of  a  deep 
crimson,  lined  and  netted  with  orange  all  over  its 
surface.  Award  of  Merit.  Thos.  Statter,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

Epidendrum  Wallisio-ciliare,  Nov.  hyb. — The 
seed-bearer  in  this  case  was  E.  ciliare,  which  was 
crossed  with  E.  Wallisii,  and  the  progeny  is  inter¬ 
mediate  in  structure.  The  leaves  are  oblong  and  of  a 
bright  green.  The  glossy  sepals  are  buff-yellow, 
while  the  petals  are  clear  yellow  and  shining.  The 
lip  is  wedge-shaped,  three-lobed,  finely  fringed  at  the 
edges,  and  pale  yellow,  with  some  purple  markings  in 
front  of  the  gold  crest.  Both  parents  in  the  flower¬ 
ing  stage  were  shown  alongside  of  the  hybrid,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  latter  is  remarkably  distinct  from  either. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitcb  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Dendrobium  subclausum,  Nov.  sp. — The 
slender,  branching,  and  leafy  stems  of  -this  species 
are  about  2  ft.  high,  and  bear  the  flowers  in  lateral 
clusters  near  the  apex.  The  flowers  are  relatively 
small,  but  have  a  long  spur,  which,  like  the  segments, 
is  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet.  The  lip  is  folded  over 
the  column,  covering  or  shutting  it  in,  thus  justifying 
the  specific  name.  It  is  a  pretty  and  interesting 
species,  forcibly  reminding  us  of  Delphinium 
nudicaule.  Botanical  Certificate.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons. 

Cypripedium  platycolor,  Nov.  hyb.— Few  would 
guess  at  the  real  meaning  of  the  name  platycolor, 
which  might  be  assumed  to  come  from  Greek  platys, 
broad,  and  Latin  color,  colour,  but  does  not.  The 
seed  parent,  C.  concolor,  was  crossed  with  C.  Stonei 
platytaenium,  and  the  name  was  compounded  from 
those  of  the  parents,  as  may  readily  be  seen.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  suffused  with  light  rose  on  a  white 
ground  and  tinted  with  yellow  along  the  centre. 
The  petals  are  spathulate-elliptic,  suffused  with  pale 
rose  or  pink,  and  finely  dotted  with  purple  in  lines 
all  over.  The  large  lip  is  suffused  and  netted  with 
purple,  creamy  at  the  base,  and  slightly  elongated, 
indicating  some  influence  of  the  pollen  parent.  The 
flower  scape  is  only  about  6  in.  high,  yet  there  were 
three  flowers,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and 
two  buds  upon  it,  as  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking.  Award  of  Merit. 

Arundina  Philippi. — This  beautiful  Orchid 
resembles  a  grass  or  a  reed,  as  the  name  implies, 
and  comes  from  the  Himalayas  and  China.  The 
leafy  stems  are  about  18  in.  high,  slender,  and 
furnished  with  linear  bright  green  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  short  terminal  raceme. 
The  sepals  and  oval  petals  are  silvery-pink,  but  the 
lip  is  larger  and  darker  in  hue,  constituting  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  flower.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 


Cypripedium  Madeleine,  Nov. hyb. — This  hybrid 
was  raised  by  G.  L.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Springfield,  Trow¬ 
bridge,  between  C.  bellatulum  and  C.  Argus,  the 
latter  being  the  pollen  parent.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
broadly  oval,  spotted  and  lined  with  claret  on  a 
greenish-white  ground.  The  petals  are  oblong, 
drooping,  heavily  spotted  with  claret  all  over  the 
surface  on  a  white  ground.  The  lip  is  relatively 
small,  greenish-white,  and  dark  purple  just  in  front 
of  the  mouth  of  the  pouch.  On  the  whole  it  is  a 
very  pretty  Slipperwort.  Award  of  Merit. 

Masdevallia  Chimaera  aurea,  Nov.  vai . — The 
variable  character  of  M.  Chimaera  is  well  known, 
and  that  under  notice  differs  from  the  type  in  being 
golden-yellow,  and  thickly  spotted  with  crimson. 
Award  of  Merit.  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

Calanthe,  Nov.  sp. — No  name  has  yet  been  given 
to  a  species  of  Calanthe  sent  over  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  by  the  curator, 
F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
racemes,  and  the  outer  face  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
is  deep  purple,  while  the  inner  face  is  rosy-pink. 
The  lip  is  bifid  with  small  lateral  lobes  at  the  base, 
and  having  three  ridges  of  teeth  along  the  centre  ;  it 
is  rose  coloured.  Botanical  Certificate. 


Cattleya  bowringiana. — Few  Cattleyas  grow 
and  flower  with  greater  freedom  than  the  lovely  and 
useful  Cattleya  bowringiana.  Visiting  South  Lodge, 
Horsham  (the  residence  of  F.  D.  Godman,  Esq.), 
recently  I  noticed  a  fine  plant  in  a  10-in.  pot  carrying 
two  huge  spikes  of  bloom  ;  on  one  spike  there  were 
thirty-one  individual  flowers,  and  on  the  other  there 
were  twenty-eight.  Hitherto  I  have  not  seen  a 
greater  number  of  flowers  on  a  spike. — J.  McNab. 

- .4. - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  26th  ult. 

Floral  Committee. 

Begonia  Froebeli  incomparabilis. — The  typical 
form  was  imported  from  Ecuador  in  1872,  and 
the  hybrid  under  notice  was  sent  out  by  Froebel, 
of  Zurich,  in  1880.  It  was  obtained  by  crossing 
B.  Froebeli  with  B.  polypetala  from  the  Andes 
of  Peru.  Both  are  winter  flowering  species,  and  the 
progeny  blooms  during  autumn  and  winter  as 
might  be  expected.  It  is  certainly  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  thing.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.,  Holmwood, 
Cheshunt,  exhibited  a  splendidly-grown  plant  with 
flower  stems  over  2  ft.  high,  and  obliquely  heart- 
shaped,  bright  green  leaves  12  in.  to  iS  in.  long  and 
10  in.  to  13  in.  wide.  The  flowers  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced  in  cymes  terminating  the  scapes,  and  are  of  a 
bright  scarlet.  The  tubers  are  kept  in  a  resting 
condition  during  the  summer  and  potted  up  in 
August  when  they  commence  to  grow  naturally. 
The  owner  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  successful 
method  of  culture.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  the  plant,  but  we  think  it  merited  a  First- 
class  Certificate. 

Rose  Enchantress.— This  new  Tea  variety  is 
suitable  for  winter  flowering  and  bedding  purposes. 
The  buds  are  creamy-white  tinted  with  flesh  colour 
in  the  centre.  The  fully  expanded  flowers  are  of  a 
clear,  pale  yellow  in  the  centre.  They  are  moderately 
fragrant  at  this  season.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

Chrysanthemum  Bonnie  Dundee. — For  descrip¬ 
tion  see  p.  207.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. 

Chrysanthemum  Country  of  Gold — In  this 
we  have  a  charming  decorative  variety  of  moderate 
size,  clear  yello  n,  and  most  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
cut  flowers.  The  florets  are  narrow,  twisted,  curled 
and  interlaced  with  one  another  in  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  manner.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Robert  Owen. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Ellen  Newbald. — The 
florets  of  this  decorative  variety  are  broad,  neatly 
recurved  and  clear  yellow.  The  heads  or  blooms 
are  of  a  useful  size  and  very  abundantly  produced. 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Robert  Owen. 

Chrysanthemum  Olive  Oclee. — This  variety 
belongs  to  the  incurved  Japanese  section,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  florets  are  closely  incurved,  the 
blooms  measure  5  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  They  are 
yellow,  but,  at  this  season,  at  least,  are  almost 
wholly  overlaid  with  a  soft  pink  tint.  The  florets  are 
broad  and  more  or  less  hooked  or  interlaced  at  the 
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tips.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 

Chrysanthemum  Surprise. — The  rays  of  this 
Japanese  Anemone  variety  are  numerous,  somewhat 
incurved  at  the  tips,  and  of  a  soft  rosy-purple.  The 
disc  is  very  prominent  and  closely  similar  in  colour. 
It  is  a  fine  addition  to  a  somewhat  neglected  class. 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Dart.  —In  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  pointed  petals,  this  decorative  variety 
reminds  us  of  Yellow  Ethel,  but  the  blooms  are 
larger  and  fuller  even  when  grown  under  the  same 
conditions  for  cut  flower  purposes.  The  blooms  are 
golden-yellow,  and  in  their  ultimate  stages  are  almost 
globular,  though  not  by  any  means  formal.  Award 
of  Merit.  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill, 
Middlesex. 

Chrysanthemum  Wm.  Slogrove. — The  blooms 
of  this  fine  incurved  Japanese  variety  are  golden- 
yellow,  rather  closely  incurved,  and  the  florets  are 
more  or  less  interlaced  with  one  another.  For  this 
class,  6  in.  is  a  good  width.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr. 
Wm.  Slogrove,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton 
Cottage,  Reigate. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Apple  Stubbs'  Seedling. — The  fruit  of  this  variety 
is  of  medium  size,  rather  flattened  and  oblate  with 
four  or  five  rather  prominent  knobs  surrounding  the 
shallow,  plaited  basin  in  which  the  closed  eye  is 
situated.  The  skin  is  deep  crimson,  intensified  to 
blackish-crimson  in  places.  A  small  portion  of  the 
shaded  side  is  greenish-yellow.  Award  of  Merit. 
Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Andover. 

The  following  Chrysanthemums  were  awarded 
First-class  Certificates  by  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  Wednesday, 
November  27th. 

William  Slogrove. — For  description  of  this  new 
Japanese  type  see  above.  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

Olive  Oclee. — A  grand  incurved  Jap.  For  des¬ 
cription  see  above.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Surprise. — A  new  Japanese  Anemone.  For  des¬ 
cription  see  above.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 


Early  Pot  Vines. — As  soon  as  the  canes  have 
broken  equally  they  may  be  tied  up  in  their  proper 
places.  The  syringings  must  still  be  continued  as 
regularly  as  before  until  the  plants  are  in  rough  leaf. 
The  temperature,  however,  must  now  receive  a  sub¬ 
stantial  rise,  being  maintained  at  550  Fahr.  by  night, 
rising  to  6o°  by  day,  or  a  few  degrees  higher  with 
sun  heat.  Of  course,  to  do  this  necessitates  the 
employment  of  more  fire  heat,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  will,  as  a  result,  show  a  corresponding 
tendency  to  become  dry  and  arid.  Damping  down 
the  walls  and  passages  must,  therefore,  be  practised 
in  addition  to  the  syringings,  if  required,  to  obviate 
the  parching  effects  of  artificial  heat 

Early  Permanent  Vinery.— If  the  directions 
given  in  the  last  calendar  have  been  attended  to  this 
house  will  now  have  been  started.  A  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  not  less  than  48°  Fahr.  should  be  given  here, 
as  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  heat  to  start  vines  into 
growth  at  this,  the  fag-end  of  the  year,  than  it  does 
in  the  springtime.  The  same  directions  with  regard 
to  syringing  as  were  given  in  the  case  of  the  pot 
vines  must  be  observed  here. 

General  Work  in  the  Vineries  will  consist 
of  getting  the  pruning  and  cleaning  of  the  canes, 
and  the  washing  of  the  houses  forward  as  much  as 
possible.  When  mealy  bug  is  very  trouLlesome, 
winter  cleaning  has,  as  a  result,  to  be  thoroughly 
done,  some  little  time  is  occupied  in  putting  things 
straight,  and  thus  once  a  start  has  been  there  is  no¬ 
thing  for  it  but  to  go  straight  ahead  and  get  all  the 
cleaning  done. 

Vine  Eyes.  -If  a  number  of  these  are  required, 
sound,  well  ripened  laterals  should  be  selected,  from 
which  any  number  of  plump,  well-formed  buds  may 
be  taken.  The  laterals  may  be  picked  out  now  from 
the  prunings,  neatly  labelled,  and  their  ends  laid  in 
a  corner  of  the  border  in  a  perfectly  cool  house, 
where  they  will  keep  until  they  are  called  for. 

Early  Peaches. — The  earliest  house  will  have 
been  started  at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  as  pre¬ 
viously  recommended,  and  for  yet  another  week  a 
night  temperature  of  about  40°  may  be  maintained. 
The  syringe  may  be  used  early  in  the  afternoon 


whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  but  we  do  not 
advise  much  syringing  during  such  cold  damp 
weather  as  characterised  the  latter  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber  and  the  beginning  of  December.  Should  the 
house  have  an  outside  border  a  good  layer  of  long 
stable  manure  should  be  given.  This  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  protection  from  hard  frost,  as  well  as 
adding  nutriment  to  the  soil— both  important  con¬ 
siderations. 

Late  and  Mid-season  Houses. — The  leaves  have 
now  practically  all  fallen  from  the  trees,  and  the 
winter  part  of  the  programme  may  therefore  be 
gone  through.  After  pruning,  the  branches  may  be 
tied  together  in  loose  bundles,  so  as  to  enable  the 
men  to  wash  the  glass  and  woodwork  of  the  house 
without  wholesale  injury  to  the  buds.  A  few,  of 
course,  are  sure  to  come  to  grief.  Next  proceed  to 
wash  the  larger  branches  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst, 
as  in  the  early  house,  working  the  mixture  well  into 
the  crevices  of  the  bark  with  a  soft  brush. 

Tying  In. — A  Peach  or  a  Nectarine  tree  well  tied 
is  a  good  thing  of  beauty  to  the  eye  of  the  practical 
gardener,  but  what  shall  be  said  for  those  that  are 
badly  tied,  or  to  be  more  expressive,  bungled  ? 
Nothing  speaks  so  forcibly  of  incompetence  in 
under-glass  fruit  culture  as  to  see  trees  with  growths 
overlapping  each  other,  some  pointing  this  way, 
and  some  that,  and  all  in  a  state  of  inextricable  con¬ 
fusion.  If  the  tying  of  the  trees  is  committed  to 
the  care  of  young  ant!  inexperienced  workmen,  this 
state  of  things  is  almost  sure  to  occur  to  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree.  A  few  words  of  advice  from  the 
foreman  or  the  head  gardener  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
given  these  young  fellows.  The  main  and  leading 
branches  must  always  be  tied  in  first,  and  then  the 
smaller  ones  laid  in  after  them,  taking  care  to  keep 
them  straight  throughout  their  whole  length,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  to  so  distribute  them  that  the 
whole  of  the  space  allotted  is  covered  evenly.  Still, 
it  is  no  use  being  particular  now,  and  then  lapsing 
into  a  state  of  carelessness  when  the  summer  wood 
has  to  be  laid  in,  for  good  summer  training  must  be 
closely  followed  by  careful  winter  training  if  we  are 
to  get  our  heart’s  desire — viz.,  evenly  balanced  and 
fruitful  trees. 

- - - 


Now  that  we  are  in  the  thick  of  the  planting  season 
it  may  be  as  well  if  we  give  a  few  moments’  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  kind  of  trees  we  are  to  plant  as  well 
as  to  the  not  less  important  question  of  varieties. 

Apples. — These,  there  is  no  doubt,  are  the  kings 
of  the  dessert  table,  and  the  hardy  fruit  which  of  all 
others  command  our  attention.  There  are  so  many 
methods  of  growing  this  tree,  all  of  which  are 
practised  more  or  less  extensively,  that  it  will  be  well 
worth  our  while  to  stop  and  consider  which  is  the 
best  for  our  individual  purpose. 

Standard  trees,  worked  on  the  crab  stock,  are 
undoubtedly  the  best  for  forming  orchards,  for  the 
crab  sends  down  a  strong  tap  root  that  gives  the  tree 
a  good  hold  and  enables  it  to  withstand  the  enormous 
pressure  exercised  upon  its  head  by  even  a 
moderately  strong  gale.  There’s  no  doubt  but  that 
these  are  the  kind  of  trees  to  fill  our  store-rooms  with 
bushels  of  fruit,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  they  do 
not  furnish  the  finest  fruit,  with  regard  to  size  and 
appearance. 

Dwarf  Pyramidal  and  bush  trees  worked  upon 
the  Paradise  Stock  are  excellent  for  planting  in 
localities  where  the  soil  is  naturally  shallow.  The 
roots  are  produced  nearer  to  the  surface  than  in  the 
case  of  trees  upon  the  crab  stock,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  it  becomes  much  easier  to  give  manurial 
stimulants  when  necessary.  Such  trees  also  come 
into  bearing  at  a  very  early  age,  whilst  they  are 
specially  suitable  for  planting  in  small  gardens  on 
account  of  their  dwarfer  stature. 

Espaliers  and  Cordons  of  all  shapes  may  be 
obtained  for  planting  along  the  edges  of  walks, 
against  walls,  etc.  Some  splendid  fruit  is  generally 
borne  by  trees  of  this  class. 

Needless  to  say  the  number  of  varieties  is 
practically  legion.  The  following,  however,  are  a 
few  of  the  very  best  dessert  sorts,  coming  into  season 
from  August  to  March  Lady  Sudeley,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Irish  Peach,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Mannington's 
Pearmain,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin,  Adam’s  Pearmain, 
Reinette  du  Canada  and  Court  Pendu  Plat. 


The  undermentioned  will  be  found  to  be  some  of 
the  best  culinary  varieties— Lord  Suffield,  Early 
Rivers,  Cellini,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Dumelow’s  Seedling, 
Warners  King,  Mere  de  Menage  and  Norfolk 
Beaufin. 


December  here,  and  still  a  remarkable  absence  of 
wintry  weather !  Surely  we  are  being  favoured 
somewhat — a  state  of  things  that  should  encourage 
us  to  buckle  to  and  take  advantage  of  the  clerk  of  the 
weather’s  unwonted  geniality.  The  tidying  up  move¬ 
ment  should  be  strong  upon  every  gardener  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  flowers 
outdoors  ;  then  the  next  best  thing  to  be  achieved, 
should  be  absolute  cleanliness.  What  matter  if  our 
beds  are  destitute  of  flowers  !  There  is  always  a 
pleasure,  keen  and  deep,  in  walking  round  a  well- 
kept  garden  where  everything  is  in  its  place. 

Planting,  of  course,  must  be  pushed  on  with  all 
speed,  although  the  rainy  weather  is  a  sad  hind¬ 
rance.  Still,  we  may  get  an  even  greater  one  later 
on  in  the  way  of  hard  frost  and  snow. 

Thinning  of  Shrubberies. — At  this  season  of  the 
year  boughs  of  Coniferae  of  all  kinds  come  in  very 
handily  for  purposes  of  protection.  Where  this 
element  has  been  planted  pretty  extensively  there 
are  usually  a  few  trees  that  need  to  be  taken 
out  to  make  them  for  others.  Or  it  may  be 
some  having  outgrown  their  limits,  have  become 
shabby,  or  been  broken  by  winds.  If  these 
are  removed  from  the  places  they  occupy  now,  we 
shall  get  the  benefit  of  their  boughs  for  covering  up 
our  tender  plants  which  it  is  feared  may  not  pass 
the  winter  unaided.  Any  thinning  of  this  kind  that 
is  necessary  in  shrubberies  should  therefore  be  done 
without  delay,  even  if  the  vacancies  are  not  filled  up 
until  the  spring. 

Ornamental  Vases. — If  these  are  not  of  too 
heavy  a  nature  they  should  be  taken  in  out  of  the 
way  of  the  frost;  for  if  left  exposed  through  the  winter 
they  not  only  get  green  and  dirty  and  hence  very 
difficult  to  clean,  but  they  are  apt  to  get  chipped  and 
broken  through  the  action  of  the  intense  cold.  A 
vacant  shed  or  outhouse  may,  with  profit,  be  utilised 
for  their  shelter. 

Empty  Flower  Beds. — There  is  almost  sure  to 
be  a  greater  or  less  number  of  these  about  in 
different  parts  of  the  flower  garden.  Steps  may  now 
be  taken  to  give  these  a  dressing  of  manure  if  re¬ 
quired.  In  this,  however,  due  discretion  must  be 
exercised,  having  an  eye  to  the  kind  of  plants  it  is 
proposed  to  fill  them  with  next  year.  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  for  instance,  must  not  have  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing  made  too  rich,  otherwise 
they  will  make  a  lot  of  gross  succulent  growth,  and 
flower  trusses  will  be  scarce  in  proportion.  For 
Dahlias,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  can  scarcely  be 
made  too  rich.  After  the  manure  has  been  applied 
a  good  deep  digging  may  be  given,  the  surface  of 
the  soil  being  left  fairly  rough. 

Box  Edgings. — Much  has  been  said  and  written 
at  various  times  against  box  edgings  to  beds  and 
walks,  and  still  they  have  survived  it  ■  for  they  are 
to  be  seen  in  almost  every  garden,  to  some  extent  at 
least.  There  is  no  doubt  that*  the  box  is  the 
most  suitable  of  the  dwarf  green  edging  plants, 
and  a  nice  edging  of  it  looks  very  well  indeed, 
when  it  is  properly  kept  up.  The  great  objec¬ 
tions  to  its  employment  are  that  it  affords  so 
much  harbourage  for  slugs,  and  that  it  is  liable, 
during  spells  of  severe  frost,  to  be  killed  off  in 
patches.  Any  breaks  that  are  observed  in  the  line 
should  now  be  made  good,  or  if  it  has  got  too  bad 
for  the  patching  up  process  to  answer,  the  whole 
must  be  taken  up  and  relaid. 

Begonia  Tubers. — If  these  have  not  been  lifted, 
no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  them  in.  Choose  a 
fine  day,  when  the  soil  is  fairly  dry,  and  carefully  lift 
with  small  handforks.  They  may  then  be  placed  in 
single  layers  in  a  cool  shed  or  house  to  dry.  This 
will  admit  of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  being 
removed,  and  the  tubers  may  then  be  stowed  away 
for  the  winter  in  the  least  possible  space.  Shallow 
boxes  holding  one  layer  of  tubers  only,  and  filled  up 
with  dry  sand  or  soil,  are  very  handy  for  keeping 
them  through  the  winter,  as  they  may  be  stood  in 
tiers  on  the  top  of  each  other  in  a  corner  of  the  store 
house.  The  various  colours  should  be  kept 
separate,  and  a  label,  denoting  the  character  of  the 
contents,  should  be  firmly  affixed  to  each  box  in 
order  to  save  confusion  at  planting  time  next  spring. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Mushrooms  for  the  Million. 

A  bald  project  this,  some  will  say.  Others,  per¬ 
haps,  more  sceptical  as  to  its  feasibility,  may  shake 
their  heads  and  ask  :  "  Is  it  is  possible  to  get  Mush¬ 
rooms  for  the  million  ?  ”  Certainly,  we  would  reply, 
why  not  ?  To  tell  the  truth  we  Britishers  are  very 
slow  to  accept  anything  that  is  new  or  straDge,  and 
apt  to  eye  askance  anything  that  appears  on 
the  face  of  it  to  be  somewhat  out  of  the  usual 
run  of  things.  Now  we  have  been  used  to 
regard  Mushrooms  as  a  delicacy  intended  for 
aristocratic  lips  alone,  and  one,  therefore,  that  it  is 
presumption,  for  being  lower  in  the  social  scale  as  at 
present  constituted,  to  desire.  Well,  they  are  a 
delicacy,  there's  no  doubt  about ;  and  such  they  will 
doubtless  continue  for  some  time ;  but  there  is  no 
need  whatever  for  them  to  be  a  rarity  as  well. 

In  the  country,  where  large  quantities  of  the 
common  Agaricus  campestris  are  gathered  duriDg  the 
late  summer  and  early  autumn  months,  the  commoner 
people  do  get  a  taste,  and  sometimes  more  than  a 
taste  of  the  delicious  esculent,  but  in  our  large  towns 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  even  when  the  influx  of 
the  uncultivated  Agarics  causes  the  prices  to  fall 
considerably.  In  the  winter  and  spring  the  prices 
are  practically  prohibitive  to  all  but  those  who 
have  a  fairly  long  stocking  to  draw  from.  The  idea 
has  thus  got  pretty  widely  disseminated  that  all  sorts 
of  conveniences  are  necessary  to  be  able  to  grow 
Mushrooms — large  quantities  of  manure,  expensive 
houses  built  on  purpose,  efficient  heating  materials, 
and  the  employment  of  skilled  labour.  This  last 
necessity  seems  to  be  about  the  worst,  for,  after  much 
cogitation,  the  amateur  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  under  no  consideration  can  he  be  termed 
•'  skilled  labour.’’  Many  are  daunted  in  trying  their 
hand  by  the  records  of  the  numerous  failures  which 
come  to  their  ears. 

Fungi  are  notoriously  queer  things  with  which  to 
deal ;  they  are  always  doing  something  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent,  and  the  edible  ones  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Thus,  a  gardener  who  has  all 
the  most  approved  conveniences  at  his  command 
will  sometimes  fail  in  obtaining  a  crop,  whilst  some 
old  woman  in  a  back  yard  will  succeed.  As  a  rule, 
the  more  elaborate  the  preparations  the  more  scanty 
is  the  crop  that  results.  Some  amount  of  prepara¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  however,  and  there  are  some  points 
that  must  be  very  closely  looked  after  or  failure  is  sure 
to  result;  but  these  necessities  are  all  well  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  amateur  gardener  to  supply, 
and  therefore  we  may  well  set  the  Mushroom  down 
to  be  an  esculent  which  those  who  possess  any  con¬ 
venience  at  all  may  enjoy  at  intervals  throughout 
the  winter  months.  We  have  heard  of  stewards  on 
board  ship  raising  crops  of  Mushrooms — unbeknown 
to  the  captain,  of  course — in  disused  lockers,  and  of 
household  servants  growing  them  in  old  wine  cases 
in  the  cellar,  or  in  other  equally  unlikely  places. 
Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  must  be  easy  to 
grow  or  they  would  never  be  obtained  in  this  way  by 
men  who  know  very  little  indeed  of  gardening  in  any 
of  its  branches. 

Attached  to  most  ordinary  houses  there  may  usually 
be  found  several  suitable  spots  such  as  out-houses, 
sheds  or  stables  that  might  be  turned  to  account, 
whilst  within  doors  a  vacant  corner  in  the  cellar,  an 
old  cupboard  or  recess  of  any  kind  may  often  be  made 
to  do  duty  with  the  best  of  results.  We  are 
acquainted  with  one  old  party  who  grew  Mushrooms 
in  boxes  placed  under  her  bed  ;  but  this  is  a  method 
that  will  posibly  not  recommend  itself  to  very  many 
of  our  readers.  If  beds  are  made  up  in  sheds  and 
outhouses  where  there  are  no  means  of  excluding 
the  frost,  it  is  evident  that  crops  can  be  obtained 
during  open  winters,  as  after  the  glass  sinks  below 
40°  Fahr,  there  is  practically  no  fungous  growth. 
Still,  as  has  been  suggested,  in  mild  winters  beds  may 
be  kept  in  bearing  if  they  are  covered  up  well  with  a 
layer  of  dry  straw,  hay,  or  bracken,  as  the  internal 
heat  of  the  manure  should  keep  up  pretty  well  if  the 
bed  has  been  properly  made  up.  For  winter  culture, 
however,  nothing  beats  filling  old  boxes, which  should 
be  at  least  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  with  manure  and 
placing  them  in  the  cellar  within  doors.  From  these, 
Mushrooms  may  be  cut  all  through  the  winter. 

A  few  words  cf  advice  upon  making  up  these  boxes 
may  be  of  service.  Fresh  horse-droppings  should  be 
procured  from  the  nearest  mews  or  stables.  These, 
of  course,  will  be  mixed  to  a  certain  extent  with  short 
straw.  The  whole  must  be  thrown  up  into  a  heap  to 


heat,  and  turned  now  and  again — say  once  on  alter¬ 
nate  days,  until  the  whole  is  fermenting  nicely- 
Then  fill  the  box  or  boxes  with  the  compost, 
ramming  it  in  as  hard  as  possible.  The  boxes  may 
be  filled  to  within  about  three  inches  of  the  top  :  that 
will  give  about  fifteen  inches  depth  of  manure.  It 
is  always  better  to  make  the  beds  fairly  deep  in 
winter  time,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  heat  does 
not  decline  so  soon.  After  the  box  has  been  filled  it 
may  be  left  until  it  appears  to  be  at  its  hottest. 
Mushroom  growers  always  test  the  heat  of  their 
large  beds  by  means  of  a  plunging  thermometer,  but 
this  will  not  be  necessary  in  this  case,  as  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  the  small  beds  the  amateur  is  likely 
to  make  up  will  get  too  warm  to  endanger  the 
spawn,  as  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  body  of  manure 
to  accomplish  this. 

The  spawn  may  now  be  put  in  without  delay. 
Break  the  bricks  up  into  small  pieces  about  the  size 
of  a  large  pigeon's  egg,  and  by  means  of  a  pointed 
stick  bury  them  just  below  the  surface.  About  four 
inches  of  space  each  way  between  these  pieces  will 
be  ample  space  to  allow.  After  planting  the  spawn 
level  the  surface  down  nicely  and  make  it  firm  again, 
afterwards  giving  a  covering  of  about  one  inch  in 
depth  of  nice  fine  loam,  if  it  is  procurable  ;  if  not 
garden  soil  may  be  made  to  answer  nearly  as  well. 
This  also  must  be  levelled  and  beaten  fairly  firm 
with  the  mallet.  If  the  soil  is  very  wet,  however, 
we  must  caution  ramming  it  until  it  becomes  a  pasty 
mud. 

Operations  are  now  completed.  It  only  remains 
to  cover  the  top  of  the  bed  with  a  good  thick  layer 
of  straw  or  bracken  so  as  to  effectually  exclude  the 
light,  and  to  consign  it  to  the  place  that  is  for  the 
nonce  to  serve  as  a  Mushroom  house,  and  to  wait 
patiently  for  results.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  hardest 
part  of  the  business,  for  it  is  characteristic  of  many 
people  that  they  can  work  but  cannot  wait.  To  such 
as  these  the  benefit  accruing  from  the  culture  of 
Mushrooms  will  be  immense  ;  for  not  only  will  their 
palates  be  tickled,  supposing  the  results  to  be 
satisfactory,  but  they  will  learn  patience,  or  at  least 
learn  how  to  exercise  it.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  the  buttons  or  small  Mushrooms  should 
commence  to  appear  within  about  six  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  insertion  of  the  spawn  ;  rarely  it  is 
less,  very  often  longer.  We  have  known  beds  to  lie 
apparently  lifeless  ffir  nearly  three  months,  and  then, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  to  burst  forth  with 
a  first-rate  crop.  For  such  erratic  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  Mushroom  we  can  offer  no  absolute 
reason  ;  probably  like  county  councillors,  new  women, 
and  other  queer  animals  they  do  things  at  times  out 
of  pure  “  cussedness,”  as  our  American  friends 
would  express  it. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  necessary  to  point  out  the 
advisability  of  getting  good  fresh  spawn.  We  are 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  amateur  scarcely  likes 
to  go  to  a  large  firm  of  nurserymen  and  dealers  in 
horticultural  requisites  with  a  small  order.  In  this 
case  it  is  the  best  plan  for  two  or  three  householders 
to  unite  their  several  orders,  and  share  out  after, 
wards  ;  for  if  a  small  local  shopkeeper  is  applied  to  he 
may  supply  stuff  that  has  been  drying  off  and  losing 
its  vitality  in  his  stores  (?)  for  years.  Many  disap¬ 
pointments,  therefore,  may  be  saved  if  attention  is 
paid  to  the  getting  of  fresh  spawn  from  a  reliable 
source. — Rex, 


Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared. 

Storing  Salsafy. — Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  how  to  store  Salsafy  so  that  it  shall  keep 
well  during  the  winter.  I  have  a  small  shed  in 
which  I  store  Carrots  and  Onions.  Would  this 
suit  ?—  F.  B. 

The  Salsafy  should  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  it 
under  cover  in  order  that  it  may  be  attainable  when 
required  for  use.  The  shed  used  for  keeping  the 
Carrots  and  Onions  will  do  admirably — of  course, 
supposing  severe  frost  to  be  excluded.  A  quantity  of 
fine  dry  soil  or  sand  should  be  obtained,  and  the 
roots  packed  up  in  a  neat  pyramid,  a  layer  of  the 
soil  being  placed  between  each  layer  of  the  roots  ; 
finishing  off  with  a  rather  thicker  layer  of  soil  to 
effectually  exclude  the  light. 

Roses  for  Walls. — I  have  a  wall  against  which  I 
should  like  to  train  a  Rose  of  some  kind.  There  is 


a  good,  deep  and  well-drained  border  all  ready.  The 
wall  faces  nearly  east.  Would  it  be  too  cold  for  a 
Marechal  Niel  ?  and  if  so,  what  variety  would  you 
advise  planting  in  such  an  aspect  ? — To  Kio. 

You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  a  wTall  facing 
due  east  would  be  too  bleak  an  aspect  upon  which  to 
plant  a  Marechal  Niel.  For  such  a  situation  we 
advise  you  to  try  a  Gloire  de  Dijon.  There  is  no 
more  grand  all-round  variety  than  this.  It  is 
wonderfully  hardy,  grows  as  freely  as  if  it  had  only 
a  couple  of  years  to  do  it  in,  and  comes  into  flower 
as  early  as  any,  whilst  it  is  usually  to  be  seen  opening 
some  of  its  latest  buds  amidst  the  white  frosts  of 
autumn.  The  blooms,  moreover,  are  of  a  charming 
shade  of  colour,  and  more  than  one  gay  young  gallant 
bedecks  his  coat  with  the  trim  little  buds  of  our  old 
friend,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  when  he  goes  forth  to  court 
the  gentle  Phyllis. 

Cats. — A  genuine  croak  this  time,  coming,  of  course, 
from  someone  signing  himself  Grumbler,  who  has  been 
sorely  plagued  by  the  cats  of  which  his  neighbour 
seems  to  keep  a  colony,  breaking  the  glass  of  his 
greenhouse,  and  ruining  sundry  plants  of  which  he 
was  very  fond.  He  asks  what  he  is  to  do  ? 

Keep  a  dog,  Grumbler !  This  often  works  wonders — 
likewise  a  few  healthy  boys  with  brickbats.  Again 
it  hath  been  told  us  that  a  garden  syringe  loaded 
with  petroleum,  and  applied  with  a  fair  amount  of 
force  and  some  dexterity  of  aim,  will  strike  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  the  marauders,  and  bring  them 
already  condemned  before  the  bar  of  their  own  con 
sciences. 

Gooseberries. — Will  you  give  me  through  the 
medium  of  the  Amateur's  Page  the  names  of  three 
varieties  of  Gooseberries  likely  to  do  well  in  the 
southern  counties. — Tomkins. 

For  an  early  variety  we  should  recommend  the 
Early  Green  Gage  or  Green  Hairy,  as  it  sometimes 
called.  Crown  Bob,  for  a  mid-season,  is  a  splendid 
sort,  the  fruit  being  large  and  fine.  For  a  late 
variety  you  cannot  do  better  than  pin  your  faith 
to  Red  Warrington— an  old  variety  it  is  true,  but  a 
thoroughly  reliable  one.  It  hangs  a  long  while  on 
the  trees  after  it  is  ripe  without  deteriorating  much 
in  flavour. 


Tea  Roses. — Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  afford  my 
Tea  Roses  any  protection  during  the  winter  ?  They 
were  planted  out  last  spring,  and  thus  have  as  yet 
had  no  taste  of  the  quality  of  a  British  winter. — 

York. 

Unfortunately  Tea  Roses  are  not  blessed  with  the 
strongest  of  constitutions,  and  thus  it  is  necessary,  in 
the  midland  and  northern  counties,  to  cover  them 
up  towards  the  end  of  autumn.  In  the  south,  where 
the  winters  are  usually  a  good  deal  milder,  such  pre¬ 
cautions  are  not  required,  except  in  exceptional  cases. 
If  you  can  obtain  a  quantity  of  dry  bracken  the 
plants  may  be  covered  over  with  this  ;  it  is  light  and 
dry  and  will  keep  off  a  lot  of  frost.  Of  course,  straw 
or  hay  might  be  used,  but  it  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  looks  rubbishy. 

- - 

CALVARY  CLOVER. 

Calvary  Clover  is  the  common  name  of  a  very  un¬ 
common  plant,  that  is,  if  its  absence  from  British 
gardens  and  British  works  of  reference  is  a  fair 
criterion.  The  English  Encyclopaedia  and  the  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Gardening,  amongst  other  standard  authorities, 
are  alike,  silent  as  to  this  particular  species  of  the 
Leguminosae.  If,  then,  the  plant  is  of  no  horticul¬ 
tural  value  it  is  at  least  a  curiosity.  Its  botanical 
name  (Medicago  Echinus)  well  expresses  cne  of  its 
peculiarities,  for  its  legumes,  in  the  green  condition, 
are  very  similar  to  little  hedgehogs,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  rough  and  spiny,  even  if  they  are  not  quite 
so  pronounced  as  ■'  the  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcu¬ 
pine.” 

When,  however,  its  tiny  polished,  bean-like  seeds 
are  ripe,  the  pods  change  colour,  elongate,  and  form 
a  curious  spiral,  fringed  with  long  bristles,  which 
may  be  drawn  out  three  or  four  inches,  but  which  is 
so  elastic  that  it  will  revert  again  to  its  original 
position.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  small,  axillary,  and 
of  no  particular  beauty  ;  while  its  leaves,  which 
symbolise  a  cross,  are  of  the  true  Trifolium  type, 
the  leaflets  having  a  dark  irregular  blotch  upon 
them.  These  two  circumstances  doubtless  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  very  significant  name.  The  plant  has 
long,  trailing  stems,  and  should,  therefore,  make  a 
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good  basket  plant ;  but  it  will  also  climb  as  well  as 
ramble ;  and,  as  a  pot  plant  trained  over  a  trellis, 
was  so  exhibited  at  the  late  Richmond  Summer 
Show, 

The  occasion  of  this  note,  however,  is  due  to  Mr. 
Cox,  The  Gardens,  The  Haven,  Ealing,  who  brought 
some  foliage  and  fruits  of  this  curious  plant  to  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Ealing  Gardeners'  Society. — 
C.B.G.,  Acton,  IV. 

- -*> - 

IN  VIEW  OF  THE  PENTLANDS. 

One  of  the  very  oldest-established  nurseries  in 
Scotland,  dating  back  to  1848  is  that  of  Messrs.  R. 
B.  Laird  &  Sons.  In  the  year  mentioned  the  firm 
was  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Downie  and  Mr.  R.  B. 
Laird  whose  decease  was  only  recently  chronicled. 
The  firm  afterwards  developed  to  a  threefold  title, 
and  the  historic  business  became  that  of  Messrs. 


scientific  drainage,  has  been  reclaimed  and  brought 
into  successful  cultivation  on  similar  lines  as  in  the 
Fen  district  of  the  eastern  English  counties.  The 
old  parish  records  of  Corstorphine  to  this  day  contain 
particulars  of  the  line  of  lights  which  at  one  time 
existed  across  the  morass  to  guide  the  benighted 
traveller  to  a  firmer  footing  on  the  hills. 

On  the  site  of  the  old  nursery  there  is  an  extensive 
range  of  twelve  greenhouses,  devoted  principally  to 
Palms  (which  are  a  big  item  with  the  firm),  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  pot  vines,  and,  in  their  proper  season, 
Dahlias  are  propagated  in  their  thousands ;  whilst 
Callas,  Roses,  and  florist's  flowers  generally,  are  culti¬ 
vated  on  a  very  large  scale.  Roses  are  grown  largely 
for  private  trade  purposes.  There  is  a  fine  house  of 
Clivias  flowering  in  spring — a  great  Continental 
plant,  which  may  often  be  seen  in  use  very 
largely  at  the  Continental  flower  shows.  There  are 
all  the  best  named  varieties  here,  in  addition  to 


shaped  glass  case  constructed  inside  the  house  itself. 
Cuttings  are  there  encased  and  struck,  afterwards 
being  potted  off,  and  the  same  plan,  with  the  simple 
expedient  referred  to,  has  been  in  use  in  the  same 
way  for  a  matter  of  forty  years. 

Here,  also,  we  have  an  extensive  house  devoted  to 
Chrysanthemums.  The  collection  is  one  of  a  general 
character,  containing  all  up-to-date  varieties.  We 
confess  to  some  feeling  of  relief,  and  certainly  it  is 
rather  refreshing  to  know  that  here,  at  least,  we  have 
no  unnamed  seedlings  to  struggle  with — Messrs. 
Laird  contenting  themselves  with  the  varieties  of 
the  best  raisers — and  the  good  form  in  which  the 
"’Mums"  are  shown  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
Messrs.  Laird  are  capable  of  producing  some 
excellent  things  in  the  way  of  specimen  blooms,  and 
also  in  decorative  varieties.  The  latter  are  located 
in  another  house  of  more  recent  construction,  120  ft. 
long  by  30  ft.,  devoted  principally  to  the  decorative 


Downie,  Laird  and  Laing.  It  was  not  until  1882 
that  the  present  proprietorship  assumed  complete 
control — the  late  Mr.  Laird  remaining  in  the 
business  and  associating  with  himself  his  two  sons, 
Mr.  D.  P.  Laird  and  Mr.  R.  Laird,  whose  photos  are 
already  familiar  to  our  readers. 

Formerly  the  nursery  grounds  were  divided  into 
three  sections — namely,  Pinkhill,  Beechwood  Mains 
and  Meadow  Bank ;  but  in  view  of  the  very  large 
development  that  has  taken  place  in  the  parent 
nurseries,  the  whole  of  the  extensive  grounds 
are  now  grouped  under  the  one  comprehen¬ 
sive  title  of  Pinkhill.  The  original  nurseries  lie  to 
the  north  of  the  Glasgow  main  road,  on  a  gentle 
incline  with  a  southerly  aspect,  sheltered  by  Corstor¬ 
phine  Hill,  and  looking  away  to  the  Pentland  Hills, 
and  the  open  country  in  the  west — across  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  finest  arable  land  in  Scotland. 
Originally  the  valley  was  a  morass  which,  with 


which  Messrs.  Laird  have  raised  several  batches  01 
seedlings,  and  a  special  feature  has  been  made  by 
them  of  Clivias  at  Edinburgh  spring  show.  The  fine 
leathery  foliage  gives  the  plant  an  appearance  of 
healthy  substance,  while  as  a  house  plant  it  is 
distinctly  good. 

A  house  of  Stephanotis,  giving  promise  of 
thousands  of  trusses,  is  an  interesting  section. 
Palms  are  strongly  in  evidence  in  the  next  house, 
and  the  visitor  is  struck  with  the  extensive  character 
of  the  nursery  in  regard  to  this  species  of  plant  life. 
Specially  worthy  of  mention  is  Areca  sapida,  the 
New  Zealand  Kentia,  believed  to  be  the  only  Palm 
imported  from  that  colony.  In  habit  it  is  said  not  to 
be  a  rapid  grower  into  marketable  condition,  but 
although  of  comparatively  slow  growth  it  is  a  useful 
importation.  In  another  house  there  is  ample 
accommodation  for  the  propagation  of  Dahlias,  and 
here  we  find  a  relic  of  the  old  days  in  the  curiously- 


sorts,  including  a  huge  regiment  of  Elaine.  Soeur 
Melanie  is  a  sort  not  often  met  with.  As  an  old  variety 
“  it  has  done  the  State  some  service,”  but  it  is  still  with 
us  as  a  good  little  decorative  variety.  Then  we  have 
for  late  work  Blonde  Beauty,  very  useful  in  its  way, 
whilst  the  centre  section  of  the  house  is  flanked  with 
large  batches  of  the  yellow  Lady  Selborne. 

Here  also  we  have  some  large,  specimen  green¬ 
house  Rhododendrons  and  Camellias,  and  Messrs. 
Laird  are  evidently  in  the  belief  that  the  latter  flower 
will  again  some  day  regain  its  popularity.  They  are 
retaining  their  old  stock,  some  of  the  specimens 
being  exceptionally  large,  and  when  history  repeats 
itself  and  the  demand  for  Camellias  once  more  recurs, 
our  friends  will  be  in  an  excellent  position  to  cater 
for  the  desires  of  an  ever-changing  public.  Over¬ 
head  we  have  Roses,  all  of  lovely  appearance,  so  that 
every  available  inch  of  space  is  made  use  of. 

The  next  house  is  relegated  to  Kentias  of  the 
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ordinary  varieties,  all  of  very  healthy  and  robust 
appearance.  Yet  another  house  is  devoted  to  Ivies. 
Hedera  madeirensis  variegata,  one  of  the  sorts  raised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Osborne,  of  Fulham,  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  by  a  long  way  as  a 
decorative  Ivy.  In  this  house  we  also  see  thousands 
of  Begonias  at  rest  for  the  season,  and  the  seed  crop 
of  this  class  of  plants  has  this  year  been  an  excellent 
one. 

Following  the  houses  in  consecutive  order  we  find 
Latania  borbonica,  Phoenix  rupicola  and  Eucharis, 
with  the  foliage  wonderfully  rich,  and  in  colour 
excellent.  The  next  house  contains  seedling  Amaryllis 
with  the  parent  stock  at  rest.  Grown  in  moderate 
heat  there  is  usually  splendid  material  here  which 
Messrs.  Laird  customarily  draw  upon  largely  for 
the  spring  show  in  the  Waverley  Market.  Here 
also  we  find  Palms  in  embryo.  Another  house  is 
devoted  to  a  separate  branch  of  the  Palm  family, 
the  variety  more  largely  grown  being  Seaforthia 
elegans.  Outside  there  are  extensive  frames  utilised 
for  Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  grown  in  their 
thousands,  whilst  in  the  houses  beyond  we  find  an 
excellent  collection  of  stage  Auriculas  —  named 
varieties — a  collection  such  as  one  rarely  meets  with 
except  perhaps  at  Slough  Close  by  we  have  a 
house  of  the  Rose  Niphetos  and  wonderfully  flowering 
zonal  Pelargoniums  which  form  a  considerable  item 
in  the  cut  flower  department  ;  and  in  the  same  house 
we  find  huge  quantities  of  the  pot  roots  of  Dahlias 
in  readiness  for  spring  delivery,  many  growers  pre¬ 
ferring  these  to  the  roots  lifted  from  the  ground,  and 
sent  out  somewhat  later  in  the  season. 

Outdoors  there  is  a  handsome  brake  of  seedling 
Larch  ;  although  the  forest  tree  department  is  con¬ 
fined  mainly  to  the  nursery  of  Beechwood  Mains, 
some  few  varieties  are  always  grown  here  in  this 
sheltered  spot  as  a  reserve  stock  in  case  of  failure 
from  the  frost,  or  otherwise,  of  the  big  plantations 
away  in  the  valley.  Dahlias  for  exhibition  purposes 
are  largely  grown  in  season,  and  there  is  also  an 
extensive  assortment  of  Conifers.  In  the  older 
portion  of  the  nursery  are  situated  the  bothie^;  and 
an  interesting  relic  of  the  past  is  the  “  auld  hoose 
at  hame  ”  with  its  old  associations  and  interesting 
history. 

Having  thus  pretty  well  exhausted  our  survey  of 
the  Pinkhill  Nursery  pert,  we  proceed  across  the  way 
to  the  handsome  modern  additions  which  have  been 
erected  and  which  now  make  the  Pinkhill  Nursery 
one  of  the  best  developed  and  fully  equipped 
establishments  in  the  kingdom.  This  has  largely 
come  about  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
builder  in  the  Haymarket  district  of  Edinburgh, 
where  the  winter  garden  was  formerly  situated. 
The  main  portion  of  the  glass  previously  there  has 
been  removed  to  Pinkhill,  and,  with  considerable 
additions,  now  forms  an  imposing  range  of  glass  on 
the  south  side  of  the  main  road,  having'a  frontage  of 
over  200ft  Coming  from  the  direction  of  Edinburgh 
we  reach  the  commercial  offices  of  the  firm,  now  in 
course  of  reconstruction  in  the  old  baronial  style  of 
architecture.  Some  few  months  ago  the  office  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  fortunately  the  disaster  was 
confined  to  the  building  itself  and  did  not  appreciably 
affect  the  glass-houses  adjoining. 

The  new  erection,  when  complete,  will  be  a  very 
handsome  and  excellently-fitted  department,  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  high  standard  which  this  firm  has 
Attained  in  the  ^history  of  the  world’s  commercial 
successes.  Issuing  from  the  offices  through  French 
windows,  w»  enter  a  moderately  warm  house,  con¬ 
taining  principally  decorative  plants.  On  the  right 
is  a  fine  block  of  Bamboos  (Bambusa  falcatavar), 
denoting  the  popularity  of  the  Bamboo,  the  graceful 
character  of  which  makes  it  one  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  novelties  in  house  decoration.  Coloured 
Dracaenas  in  great  variety,  and  Ficus  elastica 
variegata  in  handsome  forms  are  also  very  well 
done.  Aralia  Sieboldii  variegata  is  a  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  its  kind.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Aspidistra  lurida  variegata.  The  Ophiopogon  is 
well  known  in  the  London  trade  as  being  amongst 
the  hardiest  and  most  useful  of  decorative  plants. 
Here  we  notice  a  form  not  often  met  with,  O.spicata, 
which  is  dwarfer  in  growth  and  has  rather  more  of 
the  silvery  character  than  the  familiar  golden 
foliage. 

Proceeding,  we  enter  the  main  house,  which  is  a 
show  conservatory  of  very  handsome  proportions, 
with  lantern  roof  and  gabled  entrance.  Of  ample 
dimensions  (30  ft.  by  50  ft.),  it  fronts  the  main  road 


leading  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow.  On  either  side 
of  the  doorway  are  graceful  Palms,  and  the  stages 
are  replete  with  all  that  is  choice  and  in  season  in 
the  way  of  flowering  plants,  such  as  Ericas  and 
Solanums,  beautifully  berried.  Salvia  splendens,  of 
petite  and  chaste  appearance,  provides  a  really 
beautiful  scarlet,  and  being  of  such  easy  growth  it 
seems  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  frequently  met 
with.  The  familiar  Lilium  Harrisii  is  here,  and 
Camellias  are  again  in  evidence  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  banked  up  with  Chrysanthemums,  Dracaenas, 
and  Sweet  Bays,  the  effect  produced  being  one  of 
striking  character,  and  the  whole  forming  a  flower 
show  on  its  own  account.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  a  very  choice  subject  in  Juniperus  bermudiensis, 
which  to  all  appearance  has  the  making  of  a  useful 
hardy  decorative  plant,  graceful  in  character,  with  a 
wealth  of  green  foliage,  and,  judging  from  the  stock 
which  Messrs.  Laird  are  propagating,  they  intend 
that  it  should  take  a  prominent  place. 

The  house  is  conveniently  furnished  with  garden 
seats,  andon  theoccasion  of  our  visit  formed  a  rendez¬ 
vous  of  many  eminent  horticulturists, both  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Noticeable  also  on  one  of  the  side  stages  was  a 
collection  of  Cannas,  which,  although  the  season  is 
so  far  advanced,  were  still  flowering,  and  thoroughly 
deserved  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  about 
this  class  in  recent  times.  Some  of  the  best  sorts 
of  winter  flowering  Carnations  are  grouped 
around  the  door  which  leads  us  to  the  third  building, 
named  the  "  New  Holland  House.”  In  the  present 
day  this  section  of  nursery  work  is  neglected  more 
often  than  not.  It  is  seldom  any  nurseryman  pretends 
to  keep  a  few — far  less  a  collection.  Here  we  have 
them  in  variety,  and  this  house  particularly  is  not 
the  least  interesting  one  of  those  we  have  already  ia- 
spected  and  that  still  remain  to  be  visited. 

Beneath  the  flooring  of  the  range  of  houses  just 
mentioned — the  floor  being  constructed  of  hung 
concrete — are  situated  the  stabling  and  some  of  fehe 
packing  rooms,  of  which  more  may  be  said  pre¬ 
sently.  Descending  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  lower 
level  we  enter  upon  an  inspection  of  another  eight 
houses,  of  which  we  have  only  room  to  make  brief 
mention.  The  first  is  the  Pelargonium  house,  partly 
tenanted  by  Indian  Azaleas  at  the  moment  of  our 
visit.  Next  we  come  to  an  elevated,  span-roofed 
Palm  house,  possessing  all  the  essentials  of  a  beau- 
ideal  home  for  these  graceful  and  handsome  speci¬ 
mens.  Heat,  shade,  and  moisture — -these  are  three 
essential  conditions  necessary  in  Palm  cultivation, 
and  from  the  really  magnificent  appearance  of  the 
specimens  before  us  the  house  fully  carries  out  the 
intention  of  the  designer. 

Palms  are  grown  in  several  of  the  other  houses,  but 
here  is  the  parent  collection,  suitably  grouped  for 
public  inspection,  the  house  measuring45  ft.  by  60ft., 
and  it  is  here  that  we  see  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
many  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  Palms  already  viewed 
at  shows  in  the  Waverley  Market.  Indeed,  we  imagine 
that  so  familiar  must  the  plants  have  become  to  the 
venue  of  the  Edinburgh  shows  that  in  case  of  necessity 
they  might  almost  be  trusted  to  find  the  way  there 
themselves. 

Again  we  arrive  at  a  range  of  50  ft.  houses,  six  in 
number,  the  first  of  which  is  the  propagating  pit, 
where  we  see  in  their  babyhood  a  collection  of  the 
various  plants  already  mentioned.  Number  two  is 
an  intermediate  house.  In  passing,  we  notice  a  very 
useful  variety  of  bedding  plants  likely  to  be  in  re¬ 
quest.  Abutilon  Souvenir  de  Bonn  is  a  beautiful 
decorative  variety  of  rapid  growth  with  charmingly 
variegated  foliage,  and  a  broad  margin  of  white  to 
the  leaves.  The  third  house  is  a  general  stove. 
Here  are  Crotons  in  variety,  looking  grand  ;  and  a 
nice  batch  of  the  recentlj'-introduced  Golden  Ring 
is  an  exquisite  picture,  the  variety  being  probably 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  new  ones.  Amongst  the 
Dracaenas,  it  is  well  known  that  Messrs  Laird  raised 
and  distributed  the  best  varieties  of  the  narrow¬ 
leaved  section.  Mrs.  D.  P.  Laird,  Miss  Glendinning 
and  Princess  May  are  the  names  of  some  of  the 
choicest.  For  some  years  this  department  was 
under  the  care  of  a  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  F.  Bause, 
and  the  successful  way  in  which  he  raised  them  is  in 
evidence  to-day.  The  same  grower,  en  passant,  is  the 
raiser  of  the  new  Chrysanthemum  Philadelphia. 

Some  of  the  Palms  in  this  house  are  scarce,  and 
indeed  rare,  including  Phoenix  Roebellini,  Kentia 
fosteriana  and  Ptychoraphis  augusta.  Another  is 
Ceroxylon  niveum,  of  peculiar  appearance ;  but 


there  is  a  strong  character  and  elegance  about  them 
all  that  commands  the  admiration  of  even  the  most 
casual  visitor.  The  next  house  is  filled  with  green¬ 
house  Ferns,  comprising  all  the  species  that  we  could 
wish  to  see  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  are  lined 
with  Booty’s  Tiles — of  Harrogate — clad  with  a 
mantle  of  green  that  is  pretty  as  it  is  uncommon. 
It  is  a  little  surprising  that  more  of  these  are  not 
met  with  elsewhere,  seeing  that  it  is  such  a  simple 
yet  effective  method  of  greenhouse  decoration. 
House  No.  5  is  used  as  a  Begonia  house  in  summer, 
but  is  now  filled  with  Cyclamen,  Bouvardias, 
Cinerarias  and  Marguerites,  all  of  a  healthy 
appearance  and  in  excellent  order  ;  whilst  in  the 
sixth  house  we  meet  with  an  excellent  collection  of 
exotic  Ferns.  Here  is  a  batch  of  Coelogyne  cristata, 
a  variety  of  considerable  use  wherever  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  choice  winter  flowers.  Adiantum 
cuneatum  is  in  fine  form.  A  pretty  new  one  of 
bold  character  is  Asplenium  marginatum,  with  large, 
bold,  yet  delicately  green  foliage.  Another  large 
house,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  Palm  house  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  contains  large  specimen  Azaleas,  tree 
Ferns,  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  Lapagerias,  and 
a  large  selection  of  greenhouse  climbers  in  choice 
variety. 

In  all  there  is  a  matter  of  sixty  or  seventy  acres  of 
these  nurseries  with  a  large  staff  of  men  regularly 
occupied.  Beyond  the  houses  is  the  ground  devoted 
to  the  fruit  tree  department ;  and  still  further  beyond 
can  be  discerned  in  the  fast-fading  light  the  big  plan¬ 
tation  of  forest  trees  which  really  deserve  a  chapter 
to  themselves.  However,  space  and  time  forbid. 

Beneath  the  main  range  of  the  houses  fronting  the 
roadway  are  situated  the  joiner’s  shops  and  some  of 
the  packing  rooms,  replete  with  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  for  carrying  out  and  dispatching  the  daily 
orders.  There  are  also  additional  packing  sheds  on 
the  other  side  of  the  nursery  with  loading  banks  of 
special  construction,  whilst  cut  flowers  and  bouquet 
rooms  offer  a  delightful  and  refreshing  sight. 
Stables,  cart-sheds,  cottages  for  the  workmen  and  so 
forth,  all  indicate  the  development  which  Messrs. 
Laird  have  reached  in  their  business,  and  when  we 
say  that  we  are  strongly  impressed  that  at  Pink¬ 
hill  we  have  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  one 
of  the  best  furnished  establishments  we  remember 
to  have  seen,  we  shall  be  doing  but  simple 
justice  to  the  firm,  whose  continued  success 
is  a  matter  which  is  fully  assured  whilst  the  direction 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  present  proprietors.  We 
have  to  thank  Mr.  David  P.  Laird  and  Mr.  Robert 
Laird  for  their  extreme  courtesy,  and  any  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  visiting  Scotland  will  be  assured 
of  a  very  hearty  welcome  at  Pinkhill,  in  sight  of  the 
Pentlands. 

- — J- - 

HYBRID  BEGONIAS. 

My  traducer,  p.  194,  is  evidently  very  angry  with  me, 
but  offers  no  excuse  for  his  anonymous  criticism, 
save  and  except  his  canting  boast  of  meretri¬ 
cious  modesty:  Pshaw  !  Self  praise  is  never  any 
recommendation.  Personally  I  am  fond  of  fireworks, 
and  a  few  fiery  scintillations  now  and  again  serve  to 
amuse  your  readers  ;  it  is,  however,  hardly  wise  of 
him  to  exhibit  so  much  spleen,  as  in  consequence 
some  of  my  friends  already  consider  his  guns  are 
only  pop-guns  after  all,  and  that  his  taunts  on 
monetary  matters  do  not  display  good  breeding ; 
another  said  that  his  wit  is  somewhat  laboured,  and 
his  English  not  of  the  best ;  "Well,”  saidhe,  "youknow 
the  sort  of  English  that  1  mean.”  Another,  more  face¬ 
tious  than  the  last,  informed  me  that  once  upon  a  time 
a  man  believed  himself  to  be  the  pluralis  majesticus — 
judge  and  jury  combined,  and  wrote  of  himself,  "  We 
are  many.”  When  very  soon  the  world  said  :  “  This 
man  is  mad  "  ;  whereupon  I  capped  this  story,  by 
saying  :  “  It  is  written  that  all  men  are  mad,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  degree.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  ”  No  one 
but  an  anonymous  critic,  ashamed  of  his  proper 
name,  would  twist  my  statements  as  this  professed 
"  Lover  of  the  Begonia  ”  has  done,  and,  with  a  view 
of  saving  your  valuable  space,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  my  previous  notes  at  p.  126  and  180. 

So  far,  very- good  ;  now  for  a  rattling  broadside,  and 
let  the  cannons  roar,  along  the  distant  shore.  The 
oldest  catalogue  I  have  is  dated  1847,  “of  new, 
rare,  and  choice  plants  cultivated  and  sold  by 
Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,"  and  in  it  several  sorts  of 
Begonias  are  offered  ;  the  next  is  dated  1S59,  and  in 
it  more  Begonias  are  offered  ;  and  the  next,  which  I 
herewith  beg  to  hand  you,  is  not  dated,  but  so  far 
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as  my  memory  serves  me  was  either  the  last  of  old 
Mr.  Pince’s  catalogues,  or  the  f:rst  of  his  successor's 
— the  late  Dr.  Woodman — and  in  it,  at  p.  6,  you  will 
observe,  as  stated  in  my  former  note,  that  B. 
Woodmanii  is  fully  described,  and  quoted  at  ios.  6d. 
each,  which  indicates  that  this  famous  hybrid  had 
probably  been  offered  in  a  previous  list,  as  at  that 
time  our  novelties,  when  offered  for  the  first  time, 
were  quoted  at  21s.  each  at  least. 

Anyhow,  I  started  at  the  Exeter  Nursery  under 
Mr.  Pope  in  the  propagating  department  consisting 
of  many  houses  in  March,  1868,  and  can  remember 
that  Begonias,  among  others,  were  cultivated  there  at 
that  time  and  grown  well,  too.  During  the  last  portion 
of  my  long  connection  with  the  Exeter  Nursery  I 
had  the  honour  of  representing  the  firm,  calling 
regularly  at  most  gardens  in  nine  counties,  besides 
annual  visits  to  London  and  the  great  flower  shows ; 
so  was  in  touch  with  many  collections  of  Begonias 
in  divers  places,  and  their  pedigrees,  and  do  not 
remember  a  single  instance  where  the  B.  boliviensis 
type  was  aimed  for.  By  the  way,  as  “  Lover  of  the 
Begonia  ”  assumes  to  know  so  many  family  secrets, 
perhaps  he  will  condescend  to  tell  me  how  much  B. 
boliviensis  has  to  do  with  the  present  race  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  of  gardens.  A  parting 
shot  and  I  have  done.  The  late  Mr.  Pince  was,  in 
in  his  day,  a  veritable  giant  in  horticulture,  and  a 
landscape  gardener  of  rare  ability.  He  died  in  1871, 
after  a  long  and  useful  life,  and  was  buried  in  the 
family  vault  in  Ide  churchyard,  beside  his  wife,  who 
had  gone  over  to  the  majority  some  years  before. 
There  is  also  a  handsome  brass  plate  inside  the 
church  to  Mr.  Pince's  memory.  This  quaint  old 
village  is  in  the  midst  of  most  beautiful  undulating 
pastoral  scenery,  under  the  shelter  of  the  famous 
Haldon  Hills,  within  easy  walking  distance  of 
Exeter,  and  nowhere  do  the  birds  sing  more  sweetly. 
When  Mr.  Pince  died  the  great  Exeter  Nursery  with 
its  enormous  collection  of  exotic  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers,  together  with  its  village  of  con¬ 
servatories,  dwelling  houses,  horticultural  building, 
factory,  cash  invested  in  the  public  funds,  goodwill, 
and  many  broad  acres  of  freehold  land  in  two 
parishes,  were  roughly  estimated  at  £100,000. 
Cock-a-doodle-do !  Mr.  Lover  of  the  Begonia. — 
IV,  Napper,  Chelsea. 

- - 

ARDDARROCH. 

The  lovely  residence  of  R.  B.  White,  Esq.,  is 
situated  some  three  miles  from  Garelochhead,  in 
close  proximity  to  Loch  Long,  amidst  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  romantic  scenery  in  Scotland.  The 
pleasure  grounds  come  right  down  to  the  Loch  side. 
Passing  along  a  gravel  walk  that  goes  from  end  to 
end  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  I  obtained  some  splendid 
views  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  entirely 
baffles  description.  In  the  pleasure  grounds  at 
Arddarroch  there  are  many  subjects  worthy  of  note  ; 
now  it  may  be  a  huge  Araucaria  towering  to  a  height 
of  50  ft.,  and  furnished  with  leaves  from  base  to 
apex  ;  a  little  further  on  will  be  seen  some  grand 
beds  of  Azalea  mollis,  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  and 
set  with  tens  of  thousands  of  flower  buds.  During 
early  spring  these  beds  are  a  sight  well  worth  seeing. 
Rhododendrons  find  a  happy  home  here  ;  in  no 
place  have  I  seen  them  equalled  except  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Swansea. 

Having  visited  the  pleasure  grounds,  I  was  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  Orchid  houses  by  Mr.  White. 
The  first  house  we  entered  was  full  of  Cattleyas  and 
Laelias,  all  in  the  pink  of  health,  and  mostly  all  in 
flower  sheath  or  bud.  In  passing  through  I  noted 
some  grand  specimens  of  the  following : — Cattleya 
Skinneri  alba,  a  very  fine  plant  with  numerous 
flower  sheaths,  and  in  robust  health.  Cattleya 
Mendelli  (Mrs.  Brooman  White)  is  one  of  the  finest 
Cattleyas  in  existence,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure 
white,  the  lip  being  dark  crimson.  A  little  further 
on,  suspended  from  the  roof,  was  Cattleya  Mendelli 
(Duchess  of  Montrose),  a  superb  variety  also,  but 
not  equal  to  C.  M.  Mrs.  Brooman  White.  Cattleya 
aurea  does  well  at  Arddarroch,  I  have. seldom  seen  a 
finer  lot.  Amongst  the  aureas  I  noticed  a  superb 
plant  of  Cattleya  gigas  hardyana.  This  plant  was 
imported  along  with  the  aureas  some  two  years  ago. 
Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  Cattleyas 
cannot  be  so  well  grown  in  the  north  as  in  the  south, 
but,  were  they  to  see  Mr.  White's  Cattleyas,  I  am 
certain  that  they  would  change  their  minds.  In  this 
house  also  I  noticed  a  wonderful  lot  of  Cattleya 


mossiae,  C.  Mendelli,  C.  Schroderae,  C.  Trianaei,  all 
in  sheath,  and  a  grand  lot  of  Cattleya  labiata  in 
flower.  Amongst  the  Cattleya  labiata  in  flower  I 
noticed  a  real  gem,  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals 
and  crimson  lip. 

We  now  pass  into  the  intermediate  house,  where 
all  the  Vandas  are  growing.  I  was  rather  surprised 
to  find  Vanda  Sanderiana  quite  at  home  in  this 
house;  it  is  usually  seen  in  the  stove.  In  this  house 
also  were  some  remarkable  Cymbidiums,  Sobralias, 
Laelia  anceps,  fine  plants  in  spike ;  L.  a.  Williamsii, 
L.  a.  sanderiana,  L.  a.  Schroderae,  likewise  in  spike. 
Cattleya  citrina  was  growing  in  pans  suspended  from 
the  roof ;  a  finer  lot  I  have  not  seen  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

Moving  onwards,  we  come  to  the  Odontoglossum 
house.  Here  are  many  real  gems ;  for  health  and 
vigour  they  cannot  be  beaten  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.  I  made  a  few  notes  in  passing  through  of 
some  of  the  leading  varieties— viz.,  Odontoglossum 
elegans,  O.  wilckeanum,  O.  wilckeanum  album,  O. 
arnoldianum,  O.  aspersum,  etc.  There  are  other 
three  Odontoglossum  houses  at  Arddarroch 
absolutely  packed  with  plants.  I  would  think  at 
the  very  least  there  must  be  upwards  of  20,000 
plants  in  the  three  houses,  for  the  most  part 
unflowered.  A  finer  lot  of  Odontoglossums  one 
could  not  wish  to  see.  The  Cypripedium  and 
Dendrobium  houses  contain  many  gems  of  the  latest 
introduction,  all  in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  truly  a 
credit  to  both  employer  and  employed. — J .  McNab. 
- - 

NOTES  FROM  OAKWOOD. 

I  do  not  send  the  usual  account  of  our  Lilies,  as 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  to  note  about  them. 
Lilium  auratum  was  especially  fine  in  rather  damp 
soil  in  the  wood,  and  poor  in  the  drier  soil  of  the 
hill,  owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather.  I  think  Eulalias 
are  not  enough  grown  ;  a  good  clump  is  always  a 
pretty  object,  and  when  the  autumn  frosts  cut  the 
flowers  that  are  out,  Eulalias  still  show  well  for  a 
time  ;  besides  the  graceful  leaves,  the  flowers  make 
very  pretty  winter  decoration.  I  bought  some  sent 
from  Japan,  not  knowing  what  plant  produced  them 
till  our  Eulalia  zebrina  bloomed.  This  has  flowered 
very  well  this  season,  and  E.  gracillima  or  E. 
univittata  has  had  a  few  flowers  with  us  for  the  first 
time.  Eulalia  japonica  variegata  has  not  flowered. 
I  believe  E.  zebrina  is  the  only  one  which  can  be 
relied  on  for  flowers. 

The  short  frost  cut  up  Liquidambar  a  little  ;  the 
leaves  are  beautiful  but  not  quite  up  to  the  usual 
colour.  Aponogeton  distachyon  is  flowering  well ;  we 
have  many  Primroses  and  Gentianellas  in  bloom.  Iris 
Vartani  has  been  beautiful.  Gaultheria  procumbens 
clothing  the  side  of  ditches,  and  on  banks  in  full  sun 
is  always  pretty,  the  red  fruit  taking  the  place  of 
flowers.  The  North  American  Cranberry  (Oxycoccus 
macrocarpus)  at  the  sides  of  a  pend  makes  a  pretty 
contrast  and  has  fruited  very  freely.  The  fruit  is 
excellent  stewed,  and  in  tarts  I  think  better,  from  being 
fresher  than  the  imported  fruits  of  the  American 
Cranberry. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge 
Heath. 


GRAPES  NOT  DISTINCT. 

I  have  read  a  deal  on  this  subject  at  different 
periods,  and  of  late  many  Grape  growers  are 
exercising  their  minds  as  to  the  identity  or  distinct¬ 
ness  of  Cooper's  Black  with  Gros  Moroc.  My 
opinion  is  there  are  two  sorts,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
many  have  only  the  one,  under  two  names  While 
adjudicating  lately  at  the  fine  show  (Ulster),  held  in 
Belfast,  there  was  an  exhibit  of  Cooper's  Black, 
from  Lord  Downshire’s  gardens,  at  Hillsborough 
Castle,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bradshaw’s  gardener.  I 
carefully  examined  the  variety  on  all  its  points, 
namely,  the  very  round  berries,  such  as  distinguish 
the  variety  from  Gros  Moroc,  and,  its  worthless 
character,  except  its  beautiful  appearance.  The 
examples  referred  to  were  perfect  with  bloom,  and  I 
believe,  as  others  have  done,  that  the  “  two  varieties 
are  not  alike,  as  they  are  spoken  of,”  but  have 
thought  the  same  varieties  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  same  exhibit.  We  know  some  friends  who  affirm 
that  they  are  the  same  ;  but,  I  fear  the  matter  may 
be  explained,  as  an  old  friend  of  ours  did  (in  a 
provincial  town  in  East  Anglia),  with  Daniel 
O'Rourke  and  Sangster’s  No.  1  Peas.  He  sold  them 
out  of  the  same  bag ;  and  we  know  some  nursery 
friends  who  are  led  to  believe  that  certain  fruits 


are  the  same.  Bowood  Muscat  Grape,  where  it  can 
be  found  true,  I  believe  to  be  distinct  from  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  I  saw  the  first  examples  of  it  many 
years  ago  at  Bowood,  while  a  youngster  in  Wiltshire, 
and  saw  the  first  2,000  vines  propagated  for  the  late 
Mr.  Spencer,  (who  sent  it  out)  and  many  years  after¬ 
wards  grew  it  in  a  vinery  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
showing  its  features  in  very  distinct  form  ;  but  it 
has  so  often  been  mixed  wiih  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  it  true.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Trebbiano  Grape  and  Rasin  de  Calabar. 
Though  distinct,  we  have  seen  them  frequently 
exhibited  under  each  other's  names,  I  know  five 
varieties  of  Black  Hamburgh,  distinct  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  but,  would  suggest  that  none  of  these 
should  be  exhibited  in  the  same  classes  as  distinct 
varieties  of  each. — M .  Temple,  Stirlingshire. 

- «*■ - 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

Annual  Dinner  and  Presentation  of  Pfizes. 
On  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week,  after  we  had 
gone  to  press,  the  annual  dinner  of  this  popular 
floricultural  society,  took  place  in  the  large  hall  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  who  was  supported  by  Dr. 
Grigg,  Dr.  Althans,  W.  Forsyth,  Esq.,  E.  W. 
Sowerby,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  R.  Ballantine,  Esq.,  the  officers  of  the 
society,  and  members  and  friends  to  the  number  of 
125.  The  dinner  tables  were  exquisitely  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  while  the  grouping  of  flowers  and 
foliage  around  the  prize  trophies  on  view  behind  the 
presidential  chair  was  of  the  most  pleasing 
character. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured, 
the  president  gave  “  Continued  success  to  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.”  He  then  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  uses  of  flowers  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  fine  arts,  poetry,  painting, 
architecture  and  music,  and  spoke  at  some  leDgth 
about  China,  from  whence  the  Chrysanthemum  was 
introduced.  “Now,  gentlemen,”  he  concluded, 
“  before  I  ask  you  to  do  honour  to  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  next  year  is 
the  jubilee  of  our  society,  and  that  it  is  very  properly 
proposed  to  celebrate  that  event  in  a  manner  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  interest  and  importance.  And 
when  we  look  back  on  its  achievements  in  the  past, 
and  the  succession  of  brilliant  shows  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  culminating  by  an  ever-increasing  crescendo 
in  the  unrivalled  exhibition  of  the  present  year,  we 
may  not  doubt  that  the  same  enthusiasm,  tne  same 
emulation,  the  same  earnest  endeavour  will  render 
such  celebration  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Past 
successes  are  a  guarantee  that  in  the  same  capable 
hands  and  with  the  same  singleness  of  purpose,  your 
secretary  and  the  executive  committee  may  be  safely 
trusted  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  the  contem¬ 
plated  arrangements  for  the  due  celebration  of  the 
jubilee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
And  I  feel  sure  that  everyone  here  present  will  use 
his  best  endeavour  to  ensure  success  in  the  coming 
great  celebration.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  drink  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.”  The  response  to  this  toast  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  vice-chairman  of  the 
committee,  gave  “  The  Affiliated  Societies,”  which  he 
considered  the  bulwarks  of  the  parent  society, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  the  means  of  keeping  the 
work  of  the  society  before  the  Chrysanthemum- 
loving  public,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  There  were 
now  1 12  societies  on  the  roll,  others  seeking  early 
election,  and  he  hoped  that  continued  prosperity 
would  attend  the  efforts  of  them  all  in  the  special 
work  they  had  in  hand.  The  toast  was  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Weeks,  secretary  of  the  Bromley  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society.  The  winners  of  the  principal 
prizes  at  the  late  show  then  received  their  respective 
trophies  from  the  hands  of  the  president,  each 
receiving  a  round  of  applause  from  the  assembled 
company.  Mr.  Henry  Cannell  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones 
met  with  specially  enthusiastic  receptions,  but  the 
lion  of  the  evening  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lees,  who  won  both  the  Holmes  Memorial  Cup  and 
also  secured  the  Challenge  Shield  for  the  Southgate 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  His  later  triumph  at 
Edinburgh  was  also  remembered,  and  round  after 
round  of  cheers  greeted  his  appearance  before  the 
president. 
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The  secretary,  Mr,  Richard  Dean,  next  proceeded 
to  make  his  brief  annual  statement  as  to  the  position 
of  the  society  generally,  and  congratulated  his 
hearers  upon  its  continued  prosperity.  During  the 
present  year  they  had  elected  115  members  and  five 
Fellows,  and  had  admitted  seven  societies  into 
affiliation,  while  their  exhibition  all  round  had  been 
better  than  ever.  With  regard  to  the  last  show 
their  good  friend,  Mr.  Taylor,  had  given  him  the  result 
of  his  annual  stocktaking  among  the  flowers  exhibited 
and  it  would  doubtless  interest  the  members  to  know 
that  the  total  number  of  cut  blooms  staged  for  com¬ 
petition  was  3,720,  comprising  1,950  Japanese  in  203 
varieties,  594  incurved  in  76  varieties,  and  1,174 
blooms  in  other  sections.  The  varieties  staged  in 
the  greatest  numbers  were  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  113 
times;  Viviand  Morel,  99 ;  Sunflower,  90;  Charles 
Davis,  88 ;  Mdlle.  Therese  Rey,  55  ;  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  61  times. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  B.  Wynne, 
then  proposed  “The  Health  of  the  President,”  remark¬ 
ing  that  it  was  a  fortunate  day  for  the  society  when 
Sir  Edwin  Saunders  did  them  the  honour  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  office  he  held.  Their  president  had  taken 
the  keenest  interest  in  the  management  of  the  society 
since  he  came  among  them,  and  had  been  a  most 
generous  supporter  of  their  prize  fund.  His  last 
special  prize,  the  handsome  clock  won  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  out  two  such 
groups  as  had  never  before  been  seen  at  the  Aquarium, 
and  in  bringing  about  a  welcome  departure  from  the 
old  style  groups,  had  done  the  society  a  service,  the 
good  effects  of  which  would  be  felt  at  each  succeed¬ 
ing  show.  He  hoped  and  believed  that  their 
president  had  himself  derived  some  amount  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  his  connection  with 
their  society,  for  he  had  seen  it  steadily  grow  in 
numbers  and  prosperity,  and  its  exhibitions  increase 
in  beauty  and  extent  each  succeeding  year,  until  at 
their  last  show  they  had  had  such  a  display  as  the 
most  sanguine  among  them  ten  years  ago  could  not 
have  anticipated.  If  what  they  had  seen  in  this,  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  the  society’s  existence  was  to  be 
taken  as  a  foretaste  of  the  future,  what  might  they 
not  reasonably  anticipate  next  year,  when  they  would 
celebrate  the  society's  jubilee,  with  their  greatly 
enhanced  prize  list  ?  Present  appearances  indicated 
that  they  were  in  for  a  magnificent  success,  and  it 
was  his  most  earnest  wish  that  they  might  all  be 
spared  to  meet  their  president  twelve  months  hence, 
and  at  their  jubilee  banquet  to  congratulate  each 
other  on  the  triumphant  success  which  they  meant 
to  achieve.  The  toast  was  received  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  and  accorded  musical  honours. 

The  president  having  gracefully  acknowledged  the 
compliments,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Aquarium  Company,  gave  “  The  Vice-presi¬ 
dents  and  other  Officers,”  which  was  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  chairman  of  the  floral  committee, 
and  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  foreign  corresponding 
secretary.  Mr.  A.  E  Stubbs,  Ipswich,  proposed  “The 
Donors  of  Special  Prizes,”  which  was  responded 
to  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cutbush.  “  The  Visitors  ”  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Ward  and  responded  to  by 
Dr.  Grigg  and  Mr.  Sowerby,  and  “  The  Press,” 
given  by  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  was  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis. 

- — - 

OCCASIONAL  NOTES  FROM  THE 
WEST. 

I  cannot  recollect  a  season  when  change  has 
followed  change  in  such  rapid  succession.  In  one 
month  we  have  clearly  passed  through  three  seasons 
— a  hot  summer,  a  keen  autumn,  and  all  that  could 
be  expected  of  a  severe  winter.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
the  West  is  concerned,  many  years  have  passed  since 
such  altogether  severe  weatner  as  we  had  recently 
has  been  experienced  even  at  Christmas  or  after. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how  much  this 
inclement  weather  has  affected  the  fruit  trees,  which, 
in  abundance,  are  still  laden  with  Apples,  in  many 
cases  a  second  blooming.  Matters  gardening,  indeed, 
are  quite  reversed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  the  weather  was  very  bad 
in  the  West.  The  result  of  this  was  most  disastrous 
to  the  Scilly  flowers.  This  was  shown  to  be  the 
case  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  steamship  company 
which  carries  the  flowers  from  Scilly  to  Penzance. 
In  the  directors’  report  mention  was  made  as 
follows  : — “The  falling  off  in  the  flower  traffic  was 
this  year  very  considerable.” 


Considering  all  things,  perhaps  gardeners  in  the 
West  of  England  have  had  up  to  the  present  less  to 
complain  of  than  those  in  the  Midlands.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  vegetables  sent  to  the  London  markets  has 
been  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  the  “  extraordinary 
growths”  more  so.  I  learn  just  now  that  a  resident 
of  Bideford  has  drawn  Carrots  from  his  garden 
weighing  6f  lbs.  each,  and  that  over  a  score  weighed 
6  lbs  each.  This  is  a  good  sample  of  what  is  being 
done. 

By  far  the  most  important  recent  event  has 
been  the  opening  of  Devonport  Park,  which  has  been 
acquired  by  the  town,  and  laid  out  with  the  choicest 
trees,  shrubs,  and  annuals  at  a  cost  of  £10.000.  A 
tree  was  planted  by  the  mayor  to  commemorate  the 
event,  and  similar  to  the  Ilex  Oak  planted  by  the 
mayor  when  the  first  sod  was  cut.  The  grass  plots 
have  been  relaid  and  planted  by  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  of  Exeter,  to  whom  great  praise  is  due  for  the 
skill  and  judgment  exhibited.  The  paths  have  been 
constructed  so  that  the  water  is  led  to  the  sewers 
through  Willoughby’s  patent  sewers,  which  also 
prevent  the  escape  of  sewer  gas. — Observer. 

- -I- - 

DAFFODILS  AND  AMATEUR’S  ENGLISH 
SHOW  TULIPS. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son’s  outside  sheet  advertisement, 
which  appears  in  The  Gardening  World  for  the 
9th  ult.,  called  to  my  mind  the  report  in  the  same 
paper,  p.  636,  June  1st  last,  in  respect  to  a  visit 
which  had  been  made  to  this  firm’s  nursery  grounds 
at  Long  Ditton,  where,  as  the  writer  remarks, 
Daffodils  and  the  Amateur’s  English  Show  Tulips 
are  cultivated  by  the  acre.  This  can  be  easily 
imagined  when  it  is  explained  that  in  Daffodils  alone 
they  have  over  550  varieties,  and  they  have 
nearly  50,000  bulbs  of  the  Amateur's  English  Show 
Tulips,  in  probably  over  250  different  varieties.  All 
these  witnessed  in  full  bloom  would  present  a 
glorious  sight  better  imagined  than  explained  ! 
Being  an  old  cultivator  of  the  English  Show  Tulip 
I  know  well  the  delight  and  pleasure  a  good  bed  of 
these  produce  to  the  grower,  or  to  anyone  who  has 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  well-grown  bed  blooming 
in  a  state  of  perfection. 

The  stately  forms  of  the  blooms  and  the  exquisite 
markings  which  constitute  the  feathers  and  the 
flames,  are  really  marvellously  grand.  The  late 
Doctor  Hardy  once,  in  my  presence,  asked  an  artist 
who  was  inspecting  the  doctor’s  Tulips  when  in 
bloom,  if  he  could  paint  for  him  a  true  representation 
of  a  feathered  Rose  named  "  Kate  Connors,”  and  the 
artist  remarked  that  he  could  not,  for  he  could  neither 
produce  the  exact  tint  of  colour  nor  the  refinement  in 
the  feathering. 

Amateur  florists,  who  may  venture  to  give  the 
English  Show  Tulips  a  trial,  will  never  regret  taking 
such  a  step  after  they  once  witness  a  collection  in 
bloom  which  has  been  fairly  well  grown  ;  and  as 
the  present  is  the  time  for  planting,  no  delay  should 
occur  in  getting  the  bulbs  on  the  ground.  According 
to  Barr  &  Son’s  advertisement  a  collection  can  be 
obtained  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  Daffodils  cannot  boast  of  the  gorgeous  colours 
of  the  English  Show  Tulip,  but  they  can  pride  them¬ 
selves  of  delicate  and  graceful  shapes ;  and  such 
varieties  as  the  Emperor,  Empress,  Sir  Watkin, 
Barrii  Conspicuous,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention,  will  thoroughly  reward  all  who  will  give 
them  a  place  amongst  the  “  gems  ”  of  their  gardens. 
— James  Thurstan,  The  Green,  Cannock,  Nov.  14 th,  1895. 
- - 

ARDENING  IflSCELLANY. 


RICH ARDIAS  IN  SMALL  POTS. 

Often  enough  we  hear  it  urged  against  Richardias 
that  they  require  such  large  pots  to  grow  in,  and  as  a 
natural  result  take  up  such  a  lot  of  room  that  it  is 
only  those  who  have  good-sized  greenhouses  that  can 
look  after  them  properly.  This,  however,  is  a 
fallacy ;  for  if  properly  treated  Richardias  may  be 
made  to  grow  and  bloom,  ay,  and  bloom  well,  in 
small  pots  quite  suited  for  any  cottage  window. 
Whilst  recently  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  G.  Stevens’ 
Nurseries  at  Putney,  we  observed  there  hundreds  of 
plants  growing  in  small  thirty-two-sized  pots,  some 
of  them  not  much  over  a  foot  in  height,  and  all 
pictures  of  health.  On  enquiring  as  to  whether  such 
diminutive  subjects  would  bloom  this  season,  we 


received  a  confident  affirmative,  which  received 
additional  proof  as  we  went  on  ;  for  some  of  the 
plants  are  even  now  throwing  up  their  flowers,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  will  be  in  bloom  by  Christmas, 
when  white  flowers  of  all  sorts  are  at  a  premium. 

SUTTON'S  EARLIEST  OF  ALL  WALLFLOWER. 

A  box  of  cut  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Wallflower  has 
just  reached  us  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sens, 
Reading.  ComiDg  at  this  season  of  the  year  when 
hardy  outdoor  flowers  are  at  the  lowest  ebb,  Wall¬ 
flower  of  any  kind  is  very  acceptable.  That  under 
notice  diffused  a  powerful  and  agreeable  fragrance 
through  the  office  as  soon  as  the  box  was  opened- 
For  this  reason  the  variety  should  be  a  boon  for  the 
cut  flower  vase  in  dwelling  rooms,  where  it  cannot 
fail  to  kindle  up  old  associations  in  the  memory,  and 
speak  of  the  warmer,  brighter  and  kindlier  skies  of 
springtide.  The  buds  and  the  outer  face  of  the 
petals  are  moderately  heavily  washed  with  orange- 
brown,  or  the  iron-brown  of  the  bard  of  the  seasons. 
The  buds  and  flowers  are  closely  crowded  in 
corymbs,  gradually  expanding  in  succession.  The 
seeds  were  sown  as  recently  as  last  May,  and  theplants 
have  already  been  flowering  since  the  middle  of 
September,  and  are  still  full  of  blooms  and  bud,  and, 
should  the  weather  not  prove  too  severe,  will 
continue  to  yield  acceptable  gatherings  throughout 
the  winter  months,  bursting  again  into  new  vigour 
and  beauty  at  the  first  touch  of  spring.  The  value 
of  such  a  pretty  spring  flower  in  December  must  be 
apparent  to  all,  especially  growers  for  the  market. 

PHENOMENAL  PARSNIPS. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  “big”  things  usually 
come  from  America— the  land  of  “  tall  talk.”  But 
that  all  big  things  are  not  invariably  derived  from 
that  great  continent  was  forced  upon  me  recently,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  as  I  stood 
over  a  collection  of  vegetables  exhibited  by  Mr. 
James  Gibson,  The  Gardens,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 
His  Cauliflowers  and  Leeks  were  particularly 
"  smart,”  while  his  Parsnips  (Sutton’s  Student) 
were  such  as  to  elicit  the  highest  praise  from  all — the 
judges,  perhaps,  excepted.  I  say  the  judges 
advisedly,  because  I  fancy  that  the  enormous  size  of 
these  six  esculent  "roots,”  which  averaged  3  ft.  6 in- 
long,  and  were  stout  in  proportion,  must  have,  some, 
how,  operated  to  his  disadvantage  ;  otherwise  there 
were  many  keen  and  critical  cultivators  present  who 
thought  he  merited  the  premier  place.  The  com¬ 
petition,  however,  was  very  close  :  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  differentiation  between  the  exhibits  of 
those  that  obtained  the  first  three  places  was  practi¬ 
cally  nil.  Doubtless,  then,  judging  under  certain 
conditions,  must  be  very  onerous ;  and  when  the 
competitors  themselves  are  also  men  of  nice 
perception,  the  task  is  doubly  difficult.  However, 
the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  abnormal 
length  of  these  Parsnips,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  this  quality  of  size  is  detrimental  to 
them. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 

SENECIO  KAEMPFERI  FLOWERING. 

In  many  a  garden  this  is  an  old-fashioned  and  well- 
known  plant ;  but  one  may  see  large  plants  of  it  in 
pots  and  planted  out  without  ever  seeing  it  make  any 
attempt  at  flowering.  A  moderate-sized  plant  in  a  pot 
at  Falkland  Farm,  South  Norwood  Hill,  has  made 
up  its  mind  to  bloom,  throwing  up  two  spikes  of 
bloom,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  apparent.  It  is 
the  variegated  variety  (S.  K.  variegata)  which  is 
behaving  in  this  way — that  is,  the  form  having  an 
irregular  variegation  of  creamy  white.  It  has  thrown 
up  three  flower  scapes,  which  are  about  the  same 
height  as  the  leaves  and  bear  a  cluster  of  flower 
heads  on  the  top.  Another  form  of  this  same  species 
is  the  well-known  Farfugium  grande  with  large 
yellow  blotches  all  over  its  dark  green,  leathery 
leaves.  This  is  the  S.  Kaempferi  aureus  maculatus 
of  the  botanist,  and  is  as  sparing  of  its  flowers  as  the 
other.  The  flowers  cannot  be  described  as  very 
ornamental,  however. 

PLATYCERIUM  ALCICORNE 

A  well-grown  specimen  of  the  Stag’s-horn  Fern  is 
an  ornament  to  any  collection  of  plants.  This  would 
apply  to  samples  of  even  moderate  dimensions,  but 
we  do  not  remember  having  seen  a  larger  one  than 
that  under  Mr.  Gibson’s  care,  at  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  the  town  residence  of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq. 
The  Fern  is  grown  in  a  wire  basket  which  used  to  be 
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suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  conservatory,  but 
Mr.  Gibson  considered  that  the  atmosphere  of  that 
house  was  scarcely  warm  enough  for  it,  and  had  it 
removed  to  a  plant  stove.  Here  it  has  made  a 
remarkable  growth,  and  even  now  is  throwing  up 
numerous  young  fronds.  Both  the  barren  and  fertile 
ones  are  in  robust  health  and  present  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  Several  crowns  have  grown  out  through  the 
wires  of  the  basket,  so  that  the  latter  is  completely 
covered  and  unnoticeable  to  the  beholder.  The 
whole  makes  a  magnificent  specimen  about  5  ft  in 
diameter. 

- - 

POTATOS-* 

When  I  was  asked  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Potatos,  our  much-esteemed 
secretary  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  the  Council 
purposely  wished  to  leave  the  title  somewhat  vague 
so  that  I  might  feel  at  liberty  to  take  up  whatever 
branch  of  the  subject  I  might  prefer. 

Naturally  I  appreciated  the  confidence  thus  shown, 
but  in  some  respects  it  made  my  position  more 
difficult,  as  the  subject  of  Potatos,  while  not  in  itself 
perhaps  particularly  attractive  even  to  the  majority 
of  horticulturists,  is  yet  so  comprehensive  and 
inexhaustible  that  one  scarcely  kno  vs  where  to 
commence.  It  might  have  seemed  easier  had  I  been 
asked  to  deal  with  any  one  of  the  many  aspects  of 
the  question  which  the  consideration  of  the  Potato 
would  naturally  suggest,  but,  had  this  been  the  case, 
I  should  have  felt  I  was  only  following  where  others, 
far  more  competent  than  myself,  had  already  said  all 
that  could  be  said,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  from  a 
knowledge  that  every  point  had  been  so  fully  dealt 
with  that  Mr.  Wilks  thought  it  best  to  leave  to  the 
speaker  the  task  of  finding  something  new  to  say 
where  everything  interesting  has  already  been  said. 
However  this  may  be,  I  could  only  agree  to  do  the 
best  I  could  under  the  circumstances. 

But  what  are  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  ? 

If  we  take  the  origin  of  the  Potato  and  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  England,  everything  has  already  been 
written  that  could  be  desired,  but  the  following 
extract  from  Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia,  published  in 
1836,  is  of  sufficient  importance  and  interest  to  find 
a  place  in  any  paper  on  "  The  Potato  ”  : — 

“  It  appears  probable  that  the  Potato  was  first 
brought  into  Europe  from  the  mountainous  parts  of 
South  America  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito, 
where  they  were  called  papas,  to  Spain  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  From  Spain,  where  they 
were  called  battatas,  they  found  their  way  to  Italy,  and 
there  received  the  same  name  as  the  truffle,  taratouHi. 
From  Italy  they  went  to  Vienna,  through  the 
Governor  of  Mons  in  Hainhault,  who  sent  some  to 
Clusius  in  1598.  To  England  the  Potato  found  its 
way  from  North  America,  being  brought  from 
Virginia  by  the  colonists  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  1584,  and  who  returned  in  July,  1586,  and, 

‘  probably,’  says  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  ‘  brought  with 
them  the  Potato.'  Gerarde  in  his  Herbal,  published 
in  l597>  gives  a  figure  of  the  Potato  under  the  name 
of  Potato  of  Virginia,  whence,  he  says,  he  received 
the  roots  ;  and  this  appellation  it  appears  to  have 
retained,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Battatas 
or  sweet  Potato  (Convolvulus  Battatas),  till  the  year 
1640,  if  not  longer.  Gough  says  the  Potato  was 
first  planted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his  estate  of 
Youghall,  near  Cork,  and  that  they  were  soon  after 
carried  into  Lancashire.  Gerarde  and  Parkinson, 
however,  mention  them  as  delicacies  for  the  confec¬ 
tioner  and  not  as  common  food.  Even  so  late  as 
Bradley’s  time  (171c)  in  his  •  Historia  Plantarum 
Succulentarum  ’  they  are  spoken  of  as  inferior  to 
skirrets  and  radishes. 

“  The  use  of  Potatos,  however,  became  more  and 
more  known  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  has  greatly  increased  in  all  parts  of 
Britain  within  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  also  very 
general  in  Holland  and  many  parts  of  France  and 
Germany  and  is  increasing  rapidly  in  Russia.  In 
Spain  and  the  East  and  West  Indies  they  are  not 
much  cultivated  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate  ; 
but  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America, 
Australasia,  and  South  America  they  are  grown  by 
the  colonists.  In  China  they  are  cultivated,  but  not 
extensively,  owing  to  the  slow  progress  which  every¬ 
thing  new  makes  in  that  country.  Indeed,  no  root 
hitherto  discovered  is  so  well  adapted  for  universal 

*  A  paper  read  and  illustrated  by  means  of  the  magic 
lantern,  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Oct.  29th, 


use  as  the  tubers  of  the  Potato  ;  [for,  having  no 
peculiarity  of  taste,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  starch, 
their  farina  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  grain. 
Hence  with  the  flower  (flour)  of  Potatos,  puddings 
and  such  preparations  as  do  not  call  the  gluten  of 
wheat-flower  into  action  may  be  made  equal  to  those 
of  millet  or  rice  and  excellent  bread  with  a  moderate 
proportion  of  good  wheat-flour.  Potato  starch, 
independently  of  its  use  in  the  laundry  and  as  a 
hair-powder,  is  considered  an  equally  delicate  food 
as  sago  or  arrowroot.  As  starch  and  sugar  are  so 
nearly  the  same  that  the  former  is  easily  converted 
into  the  latter,  the  Potato  yields  a  spirit  equal  to  that 
of  malt  by  distillation  and  a  wine  or  beer  by  the 
fermentative  process.’’] 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
AQUARIUM. 

The  early  winter  exhibition  of  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  on  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  inst.  The 
leading  feature  was  certainly  the  Chrysanthemums, 
although  Cyclamens  and  Primulas  also  upheld  their 
own.  Independently  of  the  cut  blooms,  which  were 
magnificent  for  this  time  of  the  year,  there  were 
numerous  groups  in  which  plants  or  blooms  of  the 
favourite  autumn  flower  constituted  the  primary  and 
most  Jelling  feature.  Never  has  the  December  show 
been  more  attractive,  and  the  January  shows  which 
used  to  be  held  by  the  society  could  not  compare 
with  that  got  together  on  this  occasion. 

The  leading  award  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
bloo-ns  of  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties  was  taken 
by  Mr.  A.  Haggart,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Johnston 
Foster,  Moor  Park,  Ludlow.  He  had  grand  blooms 
of  Duke  of  York,  Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne, 
Robert  Owen,  Lord  Brooke,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lees,  Mdlle.  M.  Hoste,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Golden  Gate,  Madame  Ad.  Moulin,  Mdlle.  T.  Rey, 
Niveus,  and  others.  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  gardener 
to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M  P.,  Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames,  was  a  good  second  with  smaller 
blooms,  which  were,  nevertheless,  crowded  upon  the 
boards.  His  two  blooms  of  R.  Owen  were  grand. 
The  third  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gar¬ 
dener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead, 
whose  exhibit  was  also  good.  There  were  eight 
entries  in  this  class. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  of 
any  varieties  Mr.  Henry  Perkins  led  the  way  with 
incurved,  Japanese,  and  incurved  Japanese  blooms 
of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Stone  and  glass  jars  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  display  heavy  blooms  in  the  best 
manner  possible,  but  no  doubt  this  will  be  remedied 
in  the  near  future.  Mr.  John  Aplin,  gardener  to  W. 
M.  Baker,  Esq.,  Hasfield  Court,  Gloucester,  was 
accorded  the  second  prize.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher, 
came  in  third,  and  an  extra  prize  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  Be  Le  Neve  Foster, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  Sennowe  Hall,  Guist. 

Mr.  A.  Haggart  again  came  to  the  front  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  showing  several  of  the  same 
varieties  as  in  the  class  for  twenty-four,  and  here 
again  they  were  fresh  and  good.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Mr.  W.  Messenger,  The  Gardens,  Woolver- 
stone  Park,  Ipswich.  Mr.  John  Aplin,  gardener  to 
W.  M.  Baker,  Esq.,  Hasfield  Court,  Gloucester, 
took  the  third  place.  There  were  ten  entries 
here. 

Mr.  A.  Haggart  again  took  the  lead  with  six 
Japanese,  as  good  as  those  in  the  other  classes.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  John  Aplin  and  Mr.  W.  Collins, 
gardener  to  J.  W.  Carlill,  Esq  ,  Ponsbourne  Park, 
Hertford,  in  the  order  named. 

Mr.  W.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq., 
Cornstiles,  Twyford,  Winchester,  took  the  leading 
prize  for  twelve  incurved  blooms  in  not  less  than  six 
varieties.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs. 
R.  King,  and  Seedling  No.  2  were  his  best  blooms, 
and  very  creditable  they  were  for  the  season.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  Haggart  and  John  Aplin  in 
the  order  named.  Mr.  Henry  Perkins  secured  the 
first  prize  for  six  incurved  blooms  with  fine  samples 
of  J.  Agate,  C.  H.  Curtis,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Neville  was 
second  here,  and  Mr  H.  Alderman,  gardener  to 
Gilliat  Hatfield,  Esq  ,  Morden  Hall,  Morden,  came 
in  third.  The  competition  was  stronger  in  the 
incurved  class  than  we  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Broughton  Road,  Ipswich,  had 


the  best  twelve  bunches  of  Japanese  blooms,  three 
in  a  bunch.  All  were  of  good  quality,  and  the 
exhibit  was  notable  for  the  number  of  incurved  Japs. 
Tne  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Alderman, 
and  Mr.  S.  J.  Cook,  gardener  to  T.  H.  Harbridge, 
Esq.,  Holmwood,  Hendon.  All  were  cut  with  leafy 
stems.  Mr.  W.  Slogrove,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cranford, 
Gatton  Cottage,  Reigate,  had  the  best  six  bunches 
which  were  beautifully  fresh.  He  was  followed  by 
T.  Tullett,  gardener  to  G.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Warley 
Ledge,  Brentwood,  and  by  Mr.  A.  Newell,  gardener 
to  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon  Com¬ 
mon,  in  the  order  named. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes,  gardener  to  D.  Nicols,  Esq., 
Regent  House,  Surbiton,  had  the  best  twelve  bunches 
of  large  single  Chrysanthemums,  which  were 
certainly  attractive  and  pretty,  but  might  have  been 
more  displayed.  The  second  award  went  to  W.  C. 
Pagram,  gardener  to  J.  Courtenay,  Esq.,  The  Whim, 
Wey  bridge.  Mr.  A.  Felgate,  gardener  to  Her  Grace, 
Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Burhill,  Walton- 
on-Thames,  was  accorded  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
bunches  of  small  single-flowered  varieties  Mr.  T. 
Tullett  had  the  best  six  bunches  of  large-flowered 
single  varieties,  and  was  followed  by  A.  Meridew, 
The  Gardens,  Camberwell.  The  same  order  was 
maintained  in  the  class  for  six  bunches  of  small- 
flowered  single  Chrysanthemums.  Here  again  the 
art  of  displaying  the  flowers  to  the  best  advantage 
might  be  studied  another  year. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes  the  interest  was  also 
wonderfully  well  sustained  and  the  competition 
close.  Mr.  H.  Love,  1,  Melville  Terrace,  Sandown, 
Isle  of  Wight,  was  first  for  six  Japs.,  distinct,  showing 
nice  samples  of  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,  and  Good 
Gracious.  Mr.  E.  Linfield,  19,  Vernon  Terrace, 
East  Finchley,  N.  W.,  was  second;  and  Mr.  W. 
Amies,  South  Ashford,  Kent,  third.  The  first  prize 
for  a  large  vase  filled  with  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
and  arranged  with  any  kind  of  foliage,  grasses,  or 
berries,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Wood- 
view  Terrace,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N.,  who 
had  a  very  pretty  exhibit.  Second  came  Mr.  W. 
Green,  Jun.,  Harold  Wood,  Essex;  and  third,  Mr. 
F.  Durrant,  4,  New  Road,  Ware. 

In  the  classes  for  miscellaneous  plants  an  excep¬ 
tionally  large  amount  of  well-grown  and  useful  stuff 
was  forthcoming.  A  grand  table  measuring  27  ft. 
by  6  ft.  of  well-flowered  Cyclamen  secured  for  the 
St.  George’s  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  the 
first  award  in  its  class.  The  arrangement  through, 
out  was  very  effective,  and  the  plants  bore  evidences 
of  superior  culture.  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  gardener  to 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Dover  House,  Roehampton, 
came  in  second  with  a  smaller  table  measuring  9  ft. 
by  6  ft.,  inferior  only  in  the  matter  of  size  to  the  first 
prize  winners.  Mr.  McLeod  showed  the  best  twelve 
Cyclamens,  and  fine  specimens  they  were  ;  Mr.  W. 
Rapley,  gardener  to  H.  Gumling,  Esq.,  Harroweald 
House,  Stanmore,  taking  the  second  place.  Nursery¬ 
men  were  excluded  from  this  class. 

Mr.  A.  Newell,  gardener  to  Sir  Edwin  Saunders, 
Fairlawn,  Wimbledon,  was  the  most  successful 
competitor  in  a  class  for  a  collection  of  Primula 
sinensis.  His  plants  were  all  strong,  healthy, 
and  vigorous  samples  of  their  kind.  Mr.  T.  P. 
MacGregor,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Hay, 
North  House,  Putney  Hill,  S.W.,  won  the  second 
prize.  Mr.  A.  Newell  also  came  Cut  at  the  top  of 
the  list  for  twelve  Primulas,  Mr.  McGregor  again 
playing  second  fiddle.  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to 
A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  exhibited  a 
dozen  splendidly-bloomed  double  Primulas,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  first  prize  for  the  same. 

The  premier  award  for  a  collection  of  flowering, 
berried,  and  foliage  plants,  arranged  for  effect  on  a 
table  9  ft.  by  6  ft  ,  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  W.  Howe, 
gardener  to  Henry  Tate,  Esq.,  Streatham  Common. 
This  was  a  really  fine  display,  for  not  only  were  the 
Palms,  Crotons,  Ferns,  Ericas,  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Bouvardias,  and  other  subjects  of  which  the  group 
was  composed,  in  excellent  condition,  but  the 
arrangement  was  well  deserving  a  tribute  of  praise. 

As  usual  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  very 
extensive  as  well  as  interesting  and  attractive,  for 
the  various  floral  groups  literally  blazed  with  colour. 

Very  noticeable  was  an  exhibit  that  came  from 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  It 
comprised  four  dozen  bunches  of  blooms  of  the 
finest  of  the  many  fine  zonal  Pelargoniums  grown  so 
well  at  Swanley,  such  sorts  as  Royal  Purple,  A.  F. 
Wootten,  Lord  Farrer,  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
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Seagull,  and  Galatea  being  marvels  of  beauty.  In 
addition  to  these  a  number  of  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  were  well  shown.  Pots  of  Maidenhair  Fern 
were  interspersed  here  and  there  amongst  the 
flowers  in  a  charming  manner,  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal 
being  awarded. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Lilford  Road  Nursery,  Cam¬ 
berwell,  S.E.,  weighed  in  strongly  with  a  table  of 
dwarf  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  and  cut  blooms  of 
the  same  that  extended  for  fully  50  ft.  Amongst 
other  well-known  varieties  we  noted  Reine 
d'Angleterre,  Golden  Wedding,  Mons.  Chas.  Molin, 
Rose  Wynne,  Le  Rhone,  and  Major  Bonaffon,  all  in 
first-class  condition.  A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was 
awarded  for  this  fine  display. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  re¬ 
ceived  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  wondrously  pretty  table 
of  miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Of 
the  more  showy  members  of  the  group  might  be 
mentioned  Erica  hyemalis,  E.  Gracilis,  Oncidium 
tigrinum,  Cypripedium  insigne  montanum.  Daphne 
indica  rubra,  and  Crotons  in  variety,  all  of  them  in 
the  pink  of  condition. 

Mr  Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead,  contributed  up¬ 
wards  of  seven  dozen  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  first-class  style.  In  addition  to  a  number 
of  unnamed  seedlings,  many  of  which  were  of  great 
merit,  such  standard  varieties  as  Amiral  Avellan, 
Madame  Eugene  Mercier,  Pearl  of  Maidenhead, 
Mrs.  Higginbotham,  Charles  Lawton ;  Major 
Bonaffon  and  Robin  Adair  (Japanese  Anemone) 
were  all  good,  and,  for  the  advanced  season,  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  (Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  sent  several 
dozen  blooms  of  the  Queen  of  Autumn  that  were 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  any  in  the  show. 
Duchess  of  York,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward, 
Owen  Thomas,  Rider  Haggard,  Brightness,  and 
Countess  of  Drogheda  were  worthily  represented  by 
flowers  of  huge  size  and  great  refinement.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  two  yellow  decorative 
varieties,  King  of  Plumes  and  Mrs.  W.  Filkins,  of 
which  meritorious  samples  were  on  view  (Small 
Silver  Medal). 

A  magnificent  panorama  of  floral  beauty  wes 
afforded  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones’  truly  regal  group 
which  measured  nearly  40  ft.  in  length  by  14  ft.  in 
depth.  A  suitable  background  was  provided  by  the 
tall,  waving,  feathery  branches  of  Bamboos,  whilst 
the  monotony  of  an  unbroken  surface  was  obviated 
by  the  dotting  here  and  there  of  specimen  Palms, 
Crotons,  and  Ferns.  The  outline  in  front  was 
gracefully  waved  so  as  to  form  three  bays,  the 
extreme  edges  being  composed  of  undulating  lines  of 
Isolepis  gracilis,  Pterises,  and  Adiantums.  The 
Chrysanthemums,  aided  by  these  extraneous 
attractions,  nobly  sustained  their  reputation,  and 
were  the  admiration  of  all  beholders  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  show.  As  if  to  further  illustrate  the 
riches  of  Ryecroft  Nursery,  the  chief  and  central 
group  was  flanked  on  the  left  hand  side  by  floral 
stands  containing  upwards  of  fourteen  dozen  blooms 
that  exhibited  no  signs,  in  all  the  glory  of  their 
beauty,  that  the  Chrysanthemum  season  is  now  fast 
drawing  to  a  close.  A  suitable  award  was  made 
to  Mr.  Jones  in  the  shape  of  a  Gold  Medal,  and 
surely  never  did  a  floral  exhibit  better  deserve  it. 
We  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  Mr.  Jones 
has  never  shown  in  better  form  at  any  exhibition 
than  he  did  on  this,  the  date  of  his  latest  and  most 
conspicuous  success. 

Large  groups  appear  to  be  the  fashion,  for  Mr.  W 
Wells,  of  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey, 
made  a  brave  show  with  the  queenly  flower,  of 
whose  culture  he  is  such  a  skilful  expositor.  In  the 
centre  of  bis  exhibit  appeared  a  massive  background 
of  greenery,  against  which  the  dwarf  plants,  which 
were  all  carrying  huge  flowers,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  size,  appeared  to  great  advantage.  On  either 
side  of  this  was  a  number  of  show  boards  carrying 
a  large  number  of  superb  blooms,  such  sorts  as  Rose 
Wynne,  Hairy  Wonder,  Golden  Gate,  Mdme.  Alf. 
Moulin,  Sherlock  Holmes,  Mdme.  Calvat,  Owen 
Thomas,  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  being  specially 
conspicuous.  A  praiseworthy  feature  here  was  the 
attempt  made  to  obviate  the  stiffness  attaching  to  a 
collection  of  blooms  on  show  boards  by  forming  a 
background  of  bunches  of  smaller  flowers.  A  Silver 
Gilt  Medal  rewarded  Mr.  Wells’  efforts. 

Messrs.  G.  Prickett  &  Sons,  Tottenham,  staged  a 
very  fine  group  of  a  new  white  decorative  Chrysan¬ 
themum  in  splendid  style.  As  the  variety  was  un¬ 


named  we  are  unable  to  give  it  a  distinctive  title 
(Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  R.  Sankey&  Sons,  Limited,  The  Potteries, 
Bulwell,  Notts,  were  Highly  Commended  for  a  most 
effective  display  of  the  fancy  pot -ware  manufactured 
by  them.  The  fashion  here  adopted  of  showing  the 
various  kinds  of  ware,  filled  with  the  plants  for 
which  they  are  considered  suitable,  was  a  most 
happy  one,  and  is  well  worthy  of  extensive  imitation. 

The  examples  of  table  decorations,  although  not 
numerous,  were  still  a  distinct  feature.  Mr.  A. 
Merridew,  The  Gardens,  Camberwell  House,  Cam¬ 
berwell,  contributed  a  very  elaborately-designed  and 
well-executed  table,  for  which  a  Silver  Medal  was 
given.  Chrysanthemums  were,  of  course,  the  chief 
flowers  used,  but  a  few  Cypripediums  were  also  to 
be  observed  in  them.  A  few  dishes  of  fruit  also 
helped  to  brighten  the  effect. 

A  Bronze  Medal  fell  to  the  share  of  Mr.  T.  Tulletti 
gardener  to  G.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Warley  Lodge, 
Brentwood,  for  two  vases  of  Chrysanthemums 
exhibited  by  him.  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Brunswick 
Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  also  contributed  three 
floral  epergnes  made  up  in  his  customary  good 
taste. 

Mrs.  W.  Green,  Jun.,  Harold  Wood,  Essex,  won  a 
Silver  Medal  for  a  very  light  and  pretty  floral  table 
executed  by  her. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  exhibit  was  once  again  well 
to  the  fore.  A  huge  pyramidal  stand,  draped  with 
art  muslin,  held  tiers  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Pelargoniums, 
etc.,  illustrating  the  virtues  of  the  renowned  specific. 
A  verdict  of  Highly  Commended  was  given  by  the 
judges. 

Vegetables  were  represented  by  one  solitary 
exhibit — a  collection  sent  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Glenhurst, 
Esher,  for  which  a  Silver  Medal  was  given.  Savoys, 
Broccoli,  Leeks,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  roots  of  all 
kinds  were  of  really  splendid  quality. 

- - 8- - 

WATERFORD,  IRELAND. 

We  furnished  a  report  of  the  Waterford  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  in  our  issue  for  the  9th  ult.,  and  on  this 
occasion  merely  give  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
the  same  show  by  "Spectator”  in  the  New  Ross 
Reporter,  as  follows:  — 

"  I  went  on  Friday  to  see  the  last  flower  show  of 
the  year — that  of  Chrysanthemums,  in  the  City 
Hall,  Waterford.  There  was  something  ineffably 
sad  about  it ;  it  was  Flora’s  last  effort  of  the  year. 
The  Rose  and  Lilies,  and  all  the  bravery  of  her 
Laburnums  and  Lilacs,  her  painted  Tulips,  her  ever- 
shifting  kaleidoscope  of  colour  and  form,  were  all 
gone  ;  and,  whatever  she  might  do  again  next  year, 
this  year  she  could  do  no  more.  The  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  is  a  kindly  flower  ;  it  tarries  with  us  when  all 
else  is  gone ;  and  amongst  those  in  this  show  were 
the  very  best  which  could  be  produced  of  their  kind  ; 
and  very  beautiful  after  their  kind,  no  doubt,  many 
of  them  were.  I  had  not  gone  far  into  the  show 
when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  very  large, 
well-shaped  and  perfectly  coloured  flower  ;  and  the 
label  it  bore  was  "  Gloria  Mundi  ” — "  the  glory  of 
the  world.”  The  Chrysanthemum  show  of  Friday 
in  the  Town  Hall  was  good,  and  even  better  than  its 
predecessors  Chrysanthemums,  like  bull  dogs,  are 
just  what  we  have  made  them,  and  the  fine  example 
of  the  "  W.  Holmes,”  with  its  lining  of  gold  on  rich 
crimson  petals,  is  a  prominent  example  of  the 
trainer’s  art.  These  shows  are  very  popular,  and 
the  executive  makes  a  feature  of  them  in  a  social 
way.” 

“  Spectator”  finished  up  by  saying  that  the  efforts 
of  the  energetic  and  popular  honorary  secretaries, 
Mr.  W.  Richardson  and  Mr.  D.  Cantwell,  might  best 
be  described  in  the  words  of  Sir  Francis  William 
Brady,  Bart.,  of  which  the  following  are  five  out  of 
the  eight  verses  : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I  am  requested 

Some  moments  to  ask  your  attention, 

And  our  active  committee  have  kindly  suggested 
One  or  two  things  I  should  mention. 

Our  Chrysanthemum  show  has  been  quite  a  success 
In  spite  of  harsh  winds  and  cold  showers  ; 

You  must,  surely,  your  great  admiration  express 
At  the  beautiful  Japanese  flowers. 

These  Stars  of  the  West  we  have  sought  far  and 
near, 

To  adorn  our  fourth  exhibition, 

And  if  you  will  aid  us,  we  promise  next  year, 

To  provide  you  a  good  repetition. 

It  is  everyone’s  flower,  no  garden  so  small 
But  Chrysanthemums  freely  will  grow  in, 

And  the  brightest  adornment  of  castle  or  hall 
The  gardener  his  triumphs  can  show  in. 

Now  it  isn’t  so  easy  to  get  up  a  show, 

And  some  of  us  doubted  it  could  be, 

But  “  where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way,”  we  all 
know. 

And  we  were  determined  it  should  be. 


Questions  add  snsroeRS 

Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Names  of  Plants  — J.  C. :  1,  Adiantum  trapezi- 
forme ;  2,  Asplenium  lucidum ;  3,  Polypodium 

plesiosorum  appendiculatum  ;  4,  Nephrodium 
cicutarium. — R.  M. :  1,  Arbutus  Unedo  ;  2,  Erica 
vagans  ;  3,  Berberis  Aquifolium  ;  4,  Ilex  Aquifolium 
ferox  argenteum  ,  5,  Chimonanthus  fragrans  grandi- 
florus. — M.  S.,  H.  :  1,  Oncidium  excavatum  ;  2, 
Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersi. — D.  D. :  1,  Eria 

striata;  Coelogyne  ochracea ;  3,  Maxillaria  picta  ; 
4,  Coelogyne  barbata ;  5,  Liparis  cylindrica. 

— A.  H. :  Maxillaria  picta. 

Forcing  Rhubarb  — G.  H.  :  Both  ways  may  be 
pursued,  or  either  of  them.  It  is  chiefly  a  matter  of 
convenience  as  to  which  is  adopted.  A  properly 
appointed  forcing  house,  when  at  command,  we 
consider  the  most  reliable  method,  because  you  can 
be  independent  of  all  changes  of  weather  and  also  be 
able  to  have  the  Rhubarb  at  any  given  date.  In  the 
absence  of  a  proper  forcing  house,  you  can  set  apart 
a  portion  of  a  pit,  propagating  house  or  stove,  which¬ 
ever  is  most  convenient.  See  that  the  roots  are  well 
covered  with  leaf  mould  or  light  soil,  and  kept 
sufficiently  moist  to  insure  the  stalks  being  crisp  and 
juicy.  In  order  to  blanch  them,  cover  up  with  two 
folds  of  brown  paper.  In  the  open  ground  the 
mixture  of  leaves  and  farmyard  manure  answers 
very  well,  but  in  the  event  of  much  rain,  the 
fermenting  materials  often  get  soaked  and  kept  cool. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — D.  P. :  The  crowns  need 
not  be  put  into  pots  at  first,  but  placed  thickly  in 
boxes  till  the  flowers  commence  to  open,  after  which 
the  best  of  them,  or  as  many  as  may  be  required, 
may  be  put  in  pots  and  the  rest  used  as  cut  flowers. 
When  in  this  stage  you  can  readily  assort  the 
crowns  in  sizes  so  as  to  make  up  potfuls  of  them 
neatly  and  regularly  arranged.  Eight  or  ten  crowns 
in  a  48-sized  pot  should  make  a  nice  show  if  you 
have  good  crowns  to  start  with,  and  bring  them  into 
good  condition  by  forcing. 

Leaves  of  Coelogyne  cristata  spotted. — Fife  : 
Evidently  your  plants  get  the  best  of  cultural  treat¬ 
ment  except  in  one  point.  They  have  been  grown  well, 
but  since  the  return  of  cold  weather  you  have  allowed 
the  temperature  of  the  house  to  drop  too  low,  while 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  was  too  moist.  The 
leaves  have  either  been  subjected  to  drip  from  the 
roof  during  rainy  weather,  or  the  moisture  in  the 
house  has  condensed  upon  the  cold  leaves,  or  dripped 
upon  them  from  the  roof.  Being  near  the  glass  the 
plants  would  very  quickly  suffer  from  a  condensation 
of  moisture.  The  way  to  avoid  this  would  be  to  raise 
the  temperature  a  bit  to  dispel  the  moisture,  allowing 
a  little  ventilation  during  the  day  to  carry  off  the 
vapour.  Avoid  the  use  of  much  moisture  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  cool  houses.  If  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  was  fairly  dry  and  no  drip  from  the 
roof,  then  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature.  The  cause  of  the  evil  is  a  cold 
moisture-laden  atmosphere. 

Marguerites. — W.  Hardy  :  There  would  be  no 
advantage  in  leaving  Marguerite  Carnations  in  the 
open  ground  all  winter  provided  they  would  live.  If 
lifted  from  the  open  ground,  potted  up  and  placed  in 
a  fairly  warm  greenhouse  they  will  flower  during  the 
greater  part  of  winter.  Pot  firmly  and  never  allow 
the  plants  to  get  very  dry  at  any  time.  They  would 
have  done  better  if  you  had  lifted  them  at  the  end  of 
September. 

Digging  about  fruit  trees. — R.  Gibb  :  In  the 
case  of  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock,  a  slight  loosening 
of  the  surface  with  a  fork  would  be  quite  sufficient. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  dig  between  orchard 
trees  on  the  Crab  stock,  for  the  sake  of  the  vegetables 
or  other  crops  to  be  grown  there,  but  the  digging 
should  not  be  done  very  deeply  close  to  the  stems 
where  roots  are  likely  to  occur.  In  the  middle  space 
between  the  trees  the  digging  may  be  done  more 
deeply.  Around  the  trees  and  over  the  roots, 
especially  in  the  case  of  young  trees,  it  is  very  advan¬ 
tageous  to  give  a  good  mulching  of  manure. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchi.— G.  M.  :  This  may  be 
planted  at  any  time  while  the  weather  is  open  from 
September  till  the  end  of  March.  If  the  plants  are 
in  pots,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  this.  The  best 
time  is  in  October.  Little  will  be  gained  by  planting 
after  this  date  till  March.  Provided  you  can  accom¬ 
modate  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  till  spring,  growth 
will  come  away  more  kindly  without  any  check.  This 
would,  indeed,  be  the  best  treatment  for  weakly 
plants. 

Communications  Received. — J.  Pound,  Jun. — 
H.  W. — M.  T. — J.  Thurstan. — J.  G.  Pettinger. — 
A.  H.— J.  G. — A.  S. — M.  M'Laren. 

- - -4- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Dec.  3 rd,  1895. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  large  supplies 
of  French  and  German  Red  Clover.  Owing  to 
unsuitable  weather  for  threshing,  the  crop  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Red  Clover  and  Cowgrass  is  being  marketed 
slowly.  Medium  grades  of  White  Clover  are  in  full 
supply.  Alsike  steady ;  the  English  crop  of  this 
article  is  reported  large.  Trefoil  steady.  Konigsberg 
Tares  dearer. 
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NATIONAL  TESTIMONIAL 

TO 

MR.  A.  F.  BARRON. 

FOURTH  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Treasurer :  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  544,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 


s. 

9 

1 

1 

10 

10 

10 

10 


It  is  especially  requested  that  subscriptions  and  com¬ 
munications  relating-  to  this  matter  may  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  B.  Wynne,  1,  Danes  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

£  s-  d. 

Amount  previously  acknowledged  . .  383 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N. 

C.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens 
J.  Fitt,  The  Gardens,  Panshanger 
J  R. Stirling,  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens 

S. T.  Wright,  Glewston  Court  Gardens, Ross 

E.  Owen  Greening,  Belmont  Grove,  Lee 

T.  B.  Haywood,  Woodbatch  Lodge  ..  3  3 

W.  Neale,  Eridge  Gardens,  Tunbridge 

Wells .  05 

Blackie  &  Son,  Limited,  17,  Stanhope 

Street,  Glasgow  . .  . .  . .  33 

M. Foster,  F  R.S.,  Great  Shelford,  Cambs  2  o 
J.  H.  Fitt,  Frythe  Gardens,  Welwyn  ..  05 

G.  Norman,  Hatfield 
W.  Bain.  Burford  Lodge  Gardens 
W.  H.  White,  Burford  Lodge  Gardens 
G.  T.  Ewens,  West  Hall,  Mortlake 
J.  B.  Stevenson,  Chine  Garden  Cottage, 
Bournemouth 
Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford 

F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans 
R.  P.  Glendinning,  n,  Highgate  Hill,  N. 

T.  Rochford,  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries 
T.  Whillans,  Blenheim  Gardens,  Wood- 

stock 

E.  T.  Cook,  37,  Southampton  St.,  W.C. 

W.  P.  Thomson,  3,  Belgrave  Terrace, 

Chiswick  . .  . .  . .  . .  o  10 

J.  S  Lindsay,  White  Lodge  Gardens, 

Richmond  . .  . .  . .  . .  o 

W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens  o 
James  Boyd  &  Sens,  Paisley  ..  ..  2 

G.  Nicholson,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  . .  1 

John  Lee,  78,  Warwick  Gardens,  W.  ..  10 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237,  238,  High 

Holborn,  W.C. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  12,  Old  Millgate, 

Manchester  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Charles  Noble,  Bagshot  ..  ..  ..  1 


o  10 
o  5 
°  5 
1  1 

o  2 
1  1 

3  3 

1  1 
1  1 

o 
o 


7 

10 


10 

10 

2 

1 


15  15 


The  list  will  be  closed  on  December  31st. 


Lilies  for  the  Garden. 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM,  white,  3s.  6d.  doz. 

„  ,,  red  or  pink,  3s.  doz. 

«J .  13.  HAMON, 

Bulb  Importer, 

Jamaica  Row,  Birmingham. 

KIRK’S 

Vine  and  Plant  Food 

Is  the  coming  Manure. 

From  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  or  direct 
London  :  Edinburgh  : 

74,  Wigmore  St„  TILLIE  &  TURNER, 

W.  12,  Melbourne  Place. 


Gold  Medal 
Chrysanthemums 

My  Novelties  for  1896,  helped  materially  to  win 
forme,  during  the  past  season,  THREE  GOLD 
MEDALS,  and  the  President's  Prize  of  the  N.C.S. 
These,  together  with  the  Varieties  raised  by  Mr.  C. 
E.  Shea,  Mr.  H  Briscoe-Ironside,  and  other  raisers, 
which  I  shall  distribute,  will  be  the  finest  set  ever 
introduced  in  one  Season. 

My  Supplementary  List,  containing  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  above,  and  other  Novelties  of  the  Season, 
is  now  in  the  press,  and  can  be  had  post  free  on 
application.  Customers  will  receive  a  copy  of  this 
when  it  is  ready. 

My  Chrysanthemum  Guide. 

The  most  complete  work  on  Culture,  post  free, 
eight  stamps. 

Also  in  preparation,  the 

Chrysanthemum 

Album, 

by  H.  J.  Jones,  containing  36  illustrations  of  New 
Chrysanthemums,  from  Photographs.  Every  grower 
should  possess  a  copy,  as  this  will  enable  him  to 
select  varieties  from  the  actual  representation  of  the 
flowers.  This  valuable  work  will  be  produced  at 
great  cost  and  can  be  obtained  of  the  author,  post 
free,  2/6  each. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

WILL  BE  ISSUED 

Next  Week,  DECEMBER  21st,  1895. 

It  will  contain  a  full  page  illustration  of 

VARIOUS  DAFFODILS, 

Specially  drawn  for  this  occasion , 

And  the  Commencing  Chapters  of  a  Short  Serial  Tale,  Entitled  •— 

“  EILEY  DEANE,” 

By  EVELYN  C.  GRIFFITHS. 

An  Interesting  Story  simply  told  in  beautiful,  modern  Anglo-Saxon  language. 

Also  an  article  on  Christmas  Flowers,  with  the  usual  Notes 
on  Culture,  Hints  to  Amateurs,  Plants  recently  Certificated.  &c.,  &c. 

_ PRICE  ONE  PENNY.  ' _ 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Mrs.  Charles  Blick— New  Pure  White. 

THIS  Variety  has  received  a  First  Class  Certificate,  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  October  23rd, 
,  1895;  First  Class  Certificate,  Birmingham,  November  13th,  1895;  First  Class  Certificate,  Cardiff, 
November  13th,  1895  ;  an  Award  of  Merit,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  October  29th,  1893.  It  was  raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  C.  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin  Smith,  Esq  ,  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent,  the  whole  stock  of 
which  has  been  secured  by  ourselves.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest  pure  white  Japanese  yet  introduced, 
the  flower  is  made  up  of  a  deep,  dense  but  graceful  spreading  mass  of  long  florets,  which  incurve  slightly  at 
their  tips.  The  habit  is  very  compact  and  dwarf,  the  foliage  being  an  extraordinary  size,  indicating  that  the 
plant  is  very  robust.  All  who  have  seen  the  variety  pronounce  it  to  be  a  grand  acquisition  and  a  fine 
exhibition  variety.  Plants,  in  March,  5s.  each. 

Catalogue  of  all  other  Novelties  Post  Free  upon  Application. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write :  "  The  Flower  Pots  yon  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong,  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respeot  highly  satisfactory." 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &.  Co.,  Worcester,  write :  "  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  yonr  Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  William  Bull,  686,  King’s  Roan,  Chelsea,  London,  writes:  "For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  yonr 
Garden  Pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  oheapest." 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Free  on  jBIO  Orders.  Half  Carriage 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 

Agent  for  London,  Mr  J.  H.  SANKEY,  Iron  Bridge  and  Essex  Wharves.  Canning  Town,  London.  E. 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


THE  BEST  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING  IS  BY  HOT  WATER 


FOR  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

Supplied  with  various  arrangement  of  Pipes 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Comprising  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron. 

Boilers,  Pipes,  Valves,  Radiators,  Ac.,  &c. 

W.  Jonas'  Treatise  “Heating  by  Hot  Water.'’ 
Second  Edition ,  216  pages ,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  nett ;  per  post 


JONES8,  att woo D 

V  ■  Stourbridge. 


AMATEURS 

Who  follow  the  Instructions  given  in 

'The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators’  Guide  Book,’ 

Bt  H.  A.  BURBERRY,  F.R.H.S., 

ORCHID  OROW1&  TO 

The  Right  Hon,  JOS.  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P., 

GAN  GROW  ORCHIDS 

In  Cool,  Intermediate,  or  Warm  Houses, 

SUCCESSFULLY 

- - @ 

There  1.  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for 
each  month,  and  full  information  as  to 
the  treatment  required  by  all  Orchids 
mentioned  In  the  book. 

With  some  fine  coloured  illustrations 

Second  Edition. 

5s.  od. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. 
“Gardening  World”  Office, 
i,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand  London. 


THOMSON’S 

VINE  &  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


Agent  for  London: — J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road, 
Putney,  S.W. 

Agent  lor  Channel  Islands:— J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey, 

SOLE  MAKERS:— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOYENFORDS,  N.B. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

Analysis  sent  with  Orders  of  J  Cwt.  and  Upwards, 
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For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  244. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man  ” — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 


SATURDAY ,  DEC.  i tfh,  1895. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Thursday,  December  19th. — Sale  of  Greenhouse  and  Hardy 
Plants  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Friday,  December  20th. — Sale  of  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris. 


Whe  planting  season. — The  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  tournament  has  practically  been 
completed  for  a  season  as  far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned ;  but  the  excitement 
which  it  caused  still  leaves  an  afterglow 
which  will  keep  the  fire  smouldering,  if  not 
warm,  till  the  annual  contest  again 
commences.  Other  work  could  not  be 
ignored  by  the  British  gardener,  however, 
and  in  many  a  garden  throughout  the 
country,  work  of  an  entirely  different 
character  has  been  in  progress  for  some 
time  past.  The  open  character  of  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  months  has  been 
propitious  to  the  special  work  in  hand,  and 
fortunate  will  those  gardeners  be  who  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  it.  In  speaking  of 
the  planting  season  we  refer  to  a  variety  of 
subjects  that  may  be  placed  under  three 
leading  divisions — namely,  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants.  At  different 
places  or  establishments,  both  public  and 
private,  one  or  other,  or  all,  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  will  have  to  be  taken  in  hand  and 
carried  on  contemporaneously  or  nearly  so. 

After  the  experience  of  1893  and  1895  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  subjects  which 
have  been  planted  in  the  autumn,  while  a 
little  warmth  still  remained  in  the  ground, 
are  in  a  better  position  to  withstand  drought 
(should  any  such  occur  in  the  early  part  of 
summer)  than  are  those  which  have  recently 
been  transplanted.  In  the  case  of  nursery¬ 
men  who  raise  stock  to  supply  their 
customers,  it  is  impossible  to  re-arrange 
their  plantations  till  the  planting  season  is 
over ;  and  in  that  respect  they  cannot  find 
a  remedy  or  a  solution  for  the  difficulty. 
The  gardener  is  in  a  better  position  as  a 
rule  to  fix  his  own  planting  season  and  has 
himself  to  blame  if  he  does  not  take  full 
advantage  of  it.  Against  this,  however, 
there  is  a  large  body  of  amateur  cultivators 
with  numbers  joining  their  ranks  annually, 
who  through  inexperience  neglect  the  proper 
time  to  plant,  and  therefore  meet  with  more 
than  a  due  share  of  disappointment.  With 
the  spread  of  technical  education  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  community  this  matter 
will  right  itself  in  the  near  future,  we  admit. 

Independently  of  the  utilitarian  aspect  of 
gardening,  the  beautifying  of  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds  in  the  lordly  demesne,  as 
well  as  around  the  less  pretentious  but, 
nevertheless,  beautiful  villas  is  not  the  least 
important  aspect  of  gardening.  By  means 
of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  both  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous,  a  home  can  be  rendered 
more  inhabitable  and  enjoyable  at  every 
season  of  the  year.  They  are,  practically, 
the  skeleton  or  framework  of  ornamental 


gardening  out  of  doors,  round  which  we  fill 
in  the  details  of  Roses,  spring  and  summer 
bedding,  and  all  other  items  upon  which  we 
lay  stress  at  the  different  periods  of  the  year. 
Newly-laid-out  establishments,  according 
to  size,  require  the  aid  of  the  landscape 
gardener ;  but  there  are  few  places  that 
may  not  be  bettered  or  improved  by  annual 
increments  to  the  already  existing  shrub¬ 
beries  and  plantations. 

In  large  establishments  where  much 
planting  has  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  work  has  to  be 
carried  on  all  through  the  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring ;  but  the  earlier  it  can  be 
completed  now  the  better.  The  reasons 
are  manifold,  but  one  good  incentive  for 
having  it  well  advanced  is  that  hard-wooded 
and  deciduous  subjects  especially  make  a 
considerable  extension  of  their  root  system 
even  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Many  writers 
talk  of  the  dormant  season,  but  it  is  really 
a  misnomer  and  more  often  misleading  than 
otherwise.  Nature  has  no  actually  dormant 
season,  in  our  northern  climate  at  least, 
except  the  ground  and  the  roots  it  encloses 
are  actually  frozen.  The  abundance  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  renders  it  more  pro¬ 
pitious  to  the  development  of  the  root 
system  than  during  the  drought  of  summer 
when  the  heat  is  urging  everything  into  top 
growth.  Buds  are  gradually  developing 
during  the  so-called  dormant  season. 
Herbaceous  subjects  below  ground,  and  to 
some  extent  above  it,  are  slowly  extending. 
This  they  are  enabled  to  do  from  the  stores 
of  reserve  material  which  they  have  laid 
up  through  the  influence  of  sunlight  playing 
upon  the  green  leaves  in  the  proper  season. 
The  temperature  so  far  has  been  sufficiently 
high  to  enable  a  considerable  amount  of  top 
growth  to  be  made  by  soft-wooded  subjects. 
How  then  can  nature  be  considered  asleep 
or  dormant  ?  The  cessation  of  growth  is 
therefore  only  partial,  but  sufficient^  so  to 
enable  the  gardener  to  carry  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  planting  and  transplanting  at 
the  present  time  with  little  danger  of  severe 
checks  to  growth  or  permanent  injury. 
Large  subjects  when  newly  transplanted 
require  proper  staking  till  another  season,  at 
least,  of  growth  has  been  completed.  The 
more  delicate  of  the  Roses,  such  as  hybrid 
perpetuals,  Teas,  and  allied  kinds  require 
mulching. 

- +> - 

The  White  Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  Germany  seems 
to  meet  with  considerable  favour. 

Chrysanthemum  Robert  Owen  is  doing  well  as  an 
early  variety  at  Baltimore,  U.S  A. 

Although  the  Cucumber  is  nothing  if  not  cool.  I 
have  discovered  that  it  requires  inside  warmth  to 
develop  its  coolness. — Snaggs. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  a  plentiful  crop  next 
year  ;  they  have  been  well  fertilised  with  printer's 
ink,  than  which  there  is  none  better  for  garden 
produce  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  in  Edinburgh,  in  1896,  has  been 
fixed  for  November  19th,  20th,  and  21st.  There  had 
been  some  idea  of  holding  the  show  somewhat 
earlier  in  the  week  by  way  of  a  change,  but  as  will 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  calendar,  the  usual  days 
are  again  fixed  for  1896. 

Woolton  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — The  usual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Thursday  of  Iasi 
week,  Mr.  J.  Stoney  in  the  chair.  The  subject  for 
consideration  was  “  Winter  Flowering  Plants,”  by 
Mr.  W.  Disley.  The  selections  were  of  a  suitable 
character,  whilst  the  details  were  full  and  accurate, 
given  in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner,  making  the  essay 
one  of  considerable  value.  A  discussion  followed,  in 
which  Messrs.  Todd,  Carling,  Corlett,  Haigh,  Water¬ 
man,  and  the  chairman  took  part.  A  well-flowered 
Oncidium  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Todd,  for  which  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  was  granted. 


King  Humbert  of  Italy  is  a  vegetarian;  his  diet 
consists  chiefly  of  bread,  Potatos,  and  fruit. 

Erratum. — On  p.  227,  in  the  twenty-ninth  line 
from  the  bottom,  for  American  Cranberry,  read 
Russian  Cranberry. 

A  Competitor. — Ludus  :  “  ‘  When  Adam  delved  and 
Eve  span,’  there  were  no  lady  gardeners  to  keep  a 
fellow  waiting  in  the  nurseries  for  a  job.”  Jocus: 
"  O  yes  !  There  was  Eve  in  the  fruit  department.” 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We  are 
requested  to  state  that  the  committee  have  gratefully 
received  the  sum  of  £257  3s.  5d.,  being  a  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  the  Fund  raised  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Thomson,  of  Cloven¬ 
fords  ;  to  be  invested  and  known  henceforth  as  the 
“  Wm.  Thomson  Memorial  Fund.” 

Societe  Nationale  des  Chrysanthemistes. — After  the 
Chrysanthemum  show  at  Lyons,  several  members 
of  the  jury  and  exhibitors  resolved  to  put  into 
execution  a  project  which  had  been  formed  for  a 
long  time,  namely — to  found  a  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  like  that  of  England.  The  objects  of 
the  society  are  as  follows  : — (1)  The  formation  of  a 
committee  of  examination  whose  duty  will  be  to 
study,  judge  and  classify  the  varieties  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  (2)  Exhibitions  and  congresses  in  the  principal 
towns  of  France  by  rotation.  (3)  Publications  relative 
to  Chrysanthemums  ;  detailed  reports  of  the  works  of 
the  committee  of  examination.  (4)  Appreciation  of 
foreign  novelties  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the 
choice  of  buyers  amongst  the  very  numerous 
varieties  announced  every  year  which  it  will  very 
soon  be  impossible  to  settle  from  general  collections 
(5)  The  exact  determination  of  the  names.  The 
annual  subscription  for  members  will  be  five  francs. 
The  founders  include  the  names  of  many  well-known 
men.  The  provisional  secretary  is  M.  Phillippe 
Rivoire,  seed  merchant,  16,  Rue  d’Algerie,  a  Lyon. 

Messrs.  Carter  at  the  London  Cattle  Show. — At 
Stand  No.  65  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  the 
Queen's  Seedsmen,  of  237,  238,  and  97,  High 
Holborn,  had  a  remarkable  display  of  all  that  is 
choice  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  produce,  at 
the  show  which  opened  on  Monday  last  and  closed 
yesterday.  The  extreme  drought  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  was  very  unfavourable  for  the 
growth  of  the  root  crops,  but  the  highly  beneficial 
change  later  on  enabled  Messrs.  Carter  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Mangolds, 
Swedes  and  Turnips  that  it  has  ever  been  their  good 
fortune  to  secure  from  their  numerous  customers  in 
the  root-growing  districts,  and  as  they  have  not  been 
grown  specially  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  but 
taken  from  field  crops,  the  results  are  more  re¬ 
markable.  Some  marvellous  examples  of  vegetable 
produce  were  also  shown,  a  fine  heap  of  Carter's 
Record  Onion  being  very  conspicuous.  Some  bulbs 
of  this  novelty  exhibited  recently  reached  the  great 
weight  of  4^  lb. ;  some  enormous  specimens  of  Im¬ 
proved  Magnum  Bonum  Potatos  and  a  new'  Seedling 
Potato  not  yet  in  the  market,  attracted  attention,  and 
also  Messrs.  Carter's  special  strain  of  Mushroom 
Spawn  in  full  growth. 

Bute  Horticultural  Society.— The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Bute  National  Rose  and  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  institute  on  the  25th  ult. 
Provost  Milloy,  as  president  of  the  society,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  stated  that  the  printed  report  was  in 
the  hands  of  all  the  members,  and  might  be  held  as 
read.  Mr.  A.  M.  Burnie,  in  speaking  to  the 
treasurer's  report,  stated  that  they  began  the  year 
with  a  balance  in  hand  of  £25  is.  id.,  and  closed  it 
with  £32  2S.  nd.  to  their  credit,  being  an  addition  of 
£7  is.  rod.  The  increase  would  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  greater  but  for  the  fact  that  the  prize  money 
came  to  a  good  deal  more  this  year,  more  of  the 
classes  being  competed  for.  The  subscriptions  were 
a  little  less,  but  the  drawings  at  the  door  were  a  long 
way  up.  The  balance  in  hand  would  enable  them  to 
attempt  greater  things  in  the  future.  The  chairman 
said  the  report  was  very  satisfactory,  particularly 
when  they  considered  that  they  had  paid  away  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  the  way  of  extra  prizes  to 
amateurs.  It  was  the  most  successful  year  in  the 
history  of  the  society,  and  he  hoped  that  next  year's 
show  would  prove  even  a  greater  success.  Mean¬ 
while  the  society  had  every  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  prosperity. 
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The  hot  weather  in  September  last  is  blamed  for 
making  the  Chrysanthemums  four  or  five  days  later 
than  last  year  at  Philadelphia. 

Drought,  caterpillars,  thunderstorms,  hail,  &c., 
have  done  their  worst,  yet  our  harvest  of  fruits  has 
been  abundant,  and  the  vegetable  crops  heavy,  leav¬ 
ing  little  room  to  grumble  on  that  score. 

Lecture  on  Fruit  Culture. — Mr.  J.  W.  Lawry,  C.C., 
of  St.  Mellion,  gave  an  address  at  Cardynham, 
Devon,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  on  "  Fruit  Culture.”  Mr. 
John  Bate  (member  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee)  presided  over  a  good  audience.  Great 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  fruit  exhibited.  It 
was  grown  on  the  Callington  allotments  on  trees  not 
yet  grown  two  years.  The  lecturer  was  thanked  on 
the  motion  of  Rev.  W.  Collins,  seconded  by  Rev.  A. 
Coode,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Lander,  of  Cabilla. 

The  Dunfermline  Chrysanthemum  Society  held 
their  annual  show  of  Chrysanthemums  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  30th  ult.  The  show 
was  one  of  the  finest  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  society.  A  piece  of  plate  offered  by  the  society 
for  the  best  Japanese  blooms  in  the  show  was  carried 
off  by  Mr.  James  Dunnigan,  Pittencrieff.  The 
chief  prize-winners  among  the  gardeners  were — 
Messrs.  James  Dunnigan,  John  Walker,  Robert 
Spiers,  and  James  M.  Proctor,  Dunfermline;  Mr. 
J.  Reach,  Luscar  ;  and  Mr.  W  Lumly,  Broomhall. 
Among  the  amateurs  the  following  came  to  the 
front: — Messrs.  John  Marshall,  A.  Allan,  James 
Harrower,  James  Meldrum,  T.  Morrison,  and  R. 
Boag. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Barron's  Retirement. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Hogg,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Smith:— “This  committee 
desires  to  record  its  high  sense  of  the  valuable 
services  which  Mr.  Barron  has  rendered  to  it  during 
his  long  occupation  of  the  position  of  secretary,  from 
which  he  is  now  retiring,  and  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  distinction  of  having  been  placed  by  the 
Council  on  the  roll  of  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  committee  will  also 
heartily  welcome  him  to  a  seat  at  this  table,  and 
expresses  an  earnest  hope  that  he  may  long  enjoy 
health  and  happiness,  and  find  many  opportunities 
for  continuing  to  render  distinguished  service  to 
horticulture  and  to  the  society.” 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  General  Committee,  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  B.  Wynne  in  the  chair,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  on. the  recommendation  of 
the  Jubilee  Sub-Committee,  that  in  future  the  show- 
boards  used  in  the  Japanese  classes  at  the  society’s 
exhibitions  shall  be  restricted  to  the  following 
dimensions; — For  12  blooms,  length,  28  in.  ;  depth 
from  back  to  front,  21  in.  ;  height  at  back,  7  in.  ; 
and  the  holes  for  the  tubes,  7  in.  apart  from  centre 
to  centre.  The  dates  for  the  September,  October, 
and  December  shows  of  1896,  were  also  fixed  as 
follows  : — September  9th,  10th,  and  nth ;  October 6th, 
7th,  and  8th,  and  December  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd.  Five 
Fellows  and  thirty-four  new  members  were  elected, 
and  the  following  societies  admitted  into  affiliation  : 
— St.  Botolph  (Colchester),  Amateur  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society,  the  Newton  Abbot  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and  the  East  of  Fife  Chrysanthemum 
Society. 

Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement  Society.  — 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  on  Nov. 
28th,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Abraham  Stans- 
tield,  of  Kersal,  when  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
read  a  paper  on  “The  Chrysanthemum,”  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  the  culture  of  this  queen  of 
winter  flowers  did  not  enter  within  the  scope 
of  his  address,  as  he  had  largely  confined  himself  to 
the  incidences  of  it.  The  flower  was  well  known 
in  China  and  Japan  2,500  years  ago.  Confucius,  in 
one  of  his  works,  mentions  it  by  saying,  "  The  Chry- 
themum  has  its  yellow  glory  ;  ”  and  the  Japanese 
have  adopted  it  as  the  most  exalted  of  its  order.  In 
the  far  East  it  was  an  object  of  delight  for  centuries 
before  Europe  knew  of  its  existence.  To-day  it  is 
known  and  admired  by  all  the  world.  Its  distribu¬ 
tion  and  development  forms  an  interesting  and 
fascinating  chapter  in  horticultural  literature.  The 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  now  120 
societies  affiliated  to  it,  some  in  remote  parts  of  the 
world.  Its  members  number  nearly  800.  It  holds 
four  exhibitions  and  a  number  of  minor  meetings  in 
the  year,  and  it  is  raising  a  fund  of  £1,000  to 
celebrate  its  jubilee  in  1896.  The  paper  was  com¬ 
prehensive  and  excellent,  and  led  to  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  conversation,  rather  than  discussion,  in 
which  Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon  took  a  most  conspicuous 
part. 

Hardy  Ferns  should  not  be  kept  dry  in  winter.  It 
is  a  mistaken  notion  that  keeping  the  pot  plants  per¬ 
fectly  dry  in  winter  will  prevent  their  being  killed. 
More  hardy  Ferns  are  killed  throngh  being  kept  dust- 
dry  during  that  time  than  from  any  other  cause. 
Frost  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  99 
percent,  of  them. 

A  run  of  ill  luck. — The  Durham,  Northumberland, 
and  Newcastle  Eotanical  and  Horticultural  Society 
held  their  annual  general  meeting  on  the  5th  inst., 
Alderman  Joseph  Baxter  Ellis,  J.P.,  presiding.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  J.  Gillespie,  Jun.,  then  submitted 
the  report  for  the  year  showing  a  loss  upon  the 
Chrysanthemum  show  held  at  the  end  of  last  year,  a 
further  loss  upon  the  spring,  and  a  heavier  less  upon 
the  summer  show.  In  each  case  this  was  due  to 
heavy  rain  on  one  or  more  days  while  the  shows 
lasted,  thus  preventing  a  good  attendance  of  visitors, 
and  resulting  in  a  poor  amount  of  gate  money.  The 
total  loss  to  the  society  for  the  year  is  ^444  13s.  6d. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  council  is  determined  to 
go  on,  relying  on  the  increased  support  of  the  public 
in  becoming  members. 

Southport  and  Birkdale  Gardeners’  Society. — Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society  on  the 
26th  ult.,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  G.  Lee,  of 
Ainsdale,  on  “  The  circulation  of  hot  water  for  heat¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  how  to  obtain  it.”  The  lecture 
was  in  connection  with  the  Mutual  Improvement 
branch  of  the  society,  and  there  was  a  capital 
attendance.  In  the  course  of  his  paper,  which  was 
divided  under  three  heads — the  kind  of  apparatus, 
the  fixing  of  apparatus,  and  firing — Mr.  Lee  spoke  cf 
the  different  kinds  of  boilers,  recommending  the 
horizontal  in  preference  to  the  vertical,  the  best 
method  of  fixing  the  pipes,  and  the  cistern  for 
supplying  the  boiler,  and  many  other  matters  of 
practical  utility  to  his  auditors  in  the  carrying  out 
of  their  ordinary  employment.  A  short  discussion 
followed  the  paper,  and  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Lee  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  seconded  by  Mr.  Swift. 

- - 

TETWQRTH,  SUNNINGDALE. 

Numerous  country  seats  are  scattered  about  the 
beautifully-wooded  district  of  Sunningdale,  Berks, 
and  Tetworth,  the  residence  of  Lord  Harlech,  is  one 
of  them.  Visiting  this  place  some  time  ago  we  found 
Chrysanthemums  enjoying  a  due  share  of  space  and 
attention,  but  not  monopolising  houseroom.  Mr. 
Edge,  the  gardener,  adopts  different  styles  of  growing 
them,  but  in  all  cases  they  must  be  dwarf.  He  had 
grown  a  number  of  them  as  trained  plants,  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  Baron  Hirsch  bore  160  good  sized 
blooms.  It  is  evidently  well  adapted  for  this  kind  of 
culture.  A  specimen  of  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  bore  100 
blooms.  Bertier  Rendatler  and  several  others  were 
also  treated  in  the  same  way.  Another  method 
adopted  for  keeping  them  dwarf  is  to  cut  them  back, 
and  amongst  those  so  treated  we  noticed  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Mons.  Freeman,  Viviand  Morel,  Charles 
Davis,  Wm.  Holmes,  Wm.  Seward,  and  Baron 
Hirsch,  all  with  large  and  well-formed  flowers.  W. 
H.  Lincoln  was  only  16  in.  to  18  in.  high. 

Very  interesting  was  a  huge  specimen  of  Stapelia 
gigantea,  suspended  in  a  basket  from  the  roof  of  a 
stove,  and  bearing  several  expanded  flowers,  each 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  six  buds  on  the  point 
of  expansion.  Cape  bulbs  were  represented  by 
Haemanthus  natalensis  and  Cyrtanthus  Mackenii, 
both  in  bloom.  Another  stove  contained  a  collection 
of  Dracaenas,  Pandanus,  Crotons,  Caladiums,  in¬ 
cluding  the  useful  C.  Argyrites  and  C.  erubescens 
minor,  all  in  healthy  condition  and  of  a  useful 
decorative  size.  A  fine  specimen  of  Cocos  wed- 
deliana  with  a  stem  3  ft.  high,  was  furnished  with  a 
fine  head  of  leaves.  In  another  house  were  large 


bushes  of  Bouvardia  Vreelandi  loaded  with  their 
pure  white  blossom.  Chinese  Primulas  were  also 
flowering  in  the  pits. 

- — *• - 

PEACH  BUDS  DROPPING. 

The  season  for  starting  the  earliest  Peaches  has  now 
arrived,  and  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  the 
earnest  cultivator  looks  anxiously  to  see  what 
success  he  is  likely  to  have,  as  it  is  on  a  good  strong 
set  that  he  depends  for  a  reward  to  his  labour.  So 
many  reasons  as  to  the  cause  of  buds  dropping  have 
been  given  of  late  years  (the  writer  has  added  his 
quota)  it  may  not  be  worth  while  suggesting  yet  one 
other  cause.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  read  in  garden 
calendars  of  late  years  that  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered  all  shoots  for  next  year's  supply  only  should 
remain,  and  all  others  should  be  removed.  This 
seems  a  somewhat  unnatural  practice  to  make  such 
a  ruthless  clearance.  I  have  not  always  been  guilt¬ 
less  in  this  matter,  but  prefer,  at  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth,  to  remove  such  shoots  as  are  not  wanted, 
frequently  disbudding  them  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that 
they  are  wood  buds  before  any  check  to  the  tree  can 
be  given.  When  the  crop  is  removed  there  is  next 
to  nothing  in  the  way  of  shoots  for  removal.  Ample 
moisture  at  the  roots  is  maintained,  and  the  foliage 
kept  healthy  till  it  drops  naturally.  What  prompts 
me,  however,  to  make  the  foregoing  remarks  is :  I 
know  a  number  of  very  successful  Peach  growers 
who  do  not  disbud  severely,  and  never  have  failures 
from  bud  dropping,  and  who  never  at  any  time  made 
a  clearance  of  all  shoots  not  required  for  next  season. 
Their  trees  are  always  in  perfect  health  ;  much 
thinning  of  fruit  is  always  necessary,  size  and  quality 
always  first  rate. — M.  T.,  Stirlingshire. 


MR.  ROBERT  NEAL’S  NURSERIES- 

These  nurseries,  which  lie  within  a  few  minutes’ 
walk  of  Wandsworth  Common  and  Clapham  Junc¬ 
tion  Stations,  are  upwards  of  thirty  acres  in  extent, 
the  greater  part  of  this  area  being  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  for 
the  successful  treatment  of  which  Mr.  Neal  is  so 
well  known  and  so  widely  famed.  As  we  are  now 
in  the  thick  of  the  planting  season  it  is  obvious  that 
in  establishments  where  trees  and  shrubs  reign 
supreme,  everything  is  all  agog  at  this  time  of  the 
year;  for  orders  have  to  be  executed  with  all  the 
despatch  possible.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
rigours  of  the  past  winter  are  to  a  large  extent 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  demand  that  now 
exists  for  shrubs  of  all  kinds.  But  whether  this  be 
so  or  not  it  is  evident  that  an  almost  unprecedented 
demand  for  some  subjects  is  experienced  in  many  of 
our  large  nurseries.  Mr.  Neal’s  establishment  has 
been  kept  particularly  lively  this  season,  and  we  saw 
unmistakeable  tokens  on  all  hands  that  an  extensive 
business  is  carried  on. 

The  phenomenally  rapid  growth  of  the  metropolis 
on  all  sides  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  has 
brought  many  once-outlying  gardens  and  nurseries 
well  into  the  district  where  smoke  and  fog,  dark, 
dismal,  and  sunless  days  are  unwelcome  but  frequent 
visitors.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  is  apparent  in 
the  growing  difficulty,  experienced  year  by  year,  in 
dealing  with  a  large  portion  of  both  the  deciduous 
and  evergreen  elements.  Many  of*  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  the  Conifers  particularly  absolutely  refuse  to 
grow  and  thrive  in  the  partially  polluted  atmosphere, 
and  Mr.  Neal  has  practically  given  up  attempting 
to  grow  some  of  them  at  the  Wandsworth  Nurseries. 
Our  old  friend  Cyptomeria  elegans  is  particularly 
touchy,  and  promptly  resents  the  attentions  of  the 
fog  fiend  by  departing  this  life.  Others  might  be 
mentioned  that  are  just  as  impatient  of  London  fog 
and  smoke.  Even  Cedrus  Deodara,  although  a 
fairly  good  town  plant,  is  not  at  all  improved  by 
vitiated  atmospheres.  The  Cypresses,  on  the  other 
hand,  stick  to  their  guns  bravely,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  hosts  of  Cupressus  lawsoniana 
are  sent  out  each  year  to  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  Arbor  Vitaes,  also,  are  grand  town  plants,  and 
Thuja  orientalis,  T  o.  aurea,  T.  o.  variegata,  T.  o. 
elegantissima,  and  T.  stricta  are  all  in  great  request. 
The  last-named  plant  is  exceedingly  pretty  in  a  small 
state,  and  a  large  breadth  of  plants  barely  one  foot  in 
height  attested  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  favourite  in  a 
good  many  quarters.  Of  the  beautiful  Retinosporas, 
R.  obtusa  plumosa  aurea  despite  its  long  high- 
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sounding  nams  is  one  of  the  most  popular.  It  is 
indeed  a  gem,  and,  with  its  golden-hued  terminal 
branchlets  contrasting  with  the  dark  green  hue  of 
the  feathery  lower  ones,  is  exceedingly  attractive. 
Some  of  the  Junipers  also  do  well  for  planting  in 
towns,  and  we  noticed  some  wonderfully  symmetrical 
examples,  about  four  feet  in  height,  of  J.  virginiana. 
Breadths  of  Yews  of  all  kinds,  and  silver  and  golden 
variegated  Hollies  likewise  abounded,  whilst  of  the 
golden  Euonymuses  there  were  large  numbers  of 
fine  plants. 

Ivies  may  be  classed  amongst  the  most  valuable 
of  our  hardy  climbing  subjects,  and  that  they  are 
great  favourites  with  the  general  public  is  evidenced 
by  the  large  stock  of  them  that  is  to  be  seen  at 
Wandsworth.  Upwards  of  thirty  distinct  kinds  are 
grown,  amongst  which  may  be  found  plants  suitable 
for  covering  fences  and  walls,  trailing  over  arbours 
or  for  planting  underneath  the  shade  of  Elm  and 
other  trees  where  grass  will  not  grow.  Other 
climbers  in  which  a  large  trade  is  carried  on,  are 
Ampelopsis  hederacea  and  A.  Veitchii,  Clematises 
in  great  variety,  and  Passiflora  caerulea.  The  last- 
mentioned  plant  passes  through  the  winters  very  well 
in  sheltered  positions  outside  in  the  southern  counties, 
and  growing  so  quickly  it  soon  covers  a  large  space 
of  wall  with  the  rich  dark  hue  of  its  foliage. 

Amongst  deciduous  trees  there  is,  this  season,  an 
unprecedented  run  on  Planes.  In  fact,  although  we 
were  informed  that  Mr.  Neal  has  fully  100,000  trees 
of  various  sizes  in  stock  they  were  practically  all  of 
them  sold,  or  they  would  be  sold  in  the  course  of 
the  next  day  in  the  execution  of  orders  that  were 
already  in  hand.  As  a  smoke-resisting  subject  the 
Plane  has  very  few  equals,  and  certainly  none  that 
surpasses  it  in  general  suitability  for  town  planting. 
We  also  noticed  some  fine  batches  of  Thorns  of 
various  kinds,  and  were  told  that  the  variety  known 
as  Paul’s  Double  Scarlet  found  the  readiest  sale  of 
any,  especially  for  planting  in  shrubberies  in  small 
villa  gardens. 

The  Glass  Houses. 

After  a  most  interesting  ramble  among  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  we  turned  our  attention  towards  the  glass 
houses  which  lie  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  nursery 
close  to  the  main  road.  These  erections  are  of  the 
character  which  experience  has  declared  most  suit¬ 
able  for  nurserymen’s  and  market  growers’  require¬ 
ments — viz.,  span-roofed  in  shape,  and  in  length  about 
a  hundred  feet  by  some  twelve  in  width.  In  the 
season  a  vast  amount  of  bedding  plants  are  turned 
out,  fully  50,000  zonal  Pelargoniums  alone  finding 
their  way  into  various  gentlemen’s  gardens  and 
public  parks.  A  large  proportion  of  the  under-glass 
space  is  therefore  occupied  with  these  during  the 
winter  months.  The  plants  are  kept  rather  warmer 
than  we  usually  find  them,  in  order  to  get  them  to 
break  into  growth,  for  propagation  has  to  be  com¬ 
menced  early,  and,  indeed,  at  the  period  of  our  visit 
the  tops  had  been  taken  off  a  large  number  of  the 
plants  and  inserted  as  cuttings.  A  little  farther  on 
we  were  struck  with  some  grand  samples  of  Erica 
hyemalis  in  large  thirty-two  pots.  Mr.  Best,  the 
foreman  in  charge  of  the  glass  department  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  skill  as  grower  of  Ericas  and  other 
hard-wooded  plants.  This  was  still  further  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  presence  of  a  splendid  little  batch  of 
the  showy  Cytisus  (Genista)  racemosus.  Some  of 
these  in  forty-eight  pots,  were  dwarf  little  bushes 
just  suitable  for  the  window  of  the  cottage  or  the 
villa,  whilst  others  had  been  trimmed  up  to  form 
almost  spherical  heads  upon  stout  stems  varying 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  height. 

Stove  plants  possessing  any  market  value  are  also 
done  well,  Dracaena  congesta  appearing  a  special 
favourite.  Such  Palms  as  Howea  (Kentia) 
belmoreana,  H.  australis,  Livistona  chinensis 
(Latania  borbonica),  and  Cocos  weddeliana  are  sure 
to  find  a  place  in  a  market  establishment,  and  this 
one  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Ferns  of  many 
kinds  are  likewise  accommodated,  and  we  noticed 
Adiantum  farleyense  doing  exceedingly  well. 
Bouvardias  are  another  special  feature,  and  although 
many  of  the  plants  had  been  despoiled  of  their 
flower  trusses,  sufficient  yet  remained  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  their  quality.  Alfred  Neuner,  President 
Cleveland,  Priory  Beauty,  and  President  Garfield 
are  thought  most  highly  of. 

We  must  not  close  our  notes  without  due  reference 
to  the  large  number  of  pillar  and  climbing  Roses 
sent  out  from  these  nurseries.  Grafting  has  been 
vigorously  conducted  for  some  weeks' past,  and  the 


union  between  stock  and  scion  is  already  com¬ 
mencing.  The  greatest  demand  is  usually 
experienced  for  Gloire  de  Dijon,  W.  A.  Richardson 
and  Marechal  Niel — in  itself  a  sufficient  testimony  to 
the  proud  position  these  varieties  hold  in  the  lists  of 
the  Queen  of  Flowers. 

- - ->I«- - 

AT  THE  AQUARIUM. 

I  went  to  see  the  curly  Mums, 

All  dressed  in  latest  fashion; 

The  “  bloomer  ”  section  stuck  on  wheels, 

By  Jove,  was  quite  a  caution  ! 

The  stately  Japs,  had  ribboned  caps 
And  Piccadilly  fringes ; 

Their  frizzly,  crimplfed  locks  were  stained 
In  endless,  nameless  tinges. 

Here  some  were  sleek  as  woman’s  tongue, 

And  some  had  need  of  shaving  ; 

Full-bottomed  periwigs  like  mops 
Just  set  the  missus  raving. 

“  Come,  Jarge,”  she  said,  “  and  do  the  show 
Like  some  big-wigged  official ; 

I  want  this  Jap. ;  that  incurved  there 
Is  good  as  artificial. 

I’ll  spell  the  names,  you  write  them  down.” 

At  that  she  cut  a  caper, 

And  nudged  my  ribs  to  help  my  head 
To  put  them  all  on  paper. — Jarge. 

- 

NOTES  ON  PHLOXES. 

Amongst  early  Phloxes,  Lady  Napier  still  continues 
to  hold  its  own  as  the  best  pure  white  variety  that 
I  have  as  yet  come  across.  It  is  a  pure  white  self 
of  splendid  form,  and  is  also  very  fragrant,  which  is 
a  special  point  in  its  favour.  It  is  a  variety  that 
has  been  much  sought  after,  and  I  fancy  will  be  for 
many  years  to  come.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
early  Phlox  has  fallen  into  disrepute  or  not,  as  our 
florist  friends  do  not  seem  to  give  us  so  many  new 
things  in  this  line  as  they  do  in  the  later  varieties. 
They  are  certainly  not  so  robust  in  constitution  as  the 
latter,  but  being  earlier  in  coming  into  flower,  should 
count  for  something,  prolonging,  as  it  does,  their 
season  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Of  whites,  with  rosy-pink,  rosy-crimson,  and  lilac 
eyes,  we  have  no  end,  many  of  them  being  much 
alike  in  flower,  though  slightly  different  in  habit. 
Mrs.  Hunter,  pure  white,  with  bright  crimson  eye,  is 
an  old,  well-known  variety,  but  still  one  of  the  best 
for  all  purposes.  Mrs.  Greenlees  is  white,  with  a 
well-defined  lilac  eye,  and  has  a  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Calder  is  a  delicate  white,  with  lilac  eye, 
and  of  dwarf  habit.  Mrs.  Dr.  Fraser,  pure  white, 
with  large  rosy-pink  eye,  is  also  a  useful  variety. 
Mrs.  Lingard  is  a  tall  growing  variety,  not  unlike  a 
late  Phlox  in  habit ;  it  has  white  flowers,  with  neat 
lilac  eye,  thickly  set  on  handsome  pyramidal  spikes  ; 
it  is  very  free  and  constant.  Penge  is  aclear  silvery- 
white,  with  rose-pink  eye,  of  fine  form,  and  is  dis¬ 
tinct  and  attractive,  and  a  good  grower.  Many  more 
might  be  added,  such  as  Miss  Mima,  Mrs.  J.  Hope, 
Mrs  James  Ross,  Mrs.  Henderson,  Mrs.  Brunton, 
Mrs.  Watt,  etc.,  all  more  or  less  in  the  same  line 
as  the  foregoing,  and  pretty  well  distributed  over  the 
country. 

Of  late  varieties  we  have  many  good  white  seifs. 
In  Amazon,  a  creamy-white,  we  have  a  variety  of 
the  first  water  ;  it  is  semi-dwarf  in  habit,  with  evenly 
shaped  pyramidal  spikes  of  perfect  flowers,  which 
look  well  in  a  mass  in  beds  on  the  lawn,  in  clumps 
in  the  mixed  border,  or  as  single  specimens,  in  all  of 
which  positions  it  well  maintains  its  high  reputation. 
Diadem  is  pure  white,  with  large  flowers,  thickly  set, 
on  compact,  sturdy  spikes.  It  is  very  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  useful  for  bedding  purposes.  Sylphide  is 
also  a  superior  variety,  with  snow-white  flowers  of 
good  size,  and  of  finest  form  ;  it  is  branching  in 
habit,  free,  and  of  medium  height,  and  when  better 
known  will  be  much  in  demand  where  white  flowers 
are  appreciated.  Of  older  varieties,  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Laura,  Purete,  and  Purest  of  All  are  much  about 
the  same  height  and  colour,  though  varying  a  little  in 
style  and  formation.  Their  special  feature  is  in  being 
dwarf  and  free-flowering.  Many  are  discarding 
their  tall,  lanky  whites  for  those  varieties  that  do  not 
need  stakes.  To  such  I  can  confidently  recommend 
the  above-mentioned  as  being  all  that  can  be  desired, 
and  quite  the  cream  of  the  present-day  dwarf 
varieties,  which  are  now  justly  becoming  so 
popular. —Coila. 


PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET  AT  THE 
SMITHFIELD  SHOW. 

From  a  horticultural  standpoint  the  annual  show  of 
the  Smithfield  Club  at  Islington  is  not  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  visitor  on  gardening  bent,  and  the 
relationship  between  agriculture  and  horticulture  is 
not  so  distant  but  that  some  effort  might  surely  be 
made  at  some  time  or  other  to  extend  and  develop  a 
joint  exhibition  at  this  winter  meeting  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club. 

Of  special  interest,  of  course,  is  Messrs.  Sutton’s 
magnificent  exhibit  of  roots,  seeds,  and  grasses — 
notably  Crimson  Tankard,  Golden  Tankard,  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  Mammoth  Mangold.  In  the  Swede 
section  are  Champion,  Crimson  King,  and  Magnum 
Bonum,  whilst  the  Carrots  are  prodigious  in 
specimens  of  Grant  White,  Belgian,  and  the  new 
Red  Intermediate,  a  favourite  already  at  many  of  the 
horticultural  shows.  The  collection  fitly  sustains 
the  high  reputation  of  the  firm.  At  the  extreme 
end  of  the  Gallery  is  an  exhibit  of  more  than 
passing  interest  to  the  horticulturist,  although 
equally  so,  nowadays,  to  the  farmer ;  we  refer  to 
the  comprehensive  exhibit  of  Potatos  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Fidler,  of  Reading.  Over  sixty  varieties  are 
staged,  all  of  remarkably  fine  quality,  while  a  large 
heap  of  specimens  of  Fidler’s  Colossal  fully  deserve 
the  name  they  bear.  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Limited, 
of  Chard,  make  an  effective  display  of  farm  seeds, 
roots,  and  fruit  trees  ;  their  golden  Chevalier  Barley 
of  wonderfully  prolific  type  has  a  great  field  before  it. 
An  exhibit  of  flax  worked  for  spinning  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer  opens  up  an  industry  apparently  not 
much  worked  in  this  island,  though  in  Ireland  it  is 
one  of  the  main  crops. 

In  the  East  Gallery,  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons, 
of  the  Royal  Midland  Seed  Establishment, 
Leicester,  make  an  extensive  exhibit.  Peas  being  a 
strong  point,  the  large  agricultural  and  market 
gardening  demand  for  this  particular  branch  beirg 
well  looked  after  by  Messrs.  Harrison.  The  chief 
varieties  are  Harrison’s  Glory,  Ameer,  Duke  of 
Albany  and  Exhibition  Marrow.  In  Potatos  there 
are  Satisfaction  and  The  Drone  (recommended  as  a 
good  second  early).  St.  Valery  Carrot  and 
Harrison’s  Selected  Intermediate  are  good  types, 
and  the  Onion  section  is  also  a  big  department.  A 
choice  Beet  is  the  variety  Cheltenham  Greenleaf, 
evidently  a  good  and  useful  sort,  with  large  shoulder, 
of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  warranted  not  to  bleed. 
This,  with  other  specialities,  Was  exhibited  by  Mr 
Alex.  Blatchford,  of  Coventry.  Messrs.  Carter, 
High  Holborn,  exhibit  in  their  usual  comprehensive 
form.  Here  again  we  saw  Peas  in  variety,  First 
crop,  Fortyfold,  and  Carter's  Lightning.  The 
Snowdrop  Potato  and  Holborn  Abundance  are 
good  things  in  their  department,  whilst  some 
giant  specimens  in  Carter's  Bruce  Potato  are 
also  noticeable.  In  Swedes  the  now  familiar 
Carter's  Elephant  is  a  promising  centrepiece,  some 
scores  of  well-finished  specimens  being  shown.  Kohl 
Rabi  is  also  an  interesting  section.  In  Barleys 
Messrs.  Carter  also  show  a  splendid  sheaf  between 
five  and  six  feet  high.  Messrs.  Kennedy  &  Co., 
Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  of  Dumfries, 
exhibit  roots,  grasses,  and  some  small  Coniferae. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  have  a  choice 
and  well-finished  stand  in  the  South  Gallery,  extensive 
and  replete  with  the  high-class  seeds  and  roots  for 
which  they  are  famous.  Their  leading  varieties  are 
so  well  known  as  to  scarcely  need  comment.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  their  contribution  to  the  show  was 
fully  on  a  par  with  the  customary  excellence  of  their 
exhibits.  Mr.  W.  Horne,  Perry  Hill,  Cliffe, 
Rochester,  shows  fruit  trees  and  specimens  dressed 
with  his  well-known  specific  for  prevention  of  the 
ravages  by  moth. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  Seed  Growers, 
Nurserymen,  &c.,  by  special  appointment  to  H.M. 
The  Queen,  and  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
have  a  neat  interesting  stand,  No.  85  in  the  Gallery, 
This  firm  has  long  made  the  laying  down  of  land 
to  permanent  pasture  a  special  feature  of  their 
business,  and  have  on  their  stand  specimens  of 
the  various  grasses  best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
Root  crop  seeds,  such  as  Swede,  Turnip  and 
Mangold  also  engage  their  special  attention.  A 
prominent  display  is  made  on  the  outside  of  the 
stand  of  a  collection  of  Apples  gathered  from  young 
bearing  trees  in  the  fruit  quarters  of  their  nurseries, 
the  extent  of  which  is  450  acres.  Their  hardy  forest 
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tree  department  is  also  represented  by  specimens  of 
Quicks,  trees  and  plants  of  various  kinds. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  people  are,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  well  in  evidence  in  the  Berner’s  Gallery 
with  specimens  of  phosphate  and  other  manures  for 
agricultural  purposes, of  which  we  note  there  are  some 
thirty  varieties  destined  for  every  conceivable  crop, 
and  bespeaking  in  an  emphatic  manner  the 
resources  of  this  firm’s  extensive  factories  at 
Ipswich. 

Mr.  A.  Findlay,  of  Markinch,  N.B.,  staged  a 
quantity  of  fine  looking  Potatos,  which  were 
described  as  “  Disease  Resisting  Scotch.” 

A  large  space  was  devoted  to  samples  of  Mangolds, 
Seeds,  Swedes,  and  Potatos  (including  some  excellent 
Satisfaction  and  Snowdrop)  from  Mr.  John  K.  King, 
of  Coggeshall,  Essex. — Gyp. 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS, 


By  The  Editor. 

Cypripea'ium  Smithii.— In  this  we  have  a 
beautiful  garden  hybrid  between  C.  lawrenceanum 
and  C.  ciliolare,  the  latter  being  the  pollen  parent. 
We  noted  a  plant  of  it  in  the  collection  of  J. 
MacMeekin,  Esq.,  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood 
Hill.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  suffused  with  rose- 
and  striped  with  purple  and  greeD  veins.  The  petals 
are  rose,  shaded  with  green  on  the  upper  longitudinal 
half,  and  further  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  large 
black  blotches  or  spots.  The  large  lip  is  dark 
purple. 

Cypripedium  lo  Grande. — This  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  typical  C.  Io,  which  is  also  a  hybrid 
and  notable  for  the  spotting  of  its  petals.  The 
upper  sepal  is  white,  shaded  with  rose,  and  greenish 
at  the  base.  The  petals  are  the  most  conspicuous 
and  attractive  feature  of  the  flower,  being  heavily 
ornamented  with  black  spots.  The  lip  is  of  a  dark 
dull  purple,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  parentage. 
It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  at  Falkland 
Park,  South  Norwood  Hill, 

Cypripedium  harrisianum  superbum. — 
There  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation  under  this 
name,  but  Mr.  A.  Wright,  gardener  to  J.  McMeekin 
Esq.,  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  true  one,  and  very  richly 
coloured  it  is.  The  upper  sepal  is  of  a  rich  brown¬ 
ish-black  with  a  white  edge.  The  shining  or  glossy 
petals  may  be  described  as  blackish-purple,  while  the 
lip  is  deep  purple  with  a  greenish  base  to  the  pouch. 
The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  has  a  bold 
and  striking  look  about  it  when  well  grown  and 
freely  flowered. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

The  following  Chrysanthemums  received  First-class 
Certificates  from  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  on  the  3rd  inst : — 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Shea. — As  previously  stated  by  us, 
this  is  a  late  variety,  and  likely  to  figure  in  the 
future  at  the  early  winter  shows.  The  blooms  are 
very  compact  and  full ;  in  fact,  several  buds  should 
be  allowed  to  develop  on  every  plant,  so  as  to 
economise  the  energies  of  the  same.  The  florets 
are  extremely  numerous,  of  moderate  width,  pointed, 
and  make  a  beautifully  refined  and  compact  bloom. 
When  seen  by  daylight  they  might  be  described  as 
primrose-white.  Mr.  A  Haggart,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Johnson  Foster,  Moor  Park,  Ludlow. 

Golden  Dart. — For  description  see  p.  222.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex. 

King  of  Plumes. — This  is  a  beautiful  decorative 
variety  of  the  first  water.  The  blooms  are  moderate 
in  size  when  grown  without  disbudding  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cut  flowers,  and  of  a  soft  golden-yellow. 
The  florets  are  loose,  spreading,  bifid  or  lacerated  at 
the  apex,  graceful,  and  pleasing.  As  a  rule  the 
blooms  are  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  so  that  the 
variety  is  sure  to  get  into  a  large  number  of  collec¬ 
tions  before  this  time  next  year.  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. 

New  Homes  in  the  “Sunshine  State”  of  America. - 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S. A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years'  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year. 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address — Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


TIE  PLANT  MISES. 


The  Stove. 

We  have  now  reached  the  dullest  part  of  the  year 
in  dealing  with  the  plant  houses,  and  we  must  act 
accordingly.  Of  course  the  stove  will  not  be  entirely 
destitute  of  colour ;  for  Poinsettias,  Euphorbia 
jacquiniaeflora,  Eucharis,  &c.,  will  all  be  contributing 
their  quota  towards  the  brightening  of  the  house. 
Still,  the  majority  of  plants  are  taking  a  partial  rest, 
and  it  is  not  wise  to  unduly  disturb  this  rest.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  little 
water  the  plants  need,  although  this  must  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  they  are  to  have  none  at  all.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  look  them 
over  each  morning  with  the  watering  can. 

Fireheat  must  be  cautiously  applied,  for  no  plants 
really  take  to  it  kindly,  although  some  put  up  with  it 
better  than  others.  A  temperature  of  6o°  Fahr.  by 
night  in  the  warmest  house  and  56°  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  compartment  will  be  ample.  When  stating 
that  a  particular  temperature  is  to  be  kept  up  in  any 
one  house,  of  course  it  supposes  that  due  caution 
is  taken  to  prevent  frequent  and  rapid  fluctuations  of 
temperature,  for  these  are  very  harmful  to  plants  it 
is  well  known.  It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  a 
slavish  exactitude  is  to  be  observed,  and  that  if  the 
night  is  extra  cold  the  fires  are  to  be  driven  until  the 
pipes  are  too  hot  to  hold  the  hand  on.  The  result  of 
this  kind  of  treatment  will  soon  be  observed  in 
yellow,  sickly  foliage.  It  is  far  better  to  allow  the 
temperature  to  drop  two  or  three  degrees  lower  than 
the  point  at  which  it  is  calculated  to  keep  it,  rather 
than  to  parch  and  weaken  the  plants  with  the  aridity 
caused  by  a  too  liberal  burning  of  coke. 

Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  next  week  or  two 
of  the  dull  season  to  wage  unremitting  warfare 
against  all  insect  pests.  Pots  also  have  to  be  washed 
and  the  moss  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  soil 
they  contain.  In  short,  if  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
the  stove  to  exhibit  such  a  wealth  of  colour,  its 
appearance  should  still  be  kept  up  to  the  mark  by 
having  everything  as  tidy  as  possible. 

Climbers  which  have  not  been  pruned  before, 
because  of  the  tenacity  with  which  their  leaves  have 
clung  to  them  may  be  seen  to  at  once.  Take  care  to  use 
a  sharp  knife  and  make  clean  cuts.  Curiously  enough 
the  art  of  pruning  would  seem  to  be  given  but  little 
attention  to,  judging  from  the  loDg,  ragged  stumps 
that  we  sometimes  see  adorning  (?)  our  stoves. 
While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  a  straight,  clean 
cut  is  essential  for  the  welfare  of  fruit  trees,  the  fact 
that  it  is  just  as  important  a  consideration  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  stove  plants,  seems  to  be  far  too  often  passed 
over  or  ignored.  After  pruning,  the  climbers  may 
be  carefully  cleaned  from  insects,  if  they  are  observed 
to  be  present,  and  afterwards  tied  neatly  up  in  their 
proper  places. 

Beds  or  Borders  in  which  they  are  growing  will 
need  very  careful  attention  after  a  large  proportion 
of  the  top  growth  has  been  thus  removed.  If  they 
are  situated  near  the  sides  of  the  house,  the  moisture 
running  down  the  glass  will  often  keep  them  quite 
damp  enough,  without  any  necessity  for  the  use  of  the 
watering  pot.  If  the  hot-water  pipes,  however,  run 
through  or  in  close  proximity  to  them  they  must  be 
watched  to  see  that  portions  do  not  get  parched  up, 
in  which  case  the  roots  they  contain  are  bound  to 
meet  with  destruction. 

Bertolonias. — As  these  are  rather  touchy  plants  to 
manage  in  winter  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
warmest  corner  of  the  stove,  away  from  all  draughts. 
If  a  few  bell-glasses  are  available  they  will  come  in 
very  handy  now  for  sheltering  these  somewhat 
delicate  but  beautiful  plants. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Forcing  Pit. — This  house  especially  will  be 
occupied  in  catering  to  the  wants  of  the  showhousas. 
There  will  therefore  be  a  constant  stream  of  plants 
running  through  it  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  cooler  house 
in  readiness,  in  which  Deutzias,  Lilacs,  etc.,  as  they 
■come  into  flower,  may  be  placed  preparatory  to  their 
being  taken  into  the  conservatory.  They  will  thus 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  syringe,  which  must  be  kept 
plied  amongst  the  other  plants  that  are  not  in  such 
an  advanced  state. 

Richardias. — When  these  have  been  lifted  from 
the  open  ground  in  autumn  and  potted  up  they  are 
ofien  somewhat  tardy  in  throwing  up  their  flowers, 
especially  when  they  are  kept  in  a  cool  house.  A 


batch  of  plants  should,  therefore,  be  put  into  a 
gentle  heat  in  order  to  stimulate  them  somewhat. 
If  the  soil  used  for  potting  them  was  made  fairly 
rich,  this  should  last  them  for  some  little  time  yet, 
and  no  manurial  stimulants  will  be  needed — at  any 
rate  for  the  present. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  getting  in  of  a  sufficient 
stock  of  cuttings  must  be  proceeded  with  as  fast  as 
the  material  can  be  obtained.  With  the  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  varieties  which  stare  us  in  the 
face  upon  opening  a  catalogue,  it  is  manifest  that  a 
great  deal  of  discretion  must  be  exercised  as  to 
which  to  grow  and  which  to  pass  by.  Many  of  the 
sorts  are  distinct  from  each  other  in  very  little  else 
than  name,  and  thus  a  gardener  who  has  a  hundred 
really  good  ones  may  be  said  to  have  a  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  collection.  Of  course  a  decision  will  have 
been  arrived  at  earlier,  as  to  the  relative  values  of 
these,  and  the  number  of  plants  that  are  to  be  grown 
of  them  will  be  regulated  accordingly.  A  list  should 
therefore  be  made  of  the  amount  of  stock  that  is 
required  and  a  record  kept  of  the  progress  made  in 
obtaining  that  stock.  This  will  save  a  good 
deal  of  unnecessary  labour  ;  for  a  glance  at  such  a 
list  will  show  whether  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  any 
more  cuttings  of  any  special  varieties. 

After  the  cuttings  have  rooted  they  should  be 
kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and  fire-heat  only  given 
when  necessary  to  exclude  frost.  Plenty  of  light 
and  a  fair  amount  of  air  are  the  most  effective 
weapons  with  which  to  contend  with  damp,  which 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in 
these,  its  earliest  stages. — A.  S.  G. 

- - 

TIE  ORCHID  I00SES. 


East  India  House. — The  atmosphere  of  this 
division,  being  of  necessity  kept  much  drier,  will 
be  very  much  in  favour  of  the  thrips,  which  are  so 
fond  of  the  succulent  leaves  of  Phalaenopsis ;  con¬ 
sequently,  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  keep  these 
troublesome  pests  in  check,  or  the  plants  will  soon 
become  disfigured  and  of  course  weakened.  A  good 
plan  is  to  carefully  sponge  the  leaves  on  alternate 
days ;  this  not  only  keeps  them  clean,  but  helps  to 
keep  the  foliage  plump,  and  in  a  measure  to  counter¬ 
act  the  trying  influences  of  fire  heat.  Where  the 
moss  has  become  over-luxuriant  in  growth  it  may  be 
pressed  down,  and  a  few  bits  of  crocks  powdered  up 
rather  small  and  sprinkled  over  it  to  keep  it  in 
position,  as  too  much  moisture  round  the  collar  is 
not  good  for  them. 

Over-flowering.— This  too,  as  with  most  Orchids, 
is  the  cause  of  so  many  going  wrong,  but  not  more 
so  than  with  the  Moth  Orchid.  None  of  us  I  know 
like  to  pinch  out  spikes,  but  only  when  the  plants  are 
particularly  strong  should  they  be  allowed  to  carry 
the  full  complement  of  bloom,  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
in  good  condition  year  after  year. 

Temperature. — For  Phalaenopsis  it  should  be 
kept  as  even  as  possible  as  they  very  much  dislike 
sudden  changes.  This  often  occurs  in  the  outside 
temperature  during  the  night,  and,  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  the  inside  fluctuates,  but  not  to  such  a 
degree  of  course.  A  plan  we  adopt  to  obviate  this,  is 
to  cover  the  roof  glass  at  night  witji  mats.  It  is  really 
surprising  what  a  difference  this  makes  to  the  inmates; 
especially  those  that  are  hanging  up  rather  close  to 
the  glass.  The  saving,  too,  in  fuel  is  considerable  in 
a  large  establishment,  which  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for. 

Odontoglossum  coronarium. — This  plant  is 
generally  believed  to  be  a  shy  bloomer,  but  is,  like 
most  other  plants  when  treated  properly,  easy  to 
grow  ;  being  a  rambling  sort  of  grower  it  does  best  in 
baskets  or  boat-shaped  rafts.  Our  plants  are  just 
pushing  new  roots  from  the  partially-made-up 
growths  and,  as  it  has  grown  rather  out  of  bounds, 
will  be  seen  to  at  once.  This  may  seem  a  bad  time 
of  year  to  report  anything,  but  with  Odontoglossums 
there  are  always  some  that  want  doing  where  grown 
in  quantity  ;  catch  them  when  the  growths  are  about 
half  made  up  is  our  plan,  and  one  that  answers  well. 

Miltonia  Clowesii  major.— This  is  a  fine  winter¬ 
flowering  plant  that  should  be  in  every  collection. 
What  a  grand  combination  of  colour  !  It  is  best 
grown  in  a  pot  in  peat  and  moss.  It  will  grow  well 
with  the  “  Crispums  ”  in  summer,  but  should  receive 
a  little  warmer  treatment  during  the  winter  months. 
— C. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared. 

Stringy  Beetroot. — Why  can't  seedsmen  send  pro¬ 
per  stuff?  growls  J.  Trevor.  I  got  a  packet  of  Beet¬ 
root  seed  from  a  neighbouring  seedsman,  and  the 
roots  are  so  stringy  that  nobody  can  eat  them.  They 
have  also  very  little  colour.  What  is  the  reason  ? 

To  J.  Trevor's  first  question  there  can  be  no 
answer  at  all,  except  reply  by  another  question — viz,, 
is  it  all  the  seedsman’s  fault  that  the  Beet  are  of 
inferior  quality  ?  We  once  heard  of  an  old  woman, 
that  hailed  from  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  whose  cow 
died,  and  she,  being  of  an  economical  turn  of  mind, 
had  it  cut  up  as  food,  with  the  result  that  a  few  days 
afterwards  she  wailed  out  to  a  neighbour  that  she 
had  boiled  that  cow  for  three  days  and  still  it  was 
tough.  Mayhap  she  boiled  it  too  much,  as  J.  Trevor 
may  have  done  with  his  Beet.  Certainly,  in  his  case 
the  lack  of  colour  would  seem  to  point  to  it.  Is  he 
sure  that  it  is  the  cooking  to  blame  and  not  the 
seedsman  ?  Perhaps  the  roots  have  been  carelessly 
lifted,  and  the  tap  roots  have  been  broken.  In  this 
case  the  same  result  would  be  arrived  at — viz.,  a 
nearly  colourless,  stringy  vegetable.  Still,  it  may  be 
that  he  has  been  unlucky  enough  to  get  hold  of  what 
a  gardener  would  call  “a  rough  lot,”  and  in  that 
case  we  should  advise  him  to  change  the  variety 
grown  and  his  seedsman  as  well  next  season. 


Fancy  Pot  Ware. — I  have  been  thinking  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  number  of  fancy  pots  suitable  for  filling 
with  Ferns  for  hanging  up  in  my  greenhouse.  I  have 
applied  to  the  local  nurseryman,  but  he  has  not  the 
sort  of  things  I  need ;  they  are  all  too  heavy. 
Where  can  I  obtain  what  I  require  ? — X. 

We  should  have  imagined  that  any  nurseryman  or 
vendor  of  horticultural  necessities  would  have  been 
able  to  supply  you  with  the  proper  things,  A'.,  but 
perhaps  you  are  hard  to  please.  Try  another  shop, 
and  if  that  does  not  suit  send  in  your  order  to 
Messrs.  R.  Sankey  &  Sons,  The  Potteries,  Bulwell, 
Notts.  This  firm  makes  a  speciality  of  all  kinds  of 
fancy  pots,  and  among  their  numerous  designs  you 
will  assuredly  find  what  you  want.  The  prices  also 
should  be  fairly  moderate. 

Ficus  elastica. — Shall  I  be  able  to  keep  my  India- 
rubber  plant  through  the  winter  in  the  window  of  an 
ordinary  dwelling  room  ?  I  am  careful  to  avoid 
draughts,  and  so  far  it  seems  to  be  alright.—  G.  B. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
keep  your  plant  through  the  winter  in  a  good  con¬ 
dition.  You  are  wise  in  avoiding  draughts  as  far  as 
possible.  Another  point  that  must  be  observed  is 
to  carefully  refrain  from  giving  too  much  water  at 
the  roots.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  this  plant  as  a 
sour,  water-logged  soil  about  the  roots  during  winter 
time.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to  remove  it  from  the 
window  into  the  centre  of  the  room  at  night  time 
during  the  prevalence  of  severe  frost,  otherwise  it 
may  stand  a  chance  of  getting  nipped.  If  you 
follow  out  these  directions  you  should  be  able  to 
congratulate  yourself  next  spring  on  having  pulled 
your  pet  through  a  trying  experience. 

Early  Peas. — R.  C.  D.  writes :  Having  a  small 
piece  of  ground  vacant  I  should  like  to  grow  some 
early  Peas.  Would  you  recommend  me  to  sow  now 
or  to  wait  until  spring  ?  In  speaking  to  a  friend  the 
other  day,  he  told  me  that  I  ought  to  have  made  a 
sowing  about  the  middle  of  November,  that  is  to  say, 
at  least  a  month  ago.  Would  it  be  too  late  to  make  an 
autumn  sowing  now  ?  My  land  is  of  a  rather  heavy 
nature. 

At  one  time  the  practice  of  sowing  Peas  in 
November  for  an  early  crop  was  followed  very  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  even  now  in  some  districts  in  the 
South  of  England  a  couple  of  rows  are  put  in 
regularly  each  autumn  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  such  rows  do  not  come  in  any  earlier  than 
others  sown  towards  the  end  of  January  or  thebe- 
ginning  of  February,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the 
seed  is  apt  to  be  spoilt  by  the  long  exposure  to  frost 
and  wet.  Birds  and  mice  have  also  to  be  reckoned 
with,  for  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  weather,  often 
succeed  in  bringing  to  nought  all  the  labours  of  the 
gardener  to  obtain  early  Peas  by  sowing  in  autumn. 
Since  there  is  so  little  advantage  to  be  reaped  by 
sowing  now,  and  yet  a  great  deal  of  risk  to  be  run, 
.we  should  certainly  advise  R.  C.  D.  to  wait  until 


the  spring  before  committing  his  seed  to  the 
ground,  particularly  as  his  land  is  of  a  heavy 
character. 

Deutzia  gracilis. — I  have  a  few  Deutzias  which  I 
should  like  to  get  to  flower  early  in  spring  if  possible. 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  directions  how  to  proceed  ? 
— F.  Hayman. 

Deutzias  force  very  readily  supposing  the  necessary 
heat  is  given  them.  To  get  them  into  bloom  early 
in  the  year  they  should  be  placed  in  a  small  pit  or 
forcing  house  at  once,  with  a  temperature  by  night 
of  not  less  than  550  Fahr.  Very  little  water  at  the 
root  will  be  needed,  for  a  lime  at  least,  but  the 
syringe  may  be  kept  in  use  among  them  at  least 
once  a  day  during  fine  weather.  As  soon  as  the 
flower  buds  begin  to  open  the  syringing  must  be 
stopped,  and  when  the  lower  flowers  have  become 
about  three  parts  expanded  the  plants  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  a  cool  house,  where  the  thermometer  is 
allowed  to  range  between  45°  and  48°  by  night. 
Here  they  will  last  in  bloom  for  fully  as  long  again 
as  they  would  have  done  had  they  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  warmer  compartment. 

Hyacinths. — My  Hyacinths  that  were  placed  in 
glasses  filled  with  water  some  three  or  four  weeks 
ago  have  now  made  about  2  in.  of  top  growth,  and 
the  glasses  are  nearly  filled  with  roots.  Ought  I  to 
bring  them  to  the  light  ? — Pert. 

By  all  means,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  If  they 
are  kept  in  the  dark  for  too  long  they  will  be  sure  to 
suffer.  Do  not  bring  them  into  the  full  blaze  of  the 
daylight  all  at  once,  however,  but  gradually  inure 
them  to  it,  as  the  young  growths  are  very  tender  at 
this  stage.  - 

Bulbs. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  by  pur¬ 
chasing  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  etc.,  now  I  can  have 
them  in  bloom  by  March  ?  I  have  a  small  heated 
greenhouse,  but  no  special  means  for  forcing.  Please 
name  the  most  suitable  varieties. — Alpine. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  as  you  wish. 
Get  your  bulbs  as  soon  as  possible,  pot  them  up  with 
all  speed,  and  cover  them  over  with  ashes  or  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  for  six  weeks  to  enable  them  to  make  roots. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  take  them  out  and 
gradually  inure  them  to  the  light.  A  cold  frame  will 
come  in  very  handy  for  this.  If  your  greenhouse  is 
kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  about  450  Fahr, 
through  the  winter  this  should  prove  warm  enough 
to  bring  them  into  flower  by  the  required  time.  With 
regard  to  varieties  you  might  try  the  following  : — 
Tulips — Due.  Van  Thol,  crimson,  scarlet,  yellow, 
and  rose  varieties ;  Pottebakker,  yellow  and  red 
varieties;  Proserpine,  and  La  Reine  Blanche. 
Hyacinths — Alba  superbissima, -Queen  Victoria,  and 
La  Neige,  white  ;  Charles  Dickens,  and  Queen  of 
the  Blues,  and  Czar  Peter,  blue ;  Pelissier,  Reine 
des  Jacinthes,  and  Roi  des  Beiges,  red  ;  L’Amie  du 
Coeur,  Gigantea  and  Lord  Wellington,  rose  ;  and  King 
of  the  Yellows,  and  Mdlle.  Leonie  Van  Houtte 
yellow.  All  these  are  reliable  early  sorts,  and  will 
give  you  satisfaction. 

— — - 

MESSRS.  SMITH  &  CO.,  WORCESTER. 

Worcester  is  a  historical  town  and  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name.  The  fact  of  its  being 
historical  reminds  us  that  in  ancient  times  it  must 
have  been  important ;  but  in  modern  times  it  equally 
maintains  its  reputation  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
making  and  consolidation  of  a  country  by  useful  and 
peaceful  industry.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  noble  Severn,  and  contains  many  fine  and 
extremely  interesting  buildings.  In  this  instance  we 
are  most  interested  in  the  ancient  and  extensive 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  St. 
John’s  Nurseries,  Worcester.  Here,  something  of 
interest  may  be  seen  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Even 
in  mid-winter  the  visitor  may  glean  some  useful 
information  in  respect  to  his  calling  if  he  is  a  lover 
or  admirer  of  the  garden,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
cultivator ;  for  St.  John’s  Nursery  is  an  emporium  of 
everything  necessary  to  the  furnishing  of  a  well-made 
and  well-maintained  place. 

The  area  covered  with  glass  is  something  like  four 
acres — a  thing  to  be  remembered  in  view  of  the 
attention  given  to  the  outdoor  departments.  Here 
we  may  state  that  the  whole  business  of  the  firm  is 
divided  into  six  departments  for  the  more  proper  and 
efficient  working  of  the  same.  The  first  department 
includes  the  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  which  are  of 
leading  importance  to  planters  at  the  present  time. 
Something  like  eighty  acres  are  set  apart  for  the 


rearing  of  fruit  trees — a  fact  which  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  business  done  by  Messrs. 
Smith  in  this  line.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this, 
considering  that  they  are  situated  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  fruit  growing 
districts  in  the  country.  They  cater  for  fruit-growers 
of  all  descriptions,  from  the  owners  of  acres  of 
orchards  for  market  purposes  and  cider  making  to 
the  amateur  with  a  limited  extent  of  garden.  The 
list  of  varieties  of  Apples  is  very  great,  and  includes 
the  best  of  new  and  old  favourites,  such  as  Bismarck, 
The  Queen,  Chelmsford  Wonder,  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Red  Bietingheimer, 
Lady  Sudeley,  Duchess  of  Worcester,  Taylor’s 
Newton  Wonder,  etc.  Amongst  the  older  favourites 
are  Worcester  Pearmain,  Peasegood’s  Nonsuch, 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Stirling  Castle,  and  many  others  which  it 
is  needless  to  enumerate,  considering  the  number  of 
good  things  that  can  be  supplied. 

Pears,  though  not  so  numerous,  are  really  cared 
for  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  as  far  as 
British  culture  is  concerned.  Varieties  are  kept  in 
stock  which  will  cover  the  whole  period  during 
which  Pears  can  be  of  service  to  the  owners  of 
private  establishments  or  the  grower  for  market. 
All  the  best  of  the  varieties  which  appear  on  the 
dinner  table  or  exhibition  staging  are  well  cared  for, 
and  the  Messrs.  Smith  make  a  point  of  supplying 
good  samples  of  trees  to  their  customers.  Other 
hardy  fruits  include  Plums,  Peaches,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries,  as  well  as  the  very 
important  Strawberries,  which  include  all  of  the 
more  useful  and  important  sorts  in  cultivation. 
Amongst  the  Gooseberries  we  should  make  special 
mention  of  Keepsake  (see  next  page),  a  new  variety  of 
great  vigour  and  fertility.  The  berries  are  of  great 
size,  and  may  be  gathered  green  for  market  about  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  the  well-known  Whinham’s 
Industry,  which  has  made  its  name  as  an  important 
fruit  for  the  early  market.  The  skin  is  thick,  so  that 
it  travels  well,  even  when  mature,  and  is  also  hand¬ 
some  for  pickling  purposes.  Owing  to  the  drooping 
nature  of  the  branches  the  blossom  and  young  fruits 
are  well  protected  from  late  spriDg  frosts.  The 
illustration  is  from  a  photograph,  and  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Smith. 

Tne  Roses  grown  out  of  doors  are  also  included  in 
the  first  department,  and  very  important  they  are, 
being  grown  in  hundreds  of  thousands  and  for  all 
classes  of  growers.  The  firm  has  made  a  feature  of 
Rose  growing  for  the  past  ninety  years,  and  has  not 
only  kept  faith  with  a  wide  circle  of  customers,  but 
continues  to  augment  the  number  Dy  keeping  abreast 
of  the  day  with  new  and  good  sorts,  and  supplying  a 
good  article.  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  are  extensively 
grown  in  pots,  and  can  therefore  be  sent  off  to 
customers  at  practically  any  season  of  the  year. 
Hybrid  Teas  also  receive  similar  attention.  Nor  is 
the  Polyantha  section  overlooked.  Lord  Penzance’s 
Hybrid  Sweet  Briers  in  named  varieties  have  found 
their  way  here  in  considerable  numbers.  Amongst 
new  Roses  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  may  be  mentioned  as 
the  variety  so  popular  in  America  under  the  name  of 
Belle  Siebrecht,  a  rosy-pink  hybrid  Tea.  Another 
Gold  Medal  Rose  is  the  beautiful  Margaret  Dickson. 
Both  are  of  British  origin. 

Hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  both  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous,  constitute  a  third  department, 
and  a  very  important  one,  for  the  adornment  of  "  the 
stately  homes  of  England.”  Deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  include  Elms,  Birches,  Beeches,  Laburnums, 
Maples,  Oak,  Poplar,  Thorns,  Acacias,  and  others 
of  all  ages  and  sizes.  They  are  well  rooted  owing  to 
frequent  transplanting,  and  are  therefore  well 
adapted  for  removal  to  any  required  distance  with 
every  prospect  of  succeeding  at  their  new  destina¬ 
tions.  Evergreens  include  collections  of  Hollies, 
Laurels,  Mahonias,  Kalmias,  Gaultherias,  Pernettyas 
and  other  American  garden  plants  in  great  variety. 
Hollies  are  extensively  represented  in  the  number  of 
beautiful  and  distinct  kinds.  A  speciality  is  made 
of  named  hybrid  varieties  of  Rhododendrons  of  the 
R.  ponticum  type.  Weeping  trees  of  various  kinds 
find  a  place  amongst  the  extensive  assortment  of 
everything  that  can  render  the  shrubberies  and 
pleasure  grounds  beautiful  and  interesting. 

The  lover  of  trees  can  hardly  overlook  the  Conifers, 
which  may  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  development. 
They  are  of  especial  interest  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  deciduous  subjects  are  leafless  and  bare. 
No  class  of  trees  gives  a  more  warm  and  sheltered 
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appearance  to  a  homestead  in  winter.  The  silvery 
Cedrus  atlantica  glauca  looks  as  if  covered  with 
hoar  frost.  The  Sequoias,  the  Cypresses,  Libodedrus, 
Thuyas,  Retinosporas,  and  others  have  a  beautiful 
and  spiry  effect  from  their  regular,  pyramidal  habit. 
Even  the  Stone  Pine  (Pinus  Cembra)  is  of  the  same 
elegant  form  for  many  years  of  its  younger  stages, 
although  older  trees  assume  a  more  spreading 
contour  in  their  old  age.  The  dwarfer  Yews  and 


been  awarded  the  firm  for  them  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  their  value  and  importance  for  exhibi¬ 
tions  as  well  as  for  decorative  purposes  generally. 
The  Jackmanni  section,  including  Smith’s  Snow 
White  Jackmanni,  is  well  represented,  as  indeed  are 
all  other  divisions. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  constitute  a  very 
important  department.  Fine  foliaged  subjects,  both 
evergreen  and  deciduous,  are  well  looked  after,  and 


Those  who  live  at  a  distance  would  do  well  to 
consult  the  excellent  catalogue  issued  by  the  firm  ;  it 
runs  to  172  pages,  inclusive  of  a  good  index,  and 
being  replete  with  plants,  information  about  them, 
and  well  illustrated,  it  is  really  a  useful  guide  and  an 
admirable  production. 

- - 

HYBRID  BEGONIAS. 

I  have  really  not  the  time  or  the  inclination  to 


Retinosporas  are  grown  in  a' great  number  of  beauti¬ 
ful  species  and  varieties. 

Climbing  plants  chiefly  constitute  the  fourth 
department,  and  here  the  handsome  improved  forms 
of  Clematis  are  all  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 
From  amongst  them  are  drawn  those  huge  flowery 
masses  which  have  been  so  conspicuous  a  feature  at 
the  Temple  Shows  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
during  past  years.  The  numerous  medals  that  have 


include  all  those  things  which  are  most  popular  at 
the  present  day,  so  that  we  need  not  particularise. 
Hardy  herbaceous  and  Alpine  subjects  make  up  a 
sixth  department,  together  with  hardy  bulbs  of  all 
kinds  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  class  of 
growers  at  the  present  day.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  can  should  pay  the  nurseries  a  visit  and  see  all 
these  things  for  themselves,  and  we  can  assure  them 
that  Messrs.  Smith  will  welcome  them  at  any  time. 


follow  Mr.  Napper  through  the  farrago  of  nonsense 
with  which  he  pelts  me  in  your  last  issue.  I  invited 
him  to  give  me  a  few  plain  facts  in  reply  to  a  plain 
question,  and  he  answers  with  a  meaningless  jumble 
of  words  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  point  at 
issue,  and  in  no  way  help  to  elucidate  the  truth. 
When  1  showed  that  his  original  statement  with 
regard  to  the  raising  of  the  first  hybrid  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonia  was  not  in  accordance  with  well- 
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established  facts,  your  correspondent  changed  his 
ground  and  said  he  meant  to  say  the  first  round- 
flowered  hybrid  Begonia,  which  was,  of  course,  a 
totally  different  thing  ;  but  even  in  regard  to  that 
claim  he  gave  no  proof  or  evidence  of  any  kind  to 
bear  him  out,  nor  has  he  given  any  yet  which  helps 
him  out  of  his  dilemma. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  I  have  seen  the 
catalogue  which  Mr.  Napper  sent  to  him,  and  which 
not  only  bears  no  date,  but  strangely  enough  does 
not  contain  one  single  word  which  would  lead  anyone 
reading  the  raiser’s  description  of  B  Woodmanni  to 
infer  that  it  was  a  round-flowered  variety.  In  the 
same  list  of  new  plants,  and  on  the  same  page,  there 
are  descriptive  paragraphs  of  B.  Chelsoni,  B. 
Sedenii,  B.  intermedia,  and  B.  Veitchii ;  the  last- 
named  an  imported  species  sent  out  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch,  and  the  others  the  three  very  first  seedlings 
raised  at  Chelsea  by  Seden.  What,  then,  becomes  of 
Mr.  Napper's  second  claim — i.c.,  that  his  friend,  Mr. 
Pope,  raised  the  first  round-flowered  hybrid 
Begonia  ?  I  venture  to  submit  that  it  belongs  to  the 
same  category  as  the  first,  and  has  no  foundation  in 
fact.  What  is  the  fact  of  the  case,  so  far  as  I  can 
see  through  it,  is  that  Mr.  Napper  has  been  caught 
“  gassing  ”  on  a  subject  that  he  knows  nothing  about, 
and  should  now  make  the  amende  honourable  to  those 
raisers  who  have  a  prior  claim  to  Mr.  Pope,  as 
makers  of  Begonia  history,  and  whose  honourable 
records  he  tried  to  besmirch. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done  with  the  subject. 
Mr.  Napper  refers  in  your  last  to  old  catalogues  of 
the  firm  of  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co. — 1847  and  1859  to 
wit — in  which  Begonias  are  offered,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  know  that  they  were  not  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  as  any  garden  boy  nearest  to  his  hand 
could  have  told  him,  or  he  would  surely  not  have 
mentioned  them  at  all.  Mr.  Napper  asked  me  how 
much  B.  boliviensis  has  had  to  do  with  the  present 
race  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  of  gardens,  and  I 
am  happy  to  tell  him.  My  answer  is,  not  much, 
but  that  it  is  to  the  B.  Veitchii  and  B.Pearcei  blood 
that  all  modern  strains  can  be  traced  back  to. — A 
Lover  of  the  Begonia. 

As  a  lover  of  plants  in  general,  and  not  alone  of 
Begonias,  I  am  especially  interested  in  the  discussion 
that  has  been  for  some  time  carried  on  in  The 
Gardening  World  regarding  B.  Woodmanii. 
Although  the  question  at  issue  is  the  existence,  or 
otherwise,  at  a  certain  date  of  B.  Woodmanii,  the 
manner  in  which  this  discussion  has  been  conducted 
is  far  too  acrimonious :  for  such  expressions  as 
“  pshaw,”  “  pop-guns,”  and  “  cock-a-doodle-do  ”  are 
surely  not  wanted  to  prove  a  simple  fact.  When  a 
nurseryman's  catalogue,  and  that  an  undated  one,  is 
brought  forward  as  the  only  corroboration  of  a  state¬ 
ment  that  B.  Woodmanii  was  the  first  round-flowered 
hybrid  Begonia,  one  naturally  asks  for  further  ex¬ 
planation  on  that  point.  It  is  strange  that  the 
“  famous  hybrid”  (to  use  an  expression  in  the  article 
on  p.  227)  should  have  remained  comparatively  un¬ 
known,  for  it  was  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  B.  Wynne 
in  the  publication  on  the  Tuberous  Begonia,  issued 
from  the  office  of  The  Gardening  World,  neither 
does  it  occur  in  the  list  of  plants  to  which  certificates 
have  been  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Lastly,  the  expression  used  by  Mr.  Napper  on  p. 
226 — viz.,  Now  for  a  rattling  broadside,  and  let  the 
cannons  roar  along  the  distant  shore,”  is  decidedly 
inappropriate,  for,  whatever  amount  of  roaring  is 
indulged  in,  the  enemy  will  go  unscathed  when  the 
shot  employed  consists  only  of  an  undated  catalogue. 
— I  am,  another  anonymous  critic,  J .  S. 

- ®8« - 

TREES  TALL  OR  DWARF. 

I  fear  novices  are  often  perplexed  when  they  have 
so  many  opinions  served  out  to  them  by  eminent 
cultivators.  Apples  have  had  a  large  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  for  years  past,  and  they  frequently  give  texts 
to  cultivators  who  denounce  every  form  of  pruning, 
size  of.  trees,  and  shapes  of  them,  except  the  theory 
and  practice  which  they  have  so  long  fostered.  If 
the  trees  are  for  orchard  culture  by  all  means  let 
them  extend  as  far  as  desirable,  as  long  as  room  is 
left  to  prevent  each  tree  from  crowding  its  fellow. 

We  have  seen  success  in  every  form  on  large  trees 
and  those  of  pigmy  form  Indeed,  we  know  for 
certain  that  many  of  the  finest  Apples  which  have 
ever  been  grown  (the  past  season  especially)  were 
exhibited  from  bushes  as  one  would  grow  Currants. 


We  have  had  Stirling  Castle  (in  a  Scottish  garden) 
from  trees  well  fed,  lifted,  and  kept  dwarf  to  about 
4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  year  after  year,  fine  in  crop  and  very 
large.  The  free  exposure  to  sun  and  air  gave  a 
beautiful  colour  ;  16  in.  in  circumference  was  the 
measurement  of  some,  but  we  could  easily  get  them 
from  12  in.  to  13  in.  in  girth. 

For  gardens  I  would  never  advocate  the  growing 
of  large  orchard  trees,  as  they  are  against  vegetable 
culture.  To  prevent  much  cutting  I  prefer  lifting 
and  keeping  an  abundance  of  fibre.  The  wood  is 
then  short  and  fruitful,  the  foliage  is  large,  and  the 
trees  remain  many  years  in  vigorous  health.  In 
Scottish  gardens  many  fine  Apples  are  often  gathered 
from  walls  (East  Lothian  especially),  and  they  are 
of  course  cultivated  on  the  spur  and  “  curtailed  ” 
system.  Many  of  the  grandest  Apples  ever  seen 
have  been  gathered  from  cordons,  notably  in  the 
fruit  garden  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Lee.  While 
that  distinguished  pomologist  grew  trees  in  every 
form  and  size,  his  cordons  were  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  him — and  no  wonder. — M.  T.,  Stirling¬ 
shire. 

«l-  - 

POTATOS. 

(Continued  from  p.  229.) 

Monsieur  Henri  L.  de  Vilmorin  in  his  lecture  on 
the  best  kinds  of  Potato,  read  before  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Paris  on  January  30th,  1888,  mentions  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Potato 
was  introduced  directly  into  England,  where  it 
rapidly  obtained  a  position  amongst  the  common 
vegetables  of  the  garden.  On  the  continent,  how¬ 
ever,  its  progress  was  attended  with  greater  difficulty. 
The  prejudices  which  existed  against  its  general  use 
were,  however,  combated  with  energy  by  certain  men 
devoted  to  the  public  welfare,  such  as  Duhamel  du 
Morceau,  Inspector  General  of  Naval  Construction, 
Mgr.  du  Barral,  Bishop  of  Castres,  and  the  Minister 
Turgot  himself.  It  was  reserved,  however,  to 
Monsieur  Parmentier  to  succeed  where  so  many 
devoted  men  had  failed,  and  his  success  was  due 
above  all  other  things  to  his  perseverance  and  the 
tact  with  which  he  profited  from  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Parisiens  Instead 
of  trying  to  convince  them  by  argument  he  under¬ 
took,  with  the  consent  of  the  King,  Louis  XVI.,  to 
plant  Potatos  on  the  plain  of  Les  Sablons,  and 
surrounding  his  experiments  with  a  certain  air  of 
mystery  he  undertook  to  guard  the  plot  by  a  cordon 
of  troops,  and  succeeded  thus  in  adding  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  population.  Then,  when  he  had 
invited  a  certain  number  of  scientific  and  influential 
men  to  a  banquet  where  every  dish  was  either  composed 
chiefly  of  Potatos  or  was  served  up  with  Potatos 
as  an  accompaniment,  he  provided  the  most  eloquent 
demonstration  possible  of  the  culinary  properties  of 
the  new  vegetable.  His  cause  was  gained.  During 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Potato  made  great  progress, 
and  when,  in  1813,  the  Central  Society  of  Agriculture 
undertook  to  provide,  as  a  basis  for  study  of  the 
culture  of  Potatos,  a  collection  of  the  varieties  then  in 
use  throughout  the  French  Empire,  it  brought  to. 
gether  no  less  than  115  to  120  varieties.  Count 
Rumford  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  painfully 
tells  of  the  trouble  he  had  to  persuade  the  people  of 
Munich  to  use  the  Potato  as  food,  even  in  a  time  of 
great  scarcity ;  in  fact,  only  by  disguising  the  Potato 
in  a  kind  of  soup  did  they  gratefully  accept  his 
offering. 

Then  if  we  were  to  discuss  the  various  species  of 
tuber-bearing  Solanums,  has  not  Mr.  Baker  in  his 
very  able  paper  read  before  the  Linnean  Society  in 
January,  1884,  entitled  “  A  Review  of  the  Tuber¬ 
bearing  species  of  Solanums,”  given  the  result  of 
such  careful  research  that  none  but  the  most  rash 
would  attempt  to  follow  him  in  the  same  field  of 
enquiry  ?  Or,  if  one  wished  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  Potato  and  its  susceptibility  to  disease,  are  we  not 
met  at  once  with  the  singularly  complete  and 
exhaustive  paper  contributed  by  Lord  Cathcart  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Part  I, 
April,  1884  ? 

Coming  down  to  the  practice  of  Potato  culture  we 
have  had  treatises  on  various  new  or  improved 
methods  such  as  the  "Jensen”  system  of  earthing 
up  Potatos,  the  best  time  to  plough  and  manure  the 
land,  the  best  kinds  of  land  for  Potatos,  the  best 
kinds  of  Potatos  for  the  various  descriptions  of  land, 
the  best  manures  for  any  and  all  soils,  the  best 
methods  of  planting  and  lifting  and  storing  the  crops, 


and  other  topics,  too  many  even  to  mention,  either 
one  of  which  alone  might  afford  material  sufficient 
for  an  ordinary  lecture. 

Then  there  is  the  increasingly  important  question 
of  disease  prevention,  which  can  be  treated  from  at 
least  two  chief  starting  points,  either  with  the  object 
of  simplifying  and  extending  the  French  system  of 
spraying  the  crops  when  growing  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  known  as  “  Bouillie  Bordelaise,”  or  of  dust¬ 
ing  the  plant  with  the  same  compound  in  the  form 
of  powder,  and  thereby  saving  from  disease  the  sorts 
of  Potato  already  largely  grown  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  introducing  to  the  public  notice  varieties 
obtained  by  cross-fertilisation  which  may  have 
proved  themselves  able  to  withstand  the  ravages  of 
the  dreaded  fungus. 

On  all  these  topics,  except  the  last,  so  much  has 
been  said  already  that  I  felt  I  could  not  hope  to  in¬ 
terest  you  with  any  additional  remarks  of  my 
own,  but  as  I  have  long  been  identified  with  the 
raising  and  introduction  of  seedling  Potatos  I 
thought  it  possible  that  I  might  succeed  in  popularis¬ 
ing  this  branch  of  study,  especially  if  aided  by  the 
lantern  views  which  Messrs.  Newton  have  made  for 
me  from  photographs  taken  especially  for  this 
lecture. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- <+> - 

THE  LATE  MR.  R.  GILBERT. 

By  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Gilbert  on  the 
22nd  ult.,  as  briefly  announced  in  our  issue  of  the  30th 
ult.,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  has  passed 
away  from  amongst  us  one  of  the  best  practitioners  of 
our  art,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  "characters” 
that  ever  adorned  the  ranks  of  the  gardening  com¬ 
munity.  No  ordinary  man  was  “  Gilbert  of 
Burghley,”  and  in  the  days  of  his  prime  and  in  his 
own  special  branch  of  horticulture,  no  ordinary 
brother  gardener  was  his  equal,  and  few  his  master, 
while  all  who  knew  him  may  be  said  to  have  been 
his  friends.  A  “character”  undoubtedly  he  was, 
but  of  a  type  that  are  all  too  few,  because  so  accept¬ 
able  in  gardening  company  ;  a  severely  practical 
man  at  home,  yet  a  most  entertaining  friend  to  meet 
out  on  a  holiday  jaunt.  Many  there  are  still  happily 
left  among  us  who  will  recall  some  interesting 
"  incident,”  some  amusing  anecdote  associated  with 
the  name  of  this  many-sided  man,  but  none  there 
are,  we  verily  believe,  who  will  not  shed  a  tear  of 
sympathy  over  the  loss  of  such  an  old  and  well-tried 
friend. 

Richard  Gilbert  was  a  Nottinghamshire  man, 
being  bred  in  "The  Dukeries  ”  the  centre  then,  as 
now,  of  a  number  of  princely  gardening  establishments. 
He  was  born  at  Worksop,  in  August,  1821,  his  father 
being  the  proprietor  of  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  an 
hostelry  still  largely  patronised  by  horticultural 
travellers.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  gardening  being 
his  choice  of  a  profession,  he  was  apprenticed  for 
seven  years  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  and  served  his  term 
in  Worksop  Manor  Gardens,  whence  he  went  to 
Arundel  Castle,  in  Sussex,  serving  there  about  ten 
years,  first  under  Mr.  R.  Wilson,  a  noted  fruit 
grower  and  exhibitor  in  his  day,  and  subsequently 
under  Mr.  George  McEwan,  who  afterwards  became 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
gardens  at  Chiswick,  at  a  time  when  the  old  gardens 
were  in  their  glory,  and  South  Kensington,  with  the 
disasters  that  followed,  had  not  been  thought  of. 

Leaving  Arundel,  Gilbert  found  a  friend,  as  so 
many  good  men  did  in  those  far-off  days,  in  the  late 
Dr.  Lindley,  who  sent  him  to  his  first  head  place, 
Sewerby  House,  Bridlington  Quay,  where, 
however,  he  did  not  make  a  long  stay.  Pre¬ 
ferring  the  climate  of  the  South  to  that  of  York¬ 
shire,  he  found  employment  at  Chiswick  for  a  time 
under  his  old  master  Mr.  McEwan,  and  in  the  con¬ 
genial  company  of  his  old  Arundel  companion, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Barron.  From  Chiswick  he  went  as 
gardener  at  Shalimar,  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Acton,  and  there  for  seven  years  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  one  of  the  best  employers  a  gardener  ever 
had  in  Mr.  Rickards,  whose  death  brought  about  the 
break-up  of  the  establishment. 

His  next  move  was  an  '  unfortunate  one  ;  he  went 
as  gardener  to  a  famous  pill  maker  of  that  time  who 
had  a  place  on  Wandsworth  Common,  and  who  was 
the  exact  opposite  of  Mr.  Rickards.  Needless  to 
say  that  after  leaving  Wandsworth,  pills  were  for  a 
long  time  at  a  discount  with  Richard  Gilbert.  For 
a  few  months  he  again  found  a  congenial  haven  at 
Chiswick,  this  time  under  Mr  Barron.  This -was 
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about  the  summer  of  1866,  and  happy,  indeed,  were 
those  days  of  toil  for  the  young  men  employed  in  the 
gardens  who  found  themselves  in  the  company  of 
"old  Dick,”  as  he  was  familiarly  called.  His  "  wise 
saws,”  his  peculiar  sayings  and  doings,  and  his 
shrewd,  and  well-meant  advice,  associated  with  a 
never-failing  love  of  a  bit  of  mischevious  fun,  made 
the  days  never  too  long,  the  toil  never  too 
laborious. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Blackman  Priory,  in  Essex, 
with  two  of  the  young  partners  of  the  well-known 
market  gardening  firm  of  Messrs.  Wheatly  and 
Myatt,  of  Deptford,  came  the  chance  of  his  life  in 
1868,  when  he  was  selected  by  the  late  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Peter  Barr, 
to  succeed  Mr.  Matheson,  as  gardener,  at  Burghley. 
To  most  gardening  minds  the  grand  feature  of 
Burghley  Park  is  the  noble  landscape  effects  created 
by  that  grand  old  master,  "  Capability  Brown”  ; 
but  to  Richard  Gilbert  the  charm  of  the  place  was 
the  fine  old  kitchen  garden,  where  he  found  scope 
for  his  unwonted  energies  and  his  undoubted 
abilities  as  a  cultivator.  From  causes  which  are  no 
concern  of  ours,  the  kitchen  garden  at  Burghley 
had  to  practically  become  a  market  garden,  and 
Gilbert  was  the  man  for  the  post.  He  was  no 
faddist  or  theorist,  but  believed  firmly  in  deep 
cultivation,  plenty  of  manure,  and  heavy  cropping, 
and  had  a  constant  eye  on  the  improvement  by 
selection  and  other  means  of  the  strains  of  seeds 
which  he  used. 

In  the  early  seventies  he  became  a  regular  and 
very  successful  exhibitor  of  vegetables  at  the  leading 
exhibitions,  when  Miles  of  Wycombe  Abbey,  Garland 
of  Killerton,  Lumsden  of  Bloxholm,  Cox  of  Madres- 
field,  and  Frisby  of  Blankney,  among  other  noted 
growers,  took  a  lot  of  beating  when  they  entered  the 
lists.  Never  a  mere  pot-hunter,  Gilbert  dearly  loved 
to  be  first  for  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  beat  his 
rivals,  and  many  are  the  amusing  stories  in  existence 
of  his  artful  ways  of  stealing  a  march  on  bis  fellow- 
competitors.  Who,  for  instance,  among  those  who 
were  present,  will  ever  forget  the  Onion  incident  at 
the  Royal  Show  at  Birmingham,  the  sacrifice  of  that 
dish  of  French  Beans  by  poor  Frisby  at  Oxford,  and 
the  result  that  followed  in  each  instance.  One  of  his 
greatest  successes  was  the  capture  of  the  Carter 
Challenge  Cup,  which  he  won  right  out  in  the 
Arcades  at  South  Kensington  in  1875.  The  interest 
in  vegetable  competition  nowadays  is  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  the  keenness  that  existed  twenty 
years  ago.  On  that  memorable  day  in  1875  excite¬ 
ment  ran  high,  but  Gilbert  got  the  cup  and  held  his 
own  against  all  the  innuendos  levelled  against  him, 
especially  at  the  exhibitors’  dinner  which  followed, 
as  some  who  were  present  still  remember.  Few 
men  grew  Melons  better  than  Gilbert,  and  very  few, 
if  any,  have  equalled  him  in  the  number  of  certifi¬ 
cates  for  new  varieties  which  he  received  from  the 
fruit  committee.  Some  dozen  or  more  fell  to  his 
share,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  would 
have  followed,  as  time  went  on,  but  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  practical  joke  which  he  played  upon  the 
committee  in  connection  with  the  netted  Victory  of 
Bath. 

As  a  master  few  men  have  been  better  liked,  more 
greatly  respected,  or  more  loyally  served,  by  the  young 
gardeners  employed  under  him.  He  did  his  best  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  all ;  he  cordially  disliked  the 
apprentice  fee  system,  and  heartily  condemned  it  as 
opportunity  offered,  and  used  to  claim  that  the  only 
reward  he  looked  for  in  return  for  the  kindly  offices 
which  he  rendered  to  any  young  man  was  the 
presentation  of  a  new  hat,  though,  of  their  own  free 
will,  the  thankoffering  at  parting  sometimes  took 
the  form  of  clocks,  armchairs,  walking  sticks,  etc. 
These  were  more  serviceable  than  new  hats,  and 
what  became  of  the  latter  no  one  ever  knew,  but 
certain  it  is  that  our  old  friend’s  “  tiles  ”  were  ever 
of  an  ancient  pattern.  A  warm-hearted,  and  very 
able,  if  old-time  type  of  gardener  was  Richard 
Gilbert,  and  deeply  do  we  regret  that  we  shall  know 
him  no  more. 


Hardening  ||iscellany. 


PEAR  KING  HUMBERT. 

An  account  of  this  Pear,  together  with  an  illustration 
of  it,  is  given  in  the  Bullettina  della  R.  Societci  Toscana 
di  Orticiiltura  for  November  last.  The  tree  is 


vigorous,  very  fertile  and  suitable  either  for  the 
pyramidal  form,  for  espaliers  or  cordons.  The 
fruit  is  large,  ovoid,  4%  in.  to  5  in.  long  and  3^  in.  to 
4  in.  at  the  widest  part,  yellow  at  maturity  and 
marked  with  small  russety  spots.  The  pulp  is 
white,  lightly  tinted  with  a  saffron  hue,  full  of  a 
slightly  acidulated,  very  saccharine  juice  exhaling  a 
very  agreeable  perfume.  It  comes  into  season 
during  November  and  keeps  on  till  January.  The 
Bulletin  above  mentioned  states  that  it  will  be 
valuable  for  commercial  purposes,  and  will  be 
cherished  by  amateurs  because  a  beautiful  and  good 
fruit. 


GARRYA  ELLIPTICA. 

Without  question  this  is  one  of  our  very  best  ever¬ 
green  flowering  shrubs,  and  yet  is  rather  seldom  met 
with.  A  native  of  California,  it  is  just  a  little 
tender  for  our  climate  and  requires  planting  in  a 
somewhat  sheltered  position.  It  flowers  generally 
during  March,  and  when  the  long,  pendulous 
catkins  of  a  greyish-green  are  produced  in  profusion, 
the  plant  with  its  dark  green  foliage  presents  a  very 
striking  appearance.  The  male  plant  is  the  best 
known  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  two.  Those 
ordering  from  nurseries  should  specify  which  they 
require  or  disappointment  may  be  the  result.  The 
catkins  of  the  male  plants  vary  from  four  to  eight 
inches  in  length ;  those  of  the  female  are  much 
shorter. —  IV.B.G. 


USEFUL  INSECTS. 

A  very  important  paper  was  read  at  the  Penzance 
National  History  Society  meeting  recently  by  Mr. 
Baily  on  the  good  and  harmful  insect  pests.  He 
thought  the  place  of  honour  should  be  accorded  to 
the  blow-fly,  which,  with  an  ever-increasing  popula¬ 
tion,  has  its  work  cut  out.  The  next  is  the  honey¬ 
bee,  which  should  be  better  known  and  appreciated, 
as  it  not  only  fertilises  fruit  trees,  but  also  kills 
innumerable  caterpillars.  He  had  been  studying 
and  experimenting  with  them  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  so  could  speak  from  experience.  Insect  life 
should  be  better  known. 

PHYSALIS  FRANCHETTII. 

This  grand  Japanese  species  of  Winter  Cherry  has 
evidently  come  to  stay.  Already  it  has  found  its 
way  into  many  gardens  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  huge  size  of  the  angular,  orange- 
coloured  calyx  is  sufficient  to  put  the  older  and 
better. known  P.  Alkekengi  in  the  shade,  even  for 
similar  decorative  purposes.  The  stems  should  be 
cut  after  the  calyx  has  fully  changed  colour,  but 
before  the  autumn  rains  have  had  time  to  destroy 
the  fresh  appearance  of  the  same.  Fruiting  shoots 
are  useful  for  mixing  with  various  dried  flowers, 
including  everlastings  and  grasses. 


FRUITING  OF  LAPAGERIA  ROSEA. 

Occasionally  there  are  instances  of  Stephanotis 
floribunda  having  fruited  in  this  country  ;  but  the 
case  of  Lapageria  rosea  is  much  more  rare,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  both  the  type  and  several 
magnificent  varieties  fruit  abundantly  in  various 
establishments  throughout  the  British  Isles.  Both 
the  type  and  the  white  Lapageria  fruited  abundantly 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Barton,  Straffan  Plouse,  co.  Kildare,  Ireland,  during 
the  past  summer.  The  fruits  are  about  2  in.  long, 
fleshy,  and  yellow-skinned  when  mature  and  on  the 
point  of  dropping.  Structurally  they  are  not  unlike 
those  of  other  members  of  the  Lily  family,  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  usual.  They  are  bluntly 
three-angled,  but  otherwise  may  not  inaptly  be  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  Stephanotis,  or  Cobaea 
scandens,  especially  in  size.  There  are  sketches  of 
the  fruit,  and  also  of  sections,  in  The  Field,  by  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


NEED  FOR  RAIN. 

The  present  wet  weather  has  its  disadvantages. 
The  devotees  of  the  favourite  "mum”  are  bothered  by 
its  damping  their  flowers,  and  it  renders  the  labour 
of  keeping  a  place  tidy  more  laborious  than  if  it  was 
finer.  At  the  same  time  we  should  all  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  getting  the  earth  well  saturated  with 
water.  There  is  plenty  of  need  for  the  most  abundant 
downpours  at  present,  for  during  the  present  week 
we  have  found  soil  dust  dry  less  than  12  in.  beneath 
the  surface.  —  IV.B.G. 


MYRTLE,  LAUREL,  ARBUTUS,  &e. 

“  Et  vos,  0  Lauri,  carpam,  et  te,  proxima  Myrte.” 

— Virgil. 

"  Yet  once  more,  oh  ye  Laurels,  and  one  more 
Ye  Myrtles  brown!  "—Millon. 

Beside  thee,  Bay,  let  gentle  Myrtle  bloom, 

Thy  sister,  sacred  erst  to  Beauty's  queen, 

As  thou  to  Phoebus,  and  with  thee  display 
Her  fragrant  foliage  and  perennial  green, 

At  times  embellish’d  with  her  snowy  flow'rs  ' 
And  there  let  Laurel  spread  her  lucid  leaf, 

That  oft — with  thine  confounded— hath  usurp'd 
And  giv'n  poetic  honours,  not  her  own  ; 

And  there  Japan  s  bright  Aucuba,  whose  green, 
Freckled  with  gold,  few  winter  plants  outshine  ; 
While  in  dark  contrast  with  her  yellower  hue, 
Or  whitely  blooming  with  sweet-scented  flow'rs, 
The  Laurel— nam’d  of  Portugal — presents 
Her  pensile  sprays,  her  glossy  leaves,  her  dark 
Autumnal  fruit ;  and  Laurustinus  near — ■ 

So  hardy  in  her  loveliness — reserves 
The  chaste  luxuriance  of  her  blushing  buds, 
Her  snow-white  flow'rs,  to  smile  in  wintry  gloom, 
And  cheer  the  redbreast  'midst  his  lonely  song  ! 

There,  too,  let  dark  green  Arbutus  suspend 
From  crimson  stalks,  amid  upspearing  leaves, 
Her  small  pale  crystal  bells  of  treasur’d  seed, 
Like  Lilies  of  the  vale  ;  and — these  withdrawn — - 
Her  wintry  clusters — scarlet  globes,  that  mock 
Rich,  ripen'd  Strawberries  in  form  and  glow  : 
Fair  Arbutus,  in  many  a  Latian  lay 
Still  blooming  1  native  to  Ierne's  shore, 

Tufting  each  rugged  steep,  each  islet  green, 

That  in  thy  lakes,  Killarney,  mirror’d  smiles ! 

She,  too,  the  sister  Arbutus— her  name 
Andrachne — she  that  sheds  her  russet  bark 
Autumnal,  and,  beneath,  to  wintry  suns 
Displays  her  naked  stems  of  glossy  red — 

She  also  claims  poetic  tribute,  claims 
Her  station  ’midst  the  ever-verdant  grove. 

With  these,  to  mantle  winter’s  nakedness, 

By  tasteful  art  be  scatter’d  o’er  the  lawn 
Grey,  prickly  Juniper;  trim,  close-leav’d  Box; 
Dark,  spiry  Cypress  ;  and,  of  kindred  garb, 

But  livelier  verdure  and  less  tapering  form, 

The  plant  so  proudly  nam’d  the  Tree  of  Life  !  ” 
— Thos.  Grinfield,  M.A.  (Trin.  Col1.,  Cam),  Weston- 
super-Mare,  Oct.  igth,  1895. 

- -f- - 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  LARCH. 

A  most  interesting  lecture  on  the  above  subject  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters  at  tbe  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday,  Nov. 
12th,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  presiding,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  fellows  of  the  society  being  present.  The 
lecturer  opened  by  saying  that  of  late  years  the 
disease  affecting  the  Larch  had  been  so  rampant,  and 
had  caused  the  death  of  so  many  trees,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  find  some  suitable  substitute,  as  the 
disease  itself  was  practically  incurable.  The  trees 
starting  into  growth  early  in  the  spring  were 
often  checked  and  weakened  considerably  by 
the  late  frosts,  and  afterwards  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  fungus  once  its  spores  had  entered  through  some 
cut  or  wound  in  the  bark.  A  tree,  to  be  an  efficient 
substitute  for  the  Larch,  must  be  perfectly 
hardy,  must  grow  rapidly  and  produce  good  timber 
quickly,  and  also  there  should  be  a  sufficient  stock 
of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  nurserymen  to  enable  them 
to  supply  the  demand  that  would  arise  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  subject  selected  as  the  most  suitable.  In 
looking  over  the  list  of  Conifers  that  might  be  con¬ 
fidently  recommended  he  was  struck  with  the  large 
number  that  might  be  chosen  ;  indeed,  the  difficulty 
was  one  of  choice  amongst  a  number  rather  than 
scarcity  of  subjects. 

Dr.  Masters  then  directed  the  attention  of  his 
audience  towards  a  table  which  had  been  prepared 
showing  the  relative  values  of  the  timber  afforded  by 
a  number  of  Conifers.  Taking  the  value  of  the 
wood  of  the  Scotch  Fir  at  100,  the  Corsican  Pine 
was  rated  at  125;  Lawson's  Cypress,  120;  Nord- 
man  Fir,  125  ;  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  190  ;  Mertens’ 
Tsuga,  200;  Larch,  216;  Menzies'  Spruce,  220 ; 
and  the  Douglas  Fir,  225.  There  existed  a 
good  many  different  opinions  as  to  which  tree 
might  be  accepted  as  the  best  all-round 
substilute,  but  in  his  own  estimation  the  palm  must 
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be  accorded  to  the  Corsican  Pine,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  hardy,  seeds  well  and  freely,  grows 
rapidly,  and  produces  timber  of  first-class  quality. 

The  Nordman  Fir,  Abies  Nordmanni  was  also 
stated  to  be  good.  It  comes  very  close  to  the  Silver 
Fir,  but  is  a  quicker  grower,  although  some  species 
of  Chermes  were  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  was  good  bye 
to  its  chances  of  success  once  these  got  a  footing. 
The  Douglas  Fir  is  a  most  valuable  tree  and  by  some 
authorities  is  preferred  to  the  Corsican  Pine,  although 
it  is  not  so  suitable  for  growing  in  exposed  situations, 
as  under  such  circumstances  it  is  extremely  liable  to 
injury  through  having  its  leader  broken  off.  The 
Menzies’  Spruce  was  likewise  introduced  to  this 
country  by  Douglas.  It  also  is  a  fast  grower,  and 
coming  as  it  does  from  high  latitudes  in  North-Western 
America,  is  thoroughly  hardy.  The  Redwood,  a  Cali¬ 
fornian  tree,  is  of  great  service  for  providing  material 
for  making  hop- poles,  and  is  grown  to  some  extent  for 
that  purpose.  It  possesses  the  quality  so  rare  among 
Coniferae  of  being  able  to  throw  up  fresh  shoots 
from  the  base  of  the  stem  after  it  has  been  cut  back. 
It  is  hardy  and  excellent  for  planting  in  coppices. 

Dr.  Masters  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  trees 
mentioned  had  been  known  for  some  time  to  be  good 
producers  of  timber,  although,  perhaps,  their  value 
had  not  been  fully  recognised ;  but  in  addition  to 
these  he  proposed  to  enumerate  a  few  newer  subjects 
which  appeared  to  give  great  promise  of  being  of 
value.  Thuja  gigantea  was  one  of  them.  It  grows 
very  quickly,  and  the  wood,  although  somewhat  soft, 
is  very  durable.  Cupressus  lawsoniana  was 
another  that  was  well  worthy  a  little  more  attention  ; 
for  although  we  do  not  often  see  it  cultivated  for 
timber-producing  purposes  here,  the  Americans  give 
it  a  very  high  character  indeed.  Cupressus  macro- 
carpa  is  very  suitable  for  planting  by  the  seaside.  It 
does  not  reach  so  great  a  size  as  some,  but  it  is  good 
as  far  as  it  goes.  Thujopsis  borealis,  or  Cupressus 
nutkaensis,  may  also  be  added  to  the  list  of  hardy 
quick-growing  trees,  whilst  Abies  brachyphylla  will 
probably  prove  a  better  and  more  valuable  tree  than 
the  Silver  Fir.  Pinus  banksiana,  and  P.  uncinata 
are  excellent  for  planting  on  sandy  barren  wastes 
where  nothing  else  will  grow. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  throughout  by 
numerous  specimens  brought  by  Dr.  Masters,  of  the 
timber  of  the  various  trees  referred  to.  A  few 
questions  were  asked  at  the  close  by  various 
members  and  were  replied  to  by  the  lecturer. 

- - ■ 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural.  Dec.  loth.— Orchids  and 
Chrysanthemums  were  the  dominant  features  of  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last  as  far  as  flowers  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  also  present  in 
fair  quantity.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Company,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  group  of  Orchids  for  which  they  received 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  Calanthes,  in  variety, 
Odontoglossums,  and  Cypripediums,  in  considerable 
numbers,  were  the  leading  and  most  showy  features 
of  the  group.  Interesting  also  was  the  pretty 
Helcia  sanguineolenta.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Company,  Clapton,  set  up  a  nice  little  group 
of  Orchids  set  off  with  Palms.  Odontoglossums, 
Cypripediums,  and  Cymbidium  giganteum  were 
the  most  conspicuous.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  staged  a  group  of  Cypri¬ 
pediums,  including  a  large  well-flowered  specimen  of 
C.  Sallieri,  set  up  with  Palms  and  Adiantums.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  exhibited  an  interesting 
little  group  of  Orchids,  including  Dendrobium 
treacherianum,  for  which  he  received  a  Cultural 
Commendation ;  also  Mormodes  lawrenceanum, 
Bulbophyllum  grandiflorum  and  other  very  interest¬ 
ing  things.  H.  Tate,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Osborne),  Allerton  Beeches,  Liverpool,  exhibited 
Cypripedium  insigne  Tate's  var.  with  the  lower 
sepal  similar  in  size  and  colour  to  the  dorsal  one. 
A  splendid  form  of  Oncidium  tigrinum  was  exhibited 
by  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke), 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks.  A  very  interesting  group  of 
Orchids  was  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea.  Amongst  other  showy  kinds  we 
noted  such  valuable  things  as  Laeliocattleya  Pallas, 
L.  Lady  Rothschild,  Cymbidium  traceyanum, 
Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae,  and  Calanthe 
Harrisii  with  pure  white  flowers  (Silver  Flora 
Medal).  Baron  Schroeder,  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Ballanikte)  The  Dell,  Egham,  exhibited  a  showy  and 


valuable  collection  of  Cypripediums,  including 
several  very  valuable  varieties  and  hybrids,  all 
splendidly  grown  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A 
Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Downer),  Holme- 
wood,  Cheshunt,  for  a  well-grown  and  richly- 
coloured  Vanda  caerulea.  Lycaste  Skinneri  Holme- 
wood  var.  was  also  very  fine.  He  had  a  splendid 
bunch  of  long  racemes  of  Calanthes  in  mixture. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal).  T.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  had  a 
choice  lot  of  cut  flowers  of  Cypripediums. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead,  for  a  very  meritorious  ex¬ 
hibit  of  cut  Chrysanthemums.  Upwards  of  five  dozen 
blooms  were  shown,  including  Mdlle.  Paul  Lacrcix, 
Mdlle.  Eugene  Mercier,  Bellem,  Boule  d'Or,  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  in  excellent  condition  considering  the 
advanced  state  of  the  season.  Mr.  H.  Briscoe-Iron- 
side,  Cedar  Lodge,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex,  showed  a 
large  vase  filled  with  the  grand  new  yellow  decora¬ 
tive  Chrysanthemum  Stresa. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Lyne,  gardener  to  !  H  F.  Turks,  Esq.,  Foxbury, 
Chislehurst,  for  a  group  of  decorative  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  pots  of  the  new  Janette  Sbehan,  a  sport 
from  Princess  Blanche,  examples  of  which  were 
shown  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  The  ranks  of  our 
late-flowering  varieties,  at  present  rather  limited, 
thus  receive  an  important  addition,  as  judging  from 
the  specimens  on  view,  this  sort  is  remarkable  for 
great  floriferousness  combined  with  more  than 
ordinary  dwarfness  and  sturdiness  of  growth.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  D.  Shehan,  Hartfield  Road, 
Wimbledon,  is  in  possession  of  the  stock. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  ex¬ 
hibited  some  remarkably  well-grown  samples  of  a  fine 
strain  of  Primula  sinensis,  together  with  cut  flowers 
of  Cannas  and  the  decorative  Chrysanthemum 
Ashanti.  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  Dropmore,  sent  three 
plants  of  the  pretty  little  Oxalis  Ortgiesii.  Messrs. 
Edward  Seasell  &  Son,  135,  Richards  Road,  Heeley, 
Sheffield,  showed  specimens  of  their  improved 
Orchid  baskets  which  were  characterised  by  their 
strength  and  excellent  finish.  A  large  demand  should 
be  experienced  for  them. 

Vegetables  and  fruit  like  the  floral  exhibits  were 
not  numerous.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  fell  to  the 
share  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  for  a  fine  table 
of  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Onions,  and  some  not 
less  fine  samples  of  Beetroot.  A  Silver  Knightian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm.  Pope,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury, 
for  thirty  dishes  of  Onions,  the  bulbs  of  many  of  the 
sorts  shown  being  of  large  size  and  great  solidity. 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Orpington,  Kent,  showed 
grand  heads  of  their  new  Victoria  Kale  a  massive 
and  c'osely  curled  variety,  and  withal  exceedingly 
hardy. 

Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Foley, 
exhibited  upwards  of  three  dozen  dishes  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  some  of  which  were,  however,  wrongly 
named,  possibly  from  the  confusion  resulting  in 
packing. 

- - -*■ - 

Questions  add  AnsoieRS 

Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 
Chrysanthemums  with  a  red  colour. — M. 
M'Laren  : — There  is  always  a  difficulty  in  describing 
the  colours  of  flowers.  No  two  writers  will  agree  in 
the  matter  They  do  not  see  the  colours  exactly  in 
the  same  way,  and  while  our  language  is  so  poor  in 
the  names  of  colours  that  would  be  recognised  by  the 
mass  of  readers,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mend 
matters.  The  varieties  you  mention  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  red  at  all,  but  maroon-crimson  or  very  dark 
crimson.  Then  again,  you  cannot  get  the  same 
shades  of  red  or  crimson  in  such  plants  as  China 
Asters,  Stocks,  Chrysanthemums,  Pyrethrums, 
Paeonies,  and  Pelargoniums,  We  have  no  doubt  our 
reporter,  in  the  case  you  mention,  believed  that  the 
Chrysanthemum  in  question  came  as  near  the  colour 
of  Henry  Jacoby  Pelargcnium  as  possible.  We  have 
not  seen  it  ourselves  so  that  we  cannot  affirm  or  dis¬ 
prove.  But  you  must  remember  that  the  Pelargonium 
in  question  is  crimson  of  a  particular  shade  that  is 
obtained  by  intensifying  the  scarlet  or  orange-scarlet 
so  peculiar  to  the  Pelargonium  and  met  with  in  the 
allied  Tropaeolum.  We  can  hardly  hope  to  get  this 
particular  tint  in  a  Chrysanthemum,  though  we  may 
get  something  very  close  to  it.  With  regard  to  the 
Daffodils  you  mention  there  is  no  doubt  a  little  green 
and  cream  in  the  perianths,  but  the  wild  originals 
had  sulphur  or  pale  yellow  perianths,  so  that  you 


cannot  expect  a  pure  white  in  all  cases.  There  are 
many  shades  of  white  but  very  few  writers  are  able 
to  distinguish  or  name  all  of  them.  The  difficulty 
may  be  overcome  when  the  science  of  colour  is  more 
perfect. 

Culture  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceum. — A  Sub¬ 
scriber  :  The  plants  should  be  resting  about  this  time 
and  should  receive  only  moderate  supplies  of  water  ; 
but  considering  the  fact  that  they  are  evergreen,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  so  dry  as  a  Dendrobium. 
When  the  young  shoots  commence  to  grow  you  can 
re-pot  the  plants  if  they  require  it  or  propagate  them 
by  division.  Use  peat  and  sphagnum,  with  plenty  of 
drainage,  as  the  plants  require  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  all  through  the  growing  season.  The  East 
Indian  or  the  Cattleya  house  is  the  best  place  for 
plants  of  this  class.  They  require  stove  heat  practi¬ 
cally. 

To  root  the  top  of  Aralia  Veitchi. — A  Sub¬ 
scriber  :  The  usual  method  and  the  most  certain 
method  of  propagating  this  plant  is  to  graft  it  on 
stocks  of  A.  reticulata.  Some  gardeners,  however, 
succeed  in  rooting  the  tops  One  of  the  methods  is 
that  adopted  in  the  case  of  Ficus  elastica.  With  a 
sharp  knife,  cut  a  tongue  in  the  stem  as  for  layering 
Carnations;  the  stem  need  not  be  bent,  however. 
You  can  keep  the  tongue  slightly  open  by  inserting  a 
thin  wedge  of  wood  in  the  cut.  Then  bind  some 
sphagnum  round  the  cut  portion  and  keep  the  moss 
moist  until  plenty  of  roots  are  formed,  after  which 
you  can  cut  off  and  pot  the  top.  March  would  be  a 
good  time  to  do  this,  maintaining  a  high  temperature 
in  the  house  or  pit. 

Moss  and  lichens  on  lime  trees. — M.  M'Laren  : 
The  real  cause  of  this  is  as  indicated  in  your  letter, 
namely,  the  cold  and  damp  part  of  the  ground  in 
which  they  are  growing.  We  would  suggest  draining 
the  ground,  if  possible.  The  roots  would  then  be 
in  a  better  position  to  perform  their  work 
properly.  As  a  result  of  this  the  trees  would 
grow  more  vigorously,  and  throw  off  the  old 
bark,  moss  lichens  and  all.  Other  remedies  advised 
are  to  syringe  the  trunks  with  chloride  of  lime,  or  to 
make  a  solution  of  half  a  pound  of  common  salt  or 
washing  soda  in  one  gallon  of  water  and  lime  water 
of  the  consistency  of  a  thin  paint,  and  then  to  well 
rub  the  trunks  with  this  by  means  of  a  whitewash 
brush.  The  trunks  might  be  scraped  before  this 
latter  remedy  is  applied.  It  makes  the  trees 
unsightly,  however,  and  we  should  prefer  scraping 
the  trees  for  immediate  effect  and  draining  the  ground 
now. 

Red  Beet  in  a  collection. — A  Teignmouth 
Gardener  :  In  our  opinion,  Red  Beet  or  any  other 
variety  is  a  vegetable,  and  we  should  admit  it  in  aDy 
class  for  vegetables  where  it  was  not  excluded  by 
being  mentioned  in  the  schedule  as  inadmissible  in 
any  particular  case.  Some  authorities  might  con¬ 
sider  it  a  salad  because  used  in  salading,  but  eggs  are 
also  used  in  the  same  way,  and  any  one  knows  that 
they  do  not  come  under  that  category. 

Vegetables  and  Salads.  —  A  Teignmouth 
Gardener :  The  generally  accepted  definition  of  a 
vegetable  is  that  it  requires  cooking  before  it  is  used 
as  human  food.  True  salad  plants  are  those  which 
are  simply  prepared  for  being  eaten  in  a  raw  state. 
Lettuce,  Endive,  Mustard,  Cress,  and  similar  things 
would  be  regarded  as  salad  plants,  but  there  are 
others  used  in  the  same  way  that  are  occasionally 
used  otherwise. 

Names  of  Fruits. — J.  Soper :  1,  King  of  the 
Pippins;  2,  Court  of  Wick  ;  3,  Golden  Harvey. — 
J.  Barkham  :  not  recognised. 

Communications  Received. — J.  H.  Boddy. — A. 
Reed  Sale. —  A.  P. — J.  G.  Pettinger. — J.  Mayne. — 
James  Gibson. — R.  W. —  T.  Sim. — R.  Hendry. — M. 
Wood. — R.  James. — A  L. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED- 

E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Limited,  Fleet, 
Hants. — Catalogue  for  the  trade  only. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Dec.  10  th,  1895. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  snmewhat 
firmer  feeling  for  F'rench  Red  Clover  owing  to  re¬ 
ported  sales  to  America.  Alsike,  White  Clover  and 
Trefoil  steady.  French  Italian  Ryegrass  dearer. 
Irish  Perennial  and  Italian  Ryegrass  unchanged. 
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PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE. 

- —  . 

In  consequence  of  the  Christmas 
Holidays,  next  week's  issue  will 
go  to  Press  on  Tuesday ,  24th 
December.  Correspondents  and 
Advertisers  will  greatly  oblige 
by  noting  this,  and  by  sending 
their  communications  and  orders 
for  delivery  on  the  Tuesday 
morning. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Mrs.  Charles  Blick—  New  Pure  White. 

THIS  Variety  has  receive!  a  First  Class  Certificate,  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  October  23rd, 
1895;  First  Class  Certificate,  Birmingham,  November  13th,  1895;  First  Class  Certificate,  Cardiff, 
November  13th,  1895  ;  an  Award  of  Merit,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  October  29th,  1895.  It  was  raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  C.  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin  Smith,  Esq  ,  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent,  the  whole  stock  of 
which  has  been  secured  by  ourselves.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest  pure  white  Japanese  yet  introduced, 
the  flower  is  made  up  of  a  deep,  dense  but  graceful  spreading  mass  of  long  florets,  which  incurve  slightly  at 
their  tips.  The  habit  is  very  compact  and  dwarf,  the  foliage  being  an  extraordinary  size,  indicating  that  the 
plant  is  very  robust  All  who  have  seen  the  variety  pronounce  it  to  be  a  grand  acquisiti’  n  and  a  fine 
exhibition  variety.  Plants,  in  March,  5s.  each. 

Catalogue  of  all  other  Novelties  Post  Free  upon  Application. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


HOOPER’S  GARDENING  GUIDE. 

FOURTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

Contains  over  300  Pages,  bound  in  whole  cloth,  is  freely 
Illustrated,  gives  a  Useful  Calendar  of  Garden  Operations,  and  forms 
an  Encyclopaedia  of  permanent  use  to  lovers  of  Horticulture. 

PRICE  2/6,  by  Post,  2/9. 

“  GARDENING  WORLD  OFFICE,"  1,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Gold  Medal 
Chrysanthemums 

My  Novelties  for  1896,  helped  materially  to  win 
forme,  during  the  past  season,  THREE  GOLD 
MEDALS,  and  the  President's  Prize  of  the  N  C  S. 
These,  together  with  the  Varieties  raised  by  Mr.  C. 
E  Shea,  Mr.  H.  Briscoe-Imnside,  and  other  raisers, 
which  I  shall  distribute,  will  be  the  finest  set  ever 
introduced  in  one  Season. 

My  Supplementary  List,  containing  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  above,  and  other  Novelties  of  the  Season, 
is  now  in  the  press,  and  can  be  had  post  free  on 
application.  Customers  will  receive  a  copy  of  this 
when  it  is  ready. 

My  Chrysanthemum  Guide. 

The  most  complete  work  on  Culture,  post  free, 
eight  stamps. 

Also  in  preparation,  the 

Chrysanthemum 

Album, 

by  H.  J.  Jones,  containing  36  illustrations  of  New 
Chrysanthemums,  from  Photographs.  Every  grower 
should  possess  a  copy,  as  this  will  enable  him  to 
select  varieties  from  the  actual  representation  of  the 
flowers.  This  valuable  work  will  be  produced  at 
great  cost  and  can  be  obtained  of  the  author,  post 
free,  2/6  each. 


_  _ 

W/Ct  $ 

EPPS’S  Selected  PEJLT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard.  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  RINGWOOD,  HANTS. 


J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines,  suitable 
for  fruiting  in  pots  and  planting  vineries. 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 


Lilies  for  the  Garden. 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM,  white,  3s.  6d.  doz. 

„  ,,  red  or  pink,  3s.  doz. 

«J .  D  -  HAMON, 

Bulb  Importer, 

Jamaica  Row,  Birmingham. 

GOLD  MEDAL  to  Amateur  Photographers, 

DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS. 

“Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by 
the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a 
copy  of  his  Handbook." 

‘  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for  ."—British  Weekly. 

‘  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 
is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST. 


THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
THE  WYE  VALLEY. 


THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN 
THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST. 
THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 


ABERYSTWITH,  BARMOUTH,  and  CARDIGAN  BAY,  Sic. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

THE  BIRDS,  WILD  FLOWERS,  FERNS,  MOSSES, 
AND  GRASSES  OF  NORTH  WALES. 

Llangollen— Darlington  &  Co.;  London— W.  J.  Adams  &  Sons. 


THE  VINEYARD  &  NURSERIES, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

TECOMA  SMITHSI. 

The  Finest  New  Flowering  Plant,  as  easily 
managed  as  a  Chrysanthemum.  It  produces  in 
autumn  large  heads  of  brilliant  red  and  yellow 
blossoms 

New  Seed  of  all  Seedsmen. 

ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Priees. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Ktndlv  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


Carnations !  Carnations  ! 
Carnations ! 

The  Choicest  Varieties  in  Cultivation,  from  the 
late  Mr.  Dodwell's  Garden, 

FROM  6s.  PER  DOZEN,  UPWARDS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION  TO — 

ARTHUR  MEDHURST, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


Orchid  Gi jltivation* 

THE  AMATEUR  ORCHID  CULTIVATOR’S  GUIDE 
BOOK  2nd.  edition,  by  H.  A.  Burberry,  Orchid 
grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  41 
Coloured  Orchids  and  other  beautiful  illustrations.  The 
Gardener's  Magazine: — “A  work  at  once  inexpensive 
and  thoroughly  trustworthy.”  Price  5/- ;  post  free,  5/6. 
From  the  publishers.  Blake  &  Mackenzie,  Liverpool,  or 
the  author,  Ethel  House.  King’s  Heath,  Birmingham. 


For  Index  to  Contants  see  page  262. 


"  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man-"— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  DEC.  21  st,  1895. 


Retarding  and  forcing  flowers. — In 
v  some  tropical  countries,  having 
sharply  defined  seasons,  plants  are  induced 
to  grow  and  flower  by  an  abundance  of 
moisture,  and  on  the  other  hand  forced  to 
rest  by  the  absence  of  moisture,  even 
although  the  temperature  may  actually  be 
higher  than  in  summer,  or  in  any  case  very 
hot.  The  seasons  in  our  temperate  climate 
are  determined  by  a  low  temperature  in 
winter  and  a  relatively  high  one  in  summer, 
when  the  larger  proportion  of  hardy  and 
many  of  the  tender  plants  flower.  Under 
normal  conditions  our  floral  calendar,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  blank  in  winter  with  few  exceptions. 
When  large  numbers  of  flowers  are  found 
out  of  doors  during  December  they  maybe 
ascribed  to  abnormal,  although  not  un¬ 
natural  conditions.  Probably  this  has 
occurred  to  some  extent  in  all  ages  since 
Britain  enjoyed  the  climate  it  now  possesses. 
Shakespeare  may  have  had  something  like 
this  in  mind  when  he  manes  l£itania  say  to 
Oberon  in  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  : — 
“  And  on  old  Hyenas’  chin  and  icy  crown, 
an  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
is,  as  in  mockery,  set ;  the  spring,  the 
summer,  the  chilling  autumn,  angry  winter, 
change  their  wonted  liveries ;  and  the 
’mazed  world,'  by  their  increase,  now  knows 
not  which  is  which.” 

Gardening  is  said  to  be  the  art  by  which 
nature  is  made  to  improve  her  own  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this 
been  carried  in  our  day  that  Shakespeare, 
had  he  been  alive,  might  have  disdained  to 
notify  the  fact  on  account  of  its  commonness. 
The  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers  in  our 
hothouses,  markets  and  florists’  windows,  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  has  been  secured  by  at 
least  three  distinct  means.  Modern 
facilities  for  rapid  transit  have  enabled  us 
to  enjoy  the  Roses,  Violets,  and  other 
flowers  of  the  warm  and  sunny  South,  and 
that,  too,  at  wonderfully  low  prices.  Heat- 
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ing  apparatus  and  specially-equipped  forcing 
houses  enable  private  gardeners,  as  well  as 
the  growers  for  market,  to  keep  up  a  supply 
of  the  most  varied  classes  of  flowers  all  the 
year  round.  The  third  and  most  recent  aid 
to  the  securing  of  such  results  is  that  of 
retardation.  We  speak  of  it  as  an  aid 
rather  than  a  means  of  securing  flowers  at 
midwinter,  because  the  plants  have  after¬ 
wards  to  be  subjected  to  heat  or  forced  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  bloom  at  unnatural 
times.  This  process  of  retardation  is  noth¬ 
ing  new,  although  it  has  been  brought 
somewhat  prominently  before  the  public 
recently  by  our  contemporary,  The  Times. 
The  2o,oco  sprays  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
used  in  the  decorations  at  the  wedding  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  November  last, 
seem  to  have  been  the  means  of  eliciting 
such  conspicuous  notice  for  the  process  of 
retarding  not  only  Lily  of  the  Valley,  but 
also  several  other  kinds  of  plants,  both 
shrubby  and  herbaceous. 

The  process  of  freezing  Lily  of  the 
Valley  crowns  has  long  been  known  to  the 
horticultural  trade  as  exercising  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  crowns,  inasmuch  as  they 
come  away  more  kindly  and  quickly  after 
having  been  so  treated  than  when  protected 
from  frost.  The  freezing  has  been  secured 
in  various  ways  ;  and  gardeners  in  private 
establishments  have  utilised  their  ice¬ 
houses  for  the  purpose.  Since  the  operation 
could  be  effected  by  such  humble  means  it 
was  simply  a  second  thought  for  growers 
on  a  large  scale  to  adopt  some  modern  appli¬ 
ance  to  effect  the  same,  and  on  a  more 
comprehensive  scale.  The  aid  of  the 
refrigerator  has  been  called  in,  and 
although  a  firm  of  horticulturists  near 
London  are  said  to  have  paid  about  £1,000 
to  have  a  refrigerator  erected,  the  money 
will,  doubtlessly,  soon  be  recovered  if  the 
forcing  of  plants  so  treated  is  fairly  exten¬ 
sive. 

Solomon’s  Seal  and  Lily  of  the  Valley 
used  to  be  rather  uncertain  in  their 
behaviour  when  subjected  to  forcing  before 
Christmas,  but  this  has  been  largely 
remedied  since  the  freezing  and  retarding 
operations  have  been  adopted  previously  to 
placing  them  in  heat.  The  last-named  may 
now  be  had  in  bloom  at  any  period  of  the 
year,  and  equally  at  mid-summer  as  at  mid¬ 
winter.  Whereas  thirty  per  cent,  of 
flowers  used  to  be  obtainable  in  the  early 
part  of  winter  by  the  old  method,  the  more 
recent  process  of  retardation  enables  the 
growers  to  produce  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
flowers  from  the  end  of  summer  up  till 
Christmas.  When  the  growth  of  certain 
plants  has  been  retarded  by  keeping  the 
latter  in  a  cold  or  freezing  atmosphere,  it 
is  more  easily  induced  to  become  active  at 
unseasonable  periods  by  the  application  of 
artificial  heat.  Flowers  are  not  alone  in 
being  so  treated,  for  have  not  Potatos  been 
retarded  in  cool  cellars  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  form  young  tubers  late  in  the  season, 
when  they  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained? 
The  process  is  similar  in  kind  though  some¬ 
what  different  in  detail.  In  all  this  we 
see  the  hand  of  man  controlling  climate  and 
seasons,  so  to  speak,  on  a  small  scale,  for 
his  own  special  advantage.  All  these 
operations  have  been  gradually  growing 
and  extending  in  comparative  silence  for 
years  past,  and  are,  therefore,  not  new. 

- -2- - 

In  Christmas  Week  The  Gardening  World  will 
bs  published  on  Friday  instead  of  Thursday. 

Mr.  G.  Vanderbilt,  an  uncle  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  has  for  some  years  past  been  con¬ 
structing  a  palace  ia  the  mountains  near  Asheville, 
North  Carolina.  He  has  bought  n.ooo  acres  of 
mountain  and  forest,  and  is  having  drives  made 
through  them. 


A  bamboo  church  organ  is  the  latest  novelty  at 
Shanghai.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  those  con¬ 
structed  of  metal. 

Weeds  are  at  a  discount  just  now,  owing  to  the 
continuance  of  the  mild,  wet  weather,  except  in  the 
case  of  choice  samples  of  the  weed  from  Havana 
Virginia,  Turkey,  and  Egypt. — Snaggs. 

Wild  Strawberries  in  Devon. — As  an  instance  in 
proof  of  the  equable  climate  at  Falmouth,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  on  the  7th  inst.,  wild  Strawberries 
were  picked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Recreation  Ground. 

Is  Mars  inhabited? — Ludus :  “The  wise  men  of 
the  West  are  always  telling  us  something  about  the 
red  vegetation  or  the  inhabitants  of  Mars.  Why 
don’t  they  tell  us  whether  any  gardeners  are  wanted, 
and  what  their  duties  would  be  ?  ”  Jocus  :  “  That 
would  be  too  practical  a  question  for  a  wise  man  to 
speculate  upon.’’ 

Messrs.  Carter  and  their  employees. — On  Saturday 
last  the  employees  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co  , 
The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  High  Holborn,  London, 
held  their  annual  soiree  at  Bloomsbury  Half.  A 
most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  ;  the  attendance 
was  larger  than  on  any  former  occasion,  the  capacious 
building  being  filled  to  overflowing.  A  fine  selection 
of  songs,  both  humorous  and  otherwise,  were  ren¬ 
dered  in  excellent  style  by  various  members  of  the 
staff,  as  were  also  several  pianoforte  solos,  duets,  &C., 
which  delighted  an  appreciative  audience.  The 
dancing  was  vigorous,  and  well  maintained  at 
intervals  during  the  evening. 

Arbroath  Horticultural  Society. — The  committee  of 
the  Arbroath  Horticultural  Society  supped  together 
in  the  Imperial  Hotel,  on  the  29th  ult.  Supper  was 
purveyed  and  served  in  excellent  style  by  Mr.  S. 
Aitken,  the  tables  being  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers  and  the  menu  of  a  first-class  order.  Mr. 
William  Stewart,  vice-president,  occupied  the  chair 
with  his  usual  geniality,  while  Mr.  W.  F.  Anderson, 
the  secretary,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  croupier  in  a 
most  pleasing  and  efficient  way.  Later  on  ex-provost 
Keith  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “Success 
to  the  Arbroath  Horticultural  Society,’’  which  he 
said  was  a  very  old  institution  in  Arbroath,  as  he 
understood  it  was  seventy-two  years  since  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  it.  The  society  had  had  many  ups  and 
downs.  He  had  seen  it  in  a  flourishing  state  and  he 
had  seen  it  almost  collapse,  and  that  not  many 
years  ago.  He  was  glad  to  see  it  was  in  such  a 
flourishing  condition  as  at  present.  The  chairman 
said  that  the  society  was  not  in  such  a  flourishing 
condition  as  ex-Provost  Keith  seemed  to  think.  The 
Rose  and  Pansy  show  was  very  popular,  but  the 
public  had  not  supported  the  Chrysanthemum  show 
so  well  as  could  be  desired,  and  there  was  some  idea 
of  giving  that  show  up.  That  was  a  subject  that 
would  have  to  be  considered.  A  very  pleasant  and 
harmonious  evening  was  spent. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  Concerts  at 
Altrincham. — The  members  of  the  Altrincham  and 
District  Gardeners’  Improvement  Society  have 
always  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  and  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  and  the  efforts  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  these  deserving  institutions  have 
been  supported  in  a  generous  manner  by  the  public. 
The  concerts  were  commenced  in  1892,  and  have 
been  continued  annually  since.  This  year  it  was 
decided  to  give  two  concerts,  this  special  effort  being 
put  forward  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  local 
orphan  fund  for  the  purpose  of  granting  immediate 
relief  if  occasion  required.  The  attendance  on  both 
evenings  (Dec.  3rd  and  4th)  was  very  large,  every 
available  portion  of  the  large  hall  of  the  Literary 
Institute  being  occupied.  Programmes  of  more  than 
usual  excellence  had  been  prepared  for  each  evening, 
and  the  services  of  several  capable  artistes  retained. 
The  committee  was  also  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  the  Sale  and  Ashton  Amateur  Orchestral 
Society  of  forty  performers  and  the  Veronese 
Mandoline  and  Guitar  Band  whose  selections  were 
quite  a  feature  of  the  entertainments.  The  amount 
realised,  after  paying  expenses,  was  a  little  over  £56, 
forty  guineas  of  which  goes  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  the  remainder  retained 
for  the  local  orphan  fund.  Since  1892  the  amount 
of  £161  has  been  raised  in  this  way,  £105  of  which 
has  been  sent  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
— not  a  bad  record  fora  small  country  town.  Other 
Gardeners'  Improvement  Societies  please  make  a 
note. — Clms.  Hewitt,  [Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer). 


"  Old  Christmas  comes,”  they  say,  “  but  once  a  year; 

But  why  should  Fogy  bring  such  foggy  cheer  ?  ” 

—Snaggs. 

A  Golden  Eagle  was  recently  noticed  near  near  St. 
Lawrence  in  Kent,  and  shot  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  other  rare  and  beautiful  birds. 
It  measured  65  ft.  across  the  expanded  wings,  3  ft.  in 
length,  and  weighed  nine  pounds.  Rare  birds  like 
rare  plants  are  being  ruthlessly  exterminated. 

The  work  of  two  gales. — During  a  tempest,  a  gale 
of  wind  lifted  off  the  sash  of  a  greenhouse  and 
smashed  it ;  a  few  minutes  later  another  gale  lifted 
it  on  again  making  it  secure. — Snaggs.  P.S. — I 
neglected  to  state  in  my  note  that  the  second  gale 
was  Mr.  Gale,  the  carpenter. — S. 

The  Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  assembled  for  the  last  time  this  year 
in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  Wednesday,  December 
nth.  Thematerial  presented  for  their  judgment  was 
very  limited  in  quantity — as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  advanced  state  of  the  season.  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
exhibitor,  sending  some  five  or  six  dozen  large 
blooms  in  excellent  order.  Among  these  we  noted 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  Boule  d’Or,  Bellem,  Mdlle.  Paul 
Lacroix,  J.  W.  Richardson,  Madame  Hammond,  and 
Exposition  d' Arras,  besides  a  number  of  unnamed 
seedlings  of  some  merit. 

A  good  gardener  gone  wrong. — At  North  London 
Police  Court  on  thegth  inst,  before  Mr.  Paul  Taylor, 
Arthur  Smith,  31,  gardener,  Willow  Cottages( 
Spring  Lane,  Clapton,  was  charged  with  theft  and 
malicious  damage.  The  prisoner,  it  was  shown,  is  a 
discharged  servant  from  the  employ  of  Captain 
David  Gibbs,  of  10,  Springfields,  Clapton.  On 
Saturday  evening  Frank  Woolmington,  the  present 
gardener,  locked  up  nine  greenhouses  on  Captain 
Gibbs'  estate,  but  on  Sunday  morning  he  found  that 
seven  of  the  houses  had  been  entered  and  most 
reckless  damage  done — vines  cut,  Orchids  wrecked, 
Palms,  Acacias  Gardenias,  Ferns,  and  other 
plants  destroyed— the  damage  being  estimated  at 
over  /150.  There  were  footmarks  on  the  garden 
ground  outside  the  houses,  and  the  gardener’s  coat 
was  missing.  Suspicion  fell  upon  the  prisoner,  and 
he  was  found  by  Detective-sergeant  Bowers  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  Hackney  Road.  The 
prisoner  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  affair,  but  when 
his  house  was  searched  the  coat  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  greenhouse  was  found  in  his  possession. — 
Inspector  Bonner,  who  corroborated  as  to  the  great 
damage  done,  said  Captain  Gibbs  was  eighty-four 
years  of  age,  and  unable  to  come  to  Court,  but  the 
captain  bad-told  him  (witness)  that  when  he  dis¬ 
charged  the  prisoner  for  drunkenness  he  told  him  he 
would  give  him  a  character  for  competency,  but  not 
for  sobriety. — The  prisoner,  notwithstanding  the 
finding  of  the  coat,  protested  his  innocence,  but  Mr. 
Paul  Taylor  committed  him  for  trial  at  the  Sessions, 
aud  offered  to  accept  bail. — Morning  Post. 

Dinner  of  the  Southgate  Chrysanthemum  Society. — 
This  function  took  place  on  the  12th  inst.,  in  the 
Village  Hall,  Chas.  Deakin,  Esq.,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  being  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the 
Vicar  and  several  other  gentlemen.  Altogether 
some  seventy  members  and  friends  sat  down  to  an 
excellently-served  menu,  the  table  being  also  graced 
with  the  handsome  trophy  won  in  the  Affiliated 
Societies’  Competition  at  the  N.C.S.  Show,  in  which 
the  blooms  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  of  Trent 
Park  Gardens,  played  so  important  a  part.  Naturally 
enough,  the  trophy,  well  won  as  it  was,  formed  the 
subject  of  much  congratulation,  and  in  connection 
with  the  toast  of  “  The  Southgate  Chrysanthemum 
Society,’’  the  Chairman  commented  upon  the  added 
interest  to  their  proceedings,  which  this  trophy  was 
bound  to  foster  and  encourage.  The  Southgate 
Show  itself  had  this  year  been  the  most  successful 
that  had  been  held,  and  he  hoped  that  these  two 
factors  would  awaken  still  more  enthusiasm  in  the 
membership.  Mr.  James,  the  secretary,  gave  some 
encouraging  statistics,  and  specially  quoted  the 
excellence  of  the  vegetables  exhibited.  He 
declared  for  a  policy  to  apply  the  Society’s  surplus  to 
the  prize  list,  so  that  that  fund  might  be  augmented 
in  1896,  recognising  the  fact  that  it  was  to  their 
exhibitors  they  owed  the  hard  work,  which  had 
resulted  in  so  successful  a  show.  Some  suggestions 
were  made  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  and  the  project  was  one  that 
met  with  the  general  approval  of  those  present. 
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SUTTON’S  AMATEUR  S  GUIDE. 

We  were  greatly  surprised  last  year  at  the  excellence 
to  which  the  art  of  photography  had  attained  in  re¬ 
presenting  horticultural  produce  of  all  kinds.  That 
excellence  has  again  been  surpassed  by  the  numerous 
illustrations  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  which 
brighten  the  pages  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’ 
"  Amateur’s  Guide  in  Horticulture  ”  for  1896  already 
to  hand.  A  comparison  between  this  and  the 
Guide  for  the  year  about  to  close  will  show  that 
many  of  the  illustrations  have  been  vastly  improved 
in  the  clearness  with  which  they  have  been  brought 
out.  The  adoption  of  photographic  illustrations 
last  year  in  lieu  of  the  usual  coloured  plates  was 
compulsory,  as  the  result  of  an  accident  through 
fire.  “  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blaws  naebody  guid,” 
and  in  this  instance  the  accident  in  question  resulted 
in  showing,  in  an  evident  and  forcible  manner,  the 
admirable  way  (we  will  not  say  the  extent,  for  that 
always  remains  to  be  proved)  in  which  horticulture 
can  be  aided  and  benefited  by  the  art  of  photo¬ 
graphy. 

We  cordially  invite  our  readers  to  compare  the 
Guides  for  1895  and  1896  to  determine  the  truth  of 
what  is  here  stated.  V  getables  always  take  a  lead¬ 
ing  place  here,  and  we  first  of  all  call  attention  to 
them.  Facing  p.  4  and  5  are  duplicate  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  seeds  of  a  new  Dwarf  Bean,  Sutton’s 
Magnum  Bonum,  exactly  natural  size.  We  have 
seen  nothing  neater  or  more  like  reality  than  these 
representations,  for  we  can  imagine  we  see  the  depth 
of  the  seeds  whether  lying  on  their  sides  or  their 
edges.  The  characters  and  markings  of  the  pods  of 
Climbing  or  Runner  Beans  are  brought  out  with 
equal  fidelity,  as  in  the  case  of  Peas,  as  mentioned 
by  us  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Sutton’s  Scarlet 
and  Tender  and  True  may  be  specially  mentioned  in 
this  respect.  The  illustrations  of  Peas  are  well  to 
the  fore,  there  being  numerous,  well-executed  repre¬ 
sentations  of  some  of  the  finest  garden  Peas  in 
cultivation.  They  should  be  specially  valuable  to 
the  exhibitor  in  making  selections  of  those  best 
suited  for  the  special  object  he  has  in  view,  so  that 
here  is  another  instance  of  the  value  of  photography 
to  a  gardener.  Potatos  are  more  admirably  brought 
out  than  they  were  last  year.  The  dark  background 
of  the  half-tone  illustrations  of  last  year  has  been 
left  out,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  pictures  of 
the  several  varieties  of  this  most  important  class  of 
vegetables.  Ten  illustrations  represent  as  many  of 
the  most  popular  and  useful  varieties  of  Potatos 
sent  out  by  the  Reading  firm.  Every  wrinkle  and 
spot  on  the  skin  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  tubers 
are  most  admirably  and  clearly  brought  out.  With 
such  illustrations  any  description,  except  history  and 
pedigree  of  the  several  varieties,  would  be  super¬ 
fluous. 

Flowers  also  receive  due  consideration.  Artists, 
as  a  rule,  complain  about  heavy  and  massive 
flowers  not  lending  themselves  to  artistic  treatment, 
but  the  photographer  cannot  come  forward  with  the 
plea  that  he  is  unable  to  deal  with  them  after 
accomplishing  such  clear  representations  of  China 
Asters  as  those  shown  on  pp.  100-103  inclusive. 
The  vase  of  Sutton’s  single  and  double  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  is  a  picture  in  itself  (see  previous 
page),  and  needs  no  recommendation  of  ours  to  prove 
what  progress  has  been  made  by  photography  as  an 
aid  to  gardening  in  various  respects.  Carnations 
are  also  admirably  brought  out,  and  on  the  other 
hand  show  what  can  be  effected  by  the  cultivator. 
The  same  applies  to  Cyclamens,  so  well  grown  at 
Reading.  The  photographic  reproduction  of  Digitalis 
monstrosa  will  interest  many  gardeners  and 
amateurs  who  are  interested  in  Foxgloves,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  bell-shaped,  terminal  flower. 
Gloxinias,  Mignonette,  Chinese  Primulas,  Cinerariasj 
Stocks,  Sweet  Peas,  and  other  flowers  are  all  hand¬ 
somely  represented  in  the  same  way. 

- - 

CHRISTMAS  FLOWERS. 

Implanted  deeply  in  the  breasts  of  most  Britons  is 
a  love,  almost  amounting  to  veneration,  for  the  fair 
children  of  flora  that,  like  friends,  come  to  cheer  us 
with  their  beauteous  faces,  and  yet,  unlike  some 
friends,  never  get  a  fit  of  the  sulks,  but  remain 
bright  and  happy  till  the  end.  Poets  innumerable 
have  sung  of  the  days  when  we,  as  children, 
wandered  among  the  fields  plucking  the  brightly- 
hued  Buttercups  and  Daisies,  thusevincing  a  fondness 
for  flowers  as  scon  as  we  were  able  to  show  a  liking 


for  anything.  How  curious  it  is  that  this  penchant 
should  so  cliDg  to  us  through  all  our  later  years,  and 
no  matter  how  blase  or  world-worn  we  may  become, 
we  proudly  fill  our  button-holes  with  the  more 
delicate  forms  of  exotics  which  the  skilled  horticul¬ 
turist  has  coaxed  into  existence.  This  close  associ- 
tion  with  flowers  is  a  marked  feature  of  our  social 
system  ;  for  just  as  they  are  an  important  part  of  the 
programme  in  summer  galas,  junketings,  and  merry¬ 
makings,  so  in  the  joyous  revelry  of  Yule  Tide  are 
they  indispensable  likewise.  The  immense  strides 
that  horticulture  as  a  science  has  made  of  late  years, 
combined  with  the  comparative  cheapness  of  glass 
and  the  efficiency  of  heating  arrangements,  has  now 
made  flowers  as  plentiful  in  mid-winter  as  they 
formerly  were  in  mid-summer.  It  is  enough  that 
public  opinion  states  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
plenty  of  flowers  at  this  time  of  year ;  scores  of 
growers  throughout  the  country  fly  to  obey  the 
behest,  and  to  reap  their  reward  in  coin  of  the 
realm. 

The  name  of  Covent  Garden  is  one  01  world-wide 
celebrity,  for  within  its  precincts  are  to  be  obtained 
at  all  seasons  floral  treasures  without  number. 
Always  busy,  always  bustling,  the  excitement  and 
the  bustle  almost  reach  to  fever  heat  during  the  few 
days  that  precede  the  festival  of  the  year.  With  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  particular  subjects  most  in 
demand  we  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  market,  and 
found  preparations  for  Christmas  very  much  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Bunches  of  Mistletoe  suspended  here  and 
there  brought  to  our  mind  pictures  of  many  a  blushing 
maiden  upon  whose  ruby  lips  the  ardent  swain  would 
press  a  chaste  salute  beneath  the  sanction  of  the 
mystic  bough  within  the  next  few  days. 

“  And  at  each  pause  they  kiss  ;  was  never  seen  such 

rule 

In  any  place  but  here,  at  bonfire  or  at  Yule.” 

If  the  old  custom  is  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  and 
a  berry  plucked  from  the  branch  at  each  separate  act 
of  labial  osculation,  then  should  these  branches  be 
very  valuable,  for  they  bear  a  goodly  sprinkling  of 
berries. 

But  as  we  pass  on  into  the  Central  Avenue  the 
quantities  of  wreaths  and  crosses  that  are  there  dis¬ 
played  tell,  alas,  of  friends  who  leave  us  to  pass  into 
the  Great  Unknown,  even  amidst  the  joyous  revelry 
of  Christmas,  and  whose  last  resting-places  we 
embellish  with  flowers  as  expressive  of  our  sympathy 
and  regret.  Needless  to  say  the  devices  are  almost 
endless,  and  great  taste  and  skill  have  been  involved 
in  their  elaboration.  In  some  of  the  larger  wreaths 
and  crosses,  Richardias  looked  exceedingly  well, 
supported  by  waxy  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Cyclamen, 
Tuberoses,  and  sprays  of  Lilac,  whilst  deftly  twisted 
amongst  them  appeared  the  graceful  sprays  of 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  a  far  superior  subject 
for  this  work  than  even  the  much-lauded  Maiden-hair 
Fern. 

In  many  of  the  florists’  windows  appeared  models 
in  an  endless  variety,  composed  of  artificial  flowers, 
shielded  by  glass  cases,  with  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  wreaths,  etc.,  composed  of  real  flowers,  would 
be  made  up  at  the  shortest  notice  in  any  of  the  styles 
exhibited.  Some  of  the  “  artificials,”  such  as  Roses 
and  Primulas,  were  wonderfully  like  their  real 
counterparts,  but  others  would  puzzle  even 
Linnaeus  himself  to  recognise,  so  unlike  anything  in 
heaven  or  earth  were  they.  Many  of  the  brilliantly- 
coloured  varieties  of  Helichrysum  bracteatum  called 
by  the  French  Immortelles  are  largely  used  in  the 
making  of  floral  devices  of  a  more  lasting  character 
than  those  composed  of  ordinary  flowers.  Ever¬ 
greens,  also,  of  various  kinds,  are  employed  in  a 
like  manner,  for  they  defy  frost  and  snow,  and  last 
a  long  lime  in  condition.  We  noticed  a  very  pretty 
one  made  cf  sprays  of  Holly,  in  which  the  red 
berries  shone  up  bravely  against  the  sombre  hue  of 
the  foliage  ;  but,  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  these  berries,  on 
closer  inspection,  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  “  hips  ”  of  the  wild  Rose. 

The  cut  flower  trade  has  been  fairly  brisk  up  to 
the  present,  and  one  is  astonished  at  the  immense 
variety  forthcoming.  Of  course,  some  of  it  is  furnished 
by  Continental  growers,  as  for  instance,  bunches  of 
Violets,  both  single  and  double,  which  can  never  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  gardens  of  our 
foggy  little  island  during  the  earlier  days  of  winter  ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  is  home  grown,  a 
standing  tribute  to  the  skill  of  our  numerous 
nurserymen  and  market  growers.  In  addition  to  the 
subjects  that  have  been  mentioned,  we  noticed  large 


quantities  of  the  beautiful  Eucharis  amazonica,  ever 
a  favourite  with  all  classes,  but  ‘  a  bob  a  bloom” 
must  be  paid  before  they  leave  ihe  flower-seller’s 
hands.  Grand  samples  of  the  popular  Lilium 
Harrisii  were  very  conspicuous,  and  Bouvardias  were 
everywhere.  Alfred  Neuner,  President  Garfield, 
Priory  Beauty,  and  Jasminoides  appear  to  be  in  the 
greatest  demand.  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  paper-white 
Narcissi,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Roses,  and  Pancra- 
tiums  are  all  to  be  had  in  abundance.  Orchids,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  rather  scarce,  and  were  only  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  few  blooms  of  Cypripedium  insigne, 
Cattleya  labiata,  Calanthe  Veitchii,  C.  vestita, 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  Dendrobium  nobile. 
Mignonette,  too,  was  only  represented  by  a  miserable- 
looking  little  bunch  that  looked  as  if  it  were  scrry 
that  it  had  put  in  an  appearance  at  all.  Carnations 
Miss  Joliffe  and  Winter  Cheer  are  real  gems,  and  are 
to  be  observed  in  quantities  everywhere ;  indeed, 
blooms  of  the  former  variety  were  being  retailed  for 
buttonholes  at  sixpence  each.  Chrysanthemums 
last  out  bravely,  L.  Canning  being  one  of  the  very 
best  late  market  varieties. 

Dried  grasses  of  various  species,  notably  Brizas 
and  Agrostis  nebulosa,  are  largely  speculated  in. 
The  last-named  subject  is  treated  with  some 
chemical  or  other  which  leaves  it  a  bright  rose 
colour  that  is  supposed  to  enhance  its  beauty  ;  but 
we  must  confess  to  a  sneaking  preference  for  the 
original,  without  its  war-paint.  Gynerium,  the 
Pampas  Grass,  is  also  a  great  favourite,  although  the 
longer  panicles  of  G.  saccharoides  are  more  highly 
esteemed  than  the  rather  shorter  ones  of  G. 
argenteum.  The  fron  ds  of  Cycas  revoluta,  when 
dried  and  curled,  also  form  very  graceful  and  lasting 
decorative  material. 

Pot  Plants. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  anything  that  has 
ever  grown  or  ever  will  grow  in  a  pot,  finds  its  way 
to  Covent  Garden.  Just  now  the  numbers  fall  off 
somewhat  it  is  true,  although  the  demand  becomes 
much  brisker  again  a  few  days  before  Christmas. 
The  hardy  element,  naturally',  is  affected  but  little 
by  the  cold  weather,  and  Thujas,  Junipers,  Retino- 
sporas,  Cupressus,  and  Box  in  all  sizes  are  to 
hand,  some  of  them  just  suitable  for  filling  window 
boxes,  whilst  others  are  of  considerable  dimensions. 
Ferns  both  semi-hardy  and  exotic  are  present  in 
profusion.  Here,  perhaps,  we  see  batches  of  many 
hundreds  of  Pteris  serrulata,  P.  s.  nobilis,  P.  cretica, 
and  P.  c.  cristata  in  small  thumb  pots,  whilst  there 
we  come  across  numbers  of  the  taller-growing  Pteris 
tremula  and  P.  argyraea.  That  pretty-berried 
plant,  Solanum  capsicastrum,  is  represented  in  its 
thousands,  and  perhaps  nothing  during  the  winter 
season  is  thought  more  highly  of.  It  will  readily  be 
understood  that  the  cold  w  eather  seriously  curtails  the 
trade  in  foliage  plants  that  need  a  stove  temperature, 
although  a  few  Kentias,  Pandanads,  etc.,  might  be 
caught  sight  of  in  various  odd  corners.  Aspidistras, 
however,  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  any  ordinary 
weather  with  impunity  ;  hence  their  great  popularity. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  hard-wooded  plants  in 
general  and  Heaths  in  particular,  are  not  nearly  so 
much  thought  of  as  they  once  were,  but  judging 
from  the  huge  numbers  of  Erica  hyemalis  that  are 
exposed  for  sale  within  the  precincts  of  the  market, 
there  are  a  great  many  people  still  who  are  fond  of 
them.  As  may  be  expected,  only  the  best  plants  find 
a  way  to  Covent  Garden,  for  it  is  only  just  possiole 
to  make  well-grown  plants  pay,  and  it  is  an  absolute 
certainty  that  badly-grown  ones  are  of  no  use. 
E.  gracilis,  although  not  cultivated  to  the  same 
extent  as  E.  hyemalis  is  yet  a  very  pretty  plant  and 
large  numbers  pass  through  the  salesmen's  hands 
annually. 

Potsful  of  forced  flowers  are,  as  may  be  expected, 
a  prime  feature  of  the  market.  Hyacinths  Lilies  of 
the  Valley,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  and  Narcissi  are  all 
grown  extensively,  and  can  be  obtained  at  a  remark¬ 
ably  cheap  rate.  Upon  a  large  batch  of  plants 
of  Poinsettia  pulcherima,  not  more  than  15  in  in 
height,  we  bestowed  a  glance  of  warm  admiration, 
for  the  brilliant  scarlet  bracts  adorning  the  flower 
heads  w'ere  of  great  size  and  substance,  and 
thoroughly  convinced  us  that,  whoever  was  in  charge 
of  the  establishment  that  turned  them  out,  he  was  at 
least  well  up  in  the  treatment  of  this  cbarmiDg 
winter  Bower. 


New  Homes  in  the  “Sunshine  State”  of^  America- 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colouy  in  U.S.A.  Onl>  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years’  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year. 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  tacilities;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York,  tour 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesilla  Val’ey  Irrigation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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CHINESE  PRIMULAS  IN  THE 
MIDLANDS. 

That  the  Midlands  are  noted  for  Primulas  is  no 
new  assertion,  and  Birmingham  particularly  stands 
first  as  the  home  of  this  choice  and  pretty  flower. 
Why  this  is,  or  whether  there  is  any  special  natural 
reason  for  this,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover,  but 
certain  it  is  that  a  distinct  and  excellent  strain 
exists  at  Sparkhill,  whither  we  wended  our  steps 
on  a  recent  occasion  to  seek  out  these  good  things- 
Messrs.  Thomson  have  for  the  last  ten  years  held 
premier  honours  in  all  the  open  classes,  and  have 
thus  established  a  record  which  no  one  will  begrudge 
them.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  natural  con¬ 
ditions,  we  may  take  it  that  the  exceptional  care  and 
industry  which  the  raisers  have  devoted  to  this 
grand  strain  of  Primulas,  are  alone  responsible  for 
the  unique  character  of  the  race.  The  demand  for 
and  popularity  of  the  Primula  are  increasing,  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  each  season  s  orders  are  in  excess  of 
the  actual  supply  of  seed  of  these  particular 
varieties  ;  and  saving  the  seed  is  therefore  always  a 
matter  requiring  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
work. 

All  the  varieties  of  this  grand  strain  have  been 
many  times  certificated.  Commencing  with  Marquis 
of  Lome — a  variety  of  a  beautifully  free  habit — we 
see  at  once  the  truly  distinctive  character  of  the 
type.  A  rosy-red,  developing  to  carmine — with  red 
stems — are  the  chief  essentials  ;  Princess  Louise  is  a 
glorious  white,  with  a  faint  tint  of  delicate  pink, 
green  stemmed,  and  a  very  strong  grower.  The 
Queen  (Fern  leaf)  is  also  a  white,  perhaps  of  even 
greater  fineness  than  the  preceding  variety,  and 
many  of  the  blooms  seen,  were  within  a  fraction  of 
3  in.  across,  and  here  and  there,  one  slightly  ahead 
of  that.  The  variety  has  been  certificated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  twice,  and  is  really  an 
exquisite  variety  of  the  parent  stock. 

In  excellent  contrast  is  Emperor,  a  grandly 
developed  salmon-red,  shaded  carmine.  Very 
distinct  and  recherche,  it  was  raised  from  the  direct 
stock  by  diligence  in  careful  propagation  and 
development,  and  the  results  are  not  always  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  certainty.  We  have  before  us  some 
further  choice  sorts.  As  we  have  said,  it  can  alone 
have  been  due  to  the  patient  work  of  years  and 
practical  observation  that  this  high  status  has  been 
reached  and  accomplished.  Mont  Blanc  is  perhaps 
the  most  charming  development  of  any  of  the  result¬ 
ing  sorts,  having  beautifully  shaped  petals,  and 
possessing  some  of  the  characteristics  in  this  respect 
of  its  parent  stock,  Marquis  of  Lome,  being  a 
seedling  from  that  variety.  It  is  a  distinct  advance 
in  purity  of  colour.  Pure  white,  with  red  stems,  it 
is  absolutely  free  from  tints  and  does  not  develop 
any  tendency  to  colouring  at  any  period.  The 
foliage  is  substantial,  and  the  growth  free  and 
healthy.  Last  season,  especially,  the  plants  of  this 
variety  were  phenomenal  and  became  the  subject  of 
special  comment  wherever  shown. 

Duke  of  York,  from  the  same  stock,  is  a  pleasing 
contrast,  a  pinkish-mauve,  lighting  up  a  bright  rose. 
This  is  also  one  of  the  choicest,  and  reflecting  for  a 
moment  upon  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Thomson  have 
a  very  extensive  sale  of  Primulas  over  a  wide  area  of 
the  world,  it  is  now  somewhat  less  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  for  this  and  easy  to  see  that  the 
appreciation  of  the  public  is  only  a  natural  outcome 
and  just  due  to  which  such  excellence  in  culture 
entitles  them.  Another  development  from  the  same 
parentage  is  Fairy  Queen,  an  exquisite  salmon-rose 
with  a  green  eje,  veil  defined  in  character.  Her 
Majesty  (Fern  leaf)  a  seedling  from  The  Queen,  is  a 
beautiful  one  of  its  kind,  similar  in  colour  to  Fairy 
Queen,  but  with  a  yellow  centre  and  beautifully- 
curved  segments.  It  is  of  free  habit  and  of  unusually 
distinct  character. 

The  famous  twelve  which  won  for  their  raisers 
premier  honours  at  the  great  Birmingham  show 
consisted  of  the  following Princess  Louise 
(white).  Marquis  of  Lome,  Mont  Blanc, 
Duke  of  York,  and  Fairy  Queen.  There  were 
no  Fern-leaved  varieties  shown  in  the  twelve,  and 
the  1894  exhibit  was  at  the  time  considered  the  very 
finest  that  had  been  seen,  and  the  general  expression 
of  opinion  was  unanimous  that  the  high-water  mark 
in  Primula  culture  had  been  reached.  The  judges 
at  the  dinner  following  the  show  commented  upon 
the  exceptionally  grand  characteristics  of  the  Spark- 
hill  Piimulas,  of  which  they  had  had  before  them 


such  excellent  evidence  F'or  those  who  prefer  the 
Fern-leaved  varieties  there  were  also  shown  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  this  section. 

The  main  difficulty  to  contend  with  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Sparkhill  Primulas  is,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  shyness  with  which  the  plants  seem  to 
seed.  The  common  every-day  varieties  yield  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  seed ;  but  probably  the 
distinction  in  this  respect  has  its  advantages,  for  if 
the  seedlings  were  stronger  it  is  very  possible  that 
some  points  of  the  strain  would  be  weakened  and 
very  probably  lost  altogether.  In  this  and  other 
ways  therefore,  the  distinctive  character  of  the  strain 
raised  and  developed  during  the  last  twenty  years  is 
emphasized.  Our  readers  who  have  hitherto  been 
unfamiliar  with  Messrs.  Thomson’s  speciality  will 
find  a  visit  to  their  establishment  at  Sparkhill — 
within  easy  distance  of  the  City  of  Birmingham— a 
pleasing  and  interesting  trip. 

THE  KITCHEN  BURDEN. 

Globe  Artichokes. — As  we  are  now  likely  to  have 
weather  of  a  more  or  less  severe  character,  consider¬ 
ing  that  winter  is  on  us,  Globe  Artichokes  should  be 
well  protected  if  not  already  done.  Straw  is 
posTbly  the  best  for  the  purpose,  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  ward  off  the  rain  from  the  plants,  and 
they  do  not  suffer  so  readily  when  dry  and  in  that 
condition  as  when  wet.  The  damage  done  by  last 
winter's  frost  is  still  fresh  in  our  memories,  aod  no 
doubt  those  who  suffered  on  that  occasion  will  make 
doubly  sure  that  their  plants  are  well  protected,  and 
will  have  profited  by  that  experience.  Here  in  the 
south  we  have  been  most  fortunate  as  regards  frost 
and  snow  in  relation  to  green  vegetables  as  compared 
with  our  friends  across  the  border. 

Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  is  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  now  as  at  any  time  throughout  the  autumn  with 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  plant  a  late 
batch. 

Protecting  Celery.— Should  frost  of  a  severe 
nature  set  in,  a  quantity  of  Celery  should  be  lifted 
and  stored  in  leaf  soil  sufficiently  moist  to  keep  the 
sticks  fresh,  and  where  they  are  safe  from  the  reach 
of  frost.  Protection  will  also  be  necessary  for  that 
in  the  open  ground,  not  only  to  keep  out  the  frost, 
but  also  to  prevent  the  rain  reaching  the  hearts  when 
the  ridges  are  frozen  through  and  a  thaw  sets  in.  I 
quite  believe  the  greatest  amount  of  damage  is  done 
by  repeated  attacks  of  frost  and  rain,  the  one 
suddenly  following  the  other.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
as  necessary  to  prevent  the  rain  as  the  frost  reaching 
them.  A  covering  of  dry  litter  should  be  put  on  six 
inches  deep  over  the  trenches ;  then  two  boards 
nailed  together  V-shaped,  and  laid  on  the  top 
of  the  trenches  lengthwise  will  keep  the  sticks  in  a 
dry  state.  These  boards  should  be  slightly  raised 
off  the  litter  to  enable  the  air  to  circulate  freely,  and 
thus  preserve  the  foliage  as  long  as  is  possible.  Of 
course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  leaves  will 
retain  their  green  colour  as  a  result  of  the  covering 
of  litter  should  it  be  necessary  to  keep  it  on  for 
some  time  ;  but  if  kept  dry  and  airy  it  will  be  longer 
preserved  than  if  the  rain  reaches  it.  The  litter 
should  be  remov  ed  in  mild  weather,  but  the  boards 
should  always  be  replaced  and  simply  raised  up  to 
allow  a  free  current  of  air. 

Parsnips  in  the  open  ground  should  be  well 
protected  also  with  litter  or  leaves,  so  as  to  enable 
free  access  to  them  in  frost,  although  freezing  them 
does  not  injure  them  to  any  extent. 

Potatos. — bee  that  all  Potatos,  especially  those  in 
pits,  are  thoroughly  secure  from  frost.  Where 
bracken  is  plentiful  no  better  protecting  material 
can  be  had  for  almost  all  purposes. — James  Gibson, 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

4— 
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Conservatory. 

Only  the  very  late  Chrysanthemums  are  now 
worih  looking  at,  and  the  numbers  of  these  are 
decreasing  day  by  day.  Such  varieties  as  Meg 
Merrilees  and  L.  Canning  will  have  flowers  on  right 
up  to  Christmas  if  they  have  been  kept  in  a  cool 
house,  and  kept  back  as  much  as  possible,  whilst  the 
other  varieties  have  been  delighting  our  eyes  with 
their  beauties.  Still,  Cnrislmas  will  be  almost  sure 


to  see  the  last  of  them,  as  a  good  deal  of  cut-flower 
is  wanted  about  that  period. 

Clerodendron  fallax. — This  lovely  plant 
always  is  a  bright  spot  in  our  conservatories  in 
autumn.  Very  few  indeed  of  late  flowering  subjects 
can  vie  with  it  in  the  rich  glowing  colour  of  its  huge 
bloom  trusses.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  commence  to 
drop,  the  plants  must  be  removed  to  a  warm  pit  to 
ripen  their  fruits  and  seeds  ;  for,  although  a  cool 
house  will  do  well  enough  for  them  while  they  are  in 
flower,  heat  is  necessary  if  good  seed  is  to  be 
obtained.  Some  people  prefer  to  raise  new  plants 
from  cuttings.  In  this  case,  the  old  plants  may  be 
kept  through  the  winter,  although  they  will  need  but 
very  little  water  and  in  fact  may  be  allowed  to  get 
pretty  well  dry  at  the  root. 

Berried  Solanums  are  among  the  most  useful 
and  ornamental  of  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and,  as  they  are  so  easy  to  deal  with,  a  good  batch 
should  always  be  grown.  They  are  very  effective  in 
the  conservatory,  especially  when  they  are  staged  in 
groups  composed  of  a  dozen  or  more  plants,  much 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  when  single  plants  of  them  are 
interspersed  here  and  there  amongst  the  other 
subjects. 

Primulas  should  now  be  just  coming  nicely  into 
bloom,  and  as  these  are  a  host  in  themselves  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  colour  while  they  last.  Un¬ 
fortunately  they  are  some«  hat  susceptible  to  fog  and 
damp,  and,  if  the  air  of  the  house  is  allowed  to  get 
stagnant  and  full  of  moisture,  the  blooms  will  not  be 
very  long  lived.  VVe  have  now,  thanks  to  our 
florists,  innumerable  shades  of  pink  and  red  in 
addition  to  the  pure  white  aDd  the  so-called  blue.  A 
charming  variety  may  be  thus  obtained.  These  also 
look  very  well  when  arranged  in  a  group  with  a  few 
taller  plants  such  as  the  hardier  Palms,  Grevillea 
robusta,  small  plants  of  several  kinds  of  Bamboos 
etc.,  dotted  here  and  there  amongst  them.  It  is  as  a 
front  row  plant  for  the  side  stages,  however,  that 
Primulas  are  most  in  request,  and  undoubtedly  they 
are  ideal  subjects  for  this  purpose,  as  properly  grown 
plants  usually  carry  enough  leaves  to  partially  hide 
the  pots,  and  above  these  stand  the  stout  flower 
scapes  with  their  large  umbels  of  bloom. 

In  speaking  of  Primulas  we  must  not  forget  to 
give  due  and  honourable  mention  to  P.  obconica,  for 
although  very  different  in  appearance  to  the  varieties 
of  P.  sinensis  it  is  not  less  valuable.  It  possesses  at 
least  one  important  quality  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  Chinese  Primulas  do  not  possess,  namely,  that 
it  is  very  suitable  for  supplying  flowers  for  cutting,  as 
it  stands  well  ia  water.  In  handling  the  plants  it 
may  be  as  well  to  be  somewhat  cautious,  as  the 
leaves  are  thickly  clothed  with  sharply-pointed  hairs 
that  exercise  a  very  irritating  effect  upon  sensitive 
skins  ;  in  fact,  in  some  cases  producing  a  rash  very 
much  like  that  caused  by  a  stinging-nettle. 

Cyclamens  again  are  just  now  coming  well  into 
flower.  No  matter  how  well  a  conservatory  may  be 
stocked  with  other  plants,  if  Cyclamens  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  some  quantity  the  collection  is  not 
complete.  The  pretiily-mottled  and  marbled  leaves 
with  the  somewhat  stiff,  but  quaintly  beautiful  and 
wax-like  flowers  are  always  admired,  and  now  that 
the  practice  of  growing  on  old  tubers  year  after  year 
has  given  place  very  largely  to  the  more  rational 
plan  of  raising  young  plants  from  seed  each  year,  we 
more  often  see  good  Cyclamens  than  we  used  to. 
Like  the  Primulas  they  may  be  grouped  with 
advantage  with  Ferns  and  foliage  plants,  or  they  may 
be  utilised  for  the  front  row  on  the  side  stages. 

Forced  Flowers  will  soon  begin  to  constitute  a* 
large  share  cf  the  attraction,  and  indeed  for  some 
weeks  past  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Roman 
Hyacinths  have  been  forthcoming.  These  will  be 
followed  by  other  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  Narcissi,  and  the  other  plants  belonging  to 
this  section.  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  Staphjleas  and 
Roses  also  will  not  be  long  in  making  their 
appearance,  together  with  all  the  other  plants  that 
usually  devote  their  floral  beauties  so  ungrudgingly 
to  the  adornment  of  our  conservatories  during  the 
dull  months  of  the  year. 

Freesias. — The  earliest  batch  of  these  will  now 
be  in  bloom,  and  will  be  filling  the  house  with  their 
delicious  fragrance.  The  supply  of  manurial 
stimulant  may  be  curtailed  considerably  now,  as  to 
feed  the  plants  as  liberally  as  before  would  only 
result  in  shortening  the  life  of  the  blooms. 

General  Hints. —Fire  heat  will  have  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  now  when  the  nights  are  cold  and  damp,  and  a 
little  is  of  great  service  in  the  morning  in  conjunction 
with  a  nice  bit  of  air,  as  it  assists  in  dispelling  the 
moisture  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  laden.  A 
night  temperature  of  about  430  Fahr  should  be 
aimed  at,  with  an  additional  50  tor  the  day.  A  higher 
temperature  than  this  would  be  injurious. — A.S.G. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Forcing  Rhubarb. 

The  ability  to  force  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  highest  branches  of  the 
gardeners’  art,  and  it  is  a  qualification  in  which  many 
members  of  the  craft  pride  themselves  upon  their 
efficiency  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  takes  a 
thoroughly  good  man  to  obtain  all  the  various 
delicacies  in  the  way  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege¬ 
tables  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  fashion  has 
declared  that  they  must  be  forthcoming.  Nature  is 
not  liberal  enough  in  these  our  northern  climes  to 
give  us  a  perpetual  summer,  and  thus  the  gardener 
has  to  wrestle  with  her  in  her  dark  moods  with  what 
success  he  may,  and  to  provide  for  his  protegees  an 
artificial  spring  and  summer,  to  which  they  respond 
with  varying  degrees  of  readiness.  None,  however, 
are  more  easily  accommodated  than  Rhubarb.  No 
expensive  houses  are  necessary,  and  we  may  add  no 
very  great  amount  of  cultural  skill  required,  to  have 
it  in  plenty  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
New  Year  up  to  the  time  when  it  may  be  obtained 
from  plants  outside.  The  methods  employed  in 
forcing  it  are  as  varied  as  they  are  numerous,  and 
even  the  crudest  of  them  are  abundantly  rewarded. 

There  is  also  this  to  be  said  for  forced  Rhubarb, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  people  it  is  of 
far  better  flavour  than  that  which  is  furnished 
naturally  by  plants  out  of  doors.  The  frugal  house¬ 
wife  prefers  it  because  it  does  not  need  so  much 
sugar  to  make  it  palatable,  and  connoisseurs  aver 
that  the  flavour  is  far  more  delicate.  That  this  is  a 
pretty  general  opinion  is  amply  borne  out  by  a  peep 
at  the  vast  extent  of  market  gardens  where  Rhubarb 
is  grown,  for  whole  fields  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year  covered  with  little  heaps  of 
manure  that  at  a  distance  give  the  place  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  miniature  hay  field,  although  it  can 
scarcely  be  claimed  for  them  that  they  smell  as 
sweet. 

Now  we  might  ask  the  question,  “  if  it  pays  these 
men  to  force  Rhubarb  to  supply  the  market,  why 
should  it  not  pay  the  holder  of  small  gardens  to  force 
enough  to  supply  his  own  wants  ?  ”  Yes  !  the  sceptic 
may  answer,  but  these  men  know  how  to  do  the 
thing  at  the  least  possible  expense  and  with  the 
minimum  of  trouble,  whilst  I  know  very  little  about 
it  and  would  be  sure  to  make  a  muddle  of  it  if  I  tried. 
To  this  we  might  answer,  not  necessarily.  There 
are  some  people,  we  are  very  well  aware,  who  are 
surprisingly  industrious  in  making  mistakes,  and  if 
there  is  a  wrong  way  to  take  they  invariably  take  it. 
Amateurs  may,  it  is  true,  make  mistakes  sometimes, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  able  to  profit  by  their  failures, 
and  whether  such  an  one  knows  the  way  to  conduct 
a  certain  operation  or  no,  if  he  knows  how  not  to  do 
it  he  has  advanced  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Contrary  to  the  rules  for  forcing  many  other  plants, 
Rhubarb  does  not  need  the  presence  of  light  to 
develop  its  leaf  stalks.  The  roots  require  to  be 
stimulated  into  growth  by  a  moist  and  gentle  heat, 
and  the  leaf  stalks  soon  begin  to  appear.  In  fact,  all 
the  energy  of  the  plants  is  concentrated  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  petioles,  for  the  leaves,  which  are  of 
no  service  in  the  absence  of  light,  are  dwarfed  and 
stunted  as  long  as  light  is  withheld. 

Two  methods  of  forcing  may  be  adopted — viz., 
lifting  the  plants  and  bringing  them  into  the  heat  of 
a  greenhouse,  Mushroom  house,  or  warm  cellar;  or 
taking  the  heat  to  them — in  other  words,  forcing  them 
as  they  stand  in  the  ground  without  disturbing  them. 
Both  plans  have  their  advantages,  although  the 
latter  is  most  generally  adopted  by  market  growers. 
But  for  early  supplies  nothing  beats  the  practice  of 
lifting  the  roots  and  bringing  them  within  doors. 
Many  an  old  shed  or  cellar  might  be  made  use  of  in 
this  way,  and  if  the  amateur  is  so  happy  as  to  possess 
a  Mushroom  house  the  two  may  very  well  be  grown 
together. 

Supposing  it  is  elected  to  force  a  few  roots  in  this 
way,  they  should  be  lifted  from  the  ground  at  once 
and  packed  closely  together  in  wooden  boxes,  in  the 
bottoms  of  which  has  first  been  placed  a  layer  of  soil 
a  couple  of  inches  deep,  or  thereabouts.  If  procur¬ 
able,  leaf  mould  is  the  best  material  to  use,  as,  being 
so  light,  the  boxes  may  be  afterwards  moved  about 
easily,  but,  if  not,  ordinary  garden  soil  may  be  used. 
The  interstices  between  the  roots  must  also  be  filled 
up  with  soil,  simply  shaking  it  down  well,  and  not 
attempting  to  make  it  at  all  firm  ;  and  lastly  a  light 
layer  may  be  placed  all  over  the  roots.  This  done 
they  may  be  put  into  the  Mushroom  house,  which 


should  have  a  temperature  of  about  550  Fahr.,  which 
will  be  quite  warm  enough  for  them.  Of  course  they 
will  start  away  in  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
this,  but  growth  will,  as  a  natural  result,  be  very 
much  slower.  Water  will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
present,  but  will  be  required  later  on,  when  it  may 
be  given  through  the  medium  of  a  fine  rose  can. 
No  scruple  about  removing  too  many  of  the  stalks 
need  be  entertained,  as  after  roots  have  been  lifted 
and  forced  in  this  manner  they  are  of  no  further  use 
for  planting.  All  the  stalks,  therefore,  may  be  taken 
off  them  previous  to  their  being  consigned  to  the 
rubbish  heap. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  second  method.  This  is 
simplicity  itself,  and  needs  no  great  expenditure  of 
labour  or  exercise  of  skill.  Gardeners  who  are  able 
to  have  all  that  they  require  usually  invest  in  a 
number  of  special  forcing  pots.  These  are  made  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  pots  used  for  Seakale,  with 
movable  tops,  although  they  are  built  in  larger 
sizes.  These  are  very  handy,  for  they  can  just  be 
placed  over  the  stools  and  the  manure  heaped 
around  them.  The  first  cost  for  pots  of  this  kind  is, 
however,  considerable,  although  if  protected  after 
they  are  done  with  for  the  season  from  boys  and 
other  animals  who  move  stones,  they  will  last  for  a 
lifetime,  and  will  far  more  than  repay  their  original 
cost.  If  these  are  not  obtainable  pots  of  various 
kinds  may  easily  be  improvised  by  inverting  wooden 
barrels  or  boxes,  placing  them  over  the  stools,  and 
surrounding  them  with  fermenting  material.  Roots 
so  treated  now  should  give  a  supply  during  February, 
and  will  form  a  succession  to  those  which  have  been 
forced  in  pots  or  boxes  in  cellars. 

The  manure,  of  course,  may  be  a  serious  item  to 
procure,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  loses 
not  a  scrap  of  its  virtue  in  thus  being  used  whilst  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  decomposition.  It  will  come  in 
very  useful  for  applying  to  plots  of  ground  after  the 
heat  has  all  gone  out  of  it  and  the  Rhubarb  no  longer 
needs  protection.  This  will  be  some  time  during 
April  next,  when  all  roots  that  are  thus  forced  as 
they  stand  should  be  uncovered  to  the  light  and  air, 
nothing  more  being  pulled  from  them  after  that 
date.  They  will  thus  be  allowed  a  long  period 
wherein  to  recoup  themselves. 

The  instructions  that  have  here  been  given  are  of 
the  simplest  possible  character,  and  yet  they  are  the 
tactics  adopted  by  those  who  know  all  about  it  in 
procuring  early  supplies  of  the  much-esteemed  sub¬ 
stitute  for  fruit.  Many  market  growers  dig  a  trench 
around  the  roots  to  be  forced,  fill  this  in  with 
fermenting  manure,  and  tread  it  down  firmly.  Not 
only  are  increased  stores  of  nutriment  thus  added  to 
the  soil,  upon  which  the  plants  feed  greedily,  but  the 
natural  coldness  of  the  soil  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  obviated.  For  obtaining  early  Rhubarb  this  idea 
may,  of  course,  be  carried  out  by  the  amateur  without 
a  great  deal  of  extra  trouble  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  thus  far  for  later  crops. — Rex. 

- .5. - 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared. 

Faulty  Paths.  —  One  of  the  paths  in  my  flower 
garden  is  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and,  although  it 
is  well  supplied  with  drains,  it  is  almost  always  damp 
and  dirty,  and  anything  but  a  pleasure  to  walk  upon. 

I  should  like  to  thoroughly  renovate  it.  Please  give 
me  some  assistance  with  your  advice. — P. 

The  path  should  be  dug  out  to  at  least  a  depth  of 
a  foot,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  a  good 
foundation,  without  which  it  is  useless  to  expect  a 
dry  and  substantial  surface.  A  layer  of  clinkers 
may  then  be  put  in  to  the  depth  of  about  six  inches, 
and  next  a  layer  of  burnt  clay,  rough  gravel  or  old 
mortar  rubbish  about  three  inches  in  depth.  Upon 
this  the  new  gravel  may  be  laid.  This  should  be 
not  less  than  four  inches  in  depth.  Let  the  path  be 
slightly  raised  in  the  middle  and  slope  gradually  and 
gently  towards  the  sides.  This  will  allow  the  water 
to  run  away  very  readily.  It  is  not  alone  necessary 
for  paths  to  be  made  well  in  the  first  instance,  but  it 
is  likewise  important  that  they  should  be  kept  well 
afterwards.  Thus  the  roller  must  be  put  to  work 
now  and  again,  and,  indeed,  pretty  frequently  for  the 
first  few  weeks  after  the  paths  have  been  made,  if 
the  enjoyment  of  possessing  a  nice,  dry,  solid  surface 
upon  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  walk  is  to  be 
experienced.  - 

Fag  asks  for  the  name  of  the  white  Azalea  that  is 
so  common  in  the  markets  about  Christmas  time; 


also  as  to  the  best  place  to  obtain  young  plants  of 
it  at  a  fairly  reasonable  price. 

Deutsche  Perle  is  the  name  of  the  variety  in 
question.  Thousands  of  plants  of  it  are  forced  each 
year,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  varieties  for  the 
purpose.  You  should  be  able  to  get  it  from  almost 
any  nurseryman  who  makes  greenhouse  plants  a 
speciality,  or  you  might  consult  our  advertising 
columns,  in  which,  from  time  to  time,  will  be  found 
notices  of  such  subjects  for  disposal. 

Pruning  Goseberries. — As  you  are  troubled  so 
much  with  birds  pecking  out  the  buds  of  fruit  trees 
in  your  locality  we  should  decidedly  advise  you  .Ilex,  to 
wait  until  spring  before  you  attempt  to  prune  your 
Gooseberries.  Even  then  it  will  not  be  wise  to 
prune  too  hard,  just  thinning  out  the  small  growths 
of  the  centre  of  the  trees  and  removing  any  old  wood 
that  is  of  little  further  use.  Shortening  of  the 
branches  must  not  be  too  severely  practised,  but 
only  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  bushes  within  due 
limits. 


Woodlice. — Annoyed  writes:  "My  greenhouse  is 
literally  infested  with  woodlice.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  ” 

These  little  pests  multiply  at  such  a  tremendous 
rate,  especially  in  the  warm  houses,  that  it  needs  the 
'  exercise  of  a  deal  of  patience  to  exterminate  them. 
A  few  Potatos  may  be  cut  in  halves,  hollowed  out 
slightly,  and  laid  here  and  there  among  the  plants. 
These  serve  as  admirable  traps,  and  if  examined 
several  times  a  day,  and  the  lice  which  have  taken 
shelter  beneath  them  destroyed,  will  soon  cause  a 
diminution  in  the  numbers  of  these  disagreeable 
vermin. 

Dahlias.  — I  wish  to  plant  some  Dahlias  next  year. 
Can  I  do  anything  now  toward  s  preparing  the 
situation  they  are  to  occupy  ? — G.  Travers. 

Yes,  certainly  !  Dahlias  love  a  deep  rich  soil,  and 
therefore,  the  plot  of  ground  upon  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  plant  them  must  be  well  manured  now,  and 
deeply  dug,  leaving  the  surface  rough  for  the  frost 
to  pulverize  and  sweeten.  Work  of  this  kind  is  much 
better  performed  now  than  in  spring  for  several 
reasons,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  allow  raw  manure  to  touch  the  roots  of  any  new 
planted  subjects.  Also  the  question  of  time  has  to 
be  considered,  as  during  spring  there  are  such 
numbers  of  jobsneediog  attention  that  some  of  them 
are  apt  to  be  neglected. 

Rose  for  Greenhouse. — I  intend  planting  a  Rose  in 
my  greenhouse,  and  training  it  over  a  part  of  the 
roof.  What  variety  would  you  recommend  ?  May 
I  plant  now  ? — F  S. 

For  under  glass  culture  nothing  really  beats  the 
good  old  Marechal  Niel,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
always  in  request.  Besides.it  grows  so  strongly 
that  it  will  soon  cover  all  the  space  you  will  care  to 
give  it.  Its  strongest  point,  however,  is  that  it  takes 
very  kindly  to  forcing,  and  may  be  coaxed  into  bloom 
early  with  very  little  tiouble.  The  blooms,  also,  are 
finer  from  plants  grown  under  glass  than  they  are  from 
outside  bushes.  William  Allen  Richardson  finds  a 
good  deal  of  favour  in  many  quarters,  on  account  of 
the  uncommon  colour  of  its  flowers.  Its  half- 
opened  buds  are  very  suitable  for  button-holes. 
Planting  may  be  conducted  at  any  time  now — the 
sooner  the  better. 

Cuttings  damping  off  — I  put  in  a  few  cuttiDgs  of 
the  pretty  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Pollock  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September.  They  rooted  fairly  well,  and 
appeared  to  be  doing  finely.  Of  late,  however,  they 
have  gone  off  wholesale  with  damp.  Can  I  do  any¬ 
thing  to  stop  this  mortality,  which,  if  continued  for 
much  longer,  will  leave  me  scarcely  any  plants  by 
spring. — T.  U.  Jarvis. 

To  keep  Pelargoniums  of  the  Mrs.  Pollock  type 
through  the  winter  requires  a  rather  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  for  the  common  zonals.  They  should  be 
kept  near  the  glass  in  a  house  which  can  be  kept 
up  to  at  least  450  by  night,  and  if  two  or  three 
degrees  warmer  so  much  the  better.  Most  likely 
the  temperature  of  your  house  has  been  too  low,  and 
this,  combined  with  perhaps  a  too  free  use  of  the 
watering  can,  has  caused  the  mischief  you  deplore. 
Maintain  a  higher  temperature,  therefore,  if  this  is 
possible,  and  keep  the  plants  rather  dry  at  the  root. 
You  might  also  go  over  them  with  a  sharp  knife  or 
pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  off  any  decayed  portions 
that  appear. 
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SOME  CHOICE  DAFFODILS. 

Accompanying  this  I  give  an  illustration  of  Daffodils 
which  at  once  will  remind  the  readers  of  The 
Gardening  World  that  these  popular  flowers  of 
spring  are  to  us  what  Irises  and  Paeonies  are  to 
summer,  or  what  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums  and 
Hellebores  are  to  autumn  and  winter.  In  February 
the  fresh  green  foliage  at  once  indicates  that  the 
Daffodil  is  frost-resisting,  and  it  may  be  said  defies 
hard  frost  and  nipping  winds  of  the  severest  winters. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  planted  should  lose  no  time 
in  procuring  bulbs  and  planting  them  at  once  in  a 
fertile  loam,  although  they  may  be  grown  in  any 
ordinary  garden  soil. 

The  varieties  illustrated  are  as  follows : — N. 
maximus  (on  the  top  right  hand  comer)  has  flowers 
which  are  rich  golden  yellow,  very  large,  and  with  an 
elegant  twist  in  its  perianth  which  is  characteristic 
of  this  variety.  N.  Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain  (on  the 
opposite  corner)  is  a  very  showy  variety  with  soft, 
clear  yellow  flowers,  the  perianth  segments  of  which 
reflex  similarl;  to  those  of  a  Cyclamen.  It  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Peter  Barr  about  1890.  N.  Barrii 
conspicuous  (in  the  middle)  is  an  exceedingly  showy 
variety  with  large  broad  perianth  segments 
and  broad  cup  heavily  edged  bright  orange- 
scarlet.  This  is  one  of  the  best  for  forcing, 
for  pots  in  conservatory  or  in  beds,  and  is 
a  very  free  bloomer.  N.  triandrus  albus  (at  the 
bottom  right  hand  corner)  is  popularly  known  as 
”  Angels’ Tears.”  The  flowers  are  variable  in  size, 
pure  white,  and  with  elegantly  reflexed  segments. 
N.  minor  (to  the  left  of  N.  Barrii  conspicuous)  has 
flowers  of  a  full  yellow,  with  its  perianth 
segments  gracefully  twisted.  N.  nanus  (below  the 
last  named)  is  also  a  full  yellow,  with  very  early, 
drooping  flowers.  N.  minimus  (at  the  bottom)  is 
the  smallest  and  dwarfest  of  all  the  trumpet-shaped 
Daffodils,  and  suited  only  for  nooks  on  rockeries 
and  for  pot  culture.  Its  flowers  are  clear  yellow  and 
very  early. — W.  L. 

- -f- - 

INTERESTING  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE 
SHOW  AT  EDINBURGH. 

In  the  Scottish  capital,  when  All  Hallows  Fair 
comes  round,  Mr.  Robert  Inch,  who  has  long  held  a 
high  reputation  in  the  seed  trade,  holds  in  his  ware¬ 
house,  at  1,  Victoria  Street,  a  show  of  roots  and 
vegetables,  which  are  all  grown  from  seed  supplied 
by  him,  and  are  exhibited  bv  growers  who  are  his 
regular  customers.  The  show  this  year  is  one  that 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  that  have  gone 
before,  and  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any  of  the 
exhibitions  at  the  larger  shows. 

Notwithstanding  the  season  in  the  North  has  this 
year  been  very  unfavourable  for  the  development  of 
the  root  crop,  Mr.  Inch's  show  of  roots  is  as  impos¬ 
ing  and  attractive  as  any  one  he  has  ever  held,  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

The  beautiful  shape,  remarkable  weight,  size,  and 
imposing  appearance  of  the  roots  this  year  exhibited 
are  immensely  enhanced  by  the  tasteful  way  in  which 
they  are  arranged.  The  two  kinds  most  prominently 
represented  are  Mr.  Inch’s  staple  varieties,  namely, 
Inch's  Prize  Purple-top  Swede,  a  beautiful  round 
variety,  very  firm  in  the  flesh,  a  very  heavy  cropper, 
and  one  whose  keeping  qualifies  cannot  be  surpassed  ; 
and  The  Dothan  Green-top  Golden-Yellow  Swede, 
which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Auchterlonie,  of  Dothan, 
Kirkcaldy,  and  of  which  Mr.  Inch  holds  the  sole  stock, 
acquired  at  considerable  cost.  It  is  in  demand  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom,  is  also  a  very  heavy 
cropper,  of  most  attractive  shape,  and  possessing 
richness  of  flesh.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
beautiful  lot  of  Inch's  Bronze-top  Yellow,  which  is 
a  wonderfully  heavy  cropper  of  grand  shape  and 
quality. 

Mangolds  are  grown  principally  by  South 
of  England  customers,  but  there  are  some  very 
creditable  ones  from  Pitcox,  Dunbar.  Inch’s 
Green  Drumhead  Cabbage  and  the  Selected  Drum¬ 
head  Savoy,  sent  out  by  the  same  firm,  made  a  grand 
display,  some  of  the  latter  weighing  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  hundredweight.  The  exhibition  was 
really  a  splendid  one,  and  reflects  very  great  credit 
upon  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Inch 
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EIliEY  DEANE 

By  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Dr.  Curum  goes  in  search  of  a  Nurse. 

*'  Dear,  dear  ;  it  is  very  provoking,  very  !  Why 
will  women  be  so  obstinate  ?  I  must  find  someone. 
But  where  ?  I  do  not  know  of  a  soul  that  I  can 
trust.  There  is  old  Mrs.  Snorby — she  cannot  keep 
awake  ;  then  there  is  Mrs.  Tipple — she  would  not  do 
at  all — not  at  all — drinks  like  a  fish.  Mary  Aeling 
would  have  suited,  only  her  children  are  laid  up  with 
the  measles  ;  then  as  to  Sally  Tawky,  she  would  be 
worse  than  useless,  for  she  chatters  like  a  parrot  ! 
I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Andrews  would  know  of  anyone  ; 
she  might.  Anyhow,  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
asking,  so  I  will  call  in  at  the  Vicarage  as  I  pass.” 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Curum,  ofBewdley  ;  a  short, 
fat,  little  man  of  rotund  and  florid  countenance. 
Being  the  only  doctor  within  some  miles  he 
possessed  a  very  high  estimation  of  his  own  impor- 
portance  and  great  abilities.  He  was  one  of  those 
specimens  of  humanity  who  constantly  have  the 
uncomfortable  appearance  of  being  in  a  state  of 
ooze.  Upon  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer  this 
liquid  condition  was  even  more  apparent  than 
usual,  on  account  of  its  being  an  extremely  hot  day 
in  the  middle  of  July  ;  also  because  it  required  a 
great  deal  of  physical  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
little  doctor  to  prevent  his  lazy  cob,  Fogger,  coming 
to  a  standstill  altogether. 

He  stopped  the  chastisement  at  short  intervals  to 
mop  his  head  and  face  with  a  large  bandana  hand¬ 
kerchief.  This  red  handkerchief,  when  not  in  active 
operation,  always  hung  five  or  six  inches  out  of  his 
coat-tail  pocket. 

Two  countrymen  passing  him  en  route  seemed 
much  amused  at  the  little  man's  appearance,  and 
one  of  them,  taking  his  clay  from  between  his  lips, 
remarked,  “  I  say,  Tom,  the  old  Doctor  looks  like  a 
pat  of  butter  that  have  been  put  afore  the  fire  to  get 
warm  and  have  been  forgot,  don’t  he  ?  ” 

"So  he  do,  Bill,”  replied  his  mate.  ”1  don’t 
know  how  he  keeps  so  awful  fat ;  why,  he's  always 
a-dripping  like  !  ”  Luckily  Dr.  Curum  did  not  hear 
this,  and  drove  on  all  unconscious  of  the  oily  remarks. 

The  Vicarage  was  a  pretty  old-fashioned  place, 
built  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  approached  by  a  long 
avenue  of  fine  Fir  trees,  through  which  glinted  a  tiny 
lake,  spanned  by  an  artistic  Ivy-covered  bridge. 
The  front  of  the  house  was  completely  covered  with 
a  magnificent  Wistaria,  which  formed  a  light  green 
framework  to  the  deeply  embayed  windows,  and  lent 
a  picturesque  appearance  to  the  house. 

The  Vicar,  his  wife,  and  their  three  little 
daughters  were  taking  tea  in  the  garden  beneath  a 
fine  Ash  tree  when  the  Doctor  drove  up. 

“  Glad  to  see  you,  Doctor,”  cried  the  Vicar,  rising 
as  he  spoke.  “  Very  warm  to-day,  is  it  not  ?  Sit 
you  down  here  and  have  some  tea.  I  will  tell  John 
to  put  your  horse  up.” 

"No  thank  you  !  no  thank  you,  my  dear  sir  !  ”  cried 
the  Doctor.  "I  cannot  stop  a  moment.  Sit  down 
madam,  sit  down  ;  pray  do  not  let  me  disturb  you. 
I’m  in  a  hurry,  a  great  hurry.  I  just  called  in  as  I 
passed  to  see  if  you  could  help  me  out  of  a  little 
difficulty  in  which  I  am  placed.  The  fact  is  Lady 
Bewdley  has  been  taken  seriously  ill,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  she  should  have  a  nurse  to  attend 
her.  Of  course,  she  has  her  maid,  Hortense,  who 
is  quite  capable  of  waiting  upon  her  in  the  day  time, 
but  you  see  the  same  person  cannot  undertake  night 
and  day  work ;  so  I  want  to  find  some  respectable 
person  to  be  with  her  ladyship  at  night.  Now,  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone,  but  thought  that  probably  you 
or  your  good  lady  might.” 

"  I  found  Sister  Frances — you  will  remember, 
Doctor,”  said  Mrs.  Andrews,  "  the  nurse  who  helped 
me  last  year  when  my  children  Lad  the  fever— I 
found  her  to  be  an  excellent  sick  nurse  ;  would  she 
do?  She  came  from  a  London  hospital.” 

“  That's  just  it,  my  good  lady  !  ”  cried  the  little 
Doctor,  mopping  his  head  furiously  "That's  justit  1 
Her  ladyship  will  not  allow  me  to  get  a  professional 
nurse — will  not  allow  me  ! — absolutely  refuses  to 
have  one  in  the  house  !  ” 

"What  is  the  matter  with  her,  Doctor;  is  she 
really  seriously  ill  ?  If  not,  perhaps  one  of  the 
village  women  would  do." 

"  Dear,  dear,  no  !  Would  not  do  at  all !  Her 
ladyship  broke  a  blood-vessel  this  morning,  and,  as 


the  haemorrhage  might  come  on  again  at  ary 
moment,  I  want  to  find  some  sensible  person  who 
has  got  her  wits  about  her,  and  whom  I  can  trust  to 
keep  awake  at  night.  A  London  nurse  is  the  thmg_ 
of  course,  but  she  will  not  have  one.  Women  are 
so  obstinate  !  Once  they  get  an  idea  in'o  their  heads 
there  is  no  getting  it  out  again.  So  senseless  !  so 
stupid  !  ”  The  little  man  dissolved  and  mopped 
aster  than  ever  in  his  righteous  ire. 

Mrs  Andrews  thought  for  a  moment  ;  then,  look¬ 
ing  at  her  husband  inquiringly,  said,  “  Do  you  think 
Miss  Deane  would  do,  dear  ?  ” 

The  Vicar  looked  doubtful. 

“  There  would  be  no  harm  in  asking  her,”  he  said, 
after  a  pause  :  ”  though  I  am  afraid  she  is  too 
delicate  to  undertake  night  work.” 

"  Who  is  Miss  Deane  ?  ”  cried  Dr.  Curum  "  Is 
she  young  ?  Is  she  accustomed  to  sickness,  and 
where  does  she  live  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Andrews  smiled  at  the  way  the  Doctor 
hurried  his  questions  one  after  the  other. 

"  Miss  Deane  is  an  orphan  ;  her  mother  died  three 
weeks  after  her  birth;  her  father— a  clergyman — 
died  six  months  ago,  of  consumption.  He  was  ill 
three  jears  ;  so  she  has  seen  something  of  sickness. 
Her  age  is  two-and-twenty.  and  she  lives  in  the 
next  village.  I  will  give  you  her  address  if  you 
think  she  would  suit.  I  believe  I  have  answered  all 
your  questions,  Doctor  ?  ” 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  will  she  go  out  nursing  ?  How 
does  she  live  ?  Is  she  poor  ?  ” 

"  I  am  afraid  the  poor  girl  is  very  badly  off, 
Doctor.  She  has  to  make  her  living,  and  I  very 
much  fear  that  she  has  great  trouble  in  making  ends 
meet.  But  this  is  only  a  surmise,  for  she  rarely 
speaks  of  herself.  She  comes  here  twice  a  week  to 
give  my  little  ones  lessons  in  drawing.  I  like  the 
girl  very  much  indeed,  and  feel  quite  sure  that  if  she 
will  undertake  to  attend  Lady  Bewdley  you  will  be 
able  to  trust  her  to  do  it  conscientiously.” 

"Just  the  very  person,  just  the  very  person!” 
cried  Dr.  Curum,  in  delight.  “  I  will  call  upon  her 
at  once.  Is  that  her  address  ?  Oh !  thank  you. 
Perhaps  too  delicate  did  you  say  ?  Not  at  all,  net 
at  all  !  She  shall  have  plenty  of  port  wine.  Good¬ 
bye,  good-bye.” 

After  nearly  an  hour's  wrestling  with  Fogger  the 
doctor  drew  up  before  a  pretty  little  thatched 
cottage.  Throwing  the  reins  to  a  small  boy  who 
stood  near,  he  alighted  from  the  gig  and  knocked 
impatiently  at  the  door.  His  summons  was 
answered  by  a  tidy-looking  woman  in  a  black  dress 
and  clean  white  apron.  Upon  his  asking  if  Miss 
Deane  was  at  home  she  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  showed  him  into  a  cosy  little  room  where  the 
young  artist  was  sitting,  saying,  as  she  opened  the 
door : — 

”  Dr.  Curum  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  if  you  pleasef 
Miss." 

Eiley  Deane,  who  was  sitting  near  the  window  at 
an  easel,  painting,  rose  as  the  doctor  entered,  with 
her  palette  and  brushes  in  her  hand.  She  was  a 
tall,  elegant  girl  of  slight  figure,  dressed  in  a  long 
black,  tight-fitting  gown,  which  enhanced  the  pallor 
of  her  face.  Her  eyes  were  large,  dark  and  sad 
looking,  her  hair  the  darkest  brown,  naturally  wavy, 
and  twisted  into  one  loose  knot  at  the  neck. 

The  doctor  thought  the  vicar  had  put  it  mildly, 
saying  she  was  delicate.  In  his  opinion  she  looked 
dreadfully  ill.  But,  he  thought,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
her  ladyship  must  have  someone  to  nurse  her,  and( 
of  course,  she  is  the  first  consideration. 

"  Put  down  that  rubbish,  my  dear  :  I  want  to  talk 
to  you,”  he  said,  in  his  brusque  way.  "You  will 
ruin  your  eyesight  painting  by  this  light.” 

The  girl  flushed  slightly,  and  her  dark  brows  con¬ 
tracted  as  she  asked  coldly  : — ”  To  what  am  1 
indebted  for  this  visit  ?  ” 

Dr.  Curum  felt  uncomfortable.  He  was 
accustomed  to  being  treated  with  deference 
and  humility  by  the  simple  country  folk  who 
formed  his  world  ;  and  here  was  a  bit  of  a  girl 
who  was  treating  him  as  though  he  was  nobody  !  It 
was  not  so  much  the  manner  in  which  she  spoke,  as 
the  expression  of  the  honest  brown  eyes  looking  full 
at  him,  which  made  him  feel  uncomfortable. 

“What  a  very  disagreeable  young  person,”  he 
muttered  to  himself.  “  Obstinate— decidedly 
obstinate.”  Then  aloud  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I 
ought  to  have  introduced  myself ;  but  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  you  knew  me.  I  am  Dr.  Curum — Dr. 
Curum — everyone  knows  me,  everyone!  I  don  t 
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know  where  you  can  have  been  living  not  to  have 
heard  of  me  !  Really,  it  is  quite  surprising.  But  to 
explain  my  visit  :  a  patient  of  mine,  Lady  Bewdley, 
has  been  taken  ill,  and  I  want  someone  to  nurse  her; 
sit  up  with  her  at  night  and  so  on.  Now,  she  will 
not  have  a  professional  nurse.  Prejudice,  you 
know,  prejudice.  So  I  came  here  thinking  it  would 
be  just  the  thing  for  you  as  you  are  poor,  and  don't 
get  enough  to  eat  from  the  look  of  you.  You  see,  you 
will  have  a  guineaa  week  and  all  found  ;  with  nothing 
to  do  but  attend  to  her  ladyship  and  obey  my  orders  ; 
mark  that,  obey  my  orders.  So  put  on  your  hat,  get 
your  brush  and  comb  and  come  with  me  at  once. 
No  time  like  the  present,  you  know.  I  can  explain 
the  case  as  we  drive  along.” 

The  doctor  was  too  busy  with  his  handkerchief 
while  making  this  speech  to  notice  the  effect  it  was 
having  upon  the  girl.  She  had  flushed  at  the 
mention  of  her  poverty  :  but,  as  he  continued,  the 
pallor  once  more  returned,  the  brows  contracted 
ominously,  and  the  lips  were  firmly  compressed. 
She  waited  until  he  had  finished  speaking;  then, 
resuming  her  seat  at  the  window,  said  in  a  low 
determined  voice  :  “  You  have  evidently  made  a  mis¬ 
take  and  come  to  the  wrong  house.  I  am  not  a 
nurse  ;  I  am  an  artist.  ” 

Dr.  Curum  was  so  taken  aback  that  he  looked 
very  undignified  ;  his  jaw  dropped,  his  eyes  looked 
ready  to  start  from  his  head,  and  he  forgot  to  mop 
his  face,  so  that  the  perspiration  trickled  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  down  his  fat  cheeks  on  to  his  white  waistcoat. 
He  was  so  accustomed  to  hat  ing  his  own  way  in 
everything,  and  he  had  arranged  about  this  girl 
coming  so  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  it 
never  entered  into  his  calculation  she  might  make 
any  objection. 

Having  somewhat  recovered  himself  he  returned 
to  the  charge.  "  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  don't 
want  a  nurse— her  ladyship  won’t  have  a  nurse.  I 
told  you  so.  I  only  want  you  to  sit  with  her,  give 
her  nourishment,  and  so  on.  It  is  quite  simple  — 
quite.  Come,  run  and  put  your  hat  on.” 

”  I  have  given  you  my  answer,”  replied  Eiley,  as 
she  continued  laying  the  colours  upon  her  canvas. 

“  Fiddlesticks !  ”  cried  the  irate  little  doctor. 
“  It  is  quarrelling  with  your  bread,  that’s  what  it  is. 
Will  you  think  it  over,  and  let  me  know  this  even¬ 
ing  ?  I  will  give  you  until  nine  o’clock  to  consider.’’ 

”  I  am  anx:ous  to  finish  this  picture  before  the 
light  goes,  and  you  hinder  me.  Good  afternoon  ” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  tone,  so  the  doctor 
took  his  departure,  anathematizing  the  whole  of  the 
fair  sex  from  Eve  down  to  Eiley  Deane.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  his  sore  perplexity,  he  went  to  one  of  the  sex 
for  advice,  viz.,  Mrs.  Andrews,  who,  when  she  had 
heard  particulars  of  the  interview,  saw  at  once  where 
the  difficulty  lay,  and  said  she  would  go  and  see  Miss 
Deane. 

"  Poor  girl  !  ”  she  said  to  her  husband  as  she  was 
pu'ting  on  her  bonnet.  "lam  afraid  he  hurt  her 
feelings.  She  has  a  proud  spirit,  and  cannot  bear  to 
have  her  poverty  mentioned.”  I  know  not  what 
arguments  the  good  soul  used  with  the  young  artist; 
but  she  evidently  succeeded  in  “  pouring  ”  oil  upon 
the  troubled  waters,  for  at  eight  o'clock  the  same 
evening  Eiley  Deane  was  installed  at  Bewdley 
Manor  as  sick  nurse  to  Lady  Bewdley. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Patient. 

Lady  Bewdley  was  asleep  when  Eiley  entered  her 
room,  so  she  took  a  chair,  sat  near  the  bed  and 
studied  the  face  of  her  patient.  It  was  a  handsome 
face  but  not  a  pleasing  one.  The  features  were 
regular  and  well  defined  ;  the  brows  dark,  straight, 
and  finely  pencilled  ;  the  mouth  small,  with  very  thin 
lips  which  had  a  cruel  expression  ;  or  so  Eiley 
thought.  She  seemed  troubled  as  if  dreaming ; 
every  few  minutes  she  would  start  up  with  a  half- 
suppressed  cry,  then  fall  back  and  sleep  again. 

When  Eiley  had  watched  for  about  an  hour  the 
sleeper  gave  a  violent  start  and  awakened  with  a 
look  of  horror  in  her  face. 

If  Eiley  had  disliked  the  expression  of  her  mouth, 
she  was  certainly  not  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
eyes  now  they  were  unveiled.  They  were  very 
large  and  of  the  lightest  possible  gray  ;  dilated  pupils 
and  a  dark  circle  round  the  iris  ;  handsome  eyes  but 
like  the  mouth,  cruel.  She  looked  angry  when  she 
saw  Eiley  sitting  by  her  side. 

"  Who  are  you  ?”  she  demanded  sharply.  “  I  do 
not  like  strangers.  What  do  you  want  here  ?” 


"My  name  is  Eiley  Deane,  Lady  Bewdley.  Dr. 
Curum  sent  me  here  to  take  care  of  you  during  your 
illness.  Let  me  arrange  your  pillows  more  com¬ 
fortably." 

“  No  ! — do  not  touch  me.  How  dare  he  send  you  ? 

I  told  him  I  would  not  have  a  nurse." 

She  spoke  so  excitedly,  Eiley  was  afraid  the 
haemorrhage  would  come  on  again.  ”  I  am  not  a 
nurse,”  she  said  softly.  “I  know  very  little  about 
sickness.  Dr.  Curum  only  wants  me  to  give  you 
nourishment  regularly,  and  do  any  little  thing  I  can 
to  ease  your  pain.” 

The  gray  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  as  she  spoke, 
with  a  keen  glance  which  seemed  to  read  her  very 
thoughts  and  take  in  every  detail  of  her  appearance. 
A  smile  passed  over  her  face  as  she  noticed  the 
nervous  way  in  which  the  girl  spoke 

“  You  can  remain.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  object  to 
you  ;  but  we  may  as  well  understand  each  other  at 
once.  I  dislike  being  watched.  That  is  why  1  will 
not  have  a  regular  nurse;  they  are  all  spies.  Never 
sit  by  me  as  you  were  doing  just  now,  when  I  sleep  : 
you  can  lie  upon  the  sofa  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  I  will  call  you  when  I  want  you.  Then 
there  is  another  thing  I  had  better  mention  as  you 
do  not  know  anything  about  sickness.  This  illness 
has  weakened  me  greatly,  and  when  people  are  very 
weak  they  are  apt  to  talk  in  their  sleep,  but  there  is 
no  sense  in  what  they  say  ;  it  is  all  imagination.  So 
if  I  talk  in  my  sleep  you  are  to  take  no  notice  of 
what  I  say.  Sick  people  talk  all  sorts  of  nonsense. 
And  do  not  trouble  the  doctor  about  it,  for  it  is 
simply  weakness  and  of  no  consequence  whatever. 
Do  you  understand  me,  girl  ?" 

“  Yes,  Lady  Bewdley,  I  understand.  It  is  time  for 
your  beef-tea  now.” 

The  invalid  drank  the  tea,  then  said  :  "That  will 
do.  Now  go  and  lie  down  upon  the  sofa  ;  and  do 
not  talk  so  much,  you  make  my  head-ache  !” 

Eiley  thought  this  remark  somewhat  unjust,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  was  Lady  Bewdley  herself  who  had 
been  doing  the  talking.  She  took  up  her  position 
upon  the  sofa  at  the  end  of  the  room  and  was  soon 
lost  in  a  reverie,  which  was  not  a  particularly  happy 
one  to  judge  from  the  sad  look  upon  the  pale  face. 

She  was  aroused  by  the  sharp  Voice  of  the  invalid 
inquiring  angrily  ;  "  What  are  you  staring  at  me  like 
that  for?  If  you  are  going  to  spy  upon  me  you  had 
better  go  !” 

”  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Bewdley.  I  did  not 
know  I  was  looking  towards  you  It  was  quite  un¬ 
intentional  on  my  part.  I  was  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing  else.” 

”  Do  not  make  long  speeches,  please,”  said  the 
invalid,  rudely.  "Turn  your  back  towards  me; 
then  I  shall  be  sure  I  am  not  being  watched.” 

Eiley  did  as  she  was  requested  and  there  was 
complete  silence  for  some  hours,  only  broken  by  the 
mutterings  of  the  sleeper,  and  the  rain  pattering 
against  the  windows.  Eiley  had  often  sat  up,  night 
after  uight,  with  her  father  in  his  last  illness,  but  had 
never  experienced  the  nervous  feeling  which 
possessed  her  on  this  night.  The  gray  eyes  of  the 
invalid  seemed  to  haunt  her  :  she  felt  as  if  they  were 
fixed  upon  her,  piercing  her  through.  She  longed  to 
look  round  but  dare  not  for  fear  of  giving  offence  a 
second  time. 

As  the  Dight  wore  on,  this  feeling  grew  in  intensity  ; 
and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve  she  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  so  looked  round. 

Lady  Bewdley  was  sitting  up  in  bed  pointing 
across  the  room.  The  same  look  of  horror  upon  her 
face  that  Eiley  had  seen  before.  She  did  not  seem 
to  notice  Eiley,  who  went  towards  her,  fearing  she 
was  worse  ;  but  still  pointed  across  the  room,  and 
whispered  in  a  hoarse  voice  :  "  There,  there  it  is  ;  do 
you  not  see  ?  ” 

Eiley,  trying  to  conquer  the  unaccountable, 
nervous  feeling  so  foreign  to  her,  answered  softly, 
”  What  is  it,  dear  Lady  Bewdley  ?  There  is  nothing 
to  be  seen.” 

“Yes,  there,  by  the  curtain.  It  is  he  !  Can  you 
not  see  ?  He  always  comes  every  night :  and  so  pale, 
so  very  pale  !” 

“  Really  there  is  no  one  in  the  room  but  our¬ 
selves,”  said  Eiley. 

The  invalid  apparently  did  not  hear,  for  repeating 
the  words,  “  So  pale,  so  very  pale  !”  she  sank  gently 
back  upon  the  pillows;  her  eyes  closed,  the  face  re¬ 
laxed,  and  she  slept  quietly,  holding  Eiley’s  hand, 
which  she  had  taken  unconsciously. 

The  poor  girl  stood  thus  by  the  bedside  for  a  short 


time,  wondering  what  would  happen  next,  and 
sincerely  wishing  herself  back  again  in  the  little 
thatched  cottage.  She  thought  of  the  invalid’s 
words  and  her  fancy  of  having  seen  someone  in  the 
room.  What  could  it  all  mean  ?  Was  her  brain 
affected  ? 

Thinking  thus,  she  glanced  again  at  the  curtain  to 
which  Lady  Bewdley  had  pointed.  She  felt  her 
blood  run  cold.  “  It  must  be  a  delusion,"  thought 
the  girl,  passing  her  hand  across  her  eyes.  No  ! — 
there  it  was,  standing  before  the  curtain — the  man 
with  the  pale  face  !  Yes,  there  was  no  mistake  about 
it  ;  it  was  too  plain  ;  she  could  distinguish  every 
feature — a  very  tall  man  with  a  pale,  stern  face  and 
dark  eyes ! 

Poor  Eiley  trembled  in  every  limb  she  closed  her 
eyes  and  thought  she  was  going  to  faint. 

The  clock  struck  one.  She  glanced  affrightedly 
across  the  room  again.  The  figure  had  gone  ! 

How  the  remainder  of  the  night  passed,  Eiley 
scarcely  knew.  But  all  things  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  rosy  morn  discovered  her  looking  paler  than  she 
was  the  day  previous,  and  the  brown  eyes  darker 
and  larger.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to 
mention  the  apparition  to  anyone. 

After  the  doctor  had  been  in  the  morning  Eiley 
was  to  have  the  remainder  of  the  day  pretty  well  to 
herself,  as  Lady  Bewdley  only  required  her  at  night, 
the  lady's  maid  attending  to  her  during  the  day, 
unless  her  ladyship  should  happen  to  feel  worse  ; 
then,  of  course,  Eiley  would  be  called  to  her. 

When  she  found  herself  at  liberty  Eiley  went  out 
into  the  gardens,  for  the  house  seemed  to  stifle  her 
after  the  terrible  night  she  had  passed  in  it.  She 
hurried  along,  too  absorbed  by  her  thoughts  to 
notice  the  beauties  of  the  grounds  through  which 
she  passed  on  and  on,  without  any  idea  as  to 
destination.  Fast  as  the  little  feet  flew,  the  thoughts 
of  the  owner  of  the  little  feet  flew  faster. 

“  What  shall  I  do  ?  This  place  seems  unbearable. 
Is  Lady  Bewdley  mad  ?  Or  has  she — no,  no  ;  1 
dare  not  think  that !  It  is  only  weakness,  as  she 
said  ;  there  was  no  meaning  in  her  words.  Why  have 
I  taken  such  a  dislike  to  her  ?  She  has  never 
done  me  any  harm.  I  would  Dot  have  believed 
I  could  be  so  foolish.  You  are  not  yourself,  Eiley 
Deane  !  It  is  very  wrong  of  you  to  dislike  a  person 
just  because  her  features  do  not  happen  to  please 
you.  And  to  be  nervous — indeed  !  Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  > ourself?  Did  you  ever  see  a  ghost 
before  ?  You  know  you  never  did  ;  how  c  mid  you  ? 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  belong  to  this  world.  How 
could  your  corporeal  eyes  see  a  spirit  ?  You  know 
very  well  it  was  only  your  imagination,  excited  by 
the  conduct  of  Lady  Bewdley.  It  is  cowardly  on 
your  part  to  wish  to  leave  ;  and,  besides,  did  you  not 
take  the  post  because  you  wanted  the  money 
towards  paying  your  father’s  debts  ?  So  no  more  of 
th  s  nonsense  ;  just  make  up  your  mind  to  do  your 
duty,  and  do  not  harbour  ridiculous  ideas  in  your 
head  !  ” 

Eiley  thus  mentally  reprimanded  herself  as  she 
walked  rapidly  along. 

Turning  the  corner  of  a  thick  shrubbery  through 
which  she  was  passing,  she  ran  unceremoniously  into 
the  arms  of  a  gentleman  who  was  strolling  leisurely 
along,  smoking.  She  came  with  such  force  against 
him  that  he  dropped  his  cigar  and  her  hat  slipped  off. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Deane.  I  did  not  see 
you  coming,  the  shrubs  are  so  thick.  I  hope  you 
are  not  hurt  ?  ”  The  stranger  spoke  in  a  low  amused 
tone,  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  fallen  hat  and 
handed  it  to  Eiley. 

Eiley  did  not  answer  ;  she  took  her  hat  from  him 
mechanically  and  stared  in  astonishment,  for,  in  the 
person  of  this  stranger,  she  saw  her  ”  apparition  ”  of 
the  night  before  !  However,  she  was  in  no  doubt  as 
to  whether  he  was  a  spirit  or  not,  when  she  remem¬ 
bered  the  collision  ! 

“I  am  afraid  you  are  startled,  but  really  you 
came  round  that  corner  so  unexpectedly  that  you 
gave  me  no  time  to  announce  my  presence.” 

Recovering  from  her  surprise,  Eiley  blushed 
vividly  and  stammered,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  You 
must  think  me  very  rude  for  not  apologising  at  once, 

but  1  thought  you  were  a - oh,  some  one  else  ! 

Do  you  live  here  ?  ” 

Before  he  could  answer  a  servant  made  his 
appearance.  “  Luncheon  is  served,  my  lord.” 

“  Very  well,  John.  We  shall  be  in  directly.” 

When  the  man  had  retired,  Eiley  said,  "  I  thought. 
Lady  Bewdley  was  a  widow.” 
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•'  So  she  is,”  replied  Lord  Bewdley.  “  I  am  her 
step-son.  Dr.  Curum  sent  me  a  telegram  asking  me 
to  come  over  as  she  was  seriously  ill.  I  left  Paris 
upon  receipt  of  it  and  arrived  here  last  night.  The 
servants  told  me  that  the  doctor  had  sent  a  lady  to 
sit  up  with  her,  so  I  looked  in  as  I  passed  to  my 
room,  but  seeing  Lady  Bewdley  apparently  sleeping, 
I  did  not  speak  for  fear  of  disturbing  her.” 

Having  arrived  at  the  house,  Eiley  retired  to  her 
own  apartments  and  laughed  to  herself  at  the  simple 
solution  of  the  midnight  appearance. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Attack  in  the  Lane. 

Under  Eiley’s  care,  Lady  Bewdley  improved  in 
health  :  she  became  stronger,  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  Eiley  to  sit 
up  with  her  at  night,  so  she  slept  in  the  dressing- 
room  adjoining  and  went  to  her  when  she  required 
nourishment  or  medicine. 

Lady  Bewdley  was  still  restless  and  disturbed  in 
her  sleep  ;  talked  of  the  tall  pale  man  and  other 
things  which  made  Eiley’s  blood  run  cold  ;  but  she 
was  only  dreaming,  of  course  !  Eiley  very  rarely  saw 
Lord  Bewdley  ;  occasionally  he  passed  her  on  the 
stairs  when  she  was  going  to  her  meals  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  room,  and  sometimes  she  met  him  in  the 
grounds  when  he  would  stroll  along  with  her  and 
talk  of  his  travels,  or  encourage  her  to  talk  of  her¬ 
self,  her  father's  illness  or  her  paintings. 

These  chance  meetings  gave  Eiley  more  pleasure 
than  she  would  have  cared  to  own,  even  to  herself; 
and  the  days  seemed  especially  long  and  dull,  and 
the  invalid  unusually  irritable  and  difficult  to  please, 
when  it  happened  that  one  of  these  meetings  did 
not  take  place. 

Once  a  week,  Eiley  walked  over  to  the  picturesque 
little  churchyard  where  her  father  was  buried,  to 
place  flowers  on  his  grave. 

One  sunny  afternoon  she  was  sitting  upon  a  mossy 
bank  at  the  side  of  a  country  lane,  a  short  distance 
from  the  church.  Her  lap  was  full  of  Meadow¬ 
sweet  which  she  was  weaving  into  a  large  wreath. 

She  made  a  pretty  picture  sitting  amid  the 
green  ;  a  two  miles'  walk  had  brought  a  brilliant 
glow  to  her  cheeks  ;  her  hat  lay  on  the  grass  at  her 
side,  and  the  summer  sun  peeping  through  the  trees 
discovered  a  golden  shade  in  the  dark  brown  hair. 
She  sang  softly  as  she  worked  at  the  wreath. 

Hearing  footsteps  approach  she  looked  up  and 
saw  a  somewhat  disreputable-looking  tramp  coming 
along  the  lane. 

Eiley,  as  already  stated,  was  by  no  means  a 
nervous  girl,  but  somehow  as  she  glanced  at  the 
the  man  coming  towards  her,  she  wished  that  she 
was  not  alone,  or  was  nearer  home.  When  the 
tramp  got  opposite  to  her,  he  stopped,  and,  looking 
at  her  scowlingly,  said  in  a  rough  voice :  "  I  suppose 
you  haven’t  got  such  a  thing  as  a  few  coppers  to 
help  a  poor  man  on  his  way  ?  ” 

Now,  as  it  happened,  Lady  Bewdley  had  that  very 
afternoon  paid  Eiley  a  month’s  salary,  which  she 
had  in  her  pocket,  for,  after  putting  the  flowers  on 
her  father’s  grave,  she  had  intended  going  to  the 
village  to  pay  some  arrears  of  rent  which  had  been 
due  during  her  father’s  illness.  The  poor  girl 
certainly  had  no  money  to  spare  to  give  to  tramping 
beggars,  but  the  look  of  this  rough  man  and  the 
loneliness  of  the  place  frightened  her. 

Thinking  it  was  best  to  give  him  something  and 
thereby  get  rid  of  him,  she  drew  out  her  purse  and 
taking  out  sixpence  gave  it  to  him. 

His  quick  eye  detected  the  gold  pieces,  so,  looking 
at  the  silver  coin  lying  in  his  dirty  palm,  he  growled  : 
“  That  ain't  much  to  help  a  cove  on  his  way.  I 
ain’t  had  nothing  to  eat  all  this  blessed  day ;  and  I 
want  to  get  to  Liverpool,  which  ain’t  no  short 
distance,  I  guess.  Do  yer  think  a  paltry  tanner  will 
get  me  there  ?  ” 

“  Indeed,”  cried  Eiley,  “  I  would  gladly  give  you 
more  if  I  had  it ;  but  I  am  very  poor  myself  and 
have  no  more  to  give  you.” 

The  tramp  burst  into  a  brutal  laugh. 

"Come,  I  say,  that’s  good!  ain’t  got  no  more  to 
give  me,  eh  ?  Why  I  saw  the  gold  a-glittering  in 
yer  purse ;  so  come,  hand  over,  my  gal,  unless  yer 
want  me  to  take  it  for  myself.”  He  stepped  towards 
her  threateningly  as  he  spoke. 

Eiley  rose  quickly  from  the  grass,  and  tried  to  slip 
her  purse  into  her  pocket,  but  before  she  could  succeed 
in  doing  so,  the  man  seized  hold  of  her  roughly,  and 
endeavoured  to  snatch  it  from  her  hand.  Eiley’s 


spirit  was  roused,  and  she  struggled  desperately  to 
retain  possession  of  the  money  she  so  much  needed. 
Her  clear  voice  rang  through  the  still  air  as  she 
called  loudly  for  help. 

Not  getting  the  purse  from  her  so  easily  as  he  ex¬ 
pected,  and  fearing  someone  would  hear  her  screams, 
the  tramp  suddenly  flung  her  with  brutal  force  to  the 
ground.  The  purse  dropped  from  Eiley’s  hand  as  she 
fell  and  her  head  struck  violently  against  a  pile  of 
flints  which  had  been  placed  at  the  side  of  the  road 
for  repairing  purposes.  The  man  picked  up  the  purse  ; 
then,  looking  at  the  insensible  form  of  the  girl, 

muttered  :  "  D - her  !  It  was  her  own  fault ;  what 

did  she  struggle  and  scream  so  for  ?  ”  He  walked 
quickly  down  the  lane,  turned  the  corner,  and  dis¬ 
appeared. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - - - 

TREE  AND  SHRUB  PLANTING. 

There  need  be  no  cause  for  wonderment  at  the 
death-rate  of  trees  and  shrubs  when  new  plantations 
are  formed.  Without  altitude  being  considered,  or 
the  nature  of  the  soil  treated  in  any  form,  trees  are 
frequently  planted  as  if  they  were  in  a  damp  morass. 
In  high,  dry  positions,  means  to  catch  rain  should  be 
allowed.  On  trenched  land  this  is  unnecessary,  but 
large  trees  are  often  placed  wide  apart  on  a  hard 
unbroken  pan,  and  little  room  left  for  roots  to 
extend,  and  frequently  left  unstaked  or  protected 
with  means  of  any  sort  against  wind.  The  roots 
struggle  on,  but  can  take  no  hold,  and  if  the  plants 
live  they  become  stunted.  If  the  balls  of  earth  are 
large  the  plants  may  struggle  on,  but  free  growth 
is  not  made  if  fresh  roots  cannot  freely  enter  the 
surrounding  soil.  In  low-lying  ground  a  different 
course  may  be  pursued.  The  roots  should  have 
well-broken  ground  underneath  them,  and  be  kept 
well  up  in  order  to  allow  wet  to  pass  freely  away 
from  them.  Many  trees  perish  from  undrained  land 
and  sour  soil  I  am  often  asked  for  advice  in  plant¬ 
ing,  and  frequently  get  on  better  with  labourers 
doing  the  work  than  with  men  who  have  theories 
established  in  their  minds — such  as  planting  all 
deciduous  trees  and  evergreens  as  well  as  shrubs  of 
every  class  on  the  same  principle.  I  am  prompted 
to  write  this  after  admiring  a  number  of  trees  which 
were  some  years  planted  on  a  steep  bank.  A  number 
were  planted  by  one  who  was  called  an  “  experienced 
man,"  and  others  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  who  did 
exactly  as  he  was  told.  The  first  put  the  roots  right 
enough  in  the  sandy  soil,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the 
rain  rushed  down  the  steep  ;  while  the  labourer  left 
cups  to  catch  moisture.  In  the  first  plantation 
many  died  or  struggled  for  life  ;  in  the  latter  case  all 
lived  and  have  grown  well. — M.  T.,  Stirlingshire. 

- - - 


ARDENING 


ISCELLANY. 


IMANTOPHYLLUM  MINIATUM. 

In  looking  around  various  gardens  wherein  this 
noble  plant  finds  a  home,  we  have  the  inference 
almost  forced  upon  us  that  the  majority  of  gardeners 
consider  it  necessary  to  keep  it  in  a  very  high  tem¬ 
perature  in  order  to  achieve  success  in  its  culture. 
It  is  very  true  that  it  does  flourish  in  tropical  heat, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  a  very  accommodating 
plant,  and  one  that  will  adapt  itself  very  readily  to 
changed  conditions.  Quantities  of  it  are  grown  by 
Mr.  G.  Stevens,  at  St.  John’s  Nurseries,  Putney,  in 
order  to  assist  in  supplying  the  demand  for  cut 
flowers  that  is  experienced  more  or  less,  the  whole  of 
the  year  round.  The  plants  thrive  wonderfully  well, 
however,  in  little  more  than  a  greenhouse  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  each  season  throw  up  huge  trusses  of  their 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  flowers  that  find  a  ready  sale. 
This  is  a  fact  that  should  encourage  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  deterred  from  attempting  the  culture 
of  this  truly  regal  subject  by  the  mistaken  idea  that 
it  needs  a  high  temperature  the  whole  of  the  year 
round,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  amount  of  space 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  RYECROFT  GLORY. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Chrysanthemum  season,  a 
large  batch  of  this  superb  decorative  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  plant-houses 


at  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware’s,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham,  N.  Of  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  the 
autumn  flower,  like  the  making  of  books,  there 
seems  to  be  no  end,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  take 
note  of  those  that  possess  the  greatest  number  of 
good  points ;  for  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that  the 
gardener  can  pick  out  from  amongst  the  many 
hundreds  of  sorts  that  are  catalogued,  the  compara¬ 
tive  few  that  are  to  represent  the  numerical  strength 
of  his  collection.  The  above  sort  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  second  early  ones.  It  runs  to  about  4  ft. 
in  height  and  readily  assumes  a  large  bush-like  habit. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  oraDge-yellow  hue,  are  very 
freely  produced,  and  invaluable  for  cutting. 


FAVOURITE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  ever-increasing  number  of  new  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  makes  it  yearly  more  difficult  to  know  which 
to  select  to  grow  for  exhibition,  especially  when  we 
can  only  grow  a  limited  number.  From  a  careful 
examination  of  the  reports  which  have  appeared  in 
The  Gardening  World,  of  the  leading  Chrysan¬ 
themum  shows,  both  metropolitan  and  provincial,  it 
appears  to  me  the  subjoined  twenty-four  are  first 
favourites;  at  least  they  appeared  most  frequently 
on  first  prize  stands  in  the  leading  classes — Viviand 
Morel  heads  the  list,  closely  followed  by  Madame 
Carnet,  and  Mons.  Pankoucke  next.  In  their  relative 
order  come  Mdlle.  Therese  Rey,  Sunflower,  E. 
Molyneux,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Miss  Dorothea  Shea, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Mutual  Friend,  Chas.  Davis,  G. 
C.  Schwabe,  Phoebus,  Mons.  E.  Molin,  Van  den 
Heede,  Miss  Rita  Schroeter,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith, 
Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Inter¬ 
national,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Niveus,  Chas. 
Shrimpton,  and  G.  W.  Childs.  —A.  P.,  The  Gardens, 
IVorton  Hall,  Isleworth. 

- - 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A., 
Secretary  ;  aud  Mr.  John  Weathers,  Assistant 
Secretary.  Offices,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Part  2  of  Vol.  XIX.  published  in  November  last  is 
a  very  interesting  one,  and  should  be  of  much 
assistance  to  those  connected,  or  about  to  be,  with  the 
fruit-growing  industry  ;  for  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  it  is  devoted  to  essays  on  fruit  culture.  There 
is  a  lengthy  chapter  on  “Fruit  Culture  in  France," 
which  should  furnish  some  hints  to  those  who  desire 
to  learn  the  ways  and  methods  pursued  by  their  com¬ 
petitors  on  the  other  side  of  the  “  the  silver  streak." 
M.  Chas.  Baltet,  F.R.H.S.,  is  the  well-known 
author.  This  is  followed  by  an  admirable  paper  on 
“Manures  and  their  Uses,”  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Watson, 
and  which  should  prove  useful  at  the  present  time 
when  the  question  is  attracting  so  much  attention 
from  gardeners  and  cultivators  everywhere.  There 
is  one  point  in  this  paper  to  which  we  should  take 
exception.  The  author  says  that  95  per  cent,  of  all 
the  substances  found  in  plants  are  obtained  from  the 
atmosphere.  Half  the  dry  matter  of  plants  consists 
of  carbon,  and  this  is  taken  from  the  atmosphere  in  the 
form  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  quantity  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  absorbed  by  the  leaves  is  only  infinitesimal 
as  far  as  science  has  proved  it,  and  that  only  under 
abnormal  conditions,  and  therefore  of  no  practical 
value  either  to  plant  or  cultivator.  The  oxygen 
taken  up  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide  is  again 
liberated.  The  free  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is 
only  used  for  the  purpose  of  respiration  ;  that  which 
goes  to  build  up  the  plant  body  is  absorbed  by  the 
roots  in  the  various  compounds  that  constitute  plant 
food.  In  the  case  of  Lettuces  and  White  Turnips, 
about  95  per  cent,  of  the  living  plant  consists  of 
water  absorbed  by  the  roots. 

The  essay  on  “  New  Fruits  of  Recent  Introduc¬ 
tion,”  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  F.R.H.S.,  is  concise  and 
exceedingly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies  at  a 
glance  the  tendencies  and  development  of  the  recent 
introductions,  so  that  the  intelligent  cultivator  can 
compare  the  merits  of  each  variety  with  those  of 
older  and  recognised  merit.  Useful  information  and 
the  particular  recommendation  is  given  with  each 
variety.  Mr.  Bunyard  thinks  that  American  Brambles 
have  proved  a  failure.  It  might  be  worth  while  for 
some  enterprising  grower  to  improve  some  of  the 
British  Brambles.  The  two  “  Prize  Essays  on  the 
Commercial  Aspect  of  Hardy  Fruit  Growing,”  by 
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Mr.  Lewis  Castle  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  F.R.H.S., 
well  merit  close  study  from  the  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  they  afford,  and  the  different  selections 
of  fruit  which  the  essayists  make  For  commercial 
purposes  Mr.  Wright  places  Ecklinville,  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert.Golden  Spire.Worcester  Pearmain,  and 
Warner’s  King  Apples  in  this  order  of  merit,  the  last 
being  fifth  on  the  list.  Then  follow  ten  varieties  of 
about  equal  value.  Mr.  Castle  gives  seven  dessert 
and  thirteen  culinary  varieties  in  the  order  of 
ripening,  and  which  have  proved  useful  for  market. 
- ■*. - 

POTATOS. 

(i Continued  from  p.  242.) 

At  this  point  the  author  of  the  paper  showed  his 
audience  a  portrait  of  Gerarde  and  then  two  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Potato  plant  as  they  appear  in  his 
**  Herbal.”  He  then  gave  Gerarde’s  description  of 
the  Potato  as  follows  : — 

"  Virginian  Potato  hath  many  hollow  flexible 
branches  trailing  upon  the  ground,  three-square,  un¬ 
even,  knotted  or  kneed  in  sundry  places  at  certaine 
distances,  from  the  which  knots  cometh  forth  one 
great  leafe  made  of  divers  leaves,  some  smaller  and 
others  greater,  set  together  upon  a  fat  middle  rib  by 
couples,  of  a  swart  greene  colour  tending  to  rednesse, 
the  whole  leafe  resembling  those  of  the  Winter- 
Cresses,  but  much  larger,  in  taste  at  the  first  like 
grasse,  but  afterwards  sharp  and  nipping  the  longue, 
from  the  bosome  of  which  leaves  come  forth  long 
round  slender  foot-stalkes,  whereon  grow  very  faire 
and  pleasant  floures,  made  of  one  entire  whole  leafe, 
which  is  folded  or  plaited  in  such  strange  sort  that  it 
seemes  to  be  a  floure  made  of  five  sundry  small  leaves, 
which  cannot  easily  be  perceived  except  the  same  be 
pulled  open.  The  whole  floure  is  of  a  light  purple 
colour  striped  downe  the  middle  of  every  fold  or 
welt  with  a  light  shew  of  yellownesse,  as  if  purple  and 
yellow  were  mixed  together.  In  the  middle  of  the 
floure  thrusteth  forth  a  thick  flat  pointall  yellow  as 
gold  with  a  small  sharp  green  pricke  or  point  in  the 
midst  thereof.  The  fruit  succeeds  the  floures,  round 
as  a  ball,  of  the  bignesse  of  a  little  bullesse  or  wilde 
plumme,  green  at  the  first  and  black  when  it  is  ripe, 
wherein  is  contained  small  white  seed  lesser  than 
those  of  mustard ;  the  root  is  thicke,  fat  and 
tuberous,  not  much  differing  either  in  shape,  colour, 
or  taste,  from  the  common  Potatoes  [he  is  referring 
here  to  the  sweet  Potato,  Convolvulus  battatas,  then 
known  as  the  common  Potato]  saving  that  the  roots 
hereof  are  not  so  great  nor  long,  some  of  them  are 
as  round  as  a  ball,  some  oval  or  egge  fashion,  some 
longer,  and  others  shorter,  the  which  knobby  roots 
are  fastened  unto  the  stalks  with  an  infinite  number 
of  threddy  strings. 

“  It  groweth  naturally  in  America,  where  it  was 
first  discovered  as  reporteth  Clusius,  since  which 
time  I  have  received  roots  hereot  from  Virginia, 
otherwise  called  Norembega,  which  grow  and  prosper 
in  my  garden  as  in  their  owne  native  country.” 

"  The  leaves  thrust  forth  of  the  ground  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  the  floures  bud  forth  in  August, 
the  fruit  is  ripe  in  September. 

"The  Indians  call  this  plant  pappas,  meaning  the 
roots,  by  which  name  also  the  common  Potatoes 
[again  referring  to  the  Sweet  Potato]  are  called  in 
those  Indian  countries.  Wee  have  its  proper 
name  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  Chapter  (i  e. 
‘Potatoes  of  Virginia’).  Because  it  hath  not  only  the 
shape  and  proportion  of  Potatoes,  but  also  thepleasant 
taste  and  vertues  of  the  same,  we  may  call  it  in 
English,  Potatoes  of  America  or  Virginia. 

“  The  temperature  and  vertues  be  referred  to  the 
common  Potatoes  [the sweet  Potato],  being  likewise 
a  food,  as  also  a  meat  for  pleasure,  equall  in  gcod- 
nesse  and  wholesomnesse  to  the  same,  being  either 
rosted  in  the  embers,  or  boiled  and  eaten  with  oile, 
vinegar  and  pepper,  or  dressed  some  other  way  by 
the  hand  of  a  skilfull  cooke. 

"  Bauhine  saith  that  he  heard  that  the  use  of  these 
roots  was  forbidden  in  Bourgondy  (where  they  call 
them  Indian  Artichokes)  for  that  they  were  pur- 
suaded  the  too  frequent  use  of  them  caused  the 
leprosie.” 

This  picture  suggests  many  thoughts  and  com¬ 
parisons.  How  little  like  the  fine,  handsome,  and 
even  tubers  we  see  at  this  time  for  sale  at  all  the 
greengrocers  in  London  and  elsewhere  ! 

Then  also  the  use  of  the  Potato  in  Gerarde’s  time 
by  the  wealthy  few  as  a  luxury  of  questionable  value 
or  utility,  how  different  to  the  present  enormous 
consumption  in  all  civilized  parts  of  the  world  ! 


HYBRID  BEGONIAS. 

I  quite  anticipated  my  anonymous  critic's  cry  out 
about  his  time,  inclination,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
on  p.  241,  which  is  perfectly  natural  with  such 
critics,  under  similar  circumstances  ;  but  in  spite  of 
his  big  brother,  "  J.  S.,”  it  would  be  unfair  to  let 
him  off  so  easy.  No,  "  Mr.  Lover  of  the  Begonia,” 
you  have  anonymously  done  your  level  best  to  injure 
my  humble  reputation  ;  hence  I  must  clear  myself, 
and  to  do  so  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  touch  at  any 
length  upon  your  carping  sneers  and  insinuations 
concerning  Begonia  Woodmanii,  or  your  reference 
to  garden  boys  either  (which  reference,  by  the  way, 
reminds  me  of  the  precocious  youth  who  tried  to 
teach  his  grandfather  the  way  to  suck  eggs).  The 
whole  upshot  of  this  discussion  is,  it  seems,  the  date 
of  publication  of  Lucombe  Pince  &  Co.'s  old  cata¬ 
logue,  duly  produced  by  me,  and  that  date  is  1872. 
Fortunately  I  have  unearthed  the  late  Dr.  Wood¬ 
man's  private  copy  of  that  identical  catalogue,  signed 
and  dated  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  I  am  open  to 
show  the  editor  or  his  representative  any  day  at  my 
office,  and  I  presume  you  are  all  agreed  as  to  the 
worthy  doctor's  integrity. 

The  actual  description  of  B.  Woodmanii,  as  given 
in  that  catalogue,  is  as  follows  : — "  A  very  beautiful 
variety,  obtained  by  crossing  B.  Veitchii  and  B. 
Pearcei.  It  partakes  of  the  character  of  both 
parents,  having  the  beautiful  foliage  of  B.  Pearcei, 
with  brilliant  orange-scarlet  flowers  as  large  as  those 
of  B.  Veitchii,  but  is  of  a  more  vigorous  and  robust 
habit  than  either,  often  growing  from  18  in.  to  2  ft. 
high,  and  forming  one  mass  of  bloom.  10s.  6d.  each.” 
Now,  B.  Veitchii  was  described  in  1867  by  Dr. 
Hooker  as  having  the  habit  of  Saxifraga  ciliata, 
with  immense  flowers  of  a  vivid  vermilion-cinnabar- 
red  ;  and  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  about  that  time 
the  flowers  of  B.  Veitchii  are  spoken  of  as  being  2  in. 
to  2j  in.  in  diameter.  Thus  my  case  is  proved  right 
up  to  the  hilt,  as  demanded  by  my  exacting  and 
merciless  critic. 

In  conclusion,  the  best  form  of  penance  I  can 
suggest  for  him  is  a  double  donation  to  the  Dr. 
Woodman  Memorial  Fund — viz.,  21s.  against  “  Lover 
of  the  Begonia,”  and  21s  against  his  proper  name  ; 
and  please  note  that  my  committee  have  limited 
subscriptions  to  sums  not  exceeding  one  guinea. — 
IV.  Napper  (Hon  Sec.  Dr.  Woodman  Memorial  Fund ) 
489,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  Dec.  14 tli,  1895. 

- - 

PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET  AT  THE 
SHOWS. 

The  Uninvited  Critic. 

He  is  by  no  means  so  scarce  an  individual  as  might 
be  supposed.  At  any  show  almost,  at  all  events,  at 
any  meeting  of  any  importance,  one  meets  him, 
occasionally  in  one  or  more  varieties — those 
individuals,  who,  by  reason  of  membership  or  other¬ 
wise,  are  enabled  to  be  present  in  the  early  morning 
of  the  opening  days,  and  who  make  it  a  business  to 
go  from  one  exhibit  to  another  in  a  self-imposed  task 
of  a  sort  of  advance  judgeship.  Those  are  the 
gentlemen  whose  offices — albeit  possibly  well  meant 
— might  easily  be  dispensed  with. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  advance  criticism  is 
in  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  many  opportunities 
offered  by  the  gathering  together  of  a  large  number 
of  specimens  for  comparison.  It  may  further  be 
urged  that  it  is  but  an  exercise  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject  for  this  gratuitous  censorship 
by  which  verdicts  of  a  kind  long  in  advance  of  the 
judges'  awards  are  frequently  circulated.  Or  it  may 
indeed  be  insisted  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  practice 
affords  pleasure  and  interest  to  the  individual 
observer  without  doing  any  harm.  But  here  the 
matter  is  open  to  grave  exception.  If  one's  opinions 
were  kept  to  oneself  it  might  be  less  likely  to  cause 
disappointment,  and  certainly  less  likely  to  raise 
false  hopes  of  success. 

There  are  few  competitors  in  the  principal  com¬ 
petitions  up  and  down  the  country  whose  anxiety  for 
success  is  not  raised  to  the  highest  tension  at 
actual  time  of  staging.  Rough  estimates  of  com¬ 
parative  worth  may  be  made  legitimately  enough  by 
individual  exhibitors,  but  along  comes  the  voluntary 
critic  who  frequently  is  ready  enough  to  confirm  an 
opinion  of  premier  excellence,  and  it  just  as  fre¬ 
quently  follows  that  the  judges’  award  is  the  other 
way  about.  What  follows  ?  Often  a  vast  amount  of 
dissatisfaction  and  lugubrious  grumbling.  But  what 
can  possibly  happen  otherwise  than  this.  Is  it  to 


be  supposed  that  a  cursory  inspection,  which  is 
bound  to  be  more  or  less  rambling  in  character,  is 
likely  to  form  the  basis  of  accurate  judgment  ? 
With  the  staging  frequently  incomplete,  it  cannot  be 
feasible  to  contrast  the  often  hastily-formed  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  early  morning  critic  with  the 
opportunity  that  the  appointed  judges  have  later  on 
to  calmly  deliberate  on  the  points — bad  as  well  as 
good.  And  thus  it  follows  that  the  busy  critic,  with 
his  criticism  uninvited  officially,  creates  unconsciously 
a  thorny  path  of  dissatisfaction  and  reproach  as 
disagreeable  to  the  judge  as  it  is  to  the  exhibitor. 

When  the  prophetic  instinct  of  the  early  birds 
happens  to  be  in  accord  with  the  actual  verdict 
officially  declared,  then  there  is  occasion  for  little  or 
no  adverse  comment.  But  how  often  is  this  so?  and 
how  often  is  it  that  any  keenly-contested  competi¬ 
tion  goes  off  without  a  good  growl  here  and  there 
from  some  of  the  placed  and  unplaced  ones  whose 
position  does  not  accord  with  the  ante-dated  con- 
c’usions  of  the  uninvited  critic. 

Luckily,  the  official  judges  of  to-day  are  imbued 
with  a  strong  sense  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  them 
to  please  themselves  first  as  being  pre-eminently 
their  province  as  adjudicators,  but  so  long  as  the 
unofficial  critics  abound  so  long  will  there  be  a 
frequency  in  much-discussed  awards,  generated,  as 
has  been  said,  doubtless  innocent  of  any  detrimental 
intent,  but  which  can  only  possibly  result  in  one 
direction. 

- - 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS’ 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was 
held  in  the  club  room  at  the  British  workman  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  Woolford  presiding 
over  the  largest  gathering  of  members  present  at  any  of 
the  meetings  this  season.  After  the  usual  business  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  a  few  introductory  remarks  from 
the  chairman,  Mr.  E.  J.  Deal,  head  of  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons’  Seed  Trial  Department,  gave  a  highly 
interesting  lecture  on  “  The  Garden  Pea  and  its 
Varieties.”  The  lecture  was  made  doubly  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  by  the  many  excellent  diagrams 
prepare  I  by  Mr  Deal  setting  forth  the  peculiarities 
and  variations  of  the  shape  of  pods  of  the  various 
types  of  Peas. 

The  lecturer  in  his  opening  remarks  congratulated 
the  society  on  including  in  its  programme  a  paper  on 
such  a  commonplace  subject  as  “  The  Garden  Pea 
and  its  Varieties”;  such  subjects  as  "The  latest 
find  in  Dendrobes  ”  ;  "  Researches  in  Chinese  lore  for 
the  ancient  history  of  the  Primula  ”  ;  or  "  The  Flora 
of  the  Arctic  Regions,  ’  ’  he  said  charmed  most  societies, 
and  resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  topics  relating  to  the 
matter  of  more  genera!  interest  and  importance.  He 
took  it  that  next  to  Potatcs,  Peas  were  the  leading 
vegetable  of  the  present  day,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
stands  out  pre-eminently  as  the  Pea-raising,  Pea¬ 
growing  and  Pea-eating  country.  Our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel  doubtless  excel  in  the  manner  of 
serving  their  Peas  when  cooked,  but  they  make  little 
if  any  use  of  thelarge-seeded.fine  flavoured  kinds.  Our 
American  cousins — generally  to  the  fore — are  far 
behind  in  the  matter  of  Peas.  As  to  what  Peas 
were  like  when  introduced  into  this  country  it  is 
most  probable  that  there  were  siveral  dissimilar 
types.  Not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century,  do  we  learn  of  their 
cultivation  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  although 
it  is  recorded  that  250  years  previous  to  this  time, 
when  the  English  forces  were  besieging  a  castle  in 
Lothian,  their  supply  of  provisions  was  exhausted, 
and  their  only  resource  was  in  the  Peas  and  Beans 
of  the  surrounding  fields.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  17th  century  the  common  white  and  gray  round 
Peas  were  cultivated  in  all  directions,  careful  growers 
selecting  and  improving  their  stocks  as  opportunity 
offered.  Not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  however,  does  it  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
anyone  that  the  Pea  could  be  improved  by  cross¬ 
fertilisation. 

In  the  year  1787  it  is  said  that  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
operated  upon  the  blossoms  of  a  degenerate  Pea  with 
the  pollen  from  a  gray  Pea,  and  he  was  so  pleased 
with  the  results  that  a  few  years  later  he  introduced 
to  the  public  Knight’s  Tall  Green  Marrow  and 
Knight’s  Dwarf  Green  Marrow.  A  trade  catalogue 
published  in  the  year  18x7  contains  the  names  of 
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twenty-three  varieties,  and  at  an  interval  of  seventy- 
eight  years,  bringing  us  to  the  present  year,  one  of 
the  leading  wholesale  houses’list  gives  123  sorts, whilst 
the  numerous  catalogues  issued  during  the  present 
year  reveal  the  astonishing  fact  that  there  are  now 
no  less  than  647  varieties,  which,  if  not  all  distinct, 
have  at  least  dis  inctive  names.  Next  to  the  first- 
recorded  instance  of  cross  breeding  already  referred 
to.  one  of  the  earliest  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  was 
Dr.  McLean,  of  C  'lchester,  whose  seedlings  were 
much  prized.  Coming  to  more  recent  times,  the 
late  Mr.  Laxton,  of  B  dford,  made  rapid  strides  in 
this  direction,  and  his  seedlings  have  a  leading  place 
at  the  present  day.  The  “  Grand  Old  Man  ”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  raising  of  new  Peas,  however,  is  Mr- 
Culverwell.  It  cannot  Le  denied  that  this  good  old 
Yorkshire  gardener  is  responsible  for  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  best  Peas  of  the  present  time.  The 
number  of  diverse  seedlings  obtained  from  a  single 
cross  is  an  interesting  matter.  During  the  past 
season  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  types  were  selected 
from  the  seedlings  produced  by  a  cross  made  in  1892 
between  Perfect  Gem  and  Jubilee.  This,  then, 
explains  in  some  measure  how  the  number  have 
increased  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  early  as  the  year  1845 
the  Horticultural  Society  was  obliged  to  undertake 
a  series  of  trials  with  the  intention,  as  the  report  goes, 
“  to  reduce  the  discordant  nomenclature  of  the  seed 
shops  to  something  like  order,  and  to  prevent  the  gar¬ 
dener  buying  the  same  kind  under  different  names. 
This  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  100  different  names 
to  about  twenty.  Further  trials  were  made  in  i860 
and  1872  to  the  same  end.  Notwithstanding  these 
attempts  to  restrict  the  number  of  names  there  are 
still  about  650  at  the  present  time.  Peas  are 
divided,  so  far  as  the  dry  seed  is  concerned,  into  two 
general  classes,  round  and  wrinkled.  These  classes 
have  many  variations  as  regards  size,  and  in  the  use 
of  wrink  ed  kinds  the  irregular  surface  is  consider¬ 
ably  varied  according  to  sort,  in  some  instances 
being  so  peculiar  as  to  be  almost  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  sort  from  another.  The  original  Pea 
from  which  our  cultivated  kinds  have  sprung  pro¬ 
duced  round  seed,  but  the  selection  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  pod  and  quality  and  flavour  of  the  Peas 
resulted  in  the  evolution  of  the  wrinkled  section,  a 
section  which  now  includes  a  far  greater  number  of 
kinds  than  does  the  present  round  seeded  class.  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  best 
flavoured  Pea.  It  certainly  occupies  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  places,  having  deep  green  pods  and  Peas, but  one 
or  two  of  the  darker  green  podded  sorts  such  as  Duke 
of  Albany,  Autocrat,  and  Sutton’s  Late  Queen  sur¬ 
passes  it  in  this  respect.  The  lecturer  then  dealt 
with  the  peculiarities  and  variations  of  shape  of  pods 
of  the  various  types  of  Peas,  passing  on  to  mention 
that  the  Pea  most  grown  for  the  London  market  is 
doubtless  Telegraph,  one  of  the  first  of  Culverwell's 
seedlings.  Hundreds  of  acres  are  grown  in  Essex 
every  year,  and  special  trains  are  put  on  to  carry 
the  produce  daily  to  London.  Mr.  Deal  then  gave 
the  varieties  he  considered  best  for  those  present 
to  grow. 

Forcing  Peas. — It  is  easy  enough  to  glut  the 
kitchen  when  everyone  else  is  enjoying  plenty  of 
green  Peas,  but  he  is  the  better  gardener,  who, 
when  the  majority  are  sowing  the  r  seed,  is  picking 
well-filled  pods  from  forced  crops.  Until  recent 
years  American  Wonder  stood  alone  as  the  Pea  for 
forcing,  but  since  the  introduction  of  CbeLea  Gem 
and  William  Hurst  its  use  has  not  been  so  great. 
Even  these  two  excellent  sorts  are  now  quite  put  in 
the  shade  bv  Su  ton’s  Seedling  Marrowfat,  whilst 
even  this  variety  must  give  place  to  a  new  variety 
which  Messrs.  Sutton  are  introducing,  and  named 
The  Sutton  Forcing. 

For  Open  Ground. — Seedling  Marrowfat,  Bounti¬ 
ful,  and  Sutton's  May  Queen  are  the  best  first  early 
sorts.  Perfect  Gem,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Veitch's 
Maincrop  are  second  early'.  Perfection  Marrowfat, 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  Reading  Giant  are  maincrop 
sorts.  Sutton’s  Late  Queen  is  best  for  the  late 
crop.  For  cottagers  and  amateurs  Dr.  McLean  is 
an  excellent  variety.  It  is  fairly  low  priced,  and  the 
pods  are  of  good  size,  and  produced  in  pairs  ;  it  is 
also  an  abundant  cropper  and  of  good  flavour. 
With  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Garden  Pea,  the 
lecturer’s  opinion  was  that  before  many  years  have 
passed  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  pods  which  will 
compare  with  Duke  of  Albany  as  does  that  variety 
with  Yorkshire  Hero,  Veitch’s  Perfection,  and 


similar  sorts.  The  small-podded,  early,  round-seeded 
kinds  will  not  be  grown  except  by  the  "old  school,  ' 
and  tall  Peas— that  is,  those  exceeding  about  four 
feet— will  share  the  same  fate. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  took  place,  in  which 
Messrs.  Woolford,  Lees,  Hinton,  Burton,  Turton, 
Dearlove,  Bowie,  Tufnail  and  Alexander  took  part. 
Many  questions  were  asked  and  ably  answered  by 
the  lecturer.  On  the  proposiiion  of  Mr.  Lees, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Neve,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Deal,  and  the  wish  expressed  that,  as 
the  subject  was  of  such  great  interest,  he  would  take 
up  the  same  subject  on  some  future  occasion. 

- .j- - 

oaesnons  add  MsaieRS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Rating  of  Glasshouses. — J .  Baddy  :  Nurserymen 
are  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  local 
rates  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  only  of  the  asess- 
ment  to  the  poor. 

Rhododendrons  in  Bloom. — J.  M.  :  Both  are 
varieties  of  the  Himalayan  Rhododendron  arboreum, 
and  both  they  and  the  hybrids  produced  between  R. 
arboreum  and  R.  ponticum  are  so  numerous  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  their  names,  except 
where  a  good  named  collection  is  grown.  If  the 
varietal  name  which  you  mention  in  connection  with 
the  scarlet  one  is  correct,  then  the  full  name  would 
be  K.  arboreum  nobleanum.  See  next  week’s  issue. 

Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Dendrobiums. — 
Constant  Reader  :  The  majority  of  the  Dendrobiums 
we  have  seen  would  rightly  be  termed  deciduous, 
and  such  as  D.  nobile,  D.  wardianum,  D.  crassinode, 
and  many  others  are  truly  deciduous.  Such  as  D. 
ochreatum  flowers  upon  the  young  wood  before  the 
leaves  have  reached  maturity,  but  if  the  leaves  fall 
before  another  set  was  produced,  then  we  should 
still  consider  it  a  deciduous  species.  By  certain 
treatment  some  spec  es  might  bs  induced  10  retain  a 
portion  of  their  leaves  till  new  ones  were  produced, 
bur  under  ordinary  conditions  they  would  still  be 
regarded  as  deciduous.  The  Holly  drops  its  old 
leaves  in  summer,  but  the  tree  is  never  bare  at  any 
time,  aDd  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  evergreen. 
Now,  amongst  the  Dendrobiums  we  find  various 
intermediate  stages  of  durability  amongst  the  leaves, 
but  all  those  that  are  by  any  means  common  in 
cultivation  are  dei  iduous.  D.  ochreatum  and  others 
are  spoken  of  as  evergreen,  but  it  is  rather  a  loose 
application  of  the  term. 

Yellow  Chrysanthemums. — F.  T. :  It  may  be  J. 
Stanborough  Dibbins,  but  is  altogether  out  of 
character.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  get  it  in 
exhibition  form  next  year  and  compare  it  with  those 
in  some  large  collections. 

Names  of  Plants. — D.  H.  :  1,  Pernettya  mucro- 
nata ;  2  Symphoricarpus  racemosus;  3,  Cotoneaster 
Simonsii.  A.T.:  1,  Coelogynet  nchracea  ;  Gomeza 
planifolia.  H.  J.  :  1,  Selaginella  Br.  unii ;  2, 

Ss  aginella  uncinata  ;  3,  Pteris  quadriaurita  argyrea; 
4.  Scirpus  riparius;  5,  Aspidtum  triangulum ;  6, 
Nephrodium  molle;  7,  Asplenium  bulbiierum 
fabianum.  II'.  W.  :  1,  Asplenium  Tricbomanes  ; 
2,  Lomaria  alpina ;  3.  Asplenium  Ceterach ;  4, 
Pteris  cretica  aibo-lineata :  5,  Aspidium  angulare 
proliferum  sub.  var.  ;  6,  Aspidium  angulare  var.  ; 
7,  Asplenium  marinum  elongatum. 

Grapes  not  Properly  Coloured. — Inquirer  :  The 
variety  y<m  sent,  namely,  Mrs.  Pince,  takes  a  long 
time  to  ripen,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  It  will  never  colour  properly 
now.  It  should  get  plenty  of  heat  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  and  should  be  coloured  up  in  September 
while  light  and  sunheat  are  still  good.  Muscat 
Hamburgh  requires  much  the  same  treatment.  It 
is  very  liable  to  shanking  under  the  be't  of  treat¬ 
ment  sometimes  In  any  case,  neither  of  the  above 
two  should  be  grown  in  the  same  house,  as  Black 
Hamburgh  if  you  can  avoid  it.  See  that  the 
drainage  is  good,  and  give  plenty  of  water  during 
the  growing  season. 

Price  of  Book. — C  B.  G.  :  We  have  ascertained 
that  you  can  get  the  book  for  4s.  exclusive  of 
postage. 

Red  Beet. — A  Teignmoutli  Gardener  -.  If  the 
schedule  distinctly  says  mat  Red  Beet  is  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  that  settles  the  matter.  We  thank  you  for 
the  explanations  ;  but  they  serve  to  confirm  us  that 
it  is  purely  a  matter  of  opinion  which  varies  in 
different  localities  over  the  country.  We  know  of  a 
private  establishment  where  Beet  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  used  as  a  vege  able,  if  not  quite  so.  Seeing 
also  that  Beet  is  generally  admissible,  in  collections 
of  vegetables  it  is  alwats  necessary  that  schedules 
should  be  explicitly  worded,  if  Beet  is  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded. 

Communications  Received. — W.  L. — Chas.  T. 
Grinfield  — A.  P. — John  Smellie — A.  Hope — A 
Reed  Sale.— J.  Mayne—  S.  T.— W.  H  —  K.  W.— 
Western. — J.  B.— R.  H. 
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Amber,  which  is  the  resin  of  trees  in  a  fossil  state, 
occurs  in  yellow,  white,  black,  and  green  varieties. 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d  t.  d. 


Apples . per  bushel  20  36 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 

per  barrel  13  0  17  0 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs  30  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Grapes,  per  lb . 06  16 

Pine-apples 

—  St  Mlohael's  each  26  So 
Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d. 
2  0 


ArtlchokesGlobe  doz 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  perlb. 

Beet .  per  dozen 

Brussel  Sprou's, 

per  half  sieve 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz. 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch 

Cauliflowers . doz. 

Celery . per  bu-dls 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  4  o 
Endive,  French,  djz.  1  6 


1  3 


3  0 


9  0 


1.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radlsn,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  r  3 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  r  u 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  n 
Seakale...per  basket  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bush  si  2  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  4 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  3 


4  o 

I  6 
0  6 


2  3 
o  6 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


3  0 
3  o 
2  6 


4  0 


1.  d.  s.  d 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  30  60 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  20  30 
Bcuvardlas.  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations  doz. blms.  16  30 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  blms.  10  40 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bchs. 

Eucharis  ...per  doz 
Gardenias  ...per  doz. 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches 
Lilium  lanoifolium 

per  doz.  20  30 
Llllum  longlflorrm 

per  doz.  30  60 
Lily  ot  the  Valley, 

doz.  sprays  10  26 
Marguerites.  12  bun.  16  30 
MsiienbairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Mimosa  or  Acacia 

(French)  per  bcb.  10  20 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  o 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  50  90 


J.  d 


4  o 


s.  d. 

Parme  Violet  (French) 
per  bunch  3 
Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  0 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  1 
„  Tea, white,  doz.  1 

„  Niels  .  3 

,,  Safrano 
(English),  doz.  ...  2 
Pink  Roses  (French)  2 
Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  3 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  . 6  c 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms . o  3 

i  Violets,  doz.  bunches  1  f 
„  Czar  (French) 

per  bch. ...  2  c 
,,  Victoria  (Fnch) 

doz.  bch....  1  6 
White  Lilac  (French 

per  bunch  3650 


2  o 

2  6 
6  o 

4  o 

3  6 
6  o 

9  0 

0  6 

2  6 


2  6 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesalr  Prices 


«.  d.  1.  d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  r2  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  o  36  o 

„  specimen  30  50 
Cbrysansthemums 

doz.  pots  40  90 
Chrysanthemums 

single  plants  16  20 
Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...9  o  15  o 
Diacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  u  0  30  0 
Dracaena  vlridis.doz  0  0  t8  o 
Erica, various, per  doz. 9  0  24  o 
Euonymus.  var.  doz.  6  o  18  o 


>.  d.  t.  d 

Evsrgreens.lnvar.doz  6  o  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
F>-ras,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 

Liliums,  various  doz.  18  o  3’  a 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  40  60 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  o 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Palms  in  varletv. each  1  o  15  0 
Palms.  Specimen  ...21  o  63  0 
Solanum,  per  doz.  ...8  o  15  o 
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SUPERIOR  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

DICKSON,  BROWN  &  TAIT’S 

New  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  VEGETABLE  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now  published ,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application. 

A  Copy  has  been  posted  to  each  of  their  Customers ;  should  anyone  not  have  received 
it  they  will  be  pleased  to  forward  another  copy. 

ROYAL  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 


Price  Three  Shillings.  By  post ,  js.  3d. 

“Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs.” 

By  .A..  ID.  WEBSTEB, 

Author  of  “  Practical  Forestry “  British  Orchids &c.}  &c. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


Gold  Medal 
Chrysanthemums 

My  Novelties  for  1896,  helped  materially  to  win 
for  me,  during  the  past  season,  THREE  GOLD 
MEDALS,  and  the  President's  Prize  of  the  N.C  S. 
These,  together  with  the  Varieties  raised  by  Mr.  C. 
E.  Shea,  Mr.  H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  and  other  raisers, 
which  I  shall  distribute,  will  be  the  finest  set  ever 
introduced  in  one  Season. 

My  Supplementary  List,  containing  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  above,  and  other  Novelties  of  the  Season, 
is  now  in  the  press,  and  can  be  had  post  free  on 
application.  Customers  will  receive  a  copy  of  this 
when  it  is  ready. 

My  Chrysanthemum  Guide. 

The  most  complete  work  on  Culture,  post  free, 
eight  stamps. 

Also  in  preparation,  the 

Chrysanthemum 

Album, 

by  H.  J.  Jones,  containing  36  illustrations  of  New 
Chrysanthemums,  from  Photographs.  Every  grower 
should  possess  a  copy,  as  this  will  enable  him  to 
select  varieties  from  the  actual  representation  of  the 
flowers.  This  valuable  work  will  be  produced  at 
great  cost  and  can  be  obtained  of  the  author,  post 
free,  2/6  each. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines,  suitable 
for  fruitiog  in  pots  and  planting  vineries. 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 

THE  VINEYARD  &  NURSERIES, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


Mfk. 


S  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WM.  SLOCROVE  the  bast  bright  yellow  Jap.  inc.  to  date; 

awarded  2  F.C.Ce.  6s.  each  ;  2  for  11s. ;  6  for  30s. 
HAROLD  WELLS,  the  best  new  creamy-yellow  incurved,  6s. 
each  ;  2  for  11s. ;  6  for  30s. 

For  these  and  other  novelties,  see  special  list,  free. 

W.  WELLS,  as  above. 


EPPS’S  Selected 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  BIHGIOOD.HSHTS. 

GOLD  MEDAL  to  Amateur  Photographers. 

DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS. 

“  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  Is  commanded  by 
the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  fbr  a 
copy  of  his  Handbook." 

1  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

‘  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 
is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST. 


THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
THE  WYE  VALLEY. 


THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN 
THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST. 
THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 


ABERYSTWITH,  BARMOUTH,  and  CARDIGAN  BAY,  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

THE  BIRDS,  WILD  FLOWERS,  FERNS,  MOSSES, 
AND  GRASSES  OF  NORTH  WALES. 

Llangollen — Darlington  &  Co.;  London— W.  J.  Adams  &  Sons. 


TECOMfl  SMITHII. 

The  Finest  New  Flowering  Plant,  as  easily 
managed  as  a  Chrysanthemum.  It  produces  in 
autumn  large  heads  of  brilliant  red  and  yellow 
blossoms. 

New  Seed  of  all  Seedsmen. 

ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


JAMES 

Exotic  nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


Carnations !  Carnations  ! 
Carnations ! 

The  Choicest  Varieties  in  Cultivation,  from  the 
late  Mr.  Dodwell's  Garden, 

FROM  6s.  PER  DOZEN.  UPWARDS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION  TO — 

ARTHUR  MEDHURST, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

Orchid  Cultivation. 

THE  AMATEUR  ORCHID  CULTIVATOR’S  GUIDE 
BOOK.  2nd.  edition,  by  H.  A.  Burberry,  Orchid 
grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  41 
Coloured  Orchids  and  other  beautiful  illustrations.  The 
Gardener's  Magazine : — “A  work  at  once  inexpensive 
and  thoroughly  trustworthy.”  Price  6/- ;  post  free,  5/6. 
From  the  publishers,  Blake  &  Mackenzie,  Liverpool,  or 
the  author,  Ethel  House.  King’s  Heath,  Birmingham. 


Extra  strong,  for  Forcing  ;  also  smaller  size  for 
Planting.  Samples  and  prices  on  application. — H.  B. 
MAY,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  278. 


1  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  DEC.  28 th,  1895. 


J£”LOWERS  AND  FRUITS  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. - 

~  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers  to  compare  and  contrast  the  seasons 
of  the  year  and  the  stage  of  progress  of 
vegetation,  at  two  so  widely  remote  corners 
of  the  globe  as  Britain  and  Victoria, 
Australia.  When  we  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  in 
the  more  southern  portion  of  England,  the 
gardeners  in  the  south  of  Victoria  were 
making  preparations  to  plant  out  their 
Dahlias.  That  event  would  correspond 
with  the  end  of  our  bedding-out  season. 
Taking  Melbourne  and  London  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  localities,  we  may 
state  that  the  former  is  situated  very  nearly 
on  the  38°  of  south  latitude.  Now,  Lisbon 
in  Portugal  nearly  corresponds  to  the  same 
degree  of  north  latitude,  so  that  at  London 
the  season  would  be  so  much  later.  In 
the  early  part  of  November  Strawberries 
were  just  coming  into  market,  and  strange 
to  say,  the  country  about  Melbourne  was 
suffering  from  drought  just  as  we  were  in 
Britain  during  the  Strawberry  season,  and 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  would  suffer  in  the  absence  of 
timely  rain.  Hardy  fruits  of  the  orchard 
and  garden  were  setting  in  succession,  so 
that  we  can  pretty  well  compare  their 
particular  stage  of  vegetation  corresponding 
to  ours. 

The  warm  season  was  then  coming  on, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  latitude  about  13°  nearer 
the  Equator  than  ours,  so  that  Vegetable 
Marrows,  Melons  and  Cucumbers  could  be 
grown  in  the  open  air,  and  had  just  been 
planted  out  at  the  beginning  of  November. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  shade  for  many  of  the  subjects 
grown,  owing  to  the  dry  climate  and  power¬ 
ful  sunshine.  Moisture-loving  plants  have 
to  be  protected  by  such  means  as  lath 
houses  and  batten  sheds,  under  the  shade 
of  which  such  things  as  Lerns  are  drenched 
overhead  with  water  by  means  of  the  hose. 
This  practice  corresponds  very  closely  with 
the  methods  adopted  by  our  countrymen  in 
tropical  countries,  such  as  India.  Lapa- 
gerias  thrive  best  when  grown  in  ferneries 
and  subjected  to  the  same  shade  and 
atmospheric  moisture  as  the  Lerns. 
Chrysanthemums  are  grown  in  the  open  air, 
and  therefore  subjected  to  very  different 
treatment  to  what  they  get  in  Britain  and 
various  continental  countries.  About  the 
time  we  speak  of,  this  class  of  plants  was 
having  the  leading  shoots  pinched  where 
they  were  coming  away  too  rapidly,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  bushy.  The 
month  of  November  in  Victoria  witnessed 
the  holding  of  the  annual  flower  shows  just 
when  Chrysanthemums  were  the  leading 
topics  here. 
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When  we  come  to  consider  the  classes  of 
plants  grown,  and  which  interest  the  average 
cultivator,  it  is  remarkable  how  closely  they 
correspond  with  those  held  in  high  estima¬ 
tion  in  our  northern  latitude.  Popular  and 
standard  florist  varieties  are  practically 
identical  rvith  ours  in  the  case  of  Dahlias 
and  many  others.  We  learn  the  same  facts 
with  regard  to  many  greenhouse  flowers 
Avhich  are  sent  over  here  from  time  to  time 
in  a  frozen  state.  Chrysanthemums  to  a 
considerable  extent  differ  from  ours  owing 
to  climatic  differences  and  their  effects  upon 
the  growth  of  those  comparatively  soft- 
wooded  subjects.  Generally,  however,  we 
feel  surprised  that  the  native  plants  at 
the  Antipodes  should  be  comparatively 
neglected  and  preference  given  to  those 
that  are  the  prevailing  favourites  in  the 
northern  country.  Naturally,  old  associa¬ 
tions  and  usages  are  largely  responsible  for 
this  result,  and  the  showiest  and  most  useful 
flowers  will  be  cultivated  all  over  the  world 
Avhere  the  climate  will  permit  of  it.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  like  to  see  our 
kinsmen  making  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
native  floAvers  just  as  has  been  done  in 
Europe  in  the  case  of  Roses,  Pinks,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Pansies,  Violas,  Daisies,  Annual 
Chrysanthemums,  and  others.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  Ave 
have  a  predilection  for  exotic  flowers  of  the 
far  East  and  far  West. 

When  Ave  turn  to  hardy  fruits,  such  as 
they  are  understood  here,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  same  species  are  cultivated  in 
Victoria  as  in  Britain,  but  the  varieties 
are  largely  different.  New  ones  have  been 
raised  in  the  former  country  that  are 
tetter  adapted  for  the  climatic  conditions, 
which  play  a  more  important  part  than 
soil.  Apples  are  of  leading  importance, 
but  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and,  in  some 
cases,  Peaches,  do  remarkably  well. 
The  Apricot  does  not  succeed  well  in  the 
valley  of  the  River  Yarra  nor  in  Gipps- 
land  ;  but  in  Avarmer  and  more  northern 
districts  it  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  fruits 
in  cultivation. 

- -** - - 

Coffee  Plantations  occupy  2,000,000  acres  of 
Brazil. 

The  Welsh  Onion  is  not  a  native  of  Wales,  but  of 
Siberia. 

Wild  Celery  is  known  in  some  districts  under  the 
name  of  Smallage. 

The  Shallot  is  unknown  in  a  Avild  state,  and  is 
believed,  on  good  authority,  to  be  a  modification  of 
the  Onion. 

Protection  of  wild  birds  useful  to  agriculture  was 
the  object  of  an  international  conference  held  in 
Paris  about  the  end  of  June  last. 

Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition,  1896. — The  Prince  of 
Wales  has  been  gracious  enough  to  accede  to  a 
request  made  by  the  Exhibition  Committee  and  has 
promised  to  lend  his  valuable  prizes  won  in  the 
yacht  races  at  Cowes,  also  those  presented  to  him 
and  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Club  by  the 
Emperor  Wilhelm.  These  magnificent  presents  will 
later  on  be  handed  to  the  London  representative  of 
the  Exhibition  to  be  forwarded  to  Germany. 

Bristol  Amateur  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  took  place  on  the  nth  inst.  at 
the  Colston  Hall,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance. 
Mr.  J.  Walls  (the  president)  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  few  congratulatory  remarks,  and  called  on 
Mr.  W.  E.  Turner  (secretary)  to  read  the  annual 
report,  which  congratulated  the  society  on  the  dis¬ 
tinct  progress  which  had  been  made  in  all  directions 
during  the  past  year.  The  treasurer,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Machon,  presented  the  financial  statement,  which 
showed  a  small  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  society. 
The  report  xvas  adopted,  and  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  then  took  place. 


Logwood  weighs  57.07  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

White  Plume  Celery  is  largely  grown  for  seed  in 
England  to  supply  the  American  market. 

New  Zealand  Spinach  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,  and  the  south  and  west  of  Australia.  It 
may  have  been  introduced  to  Japan  and  Chili  where 
it  now  grows  wild. 

Evergreen  and  deciduous. — Ludus  :  '*  O,  my  twin 
brother  it  is  so  difficult  to  teach  you  anything,  that  I 
regard  you  as  an  evergreen.’’  Jocus:  "Then  am  I 
to  look  upon  you  as  deciduous?’’ 

Mount  Vesuvius  is  in  eruption.  At  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  three  distinct  torrents  of  burning  lava  are 
descending  in  ever-increasing  volume,  and  burning 
the  Chestnut  groves  in  their  passage. 

A  correspondent  writing  to  one  of  our  American 
contemporaries,  says  that  there  is  no  fun  in 
fungicides,  and  growing  Carnations  with  a  squirt- 
gun  (referring  to  the  syringe)  is  weary  work. 

Destruction  of  Plants. — Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  31, 
living  at  Willow  Cottage,  Spring  Lane,  Clapton, 
who  had  been  gardener  to  Captain  David 
Gibbs,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  was,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  at  the  North  London  Police  Court, 
charged,  on  remand,  before  Mr.  Paul  Taylor,  with 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  plants  in  seven  large 
greenhouses,  doing  damage  to  the  amount  of  £150. 
The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  Mr.  Paul  Taylor 
sentenced  him  to  a  month's  hard  labour  for  stealing 
a  coat,  and  to  three  months’  hard  labour  for 
damaging  the  plants — four  months  in  all. 

Horticulture  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition. — One  of  the 
special  features  of  this  gigantic  Exhibition  is  to  be 
an  interesting  and  instructive  department  of  horti¬ 
culture.  On  one  of  the  best  situated  positions,  near 
the  main  building,  and  between  the  recreation 
ground  and  Marine  Panorama,  will  be  opened  five 
hectars  for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  horticultural 
section.  This  portion  of  the  exhibition,  which  is 
already  partly  completed,  is  being  carried  ont  under 
the  direction  of  the  Economy  Councillor,  Herr  L. 
Spath,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  horticulture, 
and  owner  of  the  largest  tree  gardens  in  Europe. 

The  Bruce  Potato. — Our  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  report  of  the  exhibits  at  the  recent  Smithfield 
Club  Show,  on  p.  238,  where  mention  is  made  of 
Carter's  Bruce  Potato,  which  our  correspondent  says 
is  a  mistake,  as  Mr.  A.  Findlay,  of  Markincb,  xvas 
the  “  original  raiser  and  vendor  ”  of  this  now  cele¬ 
brated  tuber.  On  reference  to  Messrs.  Carter's  new 
catalogue  we  notice  that  the  firm  does  not  lay  claim 
to  the  particular  variety,  so  we  are  prepared  to  let 
Mr.  Findlay  have  the  honour  due  to  him,  and  beg  to 
express  regret  for  the  error  evidently  made  by  our 
representative,  though  the  well-known  fogs  of  Cattle 
Show  week  may  well  plead  as  his  justification. 

Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show  in  Carlisle. — On 
the  9th  inst.  a  numerously-attended  meeting  of 
gardeners  and  others  interested  was  held  in  the 
coffee  room  of  the  Bush  Hotel,  Carlisle,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  desirability  of  promoting 
a  Chrysanthemum  flower  show  in  Carlisle  next  year. 
Mr.  C.  Lonsdale,  Rosehill,  was  voted  to  the  chair  ; 
and  amongst  others  present  were  Mr.  Watt,  Jun., 
Knowefield  ;  Mr.  Potter,  Whitehall ;  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
Botcherby  ;  Mr.  Cairns,  Stanwix ;  Mr.  Blackstock, 
of  the  Orchard  Company  ;  Mr.  Sale,  Botcherby  ; 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne's ; 
Mr.  Hay,  Houghton  Hall ;  Mr.  Lowe,  Murrell  Hill  ; 
Mr.  Wilton,  Corby  Castle  ;  Mr.  Roberson,  Knells  ; 
Mr.  Hetherington,  Brunstock,  and  others  whose 
names  are  given  below.  After  some  discussion  it 
was  decided  to  form  a  society  to  be  called  the 
Carlisle  and  Cumberland  Horticultural  Society,  and 
to  hold  a  Chrysanthemum  and  fruit  show  under  its 
auspices  next  autumn  and  possibly  a  floAver  show 
earlier  in  the  season.  Mr.  Sale,  of  Botcherby,  was 
appointed  secretary  pro  tem.,  and  the  committee  then 
proceeded  to  appoint  office-bearers.  The  Mayor  of 
Carlisle  was  appointed  president ;  a  large  number  of 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  district  were  appointed 
vice-presidents  ,  and  Mr.  Watt,  Jun  ,  KnoAvefield,  Avas 
elected  treasurer.  A  large  Avorking  committee  was 
formed  with  power  to  add  to  its  number.  Another 
meeting,  it  was  decided,  should  be  held  in  the  same 
place  next  month,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
rules,  lists  of  premiums,  &c.  The  use  of  the  room 
was  granted  free  of  charge  by  Mr.  Carr,  the  lessee 
of  the  Hotel. 


Argon,  the  recently  discovered  gas,  caD  only  be 
obtained  in  very  small  and  inappreciable  quantity 
from  vegetable  and  animal  tissues  as  experiments 
have  proved. 

Near  the  Lammermuir  Hills  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  Haddington,  long  lines  of  Beech  trees 
may  be  seen  all  leaning  one  Avay.  This  is  due  to  the 
prevailing  Avinds  blowing  from  the  west  during  the 
period  of  growth. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'  Association. — Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  annual  dinner  of  this 
association  to  be  held  at  Martin  s  Castle  Hotel, 
Castle  Street,  Exeter,  at  7  p  m.  on  Friday  January  3rd, 
1896.  The  committee  hope  that  all  who  can  will  be 
present,  as  it  affords  the  members  an  opportunity 
for  pleasant  intercourse  and  the  cultivation  of  social 
friendship. 

"Useful  Plants  of  Japan  ”  is  the  name  of  a  book 
edited  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Japan,  and 
sold  by  R.  Kishimoto,  Oimatsucho  Sanchome, 
Kitaku,  Osaka,  Japan.  It  consists  of  three  volumes 
containing  1,015  coloured  plates  of  plants  named  in 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Latin  ;  also  one  volume  with 
descriptions  in  English  ;  and  one  volume  consti¬ 
tuting  an  index  of  Japanese  and  Latin  names,  by 
either  of  which  the  plants  may  be  found  in  the  book. 

Veitch  Memorial  Medals  and  Prizes. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees  held  on  the  26th  inst.  it  Avas  resolved 
to  present  the  Veitch  Silver  Medal  to  the  folloAving 
gentlemen  in  recognition  of  their  eminent  services 
to  scientific  horticulture,  forestry  and  arboriculture, 
viz.: — M.  Henri  Vilmorin,  of  Paris;  Professor 
Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston, 
U.S.A.  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  Curator  of 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin;  and  Mr. 
Malcolm  Dunn,  of  the  Palace  Gardens,  Dalkeith.  It 
was  also  resolved  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  two  medals  and  tAvo  prizes  of 
£5  each,  one  to  be  competed  for  at  the  metropolitan 
show  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  other  at 
the  northern  show  to  be  held  at  Ulverston.  Also, 
there  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  two  medals  and  two 
prizes  of  £5  each,  to  be  competed  for  at  the 
jubilee  exhibition  of  the  society  ;  and  one  medal  and 
one  prize  of  £5  to  each  of  the  following  provincial 
horticultural  societies  : — Ulster,  Dundee,  and  Derby¬ 
shire.  All  communications  respecting  the  Veitch 
prizes  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  A.  H.  Kent,  40, 
Doria  Road,  Fulham,  and  not  to  the  Chelsea  firm. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. — On  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst.,  the  above 
association  gave  its  fifth  annual  dinner  at  the 
Guildhall  Tavern,  Gresham  Street,  E.C.  The 
president,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.N.  A.G.  A.,  F.R.H.S., 
occupied  the  chair.  The  gathering  was  a  large  one, 
consisting  as  it  did  of  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  Avith  their  wives  in  many  cases,  and  friends,  so 
that  the  large  hall  was  filled.  After  justice  had  been 
done  to  an  ample  repast,  the  chairman  proceeded  to 
carry  out  the  programme  of  the  evening,  commencing 
with  the  usual  loyal  toast,  and  aftenvards  proceeding 
with  the  toast  of  the  evening — "The  National 
Amateur  Gardeners'  Association."  In  a  concise 
speech  he  related  the  aim  and  objects  of  this  body( 
its  membership,  the  affiliation  Avith  it  of  other 
societies  of  a  similar  kind,  its  progress  since  its 
inauguration,  its  monthly  meetings  for  the  reading 
of  papers  and  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  the  exhibitions  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  the  awarding  of  medals  and  certificates 
for  meritorious  exhibits.  The  dinner  constituted  a 
reunion  once  a  year  for  encouraging  and  cementing 
social  friendship.  The  presentation  of  medals, 
certificates,  and  prizes  follotved  soon  after,  and  in 
this  the  chairman  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane,  officiated.  Mr.  C.  T.  Green,  in  a  humorous 
speech,  gave  the  toast,  "  The  President  and  Officers 
of  the  Association,"  to  which  the  former  responded. 
Other  speakers  were  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson  (Dobbie& 
Co.),  Rothesay;  Mr.  James  Martin  (one  of  the 
departmental  foremen  of  Sutton  &  Sons),  Reading ; 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing;  Mr.  J.  Wright  (Journal  of 
Horticulture),  who  responded  for  "The  Press’’;  and 
Mr.Wooderson,  who  was  one  of  the  donors  of  special 
prizes.  The  following  were  amongst  the  prize- 
Avinners  : — Mr.  Dipper,  Mr.  Leonard  BroAvn,  Mr.  A. 
J.  Rowberry,  Mr  E.  Smith,  Mr.  LeAvis,  Mr.  C.  T. 
Green,  and  Miss  Harman.  A  pleasant  and  enjoyable 
evening  was  spent. 
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Horse-radish  is  a  native  of  Eastern  temperate 
Europe,  not  of  England,  as  stated  by  a  contem¬ 
porary.  Did  anyone  ever  see  perfect  seeds  upon  the 
Horse-radish  ? 

In  the  ruined  temples  at  Yucatan,  Central 
America,  it  is  said  that  wall  paintings  representing 
the  Banana  still  exist,  and  testify  to  the  antiquity  of 
that  fruit. 

Appointment. — It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  announce 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  James  Hathaway,  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Parks,  Gardens,  and  Recreation 
Grounds  of  Southport.  The  council  has  done 
wisely  in  selecting  a  man  that  has  had  experience  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  fifteen  years’  practice 
of  Mr.  Hathaway  as  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom, 
of  Lathom  House,  Ormskirk,  must  prove  of  great 
value.  Mr.  Hathaway  has  been  a  most  successful 
exhibitor  of  vegetables  and,  formerly,  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  has  been  one  of  the  leading  lecturers 
on  “  Horticulture  ”  in  Lancashire.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  is  worth  £150,  house,  &c. 

Midland  Institute. — Mr.  L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.,  who 
lectured  to  the  members  on  the  2nd  inst.  upon 
"Aquatic  Insects,”  discoursed  again  on  the  9th  inst., 
to  a  crowded  audience  on  "  Aquatic  Plants.”  Time 
only  allowed  of  an  examination  of  a  small  selection 
of  plants,  but  they  included  examples  of  those 
rooted  in  the  soil,  such  as  the  marvellous  Victoria 
regia  Water  Lily,  and  free  floating  plants,  such  as 
the  Duckweed  and  Water  Ferns.  A  number  of 
peculiarities  in  connection  with  the  conditions  of 
their  existence  were  pointed  out  and  explained  with 
the  help  of  a  splendid  series  of  photographs  and  a 
number  of  experiments,  the  working  of  which  was 
ingeniously  projected  on  the  screen. 

Celebration  of  the  Majority  of  Mr.  William  Sherwood. 
— On  Saturday  evening  last  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood 
gave  a  dinner  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  to  the  staff 
of  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Houndsditch,  in  honour  of 
the  majority  of  his  son,  Mr.  William  Sherwood. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  when 
about  120  sat  down  to  dinner,  including  more  than 
100  men  of  the  staff.  About  six  of  the  latter  were 
absent  through  illness.  Seventeen  or  more  have 
been  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son 
for  periods  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty-one  years, 
including  Messrs.  Titt,  J.  Hodgson,  H.  Aiton,  J.  N. 
Cox,  Jun.,  S.  Dixon,  W.  W.  Polden,  T.  Swift,  C. 
Napworth,  E.  Smith,  T.  Howie,  R.  C.  Tucker,  John 
Kay,  N.  Luckens,  Sheldrick,  G.  Mills,  W.  Riden,  T. 
Bray,  and  J.  N.  Sampson.  An  excellently-got-up 
menu  was  well  served,  after  which  a  lengthy  toast 
list  and  musical  programme,  including  speeches, 
songs,  recitations  and  instrumental  music  made  the 
evening  a  memorable  and  most  enjoyable  one  to  all 
present.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  by  the  Chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Johnson  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening. 
— “  The  Health  and  Long  Life  of  Mr.  Wm.  Sher¬ 
wood,”  to  which  the  latter  in  due  time  replied.  In  a 
speech  of  a  humorous  nature  Mr.  H.  Alton,  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  firm,  in  the  name  of  the 
staff  presented  Mr.  Wm.  Snerwood  with  a  valuable 
dressing  case.  The  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
young  gentleman,  and  of  the  house  of  Messrs.  Hurst 
&  Son  in  general,  plainly  revealed  the  cordiality  that 
existed  between  employers  and  employed,  and  the 
unanimity  with  which  all  worked  for  their  mutual 
welfare.  Mr.  Wm.  Sherwood,  in  a  fitting  speech, 
said  that  when  he  should  be  called  upon  to  take  his 
father’s  place  in  the  business  he  would  conduct 
it  upon  the  same  lines  as  his  predecessors,  following 
up  such  improvements  as  the  times  might  require, 
and  hoped  that  the  same  excellent  relations  between 
principal  and  staff  would  prevail  as  at  present. 
Other  toasts  proposed  included  "  The  Visitors,” 
“The  Press,”  "The  Chairman,”  and  "The  Ladies.” 
Mr.  Geo  J.  Ingram  proposed  "The  Press,”  to  which 
Mr.  J.  Wright  replied,  stating  that  the  editor  of 
The  Gardeners'  Magazine  and  the  editor  of  The 
Gardening  World  had  given  him  a  free  hand  in 
the  matter.  He  said  that  he  had  learnt  that 
evening  the  unanimity  that  prevailed  between 
employer  and  employed,  master  and  servant,  general 
and  soldier,  and  it  gave  him  much  pleasure. 
Amongst  the  visitors  were  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch  of 
Chelsea,  Mr.  Smith,  manager  to  the  same  firm,  Mr. 
Innes,  and  others.  Most  of  the  artistes  belonged  to 
the  staff  of  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  and  the  entertain¬ 
ment  they  provided  contributed  largely  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  present. 


Some  soils  when  analysed  are  found  to  contain  plant 
food  for  100  crops  or  more,  but  as  a  small  portion 
only  of  this  food  is  immediately  available,  it  follows 
that  the  cultivator  should  apply  a  little  readily 
soluble  manure  annually  to  secure  a  good  crop. 

Woolton  Mutual  Improvement  Society  -The  usual 
fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  at  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  Mr.  R. 
G.  Waterman  presiding  over  a  fairly  good  attendance. 
After  the  preliminary  business  was  concluded,  Mr. 
G.  Haigh,  Highfield,  Woolton,  was  asked  to  read  his 
paper  on  the  "  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum.” 
The  essay  was  distinctly  a  practical  one  from  the 
cutting  to  the  housing  of  the  plants.  The  details 
given  proved  that  the  writer  was  not  only  a  diligent 
observer,  but  that  such  information  gained  was 
utilised  hereafter  for  good.  The  season  for  cuttings 
was  recommended  to  be  divided  into  three,  selections 
being  given  for  each.  Stopping  was  also  consideredi 
and  grafting  for  weakly  or  late  cuttings  was  strongly 
recommended.  Liberal  feeding  was  practised  chiefly 
with  natural  manures  and  guano.  At  the  conclusion 
a  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  T.  Sumner, 
R.  Todd,  T.  Carling,  and  the  chairman  took  part. 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Haigh 
for  his  lucid  and  practical  paper. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron.— On  Saturday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Barron  gave  a  farewell  dinner  to 
the  employees  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  and  was  by 
them  presented  with  an  address  and  a  handsome 
black  marble  clock  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 
cl  Presented  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  by  the  employees  on 
his  retirement  from  the  superintendentship  of  the 
R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  December,  1895.”  Mr. 
Turner,  who  made  the  presentation,  expressed  the 
deep  regret  which  he  and  his  colleagues  felt  at  the 
severance  which  was  about  to  take  place  between 
Mr.  Barron  and  the  gardens,  which  he  had  controlled 
for  so  many  years.  Mr.  Barron  had  ever  been  a 
kind  and  considerate  chief,  and  one  and  all  of  his 
old  staff  joined  in  heartily  wishing  for  him  and  his 
family  a  very  happy  future.  Mr.  Barron  suitably 
acknowledged  the  kindly  gift,  and  thanked  the  givers 
for  the  loyal  and  faithful  manner  in  which  they  had 
always  served  him,  some  of  them  for  almost  as  many 
years  as  he  had  been  at  Chiswick  himself.  He  could 
not  help  feeling  most  keenly  that  he  had  so  soon  to 
part  company  with  them,  but  hoped  they  would  all 
continue  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  do  their  best, 
and  so  merit  from  his  successor  the  same  high 
appreciation  of  their  services  as  he  was  so  happy 
himself  to  acknowledge.  The  health  of  Mr.  Barron 
was  then  proposed  by  an  "  Old  Boy  ”  and  drunk 
with  musical  honours,  and  thesingingof  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne”  brought  the  happy  social  gathering  to  a 
close. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  for  the  year,  held  on  Friday 
evening,  December  20th,  it  was  unanimously  re. 
solved  that  an  election  of  ten  children  to  be  placed 
on  the  fund  should  take  place  at  the  annual  meeting 
to  be  held  on  February  21st,  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  being  thirteen.  The  following  special  receipts 
were  announced  : — Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  collected  at  the 
Annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  Ryecroft  Nur¬ 
sery,  Lewisham,  £10  12s.  yd,;  Scottish  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association  (per  Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Murray),  £5; 
Market  Harborough  Chrysanthemum  Society  (sale 
of  Sowers,  per  Mr.  G.  Green),  £1  15s.  ;  Croydon 
Chrysanthemum  Society  (sale  of  flowers,  per  Mr.  C. 
Beckett),  £1  is.  ;  Kingston  Gardeners’  Association 
(per  Mr.  A.  Dean),  £1  ;  collecting  boxes— Mr.  H. 
Herbst,  Richmond,  £2  ns.  6d  ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Blox- 
holrc,  Chesterfield,  £2  2s.  ;  Mr.  R.  Ingleby,  Chester¬ 
field,  £1  7s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  Morden  Park, 
£1  is.  yd.  ;  Mr,  J.  McKerchar,  Upper  Holloway, 
£1  is.  ;  Messrs.  R.  W.  Proctor  &  Son,  Chesterfield, 
£1  is. ;  Mr.  W.  Bates,  Twickenham,  18s.  6d.  ;  Mr. 
F.  Miller,  Margate,  18s.  2d.  ;  Mr.  T.  Newbold, 
Cragg  Royd,  Leeds,  17s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown, 
Chertsey,  15s.  6d.  :  Miss  Emily  Rogers,  Farn- 

borough,  13s.  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle, 
13s.  7d. ;  Mr.  James  Day,  Galloway  House,  Garlies- 
ton,  12s. ;  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley,  10s  ;  and  Mr. 
R.  H.  Rogers,  Marl  House,  Bexley,  12s.  qd. 
In  view  of  the  honorary  secretary’s  early  retirement 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  it  is 
specially  requested  that  from  this  time  all  communi¬ 
cations  be  addressed  simply  to  Mr.  A.  F  Barron 
Chiswick,  London,  W. 


PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET. 

The  Ryecroft  Hero. 

To  Lewisham  belongs  the  distinction  of  possessing 
within  its  area  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  of 
England’s  sons.  Recommend  us  the  man  who,  in 
life’s  history,  sets  the  high-water  mark  of  his  ambition 
to  a  degree  of  success  undreamed  of  by  his  com¬ 
petitors — a  work  in  the  very  method  of  which  there 
is  a  contagion  which  spreads  itself  to  all  his  surround¬ 
ings.  There  are  no  half  measures  about  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  In  Mr.  Henry  J.  Jones  we  have  a 
striking  example  of  self-help  and  indomitable  energy, 
which  makes  his  present  prominent  position  so 
worthy  of  praise  and  emulation. 

Born  in  Lewisham  in  1856,  when  this  now  extensive 
suburb  of  the  metropolis  was  but  a  rural  village,  Mr. 
Jones  has,  as  it  were,  grown  with  the  place  of  his 
birth.  Ere  he  reached  his  majority,  he  was  striking 
out  a  line  for  himself,  for,  at  21  we  found  him 
established  in  business  on  the  sound  principle  that 
with  a  sure  foundation  upon  a  well-versed  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  one’s  profession,  a  beginning, 
however  small,  may  have  an  ending  commensurably 
great.  At  a  later  period  he  became  associated  in 
partnership  with  another  well-known  grower,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  joint  enterprise  Mr.  Jones 
returned  to  the  scene  of  his  previous  efforts,  and 
away  up  on  the  heights  of  Lewisham,  established  the 
now  famous  Ryecroft  Nurseries.  Amongst  the  first 
in  the  early  days  of  Chrysanthemum  culture  in  this 
country  to  recognise  the  great  beauty  and  vast 


Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

possibilities  that  lay  in  the  development  of  this 
flower,  he  had  by  this  time  obtained  a  knowledge 
and  experience  which,  at  Ryecroft,  he  set  himself  to 
carry  out  and  utilise  in  a  method  entirely  his  own, 
with  a  result  with  which  few  of  us  are  now  unfamiliar. 
Defeat  for  him  meant  redoubled  effort  and  a  fixed 
determination  never  to  be  fcfeaten.  The  mere 
existence  of  a  doubt  upon  the  point  spurred  him  on  to 
the  eventual  attainment  of  his  object.  Thus  it  iS 
that  the  Nurseries  at  Ryecroft  developed  rapidly ;  new 
and  larger  dimensions  of  glass  covered  areas  were 
requisitioned,  and  the  outdoor  departments  were  so 
encroached  upon  that  it  became  necessary  to  acquire 
other  land  as  trial  grounds.  These,  in  turn,  have 
become  almost  as  extensive  as  Ryecroft  itself,  and  it 
is  in  these  trial  grounds  that  the  new  varieties  are 
put  to  the  test  preparatory  to  sending  them  out. 

In  the  Begonia  world  Mr.  Jones  has  also  found 
room  for  study,  and  attentively  applied  to  this  section 
of  plant  life,  the  same  zealous  regard  for  detailed 
personal  supervision  which  has  gained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  a  tremendous  worker.  Never  at  a 
loss  for  something  worthy  of  his  talents, he  next  devotes 
to  Pelargoniums  a  share  of  his  a'tention  which  he 
considers  the  just  due  of  this  lovely  class  of  plants, 
and  the  grand  exhibits  he  has  provided  at  the 
Temple  shows  is  sufficient  evidence  that  in  this 
direction,  also,  his  success  has  been  emphatic. 

With  these  choice  subjects  of  floriculture — the 
Chrysanthemum,  the  Begonia,  and  the  Pelargonium, 
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Mr.  Jones  is  never  so  happy  as  when  imparting  to  a 
sympathetic  ear  the  history  of  his  researches  and 
the  beauty  of  his  Ryecroft  gems. 

Mr.  Jones  is  married,  and  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
help-meet  whose  enthusiasm  in  her  husband’s  enter¬ 
prise  is  only  equalled  by  the  practical  help  she 
renders  him.  He  is  equally  fortunate  in  the  selection 
of  his  staff  engaged  in  the  working  of  the  nurseries, 
every  man  amongst  whom  shares  a  mutual  eagerness 
that  the  Ryecroft  collections  shall  maintain  their 
eminence. 

To  the  interests  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund 
Mr.  Jones  devotes  much  practical  help,  and  in  many 
ways  has  tangibly  illustrated  his  sympathies  with 
this  well-deserving  object,  not  the  least  successful  of 
which  was  the  big  “  But  ”  announcement  at  his 
home  display  last  November,  and  figured  the  same 
week  in  The  Gardening  World. 

He  is  also  an  ardent  worker  in  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  whilst  at  the  shows  of  the 
principal  provincial  societies  in  all  the  three 
kingdoms  Mr.  Jones’s,  features  are  well  known  as  a 
successful  exhibitor,  his  collections  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  alone  having  won  for  him  no  less  than  seven 
Gold  Medals.  He  has,  in  fact,  set  many  new 
fashions  in  the  way  of  exhibiting,  and  to  the 
diversified  examples  of  decorative  work  staged  with 
a  richness  and  completeness  difficult  to  equal  and 
probably  impossible  to  excel,  the  public  owes  and 
accords  liberally  a  vast  appreciation  of  these 
artistic  achievements. 

That  he  deserves  all  the  success  he  has  attained, 
is  conceded  by  all  who  know  him — of  enemies  he 
probably  has  none — for  the  same  genial  and  earnest, 
hearty  friendship  is  extended  alike  to  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  touch.  That  he  may  live  for  many 
years  to  realise  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours, 
years  of  prosperity  and  happiness  will  be  the  cordial 
wish  of  the  many  who  have  found  in  our  Ryecroft 
hero  a  man  of  no  ordinary  attainments,  one,  who 
from  the  foot  of  the  ladder  has  possessed  the  desire 
and  the  ability  to  make  for  himself  a  place  amongst 
the  leading  celebrities  of  his  profession. — Gyp. 

- «*■ - 

LOOK  TO  YOUR  SHRUBS ! 

Now  that  the  season  is  approaching  when  there  is 
a  greater  demand  than  usual  for  evergreen  and 
variegated  foliage  of  hardy  shrubs,  and  at  the  same 
time  plenty  of  unscrupulous  persons  ready  to  supply 
the  demand  without  any  scruple  as  to  their  mode  of 
obtaining  such  plants,  a  word  of  warning  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  especially  to  those  whose  gardens  or 
any  portion  of  them  are  near  the  public  highway. 
One  of  these  gentry,  caught  in  the  act  of  helping 
himself  from  a  shrubbery  running  alongside  of  the 
road,  was  armed  with  an  innocent-looking  stick  with 
which  he  ostensibly  hobbled  along  when  within 
sight,  and  which,  when  taken  from  him,  was  found  to 
have  an  old  rag  carefully  wrapped  round  the  head, 
concealing  the  short,  sharp  blade  of  a  clasp  knife, 
which  had  been  fixed  firmly  in  an  oblique,  hooked 
manner,  and  was  used  to  reach  choice  shoots  and 
out-of-the-way  sprigs.  It  matters  little  how  choice 
the  specimens ;  in  fact  I  think  the  more  valuable  a 
shrub  or  tree  may  be,  the  greater  the  mutilation. 
Tradesmen's  lads  are  frequently,  if  no  one  is  about, 
prone  to  help  themselves.  This  has  been  my 
experience  for  several  years  when  foreman  in  a  large 
garden  in  the  western  suburbs.  Those  who  value 
their  specimens  and  shrubs  would  do  well  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  the  next  few  weeks.  The  dinner 
hour,  or  Sundays,  and  early  morning  and  evening 
are  mostly  selected  for  the  job. — A.P.,  Tht  Gardens, 
Worton  Hall,  Isleworth. 

- - 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

As  is  often  the  case  during  a  warm  dry  autumn,  this 
has  in  many  localities  been  flowering.  To  some,  its 
doing  so  seems  a  rare  event ;  but  in  our  own 
experiences  it  has  been  only  in  wet  and  cold  seasons 
that  we  have  not  been  favoured  with  a  few  flowers. 
We  think  that  in  climates  where  it  would  ripen  its 
seed,  there  is  a  good  work  open  to  the  hybridist  in 
the  raising  of  seedlings  with  a  view  to  the  production 
of  new  and  improved  varieties  ;  and,  considering  the 
popularity  of  this  useful  vegetable,  it  is,  at  least,  a 
little  surprising  that  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
attempted  to  produce  varieties  of  different  form, 


flavour,  or  texture.  Solanum  tuberosum,  the  parent 
of  the  untold  varieties  of  the  Potato,  was  only 
introduced  to  Europe  some  twenty  years  in  advance 
of  the  Artichoke,  but  from  the  fact  of  its  seeding 
freely  in  our  climate,  the  raising  of  seedlings  and 
cross-breeding  is  comparatively  simple  and  has  been 
followed  up  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  till 
our  modern  Potatos  are  a  very  different  article  to  the 
original  from  which  they  were  derived. 

The  Artichoke,  with  one  single  exception,  remains 
just  the  same  as  when  introduced  in  1597.  The 
exception  we  allude  to  is  a  white-skinned  variety,  the 
result  of  an  accidental  variation.  There  are  other 
varieties  of  Helianthus  which  produce  fleshy  roots. 
We  pen  these  few  notes  hoping  that  they  may  fall 
under  the  notice  of  someone  in  a  happier  clime  than 
ours,  and  who  may  be  induced  to  take  them  in  hand 
and  give  to  the  world  something  new  in  the  way  of 
tuberous-rooted  esculents.  We  may  add  that  the 
height  to  which  they  grow  if  left  alone  deters  some 
from  growing  them  in  small  places,  but  who  would 
like  to  have  a  plantation  of  them  for  their  own  use  ? 
To  those  so  situated  we  may  say,  having  our  own 
experience  to  go  by,  do  not  be  afraid,  but  top  them 
when  about  2 £  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  and  the  produce 
will  be  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  that  yielded  from 
plants  allowed  to  grow  to  the  full  height. —  W.  B.  G- 

<«» 

RICHARDIA  AFRICANA  AND  ITS 
TREATMENT. 

Planted  out  versus  Pots. 

There  being  such  a  divergence  of  opinion  amongst 
gardeners  as  to  the  best  mode  of  culture  for  the 
above  plant,  it  prompts  me  to  pen  a  few  words  in 
favour  of  the  latter  method  of  treating  these,  I  may 
say,  indispensable  early  winter  'and  spring-flower¬ 
ing  plants.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  err  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  gardeners  plant  them  out  towards  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  June.  1  have  served  in 
several  large  establishments,  but  only  at  one  place 
was  the  pot  method  adopted,  and  that  with  the  best 
result. 

My  practice  is,  when  they  have  done  flowering 
and  late  spring  frosts  are  past,  to  stand  them  out 
under  a  north  wall  and  water  them  about  twice  a 
week  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  and  if  too  wet  they 
are  laid  on  their  sides.  Towards  the  end  of  June 
they  are  all  shaken  out  and  have  their  roots  cut  in  a 
bit  and  re-potted  into  similar-sized  pots,  ranging 
from  6  to  10  in.  according  to  size  of  rhizome,  using 
good  loam,  cow  manure,  soot,  a  little  leaf  soil,  and 
enough  rough  sand  to  keep  it  porous,  as  the  above 
plant  requires  abundance  of  water  when  growing.  I 
tie  up  any  foliage  they  may  have  to  a  neat  stake. 
They  are  then  placed  under  this  north  wall  again 
and  kept  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  day  and 
watered  when  necessary ;  the  latter  is  given  freely  when 
you  see  new  leaves  pushing  up.  The  plants  are  given 
plenty  of  room  and  turned  round  occasionally. 

They  can  remain  here  till  the  appearance  of  frost, 
which  most  of  us  know  is  very  destructive  to  the 
foliage,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cold 
house  or  pit.  By  this  time  they  will  have  made 
plenty  of  roots  and  should  be  afforded  manure  water 
from  the  cow  yard  twice  a  week  ;  and  I  find  they 
take  this  fairly  strong.  A  watch  must  be  kept  for 
their  worst  and  only  enemy,  green  fly.  If  they  can 
be  fumigated  once  a  week  this  pest  will  be  kept  at 
bay.  By  the  end  of  November  there  should  be 
plenty  of  spathes,  large  and  of  good  substance, 
pushing  up.  With  plants  treated  thus  I  have  at 
present  about  a  score  unfolding,  more  or  less  (and 
have  cut  several  out  of  a  batch  of  fifty  plants) 
according  to  the  temperature  afforded  them. 

My  plants  stand  in  a  loog  greenhouse  with  a 
division  ;  one  end  is  kept  about  50°  at  night,  the 
cooler  end  often  sinking  to  38°  on  cold  nights  this 
season  with  a  rise  of  50  or  io°  by  day.  I  find  if 
they  are  kept  in  more  heat  than  about  6oQ  the  plants 
get  drawn  and  smothered  with  the  green  fly  in  a  short 
time,  so  do  not  advise  this  warmer  treatment  unless 
the  flowers  are  required  at  a  given  date.  It  stands 
to  reasoD,  when  they  have  been  planted  out  and  you 
start  to  raise  and  pot  them  up  in  September,  a  large 
quantity  of  fibrous  roots  must  bd  sacrificed  to  get 
them  into  a  medium-sized  pot  ;  consequently  this 
gives  them  a  severe  check  and  retards  their  flower¬ 
ing. — James  Mayne,  Bicton,  East  Devon. 


ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  The  Editor. 


The  undermentioned  were  awarded  certificates  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  10th  inst. 

Laeliocattleya  Lady  Rothschild,  Nov.  hyb. 
bigen. — The  seed  parent  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was 
Laelia  Perinii,  and  the  pollen  bearer  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii,  and  although  the  potency  of  the  seed 
parent  is  very  strong,  the  progeny  has  been  largely 
modified,  especially  in  size,  by  the  male  parent. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  beautiful  and  rich 
mauve-purple.  The  lip  has  the  base  of  the  tube 
very  narrow  and  closely  clasping  the  column,  but  it 
widens  considerably,  becoming  more  open  and 
funnel-shaped  upwards,  and  is  light  purple  at  the 
edges  ;  the  lamina  is  rich  crimson-purple  with  a 
broad  creamy  band  across  the  base,  and  the  throat 
is  beautifully  striated  with  purple.  On  the  whole  it 
is  a  distinct  and  choice  Laeliocattleya.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Calanthe  Harrisii,  Nov.  hyb. — Notwithstanding 
the  numerous  hybrid  varieties  now  in  cultivation  this 
one  will  find  its  way  into  collections  on  its  own 
merits.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and  good  sub¬ 
stance,  and  when  the  plant  has  attained  its  full 
vigour  they  will  be  even  finer  and  more  numerous. 
The  scape  at  present  is  about  iS  in.  high,  and  the 
flowers  are  pure  white,  the  lip  being  four-lobed. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Oncldium  tigrinum. — A  magnificent  variety 
of  this  popular  Orchid  was  exhibited  by  De  B. 
Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke),  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  heavily  and 
closely  blotched  transversely,  with  purple  on  a 
creamy-yellow  ground.  The  huge  lip  is  of  a  uniform 
bright  yellow  colour,  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  propor¬ 
tionate  in  length.  Award  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  Ashtonii,  Nov.  hyb. — The  seed 
parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  ciliolare  superbum, 
and  the  pollen  bearer  C.  selligerum  majus,  itself 
a  hybrid.  The  scape  attains  a  height  of  20  in.,  and 
bears  two  huge  flowers  of  rich  and  attractive  colours. 
The  upper  sepal  is  broadly  ovate  and  rosy,  with 
numerous  claret  ribs,  paler  at  the  edges,  and  tinted 
with  green  at  the  apex.  The  oblong  petals  are  about 
3  in.  or  more  in  length,  glossy  purple,  and  closely 
spotted  with  blackish-crimson,  except  at  the  tip. 
The  lip  is  large  and  dull  purple  with  darker  veins. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co. 
Southgate. 

Dendrobium  treacherianum. — A  figure  of  this 
beautiful  Bornean  species  was  given  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  6591.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  tetragonal 
and  curiously  decumbent  along  the  rachis.  The 
scape  rises  6  in.  to  10  in.  above  the  pseudo-bulbs, 
and  bears  five  to  ten  flowers  ;  it  rises  from  between  a 
pair  of  leathery  leaves.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
pink,  fading  at  the  pointed  apex.  The  lip  is  of  an 
intense  crimson  at  the  base  as  well  as  the  lateral 
lobes,  and  the  lamina  is  rosy  fading  almost  to  white 
at  the  apex.  It  is  the  most  distinct  and  pretty  of 
recently-introduced  Dendrobiums.  A  well-flowered 
specimen  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 
First-class  Certificate. 

Masdevallia  macrura. — A  very  beautiful  variety 
of  this  Masdevallia,  in  which  the  ordinary  brown 
colouring  matter  has  been  washed  out,  leaving  the 
ground  colour  of  a  tawny-orange,  was  exhibited  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  The  segments  are 
spotted  with  crimson  in  lines,  and  the  lateral  ones 
have  six  strong  ridges  running  along  them.  The 
yellow  tails  are  4A  in.  to  5  in.  long.  Altogether  the 
variety  is  very  choice.  Award  of  Merit. 

Masdevallia  pachyura. — This  species  was 
originally  described  by  Reichenbach  in  1874.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  pretty,  though  by  no  means 
the  smallest  in  this  genus.  The  segments  are  short, 
nearly  triangular,  ana  the  upper  one  is  deeply 
hooded,  purple,  and  yellow  along  the  centre.  The 
yellow  tails  are  only  J  in.  long.  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Mormodes  lawrenceanum,  Nov.  sj. — The 
sepals  are  deflexed,  yellow,  and  finely  dotted  with 
purple  in  lines.  The  petals  are  spreading,  but  other¬ 
wise  similar.  The  lip  is  creamy-yellow  and  folded 
backwards  along  the  middle.  There  were  eight 
flowers  on  the  scape  as  shown  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  Botanical  Certificate. 
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Angraecum  pertusum— The  leathery,  strap¬ 
shaped,  evergreen  leaves  of  this  species  are  very 
ample,  and  the  scapes  which  spread  out  horizontally 
from  amongst  them  are  densely  covered  with  small, 
white,  sessile  flowers  in  two  rows.  Award  of  Merit, 
and  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  the  large,  well- 
grown  plant.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 


Cypripedium  Spicerianum. — This  useful  and 
free-flowering  Cypripedium  is  now  so  well  known 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  any  description, 
as  all  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  are 
familiar  with  it,  Visiting  W.  H.  Elliot's  gardens  at 
Selly  Oak,  Birmingham  recently,  I  saw  a  display 
made  with  forty-five  plants,  that  would  be  difficult  to 
match  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  being  some¬ 
what  curious,  I  counted  the  number  of  flowers  there 
were  on  the  plants,  and  to  my  astonishment  there 
were  upwards  of  300  fine  blooms. — J.  McNab. 

Orchids  from  Balmedie,  Aberdeen. — At  no 
season  of  the  year  do  Orchids  in  bloom  look  more 
cheerful  than  at  mid-winter.  A  large  boxful  of 
Cypripediums  has  reached  us  from  Mr.  Wm. 
Hutchinson,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Lumsden,  Esq.,  of 
Balmedie,  Aberdeen,  testifying  very  plainly  that  he 
not  only  has  a  fine  collection  but  that  he  can  grow 
them.  A  large  proportion  of  them  consisted  of  very 
beautiful  varieties  of  Cypripedium  insigne  and  C. 
leeanum.  The  size  and  substance  of  the  flowers 
were  remarkable,  and  the  spotting  of  the  dorsal 
sepal  both  heavy  and  rich  in  colour ;  the  apical 
portion  and  a  broad  margin  of  this  segment  were 
pure  white,  and  in  some  cases  the  violet  blotches  so 
characteristic  of  C.  i.  Maulei  were  very  clearly 
brought  out.  In  some  cases  the  blotches  were  few 
and  large  and  in  other  cases  very  numerous  and 
small.  A  bloom  of  a  variety  strange  to  us  but  which 
Mr.  Hutchinson  considers  comes  near  to  C.  i.  hors- 
manianum,  has'been  flowering  with  him  for  quite  ten 
weeks  past.  The  dorsal  sepal  has  very  pale  blotches, 
and  much  white  about  it. 

The  flowers  of  the  hybrid  C.  leeanum  were  also 
notable  for  their  size,  texture  and  beautiful  coloura¬ 
tion.  Particularly  so,  was  this  the  case  with  a  variety 
which  comes  as  near  as  possible  to  C.  1.  masereelia- 
num  as  described  in  our  pages  a  little  over  three 
years  ago.  Almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  dorsal 
sepal  was  finely  spotted  with  purple.  Accompanying 
the  others  was  a  splendid  bloom  of  C.  lathamianum, 
so  variable  in  the  case  of  different  seedlings  as  far  as 
colour  is  concerned,  yet  agreeing  with  the  type  in 
form.  Beautiful  and  interesting  as  C.  fairieanum 
always  is,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  hybrid  C. 
arthurianum,  obtained  from  C.  insigne  crossed  with 
C.  fairieanum,  and  which  is  notable  for  the  rich 
spotting  of  the  dorsal  sepal.  A  magnificent  bloom 
of  C.  harrisianum  superbum  with  its  rich,  dark 
purple-brown  dorsal  sepal  accompanied  the  rest. 
It  measured  5J  in.  across  the  petals.  C.  barbatum 
crossianum  with  its  usual  V-shaped  mark  on  the 
dorsal  sepal  was  pretty  and  in  good  form.  The 
Selenipedium  group  was  represented  by  one  of  the 
C.  Sedenii  and  another  of  the  C.  dominianum  group 
of  hybrids.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  general  excellence  of  his  cultivation  as 
evidenced  by  the  flowers  sent  us. 


PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  subjects  mentioned  hereunder  were  certificated 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  10th  inst. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Chrysanthemum  Stresa. — This  is  a  decorative 
variety  with  broad,  bright  yellow  florets  and  a  paler 
reverse.  The  variety  is  of  vigorous  constitution, 
producing  branches  very  freely,  and  although  no  dis¬ 
budding  is  given,  the  stalks  are  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  the  flowers  to  be  cut  and  used  separately,  if 
so  desired.  The  plant  has  oak-laaf  foliage  and  is 
very  dwarf  in  habit.  It  is  really  a  January  variety,  as 
H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Esq.,  Cedar  Lodge,  Burgess  Hill, 
Sussex,  who  was  the  exhibitor  on  this  occasion,  also 
showed  a  plant  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  March 
last.  A  large  bunch,  consisting  of  some  200  blooms, 
all  cut  from  two  plants,  and  presenting  an  imposing 
and  attractive  appearance,  gained  the  deserved 
honour  of  an  Award  of  Merit. 


FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 

Victoria  Kale.— Amongst  the  numerous  types  of 
Borecole  in  cultivation  this  is  truly  a  Scotch  Kale  or 
Curly,  which  has  been  carefully  selected  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  would  seem  to  have  reached  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  perfection  in  this  particular  class  of 
vegetables.  The  leaves  are  densely  and  extremely 
finely  folded  and  curled,  some  portions  of  the  folds 
being  blanched  by  others  lying  upon  them.  At  a 
short  distance  the  cut  heads  of  Victoria  Kale  seem 
like  a  very  fine  sample  of  Parsley.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Orpington,  Kent,  and  Rothe¬ 
say,  N.B. 

The  undermentioned  Chrysanthemums  received 
First-class  Certificates  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium 
on  December  nth  : — 

Mrs.  R.  W.  E.  Murray.— This  is  a  late  flower¬ 
ing  pure  white  Japanese  variety,  with  rather  narrow, 
incurving,  and  intermingling  florets,  with  acutely 
pointed  apices.  The  blooms  shown  of  it  were  fully 
7  in.  in  diameter  and  about  5  in.  in  depth. — R.  W.  E. 
Murray,  Esq.,  Blackford  House,  Edinburgh. 

Janette  Sheahan  is  the  most  recent  addition  to 
the  ranks  of  late  flowering  decorative  varieties.  In 
habit  the  plants  are  dwarf  and  sturdy,  and  very 
floriferous.  The  blooms  are  of  a  rich  orange-yellow 
hue,  slightly  reflexed.  It  will  no  doubt  be  grown 
largely  for  blooming  about  Christmastide. — Mr.  D. 
Sheahan,  Harfield  Road,  Wimbledon. 


* 


Vines.— The  shoots  borne  by  the  early  pot  vines 
will  now  be  quite  long  enough  to  tie  down.  The 
bunches  also  will  make  their  appearance  in  some 
cases.  As  soon  as  they  are  observed,  the  shoots 
bearing  them  may  be  stopped  at  the  second  joint, 
beyond  the  point  of  which  the  branch  is  to  be  seen. 
As  growth  proceeds  a  sharp  eye  must  be  kept  upon 
the  laterals  which  spring  from  the  main  shoots  at 
the  leaf  axils.  On  no  account  should  they  be 
allowed  to  get  too  long  before  they  are  stopped,  but 
they  must  have  their  points  pinched  out  as  soon  as 
they  have  made  the  first  leaf,  by  means  of  the 
finger  and  thumb.  A  temperature  of  about  60° 
Fahr.  by  night  will  be  required,  rising  to  653  or  70° 
by  day.  Some  cultivators  advocate  rather  a  higher 
temperature  than  this,  but  as  to  maintain  this, 
requires  the  application  of  a  deal  of  fire  heat  very 
little  is  to  be  gained  in  so  doing,  as  the  atmosphere 
becomes  parched  and  arid,  and  very  exhausting  and 
deleterious  to  the  young,  delicate  leaves.  Syringing 
overhead  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  discontinued, 
and  the  dampings-down  will,  as  the  result,  have  to 
be  more  frequent  and  copious. 

Early  Permanent  Vinery. — The  temperature 
here  should  also  be  kept  gradually  upon  the  increase, 
and  the  thermometer  may  now  stand  between  50°  to 
62°  Fahr.  by  night,  with  a  proportionate  rise  during 
the  day.  The  buds,  assisted  by  the  regular  shower 
baths,  will  now  be  commencing  to  burst,  and  soon 
the  canes  may  be  restored  from  the  horizontal 
position  in  which  they  have  been  tied  down,  to 
insure  their  breaking  equally,  to  their  proper  place. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  delay  this  operation  for  too 
long,  as  after  the  young  shoots  have  exceeded  an 
inch  in  length  they  become  especially  brittle.  Once 
the  canes  have  been  put  right,  disbudding  may  be 
recommended.  No  reckless  removing  of  shoots 
must  be  practised,  for  no  matter  how  careful  the 
operator  may  be,  growths  will  snap  off  sometimes 
during  the  tying-down  process,  and  thus,  if  all  that 
can  be  spared  have  been  taken  out  before,  an  ugly 
gap  is  caused. 

General  Work  in  the  Vineries.— All  the 
pruning  and  cleaning  of  canes,  washing  of  houses, 
and  top-dressing  of  b  irders  should  be  completed  by 
the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  as  after  that 
work  begins  to  multiply  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  it,  especially  where 
a  great  deal  of  early  forcing  has  to  be  done.  For 
the  present,  such  houses  may  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible,  fire  heat  only  being  given  to  exclude  froct. 
Where  they  are  utilised  for  housing  bedding  stuff  and 
greenhouse  plants  of  various  kinds  a  little  higher 
temperature  must  be  given  for  the  sake  of  the  plants, 
but  undue  excitement  of  the  vines  must  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible  in  any  case. 


Figs. — If  it  is  required  to  have  ripe  Figs  fairly 
early  in  the  year,  say  towards  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  few  pot  plants  into  heat.  If  re-potting  is 
not  needed  the  plants  should  have  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  the 
surface  soil  taken  out,  and  then  be  top-dressed  with 
a  compost  of  two  parts  of  rich  fibrous  loam  to  one 
of  well-rotted  stable  manure.  Any  pruning  that  is 
necessary  may  next  be  seen  to,  although  this  will 
chiefly  consist  in  the  thinning  out  of  branches 
where  they  are  observed  to  be  too  thick,  or  in  the 
removal  of  others  that  are  of  no  use.  As  the  Fig 
will  at  all  times  bear  a  much  higher  temperature  at 
the  start  than  the  Vine,  the  plants  which  are  to 
furnish  the  first  fruit,  may  be  put  in  the  early 
vinery  to  start,  as  a  night  temperature  of  about  52° 
Fahr.  will  suit  them  admirably.  A  bed  of  ferment¬ 
ing  material  may  be  made  up  upon  the  inside  border, 
and  the  pots  pluDged  to  the  rims  in  it.  They  will 
thus  get  the  same  syringing  as  the  Vines.  Brown 
Turkey  is  the  very  best  variety  for  forcing  purposes, 
although  White  Ischia  and  St.  John  are  also  good 
reliable  sorts  for  the  purpoee. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — For  the  earliest 
house,  which  was  started  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  a  night  temperature  of  420  Fahr.  will  be 
required.  A  proportionate  rise  during  the  day  must 
be  given,  putting  on  a  chink  of  air  as  soon  as  the 
thermometer  indicates  50°.  Continue  to  ply  the 
syringe  as  advised  in  the  last  calendar  until  the 
flowers  begin  to  expand,  when  a  drier  atmosphere 
must  be  maintained.  Continue  to  prune,  clean, 
where  necessary,  of  scale,  etc.,  and  tie  in  the  trees  in 
the  later  houses. 

Cherries. — These  are  rather  more  difficult  to 
grow  well  under  glass  than  the  majority  of  subjects. 
Nothing  like  hard  forcing  must  be  attempted  in 
dealing  with  them,  and  draughts  of  all  kinds  must 
be  studiously  avoided.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
very  gently  dealt  with,  and  allowed  to  come  on 
very  gradually.  Cordons  are  the  most  handy  style 
of  trees,  and  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the 
stopping  of  the  shoots  in  summer,  the  bases  of  the 
spurs  should  be  well  clothed  with  fruit  buds.  By 
starting  the  trees  at  the  commencement  of  the  New 
Year  ripe  fruit  may  be  easily  obtained  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May.  A  night  temperature  of  40°  by  night, 
rising  50  or  6°  during  the  day,  will  be  ample  for  the 
first  week  or  two.  Early  Rivers  is  one  of  the  very 
best  varieties  for  forcing  purposes,  although  the 
Black  Tartarian  and  May  Duke  are  also  excellent. 

Strawberries. — In  most  gardens  these  have  to  be 
forced  in  considerable  numbers  for  supplying  the 
dessert  table  from  early  in  the  spring  up  to  the  time 
when  they  may  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  course 
from  outdoor  plants.  A  batch  should  now  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  heat  without  delay.  Although  the  number 
of  varieties  of  Strawberries  at  our  disposal  is  legion, 
the  sorts  that  will  bear  early  forcing  well  are  rather 
limited.  Either  Keen's  Seedling,  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  deThury,  or  Laxton's  Noble,  will,  however, 
give  every  satisfaction.  The  temperature  for  the 
first  week  should  not  exceed  450  by  night  and  550  by 
day,  but  may  be  gradually  on  the  increase  at  the 
rate  of  about  2 0  per  week.  The  syringe  should  be 
plied  amongst  them  at  least  once  a  day,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  roots  do  not  suffer  from  lack 
of  water.  A  shelf  near  the  glass  is  the  best  position 
to  give  them,  and  they  need  all  <he  light  they  can 
get  in  order  to  make  healthy  and  substantial 
foliage. 

The  main  stock  of  Strawberry  plants  must  be 
sheltered  in  some  way,  if  this  has  not  been  already 
done,  for,  although  they  are  perfectly  hardy  with 
regard  to  cold,  they  will  sustain  a  good  deal  of 
damage  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  sodden  at  the 
root  with  the  copious  rains  or  snows  that  usually 
characterise  the  winter  months.  If  any  cold  frames 
are  vacant  they  may  be  stood  in  these,  plunging  the 
pots  to  the  rims  in  ashes.  The  lights  may  be 
puded  ofl  entirely  during  fine  dry  days,  and  blocked 
up  at  the  back  during  wet,  mild  weather,  as  the 
plants  must  not  bi  coddled  in  any  way. — A.  S.  G. 


New  Homes  in  the  “Sunshine  State”  of  America- 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colo  yinU.S.A.  Only  smtll  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years’  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  yeat. 
Large  profits.  Supet ior  market  and  railway  facilities;  1,51.0 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York,  tour 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  tor  weak 
luogs.  Splendid  -hooting.  F  t  tree  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  parti  tulars,  address— Mesilla  Val.ey  Irritation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.VV. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Forcing  Seakale. 

This  vegetable,  like  Asparagus,  is  usually  looked 
upon  by  the  majority  of  people  as  one  in  which  only 
the  well-to-do  can  afford  to  indulge,  and  yet,  when 
all  things  come  to  be  considered,  it  is  rather  sur¬ 
prising  that  it  should  be  so.  The  plant  itself  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  easy  to  grow,  and  not  more  difficult  to 
force.  True,  it  is  not  a  subject  that  would  recom¬ 
mend  itself  very  strongly  to  the  attentions  of  the 
cottager,  who  generally  wants  something  rather 
more  substantial :  but  still,  those  who  are  on  the 
look-out  for  a  pleasant  change  from  the  usual  run  of 
vegetables  will  find  Seakale  a  most  valuable  esculent 
during  the  winter  months.  The  amount  of  ground 
it  occupies  is  comparatively  small — that  is  to  say 
when  no  permanent  plantations  are  made,  and  no 
special  cultural  attentions  are  necessary. 

In  some  large  gardens  such  plantations  are  made, 
and  the  plants  are  forced  as  they  stand  by  covering 
the  crowns  with  pots,  and  surrounding  them  with 
fermenting  material,  as  mentioned  with  regard  to 
Rhubarb  last  week.  This  method,  however,  is  not 
one  that  we  should  recommend  to  the  holder  of 
small  gardens ;  for  in  the  first  place  the  space 
occupied  is  far  too  great  for  the  amount  of  the 
returns.  Then  again,  a  good  deal  of  labour  is 
involved  in  shifting  the  manure  to  the  plants,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
procuring  the  requisite  manure  and  the  proper  kind 
of  pots.  None  of  these  difficulties,  however,  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  practice  of  lifting  the  crowns  and 
forcing  them  within  doors  in  the  Mushroom  house, 
or,  failing  the  presence  of  this,  in  warm  sheds  or 
cellars.  Cuttings  of  the  whip-like  portion  of  the 
roots,  some  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  length,  inserted  in  the 
open  ground  towards  the  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  soon  start  into  growth,  and  make 
good  crowns  suitable  for  forcing  by  the  autumn. 

After  the  leaves  have  all  fallen,  a  supply  of  the 
crowns  may  be  lifted  and  stored  in  dry  sand  or  soil 
so  as  to  be  readily  got  at  in  case  of  severe  frost 
rendering  the  ground  too  hard  to  dig.  If  kept 
perfectly  cool  these  lifted  crowns  will  not  start  into 
growth  any  sooner  than  those  in  the  ground  outside, 
and  they  will  keep  plump  and  firm  until  wanted. 
Batches  of  these  may  be  introduced  into  a  gentle 
heat  at  intervals  of  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  so  as 
to  form  a  regular  succession. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  main  root  of  the  crowns 
will  be  from  6  in.  to  7  in.  in  length.  By  means  of  a 
sharp  knife  the  greater  part  of  the  small,  thong-like 
growths  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  main  axis. 
These  may  be  tied  up  neatly  in  bundles,  covered  with 
sand,  and  kept  cool  until  spring,  when  they  may  be 
made  use  of  as  root  cuttings  for  furnishing  a  supply 
of  crowns  for  next  year.  A  number  of  pans  or  boxes, 
just  deep  enough  to  receive  the  crowns  when  standing 
upright, should  be  procured.  If  the  latter  are  preferred, 
a  few  holes  must  be  bored  in  the  bottom  to  admit  of 
the  egress  of  water.  Over  these  a  few  crocks  may 
be  placed.  The  crowns  may  be  potted  up  in  leaf 
mould  or  in  any  other  rough  soil,  just  shaking  it 
nicely  down  without  attempting  to  make  it  unduly 
firm.  The  soil  may  be  brought  right  up  to  the  base 
of  the  fleshy  bud  that  appears  at  the  top  of  the 
central  root.  The  crowns  may  be  put  in  fairly 
thickly,  some  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  space  between  them 
being  quite  sufficient.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  moist 
water  will  not  be  needed,  for  a  time  at  least.  The 
Mushroom  house,  with  its  temperature  of  550  Fahr. 
or  thereabouts,  is  the  best  place  for  them,  although 
in  a  warm  cellar  they  will  start  into  growth,  only  at 
a  much  less  rapid  rate.  Wherever  the  crowns  are 
placed,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that  they 
are  kept  in  complete  darkness,  in  order  that  the 
stems  may  be  properly  blanched. 

If  any  amateur  who  is  desirous  of  growing  his 
own  Seakale  will  follow  these  simple  instructions  he 
will  find  that  he  will  be  able  to  enjoy  this  delicious 
vegetable  very  much  more  frequently  than  hitherto. 
— Rex. 

Erica  hyemalis. 

As  a  window  plant  at  this  time  of  the  year 
there  are  indeed  few  that  can  compare  with  this 
for  beauty.  Many  an  amateur  proudly  displays 
one  or  more  in  his  window  or  his  little  greenhouse, 
although  there  are  very  few  indeed  who  care  to 
tackle  its  culture.  Perhaps  this  is  all  the  better  fcr 
the  market  growers,  who  sell  thousands  of  it  annually. 
The  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  Heaths  are  difficult  to 
grow  and  so  they  undoubtedly  are,  unless  they  are 


properly  attended  to.  Taken  from  the  cool,  moist 
houses  they  love,  and  exposed,  first  of  all,  to  the  keen 
cutting  draught  of  the  market,  or  it  may  be  the 
rougher  winds  to  be  met  with  in  our  streets  as  they 
travel  round  from  house  to  house  on  some  itinerant 
vendor’s  barrow,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  dry 
parching  heat  of  rooms  lit  with  gas,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  delicate  pink  and  white  blooms  fall 
so  soon  and  that  the  plants  soon  begin  to  turn  shabby. 

A  long  sojourn  in  rooms  of  this  kind  inevitably 
means  death  to  the  plants.  When  they  are  placed  in 
the  greenhouse,  however,  it  is  quite  another  matter, 
for  here  they  should  not  prove  so  very  intractable. 
The  great  thing  is  to  give  them  plenty  of  water  and 
never  to  let  them  get  really  dry  at  the  root.  Air 
must  be  given  whenever  possible,  although  draughts 
must  be  studiously  avoided  or  mildew  will  be  pretty 
safe  to  put  in  an  appearance.  After  the  blooms  are  all 
over  the  plants  may  be  cut  hard  back  with  a  sharp 
knife  so  as  to  get  a  nice  symmetrical  head.  They  may 
then  be  kept  a  good  deal  warmer  than  they  were 
during  the  flowering  period  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
break  into  growth  quickly,  although  after  the  shoots 
have  attained  an  inch  or  so  in  length  it  will  not  be 
necessarry  or  even  advisable  to  coddle  the  plants  at 
all. — Fungus. 

- - 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared. 

Rose  Border  — Will  you  give  me  through  the 
medium  of  the  amateurs’  page  a  few  brief 
instructions  how  to  make  up  a  border  suitable  for 
growing  Roses,  as  I  wish  to  cover  a  wall  having  a 
western  aspect.  Would  this  suit  a  Marechal  Niel  ? 

First  of  all  dig  out  the  border  to  the  depth  of  at 
least  2ft.  6in.  Fill  in  the  bottom  with  clinkers,  lime 
rubbish,  or  broken  bricks  to  form  an  efficient 
drainage.  The  soil  may  then  be  put  on  the  top  of 
this.  A  suitable  compost  may  be  made  of  two  parts 
of  good  turfy  loam,  chopped  up  roughly  with  a  spade 
and  one  part  of  well  rotted  stable  manure.  The 
border  may  be  made  now,  but  it  would  be  better  not 
to  put  the  plants  in  until  after  the  winter  is  nearly 
over.  A  Marechal  Niel  would  do  very  well  in  the 
situation  you  mention,  and  would  soon  cover  the 
wall. 


Apple  to  name  — Kindly  name  the  Apple  enclosed, 
say  if  it  is  a  sort  that  generally  gives  satisfaction. 
With  me  it  does  remarkably  well. — E.  Ames. 

Mere  de  Menage  is  the  name  of  the  variety  in 
question.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  culinary  Apples 
we  have,  and,  moreover,  it  keeps  for  a  long  time  in 
splendid  condition.  The  trees  if  properly  looked 
after  usually  fruit  well  and  freely,  and  possess  a 
strong  constitution. 


Azaleas. — From  which  species  are  the  ordinary 
greenhouse  Azaleas  descended  ? — A.  R.  Sarson. 

They  have  been  obtained  principally  from  A. 
indica,  which  instead  of  coming  from  India  as  the 
specific  name  would  denote  hails  from  China.  A. 
amoena  is  also  grown  to  some  extent  and  a  pretty 
race  of  hybrids  has  resulted  from  the  crossing  of 
these  two  species. 

Heating  a  greenhouse. — I  have  purchased  an  oil 
stove  for  my  greenhouse,  but  although  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  its  working,  I  am  unable  to  keep  up 
the  temperature  as  high  as  I  should  like  during  cold 
nights  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Can  you  help 
me  out  of  the  difficulty  by  advising  me  as  to  what  is 
best  to  do. — H.  Jacques. 

The  best  plan  for  you  to  adopt  is  to  cover  your 
greenhouse  over  at  night  with  some  light  protective 
material.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  even  a  slight 
covering  will  effect  in  the  saving  of  fuel.  The  same 
difficulty  as  you  complain  of  is  also  felt  in  large 
glasshouses  during  winter  when  the  fires  have  to  be 
driven  as  hard  as  possible  to  keep  the  temperature 
up,  the  atmosphere  thus  becoming  very  dry  and 
parched,  and  very  unsuitable  for  plants.  We  should 
advise  you  to  invest  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Frigi- 
Domo  to  cover  the  house.  This  need  not  run  you 
into  a  deal  of  expense  as  it  can  be  obtained  very 
cheaply  from  almost  all  dealers  in  horticultural 
requisites  or  it  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the 
makers.  Messrs.  Benjamin  Edgington  &Co.,  London 
Bridge,  S.E. 


Thrips  on  Azaleas. — Artus  writes  in  sad  plaint — He 
has  half-a-dozen  small  Azaleas  in  32-sized  pots  but 
they  are  so  infested  with  thiips  that  he  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  Many  of  the  leaves 
have  dropped  and  others  look  exceedingly  shabby 
and  woe-begone.  He  asks  if  it  is  possible  to  get  rid 
of  the  little  pests  and  save  his  plants.  He  has  tried 
dipping  the  plants  in  a  solution  of  soft  soap  but  this 
appears  to  have  had  not  the  slightest  effect. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  it  would,  Artus 
Thrips,  once  they  get  such  a  footing  as  they  appear 
to  have  done  on  your  plants,  are  very  difficult  to  dis. 
lodge.  Try  dipping  them  in  tobacco  water,  or  if 
that  is  not  easily  procurable  a  solution  of  nicotine 
soap.  If  either  of  these  mixtures  are  used  it  will  be 
necessary  to  syringe  the  plants  well  with  clear  water 
after.  - 

Fruit  trees  for  a  north  wall. — Will  you  be  good 
enough  tell  me  the  best  kind  of  fruit  trees  to  plant 
against  a  north  wall  as  I  have  one  about  10  ft.  in 
height  which  I  should  like  to  utilise  to  the  greatest 
advantage. — G.  Walton. 

For  the  position  you  name  you  cannot  do  better 
than  plant  Morello  Cherries,  which  will  be  almost 
sure  to  do  well.  If,  however,  you  do  not  wish  to 
devote  the  whole  of  the  space  to  Morellos  you  might 
put  in  a  few  Plum  trees  for  furnishing  late  fruit. 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  one  of  the  very  best  varieties 
for  the  purpose.  A  north  wall  is  often  of  great 
service  for  growing  Gooseberries  against,  when  it  is 
desired  to  keep  the  fruit  till  late  in  the  autumn. 
Should  you  feel  disposed,  therefore,  a  few  of  these 
may  well  be  planted  as  they  will  yield  an  excellent 
return.  - 

Pelargoniums — Would  you  kindly  tell  me  when 
the  Pelargonium  was  first  introduced  into  this 
country,  and  by  whom  ;  also  the  distinction  between 
Pelargonium  and  Geranium  ? — Constant  Reader. 

Our  zonal  Pelargoniums  are  supposed  to  have 
orig  inally  descended  from  two  or  three  species, 
chiefly  P.  irquinans  and  P.  zonale,  both  of  which 
were  introduced  from  the  Cape  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  With  very  few  exceptions  the 
species  grouped  under  this  genus  which  number 
about  170,  are  all  natives  of  South  Africa.  The 
flowers  are  irregular,  one  of  the  five  petals  beiDg 
spurred.  The  genus  Geranium  on  the  other  hand 
contains  about  100  species  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  distributed  pretty  evenly  throughout  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe  and  represented  in 
Britain  by  eleven  species.  The  number  of  petals  is 
the  same,  but  the  flowers  are  quite  regular. 

Pruning  Roses  — The  Roses  in  my  front  garden 
look  rather  untidy  and  I  should  like  to  make  them 
look  ship-shape  as  soon  as  possible.  May  I  prune 
them  own,  or  must  I  wait  until  spring. —  Constant 

Reader. 

It  would  appear  that  "  Constant  Readers"  are 
getting  very  numerous,  or  else  that  the  non-de-plume  is 
a  favourite  one,  seeing  that  we  have  two  questions 
this  week  signed  by  the  same  name.  WTe  should 
certainly  advise  Constant  Reader  No.  2  to  wait  until 
spring  before  he  prunes  his  Roses  ;  as  if  they  were 
cut  now  a  spell  of  severe  frost  might  do  them  a  good 
deal  of  damage.  Roses  that  are  to  be  pruned  in 
autumn  should  be  seen  to  at  least  a  month  or  six 
weeks  earlier  than  this. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Show. — T.T.  forwards  a  list 
of  Chrysanthemums  which  he  intends  to  grow,  and 
asks  for  some  information  as  to  their  various  heights, 
and  also  whether  they  will  be  in  time  for  the  Novem¬ 
ber  shows  without  topping. 

Miss  Maggie  Blenkiron,  Beauty  of  Teignmouth, 
President  Armand,  Queen  of  Buffs,  and  Wm. 
Sparks  are  dwarf — that  is  to  say  under  five  feet  in 
height ;  Mrs.  T.  Denne,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Wm. 
Bolia,  Miss  Ethel  Addison,  John  Machar,  Vice- 
president  Calvat,  Mephisto,  and  Pride  of  Madford, 
are  of  medium  height  ;  and  Van  den  Heede,  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Hubbock,  E.  L.  Jamescn,  Madame  Cambon, 
Mrs.  Falconer  JamesoD,  and  Kirg  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  tall-growing  varieties.  The  Egyptian  we 
do  not  know.  All  the  sorts  mentioned  are  good  mid¬ 
season  ones,  and  will  therefore  come  in  finely  f  jr 
the  November  shows  without  topping,  except  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Hubbock,  which  should  either  he 
allowed  to  bear  one  bloom  only  or  be  topped  in 
March  and  three  shoots  taken  up.  Wm.  Bolia, 
Van  den  Heede,  Madame  Cambon,  and  King  of 
Chrysanthemums  also  need  especially  good  feeding 
if  they  are  to  be  had  in  first-class  condition. 
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TWO  GRAND  NEW  CANNAS. 

Cannas,  as  a  class,  are  a  coming  flower  that  does 
and  will  find  many  admirers  in  gardening  circles. 
For  some  years  past  great  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  the  size  and  colours  of  the  flower,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  foliage,  which  is  of  considerable 
ornamental  value  in  many  of  the  old  varieties. 
Fine  flowers  are  now  of  leading  importance,  and  the 
principal  attention  of  hybridists  and  raisers  generally 
is  given  to  the  effecting  of  improvements  in  this 
direction.  At  present  the  finest  varieties  which 


the  individual  petals  measure  4  in.  to  5  in.,  as  is 
authenticated  by  the  Bulletin  de  la  Ste.  Rle.  d' Horticul¬ 
ture  de  Florence.  The  editor  of  the  Revue  Horticole  of 
Paris,  having  grown  the  plant,  also  speaks  in  highly 
commendatory  terms  of  its  extraordinary  vigour. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  conspicuously 
spotted,  and  have  a  broad  border  of  golden-yellow. 
The  leaves  resemble  those  of  a  Musa  in  shape  and 
size,  and  are  nearly  upright,  but  slightly  recurved  at 
the  apex,  and  bright  green  with  a  lively  silver 
margin.  New  stems  continue  to  arise  from  the 


present.  Besides  that  above  mentioned  the  other 
variety  to  be  noticed  here  is  Canna  Austria,  the 
sister,  so  to  speak,  of  Italia,  but  differing  widely  in 
colour.  The  flowers  measure  about  6  in.  in  diameter, 
corresponding  in  this  respect  to  those  of  Italia,  but 
they  are  canary-yellow,  more  or  less  spotted  with 
red  towards  the  base  of  the  segments.  In  most 
other  respects  the  variety  closely  corresponds  to  tha1 
previously  described.  It  flowers  from  April  to 
December  in  the  South. 

The  illustration  herewiih  serves  chiefly  to  give  a 


Canna  Italia. 


reach  our  shores  come  from  the  Continent,  and 
amongst  the  raisers  of  new  sorts  Messrs.  Damman 
&  Co.,  San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  Naples,  Italy,  take 
a  prominent  part.  The  accompanying  illustration  of 
Canna  Italia  we  have  been  enabled  to  lay  before  our 
readers  through  the  favour  of  the  Italian  firm. 

The  flowers  of  Italia  are  of  gigantic  proportions 
for  this  class  of  plants,  but  the  dimensions  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant  have  also  been  increased,  at 
least  when  grown  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy  and 
France.  The  plant  attains  a  height  of  6  ft.  to  9  ft  , 
and  bears  spikes  of  bloom  about  16  in.  in  length,  and 


rhizome,  and  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  from 
spring  till  autumn  in  the  sunny  South,  and  if  grown 
in  pots  might  probably  be  induced  to  flower  during 
winter.  The  amount  and  continuity  of  flowering 
would,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  plants 
or  the  number  of  them  in  a  collection.  If  there  is  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  cultivators  to  confine  their 
plants  to  small  pots,  then  the  number  of  individuals 
must  be  increased. 

Something  like  thirty  new  varieties  have  been 
raised  by  Messrs.  Damman  &  Co.,  but  there  is  only 
stock  of  two  of  them  to  be  put  into  commerce  at 


relative  idea  of  the  habit  of  the  plant  and  the 
relation  of  the  flowers  to  the  foliage.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  are  necessarily  very  much  reduced.  There 
is  a  tendency  at  present  to  speak  of  them  as  Orchid¬ 
flowering  Cannas,  and  the  epithet  is  not  inaptly 
given,  for  although  Cannas  are  more  distantly 
related  to  Orchids  than  Irises,  still  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  affinity. 

Vines  and  vine  Culture. — The  best  book  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s. 
post  free,  5s.  3d.,  from  Gardening  World  Office,  1, 
Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 
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SWEET  VIOLETS. 

No  garden,  however  small,  should  be  without  a  few 
plants  of  the  Violet,  as  the  flowers  are  very  accept¬ 
able  and  pleasing  associates  when  picked  and  made 
up  with  leaves  of  the  Crowfoot  Geranium  or  the 
Heuchera  for  button-holes.  Indeed,  the  flowers  of 
the  Violet  are  in  such  demand  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  to  exactly  state  when  we  are  without 
them  ;  and  no  flower  was  ever  so  popular  as  the 
Violet  is  at  the  present  time,  especially  amongst  the 
ladies.  Enterprising  raisers  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  way  they  have  improved  this  class  of  plants, 
in  size  of  flower  and  in  perfume. 

To  maintain  a  supply  of  flowers  for  winter  the 
Cucumber  and  Melon  frames  may  be  made  use  of, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  inches  of  good  fibrous 
yellow  loam,  placing  the  rough  pieces  at  the  bottom 
to  afford  drainage.  In  this  compost,  about  October, 
strong  crowns  with  good  balls  of  earth  may  be  lifted 
from  the  open  borders  and  planted  firmly  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  apart.  The  plants  should  always 
be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  so  as  to  admit 
of  a  free  current  of  air,  and  to  give  as  much  light  as 
possible.  After  planting,  copious  waterings  should 
be  given  for  a  few  days,  and  the  frames  kept  close 
until  the  roots  have  permeated  the  fresh  soil ;  then 
air  must  be  admitted  daily,  as  too  close  confine¬ 
ment  frequently  encourages  premature  growth  of 
leaves  and  weakens  the  plants.  For  frame  culture 
such  varieties  as  Marie  Louise,  Comte  Brazza, 
and  Neapolitan  are  the  best  for  winter  flowering. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  best  time  to  plant  Violets  in 
the  borders  is  from  March  to  the  middle  of  May, 
and  to  plant  in  beds  that  have  been  deeply  dug  and 
manure  well-incorporated  with  the  staple.  “  Col¬ 
chester’s  Ichthemic  Guano  ”  is  a  capital  stimulant  for 
Violets  as  well  as  other  such  grass  feeding  plants. 
Mix  also  leaf  soil  and  coarse  silver  sand  and  a  com¬ 
post  is  at  once  prepared  for  them.  In  this,  the 
crowns  may  be  planted  from  12  in.  to  16  in.  apart, 
and  if  attended  to  during  dry  weather,  by  giving 
plentiful  supplies  of  water,  they  will  well  repay  the 
little  trouble  given  them.  Violets  are  happiest  with 
the  shelter  of  a  hedgerow,  from  which  they  obtain 
that  free  current  of  air  that  is  essential  to  them,  as 
regards  maintaining  healthy  vigorous  plants,  and 
keeping  down  red  spider. 

It  is  well  to  grow  Violets  in  different  positions,  as 
this  permits  of  a  longer  succession  of  blooms.  A 
north  or  north-east  aspect  is  the  best.  Some  of  the 
best  of  them  are  Victoria  Regina,  violet-blue  ;  Neapoli¬ 
tan, lavender-blue  ;  Marie  Louise,  lavender  and  white, 
double ;  KiDg  of  Violets,  dark  blue,  double ;  De 
Parme,  lavender,  double ;  Blandyana,  lavender, 
double  ;  Czar,  dark  purple.  Comte  Brazza  is  the 
finest  white  double  variet  y,  and  a  continuous 
bloomer,  commencing  usually  about  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  July  and  continuing  until  spring.  Well- 
siana  is  a  very  large,  deep  purple,  and  free  bloomer, 
useful  for  cutting,  having  long  foot-stalks.— -W. L. 

- - - 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  AT  COVENT 
GARDEN. 

The  idea,  which  most  forcibly  struck  us  in 
relation  to  the  fruit  supply  after  a  visit  to 
the  market,  was  the  marked  preponderance  of 
British  grown  Apples  and  Pears  over  the  more 
showy  but  less  toothsome  Americans.  This  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  abundance  of  our  late  fruit 
harvest.  Anyway,  splendid  samples  of  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Mere  de  Menage,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  and  Newtown  Pippin,  can  be  obtained 
at  a  fairly  reasonable  price.  The  sorts  mentioned 
are  always  in  request  and  may  always  be  relied  on 
to  fetch  the  money.  Pears,  of  course,  are  getting 
over  now,  although  we  saw  nice  fruits  of  Glou 
Morceau  on  many  of  the  stalls.  Grapes,  Pineapples, 
Oranges,  and  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  everywhere  to  be 
seen,  many  of  them  now  boasting  of  extraneous 
attractions  in  the  way  of  wrappings  of  softly  tinted 
tissue  paper  and  sparkling  tinsel.  Huge  trusses  of 
Bananas  also  bespeak  the  fact  that  yet  another 
tropical  fruit  is  eaten  and  appreciated  by  the  globe¬ 
trotting  English  nation.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  were 
not  lacking  :  in  fact,  plenty  seemed  to  reign  every¬ 
where,  and  we  left  the  market  feeling  assured  that 
no  matter  whether  it  be  fruit,  flowers,  plants, 
or  vegetables  that  we  are  in  need  of,  we  have  only  to 
go  to  Covent  Garden  to  get  the  best  that  money 
can  buy. 


HOW  PLANTS  FEED.* 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  your  acceptance  to¬ 
night  is,  unfortunately,  more  or  less  of  a  chemical 
character;  but  as  I  intend  to  treat  it  as  far  as 
possible  from  a  non-chemical  point  of  view,  it  will  in 
consequence  be  rather  less  than  more.  However,  if 
it  perchance  lack  chemical  consideration,  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  deficient  in  physiological  facts,  for  I 
cannot  conceive  a  subject  which  ought  to  receive 
more  attention  from  the  gardener  than  “  How  Plants 
Feed." 

I  ought  here,  perhaps,  to  explain  that  this  paper 
is  partly  due  to  a  question  which  cropped  up  during 
the  dying  days  of  our  last  session,  and  partly  the 
result  of  our  late  secretary’s  desire  that  I  should 
contribute  something  to  the  society  in  the  nature  of 
plant  food.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  hope  I  shall 
not  fail ;  while  in  respect  to  the  former,  you  will 
doubtless  remember  the  query  ran,  “  Do  Plants  Eat 
Soil  ?  ’’  In  this  form  it  was,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Editor,  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  columns  of 
The  Gardening  World,  and  it  also  received  some 
recognition  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  In  the  latter 
journal,  the  Editor,  Dr.  Masters,  suggested  an 
alternative — viz.,  “  Do  Plants  Drink  Soil? ’’at  the 
same  time  repudiating  the  possibility  of  solid  sub¬ 
stances  entering  the  roots  in  any  form.  Prof. 
Boulger,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  the  contrary, 
and  quoted  Mr.  Jamieson’s  agricultural  experiments 
to  prove  his  case.  When  doctors  differ,  it  is  manifest 
that  we  cannot  decide.  Anyhow,  the  topic  is  an 
interesting  one,  and,  as  the  preponderance  of  opinion 
is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  fluid  theory,  one  might 
do  worse  than  attempt  to  air  one’s  views  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  well-ascertained  facts. 

But,  first  of  all,  let  us  try  to  understand  the  term 
‘‘feed.’’  It  is  a  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  word,  and  is 
applicable  to  plants  as  well  as  animals.  It  is  derived 
from  fod.fedan,  food,  and  means  “  to  supply  with 
nourishment.”  Now,  plants,  as  well  as  animals, 
require  sustenance — in  fact,  they  must  be  fed — and 
every  gardener  knows  from  daily  experience  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  feed,  say  Chrysanthemums, 
if  exhibition  blooms  are  in  request.  I  take  it,  then, 
that  we  are  all  thoroughly  in  accord  as  to  the 
signification  of  this  term  "  feed.”  But  there  is  also 
another  sense  in  which  this  word  is  “  understanded  ” 
of  the  gardener.  For  instance,  he  has  to  feed  his 
fires,  his  boilers,  and  his  coffers ;  while  Shakespeare, 
in  a  still  more  figurative  way,  writes,  in  “  As  You 
Like  It,"  that — 

"  The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love." 

As,  however,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  with 
plants  as  a  whole,  but  only  with  those  organs  that 
are  concerned,  in  supplying  nourishment,  it  will 
obviously  be  more  convenient  to  divide  the  subject 
matter  into  two  parts — viz.,  roots  and  leaves.  Let 
us  then  endeavour  first  of  all  to  understand  the 
functions  and  uses  of 

Roots. 

It  is  evident  that  the  root  is  of  primary  importance 
in  fixing  the  plant  firmly  in  the  soil,  apart  from  its 
ability  thus  to  obtain  the  necessary  nutrient  supplies 
to  build  up  its  constitution.  The  root  may  be 
technically  defined  as  the  underground,  leafless 
portion  of  the  descending  axis  of  the  plant. 

It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  plants  are  fixtures, 
and  do  not  seem  unwilling  to  remain  wherever  man 
may  place  them,  otherwise  one  might  wake  up  some 
fine  morning  and  find  strange  combinations,  say 
Auriculas  and  Anemones  in  hopeless  confusion,  or 
"  ’Mums  "and  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  mortal  conflict. 
But  although  the  root  is  principally  concerned  in 
anchoring  the  plant  to  the  soil,  its  chief  function  is 
to  absorb  water  together  with  other  food  substances 
which  the  water  holds  in  solution.  Absorption, 
then,  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  essential  conditions 
of  plant  existence;  for  plants,  as  well  as  animals, 
grow  by  what  they  feed  on,  and  through  the  agency 
of  materials  derived  from  without. 

While  the  diffusion  of  a  liquid  through  a  closed 
membrane  is  effected  by  a  process  known  as  osmosis, 
the  passage  of  a  fluid  substance  from  the  exterior  to 
the  interior  is  called  absorption.  By  these  means 
the  plant  is  built  up,  and  by  these  mysterious 
processes  the  nutrient  particles  of  matter  contained 
in  the  water  are  carried  from  cell  to  cell. 

Having  cleared  the  way,  so  to  speak,  we  may  now 
go  on  to  distinguish  between  roots  and  root-hairs. 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Ealing  and  District  Gar  eners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  October  29th,  1895,  by  Mr  C.  B. 
Green. 


By  the  roots  I  mean  the  growing  points,  which  are 
generally  very  busy,  and  which  seem  to  exercise  a 
good  deal  of  discrimination  in  the  way  they  go  to 
work.  This  wonderful  discrimination  suggested  to 
Darwin  a  comparison  with  the  brains  of  animals. 
This  comparison  may  be  carried  yet  a  little  further, 
for,  although  the  axis  of  the  root  is  stationary,  the 
rootlets  ramify  in  all  direction  in  search  of  food,  like 
the  commissariat  of  an  army  on  a  foraging  expedition. 
Some  remarkable  stories  are  told  concerning  the 
distances  roots  travel,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
roots  of  some  trees,  notably  the  Ash,  not  unfrequently 
attain  a  length  of  go  ft.  As  to  the  selective  power  of 
roots,  it  has  positively  been  stated  that  the  Civil 
War  in  America  was  due  to  the  ignorance  of  vege¬ 
table  physiology.  The  exhausting  power  of  roots,  at 
least,  is  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
if  the  thriftless  planters  of  America  had  only  under¬ 
stood  this  question  and  not  have  bled  the  ground  to 
death,  there  might  never  have  been  any  "  unpleasant¬ 
ness"  between  them.  As  it  was  they  so  impoverished 
the  soil  by  continual  cropping  that  the  land  refused 
to  give  a  remunerative  return.  In  this  predicament 
they  sought  “  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,”  but  the 
free  States  objected — hence  the  quarrel. 

While  on  the  subject  of  roots,  and  the  distances 
they  will  travel  in  search  of  food,  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  been  told  that  the  roots  of  the  big  vine 
at  Hampton  Court  are  probably  luxuriating  in 
Thames  water,  where  they  have  gone  to  get  that 
material  for  which  they  have  such  an  affinity. 
Moreover,  an  old  friend  of  this  society  assures  me 
that  his  vines  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria — which  are 
about  sixty  years  old — have  never  carried  such  a 
splendid  crop  of  fruit,  and  this  he  attributes  to  the 
fact  that  this  year  he  trenched  and  heavily  manured 
a  piece  of  ground  for  Onions  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft. 
away. 

Grant  Allen,  a  popular  scientific  writer,  says  the 
gardener  and  the  farmer  attach  too  much  importance 
to  the  soil  in  which  plants  grow,  and  not  enough  to 
the  air  and  sunlight,  from  which  they  are  mainly  fed. 
I  thiok  the  above  statement  requires  qualification. 
Anyhow,  I  wonder  whether  Grant  Allen  has  ever 
tried  to  grow  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition  without 
the  aid  of  manures,  artificial  or  otherwise  ?  Not 
that  I  mean  to  say  we  can  do  without  air  and  sun¬ 
shine,  but  air  and  sunshine  only,  valuable  as  they 
are,  would  never  pull  us  through  on  the  exhibition 
day. 

But  I  fear  I  am  rambling.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
root-tips.  The  extreme  ends  then  of  these  active 
little  members  were  once  called  "  spongioles,"  on  the 
supposition  that  they  acted  like  sponges  and  did  the 
work  of  absorption.  This,  like  many  another 
supposition  of  our  youth,  has  to  be  unlearned  and 
discredited,  for  it  seems,  according  to  the  latest 
microscopical  research,  that  these  so-called 
spongioles  are  merely  protective  caps,  and  are  com¬ 
posed  of  dead  and  embryonic  cells.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  cannot  perform 
any  function,  except  to  protect  the  tender-growing 
points.  The  rcot-hairs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
perfect  elongated  little  cells,  and  fitted  in  every 
respect  to  perform  the  work  which  used  to  be 
attributed  to  the  tips.  These  root-hairs  originate 
just  behind  the  growing  points,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Jamieson,  have  sometimes  little  apertures  in 
which  he  claims  to  have  discovered  solid  particles  of 
matter. 

(To  be  continued.) 

>  -»« - 

BEETROOT. 

It  is  a  mistake  when  judging  Beetroot  at  exhibitions 
to  give  decision  from  colour  alone.  There  may  be 
fine  colour,  but  coarse-grained  roots  with  tough  flesh 
and  of  inferior  flavour.  Roots  which  are  fibry  are 
coarse  and  inferior  when  they  have  passed  through 
the  culinary  department.  We  have  seen  more 
coarse  roots  at  exhibitions  during  the  past  season 
than  we  ever  recollect  seeing  tabled.  We  have  had 
a  number  of  kinds  to  prove,  and  really  wonder  how 
some  of  them  have  been  retained  by  those  who 
possessed  the  varieties,  they  being  more  like  inferior 
Mangold  Wurzel.  Veitch’s  Selecied  Dark  Beet  has 
held  its  own  on  many  Scottish  exhibition  tables  this 
year.  Dell's  has  not  come  to  the  desired  size  in 
some  cases  where  the  land  is  strong  and  low  1\  ing. 
We  have  seen  that  variety  much  finer  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  Its  history  was  peculiar.  It  was 
raised  at  Gorombury,  in  Herts,  Mr.  Dell  (who  was 
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an  underling  there)  got  some  of  the  seed,  and  in  after 
years  grew  roots  from  it  and  selected  the  best.  The 
late  Messrs.  Osborne  sent  it  out  as  "  Osborne’s  Beet.” 
I  think  our  old  “  shopmate,”  Mr.  Dell,  improved  the 
stock  at  Stoke  Rocheford,  in  Lincolnshire  ;  but  when 
he  saw  it  first,  he  (Mr.  Dell)  tried  it  on  land  unsuit¬ 
able,  in  a  Middlesex  garden,  and  it  was  poor,  show¬ 
ing  how  much  depended  on  the  suitability  of  ground- 
An  old  favourite  Beet  of  ours  which  we  have  not 
grown  for  years  is  Nutting’s  (formerly  Sayes)  which 
is  an  excellent  sort  for  the  north. — M.  T Stirling¬ 
shire. 

- - 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM.* 

Go  and  admire  beneath  December  gloom, 

A  band  of  flowers  in  many-colour'd  bloom, 

Where  late  Chrysanthemum  brings  up  the  rear 
Of  Flora’s  host  with  the  departing  year  ! 

Tier  above  tier  the  flowers  ascend  ;  go,  view 
Their  fine  diversities  of  form  and  hue — 

Some  quill’d,  some  like  Ranunculi  compress’d  ; 

Some  eyed,  like  Aster  ;  some  with  tassels  dress’d ; 
Some  flaming  gold ;  some  blushing  dark  or  bright ; 
Some  lilac,  snowy  some,  or  ivory  white. 

The  Greek— a  stranger  to  their  varied  hues  — 

But  saw  the  gold,  and  gave  the  name  we  use. 

When  past  the  pomp  of  Dahlia,  their  array, 

Less  gorgeous  yet  more  graceful,  these  display, 

And  gild  the  flowerless  scene,  and  sunless  day. 

See  with  majestic  elegance  arise 
Their  pale  green  leaves  of  oak-like  shape  and  size  ; 
And  some  from  flower  and  leaf  alike  exhale 
Soft  redolence,  and  bless  the  wintry  gale, 

Hail !  to  our  northern  isles  thou  well  hast  come — 
Native  of  China — fair  Chrysanthemum  ! 

— Thos.  Grinfteld,  Ellenborough  Park,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Decf  i6th,  1895. 

- - 

Gardening  ||iscellany. 


HIMALAYAN  RHODODENDRONS  IN 
DECEMBER. 

The  beautiful  Rhododendron  arboreum  has  been 
much  employed  for  the  purpose  of  hybridisation,  and 
many  highly  ornamental  forms  have  found  their 
way  into  various  gardens.  The  chief  difficulty  with 
them  is  that  they  are  liable  to  have  their  flowers 
destroyed  should  anything  like  severe  frost  occur 
when  in  bloom.  Mr.  J.  Mayne,  The  Gardens, 
Bicton,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon,  recently  sent  us 
a  box  of  flowers  cut  from  two  varieties  or  forms  of 
the  above-named  Himalayan  species.  The  long, 
finger-like  leaves  are  handsome  even  in  the  absence 
of  flowers,  and  are  either  of  a  ferruginous  hue 
beneath  or  silvery  in  different  cases.  One  of  the 
varieties  sent  us  had  large  trusses  of  rosy  flowers 
richly  spotted  with  crimson  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
segments.  Mr.  Mayne  writes  to  say  that  a  large 
bush  of  it,  8  ft.  high  and  as  much  in  diameter,  stands 
in  the  arboretum.  Usually  it  flowers  just  before 
Christmas,  but  this  year  it  bloomed  a  fortnight 
earlier,  and  for  some  time  past  has  presented  a 
gorgeous  appearance  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
bloom  all  expanded  at  one  time.  The  blossom  is 
very  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost,  but  hitherto  it  has 
escaped.  Another  variety,  probably  R.  arboreum 
nobleanum  with  lively  scarlet  flowers,  has  been  keep¬ 
ing  company  with  the  other.  Early  flowering  and 
great  beauty  of  flowers  and  foliage  are  characteristics 
of  these  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  and  happy  are 
they  who  enjoy  a  climate  like  that  of  Devon  where 
such  noble  subjects  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  and 
attain  something  like  their  natural  dimensions. 


HOYA  BELLA  AND  H.  PAXTONI. 

These  two  old  favourites  are  among  the  very  best 
things  we  have  available  for  basket  work  in  stoves, 
and  show  their  beautiful  jewel-like  flowers  to  partic¬ 
ular  advantage.  When  grown  in  this  way  they 
produce  their  beautiful  and  deliciously-scented 
flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Near  the  light 
and  potted  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  leaf  mould 
and  coarse  sand,  they  do  well  especially  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  stove  is  afforded  them  during  growth, 
and  that  of  an  intermediate  house  during  the  flower¬ 
ing  period.  Such  conditions  do,  indeed,  admirably 
meet  the  requirements  of  these  two  floral  gems. — 
W.B.G. 

■'Composed  after  a  visit  to  one  of  the  Shows. 


MARIE  LOUISE  VIOLET. 

Flowers  of  almost  any  class  are  welcome  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  but  fragrant  ones  we  feel  assured 
will  meet  with  the  widest  appreciation  from  most 
people.  There  is  a  significance  even  in  the  name  of 
Violets  that  comes  home  to  the  masses,  owing  to  the 
many  pleasant  associations  with  which  they  are 
connected.  The  variety  Marie  Louise  is  well-known 
and  highly  popular.  A  sweetly-scented  bunch  of  it 
was  sent  us  the  other  week  by  Mr.  A.  Pentney, 
gardener  to  A.  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  Worton  Hall 
Gardens,  Isleworth.  The  flowers  were  of  large  size, 
double,  and  possessed  much  longer  stalks  than  we 
are  accustomed  to ;  but  they  appeared  of  a  darker 
Violet  hue  than  usual  with  a  white  base  to  the 
petals.  The  flowers  were  grown  at  Isleworth  in  cold 
frames  from  which  Mr.  Pentney  has  been  able  to 
obtain  a  supply  every  week  since  the  end  of 
September.  After  such  evidence  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  Violets  will  not  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  when  such  samples  can  be  produced  in 
this  populous  western  suburb.  Along  with  the 
Violets  were  some  winter-flowering  Carnations — to 
wit,  Reginald  Godfrey,  a  beautiful  salmon-pink 
variety  and  Miss  Mary  Godfrey,  a  white  one.  Both 
of  these  comparatively  new  varieties  have  given 
great  satisfaction  for  winter  work. 


SALVIA  LEUCANTHA 

Although  the  genus  Salvia  is  such  a  large  one, 
containing  as  it  does  between  four  and  five  hundred 
species,  there  are  only  a  comparative  few  that  find  a 
place  in  our  greenhouses.  Most  of  these  are  the  well- 
known  scarlet-flowered  kinds.  The  above  species,  S. 
leucantha,  is  a  distinct  ^departure  from  the  ordinary 
run,  and  is  well  worth  growing  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
variety.  A  number  of  good  plants  of  it  are  at  the 
present  time  a  feature  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew.  In 
height  they  are  between  two  and  three  feet,  and 
of  compact  bush-like  habit.  The  flowers,  which  are 
small  and  inconspicuous,  are  produced  upon  long 
drooping  racemes,  the  rachis  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
calyx  of  the  flowers,  is  densely  covered  with  light 
violet-coloured  hairs.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  in 
shape,  almost  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface,  but 
very  hairy  on  the  lower.  S.  leucantha  made  its 
appearance  from  Mexico  about  the  year  1847. 

GUST  AVIA  PTEROCARPA. 

A  well-grown  healthy  specimen  of  this  evergreen 
stove  plant  has  lately  been  flowering  in  the  Palm 
House  at  Kew,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  some 
three  or  four  of  the  showy  blooms  with  their  thick 
fleshy  segments,  which  overlap  each  other  so  as  to 
form  a  closed  cup,  are  in  evidence.  These  flowers 
are  of  a  delicate  rosy-pink  hue,  and  contrast  very 
vividly  with  the  dark  green,  lanceolate  and  coriaceous 
leaves.  G.  pterocarpa  is  a  very  near  relative  to  G. 
insignis,  but  it  has  much  smaller  flowers  and  has 
also  a  wing-like  appendage  to  the  ovary  which  G. 
insignis  does  not  possess.  It  is  a  native  of 
Colombia. 

SLOWLY  SOLUBLE  MANURES. 

Now  is  the  time  to  apply  to  the  soil  such  manures 
as  kainit,  wood  ashes,  muriate  of  potash,  and  crushed 
bones.  Keep  all  manures  containing  nitrogen  dry 
and  under  cover  till  spring. 

WEALTHY  APPLE. 

This  variety  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  all,  as  seen 
at  New  Canaan.  It  is  a  native  seedling  from 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  bears  a  higher  colour 
than  that  variety,  and  is  sweeter  too.  Mr.  Peter 
M.  Gideon,  of  Minnesota,  has  the  credit  of  having 
sent  it  out,  as  it  first  appeared  with  him.  It  was 
most  pleasing  to  inspect  the  thousands  of  young 
stock  bearing  their  first  fruit.  The  Wealthy  Apple  is 
thus  a  seedling  from  a  Russian  variety,  and  the  hair- 
splitters  are  busy  arguing  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
Russian  or  an  American.  We  incline  to  the  former 
idea,  since  its  blood  must  be  most  strongly 
influenced  by  its  body  parent.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
seedling  variation  occurred  on  American  soil  cannot 
alter  the  family  ties.  —  American  Gardening. 

- -5- - 

ASPARAGUS  CULTURE. 

An  exceedingly  practical  paper  was  read  before  the 
assembled  fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  the  meeting  held  on  November  26th,  upon 
“The  Cultivation  of  Asparagus”  by  Mr.  James 
Mason,  Mr.  Alex.  Dean  presiding. 


At  the  outset  the  essayist  disclaimed  the  possession 
of  any  scientific  knowledge  ;  he  only  wished,  he  said, 
to  attack  his  subject  in  as  practical  a  manner  as 
possible.  With  regard  to  the  native  habitats  of  the 
Asparagus,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  its  birthplace.  A.  officinalis  is 
also  found  occasionally  growing  wild  in  this  country. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  cultivated 
as  a  vegetable  from  very  remote  periods,  for  it  was 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  who  prized  it  very 
highly.  It  was  also  given  honourable  mention  by 
Pliny.  From  a  medicinal  point  of  view  it  is  likewise 
of  value,  as  it  has  been  credited  with  being  of  service 
in  various  kidney  maladies.  As  a  vegetable  it  is 
always  in  great  request,  and  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  its  culture  should  not  be  taken  up  largely  as  a 
paying  industry.  Railway  rates,  which  proved  such 
a  drawback  to  the  procuring  of  remunerative  prices 
for  bulkier  and  weightier  vegetables,  did  not  much 
affect  Asparagus,  as  a  large  quantity  of  it  could  be 
railed  to  any  required  part  of  the  country  at  a  cost 
very  low  in  comparison  to  that  charged  for  other 
vegetables. 

Mr.  Mason  then  went  on  to  say  that  over 
forty  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  culture  of 
the  esculent  in  question  had  fallen  to  his  share,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  plenty  of  Asparagus  could  be 
produced  by  the  growers  of  this  country  to  amply 
supply  all  our  markets.  At  the  present  time,  how¬ 
ever,  we  imported  enormous  quantities  from  various 
parts  of  the  Continent,  France  chiefly.  It  is  true 
that  the  French  produce  was  larger  than  ours,  but  we 
could  beat  them  decisively  with  regard  to  quality, 
and  he  could  see  no  valid  reason  for  the  preference 
shown  for  foreign  material. 

Referring  to  propagation  the  lecturer  said  that 
seed  sowing  was  undoubtedly  the  best  method  to 
adopt.  It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
Asparagus  seed  was  exceptionally  hard  ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  was  often  used  instead  of  leaden  shot  for 
shooting  small  birds.  Some  cultivators  preferred  to 
sow  the  seed  in  autumn,  whilst  others  did  not  do  so 
until  the  first  week  in  May,  but  he  always  sowed  in 
carefully  prepared  soil  in  March.  Five  or  six  pounds 
of  seed  would  furnish  sufficient  plants  for  an  acre  of 
ground  the  next  year,  if  sufficient  care  was  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  the  seed  ground,  and  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  thinning  of  the  plants.  He  had  found  it  best 
to  sow  thinly  in  rather  shallow  drills  about  a  foot 
apart,  thinning  out  the  young  plants  as  growth 
proceeded  to  4  in.  asunder,  or  thereabouts. 

Although  Asparagus  was  not  hard  to  please  in  the 
matter  of  soil,  a  little  discretion  must  be  used  in  the 
making  of  plantations.  Depth  of  soil,  combined 
with  porosity,  were  the  main  points  to  be  observed, 
for  rough,  wet  land  would  never  yield  a  satisfactory 
return.  Any  ordinary  garden  soil  might  beconfidently 
expected  to  answer  well,  providing  that  deep  and 
thorough  cultivation  was  accorded  it  previous  to 
planting.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  well 
manure  any  portions  of  land  during  the  autumn  that 
were  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  Asparagus,  a 
good  trenching  to  the  depth  of  at  least  3  ft.  being  of 
like  importance.  Planting  is  best  conducted  in 
spring,  just  as  the  buds  are  starting  into  growth, 
three-year-old  plants  being  the  best  material 
procurable.  Various  methods  of  making  plantations 
are  practised.  Thus,  many  growers  make  beds  with 
from  three  to  five  rows  in  each,  with  narrow  alleys 
between,  whilst  others  prefer  to  put  in  the  roots 
rather  more  thickly  in  the  line,  but  leaving  more^ 
room  between  the  rows  so  as  to  allow  of  a  passage. 
If  proper  attention  is  given  the  plantations  they 
should  continue  to  produce  an  abundance  of  heads 
for  twenty,  thirty ,  or  even  forty  years.  To  do  this, 
however,  they  must  be  treated  liberally  in  respect  to 
top  dressing,  good  mulchings  of  leaf  mould  being 
given  them  each  spring  and  autumn.  Salt  was  also 
an  admirable  dressing,  but  should  only  be  applied 
when  the  plants  were  in  full  vigour  of  growth — that  is 
to  say,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
As  a  rule  from  five  to  six  cwt.  per  acre  would  be 
found  a  safe  quantity  to  apply. 

The  cutting  of  the  buds  was  an  operation, 
continued  Mr.  Mason,  that  called  for  very  careful 
performance.  The  best  tool  to  use  was  a  proper 
Asparagus  knife,  with  teeth  something  like  those'of  a 
saw.  On  no  account  must  the  buds  be  cut  too  hard, 
nor  must  cutting  be  continued  for  too  long — certainly 
not  after  midsummer — for  to  do  so  weakens  the 
plants  to  a  vast  extent,  and  plantations  that  were 
subjected  to  hard  and  late  cutting  soon  became 
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exhausted.  In  cases  where  buds  were  required 
after  midsummer,  it  was  advisable  to  set  a 
portion  of  the  bed  apart  for  late  cutting.  This 
would  furnish  heads  until  the  middle  of  September, 
after  which  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  and 
thrown  away,  as  they  would  be  of  no  further  value. 
The  lecturer  concluded  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
easiness  with  which  cottagers  might  cultivate 
Asparagus  for  themselves  with  every  hope  of  reaping 
a  substantial  reward  for  their  labours. 


SCOTTISH  PANSY  AND  VIOLA  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Pansy  and 
Viola  Association  was  held  in  the  Mikado  Tea 
Rooms,  Glasgow,  Mr.  Wm.  Cuthbertson  presiding. 
The  reports  of  the  treasurer  and  secretary  for  1895 
were  read  and  adopted,  and  the  office-bearers  were 
specially  thanked  for  their  services.  The  following 
office-bearers  for  1896  were  appointed,  viz.  :  — presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay;  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  Mr.  John  Baxter,  Daldowie,  and  Mr.  John 
Stewart,  Lennoxtown  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  James  Robert¬ 
son,  Carluke;  and  secretary,  Mr.  John  Smellie, 
Busby. 

The  rules  were  revised,  and  a  few  slight  altera¬ 
tions  were  made,  the  principal  one  being  on  No.  4  : — 
instead  of  one  committee  of  seven  judges  to  examine 
all  flowers,  that  two  committees  of  five  be  appointed, 
one  for  Pansies  and  one  for  Violas.  Over  300 
varieties  were  at  some  of  the  meetings  in  1895,  and 
jt  took  the  committee  a  good  while  to  go  over  them, 
so  the  appointment  of  two  committees  should  greatly 
facilitate  the  judging,  and  give  more  time  to  members 
to  examine  the  exhibits. 

After  business  the  members  partook  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  tea,  and  with  song  and  sentiment  a  very  pleasant 
evening  was  spent.  The  following  is  a  full  list  of 
certificates  awarded  in  1893  : — First-class  Certifi¬ 
cates  to  fancy  Pansies— Mr.  Toots,  A.  Struthers, 
Col.  M.  R.  G.  Buchanan,  Mrs.  Wm.  Steele,  Sir 
John  Watson,  Jeannie  R.  Kerr,  and  Frank.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  fancy  Pansies — Mrs. 
Gamp,  The  Barron,  Lady  M.  Hozier,  Mary  Bennett, 
Jessie  Gillespie,  Alex.  Lister,  John  Mackie,  James 
Smellie,  Maggie  Goodlet,  Mrs.  Robt.  Stewart,  John 
Jackson,  Lord  Salisbury,  Geo.  Sproul,  Willie  Park, 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Moir,  James  Stewart,  Alice  Lister, 
Liz.  Barron,  Miss  Blair,  Bessie  Mary  Bain,  Miss 
E.  C.  Melvin,  John  Crawford,  Mrs.  Jas.  Muir,  and 
Jeannie  B.  Smith. 

First-class  Certificates  were  accorded  to  Violas — 
Fortuna,  Garryowen,  Jessie  Pretswell,  and  Wm. 
Haig.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  given  to  Violas — 
Sunray,  Nellie,  Mrs.  Wm.  Haig,  A.  J.  Row- 
berry,  Amy  Barr,  Pickle,  Lady  Reay,  Hamlet, 
Zebra,  Agnes  Harris,  Katrina,  Aroon,  Maria,  Creme 
de  la  Creme,  Stcbhill  Gem,  Liz.  Barron,  Princess 
Ida,  Pollokwood,  Dandy  Dinmont,  Bella  Duncan, 
Mrs.  R.  K.  Mitchell,  and  Duke  of  York. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  WREATH. 

Every  gardener  should  have  this  accomplishment  at 
his  finger  ends  ;  I  mean  to  some  extent,  of  course. 
The  more  practice  a  person  gets  the  easier  he  does 
his  work,  and  it  in  time  becomes  a  pleasure  to  him, 
instead  of  a  thing  to  get  away  from,  as  is  the  case 
in  many  private  places.  I  expect  it  is  the  want  of 
training  that  makes  many  think  themselves  unfitted 
for  the  purpose,  ending  in  the  order  going  to  the 
florist.  Now,  although  it  is  something  like  taking 
the  bread-and-butter  from  my  own  mouth  for  me  to 
cry  out  against  it,  this  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

A  gardener,  provided  he  has  the  material,  should 
at  any  time  be  able  to  make  a  simple  wreath,  cress, 
spray,  or  button-hole.  Practice  in  the  making  of 
these  will  lead  him  to  higher  things,  such  as 
bouquets,  anchors,  harps,  lyres,  &c.,  where 
the  more  difficult  blending  of  colours  is  required. 
To  begin  with,  the  old  way  of  laying  on  and 
wrapping  with  twine  is  knocked  out,  and  has  given 
place  to  something  better.  A  wire  form  should  be 
selected  in  preference  to  anything  for  a  foundation  ; 
but  as  a  substitute,  anything  that  you  can  make 
round,  and  that  is  not  too  heavy  will  do,  as,  in 
passing  the  wired  flower  stems  through  a  proper 
form,  they  meet  with  no  obstruction,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  a  wooden  hoop  or  any  other  makeshift, 
this  is  constantly  occurring,  causing,  in  some  cases, 
unpleasant  language.  The  next  thing  is  to  wrap  the 


form  with  the  freshest  moss  procurable,  for  this  is 
the  best  of  all  things  for  the  purpose.  It  must  not 
be  left  at  all  loose,  but  fastened  as  tightly  as  possible 
in  order  to  give  a  good  hold  for  the  wires  when 
turned  underneath.  When  this  is  done  put  a  row 
of  nice  pieces  of  such  a  valuable  evergieen  as 
Cupressus  lawsoniana  all  round  the  form,  laying 
some  neat  sprays  of  Adiantum  on  the  top  of  them. 
A.  cuneatum,  A.  elegans,  and  A.  elegantissimum  are 
three  of  the  best  for  the  purpose.  To  put  the 
greenery  on  this  is  much  better  than  to  work  it  in 
piece  by  piece  along  with  the  flowers.  Meanwhile, 
your  assistant,  if  you  have  one,  will  have  got  many 
of  the  flowers  ready  for  use. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  wiring,  as 
nothing  but  constant  practice  can  instruct  the 
operator  what  every  individual  flower  requires.  For 
instance,  a  Rose,  Camellia,  or  any  other  heavy 
flower  needs  a  stout  wire,  whereas  blooms  of 
Primula,  Tuberoses,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
Chrysanthemums  require  a  lighter  one  to  give  a 
graceful,  wavy  appearance.  'I  he  largest  flowers 
should  be  used  for  the  base  of  the  wreath  or  cross- 
the  proper  height  being  set  up  with  the  first  flower 
put  in,  and  faithfully  followed  right  through;  this  can 
easily  be  done  by  passing  the  wire  through  :  and  then 
turning  its  end  on  the  underside  out  of  sight.  Most 
flowers  require  the  stalk  wire  to  have  a  small 
hook  made  on  the  end  to  keep  it  from  pulling 
through  again. 

I  will  now  finish  with  a  few  flowers  that  should  be 
grown  for  the  above  purpose.  Among  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Elaine  cannot  be  excelled,  either  for  early  or 
late  work.  Florence  Percy,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  and 
Snowdrop  are  also  extremely  good.  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Hyacinths  Early  Roman  and  Madame  Van  der 
Hoop,  are  both  very  useful  for  pips,  and  capital  for 
mounting;  Tuberoses,  Schubertia  grandiflora  alba, 
a  splendid  thing  with  the  fragrance  of  Almonds ; 
double-white  Primula,  Azaleas  Deutche  Perle,  and 
Bernard  Andre ;  and  Liliums  Harrisii  and  lanci- 
folium  album. 

Lightness,  combined  with  firmness,  are  the  two 
principal  points  to  watch,  nothing  being  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  firm  hold  for  the  wires,  which  can 
only  be  got  by  wrapping  the  moss  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  a  nice  light  placing  of  the  tiers  of  flowers 
following. — J.  G.  Pettinger,  Strawberry  Bale  Nursery, 
Harrogate 

- - 

EALING  GARDENERS’  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
in  the  Victoria  Buildings  on  the  10th  inst.,  when, 
instead  of  a  formal  paper,  a  number  of  questions 
(of  which  previous  notice  had  been  given),  were 
submitted  for  information  and  discussion.  This 
process  is  a  highly  interesting  one,  and  although  it 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  Socratic  method  of  in¬ 
struction,  it  is  perhaps  all  the  more  valuable  on  that 
account.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  good  all  along 
the  line,  for  the  meeting  being,  as  it  were,  free  and 
open,  some  are  thus  induced  to  add  their  testimony 
who  would  otherwise  maintain  a  discreet  silence. 
The  questions  themselves  were  of  very  varied  charac¬ 
ter,  and,  therefore,  covered  a  wide  field  of  observation. 

The  principal  were :  “  Do  vine  leaves  absorb 

ammonia?”  “How  do  plants  breathe  under 
water  ?  ”  “  Do  birds  eat  earwigs,  and  if  so,  what 
species?”  "Is  there  any  other  Orchid  besides 
Vanilla  planifolia  which  is  of  economic  value?” 

Which  is  the  best  way  to  increase  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  that  are  shy  in  producing  suckers  ?  ” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  above  queries  cover 
a  large  area,  and  in  consequence  are  capable  of  a 
variety  of  interpretations.  The  meeting,  however, 
was  a  large  and  representativejone,  and  the  ample 
discussion  which  ensued  proved,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  resources  and  capacities  of  the  members  for 
mutual  improvement.  J.  Hughes,  Esq.,  presided, 
and  received  the  customary  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks.  The  principal  speakers  were  Messrs. 
Bridges,  Burgess,  Cannon,  Fountain,  Edwards, 
Green,  Simpson,  Harding,  Cox,  and  the  Chairman. 

An  additional  feature  on  this  occasion  was  the 
competition  for  twelve  table  plants,  the  “  sinews  of 
war”  being  chiefly  provided  by  J.  Harris,  Esq., 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  society.  There 
were  six  exhibitors,  representing  seventy-two  plants, 
all  of  which  were  more  or  less  meritorious,  and 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  table  decoration. 

The  coveted  place  (which  also  carried  a  certificate) 
was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  gardener  to  C.  T. 


Sutton,  Esq.,  The  Beeches,  East  Acton,  who  staged 
a  well-grown  and  highly  decorative  collection.  His 
most  conspicuous  plants  were  Dracaena  (Cordyline) 
terminalis,  D.  stricta  congesta,  Eulalia  japonica 
variegata,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Carex  japonica,  and 
C.  j.  variegata.  The  second  award  was  given  to  Mr. 
Brockwell,  gardener  to  T.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  The 
Woodlands,  Ealing,  Cocos  weddeliana  and  Lomaria 
gibba  being  particularly  good.  The  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  W.  Roberts,  gardener  to  J.  Harris,  Esq., 
Braemar,  Ealing  Common,  had  to  be  content  with 
third,  which,  however,  was  no  discredit  to  him,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  the  competition  being  very  keen. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  table  plants  Mr.  Roberts 
had  a  fine  seedling  Adiantum  Lathomi,  with 
large,  deeply-cut  pinnules,  on  stiff,  upright-growing 
fronds. 

- -«-  " 

POTATOS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  261.) 

While  Gerarde’s  Potato  is  before  us  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  acreage  planted  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1894  amounted  to  1,232,055 
acres,  averaging  3  tons  15  cwt.  2  qrs.  20  lbs.  per 
acre,  or  a  total  of  4,662,147  tons  grown  in  the  United 
Kingdom  besides  a  large  quantity  imported  (for 
1893  the  figures  were  14,140  tons).  Reckoning  the 
entire  population  as  37,880,764  this  would  allow 
about  2  cwt.  t  qr.  24  lbs.  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  per  annum,  but  these  figures  make  no 
allowance  for  the  quantity  annually  consumed  in 
feeding  cattle,  which  is  always  considerable  and 
varies  chiefly  in  proportion  to  the  market  value  of 
Potatos. 

My  friend  Monsieur  H.  de  Vilmorin  has  very 
kindly  sent  me  the  figures  from  France,  and  he  tells 
me  that  the  acreage  under  cultivation  is  annually 
about  3,342,500,  and  the  total  yield  for  the  whole  of 
France  is  10,100,000  tons,  or  making  allowance  for 
the  quantity  exported  and  imported  the  figures 
stand  at  10,000,000  tons.  Whilst  in  England 
Potatos  are  grown  almost  entirely  for  us  as  a 
vegetable,  Monsieur  Vilmorin  estimates  that  about 
two-fifths  or  4,000,000  tons  are  annually  used  in 
France  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  and  alcohol. 

I  have  also  learned  from  my  friend  Herr  Fritz 
Benary,  of  Erfurt,  who  forwards  me  very  valuable 
statistics,  that  the  total  acreage  devoted  to  Potatos 
in  the  German  Empire  in  1893  was  7,592,165 
acres,  and  the  total  quantity  of  Potatos  harvested 
amounted  to  32,277,851  tons,  or  allowing  for  the 
quantities  imported  and  exported,  32,376.497  tons, 
which  was  the  total  quantity  available.  Out  of  this 
total  6,074,732  tons  were  used  for  seed  purposes  to 
plant  the  crops  of  the  following  year,  leaving 
26,301,765  tons  for  consumption.  Of  this  enormous 
quantity,  26,301,765  tons,  Herr  Benary  says  that 
1,313,584  tons  were  used  for  distilling  purposes  but 
he  is  unable  to  say  how  much  of  the  remaining 
24,988,180  tons  were  used  as  a  vegetable,  and  how 
much  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  as  no  statistics 
are  available. 

From  the  figures  above  quoted  we  get  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  commercial  and  economical  advan¬ 
tages  which  have  resulted  from  the  scientific  re¬ 
searches  of  those  who  first  discovered  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  Potato  into  Europe.  How  marvellously 
has  the  Potato  grown  in  popularity  since  Gerarde’s 
day ! 

I  think  that  it  would  be  interesting  now  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which  the  great  improvement  in  the 
cultivated  forms  of  the  Potato  has  been  brought 
about.  Fortunately  in  this  instance  it  cannot  be 
said  the  old  rule  that  “like  produces  like”  holds 
good,  for  had  the  development  of  the  Potato  been 
restricted  by  such  limitations  it  is  probable  that  our 
present  supply  of  Potatos  would  be  similar  to  those 
of  which  Gerarde  speaks.  And  here  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  a  misunderstanding  arising  from  the 
fact  that  "  Seed  Potatos  ”  and  “  Potato  Seed  ”  are 
often  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  Seed 
Potatos  may  be  either  a  crop  of  Potatos  grown  with 
the  special  object  of  producing  tubers  to  plant  again 
the  following  year,  or  else,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
they  are  merely  the  smaller  tubers,  which,  being  too 
small  for  market,  are  therefore  kept  back  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Now  it  is  well-known  that  Potatos  are  merely 
the  enlargement  of  underground  stems,  shortened 
and  thickened,  in  which  starch  is  stored  up  in 
greater  or  less  proportion  according  to  the  several 
varieties.  Like  other  stems,  the  tubers  produce 
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buds  or  eyes  and  are  capable  of  re-development  by 
fresh  shoots  at  the  axil  of  the  leaves,  which  in  the 
case  of  underground  stems  are  replaced  by  simple 
scales  scarcely  visible. 

Although  they  may  be  kept  through  the  winter 
and  planted  again  the  next  spring  they  are  in  no 
respect  anything  more  or  less  than  portions  of  the 
old  plant  which  had  died  down  and  apparently 
ceased  to  exist  the  previous  autumn.  Consequently 
while  through  the  almost  unlimited  prolongation  of 
the  life  of  a  single  Potato  plant  weakness  and 
deterioration  often  set  in,  there  is  practically  no 
room  for  improving  the  original  type  by  any  selec¬ 
tion  of  tubers.  This  anyone  can  prove  by  planting 
a  tuber  which  may  from  some  cause  or  other  be 
mis-shapen  and  the  produce  will  be  found  to  revert 
to  the  same  handsome  and  uniform  type  as  the  other 
Potatos  which  were  growing  on  the  same  plant. 
The  only  modification  of  this  rule  I  am  acquainted 
with  is  in  the  cases  where  all  the  tubers  of  one  plant 
show  a  uniform  divergence  in  character,  either  for 
better  or  worse.  When  this  is  so  it  is  possible  that 
by  the  selection  of  all  or  any  of  these  tubers  a 
slightly  different  Potato  might  result,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  types  of  the  Ashleaf  section,  which  are 
dwarfer  and  more  compact,  or  else  taller  and 
coarser  growing  than  others.  Outside  the  Ashleaf 
class,  however,  I  know  of  no  such  instances. 

In  reference  to  this  point  Monsieur  Vilmorin 
mentions  he  does  not  consider  a  really  first-class 
seedling  Potato  is  liable- to  degenerate  so  quickly  as 
is  generally  supposed.  If  degeneration  sets  in  soon 
after  its  introduction  it  merely  proves  that  the 
variety  is  one  which  never  ought  to  have  been 
brought  to  public  notice. 

Potato  Seed,  on  the  other  hand,  is  totally  distinct 
in  every  way,  being  the  seeds  formed  in  the  Potato 
berries  which  some,  though  not  all,  varieties  of 
Potatos  bear  so  freely.  Before,  however,  describing 
the  berries  and  the  seeds  they  contain,  I  must 
show  you  a  picture  of  the  well-known  Potato  flower. 

In  slides  5,  6,  and  7  we  shall  see  someof  the  berries 
in  their  natural  condition,  and  also  cut  to  show  the 
arrangement  of  the  seeds  within  the  berries.  A 
berry  may  contain  from  100  to  300  seeds — the 
average  of  five  berries  examined  being  232  ! — and 
as  the  parent  plant  appears  able  to  control  but 
slightly  the  distinctive  character  of  its  progeny,  and 
as  all  the  different  seedlings  from  one  Potato  berry 
may  produce  plants  differing  from  one  another,  not 
only  in  form  but  many  of  them  in  colour  also,  it  is 
here  we  find  the  great  possibilities  for  improving  the 
race  by  selection  of  the  better  seedlings.  Even  if 
no  cross  fertilisation  of  flowers  was  attempted,  great 
improvement  might  be  made  by  the  selection  of  the 
most  promising  seedlings  during  the  first  few  years 
of  their  existence,  but  where  judicious  crossing  of 
the  best  known  varieties  is  undertaken  we  can  in  a 
great  measure  combine  in  some  of  the  resulting 
seedlings  the  merits  of  both  male  and  female  parent, 
although,  even  then,  no  two  seedlings  from  the  same 
berry  may  be  exactly  alike. 

Anyone  attempting  to  raise  Seedling  Potatos  must 
have  abundance  of  patience.  Like  many  other 
species  which  are  not  habitually  multiplied  by  the 
seed,  the  Potato  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  wild  form.  Is  may  be  necessary  to 
cultivate  100  or  even  1,000  seedlings  before  finding 
one  which  is  really  worthy  of  a  place  amongst 
the  better  varieties  already  existing  Mons.  Vil¬ 
morin  says  that  in  France  the  raising  of  seed 
Potatos  has  been  proceeded  with  in  a  somewhat 
haphazard  manner,  whereas  in  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  more  systematic  method  has  been 
followed,  mentioning  that  richness  in  starch,  excel¬ 
lence  of  flavour,  power  of  resisting  disease,  with 
little  tendency  to  develop  haulm,  are  the  characters 
we  generally  seek.  Unfortunately,  he  says,  they  are 
not  always  able  to  profit  in  France  by  progress 
realised  in  England,  because  the  French  have  a 
marked  preference  for  Potatos  with  yellow  flesh, 
whereas  in  England,  for  many  years  past,  there  has 
been  a  preference  for  white-fleshed  Potatos.  On 
this  account  even  the  celebrated  Magnum  Bonum, 
which  my  house  had  the  honour  of  introducing  in 
1876,  after  having  enjoyed  a  brief  popularity  in  the 
Paris  markets,  has  been  almost  abandoned  as  a  table 
variety  on  account  of  the  flesh  being  too  pale  in 
colour.  Mons.  Vilmorin  remarks  that  in  Germany 
considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  raising  seed 
Potatos,  but  more  particularly  with  the  object  of 
raising  varieties  which  are  specially  adapted  for 


the  production  of  alcohol  and  starch. — Arthur  W. 
Sutton. 

[The  rest  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  the  descrip¬ 
tions  and  explanations  of  the  slides  reflected  on  the 
screen  by  the  magic  lantern.  There  were  forty-five 
of  these  slides,  including  illustrations  of  a  Potato 
seedling  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  "  Papa 
Amarilla,"  various  types  ofthe  Fir-apple,  the  Almond 
Potato  of  Norway,  Solanum  Maglia,  some  of  the 
highest  types  of  Seedling  Potatos  introduced  by  the 
Reading  Firm,  the  Tomato  and  various  others.  He 
also  made  some  interesting  remarks  upon  experi¬ 
ments  in  grafting  Tomatos  and  Potatos,  made  by 
the  firm  during  the  past  summer. — Ed.] 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Rose  Culture. 

Roses  and  Rose  Culture  :  a  shilling  book  on 
Roses.  By  William  Paul,  F.L.S.  ;  Author  of 
“  The  Rose  Garden,”  &c.  Eighth  edition. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  & 
Co.,  and  all  booksellers. 

This  little  book  of  104  pages  consists  of  articles 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  “  The 
Florist  and  Pomologist.”  Since  it  was  first  published, 
however,  it  has  gone  through  several  editions  till  it 
is  now  in  the  eighth — in  itself  a  good  guarantee  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  book.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
one  chapters  and  an  index,  but  every  article  is  kept 
down  to  the  smallest  dimensions,  compatible  with  the 
necessary  elucidation  and  fulness  of  each  particular 
subject.  The  book  is,  indeed,  intended  to  be  the 
cultivation  of  Roses  in  a  nut-shell.  For  amateurs 
intending  to  take  up  this  subject  as  a  pastime  and 
have  only  a  limited  time  for  reading,  this  book  will 
meet  their  requirements  admirably.  As  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  by  a  practical  Rose  grower,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  as  correct  and  safe  to  follow. 

The  chapter  “On  Soils  and  Climate,”  is  confined 
to  four  pages,  yet  soils  are  divided  up  into  five 
classes,  of  each  of  which  a  clear  description  is  given, 
and  the  treatment  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the 
reception  and  growth  of  Roses.  The  Weeping  Rose 
is  a  modification  of  the  standard,  differing  from  the 
latter  only  in  the  pendulous  or  drooping  habit  which 
the  branches  assume.  The  ordinary  or  Dog-rose 
stock  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  Some  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Sempervirens  Roses 
should  be  used  to  form  the  head  of  the  tree,  as  they 
are  naturally  of  trailing  or  weeping  habit.  The 
method  of  pruning  and  training  is  fully  given  in  the 
book  to  which  those  interested  may  refer.  These 
weeping  trees  should  form  very  ornamental  subjects 
for  the  lawn. 

As  far  as  the  form  of  the  flower  is  concerned,  the 
author  divides  Roses  into  four  groups -namely, 
globular,  cupped,  compact,  and  expanded.  Most 
Rose  growers  will  agree  that  the  most  beautifully- 
shaped  flowers  belong  to  the  first  two  groups.  “To 
bed  with  the  linnet  and  up  with  the  lark  ”  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  motto  of  the  exhibitor,  and  in  this 
respect  the  practical  and  scientific  men  agree,  for 
Roses  that  are  cut  in  the  morning  are  much  more 
durable  than  those  cut  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
After  describing  garden  and  florists'  Roses,  exhibition, 
painters'  and  poets'  Roses,  the  author  says  there  is 
room  for  all,  and  deprecates  the  idea  of  one  class  of 
Rose  growers  setting  up  a  standard  or  rule  by  which 
everybody  else  should  be  governed.  This  is  indeed 
evident  in  the  case  of  all  other  garden  flowers,  when 
one  takes  a  practical  view  of  the  situation.  Lists  of 
Roses  for  all  purposes  are  given,  together  with  a 
monthly  calendar  of  operations.  There  is  a  chapter 
"On  Hybridising  and  Raising  Seedlings,”  and 
another  “  On  New  Roses.” 

- - - 

EILEY  DEARIE 

By  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Dr.  Curum  Decides  to  Take  a  Wife. — The 
Discovery. 

Dr.  Curum  was  sitting  in  his  garden,  enjoying  an 
after-dinner  smoke.  He  watched  the  smoke  as  it 
rose  from  his  pipe,  curled  and  disappeared ;  and 
smiled  complacently,  not  at  the  fantastical  shapes 
assumed  by  the  said  smoke  ;  oh  dear  no,  he  was  not 
thinking  of  that  at  all.  I  doubt  if  he  even  saw  it  as 
it  curled  on  its  upward  course,  although  his  little 
grayish-green  eyes  followed  it. 


He  was  reflecting  upon  an  idea  that  had  struck 
him  about  a  week  previously.  So  absorbed  was  he 
by  his  thoughts  that  he  allowed  the  perspiration  to 
gather  in  little  beads  on  his  forehead,  to  increase  in 
size  and  eventually  to  roll  uninterruptedly  over  the 
rotund  surface  of  his  cheeks  The  starch  in  his 
collar,  having  taken  fright  at  the  position  of  affairs, 
had  departed,  leaving  the  linen  crumpled  and  limp. 

The  smoke  continued  to  curl,  the  beads  to  roll ;  the 
last  grain  of  starch  disappeared,  and  the  doctor 
heeded  not.  His  day  dreams  seemed  to  be  of  a 
pleasant  character  to  judge  from  the  way  he  chuckled 
to  himself. 

"Yes,  Eiley  Deane,”  he  soliloquized;  “  I  think 
you  will  do  very  well — very  well  indeed.  You  are 
just  the  very  person.  I  have  watched  you  attend  to 
her  ladyship  and  I  like  your  way,  you  are  careful  and 
gentle.  Yes,  I  have  made  up  my  mind — I  will  marry 
you.  I  am  almost  sure  to  be  laid  up  again  in  the 
winter  with  that  wretched  bronchitis  and  I  shall 
require  someone  to  nurse  me.  Jane  is  so  rough,  she 
burnt  me  dreadfully  with  those  plasters  last  year  ; 
and  she  makes  such  awful  beef  tea,  it  is  quite  un¬ 
drinkable.  Now,  I  noticed  Eiley  Deane  put  a  plaster 
on  Lady  Bewdley,  and  she  was  most  careful  in  doing 
it — most  careful. 

“  I  have  also  observed  that  she  will  stand  any 
amount  of  bullying  and  never  answers  ;  that  will 
suit  me  exactly — exactly.  Yes,  I  will  marry  her — 
yes.  I  know  she  is  obstinate,  very  obstinate.  I  saw 
that  when  engaging  her  as  nurse  ;  but  when  she  is 
my  wife  I  can  easily  knock  that  on  the  head — 
easily. 

“  Now,  let  me  see,  I  think  I  had  better  settle  it 
with  her  to-day.  Lady  Bewdley  was  telling  me 
yesterday  that,  now  she  is  able  to  get  about  the  house 
again,  she  really  does  not  require  her  any  longer  as  a 
nurse,  but  is  keeping  her  on  for  a  time  as  she  finds 
her  useful  in  many  ways.  Well,  her  ladyship  is 
rather  a  changeable  sort  of  party  and  might  send 
Miss  Deane  away  at  any  moment ;  so  all  things  con¬ 
sidered  I  think  it  is  decidedly  best  to  speak  to  her 
to-day. 

“  I  might  do  better  of  course — a  very  great  deal 
better ;  I  should  rather  think  so,  indeed  !  I  flatter 
myself  that  Dr.  Curum  could  marry  the  best  lady  in 
the  land  if  he  felt  so  disposed;  buc  women  are  so 
dreadfully  useless — dreadfully  useless  ;  it  is  not  one 
in  a  thousand  that  can  cook  a  dinner  or  make  a 
plaster  properly  !  Now,  I  think  Miss  Deane  can. 
She  is  nothing  to  look  at,  in  fact  I  consider  her 
awfully  plain  ;  looks  horribly  anaemic,  and  in  that 
black  dress  she  always  wears,  reminds  me  of  a  mute 
at  a  funeral ;  but  she  is  a  good  nurse  and  that  is  the 
principal  thing.  I  have  still  got  a  mark  upon  my 
chest  where  that  wretched  Jane  burnt  me  with  a 
mustard  plaster,  and  one  night  she  gave  me  lamp  oil 
to  take  instead  of  castor  oil — ugh  !  Yes,  I  really 
must - ” 

The  sentence  was  never  completed,  for  at  this 
moment  he  was  rudely  awakened  from  his  day 
dreams  by  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog,  which  had 
come  through  the  open  gate,  springing  upon  him, 
knocking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  his  matri¬ 
monial  projects  out  of  his  head  for  the  time  being. 

“Down,  Carlo,  down  !”  called  a  voice  from  the 
road,  and  Lord  Bewdley  made  his  appearance  at  the 
gate.  His  stern  features  relaxed  into  a  smile  at  the 
discomfiture  of  the  little  doctor  who  puffed  and 
blowed  as  he  fumbled  for  his  pipe  and  brought  the 
red  handkerchief  energetically  to'work.  ,» 

“  Good  day  to  you,  my  lord.  Carlo  is  rough,  but 
well  meaning — well  meaning.  Beautiful  day,  is  it 
not,  though  warm — rather  warm.” 

“  Yes,  you  appear  to  find  it  warm,  Doctor.  Carlo 
and  I  have  been  taking  advantage  of  the  fine  day  and 
have  had  a  ten  miles'  walk.  We  are  homeward 
bound  now.” 

“  Ten  miles  ?  Oh  yes,  very  nice — very  !  You  say 
you  are  going  home ;  will  you  kindly  tell  her  lady¬ 
ship  that  I  shall  be  round  at  the  Manor  some  time 
before  dinner  ?  Also,  tell  Miss  Deane  that  I  particu¬ 
larly  wish  to  speak  to  her— very  particularly.” 

“  Miss  Deane  is  no  longer  on  duty  as  nurse  you 
know,  Doctor  ;  she  is  acting  more  as  Lady  Bewdley’s 
companion.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  that,  my  lord ;  I  know  that 
perfectly  well.  What  I  want  to  say  to  her  is  not 
about  nursing — at  least,  not  in  connection  with  Lady 
Bewdley.” 

The  little  Doctor  tried  to  look  mysterious. 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ”  he  laughed.  “  It's  a  little  surprise. 
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my  lord— a  little  surprise  for  everyone!  Eiley 
herself  included!  You  will  know  very  soon— very 
soon  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  you  will  all  be  delighted- 
delighted  !  ” 

Lord  Bewdley  (who  was  one  of  the  cool  and 
collected  sort  of  humanity)  thought  he  had  never 
seen  the  Doctor  look  so  objectionably  moist  as  he  did 
at  that  moment ;  he  appeared  to  be  oozing  with 
delight  ! 

“  Well,  I  must  be  moving,  Doctor.  I  will  deliver 
your  messages.  Goodbye  for  the  present.  Now 
Carlo,  old  man  !  ” 

Lord  Bewdley  walked  rapidly  along  the  road  for 
some  distance  thinking  of  what  Dr.  Curum  had  just 
said. 

“What  can  he  have  to  say  to  her,"  he  thought. 

“  Wants  her  to  go  and  nurse  some  other  patient  of 
his,  I  suppose.  It  is  quite  absurd  ;  as  a  doctor  he 
ought  to  know  better.  The  girl  is  much  too  delicate 
to  go  out  nursing ;  she  looks  more  as  if  she  required 
a  nurse  herself.  It  is  like  his  impudence  too,  calling 
her  ‘  Eiley  ’ ;  what  right  has  he  to  speak  of  her  by  her 
Christian  name  ?  How  I  do  dislike  that  man !  His 
conceit  is  insufferable  !  It  cannot  be  that  he  means 
to — bah !  the  idea  is  absurd  !  Anyhow,  I  shall  not 
tell  her  that  he  is  coming  ;  it  will  be  a  charity  to  the 
poor  girl.” 

To  have  said  that  Lord  Bewdley  was  in  love  with 
Eiley  Deane  at  this  time  would  not  have  been 
correct ;  he  was  not  in  love,  but  he  was  very  much 
interested  in  her  ;  the  sad,  pale  face  seemed  to  have 
a  great  attraction  for  him,  and  he  could  not  he’p 
pitying  the  lonely  girl  who  was  so  patient  with  his 
irritable  step-mother. 

He  was  still  thinking  of  Eiley  and  wondering 
what  the  Doctor  could  really  want  to  say  to  her, 
when  Carlo  turned  down  a  lane  which  was  a  near 
cut  to  the  Manor. 

“This  way,  old  man!”  called  Lord  Bewdley. 
“  No  near  cuts  to-day.” 

But  Carlo  did  not  return,  so  he  stood  and  whistled 
for  him.  Still  he  did  not  come.  Getting  impatient 
he  started  to  continue  his  walk  alone,  thinking  the 
dog  had  made  for  home  along  the  nearer  way.  He 
had  not  gone  far  before  he  heard  Carlo  baying,  but 
took  no  notice,  not  attaching  any  importance  to  it. 
Suddenly  the  dog  came  bounding  along  the  road  up 
to  his  master  and  brought  him  to  a  standstill  by 
taking  hold  of  his  coat  ;  looked  up  into  his  face  and 
barked,  then  ran  back  towards  the  lane ;  looked 
back  at  his  master  and  then  disappeared  down  the 
lane,  and  his  voice  sounded  through  the  air  howling 
dismally. 

“Funny,”  muttered  Lord  Bewdley.  “  Carlo  doe 
not  generally  make  a  fuss  about  nothing.  I  wonder 
if  anything  is  wrong  down  the  lane.” 

He  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment  looking  along 
the  road,  when  Carlo  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
lane  the  second  time,  so  he  decided  to  go  and  see 
what  it  was  the  dog  wanted.  Directly  he  saw  his 
master  coming  towards  him  he  dashed  down  the 
lane  and  once  again  started  baying. 

Lord  Bewdley  followed  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
found  him  sitting  at  the  side  of  the  road  before  the 
prostrate  body  of  a  woman.  She  was  lying  upon 
her  face,  and  a  small  stream  of  blood  which  trickled 
from  her  head  showed  Lord  Bewdley  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  case  of  drunkenness  as  he  had  at  first 
supposed.  Carlo  licked  the  hand  of  the  woman  as 
it  lay  upon  the  ground  at  her  side,  then  looked  up 
into  his  master’s  face  and  whined  piteously. 

“  This  seems  a  bad  job,  old  man.  Let’s  turn  the 
poor  thing  over  and  see  what  we  can  do.”  So  saying, 
Lord  Bewdley  gently  turned  her  over. 

“Eiley  Deane!  murdered!”  he  gasped,  turning 
deadly  white.  Then,  stooping  quickly,  he  raised  her 
on  one  arm  and  placed  a  hand  over  her  heart. 
“  Thank  Heaven,  she  still  lives  !” 

The  blood  was  flowing  from  a  wound  on  her  right 
temple.  Dipping  his  handkerchief  into  a  little 
stream  which  ran  at  the  side  of  the  lane,  Lord 
Bewdley  bathed  the  wound  with  the  cool  water  until 
the  blood  ceased  flowing,  then  tied  the  handkerchief 
gently  over  the  wound.  But  the  white  face  showed 
no  signs  of  returning  consciousness. 

“What  is  to  be  done,”  he  said,  looking  despair¬ 
ingly  at  Carlo  as  if  the  faithful  fellow  might  suggest 
something.  “  It  is  two  miles  to  the  Manor,  and  one 
to  ‘  The  Horseshoes  ’  ;  I  think  I  had  better  go  there 
for  assistance.”  Then  looking  at  the  pale  face  that 
lay  against  his  shoulder  :  "  But  I  cannot  leave  her 
here  alone.  Good  heavens,  how  cold  she  is !”  he 


cried,  feeling  the  small  white  hand  that  lay  so  help¬ 
lessly  at  her  side.  “  And  I  have  not  a  drop  of 
brandy  or  anything  to  give  her.  I  must  go  to  the 
inn,  it  will  not  take  long.  Here,  Carle,  old  man  ; 
mount  guard !  Do  not  let  anyone  touch  or  come 
near  her  whilst  I  am  gone.” 

The  Newfoundland  seemed  to  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  what  was  required  of  him  and  took  up  his 
position  at  the  side  of  Eiley,  looking  very  sagacious 
and  not  a  little  formidable. 

Lord  Bewdley  patted  the  black  and  white  head 
of  his  favourite  and  saying,  “  That's  right !  now 
mind  you  fly  at  anyone  who  attempts  to  touch  her,” 
started  running  towards  the  inn  as  fast  as  he  could. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Questions  add  AnsoieRS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Lime  Trees  and  Daffodils. — M.  M’Laren :  We 
quite  admit  that  Lime  trees  may  often  be  found 
thriving  in  damp  situations,  but  the  conditions  in 
which  their  roots  may  be  found  will  often  show 
something  that  will  account  for  their  healthy  and 
vigorous  condition.  We  have  seen  tall  and  stately 
Lime  trees  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  in  your  county, 
but  farther  north.  On  the  side  next  the  lake  they  got 
unlimited  moisture,  but  in  the  other  direction  they 
were  in  moderately  dry  ground,  and  relatively  very 
fertile  in  character.  It  is  just  possible  that  your 
trees  are  starving  in  relatively  poor  soil.  If  so,  we 
advise  you  to  top  dress  them  heavily,  if  possible, 
with  old  potting  bench  material,  leaf  mould,  and 
farmyard  manure,  or  that  from  Melon  beds,  etc.  As 
far  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  catalogues,  Narcissus 
bicolor  Horsfieldii  is  described  as  having  white 
segments  and  a  golden-yellow  or  rich  yellow  trumpet. 
Nowhere  have  we  seen  it  described  as  snow-white, 
which  would  certainly  be  an  error  In  one  case  N. 
bicolor  grandis  is  described  as  pure  white,  but  that 
may  be  open  to  doubt. 

Names  of  Plants.- — H.  J . :  i,  Ilex  Aquifolium 
Silver  Queen ;  2,  Chimonanthus  fragrans  grandi- 
florus  ;  3,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii. — I.  C. :  1,  Serico- 
graphis  Ghiesbreghtii ;  2,Eranthemum  nervosum;  3, 
Pellionia  pulchra ;  4,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans ;  5, 
Asplenium  longissimum.— T.  M.  :  1,  Selaginella 

uncinata;  2,  Pteris  hastata  macrophylla  ;  3,  Gymno- 
gramme  schizophylla ;  4,  Asplenium  fontanum  ;  5, 
Nephrodium  cicutarium  ;  6,  Pteris  palmata. — R.  M. 
1,  Berberis  Aquifolium;  2,  Garrya  elliptica. 

Forcing  Strawberries. — A.  R.  C.\  For  the 
earliest  work,  few,  if  any,  will^beat  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury.  It  bears  hard  forcing  better  than 
most  other  well-known  and  tried  kinds,  and  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  flavour.  The  fruits,  however,  are  only 
moderate  in  size  compared  with  many  of  the  large 
and  recently  introduced  kinds  ;  so  that  if  you  have 
an  ambition  for  size,  you  will  have  to  thin  out  the 
young  fruits  all  the  more  severely,  and  that,  too,  soon 
after  they  are  set.  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  dry  and  as  airy  as  you  can  while  the  plants 
are  in  blossom,  and  assist  the  setting  of  the  flowers 
with  a  camel’s  hair  brush.  Royal  Sovereign,  amongst 
new  kinds,  gives  great  promise  for  early  work,  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  Stevens’  Wonder. 

American  Blight. — Inquirer'.  Yes,  certainly,  the 
present  is  an  excellent  time  to  attempt  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  this  pest.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  away  all 
rough  bark  round  the  wounds,  and  burn  the  scrapings. 
Then  get  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  petroleum  well 
stirred  all  the  time  you  are  using  it— or  better  still, 
make  an  emulsion  of  the  same  by  boiling  it.  Get  a 
half-worn  painter’s  brush  and  scrub  the  wounds  with 
this  preparation  working  it  well  into  every  crack  and 
crevice  of  the  bark. 

Communications  Received. — Lover  of  the  Begonia, 
next  week — J.  G.  Pettinger. — Robt.  J.  Hamill. — A. 
D.  W. — C.  B. — R.  H. — C. — T.  M. — Jas.  Hardy.— 
W.  T.— A.  G.— J.  M.— C.  M.  Thomson. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED- 

J  Carter  &  Co.,  237,  238  and  97,  High  Holborn, 
London. — Carter’s  Seed  Catalogue  1896. 

H.  Shoesmith,  Claremont  Nursery,  Woking. — 
List  of  Choice  Chrysanthemums. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Sutton’s  Amateur's 
Guide  in  Horticulture  for  1896. 

Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  Scotland. — Amateurs’ 
Gardening  Guide,  1896. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea. — Catalogue  of  Seeds,  &c.,  for  1896. 

Edward  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — - 
Webbs'  Spring  Catalogue,  1896. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Complete 
Catalogue  of  their  own  grown  Kentish  Perfect 
Golden  Seeds. 

Chr.  Lorenz,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Lorenz's  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  for  owners  of  gardens,  amateur  and 
professional. 

Herb  &  Wulle,  Naples,  Italy. —  General  Seed 
Trade  List. 

Dobbie  &  Go.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  and  Orpington, 
Kent. — Dobbie's  Catalogue  and  Competitors'  Guide. 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  d  t.  d. 

Apples . per  bnshel  20  36 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 

per  barrel  13  o  17  o 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs. 30  0 


S.  d.  s.  d 

Grapes,  per  lb.  ......  10  20 

Pine-apples. 

—St.  Mlohael's  each  26  80 
Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

i.  d.  t.  d.  1.  d. 


ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  2  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  4 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve  2  6 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  o  1 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  203 

Celery . per  bundle  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  6  o  18 
Endive,  French,  djz.  1  6 


3  0 

o  6 
3  0 


Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Seakale...per  basket  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  2  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 

I  Turnips . per  bun.  0  3 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  d.  s.  d 

Arum  Lilies,  I2blms.  30  80 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  20  30 
Bouvardlas,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations  doz.blms.  16  30 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  blms.  10  40 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bchs.  30  60 
Euoharls  ...per  doz  30  50 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  26  40 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  40  Go 
Lilium  lancifolium 

per  doz.  20  30 
LUlum  longiflorum 

per  doz.  30  60 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  sprays  10  26 
Mzrguerltes,  12  bun.  16  30 
MaidenhalrFern,i2bs.4  060 
Mimosa  or  Acacia 

2  0 


s.  d 
0  G 
4  O 

I  6 

0  6 


2  9 

2  3 
0  9 

s.  d 


s.  d. 

Parme  Violet  (French) 

per  bunch  3  0 
Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  0  6 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2  0 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  1  o 
„  Tea, white,  doz.  1  6 

„  Niels  .  3  0 

,,  Safrano 
(English),  doz.  .. 

Pink  Roses  (French) 

Smilax,  per  bunch  .. 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  . 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms . 0 

Violets,  doz.  bunches  1 
„  Czar  (French) 

per  bch.  ...20  30 
„  Victoria  (Fnch) 

doz.  bch....  1626 
White  Lilac  (French 

per  bunch  3650 


2  0 

2  6 

3  6 


4  O 

1  o 
4  ° 

2  o 

2  6 
6  o 

4  ° 

3  6 
6  0 


60  90 


0  6 
2  6 


(French)  per  bch.  1  o 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  50  90 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 

1.  d.  t.  d.  i.  d.  1.  d 

Evergreens, lnvar.doz  6  0  24  0 


Aibor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

„  specimen  30  50 
Chrysansthemums 

doz.  pots  4  o 
Chrysanthemums 

single  plants  1  6 
Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...9  0  15 
Dtacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  o  30 


9  0 


2  o 
o 


Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferus,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  1  o 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 

Liliums,  various  doz.  18  o  30  o 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  40  60 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz. 6  0  12  o 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  go 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0 


5  ° 


15  0 
63  o 


Dracaena  vlridls.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz. 9  0  24  0  Solanum,  per  doz.  ...8  0  15  0 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  o  18  0 

Prices  for  flowers  used  for  Christmas  Church  decorations 
varied  much  during  this  week. _ 
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VEITCH’S  GENUINE  SEEDS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

SEED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896 

Has  now  been  posted  to  all  their  Customers. 

If  anyone  has  failed  to  receive  the  same,J.  V.  <S>  Sons,  on  receiving  information ,  will  he  pleased 

to  forward  a  duplicate  copy,  post  free. 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


-£01  Seeds  Carriage  Free. 


SEAKALE. 

Extra  strong,  for  Forcing ;  also  smaller  size  for 
Planting.  Samples  and  prices  on  application. — H.  B 
MAY,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  294. 


"  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


flU  TfLrW. 

Edited  by  J  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  JAN.  yth,  1836. 


SUPERIOR  GARDEN 


SEEDS, 


DICKSON,  BROWN  &  TAIT’S 

New  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  VEGETABLE  and 

FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now  published,  and  may  he  had  free  on  application. 

A  Copy  has  been  posted  to  each  of  their  Customers;  should  anyone  not  have  received 
it  they  will  be  pleased  to  forward  another  copy. 


ROYAL  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 


SPRING 


CATALOGUE 

FOR  1896. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Three 
Coloured  Plates(lllustrating  Flowers) 
and  hundreds  of  Engravings.  Also 
containing  complete  Cultural  In¬ 
structions,  List  of  Novelties,  <&c.,  &c. 
NOW  READY,  POST  FREE,  Is. 

Which  may  be  deducted  off  subsequent  Orders. 


SEEDSMEN  BY  ROYAL  WARRANTS, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


TEG01A  SMITHII. 

The  Finest  New  Flowering  Plant,  as  easily 
managed  as  a  Chrysanthemum.  It  produces  in 
autumn  large  heads  of  brilliant  red  and  yellow 
blossoms. 

New  Seed  of  all  Seedsmen. 


ORCHIDS. 

^i,ean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

ways  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Eiotlc  Bursaries,  CHELTEHHAM. 


Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 

Gold  IVIedal 
Chrysanthemums 

My  Novelties  for  1896,  helped  materially  to  win 
forme,  during  the  past  season,  THREE  GOLD 
IVIEDALS,  and  the  President's  Prize  of  the  N.C  S. 
These,  together  with  the  Varieties  raised  by  Mr.  C. 
E.  Shea,  Mr.  H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  and  other  raisers, 
which  I  shall  distribute,  will  be  the  finest  set  ever 
introduced  in  one  Season. 

My  Supplementary  List,  containing  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  above,  and  other  Novelties  of  the  Season, 
j  is  now  in  the  press,  and  can  be  had  post  free  on 
j  application.  Customers  will  receive  a  copy  of  this 
when  it  is  ready. 

My  Chrysanthemum  Guide. 

The  most  complete  work  on  Culture,  post  free, 
eight  stamps. 

Also  in  preparation,  the 

Chrysanthemum 

Album, 

by  H.  J.  Jones,  containing  36  illustrations  of  New 
Chrysanthemums,  from  Photographs.  Every  grower 
should  possess  a  copy,  as  this  will  enable  him  to 
select  varieties  from  the  actual  representation  of  the 
flowers.  This  valuable  work  will  be  produced  at 
great  cost  and  can  be  obtained  of  the  author,  post 
free,  2/6  each. 

H.  <J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

GRAPE  VINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines,  suitable 
for  fruitiog  in  pots  and  planting  vineries. 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 


THE  VINEYARD  &  NUR8ERIE8, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

&RGHSD  Cultivation . 

npiIE  AMATEUR  ORCHID  CULTIVATOR’S  GUIDE 
BOOK.  2nd.  edition,  by  H.  A.  Burberry,  Orchid 
grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  41 
Coloured  Orchids  and  other  beautiful  illustrations.  The 
Gardener’s  Magazine: — ''A  work  at  once  inexpensive 
and  thoroughly  trustworthy.”  Price  5/- ;  post  free.  5/6. 
From  the  publishers,  Blake  &  Mackenzie,  Liverpool,  or 
the  author,  Ethel  House.  King’s  Heath,  Birmingham. 


£?AST  DEVON  IN  mid-winter.  — The  snow 

’  which  is  generally  supposed  to  prevail 
at  Christmas,  did  not  come,  so  that  the 
winter  can  hardly  be  considered  typical,  as 
the  story  goes.  The  bitterly  cold  east  winds 
which  attested  their  presence  everywhere 
last  week,  gradually  decreased  in  intensity, 
giving  place  to  rain  and  fogs  every  day, 
more  or  less.  Mild  and  wet  weather  is  con¬ 
sidered  unhealthy  by  people  generally,  but 
all  the  same  the  inhabitants  of  Devon  prefer 
it  to  snow,  which  incommodes  almost 
everybody.  The  open  winter  has  been  very 
favourable  to  outdoor  gardening  of  all  kinds, 
so  that  planting  and  other  works  are  progres¬ 
sing  favourably  and  expeditiously.  The 
visitor  who  sojourns  in  East  Devon  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  finds  himself  in  an  un¬ 
dulating  and  hilly  country,  well  watered 
everywhere,  and  much  wooded  in  places, 
so  that  the  landscape  is  varied  and  beautiful 
so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  from  the  hill¬ 
tops  to  the  abrupt  and  red  cliffs  of  the  sea¬ 
shore,  for  the  white  cliffs  of  Old  England 
terminate  at  Lyme  Regis,  justoverthe  border 
in  Dorset.  The  old  red  sandstone  formation 
determines  many  of  the  physical  aspects  of 
the  country  here  and  also  the  character  of 
the  vegetation  to  a  great  extent.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  retains  the  heavy 
rains,  so  that  much  of  the  land  at 
present  appears  in  a  very  wet  condi¬ 
tion.  The  prevailing  winds  come  from  the 
south-west,  laden  with  moisture  from  the 
English  Channel  and  the  Atlantic,  so  that 
the  climate  is  always  more  moist  than  in 
the  London  district.  All  this  tells  upon  the 
vegetation,  and  gives  it  much  of  its  peculiar 
character.  The  fogs,  however,  consisting 
merely  of  vapour,  are  in  no  way  injurious 
to  vegetation. 

The  subsoil  must  lie  damp  at  most 
periods  of  the  year,  and  that,  combined  with 
the  atmospheric  moisture,  no  doubt  largely 
determines  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  ■*- 
fruit  trees  in  orchards,  which  are  mostly 
varieties  of  Apples  suitable  only  for  the 
production  of  cider.  Red  Winter  Bitter 
Sweet  and  one  of  the  Reinettes,  seem  to  be 
amongst  the  most  popular  varieties  in  this 
part  of  Devon.  The  treesare  to  a  great  extent 
covered  with  moss  and  lichens,  the  result  of 
the  above-named  conditions.  The  drainage 
of  the  land  and  planting  fresh  portions  of  it 
should  do  much  to  remedy  this  state  of 
matters.  Afewgrowershaveadopted modern 
tactics  by  making  plantations  of  good  varie¬ 
ties  of  Apples  suitable  for  market  purposes, 
and  this  feature  will  no  doubt  be  largely 
developed  if  facilities  for  the  transmission  of 
fruit  to  various  parts  of  the  country  are 
adopted  bythe  railway  companies  according 
totheexample  set  by  the  Great  Eastern  Rail¬ 
way,  as  recorded  by  us  a  week  or  two  ago. 

For  the  present  we  content  ourselves  in 
looking  at  the  outward  aspects  of  the 
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country  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view  ; 
but  while  on  the  road  cannot  resist  turning 
aside  for  a  moment  now  and  again  when 
objects  of  interest  confront  us.  At  Hayes 
Barton,  for  instance,  is  the  birthplace  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted,  according  to  the  general  belief,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Potato  and  Tobacco. 
Six  or  seven  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Hayes  Barton  we  come  upon  Nutwell 
Court,  where  the  great  Elizabethan  admiral, 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  was  born.  The  old- 
fashioned  place  still  looks  peacefully  over 
the  River  Exe.  While  traversing  the 
country  in  the  space  between  these  two 
places  by  the  sea  coast  route  several  rural 
villages  are  passed,  including  Budleigh  and 
Budleigh  Salterton,  with  the  noble  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  at  Bicton, 
on  the  right.  The  mildness  of  the  season  is 
showing  itself  in  the  budding  of  Lilacs, 
Honeysuckle,  Camellias,  and  other  subjects 
in  the  open  air.  The  Camellias  are  deve¬ 
loping  both  their  leaf  and  flower  buds.  At 
Budleigh  several  large  plants  of  Passiflora 
caerulea  are  covered  with  fruit  in  various 
stages  of  development,  and  very  effective  it 
is  when  ripe.  Pyrus  japonica  and  the  com¬ 
mon  Laurustinus  are  in  full  bloom,  and  as 
showy  as  they  might  be  at  the  end  of 
March.  The  Strawberry  tree  is  still  flower¬ 
ing,  and  the  Fiery  Thorn  is  laden  with 
orange-red  fruit.  Various  wild  flowers  are 
blooming  by  the  wayside,  and  the  Gorse 
forms  masses  of  golden  bloom  in  many 
places. 

Near  Bystock  the  wayfarer  becomes 
interested  in  the  remains  of  the  church  of  St. 
John  in  the  Wilderness,  of  which  only  the 
tall,  square,  Ivy-covered  tower  remains,  but 
which  is  preserved  and  put  to  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was  of  Norman  origin  and  there¬ 
fore  very  ancient.  Of  the  private  and  other 
establishments  we  visited  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  on  a  future  occasion.  On 
reaching  the  thriving  town  of  Exmouth, 
situated  on  the  sloping  ground  facing  the 
estuary  of  the  Exe,  we  had  more  evidence 
of  the  genial  nature  of  the  climate  even 
compared  with  that  of  London,  where 
practically  we  have,  as  yet,  had  no  real 
winter.  The  villa  gardens  are  cheerful  with 
evergreen  subjects,  including  Conifers,  and 
in  many  cases  lively  with  blossom.  The 
Laurustinus  is  very  extensively  employed, 
and  well  rewards  the  owners  at  this  time. 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  bright  with  its 
yellow  flowers  on  many  walls  of  houses,  and 
walls  of  all  ages  are  draped  with  Ivy,  laden 
with  flowers  or  fruit.  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla  is  also  used  to  excellent  purpose  in 
covering  the  walls  and  fences.  The  dark 
green  foliage  makes  a  fine  setting  for  the 
red  berries.  Here,  again,  the  Passion  Flower 
is  fruiting  freely  on  the  beautiful  modern 
villas.  Amongst  Conifers,  none  is  more 
popular  than  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  which 
forms  beautiful  pyramidal  trees.  Pinus 
insignis  is  also  truly  a  seaside  tree,  and 
some  grand  specimens  may  here  be  noted. 
Other  species  of  Cypress  are  also  plentiful, 
as  are  the  dwarfer  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
same  group.  A  recent  addition  to  the 
adornment  of  the  town  was  the  planting  of 
various  trees  along  the  esplanade,  including 
several  species  of  Poplar,  Horse  Chestnuts, 
and  others,  but  singularly  enough  the  Plane 
was  not  included.  They  are  so  near  the 
sea  wall  that  the  spray  must  wash  over 
them  at  times  when  the  sea  is  rough  and 
the  tide  high.  The  tradesmen  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  trees  to  the  town  may  have  been 
guided  in  making  the  selection  by  drawing 
inferences  from  the  trees  which  are  thriving 
a  short  distance  away.  These  include  the 
Oak,  the  Black  Poplar,  the  Elm,  Maple, 
and  others  of  that  class. 

Little  need  be  said  with  regard  to  Christ¬ 
mas  customs,  but  frequent  reference  is 


made  here  to  the  fact  that  the  Mistleto  is 
seldom  if  ever  found  growing  in  Devon,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  numerous  orchards  of 
Apple  trees.  The  supply  comes  from 
Hereford,  where  the  orchards  are  largely 
infested  with  the  parasite.  The  burning  of 
the  ashen  faggot  is  still  practised  to  some 
extent,  and  affords  cheap  amusement  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  while,  the 
older  ones  look  on  with  sceptical  com¬ 
placence,  and  pay  little  regard  to  the 
messages  or  auguries  which  the  crackling 
and  popping  of  the  logs  are  or  rather  were 
supposed  to  portend. 

• - -i* - 

Lime  rubble  for  Stone  Fruits— Old  mortar  or  lime 
rubbish  is  highly  beneficial  to  Peach,  Nectarine, 
Cherry,  and  Plum  trees.  Fork  some  of  this  at  once 
near  the  roots. 

Fruit  Culture  of  every  species  will  also  play  an 
important  part  in  the  Berlin  Gardening  Industry 
during  the  present  year,  and  the  -whole  exhibition 
promises  to  be  a  very  great  and  lasting  success. 

The  death  is  announced  at  St  George’s,  Maryland, 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Fairley,  an  eminent  transatlantic 
horticultural  expert.  The  deceased,  who  carried  on 
business  in  Maryland  for  a  number  of  years,  was  a 
native  of  Edinburgh, 

Landscape  Gardening  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition. — 
Some  eighty  firms  in  Berlin  and  environs  are  here 
represented  in  a  more  or  less  prominent  manner. 
About  half  of  the  ground  allotted  to  this  group  is 
claimed  by  the  tree  plantation  exhibitors  and  by  the 
landscape  gardeners. 

A  novel  scarecrow. — Lady  visitor  to  hostess:  "I 
have  been  looking  at  that  scarecrow  in  your  garden 
yonder  for  some  time  and  unless  my  eyes  have 
deceived  me  it  has  actually  moved  once  or  twice.” 
Hostess:  “  That's  not  a  scarecrow  ;  it's  my  gardener 
working  for  a  pound  a  week  and  cottage.” 

English  tennis  ground  atthe  Berlin  Exhibition,  1896. 
— A  splendid  park  of  1,900  square  metres  has  also 
been  skilfully  arranged  on  well-chosen  ground,  and 
several  prominent  gardeners  have  secured  a  large 
and  desirable  position  to  utilise  for  original  land¬ 
scape  gardens.  A  lawn  tennis  ground  in  true 
English  style  is  also  contemplated.  Flower  beds  of 
every  kind  will  please  the  visitor  by  their  rich  and 
variegated  hues,  whilst  the  great  profusion  of  Roses 
will  ched  their  delightful  fragrance  around  in  a 
truly  charming  and  artistic  manner. 

Ants  and  Orchids.— The  connection  between  these 
has  often  been  discussed  and  the  suggestion  advanced 
that  the  ants  constituted  a  protection  to  the  Orchids 
against  enemies,  but  late  investigations  have  led  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hart,  of  Trinidad  to  conclude  that  the  chief 
benefit  conferred  by  the  ants  is  that  of  providing  the 
mycelium  of  a  fungus  to  cover  the  roots  of  the  plant 
which  is  thus  enabled  to  take  up  food  otherwise  un¬ 
attainable.  The  ants  may  act  as  protectors  as  well, 
but  it  appears  almost  certain  that  the  fungus  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  material  accumulated  around  the  roots 
serves  the  much  more  important  purpose  of  feeding 
the  plant. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Orchids. — The  father 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  one  of  the 
first  public  men  to  take  up  the  flower.  The 
"Butterfly  Orchid  ”  is  a  most  striking  instance  of 
the  form  of  evolution  which  Darwin  termed  mimicry. 
Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  Governor  of  Trinidad,  sent  the 
first  specimens  to  Europe  in  1824,  presenting  them 
to  amateurs  and  nurserymen.  One  of  the  latter, 
Colville  of  Chelsea,  flowered  a  plant  next  season.  It 
was  ten  years  later,  perhaps,  that  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  strolling  through  his  crystal  palace  at  Chats- 
worth,  caught  sight  of  “the  Butterfly” — paused, 
studied  it,  and  resolved,  there  and  then,  to  search 
the  world  for  like  marvels.  He  sent  collectors  east 
and  west,  and  the  number  of  Orchids  named  after 
him  or  his  agents  is  enduring  evidence  of  his 
zeal. 


Trees  are  planted  in  about  one-third  of  the  streets 
of  Paris. 

The  Apricot  Crop  in  California  was  by  no  means  a 
good  one  last  season. 

A  seal  was  discovered  in  the  Thames  near  Rich¬ 
mond,  recently,  but  it  has  no  affinity  with  Solomon's 
Seal. — Snaggs. 

The  Wine  or  Kittul  Palm  of  India  grows  to  a  height 
of  50  ft.  or  60  ft.,  and  has  leaves  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  long. 
The  segments  of  the  leaves  are  so  cut  or  fashioned 
as  to  resemble  the  pinnules  of  the  Maidenhair 
Fern. 

Liquid  manure  for  fruit  trees. — Now  is  the  time  to 
apply  stimulants  in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure  to 
fruit  trees  that  have  been  exhausted  by  heavy  crops 
of  fruit ;  and  those  who  expect  crops  every  year  must 
not  leave  off  the  application  of  liquids  directly  the 
crop  is  gathered.  They  must  continue  it  to  fill  up 
the  buds  for  next  season’s  crop. 

Lord  Aberdeen  is  doing  very  well  with  his  farm  at 
Vernon  (B.C.).  Four  and  ahalf  tons  of  Strawberries 
were  sold  from  the  farm  this  season,  and  there  are 
twenty-seven  acres  of  Hops,  which,  it  is  estimated, 
will  produce  80,000  dollars.  There  are  also  twelve 
tons  of  Apples  on  the  farm  and  a  large  quantity  of 
Wheat. 

Shirley  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Southampton, 
on  Monday,  December  i6th,  the  president,  W.  F.  G. 
Sporange,  Esq.,  C.C.,  in  the  chair,  about  forty 
members  being  present.  Two  essays  had  been  sent 
in  “on  the  best  and  most  economical  method  of  heat¬ 
ing  a  greenhouse  and  stove."  Both  essayists  pro¬ 
nounced  in  favour  of  hot  water,  although  they 
differed  as  to  the  particular  pattern  of  boiler  to  be 
employed.  The  committee  awarded  the  first  prize 
to  Mr.  F.  L.  Morris,  The  Gardens,  Blighmount, 
Millrook.  A  discussion  upon  the  various  points 
raised  followed,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  both 
essayists  terminated  the  proceedings. 

Second  Viola  Conference  Report.— The  Viola  con¬ 
ference  held  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  on  May  29th  last,  was  noticed  in  our 
columns  at  the  time.  The  report  has  been  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  and  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing,  for  sixpence.  It  contains  the  papers  read  by 
Professor  Hillhouse  on  “  The  Genus  Viola"  ;  by  Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  on  “  Old  Violas"  ;  by  Mr.  E.  Burrell, 
on  “  Violas  that  do  well  in  Surrey  ”  ;  by  Dr.  Stuart, 
on  “  Newer  Varieties  of  the  Violetta  Type  "  ;  and  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  on  the  “  Winter  Treatment  of 
Violas.”  There  is  also  Mr.  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  the 
chairman's  opening  address  in  reference  to  Violas. 
The  history  of  Violas  in  the  past  and  the  review  of 
the  newer  ones  will  not  only  be  interesting  to  lovers 
of  this  class  of  plants,  but  useful  as  well  in  enabling 
them  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best  of  modern  im¬ 
provements. 

Supposed  New  British  Grass  — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  on  December  5th, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Druce  communicated  a  paper  on  a  new 
species  of  Bromus  in  Britain,  which  was  said  to 
differ  from  others  of  the  genus  in  its  inflorescence, 
having  single,  short,  stiff  pedicels  arising  alternately 
right  and  left  of  the  main  rachis.each  bearing  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity  three  to  five  sessile,  or,  in  some  cases,  shortly 
stalked  spikelets,  giving  an  interrupted  and  compact 
appearance  to  the  whole  inflorescence,  which  is  made 
up  of  two  rows  of  clustered  groups  of  three  to  five 
spikelets.  This  peculiar  feature  being  absent  in  its 
nearest  allies,  the  name  interruptus  was  proposed  to 
distinguish  it.  It  appeared  to  have  been  recognised 
by  Prof.  Hacket  as  Bromus  mollis  var  interrupta  ; 
but  Mr.  Druce  considered  that  it  was  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  entitled  to  specific  rank.  He  had 
found  it  growing  abundantly  in  a  field  of  A  etches 
near  Upton,  Berkshire;  and  specimens  have  been 
examined  from  Headington,  Oxford,  and  Dartford, 
Kent.  In  a  discussion  which  followed,  Dr.  O.  Stapf 
reviewed  the  literature  on  the  subject,  and  gave 
reasons  for  regarding  the  so  called  new  species  as  a 
sport,  abnormal  growth  of  Bromus  mollis.  Critical 
remarks  were  made  also  by  Mr.  H.  Groves  and  Mr. 
A.  B.  Rendle,  who  were  inclined  to  share  the  opinion 
of  the  last  speaker. 
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Mr.  John  Ruskin  is  not  ashamed  to  assist  his  gar¬ 
dener  in  making  a  bowling  green,  croquet  ground,  a 
rustic  bridge  over  a  waterfall,  and  stone  quay  at  the 
side  of  the  lake  near  his  residence  for  the  advantage 
of  his  family  who  row  across  the  lake  to  the  village. 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours. — According  to  all 
accounts  in  The  Florist's  Exchange,  there  are  row 
three  dwarf  white  Sweet  Peas  in  existence,  namely, 
Cupid,  which  originated  in  California  ;  Tom  Thumb 
in  Germany  ;  and  another  said  to  be  identical  with 
Cupid,  and  which  turned  up  in  a  field  of  an  ordinary 
white  variety  being  grown  for  an  English  firm  in 
the  South  of  France.  That  such  sports  should 
originate  in  three  countries  so  widely  separated,  and 
within  three  years  of  one  another,  is  something  re¬ 
markable.  All  three  are  identical. 

Prizes  to  amateur  gardeners.— At  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  by  The  National  Amateur 
Gardeners’  Association  on  the  i8th  ult.,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane,  the  honorary  secretary,  was  the  winner  of  the 
Society’s  Challenge  Cup,  with  eight  maximum 
awards  out  of  a  possible  twelve ;  also  of  the  Silver 
Medal  for  the  highest  aggregate  in  points  (highest 
possible)  from  May  to  September  ;  of  the  Bronze 
Medal  for  second  highest  aggregate  for  the  year, 
with  180  points  out  of  a  possible  192  ;  and  of  other 
prizes.  Mr.  W.  Dipper  won  the  Silver  Medal  for 
the  highest  aggregate  of  points  for  the  year,  with  182 
points  out  of  a  possible  192  ;  and  the  Bronze  Medal 
for  the  second  highest  aggregate  from  May  to 
September.  Other  medals  and  certificates  were 
awarded  to  deserving  competitors. 

- - — •*- - 

RIVERSIDE,  MORPETH. 

Few  gentlemen  in  the  north  of  England  have  done 
as  much  for  horticulture  as  E.  Hopper,  Esq.  During 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  his  plants  are  to  be 
seen  in  nearly  every  exhibition  tent  in  the 
district ;  the  result  being  that  he  has  secured 
many  of  the  leading  prizes  for  both  fruit  and 
plants.  The  dwelling  house  is  situated  in  one 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Morpeth.  It 
is  easily  distinguished  from  any  of  the  other 
houses,  as  the  window  facing  the  street  is  filled,  year 
in  and  year  out,  with  plants  in  flower.  Now, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  a  brilliant  display  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  ;  at  another  time  there  will  be  a  magnificent 
show  of  Orchids.  Passers-by  never  fail  to  find 
interest  in  the  floral  feast,  and  from  their  expressions 
of  admiration  they  must  thoroughly  enjoy  it. 

The  gardens  are  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the 
dwelling  house.  Passing  in  through  the  front 
entrance  the  first  house  reached  was,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  filled  with  Cinerarias,  and  a  better  lot  one 
would  not  wish  to  see.  All  the  plants  were  absolutely 
clean,  and  just  beginning  to  show  fine  heads  of 
flower.  Next  in  succession  comes  the  Croton  house, 
which  has  two  stages  running  its  whole  length  and  a 
pathway  down  the  centre.  On  the  left  Crotons  are 
staged,  comprising  many  fine  specimens  of  Mortii, 
C.  evansianum,  C.  Thomsonii,  C.  Hawkerii,  C. 
Warrenii,  C.  Aigburthense,  C.  undulatum,  &c.  &c. 
Standing  on  the  right  were  some  superb  Orchids  ;  I 
noticed  a  fine  specimen  of  Cypripedium  leeanum 
superbum,  with  several  fine  flowers,  and  a  grand 
plant  of  C.  lathamianum  with  some  superb  blooms. 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  several  plants  of  the 
following  in  flower : — viz.,  C.  Parishii,  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  ;  C.  chamberlainianum,  C.  Argus,  C.  Charles- 
worthii,  C.  elliottianum,  C.  rothschildianum, 
Saccolabium  giganteum,  &c.,  &c.  After  another 
advance  had  been  made,  the  show  house  is  reached, 
and  this,  for  the  season  of  the  year,  presented  a  very 
gay  appearance.  What  with  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Imantophyllums  and  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  the 
effect  was  indeed  a  very  pleasing  and  charming  one. 

Moving  forward  into  the  Cattleya  house,  I  found 
that  there  were  but  a  few  Cattleyas  in  bloom,  with 
the  exception  of  the  useful  autumn  and  winter¬ 
flowering  C.  labiata  ;  still  this  house  was  not  devoid 
of  bloom,  for  there  were  numerous  specimens  of 
Calantbe  Veitchii,  C.  lutea,  and  C.  vestita,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Euphorbia  Jacquiniaeflora,  Angraecum 
sesquipidale  and  Cattleya  bowringiana,  which  made 
a  very  interesting  and  pleasing  display.  The  next 
move  was  to  the  Odontoglossum  house,  in  which  I 
noted  a  very  fine  lot  of  O.  Alexandrae,  O.  Pescatorei, 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  &c. 

Besides  the  numerous  plant  houses  there  are  two 
Peach  houses — early  and  late — an  orchard  house. 
Fig  house,  and  two  vineries.  At  the  time  of  my 


visit  the  young  men  were  busily  engaged  washing 
them  down  and  getting  them  in  order  for  the  ensuing 
season.  The  last  house  entered  was  the  fernery  ; 
here  I  saw  some  fine  specimens  of  Davallia  Tyer- 
manii,  D.  fifiensis,  a  glorious  plant  measuring  not 
less  than  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  a  lovely  plant  of 
Adiantum  farleyense,  &c.,  &c.  Mr.  James  Wood, 
who  is  the  head  gardener,  is  devoted  to  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  a  visit  to  Riverside  proves  that  he  is  a 
skilful  and  able  gardener  of  no  mean  order. — 
J.  McNab. 

- -4- - 

PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET. 

Most  of  the  prominent  representatives  of  the  many 
estimable  firms  connected  with  the  important 
industries  catered  for  by  this  journal  have  at  some 
time  or  other  met  Mr.  Arthur  George  Martin, 
who  for  about  four  years  has  wielded  the  publisher’s 
baton  on  behalf  of  our  most  esteemed  contemporary, 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  all  will  regret  to  learn 
that  a  promising  career  in  this  direction  has  been 
mercilessly  cut  short  by  a  disease  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  fatal  in  our  English  climate.  After  consulta¬ 
tion  with  our  best  specialists  Mr.  Martin  has 
relinquished  his  position,  and  is  about  to  start  for 
the  Transvaal,  with  the  idea  of  bettering  his  health 
and  of  finding  some  congenial  occupation.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  our  friend  has  for  some  time  past  most 
carefully  studied  the  question  of  Greater  Britain 
from  a  commercial  aspect,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
may  now  find  opportunities  for  putting  his  researches 


and  conclusions  into  such  practical  shape  as  will 
enable  him  to  find  a  comfortable  living  amongst  our 
kin  o’er  the  Line.  His  connection  with  The  Gar¬ 
deners'  Chronicle  embraced  the  whole  of  his  business 
experience,  for  he  started  there  as  office  boy  and 
gradually  worked  up  till  in  1891  he  succeeded  Mr. 
William  Richards  as  chief  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ment.  We  can  quite  understand  the  difficulties  of 
following  such  a  predecessor  (whose  period  of  office 
extended  over  twenty  years),  especially  as  Mr. 
Martin  v  as  quite  the  youngest  man  in  the  kingdom 
to  hold  such  a  position,  but  we  have  recognised  that 
his  motto  is  "  thoroughness,”  whilst  his  capacity  for 
taking  the  initiative  is  closely  associated  with 
method  and  stability  ;  hence  the  paper  appears  to 
have  fully  held  its  own,  and  in  no  way  to  have 
suffered  during  his  period  of  supervision.  We  are 
confident,  therefore,  in  the  belief  that  any  enterprise 
in  which  he  may  engage  in  Africa  will  have  the 
benefits  of  a  happy  and  necessary  combination  of 
business  integrity,  intelligence,  and  stedfastness. 

In  1892  Mr.  Martin  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
his  former  leader,  and  his  business  and  domestic 
relationships  with  Mr.  Richards  and  the  family  led 
to  the  making  of  many  happy  acquaintances  with 
veterans  in  the  publishing  world,  notably  with  Mr. 
John  C.  Francis,  of  the  Athenaeum  whose  works 
and  influence  are  universally  known. 

Though  greatly  attached  to,  and  largely  absorbed 
in  his  work,  Mr.  Martin  still  found  opportunities  of 
enjoying  a  social  life,  and  the  principal  residents  of 
the  adjoining  suburbs  of  Battersea  and  Clapham 


much  deplore  their  loss  and  his  serious  illness,  and 
they  entertain  for  him  and  his  plucky  wife  (who,  de¬ 
spite  the  recent  loss  of  her  youngest  child,  has  been 
a  true  comforter,  able  nurse,  and  thorough  help 
mate)  nothing  but  heartfelt  sympathy  and  respect. 

We  learn  that  Mrs.  Martin  and  child  will  accom¬ 
pany  our  friend  in  his  exile,  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  the  next  New  Year  will  bring  to  us  from  the  land 
across  the  wave  good  tidings  of  improved  health 
and  unimpaired  happiness. 


BICTON,  DEVON. 

Mid-winter  is  not  the  best  time  to  see  the  beauty  of 
a  private  establishment  in  a  rural  district,  but  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  may  be  seen  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  at  Bicton,  Devon,  the  fine  residence  of  the  Hon. 
Mark  Rolle.  Fortunate  are  they  who  live  within 
easy  distance  of  this  beautiful  and  charming  resort 
in  the  summer  time,  for  it  is  kept  open  to  the  public 
for  two  days  a  week  through  the  kindness  of  the 
noble  and  magnanimous  owner.  One  day  last  week 
it  was  our  pleasure  to  inspect  the  gardens  and 
houses  situated  amidst  their  beautiful  surroundings 
of  tall  trees  of  many  kinds,  and  of  which  we  intend 
to  speak  in  a  future  issue. 

The  houses  had  been  subjected  to  a  great  depletion 
of  their  flowers,  which  had  been  cut  for  Christmas 
and  church  decorations,  yet  several  of  them  were 
still  very  bright  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  while 
others  contained  many  things  of  extreme  interest  and 
which  one  seldom  sees  in  modern  establishments. 
As  the  inspection  was  a  hasty  one,  we  shall  merely 
indicate  the  most  prominent  features  of  each  house, 
taking  them  mostly  in  the  order  with  which  we  were 
taken  to  them  by  Mr.  James  Mayne,  the  able, 
enthusiastic,  and  capable  gardener.  One  house  we 
passed  through  contained  a  good  quantity  of  Calanthe 
Veitchi,  with  a  few  plants  of  C.  vestita  oculata  lutea, 
Hippeastrum  aulicum,  and  others.  Near  by  was 
the  Camellia  house,  the  central  bed  of  which  was 
occupied  with  healthy  specimens,  12  ft.  high,  and 
planted  out.  Amongst  those  already  in  bloom  we 
noted  the  interesting  old  Camellia  japonica  with 
single  red  flowers  and  C.  j  alba  plena  ;  others  were 
finely  set  with  buds,  including  a  grand  specimen  of 
C.  reticulata,  whose  leaves  were  heavily  variegated 
with  yellow.  The  side  walls  were  also  covered  with 
Camel'ias. 

The  show  house  is  always  filled  with  flowering 
plants,  and  on  this  occasion  the  prominent  features 
were  a  fine  strain  of  Chinese  Primulas,  in  blue,  rose, 
vermilion,  white,  and  other  colours.  Cyclamens 
were  also  grown  in  quantity,  and  occupied  the  side 
benches  near  the  glass.  Both  these  classes  of  plants 
had  been  raised  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  strains. 
Other  plants  in  this  large  house,  which  is  in  two 
divisions,  include  Eupatorium  odoratum,  E. 
riparium,  Alonsoa  incisifolia,  Coronilla  glauca, 
Statice  profusa,  Libonia  floiibunda.  Pelargoniums, 
Roman  Hyacinths,  and  Richardia  africana.  The 
latter  is  well  grown  in  pots  by  Mr.  Mayne.  A  fine 
lot  of  Freesias  is  stood  near  the  glass  on  a  shelf,  and 
the  flower  scapes  are  now  being  thrown  up. 
Bouvardias,  Poinsettias,  Choisya  ternata,  Azalea 
Deutsche  Perle,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  and  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums  depending  from  the  roof  serve 
to  give  variety  and  render  the  house  gay.  Nertera 
depressa  still  bears  its  red  berries.  We  noted  a 
plant  of  the  above-named  Odontoglossum  now 
throwing  up  a  second  spike  from  the  same  pseudo¬ 
bulb.  ‘ 

From  here  we  passed  into  a  Mushroom  house 
unheated  by  artificial  means,  but  which  was  carrying 
a  splendid  crop  of  the  popular  esculent  from  a  bed 
which  had  been  spawned  with  Johnson's  spawn  on 
November  16th  last.  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  were 
also  coming  on  here. 

Passing  to  another  part  of  the  garden  we  came  to 
a  fine  piece  of  sward  in  front  of  the  Palm  house,  and 
here  we  noted  some  grand  bushes  of  Bambusa 
falcata  and  B.  Metake — graceful  masses  of  a  verdant 
green.  Very  interesting  were  two  fine  specimens  of 
Beaucarnia  (Nolina)  longifolia,  which  flowered  finely 
last  summer.  They  stand  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and  have 
the  stem  thatched  with  straw,  but  are  otherwise  un¬ 
protected.  Lilium  giganteum  also  flowered,  and  is 
new  ripening  seed  on  a  stem  8  ft.  high.  On  the  walls 
around  here,  are  fine  specimens  of  the  Trumpet 
Honeysuckle,  the  Banksian  and  Macartney  Roses, 
Magnolia  fuscata  still  loaded  with  flower  buds  in 
great  numbers,  and  which  has  been  flowering  since 
May  last.  One  of  the  largest  and  oldest  specimens 
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of  Wistaria  sinensis  climbs  over  the  houses,  and 
appears  on  more  than  one  front.  The  main  stem  is 
of  enormous  thickness. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  Palm  bouse  is  kept 
about  a  temperature  of  45°.  Here  we  noted  a  tall 
and  huge  mass  of  Philodendron  pinnatifolium,  with 
large,  -  deeply-cut  leaves.  Passiflora  racemosa 
Loudoni  is  still  flowering,  and  differs  from  the  type 
in  having  darker  flowers  with  a  white  instead  of  a 
purple  corona.  Callicarpa  purpurea,  planted  out 
and  8  ft.  high,  is  now  bearing  a  large  quantity  of 
purple  berries.  Tall  plants  of  Alpinia  mutica  are 
still  producing  flowers.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Hedycium  gardnerianum  lives  in  the  open  air 
alongside  of  Erythrina  Crista-galli.  Highly  inter¬ 
esting  are  two  grand  specimens  of  Areca  Baueri,  with 
tall  green  stems  and  fine  heads,  such  as  it  seldom  is 
our  lot  to  see.  Dracaena  latifolia  bears  very 
numerous  crowns  of  its  broad,  leathery,  dark  green 
leaves  on  a  stem  about  3  ft.  high.  Bananas  planted 
out  in  the  centre  of  the  house  are  now  fruiting.  On 
the  front,  against  the  glass,  Cereus  hexagonus  runs 
up  to  a  great  height.  The  back  wall  is  covered  with 
a  specimen  of  Hibiscus  sinensis  and  another  of  the 
semi-double  H.  s.  Lambertii.  The  Shaddock 
(Citrus  decurrana)  is  an  unfamiliar  occupant  of 
modern  establishments,  so  that  we  were  delighted  to 
note  a  large  plant  on  the  back  wall  bearing  nine  of 
its  huge  fruits,  mostly  ripe. 

From  thence  we  passed  into  the  fernery,  rendered 
bright  and  gay  with  Calanthes,  including  C.  Veitchi, 

C.  vestita  ocula'a  rubra,  and  C.  v.  o.  lutea.  Here 
also  were  Centropogon  lucyanus,  Eranthemum 
pulchellum,  and  Isoloma  hirsuta,  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  colours  so  acceptable  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Cypripedium  Boxallii,  in  fine  form,  will  open  its 
flowers  shortly. 

The  temple,  built  somewhat  in  the  style  of  an 
orangery,  was  next  inspected,  and  here  also  we  met 
with  many  interesting  subjects,  which  constituted 
the  glory  of  many  an  establishment  when  other 
flowers  were  in  fashion  than  those  that  fill  the  glass¬ 
houses  of  the  present  day.  A  large  plant  of  Cunonia 
capensis  was  loaded  with  its  long  cylindrical  racemes 
of  white  flowers.  Araucaria  excelsa  stood  12  ft.  high. 
Red  Cherry-like  fruits  adorned  the  tall  trees  of 
Eugenia  (Jambosa)  australis.  The  Olive  tree  was 
about  12  ft.  bigh,  and  Pittosporum  Mayi  was  equally 
fine  in  its  way.  Here,  too,  was  Sparmannia  africana, 
and  a  remainder  of  the  Chrysanthemums  still 
brightened  the  hard-wooded  subjects. 

Passing  into  another  plant  stove  we  met  with 
many  useful  subjects,  including  Euphorbia 
j  acquiniaeflora.  Plumbago  rosea,  Rondeletia  sp  eciosa, 
Impatiens  Sultani,  and  Eucharis  grandiflora,  all 
flowering.  Some  well-bloomed  specimens  of  Den- 
drobium  chrysanthum  were  suspended  from  tbe  roof 
in  baskets.  Here  also  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old 
favourite  Medinilla  magnifica.  A  well-grown  plant 
of  Curculigo  recurvata  variegata  was  furnished  with 
leaves  6  in.  to  8  in.  wide,  and  beautifully  striped 
with  silvery-white.  Well-grown  plants  of  Nepenthes 
were  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  were  placed  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  general  collection,  N.  raffiesiana,  N. 
ampullacea,  and  some  others,  bore  numerous  very 
fine  pitchers. 

A  number  of  large  plants  of  Dendrobiums  in  a 
resting  condition  occupied  a  cool  house.  They  had 
made  excellent  growth  in  summer,  and  the  flower 
buds  were  showing  themselves  in  great  abundance. 

D.  densiflorum  might  be  mentioned  in  this  respect, 
and  D.  nobile  was  pushing  out  buds  from  the  old 
stems  as  well  as  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  growths 
made  last  summer. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  orangery,  situated 
close  to  the  mansion,  the  light  of  the  short  December 
day  was  wanmg,  but  sufficient  remained  to 
show  the  scope  of  this  grand  old  structure  filled  with 
plants  appropriate  to  its  peculiar  construction. 
Large  Orange  trees  bear  a  crop  of  fruit  in  various 
stages.  Climbers  of  apparently  interminable  length 
occupied  the  pillars  and  roof,  and  hung  in  graceful 
festoons  everywhere.  Amongst  them  were  Tacsonias, 
Passifloras,  Lapagerias,  tbe  Climbing  Devoniensis 
Rose,  with  stems  of  great  length,  the  beautiful 
Bignonia  Cherere,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Mayne  gives  close  attention  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  horticulture,  but  takes  special  interest  in 
fruit  culture.  Unfortunately  for  us  the  season  of  the 
year  prevented  us  from  seeing  the  fruit  crops  in  their 
prime.  The  earliest  vinery  has  been  started  into 


fresh  growth,  the  intermediate  ones  are  resting,  and 
the  latest  contains  fruit  of  Alicante  and  Lady 
Downes  still  hanging.  Both  are  finely  coloured,  but 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  best  quality  Grape  in  tbe 
opinion  of  most  gardeners.  Several  pits  near  the 
plant  houses  contain  a  fine  lot  of  Pineapples  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  growth. 

The  kitchen  garden  was  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  plant  houses,  and  some  ranges  of  plant 
houses  were  also  there.  Peaches  were  trained  on 
curved  trellises  some  distance  from  the  glass,  and 
were  in  the  best  of  conditions.  In  several  of  tbe 
houses  the  back  wall  was  occupied  with  tall-stemmed 
Cherries,  also  in  the  best  condition  and  well  set  with 
plump  buds.  In  one  case  we  passed  through  a  house 
the  floor  of  which  was  entirely  covered  with  pebbles, 
and  which  was  occupied  with  Fig  trees  trained  so 
as  to  form  an  avenue  arched  over  with  the  stems 
and  branches  of  the  Figs.  High  walls  surrounded 
this  garden,  and  were  furnished  with  well-trained 
fruit  trees,  including  a  fine  lot  of  Peaches  and 
Morello  Cherries.  The  open  ground  was  stocked 
with  good  crops  of  Broccoli,  Curled  Kale,  and  other 
winter  vegetables. 

The  fruit  room  still  contained  many  varieties  of 
Apples,  including  Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston  Pippin, 
and  Bismarck,  the  latter  gathered  from  young  trees. 
Amongst  late  Pears,  Ne  Pius  Meuris  and  others 
were  still  in  good  condition.  Here  we  noted  a 
curious  but  inexpensive  forcing  house,  which  any 
one  might  imitate  without  having  any  command  of 
fire  heat.  A  framework  of  wood  was  set  up  and  around 
this  a  wall  or  deep  layer,  consisting  chiefly  of 
fermenting  leaves,  was  built,  and  a  deeper  layer 
was  placed  over  all.  Entering  by  a  door  on  the  side 
of  this  curious  house  we  found  Rhubarb  and  Seakale 
almost  fit  for  use.  Not  far  off  was  a  set  of  frames 
having  a  layer  oi  manure  in  the  bottom,  and  over 
which  the  Marie  Louise  Violet  was  developing  a 
plentiful  crop  of  flowers,  so  acceptable  at  this 
season. 

- - 

BRITISH  FERNS  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

Looking  round  my  little  Fern-house  on  Christmas 
morn  before  the  festivities  commenced,  I  could  not 
help  making  a  mental  note  of  the  superiority  of  these 
beautiful  Cryptogams  for  Christmas  decoration. 
That  they  are  "common,"  as  is  generally  supposed, 
is  due  surely  to  want  of  knowledge  ;  for  no  one 
possessed  with  an  artistic  eye  or  a  modicum  of 
appreciation  for  natural  objects  could  fail  to  render 
homage — wffien  seen — to  the  numerous  and  beautiful 
varieties  of  British  Ferns  which  have  been  evolved 
by  Dame  Nature  from  normal  types  with  the  aid  of 
the  specialist’s  art. 

Mr.  Cbas.  T.  Druery  who  has  done  so  much  to 
popularise  the  choicer  varieties,  says  in  his  book  on 
"  Choice  British  Ferns  ’’ — with  special  reference  to 
the  ignorance  which  is  said  to  prevail— "be  it  our 
task  to  dispel  this  illusion,  and  reinstate  them  in 
their  proper  place — i.e.,  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
delicate  and  charming  class  of  foliage  plants.” 

The  italics  are  mine  because  I  think — especially  at 
this  season  of  the  year — that  to  the  amateur  with  an 
unheated  house  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 
“  Delicate”  they  certainly  are  not,  except  in  respect 
to’beauty  of  outline,  while  this  very  particular  quality 
produces  that  "charming”  effect  which  operates 
so  largely  on  aesthetic  minds.  And  whether  they 
occupy  pots,  pans,  baskets,  or  rockwork,  they  are 
sure  to  give  the  maximum  amount  of  delight  at  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  power. 

What  other  class  of  plants,  for  instance,  is  capable 
of  yielding  such  results  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat  ?  Many  and  many  a  so-called  "  conservatory  " 
that  now  brings  disgrace  and  annoyance  to  its 
luckless  proprietor,  might  thus  be  rendered  gay, 
cheerful,  and  full  of  interest,  even  at  this  par¬ 
ticularly  dull  and  drowsy — barring  the  customary 
festivities — period  of  the  year. 

If  British  Ferns  merit  the  designation  of 
"  common  ”  at  any  phase  of  their  existence,  that 
opprobrious  epithet  cannot  certainly  be  applied  to 
them,  or  what  remains  of  them,  at  this  season  of 
time. 

The  deciduous  species  and  varieties,  it  is  true, 
have  become  more  or  less  dormant,  although  it  is 
somewhat  strange  to  observe  some  of  the  varietal 
forms  still  persisting  long  after  the  species  which 
gave  them  birth.  The  Lady  Ferns,  for  instance, 
speaking  generally,  evince  a  desire  to  go  to  rest  very 
early,  and  yet  one  of  the  loveliest  of  their  progeny 


(Atbyrium  F.-f.  plumosum  Drueryii)  retains  its 
feathery  fronds  right  up  to  Christmas.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  beauty  of  the  deciduous 
forms  in  their  season,  it  is  the  evergreen  varieties 
which  are  so  valuable  during  the  dark  days  ;  and 
whether  these  occupy  the  fernery  proper,  or  are 
transferred  to  the  ornamental  vase  and  thence  to  the 
dinner  table,  they  are  alike  beautiful  and  interesting 
and  form  a  "  charming  class  of  foliage  plants.'1 

Moreover,  their  beauty  is  not  excelled  even  by 
their  aristocratic  congeners  of  the  stove  or  green¬ 
house,  which  require  so  much  more  care  and  atten¬ 
tion — and  which  possibly  are  appreciated  more  for 
that  reason  than  any  other.  The  contrast,  too, 
between  the  aspect  of  things  outside  and  inside  this 
little  fernery,  on  this  “  fair  Christmas  morn,  is 
more  than  marked — it  is  pronounced  !  The  weather 
on  this  occasion  was  a  glorious  mixture  of  rain, 
snow,  sleet,  frost,  fog,  haze,  etc. — with  a  "gentle” 
nor’-easter  thrown  in— a  typical  English  day 
perhaps,  and  one  which  has  often  served  the 
■•foreigner"  with  a  lever  against  us.  But  even 
such  a  state  of  things  has  its  advantages,  if  only  it 
be  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  bit  of  glass,  and  to 
prove  the  foregoing  remarks  in  favour  of  British 
Ferns. 

Nor  genial  spring,  nor  summer's  boom, 

Nor  autumn’s  gold  discerns 
One  half  the  merits  winter's  gloom 
Displays  for  British  Ferns. 

— C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  IK. 
- - 

HOLLY. 

"  1  And  wear  thou  this,'  she  solemn  said, 

And  bound  the  Holly  round  my  head, 

With  polish'd  leaves  and  berries  red.” 

— Burns. 

Now,  when  the  mountain  Ash  her  clusters  red 
Hath  lost,  and  russet  haws  have  left  their  thorn, 
Holly,  thy  bright  vermilion  beads  display — 
Display  thy  polish'd  and  spear-guarded  leaves. 

Nor  lose  thy  scarlet  gems,  till  May  returns. 

Holly — December’s  pride — so  green  and  gay. 
While  all  around  is  nakedness  and  gloom. 
Luxuriant  on  the  starv'd  and  shingly  steep, 

And  smiling  mid  the  fierce  extremes  of  heat  ’n  ! 
Hail,  warrior  arm'd  in  ever-verdant  proof  ; 
Piercing  thy  foes,  invulnerable  thyself, 

Whose  beauty,  cloth’d  with  hardihood,  supplies 
The  noblest  wall,  bright  and  impregnable  I 
Hail,  type  of  Christmas  joyance  !  type  of  hope 
And  immortality  in  death  1  design'd — 

Fain  would  I  deem,  as  old  tradition  taught, 

As  e'en  thy  name  imports — for  holy  use, 

To  grace  with  festal  wreaths  each  Christian  fane, 
In  honour  of  His  birth,  Whose  brows  in  death 
Were  circled  with  a  thorn}-  crown,  like  thine  ! 

— Thos.  Grin  field,  EUenborough  Farh,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  December,  1895. 

Dr.  Turner,  the  earliest  of  our  writers  on  plants, 
calls  it  H  iy  and  Holy  tree — an  appellation  which  was 
probably  given  to  Holly  from  its  being  used  in  holy 
places.  In  German,  Danish  and  Swedish  one  of  the 
names  it  bears  answers  to  "  Christ-tborn,”  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  of  the  Acanthus  spinosus  or 
prickly  Bearsfoot,  of  which  the  leaves  are  deeply 
jagged,  each  segment  terminating  with  a  sharp  spine 
like  those  of  Holly. 

The  old  English  word  for  this  evergreen  shrub  was 
holen ,  hoUn,  or  holegn,  cognate  with  the  Welsh  ce'yu 
and  the  Irish  cuileann ;  holm  is  also  a  corruption  of 
holin.  There  is  a  tradition  which  was  firmly  held 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  that  the  burning  bush  in 
which  the  Lord  appeared  to  Moses  was  a  Holly 
tree. 


WORKING,  OR  RINGING. 

Rough  leggv  plants  that  have  seen  their  best  days 
and  need  a  fresh  start  are  greatly  benefited  by  this 
process.  If  they  are  seen  to  without  loss  of  time 
they  will  be  well  rooted  before  soring  has  become 
very  far  advanced.  Dracaenas  of  all  sorts,  Aralias, 
Ficus,  Yuccas,  etc.,  can  often  be  greatly  improved  in 
this  way.  The  operation  consists  in  removing  all  the 
lower  leaves  that  are  in  danger  of  falling  in  a  short 
time  A  sharp  twist  will  soon  tell  the  most  in¬ 
experienced  those  that  are  ready  to  come  off,  or 
otherwise.  A  great  advantage  is  to  have  the  plant 
ring  as  high  as  possible,  consistent  with  good  wood. 
A  slit  one  inch  in  length  must  be  made  in  an  upward 
direction  half  through  the  stem  at  the  particular 
point  which  has  been  decided  upon,  and  a  small 
wedge  inserted.  If  this  is  not  done  the  cut  will  be 
closed  with  the  subsequent  binding  up.  A  good 
handful  of  wet  moss,  with  a  little  sand  mixed,  must 
be  wrapped  firmly  round  the  stem  and  left  till  white 
roots  can  be  seen  coming  through.  The  moss  should 
now  be  let  get  dry. —  J  G.  Pettinger,  Strawberry  Dale 
Nursery,  Harrogate. 
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VEGETABLE  CALENDAR. 

Forcing  Potatos  in  Pots.— With  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year  the  forcing  of  many  kinds  of  vegetables 
becomes  necessary.  As  a  rule,  little  is  gained  by  an 
earlier  start,  so  short  and  dull  are  the  days,  usually, 
in  November  and  December.  For  a  few  dishes  of 
early  Potatos  no  method  of  culture  is  more  success¬ 
ful  than  by  growing  them  in  pots.  I  am  aware  there 
are  some  large  gardens  where  plenty  of  heated  pits 
are  provided,  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and 
seldom  are  frames  available  during  the  whole  of 
spring  for  Potatos ;  but  with  pots  they  can  be 
placed  about  in  vineries,  Peach  houses,  or  any  place 
convenient  for  them.  The  space  taken  up  is  very 
limited,  and  no  loss  of  time  is  necessary  in  covering, 
etc.,  as  if  in  frames.  For  a  second  batch  I  would, 
however,  prefer  frames  as  the  days  lengthen. 

The  first  step  necessary  is  the  selection  of  a  suit¬ 
able  variety,  and  a  short-topped  one  should  be 
selected.  Sutton’s  Ringleader  is  one  of  the  very 
best  I  have  tried,  being  a  good  cropper,  and,  in  fact, 
an  ideal  Potato  for  pots.  Carefully  select  the  sets, 
and  before  planting  gently  start  them  into  growth, 
and  rub  off  all  growths  with  the  exception  of  the 
strongest  on  the  end  ;  one  is  quite  sufficient  as  more 
only  cause  the  growth  to  become  weakened,  and  the 
crop  lacks  the  necessary  size.  The  soil  may  consist 
of  the  ordinary  garden  character,  but  it  is  better  to 
prepare  fresh  material  consisting  of  two  parts  loam, 
rather  fibrous,  one  part  wood  ashes,  and  a  little  leaf 
mould  with  a  sprinklng  of  sand  to  keep  the  whole 
porous.  Pots  of  8  in.  or  9  in.  are  quite  large 
enough,  and  when  crocked  moderately,  and  the  soil 
filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  rim,  one  set  should  be 
planted  in  each  and  gently  firmed  avoiding  making 
the  soil  too  solid.  No  water  will  be  necessary  for  a 
time,  if  the  soil  in  the  first  place  has  been  sufficiently 
moist,  till  after  growth  has  well  started,  when  in¬ 
creased  quantities  will  be  required.  After  a  time 
the  soil  will  sink  down,  when  the  Potatos  can  be 
earthed  up,  using  similar  soil  as  before  recom¬ 
mended.  A  temperature  of  from  450  to  50°  will  be 
warm  enough  for  them  to  start,  and  a  vinery  or 
Peach  house  about  to  be  forced  will  be  suitable  for 
them.  A  cooler  temperature  will  be  desirable  when 
they  are  becoming  full  size,  and  they  can  be  removed 
to  a  cold  frame  to  ripen. 

French  Beans. — A  sowing  of  French  Beans 
should  now  be  made,  and  similar  soil  should  be 
used  as  for  Potatos,  but  with  an  addition  of  a  layer 
of  rotten  dung  over  the  crocks.  About  six  seeds 
should  be  planted  in  each  pot  after  the  latter  has 
been  filled  to  three  parts  its  depth,  and  the  seed 
should  be  slightly  covered.  A  temperature  of  about 
6o°  or  65°  will  suit  them,  and  after  they  have  been 
thinned  to  four  plants  in  each  8-in.  pot  they  should 
be  earthed  up  to  the  rim  ;  not  that  they  root  freely 
into  this  soil,  but  it  helps  to  steady  the  plants. 
Staking  will  be  required  in  due  course,  and  nothing 
is  better  than  the  remains  of  a  birch  broom,  placing 
a  few  pieces  round  eaeh  pot.  They  will  stand  a  few 
degrees  higher,  but  greater  substance  is  obtained 
in  the  produce  when  not  subjected  to  too  high  a 
temperature. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Canadian  Wonder  are  good, 
and  reliable  sorts  to  grow  in  pots. — James  Gibson, 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

- - - 


As  long  as  the  weather  keeps  mild  and  we  are  spared 
the  presence  of  sharp  frosts,  the  pruning  of  all  kinds 
of  hardy  fruit  trees,  except  Figs,  may  be  vigorously 
prosecuted.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  prune 
during  the  presence  of  very  severe  frosts  when  the 
wood  is  frozen.  It  will  be  as  well  to  commence 
with  the  small  fruits  first,  especially  where  these  are 
grown  together  in  plots ;  for  by  pruning  now,  or  as 
soon  as  time  can  be  spared,  it  allows  of  the  ground 
being  roughly  dug  over  during  the  season  when  the 
ordinary  routine  of  work  does  not  call  so  pressingly 
for  immediate  attention. 

Gooseberry  Bushes. — Not  infrequently  do  we 
find  the  pruning  of  these  merely  scamped,  with  the 
result  that  the  trees  become  thick  masses  of  twiggy 
growths,  which  with  their  liberal  complement  ot 
spines  are  most  trying  to  the  temper  and  damaging 
to  the  skin  of  the  luckless  individual  who  has  to  pick 
the  fruit,  The  first  consideration,  therefore,  is  to 


clear  out  of  the  centre  of  the  bush  all  such  needless 
shoots  which  will  never  bear  any  fruit  and  will  only 
spoil  those  that  do.  Any  old  branches  that  are 
observed  may  be  also  be  cut  clean  out,  the  aim  being 
to  secure  strong,  well-ripened  wood  of  the  late 
season’s  production.  Then  a  judicious  thinning  out 
of  such  growths  as  remain  must  be  practised  ;  and 
lastly  those  that  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  the 
allotted  space  may  be  shortened  back  a  few  inches,  so 
as  to  secure  a  fairly  regular  and  even  outline. 

Cordon  Trees. — This  system  of  training  is 
specially  adapted  for  walls,  and  is  pretty  generally 
adapted  for  obtaining  late  fruit.  Here,  of  course,  the 
pruning  will  consist  in  spurring  back  to  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  base.  The  leaders  may  be 
shortened  back  to  within  6  in.  or  7  in.  until  the  whole 
of  the  required  space  is  filled. 

Root  Pruning. — Where  especially  fine  fruit  is 
desired  it  will  be  of  advantage  if  the  roots  are 
examined,  and  any  over-strong  and  rambling  ones 
shortened  back,  thereby  favouring  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fibrous  roots  close  to  the  stem  and  near  to  the 
surface,  a  much  more  complete  mastery  being  thus 
obtained  over  the  tree. 

Manure. — Liberal  dressings  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure  are  admirable,  forking  these  in  after  pruning 
is  completed.  A  spade  should  not  be  used  for 
obvious  reasons. 

Red  and  White  Currants. — The  best  method 
for  growing  these,  and  the  one  most  generally 
adopted,  is  a  tree  having  a  clear  stem  of  some  5  in.  or 
6  in.  in  length  and  bearing  a  number  of  shoots 
arranged  hoop  fashion,  the  lateral  growths  borne  by 
these  being  spurred  back  in  winter  very  close  to  the 
base.  Even  if  the  spurs  are  left  rather  long,  nothing 
is  gained,  as  the  shoots  at  a  very  little  distance  from 
the  base  are  pithy,  which  pith  usually  dies  from 
exposure,  and  is  often  followed  by  the  remaining 
stump. 

Black  Currants,  on  the  other  hand,  need  to  be 
treated  in  a  totally  different  manner.  Their  pruning, 
indeed,  is  of  the  simplest  possible  nature,  and  only 
consists  in  the  removal  of  the  old  and  useless  wood 
to  afford  room  for  the  new.  A  certain  amount  of 
thinning  out  of  the  youDg  growths  may  be  practised, 
but  those  that  are  left  must  be  allowed  to  remain 
unshortened  throughout  their  entire  length,  dis¬ 
tributing  these  equally  over  the  tree,  and  thus 
securing  a  good  crop  of  fine  fruit. 

Raspberries. — It  is  the  opinion  of  some  growers 
that  the  canes  are  injured  if  pruned  before  the 
winter  is  past,  and,  as  a  fact,  several  inches  of  the 
growths  below  the  cut  do  die  off  during  severe 
winters,  but  this  is  of  but  comparatively  little 
moment.  Two  or  three  of  the  strongest  of  the 
young  canes  must  be  left,  cutting  all  the  others 
right  out.  Those  remaining  may  then  be  tied  neatly 
to  the  stakes,  tar-twine  being  as  good  as  anything  for 
the  purpose.  A  liberal  dressing  of  manure  may 
then  be  given  and  the  whole  of  the  ground  well 
forked  over. 


TIE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


We  have  had  such  a  continuance  of  mild  and  open 
weather  during  the  first  month  of  winter,  as  it  is 
generally  considered,  that  work  in  this  department 
should  now  be  pretty  well  forwarded. 

Protecting  delicate  subjects. — There  is  always 
more  or  less  of  this  to  do  in  every  garden,  for  we 
have  now  a  vast  amount  of  plants,  which,  although 
they  are  fairly  hardy,  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
so,  and  thus  it  is  necessary  to  cover  them  up  each 
winter  if  we  would  ensure  their  safety.  Where  this 
kind  of  work  has  been  postponed  owing  to  pressure  in 
other  directions  it  should  be  seen  to  at  once,  as  very 
often  winter  does  not  make  its  appearance  till  after 
Christmas  has  turned.  For  Magnolias  or  other 
plants  trained  to  walls  a  covering  of  Russian  mats  is 
a  very  handy  method  of  giving  the  required  pro¬ 
tection.  These  can  be  rolled  back  during  mild 
periods,  and  the  plants  thus  exposed  to  the  light,  a 
great  advantage  beiDg  thus  gained  over  coverings 
composed  of  boughs  of  evergreens  etc.,  that  are  put 
on  at  the  end  of  autumn  and  have  to  stay  on  till 
winter  has  passed.  Roses  on  walls  as  a  rule  do  not 
need  much  protection  in  the  southern  counties,  but 
in  the  northern  ones  it  is  necessary  to  give  them 
some  kind  of  covering  against  the  cold. 

Christmas  Roses. — Although  there  are  very  few 
flowers  in  the  out-door  garden  now,  they  are  not 


entirely  absent,  for  the  Hellebores,  or  Christmas 
Roses  as  they  are  familiarly  called,  are  making  their 
appearance.  As  soon  as  they  are  observed  coming 
through  the  ground  they  should  be  covered  with  a 
small  frame  or  handlight,  or  otherwise  in  the  event 
of  heavy  rains  the  flowers  will  get  splashed  with  mud 
and  their  beauty  spoiled. 

During  wet  weather  when  it  is  not  possible  to 
work  outside,  any  seeds  that  have  been  gathered  off 
favourite  plants  may  be  cleaned,  put  into  paper  bags, 
and  properly  labelled  before  they  are  stored  away. 
Dahlias  should  be  looked  over  occasionally,  and  any 
portions  of  the  roots  that  have  began  to  rot  cut  clean 
out  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Tools. — How  often  do  we  see  the  various  tools 
that  have  been  used  in  the  flower  garden  thrown 
carelessly  on  one  side,  and  allowed  to  rust  and  spoil 
during  a  period  of  enforced  inactivity  !  This  is  most 
decidedly  not  the  right  course  to  pursue.  During 
wet  days,  therefore,  a  little  time  may  be  given  with 
advantage  to  the  cleaning  of  these.  Spades,  forks, 
iron  rakes,  shovels,  etc.,  if  rubbed  over  with  an  oily 
rag  now,  will  work  very  much  better  presently  than 
they  would  do  if  allowed  to  be  eaten  up  with  rust. — 
A.S.G. 

-t- 


Looking  Ahead. — Those  that  grow  Orchids  exten. 
sively  know  how  important  it  is  to  have  everything 
to  hand  when  it  is  required.  My  advice,  then,  is,  if 
not  already  done,  to  get  in  a  good  supply  of  peat, 
and  now  that  the  weather  is  still  open  a  few  sacks  of 
moss  should  also  be  secured,  according  to  require- 
men  s,  for  there  is  no  telling  when  sharp  frost 
might  set  in,  and  how  long  it  will  last.  I  have  not 
forgotten  how  late  it  was  before  we  could  make  any¬ 
thing  like  a  start  last  year,  owing  to  the  merchant's 
inability  to  execute  orders  for  sphagnum  moss  on 
account  of  the  severe  weather. 

Moss  got  in  now,  and  properly  taken  care  of  by 
spreading  it  out  thinly  in  open  sheds,  will  prove 
presently  a  great  boon  to  those  that  have  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  inside  work  done  when  they 
are  not  able  to  get  on  with  the  outside  work,  owing 
to  insufficient  help.  Again,  it  affords  work  to  those 
that  would  not  be  quite  at  home  in  the  houses. 
Picking  moss,  pulling  peat,  washing  pots  and  crocks, 
making  labels,  &c.,  is  here,  all  left  to  be  done 
when  the  weather  is  unfit  for  outdoor  work.  A  little 
forethought  in  this  direction  will  save  many  a  man 
from  a  wet  jacket.  I  regret  to  say  though,  that  there 
are  still  some  gardeners  that  have  no  consideration 
for  the  men  under  them. 

Vanda  amesiana. — This  charming,  dwarf-growing 
Orchid,  just  now  in  flower,  is,  indeed,  an  acquisition 
to  our  winter-flowering  plants.  Its  sweet  perfume 
pervades  the  house  in  which  it  is  grown.  The  fact, 
too,  of  its  being,  comparatively  speaking,  a  cool 
house  species  adds  to  its  value.  Anyone  that  grows 
Cattleyas  could  do  it  well,  although  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  it  would  do  in  a  lower  temperature.  Ours 
are,  however,  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and 
have  done  well  suspended  in  pans.  Fine  sphagnum 
moss  with  plenty  of  drainage  (as  they  require  plenty 
of  water  when  growing)  is  all  they  want  to  grow  in. 

Calanthe  Veitchii. — For  winter  decoration  there 
is  no  Orchid,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  to  equal  this. 
Curiously  enough  you  invariably  find  it  done  best  in 
places  where  Orchids  are  not  made  a  speciality, '’and 
for  why  ?  Because  they  are  not  coddled,  but  are 
allowed  to  take  their  chance  with  the  ordinary  stove 
plants,  receiving  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  (which 
they  like),  and  the  usual  stimulants  that  are  being 
afforded  the  other  plants. 

Slugs. — I  have  just  been  reading  that  if  you 
behead  a  slug  it  has  the  power  to  form  a  new  head. 
I  have  heard  of  this  before,  but  whether  it  is  so  I 
cannot  say.  Anyhow,  those  that  I  come  in  contact 
with  in  future  will  have  to  form  a  new  body  and 
tail  as  well  if  they  are  again  to  trouble  us. 
“  Squash  'em,  sir,"  as  the  man  said  when  asked  how 
to  eradicate  ants. — C. 


New  Homes  in  the  “Sunshine  State”  of  America. - 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years’  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year. 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesilla  Val  ey  Irrigation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.Wi 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

The  Greenhouse. 

It  does  not  take  a  deal  of  skill  to  manage  a  green¬ 
house  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  weather 
is  favourable,  and  the  plants  seem  to  jog  along  as  if 
they  were  nearly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
It  is  during  the  damp,  dull  days  of  autumn  and 
winter  when  our  favourite  plants  appear  to  be  almost 
at  a  standstill,  and,  indeed,  when  the  only  movement 
appears  to  be  a  retrograde  one,  that  we  get  a  real 
test  of  the  gardener’s  ability.  In  the  summer  it 
does  not  matter  very  much  if  a  plant  does  get  o\  er- 
watered  once  or  twice  ;  the  hot  sun  and  the  drying 
atmosphere  soon  carry  off  the  surplus  moisture 
without  a  very  great  deal  of  harm  being  done.  But  at 
this  time  of  the  year  a  mistake  of  this  kind  is  apt  to 
be  attended  with  absolutely  fatal  consequences,  and 
is,  indeed,  always  productive  of  a  deal  of  harm. 
Ventilation  also  has  to  be  sharply  looked  after  if  we 
entertain  the  hope  of  keeping  our  pets  in  anything 
like  good  condition  through  the  winter.  A  few  hints, 
therefore,  upon  the  management  of  the  greenhouse 
at  this  critical  period  may  prove  of  advantage  to 
those  amateurs  who  would  like  to  do  well,  but  are 
handicapped  by  lack  of  the  requisite  experience 

Light. — It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  successful  plant  culture.  Long 
nights  and  short  days,  with  only  an  occasional  glimpse 
at  the  sun,  have  now  reduced  the  light  to  the  smallest 
possible  quantity.  Every  advantage  must  be  taken 
of  what  light  there  is,  however,  and  to  this  end  the 
glass  must  be  kept  so  clear  that  it  shall  not  exclude 
the  smallest  fraction  of  the  life-giving  rays  of  the 
sun.  Near  to  smoky  towns  this  necessitates  a  good 
deal  of  labour,  for  after  a  few  hours'  fog  a  sediment  as 
thick  as  "summer  cloud  shading”  is  deposited  on  the 
glass,  that  sticks  with  the  proverbial  tenacity  of  glue. 
It  is  no  use  allowing  this  to  remain  on  and  praying 
for  rain  to  come  to  wash  it  off.  A  mop  or  a  soft- 
haired  broom  and  a  bucket  of  warm  water  must  be 
called  into  requisition,  if  the  sticky  coating  is  to  be 
removed.  Glass  washing  is,  perhaps,  not  a  dignified 
operation  on  a  cold  day,  and  it  certainly  is  not  a 
very  pleasant  one,  but  it  must  be  done  for  all  that  if 
the  health  of  the  plants  is  valued.  Inside,  of  course, 
so  much  washing  will  not  be  needed,  one  or  two 
cleanings,  at  most,  being  sufficient  for  the  dull 
season. 

Watering  must  always  be  performed  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  now,  say  between  the  hours  of  ii  am.  and  noon. 
Never  water  a  plant  until  it  is  in  need  of  it.  To 
treat  all  alike  and  deal  out  so  much  water  to  each  at 
stated  intervals  is  only  to  court  failure,  for  no  two 
plants  are  exactly  alike  in  their  constitutions,  and 
hence  there  will  be  a  proportionate  difference  in  their 
individual  requirements.  If  the  floor  of  the  house  is 
to  be  washed  out,  let  this  also  be  done  by  mid-day, 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  extra  moisture  being  dissipated 
before  the  long  winter  night  commences  to  close  in. 

Ventilation. — The  amateur  should  strive  by 
every  means  in  his  or  her  power  to  avoid  a  stuffy  and 
confined  atmosphere.  A  chink  of  air  should  be  put 
on  the  bottom  ventilators  as  soon  as  the  outside 
thermometer  rises  a  little  above  freezing  point,  if  it  is 
at  all  possible  to  do  so.  Sometimes,  of  course,  this  is 
impracticable,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  cold  easterly 
Or  north-easterly  wind  is  blowing.  At  such  times 
the  amateur  must  exercise  his  own  discretion,  for  no 
absolute  statements  can  be  of  any  service  to  him. 
The  top  ventilators  must  also  be  opened  a  little 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  but  this  is  not  so  impor¬ 
tant  during  colder  weather,  as  the  bad  air  can  escape 
readily  enough  between  the  laps  of  the  glass  if  the 
house  has  been  properly  constructed. 

Temperature.— This  will  vary  according  to  the 
will  of  the  owner,  or,  perhaps,  according  to  the  con¬ 
veniences  for  heating  that  he  possesses.  With  a 
night  temperature  of  about  40°  Fahr.  a  great  many 
pretty  plants  may  be  grown,  although  if  the  house 
can  be  kept  up  to  450  so  much  the  better,  as  this  will 
suit  Cyclamen,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Hyacinths, 
etc.,  to  perfection.  In  a  lower  temperature  than 
this,  Primulas  especially  are  very  liable  to  damp  off. 
It  will  not  be  wise  to  give  too  much  fire-heat,  how¬ 
ever,  as  this  is  very  injurious  to  many  plants,  and  is 
sure  to  cause  sickly  and  yellow  foliage. 

Damp  is  the  great  enemy  of  our  greenhouse  plants, 
and  one  that  is  responsible  for  a  great  many  deaths 
in  their  ranks.  The  best  methods  of  counteracting 
its  malign  influence  are,  first  of  all,  plenty  of  light, 
and,  secondly,  a  buoyant  atmosphere  from  which  all 


the  superfluous  moisture  has  been  driven  by  means 
of  the  judicious  use  of  artificial  heat  and  careful 
ventilation.  Strict  cleanliness,  too,  must  be  observed 
among  the  plants.  All  dead  leaves  and  old  blooms 
must  be  picked  off  and  carried  away.  This  must  not 
be  taken  to  mean,  however,  that  as  soon  as  a  leaf 
shows  signs  of  turning  shabby,  it  is  to  be  rudely 
torn  off  before  it  has  completed  its  work.  To  do 
this  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  mistake.  Every  leaf 
must  be  left  on  as  long  as  it  is  of  any  service  to  the 
plant  bearing  it,  and  practice  will  soon  enable  the 
operator  to  discern  when  this  limit  is  reached,  and 
when  the  leaf  or  leaves  may  be  removed  with 
perfect  safety  to  the  plant. — Rex. 

Plants  in  Flower. 

In  dealing  with  the  majority  of  plants  at  this  time  of 
the  year  it  is  necessary  to  take  every  precaution 
against  their  being  unduly  excited.  Even  stove 
subjects,  which  are  growing  more  or  less  the  whole 
of  the  year  round,  have  a  period  of  rest  when 
manurial  stimulant  is  positively  harmful,  for  it  acts, 
to  use  a  homely  simile,  like  the  spur  upon  a  tired 
horse.  With  plants  that  are  in  flower,  however, 
whether  forced  or  otherwise,  the  condition  of  things 
is  reversed,  and  thus  small  doses  of  manure  water 
will  be  of  great  service. 

Chinese  Primulas. — For  these  nothing  beats  a 
weak  solution  of  Ichthemic  Guano  given  about  once 
a  week,  and  alternating  with  a  dose  of  soot  water. 
If  the  plants  are  taken  into  the  dwelling  house  they 
must  not  be  kept  in  too  long,  otherwise  all  the  blooms 
will  drop  off,  and  those  that  open  afterwards  from 
the  remaining  buds  will  be  but  comparatively  weak 
and  poorly  coloured. 

Cyclamens. — These  are  really  easier  to  manage 
than  Primulas,  as  they  are  not  so  liable  to  damp  off. 
A  mixture  of  cow-manure  and  soot  sppears  to  suit 
them  better  than  anything  else,  and  small  quantities 
may  be  given  them  on  alternate  waterings. 

Freesias. — Although  not  exactly  the  most  showy 
of  our  winte-rblooming  plants  the  Freesias  still 
possess  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  which,  combined  with 
their  delicious  fragrance,  has  made  them  first 
favourites  with  all  classes.  Neat  staking  is  a  great 
consideration  in  getting  them  to  look  their  best,  as 
the  plants  have  a  most  untidy  appearance  when 
allowed  to  lop  over  the  sides  of  the  pots  at  their  own 
sweet  will.  They  should  be  fed  in  pretty  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Primulas.  Green  fly  is  very 
partial  to  their  tender  leaves,  and  is  almost  sure  to 
make  its  appearance  to  some  extent.  If  only 
slightly,  a  fine  day  should  be  chosen,  the  plants 
atken  out  of  doors  and  the  fly  carefully  brushed  off 
with  a  soft  camel’s-hair  brush.  If  allowed  to  get  too 
secure  a  footing  before  remedial  measures  are  taken, 
fumigation  with  Tobacco  paper,  rag,  or  "XL  All  ” 
may  be  needed. 

Hyacinths  are  greatly  improved  in  colour  and  size 
by  judicious  applications  of  manures,  except  the 
Early  White  Romans,  which  are  not  benefited.  If  a 
small  pit  is  being  used  for  bringing  these  on,  the 
plants  must  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse  as  soon  as 
the  lower  flowers  on  the  spike  have  expanded,  in 
order  to  lengthen  the  life  of  the  flower  as  much  as 
possible.  Small  stakes  will  be  required  by  the  larger 
varieties,  the  bloom  spikes  being  much  too  heavy  for 
the  weakened  tissues  of  the  stalk.— Fungus. 

- - 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared. 

Climber  for  Wall. — What  climber  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  to  cover  a  bare  wall  having  a  western  aspect  ? 
I  should  like  it  covered  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
being  within  the  metropolitan  radius  I  wished  to  get 
the  opinion  of  The  Gardening  World  as  to  the 
plant  best  calculated  to  resist  the  smoke.  I  do  not 
want  Ivy  as  I  have  a  dislike  to  it .—Cistus. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchii  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
climber  for  you.  It  is  very  hardy  and  resists  the 
smoke  wonderfully  well  ;  witness  the  vast  numbers 
of  it  to  be  seen  adorning  the  walls  of  villas  and  other 
suburban  residences.  It  is  a  very  quick  grower,  and 
will  soon  cover  the  wall.  Of  course  it  is  deciduous, 
and  is  therefore  not  much  of  an  ornament  during  the 
winter,  although  this  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  glowing  scarlet  of  its  leaves  during  the  autumn, 
as  well  as  by  the  rich  deep  green  of  its  foliage 
throughout  the  summer  months. 

Pteris  tremula  Smithiana.—  This  Fern  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  me  as  a  good  one  to  grow  in  an  unheated 


greenhouse.  Accordingly,  I  purchased  two  plants, 
which  did  very  well  indeed  during  the  summer,  but 
they  have  got  fearfully  shabby  the  last  month  or  two. 
What  am  I  to  do  with  them  ?  for  if  they  keep  on 
going  back  for  a  little  longer  at  the  same  rate  at 
which  they  have  been  going  during  the  last  two 
months  I  shall  soon  lose  them  altogether. —  W.  G. 
Newton. 

We  do  not  consider  Pteris  tremula  Smithiana  to  be 
a  good  Fern  for  an  amateur’s  greenhouse,  and  are  not 
at  all  surprised  that  you  cannot  get  it  to  do  well.  It 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rather  a  difficult  thing  to 
grow,  and  requires  very  careful  attention  with  the 
watering  can.  It  really  needs  an  intermediate 
temperature— that  to  say  a  little  warmer  than  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  but  not  so  warm  as  a  stove. 
The  very  best  plants  of  it  that  we  have  ever  seen 
were  grown  in  a  house  possessing  such  a  tempera¬ 
ture.  If  you  can  put  your  plants  in  a  place  where 
they  will  get  a  little  more  heat  than  they  have  been 
having,  through  the  winter  months  at  least,  they  will 
most  likely  recover  themselves.  We  have  heard  it 
stated  before  that  it  will  stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
unharmed,  but  as  far  as  our  experience  goes  that  is 
all  bosh,  for  long  periods  of  low  temperatures  and 
damp,  heavy  atmospheres  almost  always  prove  fatal 
to  it. 

A  Selection  of  Pears.— My  garden  is  small,  and  the 
number  of  fruit  trees  I  can  grow  is  necessarily  very 
limited.  Please  give  the  names  of  six  of  the  best 
varieties  of  Pears  to  ripen  at  different  times.  The 
number  of  sorts  that  appear  in  the  list  is  simply 
appalling,  and  enough  to  make  even  a  level-headed 
amateur  despair  of  being  able  to  pick  out  the  best, 
for  every  variety  seems  to  be  praised  up  to  the  skies. 
— R.  T. 

We  sympathise  with  R.  T.  in  his  troubles,  and  are 
of  opinion  ourselves  that  the  lists  of  varieties  of 
Pears  are  needlessly  long,  and  that  they  contain 
many  that  are  of  second-rate  value.  The  following, 
however,  may  be  depended  upon : — Jargonelle, 
William's  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Beurre 
Diel,  and  Glou  Morceau. 

Pruning  Raspberries. — Having  a  few  hours  to  spare 
the  other  day  I  commenced  to  prune  my  Raspberries, 
but  was  stopped  by  a  friend  who  told  me  that  they1 
ought  not  to  be  pruned  till  spring,  as  several  inches 
of  the  canes  below  the  point  to  which  they  were 
shortened  would  die  if  they  were  pruned  now.  Is 
this  true?  and  if  so  what  is  the  reason  of  this 
phenomenon  ? — Want  to  Know. 

It  is  quite  correct  that  the  tips  of  the  canes  that 
have  been  stopped  may  die  for  an  inch  or  two  below 
the  cut,  Want  to  Know,  and  thus  your  friend  was 
right  in  at  least  part  of  his  statement.  Still  this 
need  not  deter  you  from  pruning  your  Raspberries 
now ;  for  no  injury  follows  this  dying  back,  as  in  few 
cases  does  it  pass  the  first  node,  or  joint,  as  an  every¬ 
day  person  would  call  it.  In  response  to  your  query 
for  the  reason,  it  is  simply  this  ;  that  the  cane  of  the 
Raspberry  usually  contains  in  the  centre  a  large 
quantity  of  pith,  except  at  the  nodes,  which  are 
closed,  or  nearly  so,  by  a  thin  plate  or  diaphragm  of 
harder  tissue.  Exposure  to  the  frost  and  the  rain 
kills  the  pith,  which  is  very  sensitive,  and  the  wood 
surrounding  it  often  follows  suit.  In  making  the 
cuts,  therefore,  they  should  be  made  fairly  slantmg, 
so  as  to  throw  off  a  great  portion  of  the  rain  instead 
of  allowing  it  a  resting  place  by  making  a  straight 
transverse  cut. 

Luculia  gratissima. — A.  Greenaway  intends  trying 
to  grow  this  pretty  plant,  so  he  says,  and  asks  for  a 
few  details  as  to  its  culture. 

The  most  suitable  soil  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  fibrous  loam  and  peat,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sharp  sand.  It  does  best  when  planted  out  in 
prepared  borders,  although  fairly  good  results  may 
be  obtained  from  pot  culture.  In  any  case  it  is 
necessary  that  the  drainage  should  be  ample,  as  the 
Luculia  has  a  special  abhorrence  of  stagnant  water 
lying  about  its  roots.  It  may  usually  be  expected  to 
flower  about  this  time  of  the  year.  After  the  flower¬ 
ing  period  is  over  the  plants  must  be  kept  rather 
dryer  than  before,  so  as  to  give  to  the  wood  the 
required  hardness  and  maturity.  Still  the  roots  must 
not  be  allowed  to  perish  for  lack.  After  this  the 
pruning  knife  may  be  set  to  work  and  the  plants  cut 
hard  back  so  as  to  give  them  symmetry  of  habit. 
As  they  break  into  new  growths,  water  must  be  given 
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in  increasing  quantities  until  they  are  once  again  in 
full  swing.  A  greenhouse  temperature  will  suit 

admirably.  - 

Thrips  on  Azaleas. — If  Aitus  would  try  the  "XL all 
vapouring  Fumigator  "  according  to  directions  he 
will  soon  get  rid  of  his  Thrips.  It  is  by  far  the  best 
thing  I  ever  used. — C.H.C. 


A  BOLD  PIECE  OF  ROCK  GARDEN. 

When  visiting  private  establishments  in  various 


accompanying  illustration  represents  a  rock  garden 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Co  ,  St.  John’s 
Nurseries,  Worcester,  who  had  this  bold  piece  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  to  whose  favour  we  are  indebted. 

As  will  be  seen,  various  kinds  of  trees  occupy  the 
higher  background  and  afford  shade  for  the  plants, 
a  large  portion  of  which  consists  of  Ferns  of  various 
types,  and  which  might  be  more  extensively  used  than 
they  are  at  the  present  day.  The  South  of  England, 
but  particularly  those  counties  which  have  but  a 


shelter  so  as  not  to  overhang  them.  More  we  need 
not  say  on  this  occasion,  as  the  illustration  furnishes 
its  own  version  of  the  plants  and  their  arrangement 
pretty  plainly. 

- •*- - 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS:  TAKING  THE 
BUD. 

Noticing  enquiries  in  every  horticultural  paper  con¬ 
cerning  the  above  question,  I  will  again — although 
the  time  is  not  the  best — do  my  best  to  describe  it 


parts  of  the  country,  we  find  that  increasing  interest 
is  being  taken  in  hardy  plants  of  various  kinds  and 
rock  gardens  in  which  to  grow  them.  These  gardens 
are  of  various  sizes  and  pretensions  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  owners,  the  space  at  command,  and  the 
natural  facilities  of  the  place.  All  classes  of  hardy 
plants,  including  trees,  shrubs,  Ferns,  herbaceous 
and  alpine  plants,  are  requisitioned  to  properly 
furnish  the  larger  gardens,  trees  and  shrubs  being 
necessary  for  shade  and  shelter  in  many  cases.  The 


light  rainfall,  make  it  difficult  to  grow  some  of  this 
class  of  plants  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  but  a 
skilful  rock-builder  and  planter  can  make  all  that 
vanish  by  means  of  trees  which  break  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  thereby  insuring  coolness  and  preventing 
that  excessive  evaporation  so  inimical  to  Ferns  in 
general.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  beauty  of  associa¬ 
tion  which  trees  lend  to  plants  of  various  kinds, 
though,  as  in  the  case  under  notice,  they  should  be 
placed  sufficiently  distant  from  the  objects  they 


All  these  anxious  questions  of  amateurs,  "  hobby 
men,’’  and  in  some  cases, I  am  sorry  to  say,  ignorant 
or  incompetent  gardeners,  tend  to  show  the  increase 
of  favour  with  which  the  large  flower  is  looked 
upon.  The  subject  is  too  large  to  go  thoroughly 
into  as  to  whether  large  blooms,  the  natural 
sized  flowers,  or  the  so-called  “happy  medium  ”  is 
the  best.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  found  all 
three  methods  extremely  useful,  and  always  make  a 
point  of  having  large  batches  of  each. 
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Again,  listen  ye  amateurs  1  It  is  bad  practice  to 
take  the  crown  bud  of  such  sorts  as  Soeur  Melaine, 
Snowdrop,  or,  indeed,  any  pompon  variety.  Every 
sort  needs  to  be  carefully  studied  as  to  its  individual 
requirements  in  order  to  have  it  in  good  condition 
with  regard  to  colour,  shape,  and  size  at  the  proper 
season.  I  will  give  a  few  instances  : — Edwin  Moly- 
neux  takes  a  long  while  to  build  up,  therefore  it 
requires  to  be  taken  on  the  crown  or  the  earliest  bud, 
as  that  gives  the  longest  period  to  form  a  large 
and  good  flower.  This  crown  bud  appears  on 
all  varieties,  pompons  included,  provided  they  have 
made  proper  growth,  and  the  wood  strong  enough. 
Its  appearance  may  vary  with  respect  to  time, 
according  to  the  date  at  which  the  cuttings  were 
inserted,  but  generally  shows  itself  about  the  middle 
of  July  and  onwards.  In  no  case  should  they  ever 
be  taken  after  the  end  of  September. 

Great  discernment  is  needed,  especially  by  the 
inexperienced,  to  catch  the  crown  bud,  appearing,  as 
it  does,  with  three  or  more  shoots,  and  bearing  but 
little  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  bud,  as  it  always 
has  two  or  three  small  leaves  attached  to  it. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  crown  bud 
should  like  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  a  good  old 
variety  called  Elaine.  I  know  it  is  old,  nobody  need 
tell  me  that,  but  for  a  white  bloom  it  is  hard  to  beat. 
This  season  I  have  had  blooms  of  it  taken  on  the 
crown  or  early  bud  equal  to  that  sterling  variety 
Avalanche,  both  in  size,  depth,  and  finish.  My  only 
reason  for  this  digression  is  the  great  tendency  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  present  day  to  discard  the  old  for  the 
new.  Another  one,  Yellow  Jardin  des  Plantes 
(incurved)  only  requires  proper  culture  to  make  areal 
gem. 

Now  to  the  consideration  of  the  terminal  bud  :— 
This  is  the  topmost  bud  of  the  natural  growth. 
All  the  small  buds  which  surround  it  should  be 
discarded.  Viviand  Morel  is  an  instance  of  a  sort 
that  does  well  treated  in  this  way.  Plants  obtained 
from  cuttings,  put  in  in  March,  of  some  varieties  do 
well  tocarryone  goodbloom  each,  Wm.  Seward  being 
a  good  example.  In  conclusion  I  may  say  to  those  bent 
on  winning  fame  at  the  annual  exhibitions  that  three 
blooms  on  a  plant  for  grouping  purposes  are  quite 
enough.  If  any  more  are  present  the  massing  of 
colour  is  too  much  in  one  place.  At  another 
time  I  may  describe  the  different  ways  of  growing, 
and  whether  stopping  should  be  practised  or  not. 
Meanwhile,  the  advice  I  would  give  to  those  who 
can  keep  the  cuttings  on  the  old  bed  plants  cool,  is 
not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  disturb  them. — J.  G. 
Pettinger,  Strawberry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrogate. 

- »S«~ 

HOW  PLANTS  FEED. 

Physiologists,  however,  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
accept  these  things  ;  and  Mr.  Fraser,  the  Editor  of 
The  Gardening  World,  writes  me  that  apertures 
if  they  occur  are  quite  abnormal,  and  that  he 
attaches  very  little  importance  to  these  statements. 
He  further  says,  and  says  facetiously,  that  “  I  have 
read  a  good  deal  of  what  they  have  said  about  roots 
and  examined  a  good  many  of  them  myself  without 
detecting  anything  of  the  kind.  Supposing  there 
were  holes  in  the  root-hairs  and  they  swallowed 
stones  [sic)  how  would  the  latter  get  conveyed  through 
cell  walls  of  cellulose  and  lignin  up  to  the  leaves, 
etc.,  of  plants?  Such  solid  particles  or  grains  of 
sand  would  get  filtered  out  of  water  on  passing 
through  porous  soil ;  much  more  would  they  get 
detained  in  their  progress  beyond  the  root-hair  and 
the  cell  into  which  each  root-hair  leads.  Without 
something  more  tangible  and  explanatory  I  would  as 
soon  believe  that  plants  convey  bricks  and  mortar 
from  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  to  a  height 
of  roo  ft.  to  400  ft.  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
their  fabric."  This  is  doubtless  a  lucid  and  vigorous, 
not  to  say  picturesque,  opinion  of  the  matter,  but  it 
is  one  to  which  I  am  willing  to  subscribe,  because  I 
feel  that  it  emanates  from  a  very  reliable  source. 

The  food  of  plants  theD,  it  would  appear,  can  only 
be  taken  up  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form.  What  is 
this  food  that  plants  are  so  eager  for,  and  what  are 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  ?  Probably  the 
most  important  element  which  plants  obtain  in 
solution  from  the  soil  is  nitrogen,  and  if  you  add 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iron,  you  will  get  a  very 
good  idea  of  what  these  little  roots  go  in  search  of. 
But  none  of  these  substances  are  taken  up  in  a  free 
or  simple  form,  but  as  soluble  nitrates,  sulphates, 
phosphates,  etc.  Out  of  these  and  other  materials 
plants  manufacture— with  the  aid  of  carbon,  oxygen, 


and  hydrogen — a  complex  substance  called  proto¬ 
plasm,  which  Prof.  Huxley  has  happily  named  the 
“  physical  basis  of  life.”  In  this  respect,  then,  plants 
are  superior  to  animals,  for  only  the  former  are 
capable  of  producing  out  of  inorganic  compounds 
th  ohysical  basis  of  life.  But  animals  must  have 
1 .  ,  so,  as  they  cannot  manufacture  it  for  themselves, 
they  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  plants  to  get  it  ready 
made. 

Plants,  in  fact,  derive  their  food  from  the  mineral 
kingdom ;  animals  obtain  theirs  from  vegetable 
products.  Plants  live  on  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic 
acid),  ammonia,  water,  and  various  salts ;  animals 
extract  their  nutriment  from  substances  elaborated 
by  plants  out  of  these  compounds.  Let  us  then 
extol  the  plants;  Darwin  loved  to  do  so. 

The  Leaves. 

Having  spoken  as  freely  as  time  will  permit  concern¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  roots,  we  may  well  pass  on  to 
consider  those  other  important  agencies  in  the  plant 
economy — the  leaves.  With  the  shape  of  the  leaves 
we  have  nothing  to  do ;  we  only  want  to  find  out 
something  about  their  nature,  their  uses,  and  the 
principle  of  construction  on  which  they  are  based. 
A  leaf,  then,  is  usually  a  thin,  flat,  more  or  less  hori¬ 
zontal  body,  the  epidermis  or  skin  of  which  varies 
considerably  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
plant.  Its  main  functions  are,  of  course,  to  catch 
the  sunshine  and  the  light ;  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air,  and  to  get  rid  of  those  superfluous 
products  that  have  served  their  turn.  If  a  small 
portion  of  a  leaf  be  examined  under  the  microscope, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  cells. 
These  cells  vary  in  size  and  shape,  and  have  certain 
complicated  duties  to  fulfil.  Those  which  constitute 
the  epidermis  or  outer  layers,  are  usually  firmer  and 
harder  than  those  situated  within  the  surfaces. 
These  latter  are  more  or  less  spongy  in  character  and 
contain  the  green  colouring  matter  called  chloro¬ 
phyll.  These  interior  cells  not  only  take  the  gases 
from  the  air,  but  the  water  from  the  soil,  and  forth¬ 
with  proceed  to  manufacture  them  into  protoplasm 
sugars,  starches,  and  other  materials  of  living  bodies. 

Thus  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  roots  feed  the 
plants.  But  provision  is  also  made  for  the  escape  of 
surplus  moisture,  and  the  act  of  throwing  this  off  is 
known  as  transpiration.  This  function  is  mainly 
effected  through  the  stomata  or  little  mouths,  which 
are  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
leaves.  Usually  the  lower  or  undersurfaces  contain 
the  greater  number.  These  are  very  active  during 
the  day,  especially  when  they  are  subjected  to  strong 
light  or  great  heat.  The  amount  of  water  given  off 
in  this  way  is  very  great,  amounting  in  some  cases 
to  many  times  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  plant. 
In  fact,  Dr.  Robert  Brown  has  calculated  that  a 
Sunflower  only  3J  ft.  high,  with  5,616  square  inches 
of  surface  exposed  to  the  air,  transpires  every  twelve 
hours  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  pints  of  water — - 
which  is  more  than  a  man  does. 

The  same  authority  has  also  remarked  that  an  acre 
of  Cabbages,  planted  i8in.  apart  each  way,  will,  in 
the  same  time,  give  off  over  10  tons  of  this  same  fluid  ! 
Most  of  the  work  of  transpiration,  it  would  seem, 
is  performed  by  the  stomata  or  little  openings,  on  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  which,  in 
in  some  cases  are  very  numerous,  708,750  having 
been  counted  on  the  leaf  of  a  Lilac,  whereas  the 
entire  surface  of  a  leaf  of  the  Lime  is  said  to  possess 
over  a  million  of  them  ! 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  seedlings  and  other 
plants  when  removed  from  one  place  to  another 
should  suffer  through  this  excessive  transpiration  ? 
As  transpiration,  however,  only  goes  on  in  a  light  or 
dry  atmosphere  the  obvious  remedy  is  shade  and 
moisture. 

But  plants  respire  gases  as  well  as  transpire 
vapour.  This  respiration  goes  on  during  the  night 
when  carbon  dioxide — a  life-destroying  gas  is  given 
off,  hence  the  danger  of  an  evening  stroll.  But  is 
this  gas  evolved  in  sufficient  quantities  to  endanger 
life  ?  Let  us  see.  Dr.  R.  Brown  records  the  fact  that 
a  greenhouse  containing  6,000  plants  was  shut  up  for 
twelve  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  found 
that  this  poisonous  gas  only  amounted  to  1  39  in 
10,000  parts.  So  that  the  amateur  or  the  gardener 
may  work  in  the  greenhouse  after  dark  among  his 
plants,  or  even  go  to  sleep  therein  without  fear  of 
serious  consequences.  Small  as  is  the  percentage  of 
this  noxious  gas— about  one  millionth  part  of 
common  air — it  more  than  makes  up  in  activity  what 
it  lacks  in  bulk.  Its  chemical  formula  is  represented 


by  the  sign  CO2,  that  is,  carbon  one  part,  oxygen  two 
parts;  and  when  this  is  absorbed  into  the  body  of 
the  leaf  it  is  decomposed,  through  the  assistance  of 
sunlight  into  its  original  elements.  The  carbon  is 
retained  as  food  to  help  to  build  up  the  tissues  of  the 
plant,  while  the  oxygen  is  returned  as  waste  to  the 
air.  Under  the  cover  of  night  the  process  is 
seemingly  reversed,  the  plant  continuing  to  take  in 
oxygen  and  exhaling  carbon  dioxide  only. 

It  must  now  be  quite  evident  that  leaves  perform 
a  most  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  plant, 
for  they  not  only  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  its 
food  from  the  air,  but  they  help  the  plant  to  get  rid 
of  those  elements  which  are  no  longer  of  any  use  to 
it.  Those,  therefore,  who  would  grow  plants  to 
perfection  must  study  the  physiological  action  of 
the  leaves  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  for  the 
the  leaves  may  not  only  be  said  to  eat,  drink,  and 
assimilate,  but  to  breathe  also.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  a  very  close  resemblance  in  many  respects 
between  the  functions  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
one  which  would  form  in  itself  a  most  interesting 
inquiry. 

That  the  atmosphere  is  a  sine  qua  non,  both  for 
plants  and  animals,  goes  without  saying,  and  an 
insufficient  quantity  is  alike  injurious  to  one  as  to 
the  other.  Those  who  live  in  or  near  large  centres 
of  industry,  for  instance,  and  follow  artificial 
occupations  become  more  or  less  etiolated.  Plants 
grown  under  the  same  conditions  also  suffer  from 
want  of  light  and  air.  In  the  one  case  the  red  cor¬ 
puscles  of  the  blood  become  deficient  in  oxygen, 
while  in  the  other  the  green  corpuscles  of  the  cells 
become  deficient  in  carbon.  It  is,  further,  a 
beautiful  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  that  what 
animals  reject,  plants  greedily  appropriate,  and 
vice  versa. 

Summary. 

Let  us  now  briefly  sum  up  the  leading  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  way  plants  feed.  Plants,  then,  absorb 
their  nutriment  from  the  soil  and  the  air.  They  do 
this,  in  the  one  case,  through  their  roots  ;  and  in  the 
other  by  their  leaves.  The  roots  and  the  leaves  are 
inter-dependent — the  one  cannot  produce  new 
material  without  the  other.  The  roots  supply  the 
plant  with  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  form  of  nitrates, 
sulphates,  phosphates,  and  certain  other  necessary 
ingredients  of  plant  life.  These  are  taken  up  by  the 
plant  in  a  soluble  form  through  the  root-hairs  and 
epidermal  cells.  Thence,  by  a  process  known  as 
osmosis,  they  are  conducted  from  cell  to  cell,  until 
they  arrive  at  the  leaves.  Here  they  are  acted  on 
by  other  mysterious  forces  of  nature,  and  with  the 
aid  of  carbon  dioxide  they  are  manufactured  into 
protoplasm,  chlorophyll,  starch,  etc.,  etc.  During 
this  process,  the  leaves,  through  their  stomata 
transpire  enormous  quantities  of  water — the  excess, 
in  fact,  of  the  plant’s  requirements.  Thus  a  kind  of 
circulation  is  kept  up,  and  the  activity  of  all  parts 
of  the  plant  assured. 

Plants  are  superior  to  animals  inasmuch  as  they 
can  assimilate  inorganic  matter  and  produce  proto¬ 
plasm — "  the  physical  basis  of  life  ” — the  only  living 
material  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  out  of 
which  every  animal  and  vegetable  tissue  is  built  up 
and  compounded. — C.  B.  Green,  Acton,  IV. 

- -j- - 

HYBRID  BEGONIAS. 

I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Napper  is  quite  convinced  that 
he  has  proved  his  case — i.e.,  that  Begonia  Woodmani 
was  the  first  round-flowered  hybrid  tuberous-rooted 
Begonia  raised  in  this  country — 11  right  up  to  the 
hilt  ”  ;  but  I  am  equally  convinced  that  he  has 
not  converted  anyone  else  to  his  way  of  thinking. 
Your  correspondent  seems  to  be  hopelessly  unable 
to  draw  any  distinction  between  what  is,  and  what 
is  not  evidence  of  a  fact,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  do 
something — anything,  in  fact,  but  honestly  admit 
his  errors— goes  blundering  on  out  of  one  quagmire 
into  another,  only  to  make  himself  more  ridiculous 
still  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  love  the  truth. 

It  is  perfectly  useless  to  quote  the  description  of 
B.  woodmani  in  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co’s  old  cata¬ 
logue,  in  support  of  his  contention  that  it  was  a 
round  flowered  variety,  and  equally  futile  to 
introduce  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  statement  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  leaves  and  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  B.  Veitchii,  or  their  dimensions  as  givenin 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  “  about  that  time,”  because 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  one  or  the  other 
in  support  of  his  assertion.  I  have  not  publicly 
questioned  the  statement  that  B.  V'eitchii  was  one  of 
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the  parents  of  B.  Woodmani,  but  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  if  anyone  who  really  knows  the  facts  were  to 
tell  me  that  the  pedigree  of  that  variety,  as  given, 
was  an  apocryphal  one,  I  should  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised  ;  but,  in  any  case,  if  the  round- flowered  B. 
Veitchii  was  one  of  the  parents,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  progeny  was  round - 
flowered  also,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was,  or  the 
fact  would  have  been  stated  at  the  time  and  by  the 
raiser,  because,  as  I  have  already  stated,  such  a 
novelty  “  about  that  time "  would  certainly  have 
been  too  great  a  prize  to  hide  in  the  Exeter  Nursery. 
In  the  same  connection  it  would  now  be  interesting 
to  know  what  the  other  varieties  were  like  that 
were  obtained  from  the  same  pod  of  seed. 

Now,  as  to  the  date  of  the  catalogue  which  the 
Editor  kindly  forwarded  to  me  for  perusal.  I  had 
several  reasons  for  being  interested  in  that  catalogue, 
but  need  only  state  one  of  them,  which  was  to  see  if 
I  could  discover  any  internal  evidence  which  would 
afford  a  clue  to  its  possible  date  of  publication.  I 
did  discover  something  that  Mr.  Napper  has  over¬ 
looked,  and  therefore,  although  he  now  says  he  has 
a  copy  signed  by  Dr.  Woodman,  and  by  him  dated 
1872,  I  make  no  apology  for  expressing  my  belief 
that  even  that  is  an  error.  It  is  but  fair  to  Mr. 
Napper  that  I  should  state  upon  what  grounds  I 
base  my  disbelief,  and  here  they  are.  “  About  that 
time”  it  was  the  custom  of  all  nurserymen  who 
made  new  plants  a  special  feature  of  their  business 
to  issue  their  catalogue  in  April  and  to  commence 
sending  out  their  novelties  on  May  1st,  a  custom 
which  still  largely  obtains.  Now,  in  the  catalogue 
sent  to  me  much  prominence  is  given  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Fern — Polystichum  angulare  var. 
cristatum  gracile  Grayii — in  connection  with]which  it 
is  stated  that  it  gained  a  First-class  Certificate  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Show  on  May  22nd,  1872,  and  the 
same  catalogue  also  contains  a  list  of  New  Roses  of 
1872.  I  think  these  two  facts,  without  searching 
further,  afford  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
catalogue  was  not  published  in  1872  but  more 
probably  in  1873,  and  the  twelve  months'  difference 
in  time  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  whole 
case,  though  Mr.  Napper  may  not  appreciate  it. 

I  have  no  concern  with  Mr.  Napper’s  “  humble 
reputation  ”  except  that  I  would  rather  at  any  time 
defend  than  injure  it,  but,  when  he  makes  statements 
that  he  cannot  prove,  I  have  the  same  right  as  any¬ 
one  else  to  put  his  veracity  to  the  test  in  defence  cf 
the  reputation  of  friends  whose  record  as  pioneers  in 
Begonia  hybridisation  he  wantonly  impugned. — A 
Lover  of  the  Begonia. 

When  anything  gets  popular  somebody  is  sure  to 
come  forward  and  claim  originality.  Once  said  a 
clever  gardener  to  me  :  "  Oh  !  that  conservatory  at 
Chatsworth  wasn’t  Paxton's  ingenuity  so  much  as  a 
Derbyshire  joiner's.”  I  really  felt  annoyed  at  this 
gratuitous  onslaught  upon  the  great  horticulturist 
and  designer’s  skill.  “Very  well,”  I  replied,  “  you 
stick  to  your  man  and  imagine  you  see  the  conserva¬ 
tory  with  the  iron,  the  glass,  the  wood,  the  date  and 
the  bricks  left  out.” 

Now  the  first  hybrid  Begonia  is  being  dexterously 
handled  in  your  columns  ;  and  I  am  sure  a  “  Lover 
of  the  Begonia”  and  “J.S.”  are  fair  and  courteous  in 
tone.  This  is  in  itself  a  fine  testimonial  showing  as 
they  do  the  true  essence  of  common  sense  and  per¬ 
spicacity.  Just  remember,  if  you  please,  the  fate  of 
these  two  poor  unfortunate  “Lovers”  who  dare  to 
question,  and  to  express  an  opinion  adverse  to  the 
gentleman  holding  an  indignation  meeting  in  room 
489,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  What  amazes  me  is  that 
our  friend  cannot  be  fair  Why,  he  ought  to  be  better 
able  to  gauge  the  mental  standard  of  your  readers  rather 
than  resorting  to  the  farmyard  chanticleer,  &c.,  for 
stocks  whereon  to  engraft  language  and  elucidation. 
There  is  no  harm  in  asking  for  true  facts  or  writing 
incognito,  so  long  as  we  fight  under  the  last  named 
properly. 

In  Mr.  Wynne's  book,  p.  16,  it  says  B.  Veitchii  was 
put  into  commerce  in  1869.  "  Lover  of  the  Begonia,” 
p.  143  in  your  columns,  says  it  was  in  the  following 
year.  If  the  latter  be  correct,  sharp  work  must  be 
accredited  to  Mr.  Pope,  then  foreman  to  the  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co. 

Fertilisation  would  have  to  be  effected  and  seed 
ripened  and  saved  in  1870,  and  sown,  flowered,  and 
B.  Woodmanii  selected  in  1871.  Mr.  Napper  does 
not  say  whether  the  cross  produced  pure  B.  Wood¬ 
manii  seedlings,  or  on  selected  plant  only  from  the 


batch.  If  only  from  the  latter,  where  did  they  get 
the  stock  of  plants  from  to  catalogue  it  in  1872.  I 
am  afraid  that  private  dated  copy  will  not  coincide 
with  the  printed  undated  one.  I  quite  agree 
that  a  thing  like  Celery  has  to  be  unearthed 
before  we  can  test  the  quality  as  to  its  truth 
and  reasonableness.  Should  I  be  going  too 
far  to  offer  a  suggestion  that  the  Messrs.  Veitch 
would  give  the  year  and  month  when  a  plant  or 
plants  were  supplied  to  the  above  named  firm  ? — B.  L. 

COVENT  GARDEN  IN  EARLY 
MORNING. 

Londoners  are  so  accustomed  to  the  possession  of  a 
good  supply  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  that 
they  take  it  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it 
should  be  so,  and  but  an  exceedingly  small  percentage 
of  them  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  vastness  and 
far-reaching  character  of  the  system  that  enables  the 
best  of  material  in  first-class  condition  to  be  retailed 
at  the  various  greengrocers'  establishments  through¬ 
out  the  metropolitan  radius,  and  at  prices  so  reason¬ 
able  as  to  bring  all  the  necessities  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  within  the  reach  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  populatien.  Scores  of  market  growers 
are  situated  within  easy  cartage  distance  of  this  great 
centre,  and  from  these  each  market  morning  are  sent 
forth  streams  of  vehicles  laden  with  all  kinds  of 
produce  which  ultimately  converge  at  Covent  Garden. 
Indeed,  soon  after  midnight,  dwellers  in  outlying 
towns  are  greeted  with  the  lumbering  roll  of  huge 
heavy  carts,  drays,  lorries,  and  waggons  of  all 
descriptions,  some,  perhaps,  crawling  sleepily  along 
with  the  driver  completely  buried,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tip  of  his  nose,  in  an  improvised  cloak,  ofien 
formed  from  a  sack  or  two  that  may  be  lying  handy ; 
others  will  clatter  along  at  a  famous  rate,  taking 
every  advantage  of  the  absence  of  ordinary  traffic. 
A  visit  to  the  market  in  the  early  morning  is  well 
worth  anyone’s  while  to  make.  An  ordinary  person 
can  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  scene,  which 
indeed,  beggars  description  ;  for  the  one  half  of  the 
world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives,  and 
while  ordinary  people  are  courting  Morpheus’  sweet 
embrace  there  are  those  whom  the  exigencies  of 
their  calling  compel  to  practically  turn  night  into  day. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  acquainted  with  London 
awake,  roaring,  bustling,  seething,  swindling  London, 
the  sight  of  her  asleep,  or  at  least  as  much  sleep  as 
she  ever  gets,  is  something  of  a  surprise.  The  roomy 
streets  and  squares  are  deserted,  and  the  pavements 
ring  uncannily  to  the  tread  of  the  nocturnal  wanderer, 
whilst  the  flickering  gas-lamps  throw  their  fitful  glare 
upon  surroundings  that  in  the  absence  of  their  wonted 
business  seem  strangely  unfamiliar.  Even  the  police¬ 
men,  when  they  can  be  seen,  glance  at  you 
suspiciously,  as  they  blink  wearily  from  the  shelter 
of  doorways  whither  they  have  retired  for  a  slight 
shelter  from  the  keen  December  wind  as  it  whistles 
through  the  open  spaces,  causing  the  long  ghostlike 
shadows  to  lengthen  and  dance  merrily.  Foot- 
passengers  are  few,  although  now  and  again  one 
meets  a  belated  reveller  returning  from  some  mid¬ 
night  orgie,  at  which  he  has  left  any  little  wits 
he  may  ever  have  had  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
control,  over  his  legs  at  least.  A  coffee  stall  or  two, 
erected  in  sheltered  corners  to  supply  a  drop  of  some¬ 
thing  warm  to  those  who  need  it,  are  indeed  the  only 
signs  of  life. 

But,  as  we  near  any  one  of  the  many  approaches 
to  the  market,  things  begin  to  wake  up  a  bit.  First 
we  pass  long  droves  of  waggons  that  are  being 
emptied  of  their  loads,  stumble,  it  may  be  over  a  few 
baskets  that  have  been  placed  so  comfortably  in  the 
way,  and  are  invited  as  a  consequence  by  their 
owner  to  “  tike  our  blooming  ’ook.”  This  we  proceed 
to  do  with  all  speed,  until  at  last  we  are  greeted  with 
a  babel  of  sounds  that  proceed  from  innumerable 
tongues,  half  of  which  are  at  least  in  danger  of  getting 
twisted,  so  rapidly  do  they  work.  All  nationalities 
appear  to  be  represented,  and  each,  it  would  seem, 
is  trying  to  “jew”  the  other,  so  animated  is  the 
conversation,  and  so  sublime  the  confusion.  But  we 
spy  a  big  "bobby  ’’yonder,  standing  calm  and 
tranquil  amidst  the  hubbub,  and  we  feel  that  the 
majestic  eye  of  the  law  is  looking  on,  and  we  take 
comfort  accordingly.  We  wander  amidst  piles  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  sorts,  until  the  wonder 
arises  as  to  however  all  of  it  is  to  be  disposed  of. 
What  consummate  gluttons  Londoners  must  be,  we 
think,  for  here  are  supplies  seemingly  inexhaustible, 
and  yet  they  will  soon  melt  away  before  the  daily 


wants  of  the  dwellers  in  our  huge  metropolis.  Only 
a  Covent  Garden  could  supply  a  London. 

It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  it  is  here 
that  all  the  greengrocers  come  to  purchase  the  stock 
for  their  numerous  shops,  and  they  flock  thither  in 
crowds  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  in  order  to 
be  on  the  spot  to  seize  the  best  bargains.  In  addition 
to  these  the  place  appears  to  be  overrun  with  assis¬ 
tants  of  all  kinds,  some  rolling  baskets  and  barrels 
about  in  all  directions  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
and  with  utter  disregard  of  the  pedal  extremities  of 
the  luckless  individuals  that  chance  to  be  in  the 
way.  Some  are  helping  others  do  nothing;  in  other 
words  they  are  simply  loafers  who  do  nought  but 
smoke  the  vilest  tobacco,  and  swear  at  each  other  in 
their  strange  jargon  with  a  fluency  sufficient  to 
paralyse  the  uninitiated  into  utter  silence.  Talk  of 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  or  the  blunt,  scathing  humour 
of  Johnson,  the  Covent  Garden  coster  is  a  match  for 
either,  whether  it  be  with  regard  to  eloquence  or 
rough  and  ready  wit. 

After  a  good  look  round  the  vegetable  market  we 
wend  our  steps  from  thence  to  the  flower  market,  a 
large  building  a  slight  distance  off  from  the  “  greens 
and  taters.”  The  sales  of  flowers  commence  about 
5  a.m.  in  these  winter  mornings,  and  last  until  the 
material  has  been  disposed  of,  or  buyers  have  all 
disappeared.  Flowers  of  all  kinds,  both  on  the 
plants  and  off  them,  are  everywhere,  and  the  fun 
waxes  fast  and  furious.  Long  brilliant  banks  of  floral 
beauty  stretch  away  on  every  hand.  Here,  perhaps, 
we  come  across  a  rich  glowing  mass  of  Erica  gracilis 
or  E.  hyemalis,  or  there  the  more  gaudy  Tulip,  chiefly 
represented  by  the  Due  Van  Thol  varieties.  These 
may  be  seen  in  pots  by  themselves,  or  with  a  few  of 
their  bright  blooms  deftly  introduced  in  pots  of 
Adiantum  diaphanum  and  A.  formosum.  We,  in  our 
ignorance,  thought  that  this  was  something  new,  and 
ventured  to  say  so  to  the  gentleman  in  charge,  who 
promptly  and  respectfully  informed  us  that  “that  y’ere 
bloomin’  dodge  was  as  hold  as  Adam.”  We  retired 
crushed  ;  not  from  the  words,  although  they  were 
scathing  enough,  but  from  the  onslaught  of  a  fat  old 
market  woman  (why  is  it  market  women  are  always 
fat  ?),  who  bore  down  from  behind  with  a  wooden 
tray  full  of  plants.  The  good  dame  swore  too,  which 
we  thought  rather  unfair  as  we  had  received  all  the 
injury.  With  footsteps  thus  quickened  we  continued 
our  quest,  noticing  bunches  of  cut  flowers  of  Narcissi, 
Hyacinths,  Freesias,  Lilium  Harrisii,  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  etc.,  in  almost 
prodigal  profusion. 

Flower  girls  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  were  laying 
in  their  stock  of  the  fragile  blooms  to  be  hawked 
round  the  streets  presently  when  the  world  of 
London  awoke.  It  was  terribly  pathetic  to  watch 
how  tenderly  the  slim,  starved,  and  yet  toilworn 
fingers  handled  the  flowers  as  if  they  really  loved 
them  and  liked  to  fondle  them  reverently,  and  yet  the 
lips  of  the  owners  of  the  hands  would,  perhaps,  a  few 
seconds  afterwards,  be  framing  some  obscene  jest  or 
launching  torrents  of  abuse  at  some  other  lucklers 
one  for  some  offence,  imaginary  or  real.  Truly  our 
flower  girls  are  a  strange  anomaly — at  one  moment 
pleading  and  pathetic,  at  another  abandoned  little 
viragos.  But  our  moralisings  were  rudely  interrupted 
by  a  “  mind  yer  nob,  gov’nor  ”  followed  by  an  empty 
basket  thrown  from  an  adjacent  stall  that  whizzed 
past  within  a  very  few  inches  offtur  nose,  and  we 
were  once  again  constrained  to  move  on.  Presently 
the  rattle  and  hum  of  outside  traffic  announced'the 
fact  that  the  ordinary  business  of  the  day  was 
beginning  to  fill  the  streets,  and,  sundry  qualms 
assuring  us  that  some  refreshment  would  be  accept¬ 
able,  we  departed  in  search  of  the  same,  carrying 
with  us  impressions,  both  mental  and  physical,  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

- — +> - 

Hardening  |f  iscellany, 

DOUBLE  WHITE  ROCKET. 

This  form  of  Hesperis  matronalis  is  really  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  hardy  border  plants  we  have  and 
yet  it  is  seldom  seen.  The  reason  why  is  possibly 
not  far  to  seek,  and  yet  it  seems  a  little  strange  that 
so  beautiful  a  subject  and  one  admired  by  all  who 
see  it  should  become  scarce  through  sheer  neglect  of 
a  very  simple  requirement,  without  which,  it  soon 
ceases  to  exist.  We  allude  to  the  taking  up  and 
dividing  the  old  stools  every  season.  It  will  grow  in 
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almost  any  soil  and  situation,  providing  this  annual 
shift  is  attended  to,  and  may  be  increased  to  almost 
any  extent  by  splitting  up  the  old  stools  with  a 
sharp  knife  every  autumn.  Being  very  floriferous 
and  sweet-scented  when  grown  in  quantity  it  loads 
the  surrounding  air  with  the  most  delicious  perfume. 
A  striking  effect  is  produced  by  associating  it  with 
blue  Canterbury  Bells. — W.  B.  G. 

PEACH  BUDS  DROPPING. 

On  p.  237  of  a  recent  issue,  M.  T.  deals  with  the 
tendency  so  many  Peach  trees  exhibit — viz.,  that  of 
dropping  their  buds.  That  this  is  exceedingly  vexing 
we  must  all  admit,  and  yet  although  some  varieties 
are  more  prone  than  others  to  sin  in  this  way  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  evil  is  caused  in  many 
cases  and  aggravated  in  all  by  want  of  proper  treat¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  the  cultural  errors  pointed  out 
by  M .  T.,  there  are  others  quite  as  disastrous.  One 
of  these  is  to  allow  the  borders  to  become  dust  dry 
during  the  winter  months,  with  the  result  that  many 
of  the  roots  perish.  Another  is  too  hard  forcing, 
than  which  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made. 
Peaches  do  not  take  kindly  to  hard  forcing,  especially 
in  the  earlier  stages,  and  therefore  it  must  never  be 
attempted  or  the  buds  will  be  sure  to  drop  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

ASPLENIUM  NIDUS 

If  a  list  were  to  be  made  of  plants  possessing  hand¬ 
some  and  conspicuous  foliage  the  above  noble  Fern 
would  occupy  a  prominent  position.  Its  large  un¬ 
divided  fronds  are  almost  as  imposing  as  the  leaves 
of  the  Musas,  and  the  plant,  being  much  dwarfer  in 
stature  it  may  be  grown  where  room  for  the  latter 
cannot  be  found.  The  fronds  run  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft. 
in  length  and  from  5  in.  to  8  in.  in  width  tapering  up 
to  a  more  or  less  acute  apex.  They  are  borne  upon 
a  stout  stem  raised  a  very  little  way  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  are  deep  shining  green  in  colour. 
The  plant  may  be  grown  in  a  cool  house  with  a  night 
temperature  during  winter  of  about  450  Fahr., 
although  a  rather  higher  temperature  than  this 
during  the  winter  months  appears  to  suit  it  better. 
Plenty  of  water  is  an  absolute  necessity  at  all  times, 
and  during  the  summer  months  occasional  doses  of 
liquid  cow  manure  will  be  of  great  service. 

A  PLEA  FOR  SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Where  cut  flowers  are  in  much  request  these 
should  be  grown  in  great  quantity.  No  description 
of  their  beauty  could  be  too  glowing,  and  except  that 
they  require  plenty  of  water  they  are  no  trouble- 
One  can  even  dispense  with  stopping,  but,  of  course, 
undue  tallness  is  the  result.  No  taking  or  rather 
leaving  of  the  buds  is  necessary.  No  removal  of 
shoots  from  the  main  stem  is  required,  for  these  all 
grow  and  flower.  The  durability  of  the  blooms  is 
also  remarkable  as  we  may  have  them  long  after  the 
much-prized  large  flowers  are  over.  A  few  of  the  best 
are  :  George  Sands,  anemone  centre  ;  Mary  Anderson, 
white;  Nellie, lilac, white  centre;  and  Calliope, crimson, 
anemone  cemre.  A  few  good  plants  grown  well,  and 
mixed  among  the  heavier  varieties  relieves  them  and 
makes  a  pleasant  change  ;  besides,  as  previously 
stated,  they  are  absolutely  no  trouble. — J.  G. 
Pettingey,  Strawberry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrogate. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MISS  ROSE. 

Single  Chrysanthemums  have  undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  to  recommend  them  to  those  who  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  quantities  of  flower  for  cutting  from, 
In  this  respect,  at  least,  they  are  far  and  away 
superior  to  the  double-flowered  kinds.  There  are 
many  lovers  of  beauty,  moreover,  who  declare  the 
single  bloom  to  be  more  beautiful,  more  graceful, 
more  artistic  than  the  larger  flowers  in  favour  of 
which  the  public  have  declared  so  vehemently  of  late. 
One  of  the  very  best  of  the  many  nice  single-flowered 
varieties  that  we  now  have  is  undoubtedly  Miss 
Rose.  It  is  very  dwarf  in  habit,  and  may  easily  be 
induced  to  make  compact  little  bushes.  The  flowers 
which  are  rather  below  the  medium  size,  are  of  a 
pretty  soft  pink,  and  are  produced  in  almost  prodigal 
profusion.  It  comes  in  pretty  early  in  the  season, 
and  may  be  classed  as  a  second  early.  Some  of  the 
very  best  samples  of  it  that  we  have  seen  this  season 
were  grown  in  thirty-two  pots,  and  that  this  some¬ 
what  restricted  root-run  in  no  way  offended  them 
was  amply  evidenced  by  the  number  of  flowers 
borne  by  the  plants,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the 
stems  were  clothed  with  large  healthy  leaves  right 
down  to  the  pots. 


THE  NEAPOLITAN  VIOLET. 

In  most  gardens  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  “old” 
Neapolitan.  The  inference  that  one  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  draw  from  the  use  of  this  particular  adjec¬ 
tive  in  connection  with  the  variety,  also  the  peculiar 
inflection  with  which  it  is  oft-times  pronounced 
would  be  that  it  is  entirely  out-of-date,  superseded 
by  later  introductions  and  not  worthy  of  cultivation. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake;  for  no  matter  how 
many  other  sorts  have  been  given  us  there  is  still 
room  for  the  Neapolitan.  Of  the  double  blue 
varieties  Marie  Louise  usually  finds  the  greatest 
amount  of  favour,  and  is  largely  grown,  often  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  our  older  friend.  This  should  not 
be,  however,  for  while  Marie  Louise  is  far  superior 
for  early  work,  the  Neapolitan,  flowering  somewhat 
later,  produces  a  profusion  of  blooms  when  those  of 
the  other  have  nearly  ceased  to  come.  The  two 
varieties  are  also  very  distinct  as  to  colour  of  flower 
and  habit  of  growth,  as  every  gardener  knows  who 
has  grown  the  two  side  by  side,  Marie  Louise  being 
of  more  vigorous  habit. 

- — ►*. - 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Potato  Growing. 

The  Potato  in  Field  and  Garden.  By  W.  J. 

Malden.  London:  William  A.  May,  it lark 

Lane  Express  Office,  150,  Strand,  W.C.  1895. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Malden  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Potatos  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  a 
perusal  of  his  book  will  soon  testify.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  other  books  pertaining  chiefly  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  In  this  instance  he  has  got 
together  a  considerable  amount  of  information  on 
the  various  topics  and  questions  relating  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Potatos,  the  introduction  of  new  and 
improved  varieties,  means  of  checking  diseases  by 
spraying,  proper  methods  of  cultivation  and  other 
modes  of  prevention.  The  book  is  divided  into 
ten  sections,  some  of  which  deal  with  soils,  planting, 
manuring,  seed  varieties,  treatment  during  growth, 
digging  Potatos,  cost  of  feeding,  value  of  the  crop, 
&c. 

He  speaks  of  the  speculative  features  of  Potato 
growing,  and  has  got  hold  of  a  prevalent  and  rather 
amusing  idea  amongst  farmers  that  the  occasional 
destruction  of  the  crop  by  disease  is  regarded  with 
great  satisfaction,  especially  by  those  who  may  be 
situated  in  favoured  localities  that  have  mostly 
escaped  the  murrain.  This  practically  means 
enhanced  prices  for  them  and  here  comes  in  the 
speculative  character  of  Potato  growing.  Indepen¬ 
dently  of  a  good  crop,  the  author  alscr  complains  of 
the  markets  being  always  glutted  with  inferior  ware. 
This  should  be  a  boon  to  the  poor,  who  always 
derive  satisfaction  from  a  cheap  article.  The  grower 
on  the  other  hand  is  anything  but  pleased  or 
recompensed  by  the  poor  prices  obtained. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  the  production  of  new 
varieties  inasmuch  as  old  ones  tend  to  degenerate  in 
vigour.  This  has  become  most  noticeable  since  the 
advent  of  the  Potato  disease  in  this  country.  The 
points  to  be  developed  in  the  production  of  new 
varieties  are  vigour,  disease-resisting  power  and 
quality.  Robustness  in  a  new  variety  is  desirable 
rather  than  otherwise,  as  that  vigour  is  gradually 
lost  by  age.  Early  varieties  flower  very  sparingly  or 
not  at  all ;  but  they  may  be  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
removal  of  the  tubers  as  they  form.  That  discovery 
was  made  many  years  ago  we  believe  by  Mr.  Knight 
in  this  country.  The  flowers  are  independent  of 
insects  for  fertilisation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tomato, 
so  that  those  who  undertake  cross-breeding  of 
varieties  should  adopt  means,  as  here  described,  to 
prevent  the  access  of  foreign  pollen. 

Numerous  illustrations  are  given  in  the  text  which 
runsto  217  pages,  andthecontents  beingpretty  full,  no 
other  index  is  given.  Spraying  is  fairly  fully  dealt  with 
and  illustrated ;  and  Bouillie  Bordelaise,  though  not 
completely  effective,  secures  a  greater  weight  of  crop 
free  from  disease  and  also  pays  after  the  spraying 
expenses  have  been  deducted,  so  that  it  merits  con¬ 
sideration  on  that  account.  The  author  does  not 
forget,  however,  that  disease-resisting  varieties  of 
Potatos  are  desirable.  As  in  another  case  we  could 
mention  the  spraying  experiments  were  conducted  in 
a  season  when  the  disease  was  by  no  means  very 
prevalent  nor  destructive.  Other  less  destructive 
diseases  are  briefly  described  and  several  insect  pests 
are  mentioned,  including  surface  caterpillars,  the 
yellow  underwing  moth,  and  wireworms,  which  are 


amongst  the  more  destructive.  Other  insects  are 
included  such  as  the  Colorado  beetle,  the  Potato 
frog-fly,  and  the  caterpillar  of  the  death's-head  moth, 
but  they  do  so  little  harm  that  they  might  have  been 
omitted  or  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  Burns  did 
the  mouse  in  the  corn-field  : — 

I  doubt  na,  whiles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 

What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live  ! 

A  daimen-icker  in  a  thrave 

’S  a  sma’  request : 

I’ll  get  a  blessin’  wi’  the  lave 
And  never  miss't. 

- *2* - 

HURST  &  SON’S  CLOVER  AND  GRASS 
SEED  CIRCULAR, 

January  1st,  1896. 

In  accordance  with  our  annual  custom  we  beg  to 
offer  our  report  upon  the  various  Clover,  Grass  and 
forage-seed  crops. 

It  is  many  years  since  we  were  able  to  indicate 
such  large  supplies  of  generally  good  qualities.  From 
almost  all  the  European  producing  districts  the 
offerings  are  above  the  average,  and  our  home-grown 
crops  are  also  heavy,  and  of  excellent  quality.  With 
the  knowledge  of  these  good  supplies,  the  market 
prices  have  commenced  at  a  low,  and  what  we  may 
presumably  call  a  safe  level,  for  all  clean  and 
thoroughly  genuine  samples. 

English  Red  Clover  and  Cowgrass  are  large 
crops  in  almost  every  district,  but  according  to  the 
time  of  harvest  vary  considerably  in  character  :  the 
earliest  saved  seeds  are  small  in  grain  and  rather 
foul,  while  the  later  saved  are  bold,  of  good  colour 
and  very  free  from  weeds.  In  some  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals  lately,  a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence 
has  been  passing  relative  to  the  superiority  in  yield, 
hardiness  of  plant,  and  general  higher  value  to  the 
farmer,  of  home-grown  seeds.  We  have  for  years 
pointed  this  out,  based  upon  comparative  trials  that 
we  have  made  from  time  to  time,  and  we  still  adhere 
to  the  conclusion.  All  we  can  now  say  is  what  we  have 
oftentimes  said  before  ;  if  you  desire  English-grown 
seeds  see  that  you  get  them.  The  appearance  of 
much  of  the  English  Red  Clover  this  year  is  so  like 
Continental  that  a  large  margin  of  profit  can  accrue 
to  the  sellers  of  substituted  samples. 

Single  Cut  Cowgrass  is  also  in  good  supply. 

Foreign  Red  Clover. — From  both  France  and 
Germany  we  have  large  offerings.  The  French  seed 
is  extremely  low  in  price,  and  much  of  it,  as  usual, 
weedy  in  character.  North  of  France  Red  is  a 
strong  growing  and  fairly  hardy  plant,  but  the  seed 
should  always  be  machine-cleaned  ;  some  of  the 
German  Reds  are  bold  in  grain  and  clean  :  in  this 
respect  they  are  superior  to  the  majority  of  the 
English-grown  samples.  The  paternal  Government 
of  Germany  will  not  allow  seed  dealers  to  defraud 
farmers  by  selling  them  rubbish,  and  the  German 
farmer,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  knows  how  to  lay 
out  his  money  to  better  advantage  with  a  view  to 
the  future  than  many  of  his  English  brethren.  After 
the  re-cleaning  process  for  their  own  consumption, 
tons  of  siftings  from  German  Clovers  are  shipped 
yearly  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  foul  our  lands, 
and  further  impoverish  our  long-suffering  agri¬ 
culturists.  The  American  and  Canadian  crops  of 
Red  we  cannot  quite  estimate  ;  conflicting  reports 
reach  us  :  no  doubt  the  low  prices  prevailing  on  this 
side  deter  shipments. 

White  Clover. — In  contrast  to  season  1894  ft16 
crops  in  all  districts,  with  the  exception  ot  the 
United  States,  are  large  ;  a  good  crop  of  English 
was  secured  in  good  condition,  and  the  French  and 
German  crops  are  severally  above  the  average  in 
character  and  quantity. 

Alsike. — Following  the  large  crops  of  the  former 
season,  we  have  to  record  again  large  y  ields  in  all 
districts.  This  article  is  now  at  the  lowest  price  it 
has  ever  touched. 

Trefoil. — Very  large  crops  of  generally  excellent 
quality  in  England,  France  and  Germany. 

Lucerne. — Short  crops  in  both  France  and 
America. 

Sainfoin. — Crops  of  both  giant  and  common  large  ; 
French  Giant  reported  a  very  small  crop. 

Italian  Ryegrass. — An  average  crop  of  excellent 
quality  in  the  Mayenne  district.  Good  crops  in 
other  districts  of  France,  and  also  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

Perennial  Ryegrasses. — An  average  crop  of 
very  high  natural  weight  per  bushel.  As  prices 
rule  low  to  commence  with,  the  upper  weights  should 
be  in  good  demand. 

Natural  Grasses  with  very  few  exceptions  are 
in  good  supply.  Meadow  Foxtail  is  the  notable 
exception  ;  this  is  very  scarce.  Cocksfoot  and 
Timothy  are  both  used  in  such  increased  quanti¬ 
ties  now,  that  the  good  supplies  are  very 
welcome. 

White  Mustard. — Fair  average  crop,  of  excellent 
quality. 

Rape  turns  out  to  be  rather  a  short  crop  The 
acreage  was  fairly  large,  but  the  yield  is  disap¬ 
pointing.  Prices  are  moderate. 

Spring  Tares  are  opening  at  low  prices. 

Hurst  6-  Son. — Office  and  sample  rooms,  152,  Hounds - 
ditch,  London,  E. 
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EILEY  DEAflE 

By  Miss  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths. 
[All  rights  reserved.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

Carlo  on  Guard. 

Lord  Bewdley  had  not  been  gone  more  than  ten 
minutes  when  the  Doctor’s  gig  turned  the  corner. 
Fogger  was  taking  it  very  easily,  walking  at  a  snail's 
pace;  for  the  little  Doctor’s  matrimonial  schemes 
were  again  busily  at  work,  and  he  was  to  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  prospect  of  his  impending  interview 
with  Eiley  to  observe  Fogger’s  laziness. 

Once  again  he  was  abruptly  interrupted  in  his  day 
dreams,  this  time  by  Fogger,  who  suddenly  shied 
into  the  ditch,  thereby  upsetting  the  gig,  Doctor  and 
dreams  altogether.  The  Doctor  turned  a  complete 
somersault  and  found  himself  sitting  in  the  road 
facing  a  huge  Newfoundland  who  was  showing  his 
teeth  and  growling  ominously. 

“Bless  my  soul!”  cried  the  poor  little  man. 
“  Don't  look  like  that !  I  would  not  interfere  with 
you  on  any  account  ;  I  assure  you  I  would  not.  I  am 
Dr.  Curum,  you  know — very  well  known  !  Never 
hurt  a  thing  in  my  life !  Please  move  a  little 
further  off  and  let  me  get  up.  I  cannot  sit  here  all 
day  you  know,  really  cannot.  My  time  is  valuable, 
very  valuable.” 

Directly  he  tried  to  rise  from  the  ground  the  dog 
showed  plainly  by  his  teeth  and  voice  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  him  to  rise  in  the  world,  at  any 
rate  for  the  present.  “  Bless  my  soul !  ”  exclaimed 
the  Doctor.  “What  a  dreadful  position  to  be  in, 
sitting  down  on  the  ground  in  the  dust  here  like  a 
heathen.  Dear,  dear !  Supposing  any  of  my 
patients  should  pass  !  ” 

At  this  moment,  Carlo,  evidently  thinking  he  had 
awed  the  man  into  submission,  got  up,  walked  to 
Eiley,  who  lay  a  yard  or  two  nearer  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  lay  down  with  his  fore  paws  across  her, 
his  head  resting  upon  them,  and  still  keeping  his 
eyes  upon  the  Doctor. 

“  Oh,  my  gracious  !  ”  cried  the  little  man,  turning 
as  pale  as  his  rubicund  complexion  would  allow. 
“  Oh,  what  a  murderous  brute  !  Why,  he  has  killed 
a  woman  !  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  He’ll  he  killing 
me  next.  I  wish  I  could  run  away,  but  I  daren’t 
move !  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  I  wish  I  had  stopped  at 
home  !  Fll  try  coaxing  him.  Good  dog,  good  dog  ! 
Come  along  then.  Good  old  man — good  boy  !  ” 
But  Carlo  was  not  to  be  coaxed,  so  Dr.  Curum  had 
no  alternative  but  to  sit  still  in  the  road  waiting 
patiently,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  impatiently,  for 
some  one  to  come  to  his  assistance  ;  whilst  Fogger 
stood  calmly  in  the  ditch  eating  the  grass  which 
grew  at  the  side,  and  perfectly  unmindful  of  the  over¬ 
turned  gig  behind  him. 

This  was  the  tableau  which  met  Lord  Bewdley’s 
view  when  he  returned  in  a  trap  with  the  landlord  of 
"  The  Horseshoes."  “  Halloo !  Doctor ;  had  a 
spill?”  he  cried  as  he  quickly  alighted  from  the 
vehicle.  “  Allow  me  to  help  you  to  rise.  Not  hurt, 
I  hope  ?  ” 

"Thank  you,  my  lord,”  replied  the  Doctor  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  “  Thank  you.  No,  not  hurt — shaken, 
that  is  all — shaken.  So  that  is  your  dog — yes,  of 
of  course,  I  ought  to  have  known.  A  good  dog — 
rough,  but  well  meaning — well  meaning."  Lord 
Bewdley,  who  had  taken  in  the  little  Doctor’s 
position  at  a  glance,  would  have  laughed  if  he  had 
not  felt  so  anxious  about  Eiley. 

"  I  hope  he  did  not  frighten  you.  Doctor,  but  the 
fact  is,  I  left  him  on  guard  while  I  went  for  assist¬ 
ance.  Eil — Miss  Deane  has  been  attacked  and 
seemingly  half  murdered  by  some  scoundrel ;  robbery 
I  suppose,  as  I  found  a  shilling  on  the  ground 
beside  her  which  the  villain  must  have  dropped  un¬ 
noticed.  Now,  Roberts,  help  me  to  lift  her  into  the 
trap — that's  it.  Dr.  Curum,  will  you  get  in,  please, 
and  we  will  drive  on  to  the  Manor  ;  you  will  be  better 
able  to  attend  Miss  Deane  there.  Roberts  will  see 
to  your  gig." 

“  Is  the  dog  safe,  my  lord  ?  ”  queried  the  Doctor, 
eyeing  Carlo  suspiciously.  He  had  followed  his 
master  into  the  trap  and  was  licking  Eiley’s  hand. 
She  had  made  a  friend  of  the  good-tempered  dog  when 
she  first  came  to  the  Manor  and  he  was  greatly 
attached  to  her.  Dr.  Curum  entered  the  vehicle 
upon  being  assured  that  Carlo  was  quite  harmless 
except  when  set  to  guard  anything.  Upon  arriving 
at  the  Manor,  Eiley  was  carried  to  her  room.  Dr. 


Curum  having  examined  her  and  given  Susan — the 
housemaid  who  generally  waited  upon  Eiley — full 
instructions  as  to  the  treatment  to  be  followed, 
descended  to  the  drawing  room  to  tell  Lady  Bewdley 
the  result. 

It  was  a  large,  luxuriously-furnished  room.  Lady 
Bewdley  was  reclining  in  a  low  easy  chair,  placed 
near  a  small  ebony  table,  upon  which  was  a  lamp 
shaded  with  pale  blue  silk,  the  soft  light  just  tinting 
the  folds  of  a  long,  loose,  white  tea-gown  in  which  she 
was  robed.  She  was  apparently  reading,  but  any¬ 
one  observing  her  closely  would  have  noticed  that 
the  gray  eyes  constantly  left  the  pages  of  the  book 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  followed  the  figure 
of  Lord  Bewdley  as  he  slowly  paced  up  and  down 
the  room.  Carlo  walked  to  and  fro  solemnly  after 
his  master ;  whenever  they  came  to  the  end  of  the 
room  where  Lady  Bewdley  was  sitting,  the  dog  gave 
a  low  growl. 

“  Quiet,  Carlo,  quiet !  ’’  said  Lord  Bewdley  when 
the  dog  gave  a  louder  growl  than  before.  Lady 
Bewdley  gave  a  low  laugh  ;  it  was  a  musical  laugh, 
but  there  was  something  unpleasant  in  it.  "  Carlo 
still  refuses  to  make  friends  with  me,  Arthur,"  she 
said.  “  Yes,"  he  replied  absently.  “  It  is  curious. 
I  have  never  known  him  to  take  a  dislike  to  an)  one 
else.” 

She  gave  the  same  soft  laugh  as  she  said,  “  I  am 
afraid  it  must  be  hereditary,  Arthur.  If  you  recol¬ 
lect,  his  mother  was  the  same  ;  she  was  antagonistic 
to  me  from  the  moment  I  set  foot  in  Bewdley 
Manor  ;  she  flew  at  me  as  I  entered  and  tore  my 
gown.  Your  poor  father  did  his  best  to  make  peace 
between  us,  but  all  to  no  purpose.” 

"Strange,”  muttered  Lord  Bewdley.  “Poor 
Nell  was  very  faithful  to  my  father.”  He  stopped  in 
his  walk  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  his 
favourite  as  he  said,  more  to  himself  as  if  following 
some  train  of  thought  than  really  addressing  the 
dog :  “  I  wonder  if  you  would  object.  Carlo,  if  I 
should  bring  home  a  wife  ?  ”  Lady  Bewdley  looked 
up  quickly  and  was  about  to  make  some  remark, 
when  Dr.  Curum  came  bustling  into  the  room,  so 
she  checked  herself  and  addressed  him  instead. 

“  How  is  Miss  Deane,  Doctor?  Is  she  seriously 
hurt?”  “Yes,  my  lady,”  he  replied,  bowing 
obsequiously  ;  “  I  am  afraid  so.  It  is  concussion. 
She  must  have  been  thrown  to  the  ground  with 
great  violence — great  violence.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
case  of  robbery,  for  Susan  tells  me  that  Eiley  took 
the  money  your  ladyship  paid  her  this  morning  out 
with  her,  intending  to  pay  part  of  a  debt  she  owes. 
It  is  always  a  bad  plan  to  run  into  debt — always. 
However,  she  has  no  money  in  her  pocket  now,  not 
even  an  empty  purse ;  so  clearly  it  must  have  been 
stolen  from  her — clearly.” 

“Is  she  likely  to  be  ill  long?”  inquired  Lady 
Bewdley.  “Well,  my  lady,’’  replied  the  Doctor, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  chin  and  stroking  it  thought¬ 
fully,  “it  entirely  depends  how  the  case  progresses. 
If  all  goes  well  it  will  be  some  weeks  before  she  is 
convalescent — some  weeks.  But  if  it  should  take  a 
turn  the  other  way,  why,  a  few  days  will  settle  it, 
or  even  a  few  hours." 

“  Heaven  forbid  !  ”  ejaculated  Lord  Bewdley. 

Again  the  gray  eyes  of  his  stepmother  shot  a  quick 
glance  at  him  as  if  trying  to  read  his  thoughts. 
“  Yes,  heaven  forbid  !  my  lord,"  echoed  the  Doctor. 
“  It  is  very  unfortunate  for  Eiley  that  it  should  have 
happened  now — very  unfortunate;  just  when  there 
was  such  a  fine  prospect  before  her.” 

“  A  fine  prospect !  ”  repeated  Lady  Bewdley 
coldly.  “  To  what  do  you  refer.  Doctor  ?  " 

“  Ah,  a  little  surprise,  my  lady — a  little  surprise,” 
chuckled  the  Doctor  as  he  wiped  the  ever-rising 
beads  of  perspiration  from  his  bald  head  and  face 
with  the  yard  or  more  of  red  handkerchief.  “If 
Eiley  lives,  as  I  trust  she  may,  poor  dear,  she  will 
become  Mrs.  Curum. — I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord, 
did  you  speak  ?  No  ? —  my  mistake.  I  fancied  you 
made  some  remark.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Eiley 
is  to  be  Mrs.  Curum.  Of  course  it  is  throwing 
myself  away,  entirely  so,  entirely.  But  I  do  not 
think  of  that  ;  she  will  consider  it  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  pay  extra  attention  to  my  comforts  as  a  little 
set  off.  It  is  a  brilliant  thing  for  her  to  be  raised  to 
my  position—  my  position ;  a  great  deal  more  than 
she  could  ever  have  expected,  and,  of  course,  she 
will  appreciate  it.” 

If  the  doctor  could  have  known  how  the  fingers  of 
Lord  Bewdley  were  itching  to  knock  him  down  during 
the  course  of  this  speech,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 


have  felt  quite  as  uncomfortable  at  his  close 
proximity  to  his  lordship  as  he  had  done  in  the  after¬ 
noon  at  the  presence  of  his  lordship’s  dog. 

“  I  understand,  then,  that  you  are  engaged  to  Miss 
Deane  ?  "  It  was  Lord  Bewdley  who  spoke  and  his 
voice  sounded  strangely  hard  and  strained. 

“  No,  my  lord,  no.  I  have  not  spoken  to  Eiley  as 
yet.  I  had  intended  doing  so  to-day— -in  fact  I  came 
over  for  that  very  purpose.  You  will  remember  I 
gave  )  ou  a  message  for  her,  asking  her  to  remain  in 
to  see  me.  If  she  lives  it  will  be  all  right  of  course. 
She  would  not  think  of  refusing  me  ;  she  would 
never  get  such  another  chance,  never.’’ 

“  I  really  hope  the  girl  will  recover  for  your  sake, 
Doctor,"  said  Lady  Bewdley  in  her  suave  manner. 
“  For  I  think  she  will  make  you  an  admirable  wife. 
Certainly,  as  you  say,  you  could  doubtless  do  better  ; 
but  it  will  really  be  a  charity  to  her,  for  I  could  not 
have  retained  her  much  longer,  not  requiring  her 
services  any  more,  and  I  do  not  know  what  would 
have  become  of  her  as  she  had  no  friends  nor  money- 
Miss  Deane  really  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  you, 
Doctor."  Lady  Bewdley  glanced  at  her  stepson  as 
she  spoke,  but  if  she  expected  to  read  anything  in 
his  face  she  was  disappointed,  for  it  was  quite 
unreadable.  He  was  apparently  wholly  engrossed  in 
disentangling  a  burr  from  Carlo's  coat. 

Dinner  being  announced  the  Doctor  was  invited  to 
remain,  which  he  did.  He  saw  Eiley  again  before 
he  left,  and,  finding  her  still  unconscious,  said  he 
would  come  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ;  and  he 
left  Susan  in  charge  as  night  nurse. 

[To  he  continued.) 

- -5- - 

Qoescions  add  adsojghs 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Does  Primula  obconica  sting? — D.  C. ;  We 
should  hardly  speak  of  the  plant  under  this  epithet, 
but  rather  say  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  glandular  hairs  prove  more  or  less  irritable  to 
the  skin  of  some  people.  We  have  several  times 
tried  the  experiment  and  find  no  inconvenience 
accrue  from  the  handling  of  the  plant.  Other 
people  attest  to  the  contrary.  The  only  sure 
way  of  determining,  in  your  own  case,  whether 
the  plant  irritates  the  skin  or  not,  is  to  put  it  to  the 
test,  using  what  caution  you  may  at  the  first  trial  or 
two. 

Planting  and  Pruning  Fruit  Trees. — W.T.: 
We  consider  that  young  trees  should  receive  the 
necessary  pruning  as  soon  as  they  are  planted. 
During  the  spring  months  the  sap  is  slowly  ascend¬ 
ing  the  stems  and  causing  the  buds  on  the  shoots  to 
swell  up  preparatory  to  breaking  into  leaf  and 
blossom.  The  upper  ones  on  the  shoots  are  first 
affected,  so  that  if  there  are  left  till  spring  and  then 
cut  away,  it  means  so  much  of  the  energy  of  the  tree 
wasted,  besides  making  the  young  growths  later 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  There  is  no 
object  gained  by  that  method,  but  if  the  trees  are 
pruned  at  once  or  when  planted,  they  will  break  all 
the  more  vigorously  for  it  in  spring. 

Sowing  Peas. — R.J.  :  Little  or  no  advantage  is 
gained  by  sowing  yet,  especially  on  heavy  soil  in¬ 
clined  to  be  wet.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  sow 
some  early  variety  in  small  pots,  on  turves,  or  in  long 
boxes  consisting  of  two  boards  loosely  nailed 
together  in  a  triangular  or  V-shaped  form,  with 
cross  pieces  on  the  ends  to  make  them  stand  on  the 
floor  of  some  cool  house  where  the  frost  is  just  kept 
out.  February  would  be  early  enough  to  do  this 
Gradually  harden  off  the  Peas  and  plant  them  out 
in  March,  when  the  weather  will  permit  the  opera¬ 
tion  with  safety.  A 

Communications  received. — Tomato  (next  week). 
—A.  J.— W.  M.— H.  C  —  K.— J.  Gibson  — A.  P.— 
Cecile  M.  Thomson. — Robert  Veitch  &  Son. — 
C.  B.  G  — R.  J.  Hamill. 

»l» - - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. — 
Catalogue  of  Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West 
Norwood,  London,  S.E. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street  and 
Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh. — Garden  Seeds,  Improve¬ 
ments,  &c. 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sleaford,  Lincoln¬ 
shire. — Seed  List. 

Tohn  Downie,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. — 
Seed  Catalogue 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  43  and  45,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  and  Garden  Requisites. 

Alexander  Findlayson,  42,  Above  Bar, 
Southampton. — Illustrated  Descriptive  Seed  List. 

S.  F.  Richmond,  The  Nurseries,  Ossett. — Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums. 
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FIXTURES  FOR  1896. 

February. 

24. — Annual  Meeting,  National  Chrysanthemum 

Society. 

25.  — Torquay  Spring  Show. 

March. 

13,  14.— Spring  Flower  Show  at  the  Manchester 
Town  Hall. 

18.— Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association 
Spring  Flower  Show. 

April. 

15,  16. — Newcastle  Spring  Show. 

18,  19.— Blackburn  and  District  Spring  Show. 

22.— Chesterfield  and  District  Spring  Show. 

25.— National  Auricula  Society's  Show  (Northern 

section)  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Manchester. 

May. 

2.  — International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Dres¬ 

den. 

19,  20,  21. — Devon  County  Agricultural  Society's 

Show  at  Plymouth. 

21. — The  Annual  Whitsuntide  Exhibition  will  open 
at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Man¬ 
chester. 

27,  28,  29,  30. — Bath  and  West  and  Southern 

Counties  Show  at  St.  Albans. 

July. 

8,  9,  10. — Newcastle  Summer  Show. 

25. — Rose  Show  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens. 

August. 

21. — Devon  and  Exeter  Society’s  Summer  Flower 
Show. 

September. 

I,  2,  3. — N.C.S.  Show. 

10,  n,  12. — Special  Exhibition  of  Produce  grown 
by  the  tenants  of  small  holdings,  at  the 
Manchester  Royal  Botanical  Gardens. 

October. 

6,  7,  8.— N.C.S.  Show. 

28. — Torquay  Autumn  Show. 

November. 

3,  4.  5.  6. — N.C.S.  Great  Jubilee  Shows  and 

Festivities. 

5,  6. — Devon  and  Exeter  Society's  Fruit  and  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show. 

I0(  n. — Chesterfield  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

10,  11. — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

n,  12. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II,  12. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,  16,  17. — Ghent  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

18,  19. — Newcastle  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

19,  20,  21.- — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20,  21. — Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  Manchester 

Town  Hall. 

December. 

1,  2,  3. — N.C.S.  Show. 

Secretaries  are  invited  to  send  early  intima¬ 
tion  of  Next  Year’s  Fixtures. 

B0  0KJ5 

for  new  year  presents. 

THE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT  ;  with  a  descriptive  list  oi 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell. 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d. ;  post  free,  is.  7 d. 
VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE.— The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick  and  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5 s. ;  post  free,  5 s.  3 d. 

tee  national  chrysanthemum  society’s 

CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  and  Official 
Supplement  to  date.  Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is.  2 d 
Supplement  separately,  post  free,  6 \d. 

(Supply  of  this  book  is  very  limited). 

THE  NATIONAL'  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1895-  Edited  by  C.  Harman 
Payne,  F.R.H.S.  Now  published.  Price  is. 
post  free  is.  3d. 

FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F.R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  3d. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERING  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide 
to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Price,  3s. ;  post 
free,  3 s.  3d. 

MANURES  and  THEIR  APPLICATION,  A  Lecture 

by  W.  Dyke.  Post  free,  6  d.  each,  or  3  copies  for  is.  3d. 

Postal  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office. 

“GARDENING  WORLD "  OfRoe,  1,  Clamant' s  Inn 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


A  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

25/-  BOOK  fox*  S  - 

NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 


Ogilvie’s  Encyclopaedia 

OF 


USEFUL  INFORMATION 

and  WORLD’S  ATLAS. 


No  Single  Book  ever  before  contained  such  a  Wealth 
of  Knowledge. 

A  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 
IN  ITSELF. 


A  universal  assistant  and  treasure-house  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  the  house¬ 
hold  to  the  manufactory.  In  short,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  about  everything,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
everyone  in  all  walks  of  life;  the  contents  being  so 
se  arated,  indexed,  and  arranged  that  they  can  be 
turned  to  at  once.  It  is 


THE  RFST  -f  BOOK  OF  ) 

I  HE  EEbi  |  information  I 

Size  of  Encyclopaedia  :  9  by  inches. 


EVER 
ISSUED. 
656  Pages. 


The  articles  are  written  by  men  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  subjects  treated,  are  short  and 
concise,  but  contain  full  information  up  to  date.  It 
is  to  be  consulted  on  every  subject  that  arises  in 
everyday  life,  by  old  and  young  alike.  It  contains  a 
complete  Illustrated  Atlas  of  the  World,  embellished 
with 

MANY  MAGNIFICENTLY  ENGRAVED 
COLOURED  MAPS, 

and  a  description  of  every  country  under  the  sun, 
besides  much  other  matter  relative  to  the  Home,  the 
Farm,  the  Factory,  a  Dictionary  of  Statistics— many 
Useful  Tables,  Poetical  Selections,  Synonyms, 
Famous  Bridges  and  Ships,  How  to  Calculate,  How 
to  Cook,  How  to  Get  Rich,  How  to  Cure  all  Diseases, 
How  to  Succeed  in  Business,  Table  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  TOPICS  OF 
GREAT  VALUE  TO  EVERY  PERSON 
who  desires  to  be  up  to  the  times.  To  see  the  Book 
is  to  want  it.  To  Members  of  Mutual  Improvement 
Sooieties  it  will  prove  of  inestimable  value. 

IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  COMPETITION 
it  is  imperative  that  a  Gardener  should  be  a  well- 
informed  individual.  Here  is  an  Encyclopaedia 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

do  you  wish  to  be  successful  ?  Then  remember  that 
to  possess  knowledge  is  the  surest  way  to  achieve 
success. 

It  is  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  Cloth,  with 
beautifully  designed  Gilt  Side-stamp  and  Red 
Edges,  making  at  once  the  most  handsome  and  dur¬ 
able  as  well  as  the  most  useful  book  ever  made 
or  sold  for  25s. 

By  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Publishers  of 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Useful  Information  and  Atlas 
of  the  World,’’  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Public 
a  Magnificent  25s.  Volume  for  16  of  the  coupons, 
which  will  appear  weekly,  together  with  6d.  each, 
accepted  in  Weekly  Instalments,  or  the  Coupons 
may  be  held  until  the  whole  period  has  elapsed  and 
brought  or  sent  to  the  Office  with  8s.,  and  6d.  for 
postage  on  book. 


4196.  COUPON. 


OGILVIE’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD’S  ATLAS, 
Prick  25s. 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 

Name - — - 

A  ddress. - - - 1 — 


Postal  Orders  or  Jd.  stamps  may  be  sent. 


A  SPECIMEN  COPY 

can  be  seen,  and  COUPONS  AND  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  MAY  BE  LEFT  at  the  Office  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

COPIES  OF  THIS  BOOK  CANNOT  BE 
BOUGHT.  They  can  be  obtained  only  by  using 
these  Coupons. 
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VEITCH’S 

GENUINE  SEEDS. 


J  Y.  &  SONS  beg  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  following  varieties,  which  are  new  and  of 
sufficient  merit  to  be  confidently  recom¬ 
mended  : — 

Campanula  pyramidalis  compacta  (new),  quite 
distinct  from  the  older  form  ;  flowers  larger  and  a 
deeper  blue,  with  more  substance,  1/6  per  packet. 

Carnation,  Veitch's  early  flowering  perpetual 
(new),  a  distinct  and  improved  strain  of  the  Mar¬ 
guerite  section,  2/6  per  packet. 

Centaurea  Marguerita  (new),  a  new  .vhite  variety 
worthy  of  extensive  cultivation,  1/  per  packet. 

Datura  cornucopia,  a  distinct  and  handsome 
species,  1/6  per  packet. 

Godetia  “  La  Belle  "  (new),  dwarf,  distinct,  and 
free  flowering,  crimson-edged  white,  1/- per  packet. 

Mignonette  Golden  Machet  (new),  i/-  per 
packet. 

Physalis  Francheti  (new),  a  novelty  of  sterling 
merit,  introduced  by  our  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch  from 
Japan.  A  gigantic  species  of  the  showy  Winter 
Cherry,  2/6  per  packet. 

Primroses  (G.  F.  Wilson’s  New  Blue),  flowers 
produced  in  many  shades  of  blue,  from  pale 
lavender  to  deep  violet,  2/6  per  packet. 


N.B — A  Ca'alogue  of  the  above,  with  many 
other  of  our  specialities  and  novelties  has  been 
posted  to  all  customers.  If  not  received,  another 
shall  be  sent  pn  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W, 


TOMATO. 


This  choice  Tomato  is  very  robust  in  habit  of  growth,  and 
the  plants  are  exceedingly  prolific,  setting  their  fruit  at  every 
joint.  It  is  flattish-round  in  shape,  perfect  y  smooth,  of  rich 
deep-red  colour,  and  the  most  delicious  flavour;  and  being 
large  and  handsome,  it  is  cf  great  value  for  the  exhibition 
table. 

Is.  6d  and  2s.  6d.  per  Packet,  post  free. 


Webbs’  Spring  Catalogue,  beautifully  illustrated,  post 
free,  Is.  Gratis  to  Customers. 


WEBB  &  SONS, 

W  ordsley,  Stourbridge. 


THE  NEW 

BROAD  BEAN 


GREEN  GIANT. 


A  new  and  perfectly  distinct  type  of 
Green  Longpod  Bean,  which  is  as  great 
an  advance  on  Sutton’s  Green  Longpod 
as  is  that  variety  on  the  old  strain.  Those 
who  prefer  green -seeded  Beans  have  now 
at  their  command  as  heavy  a  cropper  as 
the  best  of  the  white-seeded  varieties. 


"  A  very  fine  Broad  Bean  of  enormous  size,  filled 
with  beautiful  green  Beans  of  very  rich  flavour. 
Lasts  a  long  time  in  bearing.” — Mr.  W.  A.  Cook, 
Gardener  to  Major  Heneage,  V.C. 


Price,  3s.  per  Quart. 

Sutton’s  Seeds 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,READINC. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

No  Nurseryman-will  serve  you  belter  in  Quality,  Quantity, or  Price. 


SWEET  PEAS 

A  SPECIALITY. 

ECKFORD’S  and  other  choice  varieties  at  a  third 
or  a  fourth  usual  prices. 

Nothing  gives  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  small  a  cost  or  so 
little  trouble.  To  get  best  results  SOW  IN  JANUARY  and 
FEBRUARY,  as  directions  sent  with  each  Collection. 

SPECIAL  VERY  CHEAP  OFFER. 

Collection  No.  1.— 10  Really  Good  Varieties. 

30  Seeds  of  each  variety,  in  separate  packets,  Is.  3d. 
Collection  No.  2.— 10  Very  Choice  Varieties. 

30  Seeds  of  each  Variety,  in  separate  packets,  Is.  6d. 

For  names  and  colours,  see  Gardening  Illustrated. 

Special  Price  for  the  Two  Collections,  2s.  6d.,  Post  Free. 

THE  FOUR  BEST  CUCUMBERS 

Each  Packet  contains  io  Seeds. 

Lockie’s  Perfection,  Rolhson's  Selected  Telegraph,  Covent 
Garden  Favourite,  and  Tender  and  True,  6d.  each  ;  postage 
id.  each  extra;  or  the  Collection,  2s.,  post  free. 

THE  FIVE  BEST  TOMATOS 

In  cultivation,  often  sold  under  other  names  to  get  fancy 
prices.  Each  packet  contains  nearly  200  Seeds.  Perfection, 
3d.;  Ham  Green  Favourite,  3d. ;  Roseleigh  Gem,  3d.,  a  grand 
new  selection,  large  smooth  ;  Challenger,  3d. :  Golden  Perfec¬ 
tion,  3d. ;  Collection,  is.  3d.,  post  free.  If  ordered  separately, 
postage  id.  each  extra. 

Last  year  I  sold  about  5,000  packets  of  each,  and  tney  gave 
universal  satisfaction,  one  grower  getting  over  2,000  lbs.  weight 
of  Toinatos  from  two  threepenny  packets. 

MR.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM’S  LISTS 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most 
Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  &  BULBS  WORTH  GROWING 

Being  the  selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs  In  the  kingdom.  They  also  contain  very  useful 
cultural  instructions. 

Mr.  SYDENHAM'S  Bulbs  and  Seeds  were  represented  and 
gained  First  Prizes  at  London,  Birmingham,  Preston,  New- 
castle-on*Tyne,  Shrewsbury,  Edinburgh,  &c.,&c.,in  1892, 1893, 
1894,1895.  FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
Please  mention  this  Paper. 


GRAPE  VINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines,  suitable 
for  fruiting  in  pots  and  planting  vineries. 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 

THE  VINEYARD  &  NURSERIES, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

Orchid  Cultivation. 

HUIK  AMATEUR  ORCHID  CULTI VATOR’ S  G  Ul  O  R 
BOOK.  2nd.  edition,  by  H.  A.  Burberry,  Orchid 
grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  41 
Coloured  drrhids  and  other  brauliful  illustration..*.  The 
Gttrdnicr’s  Mogazive: — “  A  work  at  once  inexpensive 
and  thoroughly  trustworthy,”  Price  5/-;  post  free.  5/6. 
F*om  the  publishers.  Blake  k  Mackenzie,  Liverpool,  or 
the  author,  Ethel  House.  King’s  lloath,  Birmingham. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries.  CHELTENHAM 

TECOMA  SMITHII. 


The  Finest  New  Flowering  Plant,  as  easily 
managed  as  a  Chrysanthemum.  It  produces  in 
autumn  large  heads  of  brilliant  red  and  yellow 
blossoms. 

New  Seed  of  all  Seedsmen. 

NOW  READY. 

HARPE'S 

ANNUAL 

GARDEN  SEED 

CATALOGUE. 

Post  Free  on  application  to 

CHARLES  SHARPE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Seed  Farmers  &  Merchants,  SLEAFORD. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  311. 


“  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


ijjorld. 

Edited  by  J  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  JAN.  nth ,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  January  13th. — Sales  of  Fruit  Trees,  Florists’ 
Flowers,  and  Bulbs,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  Sc  Mcrris. 
Tuesday,  January  i4ih.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  o’clock. 

Wednesday,  January  15th.— Sale  of  Japanese  Lilies,  Florists’ 
Flowers,  etc.,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Thursday,  January  16th. — Sales  of  ^ruit  Trees,  Florists’ 
Flowers,  and  Bulbs,  by  Messrs  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Friday,  January  17th. — Sale  of  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe 
&  Morris.  4 

he  Arboretum  at  Bicton,  Devon. — 
During  the  waning  days  of  December  it 
was  our  good  fortune  to  be  shown  over  this 
renowned  Arboretum  which,  with  the  garden, 
was  pronounced  by  Loudon  to  be  the  most 
perfect  in  the  kingdom.  Taking  the  size, 
fineness,  and  health  of  the  trees — but 
especially  the  Conifers — and  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the 
finest  we  have  seen  anywhere.  The  worthy 
owner  of  the  estate,  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
generously  lays  his  gardens  and  Arboretum 
open  to  the  public  twice  a  week  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  needless  to  say  he  is  deservedly 
popular  with  his  neighbours  and  all  who 
may  chance  that  way.  We  have  to  thank 
also  his  genial  and  courteous  gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Mayne,  who  put  his  time  and  talent  at 
our  service  in  conducting  us  over  this  his¬ 
torical  place,  and  in  pointing  out  the  manv 
fine  trees  which  abound.  He  also  showes 
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us  a  new  plantation  of  i|-  acres  ;  for  the 
Hon.  Mark  Rolle  keeps  increasing  the 
Arboretum  so  as  to  include  the  best  of  the 
more  recent  introductions.  He  is  a  great 
enthusiast,  and  takes  personal  interest  in 
his  splendid  collection  of  trees. 

The  Arboretum  extends  round  the  deer 
park  and  varies  in  width,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  beatifully  un¬ 
dulated  and  well  watered  throughout  its 
length  with  a  clear  running  stream,  and 
has  several  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  lower 
reaches.  The  main  walk  traversing  it  is 
one  and  a  half  miles  long.  We  should 
first  speak  of  the  grand  avenue  of  Arau¬ 
carias  leading  from  the  public  highway 
towards  the  mansion.  It  is  500  yards  long, 
and  has  twenty-six  large  Araucarias  on 
each  side  of  it.  These  trees  have  a  noble 
and  telling  appearance  to  the  eye  of  the 
visitor,  whatever  his  profession.  A  collection 
of  trees  on  the  boundary  of  the  grounds  near 
Bicton  Church,  also  arrests  the  attention  of, 
and  pleases  the  eye  of  all  wayfarers.  In  this 
instance  we  single  out  a  perfectly  sym¬ 
metrical,  pyramidal  tree  of  Picea  Smithii, 
about  forty  feet  in  height,  and  girthing 
10  ft.  4  in.  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground.  There 
are,  however,  many  other  fine  specimens  of 
various  Conifers  and  other  subjects  here, 
including  huge  clumps  of  Himalayan  and 
other  Rhododendrons,  beside  the  lower  lake 
and  various  ponds  and  canals. 

The  main  portion  of  the  Arboretum  and 
the  most  interesting — because  stocked  with 
the  rich  collection  of  Conifers,  which  com¬ 
mand  and  excite  the  most  interest  in  the 
beholder  at  mid-winter — lies  in  a  romantic 
hollow  considerably  beneath  the  level  of  the 
large  upper  lake.  The  soil  consists  of  a 
deep,  red  loam,  inclined  to  be  sandy,  and 
is  kept  moist,  it  is  believed,  by  the  oozing 
of  water  through  it  from  the  lake  above. 
The  situation  here  is  well  sheltered, 
although  at  an  elevation  of  ninety  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Other  portions  of  the 
grounds  are  more  exposed.  The  rainfall, 
of  which  Mr.  Mayne  keeps  a  record,  was 
33.50  in.  in  1834  and  30.67  in  1895,  so  that 
the  place  is  fairly  well  watered. 

A  magnificent  specimen  of  Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii  taxifolia  is  sufficient  to  fill  the 
tree-lover’s  heart  with  envy.  It  is  sixty- 
five  feet  high  at  least,  the  picture  of  health, 
and  was  planted  by  the  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Peter  Veitch,  of  Exeter.  Of  the  typical 
Douglas  Fir  there  are  several,  but  two  of 
them  are  specially  fine.  Near  by,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  is  a  broadly  pyramidal 
tree  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  sixty  feet 
high  and  a  perfect  picture  of  health.  C. 
lambertiana  in  a  more-  sheltered  position 
was  killed  last  winter.  A  noble  tree  of 
Abies  cephalonica  is  fifty  feet  high  and 
feathered  to  the  ground  on  one  side,  the 
huge  limbs  having  a  spread  of  thirty  feet. 
Two  spiry  specimens  of  Thuya  gigantea 
tower  up  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet ;  and  two 
of  Cryptomeria  japonica,  forty  to  forty-five 
feet  high  and  perfectly  pyramidal,  are  said 
to  be  the  best  pair  in  the  country.  There 
are  others  but  little  inferior  to  them  about 
the  grounds,  coning  freely  and  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  green,  while  C.  elegans  is  equally  hand¬ 
some  in  its  bronzy  winter  garb.  The 
finest  Pinus  insignis  in  Devon  (and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal)  is  sixty  feet  high,  with 
a  spread  of  fifty-six  feet.  It  has  eleven 
huge  limbs  originating  from  the  main  stem 
at  various  points  from  one  to  seven  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  the  trunk  girths  nine- 
and-a-half  feet  about  the  latter  level ;  it 
was  measured  in  1893. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce (Tsuga  canadensis) 
stands  forty-five  feet  high,  andis  altogether 
handsome.  The  best  specimen  of  Abies 
webbiana  we  have  seen  is  forty  feet  high, 
and  charming  with  its  long  leaves,  which 
are  silvery-white  beneath.  Cunninghamia 


sinensis  is  rather  tender,  but  no  mean  object 
at  thirty-five  feet  high.  There  are  many 
"Wellingtonias  (more  properly  named 
Sequoia  gigantea)  about  the  grounds,  and 
a  group  of  eighteen  fairly  good  trees.  A 
fine  sample  of  S.  sempervirens  or  Red¬ 
wood,  forty  feet  in  height,  is  in  perfect 
health.  Some  tall  trees  of  the  Deodar 
Cedar  arrest  the  attention,  especially  a 
specimen  girthing  twelve  feet  within  a 
fraction  of  an  inch.  Pine  trees  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  both  in  numbers  and  in  species,  includ¬ 
ing  Pinus  excelsa,  P.  russelliana,  the  finest 
in  the  country,  P.  Strobus,  P.  Pinea,  P. 
inops,  P.  patula,  with  long  leaves  all  droop¬ 
ing  on  one  side  of  the  branches,  and  many 
others.  Besides  those  above  mentioned, 
Abies  also  includes  A.  nobilis,  A.  concolor, 
and  A.  concolor  violacea,  the  two  latter 
being  charming  trees,  thirty  feet  high,  and 
being  in  close  proximity  the  contrast  of 
colour  is  well  marked. 

The  Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitys  verticil- 
lata)  is  ten  feet  high  ;  but  more  particularly 
charming  are  the  broad,  conical,  healthy 
specimens  of  Thujopsis  dolobrata  about 
fifteen  feet  in  stature.  Nor  can  we  omit 
mentioning  the  Himalayan  Juniperus 
recurva,  twenty  feet  high  and  a  perfect 
picture.  Retinospora  plumosa,  R.  squar- 
rosa,  R.  pisifera,  and  R.  obtusa  are  a  credit 
to  the  place.  The  tender  Prumnopitys 
elegans  is  in  perfect  health,  and  ten  feet 
high.  Ihe  beautiful  Cupressus  torulosa 
has  a  stature  of  thirty  feet,  and  the  White 
Cedar  (C.  thyoides)  rises  to  thirty-five  feet ; 
both  are  uncommon  trees.  Many  other 
fine  Conifers  might  be  added,  but  space 
restricts  us. 

Interesting  evergreens,  belonging  to  other 
natural  orders,  confront  the  visitor  at  every 
turn.  The  walls  of  the  sunk  garden  of  the 
Elizabethan  pattern,  are  covered  with 
Magnolia  grandiflora ;  and  the  main  walk 
is  skirted  on  either  side  by  twenty  large, 
umbrella-headed  standards  of  the  Sweet 
Bay.  Here  also  are  fine  bushes  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  arboreum  and  its  hybrids,  R.  indi- 
cum,  in  perfect  health,  and  tall  clumps  of 
Kalmia  latifolia,  all  of  which  flower  freely. 
Nor  must  the  deciduous  American  Azaleas 
be  overlooked.  Ercilla  spicata  is  flowering 
upon  a  wall,  and  the  graceful  Azara  micro- 
phylla,  so  useful  amongst  cut  flowers  in 
lieu  of  Ferns,  is  preparing  to  do  so,  as  are 
Camellias  on  the  higher  grounds.  Staun- 
tonia  latifolia  bears  its  fragrant  flowers 
every  year,  and  a  large  specimen  of  Mag¬ 
nolia  fuscata,  well  known  for  its  delicious 
scent,  has  been  flowering  since  May. 
Here  also  are  M.  grandiflora  Exmouth 
variety, Portugal  Laurels  of  great  stature,  and 
Akebia  quinata.  A  hardy  fernery  amongst 
the  trees,  and  furnished  with  many  huge 
boulders  of  Devonshire  rock  of  curious 
formation,  is  worthy  of  inspection.  A 
museum  of  shells  by  the  fernery  should 
prove  of  immense  interest  to  a  specialist. 

Deciduous  trees  would  furnish  a  theme 
of  interest  for  a  summer’s  day  when  in  full 
leaf.  They  are  situated  on  gradually  rising 
ground  beyond  the  romantic  glen  of 
Conifers,  and  are  arranged  in  groups  of 
allied  species,  including  collections  of  Oaks, 
Hornbeams,  Beeches,  Walnuts,  Elms, 
Thorns,  Maples,  Ashes,  Hazels,  and  many 
others  which  furnish  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  botanical  study  or  otherwise. 
The  path  winds  through  groups  of  ever¬ 
greens,  such  as  Himalayan  and  other 
Rhododendrons,  some  of  which  are  flower¬ 
ing  freely  ;  also  Heaths,  Box,  Leptosper- 
mum,  Hollies,  and  the  curious,  thorny,  for¬ 
bidding  Colletia  bictonense,  and  C.  spinosa 
in  full  bloom. 

The  park  contains  giant  specimens  of 
Beech,  Oak,  Black  Poplar,  Elm,  Lime,  an 
avenue  of  Spanish  Chestnuts,  and  many 
other  forest  trees.  The  Beech  may  well  be 


styled  the  Queen  of  the  Woods,  for  there 
are  many  noble  trees  at  various  points  of 
the  estate.  The  Ailanthus  in  the  American 
garden  reaches  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  Near 
the  gardener’s  residence  stands  a  tree  of 
the  Black  Poplar,  girthing  19  ft.  1  \  in.  at 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  Long  ere  we 
left  we  felt  very  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Mayne. 

- - 

Catalogues  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  certainly 
make  a  brave  display  even  in  winter — Sitaqgs. 

Saltash  (in  the  north  of  Cornwall)  says  that  fruit 
growing  there  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  not 
been  what  it  was  previously.  It  is  overdone,  and 
gluts  the  market. 

Still  they  come. — The  Gardening  World  described 
seventy-five  Chrysanthemums  which  received  certi¬ 
ficates  during  the  past  season  in  London  and  the 
vicinity.  The  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 
certificated  thirty-four. 

An  early  wasp  was  captured  and  killed  in  Leicester¬ 
shire  on  the  7th  ult.,  and  another  outside  of  Kew 
Gardens  on  the  29th.  This  is  surely  evidence  of  an 
unusually  mild  winter  ;  but  all  the  same  such  wasps 
may  be  regarded  as  exceptional  instances. 

The  Soil ly  flower  trade. — One  cannot  very  well  get 
over  the  fact  that  flowers  grown  in  Scilly  are  neither 
so  forward  nor  so  plentiful  as  is  usual  at  this  season 
of  the  year  ;  nevertheless,  although  the  supply  has 
scarcely  kept  company  with  the  demand,  a  fair 
business  has  been  done  with  Covent  Garden  and 
other  markets,  and  there  are  prospects  that  the  trade 
in  the  early  spring  will  be  as  active  as  in  preceding 
years,  if  not  more  so.  We  base  the  latter  remark  on 
the  fact  that  growers  of  Narcissi  and  other  choice 
flowers  have  recently  added  largely  to  their  forcing 
houses,  and  in  other  ways  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
yearly  growing  demands  made  for  their  renowned 
productions, 

The  Emigrants’  Information  Office  has  drawn  up 
some  paragraphs  on  the  prospects  of  emigration  to 
the  Colonies  at  the  present  time,  and  from  these  we 
glean  a  few  particulars.  It  is  too  early  in  the  year  to 
emigrate  to  Canada.  There  is  practically  no 
demand  for  more  labour  in  the  meantime  in 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  nor  in  South  Australia. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  farm  labourers  on  the 
sugar  plantations  at  Townsville,  in  the  North  of 
Queensland,  mainly  from  June  to  December.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  miners  and  mechanics  at 
Coolgardie  in  Western  Australia.  There  is  no 
general  demand  for  labour  in  Tasmania,  though 
industrious  mechanics,  by  combining  with  their  trades 
poultry-raising  and  butter-making,  can  make  a 
comfortable  living.  t  Things  are  rather  brighter  in 
New  Zealand;  but  no  demand  for  gardeners  is 
specified  anywhere. 

Re-Union  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co's  Employees. — This 
interesting  annual  event  took  place  on  the  27th  ult., in 
the  Lesser  New  Public  Halls,  and  was,  as  in  previous 
years,  a  very  great  success.  The  company  numbered 
about  120,  and  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Cuthbertson,  the  head  of  the  firm,  supported  by  ex- 
Bailie  Burness,  Mr.  A.  M.  Burnie,  Mrs.  Cuthbertson, 
Miss  Burnie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Christie,  Messrs. 
Dunn,  Jones,  M'Murchie,  and  others.  After  tea, 
purveyed  in  a  very  attractive  manner  by  Mr.  A. 
Crichton,  Argyle  Street,  the  Chairman,  in  the  course 
of  his  address  compared  the  temperature  at  their  seed 
farm,  Orpington,  Kent,  and  at  Rothesay  in  Bute  as 
experienced  last  winter,  the  difference  being  180  in 
favour  of  Bute.  Neither  did  the  latter  place  suffer 
from  drought  like  other  parts  of  Britain.  From  a 
business  point  of  view  1895  bad  been  the  most 
successful  year  yet  experienced  in  the  history  of  the 
firm.  The  volume  of  trade  had  been  much  larger, 
as  they  all  knew,  and  the  firm  had  consequently 
been  enabled  to  give  employment  to  an  increased 
number  of  men.  Another  farm  had  been  acquired  in 
Bute  for  the  growing  of  select  agricultural  seeds. 
He  concluded  with  some  excellent  advice  to  the 
young  men.  Other  speakers  followed,  and  a  very 
attractive  programme  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  recitations,  &c.,  was  gone  through.  An 
assembly  followed,  in  which  thirty. five  couples  took 
part,  and  dancing  was  carried  on  with  great  spirit 
till  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
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Erratum. — On  p.  286,  two  lines  from  the  bottom  of 
the  third  column,  for  "  now  be  let  get  dry,”  read 
“  never  be  let  get  dry.” 

Presentation  to  a  Successful  Gardener. — Mr. 
William  M’Kelvie,  one  of  the  most  prominent  horti¬ 
culturists  in  Scotland  was  entertained  to  supper  on 
the  18th  ult.,  and  made  the  recipient  of  a  handsome 
present  by  tiie  citizens  of  Dunbar  on  the  occasion  of 
his  becoming  the  tenant  of  Duncanlaw  Farm,  near 
Gifford.  He  has  been  the  winner  of  over  500  prizes 
chiefly  for  Grapes. 

Chrysanthemums  are  ”  hoff,”  I  fear; 

No  stew  nor  soup,  whether  real  or  mock, 

No  hash  to  cheer  the  dying  year, 

Nor  sauce  for  the  Christmas  “  bubbly  jock,” 

Have  been  recorded,  nicely  worded. 

In  your  pages  of  facts  and  commentaries, 

Nor,  I  think,  in  your  contemporaries ; 

If  to  fry  or  boil  'em,  but  serve  to  spoil  ’em, 

Let  the  “  mummers  ”  now  take  ’em  and  try  to 
bake  ’em.  — Jarge . 

Railway  rates  for  market  gardening  and  agricultural 
produce. — Market  gardeners  and  agriculturists  in  the 
West  are  still  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  bring  about  a  modification  of  railway  rates  in 
connection  with  the  Great  Western  such  as  have 
been  made  by  other  railways  ;  and  Sir  Cameron 
Gull,  M.P.,  their  champion,  is  following  up  the 
scheme  with  commendable  determination.  Sir 
Cameron  argues,  with  much  truth,  that  the  position 
of  market  gardeners  and  agriculturists  in  comparison 
to  their  foreign  rivals  is  a  serious  grievance  of  long 
standing,  and  one  to  be  redressed  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  equality  of  rates  for  the  carriage  of  pro¬ 
duce. 

Lewes  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Lewes  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  at  the  King's 
Head,  Southover,  on  the  1st  inst.  Mr.  A.  T. 
Kenward  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance. — The  report  of  the  committee  showed 
that  the  last  show  was  considered  by  experts,  and 
reported  on  by  one  of  the  leading  horticultural 
papers,  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest  exhibitions  held 
in  the  southern  counties.  The  weather  being  fine, 
the  show  was  well  patronised,  thus  enabling  the 
committee  to  show  a  balance  in  hand  of  £28  7s.  iod- 
They  tendered  thanks  to  the  ladies  and  all  others 
who  kindly  gave  their  services  in  various  capacities, 
and  also  to  the  General  Manager  of  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  for  many 
favours.  The  monthly  meetings  and  lectures  had 
again  proved  very  interesting,  and  the  experiment  of 
engaging  the  lecture-room  at  the  Town  Hall  was 
very  successful,  some  really  good  and  instructive 
lectures  being  given  free  to  all.  The  committee 
hoped  to  meet  with  continued  support  to  carry  on 
this  educational  work. 

Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists. — The  annual 
dinner  of  the  members  of  this  society  was  held  on 
the  19th  ult.  at  the  North-Eastern  Hotel,  Tanner 
Row,  York,  when  between  sixty  and  seventy  guests 
sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner  prepared  by  Mr.  F. 
-Halliwell.  Mr.  Alderman  McKay  presided  in  the 
absence  of  Aid.  Sir  Joseph  Terry,  J.P.  During  the 
course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Aid.  Rymer,  in  proposing 
the  toast  of  ”  The  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists,” 
said  the  citizens  of  York  were  very  much  indebted  to 
.the  society  for  the  pleasure  which  they  afforded  them 
by  the  displays  which  were  seen  at  what  were  called 
the  minor  shows.  The  influence  of  the  society  in 
the  development  and  culture  of  flowers  was  seen  in 
the  homes  of  York  and  every  week  in  the  public 
market-place.  He  believed  the  society  had  a  grand 
future  before  it,  and  he  thoroughly  believed  that  it 
would  still  continue  to  make  good  progress.  The 
vice-president,  Mr.  W.  R.  Robinson,  said  that  their 
Chrysanthemum  show  was  admitted,  both  by 
provincial  and  metropolitan  critics,  that  there  was  no 
better  in  the  country.  Mr.  G.  Lamb,  on  behalf  of 
the  officers,  said  they  had  three  wetjnights  for  their 
Chrysanthemum  show,  but  despite  that  fact,  which 
militated  much  against  the  attendance  and  reduced 
their  receipts  by  some  £23,  they  took  ^249  at  the 
doors,  and  when  their  expenses  had  been  paid  they 
would  have  a  balance  on  the  year  of  /15  or  £16,  so 
that  with  the  balance  of  last  year  they  would  have 
something  like  £210  at  the  bank.  Several  other 
speakers  followed,  and  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 
Glees  and  part-songs  were  excellently  rendered  by 
the  York  Quartette. 


A  gale  of  exceptional  severity  prevailed  throughout 
the  district  of  Lochaber,  on  Christmas  morning. 
Much  damage  was  done  in  the  town  of  Fort  William, 
and  numerous  trees,  including  an  old  ancestral  Elm 
at  Invernevis,  were  uprooted.  The  wind  on  the  top 
of  Ben  Nevis  was  blowing  at  the  rate  of  140  miles 
an  hour,  and  none  of  the  meteorologists  at  the 
Observatory  had  ventured  out  since  the  previous 
Monday. 

Two  Crops  of  Peaches— One  of  our  subscribers  in 
Guernsey  brought  to  our  office  the  other  day  a  fruit 
of  Hales  Early  Peach  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut, 
and  gathered  on  December  21st.  It  was  one  of 
twelve  belonging  to  the  second  crop.  His  gardener 
thinks  that  these  fruits  will  ripen  in  spring  provided 
no  frost  occurs  before  that  time.  The  tree  is  on  a 
south  aspect  wall  and  well  sheltered.  The  first  crop 
was  gathered  in  July.  Last  Winter  was  so  severe 
that  it  nearly  killed  a  fine  specimen  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  Tree,  15  ft.  high,  and  the  drought  of  summer 
completed  the  mischief. 

- .4. - 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 


T  he  Stove. 

With  the  turn  of  the  year  we  may  expect  to  see  a 
gradual  lengthening  of  the  days,  and  things  in  the 
stove  will  soon  begin  to  move  slowly.  For  the  present, 
however,  nothing  must  be  done  to  unduly  excite 
them.  The  temperature  in  the  warmest  stove  may 
be  kept  up  to  about  6o°  Fahr.  by  night,  for  at  least 
another  fortnight,  whilst  for  the  intermediate  house 
56°  will  amply  suffice.  In  both  cases,  of  course,  a 
rise  of  from  50  to  70  must  be  allowed  in  the  day¬ 
time.  With  the  long  spell  of  mild  weather  the  coke 
bill  should  not  have  reached  to  a  very  formidable 
length,  and  it  does  not  appear  as  if  it  will  do  so  this 
winter,  for  at  the  time  of  writing  the  outdoor  ther¬ 
mometer  is  standing  at  an  abnormal  height,  being 
fully  70  or  8°  above  the  average.  The  mild  weather 
has  been  all  in  the  favour  of  the  plants  under  glass, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  observe  an  almost  total 
absence  of  those  sickly  yellow  leaves  that  are  the 
invariable  tokens  of  want  of  vitality  on  the  part  of 
the  plants  that  bear  them — a  state  of  things  that  too 
much  fire  heat  is  bound  to  bring  about. 

Sponging. — It  will  not  be  possible  to  use  the 
syringe  regularly  yet,  for  another  six  weeks  at  least, 
and  thus  whenever  a  few  moments  can  be  spared  the 
sponge  should  be  set  to  work  upon  Palms,  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  etc.,  in  order  to  remove  any  dust  or  dirt 
that  may  have  settled  upon  them.  Not  only  do  the 
plants  look  all  the  better  for  thus  having  their  faces 
washed,  but  they  are  kept  in  much  better  health 
than  they  would  be  if  allowed  to  remain  dirty. 

Anthuriums. — These  are  among  the  noblest  of 
our  stove  plants,  and,  as  such,  are  well  worth  any 
little  extra  care  or  trouble  that  they  may  need. 
January  is  the  best  month  in  the  year  to  carry  on 
their  propagation,  for  they  can  then  be  handled  with 
less  fear  of  a  check  than  at  any  other  time.  The 
crowns  of  the  old  plants  may  be  divided  up  and 
potted  separately,  taking  care  to  injure  the  roots  as 
little  as  possible.  Long  lanky  plants  may  have 
their  tops  taken  off  with  a  few  of  the  aerial  roots 
attached,  and  potted.  These  soon  grow  into  dwarf, 
sturdy  stuff.  The  old  plants  that  are  thus  beheaded 
if  kept  syringed  will  soon  make  fresh  growths, 
which  may  likewise  be  taken  off  and  put  in  to  make 
plants  if  needed.  In  order  to  treat  the  Anthuriums 
properly  they  should  be  placed  in  a  low,  close  pit, 
where  they  can  be  given  the  heat  and  moisture  they 
love.  In  potting,  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
fibrous  loam  and  peat,  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
broken  crocks,  charcoal,  [silver  sand,  and  chopped 
sphagnum  moss,  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  to 
use,  whilst  the  value  of  good  drainage  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Fuchsias. — It  is  now  quite  time  to  see  about  putting 
a  few  plants  into  heat  in  order  to  obtain  the  stock  of 
cuttings  necessary  to  supply  the  demand  for  young 
stuff.  Some  of  the  old  plants  should,  therefore,  be 
taken  out  and  slightly  pruned,  shortening  the  shoots 
to  about  half  their  length.  They  may  then  be 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat  in  a  place  where  the  syringe 
can  be  plied  amongst  them  regularly  twice  a  day. 
They  will  soon  break  into  growth,  and  will  furnish 
any  amount  of  cuttings  in  a  few  weeks’  time.  Of 


course,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  disturb  them  at  the 
roots  just  yet.  The  remainder  of  the  old  plants  not 
required  for  the  above  purpose  may  still  be  kept  in 
their  quiescent  state  for  a  few  weeks  longer. 

Gloxinias. — No  matter  at  what  time  of  the  year 
these  plants  come  into  flower  they  are  always 
accorded  a  warm  welcome.  A  batch  of  the  old 
tubers  may  now  be  started  to  come  into  bloom  early 
in  the  season.  The  pots  in  which  they  have  re¬ 
mained  throughout  the  winter  may  be  placed  on  a 
snelf  near  the  glass,  with  a  night  temperature  of 
about  550,  rising  to  6o°  by  day.  The  surface  of  the 
soil  may  be  moistened  several  times  a  day  by  means 
of  the  syringe  or  a  fine  rose-can.  Some  growers 
deluge  the  pots  with  water,  but  this  we  do  not 
believe  in,  as  the  tubers  start  into  growth  quite  as 
well  without  it.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  height  the  plants  may  be  shaken  out 
of  the  old  soil  and  potted  up  into  a  compost  of  good 
turfy  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts,  plenty 
of  sand  being  added  to  give  the  soil  the  necessary 
porosity. 

Roses  in  Pots. — Keep  the  syringe  well  plied 
amongst  these  until  the  flower  buds  begin  to  show 
colour,  after  which  it  will  not  be  safe  to  continue  the 
syringings.  Plenty  of  liquid  cow  manure  is  of  great 
service  to  the  plants  at  this  stage. 

Cannas. — Where  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  stock  of 
these  wonderfully  showy  plants  from  seed,  a  sowing 
should  be  made  as  soon  now  as  possible.  As  the 
testa  of  the  seed  is  exceptionally  hard,  something 
has  to  be  done  to  lessen  its  powers  of  keeping  intact 
for  a  long  time,  and  thus  to  help  forward  the  process 
of  germination.  Some  growers  file  away  a  portion 
of  this  horny  integument,  others  soak  the  seed  in 
warm  water  for  an  hour  or  two  until  the  testa  can  be 
pared  off  with  a  sharp  knife.  Both  of  these  methods, 
however,  although  efficacious  enough,  need  very 
careful  performance.  Decidedly  the  best  plan  in  our 
estimation  is  to  soak  the  seeds  in  warm  water  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  before  they  are  sown.  As 
the  roots  of  Cannas,  when  in  a  young  state,  are 
especially  brittle,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  the  seeds  singly 
in  thumb  pots,  and  thus  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
such  an  early  shift  as  would  be  required  were  the 
seeds  sown  collectively  in  a  pan  or  shallow  pot.  A 
temperature  of  about  750  will  be  needed  now  to 
ensure  prompt  germination.  If  these  early  seedlings 
are  looked  alter  properly  for  potting,  feeding,  etc., 
they  will  commence  to  flower  about  the  end  of  June 
or  the  beginning  of  July,  although  they  will  be  at 
least  a  month  later  if  planted  outside  in  the  flower 
garden. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — These  must  not  be 
coddled  in  any  way,  but  should  be  kept  near  the 
glass  in  a  perfectly  cool  house  or  frame,  and  given  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air.  Even  ice-cold  water,  as 
long  as  it  is  soft,  does  not  appear  to  hurt  them  in  the 
slightest,  and,  as  long  as  frost  is  just  excluded  from 
the  house  they  are  occupying,  nothing  more  will  be 
required.  A  sharp  look-out  must,  however,  be  kept 
for  the  appearance  of  aphides,  which  are  particularly 
partial  to  the  juicy  leaves.  A  light  fumigation  may 
be  given  as  soon  as  their  presence  is  observed. 

Seeds. — Very  soon  now  the  time  for  sowing  under 
glass  a  good  many  of  the  various  kinds  of  seeds  will 
be  upon  us.  A  general  survey  of  the  stock  in  hand 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  will,  therefore,  be  of  the 
utmost  advantage.  Those  whicfi  are  to  be  sown 
first  should  be  got  in  readiness,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  forgotten  when  the  time  comes  for  them*  to  be 
dealt  with. 

Soils. — Often  enough  the  gardener  has  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  a  certain  amount  of  unskilled  labour.  During 
the  winter  months,  when  such  men  are  prevented 
from  working  out  of  doors  by  stress  of  weather, 
their  services  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
preparation  of  soil,  in  readiness  for  the  time  when  a 
great  deal  of  potting  has  to  be  done  in  as  little  time 
as  possible.  Loam  may  now  be  chopped  and  peat 
pulled  to  pieces  in  readiness  for  use  when  required. 
All  dirty  pots  and  crocks  should  likewise  be  washed, 
labels,  stakes,  etc  ,  made,  and  everything  done  that 
it  is  possible  to  do  in  order  to  save  time  presently.— 
A.  S.  G. _ 

New  Homes  in  the  “Sunshine  State"  of  America.- 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years'  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year. 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
lull  particulars,  address— Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Cold  Frames. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  very  small  garden  that  did  not 
include  within  its  limits  one  or  more  of  these  useful 
contrivances,  for  by  their  aid  many  half  hardy 
plants  may  be  kept  in  fairly  good  condition  through 
an  ordinary  winter.  Handy  as  a  small  greenhouse 
undoubtedly  is,  to  an  amateur  who  is  fond  of  plants, 
it  can  scarcely  exceed  the  frame  in  its  usefulness.  In 
larger  gardens  which  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
the  latest  triumphs  of  modern  horticultural  engineer¬ 
ing  a  Dumber  of  cold  frames  are  practically 
indispensable.  Of  late  years  Alpine  plants  have 
become  especially  popular,  and  many  an  amateur 
exhibits  a  passing  fondness  for  their  simple, 
unaffected  and  yet  beautiful  flowers.  Many  of  these, 
however,  arc  very  impatient  of  the  continuous  wet 
weather  which  goes  to  make  up  such  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  British  winters.  For  these,  therefore, 
an  unheated  frame  will  prove  a  safe  and  welcome 
refuge  during  the  season  when  the  sun  tarries  with 
us  but  a  short  time,  and  damp  and  darkness  hold 
undisputed  sway  for  protracted  periods.  Many 
bedding  plants,  too,  can  be  kept  through  the  winter 
with  no  other  protection  than  that  afforded  by  a 
properly-managed  frame.  Bulbs  of  all  kinds  can 
also  be  accommodated  ;  in  fact  there  is  no  end  to  the 
uses  to  which  the  humblest  of  all  glass-houses  can  be 
put,  provided  they  and  their  occupants  are  well 
looked  after. 

Aye  !  there’s  the  rub,  proper  management.  Last 
week  we  dealt  with  the  greenhouse,  and  gave  a  few 
hints  as  to  the  way  that  it  should  be  treated  ;  now  we 
will  take  into  consideration  very  briefly  the  manner 
in  which  unheated  frames  must  be  managed. 

Damp. — In  referring  to  this,  and  to  the  malign 
influence  it  ofttimes  exercises  upon  plants  in  the 
greenhouse,  we  stated  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  with  which  we  had  to  deal  at  this  particular 
season  of  the  year.  But  if  this  is  true  of  plants 
growing  in  a  house  where  damp  can  be  kept  at  bay 
by  artificial  heat  how  much  more  true  will  it  be  of 
plants  placed  in  unhealed  structures  ? 

Ventilation  is,  therefore,  the  most  important 
item  in  the  programme  of  management  throughout 
the  winter,  and  it  must  be  thoroughly  well  looked 
after  if  the  mortality  is  to  be  kept  down.  Up  to  the 
present  we  have  been  singularly  free  from  frost,  and 
there  has  been  nothing  to  prevent  the  giving  of 
plenty  of  air.  As  long  as  this  state  of  things 
continues,  well  and  good.  The  lights  may  be  pulled 
right  off  such  subjects  as  Carnations,  Violets,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Alpines  during  dry  weather,  closing 
them  the  last  thing  at  night  in  case  of  rain  falling, 
In  wet  weather  air  must  be  given  in  such  a  way  as 
to  exclude  the  rain.  A  few  blocks  of  wood,  say 
about  2  in.  square,  should  be  procured,  and  the  lights 
tilted  up  at  the  back  by  means  of  these. 

Watering.— Very  little  of  this  will  bs  required 
now,  and  it  is  far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  giving 
too  little  than  too  much,  at  least  for  the  next  six 
weeks  or  so.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the 
transpiration  of  water,  which  is  always  going  on  from 
the  leaves  of  living  plants,  is  much  less,  at  a  time  when 
the  atmosphere  is  full  of  moisture  almost  to  satura¬ 
tion  point,  as  it  has  been  of  late,  than  it  is  when  the 
drier  air  of  spring  and  summer  prevails.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  as  the  transpiration  of  water  from  the 
leaves  is  checked  considerably  in  volume  the  supply 
needed  by  the  roots  must  be  less  in  proportion  ; 
hence  the  watering-can  must  be  used  with  great 
discretion.  As  was  advised  in  dealing  with  the 
greenhouse,  so  in  this  case,  any  watering  that  is 
necessary  must  be  seen  to  before  midday.  In  using 
the  can  the  spout  must  be  lowered  as  far  as  possible 
until  it  nearly  rests  upon  the  rim  of  the  pot.  If  it  is 
held  higher  up,  the  soil  is  either  lashed  into  a  mud  or 
washed  over  the  sides  of  the  pots ;  and  besides,  the 
foliage  all  around  is  wetted,  a  state  of  things  that  is 
sure  to  aggravate  the  mischief  caused  by  damp,  and 
which  must  therefore  be  studiously  guarded  against. 

Covering  Up. — This  also  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Frost  has  to  be  excluded  as  far 
as  possible,  and  the  only  way  to  keep  it  out  of  cold 
frames  is  to  cover  them  up  each  night  regularly  with 
light  and  dry  protective  material.  But  it  may  be 
asked  “  What  is  the  use  of  covering  them  up  every 
night  during  such  a  season  as  we  are  having  at  the 
present,  when  frost  does  not  seem  inclined  to  come  ?  ” 
Now  this  is  a  very  natural  question  to  ask,  but  we 
must  reply  that  it  is  needful  to  cover  up  in  this  way 
in  order  to  ”  make  assurance  doubly  sure.”  If  we 


had  a  less  fickle  climate  in  which  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  thermometer  to  stand  over  40°  Fahr.  at  night 
aDd  to  indicate  6°,  70,  or  even  io°  of  frost  in  the 
morning,  well  and  good,  but  British  weather  is  like 
public  opinion,  a  decidedly  uncertain  commodity, 
and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  so,  we  must  not 
trust  anything  to  chance. 

With  regard  to  the  best  covering  to  use  we  have  a 
number  of  different  kinds  that  can  easily  be  obtained 
and  all  more  or  less  effective.  Russian  mats  are 
wonderfully  handy,  as  well  as  being  fairly  cheap. 
Tiffany,  tarpaulin,  and  frigi-domo  are  all  excellent, 
although  the  two  former  are  rather  expensive. 
Nothing  beats  for  protective  value  a  heap  of  dry 
bracken,  and  where  this  can  be  obtained  we  should 
always  advise  an  amateur  to  lay  in  a  stock.  Straw, 
too,  may  also  be  used,  although  it  makes  the  place 
look  too  much  like  a  farmyard,  for  the  influence  of 
wind  on  straws  is  proverbial. 

Removal  of  Coverings. — The  uncovering  in  the 
morning  must  be  as  regularly  looked  to  as  the 
covering  up  at  night — of  course,  supposing  the 
weather  is  favourable.  The  first  operation  then 
should  be  to  let  the  light  of  day  into  the  plants  by 
taking  off  the  coverings.  It  may  happen,  however, 
that  during  a  spell  of  hard  frost  this  is  impracticable, 
but  instead  of  allowing  the  plants  to  remain  for  a 
week  or  two  right  off  in  complete  darkness,  the 
opportunity  must  be  taken  of  rolling  back  the  mats, 
or  whatever  the  frames  are  covered  with,  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  in  keeping  all 
coverings  as  diy  as  possible,  and  if,  in  the  morning, 
they  are  observed  to  be  wet,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
dry  them  somewhat  before  night,  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  drier  such  material  is,  the 
more  effectually  will  it  exclude  the  frost. — Rex. 

- -9- - 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared. 

Pruning  Gooseberries. — We  are  troubled  with 
sparrows  picking  the  buds  out  of  Gooseberries  and 
Red  and  White  Currant  bushes;  black  ones  they  do 
not  touch  in  this  part  of  Lancashire.  I  give  my  ex¬ 
periences  of  many  years  freely,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  are  troubled  with  this  pest.  The  only  way  we 
can  secure  a  crop  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  sparrows 
in  this  neighbourhood,  who,  picking  out  the  fruit  buds 
spoil  the  shape  of  the  trees,  and  in  time  kill  them  out¬ 
right,  is  as  follows  : 

I  prune  the  Gooseberry  bushes  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  end  of  November.  The  sparrows 
begin  attacking  them  about  that  time.  I  prune 
earlier  if  the  leaves  have  all  fallen  off  the  bushes. 

After  pruning  the  bushes  to  shape  the  tree,  I  run 
some  cotton  weft,  which  I  get  at  the  weaving  sheds 
in  our  towD,  pretty  thickly  all  over  the  bushes.  This 
prevents  the  sparrows  from  alighting  on  the  branches 
to  pick  out  the  buds.  I  think  they  do  this  to  get  the 
juice  out  of  the  bud.  I  have  seen  one  or  two 
sparrows,  who  have  been  more  venturesome  than  the 
rest,  alight  on  the  branches,  but  they  have  got  their 
feet  entangled  in  the  weft  and  could  not  get  loose, 
the  result  being  that  they  have  died  there. 

Persons  who  do  not  live  in  close  proximity  to 
weaving  sheds  or  are  not  able  to  get  weft  to  put  round 
the  bushes  may  use  fine  sewing  cotton,  which  will 
do  just  as  well.  Neither  weft  nor  cotton  interferes 
with  the  growth  of  the  trees,  as  they  generally  decay 
away  in  the  summer  months. 

Those  who  try  this  method  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  the  extra  trouble  that  it  takes  by  having  well¬ 
shaped  bushes,  and  a  good  crop  of  fruit  into  the 
bargain.  I  have  practised  it  most  successfully  in 
this  district  (Lancashire)  and  I  feel  sure  those  who 
try  it  will  have  a  like  experience.  I  treat  the  Currant 
bushes  in  the  same  way,  but  I  do  not  put  the  weft  or 
cotton  thread  on  them  quite  so  thickly  as  I  do  on  the 
Gooseberry  bushes. — Henry  Brook. 

Offsets  on  Cinerarias- — Kindly  say  if  it  is  desirable 
to  remove  offsets  or  secondary  growths  from  Ciner¬ 
arias,  to  a  single  stem.  The  plants  are  very  strong 
and  healthy,  the  leaves  at  the  base  measuring  9  in. 
across.  The  flowers  are  appearing. — F.  H 

As  a  rule  when  Cinerarias  take  to  throwing  up 
growths  from  the  base  in  the  manner  you  mention, 
the  result  is  to  be  seen  in  deformed  specimens  that 
never  produce  fine  heads  of  bloom.  As  your  plants 
have  reached  such  an  advanced  stage  as  to  be  showing 
for  flower,  and  as,  moreover,  they  are  so  vigorous, 


the  offsets  of  which  you  speak  cannot  be  very  large 
or  strong.  Even  if  they  were,  it  would  do  no  good 
to  remove  them  now,  as  the  plants  would  thereby  be 
severely  crippled.  It  will  be  your  best  plan  to  leave 
them  as  they  are,  and  to  feed  pretty  liberally  with 
manure  water. 

Seakaie. — This  is  surely  getting  into  high  favour 
as  a  vegetable,  for  Q.  comes  up  with  the  query  (im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  query  without  a  Q),  as  to  whether 
Seakaie  can  be  raised  from  seed. 

Certainly  it  can  !  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  drills 
towards  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 
The  young  plants  may  be  thinned  to  about  6  in. 
apart  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle 
comfortably,  and  allowed  to  grow  on  undisturbed 
till  the  winter,  when  they  must  be  lifted.  The  buds 
at  the  apices  of  the  roots  must  be  cut  off,  and  then 
the  latter  may  be  re-planted,  taking  care  to  put  them 
in  straight,  and  with  their  tops  about  a  couple  of 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  soil. 

Seakaie  from  Seed. — If  I  sow  seed  of  Seakaie  in 
spring  will  the  plants  make  roots  strong  enough  for 
forcing  next  winter? — Tomato. 

It  takes  two  years  to  obtain  Seakaie  crowns  strong 
enough  for  forcing  from  seed,  and  thus  if  you  want 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  good  forcing  crowns  you  must 
adopt  other  means.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  obtain 
a  quantity  of  the  small  side  roots  that  are  attached 
to  the  main  root.  Cut  these  up  into  lengths  of  about 
4  in.  and  insert  them  as  cuttiDgs  in  the  open  ground 
about  the  beginning  of  next  April.  These  will 
furnish  you  with  nice  strong  crowns  by  next  winter. 


Fruit  for  a  West  Wall. — Please  say  what  sort  of 
fruit  trees  would  do  best  on  a  west  wall. — Tomato. 

You  make  no  mention  in  your  letter  of  the  locality 
in  which  you  live,  whether  north  or  south,  and  thus 
it  is  impossible  to  answer  your  question  as  definitely 
as  we  should  have  liked.  In  the  south  of  England 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums  and  Pears  will  do  well, 
although  in  northern  counties  the  two  latter  will  be 
the  most  suitable,  as  Teaches  and  Apricots  require  a 
wall  facing  due  south  to  properly  ripen  their  fruit. 
Write  us  again  and  inform  us  as  to  the  locality  and 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  a  selection  of  good 
varieties. 


Crops  for  newly  broken-up  ground.— We  think  the 
best  thing  you  can  do,  Tomato,  would  be  to  plant  the 
land  you  intend  to  make  a  kitchen  garden  of  with 
Potatos.  If,  as  you  say,  you  can  find  a  ready 
sale  for  any  vegetables  that  you  may  be  able 
to  grow,  it  would  doubtless  pay  you  to  sell  the 
crop  as  new  Potatos.  You  thus  get  an  early  return, 
and,  what  is  nearly  as  important,  you  help  to  put  the 
land  in  working  order,  for  a  crop  of  Potatos  does  not 
need  any  special  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  it  cleans 
the  land  wonderfully.  If  the  tubers  are  lifted  early, 
a  crcp  of  such  Cauliflowers  as  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  and  Dwarf  Mammoth  may  follow,  or  batches 
of  Lettuce  may  be  put  in  to  occupy  the  ground  for 
a  while.  These  soon  turn  into  money  and  often 
come  in  handy  as  a  catch  crop.  Afterwards  the  land 
may  undergo  a  good  trenching  and  manuring  in  order 
to  render  it  suitable  for  a  crop  of  spring  Cabbages. 

With  regard  to  flowers  which  you  may  be  able  to 
grow,  most  of  the  hardy  annuals  would  do  well,  and 
bring  in  a  quick  return  in  the  way  of  cut  flowers. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  under  glass,  sometime  towards 
the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and  the 
seedlings  planted  out  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  frost 
is  over.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  free  from  wireworms 
Carnations  should  prove  very  profitable  also. 


Is  Gas  injurious  to  Window  Plants  ?  is  the  question 
propounded  by  J.  Greig.  An  India-rubber  plant  by 
which  he  sets  great  store  has  got,  sajs  our  facetious 
correspondent,  a  fit  of  the  "colly-wobbles,”  or  some¬ 
thing  equally  bad.  Anyway  it  looks  very  sickly,  and 
as  a  great  deal  of  gas  has  been  burnt  of  late  in  the 
room  in  which  it  is  standing,  he  fancies  that  that 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

And  he  is  right !  Gas  is  most  injurious  to  plants 
which  are  being  kept  in  rooms,  and,  although  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  particular  disease  cf  "  colly 
wobbles,”  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  ill-health  of 
the  plant  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  burning  of 
so  much  gas.  We  should  advise  taking  it  into 
another  room  each  evening. 
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had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  tasting  it.  The  fruits 
shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury, 
would  weigh  about  four  to  five  pounds  each,  and 
were  globular,  pale  yellow,  and  netted  with  gray,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  supplied  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co  ,  High  Holborn,  London. 
For  private  establishments  Melons  of  moderate  size 
are  much  more  suitable  than  those  we  frequently 
see  grown  for  market  purposes,  so  that  the  variety 
under  notice  will  answer  the  requirements  of  the 
dessert  table  as  well  as  for  exhibition.  It  is 
is  a  green-Seshed  variety,  darkest  towards  the  rind, 
and  becoming  paler  inwards.  In  any  case  the  flesh 
is  of  great  depth,  very  tender,  juicy,  and  remarkably 
rich  in  flavour,  as  testified  by  the  Fruit  Committee 
in  according  it  a  First-class  Certificate,  the  highest 
award  that  could  be  made,  and  the  only  one  given  by 
that  body  last  season  for  a  Melon.  Mr.Ward  describes 


Carters’  Earl’s  Favourite  Melon. 

crop  of  hardy  fruit  was  secured  both  in  the  open  air 
and  under  glass.  There  are  plantations  of  both  old 
and  young  trees  of  Apples  and  Pears,  the  young 
pyramidal  specimens  being  now  the  most  predomi¬ 
nant.  By  mulching  the  trees  over  the  roots  with 
farmyard  manure,  the  gardener,  Mr.  Wright,  con¬ 
trived  to  get  satisfactory  results  notwithstanding  the 
drought. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  noting  a  few  of 
the  fruits  some  time  ago,  but  were  unable  to  record 
them  at  the  time.  The  notes  may  yet  be  interesting 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  a  dry  soil  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  Amongst  Apples  the  conical  fruits  of 
Hormead’s  Pearmain  were  particularly  notable  for 
their  size  and  beautiful  shape.  The  skin  is  greenish- 
yellow,  slightly  flushed  on  the  exposed  cheek.  The 
flesh  is  white,  crisp,  very  juicy,  and  slightly  acidu¬ 
lated  when  in  prime  condition,  and  powerfully 
fragrant.  It  is  usually  classed  amongst  culinary 


Apples.  Calville  Malingre,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  used  either  for  cooking  or  dessert  purposes.  The 
skin  is  yellow  on  one  side  and  bright  red  on  the  other, 
and  very  handsome.  The  flesh  is  firm,  but  crisp, 
agreeably  acid,  and  of  the  first  quality.  It  is  a  late 
keeper.  Catshead  is  a  singular  Apple  of  no  great 
beauty,  being  roughly  oblong,  angular  and  green,  but 
it  attains  a  great  size  here,  and  is  useful  for  cooking. 
Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  handsome 
Apple  of  moderate  size,  with  a  glossy  skin  of  a 
bright  red  on  the  exposed  side,  but  otherwise 
yellow.  The  white  flesh  is  juicy,  brisk,  and 
pleasantly  acid.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  mid-season 
variety. 

Pears  grown  upon  young  trees  were  equally  well 
done,  each  according  to  its  kind.  Specially  handsome 
were  the  fruits  of  Beurre  Bachelier,  with  a  glossy, clear 
yellow  skin,  and  a  warm  flush  on  the  exposed  cheek. 
The  flesh  of  this  sort  is  melting,  juicy,  buttery,  and 
sweet.  Properly  speaking  it  is  a  November  Pear. 


Watering  Fuchsias. — Jamo  must  not  keep  his  Fuch¬ 
sias  entirely  without  water,  especially  as  they  are 
standing  close  to  hot  water  pipes,  or  the  fibrous  roots 
will  perish.  A  little  water  must  be  given  now  and 
again  to  keep  the  wood  from  shrivelling. 

Dirty  Camellias. — Your  best  plan,  A'.  R.  P  .toclean 
the  leaves  of  your  Camellias  from  the  black  deposit 
you  speak  of,  is  to  make  a  washing  solution  by 
dissolving  a  piece  of  soft  soap  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg  in  a  half  gallon  of  tepid  soft  water. 
This  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  a  piece  of 
cotton  wool  will  soon  put  things  to  rights. 

- - 

EARL’S  F4V0URITE  MELON. 

This  Melon  came  before  the  public  at  the  vegetable 
show  held  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Chiswick,  on  September  ioth  last,  when  we 


the  plant  as  “  a  strong  grower,  a  free  setter,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  ‘canker-resisting.’  It  does  quite  as  well 
in  cool  frames  as  in  the  houses.”  Other  connoisseurs 
consider  it  the  finest  green-fleshed  Melon  they  have 
tasted.  Since  it  was  exhibited  at  Chiswick,  Messrs. 
J.  Carter  &  Co.,  have  acquired  the  whole  stock  of 
seed,  and  have  put  it  into  commerce  under  the  name 
of  Carters'  Earl’s  Favourite  Melon.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  firm  for  this  opportunity  of  reproducing  the 
illustration. 

- - 

HARDY  FRUITS  AT  FALKLAND  PARK. 

The  situation  of  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood 
Hill,  the  residence  of  j.  Meekin,  Esq.,  is  rather 
elevated,  and,  while  exposed  to  every  wind  that 
blows,  the  rainfall  is  light,  owing  very  often  to  the 
dividing  of  the  rain  clouds,  one  half  of  which  passes 
up  the  valley  on  either  side  of  the  hill.  Last  summer 
was  exceptionally  severe  in  this  respect,  yet  a  good 


On  the  other  hand,  Winter  Nelis  will  keep  good  till 
Christmas  or  even  longer.  The  top-shaped  fruits 
are  moderate  in  size,  but  very  juicy,  melting, 
luscious,  and  finely  gritty  around  the  core.  Beurre 
Diel  is  also  a  very  tender-fleshed  Pear,  but  more 
decidedly  gritty  than  the  last-named.  The  fruits  we 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Wright  were  so  plump  and  full 
that  they  appeared  fat  and  ”  blown  out,”  as  the  com¬ 
mon  expression  is.  It  is  a  good  and  well-known  sort. 
President  d'Osmonville  is  much  less  common,  but 
very  juicy,  melting,  tender,  and  buttery  when  in 
prime  condition.  Mr.  Wright  finds  it  to  be  a  good 
cropper.  It  is  oblong-pyriform  and  yellow, 
marked  all  over  with  russety  dots.  Doyenne  du 
Comice  is  a  popular  variety,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
absent  from  a  modern  collection  of  hardy  fruits  that 
make  any  pretensions  at  being  representative.  The 
above  constitute  probably  less  than  a  tithe  of  the 
sorts  grown  at  Falkland  Park. 
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THE  NURSERIES,  EXMOUTH,  DEVON. 

Without  set  purpose,  but  accidentally  as  it  were,  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  W.  J .  Godfrey, 
of  Exmouth.  Knowing  well  that  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  for  which  Mr.  Godfrey  is  reputed  throughout 
the  country,  were  out  of  season,  we  called  upon  him 
because  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood  the  other 
week.  We  could  not  well  have  paid  a  visit  at  a 
more  unsuitable  season,  seeing  that  the  flowers 
brought  forward  for  Christmas  had  been  cut  a  few 
days  previously.  Nevertheless,  we  found  something 
worthy  of  notice.  This  energetic  nurseryman  and 
florist  has  four  or  five  nurseries  situated  in  and 
around  this  thriving  and  beautiful  watering-place 
well  furnished  with  every  modern  convenience. 

The  Claremont  nursery  is  a  comparatively  recent 
addition  to  the  older  branches  of  the  establishment, 
and  was  formerly  a  well-kept  and  handsomely-fur¬ 
nished  private  establishment.  The  largest  structure 
in  this  place  does  duty  for  a  Chrysanthemum  house, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
built  on  a  modified  curvilinear  system,  and  though 
the  iron  rafters  are  curved,  the  glass  is  in  sections, 
flat,  and  almost  comes  down  to  the  ground  line,  so 
that  light  falls  upon  the  Chrysanthemums  from 
every  quarter.  At  present  the  house  is  entirely 
filled  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  stock,  which,  be 
it  remembered,  is  grown  in  the  open  air  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  subjected  to  forcing,  like  the  plants 
grown  for  exhibition  blooms.  The  stock  may  there¬ 
fore  be  relied  upon  for  vigour.  A  remainder  of  the 
late  plants  were  still  in  bloom,  chiefly  those  on  trial. 
For  late  work,  Earl  Canning  and  Princess  Victoria, 
both  white  varieties,  and  E.  G,  Hill,  yellow,  are  the 
•favourite  late  varieties  grown  for  cut  flowers  and 
decorative  purposes  here.  The  large  house  used  to 
be  heated  with  three  rows  of  pipes  all  round  it,  but 
the  severity  of  last  winter  showed  that  more  were 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  requisite  temperature,  and 
Mr.  Godfrey  had  two  more  rows  put  along  the  central 
bed. 

Passing  into  another  division  of  this  house,  we 
found  it  occupied  with  Peach  trees  and  more  Chry¬ 
santhemums.  A  third  division  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  seed  of  the  same  class  of  plants  being 
dried,  for  Mr.  Godfrey  raises  seedlings  in  quantity. 
Cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums  in  various  stages  of 
rooting  occupied  the  benches,  both  in  this  and  other 
houses.  Beneath  the  side  benches  were  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Bouvardias,  which  had  been  cut  down  and 
placed  there  to  rest,  preparatory  to  the  taking  of  root 
cuttings  for  the  raising  of  fresh  stock.  On  the  central 
bench  was  a  quantity  of  seedling  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Another  speciality  of  this  establishment  is  a  large 
quantity  of  Richardias,  or  Arum  Lilies  as  they  are 
generally  called.  One  house  contained  the  ordinary 
form,  the  plants  of  which  were  planted  out  of  doors 
in  summer  and  potted  up  in  autumn  ;  but  the  flowers 
had  been  cut  for  the  Christmas  markets.  Beside 
them  were  large  plants  of  the  sweetly-scented 
Daphne  indica  rubra,  far  too  little  grown  for  cut 
flowers  considering  their  utility.  Another  house  of 
Richardias  was  decidedly  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Godfrey  has  been  raising  new  kinds  of  decided 
merit.  The  house  contained  400  plants  of  three  sets 
of  seedlings,  differing  slightly  in  height,  but  all 
flowering  freely,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  spathes  had  been  cut.  Many  of  the 
plants  had  thrown  up  a  second  scape,  though  the 
plants  were  small.  The  best  of  the  types  had  foliage 
about  a  foot  in  height,  and  the  scapes  were  18  in. 
high.  This  fine  form  has  been  named  the  Godfrey 
Calla,  and  is  sure  to  become  popular,  either  for 
market  purposes  or  private  establishments.  The 
special  features  that  recommend  it  are  dwarfness  of 
habit,  spathes  of  good  size  and  of  a  much  purer 
white  than  the  type,  and  lastly  great  freedom  of 
flowering.  The  latter  character  is  of  great  value, 
and  will  drive  the  well-known  Little  Gem  out  of  the 
market.  The  plants  have  been  grown  in  pots  all  the 
year  round.  On  the  contrary,  Little  Gem  has  been 
tried  in  various  ways,  and  still  refuses  to  throw  up 
anything  more  than  a  scattered  flower  here  and 
there,  notwithstanding  all  the  trouble  bestowed  upon 
it.  Those  who  are  restricted  for  house-room  in 
private  establishments  could  not  do  better  than 
provide  themselves  with  this  beautiful  and  dwarf 
variety  which  flowers  so  freely. 

In  another  part  of  the  Richardia  house  we  noted  a 
remainder  of  the  Bouvardias  still  flowering.  The 
popular  single  varieties  here  are  President  Cleve¬ 
land,  brilliant  scarlet,  Priory  Beauty,  white, 


Vreelandi,  white,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Green,  pink. 
The  double  white  Alfred  Neuner  and  the  pink 
President  Garfield  are  also  grown  in  quantity. 

Carnations  both  for  border  culture  and  tree  or 
perpetual  flowering  varieties  also  constitute  a  special 
feature  of  this  establishment.  The  salmon-pink 
Reginald  Godfrey  is  a  winter-flowering  sort  of  great 
value,  for  although  the  top  flowers  had  been  cut,  side 
shoots  were  being  produced  in  great  abundance  and 
in  all  stages  of  progress.  There  were  two  or  more 
batches  of  it  in  healthy  condition  with  fine  foliage 
and  an  abundance  of  shoots.  Mary  Godfrey  is  a 
beautiful  white  variety.  Other  varieties  of  tested 
merit  were  Mrs.  A.Hemsley  and  Henry  Gibbons,  both 
crimson,  and  the  latter  considered  an  improvement 
upon  Uriah  Pike.  A  self-coloured  heliotrope  seedling, 
a  near  approach  to  blue,  arrested  our  attention.  The 
flowers  are  deliciously  scented,  and  on  that  account 
alone  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  Cuttings  of  tree 
Carnations  were  being  rooted  in  great  quantity  in 
one  of  the  propagating  pits.  In  cold  frames  close  by 
were  some  200  to  250  new  varieties  of  border  Carna¬ 
tions  ;  and  American  sorts  newly  imported  were 
staged  in  one  of  the  houses.  Among  them  were 
Vesperis,  pink,  Buttercup,  yellow,  Jubilee,  an 
immense  scarlet  flower,  and  Triumph,  rose-pink. 
Seedling  Carnations  were  also  being  grown  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  in  frames. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Roman  Hyacinths  were 
being  forced  in  batches  to  meet  the  requirements. 
The  Berlin  variety  of  the  former  is  employed,  and 
very  beautiful  it  is.  Amongst  other  bulbs  we  were 
pleased  to  see  a  large  batch  of  Hymenocallis  macros- 
tephana  becoming  more  and  more  popular  every  year 
for  cut  flowers.  Large  and  attractive  were  the  bright 
blue  flowers  of  Browallia  speciosa  major,  which 
should  in  time  supersede  the  better-known  B.  elata 
for  conservatory  work.  The  handsome  flowers  last 
for  fourteen  days  in  the  cut  state.  A  batch  of  the 
Buttercup  Oxalis,  with  large  yellow  flowers  arrested 
our  attention  in  another  house. 

Peaches  and  vines  in  span-roofed  houses  were 
being  cleaned  preparatory  to  forcing.  Under  the 
latter  were  Ferns  and  Palms,  including  Seaforthias 
and  Kentias  for  decorative  purposes.  Maidenhair 
Ferns  do  very  well  under  the  shade  of  the  vines  in 
summer.  Elsewhere,  we  noted  the  remainder  of  the 
latest  batch  of  Poinsettias.  Tomatos  are  largely 
grown  here,  and  the  first  batch  of  seedlings  are 
already  in  60-size  pots.  The  popular  varieties  are 
Excelsior,  one  of  Mr.  Godfrey’s  selection,  also 
Dunedin  Favourite,  Perfection,  Chemin  Rouge,  and 
Sharpe's  Plentiful.  Frogmore  Selected  does  not 
succeed  very  well  here. 

St.  Andrew’s  Road  Nursery  is  situated  at  a  much 
lower  level  in  the  town  and  at  the  end  of  the 
esplanade  under  the  eyes  of  the  summer  visitors, 
where  a  good  show  is  always  kept  up.  Epacris, 
Camellias,  and  Roses  in  pots  are  grown  for  the  sake 
of  cut  flowers.  Palms  also  make  a  feature  of  the 
house.  At  the  present  time  the  display  consists 
largely  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  grown  expressly  for 
winter  flowering. 

- - — 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


Eulophia  congoensis,  Nov. Sp. — This  beautiful 
Eulophia  has  been  described  in  the  Lindenia,  PI.  486, 
by  M.  A.  Cogniaux.  It  is  most  closely  allied  to  E. 
guineensis,  a  native  of  central  but  more  particularly 
western  tropical  Africa  ;  but  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  are  quite  different  in  the  two  cases,  and  the 
segments  differ  in  botanical  details.  The  sepals  and 
petals  of  E.  congoensis  are  flat  instead  of  being 
twisted,  similar  in  size  and  shape,  and  of  an  intense 
violet-purple,  though  a  little  paler  towards  the  edges 
and  apex.  The  large  lip  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
showy  organ  of  the  flower,  and,  although  it  is  three- 
lobed,  the  middle  lobe  is  by  far  the  largest.  It  is 
broadly  obovate,  rounded  at  the  apex,  almost 
truncate,  and  purple,  shaded  with  white,  and  having 
a  slightly  thickened  disc  on  which  are  five  intense 
violet-purple  lines ;  the  very  base  is  almost  white. 
The  flowers  are  plentifully  produced  in  a  long  erect 
raceme  arising  from  the  young  pseudobulbs.  The 
species  was  introduced  from  the  Congo  by  Messrs. 
Linden,  L’Horticulture  Internationale,  Brussels,  and 
flowered  at  their  establishment.  The  English  name 
applied  to  the  species  is  the  Congolan  Eulophia. 

Catasetum  stupendum,  Nov.  sp. — This  name 
has  been  translated  as  the  astonishing  Catasetum. 


It  is  described  and  figured  in  the  Lindenia,  PI  487. 
The  male  plant  only  is  represented,  the  female  one 
being  unknown.  The  plant  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  collections  of  L' Horticulture  Inter¬ 
nationale  during  last  winter.  The  purple-brown 
scapes  bear  four  or  five  singular-looking  and  fairly 
ornamental  flowers.  The  sepals  are  straight  but 
concave,  involute  at  the  margins  and  dark  brown 
shaded  to  some  extent  with  purple.  The  petals,  like 
the  sepals,  are  drawn  out  to  a  long  point,  but  lie 
under  the  dorsal  sepal  as  in  many  other  species,  and 
are  similar  in  colour  except  that  the  brown  is  broken 
up  into  spots  and  lines  showing  a  green  ground.  The 
lip  is  the  most  striking  feature,  being  large,  fleshy, 
sub-orbicular  and  rather  deeply  fringed  all  round  the 
edges  of  the  lamina.  The  upper  face  of  it  is  of  a 
beautiful  clear  or  apple-green,  much  spotted  all  over 
the  upper  surface  with  brown-purple ;  around  the 
mouth  of  the  sac  or  pouch,  the  colour  is  white, 
forming  a  strange  contrast. 

Vanda  Parishi  marriottiana. — This  beautiful 
variety  was  described  by  the  late  Professor  Reichen- 
bach  in  1880.  The  type  is  a  rare  Orchid,  but  the 
variety  is  even  more  so.  It  is  much  richer  in  colour, 
more  choice,  and  altogether  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
East  Indian  house.  But  the  variety  and  the  type 
are  comparatively  rare  in  cultivation  notwithstanding 
their  beautiful  and  refined  character.  They  have 
much  the  same  character  and  habit  asP.  violacea,  P. 
ludemanniana,  P.  speciosa  and  others  of  that  class 
and  equally  deserving  of  cultivation.  A  good  plate  of 
V.  Parishi  marriottiana  is  given  in  the  Lindenia, 
PI.  488. 

(gleanings  fount  the,  IDorlti 
uf  Science . 

Mistleto  in  Devon. — There  is  a  widely  prevalent 
opinion  in  Devon  that  the  Mistleto  is  very  rare  or 
even  absent  from  the  county.  This  is  the  belief  in 
Budleigh  Salterton,  between  four  and  five  miles  from 
Exmouth.  The  supplies  for  the  Christmas  festivities 
come  from  Somersetshire,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
by  the  gipsies  in  their  vans,  and  hawked  from  door 
to  door  in  that  beautiful  and  secluded  seaside 
retreat,  which  will  almost  certainly  lose  its  cus¬ 
tomary  seclusiveness  when  the  new  railway,  now  in 
the  course  of  formation,  is  completed.  There  is,  or 
was,  however,  two  very  fine  plants  of  Mistleto  on  a 
small  Apple  tree  and  a  smaller  plant  on  a  larger  tree 
at  Budleigh  Salterton,  as  pointed  out  by  an 
inhabitant  of  that  place  in  one  of  our  contemporaries 
as  recently  as  midsummer  last.  The  popular 
parasite  also  grows  at  Bishopsteignton.  Several 
other  places  were  also  mentioned  where  Mistleto 
grew  upon  Apple  trees  in  Devon,  so  that  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  the  plant  is  not  nearly  so  rare  as  is 
generally  imagined  if  the  truth  were  known.  It  is 
quite  natural  that  those  who  possess  it  in  their 
gardens  should  conceal  the  fact,  lest  unscrupulous 
collectors  should  endeavour  to  appropriate  the  same 
without  the  consent  of  the  lawful  owners.  Mistleto, 
whether  native  to  the  country  or  cultivated,  would 
have  more  attraction  for  some  people  than  imported 
specimens. 

Mistleto  in  Cornwall. — The  question  has  also 
been  raised  concerning  the  existence  of  Mistleto  in 
Cornwall,  but  the  evidence  of  various  correspondents 
goes  to  prove  that  plants  growing  upon  trees  occur 
at  various  places  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Near 
Falmouth  it  is  pretty  frequent  in  orchards,  gardens, 
and  small  woods  upon  Apple,  Pear,  and  other  trees. 
In  a  garden  at  that  place  a  large  specimen  in  perfect 
health  fruited  freely  last  winter,  and  furnished  many 
branches  for  the  young  people  at  Christmastide.  It 
is  also  reported  from  Tregullow,  Bull  Point,  Truro, 
and  Little  Petherick.  At  the  last-named  place  it 
used  to  grow  in  profusion,  and  may  exist  there  yet. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Apple  is  the  favourite  host  for 
the  parasite  both  in  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Possibly 
a  number  of  the  recorded  specimens  may  have  been 
planted  originally,  and  would  account  for  the  pre¬ 
ference  shown  for  the  Apple.  Nevertheless,  more 
than  one  species  of  the  Rose  family  affords  a  suit¬ 
able  nidus  for  the  plant  in  question.  Apple  trees  can 
be  purchased  from  certain  nurseries  with  the  male 
and  female  plants  grafted  upon  them,  and  this  would 
also  account  to  some  extent  for  the  distribution  of 
the  parasite  in  gardens. 

Various  Host  Plants  for  Mistleto — Asfaras 
real  native  specimens  are  concerned,  this  parasite  is 
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distributed  from  York  to  Denbigh  southwards,  but 
cultivated  plants  in  some  districts  extend  almost  to 
the  Moray  Firth,  under  the  fostering  care  of  those 
interested  in  the  same.  Although  the  druids,  or  men 
of  the  Oaks,  laid  most  value  on  the  Mistleto  when 
found  growing  upon  the  Oak,  yet  at  the  present  day 
it  is  comparatively  rare  upon  that  tree.  The  Apple 
undoubtedly  heads  the  list  as  a  host  plant.  The 
Hawthorn  also  takes  a  prominent  position,  and  other 
members  of  the  Rose  family  coming  under  this 
category  are  the  Pear,  Mountain  Ash,  Service  Tree, 
Rose  and  White  Beam.  Other  British  trees  that 
perform  the  same  service  to  the  parasite  are  the 
Black  Poplar,  Aspen,  Lime,  Ash,  Maple,  and  Birch. 
Exotic  trees  include  the  Red  Maple,  Chestnut, 
Robinia,  Magnolia  glauca,  Sycamore,  and  probably 
others.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg  the 
Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris)  is  said  to  support  the 
Mistleto. 

Some  Peculiarities  of  the  Mistleto. — To  our 
forefathers  for  many  centuries  past  this  plant  was 
all  mystery  and  peculiarity,  but  we  have  discarded 
the  ancient  beliefs  for  more  tangible  and  provab'e 
ones.  Even  Loudon  was  of  the  belief  that  the 
Mistleto  was  the  only  true  parasitical  plant 
indigenous  to  Britain.  Modern  physiologists  will 
hardly  admit  that,  seeing  that  its  stems  and  leaves 
are  furnished  with  chlorophyll,  and  may  draw 
upon  the  atmosphere  extensively  for  its  carbon. 
The  species  of  Orobanche  and  Cuscuta  being  almost 
or  entirely  devoid  of  chlorophyll,  are  wholly  depen¬ 
dent  upon  green  plants  for  their  carbonaceous  food  at 
least.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Mistleto  is  that 
seedlings  which  germinate  upon  the  under  side  of 
branches  of  trees  grow  downwards,  while  those  on 
the  upper  side  grow  upwards.  Under  other  condi¬ 
tions  this  curious  subject  will  spread  in  a  horizontal 
direction  or  in  various  directions  indifferently.  The 
present  is  the-  best  time  to  insert  or  fix  the 
berries  to  trees  to  obtain  young  plants,  which,  if  the 
operator  has  been  successful  and  nothing  interferes 
with  them,  will  germinate  in  the  following  spring. 
No  leaves  are  produced  till  the  spring  of  the  second 
year. 

- - 

HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  BUILD¬ 
INGS. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  of  the 
Chislehurst  Gardeners'  Society,  Chislehurst,  on  the 
the  17th  ult.,  when  Mr.  H.  Cannell  gave  a  lecture  on 
“  Heating,  as  applied  to  horticultural  buildings.” 
At  the  commencement  of  his  address  Mr.  Cannell 
said  he  did  not  profess  to  be  a  lecturer,  but  came 
before  them  as  a  gardener,  and  one  who  knew  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  gardeners  had  to  contend 
with.  He  hoped  that  no  one  present  would  hesitate 
to  put  questions  to  him  on  aDy  point  that  did  not 
seem  clear  to  his  hearers.  Mr.  Cannell  then  traced 
the  history  of  heating  glass  structures,  commencing 
with  the  old  plan  of  hot  beds  of  manure  and  leaves, 
placed  inside  and  round  the  sides  of  structures  to 
produce  heat.  Then  followed  the  flues,  but  these 
were  always  a  great  anxiety,  owing  to  their  liability 
to  crack,  letting  the  sulphur  fumes  escape  into  the 
house  and  killing  everything  in  it,  but  even  under 
these  adverse  circumstances  good  plants  were 
grown.  This  was  in  turn  superseded  by  hot  water. 
In  its  earlier  stages  the  water  was  conveyed  round 
the  house  in  open  troughs.  Finally  it  reached 
the  point  we  now  see  it — viz.,  carried  round  in  pipes. 

The  circulation  of  hot  water  was  discovered  in  a 
very  peculiar  way.  At  a  place  near  Bath  an  ostler 
made  a  bet  that  he  would  boil  a  leg  of  mutton  in  a 
wooden  pail.  This  attracted  a  large  number  of 
people,  and  amongst  them  Sir  Alfred  Brady,  who, 
seeing  the  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface  when  heated, 
went  home  and  experimented,  and  found  out  the 
principle  of  circulation  To  illustrate  the  point  Mr. 
Cannell  heated  some  water  over  a  lamp  in  a  sheet  of 
ordinary  brown  paper. 

From  this  time  rapid  strides  were  made  in  build¬ 
ings,  the  duty  being  removed  from  glass,  larger 
squares  were  used.  Mr.  Cannell  spoke  at  great 
length  on  boilers,  giving  preference  to  the  welded 
boiler.  The  aim  should  be  to  get  a  boiler  that 
would  extract  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  from  the 
fuel  before  it  passed  up  the  chimney.  The  manner 
of  setting  the  boiler  was  also  dealt  with,  as  also  the 
pipes  and  their  arrangement  in  the  house.  The  aim 
should  be  to  have  them  spread  over  as  large  an  area 
as  possible.  The  advantage  of  having  a  pipe  under 
the  ioof  was  also  pointed  out ;  in  fact,  every  detail 


was  given  with  minuteness.  At  the  close  of  the 
lecture,  which  was  a  very  long  one,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  proposed  by  the  president,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Lees.  Mr.  Cannell,  in  thanking  the  mem¬ 
bers,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  be  spared  to 
come  amongst  them  again. 

- . - 

THE  GARDENER. 

Away  from  the  city's  flurry. 

And  near  the  fairy  glen, 

’Mong  the  trees,  is  the  gardener’s  cottage. 
With  its  cosy  “  but  and  ben.” 

With  glossy  green,  the  Ivy 

Has  covered  its  gray  walls  o’er  ; 

And  the  Woodbine  meets  the  Roses 
As  they  twine  above  the  door. 

Within  the  old-world  garden. 

With  its  borders  bright  and  gay. 

And  grassy  walks  like  velvet, 

The  gardener  works  all  day. 

From  the  dewy  morning,  fragrant 
With  the  odours  of  the  Rose, 

Till  the  Sunflower  turneth  westward 
And  the  Daisy's  eyelids  close. 

With  a  thousand  lives  depending 
On  his  constant,  watchful  care, 

For  idle  sport,  the  gardener 
Finds  little  time  to  spare  ; 

And  the  flowerets  seem  to  listen, 

For  the  footsteps  of  their  friend  ; 

Soon  their  pretty  heads  are  drooping, 

If  their  wants  he  fails  to  ’tend. 

He  has  learned  from  Mother  Nature, 

The  secret  of  her  powers  ; 

And  she  and  he,  in  concord, 

Evolve  the  fairest  flowers. 

They  wake  plant  life  at  springtide, 

And  train  its  tender  shoots  ; 

In  summer,  beauty  crowns  their  toils, 

And  autumn  brings  the  fruits. 

Yes!  the  gardener  has  some  troubles — 

Oft  troubles  manifold, 

And  his  constant  care  is  needed 
Through  changeful  heat  and  cold. 

He  keeps  the  fires  a-burning 

Through  winter  s  frost  and  gloom, 

But  his  labours  are  rewarded 
With  a  summertide  of  bloom. 

Then  I’d  choose  the  gardener’s  calling — 
The  gardener’s  care  and  joy  ; 

Like  him  I’d  spend  my  labour 
In  Nature’s  sweet  employ. 

— C.  M.  Thomson,  A  uchinleck  Gardens. 
- - 

BEGONIA  VEITCHII. 

B.  L.  states  in  The  Gardening  World,  p.  291,  that 
the  above  Begonia  was  sent  out  in  1869.  He  is  wrong, 
for  it  was  offered,  for  the  first  time,  August  1st,  1868. 
B.  boliviensis  was  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1868  ; 
they  were  both  introduced  to  Europe  by  the  late 
indefatigable  collector,  Mr.  R.  Pearce,  for  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  B.  Veitchii  was  found  near 
Cuzco,  in  Peru,  at  an  elevation  of  12’, 500  ft.  B. 
boliviensis  came  from  Bolivia.  They  were  both  ex¬ 
hibited  at  several  exhibitions  in  1867,  and  were  fully 
described  at  that  time  by  the  various  botanical  and 
horticultural  papers.  The  plants  of  B.  Veitchii 
grown  in  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons’  establishment  gave 
them  good  proof  of  their  hardihood  by  withstanding 
a  temperature  of  250  Fahr.  with  absolute  impunity. 
With  boliviensis  the  following  were  offered  for  the 
first  time — namely,  Abutilon  Thompsonii,  Adiantum 
concinnum  latum,  Alocasia  intermedia,  Alocasia 
Jenningsii,  Ancylogyne  longiflora,  the  hybrid 
Caladium  Chelsonii,  two  new  Crotons  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands  introduced  by  the  late  John  Gould 
Veitch — viz.,  interruptum  and  irregulare— Davallia 
parvula,  introduced  by  the  late  Thos.  Lobb,  another 
collector  of  the  Chelsea  firm  ;  also  Retinospora 
filicioides  and  Selaginella  Poulterii.  These  formed 
the  set  of  plants  sent  out  in  spring,  1868.  With 
Begonia  Veitchii,  sent  out  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  came  the  popular  and  beautiful  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii,  the  lovely  double  blue-flowering  Clematis, 
John  Gould  Veitch  (from  Japan),  Dracaena  regina 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  also  one  of  J  G. 
Veitch’s  introductions.  Being  at  Chelsea  during  the 
time  these  plants  were  sent  out,  I  well  remember  the 
sensation  they  made  amongst  horticulturists,  and 


how  eagerly  they  were  sought  after.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1868  that  the  famous  Coleus  raised  by  our 
recently-departed  friend,  Bause,  were  shown  and  sold, 
six  of  the  best  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Chelsea 
firm — viz.,  Berkeleyi,  Saundersii,  Ruckerii,  Bausei, 
Scottii  and  Batemanii.  These  were  raised  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens  at 
Chiswick,  and  were  crosses  between  Verschaffeltii 
and  Veitchii,  and  Verschaffeltii  crossed  with  Gibsonii. 
These  were  sent  out  in  July,  1869,  and  were 
purchased  from  the  auction  rooms  of  Messrs.  Stevens, 
Covent  Garden.— Alfred  Outram,  F.RH.S.,  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux  is  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and 
was  born  at  SproxCon,  a  village  near  Hemsley  in  that 
county.  His  father  at  that  time  was  engaged  on  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Feversham,  Duncombe  Park, 
and  his  father  before  him  had  been  similarly  engaged 
at  Nuneham  Park,  Oxford.  It  was  this  ancestor 
who,  enthusiastic  in  floral  matters,  was  in  his  day  a 
successful  cultivator  of  florists’  flowers — Dahlias, 
Tulips,  Hollyhocks,  Pansies  and  Asters  being  his 
favourites.  It  is  to  him  that  the  Nuneham  Park 
Onion  owes  its  origin,  he  being  the  raiser.  The 
subject  of  our  sketch  evidently  inherits  some  of  the 
tastes  of  his  grandfather,  judging  from  his  successful 
career  in  the  horticultural  world. 


Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux. 


Commencing  at  an  early  age  in  the  gardens  at 
Stillington  Hall,  near  York,  he  served  for  some  six 
years  under  Mr.  Porter ;  from  thence  he  went  to 
Sutton  Hall,  also  near  York,  and  after  a  short 
sojourn  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  & 
Sons  we  find  him  at  Long  Hall,  near  Leeds.  Then 
some  further  experience  was  gained  in  Messrs.  F.  & 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons’  Nurseries/  Chester,  and  he 
subsequently  obtained  extensive  knowledge  of 
many  subjects  connected  with  the  glass  depart¬ 
ment  in  Major  Walters’  gardens  at  Wallasey, 
near  Birkenhead.  Grapes  were  grown  largely 
here.  Mr.  Molyneux’s  skill  in  this  department 
was  particularly  in  evidence  later  on  as  a  success¬ 
ful  exhibitor  at  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and  Man¬ 
chester,  when  engaged  at  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead. 
It  was  whilst  at  the  latter  place  that  he  won  the 
Silver  Medal  for  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Grape 
Black  Hamburgh.  His  next  appointment  was  with 
the  father  of  his  present  employer  (VV.  H.  Myers, 
Esq.,  M.P.),  at  Camp  Hill,  Woolton,  near  Liverpool, 
where  he  stayed  nearly  two  years  ;  and  upon  that 
gentleman  purchasing  the  Swanmore  Park  estate 
Mr.  Molyneux  was  appointed  to  the  management  in 
1878. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  two  years  later  that  he 
first  commenced  his  career  as  an  exhibitor  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  at  Southampton,  and  from  that  time 
until  he  finally  retired  from  the  competitors'  list  in 
1888  he  was  the  winner  of  no  less  than  124  prizes 
for  Chrysanthemums  alone,  102  of  these  being  firsts, 
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including  three  twenty-five  guinea  challenge  vases, 
won  in  six  consecutive  years ;  surely  a  very  hand¬ 
some  record.  For  Grapes  he  has  also  been  a  most 
successful  competitor,  putting  to  his  credit  as  many 
as  6o  first  prize  awards.  Mr.  Molyneux  is  not 
merely  a  specialist,  for  he  takes  the  greatest  possible 
interest  in  all  the  varied  departments  of  a  well- 
appointed  garden.  At  Swanmore  will  be  found  a 
splendid  collection  of  herbaceous  plants ;  some  go 
varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  there  grown. 
Sweet  Peas,  too,  are  a  pleasing  feature ;  in  the 
summer  months  as  many  as  40  sorts  are  culti¬ 
vated.  Then  in  the  hardy  fruit  department  he  shows 
his  prowess  in  the  finely-cultivated  collection  of 
fully  2,000  trees. 

These  details  are  purposely  mentioned  because  it 
frequently  happens  that  when  a  man  has  gained  a 
high  reputation  in  some  particular  department,  it  is 
supposed  that  to  that  one  department  his  energies 
have  been  mainly  or  wholly  directed.  This  is  not 
so,  however,  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  At 
Swanmore  he  has  the  management  of  the  woods 
and  trees,  as  many  as  half  a  million  having  been 
planted  since  the  estate  was  purchased  ;  and  the 
supervision  of  some  90  acres  of  land  also  falls  to  his 
office.  Mr.  Myers  is  a  great  advocate  of  allotments 
and  puts  the  theory  thoroughly  to  the  test  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  letting  of  this  considerable  acreage  for  that 
system  of  culture. 

In  1886,  Mr.  Molyneux  turned  his  attention  to 
literary  work,  and  his  well-known  volume  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  "Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture  has 
reached  its  ninth  edition.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
work  upon  the  subject  of  "  Grape  Growing,"  and  has 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  recipient  of  the 
Silver  Medal  awarded  by  the  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
in  connection  with  his  labours  on  the  subject  of  the 
Chrysanthemum.  Mr.  Molyneux  is  a  frequent 
lecturer  on  horticultural  subjects,  and  no  man  is 
perhaps  better  able  to  interest  and  enthral  his 
audience  than  he  is.  As  a  judge  at  the  flower  shows 
he  is  in  great  request,  and  probably  no  one  has  ever 
reached  a  higher  eminence  than  he  in  this  capacity. 
The  unanimous  contentment  with  which  competitors 
invariably  accept  his  decision  is  in  itself  the  greatest 
tribute  to  his  careful  judgment. 

In  the  national  game  he  is  no  mean  exponent  at 
cricket,  and  for  the  last  twelve  years  has  been  captain 
of  the  Swanmore  club,  whilst  in  the  wheeling  world 
he  may  be  frequently  seen  scudding  along  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  roads  on  a  well-appointed  cycle.  That  he  is 
one  of  the  hardest  workers  in  horticulture  will  be 
generally  conceded  by  all  who  know  him  ;  and  with 
a  kindly  presence  and  a  generous  temperament  he  is 
a  man  who  has  deservedly  obtained  the  high  reputa¬ 
tion  which  he  enjoys.  That  he  may  be  spared  for 
many  years  to  fulfil  his  duties  and  shed  the  light 
of  his  intellect  upon  us  will  be  the  earnest  wish  of 
his  many  friends  and  acquaintances  the  world  wide 
over. — Gyp. 

- -4- - 

FORGING  RHUBARB. 

The  quantity  of  the  above  that  is  annually  forced  in 
this  country  is  enormous,  and  I  should  say  that  the 
practice  is  a  fairly  profitable  one.  Providing  the 
material  is  good,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing 
Rhubarb  well.  The  first  batch,  which  is  in  the 
market  now,  certainly  requires  more  heat  than  those 
that  follow  nearer  spring.  A  place  underground  is 
also  better  than  a  place  above,  being  warmer,  and 
thus  needing  less  artificial  heating.  A  capital  sub¬ 
stitute  for  hot-water  pipes  is  the  hot  bed,  providing 
one  can  get  plenty  of  good  horse  manure  made  up 
into  a  bed  a  yard  in  height,  which  will  settle  con¬ 
siderably.  of  course.  The  rest  is  plain  and  rapid 
sailing,  for  the  plants  will  grow  like  grass.  Two  or 
three  years'  crowns  are  the  best.  Never  be  tempted 
by  big  roots,  although  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
such  are  useless.  My  opinion  is,  however,  that  after 
a  certain  time  (say  three  years),  unless  exceptionally 
well  looked  after,  Rhubarb  crowns  do  not  throw  such 
good  strong  stuff  as  they  did  at  first,  the  reason 
being  the  increase  of  side  buds  or  crowns,  which 
greatly  exhaust  the  main  body.  Some  growers  serve 
all  the  roots  like  bricks,  simply  cutting  them  with 
the  spade,  especially  where  room  is  in  great  request. 

To  pack  them  close  together  within  6in.  of  the  sides 
of  the  hot  bed  when  forcing  is  all  that  is  required, 
the  6  in  being  left  for  a  little  banking  up  round  the 
roots  to  shield  them  from  the  air.  Covering  with 
soil  of  any  description  is  needless.  The  roots  should 
be  split  into  single  crowns  after  having  been  forced, 


choosing  the  best  and  throwing  the  others  away, 
and  planted  one  yard  apart  at  this  stage.  Total 
darkness  is  essential  to  good  colour,  which  is  a 
most  important  point  in  growing  for  market. — J.  G. 

Pettinger,  Strawberry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrogate. 

- - - 

NEW  AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
IN  1895. 

Fine  Chrysanthemums  have  multiplied  of  late  years, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  selecting  of  the  new 
varieties — all  first-class  exhibition  sorts — even  the 
large  grower  has  to  pick  his  way  very  carefully,  con¬ 
sidering  the  great  advance  in  size,  build,  and  quality 
oftheexhibition  blooms  ;  for  they  are  not  over  plentiful 
even  yet  —I  mean  those  varieties  combining  size,  depth , 
finish,  general  refinement,  and  of  a  good  distinct 
colour  ;  and  it  might  as  well  be  for  ever  settled  that 
a  variety  lacking  those  combinations  is  anything  but 
a  first-class  exhibition  sort. 

I  believe  that  last  year  wilt  long  be  remembered 
among  growers  of  Chrysanthemums  as  giving  to  the 
world  a  larger  number  of  the  finest  varieties  extant 
than  any  other.  Instead  of  finding  it  necessary  to 
discard  more  than  three-fourths  of  them,  as  is  usual 
in  the  first  or  second  year’s  test,  many  of  last 
year’s  introductions  are  already  assured  a  position 
among  the  varieties  that  are  indispensable  to  the 
exhibitor.  They  have  in  some  cases  proved  a 
delightful  surprise,  for  Major  Bonnafion  is  sure  of 
supremacy  among  yellows  of  the  incurved  section,  as 
is  Mutual  Friend  among  whites  in  the  Japanese 
types.  Then,  again,  we  want  more  of  the  dwarfer- 
habited  varieties,  in  which  desirable  quality  a  large 
number  of  the  new  ones  show  a  marked  improvement, 
thus  avoiding  so  much  staking  and  tying. 

In  America  new  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  for 
commercial  purposes  are  the  all-important  pursuit  of 
the  hybridiser  and  raiser  ;  they  should  have  a  dwarf 
habit  with  a  strong  and  erect  stem  furnished  with 
luxuriant  foliage  to  the  base  of  the  flower,  which 
should  be  of  a  fair  size,  not  necessarily  large,  but 
solid  and  quite  double,  and  of  a  distinct  shade  of 
colour.  These  are  the  principal  conditions  which 
govern  the  committees  appointed  to  judge  new  Chry¬ 
santhemums.  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  confine  the 
honours  wholly  to  commercial  varieties.  New 
colours  and  forms  that  are  suitable  for  exhibition 
purposes  should  be  recognised  and  recommended  for 
that  purpose,  if  distinct,  or  an  improvement  on  an 
existing  variety  in  colour,  size,  form,  or  substance  of 
petalage.  This  would  not  be  so  misleading  to 
growers  in  this  country  who  desire  exhibition 
varieties  only. 

Earliness  being  another  principal  virtue  looked  fcr 
in  new  varieties  by  the  American  florists,  those  are 
watched  closely  and  eagerly  sought  after  as  they 
appear  on  the  market,  as  they  only  buy  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  to  any  extent  that  will  suit  the  commercial  cut 
flower  trade  which  they  cater  for. 

For  example,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Parker,  Jun.,  a  first-class 
early  pink  ;  J.  H.  Troy,  an  early  white  ;  and  Miss 
M.  M.  Johnson,  a  very  early  deep  golden-yellow, 
are  all  excellent  early  commercial  varieties,  with 
medium-sized  flowers,  blooming  early  in  October, 
and  were  certificated  by  the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  of  America.  Commercially  considered 
they  were  much  more  valuable,  and  sold  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  larger-flowered  mid-season  exhibition 
varieties. 

Annually,  many  fine  seedlings  are  being  raised  in 
America,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  with 
the  excellent  climate  and  fine  soil  they  can  produce 
still  better  varieties  than  are  yet  in  commerce. 
When  the  florists  obtain  the  ideal  commercial  Chry¬ 
santhemum  with  large  enough  flowers  for  exhibition 
in  this  country,  we  may  expect  to  receive  some 
valuable  acquisitions,  for  of  late  years  they  have  in 
America  turned  their  attention  to  producing  a  strain 
with  a  great  improvement  in  the  size,  colour,  and 
refinement  of  flower,  and  dwarfness  in  habit  of  the 
plant  especially. 

In  the  American  climate  and  under  glass  Chry¬ 
santhemums  are  much  easier  grown,  and  with  less 
care  and  considerably  less  expense  than  in  England  , 
besides  they  are  grown  in  half  the  time  and  by  quite 
simple  methods  compared  to  the  elaborate  English 
systems  of  culture,  which  require  the  experience  of 
an  expert. 

A  difficult  task  in  the  cultivation  of  new  Chrysan¬ 
themums  is  the  selecting  of  the  best  and  the 
discarding  of  the  inferior  sorts  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  Many  excellent  sorts  are  every  year  thrown 


aside  to  make  room  for  others  of  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  worth.  Of  course,  it  is  always  intended 
that  the  change  shall  be  for  the  better.  But  it  is  hard 
to  say  when  a  comparatively  new  sort  should  actually 
be  discarded  in  favour  of  one  of  more  recent  intro¬ 
duction.  It  has  often  happened  that  a  variety,  after 
the  first  year  or  so,  has  retired  into  significance  only 
to  turn  up  serenely  in  good  condition  when  some 
skilled  or  fortunate  grower  succeeds  in  bringing  it 
out  in  more  perfect  form.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing 
to  see  so  many  fine  seedling  Chrysanthemums 
annually  discarded  in  America  only  on  account  of  a 
slight  defect  of  the  stem,  a  lack  of  foliage  up  to  the 
flower,  or  from  their  not  being  of  a  decided  shade  of 
pink,  a  pure  white,  or  a  clear  yellow. 

In  selecting  the  following  varieties  my  chief  aim 
was  to  keep  in  view  new  varieties,  which  are 
distinct,  attractive,  and  useful  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses,  and  to  mention  and  describe  those  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  during  my  recent  visit  to 
America.  My  frequent  visits  to  the  principal  Chry¬ 
santhemum  exhibitions  and  many  growers’  estab¬ 
lishments  have  afforded  me  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  observing  the  new  varieties,  from  which  I  have 
carefully  selected  the  following  : — 

New  Incurved  Varieties. 

Miss  Louise  D.  Black. — An  improved  Mrs.  L. 
Child  Madeira  ;  colour,  deep  golden-yellow;  has  a 
fine  habit,  and  much  better  than  the  latter  in  every 
respect. 

Grace  Harris. — A  grand  addition  to  this  class, 
resembling  Miss  G.  Spaulding,  but  with  much 
broader  petal,  and  not  such  a  deeply-built  flower. 

Nellie  Elverson. — A  large  flower,  outside  of 
petals  bronze,  inside  brownish-red,  very  full  and 
deep.  As  an  exhibition  variety  this  will  be  among 
the  leaders. 

Henry  Reiman  (syn.  H.  W.  Reiman). — A  superb 
variety  of  deep  golden-yellow  hue,  flowers  full,  deep, 
and  very  large ;  should  rank  in  the  first-class  few. 

Mrs.  Moses  J.  Wentworth. — A  fine  flower  of 
great  substance,  full,  and  deep,  rich  yellow  in  colour, 
and  very  distinct.  It  is  very  dwarf  in  habit. 

Miss  G.  Spaulding  is  a  very  perfect  incurved, 
white,  with  great  depth  and  substance. 

The  Egyptian. — This  is  of  a  very  dark  red  colour, 
with  flowers  large,  full,  deep,  and  of  perfect  form. 
This  particular  colour  is  not  so  popular  in  America, 
but  will  be  much  appreciated  here  on  account  of  its 
distinctness. 

Miss  G.  Bramhall  makes  a  splendid  flower,  and 
as  a  straw-coloured  variety  would  be  hard  to  beat. 
The  petals  very  broad  and  of  fine  substance. 

New  Japanese  Varieties. 

E.  M.  Bigelow. — A  grand  large  incurved  bloom, 
full,  and  globular,  almost  a  perfect  incurved  as 
exhibited,  of  a  distinct  shade  of  red — a  tone  of 
colour  difficult  to  describe. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Emerson. — A  glorious  yellow  of 
great  size.  As  compared  with  H.  L.  Sunderbruch, 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  Mrs.  C.  Lippincott,  it  has  many 
points  in  its  favour. 

Miss  Jennie  Falconer.— A  large,  solid,  incurved 
Japanese  of  a  clear  canary-yellow,  very  pleasing,  and 
with  broad  intermingling  petals.  As  exhibited  it  is 
fully  g  in.  across  and  5  in.  in  depth.  This  variety 
was  shown  under  the  name  of  Dorothy  Spaulding  in 
New  York,  but  its  name  was  afterwards  changed,  and 
it  was  sent  out  under  the  name  given  above. 

Miss  Florence  Pulman. — Flowers  enormously 
large,  of  beautiful  build,  and  high  quality,  with 
broad  pure  white  petals.  This  I  consider  to  be  the 
finest  white  American  variety  ever  sent  out.  I 
believe  it  will  succeed  well  in  this  country. 

Brigand.— This  apparently  has  Cullingfordi  and 
G.  W.  Child’s  blood  in  it ;  the  first  in  the  foliage, 
the  later  in  the  flower,  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  parent. 

New  York.— A  massive  Japanese  with  plenty  of 
material,  showing  immense  capacity  for  producing 
big  blooms.  In  colour  it  is  white  with  a  lemon  centre. 

Olympus. — Has  immense  solid  flowers  of  pure 
Japanese  form,  white,  slightly  shaded  pink  ;  petals 
bread  and  of  fine  substance ;  but  in  America  it  has 
the  objectionable  weak  stem. 

Mrs.  Geo  J.  Magee — Avery  distinct  exhibition 
variety,  of  dwarf  habit,  flowers  globular,  very  large, 
and  of  a  distinct  shade  of  pink. 

Lady  Playfair— A  beautiful  pearly-pink,  of 
large  size,  and  splendid  proportions ;  petals  of  medium 
width,  whorled  and  interlaced.  It  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  unique,  and  of  good  habit. 
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Latest  Fad. — This  is  a  grand  addition  to  the 
Japanese  reflexed  class,  bronze-yellow  in  hue, 
shaded  crimson,  with  a  large  flower  of  the  Viviand 
Morel  form. 

Dean  Hole. — White,  with  a  lemon  centre,  large 
deep  solid  flowers,  of  fine  form,  the  outer  florets 
reflexing,  centre  ones  upright.  This  was  exhibited 
at  Philadelphia  under  the  name  of  Collosum. 

Bronze  Giant  is  one  of  the  boldest  and  largest 
flowers  I  have  seen,  and  a  grand  exhibition  sort.  It 
has  large  irregularly-incurved  flowers,  bronze-yellow 
in  colour,  shaded  crimson. 

Bert  Eddy. — A  well-built  bloom  of  great  solidity, 
of  immense  size,  silver-rose  and  purple  in  colour, 
excellent  for  exhibition,  but  a  very  unpopular  colour 
in  America. 

Nyanza. — A  seedling  from  G.  W.  Childs.  It  is  a 
large,  deep  incurved  flower,  brilliant  crimson  in  hue, 
with  a  gold  reverse,  very  showy  and  distinct,  and 
one  that  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Miss  G.  Compton. — A  grand  reflexed  Japanese, 
the  colour  being  intense  yellow,  and  the  blooms 
large,  with  broad,  drooping  florets. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  White. — A  large  reflexed  Japanese, 
with  rich  crimson  flowers,  of  good  substance,  very 
dwarf  habit. 

Oakland  is  a  distinct  shade  of  reddish-buff,  a 
very  attractive  solid  flower,  suitable  for  exhibition. 

Several  other  new  varieties  introduced  this  season 
are  of  great  merit,  having  the  necessary  qualities, 
should  prove  of  great  value  to  the  exhibitor, 
and  are  decidedly  superior  to  many  of  the  older 
varieties.  Among  those  that  are  distinct  and 
valuable  are  Millbrook,  Miss  Elma  O’Farrell, 
Chipeta,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bryant,  Juno,  Mrs.  Geo.  West, 
Roger  Williams,  Octoroon,  Dr.  Wakely,  Durango, 
Miss  G.  H.  Bates,  and  Judge  C.  S.  Benedict. — 
Robt.  J .  Hamill,  Ladywell  Park,  S.E. 

- - —*«- - 

Hardening  ||iscellany. 

THE  TREE  HEATH. 

Flowers  of  all  kinds  are  welcome  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  but  we  are  rather  surprised  that  the  Tree 
Heath  (Erica  arborea)  should  not  be  more  exten¬ 
sively  or  even  more  widely  planted  than  it  is.  For 
some  time  past,  bushy  and  vigorous  specimens 
about  2  ft.  high  have  been  flowering  freely  in  the 
Exminster  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  & 
Son,  The  Royal  Nursery,  New  North  Road,  Exeter. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  Devon  are  evidently  very 
favourable  to  the  welfare  of  this  beautiful  and  hardy 
shrub,  for  we  noted  it  the  other  week  in  grand  con¬ 
dition  and  flowering  profusely  in  the  Arboretum  at 
Bicton,  East  Devon,  the  property  of  the  Hon.  Mark 
Rolle.  It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  anyone, 
whose  garden  ground  is  in  any  way  unsuitable, 
may  use  peat  to  ensure  the  necessary  moistness 
and  coolness  during  the  summer  months.  The 
plant  is  of  bushy,  upright  habit,  branches  very 
freely,  and  though  the  average  height  in  this  country 
is  3  ft.,  old  specimens  attain  a  stature  of  io  ft.  to 
20  ft.  in  favourable  localities,  and  in  its  native  home, 
the  South  of  Europe.  Its  usual  period  of  flowering 
is  from  February  to  May,  but  that  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  winter.  Like  several  other  Heaths, 
it  keeps  in  bloom  for  months  together,  and  is  charm¬ 
ing  with  its  myriads  of  pure  white  flowers  covering 
the  twiggy  shoots  like  a  wreath  of  snow  when  all 
around  is  bare  and  desolate.  Single  bushes  of  it,  or 
bees  isolated  upon  the  grass,  may  be  planted,  or  it 
may  be  associated  with  other  evergreen  subjects  in 
the  shubbery  borders.  For  the  American  garden  it 
is  admirably  suitable. 

TWO  HANDSOME  VIOLETS. 

Besides  those  which  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  The  Gardening  World  recently,  there  are  two 
varieties  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  which 
show  a  decided  improvement  upon  older  sorts  in 
several  important  particulars.  They  have  larger 
flowers,  with  longer  stalks,  and  are  deliciously  scented, 
while  the  plants  themselves  are  of  great  vigour. 
The  loDg  stalks  render  them  highly  suitable  for 
gathering  and  tying  into  bunches,  whereas  violets 
generally  have  inconveniently  short  stems.  Princess 
of  Wales  is  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the  two  new 
sorts  under  notice.  It  comes  from  Provence,  in 
France,  where  it  is  being  cultivated  on  an  extensive 
scale  for  exportation ;  but  its  exact  origin  is  un¬ 
known.  Our  continental  neighbours  also  consider  it 


the  best  Violet  in  the  genus.  It  is  very  persistent  in 
flowering,  and  the  blooms,  under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions,  are  as  large  as  those  of  some  of  the  Violas 
grown  for  bedding  purposes  ;  and  being  well  thrown 
above  the  foliage,  the  rich  and  clear  violet  flowers 
have  a  telling  effect,  especially  when  grown  in 
quantity  and  allowed  to  develop  a  good  quantity  of 
flowers  before  they  are  gathered.  These  flowers  are 
highly  esteemed  in  the  Paris  markets  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  much  sought  after  here,  both  for  market 
purposes  and  cultivation  at  private  establishments 
The  other  sort  is  the  California  Violet  which  comes 
in  the  same  category  as  Princess  of  Wales,  but  not 
so  good  in  the  estimation  of  some  cultivators  in  this 
country.  In  America  it,  is  highly  prized  by  some 
and  others  fail  to  grow  it  satisfactorily  :  climate  and 
cultivation  there  are  different  from  ours. 

CHAUMONTEL  PEAR. 

After  Christmas,  Pears  become  few  and  far 
between,  whether  of  home  growth  or  foreign  impor¬ 
tation.  The  variety  under  notice  is  well  known  in 
Jersey,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  London 
markets,  besides  being  largely  consumed  on  the 
island.  It  might,  however,  be  more  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Britain  on  account  of  its  good  keeping 
qualities  and  rich  flavour  when  fully  matured. 
Some  samples  reached  our  office  the  other  week 
from  Mr.  A.  Pentney,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Howard, 
Esq.,  Worton  Hall,  Isleworth.  They  had  been 
gathered  from  a  very  old  tree,  and  each  fruit  had 
been  separately  wrapped  in  paper  in  order  the  better 
to  preserve  them,  and  appeared  as  if  they  would 
keep  for  weeks  to  come,  for  most  of  them  were  very 
firm  and  in  good  keeping  condition.  They  were 
moderate  in  size  compared  with  Jersey  samples,  but 
shapely,  and  yellow  covered  with  russety  spots  and 
patches  of  the  same  hue  in  places.  The  flesh  was 
yellow,  firm,  but  juicy,  finely  gritty,  especially 
round  the  core,  and  very  pleasant  in  flavour.  By 
way  of  variety  on  the  dessert  table  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  there  are  few  lovers  of  hardy  fruit  that 
would  not  relish  it.  There  is  nothing  showy  about 
it,  but  under  a  rough  exterior  it  conceals  good 
quality,  and  may  be  grown  to  great  size. 

TOMATO  FROGMORE  SELECTED. 

As  most  gardeners  will  soon  be  making  out  their 
seed  orders,  I  would  strongly  advise  them  to  include 
the  above  variety.  We  grew  it  last  season  in  cold 
Peach  houses  and  out  of  doors,  and  the  plants  did 
remarkably  well  on  the  single  ccrdon,  carrying  many 
large  bunches,  averaging  ten  to  the  bunch,  of  large 
even  fruits,  and  of  excellent  quality. — J.  M .,  B. 

RICHARDIA  REHMANNI. 

Some  years  ago  this  species  made  its  appearance  in 
British  gardens,  and  was  flowered,  at  least,  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens  ;  but  since  then  com¬ 
paratively  little  has  been  said  about  it.  The  spathe 
of  the  Cambridge  specimen  was  rather  pale  in 
colour,  but  otherwise  the  plant  was  seen  to  be  dis¬ 
tinct  from  anything  in  cultivation.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  tapering  gradually  into  the  footstalk,  and 
not  sagittate  as  in  R.  africana  and  other  species 
which  have  been  brought  into  prominence  more 
recently.  As  far  as  colour  is  concerned  it  now  turns 
out  to  be  somewhat  variable.  Amongst  plants 
which  have  flowered  in  the  nursery  of  MM.  E.  H. 
Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland,  some  have 
turned  up  with  decidedly  pink  spathes.  One  of 
these  has  been  figured  in  the  Dutch  periodical, 
Tijdschrift .  voor  Tuinbouw,  PI.  2,  the  coloured  plate 
showing  its  general  characteristics. 

DEEGEN’S  WHITE  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

Some  time  ago  we  noted  the  occurrence  of  a  white 
variety  of  this  Rose  in  Germany,  and  some  months 
previous  to  that  we  indicated  the  appearance  of  a 
red  one.  That  under  notice  is  the  finest  white 
form  ever  raised  of  an  old  and  popular  Marechal 
Niel.  Those  who  have  seen  it  speak  highly  in  its 
favour,  and  we  expect  to  see  it  turning  up  at  the 
Rose  shows  in  this  country  during  the  coming 
season.  A  coloured  illustration  of  it  appears  in  the 
Rosen  Zeitung  for  December,  and  from  this  we  gather 
that  the  blooms  are  of  large  size,  similar  in  form  to 
those  of  the  yellow  type,  but  differing  in  colour. 
The  expanded  blooms  are  very  beautiful,  but  those 
in  the  bud  or  half-expanded  state  are  even  more  so. 
The  foliage  has  the  characteristic  and  wavy  form  of 
the  type.  Herr  Franz  Deegen,  jun.,  the  Rose- 
grower,  described  it  as  a  Tea  Rose.  In  English 


books  dealing  with  Roses,  it  is  classed  as  a  Noisette, 
but  it  certainly  differs  from  most  of  this  section,  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  are 
not  clustered,  or  very  slightly  so,  and  that  on  rare 
occasions.  Another  German  Rose-grower  describes 
the  white  variety  as  a  sport  or  foundling. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  of  which  Mr  C. 
R.  Collins,  J.P.,  is  the  president,  held  their  annual 
supper  at  Mr.  Martin's  Castle  Hotel,  Exeter,  on  the 
3rd  inst.  Mr.  Weeks  (gardener  to  Mr.  E.  A. 
Sanders,  Stoke  Hill)  presided,  and  the  vice-chairs 
were  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Crabbe,  Prospect  Park, 
and  Mr.  Charley,  Wonford  House  Gardens.  In 
proposing  the  toast  of  “  The  Queen,”  which  was 
enthusiastically  received,  the  chairman  remarked 
that  Her  Majesty  was  a  supporter  of  the  Gardeners' 
Benevolent  Institution.  The  toast  of  the  evening, 
“  The  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association,” 
was  submitted  by  the  chairman,  who  remarked  that 
their  association  was  formed  four  years  since,  and 
that  it  could  compare  very  favourably  with  other 
institutions  in  the  country.  Men  of  long  experience 
in  the  horticultural  profession,  and  capable  of  giving 
the  very  best  advice,  had  read  before  the  members 
many  essays,  which,  with  the  discussions  thereon, 
must  have  greatly  benefited  the  younger  gardeners. 
In  the  summer  they  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  day's 
excursion,  and  their  thanks  were  especially  due  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  generously  thrown 
open  their  grounds,  and,  in  some  cases,  their  man. 
sions.  The  association  had  also  established  in 
Exeter  a  pretty  little  spring  flower  show,  with  a  result 
far  more  satisfactory  than  he  anticipated.  In  that 
connection  they  were  able  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water.  Another  object  of  the  association  was  to  try 
and  get  every  member  to  provide  something  for  him¬ 
self  in  his  declining  years  by  joining  the  Gardeners’ 
Benevolent  Institution. 

Mr.  Hope,  in  responding,  said  he  had  been  identi. 
fied  with  the  association  from  its  inception.  As  a 
social,  educational,  and  horticultural  medium  it  had 
been  of  much  value.  The  need  of  the  association 
had  been  proved  by  its  good  works  and  the  success 
which  had  followed  the  active  interest  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  contributors  of  the  essays  were  masters 
of  their  subjects,  whith  made  the  papers  valuable. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  the  association 
was  the  exceptional  skill  and  ability  with  which  the 
younger  members  prepared  their  papers.  Their 
association  held  the  proud  position  of  being  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  similar  institutions  in  the  country. 
It  stood  really  well  in  the  horticultural  work.  Gar¬ 
dening  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  one  of 
the  oldest  crafts.  Many  illustrious  names  in  the 
world’s  history  had  been  connected  with  it.  In  their 
association  the  amateur  and  the  professional,  like  the 
lion  and  the  Iamb,  lay  down  together  ;  only  honest 
and  friendly  rivalry  existed  between  them.  The 
association  had  consolidated  the  social  side  of  local 
gardening  ;  and  the  Press  had  assisted  them  con¬ 
siderably.  They  had  a  very  hopeful  future.  Mr. 
Crabbe,  who  also  repliedj  said  the  success  of  the 
association  was  attributable  to  two  things  — that  it 
was  wanted,  and  that  the  gardeners  in  the  city  and 
county  supplied  that  want  well.  ^Brotherly  kindness 
and  a  give-and-take  feeling  were  a  leading  feature  in 
their  progress.  They  had  raised  the  second  best 
gardeners’  association  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Powell,  in  presenting  “  The  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Committee,”  complimented  the  mem¬ 
bers  on  their  good  work,  and  said  they  deserved  the 
support  not  only  of  Exeter,  but  the  whole  of  Devon. 
Mr.  Andrews,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  said  the 
secretary  (Mr.  Hope)  had  been  the  backbone  of  the 
association.  Mr.  Lansdale,  who  also  responded, 
remarked  that  if  the  Horticultural  Society  failed  he 
did  not  think  that  the  Gardeners’  Association  would 
be  far  behind  in  trying  to  keep  it  running.  Mr. 
Mackay  proposed  “  The  Visitors,”  and  Mr.  T.  H. 
Slade  and  Mr.  Councillor  Herbert  responded.  The 
latter  intimated  his  intention  of  joining  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  gardeners 
would  offer  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  making  the 
public  grounds  of  Exeter,  and  particularly  Northern- 
hay,  more  attractive.  The  toast  of  “  The  Chairman  ” 
was  cordially  received,  on  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Charley.  A  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 
Among  the  many  friends  who  contributed  some 
capital  musical  selections  were  Messrs.  H.  Rice, 
Meyer,  T.  H.  Breley,  J.  H.  Ball,  and  Humphrey 
Jones.  Mr.  J.  Wilde  was  the  honorary  accompanist. 
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EIIiEY  DEAfiE. 

By  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths. 

( All  rights  reserved.) 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Proposal. 

For  three  days  Eiley  hung  between  life  and  death  ; 
then  a  change  took  place  for  the  better  ;  conscious¬ 
ness  returned,  and  Dr.  Curum  pronounced  her  out  of 
danger,  though  very  weak.  Good  nursing  on  the 
part  of  Susan,  who  was  devoted  to  “  Miss  Eiley,” 
and  nourishment ,  regularly  given ,  soon  began  to  show 
its  effect  upon  the  patient,  who  rapidly  gained 
strength.  Lady  Bewdley  never  came  to  see  her,  but 
sent  Hortense  once  each  day  to  enquire  after  her. 

It  might  have  been  Susan's  fancy,  but  it  always 
seemed  to  her  that  Hortense  looked  disappointed 
when  told  that  Eiley  was  better. 

At  last  the  dav  arrived  when  Eiley  was  able  to 
leave  her  room  and  go  down  supported  by  the  faith¬ 
ful  Susan’s  arm  to  the  small  library.  Susan  placed 
her  in  a  comfortable  chair  near  the  window ; 
arranged  some  cushions  at  her  back,  and  put  a  stool 
for  her  feet ;  then  stepping  back  a  pace  or  two 
looked  at  her  patient  with  satisfaction  beaming  in 
her  honest  face.  “  There,  Miss  Eiley,  that’s  a  nice 
change,  ain’t  it,  after  being  shut  up  in  your  bedroom 
for  so  long  ?  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  for  you 
afore  I  go  ?  ” 

■«  No,  thank  you,  Susan.  You  have  placed  me 
very  comfortably.  I  shall  enjoy  looking  out  of  the 
window,”  Eiley  replied  cheerfully. 

“  Well,  mind  you  take  care  of  yourself,  miss,  whilst 
I’m  gone.  It  is  my  afternoon  out,  you  know.  I 
shall  go  to  your  pa’s  grave  and  put  some  flowers,  and 
see  as  how  there  ain’t  no  weeds  grown.” 

“  Oh,  is  it  your  day  out,  Susan  ?  I  had  forgotten. 
Will  you  be  passing  anywhere  near  to  Mrs. 
Wilson’s  ?  ” 

"Yes,  miss.  I’m  a-going  right  past  her  cottage. 
Can  I  take  a  message  for  you  ?  ” 

<•  Yes,  Susan,  please  ;  if  it  is  not  troubling  you  too 
much?”  "Oh,  get  along!”  cried  Susan  with  a 
giggle,  “  A-talking  of  trouble,  as  if  I  wouldn’t  do 
anything  for  you,  Miss  Eiley.” 

■■  Thank  you,”  replied  Eiley,  gently.  "  You  are  a 
good  girl,  Susan  ;  and  I  shall  always  remember  your 
kindness  to  me.  Take  this  key  and  go  to  my  desk. 
You  will  find  five  pounds  in  it.  I  want  you  to  give 
that  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  tell  her  I  am  so  sorry  not  to 
have  been  able  to  pay  it  last  month  according  to 
promise.  Say  that  my  money  was  stolen  from  me, 
and  that  I  have  been  ill  or  I  would  have  been  to  see 
her  about  it.  I  will  pay  the  remainder  as  soon  as  I 
possibly  can.” 

Whilst  Eiley  was  speaking,  Susan  shifted  from 
one  foot  to  the  other  and  turned  the  little  key  of  the 
desk  over  and  over,  looking  the  picture  of  confusion. 
Observing  this,  Eiley  added  quickly,  "  But  perhaps 
you  would  rather  not  take  it,  Susan  ?  If  so,  it  really 
does  not  matter.  I  can  write  to  Mrs.  Wilson.” 

"  Lor’,  no,  miss.  It  ain’t  that,  but— but— well,  I 
don't  think  as  how  Mrs.  Wilson  wants  your  five 
pounds.  She  don’t,  really  !  ” 

"  But  that  is  nonsense,  Susan.  I  owe  the  money, 
and  the  poor  woman  does  require  it  very  much,  only 
she  is  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  pay  my  debt  by 
instalments.”  Susan's  face,  which  was  of  the  rosy 
apple  cast,  had  become  a  beautiful  crimson,  which 
extended  from  the  roots  of  her  light  brown  hair  to 
her  ears  and  neck,  as  this  conversation  proceeded. 
Suddenly  putting  the  key  down  into  Eiley’s  lap,  she 
blurted  out,  “  Well,  there !  You  don’t  owe  her 
nothing,  for  she  told  me  so  herself !  ” 

"Oh,  you  must  have  misunderstood  her,  Susan,” 
Eiley  said  with  a  puzzled  look  in  her  eyes.  “  For  I 
owe  her  fifteen  pounds." 

“  No,  you  don’t,”  replied  Susan  decidedly.  “  I  tell 
you,  miss,  it’s  all  right.  She  don't  want  none  of 
your  money.  Don’t  you  believe  me,  Miss  Eiley  ?  I 
never  told  you  a  lie,  did  I  now  ?  The  tears  came 
into  the  poor  girl’s  eyes  as  she  asked  the  question. 

No,  Susan,  I  did  not  mean  that,  indeed  ”  ;  and 
Eiley  took  the  rough  red  hands  in  her  soft  white 
one.  “  You  see,  you  are  speaking  in  riddles  and  I 
cannot  follow  your  meaning.  You  say  that  I  do  not 
owe  Mrs.  Wilson  anything  ;  then,  in  that  case,  the 
money  must  have  been  paid,  and  there  should  be  a 
receipt  forthcoming - ” 

"Yes,  that’s  all  right,”  eagerly  interrupted  Susan. 
Fumbling  in  her  pocket  she  drew  out  a  paper  and 
handed  it  to  Eiley.  “  That’s  it,  miss.” 


The  sick  girl  took  the  paper,  and  having  satisfied 
herself  that  it  was  a  correct  receipt,  looked  up  at 
Susan  in  surprise.  "Yes,”  she  said,  ”  this  is  a  receipt 
for  the  whole  amount,  fifteen  pounds  ;  but  who  paid 
it,  Susan  ?  ” 

“  I  paid  it,"  promptly  replied  the  girl ;  “  but  it 
warn’t  my  money.” 

“Whose  money  was  it?”  asked  Eiley.  “Did 
Lady  Bewdley  send  you  with  it  ?  ” 

“  Not  she !  ”  cried  Susan,  with  a  sneer.  “  But  look 
here,  Miss  Eiley  ;  it  ain't  right  of  you  to  go  asking  of 
me  such  a  lot  of  questions  when  I  promised,  honour 
bright,  not  to  tell  you  who  paid  it.  If  the  party  as 
don’t  want  you  to  know  who  the  party  was — which 
I  think  awful  stupid — gets  me  to  promise  as  I  won't 
let  out,  I  ain’t  the  girl  to  break  my  word  which  I 
give  to  that  party  !  So  it  ain’t  of  no  use  of  you  to 
keep  on  a-asking  of  me,  because  you  see  it's  honour 
bright !  ” 

Having  delivered  this  stupendous  speech,  Susan 
took  leave  of  Eiley  for  the  afternoon,  feeling  very 
triumphant  at  having  kept  ”  the  party’s  ”  secret. 

It  was  about  ten  days  after  this  conversation  that 
Eiley  was  sitting  in  Lady  Bewdley’s  boudoir,  writing 
some  letters  for  her  ladyship.  She  was  still  looking 
pale  from  her  recent  illness  and  was  feeling  weary 
over  her  work,  not  yet  being  at  all  strong,  so  felt 
thankful  when  Lady  Bewdley,  who  was  sitting  near 
the  window,  said,  "  That  will  do  for  to-day,  Miss 
Deane ;  you  can  answer  those  other  letters  to¬ 
morrow.  I  see  Dr.  Curum  coming  up  the  drive. 
He  told  me  he  would  be  calling  this  afternoon  to  see 
you.” 

"  To  see  me,  Lady  Bewdley  !  But  I  am  quite  well 
again  now.  I  did  not  expect  Dr.  Curum  to  see  me 
again  professionally.” 

"It  is  not  to  be  a  professional  visit,  I  believe,” 
replied  Lady  Bewdley,  coldly. 

A  servant  entered  at  this  moment  to  say  that  Dr. 
Curum  wished  to  see  Miss  Deane. 

"  Miss  Deane  will  see  Dr.  Curum  in  the  library,” 
said  Lady  Bewdley  ;  then  when  the  servant  had  left 
the  room  :  "  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  Dr.  Curum 
is  about  to  make  an  offer,  and  if  you  take  my  advice 
you  will  accept  it.  I  told  him  yesterday  that  I 
should  not  be  requiring  your  services  very  much 
longer,  so  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  speak 
to  you  to-day.  You  had  better  go  down  at  once.” 

Eiley  left  the  room  without  making  any  reply  and 
went  slowly  towards  the  library,  thinking  over  the 
new  turn  her  affairs  had  taken.  Lady  Bewdley  had 
told  her  some  time  previously  that  she  intended 
keeping  her  on  as  companion,  and  nowit  seemed  she 
bad  altered  her  mind  and  had  evidently  asked  Dr. 
Curum  to  get  her  another  post.  What  was  the 
reason  ?  Had  she  given  offence  unintentionally  ? 
Anyhow,  she  would  refuse  Dr.  Curum’s  offer  if  it 
was  to  nurse  another  of  his  patients,  for  she  did  not 
feel  strong  enough  for  the  work. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  put  her  foot  upon  the  last 
step  of  the  staircase  she  noticed  a  small  rose-bud 
lying  upon  it.  She  recognised  it  at  once  as  one  that 
Lord  Bewdley  had  been  wearing  in  his  buttonhole  all 
the  morning.  Giving  a  hasty  glance  around  she 
stooped  down  and  picked  it  up,  quickly  slipping  it 
into  her  pocket.  Turning  to  goto  the  library  she 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Lord  Bewdley,  who 
was  coming  from  the  billiard  room.  Had  he  seen? 
If  so,  his  face  did  not  betray  it  as  he  stepped  forward 
to  open  the  library  door  for  her.  Eiley  blushed 
painfully  as  she  bowed  to  him  and  passed  into  the 
room. 

(To  be  continued). 

— - -*■ - 

©Mtuar\>. 

On  the  30th  ult  .,  M  r.  Henry  Trotter,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  at  Ford  Castle,  Northumber¬ 
land  died  after  a  few  weeks’  illness.  Mr.  Trotter  had 
an  attack  of  influenza  a  few  weeks  ago  and  was  re¬ 
covering,  but  had  a  relapse  and  succumbed  on 
Monday.  Seeing  that  he  was  born  at  Ford,  and 
had  been  gardener  at  Ford  Castle  for  upwards  of 
forty  years,  Mr.  Trotter  was  well-known  among 
horticulturists.  Of  a  kindly  disposition,  he  was 
always  ready  to  take  anyone  through  the  well-kept 
gardens.  Of  his  ability  as  a  gardener,  the  gardens 
at  Ford,  which  for  many  a  year  have  been  models  of 
neatness,  can  testify.  Mr  Trotter  had  the  esteem 
of  all  and  will  be  greatly  missed.  It  is  all  the  more 
sad  that  his  only  brother,  George,  who  was  gardener 
to  Mr  Lambton  at  Fenton,  died  about  a  month  ago. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  for 
whom  very  great  sympathy  is  felt. 


QUGSCIODS  ADD  ADS>0JGF$ 

%•  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Cannas  not  flowering. — R.  S.  Wise  :  From  what 
you  say  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Cannas  which 
refused  to  flower  have  behaved  in  this  way  for  several 
reasons.  We  suspect  that  the  temperature  was 
allowed  to  get  too  low  in  the  autumn.  They  die 
down  naturally  every  year  on  the  approach  of 
cold  weather  in  autumn  if  in  any  way  exposed  to  its 
effect,  out  of  doors  or  under  glass.  A  temperature 
of  50°  should,  however,  have  enabled  the  flowers  to 
expand.  Then,  again,  Cannas  in  32-size  pots  require 
feeding  to  keep  up  their  vigour.  The  small  pots 
and  the  fact  that  the  plants  are  seedlings  may  be  the 
cause  of  their  not  flowering.  We  should  advise  you 
to  let  them  go  to  rest  now  by  keeping  them  fairly  dry 
in  a  cool  house.  Re-pot  the  roots  in  spring,  putting 
them  into  larger  pots  if  the  size  of  the  bulbs  renders 
this  necessary,  or  you  can  divide  the  rhizomes  with  a 
sharp  knife  if  small  plants  are  more  desirable.  With 
a  long  season  before  them  they  should  flower  freely 
enough  next  summer.  Equal  parts  of  good  fibrous 
loam,  well-rotted  cow  dung,  and  sand  should  con¬ 
stitute  a  good  compost. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  R. :  Tamarix  gallica  ;  2, 
Myrtus  communis. — A  W.:  1,  Libonia  floribunda ; 
2,  Petasites  fragrans ;  3,  Helleborus  niger  altifolius 
(usually  known  as  H.  n.  maximus)  ;  4,  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  grandiflorus. — T.  B.  :  1,  Pteris  hastata 
macrophylla  ;  2,  Selaginella  uncinata;  3,  Hymeno- 
phyllum  tunbridgense  ;  4,  Lomaria  ciliata. — W.  T. : 
1,  Oncidium  reflexum ;  2,  Oncidium  ampliatum 

majus  — A.  S. :  Scolopendrium  rhizophyllum 
(formerly  known  as  Camptosorus  rhizophyllus). 

Names  of  Fruits  — IF.  O. :  Apples— 1,  not 
recognised  ;  2  and  3,  Hoary  Morning ;  4,  not 

recognised  ;  5  and  6,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans ;  7, 
Rymer  ;  8,  Dutch  Codlin.  British  Apples  are  now 
out  of  season,  and  there  is  a  little  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  the  abive  determinations. 

Eupatorium  to  Name. — H.  B.  :  You  have 
neglected  to  enclose  a  specimen.  Please  send  again. 

Everlasting  Peas.— H.  B.  :  They  are  of  very 
slow  growth  the  first  year  or  two  from  seed.  We 
have  sown  them  in  heat  and  also  in  the  open  air,  but 
could  not  get  them  to  bloom  till  the  second  or  third 
year.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  6  in.  apart  if  in  the 
situation  they  are  intended  to  remain,  and  3  in-  to 
4  in.  apart  in  rows  for  transplanting  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  second  year.  You  cannot  do  more  to 
forward  them  than  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  pots  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe,  placing  them  in  a  greenhouse, 
and  planting  out  the  seedlings  in  April. 

Carbon  dioxide  in  the  air. — New  Subscriber  :  Yes, 

I. 39  in  10.000  volumes  of  air  is  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage.  R.  Warington,  F.C.S.,  a  good  authority, 
says'that  the  rate  is  about  three  and  a  half  volumes 
of  carbon  dioxide  to  10,000  volumes  of  air  ;  but  in 
this  particular  case  the  finding  of  Dr.  Brown  was  as 
stated.  The  amount  varies  greatly,  and  four  in 
10,000  volumes  might  occur,  but,  generally,  that 
would  be  a  big  average,  though  not  excessive. 

Communications  Received.  —  A.  P. —  J.  G. 
Pettinger. — Geo.  Potts. — A.  Hope. — G.  J.  Ingram. 

J.  Spriggs.— A.  L.— T.  S.— Subscriber.— M.  H.— 
J.  S.— S.  T.  W— J.  M.— R.  B.— Dion,  Felix.—  J. 
Ayres. — J.  O. — Enquirer. — F.  Johnson. — M-  T. — 
Wm.  Craik— J.  Laing  &  Sons.— Pope  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Dicksons,  Chester. — Select  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Seed  Potatos,  &c. 

Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire.— Select  List 
of  Sweet  Peas,  Culinary  Peas,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stirling. — Garden 
Seed  Catalogue. 

Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset.— Kelway's 
Manual  of  Seed  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

Barr  &  Son,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.— Barr’s  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Guide. 

Robert  Sydenham,  New  Tenby  Street,  Birming¬ 
ham. — Mr.  Robert  Sydenham's  Unique  List  of  the 
best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent  — Allotment 
Holder’s  Guide  and  Seed  and  Plant  List. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  32,  Hanover  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh— Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

H.  Allen  Davies,  Linkfield  Corner,  Redhill, 
Surrey  — Select  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

See.  , 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Royal  Midland  Seed  V  are- 
house,  Leicester. — Leicester  Seeds. 

H  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Illustrated 
and  Complete  Descriptive  List  of  Chrysanthemums. 

M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  N  B. — Cuthbertson’s 
Catalogue  of  Flower  and  egetable  Seeds, 
Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Jan.  yth,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  better  demand 
for  Red  Clover  at  unchanged  rates.  White  Clover 
is  cheaper  owing  to  large  supplies.  Alsike  and 
Trefoil  steady.  Ryegrasses  firm. 
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NEW 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


I  have  purchased  the  Entire  Stock  ot 
the  following  superb  varieties,  which, 
together  with  the  fine  kinds  of  my  own 
raising,  will  prove  the  finest  set  ever 
introduced  in  one  season.  They  are  all 
illustrated  in 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

and  will  be  sent  out  as  Plants  in 

Amy  Shea  (C.  E.  Shea) 

Foloria  (C.  E.  Shea)  . . 

Maggie  Shea  (C.  E.  Shea) 

Marjory  Kinder  (C.  E.  Shea) 

Olga  Teichmann  (C.  E.  Shea) 

Lago  Maggiore  (Briscoe-Ironside)  . . 
Milano  (Briscoe-Ironside) 

Emily  Silsbury  (Silsbury) 

Olive  Oclee  (H.  Oclee) 

Alice  M.  Love  (H.  J.  Jones)  . . 

A.  Payne  (H.  J.  Jones) 

C.  E.  Jeffcock  (H.  J.  Jones)  . . 

C.  W.  Richardson  (H.  J.  Jones) 

Dr.  H.  Bond  (H.  J.  Jones) 

G.  Langdon  (H.  J.  Jones) 

Herbert  J.  Cutbush  (H.  J.  Jones) 

H.  T.  Wooderson  (H.J.  Jones) 

H.  Woolman  (H.  J.  Jones) 

Miss  Clara  Walker  (H.  J.  Jones) 

Miss  Muriel  Goschen  (H.  J.  Jones) 
Mr.  G.  Hollingsworth  (H.  J.  Jones) 
Mr.  P.  Purnell  (H.  J.  Jones) 

Mr.  A.  G.  Hubbuck  (H.  J.  Jones)  . . 
Mrs.  C.  Orchard  (H.  J.  Jones) 

Mrs.  Cotesworth  Bond  (H.  J.  Jones) 
Mrs.  Geo.  Gover  (H.  J.  Jones) 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Smart  (H.  J.  (ones) 

Mrs.  Harry  Chiesman  (H.  J.  Jones) 
Mrs.  Richard  Jones  (H  J.  Jones)  .. 
Rev.  S.  G.  Scott  (H.  J .  Jones) 

W.  Wright  (H.  J.  Jones) 

Chas.  J.  Massey  (H.  J.  Jones) 

Frank  Hardy  (H.  J.  Jones) 

New  Incurved  Varieties, 

Duchess  of  Fife  (H.J.  Jones) 

J.  Pearce  (H.  J.  Jones) 

Lyne,  Jun.  (H.  J.  Jones) 

Miss  Phyllis  Flower  (W.  H.  Flower) 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight  (H.  J.  Jones) 


ALBUM, 

March  : — 

See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 

See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 
See  Album. 


1896. 


See  Album 


NEW  BROCCOLI: 

‘SNOWDRIFT’ 

Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

As  a  Broccoli  for  the  main  crop  this  variety  i; 
most  valuable.  Its  firm  white  heads  are  of  good 
size  and  quality,  and  well  protected  by  the  foliage 

For  list  of  valuable  prizes  offered  by  Webb  & 
Sons  at  Horticultural  Shows  in  1896,  see  Webbs' 
Spring  Catalogue ,  post  free,  Is. 

WEBBS’, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


STERLING  NOVELTIES  FOR  1896. 

Our  own  introduction — now  offered  for  the  first  time. 
Post  Free. 


VEITCH’S 

Genuine  Seeds. 


VEITCH’S  CHOICE  HYBRID 
COLUMBINES, 

In  all  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing  shades 
and  combinations,  the  colours  ranging  through 
all  shades  of  lavender,  blue,  mauve,  white, 
yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  and  bright  rose-pink. 
Per  packet,  1/6. 

VEITCH’S  SUPERB  PRIMULAS. 

“  The  Chelsea  Primulas  have  long  been  known  for 
their  high  quality  and  effective  colouring,  and  the 
flowers  which  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  have  sent 
us  prove  to  demonstration  that  the  firm  continues 
to  devote  special  attention  to  these  valuable  decor¬ 
ative  plants.’' — Gardeners'  Magazine,  March  ioth, 
1894.  Per  packet,  2/6. 

VEITCH  S  IMPROVED 
STREPTOCARPUS. 

This  beautiful  race  is  remarkable  for  its  abund¬ 
ance  of  bloom,  and  the  continuous  succession  in 
which  the  flcwers  are  produced — saved  from  the 
newest  and  brightest  colours.  Per  packet,  2/6. 


WF"  A  full  Descriptive  Catalogue  ( con¬ 
taining  a  magnificent  coloured  plate  of  each  of  the 
above)  post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  327. 


Best  New  Late 

Chrysanthemum. 

JANETTE  SHEAHAN.  —  This  valuable 
variety  received  an  Award  of  Merit  and  Silver 
Medal  from  the  R.H.S.  and  a  First-class  Certificate 
from  the  N.C.S.  as  a  late  flowering  variety.  In 
colour  it  is  golden-yellow,  slightly  tinted  bronze. 
Very  dwarf  habit.  Plants  only  2  feet  high,  in  8  in. 
and  10  in.  pots,  carry  over  40  blooms.  Strong 
Plants,  in  Spring,  2/6  each  ;  three  for  61- ;  twelve 
for  18/-. 

Price  for  large  quantities  on  application. 

My  list  of  New  Varieties  is  now  ready,  and  con¬ 
tains  all  the  best  kinds  for  1896;  post  free  for  one 
stamp. 


IT  o  w  Ready. 

THE 

Chrysanthemum  Album, 

By  H.  J.  Jones, 

Containing  36  illustrations  of  New  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  from  Photographs.  Every  grower  should 
possess  a  copy,  as  this  will  enable  him  to  select 
varieties  from  the  actual  representation  of  the 
flowers.  This  valuable  work  will  be  produced  at 
great  cost,  and  can  be  obtained  of  the  author,  post 
free,  2/6  each. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


BEAN, 

Dwarf  French, 

WILLIAMS’  EARLIEST  OF  ALL. 

This  new  variety  is  the  earliest  French  Bean  in  cultivation. 
It  can  be  forced  a  good  deal  earlier  than  any  other  variety. 
It  is  a  splendid  variety  for  pot  culture  as  well  as  for  outdoor 
work.  It  grows  from  18  in.  to  24.  in.  high,  is  a  strong  vigorous 
grower  with  a  good  constitution,  the  pods  are  long,  broad, 
and  fleshy,  and  of  a  green  colour.  They  are  very  tender 
when  cooked,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6d. 

TOMATO 

“Warrior.” 

This  magnificent  variety  is  a  very  free  setter  and  good 
cropper,  producing  its  fruits  in  great  clusters.  The  fruit 
is  large,  round,  and  without  ribs.  The  flesh  is  of  a  crimson 
colour,  firm,  with  flavour  of  the  finest  quality.  As  the  fruit 
is  exceedingly  symmetrical  in  shape,  it  will  prove  very 
valuable  as  an  exhibition  variety.  Per  Packet,  Is.  6d- 

New  Giant 
PRIMULA. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA 
“MAGNUM  BONUM.” 

This  beautiful  variety  will  form  an  excellent  companion 
to  the  Giant  White  Primula,  “  Snowball,”  we  sent  out  last 
year.  We  have  every  confidence  in  placing  it  before  our 
Customers.  The  plants  are  very  sturdy  and  compact  in 
habit ;  the  flower  item  is  strong,  and  rises  well  above  the 
strong  robust  foliage.  The  blooms  are  produced  in  great 
profusion,  of  a  gigantic  size,  beautifully  fringed,  and  the 
colour  is  a  very  beautiful  shade  of  a  rich  deep  red. 

Per  Packet,  5s. 


For  Full  Description  of  above,  see  ILLUSTRATED 
SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1896,  Now  Beach/, 
U'h'ch  will  be  forwarded  Gratis  and  Post  Fr,e  to  all 
applicants. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  to  H.M.  the  Queen, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


“  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 


SATURDAY,  JAN.  M,  1896. 

NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  January  20th. — Sales  of  stove,  greenhouse,  and 
hardy  plants,  bulbs,  etc.,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Tuesday,  January  21st.— Sales  of  Carnations,  Cypripediums, 
etc.,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  January  22nd.— Sales  of  Japanese  Lilies,  fruit 
trees,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe 
&  Morris. 

Thursday,  January  23rd.— Sales  of  Roses  and  imported 
plants  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris.'* 

Friday,  January  24th. — Sales  of  hardy  Perennials  and  Orchids 
by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

■■ 

Electricity  and  Vegetation. — Investi- 
1  gators  in  various  parts  of  the  civilised 
world  continue  their  experiments  with 
electricity  so  as  to  determine  its  effects 
upon  vegetation,  and  learn  how  far  it  may 
be  made  subservient  to  the  wants  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  mankind.  Some  of  the  more 
recent  experiments  of  M.  Bonnier,  in  this 
direction,  have  been  published  by  the 
Revue  General  de  Botanique.  Considerable 
differences  in  the  vegetable  tissues  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  continuous  action  of  the 
electric  light.  One  of  the  principal  of  these 
is  the  increased  distribution  of  the  chloro¬ 
phyll  through  the  various  tissues.  Grains 
of  chlorophyll  make  their  appearance  as 
far  as  the  inner  layers  of  the  bark,  and  even 
in  the  medullary  rays  and  pith.  The  bark 
does  not  thicken  to  the  same  extent  as 
usual,  and  the  woody  tissues  are  not  so  well 
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defined.  When  plants  are  exposed  to  sun¬ 
light  during  the  day  and  electric  light 
during  the  night,  the  effects  upon  their 
tissues  are  intermediate  between  those 
resulting  under  natural  conditions  and  those 
produced  by  continuous  electric  light. 

There  is  a  prevailing  notion  that  most 
plants,  except  those  of  an  annual  nature, 
require  rest  some  time  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  each  day,  and  also  during 
certain  times  of  the  year — in  winter,  for 
instance,  or  at  other  times  in  the  case  of 
Cape  bulbs  which  naturally  die  down. 
The  case  is  different,  however,  with  bulbs 
which  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year  round. 
Practical  cultivators  have  proved  this  with 
Eucharis,  and  the  corms  of  Cyclamen  per- 
sicurn.  Good  growers  now  keep  their 
Cyclamens  growing  continuously  from  the 
seedling  stage  onwards  till  the  plants  have 
finished  flowering,  and  then  throw  away 
the  old  plants  either  before  or  after  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  seed.  They  do  so  because  they 
find  that  they  get  the  best  results  and  the 
most  floriferous  plants  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble  and  expense  as  compared  with 
old  corms,  which  have  been  dried  off,  rested, 
and  then  grown  on  again.  We  get  a  good 
instance  of  the  same  thing  in  Arctic  regions 
where  the  sun  shines  continuously  for 
several  weeks  at  a  time  during  summer. 
The  growing  season  is  very  short,  yet 
under  the  continuous  sunlight  plants  are 
brought  to  maturity  during  the  short  period 
of  three  months.  The  argument  which  this 
suggests  is  that  some  at  least  of  our  culti¬ 
vated  plants  might  be  brought  to  maturity 
at  an  earlier  period  than  is  the  case  under 
natural  conditions.  In  other  words,  elec¬ 
tricity  might  be  used  as  an  aid  to  sunlight 
and  artificial  heat  in  the  matter  of  forcing 
fruit  and  vegetables.  In  connection  with 
this  it  may  be  stated  that  M.  Bonnier,  above 
mentioned,  discovered  that  Alpine  plants, 
under  the  continuous  action  of  electric  light, 
developed  their  tissues  in  a  way  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Arctic  plants. 

An  Italian  professor  has  recently  been 
discussing  the  question  of  electricity  and 
plant  life  before  the  Italian  Botanical 
Society,  and  says  that  both  terrestrial  and 
atmospheric  electricity  exercise  a  favour¬ 
able  influence  upon  the  growth  of  plants, 
and  even  on  the  germination  of  seeds. 
Some  months  ago  we  recorded  a  method  of 
utilising  atmospheric  electricity  on  the 
Continent  by  setting  up  tall  poles  here  and 
there  over  a  field,  and  connecting  these  by 
means  of  a  conducting  wire  with  a  set  of 
wires  distributed  at  regular  distances  over 
the  field,  and  a  few  inches  under  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  electric  current  so  con¬ 
ducted  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  were  grown  produced  such 
an  effect  upon  the  vegetation  that  the  area 
affected  by  the  wires  was  readily  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  other  parts  of  the  same 
field  not  so  influenced. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  the  late 
Dr.  Siemens  in  this  country  also  went  to 
prove  that  electricity  might  be  rendered 
serviceable  to  man  in  the  matter  of  forcing 
and  other  aids  to  plant  culture.  Professor 
Bailey  in  America  has  been  carrying  on 
experiments  in  the  same  direction  more 
recently,  and  has  shown  that  this  natural 
power  maybe  useful  to  the  market  gardener 
in  several  respects.  Some  plants  respond 
more  readily  to  the  action  of  the  electric 
light  than  others.  Lettuce  can  be  grown 
to  a  stage  suitable  for  market  in  a  much 
shorter  period  than  it  could  be  with  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  and  the  light  of  the  sun  only. 
The  method  of  applying  the  electric  light 
has  much  to  do  with  the  successful  results 
or  otherwise,  and  it  therefore  remains  to  be 
discovered  which  method,  or  under  what 
conditions,  it  may  be  most  effectively  and 
economically  applied  to  the  several  kinds  of 


cultivated  plants.  How  near  or  how 
distant  we  are  from  those  discoveries 
remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  all  gardeners  and 
cultivators  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to 
those  philanthropists  who  carry  on  such 
experiments  at  their  own  expense  or  other¬ 
wise.  In  any  case  it  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  that  plant  life  can  be  in¬ 
fluenced  for  good,  both  by  means  of  feeble 
electric  currents  in  the  region  of  the  roots 
at  least,  and  by  means  cf  the  arc  lamp  when 
judiciously  applied.  It  has  also  been 
proved  that  plants  may  be  made  to  grow 
continuously  night  and  day,  without  that 
rest  which  is  generally  considered  to  be 
necessary  for  their  welfare. 

- ►*. - 

Flowers  from  Soil ly. — A  very  large  number  of 
packets  of  flowers  from  the  Scilly  Islands  have 
been  sent  to  the  London  and  Midland  markets 
within  the  last  few  days. 

A  venerable  dish  of  Peas.— Ludus  :  “  Those  Peas 
you  have  just  eaten  were  Mummy  Peas."  Jocus: 
“  What  ?  taken  from  the  hands  of  a  mummy  ?  Well 
I  knew  they  were  a  little  out  of  season  from  their 
hardness." 

Hardy  flowers  in  bloom. — As  an  evidence  of  the 
mild  weather,  it  is  interesting  to  hear  that  last  week 
a  bunch  of  Primroses,  numbering  over  forty  flowers, 
was  gathered  in  one  of  the  woods  at  Clevedon,  Bristol 
while  Pansies,  Stocks,  and  Violets  are  still  in  bloom. 

A  blue  Rose  impossible. — A  florist  states  that 
according  to  the  law  of  colouring  in  flowers,  the 
primary  colours,  red,  blue  and  yellow  never  occur 
together  in  the  same  species.  We  get  red  and  yellow 
Roses  and  cannot,  therefore,  get  a  blue  one. 

A  judicious  arrangement. — It  seems  that  Ontario 
growers  are  arranging  to  export  choice  Canadian 
Apples  to  Sydney,  timed  to  arrive  exactly  when 
native-grown  Apples  are  not  to  be  had,  and  thus 
maintain  an  all-tbe-y ear-round  supply  of  the  choicest 
Apples  that  can  be  grown  ! 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  who  has  been  elevated  to  the 
office  of  Poet  Laureate  Dy  the  Queen,  was  born  at 
Headingley,  near  Leeds,  in  1835.  He  was  educated 
first  at  Stonevhurst  and  afterwards  at  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Oscott.  The  post  has  been  vacant  since 
Tennyson  died  in  1892.  Mr.  Austin  is  the  author  of  a 
very  interesting  book  of  poetry  and  prose,  entitled 
"The  Garden  I  Love, "which  has  found  many  admirers. 
His  more  recent  work,  "Veronica's  Garden,"  falls 
much  behind  the  general  excellence  of  the  former. 

Destruction  of  a  mansion  and  conservatory  by  fire. 
— With  the  total  destruction  by  fire  of  the  ancient 
mansion  owned  and  occupied  by  Col.  Bolitho,  at 
Madron,  Penzance,  on  Saturday  night,  the  nth  inst., 
is  also  destroyed  a  most  magnificent  conservatory, 
which  contained  some  rare  plants  and  flowers.  It 
has  not  been  leng  since  the  Colonel  expended  large 
sums  of  money  in  fitting  up  the  conservatory  in  an 
up-to-date  manner,  and  with  improvements  of  the 
very  latest.  To  witness  the  destruction  of  what  was 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  so  much  money,  labour,  and 
thought,  was  truly  distressing,  and  although  some  of 
the  more  valuable  plants  were  hastily  removed  to  the 
lawn,  they  fared  but  little  better  than  if  allowed  to 
remain  victims  to  the  fiery  elements.  The  total  loss 
to  Col.  Bolitho,  by  the  destruction  of  his  mansion 
was  ^12,000.  He  was  insured  in  the  Guardian  Office. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  died  on 
the  7th  inst.  About  one  hundred  mourning 
coaches  and  forty  private  carriages  followed  the 
remains  of  this  eminent  statesman  to  Ball's  Pond 
Cemetery  on  the  10th  inst.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  Jewish  nationality  no  ostentatious  display  is 
made  with  flowers  or  other  decorations,  but  the 
flowers  inadvertently  sent  by  admiring  friends  of  the 
deceased  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hearse. 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid's  name  is  most  familiar  to 
gardeners  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund.  He  became  the  first  president  of  the 
institution  when  the  fund  was  established  in  1887  in 
commemoration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee.  He 
rendered  invaluable  aid  to  the  young  association  from 
its  inception  onwards,  and  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  associated  with  him  in  establishing  the 
same  will  remember  with  gratitude  the  wise  and 
timely  assistance  his  wide  experience  enabled  him  to 
give  them.  He  often  presided  at  the  annual  and 
other  meetings  of  the  fund,  so  that  his  absence  will 
be  felt  as  a  great  loss. 


A  boy  has  died  at  Faversham  from  the  effects  of  a 
pea  put  in  his  ear  by  a  playmate. 

Tobacco  growing  in  Kent,  as  an  experiment,  is  said 
to  have  given  better  results  last  year  than  in  1894. 

Thermometer  for  botanic  gardens. — Mr.  Dewar, 
the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow,  is 
having  a  thermometer  screen  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  The  instrument  contains  a  barograph,  a 
thermograph,  and  a  hygrometer  which  register  their 
various  readings. 

Beetroot  cultivation  for  sugar  making. — The  in¬ 
telligence  has  just  reached  Cornwall  that  there  is  a 
scheme  for  starting  the  cultivation  of  Beetroot  in  this 
country  for  sugar-making  purposes.  Should  this 
scheme  come  to  anything,  which  we  doubt,  Cornwall 
is  to  be  the  place  selected  for  the  experiment. 

Honours  from  St.  Petersburg. — Many  of  our  readers 
will  learn  with  pleasure  that  M.  A.  Maertens  and 

M.  Ed.  Pynaert  (our  Belgian  contemporary),  the 
delegates  of  the  Cercle  of  Arboriculture  of  Belgium, 
have  received  from  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  the  decoration  of  the  second  class  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Stanislaus  (rank  of  commander.) 

Long-standing  law-suit  about  trees. — On  June  21st. 
1595,  the  legal  advisers  of  the  community  of  Burginn, 
Unterfranken,  Bavaria,  appeared  before  the  legal 
tribunal  in  Speier,  against  the  Lords  of  Thiingen,  for 
a  sum  of  two  millions  of  marks,  as  owners  of  a  forest 
of  valuable  Oak  and  Beech  trees.  Death  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  litigants,  during  the  lapse  of  years,  but 
others  took  up  the  cause,  and  the  case  was  brought 
on  for  trial  again  recently  with  all  its  former  spirit. 
It  is  hoped  that  June  21st  next  will  see  the  last  of 
the  litigation  which  has  already  lasted  for  300  years. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  annual 
dinner  of  this  society  took  place  on  Saturday,  at  the 
Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  hon.  treasurer,  Wm.  Fletcher  Rogers,  Esq.  The 
tables  proved  highly  attractive,  being  embellished 
with  well-grown  plants  and  cut  flowers  contributed  by 
friends  of  the  society.  The  company  numbered  no. 
The  only  toasts  being  the  Queen  and  the  chairman, 
both  were  drunk  with  enthusiasm.  A  most  enjoyable 
musical  evening  followed  the  well-served  dinner,  the 
artistes  being  members  and  friends  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Technical  Education  at  Dersingham. — On  the  6th 
inst.,  the  second  of  a  course  of  four  lectures  on 
"Vegetable  and  Fruit  Culture"  was  given  in  the 
Dersingham  Foresters’  Hall,  the  meeting  being 
presided  over  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Penny.  Over  forty 
attended,  mostly  cottage  gardeners  and  allotment- 
holders.  The  lecturer,  Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock, 
F.R.H.C.,  Horticulture  Instructor  to  the  T.E.C., 

N. C.E.,  showed  that  the  best  cultivation  of  these 
fruits,  particularly  Apples,  had  been  much  neglected 
and  insufficiently  understood  for  many  years  in 
England,  as  a  general  rule,  with  the  result  that 
inferior  fruits,  as  regards  quality,  coming  from  foreign 
nations  are  greatly  supplanting  those  of  home  growth 
in  the  English  markets.  Common  errors  or  neglect 
in  culture  were  pointed  out,  and  proper  methods 
described  to  an  interested  and  most  attentive 
audience.  At  the  close  a  number  of  pertinent 
questions  were  asked  and  replied  to  by  the  lecturer. 

Bristol  Amateur  Horticultural  Society — This  society 
has  now  entered  upon  its  third  season,  and,  in  com¬ 
piling  the  programme  for  the  year,  the  committee 
have  abandoned  their  former  practice  of  set  lectures, 
and  introduced  some  features  which  ought  to  prove 
of  interest  to  all  amateurs,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
subjects  in  general  favour  are  dealt  with  at  the  time 
when  attention  should  be  directed  to  them.  A  large 
influx  of  new  members  is  expected  as  the  result,  and 
there  is  every  indication  of  a  successful  season. 
The  first  of  the  new  series  of  meetings  was  held  at 
the  Colston  Hall,  and  the  president,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sibly, 
gave  a  new  year's  greeting  to  a  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers.  Mr.  G.  Wager  gave  some  interesting  hints  on 
the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  his  remarks 
were  confined  to  the  preliminary  stages  of  treatment. 
He  also  gave  some  advice  to  those  intending  to  grow 
Tomatos.  Mr.  W.  J.  Pollard  gave  the  plans  and 
details  of  a  scheme  of  hot-water  propagators  for 
amateurs,  and  dealt  with  the  various  methods  in 
vogue.  A  paper  on  “  Lilies  ”  was  also  contributed 
by  a  member. 
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Forest  fires  have  destroyed  250,000  bushels  of  grain 
and  1,000,000  tons  of  hay  in  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakato,  and  Manitoba 

Rain-makers  and  growing  crops  —  For  some  years 
past  experiments  have  been  made  in  America  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  rain.  With  this  object  in  view, 
a  company  has  been  established  in  New  York  for  the 
manufacture  of  small  bombs,  with  which  farmers 
and  other  cultivators  may  bring  down  showers  of 
rain  by  exploding  the  bombs  in  clouds  that  may  be 
passing  over  their  lands. 

At  the  Penzance  Natural  History  Society’s  monthly 
meeting  ou  Friday  night,  the  10th  iust.,  a  very 
interesting  and  important  paper  on  the  Mosses 
found  in  West  Cornwall,  specimens  of  which  were 
forwarded,  was  read  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  a  digest  of 
which  we  hope  to  give  in  a  future  number.  A  des¬ 
cription  of  two  specimens  of  fungus  was  also  des¬ 
cribed  by  Mr.  A  H.  Teague. 

Botanical  donkeys  — In  a  certain  district  frequented 
by  tourists,  a  job  master  announces  that  he  can 
supply  guides  and  donkeys  who  know  every  inch  of 
the  road  amongst  the  mountains,  even  where  no 
pathway  exists,  and  can  point  out  the  places  where 
the  rarest  and  prettiest  wild  plants  grow.  The 
donkeys  should  be  sent  to  Kew  to  complete  their 
botanical  studies.— Sttaqgs. 

Reading  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  at  the  "  British  Workman  ”  on  the  30th  ult.,  and 
was  well  attended.  Mr.  J.  Woolford  presided.  Mr. 
Alexander  Dean,  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  “  Horticultural  Work  under  the  Surrey 
County  Council.”  He  gave  a  lucid  description  of 
the  admirable  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council,  to  which  the  members  listened  wiih 
great  attention.  A  discussion  followed,  at  the  close 
of  which  Mr.  Dean  was  warmly  thanked. 

Apple  Culture  in  Cornwall— There  is  now  a  decided 
step  in  the  right  direction  towards  utilising  much  of 
the  waste  lands  in  the  West  of  England  for  growing 
fruit  trees.  The  cultivation  of  Apples  on  a  large 
scale,  for  the  purposes  of  cider  making,  has  long  been 
in  vogue  in  Devonshire,  and  now  it  is  apparent  that 
much  in  the  same  direction  will  shortly  be  done  in 
Cornwall  During  the  last  few  weeks  the  system  has 
been  largely  advocated  and  discussed  at  agricultural 
and  other  meetings ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
County  Council,  ever  ready  to  improve  local  indus¬ 
tries,  and  to  foster  new  ones  in  place  of  those  rapidly 
declining,  will  at  once  take  the  initiative. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  William  Coomber.— A  m  eting 
of  exhibitors,  judges,  &c.,  at  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  took  place  at  the  Albeit 
Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  cn  the  14th  iast., 
among  those  present  being  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  J. 
Laing,  G.  Paul,  H.  Williams,  H.  J.  Cutbusb,  R. 
Dean,  J.  O'Brien,  H.  Appleby,  J.  Hudson,  J. 
Jaques,  Gee.  Wythes,  G.  Reynolds,  G.  H.  Richards, 
T.  W.  Sanders,  &c.  A  preliminary  statement  was 
made  by  Mr.  Jesse  Willard,  the  convener  of  the 
meeting  to  the  effect  that  the  council  had  dismissed 
Mr.  Coomber  from  the  post  of  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Gardens,  after  filling  the 
position  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  on  the  ground 
that  the  straitened  circumstances  in  which  thesccie^r 
finds  itself  placed  necessitated  the  cutting  down  of 
expenses,  and  though  the  council  had  treated  Mr. 
Coomber  with  consideration  they  were  unable  to 
give  him  a  pension  or  make  him  any  retiring  allow¬ 
ance.  He  thought  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
justified  him  in  calling  together  a  few  of  Mr. 
Coomber’s  friends  to  take  the  matter  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  he  desired  to  thank  those  present  for  re¬ 
sponding  to  his  application.  It  was  resolved  that  a 
fund  be  opened  for  making  a  suitable  presentation 
to  Mr.  Coomber ;  that  it  should  take  the  form  of  a 
purse  of  money ;  that  those  present  should  form  a 
committee;  that  Mr.  J.  Willard,  The  Gardens, 
Holly  Lodge,  Highgate,  be  secretary,  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch,  chairman  and  treasurer ;  and  that  a  circular 
be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  fellows  of  the  society 
and  others.  The  sum  of  ^36  10s.  was  subscribed  in 
the  room,  and  regarded  as  a  very  satisfactory  com¬ 
mencement.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Willard  for  convening  the  meeting,  and  to 
Mr.  H  J.  Veitch  for  presiding, 


Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. — A  Daffodil 
conference  and  show,  also  an  exhibition  of  other 
spring  flowers,  will  be  held  at  the  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  in  the  month  of  April.  The  exact 
date  of  the  conference  will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  ascertained  when  the  Daffodils  will  be  at  their 
best.  Those  interested  in  the  conference  and 
Daffodil  show  can  ascertain  the  date  by  sending  a 
post-card  to  the  secretary  at  the  end  of  March.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge  and  Mr.  W.  Robinson  have  both 
promised  to  read  papers,  to  be  followed  by  others  by 
eminent  specialists  and  growers.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  conference  will  prove  both  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  will  do  much  to  promote  the  culture 
of  this  beautiful  flower. 

Barwell  Horticultural  Society.— On  Friday,  the  3rd 
inst.,  the  annual  dinner  of  the  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Three  Crowns 
Inn.  Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  : — 
Mr.  W.  Smith  (president),  Mr.  J.  Powers  (treasurer), 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Garrett  and  A.  Herbert  (secretaries), 
and  several  others.  After  ample  justice  had  been 
done  to  the  good  things  provided,  the  balance  sheet 
was  presented,  which  showed  that  last  year  the 
society's  exhibition  was  a  decided  success.  At  the 
commencement  of  1895  the  balance  in  hand  was 


/q8  15s.  id.,  while  at  the  present  time  the  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  society  and  invested  in 
the  Co-operative  Society  stands  at  £56  13s.  6d.  The 
report  was  accepted,  and  the  remainder  of  the  even¬ 
ing  was  spent  in  a  convivial  manner. 

The  Seed  Trade  in  Edinburgh. — For  some  time  past 
there  has  been  a  considerable  feeling  that  there 
should  be  an  annual  gathering  amongst  the  many 
assistants  engaged  in  the  Edinburgh  seed  trade,  and, 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  one  or  two  moving  spirits,  a 
"  first  annual  ”  was  most  successfully  organised  and 
carried  out  on  Friday  evening  last  In  itself  a  new 
departure,  it  proved  a  very  popular  and  enjoyable 
function  affording  opportunity  of  social  intercourse 
which  might  with  advantage  be  adopted  at  other 
large  centres.  The  gathering  took  place  at 
Aitcheson’s  rooms,  Queen  Street,  and  a  very  excellent 
menu  was  well  put  on.  Mr.  Henry  Erskine  presided, 
and  in  the  large  company  present,  the  leading  Edin¬ 
burgh  houses  were  strongly  represented.  After  the 
removal  of  the  cloth,  the  evening  was  devoted  to 
song  and  sentiment,  from  which  it  was  evident  that 
an  excellent  feeling  and  much  goodwill  exists 
between  the  many  engaged  in  the  departmental  work 
of  the  seed  trade  in  the  northern  capital. 


Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent. 
— The  162nd  horticultural  exhibition  of  the  above 
society  will  be  held  from  the  15th  to  the  17th  of 
November  next ;  and  the  competition  will  be  open  to 
members  of  the  society  as  well  as  foreigners  upon  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  programme.  Gold,  Silver 
Gilt,  and  Silver  Medals  are  offered  for  competition  in 
132  classes  for  Chrysanthemums,  ornamental  plants, 
and  Orchids.  Both  flowering  and  fine-foliaged 
subjects  are  included  under  the  heading  of  orna¬ 
mental  plants,  separate  classes  being  reserved  for 
Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Streptocarpus, 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Conifers,  Citrus,  Dracaenas, 
and  many  others  of  a  diversified  character.  The 
secretary  is  M.  E.  Fierens. 

- — *- - 

CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

These,  now  and  onwards  for  the  next  few  months, 
will  make  a  pleasing  display  in  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse.  They  are  also  admirably  adapted  for 
indoor  decoration  ;  while  the  double  varieties  are 
available  for  cutting  purposes.  They  are  a  class  of 
plants  that  have  wonderfully  improved  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  if  anyone  cultivates  a 
bad  strain  nowadays  it  is  their  own  fault,  seeing 
there  are  so  many  beautiful  varieties  in  the  market. 


We  have  a  fine  batch  of  Carter’s  "  Holborn 11 
Primulas,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  they  are 
the  best  strain  that  I  have  had  to  do  with  during  a 
period  of  over  twenty  years  that  I  have  been  a 
cultivator.  The  varieties  comprise  Holborn  Queen, 
Carter’s  Scarlet,  Elaine,  Holborn  Salmon,  Double 
Snowflake,  Holborn  Blue,  and  Double  Lilac  Queen  ; 
they  are  all  first-class  and  thoroughly  distinct. 

Cultivation  brings  out  the  merits  of  a  good  strain, 
but  it  will  never  make  a  bad  strain  perfect.  The 
grower  should  also  take  into  consideration  the  time 
he  will  require  his  Primulas  to  bloom.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  March,  if  they  are  required  to 
associate  with  the  Chrysanthemums  ;  again  in  May 
to  come  in  at  the  present  time,  and  June  for  the 
latest  batch.  It  is  certainly  preferable  to  sow  at 
intervals  rather  than  the  whole  at  one  time — say 
March— as  by  so  doing  it  becomes  necessary  to  pinch 
out  the  blooms  by  way  of  keeping  them  back ;  but 
in  my  humble  opinion  it  thoroughly  spoils  Primulas 
if  they  are  shorn  of  the  centre  whorl  of  bloom,  and 
it  should  not  be  practised. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  well-drained  pots, 
filled  with  light,  rich,  and  sandy  soil ;  water  the  soil 
in  the  pots  before  sowing  and  cover  the  seed  slightly 
with  fine  soil  or  sand.  Place  them  in  gentle  heat, 
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particularly  the  first  sowing,  and  cover  them  with 
squares  of  glass  to  keep  them  close  and  free  from  too 
much  water.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  prick  them  off  into  shallow  pans,  and 
before  they  become  crowded  pot  off  into  small  6o's, 
shifting  on  as  required,  but  do  not  go  beyond  32-size 
pots.  I  myself  prefer  48's.  During  the  summer 
months  they  delight  in  slight  shade  from  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun,  but  shading  must  not  be  overdone  or 
the  foliage  will  become  weak  and  drawn,  for  dwarf, 
sturdy  habit  enhances  the  beauty  of  Primulas. 

During  the  summer  months  ours  were  grown  in 
two  light  boxes  facing  north,  and  stood  on  ashes 
which  helps  to  keep  them  cool  during  hot  weather. 
When  the  days  became  cooler  and  the  nights  longer, 
they  were  transferred  to  a  brick  pit  facing  south ; 
but  during  that  tropical  week — the  last  in  September 
— we  found  it  beneficial  to  shade  them  with  mats  for 
a  few  hours  each  day.  Those  that  still  remain  in 
the  pit  are  given  a  little  heat,  ventilation  according 
to  weather,  and  we  leave  a  little  on  all  night  to  keep 
them  cool  and  dispel  damp.  Primulas,  particularly 
when  in  bloom,  dislike  humidity  and  coddling. — 
George  Potts,  January  6th. 

- 4. - 

ESSEX  SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

Winter  Term,  1896. 

A  short  course  of  instruction  in  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture  will  be  given  at  the  County 
Technical  Laboratories,  Chelmsford,  during  the 
first  three  weeks  in  February,  1896.  The  classes 
will  be  held  daily.  The  course  is  intended  to  impart 
sound  elementary  instruction  in  the  cultivation  of 
plants,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  plant  physiology. 
The  teaching  throughout  will  be  practical ;  every 
lecture  will  be  abundantly  illustrated,  and  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  demonstrations  and  individual 
practical  work  by  the  students  themselves.  There 
will  be  weekly  revisions  and  tutorial  classes,  at 
which  questions  may  be  asked  and  puzzling  or 
obscure  matters  more  fully  discussed  and  explained. 
The  students  will  be  required  to  attend  each  class¬ 
meeting,  and  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  work  done, 
and  will  also  be  expected  to  devote  one  hour  and  a 
half  each  evening  to  reading  and  study. 

The  course  is  open  to  candidates  resident  in  the 
county,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-five 
years,  and  who  must  be  either  already  employed  in 
a  garden  or  seeking  such  employment.  Selected 
candidates  working  satisfactorily  will  receive  free 
instruction,  use  of  instruments,  tools,  &c.,  and  the 
Committee,  at  their  discretion,  will  grant  to  selected 
candidates  a  maintenance  allowance  not  exceeding 
fifteen  shillings  per  week,  during  the  course.  One 
railway  fare  to  and  from  Chelmsford  will  also  be 
allowed.  Application  must  be  made  on  printed 
forms,  which  may  be  had  of  the  secretary,  and 
which  must  be  filled  up  and  returned  on  or  before 
the  25th  January,  1896. 

Any  further  information  respecting  the  course  of 
instruction  may  be  obtained  from  the  Staff-Lecturer 
on  Biology  (Mr.  David  Houston,  F.  L.  S.,  County 
Technical  Laboratories) ;  but  all  business  com¬ 
munications,  and  all  applications  for  forms,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Nicholas,  at 
the  County  Offices,  Chelmsford.  See  advertisement 
on  another  page. 

TOMATO  PRELUDE  IMPROVED. 

Slowly,  but  how  surely,  do  seasons  come  round, 
bringing  to  many,  and  especially  those  where  the 
pocket  is  the  chief  consideration,  a  greater  desire  for 
better  results  with  regard  to  Tomato  culture,  even  if 
previous  ones  have  been  fairly  profitable.  One  of 
the  chief  points  in  Tomato-growing  for  profit  is  the 
selection  of  a  good  variety.  It  should  be  of  good 
flavour,  smooth,  of  good  shape  and  medium  size, 
and  lastly,  but  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
qualities,  it  should  be  free  and  a  good  bearer.  This 
ideal  Tomato  will  command  a  good  price  in  any 
market,  instead  of  being  an  eyesore  in  a  shop 
window,  as  many  fruits  of  the  corrugated  stamp 
most  assuredly  are.  Tomato  Prelude  Improved 
possesses  all  the  above  points,  and  is  without  excep¬ 
tion,  either  for  market  or  the  dessert  table,  the  best 
variety  in  cultivation.  The  only  thing  I  find  is  that 
it  won't  take  a  prize  at  a  show.  However,  we  all 
know  that  it  is  the  largest  to  which  this  honour  falls, 
irrespective  of  flavour  or  even  shape.  I  find  this 
variety  is  at  its  best  in  a  12-in.  pot,  and  I  have 
averaged  nine  to  ten  pounds  to  each  plant  treated  in 
this  way. 


The  subject  of  Tomato  culture  being  rather  a 
heavy  item  for  one  note  I  purpose  in  next  week’s 
issue  to  give  the  best  system  of  growing  for  early 
work,  as  intending  growers  should  now  lose  no  time 
in  commencing  operations. — J.  G.  Pettinger,  Straw¬ 
berry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrogate. 

- - 

KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

To  many  gardeners  the  above  expression  will  sound 
familiar,  and  to  others  it  may  seem  an  enigma,  but 
a  little  reflection  on  the  matter  here  related  will 
solve  the  question  easily.  But  what  is  Kerosene  ? 
some  may  ask.  It  is  described  as  a  liquid  hydro¬ 
carbon  or  oil  extracted  from  bituminous  coal,  used 
for  illumination  and  other  purposes.  Hundreds 
would  name  it  paraffin  ;  but  though  every  gardener 
in  this  country  would  readily  grasp  the  meaning  of 
that,  the  term  would  be  incorrect,  inasmuch  as 
paraffin  is  a  solid  and  cystallised  substance.  Petro¬ 
leum  comes  nearer  the  name  for  it,  and  it  is  in  fact 
largely  used.  It  is  simply  rock  oil,  which  exudes 
from  the  earth  in  certain  districts  or  is  obtained  from 
wells  and  springs  by  boring  in  order  to  make  a 
passage  for  the  liquid.  There  is,  therefore,  some 
distinction  between  kerosene,  petroleum,  and 
paraffin  ;  but  all  are  hydro-carbons,  and  largely 
used  for  various  purposes,  including  that  of  illumin¬ 
ation.  In  the  particular  case  under  notice,  it  is  to 
be  used  as  an  insecticide,  both  as  a  preventive  and 
for  the  destruction  of  all  insects,  such  as  scale  and 
mealy  bug.  American  blight,  and  all  other  insects 
that  obtain  their  nourishment  from  plants  by  sucking 
their  juices  in  contradistinction  to  those  that  actually 
gnaw  and  eat  the  foliage  or  other  parts  of  the  plants. 
This  class  of  insects  is,  unfortunately,  too  common, 
but  may  be  thoroughly  kept  under,  as  many  a  good 
gardener  has  proved.  There  are  several  methods  of 
effecting  this  end,  but  the  best  form  of  emulsion  is 
that  under  notice. 

Petroleum  is  often  advocated  as  a  good  remedy 
against  scale  insects,  but  the  term  employed  is 
paraffin.  The  crude  material  merely  mixed  with 
water  is  a  dangerous  article  in  careless  hands,  as 
many  know  to  their  cost.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
used  with  success  ;  but  if  the  emulsion  only  were 
employed,  the  inexperienced  might  use  it  without 
danger  of  bad  results.  Mr.  James  'Gibson,  of 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  prepares  it  in  a  very  simple 
way.  He  takes  one  pound  of  soft  soap,  and  dis¬ 
solves  it  in  a  pint  of  milk  over  a  slow  fire.  The 
solution  is  then  taken  off  the  fire,  and  a  gallon  of 
a  good  sample  of  petroleum  is  added  to  it.  The 
petroleum  is  slowly  poured  into  the  soap  solution, 
which  is  kept  well  stirred  all  the  time.  A  wine  glass¬ 
ful  of  the  mixture  is  added  to  a  gallon  of  rain  water, 
stirred  up,  and  is  then  ready  for  use  immediately. 
The  emulsion  may,  however,  be  kept  till  required 
for  use  at  any  time. 

When  he  took  the  gardens  at  Devonhurst  in  hand 
the  stove  plants  were  in  a  filthy  state  with  scale  of 
various  kinds  and  mealy  bug.  The  Peach  trees 
were  in  the  same  condition,  but  all  that  has  been 
thoroughly  altered.  Last  year  there  was  little  or  no 
fruit  upon  the  Peach  trees.  Now  they  are  perfectly 
clean,  with  robust,  short-jointed  wood,  and  bore  an 
excellent  crop  of  large  and  luscious  fruits,  weighing 
close  upon  a  pound  each.  Last  year  the  trees  were 
frequently  syringed  with  the  emulsion,  according  to 
the  above  formula,  and  so  effectually  were  the  scale 
and  bug  destroyed  that  the  trees  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  clean  all  last  season,  and  the  shoots  are 
now  well  furnished  with  plump  buds.  The 
stove  plants  are  also  clean  and  healthy,  with  glossy 
foliage,  dark  green  or  coloured  as  the  case  may  be. 
They  include  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Pandanus,  Acaly- 
phas,  Ferns,  and  various  other  subjects,  to  which 
the  emulsion  has  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
injurious,  but  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise, 
judging  from  appearances.  The  destruction  of  the 
insects  has  prevented  injury  to  the  leaves,  which 
have  undoubtedly  benefited  by  the  surface  being 
kept  clean  and  th*  pores  open.  The  epidermis  has  a 
glossy  appearance  as  if  oiled. 

Seeing  that  the  emulsion  is  so  easily  prepared,  so 
effective  and  yet  so  harmless  to  the  plants,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  whether  gardeners  should  not  give  up 
petroleum  or  paraffin  (so-called)  altogether  and  adopt 
this  simple  preparation  of  petroleum  emulsion. 
Several  other  formulas  are  given,  differing  from  the 
above  in  slight  respects.  For  instance,  the  Riley- 
Hubbard  Formula  for  kerosene  emulsion  is  given  as 


follows: — Kerosene  oil,  two  gallons;  common  soap  or 
whale  oil  soap,  half  a  pound  ;  and  water,  one  gallon. 
The  soap  is  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water  over  a 
brisk  fire,  and  when  perfectly  dissolved,  the  solution 
should  be  taken  from  the  fire  and  the  oil  added. 
The  mixture  should  then  be  violently  agitated  with  a 
force  pump  or  syringe,  according  to  the  quantity, 
until  the  emulsion  forms  a  cream-like  paste.  For 
use  against  scale  insects  dilute  one  part  of  the 
emulsion  with  nine  parts  of  rain  water  and  apply  it 
in  the  form  of  a  spray. 

Milk-kerosene  emulsion  consists  of  two  gallons  of 
kerosene  to  one  gallon  of  sour  milk.  It  is  prepared 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  foregoing.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  recom¬ 
mends  one  gallon  of  kerosene  oil  to  half  a  gallon  of 
cow’s  milk,  either  sour  or  fresh.  This  is  thoroughly 
agitated  in  the  cold  state  until  the  compound  assumes 
the  form  of  a  thin  paste  or  butter.  For  use,  dilute 
one  pint  of  this  creamy  mixture  with  one  and  a  half 
gallons  of  rain  water,  adding  it  gradually  and  con¬ 
stantly  stirring  it  until  the  whole  of  the  water  has 
been  added.  This  is  used  for  spraying  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  fruit  trees  that  are  infested  with  any 
kind  of  scale,  and  does  not  injure  che  trees  in  any 
way. 

- -*• - 

MESSRS.  LAING’S  PRIMULAS. 

We  have  for  some  years  past  been  noting  the 
improvements  being  effected  in  the  strain  of  Chinese 
Primulas,  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  As  we  were  going  to  press  last  week, 
a  box  of  blooms  reached  us  from  this  well-known 
firm,  and  contained  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
colours  from  the  purest  white  to  vermilion  and  dark 
crimson,  or  as  near  those  shades  as  we  find  them 
amongst  Chinese  Primulas.  Amongst  the  white 
varieties  was  a  bloom  measuring  2  in.  in  diameter, 
with  the  segments  overlapping  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  give  the  flower  a  semi-double  appearance. 
Another  distinct  white  was  nearly  as  good.  A  blush 
variety  was  also  noteworthy,  and  the  large  greenish- 
orange  eye  was  very  conspicuous  in  all  the  three  light 
colours.  From  this  point  the  colours  ranged  through 
soft  and  dark  pink,  rose,  dark  salmon,  light  and  dark 
purple,  to  brilliant  shades  of  carmine  and  crimson. 
The  carmine  flowers  were  beautifully  shaded  with 
violet  in  the  centre.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
most  intense  colours  were  shown  by  the  smaller 
flowers,  while  very  large  flowers  were  mostly  pale. 
This  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  all  strains  of  this 
popular  flower  as  far  as  we  remember.  Dark  purple 
flowers  are  intermediate  in  size.  A  dark  blue  one  will 
also  commend  itself  for  the  sake  of  the  variety  it  affords. 
All  of  the  above  were  single  flowers,  but  the  collec¬ 
tion  contained  a  semi-double  white  and  a  very  good 
vermilion  that  cultivators  will  doubtlessly  appreciate. 
Perfectly  double  sorts  included  a  white  and  rich  pink  ; 
but  from  appearances,  these  two  would  have  to  be 
propagated  from  cuttings.  The  others  above- 
mentioned,  including  the  semi-double  ones,  produce 
seeds.  As  a  collection  they  should  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  most  establishments. 

«l« - 

RAISING  FERNS  FROM  SPORES. 

For  some  reason  or  reasons  unknown  the  idea  is 
pretty  widely  disseminated  that  the  operation  of 
raising  Ferns  from  spores  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
one,  and  that  the  success  in  this  direction  that 
attends  the  efforts  of  any  other  than  an  expert  is  apt 
to  be  decidedly  precarious.  True  enough  the  sowing 
of  Fern  spores  requires  some  delicacy  of  manipula¬ 
tion,  but  not  more  than  that  required  by  the  various 
minute  seeds  which  will  soon  be  handled  in  enormous 
quantities  by  gardeners  all  over  the  country.  But 
is  it  not  difficult  to  induce  many  of  them  to 
germinate  ?  is  the  query  with  which  some  of  our 
readers  may  greet  us.  Not  to  any  abnormal  degree, 
must  be  the  reply  !  Certain  it  is  that  some  kinds  are 
rather  more  fractious  than  others,  but  none  are 
unmanageable.  Many  of  the  commoner  kinds  may 
be  observed  to  be  growing  on  walls,  beneath  stages, 
or,  indeed,  anywhere  that  they  can  obtain  the 
necessary  moisture  in  scores  of  our  plant  houses. 
Where  such  chance-dropped  spores  germinate  so 
readily  and  produce  healthy  and  vigorous  little 
plants,  surely  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
others  to  grow  in  pots  or  pans  that  have  been 
specially  prepared  to  receive  them,  and,  we  suppose, 
made  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  test  suit  their  special 
proclivities. 
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As  the  present  season  is  very  favourable  for  the 
sowing  of  spores  of  any  particular  species  or  variety 
of  which  it  is  desired  to  possess  a  larger  stock  than 
at  present,  the  followiug  hints  upon  the  best  method 
of  procedure  may  be  of  service. 

Thirty-two-sized  pots  are  the  handiest  to  use. 
These  at  the  outset  should  be  filled  three  parts  full 
of  broken  crocks,  so  as  to  insure  efficient  drainage. 
Next  to  this  should  be  placed  a  layer  of  rough 
fibrous  loam  from  which  all  the  dust  has  been 
shaken,  and  lastly  about  half  an  inch  of  fine  loam, 
with  which  has  been  mixed  a  little  leaf  soil  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  finely-broken  bricks  or  crocks 
to  keep  the  soil  from  getting  too  pasty.  The  pots 
should  be  filled  up  with  this  fine  compost  to  within 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  top.  After  a  sufficient 
number  of  pots  has  been  made  up,  they  must  all  be 
stood  upon  some  level  surface  and  watered  repeatedly 
with  boiling  water  so  as  to  kill  all  the  seeds  or  spores 
of  any  other  plant  that  may  be  present  in  the  soil, 
and  thus  to  leave  all  the  available  room  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  spores  that  are  to  be  sown.  Some 
gardeners  prefer  to  put  the  compost  that  is  to  be 
used  into  a  bag  and  to  dip  it  into  boiling  water,  but 
this  is  not  so  handy  a  plan  as  the  one  of  filling  the 
pots  with  it  first,  as  the  soil  is  naturally  like  mud 
after  such  an  experience  and  does  not  make  up 
nicely.  Certainly  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
it  has  dried  somewhat,  but  that  would  only  undo  the 
work  that  the  boiling  water  is  supposed  to  have  done 
— viz.,  the  elimination  of  foreign  organisms. 

After  the  heat  has  gone  out  of  the  soil  the  spores 
may  be  sprinkled  thinly  upon  the  surface.  A  piece 
of  folded  paper  makes  a  handy  distributor.  A  piece 
of  glass  should  then  be  placed  over  the  pot,  resting 
upon  the  rim,  thus  keeping  the  atmosphere  contained 
within  the  half  inch  of  space  between  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  the  glass,  and  which  is  in  direct  contact 
with  the  spores,  moist  and  humid.  Shallow  saucers 
should  be  filled  with  water  and  the  pots  stood  in 
these,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for 
watering  overhead,  which,  no  matter  how  carefully 
it  may  be  performed,  is  sure  to  wash  the  spores 
up  in  heaps  together. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  will  not  be  needed  after¬ 
wards,  although  what  is  done  must  be  done  promptly 
and  at  the  right  time.  The  saucers  in  which  the 
pots  are  standing  must  be  kept  filled  with  water. 
The  pieces  of  glass  covering  the  pots  should  also  be 
taken  off  each  morning  and  the  moisture  deposited 
upon  them  wiped  off.  As  the  season  progresses  and 
the  sun  begins  to  make  its  power  felt,  shading  must 
be  carefully  seen  to,  for  a  few  minutes’  bright  sunlight 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  delicate  prothalli. 

With  regard  to  temperature,  the  spores  of  most 
Ferns  will  germinate  pretty  freely  in  6o°  Fahr. 
Some  of  the  greenhouse  species  and  varieties  will,  of 
course,  start  away  in  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
this,  although  they  germinate  more  readily  in  the 
higher  ones.  In  the  case  of  cool  house  Ferns,  how¬ 
ever,  the  pots  should  be  taken  from  the  warm  house 
to  a  rather  cooler  one  at  the  termination  of  the 
prothallus  stage,  otherwise  the  plants  will  become 
drawn  and  sickly  instead  of  strong  and  vigorous. 
- - 

WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME  ? 

Gardeners  are  often  puzzled  to  know  how  it 
happens  that  certain  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables 
have  so  many  names.  For  a  time  it  is  understood 
that  the  latter  represent  distinct  sorts  or  varieties  till 
the  results  of  a  trial,  either  in  their  own  or  other 
gardens,  show  that  the  various  names  refer  to  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Two  of  the  leading  facts  to  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  these  synonymous 
names,  are,  that  the  gardener  would  do  well  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  synonymous  or  not,  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes  in  ordering  duplicates,  and 
secondly,  that  the  more  aliases  a  plant  has,  the 
stronger  the  evidence  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  How 
can  that  be  ?  says  some  one,  remembering  the 
epithet  as  applied  to  a  man.  The  question  at  issue 
really  is,  how  could  so  many  names  have  been  given 
to  a  widely  disseminated,  well-known,  and  popular 
plant  ?  It  might  not  have  been  put  into  commerce 
originally  in  an  organised  and  systematic  way,  but 
gradually  conveyed  from  country  to  country  and 
from  place  to  place  by  individuals  who  may  have 
recognised  its  merits  or  taken  a  fancy  for  it.  By 
and  by  the  original  name  may  have  been  lost,  if  ever 
it  had  any,  and  succeeding  cultivators,  having  dis¬ 
cerned  its  merits  might  imagine  they  had  discovered 
Some  new  and  nameless  fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable, 


and  forthwith  christen  it.  Half  a  dozen  cultivators 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  might  do  this, 
unknown  to  one  another !  This  might  happen  in 
different  countries.  Another  fruitful  source  of  many 
names,  is  the  custom  of  selecting  more  or  less  im¬ 
proved  forms  to  which  separate  varietal  names,  etc. 
are  given.  The  moral  is,  that  gardeners  need  not 
be  afraid  of  plants  with  many  names,  but  should 
always  endeavour  to  unravel  their  synonymy. — Fiat 
lux. 

- -*» - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Jan.  4th. — The  meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day  last  was  large  and  the  exhibits  fairly  extensive, 
considering  that  this  was  the  first  assembly  of  the 
year.  Orchids  were  well  represented,  and  Chinese 
Primulas  were  very  conspicuous.  Stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  came  in  for  a  fair  share  of  attention, 
and  fruit,  chiefly  collections  of  Apples,  made  a  good 
display. 

A  beautiful,  very  varied  and  rich  collection  of 
Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea.  Here  we  noted  a  fine  piece  of  Vanda 
Charlesworthii,  also  Cypripedium  insigne  sanderi- 
anum,  Phaiocalanthe  Sedenii  albiflora,  Cypripedium 
Euryades,  C.  Schroderae  candidulum,  C.  Niobe, 
Dendrobium  glomeratum,  Epiphronitis  Veitchii, 
and  many  other  very  choice  species  and  hybrids. 
Some  of  the  above  are  bigeneric  hybrids  of  great 
interest.  All  were  tastefully  distributed,  and  set  up 
with  a  few  Palms.  In  connection  with  this  group 
was  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  set  up  a 
varied  and  pretty  group  of  Cypripediums,  Laelias, 
Dendrobiums,  Ly castes,  &c.  Laelia  anceps  alba 
Bull’s  var.,  L.  a.  Stella,  Ly  caste  lanipes,  Dendro¬ 
bium  Johnsonae,  Odontoglossum  aspersum  var. 
humilis,  and  several  others  were  all  interesting  and 
beautiful  in  their  respective  ways  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

A  bold  display  was  made  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 
A  very  large  basket  of  Laelia  gouldiana  in  full  bloom 
in  the  centre  of  his  group  constituted  a  leading  feature 
of  the  same,  receiving  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal. 
Very  fine  also  were  cut  flowers  of  other  Laelias, 
Odontoglossum  coronarium  miniatum,  Cypripedium 
Lawrebel,  C.  Morganiae  burfordiense  var.,  Oncidium 
wheatleyanum.  He  received  a  Cultural  Commen¬ 
dation  fora  fine  plant  of  Lycaste  plena  measuresiana. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Orchids  set  up  with  Ferns,  and  includ¬ 
ing  a  grand  piece  of  Cymbidium  traceyanum  with 
two  spikes  of  bloom.  They  also  had  fine  forms  of 
Cattleya  percivaliana,  the  beautiful  Cypripedium 
Bellona,  C.  Olenus  (dwarf  and  dark  in  colour),  and 
various  others  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

The  collection  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Upper  Holloway,  contained  a  large  number  of  Cypri¬ 
pediums,  conspicuous  amongst  which  were  C.  Sallieri 
aureum,  C.  insigne Fostermanni,  C.  niten  s superbum, 
the  spots  and  markings  of  which  were  rich  and  heavy. 
Lycaste  costata  was  also  well  flowered.  Palms  and 
Ferns  helped  to  set  off  the  flowers  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Cut  flowers  of  fifty  Cypripediums  from  as  many 
distinct  plants,  including  thirty-six  hybrids  and  four¬ 
teen  species,  were  exhibited  by  E.  Ashworth,  Esq., 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Holbrook),  Harefield  Hall, 
Wilmslow,  Cheshire.  C.  Goweri,  C.  Ashworthiae, 
C.  Niobe,  C.  Calypso,  and  several  others  were  very 
beautiful  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  large  bunch  of  flowering  stems  of  Calanthe 
Bella  was  shown  by  Earl  Cowper  (gardener,  Mr.  Jas. 
Fitt),  Panshanger,  Herts.  Cypripedium  Calypso, 
Stand  Hall  var.,  and  others  were  shown  by  T. 
Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester.  Five 
flowering  plants  of  Cattleya  Trianaei  alba  and  three 
of  C.  nobilior  were  shown  by  Mr.  William  Bull, 
Chelsea.  H.  H.  Bolton,  Esq.,  Heigh  Side,  New- 
church,  Eastwood,  staged  Cypripedium  eastwoodi- 
anunt.  C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Godaiming,  staged 
Laeliocattleya  Cicero  and  Cattleya  percivaliana 
Ingram’s  var.,  both  splendid  forms, 

A  large  and  well-flowered  piece  of  Vanda  amesiana 
numerous  fine  Cypripediums,  including  C.  Calypso 
superbum,  C.  nitecs,  C.  Fascinator,  and  other 
Orchids  were  exhibited  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr,  Hy.  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge, 


Camberwell  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal).  An  inter¬ 
esting  and  very  varied  group  of  Masdevallias  was 
exhibited  by  S.  Courtauld,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Alf. 
Wright),  Booking  Place,  for  which  a  Bronze  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal  was  awarded.  Some  varieties  of  Laelia 
anceps  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Bradshaw, 
Southgate.  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham, 
staged  a  small  group  of  Cypripediums  and  Odonto- 
glossums.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  accorded 
to  the  Hon.  Walfer  Rothschild,  for  Lycaste  trifohata 
(Lehman)  a  rather  rare  plant. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  show  was 
a  right  royal  display  of  Primulas  made  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  A  table  running 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  hall  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  this  popular  subject- 
The  plants  throughout  were  in  remarkably  robust 
health,  whilst  the  huge  flower  scapes  towered  above 
the  stout  substantial  foliage  in  a  most  noteworthy 
manner,  especially  in  the  grand  varieties  of  P 
pyramidalis  that  were  on  view.  Such  varieties  as 
White  Perfection,  Cannell’s  Purple,  Lilacina, 
Cannell’s  Pink,  Eynsford  White,  Swanley  Blue,  and 
Cannell's  Gem,  were  in  superb  condition,  and  helped 
to  make  a  most  comprehensive  and  meritorious 
collection  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  also  showed  a 
very  nice  group  of  Primulas  in  first-class  order,  for 
which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  Although 
the  plants  were  only  in  48-sized  pots,  they  carried 
huge  umbels  of  large  fine  flowers.  White,  crimson, 
blue,  and  several  shades  of  pink  and  rose  were 
shown. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  fell  to  the  lot  of  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood  Road,  S.E.,  for  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  praiseworthy  collection  of  stove  foliage  plants. 
Ferns,  and  Palms.  Dracaenas  played  an  important 
part,  and  comprised  such  well-known  kinds  as 
goldieana,  Mme.  Bergman,  Splendens,  Mme.  Haine, 
and  Bartelli,  all  of  them  being  in  the  pink  of  health 
and  condition. 

A  very  varied  and  exceedingly  pretty  group  of 
plants  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  Caladiums,  Dracaenas,  Cypripe¬ 
dium  insigne,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  Azaleas,  Ericas,  etc.,  were  all  in  evidence. 
Not  the  least  attractive  feature  certainly  was  the 
tasteful  arrangement  of  the  material  composing  the 
group  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  last  effort  for  the  season  was  made  in  behalf  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham,  who  showed  several  plants  of 
the  new  yellow  decorative  variety,  Janette  Sbeahan. 
The  plants,  although  decidedly  past  their  best, 
afforded  ample  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  variety 
for  late  work. 

The  quantity  of  hardy  fruit  that  found  a  place 
upon  the  exhibition  tables  was  almost  astonishing, 
whilst  with  regard  to  quality  and  appearance  it  would 
compare  favourably  with  any  exhibits  made  earlier  in 
the  fruit  season.  Apples,  as  may  be  expected, 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  display,  although  a  few  dishes 
of  Pears  interspersed  here  and  there  gave  token  that 
there  are  still  a  few  varieties  in  good  condition,  even 
now. 

Upwards  of  a  hundred  dishes,  in  as  many  varieties, 
of  culinary  Apples,  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone.  Golden  Spire,  Mere  de 
Menage,  Stone's,  Belle  Dubois,  Laue’s  Prince  Albert, 
Brabant  Bellefleur,  Bismarck,  Emperor  Alexander, 
King  of  Tompkins'  County,  Bauman’s  Red  ^Vinter 
Reinette,  Tyler’s  Kernel,  Warner's  King,  and  Belle 
Pointoise  were  a  few  of  the  best  samples  in  which 
all  reached  a  very  high  standard  of  merit.  A  Silver 
Gilt  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  Messrs.  Bunyard 
&  Co.  for  this  splendid  display. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  fell  to  the  share  of  Mr. 
J.  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm  Nurseries,  Withington, 
Hereford,  who  exhibited  a  collection  of  new,  little 
known,  and  local  seedling  Apples.  Among  them  we 
noted  Belle  de  Pointoise,  Byford  Wonder,  Adkins' 
Seedling,  Red  Flanders,  Beauty  of  Wilts,  and 
Hitchin  Pippin  in  first-class  condition. 

Messrs.  John  Lairg  &  Sons  also  exhibited  a 
number  of  dishes  of  Apples  in  good  preservation, 
including  Wellington,  Alfriston,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and 
Lord  Derby,  amoDg  a  number  of  other  sorts.  A 
similar,  but  rather  smaller  exhibit,  comprised 
twenty-one  varieties  of  Apples,  of  which  Jubilee, 
Bismarck,  and  Washington  were  the  best. 

Mr.  Farr,  gardener  to  A,  F.  Pears,  Esq., 
Isleworth,  sent  a  dish  of  Tomato  All  the  Year  Round. 
The  fruits  were  rather  small,  but  well-shaped  and  of 
even  outline,  the  variety  evidently  being  a  very  heavy 
cropper. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Pruning. 

There  is  no  operation  amongst  all  the  many  difficult 
ones  that  pertain  to  the  domain  of  gardening  that  is 
so  puzzling  to  the  amateur  as  pruning.  Why  a 
certain  branch  should  be  cut  out  in  one  place,  or 
shortened  back  in  another,  seems  more  than  he  is 
able  to  comprehend.  Or  perhaps  he  gets  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  pruning  is  necessary  each  year, 
and  straightway  prunes  away  at  his  trees  until  there 
is  very  little  of  them  left.  Mayhap  he  calls  in  a 
professional  gardener  to  manipulate  his  trees  for 
him,  thinking  that  by  carefully  watching  how  he 
does  things  he  may  be  able  to  do  likewise.  Vain 
hope  !  however,  is  this ;  for  the  movements  of  the 
man  with  the  knife  appear  to  be  so  eccentric  that 
the  amateur  begins  to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to 
master  the  difficulties  and  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
pruning. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  much  fuss  should  be  made 
of  so  simple  an  operation.  “  We  don't  doubt  that  it 
is  simple  to  those  who  know  how  to  do  it,  “  replies 
the  chorus  of  amateurs,”  but  to  us  who  don't  it  is 
positively  bewildering.”  Possibly  a  chat  upon  the 
subject  may  help  to  dispel,  at  least,  some  of  the 
mystery  surrounding  it,  and  may  be  of  service  to 
some  who  are  at  present  in  a  fix. 

Pruning  may  be  very  easily  defined  as  the  removal 
of  useless  or  unnecessary  wood.  The  object  for 
which  every  fruit  tree  is  cultivated  is  undoubtedly 
the  production  of  fruit,  and  hence  any  cutting  out  of 
branches  that  is  to  be  conducted  must  always  be 
done  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance— i.e.,  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  good  crops  of  first-class  material.  Then 
consideration  number  two  comes  in — viz.,  the  shape 
of  the  tree  or  bush — also  an  important  point,  but  one 
which  should  not  take  precedence  of  the  question  of 
crop,  although  both  may  be  worked  together  with 
the  greatest  of  ease.  We  will  not  attempt  at  present 
to  detail  the  use  of  the  knife  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  tree’s  existence,  for  that  is  a  question  that  does 
not  trouble  many  amateurs,  although  it  is  one  that 
may  very  well  form  subject-matter  for  a  chat  at 
some  future  time.  We  have  previously  intimated 
that  the  object  for  growing  a  fruit  tree  is  to  obtain 
fruit.  A  glance  round  some  places  where  such  trees 
are  planted  is,  however,  apt  to  make  one  sceptical 
as  to  this,  for  many  of  the  trees,  alas,  are  like  the 
Fig  tree  of  old,  bearing  nothing  but  leaves.  What  is 
the  remedy  ?  not  to  cut  the  trees  down,  but  to  give 
them  that  kind  of  treatment  that  shall  lead  them  to 
see  the  error  of  their  ways. 

Small  Fruits. 

We  will  commence  with  these  for  several  reasons. 
First  of  all  they  are  very  easy  to  manage,  and  their 
pruning  is  of  the  simplest  possible  character.  Then 
they  are  such  common  objects  in  our  gardens  that 
everybody  who  possesses  a  garden  of  any  size  is  sure 
to  have  a  few  Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc.  ;  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  it  is  quite  time  that  their 
pruning  was  taken  in  hand,  as  they  start  into  growth 
before  the  majority  of  the  other  subjects  have  begun 
to  think  about  it.  Hence,  if  these  hints  upon  the 
way  to  treat  them  are  to  be  of  any  service  this  season 
they  must  not  be  delayed. 

Gooseberries. — It  is  a  common  remark  made  by 
some  gardeners,  Oh  !  anybody  can  prune  a  Goose¬ 
berry  bush.”  To  this  we  must  give  an  emphatic 
denial,  for  anybody  can  not  do  this — at  least,  in  the 
way  it  should  be  done.  How  often  do  we  see  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes  more  like  thickets  than  anything  else, 
which,  armed  in  all  their  panoply  of  spines,  stand 
invulnerable  to  the  attack  of  the  fruit-picker  with 
his  basket.  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  lose  a  good  crop  of 
fruit ;  it  is  a  worse  affair  to  lose  one’s  temper  ;  but 
it  is  worst  of  all  to  lose  one's  skin.  And  yet  all  of 
these  calamities  are  brought  about  by  a  negligent  or 
ignorant  use  of  the  pruning  knife. 

With  regard  to  tools,  a  strong  sharp  knife,  or  pair 
of  secateurs,  a  small  saw  for  severing  thick  branches, 
and  a  pair  of  stout  leather  gloves  will  be  all  that  is 
required.  The  necessity  of  the  last-mentioned 
article  is  apparent.  First  of  all,  by  means  of  the 
saw,  taka  out  any  old  branches  that  are  observed  to 
carry  only  a  very  few  young  shoots.  After  this  has 
been  done  attention  must  be  turned  to  the  centre  of 
the  tree.  After  a  year  or  two’s  neglect  this  is  sure 
to  be  filled  up  with  a  lot  of  sappy,  sucker-like 
growths,  which  will  never  bear  any  fruit  and  will 
only  monopolise  room  that  is  required  by  other  fertile 
branches.  These,  therefore,  must  all  be  cut  clean 
out,  or,  better  still,  broken  out  at  the  base.  After 


this  has  been  done  the  operator  must  proceed  to  thin 
out  the  branches  that  are  left.  The  idea  is  to  get  a 
number  of  sound,  well-ripened  branches  of  the  last 
season’s  production,  which  will  bear  the  fruit  of  the 
season  now  coming,  distributed  pretty  evenly  all 
over  the  tree.  After  enough  of  this  thinning-out  has 
been  done,  the  shape  of  the  tree  must  he  taken  into 
consideration,  and,  as  a  well-balanced  head  of  nearly 
spherical  outline  is  the  goal  for  which  to  strive, 
some  of  the  branches  may  be  shortened  back  to 
obtain  this. 

A  note  of  warning  against  too  much  shortening 
back  must  be  sounded.  In  many  places  bullfinches 
are  a  nuisance  from  their  habits  of  picking  out  the 
buds.  These,  of  course,  may  be  shot ;  but  sparrows, 
which  are  nearly  as  destructive,  are  far  too  numerous 
to  shoot.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  leave  the 
branches  fairly  long,  or  it  may  be  found  that  after  prun¬ 
ing,  the  sparrows  have  stepped  in,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  flown  in,  and  picked  out  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  buds.  What  the  result  of  this 
would  be  is  obvious  even  to  the  most  thorough-paced 
amateur. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  leave  any  branches  on  the 
tree  that  are  quite  close  to  the  ground,  as  the  fruit 
borne  by  these  only  gets  splashed  with  mud,  and  thus 
spoiled  during  heavy  rains.  A  clear  main  stem 
destitute  of  branches  for  at  least  6  in.  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should  be  aimed  at. 

Cordon  Trees. — Besides  the  bush  method  of 
training  there  also  remains  the  cordon  system,  which 
is  specially  adapted  for  trees  that  are  to  be  planted' 
against  walls,  palings,  etc.  A  few  plants  of  this  kind 
against  a  north  wall  are  invaluable  for  furnishing  a 
supply  of  late  fruit,  as  they  can  be  netted  over  easily, 
and  will  hang  in  fairly  good  condition  for  a  long  time 
In  this  case  several  branches  are  taken  up  from  near 
the  bottom  bearing  at  intervals  lateral  growths. 
These  will  now  need  to  be  shortened,  or  spurred 
back,  as  it  is  technically  called,  to  within  about  an 
inch  of  the  base.  The  leaders,  that  is  to  say,  the 
topmost  growths  borne  by  the  main  branches,  may 
be  cut  back  to  some  6  in.  or  7  in.,  and  this  may  go 
on  y  ear  after  year  until  the  limit  of  space  in  a  vertical 
direction  is  reached. — Rex. 

- — - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  alreadv  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Replies. — Seeing  that  the  planting  time  is  now  well 
on,  we  should  strongly  advise  J.  II’.  B.  to  lose  no 
time  in  ordering  his  fruit  trees  at  once,  and  not  to 
wait  until  the  winter  has  further  advanced.  He  says 
that  the  position  they  are  to  occupy  will  not  be  ready 
for  them  until  another  month  at  least,  and  that  he  is 
afraid  that  the  trees  would  take  harm  if  left  out  of 
the  ground  for  a  week  or  two  till  their  places  are 
ready.  Of  course  they  would  ;  but  that  difficulty 
need  not  deter  either  J.  W .  B .,  or  W.  Smith,  or  B. 
The  two  last-mentioned  correspondents  also  ask  how 
trees  sent  from  the  nurseries  are  to  be  kept  without 
injury  to  the  roots  till  wanted  for  planting.  Easily 
enough  !  Just  lay  them  in  by  the  heels  in  a  vacant 
plot  of  ground,  or,  in  other  words,  cover  their  roots 
with  a  few  inches  of  soil.  Exmouth  may  serve  the 
Roses  of  which  he  speaks  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
but  we  may  add  here  that  the  sooner  these  are 
planted  in  their  permanent  positions  the  better.  In 
fact,  planting  of  all  kinds  of  subjects  should  be 
pushed  on  now  with  all  speed,  and  thus  T.  should 
lose  no  time  in  getting  his  Clematis  in.  We  should 
advise  him  to  try  C.  Jackmanni.  This  variety 
possesses  a  very  strong  constitution,  whilst  its  flori- 
ferousness  is  proverbial.  A  healthy  plant,  bearing  a 
profusion  of  the  large,  rich,  violet-purple  flowers 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
is  an  ornament  to  any  garden.  Old  Man’s  Beard,  of 
which  our  friend,  C.G.,  makes  mention,  is  the  common 
name  applied  to  Clematis  Vitalba,  from  the  fact  that 
the  seeds  or  carpels  are  furnished  with  along  plume¬ 
like  tail.  C.  G.  is  right  in  supposing  that  this  is  the 
only  member  of  the  genus  which  is  represented 
in  Britain.  Apropos  of  British  flowers,  Wanderer 
comes  up  with  the  query  as  to  the  best  paper  to  use 
to  dry  wild  plants.  Without  doubt  coarse  blotting 
paper  is  as  good  as  anything,  and  this  has  the 
advantage  that  it  can  be  obtained  anywhere.  Strong 
bibulous  paper  expressly  intended  for  such  work  will 
doubtless  be  supplied  on  order  from  the  nearest 
stationer. 


Onions  under  glass. — Kindly  give  me  a  few  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  best  plan  to  pursue  to  raise  Onions 
under  glass.  I  sowed  in  the  open  last  year,  but  did 
not  have  good  luck,  and  so  I  want  to  try  another 
plan. — J.  Ayres. 

Get  two  or  three  shallow  pans,  drain  them  well, 
and  fill  them  nearly  full  of  fine  soil.  The  surface 
should  be  carefully  levelled,  and  the  seeds  sprinkled 
evenly  over  its  surface.  Then  lightly  sprinkle 
enough  fine  sandy  soil  over  the  seed  to  cover  it. 
The  seed  pans  should  be  stood  near  the  glass  in  a 
house  or  pit  having  a  temperature  of  about  48°  Fahr. 
by  night.  Ailsa  Craig  and  Sutton’s  Ai  are  both 
admirable  sorts  for  treating  in  this  way. 


Maidenhair  Ftrn. — When  may  I  pot  my  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern  ?  It  was  cut  down  last  November,  and  has 
been  standing  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  ever  since. 
— J.  0.  F. 

You  should  not  attempt  to  disturb  the  plant  until 
it  commences  to  shows  signs  of  breaking  into  growth, 
which  will  probably  be  in  the  course  of  the  next 
month  or  so.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  kept  in  the 
quiescent  state  it  has  been  in  since  it  was  cut  down. 
It  will  start  away  all  the  stronger  presently  for  the 
rest  now.  Do  not  over-water. 

Washing  a  Peach  Tree.— I  have  a  tree  that  is 
infested  with  scale.  What  method  would  you 
recommend  for  cleaning  it  ? — Enquirer. 

The  best  plan  will  be  to  make  up  a  wash  of 
Gishurst  Compound.  Three  ounces  of  this  may  be 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  tepid  soft  water.  All  the 
wood  of  the  tree  upon  which  scale  is  observed  may 
be  washed  with  this,  applying  it  with  a  soft  brush. 
In  dealing  with  the  smaller  branches,  great  care  must 
be  exercised,  for  the  buds  are  very  easily  knocked 
out. 

A  Variegated  Abutilon. — I  have  a  large  plant  of 
Abutilon  Brilliant,  with  green  leaves,  planted  out  in 
a  border  in  my  conservatory.  About  a  year  ago  it 
developed  a  shoot  which  was  completely  mottled  or 
variegated.  I  took  this  off  and  struck  it,  and  it  is 
now  a  plant  about  3  ft.  high,  with  large,  beautifully 
variegated  foliage.  Could  you  kindly  tell  me  what  it 
is,  or  if  any  nurserymen  advertise  any  similar 
variety  ?  It  has  large  red  flowers  like  its  parent. — 
A  Novice. 

We  could  not  give  a  name  to  your  plant  without  a 
look  at  a  leaf  and  flower  of  it,  but  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion  there  is  nothing  on  the  market  exactly  like  it. 
The  well-known  variegated  A.  Thompsoni  has  flowers 
veined  with  red  and  heavily  mottled  with  yellow. 
The  variegation  of  the  leaves  in  this  case,  however, 
is  in  a  great  measure  governed  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  plant  is  placed.  If  it  makes  very 
luxuriant  growth,  the  leaves  very  often  revert  to  the 
normal  green  hue.  We  have  noticed  in  other 
Abutilons  occasional  tendencies  towards  variegated 
foliage,  but  these  freaks  have  never  proved  constant. 

Forcing  House. — I  want  to  put  up  a  small,  low 
house  to  strike  cuttings  and  raise  seeds  in  Which 
way  should  it  face  in  order  to  suit  my  purpose  best  ? 

— Tomato. 

If  you  propose  erecting  a  lean-to,  the  house  should 
run  from  east  to  west  and  face  due  south.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  prefer  a  span-roof,  it  should  run 
north  and  south.  The  span-roof  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  best  for  the  purpose,  as  it  affords  the  maximum 
amount  of  light,  which  is  a  very  important  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
putting  in  of  cuttings,  as  well  as  the  sowing  of  seed, 
has  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Worms  in  Flower  Pots  —  Dion  complains  that  worms 
have  taken  possession  of  the  soil  in  his  flower  pots, 
and  wants  to  know  what  he  is  to  do  with  them. 

Why,  get  them  out  as  soon  as  you  can  !  Knock 
the  plants  carefully  out  of  their  pots,  and  if  you  can 
catch  a  sight  of  the  intruders  pick  them  out  with  a 
pointed  stick,  after  which  the  plants  may  be  put  back 
into  the  pots  again.  In  another  couple  of  months' 
time  the  plants  should  be  re-potted  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  old  soiL  shaken  from  them,  but  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  disturb  them  in  this  way  now. 

Crataegus  Pyracantha  is  the  name  of  the  shrub  you 
send  us,  Felix.  It  is,  as  you  say,  an  exceedingly  hand¬ 
some  plant,  and  a  very  conspicuous  object  on  many 
a  cottage  and  villa  wall  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
orange-scarlet  fruits  show  up  splendidly,  and  bang 
on  the  trees  for  a  long  time.  The  plant  is  hardy 
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foliage  is  handsome  in  winter.  A  large  bush  of  the 
tree  Lupin  (Lupinus  arboreus),6  ft.  high,  had  been 
killed  by  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter,  but  its  place 
was  filled  with  healthy  younger  specimens.  The 
Laurustinus  was  flowering  profusely.  Azalea  indica 
alba  and  A.  amoena  succeed  admirably  in  beds  of 
shrubbery,  and  flower  more  or  less  profusely  every 
year.  The  dwarf,  evergreen  bushes  of  Berberis 
Wallichi  were  still  beautifully  laden  with  their  dark 
berries. 

Rockery  and  Waterfalls. 

In  the  course  of  our  peregrinations  we  suddenly 
came  upon  a  fernery  in  the  goyle,  here  skirting  one 
side  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  confronting  us  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  place  in 
the  form  of  a  waterfall  (see  illustration)  fed  by  the 
natural  stream  above  mentioned.  The  rockwork  is 
bold  and  admirably  constructed,  while  the  waterfall 
constitutes  a  pleasing  surprise  to  those  who  come  upon 
it  unawares.  Winter  is  not  the  season  to  see 
the  Ferns  in  their  beauty,  but  the  evergreen 


Waterfall  and  Part  of  Rockwork  at  Bystock,  Exmouth. 


enough,  and  succeeds  very  well  in  suburban  districts, 
although  its  fruits  are  apt  to  become  grimy  through 
the  influence  of  the  smoke,  and  thus  to  lose  a  portion 
of  their  attractiveness. 

Pelargonium  Cuttings. — Can  Pelargonium  (Gera¬ 
nium)  and  Calceolaria  cuttings  be  struck  now,  and 
what  heat  will  they  require  ? — R.  B . 

Pelargonium  cuttings  may  be  put  in  at  any  time 
now, if  you  areableto  put  them  in  a  position  where  they 
will  be  near  the  glass  and  enjoy  a  temperature  of 
about  50°  Fahr.  by  night,  rising  to  55c  by  day.  The 
Calceolarias  also  will  strike  readily  enough  now  in  a 
cold  frame,  or  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse.  Plenty  of  sand  should  be  mixed  with 
the  soil,  and  the  cuttings  must  not  be  crowded 
together. 

- -*• - 

BYSTOCK,  DEVON. 

Near  the  southern  extremity  of  East  DevoD,  which 
lies  between  the  Otter  and  Exe,  and  about  midway 


establishment.  On  the  smoothly  shaven  and  sloping 
lawns  near  the  fine  old  mansion  we  noted  many  choice 
trees  and  shrubs  in  groups  and  isolated  singly.  The 
old  Camellia  alba  plena  was  plentifully  laden  with 
flower-buds,  which  will  expand  under  the  influence 
of  the  rising  temperature  in  spring.  Several  fine 
old  trees  of  the  Holly  Oak,  40  ft.  high,  and  branched 
to  the  ground,  made  a  striking  contrast  with  their 
sombre  leafage  against  the  soft  green  grass.  Two 
large  trees  of  Pinus  insignis,  cODing  freely,  arrested 
our  attention  on  account  of  their  bright  green  foliage 
and  deeply-corrugated  brown  bark.  One  of  them 
had  a  great  spread  of  branches,  and  its  enormous 
limbs  in  some  cases  were  resting  on  the  ground. 
The  species  is  well  adapted  for  maritime  and 
southern  situations  as  far  as  Britain  is  concerned. 
The  best  specimen  of  the  Cork  tree  (Quercus  Suber) 
that  we  have  seen  stands  isolated  upon  the  lawn 
here,  rising  to  a  height  of  40  ft.,  and  well  furnished 
with  evergreen  leaves.  The  stout  trunk  is  covered 
with  a  thick,  deeply-corrugated  layer  of  bark — the 


between  them,  Bystock,  Exmouth,  the  residence  of 
J.  P.  Bryce,  Esq.,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
slope  of  one  of  the  numerous,  low,  green  hills,  for 
which  the  county  is  justly  celebrated  in  Everitt’s 
“  Devonshire  Scenery.”  It  may  be  seen  from  certain 
points  of  the  highway  between  Exmouth  and  Bud- 
leigh  Salterton,  nestling  amoDgst  its  “  tall  ancestral  ” 
trees,  and  overlooking  the  valley  below.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  elevated  position  the  land  is  well  watered, 
and  a  small  stream  not  far  from  the  mansion  trickles 
down  a  goyle  or  glen,  on  the  slopes  of  which  and 
often  close  to  the  water  we  noticed  several  species 
of  British  Ferns  luxuriating,  including  the  common 
Polpody,  several  of  the  Buckler  Ferns,  and  the 
Hart's-tongue,  the  latter  with  fronds  18  in.  to  20  in. 
long. 

Pleasure  Grounds. 

On  reaching  the  place  recently  we  were  welcomed 
by  Mr.  W.  Swan,  the  courteous  gardener,  who  placed 
his  time  at  our  service  and  conducted  us  over  the 


virgin  cork  of  commerce.  Healthy  and  beautiful 
also  was  the  bluish  Retinospora  squarrosa,  about 
8  ft.  high. 

Trained  over  the  masonry  of  the  mansion,  a  large 
old  specimen  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  had  run 
up  to  a  great  height— in  fact  to  the  top  of  the  walls. 
Thousands  of  Roses  had  been  cut  from  it  during  the 
season  ;  but  the  mild  autumn  still  kept  it  growing, 
and  many  beautiful  buds  and  blooms  in  various 
stages  of  development  still  adorned  its  spiny 
branches.  Trim  specimens  of  Golden  Yews  skirted 
the  sides  of  one  of  the  main  walks  ;  and  on  the 
other  side  was  a  border  of  Violets  in  several  varieties 
that  must  be  highly  interesting  and  serviceable  in 
spring.  Large  clumps  of  Arundo  conspicua  still 
carried  their  flower  stems  that  are  so  conspicuous  in 
late  summer  and  early  autumn.  Elsewhere  were 
healthy  young  specimens  of  Sequoia  gigantea  and 
Araucaria  imbricata.  The  situation  seems  rather 
exposed  for  Cryptomeria  elegans,  though  the  bronzy 


sorts  were  still  conspicuous  amongst  the  rocks 
and  overhanging  the  pcols  of  water.  Amongst  them 
we  noticed  vigorous  plants  of  Aspidium  angulare, 
Polypodium  vulgare  Whitneyi,  Hart's-tongue,  and 
various  others,  but  time  and  daylight  prevented  us 
from  lingering.  Amongst  the  rocks  were  healthy 
bushes  of  Cytisus  scoparius  andreanus,  Cotoneaster 
microphylla  in  berry,  small  standard  Japanese 
Maples,  and  Pieris  floribuada  heavily  laden  with 
bloom.  Higher  up  we  came  upon  more  waterfalls 
or  cascades  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  producing  the 
pleasing  and  musical  sounds  of  running  water  so 
grateful  to  the  ear  on  a  sweltering  summer  day. 
Fine  bushes  of  Olearia  Haastii  above  the  rocks, 
stood  the  test  of  last  winter  better  than  the  Pontic 
Rhododendrons. 

Here  we  came  upon  a  large  cave  in  the  rocks  (see 
p.  317)  through  which  it  is  easy  to  pass  with  a  little 
caution  till  the  eye  gets  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light  •*  which  serves  to  show  the  darkness,” 
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Large  stalactites  hang  from  the  roof  and  stalagmites 
of  various  dimensions  rise  from  the  floor  of  the 
cavern.  In  some  cases  the  pendant  and  ascending 
bodies  meet  and  form  columns  strongly  resembling 
those  which  occur  in  caverns  under  natural  conditions. 
This  appearance  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  fresh 
calcareous  matter  oozing  and  dripping  through  and 
down  from  the  roof.  The  whole  of  these  rockeries, 
waterfalls  and  the  cavern  were  constructed  about 
eighteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  landscape 
gardener  to  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  opportunity  of  repro¬ 
ducing  the  accompanying  illustrations  of  the  principal 
waterfall,  the  cavern  and  surrounding  rockwork.  This 
was  one  of  Mr.  Meyer's  earliest  works  in  this  country . 

On  still  higher  ground  we  passed  several  ponds  at 
different  levels,  all  of  which  are  fed  in  succession  by 
the  same  stream,  but  come  into  sight  at  different 
places  as  if  disconnected.  Here  are  situated  the 
herbaceous  ground,  and  the  wild  garden  full  of 
Daffodils  planted  in  the  grass,  but  not  yet  con¬ 
spicuous.  Romneyi  Coulteri  thrives  and  flowers 
here  ;  and  Elaeagnus  pungens  variegata  looks  happy. 
A  Hornbeam  Avenue  with  the  trees  trained  over  the 
walk  in  the  form  of  an  arch  reminds  one  of  the 
■'  cradle  walk  ”  at  Hampton  Court. 

The  Glass  Houses. 

For  many  years  past  Bystock  has  been  notable  for 
the  culture  of  the  Granadilla — or  more  properly 
speaking,  one  of  the  Granadillas,  for  the  name  has 
been  applied  by  the  French  to  Passiflora  quad- 
rangularis,  P.  maliformis,  P.  laurifolia,  P.  incarnata, 
P.  edulis,  and  other  species  with  edible  fruits.  The 
Bystock  plant  is  P.  alata,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
P.  quadrangularis,  and  bears  dark  green  fruits  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  Lemon,  and  change  to  a 
violet  hue  at  maturity.  The  fruits  have  a  thick 
fleshy  rind,  but  the  edible  portion  consists  of  an  aril 
surrounding  the  seeds,  and  which  becomes  pulpy 
when  mature.  This  pulp  is  juicy,  deliciously  sweet, 
and  pleasantly  acidulated  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that  it  should  be  esteemed  and  utilised  for  dessert 
purposes.  The  plant  is  trained  along  the  roof  of  a 
house  near  the  glass,  and  keeps  ripening  its  fruits 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Doubtlessly  some  of 
them  are  still  hanging.  They  are  sent  to  the  family 
while  staying  in  the  south  of  France.  The  body  of 
the  house  after  Christmas  was  gay  with  batches  of 
floriferous  plants  of  Gesnera  fulgens,  with  cinnabar 
and  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  crimson  internally. 
Calanthe  Veitchi  was  still  very  gay. 

We  passed  from  thence  into  the  Cypripedium 
house,  gay  with  seedlings  of  C.  spicerianum  and 
hybrids  of  the  C.  leeanum  type.  The  upper  sepal 
in  the  latter  case  varied  from  almost  spotless  white 
to  specimens  with  the  richness  and  extent  of  spotting 
found  in  C.  1.  superbum  and  C.  1.  masereelianum.  C. 
pitcherianum  was  also  in  fine  form,  as  were  forms 
obtained  by  hybridising  C.  Boxallii  and  C.  insigne 
Maulei.  Mr.  Swan  has  for  many  years  been  an  expert 
at  Orchid  culture.  The  dorsal  sepal  of  one  hybrid  was 
very  broad  and  nearly  flat.  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis 
schroderianum  was  flowering  in  pans  suspended 
from  the  roof.  A  very  fine  variety  of  D.  bigibbum 
with  dark  purple  flowers  was  veil  bloomed,  and 
very  conspicuous  amidst  its  surroundings.  Some 
stove  plants  were  also  noticeable  here,  particularly 
Episcia  fulgens  and  Pellionia  pulchra  suspended  from 
the  roof  in  pans.  Ixoras  were  also  well  treated,  and 
various  table  plants  were  grown  in  quantity. 

Pineapples  are  grown  to  some  extent  and  we  noted 
a  batch  of  young  plants  in  a  house  largely  used  for 
propagating  purposes.  A  batch  of  Hippeastrums 
was  coming  into  flower,  and  Bouvardias  were  still  in 
good  condition.  A  large  batch  of  Cypripedium 
insigne  was  laden  with  bloom  and  constituted  a  lead¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  house.  Every  plant  was  a 
specimen  in  itself,  bearing  many  flowers.  A  batch  of 
Cyclamen  was  also  in  full  bloom,  and  in  another  part 
of  the  house  were  the  seedlings  coming  on  for  next 
winter's  display.  The  next  house  we  entered  was  a 
cool  one  and  here  was  a  charming  and  attractive 
show  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Chinese  Primulas,  and 
Cinerarias  all  of  good  strains.  The  refined  flowers 
of  Carnation  Germania  also  drew  our  attention  with 
their  beautiful  yellow  colour.  The  most  unique 
feature  of  the  house  was  a  large  group  of  Freesia 
refracta  alba,  filling  the  air  with  its  delicious  aroma. 
They  had  been  in  bloom  for  a  month  previous  to  our 
visit.  The  low-roofed  lean-to  house  suited  their  re¬ 
quirements  admirably  in  the  matter  of  light.  A 
*emainder  of  the  Chrysanthemums  was  still  in  bloom 


in  another  house  and  along  with  them  were  two  huge 
and  well-grown  plants  of  Farfugium  grande. 

Passing  to  another  part  of  the  grounds  we  came 
upon  a  fine  range  of  houses  of  quite  a  different  style 
and  intended  for  the  growth  of  taller  plants.  The 
roof  of  the  Rose  house  was  covered  with  fine  plants 
of  Marechal  Niel.  A  very  tall-stemmed  Phyllocactus 
grandifolius  was  both  curious  and  conspicuous. 
Here  also  were  splendidly-grown  plants  of  Dendro¬ 
bium  nobileaad  D.  formosum  giganteum,  the  latter  in 
bloom.  As  twilight  was  falling  heavily  we  had  to 
pass  on  rapidly,  and  in  the  next  compartment  noticed 
well-grown  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  &c.  Tomatos  were 
still  fruiting  against  the  glass.  A  lofty  house  con¬ 
tained  fruiting  specimens  of  the  Plaintain  (Musa 
paradisiaca)  and  also  the  dwarfer  M.  Cavendishi. 
Here  also  was  a  tall  specimen  of  the  Avocado  Pear. 
(Persea  gratissima).  A  Rose  corridor  followed  next 
and  contained  some  very  tall  plants  of  Ficus  elastica. 
A  house  of  Bananas  and  Plaintains  again  followed  to 
match  the  previous  one.  The  suckers  of  Musa 
Cavendishi  produce  fruit  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months. 

A  house,  devoted  to  Melons  and  Cucumbers  in 
summer,  was  filled  with  a  collection  of  stove  plants 
including  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Gardenias,  Taberna- 
montanas,  and  Acalyphas,  all  in  clean,  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  In  the  next  division  hundreds  of  flowers  are 
cut  from  a  fine  specimen  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni 
during  summer.  The  Peach  house  was  resting,  and 
contained  large  trees  trained  upon  the  roof,  and  a 
collection  of  Fig  trees  in  pots.  A  batch  of  Marguerites 
in  pots  was  in  full  bloom.  A  large  tree  of  Photinia 
(Eriobotrya)  japonica  upon  a  wall  testified  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate.  The  night  scented  Tobacco 
springs  up  from  the  roots  in  spring  as  freely  as 
Radishes.  We  had  ample  evidence  of  Mr.  Swan's 
responsibilities  and  the  results  do  him  credit. 

- - 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 


Cool  Conservatory. 

This  ought  to  be  looking  pretty  gay  just  now  if  the 
pits  and  frames  in  the  forcing  department  have  been 
made  proper  use  of.  Many  of  the  forced  subjects — 
as,  for  instance,  Hyacinths  and  Freesias — are  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  rather  strong  perfume,  and  thus  the 
house  is  apt  to  get  rather  stuffy  if  sufficient  attention  is 
not  paid  to  ventilation.  The  bottom  ventilators  should, 
therefore,  only  be  closed  during  very  cold  weather, 
and  the  top  lights  may  be  opened  a  little  way  as  long 
as  it  is  as  mild  as  it  has  been  of  late.  A  temperature 
of  from  43°  to  45°  by  night  should  be  maintained, 
rising  to  50°  by  day.  Warmer  than  this  the  con¬ 
servatory  should  not  be  kept,  or  the  flowers  will  not 
last  very  long.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  suffered  to  decline  too  low  damp  will  step  in 
and  play  havoc  in  all  directions. 

Cleanliness. — At  no  part  of  the  year  are  dead  or 
yellow  leaves  sightly  to  look  upon,  and  hence  a  con¬ 
servatory  that  is  to  look  really  well  must  be  kept 
entirely  free  from  them  at  all  times,  more  especially 
during  the  winter  months.  Good  plants  are  none 
too  plentiful  now,  certainly  not  numerous  enough  to 
admit  of  their  appearance  being  spoiled  by 
neglect. 

Camellias. — These  will  now  need  to  be  pretty 
liberally  treated  with  regard  to  manure  water,  more 
especially  where  the  plants  are  carrying  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  buds.  The  sponging  of  the  leaves  on  those 
plants  which  have  not  hitherto  been  attended  to 
must  be  forwarded  with  all  speed.  In  establishments 
where  a  great  many  Camellias  are  grown,  their  clean¬ 
ing  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  programme 
of  work  for  the  winter,  as  it  is  an  operation  that 
cannot  be  unduly  hurried  except  at  the  expense  of 
many  of  the  buds. 

Lachenalias  are  most  showy  flowers  when  pro¬ 
perly  grown,  either  for  pots  or  hanging  baskets.  As 
soon  as  the  flower  scapes  begin  to  appear,  weak 
solutions  of  guano  or  Clay's  Fertiliser  may  be  given. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  feed  them  much  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  the  flower  scapes,  otherwise  the 
foliage  becomes  too  gross  and  rank. 


Seldom,  indeed,  is  it  that  a  more  favourable  season 
falls  to  our  lot  for  the  furthering  of  outdoor  opera¬ 
tions.  Scarcely  a  break  of  any  kind  has  occurred, 


with  the  exception  of  a  few  wet  days,  which,  upon 
wet  land,  would  be  somewhat  of  a  hindrance.  The 
pruning  of  standard  trees,  and  the  nailing  and  tying 
of  wall  subjects  must  be  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  for  the  buds  will  be  sure  to  break  soon  this 
year,  owing  to  the  mild  weather,  unless  we  get  a 
reminder  in  the  way  of  frost  and  snow  that  winter's 
reign  is  not  yet  ended  for  the  season. 

Cuttings  of  Gooseberries  may  be  selected  now 
from  amongst  the  prunings.  They  should  be  about 
9  in.  in  length,  although  all  the  buds  borne  by  the 
lower  6  in.  of  stem  must  be  picked  out.  The  cut¬ 
tings  may  be  tied  in  bundles  and  laid  in  by  the  heels 
in  an  odd  corner  until  time  can  be  found  to  put 
them  in  properly. 

Standard  Apple  trees  in  Orchards. — Although 
nothing  like  a  liberal  use  of  the  pruning  knife  or 
saw  is  needed  in  dealing  with  these,  the  trees  should 
be  looked  over  each  year,  and  any  cross  branches  or 
those  of  too  gross-growing  a  character  removed, 
together  with  any  dead  ones  that  may  be  present. 
In  some  rural  districts,  trees  of  this  kind  are  never 
touched  until  a  little  firewood  is  needed,  and  then 
the  pole  of  the  axe  is  as  often  as  not  the  operating 
medium. 

Prunings  of  all  kinds  should  be  removed  to  the 
rubbish  heap  as  soon  as  possible  and  burnt  out  of  the 
way,  for  it  savours  somewhat  of  untidiness  to  allow 
them  to  lay  about  in  everyone’s  way — an  encumbrance 
for  which  there  is  no  excuse. 

Wet  or  snowy  days,  if  such  should  chance  to 
visit  us,  may  be  profitably  occupied  in  the  preparing 
of  shreds,  nails,  etc.,  or  the  sharpening  of  tools  in 
readiness  for  the  next  favourable  opportunity  of 
using  the  same. 


FRUIT  UNUER  GLASS. 


Vines. — The  earliest  pot  vines  will  now  be  in  flower, 
and  a  little  difference  in  the  treatment  given  them 
will  be  necessary.  The  temperature  should  be  raised 
to  about  63°  Fahr.  by  night.  The  atmosphere  must 
also  be  kept  very  much  drier  than  hitherto,  so  as  to 
favour  the  dispersal  of  the  pollen,  and  thus  to 
obtain  a  more  even  "set.”  A  light  tap  given  to  the 
rods  in  the  middle  of  the  day  will  also  assist  in  this. 
A  damping  down  must  of  course  be  occasionally 
given,  in  order  to  prevent  the  atmosphere  from 
becoming  too  parched,  as  this  would  only  favour  the 
appearance  of  red  spider.  As  soon  as  the  berries 
have  set  and  begun  to  swell  nicely,  thinning  must  be 
commenced,  for  when  the  berries  are  allowed  to  get 
even  as  large  as  Peas  before  the  scissors  are  set  to 
work  there  is  far  more  danger  of  "  pricking.”  All 
growths  should  be  stopped  at  two  or  three  nodes 
beyond  the  bunch,  thus  throwing  all  the  energies 
of  the  plants  into  the  work  of  swelling  the  fruit. 

Early  Permanent  Vinery. — The  temperature 
here  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  57°  by  night, 
and  should  be  kept  gradually  on  the  rise,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  month  it  will  stand  at  about  6o°. 
The  borders  will  need  careful  attending  to, 
particularly  if  these  are  outside  the  house.  In  this 
case  it  is  advisable  to  put  a  good  layer  of  short  stable 
litter  upon  those  belonging  to  the  houses  that  are 
being  forced,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  a  foot.  This 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  adding  nutriment  to  the 
soil  as  well  as  serving  for  protection.  The  watering 
of  inside  borders  will  now  need  looking  to,  as  it  may 
very  well  happen  that,  during  the  long  period  when 
but  little  has  been  given,  parts  of  them  have  got 
rather  dry.  This  must  be  remedied  without  delay. 
Sufficient  hot  water  must  be  put  into  the  tanks  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  a  point  equal 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house — in  this  case 
about  6o°  Fahr. 

Figs. — Plants  in  pots  which  were  put  into  the 
early  vinery  towards  the  end  of  December  will  now 
be  fairly  well  advanced.  The  fermenting  material  in 
which  the  pots  are  plunged  must  be  carefully  watched 
to  see  that  it  does  not  run  up  much  above  70°  Fahr. 
in  temperature.  A  steady  bottom  heat  should  be 
aimed  at,  and  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  heat 
declines  to  any  extent,  some  fresh  material  may  be 
mixed  with  the  old.  The  syringe  may  be  kept  at 
work  among  them  regularly. 

Planted  out  trees.— The  temperature  of  the 
early  house  which  was  started  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  at  50°  by  night  rising  to  55°  by  day, 
will  have  been  raised  by  gradual  stages  during  the 
past  few  weeks  until  it  has  reached  6o°  by  night, 
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rising  to  65°  by  day.  Air  may  be  given  as  soon  as 
the  thermometer  reaches  this,  but  must  be  taken  off 
early  in  the  day.  In  fact,  the  house  should  be  shut 
up  not  later  than  2  p.m.,  in  order  to  imprison  part  of 
the  sun’s  heat.  SyriDging  will,  of  course,  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  same  time.  As  the  Fig  always 
produces  more  satisfactory  crops  when  the  roots 
have  a  rather  confined  run,  they  will  soon  exhaust 
the  supply  of  water  in  the  soil  when  they  are  active, 
and  thus  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  suffer  for  lack.  Only  clear  water  must  be 
given,  however,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  the  application 
of  stimulants  only  favours  the  production  of  over- 
luxuriant  growth  at  the  expense,  usually,  of  the 
cropping  qualities  of  the  trees. 

Later  Houses. — The  pruning  and  cleaning  of  the 
trees  in  these  must  be  pushed  forward  as  expe¬ 
ditiously  as  possible  if  press  of  work  has  prevented 
their  being  attended  to  before.  The  branches  should 
be  washed  once  or  twice  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst 
Compound,  three  or  four  ounces  of  it  dissolved  in 
tepid  warm  water,  making  an  excellent  wash.  As 
the  wood  will  be  likely  to  swell  considerably  during 
the  course  of  the  coming  season  the  ties  must  on  no 
account  be  made  too  tight,  otherwise  they  will  have 
to  be  gone  over  and  loosened  presently. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  trees  in  the 
early  house  will  now  be  expanding  their  flowers 
pretty  freely,  and  the  syringe  will  have  been,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  laid  by  for  a  while.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  must  be  kept  a  great  deal  drier  than  it  has 
been  up  to  the  present.  The  temperature  during  the 
night  may  now  range  from  530  to  55°,  rising  to  65°  by 
day.  A  little  air  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the 
thermometer  stands  over  6o°,  although  draughts 
must  in  all  cases  be  avoided.  The  trees  must  be 
gone  over  daily  between  the  hours  of  12  noon  and 
2  p.m.,  and  the  expanded  flowers  lightly  brushed 
over.  A  camel’s-hair  brush  is  as  good  as  anything 
for  pollenising  purposes,  as  it  is  soft  and  light,  and 
thus  in  experienced  hands  the  transference  of  pollen 
from  the  anthers  to  the  stigma  may  be  effected 
without  the  bruising  of  the  latter,  which  is  so 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  immature  fruit.  As 
soon  as  the  trees  have  set  their  fruit  the  morning  and 
evening  syringings  may  be  again  commenced.  Dis¬ 
budding  may  also  be  started  at  a  fairly  early  date,  as 
it  can  soon  be  seen  which  shoots  are  going  to  prove 
superfluous.  It  is  not  wise  to  allow  the  young 
growths  to  reach  an  advanced  state  and  then  to 
remove  a  large  number  of  them  all  at  once.  This  is 
sure  to  result  in  a  serious  check  to  the  tree  that  is 
treated,  or  rather  mistreated,  thus. 

Succession  House. — The  present  is  a  very  good 
time  for  starting  a  succession  house.  The  trees  will 
have  been  pruned,  cleaned,  and  tied,  and  the  borders 
put  to  rights  previously.  For  the  first  week  or  two 
the  thermometer  may  be  kept  up  to  about  450  by 
night,  rising  to  a  little  over  50°  during  the  day  with 
air.  Syringe  as  usual  night  and  morning  until  the 
trees  are  in  flower. 

Strawberries. — As  soon  as  the-  plants  composing 
the  earliest  batch  are  in  bloom,  the  pollenising 
brush  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  assisting 
the  flowers  to  set  well.  Do  not  be  too  premature 
in  the  use  of  artificial  stimulants,  as  if  these  are 
given  at  a  too  early  stage  they,  combined  with  the 
use  of  the  artificial  heat  and  the  scarcity  of  light,  only 
induce  the  production  of  soft  leaf  tissues,  weakly 
stems  and  flower  scapes,  and  inferior  fruit.  The  use 
of  the  syringe  is  an  important  item  in  the  programme, 
as  it  is  only  by  its  regular  employment  that  the  great 
pest  of  the  Strawberry,  viz.,  red  spider — can  be  kept 
down. 

Succession  batches  of  plants  must  be  introduced 
into  heat  as  required.  If  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of 
pit-room  to  accommodate  them,  shelves  in  vineries  or 
Peach  houses  that  are  being  started  may  be  utilised 
with  the  best  of  results,  for  in  such  places  the  plants 
get  the  moist  atmosphere  and  steady  temperature 
that  they  love.  It  is  true  that  the  Strawberry  will 
bear  forcing  fairly  well,  but  the  more  gradually  the 
plants  are  brought  on,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages, 
the  better  will  be  the  results. 

Melons.— The  material  for  making  up  a  bed  to 
accommodate  these  must  be  prepared  without  delay. 
A  mixture  of  stable  litter  and  leaves  of  the  late 
season’s  gathering  gives  the  best  results,  as  the 
fiercer  but  less  lasting  heat  of  the  one  is  tempered, 
and  rendered  more  lasting  by  the  other.  The  mix¬ 
ture  will  require  to  be  well  turned  twice  or  thrice 
before  using,  allowing' three  days  or  thereabouts  to 


elapse  between  each  separate  turning.  In  making 
up  the  bed  the  fermenting  matter  must  be  trodden 
as  firmly  as  possible,  to  allow  for  subsequent  shrink¬ 
ing  ;  otherwise  the  plants  will  be  much  farther  re¬ 
moved  from  the  glass  than  is  good  for  them. 

Seed  may  be  sown  at  once  Small  thumb  pots 
should  be  used,  a  single  seed  being  placed  in  each. 
A  bottom  heat  of  70°  Fahr.,  and  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  70°,  will  be  necessary  to  insure 
prompt  germination.  When  the  plants  are  through 
the  soil  the  watering  must  be  carefully  performed, 
and  always  in  the  mornings.  The  water  should  be 
soft,  if  possible,  and  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
atmosphere  with  which  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are 
in  direct  contact. — A.  S.  G. 

- -j- - 

THE  ORCHID  HOISES. 


The  Weather. — So  mild  is  it  at  the  time  of  writing 
that  but  for  past  experience  one  would  almost  be 
tempted  to  get  on  with  the  potting  of  various  sub¬ 
jects  which  appear  by  their  activity  to  be  quite 
ready  for  a  shift.  But  so  changeable  is  our 
climate  that  perhaps  before  this  is  in  print  we  might, 
but  for  the  hot  water  appliances,  be  at  the  mercy  of 
Jack  Frost. 

Disas. — There  are  some  Orchids  that  may  be  seen 
to  forthwith,  of  which  Disas  are  some  of  the  best. 
They  might  justly  be  termed  greenhouse  Orchids, 
and  should  be  grown  by  everyone  that  owns  a  green¬ 
house.  When  well  grown  they  increase  rapidly,  so 
that  with  a  few  plants  to  start  with  one  might 
easily  work  up  a  stock  for  themselves  in  a  few 
seasons.  They  are  best  grown  in  pans,  which 
require  to  be  well  drained,  as  they  are  great  lovers  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  when  growing. 

Compost. — This  should  consist  of  good  peat  with 
the  fine  particles  left  in,  with  bits  of  sandstone, 
sphagnum  moss,  and  a  little  well-rotted  cow  manure, 
but  no  leaf  mould,  as  they  do  not  do  well  in  this. 
Everything  being  ready,  carefully  turn  them  out, 
and  if  the  stock  is  to  be  increased  the  small  suckers 
may  be  taken  off  as  the  work  proceeds.  At  this 
early  stage  you  can,  with  a  little  experience,  tell  the 
flowering  growths,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  make  up 
a  good  pan  or  two,  which  will  be  much  admired 
when  in  bloom. 

Watering. — If  the  compost  at  the  time  of  potting 
be  moderately  moist,  as  it  should  be,  no  water  will 
be  required,  other  than  what  is  supplied  by  syringing 
overhead  on  bright  days,  until  they  have  made  a  good 
start,  when  they  will  require  liberal  trealment. 

Position. — There  is  no  better  place  for  the  plants 
during  winter  than  the  cool  end  of  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  where  they  should  be  accommodated 
with  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  to  stand  on.  This  prevents 
them  from  becoming  unduly  dry.  When  fire  heat  is 
used  here  they  may  remain  until  such  times  when  a 
cold  frame  would  be  preferable,  which  with  us  is 
usually  at  the  end  of  March.  Here  they  remain 
until  in  flower,  which,  if  all  has  gone  well,  will  be 
about  July.  They  require  shading  during  bright 
sunshine,  and  plenty  of  moisture  about  the  walls  to 
do  them  well.  The  lights  may  be  removed  at  night 
on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Insects. — Green  fly,  thrip,  and  red  spider  attacks 
them,  but  not  very  often  if  the  atmosphere  is  kept 
sufficiently  moist.  One  or  two  dippings  in  tobacco 
water  during  the  early  spring  will  generally  serve 
to  keep  these  pests  in  check. 

Temperatures. — Very  little  fire  is  required  to 
keep  the  temperatures  right  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  care  must  be  exercised,  or  they  will  range 
higher  than  is  needful  thus  early  in  the  new  year. 
— C. 

- -a- - 

(§  leanings  pjom  fh$  UDorlfc 
uf  Science 

The  genus  Vanilla — At  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society  on  December  iyth,  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe,  of  Kew, 
gave  an  abstract  of  a  paper  entitled  “A  Revision  of 
the  Genus  Vanilla,"  in  which  some  fifty  species  were 
enumerated,  seventeen  of  which  were  described  as 
new,  though  five  of  them  had  been  previously  con¬ 
fused  with  older  forms.  The  plants  in  this  genus 
were  described  as  tall  forest  climbers,  some  of  them 
leafless,  found  almost  fhfoughout  the  tropics,  though 


generally  somewhat  local  in  their  distribution.  Of  the 
species  described,  twenty-nine  were  Amercan,  eleven 
Asiatic,  and  ten  African.  Six  of  the  American 
species  were  stated  to  have  aromatic  fruits,  and 
three  are  well  known  in  commerce,  although  only  one 
of  them,  Vanilla  planifolia  (often  confused  with  other 
species),  is  largely  cultivated  as  an  economic  plant. 
Mr.  Rolfe  gave  an  account  of  the  morphology  and 
mode  of  fertilisation  of  the  genus,  its  affinities  and 
geographical  distribution,  and  an  enumeration  of  the 
species  with  descriptions  As-  indicating  a  still 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  genus,  he  remarked  that 
it  was  even  now  uncertain  to  what  species  the 
Peruvian  plant  with  aromatic  fruits  belonged,  which 
was  noticed  by  Humboldt  more  than  eighty  years 
ago.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
carefully-made  drawings. 

Ants  as  cultivators. — For  some  time  past  it  has 
been  recorded  by  Belt  and  Moller  that  certain  ants 
in  Central  America  and  Brazil  cut  down  and  collect 
pieces  of  leaves  in  their  nests  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  fungi.  Whether  they  do  this  on  purpose 
may  remain  an  open  question,  but  that  they  do 
collect  leaves,  or  such  portions  of  them  as  they  can 
readily  carry  away,  is  readily  granted,  and  that  the 
fungi  which  grow  upon  them  are  eaten  by  the  ants. 
From  this  point  of  view  certain  naturalists  look  upon 
the  ants  as  gardeners.  Mr.  Swingle  has  noticed  that 
a  similar  custom  prevails  in  colonies  of  Atta  tardi- 
grada  near  Washington,  and  possibly  similar  habits 
may  yet  be  discovered  amongst  other  species  of  ants 
when  the  observations  of  naturalists  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

Bush  fires  in  Australia. — Our  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  descriptions  of  forest  fires  in 
America,  and  when  a  “  bush  fire  ”  is  spoken  of  in 
Australia  it  practically  means  the  same  thing.  Now, 
this  is  just  what  occurred  in  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales  in  September  last,  which  corresponds 
to  winter  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Drought  had 
never  been  so  severe  in  the  memory  of  the  white 
inhabitants.  Tne  result  was  that  fires  broke  out 
here  and  there  until  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles, 
or  something  like  it.  was  involved.  Bush,  copseland. 
grass,  and  forest  all  came  under  the  devastating 
influence  of  the  fire.  Giant  trees  of  200  ft.  in  height 
or  more,  caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  top  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  first  100  ft.  of  the  trunk 
might  be  bare  of  branches.  The  Eucolypti  or  gum 
trees  burn  like  pitch  so  that  they  can  get  totally 
destroyed  by  these  bush  fires.  Needless  to  say  the 
pasture  has  all  been  destroyed  within  the  range  of 
these  fires  so  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
fodder,  and  cattle  and  sheep  were  dying  wholesale. 
Towns  and  villages  were  often  under  danger. 
Streams  in  many  cases  had  dried  up  under  the 
influence  of  the  drought  so  that  gardening  in  many 
cases  had  to  be  carried  on  under  great  difficulties. 
Fruit  trees  had  nevertheless  blossomed  profusely  ;  but 
unless  rain  should  intervene,  the  prospects  were  that 
the  fruit  crop  would  be  diminished  or  an  entire 
failure.  Vegetables  were  scarce  and  poor  for  the 
reason  already  given,  for  the  soil  was  dust-dry.  Those 
who  kept  bees  found  that  the  stores  of  honey  were 
good,  as  the  bees  managed  to  find  nectar-yielding 
flowers  notwithstanding  the  drought..  The  winter, 
such  as  it  is  there,  had  been  severe  although  dry, 
and  the  bees  remained  active  throughout.  Orchards 
of  groves  of  Orange  trees  constitlite  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  crop  in  the  districts  affected  by  the 
fires.  v 

Coloured  Lights  and  Vegetation. — The  re¬ 
markable  influence  of  different  coloured  lights  on 
vegetation  has  induced  M.  Zacharewicz,  Professor 
of  Agriculture  at  Vaucluse,  to  cultivate  Strawberries 
under  variously-hued  glass.  The  following  are  the 
results  : — Ordinary  glass  gave  the  best  and  earliest 
fruits.  Under  orange  glass  the  Strawberry  leaves 
grew  so  disproportionately  that  the  size,  quantity, 
and  earliness  of  the  fruit  were  injured.  Finally, 
violet  glass  gave  more  berries  ;  but  they  were  small, 
inferior  in  quality,  and  late.  Accordingly,  it  would 
seem  that  to  far  as  this  delectable  product  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nature  cannot  be  improved  upon. 


New  Homes  in  the  “Sunshine  State’’  of  America.- 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years’  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year. 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesllla  Val  e.y  Irrigation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W 
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Hardening  §|  iscellany. 

LUCULIA  G RATISSIMA. 

A  young  but  vigorous  specimen  of  the  above  is  at 
the  time  of  writing  illustrating  to  visitors  to  the 
greenhouse  at  Kew  the  manifold  good  qualities  of 
which  this  superb  greenhouse  subject  is  possessed. 
The  flowers  are  rather  fleshy  in  texture,  very  sweet 
scented,  and  of  a  delicate  rose  colour.  They  are 
produced  in  large,  terminal,  and  many-flowered 
cymes,  that  present  a  most  imposing  appearance.  In 
fact  no  grander  object  can  be  found  for  the  conserva¬ 
tory  than  one  of  these  plants  bearing  several  of  these 
huge  inflorescences.  It  succeeds  very  well  under 
anything  like  ordinary  care  in  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat  with  silver  sand. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  either  by  seeds  or  by 
cuttings  composed  of  the  young  shoots  taken  about 
the  beginning  of  June.  These  latter  must  be  given  a 
slight  bottom  heat  and  kept  closely  covered  with  a 
bell-glass,  otherwise  some  disappointment  will  be 
sustained  in  their  refusing  to  root.  In  any  case  they 
are  difficult  subjects  to  deal  with.  Imported  seeds 
germinate  readily  enough  if  sown  in  light  porous  soil 
in  a  gentle  heat.  Although  seedlings  grow  away 
well  enough,  however,  several  years  usually  elapse 
before  they  will  condescend  to  flower. 

CUNNINGHAM  S  BEECH. 

Those  who  are  only  acquainted  with  our  native 
Beech  would  hardly  recognise  Fagus  Cunninghamii 
as  a  Beech  at  all ;  it  is  so  different  in  outward 
appearance,  and  somewhat  different  botanically 
from  F.  sylvatica.  The  leaves  are  very  small, 
deltoid,  leathery  evergreen,  and  unequally  toothed. 
They  may,  in  fact,  be  compared  to  those  of  Azara 
microphylla  as  seen  at  the  present  time.  A  beautiful 
and  shapely  tree  of  it,  about  30  ft.  high,  may  be  seen 
in  the  Arboretum  at  Bicton,  East  Devon.  Even  at 
this  dull  season  of  the  year  it  stands  out  very  promi¬ 
nently  amongst  the  deciduous  trees,  including  the 
other  kinds  of  Beeches,  common  and  uncommon  in 
that  fine  collection.  The  small  size  of  the  leaves 
might  permit  us  to  compare  the  tree  to  a  Box,  but 
the  dark  green  hue  of  the  same  forbids  us  to  make 
that  comparison.  The  tree  was  introduced  in  1843 
from  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  and  possibly  also  from 
New  Zealand,  as  recorded  in  books.  It  is  stated  to 
be  half  hardy  ;  but  it  may  certainly  be  regarded  as 
perfectly  hardy  in  Devon,  judging  from  the  health 
of  the  fine  tree  which  stood  out  all  last  winter 
apparently  entirely  unharmed.  Loudon  states  that 
the  wood  is  valuable  and  close  grained,  but  for 
what  purpose  it  may  be  used  he  does  not  say.  As 
an  ornamental  tree,  however,  its  utility  cannot  be 
gainsaid — in  those  districts,  at  least,  where  it  will 
thrive  as  it  has  done  at  Bicton. 

EIliEY  DEAJlE. 

By  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths. 

[All  rights  reserved.) 

CHAPTER  VI.— Concluded. 

The  Proposal. 

Dr.  Curum  was  pacing  up  and  down  impatiently, 
mopping  his  face  and  looking  the  reverse  of  amiable. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are  at  last  !  I  really  began  to 
think  you  would  never  come.  You  have  kept  me 
waiting  a  long  time — a  very  long  time  ;  and  my  time 
is  valuable  you  know — very  valuable.  But  sit  down, 
my  dear,  sit  down.  You  are  looking  better ;  got 
quite  a  colour  I  declare.  But  to  come  to  business. 
Lady  Bewdley  tells  me  that  she  will  not  require  you 
after  the  end  of  next  month.  Now  I  do  not  suppose 
you  have  anything  else  in  view  ;  so  I  think  we  might 
come  to  terms.” 

“  In  what  way,  Doctor  ?  ”  asked  Eiley. 

“Give  me  time,  my  dear;  give  me  time,”  cried 
the  Doctor.  "  You  was  not  in  such  a  hurry  just  now 
when  I  was  waiting  for  you.  Well,  the  fact  is  I  am 
not  quite  so  young  as  I  was,  and  I  get  laid  up 
occasionally  with  bronchitis.  I  have  a  working 
housekeeper  who  attends  to  me,  but  she  is  so  dread¬ 
fully  rough— dreadfully  rough  !  If  I  want  a  plaster 
she  either  puts  it  on  quite  cold,  or  so  hot  it  burns 
the  skin  off  me.  Then  she  will  persist  in  making- 
in  making  my  gruel  with  Onions— things  I  detest — 
simply  detest !  She  is  so  very  careless  too — very  ; 
one  night  she  gave  me  my  beef  tea  in  a  feeding  cup 
and  I  was  nearly  choked  with  a  great  blackbeetle 


which  came  out  of  the  spout.  Another  time  I  sent 
my  hot-water  bottle  down  to  be  re-warmed ;  she  put 
it  on  the  heated  stove  and  when  she  went  some  little 
time  later  to  fetch  it  there  was  nothing  but  the  brass 
screw  left  !  Fancy  that,  my  dear  !  ” 

“In  what  way  can  I  be  of  use?”  interrupted 
Eiley,  getting  rather  tired  of  listening  to  the  Doctor’s 
list  of  grievances. 

"I’m  coming  to  that,  my  dear;  I'm  coming  to 
that.  Do  not  get  impatient,  please.  Well,  I  have 
observed  the  way  in  which  you  attended  to  Lady 
Bewdley  during  her  illness,  and  I  quite  approve  of 
your  style — quite.  So  I  th - ” 

"Excuse  me,  Doctor,"  interrupted  Eiley  again. 
"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  really  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  occupy  the  post  of  nurse  again  ;  it  is  too 
trying  to  my  health,  and,  as  I  told  you  upon  a  former 
occasion,  I  am  an  artist,  not  a  nurse.” 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear !  ’  exclaimed  the  fat  little  man, 
mopping  his  head  angrily.  "How  you  do  talk! 
You  will  not  let  me  get  in  a  word  edgewise !  I  did 
not  ask  you  to  be  a  nurse,  did  I  ?  No.  I  am  going 
to  do  you  a  great  honour,  my  dear.  I’m  going  to 
make  you  Mrs.  Curum  ! — Mrs.  Curum  !  No,  do  not 
thank  me,  my  dear,”  seeing  Eiley  about  to  speak. 
“  Do  not  thank  me.  You  will  be  able  to  do  many 
little  things  in  the  shape  of  attending  to  my  com¬ 
forts,  keeping  down  the  household  expenses,  and  so 
on,  to  make  up  a  little  for  the  sacrifice  I  am  making 
on  your  behalf.  Of  course,  as  you  must  see,  I  am 
distinctly  throwing  myself  away  in  marrying  you. 
In  my  position  I  could  marry  anyone — anyone  ; 
even  Lady  Bewdley  herself  if  I  felt  so  disposed." 

“  I  should  be  sorry  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Lady 
Bewdley’s  attaining  such  a  lofty  position,”  said 
Eiley,  sarcastically. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  of  course.  But  I  should 
never  marry  her  ladyship— never  !  She  is  not  my 
style  ;  too  lackadaisical  altogether.  I  saw  she  was 
very  disappointed  when  I  told  her  I  intended  marry¬ 
ing  you.  I  felt  sorry  for  her,  poor  thing,  but  I 
never  paid  her  any  marked  attention,  so  it 
was  foolish  of  her  to  fall  in  love  with  me — very 
foolish.  Well,  now,  my  dear,  which  day  shall  it  be  ? 
I  think  the  fifteenth  of  next  month  will  suit  me  ; 
that  will  be  three  weeks  and  three  days  from  the 
present  time.  Yes,  that  will  suit  me  exactly — 
exactly." 

Eiley's  large  brown  eyes  were  fixed  full  upon  the 
Doctor's  fat,  round,  oily-looking  face  as  he  was 
speaking  ;  the  expression  in  them  would  have  been 
anything  but  encouraging  to  a  man  with  the  least 
perception.  There  was  a  mocking  ring  in  her  voice 
as  she  replied  slowly — “  Really,  Doctor,  your  offer  is 
quite  overpowering  !  You  honour  me  too  much.  I 
cannot  possibly  allow  you  to  make  so  great  a 
sacrifice  of  yourself  on  my  behalf." 

She  was  about  to  rise  from  her  chair  when  the 
Doctor  prevented  her.  "  Fiddlesticks,  my  dear, 
fiddlesticks !  If  I  am  contented  to  throw  myself 
away  that  is  my  business.  As  I  have  already  said, 
you  must  try  to  make  up  for  it  afterwards.  So  that 
is  settled.  I  will  make  you  Mrs.  Curum  on  the 
fifteenth  of  next  month.” 

“  You  mistake,  Doctor."  Eiley  rose  as  she  spoke, 
looking  very  tall  and  graceful  in  the  long  silvery- 
gray  gown  she  was  wearing,  as  she  looked  coldly 
down  upon  the  short,  fat,  perspiring  little  man  in 
front  of  her.  “  I  thank  you  for  your  generous  ofter, 
but  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  accept  it.” 

"  Not  accept  it  !  not  accept  it!"  exclaimed  the 
little  man,  scarcely  able  to  credit  his  ears.  "  Bless 
my  soul,  what  is  the  world  coming  to  ?  Are  you  in 
your  senses,  miss  ?  Do  you  think  you  will  get 
a  better  offer  ? — because  you  won’t.  I  tell  you,  you 
won’t.  This  is  the  fruit  of  lowering  myself.  A 
wretched  half-starved  chit  of  a  girl  to  say  she  will 
not  marry  me — me  ! — Dr.  Curum  !  Why,  it  is  laugh¬ 
able — quite  laughable  !  What  do  you  expect  will 
become  of  you,  miss,  if  you  do  not  marry  me  ?  Go 
and  live  in  one  room  again,  I  suppose,  making  a 
beastly  mess  with  a  lot  of  filthy  paints,  and  swindle 
some  unfortunate  woman  by  not  paying  your  rent, 
like  you  did  before.  But  you  shall  marry  me  ;  do 
you  hear?  I’m  Dr.  Curum,  and  I’ll  make  you! — - 
I’ll - ” 

"  How  dare  you  !  "  cried  Eiley,  suddenly  stepping 
towards  him,  her  large  eyes  flashing  so  angrily  that 
the  little  Doctor  thought  it  advisable  to  get  behind 
an  armchair.  "  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  so,  you 
wretched  old  man  !  You  insult  me  first  by  asking 
me  to  become  your  servant',  for  that  is  what  it 


amounted  to ;  and  now  y  ou  dare  to  speak  of  my 
poverty.  Rather  than  marry  you  I  would  prefer — 
aye,  a  thousand  times — to  die  of  starvation  in  my 
one  room  amongst  my  paints !  That  is  Eiley 
Deane,  the  penniless  artist's  answer  to  the  famous 
Dr.  Curum — a  miserably  despicable,  cowardly, 
selfish,  greasy  old  man!  ” 

Our  heroine  had  evidently  lost  control  of  her 
temper,  for  having  ended  this  speech,  which  was 
certainly  more  forcible  than  ladylike,  she  swept 
from  the  room,  banging  the  library  door  behind 
her. 

“  Bless  my  soul !  ”  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  coming 
from  behind  the  chair.  "  What  an  extremely  dis¬ 
agreeable  young  person.  Greasy — greasy,  indeed  ! 
Well,  I  never  !  But  I’ll  make  her  pay  for  it !  I  have 
not  yet  sent  in  my  account  for  attending  her  during 
her  illness.  I'll  double  it  now — I'll  double  it !  I'll 
ask  her  for  the  money  at  once.” 

Opening  the  door  quickly,  he  called  after  Eiley, 
who  was  crossing  the  hall,  "  Young  woman,  young 
woman  !  ”  In  his  hurry  to  overtake  the  object  of  his 
wrath  he  stepped  upon  the  train  of  her  gown,  which 
tripped  him  up.  The  oak  floor,  beinghighly  polished, 
the  fat  little  Doctor  spun  round  and  round  on  his 
— waistcoat  in  his  fruitless  endeavours  to  arise  ! 

Eiley  passed  on  quickly  up  the  stairs  without 
taking  any  heed  of  the  Doctor’s  discomforture.  But 
Carlo,  lying  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Bewdley,  who  was 
in  the  billiard  room  smoking,  seeing  the  strange 
phenomenon,  sprang  forward,  and  bounding  round 
it,  barked  furiously. 

"Help!  help  !”  screamed  the  Doctor,  struggling 
to  regain  his  feet.  Being  so  stout  he  formed  a  sort  of 
see-saw,  his  nose  and  toes  taking  it  in  turns  to  des¬ 
cend  to  earth.  “Help  !  take  him  away,  take  him 
away  !  Help  !  ” 

Lord  Bewdley  was  too  convulsed  with  laughter  at 
the  ridiculous  figure  cut  by  the  Doctor  for  some 
minutes  to  be  able  to  render  him  any  assistance. 
Controlling  himself  at  last,  he  called  Carlo  off  and 
assisted  the  Doctor  to  rise.  "Why,  iQoctor,”  he 
cried,  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
"  This  is  the  second  time  I  find  you  lying  at  the  feet 
of  Miss  Deane,  with  Carlo  making  violent  objec¬ 
tion  ” 

“  I  beg,  my  lord — "  panted  the  little  man.  "  I  beg 
that  you  will  not  mention  that  young  person  to  me 
again.  She  has  insulted  me,  my  lord — insulted  me  — 
Dr.  Curum  !  I  did  her  the  honour  of  offering  to 
make  her  Mrs.  Curum,  and  she  refused  me,  my 
lord.  Can  you  believe  it  possible  ?— refused  me  !  " 

"  What  reason  did  she  assign  ?  ”  asked  Lord 
Bewdley.  "  Reason  ?  ”  cried  the  Doctor  furiously. 
"Reason?  That  is  just  where  the  insult  lay,  my 
lord.  The  hussy  said  I  was  greasy — greasy!  Now,” 
he  continued,  putting  his  hand  up  to  his  bald  head, 
“  I  never  put  oil  of  any  sort  on  my  head  ;  it  injures 
the  hair,  clogs  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  prevents  it 
growing  properly.” 

"  That  was  very  unkind,  certainly,”  Lord  Bewdley 
said,  almost  choking  with  suppressed  laughter  ; 
“  but  cheer  up,  Doctor.  You  must  try  again  ;  never 
take  a  lady’s  first  no.  '  Faint  heart ' — you  know  the 
old  saying.” 

“No,  my  lord,  no,”  replied  the  Doctor,  drawing 
himself  up.  "  I  should  not  think  of  repeating  my 
offer.  That  insulting  young  person  has  taken  her 
choice,  and  she  must  abide  by  it.  I  shall  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  her — nothing.  It  will  be  of 
no  use  for  her  to  write  asking  my  forgiveness,  as  I 
should  not  think  of  answering  the  letter.  I  shall 
send  in  my  account  and  expect  immediate  payment. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  her  that,  my  lord? — immediate 
payment !  ’’ 

"  Certainly,”  replied  Lord  Bewdley.  "  Tell  me 
the  amount,  Doctor,  and  I  will  see  that  you  get  it." 

"  Twenty  guineas,”  answered  the  Doctor  firmly. 
"  Twenty  guineas  ;  I  will  not  take  a  penny  less — not 
a  penny.  So  it  will  be  of  no  use  for  her  to  say  she 
has  not  got  it ;  she  will  have  to  find  it.  Greasy, 
indeed  !  ” 

The  Doctor  having  taken  his  leave,  Lord  Bewdley 
indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh  of  some  duration,  which 
seemed  to  please  Carlo  immensely.  He  then  went 
to  the  library,  wrote  a  cheque  for  twenty-one 
pounds,  payable  to  Dr.  Curum,  placed  it  in  an 
envelope  with  Miss  Deane’s  compliments,  addressed 
it,  and  put  it  into  the  letter  bag.  “  Spiteful  old 
beggar!  She  shall  not  be  worried  about  that,  poor 
girl” 

[To  be  continued). 
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oaesnons  add  MsmeRS 

*.*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Names  of  Fruits. —  Win.  Craik  :  Pears — i  and  2, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  Apple  — Wyken  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants. — H.  J.  :  i,  Begonia  semper- 
florens  gigantea  carminea  ;  2,  Eupatorium  riparium  ; 
3,  a  garden  variety  of  Senecio  cruentus  ;  4,  Eupa¬ 
torium  odoratum;  5,  Erica  carnea. — T.  Wood :  1, 
Strobilanthes  isophyllus ;  2,  Pleroma  macrantha ;  3, 
Begonia  Corallina. — Omega  :  Ageratum  mexicanum 
album — A.  Watt :  1,  Laelia  anceps  ;  2,  Oncidium 
cheirophorum ;  3,  Lycaste  Skinneri  var  ;  4,  Coe- 
logyne  ocellata 

Time  to  Transplant  Herbaceous  Plants  — 
C.  B.  :  The  best  spring  month  for  the  majority  of 
this  class  of  plants  is  March,  provided  the  weather  is 
fairly  suitable,  that  is,  open  and  incliaed  to  be  moist 
than  otherwise.  Well-rooted  plants  and  those  that 
are  deciduous  may,  however,  be  planted  with  safety 
at  that  time.  The  choicer  kinds,  and  especially 
those  in  pots  might  be  kept  till  April  before  trans¬ 
ferring  them  to  their  permanent  quarters  ;  choose 
dull  or  moist  weather  in  preference  to  times  when 
dry  east  winds  prevail 

Water  Lilies. — C.  B  :  These  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  almost  at  any  time  before  growth  has  made 
much  progress,  but  if  you  perform  the  operation 
when  the  young  leaves  commence  to  develop,  the 
chances  are  that  no  check  will  be  given  to  growth,  and 
the  roots  soon  get  established  in  their  new  quarters. 

Chrysanthemum  Bouled'Or. — A.  Welch'.  There 
are  two  varieties  under  this  name  and  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  variety  recently  brought  into 
prominence,  it  is  necessary  to  insert  the  raiser's 
name  after  it,  thus — Chrysanthemum  Boule  d’Or 
(Calvat's)  or  to  add  “  Calvat’s  var.”  to  it.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  florets  of  the  new  form  is  golden 
yellow,  and  the  reverse  nankin-yellow,  the  latter 
colour  being  most  in  evidence,  because  the  variety 
belongs  to  the  incurved  Japanese  section,  and  has 
incurved  florets. 

Pruning  Forsythia  suspensa. — Nemo  :  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  prune  this  shrub  at  the  present  time 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  looks  rather  bulky 
and  untidy.  Wait  until  it  has  finished  flowering  in 
spring  and  then  prune  it  immediately,  cutting  the 
branches  rather  hard  back.  It  should  flower  during 
the  succeeding  spring.  On  future  occasions  take  care 
to  give  the  necessary  pruning  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
have  dropped.  By  so  doing  you  will  always  get 
plenty  of  young  wood  for  the  production  of  blossom. 

Communications  Received. — W.. — R.  V.  &  S. — 
H.  C.,  Lees,  Berwickshire. — B.  L. — Pipes. — W. 
Napper. — W.  J.  Godfrey. — F.  W.  Meyer. — G.  A.  S. 
— Tomato. — George  Fulton. — Cucumber. — F. — X. — 
William  S. — F.  G.  R. — Armand. — T.  Axton. — M. 
Jones. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

W.  Piercy,  89,  Beadnell  Road.  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.E. — Description  and  List  of  Early  or 
Summer  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  also  semi-early 
and  the  best  late  sorts. 

Toogood  &  Sons,  Royal  Seed  Establishment, 
Southampton. — Toogood’s  Garden  Seeds. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham,  London. — Spring  Catalogue  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds ;  also  Catalogue  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Begonias,  Lilies,  Calochortus,  etc. 

Herd  Bros.,  Penrith,  Cumberland. — Catalogue  of 
Garden  Seeds,  Garden  Sundries,  and  Manures. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Garden  Seeds. 

Wm  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  and 
Barnet,  Herts. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower, 
Vegetable,  Farm  Seeds,  &c. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh  — 
Dicksons’  Garden  Seeds. 

W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. — Catalogue  of 
choice  New  and  Meritorious  Varieties  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

- -I— - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Jan.  lyth,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  moderate  demand 
for  Clover  seeds.  English  and  Foreign  Red  Clover, 
Alsike,  and  Trefoil  steady.  White  Clover  easier. 
Ryegrasses  firm. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 
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Fbuit. — avbrauk  Wholesale  Pmcza. 


».  a  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  20  36 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 

per  barrel  13  0  17  o 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs  30  o 


s.  d.  s.  d, 

Grapes,  per  lb . 1  o  20 

Pine-appies. 

— St.  Mlohael's  each  26  80 
Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


«.  u.  1.  d. 

ArticbokesGlobe  doz.  20  30 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  09  10 

Beet . per  dozen  20  3  c 

Brussel  Sprouis, 

per  half  sieve  2  6 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  o  13 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2030 

Celery . per  burdls  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  6  o  18  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  1  6 


I.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozeD  1  3 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  u  16 

Onions . per  bunoh  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  • 
Seakale...per  basket  16  29 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  2  <>  23 

Tomatos .  perlb.  0  6  09 

1  Turnips . per  bun.  3  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


t.  d. 

Azalea,  doz.  sprays  ...0  6 

Arum  Lilies  12  Dims.  3  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  o 
Bouvardlas,  per  bun,  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blms.  1  6 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  blms.  1  o 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bchs.  3  0 
Daffodils,  doz.  blooms  1  6 
Euobarls  ...per  doz  3  o 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  2  6 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  6  0 
Hyacinth,  doz.  spikes  4  o 
Lilium  lancifolium 

per  doz.  2  0 
Llllum  longiflorrm 

per  doz.  6  o 
Lily  ot  the  Valley, 

doz.  sprays  1  o 
Mr rguetltes.  12  bun.  1  6 
M&iTenbalrFern,i2bs.4  0 
Mimosa  or  Acacia 

(French)  per  bch.  1  o 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bch.  3  6 


s.  d 

1  0 

5  o 
3  0 

1  0 

3  0 

2  0 

6  o 

2  6 

4  o 
4  0 

12  o 

6  o 

3  o 

7  0 

2  6 
3  ° 

6  0 

2  o 

7  0 


d.  s.  d. 

Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  o 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  80120 
Parme  Violet  (French) 

per  bunch  56  60 
Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  06  10 
Poinsettia,  doz.  blooms4  090 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Roses  (Indoor),  doz.  10  20 
„  Tea, white,  doz.  1626 

,,  Niels  ...; .  30  60 

,,  Safrano 

(English),  doz.  ...20  40 
Pink  Roses  (French)  56  50 
Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  3  6  60 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

spravs  . 60  90 

Tnlips,  doz.  blooms  ...o  616 
Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms  . 04  06 

Violets,  doz.  bunches  16  26 
,,  Czar  (French) 

per  bch. ...  2  6  30 
,,  Victoria  (Fnch) 

doz.  bch....  2630 
White  Lilac  (French 

per  bunch  5660 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesalr  Prices 

t.  d.  1.  d.  1.  d.  1.  d 

Aibor  Vitae  (golden)  Ferns,  invar. .per  doz.  4  0  18  0 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0  Feras,  small,  per  too  40  60 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  o  36  o  Ficus  elastica,  each  to  50 

„  specimen  30  50  Foliage  Plants,  var., 
Chrysanthemums  each  to  50 

doz.  pots  6  o  12  o  Hyacinth,  doz.,  pots. ..6  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums  Liliums,  various  doz.  18  0  30  o 

single  plants  16  26  Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  60 
Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...9  o  15  o  Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  0 

Diacaena,  various,  Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

per  doz.  12  o  30  o  Palms  in  variety, each  1  o  15  0 
Dracaena  virldis.doz.  90180  Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0  63  0 
Erica, various, per  doz.9  0  14  o  Soianum,  per  doz.  ...8  0  15  o 

Euonymus,  var.  doz.  00180  Tulips,  doz.  pofl . 60  80 

Evergreens, Invar.doz  6  0  24  0  | 


KENT,  THE  GARDEN  OF  ENGLAND. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 


NOTHING  SO  PROFITABLE 
AND  EASY  TO  GROW. 
Acres  of  Saleable  Trees 


BEST  PROCURABLE. 

fists  Free. 


HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
Carriage  Free,  for  cash  with  order. 
8s.  per  doz.,  60s.  perlOO. 

A  U  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

RO,§f  Sin  POTS  From  15/- a  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees,  91  Acres. 

Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis  (80,000)  from  15/. 
per  doz. 

N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

|(1.  (Over  170  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock, 

Hilly.  artistically  produced,  containing 
some  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  lull  of  valuable  information, 
free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for  postage  ^ 

RICHARD  SMITH  & C°  Worcester 


GRAPE  VINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines,  suitable 
for  fruiting  in  pots  and  planting  vineries. 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 

THE  VINEYARD  &  NURSERIES, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


Orchid  Cultivation . 

Tn  R  AMATEUR  ORCHID  CULTIVATOR’S  GUIDE 
BOOK.  2nd.  edition,  by  H.  A.  Burberry,  Orchid 
grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  41 
Coloured  Orchids  and  other  beautiful  illustrations.  The 
Gardener’s  Magazine : — “A  work  at  once  inexpensive 
and  thoroughly  trustworthy.”  Price  6/-;  post  free,  5/6. 
From  the  publishers.  Blake  &  Mackenzie,  Liverpool,  or 
the  author,  Ethel  House.  King’s  Heath,  Birmingham. 


TECOMA  SMITHII. 

The  Finest  New  Flowering  Plant,  as  easily 
managed  as  a  Chrysanthemum.  It  produces  in 
autumn  large  heads  of  brilliant  red  and  yellow 
blossoms. 

New  Seed  of  all  Seedsmen. 

NOW  READY. 

HARPE’ 

ANNUAL 

GARDEN  SEED 

CATALOGUE. 

Post  Free  on  application  to 

CHARLES  SHARPE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Seed  Farmers  &  Merchants,  SLEAFORD. 


G/I^DENINS  B00Kg 

FOR  PRESENTS. 

THE  CARNATION :  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell. 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d. ;  post  free,  is.  ’jd. 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE— The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick  and  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5 s.;  post  free,  5 s.  3 d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHElfUM  SOCIETY’S 

CATALOGUE.— Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
i,ooo  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  kistory 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  and  Official 
Supplement  to  date.  Price,  is. ;  post  Ires,  is.  2 d 
Supplement  separately,  post  free,  6 \d 

(, Supply  of  this  book  is  very  limited). 

TEE  NATIONAL'  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1895-  Edited  by  C.  Harman 
Payne,  F.R.H.S.  Now  published.  Price  is. 
post  free  is.  3d. 

FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F.R.H.S.— How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERING  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide 
to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Price,  3s. ;  post 
free,  3 s.  3 d. 

MANURES  and  THEIR  APPLICATION,  A  Lecture 

by  W.  Dyke.  Post  free,  6d.  each,  or  3  copies  for  is.  3  d. 

Postal  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office. 


“GARDENING  WORLD"  Office,  1,  Clement's  Inn 
Strand,  London,  W.C, 
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RICHARDSON’S 


PUBLISHER, 

GARDENING  WORLD, 

1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

AMATEURS  - 

Who  follow  the  Instructions  given  in 

‘The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators’  Guide  Book,’ 

Bt  H.  a.  BURBERRY,  F.R.H.S., 

ORCHID  OROWBR  TO 

The  Right  Hon.  JOS.  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P., 

GAN  GROW  ORCHIDS 

Cool,  Intermediate,  or  Warm  Houses, 

SUCCESSFULLY 


THOMSON’S 

VINE  &  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


ovAV'i' 

> 

-q  LONDON eg 

J« 

TRADE  MARK. 


Awarded  the 
only  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  Horticultural  Buildings 
and  SILVER  MEDAL  for 
Heating  Apparatus  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Horticultural  Exhibition, 
London,  and  many  other  Prize  Medals. 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  C0.5 

_ DARLINGTON. 

RUBBER  STAMPS 

WITH  A  MOVEABLE  LINE. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  OUTFIT 

FOR 

Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

COMPLETE  FOR  7/6. 

The  Outfit  consists  of  Rubber  Die  (any  wording) 
mounted  on  Special  Air  Cushion  Rubber  (|  inch  thick)  so 
as  to  neutralise  any  inequalities  of  surface  in  Seed  Bags, 
&c. a  Font  of  Solid  Rubber  Type,  containing  74  Letters, 
Points,  and  Ornaments.  These  are  simply  pressed  into 
designs,  and  can  be  altered  at  will  In  addition  a  Type 
Holder  is  enclosed  for  marking  single  lines  of  moveable 
type  only.  For  1/6  extra  we  include  21  figures,  so  that  it 
can  also  be  used  as  a  dating  stamp. 

THE 


Ther.  li  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for 
each  month,  and  full  information  as  to 
th.  treatment  required  by  all  Orchids 
mentioned  In  the  book. 

With  some  five  coloured  illustrations 

Second  Edition. 

5s.  od. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. 

“Gardening  World”  Office, 

1,  Clement’s  Inn.  Strand  London. 


Agent  for  London:— J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road 
Putney,  S.W. 

Agent  for  Channel  Islands  : — J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS:— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  N.B. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application. 
Analysis  sent  with  Orders  of  J  Cwt.  and  Upwards. 


m Res 

Are  sold  by  the  Trade  in  6d.  and  Is.  Packets,  and  Sealed  Bags— 7  lbs.,  2s.  6d.  ; 

14  lbs.,  4s.  6d. .  28  lbs.,  7s.  6d. ;  56  1bs.,12s.  6d.  ;  ti?  lbs,  20s. 

Or  from  the  Manufacturers,  carriage  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  cash  with  order  (except  61  pkts). 
MATE  1  Every  Packet,  Bag,  and  Seal  bears  the  respective  Trade  Mark,  which  is 

BlU  I  EL  \  THE  only  guarantee  of  genuineness. 


Crushed  Bones,  Peruvian  Guano,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Sulphate 
of  Potash,  Kainit,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  &c.  Tobacco  Cloth  and  Paper.  Best  Qualities  only.  Prices 
on  application. 

Ai  «  **  q  A  A  |R  Manure  Manufacturers,  Bone  Crushers,  &c., 

CLAY  &  SON,  TEMPLE  MILL  LANE,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


-Bulwell  Potteries^ No ^ 


1  The  Flower  Pols  yon  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong,  and 

yonr  Garden  Pots. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write :  1 
well  made,  and  In  every  respeot  highly  satisfactory." 

Messrs,  riohara  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  :  11  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used.” 

Mr.  william  Bull,  630  Kings  Roan,  Chelsea,  London,  writes:  “For  neatly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  yonr 
Garden  Pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  oheapest.” 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Free  on  410  Orders.  Half  Carriage 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 

Agent  for  London.  Mr  J.  H  SANKEY  &  SON.  Iron  Bridge  &  Essex  Wharves.  Canning  Town.  London.  E. 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. _ 

DARL1  NGTON’S  HAN DBOOKS. 

“  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  Is  commanded  by 
the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a 
copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for.” — British  Weekly. 

‘  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 
is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS 
BRECON  &  ITS  BEACONS. 


THE  WYE  VALLEY. 


I 


THE  YALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN 
THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST. 
THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 


ABERYSTWITH,  BARMOUTH,  and  CARDIGAN  BAY,  & c. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER  &  GLOUCESTER, 
BRISTOL,  BATH,  CHEPSTOW  &  CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD,  WELLS.  AND  THE  SPAS  OF  MID-WALES. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  THE  BIRDS,  WILD  FLOWERS, 
FERNS,  MOSSES,  AND  GRASSES  OF  NORTH  WALES. 
Llangollen — Darlington  &  Co.;  London — W.  J.  Adams  &  Sons. 


THE  BEST  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING  IS  BY  HOT  WATER 


FOR  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

Supplied  with  various  arrangement  of  Pipes 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Comprising  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron. 

Boilers,  Pipes,  Valves,  Radiators,  &c  .  &c. 

W.  Jonas'  Treatise  “Heating  by  Hot  Water.” 

Second  Edition,  216  pages,  cloth,  2 s.  6 d.  nett;  per  post 


KIRK’S  VINE  &  PLANT  FOOD, 

As  used  by  Mr.  A.  Kirk,  the  well-known  Scottish  Grape 
Grower. 

London  :  Edinbro’  : 

J.  D.  KIRK,  TILLIE  &  TURNER, 

74,  Wigmore  St.,  W.  12,  Melbourne  Place. 

COAL!  COAL!!  COAL II! 

Mr.  Pascoe  is  now  supplying  his  celebrated 

LARGE  ANTHRACITE 

HORTICULTURAL  COAL  and  ’  COBBLES' 

At  lowest  possible  prices  for  cash. 

Enquiries  Solicited. 

T.  T.  PASCOE,  Colliery  Office,  Swansea. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER¬ 
ING  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  by  A.  D.  Wbbster.  A 
valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  tor  the 
adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Price,  3s. ;  post  tree,  3s.  3d. 
Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand 
London,  W.C. 


’S  Selected 


For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load, 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  RINGWOOD, HANTS. 

SMYTH'S 

SOILS,  &c. 

SPECIALLY  SELECTED  ORCHID  PEAT 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  repared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  J  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal  [Paper 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 


Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trug  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  fromqto  I2in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Greenhouse  Blinds  made  to 
order 

Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Mushroom  Spawn 
Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 

Write  for  Price  List,  free  by  post. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 
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NEW  YARIETIES  OF 


CELERY. 


Pink  Perfection. 

4  new  early  variety,  of  dwarf  but  robust  habit  of 
growth.  The  stalks  are  large,  thick,  of  rich  nutty 
flavour,  and  free  from  bitterness. 

From  Mr.  M.  TAYLOR,  Gardener  to  R.  B.  Benson,  Esq., 
Lutwyche  Hall. 

“Webbs’  Pink  Celery  has  done  remarkably  well — I  never 
saw  better  grown;  it  is  beautifully  crisp.” 

Is.  per  packet,  post  free. 

Pearl  White. 

Of  very  strong  constitution,  and  extremely  valu¬ 
able  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  heads  are  large, 
solid,  exceedingly  crisp,  and  fine-flavoured. 

From  Mr.  CHAS.  ROWE,  Stewkley. 

“Webbs'  Pearl  White  Celery  was  the  talk  of  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  taking  First  Prize  against  all  comers.  I  consider 
it  the  best  Celery  in  cultivation.” 

Is.  per  packet,  post  free. 

Mammoth  Red. 

This  is  a  very  large,  quick-growing  variety  ;  solid, 
crisp,  and  possessing  an  excellent  nutty  flavour. 
From  Mr.  W.  THOMAS,  Gardener  to  the 
Rev.  T.  Hutchinson,  Kimbolton. 

“  I  did  very  well  with  the  produce  of  Webbs'  Seeds  last 
year,  taking  two  First  Prizes  for  Webbs’  Celery  (Red  and 
White),  First  for  a  dish  of  Webbs’  Renown  Potato,  and 
Second  for  a  Collection  of  Vegetables.” 

6d.  and  Is.  per  packet,  post  free. 


Webbs’  Spring  Catalogue,  Post  Free,  Is. 


WEBBS’,  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street ,  Birmingham. 

No  Nurseryman  will  serve  you  better  in  Quality,  Quantity, or  Price. 

SWEET  PEAS 

A  SPECIALITY. 

ECKFORD’S  and  other  choice  varieties  at  a  third 
or  a  fourth  usual  prices. 

Nothing  .gives  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  small  a  cost  or  so 
little  trouble.  To  get  best  results  SOW  IN  JANUARY  and 
FEBRUARY,  as  directions  sent  with  each  Collection. 

SPECIAL  VERY  CHEAP  OFFER. 

Collection  No.  1.— 10  Really  Good  Varieties. 

30  Seeds  of  each  variety,  in  separate  packets,  Is.  3d. 
Collection  No.  2.— 10  Very  Choice  Varieties. 

30  Seeds  of  each  Variety,  in  separate  packets,  Is.  6d. 

For  names  and  colours,  see  Gardening  Illustrated. 

Special  Price  for  the  Two  Collections,  2s.  6d.,  Post  Free. 

THE  FOUR  BEST  CUCUMBERS 

Each  Packet  contains  io  Seeds. 

Lockie’s  Perfection,  Rollison’s  Selected  Telegraph,  Covent 
Garden  Favourite,  and  Tender  and  True,  6d.  each  ;  postage 
id.  each  extra ;  or  the  Collection,  2s.,  post  free. 

THE  FIVE  BEST  TOMATOS 

In  cultivation,  often  sold  under  other  names  to  get  fancy 
prices.  Each  packet  contains  nearly  200  Seeds.  Perfection, 
3d. ;  Ham  Green  F'avourite,  3d. ;  Roseleigh  Gem,  3d.,  a  grand 
new  selection,  large  smooth;  Challenger,  3d. ;  Golden  Perfec¬ 
tion,  3d. ;  Collection,  is.  3d.,  post  free.  If  ordered  separately, 
postage  id.  each  extra. 

Last  year  I  sold  about  5,000  packets  of  each,  and  they  gave 
universal  satisfaction,  one  grower  getting  over  2,000  lbs.  weight 
of  Tomatos  from  two  threepenny  packets. 


MR.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM’S  LISTS 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most 
Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  &  BULBS  WORTH  GROWING 

Being  the  selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs  In  the  kingdom.  They  also  contain  very  useful 
cultural  instructions. 

Mr.  SYDENHAM’S  Bulbs  and  Seeds  were  represented  and 
gained  First  Prizes  at  London,  Birmingham,  Preston,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Shrewsbury,  Edinburgh,  &c.,&c.,in  1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895.  FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
Please  mention  this  Paper. 


VEITCH’S 

Genuine  Seeds. 


VEITCH’S  CHOICE  HYBRID 
COLUMBINES, 

In  all  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing  shades 
and  combinations,  the  colours  ranging  through 
all  shades  of  lavender,  blue,  mauve,  white, 
yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  and  bright  rose-pink. 
Per  packet,  1/6. 

VEITCH’S  SUPERB  PRIMULAS. 

“  The  Chelsea  Primulas  have  long  been  kno  wn  for 
their  high  quality  and  effective  colouring,  and  the 
flowers  which  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  have  sent 
us  prove  to  demonstration  that  the  firm  continues 
to  devote  special  attention  to  these  valuable  decor¬ 
ative  plants.’’ — Gardeners'  Magazine,  March  ioth, 
1894.  Per  packet,  2/6. 

VEITCH’S  IMPROVED 
STREPTOCARPUS. 

This  beautiful  race  is  remarkable  for  its  abund¬ 
ance  of  bloom,  and  the  continuous  succession  in 
which  the  flowers  are  produced — saved  from  the 
newest  and  brightest  colours.  Per  packet,  2/6. 


IV  A  full  Descriptive  Catalogue  (con¬ 
taining  a  magnificent  coloured  plate  of  each  of  tie 
above )  post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


1  LINCOLN  SEEDS.  [ 

Grown  in  the  driest  climate  in  England.  ’ 

!  ; 

J  EXTRA  PEAS  SELECTED. 

Perfect  Germination  Catalogue  Free.  ► 


J PENNELL  &  SONS.  Growers,  LINGOLN  f 


ROBERT  VEITCH&SON, 

EXETER, 

Offer  the  following  Sterling  Novelties:— 

VEITCH’S  EXONIAN  PEA, 

2/-  per  Quart. 

VEITCH’S  CLIMBING  FRENCH  BEAN, 

1/6  per  Pint. 

VEITCH’S  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  TOMATO, 

1/-  per  Packet. 

VEITCH’S  PURPLE  EXHIBITION  SHALLOT, 

3  lbs.,  2/6. 

VEITCH’S  EXHIBITION  LONG  POD  BEAN, 

2  6  per  Quart. 

VEITCH’S  WESTERN  WONDER  CUCUMBER, 

1/6  per  Packet. 

Priced  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  on 
Apolication. 


PRIMULAS 


These  beautiful  flowers  are  now  in 
full  bloom,  and  are  making  a 
wonderful  show  at 

SUTTON  &  SONS’ 

London  Road  Seed  Grounds, 

READING. 


It  is  without  doubt  the  finest  of  its 
kind  that  can  be  seen,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  journey  by  all  in¬ 
terested  in  Floriculture. 


“  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man  11 — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 


SATURDAY,  JAN.  25 th,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  January  27th.— Sale  of  greenhouse  plants,  bulbs, 
etc.,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Tuesday,  January  28th.— Sale  of  hardy  Perennials  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday, January  29th.— Sales  of  Liliums,  Roses  Ferns  and 
Begonias  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Thursday,  January  30th. — Sale  of  greenhouse  and  hardy 
plants  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  January  31st. — Sales  of  hardy  Perefinials  and  imported 
Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

"Horticultural  Exf.ter. — The  origin  of 
this  ancient  city  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  The  earliest  names  of  it  that 
have  come  down  to  us  are  Isca  Damnon- 
iorum  or  Caer  Isk — the  walled  city  by  the 
water.  Isca  is  Celtic,  and  is  another  form 
of  the  Celtic  usige,  and  the  Welsh  gwisigi, 
both  meaning  water,  and  at  the  present  day 
represented  in  Esk  and  Exe  as  applied  to 
rivers.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  Exeter  was  the  capital  of  a  petty 
kingdom  of  the  Celts  or  Britons  before  the 
advent  of  the  Romans.  In  any  case,  it  was 
a  place  of  importance  during  the  Roman 
occupation.  The  governor’s  quarters  are 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  the  rear 
of  the  present  Guildhall.  The  latter  is  of 
great  historic  interest,  and  contains  the 
names  of  the  Mayors  of  Exeter,  reaching 
back  to  1216 — the  first  elected  in  1200. 
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We  are  interested  in  the  Guildhall,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  hold 
their  bi-monthly  meetings,  read  and  discuss 
papers  on  horticultural  subjects,  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall.  It  is 
with  pleasure  we  note  that  the  association 
have  devoted  a  night  of  the  present  session 
to  ventilating  the  benefits  and  advocating 
the  claims  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Eenevo- 
lent  Institution,  and  that  Mr.  Harry  Veitch, 
of  Chelsea,  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Ingram,  secretary 
of  the  Institution,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Vallance, 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Bath  and  Bristol  Auxiliary,  have  promised 
to  be  present.  Mr.  C.  R.  Collins,  J.P.,  the 
President  of  the  Gardeners’  Association 
will  preside.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Torquay 
Gardeners’  Society  will  also  lend  a  helping 
hand.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  gardeners  of  modern  Exeter  are  fully 
alive  to  the  movements  of  the  times  and  in 
the  van  of  progress.  March  qth  is  the  date 
of  this  important  meeting. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  of  Devon, 
and  the  rich  soil  overlying  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  are  favourable  to  gardening, 
and  have  been  for  ages  past,  so  that  we  are 
not  surprised  rhat  it  should  have  thriven  in 
Exeter,  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
which  teem  with  gardeners  and  gardening 
establishments  in  all  directions.  Here  is 
situated  the  Royal  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  which  we  notice  on 
another  page.  The  well-known  firm  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  its 
origin  here ;  and  about  that  time  valuable 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  were  intro¬ 
duced  from  various  parts  of  the  world  to 
enrich  the  gardens  of  Britain.  The  city  of 
Exeter  itself,  and  its  parks  are  well  supplied 
with  many  fine  trees.  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora  was  cradled  here,  as  were  Thuya 
gigantea,  Sequoia  gigantea,  Araucaria 
imbricata,  and  many  others.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  many  private 
establishments  at  the  present  day  should 
owe  much  of  their  landscape  beauty  to  the 
fine  old  trees  whose  home  was  originally  in 
Exeter.  For  the  compilation  of  Loudon’s 
works,  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  trees  and 
shrubs,  much  valuable  information  was 
obtained  from  Exeter.  The  Lucombe  Oak 
a  semi- evergreen  form  of  the  Turkey  Oak, 
originated  with  the  old  and  now  defunct 
firm  of  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  splendid 
arboretum  at  Bicton  in  a  previous  issue, 
and  need  only  state  that  its  development 
must  have  been  greatly  fostered  by  its 
proximity  to  the  rich  collections  at  Exeter. 
Tree  planting  and  real  English  landscape 
gardening  were  never  more  popular  than  in 
those  days  when  Loudon  and  Don  wrote  so 
much  about  trees  and  horticulture  generally. 
Naturally,  the  results  of  such  activity  show 
their  effects,  even  at  the  present  day.  Streat- 
ham  Hall  is  notable  for  its  fine  Palm  house, 
built  on  much  the  same  lines  as  that  at 
Kew.  Rockwork  is  introduced  with  fine 
effect  in  this  building,  and  Palms,  Ferns, 
and  other  subjects  introduced  amongst  the 
large  boulders  in  a  very  natural  way.  Down 
the  valley  of  the  Exe,  but  on  the  west  side 
and  on  rising  ground,  stands  Powderham 
Castle,  a  picturesque  and  conspicuous, 
castellated  building  that  may  be  seen  from 
a  great  distance  from  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  grand  old  Camellias  in  the 
open  air  here  used  to  furnish  over  500 
blooms  about  Christmas ;  and  Eucalyptus 
coccifera  stands  about  70  feet  high,  and  is 
doubtlessly  the  tallest  of  its  kind  in  this 
country. 

More  inland  from  the  estuary  of  the  Exe, 
and  not  far  from  the  old-fashioned  village 
of  Chudleigh,  is  Whiteway  House,  the 
residence  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Morley.  This  place  is  notable  for  its  wild 


garden,  situated  in  a  goyle,  where  many 
plants,  native  and  exotic,  are  cultivated. 
Haldon  House,  theseat  ofT.  B.  Bolitho,  Esq., 
is  situated  on  Haldon  Hill.  The  grounds 
are  beautifully  wooded  and  contain  some 
fine  trees  of  the  Cork  and  the  Turkey  Oaks. 
The  hill  itself  is  well  wooded  ;  but  fine 
views  may  be  obtained  from  the  top  as  we 
witnessed  as  long  ago  as  1884.  Exeter, 
with  its  fine  cathedral,  seems  but  a  short 
way  off.  In  the  intervening  space  lies  the 
antique  village  of  Kennford,  and  close  by  it 
is  Kenn  Church  with  its  curious,  square, 
castellated  tower.  British  wild  flowers  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  highly  interesting. 

- - 

Primroses  were  picked  in  a  field  at  Abbotskerswell 
on  the  8th  inst. 

Not  a  botanical  description. — Pat :  "  Don't  you 
know  that  Blackberries  are  red  when  they’re 
green  ?  ” 

Mr.  Janies  Kerman,  late  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  has  been  appointed  as  gardener  to  W.  Watson, 
Esq.,  Holme  Eden,  Carlisle,  Cumberland. 

The  late  Dr.  Siemens,  by  means  of  electric  light  of 
5,000  candle-power,  ripened  Raspberries  in  75  days, 
and  Grapes  in  two  months  and  a  half. 

Ten  millions  of  vines  were  planted  in  1894  by  the 
Government  of  South  Australia.  Seventeen 
hundred  hogsheads  of  wine  were  imported  into 
England  last  year,  from  that  country. 

Cheap  Roses  in  Winter  — For  weeks  past  the  beau¬ 
tiful  salmon  and  yellow,  sweet-scented  Tea  Rose 
Safrano  has  been  hawked  about  the  streets  of 
London  by  the  flower  girls  at  the  price  of  a  penny 
for  one  to  four  blooms.  They  seem  as  fresh  and 
sweet  as  they  would  be  at  mid-summer.  They  come 
from  Nice  and  other  parts  of  the  South  of  France, 
hence  their  cheapness  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  Williams  Memorial  Medals. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Williams  Memorial  Trustees,  held  on  January  2nd, 
Dr.  Masters  in  the  chair,  it  was  decided  to  offer  : — 
Two  Memorial  Medals  at  the  Grand  Jubilee  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster :  one  Memorial 
Medal  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Cardiff  Horticultural 
Society  ;  two  Memorial  Medals  to  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  to  be  competed  for  at  the  Temple 
Show,  and  at  the  grand  fruit  show  to  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  the  autumn. 

Dr.  Morris  and  the  Bahamas. — The  visit  of  Dr. 
D.  Morris,  C.M.G,  the  Assistant  Director  of  Kew 
Gardens,  to  the  Bahamas,  is  to  be  made  an  event  of 
some  importance  to  the  commercial  development  of 
that  Colony.  Official  recognition  has  been  given  to 
his  visit,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  much  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  the  advice  and  information  which 
he  will  impart  to  the  Colonists.  During  his  stay 
Dr.  Morris  will  give  a  series  of  public  addresses  upon 
subjects  of  great  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
Colony. 

“  American  Gardening.”— Our  energetic  and  admir¬ 
able  contemporary,  American  Gardening ,  has  made  a 
brave  advance  in  its  laudable  endeavour  to  be  abreast 
of  the  times.  It  is  the  sole  survivor  of  a  number  of 
horticultural  papers  which  run  back  in  connected 
series  to  July,  1S46,  when  the  Horticulturist  was 
first  launched  on  the  horticultural  world  under  the 
able  editorship  of  A.  J.  Downing,  the  father  of 
American  horticulture  and  landscape  gardening. 
When  we  first  made  its  acquaintance  under  the  name 
of  the  American  Garden,  it  was  still  a  monthly 
periodical,  but  in  1892  its  name  was  changed  to  that 
which  it  now  bears,  and  was  a  made  a  semi-monthly 
in  1893  by  its  present  owners  who,  on  the  4th  inst., 
issued  the  first  weekly  number.  The  new  face  to  it 
we  like  much  better  than  the  old,  and  its  weekly 
appearance  in  touch  with  current  events,  at  the 
former  price  of  a  dollar  a  year  will  be  appreciated  by 
its  old  readers  and  will  gain  new  ones.  A  free 
specimen  copy  may  be  had  from  the  publishers, 
R.  O.,  Box  1C97,  New  York,  by  sending  a  postal 
card. 


The  common  Clove  is  the  unexpanded  flower  bud  of 
Eugenia  caryophyllata. 

The  question  for  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
scientists  was:  "Which  travels  the  fastest— heat  or 
cold  ?  "  It  was  decided  in  favour  of  heat,  as  many 
had  often  been  able  to  catch  cold 

Onion  Seed  saved  in  England  during  the  past  year 
has  a  splendid  appearance.  The  hot  weather  in 
September  last  enabled  the  seeds  to  be  harvested 
earlier  than  is  customary  in  our  fickle  climate. 
China  Asters  have  turned  out  uncommonly  well. 

The  Giant  Water  Lily  sent  home  to  the  Queen  by 
Messrs.  Searl  &  Sons  was  frozen  in  a  block  of  ice 
weighing  6  cwt.,  and  forwarded  to  London  by  the 
Orient  liner  Ophir,  which  left  Sydney  on  July  15th. 
On  arrival  of  the  Ophir  in  London  the  block  of  ice 
containing  the  bouquet  was  placed  in  a  cool  store 
for  presentation  to  the  Queen  on  her  return  to 
Windsor,  her  Majesty  being  at  the  time  in  the 
Highlands. 

Penzance  Chrysanthemum  Society.-  The  old  notion 
that  Chrysanthemum  shows  cannot  be  made  to  pay 
must  now  be  regarded  as  having  exploded.  For 
some  three  years  or  more,  owing  to  varied  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Penzance  Society  have  not  held  an  ex¬ 
hibition,  but  with  the  recommencement  last 
November  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  there  will 
be  a  long  continuance,  for  not  only  were  the 
exhibits  of  a  first-class  description,  and  the  extent  of 
public  patronage  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  the 
actual  profits  made,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
amounted  to  £100.  This  result  for  a  small  show 
beats  the  record.  The  next  show  is  fixed  for 
November  3rd  and  4th. 

Potatos  in  the  North. — The  big  crap  o'  Taties  was 
a’  vera  weel  doon  Aiberdeen  way  last  sizzin  ;  but 
they  are  fetchin  michty  fyou  baubees  for  the  pooch 
Maincrap  is  maist  in  deman’  and  brings  32s.  to  35s. 
a  ton  near  a  toon,  but  farer  awa’  the  cairtage  hauds 
doon  the  price.  The  Bruce  was  a  bigger  crap  than 
Maincrap,  but  the  price  is  only  30s  ,  or  less  if  grown 
oot  in  kintra  places.  There’s  nae  deman’  frae 
Ameriky,  owin’  nae  doot  to  oor  gettin’  in  a  funk  wi 
oor  freens  and  brithers  across  the  water.  Judging 
frae  my  ain  domestic  experiences  at  hame,  we  may 
be  the  better  for  the  tiff  aifter  a  time.  I'm  nae 
basin'  my  argyment  on  this,  but  pittin’  this  an’  that 
thegither,  I  maun  say  we  sudna  pit  a’  cor  Taties  in 
ae  basket.  The  Bruce  is  a  fine  Tatie  and  turns  oot 
a  gran’  crap,  but  seeing  it  winnae  hae  ony  truck  wi' 
the  disease,  we  canna  eat  or  sell  the  produce.  It’s 
michty  consolin',  hooever,  that  we’ll  hae  plenty 
o'  seed  in  spring,  and  mair  than  ever  will  be  plantit, 
I  sud  advise  abody  onyway  to  gang  in  for  mair 
variety,  for  cheenges  are  lichtsome,  and  a  cheeDge  in 
the  name  maks  a  wunnerfu’  difference  to  the  sellin'  as 
weel  as  the  eatin'  o’  them,  I  fancy. — Geordic  Tam. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  "  Report  of  the 
Council  ”  for  the  year  1895-6,  the  "  Arrangements  " 
for  1896,  and  "  Rules  for  Judging  and  Suggestions  to 
Schedule-makers,  Judges,  and  Exhibitors,"  are  now 
before  all  the  fellows  of  the  society.  The  last-named 
pamphlet  we  intend  to  notice  more  fully  in  a  later 
issue.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  cull  a  few 
notes  from  the  “  Report."  The  new  superintendent, 
Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  is  to  have  a  free  hand  at  Chiswick, 
for  the  first  year,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Council 
alone.  During  the  past  year  the  Floral  Committee 
awarded  22  First-class  Certificates  against  71  in 
1894;  174  Awards  of  Merit  against  225;  and  no 
Botanical  Certificates  against  3.  The  Orchid  Com¬ 
mittee  granted  48  First-class  Certificates  against  68 
last  year  ;  98  Awards  of  Merit  against  234  ;  and  72 
Botanical  Certificates  against  21.  The  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  gave  8  First-class  Certificates 
against  15  ;  and  44  Awards  of  Merit  against  12  last 
year.  All  this  implies  a  more  rigid  censorship,  and 
the  awards  should  gain  in  value  accordingly. 
Individual  research  in  obtaining  new  plants  by 
importation,  hybridisation,  or  otherwise  is  to  be 
encouraged  by  ottering  the  society's  medals  as 
prizes.  An  examination  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  horticulture  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  society  on  May  1st  last,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
note  the  encouragement  given  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  proposal  to  hold  a  similar  examination 
on  May  6th  next. 
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The  liliputian  Lilium  auratum  now  in  existence 
should  make  a  good  companion  for  Cupid  Sweet 
Pea  ;  it  is  ODly  twelve  inches  high. 

The  Olive  harvest  in  Italy  has  just  been  completed, 
and  according  to  the  Italian  agricultural  report,  it  is 
both  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality  everywhere. 

“I'm  sorry  now,  mamma,”  sobbed  Bobby,  “that I 
stole  those  Apples.”  “  Ah,  yes,"  said  his  mother, 
“your  conscience  hurts  you,  doesn't  it  ?  ”  “No,” 

returned  Bobby,  “it’s  my  stomach  that  hurts.” 

Torquay  Gardeners’  Association. — The  annual 
dinner  of  this  association  was  held  at  Torquay  on  the 
Sth  inst.,  when  Dr.  Hamilton  Ramsay  presided  over 
a  company  numbering  between  seventy  and  eighty. 
During  the  course  of  the  evening  Dr.  Ramsay  said 
the  two  things  which  kept  him  alive  were  horticulture 
and  football.  The  papers  read  at  the  association 
gatherings  had  been  most  creditable  productions,  and 
the  discussions  had  been  free  and  instructive.  They 
had  good  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
the  success  of  the  Chrysanthemum  show,  which 
could  not  have  been  in  better  hands,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Smale,  hon.  sec.  read  a  letter  from  Major  Grahame, 
a  late  member  of  the  association,  who  prophesied 
that  in  a  short  time — after  Scotland — Torquay 
would  have  the  honour  of  producing  the  best 
gardeners  in  the  world.  Mr.  Smale  went  on  to  say 
that  the  membership  had  been  fully  maintained  and 
the  association  compared  favourably  with  any 
similar  organisation  in  the  county  or  in  England. 
Vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  dispensed  during 
the  evening. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Guildhall,  Norwich,  on  the  15th  inst.,  the  Mayor 
(Mr.  J.  Moore  presiding).  Mr.  J.  E.  T.  Pollard 
hon.  sec.,  read  the  statement  of  accounts,  which 
showed  total  receipts  ^742  7s  7d.,  including  a 
balance  at  the  beginning  of  1895  of  £103  10s  iod., 
and  receipts  from  the  spring  show  £22  18s.,  Rose 
show  ,£117  16s.,  and  Chrysanthemum  show  £314  14s. 
After  allowing  for  all  expenses,  there  remained  a 
balance  of  £172  7s.  He  also  read  the  annual  report 
and  described  the  salient  features  of  the  three  shows 
in  the  past  year,  and  dwelt  especially  upon  the 
success  attending  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibition,  in 
reference  to  which  the  committee  recommended  that 
additional  room  should  if  possible  be  made  this  year 
by  the  erection  of  a  marquee  or  temporary  room  on 
St.  Andrew’s  plain.  The  statement  of  accounts  and 
the  report  were  adopted.  Mr.  A.  R.  Chamberlin 
was  elected  as  president  ;  Mr.  T.  C.  Blofeld  as  vice- 
president  ;  Mr.  Gurney  Buxton  as  treasurer  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  T.  Pollard  was  re-elected  secretary.  It 
was  stated  that  the  success  of  the  society  was  mainly 
due  to  Mr.  Pollard. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association.— The  monthly 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  in 
the  Technical  Institute— the  chair  being  occupied 
by  Mr.  Alex.  Hutton,  the  hon.  president.  After  the 
usual  business  matters,  an  account  was  given  by  Mr. 
James  Simpson,  the-president  to  the  society,  of  a  trip 
to  Germany  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Scottish 
Arboricultural  Society.  Mr.  Simpson  gave  a 
graphic  account  of  the  principal  stations  in  that 
country  where  timber  is  cultivated,  comparing  such 
with  our  home  forests.  Among  other  places  visited 
were  the  moors  of  Luneberg,  near  Bremen,  consist¬ 
ing  of  30,000  acres  of  Scots  fir,  planted  in  35-acre 
blocks  and  surrounded  with  strips  of  Oak  and  Birch 
The  forests  and  plantations  of  Deister,  near 
Hanover,  were  also  inspected,  such  containing  the 
finest  Beech  in  Prussia  and  valued  at  £500  per  acre. 
The  State  forests  of  the  Hartz  district  were  said  to 
extend  to  130,000  acres,  and  are  planted  chiefly  with 
Spruce.  An  interesting  account  was  given  of  the 
Eberswalde  district  and  of  the  peculiar  treatment  of 
the  trees  in  that  locality,  groups  of  exotic  trees  being 
introduced  amongst  them  as  a  test  of  their  hardiness 
and  suitability  for  cultivation.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  the  aged  Oaks  at  Frienwalde,  which  were 
said  to  be  exceptionally  fine.  As  a  rule,  the  trees 
are  planted  in  Germany  much  closer  than  with  us, 
the  result  beiDg  that  they  attain  a  greater  height, 
and  have  fewer  side  branches.  An  interesting 
reference  was  made  to  various  botanical  gardens 
which  were  seen,  but  such  were  considered  as  behind 
Those  of  our  own  country, 


Acantholimon  glumaceum  (see  p.  337). 


Colours  offiowirs — Does  the  note  upon  primary 
colours  in  flowers  (p.  316)  mean  that  the  three — red, 
yellow,  and  blue  can  never  occur  iu  the  same 
species — i  e.,  that  there  can  be  any  two  of  them,  but 
not  the  three. — S. 

[We  believe  that  is  what  the  writer  of  the  para¬ 
graph  means  -Ed.] 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  Edinburgh  — The 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  14th  inst.,  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Mr. 
R.  W.  E.  Murray,  president,  in  the  chair  The  Secre¬ 
tary  (Mr.  Robert  Laird),  submitted  the  nineteenth 
annual  report  to  a  full  attendance  of  members,  and 
stated  that  it  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
the  interest  of  members  in  the  association  was  well 
maintained  the  membership  roll  numbering  about 
500.  The  treasurer  (Mr.  Alex.  Mackenzie)  also 
submitted  his  report  showing  that  the  association 
was  financially  in  a  thoroughly  sound  condition. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  re-elected  Honorary 
president,  as  was  also  Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Murray, 
president;  Mr  Robert  Laird,  secetary;  and  Mr. 
Alex.  Mackenzie,  treasurer.  The  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  added  to  the  Council — viz  ,  Messrs  D.  P 
Laird,  Jas  Grieve,  McKinnon,  John  Methven,  Geo. 
Wood,  Comfort,  and  Geo.  Broadfoot.  In  connection 
with  the  Chrysanthemum  show  last  year  there  was  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £g$  6s.  7d.  and  there  was  also  a 
small  balance  from  the  technical  lectures.  He  bad 
hoped  by  this  time  that  they  would  have  had  a  sum 
of  £\  ,000  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  horticultural 
institute  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  they  would  have 
libraries  and  rooms  for  reference,  where  the  members 
could  consult  books  on  horticulture  at  any  time.  Their 
progress  towards  this  object  was  very  slow,  but  he 
hoped  that  by  strict  attention  to  outlays  and  a  larger 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  members,  they  would  even¬ 
tually  secure  this  very  much-desired  want.  Such  an 
institute  had  become  absolutely  necessary,  when  so 
many  members  were  devoting  themselves  to  literary 
matters.  The  reports  were  adopted,  and  office¬ 
bearers  were  afterwards  elected,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  being  re-elected  honorary  president. 
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Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
— The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Parish 
Room,  Shirley,  Southampton,  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr. 
W.  Davenport,  presiding  over  a  first-class  attendance 
of  the  members  and  friends.  The  Vegetarian  Union, 
London,  represented  by  Mr.  R.  E.  O’Callaghan,  gave  a 
most  instructive  lecture  on  “  Fruit  as  Food," 
profusely  illustrated  with  limelight  pictures  of  fruits, 
gardens,  trees,  etc.  The  lecturer  did  not  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  the  audience  adopting  an  entire  fruit 
diet,  but  urged  them  to  make  fresh  fruits  in  season, 
a  portion  of  their  daily  food,  not  restricting  their  use 
to  dessert,  as  then  sufficient  food  of  another  nature 
had  already  been  partaken  of,  and  the  fruit  would 
then,  most  likely,  be  harmful.  He  advocated  home¬ 
grown  fruit,  instead  of  allowing  so  much  money  to  be 
spent  on  imports,  and  suggested  that  Plums,  particu¬ 
larly,  should  be  dried  here  as  they  are  in  France  and 
Germany  by  the  small  holders,  and  that  some  means 
should  be  taken  to  teach  our  cottagers  and  small 
holders  this  industry,  which  would  save  much  waste 
of  fresh  fruit  when  plentiful,  and  secure  a  better  price 
for  the  producer.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  O'Callaghan  at  the  close  There 
was  a  good  show  of  Apples  by  the  members,  and  six 
dishes  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Miles  were  splendid 
examples,  highly  coloured,  and  received  a  certificate. 
Some  good  Primulas,  “  Cannell’s  White  Perfection  11 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Keates  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Bushell),  and  were  very  highly  commended. 

Ulster  Horticultural  Society.— This  society  held  its 
seventh  annual  meeting  on  the  9th  inst.  in  the  Grand 
Restaurant,  Arthur  Square,  Belfast.  Mr.  Thomas 
Paul,  hon.  sec.,  read  the  report,  from  which  it 
transpired  that  the  society  was  in  a  more  healthy 
condition  financially  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
official  year.  This  was  owing  largely  to  the  great 
success  of  the  November  show  of  Chrysanthemums, 
and  other  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  It  had 
placed  them  in  a  position  almost  to  command  success 
in  the  future.  The  result  was  that  they  unanimously 
decided  to  throw  the  show  open  to  all  Ireland  without 
any  charge  for  entries.  No  doubt  a  further  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  direction  could  be  confidently  expected 
should  the  society  decide  to  throw  open  the  entire 
schedule  to  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  of  the  show  the  visitors  were 
estimated  at  5,000.  The  entries  of  exhibits  had 
risen  from  270  in  1894  to  627  in  1895.  It  was 
acknowledged  by  able  critics  to  be  the  finest  show  of 
its  kind  ever  held  in  Ireland.  The  receipts  from  all 
sources  were  ^480  13s.  gd-,  the  expenditure 

^467  7s.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  /13  6s.  3d.  on  the 
year,  which,  added  to  the  balance  brought  forward, 
shows  a  sum  of  £31  5s  6d.  The  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  then  elected.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
T.  Paul,  was  re-elected. 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held 
in  the  Mechanics’  Institute  on  the  16th  inst.  Mr. 
Todd  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman,  the 
Treasurer,  submitted  his  statement  of  accounts,  the 
receipts  amounting  to  £g  6s.  iod.,  including  a  balance 
of£2  9s.  2d.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  £1  15s.  7d  , 
leaving  a  balance  of  £7  ns.  3d.  Mr.  G.  H.  Webster, 
the  Secretary,  read  the  report,  which  states  that  the 
year's  work  comprised  papers  of  considerable  merit, 
for  which  the  society  acknowledges  its  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  for  a  papqf  on  "  Soils  and 
their  Treatment  "  ;  Mr.  H.  Corlett,  “  A  Plea  for  the 
Iris”;  Mr.  G.  H.  Webster,  “Hardy  Summer 
Flowering  Plants";  Mr.  Weaver  (Chester  Paxton 
Society),  "Bottled  Fruits”;  Mr.  Veitch  (Birken¬ 
head),  “  The  Structure  and  Function  of  the  Leaf  ”  , 
Mr.  W.  Disley,  “  Winter  Flowering  Plants  :  and  to 
Mr.  Haigh,  for  “  The  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum."  The  committee  desired  to  tender  their 
thanks  to  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons  for  the  gift  of 
the  new  work  on  “  Orchids."  The  prizes  offered  by 
the  society  for  essays  on  “  The  Cultivation  of  the 
Strawberry  Suitable  for  this  District  "  were  won  by 
Mr.  W.  Disley  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Webster,  who  were 
placed  in  the  order  named.  Three  members  of  the 
society  sat  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  ex¬ 
amination,  two  of  whom  were  succeesful  in  securing 
certificates.  The  statement  of  accounts  and  report 
were  adopted.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows  : — President,  Holbrook  Gaskell,  Esq.,  J  P  ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  R  G.  Waterman  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  G. 
H.  Webster.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
terminated  the  proceedings. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Pruning. 

Red  Currants. — It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  none  of  the  small  fruits  are  more  largely  grown 
than  these.  The  kind  of  tree  most  frequently  to  be 
observed  in  gardens  is  the  cup  or  hoop-shaped  bush, 
carrying  a  number  of  main  shoots  springing  from  a 
central  axis  or  stem,  and  arranged  in  a  circle. 
These  shoots  are  furnished  along  their  entire  length 
at  various  intervals  with  lateral  growths.  It  is  with 
these  that  we  have  first  to  deal,  and  their  pruning  is 
decidedly  easy.  It  simply  consists  in  cutting  them 
back  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  base.  By 
cutting  back  thus  far  we  establish  a  solid  basis  for 
the  buds,  whether  wood  or  flower,  that  lie  below  the 
point  of  severance,  and  close  to  the  union  of  the 
lateral  with  the  main  branch  that  produced  it. 
This  is  another  instance  of  spurring,  which  we 
referred  to  and  explained  in  connection  with  cordon- 
trained  Gooseberries  last  week.  Some  growers  like 
to  leave  the  spurs  rather  longer  than  we  have 
advised  above,  over  an  inch  at  any  rate.  But  little 
is  gained  by  this,  however,  as  anyone  can  verify  for 
themselves  by  a  little  observation  of  bushes  that 
have  been  so  treated  a  few  months  after  pruning. 
The  shoots  contain  a  great  deal  of  pith  until  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  branch  is  nearly  reached. 
Exposure  to  wet  and  cold  is  invariably  fatal  to  the 
pith,  which  dies,  and  is  in  almost  all  cases  followed 
by  the  zone  of  harder  woody  tissue  which  surrounded 
it.  Where  the  spurs  have  been  left  long,  therefore, 
the  upper  parts  of  them  die  away  for  some  little 
distance  down. 

The  terminal  shoots  or  leaders  of  the  main 
branches  may  be  shortened  back  to  within  from  4  in. 
to  6  in.,  according  to  their  strength,  until  the  tree 
has  reached  the  limit  of  growth  with  regard  to 
height  to  which  it  is  desired  it  should  attain.  The 
height  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  depend  entirely 
upon  circumstances.  Where  dwarf  specimens  are 
required  3  ft.  may  represent  the  maximum  of  growth 
in  a  vertical  direction,  although  another  18  in.  may 
very  well  be  allowed  if  room  can  be  spared.  When 
the  trees  have  attained  the  required  size  the  leaders 
may  be  cut  back  each  year  to  two  or  three  buds.  In 
all  cases  the  bud  next  to  the  cut  should  point  outwards. 
In  a  properly-trained  tree  the  central  axis  or  stem  is 
not  allowed  to  bear  any  branches  for  at  least  6  in.  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  allows  of  the  area  of 
ground  occupied  by  the  tree  being  hoed  or  forked 
over  occasionally  as  desired.  The  fruit,  too,  is  not 
in  so  much  danger  of  being  splashed  with  grit  and 
dirt — a  consideration  of  some  importance. 

Wall  Trees. — The  pruning  needed  here  is 
similar  to  that  given  the  bush  trees — viz.,  the  lateral 
growths  to  be  spurred  back  close  to  the  base,  and 
the  leaders  shortened  to  about  6  in.  each  year  until 
the  top  of  the  wall  is  reached.  Trees  of  this  kind 
are  exceeding  useful  for  affording  late  crops, 
especially  when  they  are  grown  against  a  north  or 
east  wall.  They  can  be  netted  or  matted  over  easily, 
in  which  case  the  fruit  will  hang  for  a  very  long  time 
without  deteriorating  to  any  great  extent. 

Black  Currants. — A  totally  different  system  of 
knife  dressing  is  required  for  these.  Their  pruning 
is,  if  anything,  more  simple  than  that  of  the  red 
varieties.  Still,  when  one  sees  straggling  overgrown 
bushes  carrying  crops  of  undersized  fruits  one  can 
readily  believe  that  in  many  cases  the  owner  of  such 
specimens  needs  a  little  advice.  In  dealing  with 
Black  Currants  the  oldest  wood  should  be  cut  clean 
out,  so  as  to  give  the  younger  fertile  branches  a 
chance.  If  the  bushes  have  been  suffered  to  grow 
as  they  list  for  a  few  years,  the  saw  will  need  to  be 
called  into  requisition  to  effect  the  removal  of  the 
old  branches.  Afterwards  the  young  ones  that 
remain  must  be  thinned  out  if  they  exhibit  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  become  too  crowded.  The  mark  to  be 
aimed  at  is  to  have  a  number  of  strong  young 
growths  distributed  fairly  evenly  over  the  whole  of 
the  tree.  No  shortening  back  of  such  shoots  is 
necessary,  or  even  advisable,  but  they  must  be  left 
at  their  entire  length.  If  this  kind  of  treatment  is 
adopted  it  is  astonishing  how  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  fruit  will  be  improved,  and  the  bushes,  more¬ 
over,  may  be  kept  within  due  limits. — Rex. 

- -j. - 

One  can  understand  how  it  is  that  humus  accumu¬ 
lates  in  a  soil  when  it  is  reckoned  that  one  applica¬ 
tion  of  farmyard  manure  will  take  100  years  to 
completely  decay,  and  cease  to  have  an  effect  upon 
the  crops  grown. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Replies. — Tomato  says  he  has  only  sufficient  wall 
space  to  accommodate  a  couple  of  trees,  and  wishes 
to  invest  in  Plums,  Pears,  or  Apples.  For  a  Plum  we 
may  recommend  an  Early  Favourite  as  one  of  the 
best  early  varieties  procurable.  Dwarf  horizontal- 
trained  trees  of  such  Pears  as  Marie  Louise  and 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien  would  also  do  well, 
whilst  for  Apples  we  should  advise  planting  either 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  or  King  of  the  Pippins — two  of 
the  finest  dessert  varieties  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  Kingdom.  With  such  an  aspect 
as  the  wall  has  against  which  Tomato  proposes  to 
train  his  trees — viz.,  west — both  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  may  be  grown  well  in  the  southern 
counties,  but  we  should  not  advise  X.,  who  hails  from 
the  north  of  the  East  Riding  of  Y orkshire,  to  attempt 
to  plant  these  on  a  wall  facing  the  west.  It  is  true  that 
in  abnormally  hot  summers,  like  that  of  1893,  the 
fruit  would  ripen,  but  we  do  not  expect  a  season  like 
that  every  year. 

Speaking  of  abnormal  seasons  we  are  reminded 
that  the  present  winter  of  1895-96  is  going  far 
towards  establishing  a  record  for  itself,  with  regard 
to  freedom  from  frost.  Those  who  grow  beddiDg 
plants  for  market  and  depend  upon  there  being 
sufficient  frost  to  kill  off  a  large  portion,  if  not  all,  of 
the  stock  which  the  amateur  attempts  to  keep 
through  the  winter  in  unheated  frames  or  small 
greenhouses,  and  thus  to  create  a  demand  for  their 
plants,  will  be  somewhat  disappointed.  It  is  quite 
true,  Armand,  that  heating  appliances  suitable  for 
small  greenhouses  have  been  improved  greatly  of  late 
both  in  efficiency  and  in  cheapness.  A  small  Lough¬ 
borough  boiler  fitted  with  a  flow  and  return  of  4  in. 
piping  should  enable  Armand  to  keep  his  small  glass¬ 
house  up  to  420  Fahr.  by  night  without  any  trouble. 
In  this  temperature  many  pretty  plants  may  be  kept 
in  good  condition  through  the  dull  months.  We  have 
received  complaints  from  M .  Jones,  Swansea,  that 
many  of  his  Primulas  have  damped  off  in  a  higher 
temperature  than  this — viz.,  430 — and  asks  **  what  is 
the  reason  ?  ”  Mistaken  kindness,  most  probably.  It 
is  astonishing  how  kind  some  people  are  to  their 
plants  in  showing  them  the  water-pot ;  at  least, 
if  liberality  can  be  called  kindness.  ODce  a  day  is 
too  often  to  water  your  plants  at  this  time  of  year. 
Try  giving  them  water  when  they  warn  it,  and  wait¬ 
ing  until  they  do,  when  you  will  find  that  your  green¬ 
house  is  quite  warm  enough  to  grow  Primulas,  and 
good  Primulas  too. 

Another  case  of  comparative  failure  also  comes  to 
our  notice  this  week,  but  the  unlucky  individual 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  X..  and  his  plaint  is  about 
Hyacinths.  Says  he  :  the  flowers  are  away  down  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  they  won’t  come  up.  Why 
do  they  comelike  this  ?  “  Cussedness  ”  onthepartof 

the  bulbs  possibly,  lack  of  strength  very  probably. 
Perhaps  X.  has  got  hold  of  a  cheap  lot  of  bulbs,  and 
is  now  learning  by  bitter  experience  that  it  is  not  the 
low-priced  article  that  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the 
end.  The  only  case  in  which  rigid  economy  pays,  is 
the  using  of  bad  language.  Do  not  fail  to  take 
notice  of  this  hint,  F.  G.  R.,  and  give  us  credit  for 
making  as  much  haste  to  answer  your  question 
as  possible.  A  Box  edging  to  the  border  of  which 
you  speak  would  look  very  well  indeed,  certainly 
moie  so  than  an  edging  of  fancy  tiles,  be  they  ever 
so  cunningly  moulded.  Still,  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
latter  to  say  that  they  have  the  advantage  over  the 
Box  of  not  affording  a  harbour  for  slugs  and  other 
vermin ;  also  they  are  more  permanent,  and  will 
stand  more  walking  over.  No  dead  edging,  however, 
can  compare  for  effect  with  a  live  green  one. 

Tomatos  for  Fence. — I  have  a  fence  400  ft.  in 
length,  against  which  I  wish  to  plant  Tomatos. 
How  many  plants  shall  I  want?  Will  they  lift 
from  boxes,  or  must  I  pot  them  first  ? — Tomato. 

We  should  advise  you  to  adopt  the  single  rod 
system  of  training.  About  15  in.  of  space  between 
the  p’ants  will  be  necessary.  This  works  out  to  320 
plants.  Of  course,  a  less  number  than  this  would 
do  if  you  allow  lateral  growths  to  develop.  In  any 
case  it  will  be  advisable  to  pot  the  plants  off,  as 
they  plant  out  so  much  better  from  pots  than  they 
do  when  lifted  from  boxes. 


Lobelia  cardinalis. — I  have  some  roots  of  Lobelia 
cardinalis  which  are  throwing  up  young  shoots.  I 
would  like  to  raise  more.  WThat  shall  I  do  ? — R.  B. 

Your  best  plan  will  be  to  divide  up  the  roots.  The 
plants  may  be  knocked  out  of  the  pots  or  boxes  in 
which  they  are  at  present,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
soil  shaken  off.  It  will  be  found  that  they  will  then 
split  up  very  readily.  The  divisions  should  be  potted 
up  singly  into  small  6o-pots,  using  a  compost  of  one 
part  of  loam  to  two  of  leaf  soil  with  a  goodly  sprink¬ 
ling  of  sharp  sand.  A  temperature  of  50°  Fahr.  by 
night  will  suit  them  admirably. 

Introduction  of  the  Tomato. — Could  you  inform  me 
when  Tomatos  were  first  introduced  into  this 
country  ?  I  can  trace  them  back  to  the  year  1825, 
when  they  were  grown  out-of-doors  in  Staffordshire. 

— Cucumber. 

The  Tomato  (Lycopersicum  esculentum)  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  South  America  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1596,  and  was  probably  brought  into  this  country 
about  that  date,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Potato  to  Ireland  by 
Thomas  Herriott.  Like  the  Potato,  its  merits 
were  for  a  long  time  unrecognised,  and  it  doubtless 
occupied  a  rather  obscure  position  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  or  so.  It  certainly  could  not  have  been 
very  extensively  cultivated  here  prior  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century. 


A  Good  pink  Celery. — Could  you  recommend  me  a 
a  good  dwarf  pink  Celery  ?  I  have  grown  a  number 
of  varieties,  among  them  Clayworth  Pride,  Sulham 
Prize  Pink,  Grove  Red,  Standard  Bearer,  and 
Pollett’s  Prize  Colt,  but  I  cannot  get  one  to  please 
me. — Cucumber. 

If  you  have  not  given  Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red  a 
trial  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  this  variety  as 
likely  to  give  every  satisfaction.  It  is  of  medium 
growth,  produces  very  s olid  hearts,  is  of  excellent 
flavour,  comes  in  fairly  early  in  the  season,  and  lasts 
for  a  loDg  time  in  good  condition. 

Seeds  of  Vegetables. — Will  you  kindly  give  me  a 
list  of  the  best  sorts  of  the  following  : — Beet,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Pea,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Lettuce,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Tomatos,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Potatos. — 

Tomato. 

For  Beetroot  you  will  find  Pragnell  s  Exhibition  a 
medium-sized  variety  of  great  value.  Veitch’s 
Dwarf  Dark  Red  is  also  good.  Veitch’s  Exhibition, 
Scrymger’s  Giant,  and  Veitch’s  Paragon  will  suit 
you  well  for  Brussels  Sprouts.  Peas:  Early  Chelsea 
Gem  (dwarf),  William  the  First,  Sutton’s  Ai,  and 
Sutton’s  Early  Prolific ;  mid-season  varieties  : 
Stratagem,  Duke  of  Albany,  Dr.  McLean,  Sutton’s 
Maincrop  Marrowfat,  and  Invincible  Marrowfat ; 
late  sorts:  British  Queen,  McLean's  Best  of  All, 
and  Sutton’s  Late  Queen.  Cauliflower :  Early 
London,  Sutton's  First  Crop,  Walcheren,  and 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant.  Celery  :  Major  Clarke’s 
Solid  Red,  Standard  Bearer,  and  Sandringham 
Dwarf  White.  Lettuce  (Cabbage  varieties)  :  Early 
Paris  Market,  Golden  Queen,  Veitch’s  Perfect  Gem, 
and  Brown  Dutch ;  Cos  varieties :  Mammoth 
White,  Superb  White,  and  Bath  Cos.  Cucumbers : 
Telegraph  and  Lockie's  Perfection.  Tomatos: 
Ham  Green  Favourite,  Hackwood  Park  Prolific,  and 
Golden  Queen.  Vegetable  Marrows  :  Long  White 
and  Pen-y-Byd.  Potatos:  Sutton's  Ai,  Ringleader, 
Windsor  Castle,  and  Satisfaction. 

The  following  plants  are  very  suitable  for  produc¬ 
ing  plenty  of  flowers  for  cutting  : — Aquilegias  of 
mixed  sorts,  Asters  (China),  Calendula  officinalis, 
Carnation  Marguerite,  Candytuft,  Single  Chrysan¬ 
themums  (mixed),  Centaurea  Cyanus  nana  compacta 
and  C.  minor,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  C.  tinctoria, 
and  C  Drummondii,  Dianthus  cbinensis  (Indian 
Pinks),  Gaillardias,  Sweet  Peas,  Marigolds  (both 
French  and  African),  Mignonette,  Single  Petunias, 
Phlox  Drummondii  grandiflora,  Stocks  (both  Ger¬ 
man  and  ten  week),  Sweet  Sultan,  and  Zinnias. 

All  these  can  easily  be  raised  from  seed,  and  will 
give  you  any  amount  of  stuff  to  cut  from. 


The  ’’ Thoroughfare  Tree  ''  in  Sherwood  Forest 
had  a  roadway  cut  through  its  trunk  in  1724.  The 
Earl  of  Clare  made  a  wager  that  he  would  drive  a 
carriage  and  four  through  it,  and  won  his  bet.  The 
archway  is  10  ft.  3  in.  high,  and  6  ft.  3  in.  wide. 
The  girth  of  the  trunk  about  the  top  of  the  arch  is 
35  ft.  The  age  of  the  tree  is  estimated  at  1,500 
years. 
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THE  ROYAL  NURSERY,  EXETER. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  mid-winter  is  the  worst 
season  of  the  year  to  visit  any  nursery  or  garden  ; 
yet,  to  a  gardener,  is  not  the  garden  at  this  season  of 
the  year  full  af  lively  hopes  and  expectations  for  the 
coming  summer?  Every  attention  is  given  to  the 
making  of  improvements,  alterations  and  preparations 


of  various  sorts  to  insure  a  certain  amount  of  fresh¬ 
ness  and  novelty  for  the  coming  season  Circum¬ 
stances  put  Exeter  in  our  way  as  recently  as  the 
30th  ult.,  and,  while  visiting  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
West,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
paying  a  visit  to  the  nursery  of  Messrs  Robert 
Veitch  &  Son,  in  the  New  North  Road,  Exeter. 
Time  alone  prevented  us  from  likewise  visiting  the 
Exminster  Nursery  of  this  well-known  firm,  so  we 
had  to  be  satisfied  on  this  occasion  with  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Nursery. 

Choice  Shrubs. 

The  sides  of  the  steep  pathway  leading  up  from  the 
New  North  Road  are  charmingly  fringed  with 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  in  berry  and  Hymenanthera 
crassifolia,  a  shrubby  and  evergreen  member  of  the 
Viola  family  in  robust  health.  Wide  borders  on 
either  side  are  filled  with  choice  Conifers  in  great 
variety,  mixed  with  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
Glastonbury  Thorn  was  then  in  full  leaf,  and 
actually  developing  young  foliage.  It  bore  no 
flowers,  but  that  might  have  been  the  result  of  hard 
cutting  back  last  winter.  Another  instance  of  the 
mildness  of  the  season  was  seen  in  the  developing 
buds  of  the  Exocorda  grandiflora.  Other  noticeable 
subjects  here  are  two  large  bushes  of  Notospartium 
Carmichaeliae,  Indigofera  gerardiana.  Magnolia 
stellata  flore  pleno,  a  large  plant  of  Carpenteria 
californica  and  Fremontia  californica,  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
high.  The  two  latter  are  thriving  against  a  wall- 
Romneya  Coulteri,  the  white  tree  Poppy,  does 
splendidly  here,  and  does  not  get  hurt  with  frost  in 
winter  as  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  Vitis  variabilis, 
otherwise  known  as  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  and  Vitis 
tricuspidata,  shows  that  Messrs.  Veitch  keep  them¬ 
selves  well  posted  up  in  the  most  recent  determina¬ 
tion  of  names. 

Alpine  and  Herbaceous  plants. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  collections  of  these 
interesting  and  highly  ornamental  hardy  subjects 
have  been  greatly  augmented,  a  fact  which  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  growing  popularity  and 
utility  of  the  same.  A  rockwork  of  moderate 
pretensions  affords  the  means  of  cultivating  a  large 
number  of  these  Alpine  gems,  but  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  the  same  grown  in  pots,  plunged  in  ashes 
out  of  doors,  are  very  great.  Several  frames  are  also 
entirely  devoted  to  the  choicer  and  more  recent 
arrivals  that  are  being  cared  for  till  they  get 
established.  All  are  kept  scrupulously  clean  and 
wear  an  air  of  tidiness  everywhere. 

It  was  pleasing  to  notice  Schizostylis  coccinea 
flowering  in  the  opeD  at  the  fag  end  of  the  year. 
Cyclamen  Coum  and  C.  ibericum  were  in  the  same 
interesting  condition,  and  the  foliage  of  C. 


hederaefolium  aod  that  of  Arum  italicum  were 
beautiful,  and  no  doubt  are  so  yet.  The  White 
Thrift  (Armenia  vulgaris  alba),  may  be  seen  in 
plants  collected  on  the  Lp  of  a  Scotch  mountain. 
Hypericum  repens  is  a  neat  and  beautiful  species 
with  leaves  like  a  Heath.  Lithospermum  petraeum 
and  Alyssum  spinosum  are  still  interesting  in  their 
gray  foliage.  Choice  also  are  Morrisia  hypogaea,  a 


golden  gem  in  spring,  Phlox  Lindsayi,  Sedum  corsi- 
cum,  Onosma  tauricum,  Scabiosa  silenifolia,  with 
foliage  like  a  Globularia,  Hutchinsia  alpina,  Acti- 
nella  grandiflora,  and  Arenaria  tetraquetra,  the 
foliage  of  which  is  densely  arranged  in  four-sided 
tufts.  The  pretty  Omphalodes  Luciliae  was  trying 
to  flower.  We  noted  some  plants  from  Colorado  in  the 
shape  of  a  species  of  Townsendia,  Erigeron  trimor- 
phae,  and  several  others.  The  deliciously-scented 
Mentha  RequieDi  creeping  over  the  ground  reminds 
us  of  the  scent  of  otto  of  Geranium,  much  refined. 
Very  choice  are  Saxifraga  burseriana,  S.  calyciflora, 
and  S.  sancta  now  pushing  up  for  bloom.  Collectors 
all  appreciate  such  things  as  the  Chatham  Island 
Forget-me-Not,  Senecio  incanus,  with  hoary  foliage, 
Hypericum  Cor: is,  Shortia  galacifolia,  Polygonum 
sphaerostacbyum,  with  its  carmine  heads  of  bloom  in 
August  and  September,  the  beautiful  blue  Houstonia 
serpyllifolia  and  Gentiana  bavarica,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  healthy  pieces.  Draba  tridentata, 
Arabis  Pruiti,  Ranunculus  Macaulayi  and  An- 
drosace  Leichtliiaii,  with  white  flowers  and  a  pink 


and  yellow  eye,  all  serve  to  show  the  richness  of 
the  collection.  One  the  most  interesting  of  Alpine 
plants,  especially  to  tourists,  is  the  Edelweiss 
(Gnaphalium  Leontopodium)  with  its  woolly  leaves 
and  flower  heads  (see  illustration).  Here  also  a 
collection  of  Opuntias  and  other  Cacti  of  a  relatively 
hardy  nature  may  be  seen. 

The  rockery  is  replete  with  a  very  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  plants,  only  a  few  of  which  we  can  notice 
here.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  Messrs. 
Veitch  have  constructed  a  large  number  of 
rockeries,  caverns,  ornamental  lakes,  and  laid  out 
parks  and  gardens  in  many  public  and  private 
establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  All 
of  this  kind  of  work  is  entrusted  to  their  landscape 
gardener,  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  a  German  artist  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  College  at  Proskau,  Silesia. 
He  has  been  engaged  at  this  kind  of  work  for  the  firm 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  has  executed  some  excel¬ 
lent  designs  during  that  time.  The  accompanying 
illustration  is  one  of  them,  and  represents  a  portion  of 
the  Rockwork  at  “  Tredarvah,”  Penzance,  and 
which,  as  may  be  seen,  is  of  a  very  bold  character. 

On  Messrs.  Veitch's  rockery  we  noted  charming 
gray  tufts  of  Saxifraga  paradoxa  and  S.  valdensis. 
S.  apicularis,  with  white  flowers,  is  one  of  the 
earliest,  being  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  S. 
retusa  is  another  gem  that  flowers  much  later  in 
spring.  There  are  several  species  of  Globularia 
with  button-like  blue  flowers,  including  the  tiny  G. 
nana,  hugging  the  ground.  Dwarf  evergreen  sub¬ 
jects  are  Anthemis  Ghiesbreghtii,  Vella  spinosa, 
Draba  gigas,  Veronica  telephifolia,  with  sea-green 
leaves,  Gentiana  Clusii,  the  gray  Anthemis  mace- 
donica,  and  large  tufts  of  Azalea  procumbens  car¬ 
peting  the  ground.  The  little-known  Hedysarum 
multijugum  thrives  amazingly,  producing  drooping 
racemes  of  purple  flowers  in  profusion  during  sum¬ 
mer.  A  rich  harvest  of  seed  was  collected  from  the 
bushes  last  autumn.  Nor  must  we  overlook  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Bellflower  named  Codonopsis  (Glossocomia) 
clematidea,  nor  the  evergreen  tufts  of  the  Spiny 
Thrift  (Acantholimon  glumaceum),  growing  upon 
the  small  rockwood.  Both  are  represented  on  p.  335, 
and  the  last-named  was  prepared  from  one  of  Mr. 
Meyer's  drawings. 

In  one  of  the  cold  frames  we  noted  a  collection  of 
twelve  species  of  Androsace,  including  A.  Chumbyi, 
forming  curious  gray  tufts,  A.  pyrenaica,  and  many 
other  choice  gems  of  the  mountains.  Here  also  are 
located  Arabis  cenisia  with  white,  and  A.  rosea  with 
rose  flowers ;  also  Hypericum  empetrifolia,  Pole- 
monium  humile,  Lathyrus  Sibthorpii,  Erysimum 
Wallenbergii,  Onosma  albo-roseum,  and  the  beautiful 
new  Incarvillea  Delavavi,  which,  unlike  its  better- 
known  congeners,  is  perfectly  deciduous,  and  pro¬ 
bably  quite  hardy.  Parisian  Extra  Early  Wall¬ 
flower  is  deliciously  scented,  aDd  has  been  flowering 
for  months  past.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  an 
annual,  flowering  the  same  season  it  is  sown. 


Portion  of  Rockwork  at  "Tredarvah,”  Penzance. 


Gnaphalium  Leontopodium. 
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The  Christmas  Roses  are.  and  have  been  flowering 
for  a  long  time  past.  The  long  succession  of  bloom  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  collection  contains  all  the  best 
varieties,  aided,  of  course,  by  the  character  of  the 
winter.  Helleborus  niger  altifolius,  also  widely 
known  as  H.  n  maximus,  is  the  earliest,  and  was 
past  its  best  when  we  saw  it.  The  beautiful  H.  n. 
angustifolius,  also  known  as  St.  Brigid,  does  not 
seem  to  differ  from  the  Brockhurst  var.  In  any 
case  they  are  characterised  by  green  leaf-stalks  and 
peduncles,  white  flowers,  and  bloom  profusely  and 
contemporaneously.  H.  n.  major,  or  the  Devonshire 
variety,  is  also  a  form  of  H.  n.  angustifolius,  but 
differs  from  the  type  in  having  purple-spotted 
flower-stalks.  H.  n.  ruber  is  a  form  of  H.  n.  alti¬ 
folius,  differing  in  having  the  sepals  tinted  with  rose, 
so  that  the  English  name,  Peach  Blossom,  is  aptly 
applicable.  A  variety  named  H.  n.  caucasicus,  and 
recently  imported  froih  the  Caucasus,  is  also  a  form 
of  H.  n.  altifolius,  but  flowers  later,  and  is  notable 
for  its  glaucous  foliage.  H.  n.  Madame  Fourcade 
has  small  but  very  numerous  flowers,  red  stems,  and 
the  leaf-stalks  are  also  red  up  to  the  base  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  leaves.  Taken  together  they  form  a 
very  valuable  collection. 

The  Houses. 

A  brief  inspection  of  the  fruit  room  showed  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Apples  in  splendid  condition  ;  but  we  noted 
only  a  few  of  the  favourite  varieties  to  be  met  with 
in  Devon.  Cornish  Aromatic  has  a  firm,  white,  and 
sweet  flesh,  but  it  should  be  tasted  before  Cornish 
Gilliflower,  the  rich,  aromatic,  crisp,  and  tender 
flesh  of  which  at  once  singles  it  out  as  an  Apple  of 
rare  quality.  Its  lack  of  colour  alone,  we  imagine, 
prevents  it  from  gaining  a  wide  popularity  with  the 
British  public  ;  but  this  should  not  count  in  private 
establishments.  Dutch  Mignonne  has  a  yellowish- 
white,  crisp,  and  juicy  flesh,  and  is  attractive  to 
look  at.  The  fruits  of  D’Arcy’s  Spice  are  small  and 
green,  but  crisp,  deliciously  sweet,  and  aromatic. 
Newtown  Pippin  fruited  well  here  on  pyramidal 
trees.  The  white  flesh  is  firm,  very  close  in  the 
grain,  and  of  an  extremely  aromatic  flavour.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  widely  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Britain,  at  least.  We 
noted  a  standard  Peach  tree  in  the  open,  and  which 
fruited  well  last  year. 

In  one  of  the  greenhouses  is  a  collection  of 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons.  Bamboos  are  also  a 
prominent  feature,  and  include  such  beautiful  and 
graceful  species  as  Bambusa  aurea,  with  golden 
stems,  B.  palmata,  6  ft.  high,  Thamnocalamus 
viridi-glaucescens,  ore  of  the  most  handsome  for 
outdoor  work,  T.  Ladekeri  and  T.  nobile.  Passing 
into  another  house  we  noted  a  collection  of  Orchids, 
amongst  which  Laelia  anceps,  L.  a.  alba,  and  others 
were  flowering.  Crimson,  white,  rose,  and  blush 
Cyclamens  with  large  flowers  show  the  strain  to  be 
a  good  one. 

Another  house  contains  a  collection  of  Cypripe- 
diums,  including  varieties  of  C.  leeanum,  C.  venus- 
tum,  C.  insigne,  and  others  in  bloom  at  the  time  we 
saw  them.  They  are  grown  in  Jadoo  Fibre,  into 
which  they  root  like  weeds.  Saintpaulia  ionantha, 
like  a  Violet,  was  flowering  beautifully.  Hanging 
from  the  roof  is  a  rare  and  interesting  specimen  of 
the  hoary  or  silvery-gray  Tillandsia  argentea  in  good 
health.  The  next  house  is  filled  with  Palms,  more 
Bamboos  and  Strelitzia  Reginae  in  flower.  Then  come 
Bamboos  again,  including  Bambusa  Hindsii  and  B. 
Simonsii.  Tall  Camellias,  planted  out,  are  full  of 
flowers  and  buds  The  next  division  contains 
Bambusa  violascens,  B.  viminalis  (Kumasasa),  B. 
disticha,  B.  nigra,  with  black  stems,  B.  tessellata, 
with  broad  leaves,  .and  the  graceful  Thamnocalamus 
apathiflorus.  Many  of  them  are  recent  additions  to 
the  collection  ;  hence  the  r  ason  for  being  located 
here.  They  are  hardy  in  favourable  districts. 

In  a  greenhouse  Sibthorpia  europea  grows  like  a 
weed.  The  hoary  and  shrubby  Convolvulus 
Cneorum  is  also  a  noticeable,  though  rare  species. 
Many  fine  plants  of  the  beautiful  Lotus  peliorhyn- 
chus  are  suspended  in  pots  and  hang  down  grace¬ 
fully.  Grevillea  Preissii  has  red  and  white  flowers. 
Statice  Butcheri,  still  in  flower,  is  one  of  the  best. 
Very  fine  is  Coleus  Beauty  of  Exeter,  with  a  mixture 
of  some  half-a-dozen  colours. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  chance  that  way 
should  pay  a  visit  of  inspection,  and  we  are  sure 
that  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitcb,  the  head  of  the  firm,  will 
give  them  a  warm  welcome  and  courteous  attention. 


ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


Bv  the  Editor. 

The  following  were  certificated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  14th  inst.  : — - 

Phaiocalanthe  Sedeni  albiflona,  Nov.  hyb. 
bigen. — The  seed  parent  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was 
Phaius  grandifolius,  and  the  pollen  parent  Calanthe 
Veitchi,  itself  a  hybrid.  So  completely  have  the 
two  parents  been  fused  in  the  progeny  that  a  keen 
eye  would  fail  to  find  any  resemblance  to  either. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  and  like  a  Calanthe  in 
form.  The  sepals  are  broadly  elliptic,  and  white 
with  a  rosy  base.  The  smaller  petals  are  obovate, 
but  similar  in  colour.  The  four-lobed  lip  is  white 
and  very  large.  The  plant  is  dwarf  in  stature, 
and  altogether  handsome.  First-class  Certificate. 
The  exhibitors,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sod,  Chelsea, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  fresh  acquisition. 

Cypripedium  Euryades,  Nov.  hyb. — Linder  this 
name  two  very  distinct  forms  have  each  received  an 
Award  of  Merit.  Both  were  obtained  from  C. 
villosum  Boxallii,  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  C. 
leeanum,  itself  a  hybrid.  One  of  them  has  the 
upper  sepal  interruptedly  variegated  with  rich 
purple  on  a  white  ground,  and  of  a  mahogany 
colour  at  the  base.  The  wavy  petals  are  of  a 
mahogany-brown  with  yellow  edges.  The  lip  is  of  a 
brighter  mahogany  colour  and  shining.  The  other 
is  equally  beautiful,  and  has  the  upper  sepal  heavily 
blotched  with  dark  purple  on  a  white  ground  along 
the  central  portion,  and  pale  apple-green  at  the 
base.  The  petals  are  pale  brown,  netted,  and  glossy. 
The  lip  is  of  a  pale  mahogany  colour.  Both  are 
genuine  acquisitions  to  this  class  of  Orchids. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cypripedium  Schroderae  candidulum,  Nov . 
hyb. — This  was  obtained  from  the  hybrid  C.  Sedeni 
candidulum,  a  choice  and  well-known  hybrid,  crossed 
with  the  pollen  of  the  long-tailed  C.  caudatum 
Wallisii.  The  upper  sepal  is  white  and  netted  with 
green.  The  petals  are  much  twisted,  white,  suffused 
with  pink,  and  4  in.  long.  The  lip  is  soft  purple 
and  spotted  with  purple  all  over  the  infolded  sides 
and  the  interior  as  well.  It  is  choice  and  beautiful. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Vanda  Charlesworthii,  Nov.  var. — Whether  we 
regard  this  as  a  new  species  or  a  variety  of  V. 
caerulea  it  is  certainly  very  distinct  and  choice. 
The  sepals  are  obcvate  and  white,  the  lateral  ones 
being  much  broader  than  the  dorsal  one.  The  petals 
are  white,  faintly  tinted  with  rose  along  the  centre 
and  at  the  apex.  The  lip  is  oblong,  three-ridged, 
and  washed  with  soft  violet.  Award  of  Merit. 
Baron  Schroeder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The 
Dell,  Egham. 

Cypripedium  Minnie  Ames,  Nov.  hyb. — This 
was  obtained  from  C.  Curtisii  crossed  with  C.  con- 
color,  and  the  progeny  bears  evidence  on  the  face  of 
it.  The  upper  sepal  is  pink,  tinted  with  green  in  the 
centre.  The  petals  are  rosy  with  darker  lines  along 
the  veins.  The  upper  portion  of  the  lip  is  of  a  dark, 
dull  purple,  and  the  lower  portion  is  creamy-white. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Laeliocattleya  C'cero,  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. — The 
seed  parent  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was  Cattleya 
intermedia,  and  the  pollen  bearer  Laelia  elegans. 
The  sepals  are  soft  purple.  The  petals  are  oblong 
and  of  a  darker  hue  but  clear  and  clean.  The  lip 
has  a  pale  lilac  tube,  and  a  dark  crimson  lamina ; 
the  interior  of  the  tube  is  white  with  a  purple  band. 
The  colours  are  remarkably  clear  considering  the 
pollen  parent.  Award  of  Merit.  C.  L.  N.  Ingram, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Bond),  Elstead  House, 
Godaiming. 

Cattleya  perci valiana  Ingram's  van.,  Nov. 
var. — The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  handsome  variety 
are  soft  purple,  but  the  lip  is  the  most  telling  organ 
of  the  flower.  It  has  a  broad  orange  and  crimson 
band  across  the  base  of  the  lamina,  a  rich  crimson 
blotch  in  the  centre,  and  broad  lilac  edges.  Every 
part  of  the  flower  is  of  good  substance,  pointing  at 
least  to  good  cultivation.  Award  of  Merit.  C.  L.  N. 
Ingram,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Calypso  Stand  Hall  var.,  Nov. 
var. — The  upper  sepal  of  this  fine  variety  is  richly 
blotched  with  purple  on  the  lower  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  with  a  claret  rib,  a  dark  base,  and  the  rest 
white.  The  petals  are  of  a  rich  brownish-yellow, 
and  paler  yellow  on  the  lower  longitudinal  half. 


The  large  lip  is  of  a  purplish-brown.  Award  of 
Merit.  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  John¬ 
son),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

Cattleya  7  rianaei  alba. — Several  plants  of 
this  were  showD,  and  the  flowers  were  pure  white 
with  the  exception  of  a  small,  pale  yellow  blotch  in 
the  throat.  All  will  grant  that  this  is  a  choice  and 
select  Cattleya.  First-class  Certificate.  Mr.  Wm. 
Bull,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Masdevallia  polysticta. — The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  small,  white,  spotted  with  purple,  and 
have  short  golden  tails.  They  are  borne  in  racemes. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 

Masdevallia  polysticta  purpurea,  Nov.  var. — 
This  differs  from  the  type  in  having  much  larger  and 
darker  spots,  which  become  amalgamated  into  solid 
blotches  at  the  base  of  the  segments.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Masdevallia  striatella — The  flowers  in  this 
case  are  produced  singly  on  the  stems,  and  are  white 
with  three  purple  lines  to  each  segment.  The  tails 
are  short  and  brown.  Botanical  Certificate.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Masdevallia  ludibunda. — Here  again  the  stems 
are  one-flowered,  but  the  triangular  blooms  are 
decidedly  pretty.  They  are  bright  purple  with 
golden  tails  2  in.  to  zj  in.  long.  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate. 

Oncidium  cheirophorum.— The  small  flowers 
of  this  species  have  greenish-yellow  sepals,  a  yellow 
lip,  and,  being  scented  like  Hawthorn  and  produced 
in  panicles,  they  are  both  pretty  and  desirable. 
There  were  eleven  spikes  on  the  plant  shown  by 
R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Hy.  Chapman), 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell.  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate. 

Lycaste  trifohata. — -The  sepals  are  greenish, 
the  petals  white,  and  the  lip  is  deeply  and  finely 
fringed  and  creamy-white.  Botanical  Certificate. 
The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill), 
Tring  Park,  Tring. 

Masdevallia  abbreviata — The  flowers  are 
small,  produced  in  racemes,  white,  spotted  with 
purple  internally,  and  have  short  yellow  tails. 
Botanical  Certificate.  S.  Courtauld,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Alf.  Wright),  Bocking  Place,  Braintree 

Masdevallia  caloptera  -The  small  flowers  of 
this  species  are  white  with  dark  purple  blotches  at 
the  base  of  the  segments,  which  are  furnished  with 
thickened,  golden-yellow  tails  about  half  an  inch 
long.  Botanical  Certificate.  S.  Courtauld,  Esq. 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 


The  Stove. 

Although  plants  under  glass  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
independent  of  outside  climatic  conditions,  still  they 
are,  to  some  degree  at  least,  influenced  by  them. 
The  abnormal  mildness  of  the  opening  part  of  the 
new  year  will,  without  doubt,  have  not  a  little  effect 
upon  plants  in  the  stove,  particularlyin  inducing  them 
to  commence  starting  away  rather  earlier  than  usual. 
At  this  time  last  year  it  will  be  remembered  we 
were  almost  in  the  middle  of  a  sharp  attack  of 
winter  in  real  earnest,  from  which  we  have  up  to  the 
present  time  escaped.  Every  care  must  be  taken, 
however,  to  see  that  the  plants  are  not  robbed  to  any 
extent  of  the  rest  which  should  rightfully  be  theirs, 
Things  generally  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible 
until  the  end  of  the  present  month.  The  house,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  kept  at  the  same  temperature  by  night  as 
mentioned  in  the  last  calendar — viz.,  60  Fahr. —  until 
the  appearance  of  February,  when  a  rise  of  a  couple 
of  degrees  may  be  given 

The  flight  of  time  also  reminds  us  that  we  are 
upon  the  verge  of  the  potting  season.  It  is  necessary 
to  overhaul  the  whole  of  the  plants  at  least  once  a 
year,  shifting  some,  top-dressing  others,  or  clearing 
the  drainage  of  those  that  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
fresh  soil.  The  system  of  doing  this  in  spring  is 
pretty  generally  adopted  throughout  the  country,  as 
experience  has  proved  that  the  majority  of  plants 
can  be  bandied  then  with  less  fear  of  their  sustaining 
injury  than  at  any  other  time  For  general  purposes 
a  start  may  be  made  about  the  middle  of  February, 
although  if  there  is  a  lot  to  do,  and  few  hands  to  do  it, 
work  may  be  commenced  a  couple  of  weeks  earlier. 
Everything  should  be  done  now  to  forward  operations 
presently.  Any  plants  that  require  heading  back  or 
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pruning  should  be  seen  to  now,  in  order  to  allow 
them  time  to  break  into  fresh  growth  before  it  comes 
to  their  turn  to  be  potted.  They  always  do  better 
afterwards  when  caught  just  at  this  stage. 

A  sufficiency  of  soil,  both  of  peat  and  loam,  may  be 
got  in  readiness  without  delay,  drawing  upon  the 
supplies  taken  in  last  autumn  and  stacked  in  the  dry. 
Should  it  transpire  that  the  required  loam  has  to  be 
taken  from  an  outside  heap,  it  should  be  dried  some¬ 
what  before  it  is  chopped  up,  otherwise  it  will  be 
made  somewhat  pasty  by  the  operation.  It  must  be 
looked  over  very  carefully  for  wireworms. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  a  goodly  part  of  the 
dull  season  has  been  spent  in  the  thorough  cleansing 
of  all  the  plants  from  the  various  insect  pests  which 
prey  upon  them.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
season  should  be  started  with  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

Climbers.— The  pruning  of  these,  except  Begonias, 
must  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  every¬ 
thing  may  be  put  ship-shape  overhead. 

Gardenias. — These  are  notoriously  dirty  subjects 
— in  fact,  they  seem  to  afford  a  refuge  for  every  pest 
imaginable.  Sponging  the  leaves  with  soft  soap  and 
tepid  soft  water  will  soon  get  rid  of  the  disfiguring 
greasy  black  deposit  that  is  so  often  seen  upon  their 
leaves  Young  plants  struck  from  cuttings  last  year, 
and  which  have  been  kept  in  small  pots,  may  now  be 
treated  pretty  liberally  with  a  solution  of  cow  manure 
and  soot  on  alternate  waterings  Large  plants  that 
will  produce  any  amount  of  fine  flowers  may  be  thus 
kept  in  relatively  small  pots. 

Achimenes. — Although  during  the  flowering  period 
these  popular  plants  may  be  accommodated  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  they  need  a  stove  temperature 
up  to  the  time  that  the  flowers  commence  to  open  in 
order  to  do  them  properly.  Hence  they  fairly  come 
under  the  heading  of  stove  plants.  The  tubercles 
should  not  be  all  started  at  once,  but  in  batches  at 
intervals  from  now  till  the  middle  of  April,  in  order 
to  produce  a  succession  of  bloom.  It  is  quite  time 
now  that  the  first  batch  should  be  started.  The 
tubercles  may  be  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil  in  which 
the  plants  grew  last  year,  and  transplanted  into  the 
pots  or  baskets  in  which  they  are  to  growiduring  the 
coming  season.  A  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loatrq 
peat,  and  good  leaf  soil  with  a  nice  sprinkling  of  sharp 
sand  will  suit  them  well.  Thirty-two  sized  pots  are 
the  handiest  to  use,  and  these,  it  may  be  observed, 
must  be  clean  and  well  drained,  as  whilst  in  full 
growth  the  plants  need  plenty  of  water. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Gloxinias. — In  order  to  have  young  plants  to 
flower  from  the  commencement  of  June  onward,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  sow  a  packet  of  seed  now.  Make  up 
some  pans,  well-drained,  and  filled  with  fine  sandy 
soil,  level  the  surface  down  carefully,  and  sow 
thinly.  A  piece  of  glass  placed  over  the  pan,  and 
resting  upon  the  rim,  will  assist  germination  by 
preventing  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  from 
the  soil  in  which  the  seed  is  lying.  Watering  over¬ 
head  must  be  conducted  very  carefully  and  only 
through  the  medium  of  a  very  fine  rose  can. 

Petunias  in  pots. — These  will  come  in  very  handy 
for  conservatory  decoration  presently,  when  the 
forced  stuff  is  all  over,  and  the  glory  of  Chinese 
Primulas  and  Cinerarias  has  departed.  A  sowing 
made  now  will  furnish  plenty  of  plants  for  this 
purpose.  A  uniform  temperature  of  not  less  than 
0o°  Fahr.  will  insure  prompt  germination.  This 
sowing  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  made 
with  a  view  to  supplying  plants  for  bedding  purposes, 
as  such  need  not  be  made  before  the  last  week  in 
February  or  the  first  week  in  March. 

Antirrhinums,  raised  from  seed  sown  within  the 
next  week  or  so,  will  produce  plants  which  will  flower 
towards  the  middle  of  the  summer.  A  gentle  heat 
like  that  recommended  for  the  Petunias  will 
be  necessary. 

Dahlias.— Where  a  large  stock  of  these  is  required 
it  is  quite  time  to  start  propagation.  The  old  roots 
may  be  placed  in  boxes,  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil, 
and  introduced  into  heat.  They  will  soon  break  into 
growth  if  given  a  place  in  the  early  vinery.  They 
should  be  lightly  sprinkled  with  water  from  a  fine 
rose  can  about  twice  a  day.  The  shoots  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  too  long  before  they  are  taken  off. 
They  strike  very  readily  when  they  have  made  a 
couple  of  joints  of  growth.  They  do  best  when 
inserted  singly  in  small  thumb  pots,  the  latter  being 
plunged  to  the  rims  in  ashes  or  cocoanut  fibre — the 
former  preferably.  In  all  cases  a  brisk  bottom  heat 
is  essential  to  the  procuring  of  a  good  strike,  and  the 


house  or  pit  in  which  the  cuttings  are  placed  must 
be  kept  rather  close  for  the  first  week  or  two. 

Hollyhocks.— Roots  of  these  which  were  lifted 
from  the  open  ground  last  autumn,  laid  in  boxes  and 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  may  now  be  taken 
out  of  the  cold  frames  in  which  they  have  passed  the 
winter  and  introduced  into  heat,  treating  them  the 
same  as  the  Dahlias.  The  best  method  to  pursue 
with  these  is  to  graft  the  young  cuttings  upon 
a  short  portion  of  the  thong-like  root,  fixing  the  two 
together  by  means  of  a  pin  or  a  long  thorn,  and 
potting  up  singly  in  small  pots.  Any  quantity  of 
strong  young  plants  may  soon  be  obtained  by  the 
pursuance  of  this  method. 

Alternantheras  and  other  delicate  bedding 
plants  such  as  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium 
variegatum,  Iresines,  Coleuses,  Heliotrope,  etc., 
from  which  it  is  desired  to  propagate,  may  be  given  a 
place  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  house  or 
pit.  Plenty  of  cuttings  will  soon  be  forthcoming  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  then  the  work  of  taking  these  off 
and  striking  them  may  go  on  apace. 

Lobelias. — Stock  plants  of  these  should  not  be 
subjected  to  quite  so  much  heat  as  the  foregoing 
subjects  or  the  cuttings  will  be  weak  and  difficult  to 
coax  into  healthy  growth.  A  temperature  of  about 
50-  by  night,  rising  to  55  by  day  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  them.  — A .  S.  G. 


* 


With  the  beginning  of  each  year  most  gardeners 
replenish  their  seed  stores  with  sufficient  material  for 
the  whole  season.  To  an  experienced  hand  the 
selection  of  varieties  most  suitable  for  his  require¬ 
ments  affords  few  or  no  difficulties,  but  to  the  new 
beginner  it  is  very  often  a  source  of  considerable 
anxiety  and  trouble  to  know  what  to  grow  to  enable 
him  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  the  best 
varieties  of  vegetables.  His  first  thoughts  will 
naturally  lead  him  back  to  bis  past  experience,  and 
here  he  may  for  the  first  time  begin  to  realise  the 
valuable  opportunities  he  had  lost  of  note-taking  in 
days  gone  by.  The  locality,  of  course,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  point  to  consider,  and  to  begin  with  he  would  be 
well  advised  to  consult  some  reliable  authority  near 
at  hand  as  to  what  would  be  the  most  likely  varieties 
to  suit  him  best. 

To  those  who  make  a  practice  of  obtaining  large 
Onions,  I  advise  that  the  seed  should  now  be  sown. 
Shallow  trays  or  boxes  are  the  most  convenient,  and 
after  filling  them  up  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and  half  a  part  of  old 
hotbed  manure,  all  put  through  a  J-in.  sieve,  the  soil 
should  be  made  firm  and  even  and  well  watered. 
After  the  water  has  been  allowed  to  drain  off,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  thinly,  and  then  covered  about 
half  an  inch  deep  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
about  6o°.  In  about  ten  or  twelve  days  they  will 
show  signs  of  life,  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and, 
when  2\  in.  high,  pricked  into  other  boxes  2  in.  apart, 
using  a  somewhat  richer  and  rougher  compost.  As 
soon  as  they  are  growing  away  freely,  a  cold  frame 
will  suit  them  best  and  in  due  time  hardened  off  and 
transplanted.  Cranston’s  Excelsior  and  Ailsa  Craig 
are  two  of  the  best  and  largest  varieties  for  this 
method. 

Leeks. — Where  these  are  required  for  exhibition, 
a  sowing  should  be  made  now  and  similarly  treated 
as  the  Onion,  only  I  prefer,  when  ready  for  pricking 
off,  to  pot  them  singly  instead  of  transplanting  into 
boxes;  3-in.  pots  are  large  enough  to  begin  with. 
The  great  object  with  Leeks,  is  to  make  sure  that 
they  receive  no  sudden  check,  otherwise  they  are 
liable  to  run  to  seed  about  August.  There  are  many 
varieties  that  are  good  but  with  really  no  great 
distinction.  The  true  type  of  the  Lyon  &  Dobbie's 
Champion  are  the  best  I  know. 

Cauliflower. — A  pinch  of  Cauliflower  seed 
should  now  be  sown  for  a  first  crop.  Sow  thinly  in 
boxes,  and  as  soon  as  above  the  soil,  remove  them  to 
a  cool  house  or  frame,  otherwise  they  become  liable 
to  damp  off.  When  water  is  required,  soak  the  boxes 
instead  of  watering  overhead,  so  as  to  reduce  all 
chance  of  damping  in  their  young  state  Early 
London,  Sutton's  First  Crop,  and  Veitch’s  Pearl  are 
worthy  of  being  sown  now,  with  a  pinch  of  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant  for  succession 

Cabbage.  -  As  a  safeguard  against  possible  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Spring  Cabbages,  a  sowing  should  also  bu 


made  of  a  good  early  variety,  of  which  Sutton's 
h  lower  of  Spring  is  good. 

Peas  — For  an  early  crop  of  Peas,  it  is  well  to  be 
making  the  first  sowing  under  glass.  Sowing  in  pots 
of  5  in.  in  diameter  is  the  best  method,  placing  four 
or  five  seeds  in  each.  A  cold  house  or  frame  with  a 
temperature  of  50”  is  warm  enough  for  them  at  this 
period. — James  Gibson ,  Devunhurst,  Chiswick. 


BOUVARDIA  PROPAGATION. 

The  Bouvardia  in  its  various  colours  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  decoration  of  our  Diant  houses 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  is  often 
met  with  in  a  robust  and  healthy  condition.  But 
after  all  that  has  been  said  about  its  propagation 
and  culture,  there  are  yet  many  who  find  a  great 
difficulty  in  increasing  the  necessary  stock  early 
enough  in  the  season  to  produce  good  plants  for 
autumn  and  winter  flowering.  Now  is  the  time  to 
take  the  plants  in  hand  to  be  prepared  for  another 
season's  supply,  and  although  you  have  had  several 
articles  appearing  in  your  columns  on  their  propaga¬ 
tion  and  treatment,  many  still  keep  to  the  old  system 
of  cuttings  for  propagation.  It  is  quite  twenty  years 
since  I  began  propagating  Bouvardias  for  stock,  and 
the  difficulty  of  striking  the  cuttings  and  the  length 
of  time  they  took  are  quite  fresh  in  my  memory, 
when  I  had  not  convenient  means  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  That  difficulty,  however,  was  removed  years 
ago,  when  someone  discovered  that  a  more  simple 
method  of  increasing  the  number  of  plants  was  in 
growing  them  from  root  cuttings.  Although  this 
system  has  been  before  the  public  for  a  good  number 
of  years,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  known  as  it 
ought  to  be.  So,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  know  it  or  those  who  may  have  heard  of  it  and 
not  tried  it,  I  should  like  to  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  your  readers  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  trying  both  systems  and  so  deciding  which  is  the 
most  useful. 

The  usual  treatment  of  the  Bouvardia  is  to  dry  the 
plants  off  after  they  have  done  flowering,  and  about 
this  time  to  place  the  plants  in  heat  to  produce 
cuttings  where  young  plants  are  required  The 
cuttings  are  taken  with  a  heel,  that  is.  they  are  cut 
close  back  to  the  old  wood.  When  the  young  growths 
are  about  2  in.  to  3  in  long,  they  are  inserted  into 
prepared  pots,  filled  with  a  sharp  light  soil  and 
placed  in  the  propagating  frame  or  on  a  hotbed. 
To  obtain  root  cuttings  the  plants  are  dried  off  in  the 
usual  way,  and  instead  of  the  plants  being  placed 
into  heat  to  produce  young  growth,  they  are  shaken 
out  and  the  soil  removed  from  the  roots  which  are 
cut  back  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  stem.  Those 
roots  are  then  cut  up  into  lengths  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  then  spread  over  the  soil  in  prepared 
pans.  Any  light  soil  is  suitable.  They  are  then 
covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth  with 
finely  sifted  material,  and  placed  in  a  convenient 
spot  in  the  stove.  If  there  is  room  in  the  propagating 
frame,  so  much  the  better,  but  it  is  not  essential. 

The  growths  from  the  small  pieces  of  roots  will  be 
found  to  be  almost  equal  in  growth  to  those  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  plants  introduced  into  heat  in  the 
pots ;  but  we  have  this  great  difference,  namely, 
that  the  growths  from  the  roots  are  already  plants, 
while  the  cuttings  on  the  old  plants  have  to  be 
rooted.  It  is  here  the  great  saving  in  time  comes 
in.  While  your  cuttings  are  forming  rootg,  your 
rooted  cuttings  are  making  plants  and  gaining  an 
immense  advantage, while  the  cuttings  are  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  By  this  means  we  also  get  over  the  difficulty 
so  often  met  with  in  propagating  from  cuttings. 
After  a  long  trial  of  the  two  systems  I  should  be 
sorry  to  return  to  cuttings  where  I  wanted  strong 
plants  for  decoration.  The  after  treatment  would 
be  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  plants  struck 
from  cuttings,  whether  they  were  grown  on  in  pots 
or  planted  out,  and  lifted  and  re-potted  as  required. 
—Norwoodense,  January  20th,  1896. 


New  Homes  In  the  “Sunshine  State”  of  America 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  ioiu  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years’  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year. 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W 
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GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Statutory  General  Meeting. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Gardeners 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  was  held  at 
"  Simpson’s,”  ioi,  Strand,  on  the  16th  inst.,  to 
consider  and  adopt  partial  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  existing  rules  of  the  Institution,  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Management  ;  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch  presided.  The  principal  alterations  were  to 
insert  the  words  “  market  growers  ”  between 
11  gardeners  and  nurserymen,”  so  as  to  include  that 
class  ;  that  “  thirty  ”  instead  of  "  twenty  ”  years  be 
the  time  necessary  to  make  nurserymen  eligible  for 
the  pensions  of  the  Institution  ;  that  there  shall  be 
a  Committee  of  Management  of  “  thirty-six  ”  instead 
of  "  twenty-four,”  as  heretofore,  "twelve  of  whom 
shall  be  resident  fifty  miles  or  more  from  the 
registered  office  of  the  Institution,  and  one-third  of 
whom  shall  be  practical  gardeners  ”  ;  and  "  that 
Messrs.  W.  Atkinson,  F.  Bedford,  P.  Blair,  H.  J. 
Clayton,  W.  Crump,  G.  A.  Dickson,  M.  Dunn,  R. 
McKellar,  R.  Piper,  R.  Tait,  J.  H.  Vallance,  and 
P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  who  are  resident  fifty  miles  from 
the  registered  office  of  the  Institution,  shall  continue 
part  of  the  committee,  and  hold  office  as  members 
thereof  until  the  next  general  annual  meeting.” 
Other  alterations  were  of  less  importance.  There 
was  some  discussion  on  certain  points  raised,  but 
the  above  resolutions  and  the  others  were  adopted,  in 
most  cases  unanimously. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

The  fifty-seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Institution  followed  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  statutory  general  meeting, 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  presiding.  After  the  Chairman 
had  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  spoken 
of  other  matters  relating  to  the  Institution,  he  called 
upon  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Ingram,  to  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  the  accounts  for  the 
last  year,  which  proved  to  be  of  a  highly  satisfactory 
character. 

The  accounts  show  that  the  annual  subscriptions 
amounted  to  £1,337  Ss.  6d.,  the  donations  to 
£1,948  12s.  nd.,  and  receipts  from  other  sources, 
including  dividends,  to  £1,132  17s.  3d.,  which,  with 
the  £(,400  on  deposit  and  the  £902  rgs.  iod.,  bank 
balance  at  beginning  of  year,  bring  the  Dr.  total  to 
£6,721  16s.  8d. 

£2,663  2S-  tod.  was  distributed  in  pensions  and 
gratuities,  £686  6s.  in  executive  and  other  expenses, 
£2,466  14s.  yd.  in  investments  and  on  deposit,  whilst 
£905  15s.  3d.  remained  as  balance  with  the  treasurer 
and  secretary. 

Dr.  Masters  proposed  “  that  the  report  and  state¬ 
ment  of  accounts  be  adopted  and  that  the  best 
thanks  of  the  meeting  be  accorded  the  committee. ’’ 
Mr.  Geo.  Wythes  proposed  "  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch 
be  re-elected  as  Treasurer.”  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron 
proposed  “  that  Messrs.  Baker,  Hudson,  Laing, 
Osborn,  Turner,  and  Webber,  who  retire  by  rotation, 
be  re-elected  members  of  the  committee  for  the  next 
four  years  ;  and  that  Messrs.  Iceton,  Segar,  and  R.  M. 
Hogg  be  elected  as  committeemen  in  places  of  Sir 
A.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  W.  Nutting,  and  Mr.  John  Lee.” 
Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch  proposed  "  that  Mr.  Geo.  J. 
Ingram  be  re-elected  as  secretary.”  Mr.  Melady 
moved  "that  Messrs.  Manning,  T.  Swift,  and  Jesse 
Willard  be  re-elected  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year.” 
Mr.  James  Hudson  proposed  '  that  Messrs.  Beste, 
W.  Crane,  H.  Higgins,  W.  Johnson,  and  R.  A.  Jack, 
be  appointed  arbitrators  for  the  ensuing  year.”  Mr. 
Denning  proposed  “  that  in  consequence  of  S. 
Chinery,  of  Boxford,  Suffolk,  aged  seventy-one, 
gardener,  a  yearly  subscriber  of  £1  is.  for  fifteen 
years;  A.  H.  Holmes,  of  Balham,  aged  seventy-four, 
gardener,  a  yearly  subscriber  of  £1  is.  for  twenty- 
five  years  ;  W.  Plester,  of  Elsenham,  aged  seventy- 
two,  gardener,  a  life  member  for  twenty-four  years  ; 
Mr.  Bridger,  of  Finsbury  Park,  aged  seventy-nine, 
gardener,  a  yearly  subscriber  of  £1  is.  for  fifteen 
years;  and  Elizabeth  Simpson,  of  Slough,  aged 
sixty,  whose  late  husband  was  a  yearly  subscriber  of 
£1  is.  for  nineteen  years,  being  in  distress,  and 
having  in  every  w  ay  complied  with  the  regulations, 
the  committee  will  recommend  that  these  five 
applicants  be  placed  on  the  pension  list  without  the 
trouble  or  expense  of  an  election  in  accordance  with' 
Rule  III.,  5.”  All  of  the  above  propositions  were 
seconded  and  adopted  unanimously. 

Then  Messrs.  A.  Outram,  J.  Webber,  and  G. 
Monro  were  appointed  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for 


the  election  of  the  other  ten  pensioners  to  be  placed 
on  the  fund.  The  results  of  the  ballot  were  as 
follow  : — William  Bishop,  4,021  ;  John  Ewing,  3,834  ; 
George  Fletcher,  3,530 ;  Hester  Falconer,  3,227 ; 
Henry  Wood,  3,131 ;  Thomas  Bannister,  2,946  ;  John 
Pearcey,  2,800 ;  Samuel  Pickstone,  2,315  ;  James 
Field,  2,487  ;  William  Croshier,  2,466.  These  candi¬ 
dates,  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  on  the 
declaration  of  the  poll,  were  thus  placed  on  the  fund. 
Mr.  Wynne  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
scrutineers,  and  a  similar  vote  to  the  chairman 
concluded  the  proceedings. 

Annual  Friendly  Supper. 

This  was  also  held  at  "  Simpson's,”  101,  Strand,  and 
was  to  have  commenced  at  6pm.,  but  was  delayed 
on  account  of  the  exceptionally  heavy  work  in 
connection  with  the  poll.  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  of 
Exeter,  presided  over  a  large  attendance  of  members 
and  their  friends.  An  excellent  menu  was  well  served. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  toasts  had  been 
rendered  the  Chairman  rose  and  spoke  as  follows: — 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  ‘  The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution,’  and  in  doing  so  I  feel  confident  that 
those  present  will  drink  it  most  cordially.  Why 
should  I  feel  so  confident  ?  Because  there  are  those 
around  me  whom  I  have  seen  before  at  this  gather¬ 
ing,  and,  of  course,  they  come  here  not  for  Simpson's 
Lark  Supper,  though  that  would  draw  a  sybarite  out 
of  his  cell,  but  because  they  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  concerns  of  this  noble  institution,  and  desire  to 
wish  it  God  speed  on  every  possible  occasion.  I 
say,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  position  that  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  10,000  gardeners  of  Great  Britain. 
They  should  one  and  all  put  4fd.  in  a  box  every 
Saturday  night  as  their  weekly  subscription  to  this 
institution,  and  when  they  have  done  that  they 
should  rise  and  drink  ‘  Sweethearts  and  Wives,'  and 
they  would  have  a  right  to  do  so,  because  they 
would  have  done  something  in  their  interests  and  in 
their  own.  Why  is  this  not  the  case  ?  Are  gar¬ 
deners  so  thoughtless  that  they  cannot  think  out  for 
themselves  the  merits  of  this  institution  ? 

“  They  may  say  'Oh,  I  shall  never  need  it  for  myself,’ 
but  are  they  so  sure  of  that  ?  I  would  in  any  case 
like  to  preach  to  them  from  the  text,  '  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not 
thy  hand,  for  thou  knowest  not  which  shall  prosper, 
either  this  or  that,'  and  I  would  point  them  to  noble 
names  in  the  gardening  world  who  sowed  the  seeds 
of  this  institution,  never  expecting  a  harvest  for 
themselves,  but  believing  that  they  were  at  least 
sowing  for  others.  ‘  But  lo,  and  behold  the  harvest 
has  been  returned  tenfold  into  their  own  bosom.’ 
Yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  grand  return  given  by  this 
society  to  those  who  need  its  help  in  after  years. 
See  the  record  of  men  and  women  (155  pensioners) 
getting  £20  and  £16  a  year  for  their  subscription  of 
ten  guineas  or  so  a  year,  for  fifteen  years  ;  and  some 
have  drawn  for  this  original  outlay  £300  or  £400, 
or  even  £500,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

“  If  it  is  not  thoughtlessness  or  carelessness  on  their 
behalf,  or  on  that  of  their  neighbours,  is  it  that  they 
think  the  rules  are  not  broad  enough  ?  To  my  mind 
they  are  broad  enough  ;  they  touch  every  gardener, 
without  consideration  of  position  or  creed,  nursery¬ 
men,  their  assistants  and  market  gardeners,  and  what 
should  be  pariicularly  noted  is  that  their  wives  are 
included  too. 

"  The  instituiion  is  not  confined  to  London.  It 
may  be  that  the  preponderance  of  these  elected  live 
in  or  near  London,  but  that  is  simply  a  natural  law 
of  gravitation.  Examine  carefully  into  their 
positions,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  came  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  For 
my  own  part  I  am  satisfied  with  the  position  of  the 
West  of  England—  men  and  women.  I  am  certain 
that  in  proportion  to  the  gardeners  of  that  district 
they  have  their  fair  proportion  of  pensioners.  The 
present  committee  look  at  their  position  in  a  broad 
way,  and  they  have  no  idea  of  allowing  people  in  the 
country  to  think  that  this  is  a  London  institution. 
They  have  to-day  decided  to  elect  on  the  committee 
twelve  gentlemen  from  the  country,  and  whose 
qualification  is  that  they  shall  live  at  least  fifty  miles 
from  London.  Gentlemen,  they  are  so  broad  that 
they  want  to  take  me  into  the  fold. 

“  Then  to  show  further  how  broad  the  present 
administration  is  they  have  instituted  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  auxiliaries  in  various  parts  of  the  country — 
Bristol,  Bath,  Wolverhampton,  and  Worcester. 
The  latter  was  established  this  year,  and  there  they 


have  already  thirty-five  annual  subscribers,  besides 
life  subscribers  and  donors. 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Gar¬ 
deners'  Society  of  Exeter  authorises  me  to-day  to 
invite  Mr.  H  J.  Veitch,  Mr.  Ingram,  and  any  others 
who  like  to  come,  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Exeter 
Guildhall,  on  March  4th,  to  consider  the  question  of 
starting  an  auxiliary. 

"  Now  the  next  consideration  is  whether  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  safe  enough.  Well,  it  is  more  safe  than 
Balfour  Shares,  Titchborn  Bonds,  or  that  of  many 
a  Forester  or  Odd  Fellows’  Lodge.  There  is 
£28,000  pounds  invested,  producing  £800  a  year, 
and  then  during  the  past  year  the  income  has 
increased  in  annual  subscriptions,  donations, 
dividends,  and  your  treasurer,  who  is  such  a  ‘  safe  ' 
man,  has,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  committee, 
decided  that  all  life  subscriptions  shall  be  invested 
(an  old  rule  and  a  right  one),  and  he  has  accordingly 
invested  £409  from  life  subscriptions.  Then  £535 
has  been  taken  from  the  Deposit  Account  (mostly 
the  result  of  donations)  for  investment.  It  is  also  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  that  the  name  of  such  a  good 
gardener  as  Wm.  Thomson  should  be  associated 
with  this  institution,  and  that  a  memorial  fund  to 
his  memory,  amounting  to  £257,  has  also  been 
invested.  Though  Wm.  Thomson  will  have  many 
memorials,  especially  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  him,  none  will  be  so  lasting  as  this. 

"  The  more  I  look  into  the  affairs  of  this  institution 
the  more  am  I  astonished  that  more  gardeners  do 
not  join  it.  Why  is  this  ?  Are  there  better  institu¬ 
tions  where  they  can  invest  their  money  with  more 
certainty — Foresters,  Odd  Fellows,  or  anything  in 
that  way  ?  If  such  is  the  case,  why  should  not  the 
committee  face  the  matter  at  once  ?  Could  they  not 
add  a  lodge  to  this  institution,  so  as  to  enlist  the 
young  gardeners’  sympathy  ?  Or,  if  that  is  im. 
possible,  could  they  not  arrange  with  one  of  the 
Insurance  Companies  to  take  over  their  members  in 
block  and  insure  them  against  accidents,  many 
diseases,  and  even  death  for  a  very  small  sum  per 
annum  ? 

“  TheD,  toof-but  I  am  treading  on  thin  ice — why 
should  not  that  useful,  young,  and  vigorous  institu¬ 
tion,  the  Orphan  Fund,  be  approached  with  a  view 
of  amalgamation?  The  expenses  would  be  saved, 
and  more  good  would  undoubtedly  be  done.” 

Before  resuming  his  seat  the  Chairman  coupled 
with  ihe  toast  he  had  just  proposed  the  name  of  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch.  The  latter,  in  suitable  terms, 
replied,  and  mentioned  some  of  the  more  important 
transactions  which  had  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  Institution  during  the  past  year,  including 
the  annual  festival  dinner,  which  was  very  successful. 
The  heavy  voting  for  the  election  of  ten  pensioners 
showed  the  increasing  interest  taken  by  members  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Institution — 61.520  votes  being 
recorded;  but  he  regretted  that  60  papers  had  been 
spoiled,  and  830  votes  lost  through  the  absence  of 
signatures.  Mr.  Piper  proposed  the  "  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Institution,”  amongst  whom  were 
included  men  of  influence  and  business  capacity  and 
men  of  character.  With  this  toast  he  coupled  the 
names  of  Mr.  James  Webber,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas, 
(Her  Majesty's  gardener),  and  Mr.  Peacock,  all  of 
whom  replied  in  suitable  terms.  Mr.  Webber 
thanked  the  chairman  for  the  provincial  support 
which  he  promised  to  enlist.  Mr.  Arnold  Moss,  in  a 
humorous  speech,  proposed  "Country  Friends," 
coupling  with  this  the  names  of  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Vallance,  Mr.  Joseph  White,  and  Mr.  T. 
L.  Smith,  of  Uitenhage  and  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape 
Colony.  Mr.  Vallance  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Bristol  Auxiliary  Branch  of  the  Institution, 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  organised.  Three  of  these 
made  suitable  replies.  The  Chairman  then  proposed 
"  The  Secretary,"  to  which  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Ingram 
replied. 

The  intervals  between  the  speeches  were  filled  up 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  a  very 
eojoyable  evening  was  spent. 

- -*• - 

BEGONIA  VEITCHII. 

Whilst  reciprocating  Mr.  Outram's  kindly  note  of 
interrogation,  it  does  seem  odd  that  dated  introduc¬ 
tions  to  the  Chelsea  firm,  and  again  from  them  into 
the  country,  are  so  conflicting.  Yet  a  few  more 
such  "  dates”  and  I  shall  palm  them  off  this  side 
Jordan’s  River,  and  if  possible,  see  the  explorer 
myself.  However,  my  informant  does  not  sa  when 
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B.  boliviensis  was  introduced.  Dictionary  of 
Gardening  has  it  1857  ;  the  history  of  The  Tuberous 
Begonia  says  1864.  Granted  the  latter,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  between  introduction  and  distribution, 
there  is  a  margin  of  four  years  to  work  up  a  stock. 
The  second  Begonia — viz.,  Pearcei — came  in  1865. 
The  third  and  contending  one,  B.  Veitchii,  landed  in 
1867.  Therefore,  it  must  have  been  exhibited  soon 
after  its  arrival,  and  the  inference  only  remains  that 
a  fair  consignment  of  the  genuine  species  in  question 
arrived,  ready  to  take  its  place  along  with  B. 
boliviensis  in  1868. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  picture  to  see  the  Ivy,  the 
Honeysuckle,  and  the  vine  clinging  to  the  sturdy  Oak 
and  rafters  ;  there  is  plenty  of  Ivy  about  me,  but  I 
declare,  there  seems  a  lack  of  something  substantial 
for  the  mental  tendrils  to  cling  to ;  but — a  la 
Micawber — I  will  accept  Mr.  Outram’s  date  until 
something  better  turns  up.  Adverting  to  the  abstracts, 
your  correspondent  excludes  from  the  list,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  decorative  plants — namely,  Aralia 
Veitchi.  Ah !  affinity  again,  obviously  a  good 
guarantee  in  plant  nomenclature.  I  notice  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  my  last  ascribing  to  “  A  Lover  of  the 
Begonia”  that  B.  Veitchii  was  put  into  commerce  in 
1870  ;  his  reference  was  to  B.  Sedeni.  In  all  our 
dealings  let  good  fellowship,  truth,  honour,  and 
justice  have  precedence. — B.  L. 

- 

BEGONIA  WOODMANII. 

The  identity  of  my  critic,  who  writes  under  cover  of 
an  assumed  name,  is  now  an  open  secret  with  certain 
of  my  friends ;  at  any  rate,  it  will  suffice  for  my 
present  purpose  to  hint  that  he  has  come  too  far 
north  for  me,  and  that  my  converts  on  all  sides  do 
not  require  any  more  of  his  statements.  This 
"  Lover  of  the  Begonia  ”  has  certainly  from  the  first 
tried  to  prove  that  my  walks  of  asphalte  are 
quagmires  (p.  290).  Remember,  too,  gentle  reader, 
that  our  quarrel  on  Begonias  was  none  of  my  seeking, 
for  he  forced  me  into  it  and  charged  me  with 
“  gassing  ”  (p.  242) ;  and  furthermore  denounced  me 
as  a  perverter  of  the  truth.  Moreover,  in  his  last 
instalment  (p.  2gr),  he  has  the  audacity  to  contradict 
the  handwriting  of  the  illustrious  dead,  which  is 
indefensible  and  in  direct  opposition  to  that  sacred 
injunction  familiar  to  every  seventh  standard  school¬ 
boy  :  “  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.” 

I  have  also  noted  the  remarks  of  another  writer 
(p.  291),  where  he  speaks  of  my  critic’s  verbosity  as 
being  “  fair  and  courteous  in  tone,  and  a  fine  testi¬ 
monial  of  common-sense,  &c.,”  and  so  it  may  be  for 
some  people.  My  critic’s  observations  on  Polystichum 
Grayii  and  the  new  Roses  of  1872,  described  in 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.’s  old  catalogue,  du’y 
produced  by  me,  remind  me  that  I  had  some  weeks  ago 
drawn  the  editor’s  attention  to  them  in  confirmation 
of  the  date  of  publication  ;  and  if  “  Lover  of  the 
Begonia  "  had  been  faithful  to  his  advertised  love  of 
truthfulness,  he  would  have  candidly  confessed  that 
the  prices  of  these,  and  other  novelties  therein  quoted, 
were  the  current  prices  of  1872  and  not  1873.  Permit 
me  therefore  to  re-state  my  amended  proposition  in  its 
integrity — viz.,  11  that  Samuel  Pope,  formerly  chief 
propagator  to  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  Robt.  Woodman, 
when  trading  as  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  raised  at  the 
Exeter  Nursery  the  first  round-flowered,  hybrid 
tuberous-rooted  Begonia,  out  of  B.  Veitchii  crossed 
with  B.  Pearcei— to  wit,  B.  Woodmanii — and  which 
grew  up  under  our  care." 

In  common  with  most  old  travelers  I  am  naturally 
very  chary  of  preachers,  who  talk  so  loudly  of 
"  truth  and  justice”  (p.  143),  for,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  they  are  ihe  least  likely  to  practise  either,  and 
it  may  be  news  to  "  Lover  of  the  Begonia,”  and  his 
supporters  to  read  the  words  of  one  of  our  oldest 
and  best  English  authors  on  criticism,  as  follows  :  — 
“  Of  all  the  cants  which' are  canted  in  this  canting  world — 
though  the  cant  of  hypocrites  may  be  the  worst — the  cant 
op  criticism  is  the  most  tormenting  " 

My  demand  for  two  guineas  from  “  Lover  of  the 
Begonia”  for  the  Dr.  Woodman  Memorial  Fund,  as 
specified  at  p.  261,  is  certainly  a  modest  demand  ; 
consequently  I  cannot  believe  I  am  the  tyrant, 
which  “  B.L.”  insinuates  at  p.  291.  Now,  to  close  my 
second  and  last  battle  with  anonymous  critics,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  “  Lover  of  the  Begonia  ’’  is  either 
too  old  or  too  young  to  observe  that  fashions  in  flowers 
— like  fashions  in  ladies’  hats — come  and  go,  some 
more  fleeting  than  others  ;  for  instance,  where  is 
now  the  universal  craze  for  Tulips,  Ericas,  Auricu¬ 
las,  Camellias,  Verbenas,  show  and  fancy  Dahlias, 


and  plenty  of  others,  that  do  not  just  now  occur  to 
one  ?  Take  again  Orchids  (and  fortunes  have  of  late 
years  been  made  with  Orchids)  ;  yet  fifty  years  ago, 
perhaps,  the  only  collection  of  Orchids  in  this 
country,  worthy  of  the  name,  was  the  Exeter  Nur¬ 
sery  collection,  for  it  was  a  common  saying  among 
the  old  gardeners  that  if  you  wanted  to  see,  at  that 
time,  Vandas  and  Saccolabiums  in  good  form,  you 
must  go  to  Pince's ;  and  then  the  privileged  few 
who  troubled  themselves  to  view  the  show,  simply 
valued  them  as  botanical  curiosities — mere  bundles 
of  sticks  with  gorgeous  blossoms  here  and  there — and 
regarded  the  growers  with  superstitious  awe,  as  if 
they  had  been  wizards.  See  alsc  the  present  rage 
for  Chrysanthemums,  and  many  of  those — through 
lack  of  enthusiasm  on  my  part — I  regard  as  mop 
sticks,  with  bunches  of  gaudy-coloured  rags  at  the 
tops;  but  then,  of  course,  many  men  many  minds  ; 
so  with  Begonias.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  before 
the  tuberous-rooted  section  "had  caught  on” 
if  my  old  firm  ”  from  the  country”  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  exhibit  our  pearl  of  great  price  (p.  194), 
— of  course,  at  considerable  expense  and  incon¬ 
venience — they  would  probably  have  obtained  a  card 
(dear  at  a  penny)  with  "vote  of  thanks"  in  large 
letters  across  the  face  of  it.  At  the  present  time 
very  few  people  care  a  dump  for  hybrid  Cannas,  yet 
in  my  humble  judgment  they  will  sooner  or  later 
become  very  popular. — W.  Napper. 

- - 

THE  DECIDUOUS  LEBANON  CEDAR. 

(Cedrus  Libani  decidua). 

The  tree  forming  the  subject  of  this  note,  which  has 
been  under  my  observation  for  eight  years,  is  70  ft. 
high,  2J  ft.  in  diameter  of  trunk,  and,  although  not 
really  deciduous,  is  yet  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  the 
use  of  the  popular  name  that  has  years  ago  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  Unless  in  the  almost  total  loss  of 
its  foliage  during  the  winter  months,  little  difference 
is  noticeable  between  this  and  the  ordinary  cultivated 
species.  Generally  the  leaves  are  shorter,  and  the 
cones  very  sparsely  produced,  when  compared  with 
the  ordinary  run  of  Lebanon  Cedars. 

The  partially  deciduous  nature  of  the  tree  is  the 
great  distinguishing  characteristic,  for  during  the  past 
eight  years  at  least,  fully  three-fourths  of  the  leaves 
fell  off  on  the  approach  of  winter  and  others  in  the 
early  spring.  An  admirer  of  Conifers  remarked  in 
my  presence  to  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  how  unhealthy 
one  of  the  large  Lebanon  Cedars  appeared,  hardly  a 
leaf  being  present  on  the  particular  specimen. 

The  Earl  replied  that  every  winter  it  appeared  so. 
The  particular  specimen  referred  to  was  that  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  note. — A.  D.  Webster. 

- -5- - 

RAASAY  WEATHER  REPORT. 

This  meteorological  report  taken  at  Ihe  gardens  here 
may  be  accepted  as  representative  of  the  north-west 
coast  generally  for  the  year  1895.  The  rainfall 
amounted  to  60  81  in.  This  is  considerably  below 
the  normal.  It  v.as  distributed  as  follows  January, 
372  in.  ;  February,  -91  in.  ;  March,  4  92  in.  ;  April, 
4  76  in.;  May  208  in.;  June,  2  60  in.;  July,  550  in. ; 
August,  5  87  in.  ;  September,  5  70  in.  ;  October, 
9  72  in.  ;  November,  7-42  in.  ;  December,  7  61. 
Rain  fell  on  249  days,  and  the  heaviest  falls  in 
twenty-four  hours  happened  on  October  12th, 
1  '2 1  in.  ;  November  i6tb,  i'26  in.  ;  and  December 
5th,  1-23  in.  The  sun  appeared  on  247  days  during 
the  twelve  months.  The  highest  readings  on  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade,  3  ft.  from  ground  level, 
were  on  May  7th,  770  ;  30th,  8o°  ;  June  2rd,  83°; 
6th,  8i°;  25th,  84°;  and  September  29th,  770 ; 

while  the  lowest  readings  happened  cn  January  31st, 
160  ;  February  7th,  120  ;  12th,  120;  and  15th,  170. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  February,  May, 
and  June  were  very  dry  months.  October,  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  December  the  wettest.  The  early  part  of 
the  year  was  characterised  by  cold  and  frost,  with  a 
heavy  and  continued  snowstorm,  by  which  consider¬ 
able  damage  was  done  amongst  shrubs  and  hardy 
plants  generally. 

The  frost  in  some  districts,  notably  that  of 
Braemar,  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  intense,  some  40° 
being  registered  there.  May  and  June  though  dry 
were  cold  months,  north  winds  being  most  prevalent. 
July  was  a  dull  month.  The  closing  days  of  Septem¬ 
ber  were  remarkable  for  their  abnormally  high 
temperature,  after  which  one  of  the  most  sudden  and 
striking  changes  occurred  from  tropical  warmth  to 
Arctic  cold  in  the  meteorological  annals  of  the  country. 
October  was_ushered  in  with  a  sharp  snowstorm  and 


hard  frosts,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  year  was 
wet  and  squally.  Altogether,  the  weather  of  1895 
was  of  a  somewhac  erratic  and  uncongenial  nature. — 
W.  Minty,  Raasay,  N.B. 

- •*- - 

Hardening  ||iscellany. 


TOMATO  FROGMORE  SELECTED. 

We  have  now  so  many  good  varieties  of  Tomatos 
that  gardeners  and  amateurs  can  scarcely  make  a 
mistake  in  their  choice  of  sorts.  Each  year  we  see 
some  new  variety  brought  to  the  front  by  our  seeds¬ 
men.  Frogmore  Selected  ought  to  be  classed  as  one 
of  the  very  best  varieties,  being  very  prolific,  its 
fruits  well-shaped  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour. 
Last  year  we  grew  some  thirty  plants  on  the  smgle- 
stem  system.  The  clusters  of  fruit  were  a  perfect 
sight  the  whole  season  through  ;  they  kept  on  setting 
fruit  well  into  September,  so  that  we  had  plenty 
right  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  We  grow  in  10-in. 
pots,  allowing  half  the  depth  for  top-dressings,  which 
are  given  as  the  plants  grow  on  and  set  their  fruit. 
The  pots  are  placed  on  a  row  of  turves  with  the 
grassy  side  to  the  stage.  The  plants  root  freely  into 
this,  and  they  are  also  fed  liberally  with  manure- 
water  as  the  season  advanced.  A  good  plan  to 
economise  roof  space  is  to  tie  each  plant  down  to 
the  neck  of  its  neighbour  before  allowing  them  to 
run  up  the  trellis.  We  thus  have  the  fruit  down  to 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  save  a  foot  or  more  of  room 
for  fruiting  at  the  top. — H.  C.  Lees,  Berwickshire. 


BEGONIAS  AT  KEW. 

Fibrous-rooted  Begonias  are  always  more  or  less 
a  difficult  class  of  plants  to  deal  with,  especially 
within  the  region  over  which  King  Fog  exercises  his 
aristocratic  sway.  Whether  we  have  experienced 
a  comparative  immunity  from  such  visitations  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  just  ended  or  no, 
the  Begonia  house  at  Kew  is  looking  very  much 
better  than  it  has  dore  fcr  some  years  past  at  this 
particular  season.  The  plants,  indeed,  appear  to  be 
in  especially  robust  health,  and  excellent  samples  of 
B.  haageana,  B.  corallina,  B.  socotrana,  B.  poly- 
antha,  and  President  Carnot  are  to  be  observed.  A 
neat  little  batch  staged  at  one  end  of  the  house  of 
the  lovely  variety  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  for  although  barely  10  in.  in  height,  the 
plants  are  bearing  a  veritable  profusion  of  the 
bright  rosy-pink  flowers.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  variety  at  least  is  a  perfect  gem  for  winter 
flowering. 

POMPON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  neat  little  plants  of  these  grown  for  the  London 
markets  are  good  examples  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  simple  and  inexpensive  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  are  admirably  suited  for  window  plants 
and  the  side  stages  of  small  conservatories.  The 
cuttings  are  taken  from  old  plants  grown  in  some  odd 
corner  for  this  purpose,  and  inserted  thickly  in  sandy 
soil  in  frames,  cold  pits,  or  under  hand  lights  in 
June.  Keep  them  well  watered  and  shaded  till 
rooted,  then  let  them  have  air  and  sun  freely.  When 
well  established  transplant  into  sandy  soil  about 
eighteen  inches  apart.  Stop  them  once  or  twice,  as 
may  seem  advisable,  then  lift  aqd  pot  as  soon  as  the 
buds  are  set,  placing  them  in  partial  shade  until  they 
require  protection  from  frost.  Never  let  t£em  suffer 
from  drought,  or  many  of  the  leaves  will  be  lost  and 
the  plants  be  disfigured. —  W.  B.  G. 


THE  SIBERIAN  CRAB. 

Most  gardeners  are  now  aware  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Siberian  Crabs,  for  there  are  now  several  varieties 
and  forms  of  Pyrus  baccata  in  cultivation  differing  in 
size  and  colour.  Visitors  to  Kew  Gardens  at  the 
present  time  are  delighted  with  the  fine  appearance 
of  two  broad-headed  trees  of  this  species  near  the 
Palm  house.  In  the  dusky  atmosphere  of  the 
London  suburbs  at  this  time  they  appear  quite  red 
all  over  the  top  owing  to  the  heavy  crop  ot  Cherry 
like  fruits  with  which  they  are  coloured.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  birds  by  this  time  would  have 
cleared  them  away ;  but  the  open  nature  of  the 
winter  hitherto  may  be  held  accountable  for  it  to 
some  extent  at  least.  If  they  had  been  soft  fruits  like 
Cherries,  or  the  fruit  of  the  Gean,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  been  devoured  long  ere  this  time.  The 
fact  that  they  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  as 
long  as  Holly  berries  and  Haws,  should  be  an 
additional  incentive  to  planters  to  use  them  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes. 
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EILEY  DEflflE. 

By  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths. 

( All  rights  reserved.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Eiley  Leaves  The  Manor. 

Lord  Bewdley’s  handsome  face  looked  unusually 
stern  one  evening  as  he  stood  in  the  large  music  room 
watching  the  sunset  out  of  one  of  the  long  French 
windows. 

He  was  undoubtedly  a  fine  man  ;  tall,  very  tall, 
being  over  six  feet ;  broad-shouldered  and  well  made ; 
black  hair  inclined  to  curl ;  the  face  clean-shaven, 
forehead  high,  eyes  dark  and  piercing  ;  lips  rather 
thin,  and  at  the  time  referred  to  firmly  compressed 
and  determined-looking. 

"Is  it  done  purposely?"  he  soliloquised.  “I 
begin  to  think  it  must  be.  Every  day  for  the  last 
fortnight  I  have  tried  to  get  an  opportunity  of  speak¬ 
ing  to  her  and  have  not  succeeded.  Lady  Bewdley 
has  taken  to  keeping  her  upstairs  so  much  that  I 
very  rarely  see  her;  and  on  the  three  occasions 
when  I  did  ste  her  for  a  few  minutes,  just  as  I  was 
about  to  speak  Hortense  made  her  appearance  and 
took  her  away  upon  some  pretext  or  other.  I  begin 
to  think  Lady  Bewdley  has  set  that  Frenchwoman  to 
spy  upon  me.  Her  ladyship  had  better  be  careful 
what  she  is  doing,  if  she  wishes  to  remain  in  my 
favour.  Eiley  leaves  the  Manor  next  week,  so  speak 
to  her  I  must.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  day.  To-morrow  I  am 
obliged  to  go  to  London,  so  it  must  be  the  next  day. 

I  could  write  to  her — but  no,  I  prefer  to  speak. 
How  I  long  to  hear  her  say  that  she  loves  me ;  to 
take  her  in  my  arms  and  tell  her  how  devotedly  I 
love  her  !  If  she  does  not  love  me  !  Ah,  the  thought 
is  unbearable ;  besides,  did  I  not  see  her  pick  up  the 
Rose-bud  that  fell  from  my  coat  and  hide  it  in  her 
pocket  ?  Then  the  sweet  blush  that  suffused  herface 
when  she  thought  that  I  had  seen  the  action !  Ah, 
well ;  a  few  days  will  decide  my  fate." 

The  sun  went  down  and  Lord  Bewdley  still  looked 
out  of  the  window.  The  stern  expression  had  left 
his  face,  as  he  thought  of  Eiley  and  a  very  gentle 
look  had  come  into  his  dark  eyes.  He  was  awakened 
from  his  reverie  by  hearing  a  few  chords  lightly 
played  on  a  piano  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Turning 
round  to  ascertain  who  was  there,  what  was  his 
surprise  and  pleasure  to  see  the  object  of  his 
thoughts.  Eiley  had  evidently  not  noticed  him  in 
the  dim  light,  for  she  commenced  singing  in  a  clear, 
sweet,  though  not  very  strong  voice,  the  old,  old 
song,  “  Home  Sweet  Home.”  Lord  Bewdley  had 
stepped  forward  with  the  intention  of  making  his 
presence  known,  but,  when  he  heard  her  begin  the 
song,  stood  still  waiting  until  it  was  ended.  As  she 
got  towards  the  close  of  the  first  verse,  the  soft  voice 
trembled  at  the  words — "there  is  no  place  like 
home."  Eiley  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

"  Miss  Deane,"  a  voice  said  gently. 

Eiley  started  up,  and  seeing  Lord  Bewdley 
standing  beside  her,  tried  hard  to  compose  herself 
and  to  hide  her  tears. 

"  I  thought  I  was  alone,"  she  faltered. 

“  Do  not  go  away,"  he  said  as  she  turned  to  leave 
the  room.  “  Sit  down  here  for  a  little  while  ;  I  want 
to  talk  to  you.  I  so  rarely  see  you  now,  you  must 
not  begrudge  me  a  few  minutes.  Why  were  you 
crying  ?  Are  you  not  happy  at  the  Manor  ?” 

"Oh  yes,  indeed,"  cried  Eiley.  "I  have  been 
very,  very  happy  ;  but  the  old  song  seemed  to  bring 
back  to  me  my  home  and  my  sick  father.  I  miss 
them  so  much,  more  than  you  can  imagine  :  you  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  be  without  a  home  or  a  friend 
in  the  world.  " 

"Perhaps  I  know  more  about  it  than  you  think,” 
he  replied,  softly.  "I  have  no  home  either." 

Eiley  looked  at  him  in  surprise  as  she  said,  "I 
thought  the  Manor  was  your  home  ?  It  belongs  to 
you,  does  it  not  ?” 

“  Yes,"  he  said  ;  “  It  belongs  to  me  but  it  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  my  home.  I  very  rarely  come 
here — in  fact  only  if  Lady  Bewdley  is  ill  and  the 
doctor  sends  for  me  " 

“  You  surprise  me,”  Eiley  said.  "  This  is  such  a 
beautiful  old  house,  and  the  park  is  quite  too  lovely. 
I  should  have  thought  anyone  must  be  happy  here." 

"Ah,  do  not  misunderstand  me,"  cried  Lord 
Bewdley.  “  I  am  sincerely  attached  to  the  old 
place  ;  my  happiest  days  have  been  spent  here  ;  but 


home  is  not  a  home  unless  it  contains  someone  who 
loves  you ;  so  when  my  mother  died  fifteen  years 
ago,  I  could  no  longer  look  upon  the  Manor  as  my 
home.” 

"  But  your  father,”  suggested  Eiley. 

"  My  father,”  repeated  Lord  Bewdley,  a  cold, 
hard  look  coming  into  his  face.  "My  father  married 
the  present  Lady  Bewdley  within  twelve  months. 

I  then  went  abroad,  seeing  that  my  presence  was 
irksome  to  both  of  them ;  more  especially  to  my 
father  s  wife.  About  six  months  after  their  marriage 
he  made  a  will  leaving  her  everything  he  possessed, 
absolutely  :  he  had  the  power  of  doing  so. " 

"  But - -  ,”  began  Eiley. 

Lord  Bewdley  smiled.  "  How  is  it  the  Manor 
belongs  to  me  ?  Is  that  what  you  were  going  to  ask  ? 
I  will  tell  you.  Hearing  from  Weston,  the  old  butler 
—who  was  much  attached  to  me  and  wrote  once  a 
month,  sending  me  the  local  news— that  my  father's 
health  was  failing,  I  wrote  to  the  latter  asking  him 
if  he  would  like  me  to  return  to  England.  In  reply  I 
received  a  very  short  note,  curtly  written,  simply- 
saying  that  he  would  much  prefer  me  to  remain 
abroad.  From  Weston’s  letters  I  did  not  anticipate 
anything  serious,  as  he  merely  said  that  the  old  man 
seemed  to  be  getting  weak ;  so  I  was  greatly 
surprised  and  shocked  one  evening  to  receive  a 
telegram  telling  me  to  return  at  once  if  I  wished  to 
see  my  father  alive.”  Lord  Bewdley  hesitated  for  a 
moment  in  his  narrative,  an  expression  of  pain 
passing  over  his  face.  "  I  arrived  too  late  ;  the  old 
man  had  been  dead  twenty-four  hours.  I  was  told 
that  the  day  before  his  death  he  appeared  to  take  a 
sudden  dislike  to  Lady  Bewdley,  and  for  no  apparent 
reason  ;  she  had  been  most  devoted  to  him,  attending 
to  his  wants  with  her  own  hands,  but  during  the  last 
few  hours  of  his  life  he  would  take  nothing  from  her, 
and  became  so  excited  when  she  approached  him 
that  the  doctor  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  her 
entering  the  room.  The  day  he  died  he  sent  for  his 
lawyer  and  altered  his  will,  leaving  everything  to 
me,  absolutely  ;  entirely  omitting  Lady  Bewdley’s 
name.  He  continually  asked  to  see  me;  but 
unfortunately,  as  I  told  you,  I  arrived  too  late, 
although  I  had  travelled  with  all  possible  speed. 
I  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  had  been  unjust  to 
his  wife  in  not  leaving  her  anything,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  allow  her  to  remain  at  the  Manor  and  make 
her  an  allowance  which  enables  her  to  keep  up  her 
position  as  my  father's  widow.  That  brings  me 
back  to  the  point  from  which  I  started - ” 

"  What  was  your  father  like?  ”  asked  Eiley.  She 
had  turned  very  pale  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
narration,  and  asked  the  question  in  a  low,  unnatural 
voice. 

"  With  the  exception  of  being  an  inch  taller,"  Lord 
Bewdley  replied,  “  I  am  his  exact  likeness.” 

Eiley  made  no  remark ;  there  was  a  frightened 
look  in  her  face,  and  she  played  nervously  with  her 
fingers.  The  light  was  dim,  so  this  passed  unnoticed 
by  Lord  Bewdley. 

"I  hope  the  Manor  will  be  a  home  to  me  again 
shortly,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  after  a  piuse. 
"  Lady  Bewdley  has  been  telling  me  that  she  would 
like  to  live  in  London  for  a  time  ;  so  I  am  thinking  of 
letting  her  go  to  my  house  in  Grosvenor  Square.  In 
that  case — ”  he  bent  towards  Eiley  as  he  spoke — "  I 
should  want  another  mistress  for  the  Manor ;  one 
who  would  make  it  home  to  me  by  loving  me,  Eiley  ” 
— he  took  her  trembling  hand  into  his  warm  clasp  — 

“  Eiley,  look  up,  darling.  Tell  me,  will  you - " 

The  sentence  was  never  finished,  for  at  this  moment 
Hortense,  who  had  entered  the  room  unobserved, 
suddenly  made  her  appearance  in  front  of  the  lovers, 
saying,  in  a  slow,  measured  tone,  "  Her  ladyship 
wants  Miss  Deane  at  once.  She  is  ill." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Questions  add  AnsmeRS 

*„*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Names  of  Plants. — R.  F.  &  S.  :  i,  Ruscus 
aculeatus  ;  2,  Eugenia  apiculata ;  3,  Freylinia 
cestroides ;  4.  Pistacia  Lentiscus ;  5,  Arisarum 
vulgare. — C.  H.  Hales  Oncidium  Warscewiczii. 

Sunk  Stove  and  Raised  Vinery. —  Pipes :  The 
cause  of  the  defective  circulation  is  that  which  you 
state — namely,  that  the  pipes  which  heat  the  stove 
are  2  ft.  lower  than  those  which  heat  the  vinery  from 
the  same  boiler.  Hot  water  is  always  lighter  than 


cold,  and  rises  to  the  higher^level.  It  was  a  mistake 
in  the  beginning  to  lay  the  pipes  of  the  stove  so 
low,  no  matter  how  small  the  house  is,  seeing  that 
you  want  to  get  a  higher  temperature  in  it.  We 
think,  however,  that  if  you  would  raise  the  pipes  at 
the  far  end  of  the  stove  until  they  are  about  2  in. 
above  the  level  of  the  vinery  pipes  it  would  make  a 
material  difference,  even  if  the  improvement  was  not 
completely  satisfactory.  The  vinery,  we  believe, 
would  get  the  start  even  then,  if  you  start  with  cold 
water  in  all  the  pipes.  To  get  rid  of  the  mass  of 
cold  water  lying  dead,  as  it  were,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  stove,  it  would  be  advisable  to  shut  off  the  water 
from  the  vinery  till  the  pipes  in  the  far  end  of  the 
stove  get  fairly  warm.  Then  you  might  further 
regulate  the  heat  by  turning  the  water  in  the  vinery- 
only  half  on.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  what 
success  you  get  by  this  arrangement. 

Commercial  Fruit  Culture. — Wcolton  :  Both  of 
the  prize  essays  on  this  subject  were  published  in 
The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Vol.  XIX.,  Part  2.  This  part  may  be  obtained  at 
the  offices  of  the  society  in  question,  1 17,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.  Price  (to  non-fellows)  5s. 

Errata. — On  p.  306,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  lines  from  the  top  of  the  first  column  for 
■■  was  formerly  a  well-kept  and  handsomely  furnished 
private  establishment,’’  read  "was  formerly  without 
buildings  of  any  form  and  was  really  a  grass  field  ." 
In  line  thirty-three  from  the  top  of  the  same  column, 
for  "  Earl  Canning  ’’  read  “  L  Canning. 

Best  Varieties  of  Nuts. — G.  L. :  The  best 
varieties  for  a  private  or  any  other  garden  are 
Kentish  Cob,  Webb's  Prize  Cob,  Merveille  de 
Bollwiller,  Atlas  Cob,  and  Prolific  Filbert.  There 
are  many  varieties  in  cultivation,  but  for  size  and 
heavy  bearing  the  above  can  hardly  be  beaten  by 
any  others  yet  in  commerce.  They  may  be  grown 
as  standards  or  bushes,  and  kept  well  thinned  out 
every  year  to  encourage  the  size  and  general  fineness 
of  the  fruits. 

Names  of  Fruits, — J.  G.  :  1,  Apples — King  of  the 
Pippins;  2,  Dutch  Codlin  ;  3,  Cellini  :  4,  Alfriston  ; 
5.  not  recognised. 

Communications  Received.  —  }.  Spriggs  — 
G.  F.  W. — C.  H.  Hales. — John  Sim. — Norwoodense. 
— W.  Tolling. — A.  Hope. — C.  H  — W  J.  Godfrey. — 
J.  G.  Pettinger. — W.  H. — D.  B. — A  C — Geo. 
Fulton. — H.  Williams. — Toby. — F.  W.  B. — C.  O  — 
Walter  Cook. — M.  Carlisle. — Canny — S.  B — P.  M. 
— Swansea,  F.  Arton. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Arthur  Robinson,  F.R.H.S.,  ia,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Without,  London,  E.C.— Spring  Catalogue  of 
Garden  Seeds. 

Fotheringham  &  King,  Corn  Exchange, 
Dumfries. — Seed  List. 

Carters,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  237,  238  and 
97,  High  Holborn,  London. — Good  Things  for  the 
Garden.  Vegetables,  Flowers  and  Lawns. 

Thomas  Sibbald,  Market  Place,  Bishop  Auck¬ 
land.— Descriptive  Catalogue. 

W  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee  and  Cupar, 
Fife. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham. — New  Chrysanthemums  for  1896. 

W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey. 
— Special  List  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Daniels  Bros  ,  Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen, 
Norwich. — Illustrated  Guide  for  Spring,  1896. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megis- 
serie,  Paris. — General  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Flowering  Bulbs,  &c.  ;  also  Supplement  to 
the  Catalogues — List  of  Novelties 

Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  Royal  Nurseries,  Hands- 
worth,  near  Sheffield. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  and  Horticultural  Requisites. 

Henry  John  Gasson,  Government  Contractor, 
Rye,  Sussex  — Tents  suitable  for  Gardens,  Cricket, 
or  Camping-out  Purposes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Jan.  21  st,  1896. 

Messrs  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  English  Red 
Clover  continues  in  full  supply,  and  meets  a  small 
demand  White  Clover  easier.  Alsike  and  T  refoil 
steady.  Ryegrasses  neglected. 
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CH1LLENGE 

Every  Chrysanthemum  Grower  is 
on  the  look-out  for  the  best  Exhi¬ 
bition  varieties,  and  as  Calvat’s 
varieties  are  becoming  a  bv-word, 
and  “  everybody  knows  ”  no  one 
has  given  them  such  a  genuine 
trial  as  myself.  Now  I  make 
the  following  bold  “  Challenge 

TO 

all  England,”  that  the  following 
twelve  varieties  of  Calvat’s  1895 
set  will  be  seen  more  times  (bar 
Special  Prizes)  and  of  higher 
quality  than  any  other  twelve  new 
varieties  of  any  other  introductions 
of  1896  that  are  to  be  distributed 
in  England,  viz.,  Admiral  Avellan, 
3s.  ;  Boule  d’Or  (’95),  2s. ;  Directeur 
Tisserand,  3s.  ;  Le  Moucharotte, 
is.  6d.  ;  Mdme.  Ernest  Capitante, 
2s.  ;  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  2s.  ;  M. 
Demay-Taillandier.  2s.  6d.  ;  M.  Jos. 
Allemand,  2s.  ;  M.  G.  H.  de  Cler¬ 
mont,  is.  6d.  ;  President  Carnot, 
2s.  ,  Reine  d’Angleterre,  3s.  ;  Sur¬ 
prise,  is.  6d.  ;  or  one  plant  each  of 


SEEDS  OF  BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS. 

WEBBS'  LARGE  -  FLOWERING 
SWEET  PEA. 

Produces  large  and  beautiful  flowers  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  many  of  which  are  both  new  and  novel  in 
colour.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free. 


WEBBS’  ECLIPSE  GAILLARDIA. 

Its  exceedingly  showy  flowers  last  a  long  time, 
and  are  of  great  value  for  cutting  and  other  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  Is.  per  packet,  post  free. 


WEBBS'  ELEGANT  PHLOX. 

The  rich  and  varied  colours  of  our  splendid  strain 
of  this  valuable  annual  render  it  one  of  the  most 
effective  bedding  plants  in  cultivation.  Is.  per 
packet,  post  free. 


WEBSS'  PREMIER  SINGLE  DAHLIA 

Produces  magnificent  flowers  of  extra  large  size, 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  which  will  be 
found  equal  10  the  finest  named  kinds.  Is.  and 

2s.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free. 


See  Webbs'  Spring  Catalogues,  Post  Free,  Is. 


WEBBS’,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 


ALL 

the  above  for  21s.,  on  the  following 
conditions  :  that  M.  Chenon  de 
Leche  be  delivered  early  in  March, 
all  the  others  early  in  February,  in 
good  plants;  but  unless  the  whole 
are  ordered,  M.  C.  de  Leche  cannot 
be  booked  separately  from  now 
under  5s.  each,  as  it  is  so  shy.  All 
other  varieties  can  be  had  separate 
at  price  quoted,  and  all  orders 
amounting  to  2s.  and  upwards  will 
be  sent  Post  Free  anywhere  in 

ENGLAN 

or  Great  Britain.  See  Catalogues, 
free 

FROM 

W.  WELLS, 

EARLSWOOD  NURSERIES. 
REDHILL,  SURREY. 


Please  send  Orders  at  once  or  keep  this  Copy, 
as  this  Advt.  will  not  be  repeated —W.W. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

No  Nurseryman  will  serve  you  better  in  Quality,  Quantity, or  Price 


Sweet  Peas 

A  SPECIALITY. 

ECKFORD’S  and  other  choice  varieties  at  a  third 
or  a  fourth  usual  prices. 

Nothing  gives  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  small  a  cost  or  so 
little  trouble.  To  get  best  results  SOW  IN  JANUARY  and 
FEBRUARY,  as  directions  sent  with  each  Collection. 

SPECIAL  VERY  CHEAP  O  -  FER. 

Collection  No.  1.— 10  Really  Good  Varieties. 

30  Seeds  of  each  variety,  in  separate  packets,  Is.  3d. 
Collection  No.  2.— 10  Very  Choice  Varieties. 

30  Seeds  of  each  Variety,  in  separate  packets,  Is.  6d. 

For  names  and  colours,  see  Gardening  Illustrated. 

Special  Price  for  the  Two  Collections,  2s.  6d.,  Post  Free 

THE  FOUR  BEST  CUCUMBERS 

Each  Packet  contains  io  Seeds. 

Lockie’s  Perfection,  Rollison’s  Selected  Telegraph,  Covent 
Garden  Favourite,  and  Tender  and  True,  6d.  each  ;  postage 
id  each  extra ;  or  ihe  Collection,  2s.,  post  free. 

THE  FIYE  BEST  TOMATOS 

In  cultivation,  often  sold  under  other  names  to  get  fancy 
prices.  Each  packet  contains  nearly  200  Seeds.  Perfection, 
3d.  ;  Ham  Green  Favourite,  3d. ;  Roseleigh  Gem,  3d.,  a  grand 
new  selection,  large  smooth ;  Challenger,  ^d. ;  Golden  Perfec¬ 
tion,  3d. ;  Collection,  is.  3d.,  posi  free.  If  ordered  separately, 
postage  id.  each  extra. 

Last  year  I  sold  about  5,000  packets  of  each,  and  they  gave 
universal  satisfaction,  one  grower  getting  over  2,000  lbs.  weight 
of  Tomatos  from  twc  threepenny  packets. 


MR.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM’S  LISTS 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most 
Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  &  BULBS  WORTH  GROWING 

Being  the  selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs  in  the  kingdom.  They  also  contain  very  useful 
cultural  instructions. 

Mr.  SYDENHAM’S  Bulbs  and  Seeds  were  represented  and 
gained  First  Prizes  at  London,  Birmingham,  Preston,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Shrewsbury,  Edinburgh,  &c.,&c.,in  1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895.  FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
Please  mention  ihis  Paper. 


ROBERT  VEITCH&SON, 

EXETER, 

Offer  the  following  Sterling  Novelties: — • 

VEITGH’S  EXONIAN  PEA, 

2/-  per  Quart. 

VEITGH’S  CLIMBING  FRENCH  BEAN, 

1/6  per  Pint. 

VEITCH’S  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  TOMATO, 

1/-  per  Packet. 

VEITCH’S  PURPLE  EXHIBITION  SHALLOT, 

3  lbs.,  2/6. 

VEITCH’S  EXHIBITION  LONG  POD  BEAN, 

2/6  per  Quart. 

VEITCH’S  WESTERN  WONDER  CUCUMBER, 

1/6  per  Packet. 


Priced  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  on 
Apolication. 


i  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ —  A  A. A  A  A. 

|  LINCOLN  SEEDS.  I 

j  Grown  in  the  driest  climate  in  England.  ^ 

EXTRA  P£J|§  SELECTED.  \ 

Perfect  Germination  Catalogue  Free.  ► 

] PENNELL  &  SONS,  Growers,  LINCOLN 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  358. 


“  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon, 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  FEB.  ist,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  February  3rd  — Sales  of  greenhouse  plants,  hardy 
perennials,  bu.b^,  etc.,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Mcrris. 
Tuesday,  February  +th.— Sales  of  Carnations,  hardy 
perennials,  and  imported  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 

Wednesday,  February  5th.— Sale  of  Liliums, Gladioli, Hemero- 
callis,  etc.,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  tk  Morris. 

Thursday,  February  6  h.— Sale  of  sco*e  and  greenhouse 
plants  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  February  7th. — Sales  of  imported  and  established 
Orchids  by  Messrs.  Frotheroe  &  Morris.  ^ 

T>ules  for  Jueging  at  Flower  Shows. — 
^  The  code  of  rules  promised  for  some 
time  past  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
has  now  been  published  with  the  object  of 
meeting  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  by 
judges  and  exhibitors  alike.  In  our  opinion 
it  matters  little  who  should  publish  such  a 
guide,  provided  the  latter  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  to  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  greatest 
number  of  all  concerned.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  any  guide  whatever  would 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  ;  but  that 
is  a  secondary  matter.  Nor  do  the  Judging 
Rules  Committee  suggest  that  the  rules 
now  proposed  can  be  regarded  as  final. 
Questions  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
arise  and  require  the  revision,  modification, 
or  alteration  of  certain  rules,  many  of  which 
are  and  must  be  conventional.  Hence  the 
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necessity  that  as  many  as  possible,  if  not 
all — both  societies  and  judges — should  agree 
to  act  and  judge  on  certain  recognised 
principles.  If  this  line  of  procedure  is 
generally  agreed  upon,  exhibitors  would 
know  better  what  to  aim  at  in  bringing 
forward  their  products,  and  dissatisfaction 
at  the  results  of  various  exhibitions  would 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  greater  number  of  the  rules  here  set 
forth  are  admirably  explicit,  but  some  of 
them  might  be  improved  by  further 
elucidation.  Under  “  General  Rules  ”  we 
find  it  stated  that,  “  Two  or  more  persons 
shall  not  exhibit  for  prizes  separately  from 
the  same  garden,  nursery,  or  plant  house.” 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  gardener’s 
wife  or  his  daughters  exhibit  separately 
under  their  own  names.  Possibly  they 
may,  by  the  committee,  be  regarded  as  one 
and  the  same  exhibitor,  but  the  rule  is 
liable  to  misinterpretation.  Following  this 
is  a  rule  defining  the  method  of  procedure 
in  the  case  of  equal  first,  second,  or  third 
prizes.  We  have  heard  an  old  judge  say 
that  such  a  thing  should  never  occur  if  the 
judging  was  properly  carried  out.  We 
admit  that  such  cases  are  often  difficult  to 
decide  ;  but  under  “Suggestions  to  Judges  ” 
we  find  something  very  like  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  where  a  cup  may  be  offered 
as  a  prize  and  it  cannot  be  awarded  to  two 
separate  exhibitors.  If  their  exhibits  total 
an  equal  number  of  points,  then  “  effective 
arrangement  and  correct  naming  must 
determine  the  issue.”  We  think  this  might 
be  done  in  all  cases,  so  that  exhibitors  may 
be  encouraged  and  recompensed  for 
individual  skill  and  knowledge.  The 
educational  value  of  their  exhibits  would 
thereby  tend  to  be  greatly  augmented. 
Many  Scotch  societies  would  have  to  alter 
their  schedules  if,  “  No  exhibitor  may  take 
more  than  one  prize  in  the  same  class.” 
We  believe,  however,  it  would  be  to  their 
advantage  to  adopt  this  rule.  One 
exhibitor  frequently  sweeps  the  board  of 
all  the  prizes  in  one  or  more  classes,  and  he 
may  do  so  every  year  if  he  can,  thus  greatly 
damping  the  enthusiasm  of  many  a  would- 
be  exhibitor  with  fewer  “  appliances  and 
means  to  boot  ”  it  may  be. 

In  the  apportionment  of  prize  money, 
surely  it  might  be  worthy  of  consideration 
to  do  so  according  to  the  number  of  points 
which  the  first,  second  and  third  prize  ex¬ 
hibits,  respectively  may  score.  When 
there  is  only  a  difference  of  one  or  two 
points  between  any  two  exhibits  it  seems 
discouraging  that  the  first  prize  lot  should 
get  as  much  as  the  second  and  third  lots 
conjointly.  Still,  the  additional  stimulus 
given  to  each  exhibitor  to  aim  at  the  first 
prize,  may  commend  itself  to  most  people, 
and  ultimately  prove  beneficial  to  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibitions  and  all  concerned. 

The  “  Suggestions  to  Schedule-makers  ” 
should  stand  them  in  good  service ;  for 
much  of  the  discontent  that  follows  the 
awards  of  the  judges  at  various  exhibitions, 
arises  through  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
schedule,  when  ambiguously  worded,  or 
where  too  much  is  left  to  the  exhibitors  to 
frame  according  to  their  individual  opinions. 
Rule  28  might,  however,  have  been 
supplemented  with  a  table  stating  how 
many  samples  of  each  of  the  more  common 
vegetables  should  go  to  form  a  dish  where 
not  otherwise  specified.  In  the  case  of 
fruits  this  has  been  done,  and  we  consider 
the  directions  very  explicit  and  reasonable. 
A  case  or  two  has  come  under  our  notice 
where  a  considerable  amount  of  grumbling 
arose  owing  to  the  first  prize  being  awarded 
to  an  exhibit  containing  a  larger  number  of 
samples  to  each  dish  than  the  less  success¬ 
ful  exhibitors  had.  The  wording  of  the 
schedule  left  this  latitude  open,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  first  prize  exhibit  had 


a  telling  effect,  whether  the  judges  were 
guided  by  it  or  not.  Exhibitors  generally 
would  like  to  know  how  the  judges  arrive 
at  their  decision.  We  believe  that  all 
reasonable  exhibitors  would  not  only  be 
delighted  to  beat  their  opponents  on  the 
same  vantage  ground,  but,  if  unsuccessful, 
would  take  their  defeat  with  good  grace,  so 
long  as  they  were  fairly  beaten  in  good 
company.  Under  such  circumstances,  a 
second  prize  is  of  more  value,  because  a 
greater  honour  to  the  winner,  than  a  first 
under  conditions  of  great  disparity  and 
disadvantage  to  his  friendly  and  good- 
humoured  antagonist.  The  definitions  of 
the  terms  “kind”  and  “variety”  in  reference 
to  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  should 
remedy  a  grievance  that  is  all  too  prevalent, 
especially  in  the  case  of  local  societies. 
Some  examples  of  what  to  avoid  in  the 
framing  of  schedules  will  also  commend 
themselves. 

The  “Suggestions  to  Judges,”  if  generally 
adopted  would  help  exhibitors  greatly  in 
gauging  the  views  that  would  be  taken  of 
their  productsat  different  shows.  At  present, 
unless  they  know  the  men  who  may  be 
appointed  to  judge  at  any  particular  place 
and  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
general  trend  of  their  views,  gardeners  have 
no  guide  whatever  as  to  how  any  particular 
kind  of  exhibit  will  be  judged.  This  is  a 
condition  of  things  that  has  long  been 
calling  for  redress,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that  the  matter  should  have  been  taken 
in  hand,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
merit  in  many  cases  is  arbitrary  and  of  con¬ 
venience  according  to  the  views  that 
individuals,  in  all  good  faith  and  sincerity, 
may  hold.  That  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  should  have  been  first  in  the  field 
to  supply  a  want,  is  to  their  credit. 

•«» - 

A  reader  of  The  Gardening  World  says  he 
"  generally  finds  a  smile  after  the  leader." 

The  Inhabitants  of  Arran  are  said  to  use  the 
Maidenhair  Fern  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Is  this 
correct  ? 

White  Carnations,  white  and  yellow  Marguerites, 
and  Cowslips  are  now  in  blossom  in  the  garden  of 
Zennor  Vicarage,  quite  exposed  to  the  sea,  on  the 
North  Coast  of  Cornwall. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  is  flowering  on  the  walls  of  the 
mansion  of  J.  P.  Bryce,  Esq.,  Bystock,  Exmouth, 
Devon.  It  is  also  in  full  bloom  in  the  garden  of  the 
Great  Western  Hotel,  Oban,  Scotland,  and  in  a 
situation  facing  the  sea. 

An  exciting  occupation. — A  Scottish  judge  inquired 
of  his  gardener  about  his  son  whom  he  had  set  to 
work  in  the  garden.  “He's  daein’  fine;  workin’ 
awa’  at  the  job  that  suits  him."  The  judge  wanted 
to  know  what  that  was.  “  Chasing  snails  afif  the 
walks.” 

Lectures  at  Eastbourne  — On  the  18th  ult  ,  the  con¬ 
cluding  lecture  by  Mr.  Gearing  on  “  Gardening  " 
was  given  at  the  Leaf  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  S.  Billenness.  There  was  a  very  good  muster 
of  allotment  holders  and  others,  among  whom  were 
Councillor  J.  C.  Wright  (Technical  Instruction 
Committee)  and  other  local  men  of  importance.  The 
lecture  was  on  “  Lettuce  Cucumbers,  etc.,  and  the 
best  methods  of  cultivating  them  in  hot  and  dry 
seasons."  The  lecturer  dealt  with  the  subject  in 
his  usual  practical  manner,  and  at  the  close  numerous 
questions  were  asked  and  satisfactorily  answered.— 
The  Chairman  then  mentioned  that  a  petition  had 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Smith  ready  for  their 
signatures,  as  suggested  at  a  previous  meeting.  It 
it  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  asking  them  to  arrange  meetings  in  their 
own  gardens  in  the  summer  so  that  Mr.  Goaring 
may  explain  more  fully  the  various  methods  which 
he  has  advocated  at  different  times.  About  thirty 
signed  this  petition. 


Pairing  and  paring. — I  saw  a  pair  of  Pears  pare  a 
pair  of  Pears,  and  while  the  former  were  paired  the 
latter  were  both  paired  and  pared. — Snaggs. 

Experiments  in  soaking  seeds  in  weak  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  soda  have  resulted  in  showing  that  the 
seeds  germinate  more  readily  and  growth  is  more 
robust. 

The  Moretonhampstead  Horticultural  Society  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  the  18th  ult.,  Dr.  Engelback 
presiding.  J.  Stevens  Neck,  Esq.,  J.P.,  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  reported  a  balance  in  hand  of  £30,  which 
was  considered  very  satisfactory.  Several  altera¬ 
tions  were  made  in  the  prize  list.  Mr.  Neck  was 
thanked  for  his  past  services  and  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  secretary.  He  had  been  assured  that  their 
annual  show  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  county  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  large  towns. 

Potatos  in  the  Moon. — A  minister  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  who  was  never  too  ready  in  paying  his 
debts,  but  very  fond  of  a  joke,  meeting  a  fool  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  teasing,  asked  him  how  the  Potatos 
were  selling  in  the  moon  just  now.  "  Oh,  very  cheap, 
and  plenty  of  them,"  replied  the  fool.  "But  don't 
you  think,"  said  the  minister,  “  that  there  might  be 
a  difficulty  in  getting  them  down  ?  ”  "  Nae  fear  o’ 

that,"  answered  the  fool.  “  Send  up  the  money,  and 
they’ll  soon  send  them  down.” 

Hertford  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  on  the  15th  ult.,  Mr.  J.  Fitt 
was  voted  to  che  chair.  The  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Fears,  read  the  report,  which  showed  a  membership 
of  320  as  against  308  iD  1894.  Papers  have  been 
read  at  their  fortnightly  meetings,  and  lively  and 
profitable  discussions  ensued.  The  exhibits  at 
these  meetings  had  been  numerous  and  creditable. 
Those  at  the  annual  show  had  increased  from  408,  in 
1894,  to  440.  About  2,500  had  visited  their  autumn 
show,  being  an  increase  on  former  years.  When  all 
accounts  were  paid  there  would  be  a  balance  in  hand. 
The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
effected,  and  the  secretary  re-elected. 

Dalton  Horticultural  Society.— The  eighteenth 
annual  meeting  of  this  flourishing  society  was  held 
in  the  Nelson  Street  Board  Schools,  Dalton,  on  the 
18th  inst.  Mr.  Thomas  Ashburner,  of  Greystone 
House,  presided  over  a  good  attendance,  Mr.  James 
Dickinson,  the  secretary,  presented  the  report,  in 
which  it  appears  that  a  substantial  balance  stands  to 
the  credit  of  the  society.  The  total  entries  at  the 
exhibition  last  year  were  1,033.  The  society  was 
the  proud  winner  of  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons' 
valuable  champion  sash,  and  a  cash  prize  It  held 
the  former  for  a  year,  and  challenged  all  comers  in 
Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  South  Cumberland. 
The  President  said  he  trusted  the  Dalton  Society 
would  put  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  retain  the 
sash.  Later  on  the  secretary  announced  that 
Messrs.  Cannell  had  renewed  their  offer  of  the 
champion  sash,  and  £5  for  competition  at  their  next 
show,  to  be  held  August  21st  and  22nd. 

Bradford  Paxton  Society.-  At  the  last  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  Bradford  Paxton  Society  Mr.  B. 
Spencer,  of  Manningham,  gave  an  interesting  lecture 
on  "  How  Seeds  Travel.”  An  introductory  descrip 
tion  was  first  given  showing  the  enormous  fecundity 
of  many  kinds  of  plants,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
lecturer  stated  that  it  had  been  computed  that  a 
single  seed  of  Henbane  would,  in  four  years,  provided 
none  were  destroyed,  produce  sufficient  seeds  to  sow 
the  whole  world.  It  appeared  to  be  a  law  of  nature 
that  plants  in  a  wild  state  should  possess  the  power 
of  dispersion  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  those 
under  cultivation.  If  the  plant  possessed  no  power 
of  dispersion  its  seed  fell  to  the  ground,  and  unless 
the  plant  was  cared  for  by  cultivation  it  would  in 
due  course  cease  to  exist.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  natural  methods  of  dispersion  by  what  might  be 
called  local  force.  By  means  of  this  natural  power 
seeds  were  projected  to  greater  or  less  distances  from 
the  parent  plant.  Sir  John  Lubbock  had  stated  that 
he  had  seen  the  seeds  of  the  Squirting  Cucumber 
projected  nearly  20  ft.  Mr.  Spencer  described  how 
many  seeds  possessed  wings,  down,  or  other  adhesive 
aids  to  their  dispersal,  and  next  dwelt  at  length  on 
the  agencies  employed  for  conveying  seeds,  by 
animals,  by  the  wind,  water,  and  icebergs,  and  by 
man. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  the  Poet  Laureate,  has  joined 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

It  was  a  sad  instance  of  vegetable  depravity  when 
the  first  Apple  tried  to  destroy  the  first  pair. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’ Society. — At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  23nd  ult.  Mr.  Andrew  Hope  read  a  paper 
on  “The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits,"  prepared  by 
Mr.  Berry,  F.R.H.S.,  instructor  in  horticulture 
under  the  Devon  County  Council,  who  was  unavoid¬ 
ably  absent.  He  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  grow¬ 
ing  small  fruits  at  a  profit,  naming  the  best  varieties, 
soils,  and  situations  for  them,  and  the  methods  of 
treating  the  bushes,  both  in  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter.  Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants,  Goose¬ 
berries,  and  Raspberries  were  dealt  with. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  Hotel,  Queen’s  Road,  Brighton,  on  the  17th 
ult.,  when  Mr.  J.  M.  Kidd  presided  over  a  large 
attendance  of  members.  The  statement  of  accounts 
showed  a  balance  of  £185  10s.  sd.  in  favour  of  the 
Society.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  then  carried  out,  including  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Kidd  as  President,  Mr.  W.  Balchin,  Jun.,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Cheal  as  Vice- 
chairman,  Mr.  Johnson  as  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
Miller  as  Assistant  Secretary.  Mr.  Alderman 
Davey  was  elected  as  Treasurer. 

Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association.— The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  and  District 
Amateur  Gardeners’  Association  was  held  in  the  new 
rooms  at  the  Technical  Institute  on  the  23rd  ult. 
Alderman  White  (president)  occupied  the  chair,  and 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  annual  report  said  he 
was  extremely  anxious  to  see  the  practice  of  amateur 
gardening  very  widely  extended.  He  could  not 
imagine  anything  more  civilising,  more  tendering  to 
the  heart,  more  elevating  from  many  points  of  view 
than  the  pursuit  of  gardening,  and  all  that  accom¬ 
panied  it.  If  there  was  any  study  in  which  the 
learning  was  never  complete,  it  was  that  of  botany 
and  horticulture.  He  was  pleased  to  know  that  the 
association  was  a  progressive  institution,  and  was 
every  year  gathering  more  and  more  people  into 
membership.  Councillor  Martineau  seconded  the 
motion,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Technical  School 
Committee,  welcomed  the  association,  which  was  an 
educational  body,  to  that  building.  The  prospects 
of  the  society  seemed  to  be  excellent,  and  the  number 
of  points  awarded  to  members  for  exhibits  had 
increased  in  an  extraordinary  way — from  71  in  the 
first  year  to  509  in  the  second  and  1,108  last  year — 
showing  that  the  cultivation  of  plants  bad  been 
carried  to  a  very  much  higher  point.  There  could 
be  no  hobby  so  healthful  for  mind  and  body  as  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  and  plants.  The  motion  was 
passed. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Album. — Evidently  we  must 
always  be  prepared  for  fresh  surprises  from  that  enter¬ 
prising  cultivator  of  the  autumn  queen  of  flowers,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewis¬ 
ham, S.E.  Not  content  with  a  merely  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue,  he  has  issued  a  Chrysanthemum  Album ,  measur¬ 
ing  12J  by  g\  in.,  and  containing  thirty-five  plates  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  one  representing  his  Gold 
Medal  group  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  December 
last,  All  are  reproductions  from  photographs,  so 
that  they  are  perfectly  true  to  nature.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  consists  of  a  photograph  of  Sir  Edwin 
Saunders,  F.R.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  President  of  the 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  The  paper  is 
stiff  and  otherwise  excellent,  and  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  have  been  admirably  executed.  Every  right- 
hand  page  is  devoted  to  one  bloom  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  foliage  of  the  respective  variety.  In  some 
cases  the  foliage  is  heavily  overshadowed  by  the 
bloom,  but  as  prominence  had  to  be  given  to  the 
flower  first  and  foliage  afterwards,  this  defect  is 
purely  a  third-rate  matter.  Every  flower  or  rather 
variety  selected  has  come  under  the  personal  notice 
of  the  author,  and  with  few  exceptions  all  were  new 
last  autumn.  They  include  beautiful  representations 
of  Alice  M.  Love,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  H.  T. 
Wooderson,  H.  Woolman,  Miss  Muriel  Goschen, 
Mr.  P.  Purnell,  Mr.  A.  G.  Hubbuck,  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Smart,  Miss  Phyllis  Fowler,  Lago  Maggiore,  Olive 
Oclee,  and  others  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated 
by  all  lovers  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  left-hand 
page  furnishes  a  description  of  each  variety  opposite 
the  same.  We  appreciate  such  aids  to  horticulture 
and  admire  the  enthusiasm  of  the  man  who  furnishes 
them. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Central  Lecture  Hall,  Westmoreland  Street,  on  the 
16th  inst.  Viscount  Powerscourt,  K.P.,  presided 
over  a  large  attendance.  The  secretary,  Mr.  G.  M. 
Ross,  read  the  report,  which  showed  the  society  to 
be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  notwithstanding  adverse 
weather  and  the  clashing  of  the  spring  exhibition 
with  the  date  of  other  local  attractions.  The 
accounts  showed  an  increase  of  £25  in  subscriptinns 
and  /40  in  receipts  from  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  shows  combined.  The  chairman,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  considered  the  society  in 
a  much  better  position  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
The  Rev.  F.  Hayes,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  also  concurred  in  this  view,  but  was  not 
altogether  satisfied.  He  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  they  ought  to  extend  their  franchise  and  bring 
in  by  hook  or  crook  members  of  a  different  class  at  a 
lower  subscription,  and  advocated  education  of  the 
amateur  element  by  means  of  lectures.  The  report 
was  adopted  unanimously.  Some  additions  were 
made  to  the  rules,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected  by  ballot. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  in 
the  library,  William  Brown  Street,  Mr.  T.  White 
presiding  over  a  numerous  gathering.  The  report 
as  read  by  Mr.  W.  Dickson,  secretary,  gave  evidence 
that  the  summer  and  autumn  shows  had  been  well 
patronised,  the  numbers  for  the  year  being  14,937, 
and  made  up  as  follows : — Spring  show,  2,536, 
summer,  6,939,  autumn,  5,452.  The  treasurer,  Mr. 
G.  Blackmore,  submitted  his  statement  of  accounts, 
which  showed  the  incomes  as  follows  : — Spring  show, 
taken  at  the  door,  £43,  total  £57  ;  summer  show, 
taken  at  gates,  £166,  total  £189;  autumn,  taken  at 
door  £161,  total  £ 200  ;  subscriptions,  /450 ;  other 
income,  £54,  making  a  total  income — general  fund — 
with  the  balance  from  last  year  of  £8 7,  of  £621.  The 
expenses  for  the  spring  show  were  £86  in  prizes,  and 
a  total  of  £208;  summer,  in  prizes,  £215;  total 
£426;  autumn,  in  prizes,  £146;  total  £275.  The 
excess  of  expenditure  over  income  for  the  various 
exhibitions  was  asTollows  : — Spring,  /151  ;  summer, 
£236;  autumn,  £75.  The  balance  remaining  is 
£58  17s.  iod.,  thus  showing  a  loss  on  the  year’s 
working  of  £57.  The  report  and  accounts  were 
adopted.  The  annual  donation  of  £3  was  granted 
to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  and 
the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  Earl  Derby  was 
elected  president  for  the  year  ;  the  treasurer,  sub¬ 
treasurer  and  secretary  were  re-elected.  After  some 
considerable  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  spring 
and  autumn  shows  be  held  during  the  ensuing  year  ; 
the  summer  show  being  discontinued  for  one  season, 
it  was  hoped  would  be  the  means  of  improving  the 
exchequer.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
terminated  the  proceedings. 

— — - 

PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  Robert  Fife,  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Company, 
Rothesay  and  Orpington,  is  now  a  familiar  figure  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
other  horticultural  gatherings  in  London.  He  is  a 
native  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  where  his  people  have 
been  noted  farmers  for  generations.  From  his 
schooldays  Mr.  Fife  has  been  more  of  a  horti¬ 
culturist  than  a  farmer.  When  about  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  was  fired  with  the  ambition  to  become  a 
successful  cultivator  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  and 
every  spare  moment  was  devoted  to  growing  a  few 
favourites.  He  soon  made  his  mark  as  an  exhibitor 
at  the  local  flower  show  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Kilbirnie.  This  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  the 
competitors  at  Ayr,  Kilmarnock,  Largs,  Troon, 
Irvine,  Dairy,  and  other  places  had  to  reckon  with 
“  Fife  of  Kilbirnie  "  in  the  classes  for  Dahlias,  Roses, 
Marigolds  and  vegetables.  In  competition  in  these 
classes  he  was  most  successful,  and  the  same  success 
seemed  to  follow  him  when  he  ventured,  about  1880, 
into  the  lists  at  Glasgow  show,  where  competition  in 
cut  flowers  and  vegetables  is  always  keen,  and  where 
it,  therefore,  takes  faultlessly-grown  stuff  to  “get  a 
ticket." 

It  was  during  these  busy  years  of  growing  and 
competing  that  Mr.  Fife  came  to  know,  as  most 
competitors  do,  the  house  of  Dobbie  &  Company.  A 
warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  him  and  Mr. 
William  Cuthbertson,  and  the  result  was  that  when 
Mr.  James  Dobbie  retired,  Mr.  Cuthbertson  assumed 
Mr.  Fife  as  his  partner,  and  events  have  amply 


proved  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  In  the  ten  years 
that  have  intervened  the  firm  has  risen  to  the  front 
rank  among  horticulturists.  Our  readers  know  how 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Company  are  associated  with 
Pansies  and  Violas  because  they  see  their  exhibits  of 
these  at  all  the  principal  shows  ;  but  in  writing  of 
Mr.  Fife  one  naturally  associates  him  with  Dahlias. 
On  January  1st,  1886,  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  snow¬ 
storm,  Mr.  Fife  arrived  in  Rothesay  to  take  up  his 
new  position.  He  brought  with  him  about  100  roots 
of  his  prize-winning  Dahlias  (which  Mr.  Dobbie, 
who  did  hot  believe  in  Dahlias,  suggested  he  should 
put  in  the  stoke  hole)  and  these  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  splendid  collection  now  grown  by  the  firm. 

Mr.  Fife  had  certain  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the  way 
a  Dahlia  trade  could  be  worked  up,  and,  being 
allowed  a  free  hand,  soon  put  his  theories  into 
practice.  Knowing  thoroughly  the  wants  of 
amateurs  he  set  himself  the  task  of  supplying  them. 
Like  most  men  who  come  to  a  new  business  he  had 
unbounded  enthusiasm  and  confidence  in  himself, 
with  nothing  to  unlearn.  One  of  his  leading  ideas 
was  to  keep  the  lists  of  varieties  as  short  as  possible 
and  to  retain  a  selection  only,  not  a  collection. 
Though  he  bought  every  new  variety  for  trial,  it 
was  ruthlessly  thrown  away  if  not  up  to  his 
standard. 

Like  all  good  florists  Mr.  Fife  likes  the  double 
Dahlia  best,  yet  he  grew  all  sections,  especially  the 
popular  Cactus  varieties. 


Mr.  Robert  Fife,  F.R.H.S. 

Before  being  long  in  “the  trade"  he  resolved  to 
offer  Dahlia  cuttings  at  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
plants.  His  firm  has  pushed  this  branch,  and  last 
year  sold  about  100, oco  cuttings,  every  one  named 
with  a  printed  label.  Mr.  Fife,  knowing  that  the 
length  of  an  amateur’s  pocket  dees  not  keep  pace 
with  his  enthusiasm,  also  conceived  the  idea  of 
offering  novelties  the  second  year  at  low  prices  and 
immediately  a  great  demand  was  created.  By  anew 
method  of  cultivation  he  succeeded  in  keeping  all  his 
roots  of  new  and  scarce  varieties,  and  this,  of  course, 
went  a  long  way  to  help  the  reduction  of  prices. 
For  the  first  few  years  Mr.  Fife  was  greatly  troubled 
with  damp  or  fungus  in  the  propagating  houses, 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  humidity  of  the  climate  of 
Bute.  After  trying  several  schemes  which  &ere  all 
failures  and  still  continuing  to  lose  thousands  of 
cuttings  he  built  a  house  on  a  higher  level,  specially 
for  rooting  Dahlia  cuttings  ;  kept  a  strong  bottom 
heat,  left  air  on  the  top  night  and  day  in  all  weathers, 
and  beat  the  damp  ! 

Since  Mr.  Fife  came  south  to  manage  his  firm’s 
new  seed  farm  at  OrpiDgton,  the  Dahlias  at 
Rothesay  have  been  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Jones,  formerly  of  Shrewsbury.  We  know  he 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  and  is 
sustaining  the  high  standard  set  before  him  by  Mr. 
Fife.  Three  acres  of  ground  are  annually  planted  to 
supply  roots  for  stock,  and  this  fact  alone  gives  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  to  which  a  trade  in  one 
speciality  will  grow  when  given  enthusiastic  personal 
attention.  Mr.  Fife  is  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  We 
observe  from  the  “  Arrangements  for  1896  ”  that  he 
is  to  lecture  on  “  Seed  Growing,  "  at  the  Drill  Hall 
in  November. 

At  Orpington,  as  we  can  testify,  visitors  are 
always  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  Fife,  and 
he  is  ever  ready  to  explain  fully  the  operations  he  is 
there  carrying  on,  Horlnlanus, 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Pruning. 

The  Apple. — It  may  be  said  without  any  undue 
disparagement  of  our  other  hardy  fruits  that  the 
Apple  is  the  king  of  them  all.  Not  only  are  the 
varieties  in  cultivation  well  nigh  innumerable,  but 
there  are  also  very  many  different  methods  of  train¬ 
ing  which  will  meet  all  the  peculiarities  of  situation 
aod  enable  good  crops  to  be  obtained  under  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  conflicting  conditions.  We  will  glance  very 
briefly  at  a  few  of  the  principal  kinds  of  training 
that  are  applied  to  the  Apple,  and  notice  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  particular  manner,  the  knife  and 
the  saw  have  to  be  used  in  dealing  with  them. 

Standards.— These  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  kinds  of  tree,  and  there  are  very  few  cottage 
gardens  indeed,  in  which  a  few  specimens  may  not 
observed.  But  what  a  pity  it  seems  that  so  many  trees 
that  might  be  fruitful  enough  are  all  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin  for  lack  of  attention.  Pruning  in  a  standard  is, 
we  are  perfectly  well  aware,  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
but  it  is  decidedly  not  dispensable.  Bash  year  all 
standards  should  be  looked  to,  and  any  branches 
that  are  crossing  each  other  cut  clean  out,  for  during 
windy  weather  these  only  rub  against  and  bruise 
each  other  ;  insect  pests  of  various  kinds,  rot, 
canker,  and  other  kindred  ailments  step  in,  and  the 
life  of  the  tree  is  considerably  shortened.  In  many 
cases  the  centre  of  the  tree  is  apt  to  become  crowded 
with  sucker-like  growths,  that  are  of  no  earthly  use 
with  regard  to  fruit-bearing.  Some  varieties  are 
more  prone  to  the  production  of  these  than  others, 
whilst  in  many  instances  their  presence  can  be 
traced  to  an  unskilful  use  of  the  pruning  knife  by  an 
uninitiated  individual  who  has  been  trying  to  work 
out  some  ideas  of  his  own.  Anyway,  however  they 
may  be  caused  they  must  be  taken  out,  by  cutting 
them  off  flush  with  the  main  branch  that  bears 
them.  Finally,  any  large  boughs  that  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  tendency  to  bolt  skywards  with  a 
rush  must  be  beheaded,  so  as  to  throw  the  vigour 
and  the  energy  that  they  are  usurping  into  other 
parts  of  the  tree,  where  it  may  assist  in  the  swelling 
of  fruit  buds.  In  all  cases  where  branches  of  any 
size  have  been  cut  out,  the  wounds  should  be 
dressed  with  tar,  as  soon  after  as  possible,  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  insects  and  the  sppres  of  fungi. 

Dwarf  Bushes  — For  owners  of  small  gardens 
some  other  shape  of  tree  than  the  standard  has  to  be 
found,  for  this  is  far  too  bulky  and  takes  up  too  much 
rcom.  For  such  gardens,  dwarfbushes  on  the  Paradise 
stock  are  a  real  boon.  Besides  the  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  space  they  have  several  points  to  be  urged 
in  their  favour.  They  come  into  bearing  much 
earlier  than  standards  on  the  Crab  stock,  and  can 
be  controlled  much  more  easily  at  the  will  of  the 
operator,  as  they  produce  the  greater  part  of  their 
roots  not  far  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  Then 
again,  no  clumsy  ladders  or  steps  are  required  to 
gather  the  fruit  and  attend  to  them  ;  and  lastly,  the 
fruit  they  bear  will  compare  favourably  for  size, 
flavour,  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  with  that  borne 
by  trees  trained  after  any  other  system.  The  chief 
part  of  the  pruning  needed  by  these  must  be  done 
some  time  between  midsummer  and  the  end  of 
August.  The  shoots  will  then  require  to  be  thinned 
out  where  they  are  observed  to  be  too  thick,  those  that 
remain  being  shortened  back  to  three  or  four  buds, 
leaving  the  leaders  untouched.  This  will  assist  in 
the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  Now  the  trees  must  be 
looked  over  and  the  leaders  shortened  back  to  about 
6  in.,  taking  care  that  the  cut  is  made  so  that  the 
bud  immediately  below  the  cut  is  posterior  to  the 
main  axis  of  the  tree—  i.e.,  that  it  points  outwards. 
When  the  trees  have  filled  the  space  which  they  are 
intended  to  occupy,  the  leaders  may  be  shortened 
back  a  good  deal  closer  than  this.  As  a  rule,  a  few 
autumnal  shoots  will  also  be  present.  These  must 
all  be  cut  back  to  three  or  four  buds,  whilst  any 
further  thinning  of  shoots  that  may  be  necessary 
must  likewise  be  attended  to. 

Dwarf  Pyramids. — These  want  to  be  treated  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  dwarf  bushes,  of  course, 
cutting  back  the  leaders  of  the  main  branches  with  a 
view  to  preserving  a  fairly  symmetrical  pyramidal 
outline. 

Wall  Trees — At  one  time  an  idea  was  some¬ 
what  prevalent  that  it  was  a  waste  of  wall  space 
to  plant  Apple  trees  against  it,  but  of  late  years 
many  trees  of  this  kind  have  been  planted.  As  they 
get  the  advantage  of  plenty  of  light  and  sun  the 
fruit  is  usually  very  highly  coloured,  and  in  the 


northern  counties  this  fact  has  to  be  made  the  most  of. 

FIorizontal-Trained  Trees  are  the  most  suit¬ 
able  for  covering  low  walls.  The  height  to 
which  they  are  allowed  to  grow  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  height  of  the  wall.  Here,  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  pruning  should  be  experienced. 
The  object  in  view  is  to  get  a  quantity  of  fruiting 
spurs,  well  furnished  with  fruit  buds,  distributed 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  lateral  branches. 
These  latter  will  be  about  a  foot  apart  from  each 
other,  some  5  or  6  in.  of  space  separating  the  spurs. 
This  is  necessary  if  fairly  large  fruits  of  good  shape 
are  desired.  The  lateral  shoots  borne  by  these  main 
branches  must  be  cut  back  to  within  about  an  inch  of 
their  base.  In  the  coming  spring  two  or  more  growths 
will  push  from  the  base  of  these,  which  will  need 
stopping  after  they  have  made  five  or  six  leaves,  and 
they  must  be  spurred  back  next  winter  in  the  same  way 
as  those  operated  on  now.  Any  dead  or  ragged  spurs 
that  may  be  present  should  also  be  cut  clean  out, 
as  these  only  serve  to  cccupy  valuable  space  with¬ 
out  yielding  a  corresponding  return.  The  leaders  of 
the  branches  may  be  left  fairly  long  -  say  from  6  to  8 
in.,  until  the  space  is  occupied,  cutting  them  back 
much  harder,  however,  when  this  limit  is  reached. 

Horizontal  Cordons. — These  are  much  used  for 
planting  along  by  the  side  of  walks  to  serve  as  an 
edging,  and  where  they  are  properly  supported 
they  are  both  neat  and  useful.  The  trees 
are  of  two  sorts — viz.,  those  possessing  only 
a  single  growth  and  those  possessing  two,  in  which 
case  they  are  trained  to  the  right  and  left  respec¬ 
tively,  both  forming  a  right  angle  to  the  main  stem. 
Supposing  the  summer  pinching  of  these  to  have 
been  properly  attended  to,  there  remains  but  little 
use  for  the  knife  during  the  winter  months — simply 
the  cutting  out  of  ragged  or  useless  spurs,  and  the 
shortening  of  the  leaders  according  to  their  strength 
and  the  space  at  disposal. — Rex. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“ Amateurs’  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Replies. — The  Cineraria  leaves  which  you  send  us 
Canny,  are  evidently  taken  from  a  plant  that  has  had 
an  overdose  of  soot-water,  sufficient  to  burn  them, 
as  it  is  usually  expressed  ia  technical  language. 
H.  Williams,  curiously  enough,  writes  to  ask  if  soot 
can  be  used  for  Cinerarias.  Certainly  it  can ;  in 
fact  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  manures  when  properly 
used.  Not  abused,  mark  you,  or  your  plants  may 
shrivel  up  and  go  into  mourning  as  Canny's  appear 
to  have  done.  The  best  method  of  procedure  is  to 
put  the  soot  into  a  bag,  and  soak  it  in  a  tank  or  tub 
full  of  water.  This  keeps  the  solution  free  of  sedi¬ 
ment  and  enables  one  to  get  a  better  idea  of  its 
strength.  In  applying  it  to  the  plants  sufficient  may 
be  put  to  make  the  water  of  a  brown-black  hue,  but 
not  enough  to  entirely  take  away  its  limpidity. 

Last  autumn,  Walter  Cook  potted  up  a  number  of 
Strawberry  runners  into  pots,  thinking  that  he  would 
be  able  to  force  them  in  his  greenhouse  in  time  to 
get  fruit  by  Easter.  He  can  only  keep  up  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  450  to  50°  Fahr.,  according  to  the 
weather,  and  a  friend  tells  him  that  that  will  not  be 
warm  enough.  He  asks  our  advice  upon  the  subject, 
but  we  can  only  tell  him  that  his  friend  is  perfectly 
correct.  The  temperature  mentioned  would  certainly 
be  warm  enough  at  the  commencement,  but  then  it 
would  require  to  be  gradually  raised  to  6o°  when  the 
plants  were  in  flower,  and  to  quite  65°  in  order  to 
ripen  the  fruit  properly.  Still  the  plants  may  be 
induced  to  bear  fruit  fully  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  those  in  the  open  with  only  this  moderate 
heat,  and  thus  Walter  Cook  may  be  able  to  enjoy 
early  Strawberries  a  little  late.  While  dealing  with 
this  popular  and  easily-grown  fruit  we  may  tell  S.  B. 
that  we  should  not  advise  the  giving  of  manure 
water  until  the  plants  have  begun  to  set  their  fruit. 
Also  that  he  must  not  expect  too  heavy  a  crop  from 
King  of  the  Earlies.  We  have  tried  this  variety 
several  times  for  forcing  purposes,  but  only  with 
moderate  success. 

P.  M.,  Swansea,  asks  for  a  good  heavy-cropping 
Tomato,  that  may  stand  a  chance  for  a  prize  at  a 
local  show,  and  we  are  pleased  to  tell  him  that 
Carter’s  Duke  of  York,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
is  second  to  none  in  this  matter  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  real 
burster  with  regard  to  size,  and  of  a  splendidly  rich 


colour  It  does  well  for  indoor  culture,  both  when 
planted  out  and  when  grown  in  pots.  You  may  in 
anything  like  an  ordinary  season  expect  a  good  crop 
of  Tomatos,  Amateur,  from  plants  trained  against  a 
south  wall.  You  ask  for  one  or  two  good  varieties. 
Oh,  yes,  happy  to  oblige  !  Here’s  a  string  of  them 
— Perfection,  Golden  Queen,  Hathaway’s  Excelsior, 
and  the  Duke  of  York.  All  of  these  are  good.  As 
you  have  no  convenience  for  raising  plants  from 
seed  in  time  to  put  out  in  May.  it  would  be  as  well 
if  you  bought  a  few  later  on  from  the  nearest  grower. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  now  and  in  a  temperature 
of  not  less  than  6o°  Fahr. 

While  speaking  of  seeds  we  would  request  F.  W.B., 
who  writes  for  a  list  of  common  vegetable  seeds  to 
look  at  our  last  issue  and  peruse  carefully  the  reply 
to  Tomato.  This  will  save  our  time,  economise  our 
space,  which  is  valuable,  and,  we  trust,  prove  satis¬ 
factory  to  F.  W.  B. 

Fig  for  Vinery. — Will  you  tell  me  the  best  Fig  for 
me  to  plant  against  the  back  wall  of  my  vinery,  and 
also  the  way  to  treat  it  ? — George  Fulton. 

For  a  good  variety  nothing  will  beat  Brown 
Turkey.  It  bears  wonderfully  well,  and  the  fruit  is 
of  first-class  flavour.  In  making  up  the  bed  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  trees  always  fruit 
better  when  the  root  run  is  confined,  than  they  do 
when  the  roots  are  at  literty  to  ramble  for  some 
distance.  A  border  some  4  ft.  wide,  and  about  the 
same  in  depth  will  be  quite  large  enough.  If  this  is 
enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  so  much  the  better.  Good 
drainage  is  an  essential  point,  and  a  bottom  layer 
one  foot  in  thickness  of  bricks  or  old  mortar 
rubbish  will  be  required.  The  soil  may  consist  of 
good  loam,  chopped  up  with  the  spade,  to  which' has 
been  mixed  a  goodly  quantity  of  lime  rubbish, 
broken  bricks  and  chalk  to  keep  it  porous.  Plenty 
of  water  will  be  needed  when  the  tree  is  in  full 
growth.  You  should  lose  no  time  in  getting  your 
tree  planted  as  the  season  is  getting  on. 

Leeks  Rotting. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
tell  me  why  my  Leeks  for  the  last  two  seasons  have 
rotted  away  in  the  heart,  the  outside  standing  well? 
Is  it  the  seed,  the  manure,  the  season,  or  what  ? — 

Puzzled. 

Have  you  been  very  liberal  in  the  use  of  strong 
artificial  manures,  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  of 
Leeks  of  large  size  ?  as  this  would  account  for  them 
going  rotten  in  the  way  you  mention.  Onions  when 
fed  up  to  a  large  size  are  very  seldom  good  keepers. 
Perhaps  your  land  is  cold  and  heavy,  which  would 
increase  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  You  do  not 
state  what  variety  you  have  pinned  your  faith  to. 
Try  a  change  of  seed  as  well  as  of  variety,  and,  as 
before  intimated,  do  not  overfeed  the  plants. 


Stable  Manure  — I  have  a  large  quantity  of  stable 
manure  which  is  mixed  with  fresh  sawdust,  owiDg  to 
the  horses  being  bedded  with  the  latter.  Would  it 
be  safe  to  apply  the  same  to  any  garden  crops,  in¬ 
cluding  Potatos  ?  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  prove 
fatal  to  any  crops  growing  on  the  soil  to  which  it 
had  been  applied,  as  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
turpentine. — Derrybawn. 

1  he  sawdust  itself  would  have  no  directly  injurious 
results  to  any  crop,  although  if  large  quantities  of  it 
were  put  upon  soil  that  was  naturally  very  light  in 
character  it  would  be  hurtful  as  tending  to  impoverish 
the  soil.  Upon  heavy  land,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  useful,  as  it  would  help  to  make  it  more 
porous  and  workable.  The  turpentine  it  contains 
will  not  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  harm¬ 
ful  ;  besides,  it  is  very  volatile  and  will  soon  disappear 
entirely  If  you  propose  employing  the  manure  we 
should  advise  its  early  application  to  the  soil.  You 
may  also,  by  forking  the  heap  over,  separate  a  great 
portion  of  the  sawdust  from  the  droppings  with  very 
little  trouble. 


Bowling  Green  .  —  Dingwall:  Bowling  greens  are 
usually  made  in  the  form  of  a  sunk  panel.  To  carry 
this  out  the  top  soil  is  removed  and  the  proposed 
site  for  the  ground  excavated  to  the  depth  of  2%  ft. 
The  top  soil  is  then  re-placed,  levelled  very  carefully, 
and  the  turf  laid.  The  latter  must  be  as  free  from 
moss  as  possible,  as  a  thick  sward  of  good  grass  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  If  you  cannot  procure  turf 
of  good  quality  you  must  have  recourse  to  seed¬ 
sowing.  1  he  width  you  mention  will,  of  course,  be 
sufficient,  but  we  should  advise  you  to  make  the 
ground  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  several  games  to 
be  played  at  once  A  drain  on  each  of  the  four 
sides  will  be  required  to  carry  off  the  surface  water, 
and  thus  enable  the  ground  to  play  true  during  a 
wet  season.  This,  indeed,  is  second  only  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  proper  laying  of  the  turf.  Repeated 
rollings,  mowings,  and  waterings,  if  the  season 
be  dry,  are  essential  to  the  production  of  a  sward 
whereon  the  players  may  manipulate  their  balls 
with  the  nicety  required  by  the  game. 


Primula,  Sutton’s  Pearl  (see  p.  354). 
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MESSRS.  SUTTON’S  CHINESE 
PRIMULAS. 

It  is  matter  for  no  surprise  that  this  class  of 
flowers  should  continue  to  be  popular  with  all  who 
cherish  a  love  for  the  beautiful.  Coming  into 
bloom  at  any  time  from  early  autumn  till  spring, 
according  to  the  practice  and  will  of  the  cultivator, 
they  furnish  a  supply  of  choice  and  handsome 
flowers  all  that  time  either  for  the  conservatory, 
greenhouse,  or  the  cut  flower  basket.  Beautiful  as 
the  original  Chinese  Primula  was,  it  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  modern  types  now  in  cultivation,  and 
which  the  Chinese  themselves  would  probably 
have  a  difficulty  of  recognising  alongside  of  the 
original.  Practically,  the  modern  representatives 
have  been  developed  in  this  country,  so  that  we  may 
claim  them  as  English.  It  was  our  delight  the  other 
day  to  examine  the  rich  collections  and  excellent 
cultures  of  Chinese  Primulas  at  the  Portland  Road 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  and  we 
may  say  at  once  that  we  have  never  seen  them  in 
finer  form  nor  under  better  conditions.  We  have 
seen  them  when  the  skies  were  clouded  and  foggy, 
as  well  as  when  the  ground  outside  was  covered  with 
snow,  but  on  this  occasion  the  skies  were  clear  and 
the  sun  dazzling  in  its  brilliancy  after  the  cloudy 
days  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed  for  some 
time  previously,  so  that  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
the  colours  were  shown  up  to  the  best  advantage. 
At  the  present  time  house  after  house  is  filled  with 
them  from  end  to  end,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  display  is  very  imposing.  All  the  named  sorts, 
and  many  unnamed  seedlings,  are  arranged  in  large 
batches,  thus  showing  up  the  merits  of  each  variety 
most  effectively.  The  span-roofed  houses  are  con¬ 
structed  on  the  most  approved  modern  principles, 
admitting  a  maximum  of  light,  thereby  simplifying 
and  rendering  good  cultivacion  possible.  To  attain 
similar  success  in  private  establishments  at  this 
time  of  the  year  it  is  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in 
April  or  May,  so  as  to  give  the  plants  plenty  of  time 
to  come  along  slowly,  and  other  conditions  must,  of 
course,  be  equal,  so  as  to  do  the  plants  and  the 
gardener  justice. 

Sutton’s  Giant  Strain. 

For  some  years  past  we  have  noted  several  named 
varieties  possessing  unusually  large  flowers,  but 
that  number  has  been  increased  since  last  we  saw 
them.  Some  of  them  produce  seeds  very  sparingly, 
so  that  this  alone  hinders  their  rapid  increase,  but 
is  no  impediment  to  their  infinite  beauty  and  de¬ 
corative  value.  Giant  Pink  (plain-leaved)  arrests 
the  attention  at  once  on  entering  the  house,  on 
account  of  the  size  and  charming  soft  colour  of  the 
flowers,  which  measure  from  2|  in.  to  2§  in.  across. 
The  colour  deepens  with  age,  and  the  habit  of  the 
plant  is  very  robust,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  and  every  other  variety  brought  to  maturity  are 
grown  only  in  48-sized  pots.  Obviously  large  pots 
for  Chinese  Primulas  are  quite  unnecessary.  Giant 
Pink  (Fern-leaved)  differs  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the 
leaves,  and  in  the  beautiful  wavy  or  gophered  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  flowers.  The  leading  truss  carries  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  flowers.  The  colour  of 
Salmon  Rose  is  well  described  in  the  name.  The 
batch  consists  of  Fern-leaved  and  plain-leaved 
types,  having  red  petioles.  Light  green  leaves  and 
petioles  are  quite  an  unusual  accompaniment  to  pure 
white  flowers,  yet  this  is  the  case  in  Giant  White,  an 
unusually  choice,  meritorious,  and  engaging  type. 
A  beautiful  companion  to  this  is  Giant  White,  with 
red  petioles,  though  in  other  respects  closely  similar. 
Nevertheless,  this  difference  gives  a  distinctive 
character  to  each  respective  batch  in  general  effect. 

Giant  Red  came  from  Brilliant  Rose,  but  differs 
from  its  parent  in  the  very  much  larger  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  bright  rosy-red  with  a  white  zone 
round  the  yellow  eye,  but  the  white  is  ultimately 
belted  with  crimson.  This  is  one  of  the  novelties  not 
yet  sufficiently  plentiful  to  be  sold  separately,  but 
goes  with  the  packets  of  Giant  Mixed.  The  Fern¬ 
leaved  form  of  Giant  White  is  characterised  by  the 
great  size  of  its  white  flowers  and  robust,  light 
green  foliage.  Giant  Crimson  is  a  reddish-crimson, 
with  a  black  eye  when  fully  developed,  and  resembles 
a  Primula  japonica  under  the  shade  of  a  north  wall 
in  April.  An  unnamed  seedling  belonging  to  this 
strain  is  notable  for  its  deep  shade  of  mauve-lilac, 
quite  distinct  from  anything  else  in  the  collection. 
The  leaves  are  of  the  ordinary  form  and  have  red 
petioles.  The  variety  was  raised  by  crossing  a  lilac 


with  a  white  sort.  Equally  distinct  and  more  charm¬ 
ing  in  its  way  is  another  seedling  with  scarlet 
flowers  of  a  glowing  or  fiery  lustre  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  them.  Both  varieties  are  novelties  of  which 
we  shall  hear  more  anon.  The  giant  strain  is  now 
of  leading  importance,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
advanced  modern  type  of  the  Chinese  Primula. 

Ordinary  Single  Varieties. 

At  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  houses  a  splendid 
batch  of  Sutton's  Blue  (Fern-leaved),  extending 
along  the  staging  for  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  and  5  ft.  wide, 
confronts  the  eye  of  the  visitor  with  very  telling 
effect.  The  foliage  is  dark  and  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  conical  masses  rising  clear  above  the 
leaves.  The  word  blue  sufficiently  describes  the 
colour,  and  is  justly  applicable  as  far  as  the  genus 
Primula  is  concerned,  for  to  describe  the  flowers  as 
mauve  would  be  equally  as  erroneous  as  to  state 
that  they  were  red  or  purple.  Reading  Blue  (plain¬ 
leaved),  is  nearly  a  month  later  in  coming  into 
bloom  than  its  companion,  and  is  therefore  distinct 
in  more  ways  than  one.  The  effect  of  bright  sun¬ 
shine  upon  them  is  to  show  them  up  in  all  their 
distinctive  loveliness.  The  demand  for  them  is  more 
than  silent  testimony  that  they  have  many  admirers. 
In  the  same  house  is  a  distinct  Forget-me-not  or 
lavender-blue  variety,  as  yet  unnamed.  The  plant  is 
of  good  dwarf  habit  with  green  petioles  and  rounded, 
dense  masses  of  flowers  just  resting  upon  the  foliage. 
Rosy  Queen  (Fern-leaved)  is  a  good  grower, 
floriferous  and  of  medium  earliness.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  charming  soft  pink  colour.  Reading  Pink  is 
a  plain-leaved  form  with  ma  sses  of  flowers  almost 
hiding  the  light  green  foliage.  All  the  varieties  when 
grown  under  the  same  conditions  may  be  classed  as 
early,  medium  and  late,  but  the  last-named  may 
rightly  be  described  as  a  first  early. 

Amongst  the  numerous  very  choice  white  varieties, 
Snowdrift  is  notable  for  its  purity  and  the  quantity 
of  flowers  it  produces,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  tube 
which  causes  the  flowers  to  hang  on  for  a  very  long 
period.  It  is  the  earliest  variety  of  all  to  bloom,  and 
has  been  open  for  months  already.  Sutton’s  Pearl 
is  equally  choice  to-day  as  it  was  in  1878,  when  it 
first  saw  the  light.  The  large  flowers  are  pure  white 
on  first  expanding,  but  they  develop  a  beautiful 
pearly  sheen  with  age,  which  aptly  justifies  the 
name.  See  the  illustration  on  the  preceding  page 
and  further  description  will  be  unnecessary.  We 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Sutton  for  this  opportunity 
of  reproducing  it.  Brilliant  Ruby  is  dwarf,  flori¬ 
ferous,  and  very  bright,  with  the  flowers  just  sur¬ 
mounting  the  foliage.  It,  in  fact,  surpasses  Ruby 
King  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers.  ,The  more  we 
see  of  Gipsy  Queen  the  more  we  admire  it  for  the 
unique  character  of  its  metallic-looking  foliage,  con¬ 
trasting  with  pure  white  flowers  occasionally  slightly 
flaked  with  pink.  It  is  of  the  Fern-leaved  type. 
Purity, on  the  other  hand,  has  the  largest  flowers  of  the 
Fern-leaved  white  sorts  and  is  very  choice.  Sutton’s 
Royal  White  (plain-leaved)  is  notable  for  its  very 
large,  pure  white  flowers,  red  petioles,  and  vigorous 
growth.  The  foliage  of  Carmine  marks  a  new 
development  in  the  character  of  the  incisions  and 
serratures,  which  are  more  numerous,- sharper,  and 
altogether  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  varieties. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  carmine  with  an  orange 
eye.  One  of  the  earliest  to  bloom  in  this  class  is  a 
seedling  with  brilliant  crimson  flowers  having  a 
maroon  zone  round  the  eye.  There  is  no  shade  of 
magenta  whatever  in  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  darkest 
and  most  brilliant  acquisition  that  has  yet  been 
raised.  Unfortunately  for  cultivators  it  has  not  yet 
been  put  into  commerce. 

Double  Varieties. 

The  numerous  varieties  coming  under  this  heading 
are  all  and  severally  raised  from  seed  with  as  great 
facility  as  the  singles,  and  carry  with  them  the 
quality  of  greater  duration  when  used  for  cut  flower 
purposes  or  otherwise.  Colours  of  wonderful 
intensity  have  also  been  infused  into  them  as  well  as 
the  equally  useful  lighter  hues.  The  quantity  of  all 
the  leading  kinds  grown  bears  ample  testimony  to 
this  fact.  Double  Pink  (plain-leaved)  is  very  flori¬ 
ferous,  and  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  say  which 
of  them  was  not  so.  Great  size  of  flower  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  colour  are  characteristics  of  Double  Blue. 
Conical  masses  of  pure  white  flowers  are  produced 
by  Double  White,  and  the  foliage  is  entirely  of  a 
light  green.  A  batch  of  108  plants  of  Double 
Heliotrope,  as  seen  here,  would  be  an  crnament  lo 
any  conservatory,  it  originated  as  a  cross  between 


Double  Blue  and  Carnation-flaked.  The  latter 
forms  a  large  and  notable  batch  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  pathway,  and  has  white  flowers,  mottled,  and 
finely  flaked  with  rose  or  purple  in  different 
individuals.  The  flowers  are  also  produced  in 
lavish  abundance.  Double  White  (Fern-leaved)  is 
another  very  choice  sort  well  described  by  the  name. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Double  Carmine,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  this  section  to  bloom.  Equally  early 
is  Double  Scarlet,  which  has  glowing  scarlet  flowers 
produced  well  above  the  foliage.  Quite  a  novelty  is 
a  seedling  with  very  rich  crimson  flowers.  It  was 
obtained  by  crossing  Double  Scarlet  with  the  pollen 
of  Single  Crimson. 

A  batch  of  doubles,  sold  in  mixture  only,  contains 
varieties  with  rose,  white,  and  blush  flowers  of 
several  shades,  all  very  useful  in  their  way  for 
general  decorative  purposes.  The  Double  Alba 
Magnifica  is  worthy  of  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  its 
beautifully  wavy  or  undulated  light  green  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  The  Double  Moss-curled  section 
includes  varieties  with  white,  lilac,  and  other  shades 
of  colour.  The  distinctive  character  here  is  the 
curled,  crisped,  and  gophered  leaves,  which  are 
sometimes  of  quite  a  bronzy  hue  and  either  plain  or 
Fern-leaved. 

Miscellaneous  Sorts. 

Sutton’s  Star  Primulas  are  remarkably  distinct  from 
any  of  the  above-mentioned.  The  plants  when  fully 
developed  vary  from  15  in.  to  25  in.  in  height,  and 
are  slender  and  most  graceful  in  character.  The 
flowers  are  about  %  in.  in  diameter  and  white,  or 
flaked  or  pink,  and  are  borne  in  the  greatest 
profusion  in  tiers,  one  above  another.  They 
would  make  graceful  ornaments  to  a  conservatory 
and  the  cut  flowers  last  a  month  in  water.  •  This 
race  is  supposed  to  represent  the  earliest  introduced 
forms  of  the  Chinese  Primulas,  for  the  oldest  of 
living  gardeners  remember  seeing  them  in  their 
youthful  days.  Yet  we  are  constrained  to  describe 
them  as  unique  novelties.  Some  two-year-old  plants 
of  modern  types  have  their  flowers  in  whorls,  yet 
how  different  in  size  ! 

One  entire  house  and  some  frames  are  occupied 
with  160  to  200  trials  of  Chinese  Primulas  from  all 
sources,  and  mostly  under  different  names.  There 
are  fifteen  scarlet,  seven  pink,  six  blue,  four  white 
Fern-leaved,  and  five  dark-flowered  Fern-leaved  sorts, 
and  so  on  in  proportion.  Each  trial  consists  of 
twelve  to  twenty-four  plants,  so  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  whole  experiment  maybe  guessed.  Messrs 
Sutton  are  thus  in  a  position  to  know  all  the  best 
sorts  in  cultivation.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
the  opportunity  should  not  miss  seeing  the  Primulas 
at  Reading,  for  many  lessons  can  be  learnt  from  a 
close  inspection  of  them. 

- -5- - — 

BEGONIA  VEITCHII. 

In  your  last  issue,  p.  341,  B.  L.  states  he  will  accept 
my  date  until  something  better  turns  up  for  his 
edification.  The  following  particulars  may  convince 
him  that  I  am  not  far  wrong  : — Begonia  boliviensis 
was  the  first  sent  home  by  the  late  Richard  Pearce, 
and  was  found  at  Jeukaman,  Bolivia.  He  next  found 
B.  Pearcei  and  B.  Veitchii  at  La  Paz,  and  sent  these 
last  two  home  in  November,  1865.  B.  Pearcei  was 
the  first  to  find  its  way  into  commerce,  followed  by 
B.  boliviensis  and  Veitchii,  the  former  in  the  spring 
of  1868,  the  latter  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
With  these  last  two,  came  home  the  lovely  Hippe- 
astrum  pardinum  and  H.  Leopoldii.  He  also 
states,  adverting  to  my  abstract,  that  I  exclude  from 
the  list,  Aralia  Veitchii.  I  was  fully  justified  in  so 
doing,  for  this  plant  was  not  offered  for  sale  till  after 
1868,  or  I  certainly  should  have  mentioned  this 
charming  foliage  plant  in  my  list. — Alfred  Oittram. 

[It  was  introduced  from  New  Caledonia  in  1867, 
but  the  difficulties  attending  its  propagation  prevented 
stock  from  being  got  up  till  the  discovery  that  it 
could  be  successfully  grafted  on  Aralia  reticulata. 
The  Index  Kewensis  quotes  the  Florist  and  Pomologist 
for  1874,  as  the  first  instance  of  a  published  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  plant.  This  would  indicate  that  it  was 
still  reckoned  new  at  that  date. — Ed.] 

- - 

Young  Bamboo  stems,  says  a  French  doctor,  make 
an  excellent  vegetable  if  served  with  the  same  sauce 
as  is  usually  employed  with  Asparagusi 
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THE  GARDENER. 

A  Parody. 

(With  apologies  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Thomson). 

Away  from  civilization, 

Away  from  the  haunts  of  men, 

In  some  odd  pokey  corner, 

Is  found  the  “  gardener's  den.” 

The  Ivy's  trailing  branches 
Darken  the  window  pane  ; 

The  wind  soughs  round  the  gables 
With  sad  and  weird  refrain. 

The  walls  are  damp  and  clammy, 

And  often,  too,  alas  ! 

The  smoke  from  out  the  chimney 
Can  not  be  made  to  pass. 

The  food  is  poor  and  scanty, 

For  “  the  gardener’s  ”  wage  is  low, 

And  his  children,  too,  are  many; 

Why  should  these  things  be  so  ? 

From  early  dawn  till  twilight, 

And  under  the  scorching  sun, 

He  toils  throughout  the  summer, 

But  his  work  is  never  done. 

With  chilly  winds  and  bitter, 

'Neath  winter’s  icy  sway, 

He  wrestles  on  with  Nature 
To  obtain  a  labourer's  pay. 

'Tis  true  he  woos  fair  Flora, 

And  tends  her  children  rare  ; 

But  the  children — like  the  mother  ! — ■ 

Are  fractious  oft,  tho'  fair. 

He  hovers  round  his  charges 
And  trains  their  growing  shoots ; 

And  waits — Oh  disappointment ! — 

Few  flowers  and  fewer  fruits. 

His  busy  brain  and  watchful  eye 
Know  not  the  name  of  rest ; 

Hands,  brain,  and  eye  by  night  and  day 
Pursue  their  eager  quest. 

And  when,  perhaps,  at  night-time 
In  slumber  he  is  lost. 

The  twinkling  stars  shine  wickedly — 

For  ten  degrees  of  frost  ! 

Who'd  choose  “  the  gardener’s  "  calling 
While  there's  "  rags  and  bones  ”  to  cry  ? 

Who’d  be  a  “  cabbage  grafter  ” 

If  they  had  the  choice  ? — not  I. 

—G.  A .  S. 


Pot  Vines. — The  bunches  of  fruit  borne  by  these 
will  have  at  least  been  gone  over  once  for  thinning, 
and  the  berries  should  now  be  beginning  to  swell 
nicely.  Carefully  attend  to  the  stopping  of  shoots 
and  the  pinching  out  of  the  points  of  laterals  at  the 
first  leaf.  Manure  water  must  be  given  very  care¬ 
fully  at  first,  as  it  is  far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
giving  it  too  weak  than  too  strong.  Farmyard 
manure,  when  it  can  be  obtained  fresh,  is  an 
excellent  stimulant,  and  Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant 
Manure  is  one  of  the  safest,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  effective,  of  chemical  manures.  The 
house  may  be  kept  up  to  the  same  temperature  as 
advised  in  the  last  calendar — viz.,  63°  Fahr.,  rising  to 
70°  by  day.  It  is  not  a  good  practice  to  force  the 
plants  too  hard  at  this  stage,  as  it  is  sure  to  result  in 
weak,  thin,  and  unhealthy  leaf  tissues,  which,  in 
their  turn,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Earliest  Permanent  Vinery. — This  should  not 
now  be  allowed  to  fall  below  6oc  by  night.  A  chink  of 
air  should  be  given  in  the  daytime  as  soon  as  the 
thermometer  indicates  65°.  Some  cultivators  give 
no  air  until  the  house  is  up  to  70°,  but  we  fail  to  see 
exactly  what  benefit  the  vines  receive  from  being 
subjected  to  such  a  stuffy  atmosphere.  In  giving 
air  the  utmost  caution  must  be  observed  against  the 
causing  of  draughts.  The  evaporating  troughs  upon 
the  pipes  must  be  kept  full  of  water,  and  dampings 
down  may  be  pretty  frequently  given,  especially 
during  cold  weather,  when  more  fire  heat  is 
employed. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  earliest  house 
the  fruit  should  now  be  nicely  set,  and  the  syringe 
may  be  put  to  work  again  regularly  morning  and 
night.  Continue  the  removal  of  superfluous  shoots 
and  thus  avoid  the  check  to  the  tree  which  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequences  were  a  large  number 
removed  all  at  once, 


The  temperature  may  stand  at  about  550  by  night 
for  the  next  couple  of  weeks,  rising  from  7°to  io°  by 
day,  according  to  the  amount  of  sunlight.  Black  fly 
often  makes  its  appearance  at  this  stage,  and  its 
advent  must  be  carefully  watched  for.  Light 
fumigations  may  be  given  if  desired.  In  this  case,  it 
may  be  observed  the  foliage  must  be  perfectly  dry 
before  operations  are  commenced.  The  house  should 
only  barely  be  filled  with  smoke  the  first  time, 
making  the  fumigations  rather  stronger  at  the  second 
and  third  time.  This  may  be  followed  up  by  a  more 
than  ordinary  liberal  syringing.  If  the  fly  is 
observed  to  be  present  on  a  few  branches  only  a 
dusting  of  tobacco  powder  may  be  given,  washing 
this  off  after  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  hours  or  so. 
This  latter  method  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
so  much  fumigation,  which,  no  matter  how  carefully 
it  may  be  performed,  must  be  enfeebling  to  the 
plants  subjected  to  it  if  it  is  strong  enough  to 
kill  the  insects  against  which  it  is  directed. 

Succession  House. — As  soon  as  the  flowers  here 
begin  to  open,  the  pollenising  brush  must  be  set  to 
work  regularly  each  day.  The  atmosphere  must  be 
kept  drier  as  well,  and  hence  fire-heat,  which,  of 
course,  must  have  a  parching  effect,  should  be  used 
as  little  as  possible.  A  night  temperature  of  520 
rising  to  57°  by  day  with  sun,  will  be  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  present.  A  little  air  should  be  given  as 
soon  as  the  thermometer  indicates  550. 


TIE  FLOWER  BARBER. 


With  such  an  open  winter  there  has  been  but  very 
little  check  indeed  experienced  in  this  department. 
One  or  two  rather  rainy  periods  have,  it  is  true, 
proved  somewhat  of  a  hindrance  in  localities  where 
the  soil  is  very  heavy,  and  thus  does  not  soon  dry 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  working  upon  it.  As  the 
planting  season  is  now  fairly  well  advanced  any 
shifting  or  planting  of  fresh  trees  and  shrubs  should 
be  finished  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  February  is  usually  credited  with 
being  given  to  the  introduction  of  heavy  falls  of  rain 
or  snow,  either  of  which  would  prove  a  serious  draw¬ 
back  to  work  outside. 

The  planting  of  Roses  of  the  hybrid  perpetual 
section  may  also  proceed  apace,  as  well  as  the  prun¬ 
ing  of  the  same.  As  soon  as  the  latter  operation  is 
completed,  the  prunings  cleared  away,  and  all  further 
need  for  trampling  on  the  beds  over  (for  the  time  at 
least),  a  light  forking  over  of  the  soil  may  be  given, 
followed  by  a  nice  mulching  of  short,  partially- 
decomposed  stable  litter.  Tea  varieties,  however, 
should  not  be  meddled  with  yet  for  a  few  weeks,  for 
we  often  get  very  sharp  frost  in  February,  much 
sharper  indeed  than  the  somewhat  tender  Teas  are 
able  to  put  up  with. 

Climbers  on  Walls. — As  long  as  the  mild 
weather  lasts,  temporary  coverings  that  have  been 
placed  over  the  more  tender  subjects  should  be 
rolled  back  to  give  the  trees  the  full  benefit  of  the 
light  and  air.  The  pruning  and  training  of  all 
climb  rs  that  can  readily  be  got  at  should  be 
attended  to  at  the  first  opportunity,  for,  usually,  walls 
that  are  adorned  in  this  way  have  herbaceous 
borders  running  along  beneath  their  shelter.  These 
latter  will  soon  need  to  be  forked  over,  cleaned,  and 
division  of  the  roots  of  any  subjects  that  may  require 
it  looked  after  ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  it  is  no 
use  to  dig  a  bed  or  border  if  it  has  to  be  trampled  on 
very  much  directly  after. 

Hedges  composed  of  Hawthorn  or  other 
deciduous  subjects  may  now  be  pruned  as  soon  as 
time  can  be  found.  It  is  advisable  to  get  as  much  of 
this  kind  of  work  over  before  the  inevitable  press 
comes  with  the  advancing  spring. 

Gravel  Paths. — Favourable  opportunities  must 
be  seized  for  rolling  these.  Other  walks  that  require 
renovating  should  have  the  old  gravel  loosened  by 
means  of  the  pick  before  the  new  layer  of  gravel  is 
spread  over.  Repeated  rollings  with  a  good  heavy 
roller  given  immediately  afterwards  and  repeated  as 
frequently  as  occasion  offers  will  soon  produce  a 
fine,  hard,  even  surface  upon  which  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  walk. 

Grass  Edgings. — The  straightening  of  these  by 
means  of  the  turfing  iron  is  an  important  operation, 
and  one  that  must  on  no  account  be  passed  over. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  iron  in  the  first 
place  has  a  keen  edge,  otherwise  a  ragged  and 
untidy-looking  cut  will  be  sure  to  result.  It  may  be 


necessary  to  put  it  upon  the  grindstone  for  a  few 
minutes  to  bring  it  into  proper  working  order.  In 
using  it  the  shaft  should  be  held  perfectly 
perpendicular,  for  nothing  looks  worse  than  an 
edge  sloping  from  the  top  outwards  or  inwards  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  places  where  the  verges  are 
more  than  15  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  gravel  the 
roller  may  be  passed  over  them  to  bring  them  down 
somewhat. 

In  frosty  weather,  should  it  fall  to  our  lot  to 
experience  it,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
hardness  of  the  ground  to  wheel  or  cart  any  manure 
or  soil  to  positions  where  they  are  required  for  use. 
At  other  times  when  the  ground  is  soft,  continued 
wheeling,  whether  upon  paths  or  grass,  should  only 
be  conducted  over  planks  laid  down  for  the  purpose. 
—A.S.G. 

- - 


Cattleya  House— Most  of  the  Mexican  Laelias, 
which  include  L.  anceps,  L.  autumnalis,  and  the 
sweet-scented  L.  albida,  may  now  be  afforded  some 
fresh  material  for  the  new  roots  which  are  just 
beginning  to  push  from  the  base  of  the  newly-made- 
up  growths  to  root  into.  We  grow  all  our  proved 
kinds  in  baskets,  which  we  think  suits  them  much 
better  than  pots,  as  it  admits  of  their  being  suspended 
close  to  the  glass,  where  they  get  more  light  and  air, 
a  state  of  things  more  approaching  the  conditions  in 
which  they  are  found  growing  naturally. 

Top  Dressing. — Where  the  plants  have  not  out¬ 
grown  the  baskets  it  may  be  only  necessary  to  pick 
out  the  old  material  and  re-surface  with  some  good 
rough  peat  and  live  sphagnum  moss  in  equal  parts, 
with  pieces  of  crocks  worked  in  here  and  there.  It 
is,  however,  only  in  rare  instances  that  we  top-dress 
this  class  of  Orchid,  for  they  so  readily  re-establish 
themselves  when  put  into  fresh  baskets,  that  in  most 
cases  we  prefer  to  give  them  everything  fresh  and 
sweet,  and  thus  do  away  with  any  insects  that  may 
otherwise  be  concealed  amongst  the  crocks. 

Watering. — Very  little  water  must  be  given  to 
plants  newly  potted  or  basketed  ;  a  gentle  sprinkle 
when  finished,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  moss  alive, 
is  all  they  will  require  until  the  new  roots  have  taken 
hold  of  the  fresh  compost. 

Cool  House. — There  is  always  something  in  this 
department  that  wants  re-potting  during  the  spring 
months,  for,  unlike  most  species,  they  have  no  set 
time  for  flowering  ;  consequently  they  are  in  different 
stages  of  growth.  I  am,  of  course,  now  thinking  of 
the  Queen  of  Orchids — Odontoglossum  crispum. 
There  still  seems  to  be  with  some  people  a  lot  of 
mystery  about  the  treatment  of  this  beautiful  plant. 
I  suppose  it  is  because  most  writers  say  the  work 
must  be  done  just  so,  and  at  a  given  hour  of  the  day, 
or  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  succeed. 
Again,  the  drainage  must  be  put  in  in  a  certain  way, 
or  they  will  not  thrive.  Neither  must  the  tempera¬ 
ture  be  allowed  to  rise  or  fall  below  the  figures  given, 
or  disaster  will  follow.  Undoubtedly  the  tempera¬ 
ture  that  suits  the  plants  best  is  one  that  ranges  from 
450,  as  minimum,  to  550,  as  a  maximum,  at  this  season. 
In  the  summer  time  the  cooler  they  are  kept  the 
better. 

For  myself,  I  prefer  imported  plapts  to  start  with  : 
they  grow  away  and  do  much  better  than  those  that 
have  perhaps  been  coddled.  The  best  time^of  year 
to  buy  newly-imported  plants  is  no  doubt  about 
March,  as,  having  the  summer  before  them,  they  have 
a  better  chance  of  becoming  established.  We  brought 
in  a  quantity  last  spring,  all  of  which  have  done 
well,  bearing  any  amount  of  spikes,  some  with  nine 
and  ten  blooms,  and  this  on  plants  in  60-size  pots. 
Naturally  with  a  large  batch  they  are  in  various 
stages  of  growth.  Those  that  are  only  partly  made 
up  we  are  re-potting  now,  using  peat  and  live  moss 
in  equal  parts. — C. 


Orchids  of  the  highest  quality,  every  plant  guaranteed 
true  to  name,  from  2/6  each.  Please  send  for  free  list. — P. 
McArthur,  The  London  Nurseries,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London, 
W. 


New  Homes  In  the  “Sunshine  State”  of  Amerlca.- 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years’  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year. 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  Illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesllla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W 
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THE  LONDON  NURSERIES. 

Last  week  found  us  wending  our  way,  during  one  of 
the  wettest  and  most  cheerless  days  we  have  had  in 
town  this  winter,  towards  the  London  Nurseries,  4, 
Maida  Vale,  W.,  where  we  found  Mr.  P.  McArthur 
cheerfully  occupied  superintending  the  unpacking  of 
several  large  cases  of  newly-imported  Orchids  in 
splendid  condition,  and  apparently  oblivious  of  the 
weather.  Evidently  the  interest  in  Orchids  con¬ 
tinues  good  so  long  as  choice  kinds  can  be  brought 
before  the  public.  Mr.  McArthur  is  probably  best 
known  to  our  readers  as  a  grower  and  exhibitor  of 
Orchids,  but  he  also  does  a  good  business  in  decora¬ 
tive  work  of  all  kinds,  and  keeps  his  houses  well 
filled  with  the  various  requisite  subjects  which  we 
shall  hereafter  notice. 

Orchids. 

This  class  of  plants  is  most  numerously  represented  ; 
and,  though  the  present  time  is  by  no  means  the  best 
to  see  them,  they  are  practically  never  out  of  season, 
for  some  or  other  of  them  are  in  flower  at  all  seasons, 
Amongst  the  Cypripediums  is  a  very  fine  variety  of 

C.  Sallieri  with  the  dorsal  sepal  3  in.  long  and  2^in. 
wide,  and  beautifully  blotched  with  rich  brown  on  a 
pale  apple-green  ground,  except  the  apex  and 
margins  almost  to  the  base,  which  are  pure  white. 
The  petals  are  3  in.  long  and  the  lip  2J  in.  The 
plant  is  one  of  three,  all  distinct.  One  of  them  has 
three  of  its  crowns  consisting  of  leaves  variegated 
with  broad  bands  of  bright  creamy-yellow.  We  do 
not  remember  seeing  so  distinct  a  variegation 
amongst  Orchids.  Six  seedling  Cypripediums  of  a 
cross  between  C.  Boxallii  atratum  and  C.  harrisia- 
num  are  all  distinct  from  one  another.  The  leaves 
are  shorter  than  those  of  the  pollen  parent,  twice  as 
broad  and  more  distinctly  marked.  The  dorsal  sepal 
in  some  cases  is  almost  black,  and  the  petals  are 
rich  purple  on  the  upper  half. 

Dendrobiums  are  well  represented,  particularly 
the  varieties  of  D.  nobile,  and  we  must  admit  that 

D.  nobile  backhouseanum  was  the  prettiest,  most 
distinct,  and  novel  of  all  that  are  flowering  at  the 
present  time.  The  sepals  are  rich  purple  at  the 
apex,  and  the  petals  more  decidedly  so  for  half  their 
length.  The  throat  of  the  lip  is  of  a  rich  deep  crim¬ 
son.  The  purple  hue  of  sepals  and  petals  is  of  a 
shade  difficult  to  describe.  The  plant  is  a  portion 
of  the  original.  The  beautiful  D.  n.  Cooksoni  with 
its  bold  attempt  at  peloria  of  the  petals  is  also 
flowering.  Here  also  are  D.  n.  wallichianum.  D. 
nobile  excellens,  with  large  flowers,  the  segments  of 
which  are  tipped  with  light  rose.  D.  n.  insigne  is 
also  coming  into  flower.  A  splendid  plant  of  D.  n. 
Gortoni  is  notable  for  the  size  of  its  pure  white 
flowers  tipped  with  a  delicate  tint  of  light  rose  and 
deep  crimson  in  the  throat.  D.  splendidissimum 
Quorn  House  var.  has  pure  white  sepals  and  petals, 
and  a  light  crimson  blotch  on  the  lip.  To  the  list 
we  must  add  the  light-coloured  hybrid,  D.  dominia- 
num.  Mr.  McArthur  has  got  the  stock  of  the  rare 
D.  Coelogyne  and  grows  the  plants  on  rafts. 

Amongst  Cattleyas  is  a  delicately-coloured  variety 
of  C-  Trianaei  with  soft  lilac  flowers  and  a  rounded 
lamina  to  the  Hp,  and  a  pale  yellow  blotch  in  the 
throat  like  C.  Sehroderae.  Cattleya  Trianaei  alba 
serves  to  enrich  the  collection,  as  does  the  very  rare 
C.  elegans  alba,  and  the  white  C.  Eldorado 
Wallissii.  A  fine  piece  of  C.  Mossiae  reineckeana, 
consisting  of  seventy  pseudo-bulbs  is  also  noteworthy. 
There  are  nine  pieces  (some  of  them  very  fine)  of  the 
new  C.  M.  alba  Berggreni,  recently  imported,  but 
pushing  fresh  growth.  It  is  different  from  C.  M. 
Wageneri  and  C.  M.  reineckeana.  Still  another  fine 
thing  comes  in  the  shape  of  C.  M.  alba  Gortoni,  with 
a  pale  primrose  blotch  in  the  throat,  but  otherwise 
pure  w’hite.  There  is  only  one  plant  consisting  of 
twenty-seven  pseudo-bulbs,  seventeen  leaves  and  two 
flower  sheaths.  The  collector  marked  it  while  iu 
bloom.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  plump  and  smooth, 
not  corrugated  ;  and  the  leaves  are  only  2J  in.  long, 
rigid,  leathery,  and  very  distinct  in  appearance. 
These  importations  bear  witness  to  Mr.  McAr'hur’s 
activity  in  furnishing  novelties  for  British  gardens. 

The  pure  white  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  has  been 
flowrering  for  some  time  past.  On  the  contrary,  the 
handsome  and  useful  Coelogyne  cristata  maxima,  C. 
c.  lemoniana  and  C.  c.  alba  are  all  pushing  up  their 
flower  spikes  rapidly.  Here  we  noted  the  rare 
Laelia  rubescens,  known  under  many  names,  includ¬ 
ing  L.  acuminata.  It  is  highly  prized  by  the 
natives  of  Southern  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  The 


charming  Saccolabium  bellinum  seems  to  flower  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Pretty  also  is  the  white- 
flowered  Eria  convallarioides,  named  the  Lily  of  the 
\  alley  Orchid  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  that  plant.  The  white  lip  and 
yellow  petals  of  Odontoglossum  Rossii  aspersum  are 
very  pretty.  The  typical  O.  Rossii  in  some  variety  is 
also  flowering  at  this  early  period. 

Useful  Flowering  Plants. 

In  a  florist’s  business  one  expects  to  meet  with 
certain  classes  of  plants,  and  we  do  indeed  see  them 
here,  but  many  others  besides.  An  importation  of 
Callas  (Richardia  africana),  imported  directly  from 
South  Africa,  is  now  developing  spathes  of  enormous 
size  and  may  contain  something  novel  when  they 
expand.  Here  also  are  some  thirty  plants  of  the 
yellow  Calla  Pride  of  the  Congo  Indian  Azaleas  are 
represented  by  many  large  plants  of  the  old  Fielder's 
White,  so  useful  for  cut  flowers.  The  semi-double 
and  snowy-white  Deutsche  Perle  is  flowering  freely 
on  dwarf,  bushy  specimens  with  rich  dark  green 
foliage.  From  the  first-named  as  many  as  fifty  dozen 
blooms  are  sometimes  cut  in  a  day.  Lilium  Harrisii 
may  be  seen  in  different  batches  for  succession.  In 
the  same  house  is  a  large  batch  of  the  beautiful 
Acacia  armata,  so  useful  for  conservatory  decoration 
Bamboos  of  various  kinds  are  grown  in  pots.  In 
another  cool  house  we  noted  some  2.000  plants  of 
Lycoris  aurea,  the  so-called  Golden  Nerice. 
Madame  Crozy  Cannas  are  grown  in  large  quantity. 
Here  also  is  a  pink-flowered  Vallota  Amaryllis  in 
quantity  are  also  kept  in  stock.  A  recently-imported 
Pancratium, with  fragrant  white  flowers,  has  glaucous, 
strap-shaped  leaves,  strongly  reminding  one  of 
Narcissus  bicolor  or  some  variety  of  it. 

Palms. 

The  Palm  house  is  always  well  filled  with  plants  of 
all  sizes,  including  some  large  and  well-furnished 
plants  of  Kentia  belmoreana  and  Latania  borbonica. 
A  fine  specimen  of  the  latter  originally  belonged  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  leaves  of  Cocos 
plumosa  are  17  ft  long.  The  yellow  or  golden 
petioles  and  the  numerous  shoots  or  stems  of  Areca 
lutescens  are  always  very  distinct  and  graceful.  A 
specimen  of  Geonoma  is  now  developing  four 
branching  flower  spikes.  Large  quantities  of 
Kentias  and  Cocos  weddeliana  are  annually  raised 
here  and  grown  on  in  small  pots.  They  are  well 
furnished  with  leaves,  and  if  polled  into  48-sized 
pots  would  soon  make  nice  table  plants.  They  are 
not  forced  but  grown  on  slowly,  so  that  they  resist 
the  dry  air  of  dwelling  rooms  very  well. 

Ferns. 

No  florists'  establishment  can  afford  to  be  without  a 
good  supply  of  this  favourite  and  graceful  class  of 
plants.  Mr.  McArthur  gives  preference  to  those  of  a 
hardy  and  durable  character  such  as  will  stand  the 
dry  air  and  gas  light  in  dwelling  rooms.  Various 
forms  and  varieties  of  Pteris  are  largely  grown,  also 
Nephrodiums,  Aspidiums,  Davallias,  Selaginella,  &c. 
Several  fine  Ferns,  natives  of  the  Madeira  and  Canary 
Islands,  may  be  noted  here,  including  the  beautiful 
Balantium  Culcita  or  the  Dicksonia  Culcita  of  the 
botanists.  There  is  a  large  batch  of  it  made 
conspicuous  by  its  much  and  finely  divided  light 
green  and  graceful  fronds.  The  beautifully  tufted 
Aspidium  falcinellum  reminds  one  almost  of  a  Holly 
Fern  ;  and  the  pretty  Asplenium  monanthemum 
looks  like  a  highly-developed  A.  Trichomanes  such 
as  we  find  on  walls  and  mountains  in  Wales,  Devon, 
and  other  parts  of  Britain  Woodwardia  radicans 
also  came  from  the  Canaries.  Davallia  Gortoni  in 
large  and  small  plants,  is  very  useful  for  room 
decoration.  It  came  originally  from  Mexico  on  the 
roots  of  Cattleya  citrina.  The  useful  Microlepis 
hirta  cristata.  also  proves  popular  here.  The  fronds 
of  Nephrolepis  philippinense  are  long  and  narrow’ 
with  very  numerous  closely-arranged  pinnae  and  the 
plant  merits  extensive  cultivation.  Amongst  the 
numerous  varieties  of  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  we 
noted  a  beautifully  distinct  and  graceful  variety  with 
rich  dark  green  fronds  totally  distinct  from  A.  b. 
fabianum,  by  reason  of  the  sparser  arrangement  of 
the  segments.  In  nurseries  it  is  known  as  A.  laxum 
pumilum. 

The  London  Nurseries  are  now  supplemented  by 
a  new  branch  at  Willesden  Lane,  Willesden,  where 
Mr.  McArthur  has  taken  5 J  acres  of  ground  on  which 
he  intends  to  cultivate  shrubs  and  hardy  bulbs. 
There  are  some  glasshouses  upon  the  grounds  and 
one  vinery  is  over  100  ft.  long. 


LUCULIA  PINCEANA. 

Of  the  two  known  species  of  this  genus,  L.  grat  s- 
simais  the  best  known,  and  in  most  establishments 
where  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  grown  in  pots.  Where 
the  conservatory  is  large  enough  to  permit  of  its 
being  planted  out,  a  magnificent  effect  is  produced 
during  the  winter  months  by  well-established  plants. 
L.  pinceana  is  less  common  than  its  more  favoured 
congener  ;  yet  we  find  it  in  grand  form  at  Bicton, 
East  Devon,  the  property  of  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle 
Here  it  is  planted  out  in  the  large  Orangery  and  has 
formed  a  fine  bush,  about  6  ft.  high,  and  as  much  in 
diameter.  It  has  been  flowering  freely  for  weeks 
past  and  the  pink  flowers  are  very  fragrant.  The 
large  evergreen  leaves  are  oblong-obovate  and  of  a 
dark  green,  which  would  hardly  be  the  case  if  such 
a  large  plant  were  grown  in  pots  unless  a  great 
amount  of  attention  were  paid  to  it.  Mr.  Mayne, 
the  gardener,  likes  this  species  much  better  than  L. 
gratissima,  because  the  latter  grow’s  much  taller 
when  planted  out,  and  is  less  easily  accommodated, 
besides  carrying  its  flowers  so  much  higher  above  the 
level  of  the  e)  e. 

The  cultivation  of  either  species  is  not  very 
difficult  provided  they  are  planted  in  rich,  light  soil 
with  efficient  drainage  to  carry  away  the  superfluous 
moisture  during  the  summer  months  when  growth  is 
going  on  and  much  watering  is  necessary.  Some  cul¬ 
tivators  use  peat  and  loam,  both  in  a  fibrous  condition, 
with  plenty  of  sand  and  some  nodules  of  charcoal  to 
keep  the  whole  in  an  open  and  porous  condition. 
Propagation  is  somewhat  difficult  but  may  be  effected 
by  means  of  young  shoots  in  the  summer  time  when 
they  are  beginning  to  get  firm,  so  as  to  guard  against 
damping  off.  They  should  be  inserted  in  sandy  peat 
surfaced  with  sand  and  covered  with  a  bell  glass. 
- — — 

HORTICULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  "Progress  of  Horticulture  in  the  United 
States"  was  the  subject  of  a  p-<per  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Outram,  F.R.HS  ,  of  Reading,  read  on  his  behalf 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Hope,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Devon 
and  Exeter  Gardeners'  Association  at  the  Exeter 
Court  House  on  the  15th  ult.  In  1876  there  were 
not  1,000  nurserymen  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  Since  then  the  number  has  increased  four¬ 
fold,  and  the  trade  with  America  in  cut  flowers  and 
decorative  plants  is  enormous.  Last  year  there 
were  4,659  florticultural  establishments  in  the 
States,  with  nearly  forty  millions  of  square  feet  of 
glass.  The  value  of  these  establishments  is  above 
;£8,ooo,coo,  while  that  of  plant  sales  during  1S90 
amounted  to  £2,500,000,  and  that  of  cut  flowers 
to  nearly  £3,000,000.  New  York  leads  in  the 
number  of  nurseries,  then  follows  California, 
Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania.  Californian  and 
Colorado  fruit,  Florida  Oranges,  Orchid  culture  in 
the  States,  hard-wooded  plants,  and  plants  of 
American  introduction  were  next  dealt  with  The 
essayist  stated  that  in  1863  Colorado  did  not  possess 
a  single  mile  of  railroad,  and  in  that  year  William 
Lee,  an  Englishman  from  near  Croydon,  carted 
the  first  fruit  trees  (Apple)  from  Zoma  City,  over 
700  miles  across  the  plains,  and  planted  them  a  few 
miles  west  of  Denver  To-day  Colorado  has  5,000 
miles  of  railway  and  30,000  acres  planted  with 
fruit.  The  growth  and  demand  for  fruit  and 
flowers  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  States  were  the 
questions  next  dealt  with  In  conclusion,  the 
essayist  advised  those  desirous  ot  goiDg  to  the 
States  not  to  do  so  on  speculation,  but,  if  possible, 
to  get  a  situation  before  they  go.  The  work  out 
there  is  different  to  what  it  is  here,  and  it  is  not  the 
least  good  for  anyone  to  go  to  America  unless 
they  make  up  their  minds  to  wcrk.  Mr.  Hope(hon. 
secretarj),  in  commenting  on  the  paper,  said  that  as 
Mr.  Outram  w’as  a  practical  gardener  to  begin 
with,  and  had  for  very  many  years  travelled  in  the 
nursery  line  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  his  con¬ 
clusions  were  those  of  an  expert,  and  carried  pro- 
uortionate  weight.  It  was  interesting  to  know  that, 
while  horticulture  in  America  had  jumped  on  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  a  very  large  number  of  the  leaders 
of  the  profession  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
were  Englishmen,  or,  at  least,  British.  The  two 
great  firms  of  Peter  Henderson  and  Co.  and  Thor- 
burn  and  Co.,  known  aH  over  the  States,  were 
founded  by  Scotsmen — emigrants.  Though  many 

undoubtedly  good  things  had  come  from  horticul- 
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tural  America,  a  rather  big  grain  of  salt  had  to  be 
taken  with  descriptions  of  their  introductions  For 
instance,  a  Yankee  firm  advertised  a  Tomato  as 
being  twenty  minutes  earlier  than  any  variety  raised 
since  the  fall  of  Babylon.  Asparagus  as  thick  as  a 
man's  wrist,  Blackberries  as  big  as  Plums,  and 
other  alleged  acquisitions  were  among  the  hard 
things  to  believe.  On  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Weekes,  Mr.  Outram  was  thanked  for  his  paper  ; 
and  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  D.  C.  Powell,  of  Powderham  Gardens),  upon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Hope,  the  secretary  of  the 
Association. 

RARE  MOSSES  IN  CORNWALL. 

Mr.  Richard  Hooper’s  paper  on  Mosses  in  Cornwall, 
read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Penzance  Natural 
History  Society,  made  special  mention  of  finds 
interesting  to  bryologists.  Mr.  Hooper’s  ambition  for 
the  last  two  years  has  been  to  trace  the  Moss  habitats 
of  the  late  Messrs.  Ralfs  and  Carnow,  as  given  in 
their  invaluable  manuscripts  lodged  in  the  Penzance 
library.  The  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Ralfs  enjoys 
world-wide  fame  as  an  authority  upon  these  matters. 

On  Carn  Brea,  Redruth,  the  little  Tetrapbis 
pullucida  is  said  to  have  a  habitat  on  the  damp,  shady 
rocks  on  the  eastern  side.  The  species  is  very  rare 
in  Cornwall,  but  at  Carn  Brea  Hill  Mr.  Cooper  found 
three  or  four  which  he  sent  away  for  identification, 
but  they  were  lost  in  transit,  being  so  minute  when 
dry.  It  is  contended  that  Carn  Brea  Hill,  when 
properly  searched,  will  yield  as  much  interest  to 
bryologists  as  it  has  of  late  years  to  anthropolo¬ 
gists.  The  neighbourhoods  of  Truro  and  Penzance, 
Mr.  Hooper  adds,  abound  with  species  of  Moss  which 
are  considered  to  be  very  rare  and  valuable  by  the 
lovers  of  these  plants,  but  close  and  continuous 
search  is  necessary  to  find  them.  While  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  Messrs.  Ralfs  and  Carnow's  established 
list  of  1882  seems  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  ex¬ 
haustive,”  Mr.  Hooper  thinks  that  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  might  be  improved  by 
new  finds,  especially  of  those  species  which  are 
not  supposed  to  be  represented  in  Cornwall. — 
Western  Correspondent. 

- - -■»?-«■ - 

READING  &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS’ 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  meetings  for  the  New 
Year  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall  on  Monday,  the 
27th  ult.,  when  the  newly-elected  president,  Mr. 
Arthur  Warwick  Sutton  kindly  invited  the  members 
and  their  wives  to  a  substantial  tea  at  six  o’clock, 
the  party  numbering  170.  The  tables  were  beauti¬ 
fully  and  tastefully  decorated  with  Palms,  Ferns,  &c. 
Amongst  those  present  at  the  tea  and  entertainment 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Sutton,  Mr.  Leonard 
Sutton,  Mr.  Herbert  Sutton,  Mr.  Neve,  (the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Association),  Mr.  Burton  (vice-chairman), 
Mr.  J.  Pound,  Jun.  (hon.  sec),  Messrs.  Martin, 
Woolford,  Bowie,  Outram,  Turton,  Dockerill,  R. 
Webb  (Beenham),  Townsend  (Wellington  College), 
Williamson  (Wokingham),  Wise  (Blackwater),  Dear- 
love  (Burghfield),  Barefoot  (Mortimer),  Johnson  and 
Hatt  (Englefield),  Osborne  (Sonning),  Burton  (Bex¬ 
ley  Heath),  &c.,  &c. 

After  tea  Mr.  Neve  rose  and  proposed  that 
the  best  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
should  be  tendered  to  the  president  for  his  kind 
invitation,  hospitality,  and  interest  on  this  occasion. 
He  went  on  to  refer  to  the  interest  shown  in  the 
Association  from  its  commencement  by  the  firm  of 
Sutton  &  Sons,  of  which  their  esteemed  president 
was  a  member.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wool- 
ford,  the  ex-chairman,  who  corroborated  in  a 
suitable  manner  the  expressions  set  forth  by  the 
previous  speaker.  The  president,  who  was 
received  by  prolonged  cheering,  said  letters 
had  been  received  apologising  for  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  present  and  past  members  of 
Parliament  for  Reading,  C.  T.  Murdoch,  Esq  , 
and  G.  W.  Palmer,  Esq.,  both  vice-presidents 
of  the  Association.  After  which  he  expressed 
the  very  great  pleasure  it  had  given  him  to  accept 
the  post  of  president  for  the  present  year,  and 
promised  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  Association  during  the  coming 
season.  Mr.  Sutton  also  promised  to  repeat  his 


lecture  on  Potatos,  read  before  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  if  the  secretary  cculd  find  a  suitable 
evening  for  it. 

The  room  having  been  cleared  of  the  tables,  &c., 
the  president  then  introduced  ibe  well-known 
entertainer,  Mr.  Spun,  from  the  Egyptian  Hall,  to  an 
audience  which  occupied  every  available  space  of 
the  hall.  Mr.  Spun  kept  his  listeners  in  rapt  atten¬ 
tion  from  beginning  to  end,  and  well  merited  the 
applause  that  v  as  accorded  him.  His  principal 
pieces  were  "  How  People  Laugh,”  "  The  Police 
Court,"  “  The  Bazaar,”  “Liberty  Hall,”  and  last, 
but  not  the  least,  appreciated  a  recital  accompanied 
by  the  zither,  “  The  Water  Mill.” 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  songs  rendered 
by  Messrs.  Martin  and  Bennett,  and  the  piano  solo 
by  Mr.  Lewis.  “  God  Save  the  Queen,”  heartily 
sung  by  the  audience,  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the 
most  interesting  meetings  ever  held  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 


LEGEND  OF  A  BLUE  CATTLEYA. 

As  chance  would  have  it  we  witnessed  the  unpacking 
of  an  importation  of  Cattleyas  in  the  London 
Nurseries  of  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida  Vale,  W., 
at  the  end  of  last  week.  They  consisted  of  C.  labiata 
and  several  distinct  varieties  or  forms  of  it,  often 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  species.  They  were  sent 
home  by  a  well-known  collector  who  had  seen  and 
marked  many  of  the  varieties  while  in  flower.  Many 
of  them  appeared  distinct  in  having  large  and  plump 
pseudo- bulbs,  while  others  were  short  and  varied  in 
colour  from  pale  green  to  a  dark  bronzy-red.  There 
was  not  a  dead  plant  amongst  them.  Vfe  were 
particularly  interested  in  a  small  consignment 
described  as  a  Blue  Cattleya  collected  on  the  Guarico 
Mountains,  Venezuela,  and  for  which  the  proposed 
name  is  C.  labiata  guaricoensis,  in  allusion  to  the 
habitat  of  the  plant.  Along  with  the  consignment 
were  some  flowers  which  had  been  badly  dried  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  but  showed  some  traces 
of  a  distinct  shade  of  colour.  We  read  the  collector's 
letter  alluding  to  this  variety,  and  the  following  are 
his  own  words: — “I  guarantee  that  this  has  never 
been  seen  by  any  European  collector  before.  It 
flowered  in  March,  and  has  enormous  flowers.  For 
the  first  four  days  it  is  of  a  celestial  blue,  then 
turns  to  a  light  rose,  and  remains  in  bloom  for  three 
weeks  It  is  found  at  an  altitude  of  2,500  ft.,  and 
consequently  is  suitable  for  the  intermediate  house. 
I  had  to  swim  across  the  enormous  river  to  get  these 
plants  over,  because  of  the  Revolution.  No  people 
or  mules  to  be  had  here.  I  have  lost  a  few  in  the 
river  ;  all  were  landed  over  by  me  tied  on  large 
trees.”  We  understand  that  this  consignment  is  to 
be  offered  for  sale  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe 
&  Morris  on  February  7th. 

- 
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PHLOX  COCCINEA. 

During  August  and  September  nothing  looks  brighter 
than  a  bed  of  this  charming  Phlox.  In  co’our  it  is 
rich  vermilion,  quite  dazzling  in  its  brightness. 
The  flowers,  though  smaller  than  those  of  some  of 
the  more  recent  introductions,  are  of  fine  form  and 
substance,  and  profusely  set  on  well-formed  spikes. 
It  is  an  object  of  great  beauty,  and  forms  a  splendid 
contrast  to  some  of  the  whites  mentioned  in  previous 
notes.  There  is  a  want  of  bright  colours  amongst 
late-flowering  hardy  plants,  which  the  Phlox  supplies 
in  a  most  pronounced  way,  and  none  more  so  than  the 
above  variety,  which  well  deserves,  and  will  amply 
repay,  a  well-merited  trial. — Coila. 


SPIRAEA  THUNBERGII. 

This  pretty  little  shrub  comes  in  wonderfully  well 
for  growing  in  pots  and  flowering  in  the  cool  con¬ 
servatory  in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  It  makes 
neat  little  bushes  about  18  in.  in  height  when  treated 
thus,  and  when  full  of  flower  forms  a  very  neat  and 
pretty  object.  The  leaves  are  linear  lanceolate  in 
shape,  mere  or  less  serrate,  and  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces.  The  flowers  are  rather  small,  white,  and 
produced  in  corymbs,  after  the  fashion  of  S.  media— 
or  to  give  it  its  more  popular  name,  S.  confusa.  In 
S.  Thunbergii,  however,  the  corymbs  are  not  com¬ 
posed  of  quite  so  many  flowers. 


PROTEA  CYNAROIDES. 

Numerous  species  of  Grevillea  may  be  seen  in 
different  establishments  in  this  country,  but  seldom 
do  we  see  any  of  the  species  of  Protea  from  which 
the  order  Proteiceae  is  named.  At  present  there  is 
a  plant  in  full  bloom  in  the  Heath  house  and  a  larger 
one  in  the  Succulent  house  at  Kew.  Both  have  been 
raised  from  seeds  in  this  establishment  and  grown  to 
their  present  size.  The  larger  plant  expanded  a 
flower,  or  more -correctly  a  cluster  of  flowers,  some 
time  ago,  and  two  large  buds  are  on  the  point  of  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  individual  flowers  are  yellow  and  rosy, 
covered  with  a  gray  down  and  densely  crowded  in  a 
head,  roughly  resembling  a  Globe  Artichoke,  a  fact 
which  is  indicated  in  the  specific  name.  This  plant 
requires  similar  treatment  to  that  which  is  accorded 
to  a  Heath,  and  there  is  no  denying  ihe  fact  that  it 
is  an  uncommon  and  telling  subject  when  in  bloom 
The  gray  bracts  surrounding  the  head  are  very 
conspicuous. 

GREASE  BANDS  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  proper  application  of  bands  of  grease  to  the 
stems  of  fruit  trees  in  order  to  prevent  the  ascent  of 
the  Winter  Moth  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  those  who  undertake  the  operation  upon 
valuable  trees.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Ernest 
Hammond,  Pilgrim’s  Hatch,  Essex,  when  he  first 
adopted  the  plan,  was  successful  in  so  far  that  he 
secured  a  crop  the  following  year,  but  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  other  respects,  as  recorded  in  The  Journal  of  the 
Essex  Technical  Laboratories.  The  grease  employed 
was  unsuitable,  and  owing  to  its  being  directly 
applied  to  the  bark  the  latter  was  greatly  injured  and 
some  of  the  trees  died.  This  winter  he  has  been 
using  bands  of  grease-proof  paper,  6  in.  wide,  and 
putting  on  the  grease  by  means  of  paint  brushes. 
He  commenced  operations  early  in  October,  but  did 
not  catch  many  of  the  moths  till  the  beginning  of 
November,  when  the  females  were  caught  in  large 
numbers  as  they  were  ascending  the  trees.  He  gets 
from  ten  to  fifty  moths  on  one  tree,  and  in  some 
cases  as  many  as  a  hundred.  The  number  of  moths 
on  an  acre  of  orchard  trees  must  therefore  be  very 
great,  and  the  advantage  gained  in  trapping  them 
proportionate. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ULIGINOSUM. 

This  plant,  better  known  as  Pyrethrum  uliginosum, 
is  a  valuable  late-flowering  plant,  and  being  white 
renders  it  more  so.  Few  late  hardy  plants  are  of 
this  colour.  It  comes  into  flower  by  the  middle  of 
October,  and  continues  to  bloom  well  into  Novem¬ 
ber  in  most  seasons,  thus  giving  it  a  good  claim  for  a 
place  amongst  hardy  plants.  Being  a  tall  grower 
(5  ft.  or  so)  is  an  objection  which  many  have  to  it 
but  if  pinched  at  midsummer  it  will  break  freely 
into  a  bushy  plant,  and  flower  at  the  usual  time. — 
Coila. 


PETASITES  FRAGRANS. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  huge  leaves  of 
Petasites  vulgaris,  the  Bog  Rhubarb,  or  Butter 
Bur,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  which  is 
such  a  conspicuous  member  of  our  native  flora, 
will  note  a  vast  amount  of  difference  between 
it  and  P.  fragrans.  This  latter  plant  is  very 
dwarf,  and  rarely  exceeds  6  in.  in  height,  whilst  the 
cordate,  slightly-lobed  leaves  are  little  more  than  a 
couple  of  inches  in  diameter.  The  flower  heads  are 
a  dirty  white  in  colour,  and  exhale  a  decidedly  agree¬ 
able  perfume.  Originally  belonging  to  soutii-western 
Europe,  it  was  introduced  to  this  country  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  has  since 
become  naturalised  in  several  parts  of  Britain.  A 
few  plants  of  it  in  pots  may,  at  the  timo  of  writing, 
be  seen  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew. 


EILEY  DEANE 

By  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths. 

(All  rights  reserved.) 

CHAPTER  VII  —  Concluded. 

Eiley  Leaves  The  Manor. 

“  Miss  Deane  is  engaged,”  said  Lord  Bewdley 
angrily.  “  I  am  just  speaking  to  her.” 

“  Her  ladyship  said  I  was  not  to  return  without 
Miss  Deane,”  replied  the  Frenchwoman,  icily. 

“  She  is  ill,  so  I  had  better  go  at  once,”  Eiley  said 
hurriedly  to  Lord  Bewdley. 

“  But  I  will  speak  to  you,”  he  answered.  “  I  will 
wait  in  the  library  until  you  come  down.”  He 
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pressed  the  little  hand  he  still  held,  and  then  Eiley 
disappeared  with  Hortense.  "  It  must  be  done 
purposely,”  he  muttered  savagely  as  he  walked  to 
the  library.  •*  I  will  speak  to  Lady  Bewdley  about 
it.  It  is  simply  intolerable  to  have  that  woman 
continually  watching  ray  every  movement,  as  I  am 
positive  she  does.  I  expect  her  ladyship's  sudden 
indisposition  is  only  a  ruse  to  get  Eiley  away  from 
me.  You  will  find  it  useless  to  try  and  thwart  me, 
my  lady  !  Well,  I  shall  only  be  in  London  a  day,  so 
if  my  little  girl  cannot  come  down  again  this  evening 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  put  off  speaking  to  her  until  my 
return.  I  think  I  said  enough  to  make  her  under¬ 
stand  my  meaning  and  that  will  have  to  content  me 
for  the  present  it  seems.” 

It  turned  out  as  Lord  Bewdley  feared;  Eiley  did 
not  come  down  again,  she  was  in  attendance  upon 
Lady  Bewdley  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Being  obliged  to  go  to  London  by  the  first  train, 
Lord  Bewdley  had  left  the  Manor  before  Eiley  bad 
risen  on  the  morrow.  She  was  having  her  breakfast 
in  the  small  library  when  Hortense  came  with  a 
message  from  Lady  Bewdley  saying  she  wished  to 
see  Miss  Deane  as  soon  as  possible. 

Eiley  quickly  finished  her  meal  and  immediately 
repaired  to  Lady  Bewdley ’s  boudoir. 

Her  ladyship  had  apparently  quite  recovered  from 
her  indisposition  of  the  night  before.  She  was 
writing  when  Eiley  entered,  but  at  once  laid  her  pen 
down  and  rose  from  her  seat.  Walking  to  a  small 
cabinet  she  unlocked  a  drawer  took  out  some  money 
and  then  resumed  her  seat.  There  was  an  unusually 
hard  expression  in  her  face,  and  the  peculiar  gray 
eyes,  which  were  almost  like  glass  in  their  trans¬ 
parent  clearness,  looked  cruel  and  cold  as  she  fixed 
them  upon  Eiley. 

<•  i  have  sent  for  you  Miss  Deane,”  she  said,  coldly, 

to  tell  you  that  I  shall  not  require  your  services 
any  longer.  I  am  fully  aware  that  your  time  does 
not  expire  until  next  week,  but  I  regret  to  say  your 
conduct  is  such  that  I  cannot  possibly  allow  you  to 
remain  until  then.  Kindly  count  that  money  and 
see  if  it  is  correct,  and  then  you  will  oblige  me  by 
going  at  once.'' 

“  I  do  not  know  to  what  you  refer,  Lady  Bewdley ,” 
cried  Eiley,  in  surprise.  “  I  know  of  nothing  in  my 
conduct  to  which  you  could  possibly  take  excep¬ 
tion - ” 

“No?”  interrupted  Lady  Bewdley,  raising  her 
eyebrows  superciliously.  “  That  is  a  pity,  for  I  have 
no  intention  of  saying  anything  farther  on  the 
subject,  and  as  my  head  is  aching  I  will  wish  you 
good  morning.” 

“  You  desire  me  to  go  to-day  then  ?  ”  asked  Eiley, 
in  a  voice  quite  as  cold  as  her  ladyship’s. 

“  Certainly,'  replied  Lady  Bewdley.  "  And  if  you 
can  arrange  to  go  before  luncheon  I  should  prefer 
it.” 

“I  will  not  trouble  your  ladyship  a  moment  longer 
than  I  am  obliged,”  said  Eiley,  and,  giving  a  slight 
bow  to  Lady  Bewdley,  she  left  the  room. 

Susan  burst  into  a  very  genuine  fit  of  weeping 
when  Eiley  told  her  she  was  leaving  the  Manor  and 
asked  her  to  assist  with  the  packing.  I  am  afraid 
poor  Susan  would  have  been  dismissed  quite  as 
peremptorily  as  her  beloved  “Miss  Eiley”  if  her 
ladyship  had  heard  of  the  very  uncomplimentary 
remark  she  made  about  her  in  the  servants'  hall ! 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  let  her  one  spare  room,  so  Eiley 
decided  to  go  up  to  London  and  try  to  get  some 
pupils  there.  There  was  a  train  which  left  Bewdley 
Station  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  this  was  the  one  she 
wished  to  catch,  if  possible. 

The  last  parcel  was  packed  ;  the  luggage  had  been 
put  into  the  trap  which  waited  at  the  door  ;  the  last 
good-bye  had  been  said  to  the  weeping  Susan,  who 
had  shed  perfect  torrents  of  tears  when  “Miss  Eiley  ’  ’ 
had  put  her  arms  round  her  and  kissed  both  her 
round  rosy-apple  cheeks.  Eiley  was  just  stepping 
into  the  trap  when  Carlo  came  bounding  along  and 
nearly  knocked  her  over  in  his  delight  at  seeing  her. 
Poor  Eiley’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  caressed 
the  faithful  fellow. 

“  Good-bye,  dear  Carlo.  I  am  going  away  and 
we  shall  never  see  each  other  again,  most  likely. 
We  have  been  very  good  friends,  so  you  must  give 
me  one  of  your  beautiful  wavy  locks  to  take  with  me 
as  a  keepsake.”  Drawing  a  tiny  pair  of  folded 
scissors  from  her  pocket  she  cut  a  piece  of  the  New¬ 
foundland’s  hair,  then  hastily  kissing  his  rough  head 
she  sprang  lightly  into  the  trap  and  was  soon  on  her 
way  to  London.  It  might  have  been  her  fancy,  but 
when  she  arrived  at  the  London  terminus  she  thought 
she  saw  Hortense  alight  from  the  train  and  disappear 
in  the  crowd. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Qaescions  add  adsujsrs 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Names  of  Plants — A.  M. :  A  species  of  Aphel- 
andra,  but  please  send  a  good  leaf  to  enable  us  to 
determine  which. — T.  L.  :  i,  Dendrobium  Ains- 
worthi ;  2,  Ada  aurantiaca  ;  3,  Cypripedium  barba- 
tum  crossianum. — ill.  G.:  1,  Humea  elegans ;  2, 
Peristrope  speciosa. 

Varieties  of  Laelia  anceps. —  W.  A.  :  Taking 
all  its  qualities  together,  the  bloom  labelled  Laelia 
anceps  sanderiana  was  undoubtedly  the  finest, 
because  largest,  most  expanded  and  purest  in  colour. 
Sepals  and  petals  and  the  exterior  of  the  tube  were 
pure  white.  The  purple  apex  of  the  lip  was  rich  and 
well  defined.  That  labelled  Laelia  anceps  (white) 
was  really  a  form  of  L.  a.  sanderiana  and  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  latter  and  L.  a.  dawsoniana, 
having  the  broad  petals  of  the  latter.  The  flower, 
however,  was  smaller,  and  the  sepals  tipped  with 
green.  The  marbled  blotch  at  the  apex  of  the  lip 
was  exceedingly  pretty,  so  that  the  variety  is  well 
worth  cultivating,  though  the  first-named  would  be 
reckoned  the  finest  and  most  valuable  by  Orchid 
connoisseurs. 

Rhubarb  from  Seed. — T.  Bentley  :  It  grows  readily 
from  seed,  but  we  cannot  guarantee  that  it  will  come 
true  to  the  variety  from  which  you  gathered  the 
seed.  The  seedlings  may  differ  considerably  from 
one  another,  some  of  them  worse  and  possibly  a  few 
of  them  better  than  the  original.  If  you  can  afford 
space,  you  might  try  the  experiment.  Sow  the  seeds 
now  in  a  box,  harden  off  the  seedlings,  and  transplant 
them  to  the  open  ground  in  May  ;  or  you  may  sow 
the  seeds  in  lines  during  the  latter  half  of  March, 
and  thin  or  transplant  them  when  well  germinated. 

Vine  Eyes  — H.  Colder  :  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
gardeners  that  vine  eyes  will  develop  roots  all  along 
the  cut,  surface,  if  they  are  cut  down  the  middle. 
Whether  they  make  this  statement  from  experience 
or  supposition  is  a  doubtful  point ;  but  we  presume 
it  to  be  a  story  handed  from  one  to  another.  We 
have  made  the  experiment  and  found  no  advantage 
from  adopting  it ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  the  eyes 
so  treated  either  died  or  grew  very  weakly.  The 
ordinary  way  is  to  cut  the  shoots  into  lengths  about 
ij  in.  long,  with  a  bud  situated  on  the  middle  of 
each  ;  so  treated  they  give  the  most  satisfaction. 

Elementary  Botany  Book — J.  R.\  There  are 
several  good  books  we  can  recommend  including 
Oliver's  Elementary  Botany  (price  2s  ),  published  by 
Blackie  &  Son,  Edinburgh,  and  Botany,  by  H. 
Edmonds,  published  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company,  London.  Price  2s.  od. 

Communications  Received. — G.  Reuthe. — W. 
Swan. — W.  Napper. — A.  Wright. — W.  Tolling. — 
Wm.  Ogg. — C.  H—  J.  L— J.  Spriggs.— J.  G. 
Pettinger. — J.  Gibson.  A.  Dimmock. — S.  T. — H. 
Warner. — Amateur. — R.  Y. — T.  Ryan — B. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

J  &  R.  Thyne,  83,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 
— List  of  Garden  Seeds. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  and  Orpington, 
Kent  -Small  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Plants. 

John  Green,  F.R.H.S.,  Norfolk  Nurseries, 
Dereham. — John  Green’s  Annual  Guide  to  Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden. 

Cunningham  &  Wyllie,  98,  Mitchell  Street, 
Glasgow. — Seed  List.  Liliums,  Cannas.  Begonias, 
&c. 

Michael  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  N.B  —List  of 
Novelties,  Choice  Seeds  and  Plants 

-1“ " - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Jan.  28 tli,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  an  improved  de¬ 
mand  for  Clover  and  Grass  Seed.  Prices  unchanged. 
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Oh.  merchant,  in  thine  hour  of  e  e  e, 

If  on  this  paper  you  should  c  c  c, 

Take  our  advice,  and  now  be  y  y  y, 
Send  straightway  here  to  advert  1  i  i  ; 
You’ll  find  the  project  of  some  u  u  u. 
Neglect  can  offer  no  ex  q  q  q. 

Be  wise  at  once,  prolong  your  d  a  a  a, 
A  silent  business  soon  d  k  k  k. 
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RUBBER  STAMPS 

WITH  A  MOVEABLE  LINE. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  OUTFIT 

FOR 

Seedsmen  and  Florists. 
COMPLETE  FOR  7/6. 

Tlie  Outfit  consists  of  Rubber  Die  (any  wording) 
mounted  on  Special  Air  Cushion  Rubber  (J  inch  thick)  so 
as  to  neutralise  any  inequalities  of  surface  in  Seed  Bags, 
&c. ;  a  Font  of  Solid  Rubber  Type,  containing  74  Letters, 
Points,  and  Ornaments.  These  are  simply  pressed  into 
designs,  and  can  be  altered  at  will.  In  addition  a  Type 
Holder  is  enclosed  for  marking  single  lines  of  moveable 
type  only.  For  J/6  extra  we  include  21  figures,  so  that  it 
can  also  be  used  as  a  dating  stamp. 

THE  PUBLISHER, 

“GARDENING  WORLD,’ 

1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street ,  Birmingham. 

No  Nurseryman  will  serve  you  better  in  Quality ,  Quantity ,  or  Price 

SWEET  PEAS 

A  SPECIALITY. 

ECKFORD’S  and  other  choice  varieties  at  a  third 
or  a  fourth  usual  prices. 

Nothing  gives  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  small  a  cost  or  so 
little  trouble.  To  get  best  results  SOW  IN  JANUARY  and 
FEBRUARY,  as  directions  sent  with  each  Collection. 

SPECIAL  VERY  CHEAP  OFFER. 

Collection  No.  1.— 10  Really  Good  Varieties. 

30  Seeds  of  each  variety,  in  separate  packets,  Is.  3d. 
Collection  No.  2.— 10  Very  Choice  Varieties. 

30  Seeds  of  each  Variety,  in  separate  packets,  Is.  (id. 

For  names  and  colours,  see  Gardening  Illustrated. 

Special  Price  for  the  Two  Collections,  2s.  6d.,  Post  Free 

THE  FOUR  BEST  CUCUMBERS 

Each  Packet  contains  io  Seeds. 

Lockie’s  Perfection,  Rollison’s  Selected  Telegraph,  Covent 
Garden  Favourite,  and  Tender  and  True,  6d.  each  ;  postage 
id  each  extra;  or  the  Collection,  2s.,  post  free. 

THE  FIYE  BEST  TOMATOS 

In  cultivation,  often  sold  under  other  names  to  get  fancy 
prices.  Each  packet  contains  nearly  200  Seeds.  Perfection, 
3d. ;  Ham  Green  Favourite,  3d. ;  Roseleigh  Gem,  3d.,  a  grand 
new  selection,  large  smooth;  Challenger,  3d. ;  Golden  Perfec¬ 
tion,  3d. ;  Collection,  is.  3d.,  post  free.  If  ordered  separately, 
postage  id.  each  extra. 

Last  year  I  sold  about  5,000  packets  of  each,  and  they  gave 
universal  satisfaction,  one  grower  getting  over  2,000  lbs.  weight 
of  Tomatos  from  two  threepenny  packets. 

MR.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM'S  LISTS 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most 
Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  &  BULBS  WORTH  GROWING 

Being  the  selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs  in  the  kingdom.  They  also  contain  very  useful 
cultural  instructions. 

Mr.  SYDENHAM’S  Bulbs  and  Seeds  were  represented  and 
gained  First  Ptizes  at  London,  Birmingham,  Preston,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Shrewsbury,  Edinburgh,  &c.,  &c.(  in  1892, 1893, 
1894,1895.  FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
fltase  mention  this  Paper. 

NOW  READY. 

HARPE’S 

ANNUAL 

GARDEN  SEED 

CATALOGUE. 

Post  Free  on  application  to 

CHARLES  SHARPE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Seed  Farmers  &  Merchants,  SLEAFORD. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 


SpA  NOTHING  SO  PROFITABLE 
AND  EASY  TO  GROW. 

80  Acres  of  Saleable  Trees 


THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

Lists  Free . 


HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
Carriage  Free,  for  cash  with  order. 
8s«  perdoz.,  <5Os«perl00. 

A  ll  other  Nursery  Stocfc 
carriage  forward, 

in  POTS  Froml5/-adoz. 

Ornamental  Trees,  91  Acres. 

Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis  (80,000)  from  15/. 
per  doz. 

N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

GENERAL  CATAL0CUE 

(Over  170  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock, 
artistically  produced,  containing 
some  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  full  of  valuable  information, 
"r-.  ----  is.;vrvi  -  —  free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for  postage  „ 

RICHARD  SMITH &C9  Worcester 


{CARRIAGE  FREE]  BOXES  OF 

GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Liberal  in  Quantity.  Excellent  in  Quality. 


Arranged  to  produce  a  Constant  Supply  of  the  Best 
Vegetables  all  the  year  round. 


WEBBS’  BOX, 
WEBBS’  BOX, 


Containing  19  varieties 
Vegetable  Seeds, 


5 


Containing  42  vars.  of 
Vegetable  Seeds, 


12/6 


WEBBS’  BOX, 


Containing  47  vars.  of  -i  E  / 
Vegetable  Seeds,  10/" 


WEDDO’  DRV  Containing  61  vars.  of 
nCDDO  DUAj  Vegetable  Seeds,  L\l 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  value  ever  offered. 


Other  Boxes  at  2s.  6d  ,  7s  6d  ,  3 Is.  6d.,  42s., 
63s ,  and  105s.  each. 

All  Carriage  Free,  5  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  QUALITY 

From  Mr.  E.  MORGAN,  Wynnstay, 

“  I  have  had  Webbs’  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
for  several  years  past,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they 
have  produced  excellent  crops  running  on  all  the  year 
round.  Peas,  a  continuous  supply,  of  splendid  quality; 
Lettuce  simply  grand  ;  and  Onions  very  suitable  for 
spring  and  autumn  use.” 


WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE. 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  post  free,  is.,  gratis  to  customers. 

WEBB  &  SONS,  WORDSLEY,  STOURBEIDGE. 


ROBERT  VEITCH&SON, 

EXETER, 

Offer  the  following  Sterling  Novelties: — 

VEITCH’S  EXONIAN  PEA, 

2/-  per  Quart. 

VEITCH’S  CLIMBING  FRENCH  BEAN, 

1/6  per  Pint. 

VEITCH’S  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  TOMATO, 

1/-  per  Packet. 

VEITCH’S  PURPLE  EXHIBITION  SHALLOT, 

3  lbs.,  2/6. 

VEITCH’S  EXHIBITION  LONG  POD  BEAN, 

2/6  per  Quart. 

VEITCH’S  WESTERN  WONDER  CUCUMBER, 

1/6  per  Packet. 

Priced  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  on 
Apolication. 


LINCOLN  SEEDS. 

\  Grown  in  the  driest  climate  in  England.  ► 

EXTRA  PEAS  SELECTED. 

Perfect  Germination  Catalogue  Free.  * 

PENNELL  & SONS,  C  rowers,  LINCOLN 


SUTTQNS 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

PRIMULAS. 

SUTTON'S  21/-  COLLECTION 

Contains  a  small  packet  of  each  of  the  following 
varieties  . — 

Sutton’s  Reading  Scarlet. 
Sutton’s  Reading  Blue. 
Sutton’s  Pearl. 

Sutton’s  Ruby  King. 
Sutton’s  Reading  Pink. 
Sutton’s  Brilliant  Rose. 
Sutton’s  Giant  Mixed. 
Sutton’s  Purity. 

Sutton’s  Gipsy  Queen. 
Sutton’s  Rosy  Queen. 
Sutton’s  Double  Scarlet. 
Sutton’s  Double  Pink. 
Sutton’s  Double  White. 
Sutton’s  Double  Carmine. 
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“  From  the  21s.  collection  of  Primula  seed  I  never  saw  a 
better  display  of  Primulas  in  my  life.  The  blues  were 
superb ;  in  fact,  they  were  all  you  could  wish  them  to  be.” — 
Mr.  F.  G.  Skelton,  Gardener  to  J.  Lingford,  Esq.,  J.P. 
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SATURDAY,  FEB.  8th,  1896. 

NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  February  ioth. — Sales  of  greenhouse  plants,  Palms, 
hardy  perennials,  etc.,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Mcrris. 
Tuesday,  February  nth. — Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Sales  of  Cypripediums,  Roses,  etc.,  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  February  12th.— Sale  of  Liliums,  Begonias,  and 
horticultural  requisites  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Thursday,  February  13th. — Sale  of  Palms,  Rose',  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  etc.,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Sale  of  Geraniums, etc.,  at  The  tints,  Ramsgate,  by  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Scarlett  &  Co. 

Friday,  February  14th. — Sale  of  hardy  perennials,  Gloxinias, 
Amaryllis,  etc.,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  MoFris.  Also 
10,000  Dendrobiums  trom  Burmah  and  Assam. 


Horticulture  as  a  Science.— Gardeners 
in  general  are  so  prone  to  look  upon 
gardening  as  a  purely  practical  pursuit, 
having  no  connection  with  science  whatever, 
that  those  who  entertain  opposite  views  may 
well  be  pleased  to  find  others  who  coincide 
with  them.  If  we  start  with  the  notion  that 
science  is  synonymous  with  theory,  and  that 
again  with  conjecture,  then  the  proposition 
that  horticulture  is  a  science  must  fall  to 
the  ground.  Happily,  the  case  is  quite 
otherwise.  That  any  man  can  be  a  good 
gardener  implies  wide  experience  and 
knowledge,  and  the  latter  is  practically 
science.  Should  a  gardener  be  very 
successful  at  one  place  under  a  certain  set 
of  conditions,  and  fail  to  be  a  successful 
cultivator  at  another  place  under  a  different 
set  of  conditions,  it  is  a  strong  argument 
that  he  does  not  understand  the  principles 
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that  underlie  the  cultivation  of  plants  in 
their  relations  to  soil,  climate  and  other 
ruling  factors.  Such  a  gardener  would 
have  to  renew  his  experiments  all  over 
again  to  find  out  the  best  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  any  given  case ;  he  would,  in 
fact,  have  to  unlearn  his  previous  experi¬ 
ence. 

In  response  to  the  editor  of  the  American 
journal,  Science,  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of 
the  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  gives  a 
brief  outline  of  the  purposes  and  methods 
of  work  in  horticulture  as  pursued  at  that 
university.  Amongst  other  subjects  he 
deals  with  “horticulture  as  a  science,”  and 
states  decidedly  that  it  has  merit  from  that 
point  of  view.  He  singles  out  a  solitary 
illustration  in  support  of  this  proposition, 
and  says  that  “  the  one  greatest  conception 
before  the  human  mind  at  the  present  time 
is  evolution.”  That  this  is  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  gardening  can  scarcely  be 
denied  in  face  of  the  fact  that  cultivators 
for  centuries  past  have  been  striving  to 
improve  upon  Nature  in  developing  and 
evolving  new,  larger,  and  better  forms  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  other  fruits  as 
well  as  vegetables  and  flowers.  The  im¬ 
proved  forms  of  the  latter,  we  may  presume, 
are  of  more  recent  origin  than  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  because  they  are  practi¬ 
cally  the  results  of  the  more  recent  refine¬ 
ments  of  civilisation,  the  others  being 
necessaries  of  life.  This  evolution  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  picking  up  of  chance 
improvements  of  Nature’s  own  making  ;  at 
a  later  period  by  intentional  seed-sowing 
and  selection  ;  and  more  recently  still,  by 
hybridisation. 

“  Palaeontology  and  horticulture,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  Professor,  “  are  the  two  greatest 
sources  of  facts  in  support  of  the  hypothesis 
of  evolution.”  The  former  spreads  before 
our  eyes  the  “  broken  pages  of  the  old  book 
of  life.  Horticulture  shows  the  movements 
in  operation.”  Under  cultivation,  some 
species  of  plants  have  developed  into 
thousands  of  forms,  and  the  horticulturist 
can  show  how  they  have  all  been  brought 
about.  If  the  earliest  improvers  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  could  now  be  shown  the  results 
of  the  work  they  initiated,  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  greatly  surprised.  Thinkers 
talk  of  the  possible  or  probable  influence  of 
climate  upon  plants,  the  changes  of  soil, 
the  influence  of  selection,  and  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  acquired  characters.  Every 
gardener  who  can  reflect  upon  these  things 
is  able  to  show  living  instances,  almost 
without  number,  to  prove  the  truth  of  these 
assertions.  Most  of  our  readers  are  now 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Apples  which 
come  into  our  markets  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  are 
not  the  self-same  varieties  which  we  culti¬ 
vate,  but  new  varieties  which  have  been 
raised  in  each  of  those  countries  respec¬ 
tively.  They  also  know  that  very  few  of 
those  varieties  can  be  grown  with  great 
success  in  this  country  and  conversely. 
There  should  be  little  doubt,  then,  that  soil 
and  climate  exercise  a  strong  influence  upon 
plants.  In  Britain  we  also  know  that  some 
varieties  succeed  in  some  districts  but  not 
so  well  in  others. 

ProfessorBailey  recounts  the  fact  that  more 
than6ooo  species  ofplantshavebeen  brought 
under  cultivation,  but  he  reckons  that 
20,000  is  a  very  moderate  and  conservative 
estimate  of  the  number  of  new  forms  which 
the  science  and  skill  of  the  horticulturist 
has  been  able  to  produce  by  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  life  and  by  selection.  He 
goes  a  step  further  and  says  that  man  has 
created  many  new  and  good  species.  In 
proof  of  this  he  says  that  the  horticulturist 
can  point  to  a  hundred  species  of  culti¬ 
vated  plants  of  which  the  originals  are 
unknown,  so  different  are  they  from  any  of 


the  existing  types.  Much  more  he  relates 
particularly  concerning  the  methods  and 
courses  of  instruction  carried  on  at  the 
Cornell  University  tor  the  benefit  of  the 
students,  who  go  back  to  their  vocations 
with  a  “  deep  and  abiding  love  for  rural 
life.”  Truly,  education  does  not  unfit  a 
man  for  work  and  useful  industry. 

- - 

Dutch  Bulbs  are  doing  well  on  the  Continent,  owing 
to  the  favourable  character  of  the  winter  hitherto. 

A  bearded  strain  of  Begonias  is  described  as  the 
latest  acquisition.  If  B.  haageana  and  its  hybrids 
are  meant  the  strain  is  now  several  years  old. 

Melons  were  grown  or  forced  by  the  gardener  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  so  that  the  latter  could  have  them 
on  his  table  every  day  of  the  year. 

"The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Kew  Gardens  ”  was  the 
subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  D.  Morris,  of 
Kew,  when  on  a  recent  visit  to  New  York,  after 
having  been  at  the  Bahamas. 

The  Gloucestershire  Rose  Society  at  the  meeting 
in  the  Guildha'l  on  the  28th  ult.,  presented  a  cheque 
to  the  secretary  (Rev.  T.  Holbrow)  in  recognition  of 
his  services  to  the  society  on  the  occasion  of  his 
removal  to  Northumberland. 

A  precocious  Gooseberry. — As  a  result  of  the  mild 
and  unseasonable  character  of  the  weather  a  Goose¬ 
berry  was  discovered  last  month  on  a  bush  in  a 
garden  at  Wisbech.  There  were  also  leaves  on  the 
bush.  Other  vegetation  is  in  a  very  forward  state. 

Scilly  Flowers. — As  showing  the  immense  trade 
now  being  done  in  flowers  from  Scilly,  it  need  only 
be  remarked  that  in  one  day  last  week  4,000  bunches, 
or  48,000  spikes,  of  yellow  Narcissus  were  sent  off  by 
one  Scilly  grower.  On  the  same  day,  one  vessel 
took  from  the  Islands,  for  despatch  to  the  London 
and  other  markets,  1,030  boxes  of  flowers. 

An  extraordinary  man.— The  gardener  digs  up  his 
Heart’s-ease  by  the  roots,  delights  to  see  his  Love- 
Lies-Bleeding,  is  not  afraid  of  the  Adder’s  Tongue ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  tonguing  he  gets  for  his  short¬ 
comings  he  looks  for  Hart's  Tongue,  Hound’s 
Tongue,  Lamb’s  Tongue,  and  other  kinds  of  tongue. 
He  is  never  Madder  when  he  meets  a  Crosswort ;  and 
Loosestrife  has  no  soothing  effect  upon  him. 
Though  he  may  not  be  bald  he  delights  in  Skull¬ 
caps  and  admires  the  Wig- tree.  He  propagates 
common  Thyme  though  he  cannot  increase  time ; 
admires  the  Birch  yet  dreads  it  ;  cultivates  the  Fig- 
wort,  never  expecting  a  fig  from  it  ;raises  his  master’s 
Celery  to  any  extent,  but  can  seldom  raise  his  own 
salary ;  and  does  not  care  a  Penny  Cress  for  Gold 
of  Pleasure.  He  often  crosses  the  line  many  times  a 
day  though  seldom  five  miles  from  the  tail  of  the 
common  house  sparrow.  He  is  a  good  draughtsman, 
which  is  an  advantage,  seeing  how  often  he  is  called 
upon  to  draw  the  garden  barrow. — Snaggs. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund — At  the  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  committee  held  on  the  31st 
ult.,  Mr.  W.  Marshall  presiding,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  "  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  desire 
to  express  to  Miss  Goldsmid,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family  of  the  late  Right.  Hon.  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the  president  of  the  fund, 
their  deep  sense  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the 
committee  and  supporters  of  the  institution  through 
his  lamented  death.  They  desire  to  record  their 
highest  appreciation  of  the  eminent  services  rendered 
to  the  fund  by  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  during  the  period 
of  his  presidency,  and  tender  to  the  family  of  their 
late  president  their  respectful  sympathy  and  con¬ 
dolence."  The  secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
announced  the  following  special  receipts  since  the 
previous  meeting:— Mr.  J.  H.  Vallance,  by  sale  of 
flowers  at  the  Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show,  £5  5s.; 
Reigale  Chrysanthemum  Society,  per  Mr.  R.  E. 
West,  £5  ;  Tunbridge  Gardeners’  Society,  per  Mr.  G. 
Fennell  £$  2s.  6d.  ;  Leeds  Paxton  Society,  per  Mr. 
R.  E.  Edwards,  £2  18s.  6d.;  Messrs.  W.  Thompson 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Clovenfords  (box)  £2  18s. ;  young 
men  at  Park  Place,  Henley,  per  Mr.  J.  T.  Powell, 
£1  ios.;  Mr.  G.  Fry,  Lee  Cemetery,  Lewisham  (box) 
£  1  3s.  2d  ;  Mr.  H.  Herbst,  Richmond,  £1.  is.  ;  Ware 
and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  (box)  15s.;  Bournemouth  Gardeners’ 
Improvement  Society  (box),  13s.  id.  ;  Mr  J.  B. 
Stevenson,  Bournemouth  (box),  13s.  id  ;  Mr.  D. 
Sheahan,  Wimbledon,  9s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  W.  Miller, 
Underly  Hall  Gardens,  Kirkby  Lonsdale  (box),  8s.  ; 
young  msn  at  Dropmore,  Maidenhead,  5s. 


Why  is  the  editor  of  The  Gardening  W'orld  the 
best  of  all  editors  ?  Because  he's  a  born  phraser 
(Fraser). — Le  Vert. 

The  Visitors  to  Kew  Gardens  in  18^1  numbered 
10,000,  rising  to  300,000  in  1851,  to  600,000  in  1871, 
and  to  1,250,000  in  1891. 

Uffculme  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  body,  the  statement  of  accounts 
showed  a  balance  of  £37  5s.  4^d.  to  the  credit  of 
the  society,  and  was  considered  highly  satisfactory. 
The  election  of  officers  was  then  accomplished. 
This  year’s  show  is  to  be  held  on  August  6th. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  February  nth,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster.  It  is  expected  that  a  new 
system  of  glazing  will  be  brought  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  a  gentlemen  from  Jersey.  At  three 
o’clock  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  society 
will  be  held  in  the  Lindley  Library,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

‘‘Temporary  Pastures.” — This  is  the  title  of  a 
brochure  issued  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Companyi 
High  Holborn,  London,  and  discussing  the  cheapest 
method  of  dealing  with  unprofitable  arable  land. 
Lists  of  seeds  and  the  weight  of  each  per  acre 
necessary  for  temporary  pasture  are  given  (1)  on 
light,  (2)  on  medium,  and  (3)  on  heavy  soils.  Taking 
the  country  generally  and  to  make  allowance  against 
loss  from  birds  and  other  agencies,  the  weight  given 
might  be  increased  by  one-half  while  leaving  the 
constitution  of  the  mixture  unchanged. 

Birmingham  and  District  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association. — This  association  commences  the  New 
Year  under  very  auspicious  circumstances.  They 
have  moved  their  place  of  meeting  to  a  much  larger 
and  more  suitable  room  at  the  Municipal  Technical 
School,  Suffolk  Street,  where  they  have  a  room  in 
every  way  suitable  for  their  meetings,  and  lighted 
with  electricity.  They  have  a  larger  balance  in 
hand  than  in  any  previous  year  and  their  hon.  treasurer 
(Mr.  R.  F.  Rees)  and  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  W.  B. 
Griffin)  have  both  been  re-elected  for  the  fourth 
time.  If  only  they  are  supported  by  the  amateurs 
in  the  district  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  year 
1806  will  be  far  ahead  of  any  of  the  three  previous 
ones.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  recently,  Mr. 
Alderman  Wm.  White,  J.P.,  was  re-elected  president 
for  the  fourth  year,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Oliver  was  added 
to  the  list  of  vice-presidents.  The  following  con¬ 
stitute  the  new  committee — namely,  Messrs.  A.  Roef 
W.  H.  Wilks,  C.  Daniell,  W.  H.  Peake,  W.  A. 
Sarsons,  W.  H.  Twist,  G.  Pressly,  T.  P.  Cope,  A 
Stanford,  C.  F.  Franklin,  W.  England,  and  W. 
Glover  All  communications  to  the  secretary  should 
be  addressed  to  W.  B.  Griffin,  Wychbury,  Alcester 
Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham. —  Wm.  B.  Griffin,  Hon. 
Secretary,  January  28th,  1S96. 

The  Weather  and  the  Market  Gardeners  in  the 
West. — The  market  gardeners  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
addicted  to  grumbling — at  least  not  so  beyond  the 
proverbial  disposition  of  the  Englishman.  But  then 
some  people  imagine  that  the  average  Cornishman  is 
not  an  Englishman.  Broccoli  is  selling  at  Covent 
Garden  at  from  8s.  to  tos.  a  crate.  One  would  think 
there  was  no  cause  for  grumbling  here.  Yet  Cornish 
growers  do  grumble,  and  they  think  with  some 
reason.  The  Broccoli  in  the  fields  are  not  "coming 
in  ’’  as  seasonably  as  in  former  years.  The  “  heads  ” 
hesitate  to  develop  and  mature.  While  this  tends 
against  a  glut  of  the  markets,  it  unduly  occupies 
ground  wanted  for  early  Potatos,  on  the  most 
favourable  sites  for  their  valuable  crop — a  crop  that 
drops  sometimes  50  per  cent,  in  market  value  in  a 
few  days.  The  market  gardener  looks  with  puzzled 
brains  :  “Shall,  I  cut,  or  pull  up  what  is  here,  and  put 
in  Potatos,  to  try  for  the  earliest  Potato  crop,  or 
shall  I  let  the  Broccoli  ripen  and  trust  to  highly- 
favourable  weather  for  my  Potatos  ?”  Of  course  in  the 
smaller  plots,  about  the  cliffs  and  elsewhere  that 
Broccoli  does  not  succeed  Potatos,  this  difficulty  does 
not  exist,  and  many  a  rood  of  ground  is  tilled.  But 
how  true  it  is  that  the  weather  and  the  climate  which 
suit  one  class  of  growers  do  not  suit  other  classes. 
In  the  West  many  who  stir  the  land  would  rejoice 
over  a  moderate  frost  and  a  little  snow  to  kill  the 
grub,  triturate  and  aerate  the  soil,  make  healthy  seed 
beds,  and  keep  up  that  seasonable  weather  which  is 
best  for  man  and  beast. 
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The  Lady  Gardeners  at  Kew  are  progressing  favour¬ 
ably.  They  talk  about  woman’s  sphere  as  if  it  had 
a  limit ;  why,  even  Kew  is  not  complete  without  a 
woman  in  it. — Le  Vert. 

The  Andaman  Islanders,  the  black  Australian 
natives,  the  Digger  Indians  and  other  low  types  of 
mankind,  subsist  chieSy  upon  fruits,  seeds,  roots  and 
leaves. 

Heavenly  Blue  Morning  Glory. — Mr.  F.  Schuyler 
Matthews  some  months  ago  declared  that  true  blue 
was  unknown  amongst  flowers,  as  Nature  had  not 
the  colour  on  her  palette.  A  horticulturist  seems  to 
have  found  true  blue,  judging  from  the  above  name 
he  gives  to  a  variety  of  Ipomoea. 

A  blue  Rose. — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
statement  that  a  Rose  cannot  be  blue,  because  that 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  flowers  cannot  be  borne  on 
plants  of  the  same  species.  I  think  it  may  be  well 
to  know  and  to  remember  that  Roses  are  not  all 
included  in  one  species.  Lindley  described  seven¬ 
teen  species  as  natives  of  Britain,  and  Loudon, 
sixty-three  as  cultivated,  which  are  far  from  being 
all  the  species  of  Roses  known  or  believed  to  exist. 
Now  for  as  much  as  Hyacinths  are  commonly  blue 
or  red,  yet  there  are  some  said  to  be  yellow  ;  and 
Lupines  are  mostly  blue  or  yellow,  yet  red  Lupines 
may  be  had  rather  cheap.  I  do  not  know  why  a 
blue  Rose  may  not  be  had  some  day,  though, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  be  worth  cultivating. — John 
Gibbs,  January  30 tk,  1896. 

Rye  Gardeners’  Society. — The  members  of  this 
society  celebrated  their  jubilee  on  the  22nd  ult.  at 
the  Cinque  Ports  Hotel  Assembly  Room,  the  Vicar 
of  Rye  (the  president)  occupying  the  chair.  There 
was  a  strong  muster  of  the  members  and  influential 
men  of  the  town,  from  the  mayor  downwards.  The 
latter  proposed  “  Success  to  the  Society,”  and  was 
glad  to  say  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Before 
resuming  his  seat  he  complimented  the  secretaries, 
Messrs.  W.  Robinson  and  H.  G.  Henbrey.  There 
were  numerous  speakers  during  the  evening,  and 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  added  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  evening. 

Flowers  in  the  West.— Scarlet-flowered  Rhododen¬ 
drons  may  now  be  seen  in  full  bloom  around  Pen¬ 
zance,  Falmouth,  and  Torquay.  Red  and  white 
Camellias  are  in  the  same  condition.  Snowdrops, 
Daffodils,  Crocus,  Pansies,  Polyanthus,  Wallflowers, 
Daisies,  Marguerites,  Stocks,  and  other  garden 
flowers  are  also  making  the  gardens  look  like  spring. 
In  Penzance  Anemone  fulgens,  Scilly  White 
Narcissus  and  the  golden  Princeps  Daffodil  have 
been  offered  for  sale  for  some  time  past.  The  season 
is  considered  to  be  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  average.  Sheltered  spots  facing  the  sea  are  most 
conducive  to  earliness. 

Wakefield  Paxton  Society.— ‘‘ The  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  British  Ferns  ”  was  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Atkinson,  curator  of  Batley 
Cemetery,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Paxton  Society  at 
Woolpacks  Hotel  on  the  18th  ult.  The  propagation 
of  Ferns  has  long  been  exceedingly  obscure,  and  is 
even  now  not  generally  understood.  Mr.  Atkinson 
was  able,  however,  to  make  the  process  very  clear 
by  the  aid  of  diagrams,  &c.,  shown  by  a  limelight 
lantern.  The  growth  of  a  Fern  from  the  spore  to  a 
perfect  plant  was  set  forth  stage  by  stage,  a  very 
intricate  subject  being  treated  in  an  exceedingly 
practical  way.  Mr.  Atkinson  also  dealt  with  the 
culture  of  Ferns,  and  showed  a  large  number  of 
slides  of  the  best  types,  and  also  specimens  of  new 
varieties  he  had  himself  obtained  from  spores. 

Bark-cloth  Fig. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  London  on  the  16th  ult.,  Mr.  G.  F.  Scott 
Elliot  exhibited  specimens  of  Bark-cloth  from  Uganda 
and  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  gave 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  its  preparation  from  the 
Bark-cloth  Fig,  also  of  the  fleshy  Euphorbias,  and 
Acacias  of  British  East  Africa,  illustrating  his 
remarks  with  lantern  slides  from  photographs  taken 
by  himself.  Mr.  Elliot  remarked  that  the  native 
cloth  manufactured  on  the  shores  of  the  Tanganyika 
was  made  on  the  same  sort  of  rough  loom  which  he 
had  seen  employed  near  Sierra  Leone,  and  that  as 
the  Tanganyika  is  ethnologically  and  botanically 
part  of  the  West  Coast,  it  was  interesting  to  find 
that  the  methods  employed  in  countries  so  far  apart 
were  so  similar  in  detail.  A  discussion  followed,  in 
which  Messrs.  Rendle,  Holmes,  T.  Christy,  and  W. 
Carruthers  took  part. 


Punishment  for  digging  up  Ferns. — Two  men  taken 
in  the  act  of  digging  up  Fern  roots  in  a  Devonshire 
lane  were  fined  £5  and  £ 2  10s.  respectively  by  the 
County  Bench  at  Totnes  on  the  20th  ult.  They 
went  to  prison  unable  to  pay  the  fines.  For  this 
enterprise  they  had  hired  a  horse,  a  cart,  and  an  out¬ 
house,  with  the  view  apparently  of  establishing  a 
steady  business  with  Covent  Garden.  At  Brighton, 
on  the  30th  ult.,  a  basket  of  Primrose  plants,  burst¬ 
ing  into  bloom,  and  evidently  dug  up  from  some 
hedgerow  or  coppice  was  exposed  for  sale.  There  is 
a  serious  consideration  whether  his  kind  of  traffic 
should  be  encouraged. 

Chester  Paxton  Society. — A  lecture  was  delivered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  above  society  on  Saturday 
evening  last  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman,  Woolton,  on 
“Soils  and  their  Treatment."  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  Eaton  Hall,  when  a  good 
attendance  of  members  was  present.  The  essayist 
took  a  review  of  the  most  important  features  of  his 
subject  including  the  varied  kinds  of  soil  and  the 
treatment  most  conducive  to  the  highest  result — i.e., 
draining,  liming,  and  material  for  light  and  heavy 
lands,  protection  and  site,  manures,  and  rotation  of 
crops.  An  interesting  discussion  followed,  princi¬ 
pally  upon  trenching,  lime,  and  how  and  when  it 
should  be  used,  peat  moss,  man  ure,  engine  dust,  &c. 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Waterman  for  his 
valuable  paper,  terminated  the  proceedings. 

- — X»-  - 

BOWLING  GREEN. 

This  is  a  very  popular  game  in  Lancashire,  and 
played  somewhat  differently  to  that  in  the  South, 
with  bowls  slightly  smaller  and  with  less  bias.  In 
the  north  the  bowlers  follow  their  own  bowls, 
whereas,  often  in  the  south  the  players  are  divided, 
half  of  each  side  taking  their  allotted  positions  at 
each  end  of  the  green,  bowling  back  the  bowls  sent 
up  by  their  partner  or  partners.  The  green  is  made 
with  a  crown  or  raised  in  the  centre  from  4  in.  to  14 
in.,  according  to  size  or  the  fancy  of  the  proprietor. 
The  ground  should  fall  equally  from  the  centre  to  the 
sides,  great  care  being  required  that  the  surface  is 
absolutely  true,  with  the  exception  of  the  fall  from  the 
centre,  which  is  required  to  assist  or  check  the 
bias  at  the  will  of  the  player.  The  most  suitable 
form  is  a  long  square,  which  will  accommodate  more 
sets  of  players  and  gives  a  greater  variety  of  “  land  ” 
— that  is,  the  fall  can  be  selected  in  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  forms.  The  most  approved  size  is  from 
25  yards  to  35  yards  in  width,  and  from  35 
yards  to  45  yards  in  length,  although  irregular 
forms  are  often  adopted  from  various  causes.  Good 
drainage  is  requisite,  and  feeding  should  be  resorted 
to  in  cases  where  much  play  is  required,  to  keep  the 
herbage  in  good  order.  The  green  should  be  on  a 
level  with  the  surroundings,  but  if  a  terrace  can  be 
arranged  on  one  side  or  end  so  much  the  better,  as 
the  onlookers  can  more  clearly  define  the  play,  and 
so  enhance  their  interest.  The  practical  work  of 
making  a  green  would  require  more  room  than  could 
be  expected  in  the  columns  of  the  “  G.  W.,”  but  I 
should  be  willing  to  give  full  instructions  if  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  proposed  site  was  submitted.— R.  G.  IV., 
Woolton. 

- — ►&, - 

THE  GARDENER:  A  COMPARISON. 

(A  reply  to  “  G.  A .  S.,”  p.  355). 

A  versifier  moans  the  fate 

The  gardener’s  subject  to.  His  state 

Is  bad— alas  !  it  ne'er  was  blest  ; 

His  “  wage  is  low,"  his  mind's  distrest, 

His  “  food  is  poor,"  his  toil  is  spun — 

In  fact,  his  “  work  is  never  done !  ” 

His  disappointments,  too,  are  keen  ; 

How  can  he  hope  to  change  the  scene  ? 

Alas!  that  one  who  Flora  tends 
Should  e’er  receive  such  poor  amends  I 
But  is  this  so  ?  Do  gardeners  pine 
For  “freedom,"  “honours,”  baubles,  wine? 

All  states  are  bad,  if  we've  a  mind — 

The  gardener’s  common  to  mankind. 

The  gardener  with  the  clerk  compare  ; 

Who  works  in  vitiated  air  ? 

Who  toils  all  day  in  city  pent  ? 

Who  fears  the  oft-recurring  rent  ? 

The  gardener  with  the  clerk  compare ; 

Who  is  it  breathes  the  sweet  fresh  air  ? 

Who  lives  amongst  the  birds  and  flowers  ? 


Who  feels  Dame  Nature's  wondrous  powers  ? 

And  if  perchance  some  ills  exist, 

The  gardener  is  no  pessimist. 

What  if  he  have  some  cankering  cares ; 

The  richest  in  the  land  have  theirs — 

The  clerk  is  pale— foul  air  will  bleach ; 

The  gardener’s  ruddy  as  the  Peach, 

For  while  he  rests  from  daily  toil 
The  penman  burns  the  midnight  oil. 

Oh  !  give  me;  then,  a  pruning  knife, 

A  watering-can,  a  quiet  life ; 

Some  unsophisticated  light, 

Some  homely  fare — an  appetite  ; 

Give  me  a  spade,  I’ll  spurn  the  pen, 

For  gardeners  are  the  happiest  men. 

— Le  Vert. 

- -  «»«  — 

EARLY  TOMATOS. 

To  secure  a  good  crop  of  the  above  by  June  is  not 
so  easy  a  task  as  many  growers  imagine.  The  things 
essential,  are,  first  of  all,  a  good  house  in  the  open, 
away  from  any  buildings  that  are  likely  to  over¬ 
shadow  it.  It  should  be  rather  a  low  structure  to 
guard  against  waste  of  heat.  I  have  heard  and  read 
a  good  deal  about  Tomatos  growing  in  nearly  any 
corner  and  under  almost  any  conditions,  but  many 
people's  ideas  of  good  Tomatos  are  like  a  certain 
doctor  that  I  know.  Noticing  a  plant  he  had  in  his 
room,  I  remarked  it  did  not  look  very  bright.  This 
just  touching  him  up  a  little,  he  informed  me,  point¬ 
ing  upstairs,  that  he  thought  he  had  one  of  the  best 
India-rubber  plants  in  the  town.  I  asked  him  if  it 
had  retained  its  lower  leaves.  Oh,  no  !  he  said,  and 
laughed.  I  pictured  a  straight  stick  and  a  few 
oddments  ”  in  the  way  of  leaves  at  the  top,  as  the 
doctor’s  idea  of  what  a  good  plant  was. 

However,  to  come  to  business,  plenty  of  heat 
should  always  be  at  command  if  early  Tomatos  are 
to  be  grown.  Let  no  one  be  misled  as  to  this  :  I 
do  not  say  that  the  best  crops  are  always  produced 
with  artificial  heat — rather  the  reverse — but  in  dealing 
with  early  Tomatos  we  are  trying  to  make  these  first 
few  months  of  the  year  into  beautiful  summer. 
After  a  while,  what  with  electricity  and  the  cold 
retarding  house,  we  shall  want  for  nothing.  Air 
should  be  given  on  all  possible  occasions,  to  keep  the 
plants  as  sturdy  as  the  conditions  will  allow  ;  checks 
of  all  kinds  must  be  avoided,  however,  as  this  means 
a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  crop. 
Everything  should  be  done,  therefore,  to  prevent 
this. 

In  the  first  place  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  small 
pots,  putting  three  or  four  seeds  in  each  pot,  and 
thinning  out  the  plants  at  the  proper  time,  leaving 
the  strongest.  No  material  is  better  than  loam  of  a 
light  character.  Guard  against  anything  heavy  for 
a  start.  Any  hedge  bottom  contains  excellent  stuff 
for  the  purpose.  The  food  suitable  for  plants  at 
various  stages  of  their  growth  is  a  subject  I  have 
often  longed  to  have  a  go  at.  When  the  seed  is 
sown,  pack  all  pots  into  a  box  in  rows,  filling  in  with 
cocoa-nut  fibre  or  any  plunging  material.  Next 
cover  the  pots  with  glass,  after  which  they  may  be 
put  in  any  place  for  three  days  (mine  go  under 
the  stage)  ;  but  note  that  not  an  hour  longer  than 
they  are  through  the  soil  do  they  stop,  as  a  day 
too  long  will  ruin  them.  It  is  merely  to  get  the 
plants  started  that  they  are  thus  treated.  I  have 
always  found  it  takes  a  considerably  longer  time  to 
set  them  goiDg  when  the  seed  pots  are  placed  on  a 
shelf.  * 

Keep  potting  the  young  plants  on,  not  too  fast  till 
better  weather  appears.  The  final  shift  should  be 
into  a  12-in.  pot,  when,  if  they  are  good  and  well- 
rooted,  the  soil  must  be  made  as  firm  as  possible  also 
paying  good  attention  to  drainage.  If  the  house  has 
glass  sides,  which  are  a  great  benefit,  the  pots  may 
stand  on  the  staging,  but  if  brick  sides,  start  them 
within  6  in.  of  the  glass  roof.  This  can  always  be 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a  few  boards  packed  up  to 
the  required  height  with  bricks.  This  latter  system 
has  one  thing  in  its  favour  for  being  clear  of  all  stage 
material,  breeze,  pebbles,  etc.  Tomatos  will  catch 
hold  of  and  root  into  nearly  anything.  A  row  of 
good  sods  2  in.  thick  placed  on  the  stage  comes  in 
very  handy  at  a  time  when  the  plants  require,  as  the 
“  bobby  ”  says,  “  a  move  on.” 

Lastly,  when  a  good  set  is  secured,  the  plants 
should  be  stopped  to  assist  the  fruit,  then  starting,  to 
swell  and  finish  rapidly.  Let  a  few  laterals  develop  to 
a  certain  length,  as  a  few  of  these  never  do  much 
harm  in  a  small  state. 

When  you  have  got  your  plants  in  position  watch 
your  boiler,  and  never  by  any  means  neglect  venti¬ 
lation  on  favourable  occasions,  or  long  growth  and 
fruitless  flower  clusters,  disease,  and  disgust  will 
be  the  inevitable  result.— J,  G.  Pettingcr,  Straw¬ 
berry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrogate. 
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Pruning. 

The  Pear. — Although  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
Pear  will  ever  be  as  popular  with  the  masses  as  its 
close  relation,  the  Apple,  it  is  very  certain  that  in 
most  quarters  it  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  of 
enthusiasm.  The  comparative  shortness  of  the 
season  during  which  it  may  be  had  in  good  condition 
doubtless  militates  very  considerably  against  it. 
True  it  is,  we  have  late  varieties  that  come  in  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  but  their  flavour  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  that  are  ready  for  the  table 
during  October  and  November.  Still,  a  few  trees  are 
usually  grown  in  all  gardens  where  the  space  can  be 
found. 

Standards. — Although,  perhaps,  the  most  old- 
fashioned  and  time-honoured  method  of  training,  it 
is  comparatively  seldom  that  we  see  this  kind  of  tree 
planted  now.  It  is  suitable  enough,  however, 
for  situations  where  room  is  not  such  an  important 
object  as  it  is  in  villa  and  cottage  gardens.  Some¬ 
times  the  trees  we  meet  with  are  fruitful,  as 
they  should  be  if  properly  attended  to,  but  more 
often  they  are  choked  up  with  vast  numbers  of  sucker¬ 
like  growths,  and  bear  nothing  but  leaves.  This  is 
often  brought  about  in  the  following  way  : — When 
the  tree  arrives  at  full  bearing  state,  the  weight  of 
the  crop  will  cause  the  branches  to  droop  downward 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Even  when  relieved  of 
their  burden  in  the  autumn,  these  branches  do  not 
return  to  their  original  position.  This  drooping  habit 
is  very  favourable  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  and 
hence  it  will  be  observed  that  old  trees  usually  carry 
their  fruit  at  or  near  the  ends  of  the  branches.  A 
number  of  strong  young  shoots  are  produced  in  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  and  these,  growing  erect,  carry  off 
and  appropriate  a  large  proportion  of  the  sap,  thus 
robbing  the  fruit  buds  of  their  necessary  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  finally,  if  allowed  to  remain  unchecked, 
turning  a  fruitful  into  a  barren  tree.  Such  shoots  as 
these  must  be  cut  clean  out  therefore,  so  as  to  induce 
equal  distribution  of  the  sap  over  all  parts  of  the 
tree.  Branches  which  are  crossing  each  other  must 
also  be  cut  out,  together  with  any  dead  snags  or 
boughs  that  are  observed  to  be  present.  When 
branches  of  any  size  are  severed,  the  wounds  must 
be  anointed  with  tar  as  was  advised  in  dealing  with 
standard  Apples  last  week. 

The  Pyramidal  Tree  is  one  that  is  in  high  favour 
everywhere,  as  it  is  so  easily  managed  and  is  withal 
so  fruitful  when  properly  attended  to.  For  small 
gardens  the  dwarf  pyramid  recommends  itself  as 
being  the  most  suitable  to  plant,  for  excellent  fruit  cm 
be  obtained  from  trees  comparatively  only  a  few  feet 
in  height.  From  the  straight  central  axis  proceed 
numbers  of  horizontal  branches,  each  of  these  being 
manipulated  so  that  it  is  a  little  shorter  than  the  one 
immediately  below  it.  By  this  method  we  get  a 
regular  conical  outline,  which  in  this  particular 
instance  is  very  closely  associated  with  fruitfulness. 
It  is  very  necessary  that  the  upper  branches  should 
be  kept  shorter  than  the  lower  ones,  for  if  they  were 
all  permitted  to  grow  to  an  equal  length,  and  the  tree 
thus  allowed  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  cylinder, 
the  upper  branches  would  become  much  more 
vigorous  than  the  lower,  the  balance  would  thus  be 
disturbed,  and  the  fruiting  qualities  seriously  affected. 
The  winter  pruning  is  really  of  secondary  importance 
to  the  summer  pruning,  or,  to  give  it  its  common 
name,  pinching.  If  the  laterals  were  suffered  to  grow 
on  at  their  own  sweet  will  all  the  summer,  and  only 
cut  back  in  the  winter,  we  should  find  that  a  number 
of  twiggy  barren  growths  would  start  away  from 
their  bases.  By  judicious  pinching  in  summer,  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds  instead  of  wood  buds  is 
favoured.  The  terminal  shoots  of  the  branches 
which  were  left  untouched  during  the  summer  may 
now  be  shortened  back  with  a  view  to  preserving  the 
symmetrical  outline  of  the  tree.  Jagged  or  broken 
spurs  should  also  be  neatly  cut  over. 

Wall  Trees. — The  Pear  is  an  excellent  subject 
for  planting  against  walls  ;  indeed,  some  of  the  finest 
fruit  is  obtained  from  trees  trained  in  this  way. 
There  are  several  forms  suitable,  each  of  which 
possesses  its  special  advantages. 

Cordons. — Several  kinds  of  these  are  obtainable. 
The  vertical  cordon  is,  however,  the  most  frequently 
met  with.  One  or  more  main  branches  are  taken  up 
from  a  common  stem,  and  trained  vertically.  These 
are  especially  suitable  for  covering  high  walls 
quickly,  and  as  they  can  be  procured  with  any 
number  of  branches  they  are  very  handy  for  dropping 


in  odd  vacant  spaces.  The  oblique  cordons,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  suitable  for  planting  on  walls 
of  medium  height.  They  are  usually  either  single  or 
double — i.e.,  with  one  main  branch  or  with  two. 
These  "branches  are  trained  so  as  to  describe  an 
angle  of  about  45°  with  the  ground.  If  desired  the 
angle  need  not  be  made  quite  so  acute,  say  about  6o°. 
Whatever  style  is  preferred,  the  system  of  pruning  is 
very  much  the  same — viz.,  the  pinching  in  of  laterals 
during  the  summer  so  as  to  favour  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds,  and  the  shortening  back  of  the  leaders  in 
the  winter.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out,  however, 
that  the  leading  shoots  of  the  vertical  cordons  often 
show  a  tendency  to  vigorous  growth,  the  result  of 
this  being  that  the  sap  is  drawn  past  the  lower  spurs, 
and  fruit  buds  are  few  and  far  between  upon  them. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  therefore  to  stop  these 
leaders  in  time,  so  that  the  desired  results — viz.,  an 
equal  distribution  of  fruit-bearing  spurs  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  tree — may  be  forthcoming. 

Horizontal-trained  Trees. — We  noted,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Apple  last  week,  that  this  style  of 
tree  was  the  best  for  low  walls.  So  also  with  the 
Pear,  this  system  has  much  to  recommend  it  where 
wall  space  is  of  the  limited  order  of  things,  at  least 
with  regard  to  height.  The  directions  already  given 
with  regard  to  the  way  the  Knife  should  be  wielded 
in  dealing  with  horizontal-trained  Apples  will  also 
apply  here  with  equal  force.  The  summer  dressing 
is  the  one  that  needs  the  exercise  of  care  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  operator. 

Espaliers. — These  look  exceedingly  well  when 
grown  along  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  from  the  edges  of 
walks.  Providing  substantial  support  is  given  them 
they  look  very  neat  and  trim,  and  what  is,  perhaps, 
rather  more  to  the  purpose  produce  some  splendid 
fruit.  The  lateral  shoots  that  were  pinched  below 
the  sixth  leaf  last  summer  will  now  need  to  be  spurred 
back  to  within  an  inch  of  their  base.  About  six  inches 
of  space  between  the  spurs  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
The  leaders  must  be  cut  back  according  to  their 
strength  and  the  space  at  disposal. — Rex. 

- — - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“  Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Replies. — It  is  quite  true,  R.  Y.,that  the  usual  method 
of  propagating  bedding  Lobelias  adopted  by  those 
who  are  very  particular  with  regard  to  the  strain,  is 
to  put  in  cuttings.  As  you  have  lost  all  your  stock 
plants  this  winter  through  the  damp,  you  must  use 
some  other  means  to  get  a  supply.  Seed  sowing  is  a 
fairly  reliable  plan.  The  great  thing  is  to  purchase 
seed  from  a  trustworthy  source,  otherwise  at  bedding 
out  time  you  may  find  you  have  got  at  least  the 
charm  of  variety  attached  to  your  plants.  The  end 
of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March  will  be  quite 
soon  enough  to  think  of  sowing.  In  a  house  possess¬ 
ing  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  6o°  the  seed 
germinates  very  readily  if  not  sown  too  deeply. 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  and  L.  Victoriae  will  also  come 
pretty  true  from  seed.  A  sowing  made  at  the  same 
time  as  recommended  for  the  ordinary  bedding  ones, 
T.  Ryan,  will  give  you  plants  fit  for  putting  out  at  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  Afterwards 
you  may  work  up  a  stock  by  division  of  the  old  roots 
in  spring. 

Amateur  is  worrying  himself  that  some  Heliotropes 
obtained  from  cuttings  struck  last  autumn  are  looking 
seedy,  and  he  is  afraid  will  never  be  strong  enough  to 
propagate  from,  this  spring,  They  are  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  a  cool  house.  This  is  not  the  place  for  them 
if  cuttings  are  wanted.  In  a  warm  house  or  pit  they 
soon  make  headway.  The  tops  may  be  taken  off  as 
soon  as  convenient  and  the  plants  kept  rather  dry  at 
the  root,  until  fresh  growths  are  made.  The  syringe 
may  also  be  passed  over  them  now  and  again. 
Plenty  of  cuttings  will  soon  be  forthcoming  under 
treatment  oi  this  kind.  Whilst  speaking  of  syringing 
we  may  tell  B.  that  it  is  yet  too  early  in  the  year  to 
practise  it  regularly  in  a  house  filled  with  ordinary 
stove  plants.  He  should  wait  at  least  another 
month.  In  forcing  pits  it  is  an  entirely  different 
matter,  as  the  moisture  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
syringe  is  of  great  service  in  promoting  rapid 
growth. 

Daphne  Mezereum  may  certainly  be  grown  in  pots 
for  standing  in  the  conservatory,  Greenlaw,  but  take 
care  not  to  subject  it  to  too  much  forcing,  otherwise 


most  of  the  buds  will  drop,  and  you  will  have  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  bare  branches  to  look  at. 
In  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  it  begins  to 
expand  its  flowers  soon  after  Christmas,  whilst  in 
mild  winters  it  begins  to  bloom  very  early  in  the 
spring,  when  grown  out  of  doors  without  any  pro¬ 
tection  whatever. 

Oh  yes,  F.  Arton,  your  query  came  to  hand  in  due 
form,  but  it  had  to  wait  its  turn,  you  know,  for  all 
things  are  done  in  order  in  this  establishment. 
Canker  in  Apple  trees  is  like  love  of  dress  in  a 
woman,  well-nigh  incurable.  You  might  try  a 
mixture  of  clay,  sulphur,  quicklime  and  petroleum, 
made  up  into  a  paste  and  spread  over  the  affected 
parts.  A  great  deal  can  be  done,  however,  by  cutting 
out  branches  that  are  touched  by  the  plague  and 
burning  them  in  order  to  prevent  its  spread  to  other 
parts.  Where  such  Apples  as  Ribston  Pippin 
exhibit  a  great  tendency  to  go  off  in  this  way,  as  they 
are  almost  certain  to  do  where  the  soil  is  largely 
composed  of  clay,  the  trees  should  be  pulled  out  root 
and  branch,  and  other  less  susceptible  varieties 
planted.  In  thus  speaking  of  Ribston  Pippin  we 
hope  that  C.  0.  will  consider  his  question  answered, 
as  to  whether  we  would  advise  him  to  plant  it  in 
such  a  position. 

M.  Carlisle  has  been  puzzled  to  know  how  it  is  that 
some  people  are  able  to  keep  Apples  so  far  into  the 
spring  in  such  excellent  condition,  whilst  with  him 
the  same  varieties  do  not  behave  nearly  so  well. 
The  great  secret  lies  in  having  a  properly- 
constructed  fruit  room,  which  can  be  kept  at  an 
equable  temperature  through  the  winter  of  about  420 
Fahr.  If  straw  or  hay  is  used  to  lay  the  fruit  on,  it 
must  be  scrupulously  clean  and  perfectly  dry,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  impart  a  musty  and  unpleasant  smell  to 
anything  coming  in  contact  with  it.  The  house  must 
be  carefully  ventilated  on  favourable  occasions  to 
carry  off  injurious  exhalations.  If  any  speck  of  rot 
puts  in  an  appearance  the  affected  fruit  is  straight¬ 
way  removed  before  the  spores  of  the  fungus  causing 
it  have  time  to  mature  and  scatter  themselves  over 
the  rest  Try  this  system,  M.,  and  prosper. 

You  ask,  L’amie,  if  it  will  hurt  Magnolia  grandiflora 
to  keep  it  closely  covered  up  all  the  winter.  In  reply 
we  might  ask  how  you  would  like  to  be  covered  up 
for  a  few  months  and  all  the  light  excluded  from  you  ? 
In  mild  weather  coverings  should  be  always  un¬ 
rolled,  whenever  this  is  practicable,  for  long-con¬ 
tinued  and  enforced  seclusion  is  harmful  to  plants  as 
well  as  to  animals. 


Seakale  from  seed. — As  a  result  of  my  personal 
experience  I  can  tell  Tomato  (p.  304)  that  I  have 
obtained  decent  crowns  fit  for  forcing  from  seed  sown 
in  April.  If  grown  in  fairly  good  soil,  50  per  cent, 
of  the  crowns  will  give  very  good  results  from  one 
season's  growth— of  course  not  fit  for  exhibition,  but 
serviceable  and  a  very  good  makeshift. — A  .  P. 

Apple  from  Seed. — Can  Apple  trees  be  raised  from 
pips  sown  in  the  usual  way. — A.  B. 

Certainly  they  can,  but  it  will  scarcely  be  worth 
3  our  while  to  do  so  except  for  the  case  of  experiment 
as  varieties  rarely  come  true  from  seed.  You  might 
keep  your  seedling  for  some  time  before  it  con¬ 
descended  to  bear  fruit  which  after  all  would  as 
likely  as  not  be  scarce  worth  the  eating.  Seedling 
trees  have  usually  to  be  grafted  with  some  good 
variety  in  order  to  make  sure  of  them. 

Oranges. — Can  Oranges  be  raised  from  seed  ? — 

A.  B. 

The  seeds  of  the  Orange  germinate  very  freely 
when  sown  upon  a  hot  bed.  If  the  production  of 
first  class  dessert  fruit  is  desired  these  seedlings  must 
be  used  as  stocks  for  grafting  or  budding  upon. 


Varieties  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare. — I  herewith 
send  you  a  crested  frond  of  a  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
which  has  appeared  upon  a  plant  that,  up  to  the  time 
of  its  appearance  had  exhibited  no  sign  of  abnormality 
whatever.  Is  this  a  usual  thing  ? — Amateur. 

Yes,  it  is.  Scolopendrium  vulgare  is  exceedingly 
prone  to  disport  itself  in  this  way,  and  many  of  its 
numerous  varieties  prove  constant  and  are  exceedingly 
pretty  —  undoubted  improvements  on  the  type.  It  is  a 
fact,  not  so  generally  known  as  it  might  be,  that  if  the 
frond  exhibiting  this  peculiarity  be  cut  off  and 
inserted  as  a  cutting  in  cocoanut  fibre  in  a  cool  pro- 
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pagating  frame  it  will  often  root.  You  might  try 
this  on  a  future  occasion. 

Ivy-Leaf  Pelargoniums. — H.  Warney  writes:  Will 
you  kindly  mention  half  a  dozen  of  what  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best  varieties  of  Ivy  Leaf  Pelargoniums  ? 

Galilee,  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill,  Ryecroft  Surprise, 
H.  Cannell,  Percy  Surm an,  and  Jersey  Beauty,  are 
all  first-rate  sorts.  They  may  be  had  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices  from  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  S.E. 

Calceolaria  cuttings. — How  long  should  Calceolaria 
cuttings  be,  and  when  may  they  be  inserted. — S.  T. 

About  three  inches  in  length  will  be  quite 
sufficient.  The  two  bottom  pairs  of  leaves  may  be 
taken  off,  and  the  stem  cut  through  with  a  sharp 
knife  just  below  their  insertion.  You  may  put  in 
your  cuttings  as  soon  as  you  like  now.  They  should 
then  make  decent  plants  by  bedding-out  time. 
- - 

SUTTON’S  CYCLAMENS. 

In  a  vast  establishment  like  that  of  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons,  Reading,  there  is  no  time  for  idleness  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  at  whatever  time  we  pay  a 
flying  visit  something  is  being  carried  on  with  zeal 
amongst  newly-harvested  or  dried  and  cleaned  seeds, 
or  amongst  the  multitudinous  cultures  of  flowers 
and  vegetables  on  the  seed  farm.  The  other  week 
we  passed  through  the  flower  seed  department  of  the 
extensive  warehouses  on  our  way  to  the  Portland 
Road  Nurseries.  Everywhere  here  just  now  the 
greatest  diligence  prevails,  but  nowhere  is  there 
bustle  and  confusion.  This  is  due  to  the  admirable 
order  in  which  everything  is  kept  in  alphabetical 
arrangement,  neatly  and  distinctly  labelled.  The 
seed  drawers  are  arranged,  tier  above  tier,  with 
mathematical  precision  from  one  end  of  the  long 
room  to  the  other,  like  a  herbarium  where  seeds  are 
kept,  instead  of  specimens  of  the  whole  plant. 
Numerous  assistants,  some  on  the  floor  and  others  on 
step-ladders,  follow  each  other  in  succession,  and 
select  from  the  drawers  the  particular  seed  they  re¬ 
quire  to  make  up  the  order-sheets  in  their  hands. 
The  orderly  arrangement  of  everything  is  responsible 
for  the  precision,  expediency,  and  punctuality  with 
■which  the  respective  orders  are  executed.  The 
flourishing  condition  of  this  department  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
additional  cases  of  seed  drawers  has  just  been  added 
to  those  previously  existing.  We  suggested  that  this 
must  have  necessitated  a  fresh  arrangement  of  the 
labelling  of  the  drawers,  but  were  assured  that  it  was 
an  annual  necessity,  owing  to  the  numerous  additions 
and  alterations  of  the  seed  list  every  year.  If  this  is 
the  case  in  one  extensive  room,  we  leave  our  readers 
to  imagine  the  vast  extent  of  the  work  that  has  to  be 
accomplished  during  the  year  in  what  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  village  of  warehouses.  The  above  is  but 
a  part  of  what  we  saw  at  a  glance  in  passing  through 
one  house.  , 

Sutton's  Giant  Cyclamen. 

As  in  the  case  of  Chinese  Primulas,  recorded  in  our 
last  issue,  the  Giant  strain  of  Cyclamen  is  the  most 
advanced  type  of  the  cultivator’s  art  in  this  particular 
class  of  flowers.  This  fact  was  forcibly  brought 
home  to  our  mind  on  coming  across  a  plant  of  the 
original  Cyclamen  persicum,  raised  from  seed  brought 
home  from  Palestine.  The  soft  lilac  and  twisted 
segments  of  the  small  but  elegant  flowers  show  how 
far  they  have  been  left  behind  by  the  march  of  pro¬ 
gress,  improvement,  and  evolution  at  the  hand  of 
man  When  the  giant  form  first  appeared  it  flowered 
very  sparingly,  but  the  changes  in  this  respect  that 
have  been  effected  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  are 
marvellous,  for  the  quantity  of  bloom  now  produced 
by  this  strain  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
colours  infused  into  them  are  numerous,  and  the 
foliage  is  also  varied  and  beautiful  in  its  marbling 
and  markings.  Giant  Rose  is  of  a  soft  rosy  colour, 
inclined  to  be  feathered,  and  having  a  chocolate  base. 
Much  richer  and  darker  is  Giant  Crimson,  and  telling 
when  contrasted  with  the  lighter  shades.  Sutton’s 
Giant  White  is  the  gem  of  this  strain,  both  for  size, 
substance,  and  snowy  purity.  Each  petal  measures 
ij  in.  in  width.  For  decorations  of  various  kinds, 
both  on  the  plants  and  in  the  cut  state,  it  is  an 
acquisition.  The  special  feature  of  Giant  Crimson 
and  White  is  the  beautiful  contrast  produced  by  the 
crimson  base  to  the  pure  white  petals.  The  rich 
purple  hue  of  Giant  Purple  enriches  the  strain  con¬ 
siderably.  All  of  the  above  and  some  more  may  be 
had  separately  or  in  packets  of  mixed  colours. 


The  Persicum  Type. 

This  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the  ordinary  strain, 
which,  however,  is  vastly  superior  in  every  way  to 
the  unimproved  original  above  mentioned.  In  fact, 
any  one  of  the  varieties  mentioned  below  might  have 
been  described  as  perfection  itself  had  we  not  known 
of  the  Giant  Cyclamen  strain.  On  entering  the 
house  we  were  confronted  with  a  unique  novelty 
named  Salmon  Queen.  It  was,  indeed,  certificated 
last  year,  but  has  only  been  put  into  commerce  for 
the  first  time.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  good 
substance,  of  a  rich  salmon  shade,  and  profusely 
produced.  It  has  taken  ten  years’  close  attention 
and  working  to  get  this,  but  it  well  repays  the 
patience  and  labour,  for  no  one  who  knows  anything 
about  these  popular  subjects  can  pass  it  without 
being  attracted  by  its  beautiful  distinct  hue.  Sutton’s 
White  Butterfly  has  attained  great  popularity 
amongst  a  wide  circle  of  gardeners.  The  large,  pure 
white  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion  and 
continuity  over  a  long  period.  See  the  accompanying 
illustration,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs 
Sutton,  Every  plant  is,  indeed,  a  picture  in  itself, 
particularly  when  well  grown  in  48-size  pots,  as  they 
may  be  seen  at  Reading. 

The  ordinary  white  Persicum  is  noticeable  not 
only  for  its  flowers,  but  the  beautifully-marbled 
foliage.  Free  and  attractive  is  Sutton’s  Rose,  and 


Crimson  and  White  is  the  counterpart  of  the  giant 
form  of  that  name.  Vulcan  is  the  richest  and  dark¬ 
est  crimson  Cyclamen  in  cultivation,  and  to  avoid 
too  violent  a  contrast  with  the  pure  white  varieties 
it  should  be  grown  in  batches  by  itself  or  toned  down 
by  the  numerous  intermediate  colours,  which  give  a 
charming  effect  in  artistically-arranged  combinations. 
It  shows  up  grandly  by  artificial  light.  No  collection 
should  be  without  it.  The  silvery  marbling  of  the 
foliage  of  Sutton’s  Purple  forms  a  handsome  setting 
for  the  flowers.  The  length  of  time  during  which 
both  of  the  above  strains  continue  in  bloom,  even 
when  grown  for  seed,  is  remarkable.  They  are  given 
ample  attention  at  Reading,  and  brought  to  perfection 
in  48-sized  pots,  and  no  staking  whatever  is 
required. 

We  have  occasionally  seen  a  double  Cyclamen,  but 
here  a  strain  of  several  colours  already  exists,  in 
which  each  flower  consists  of  seven  to  fifteen  petals. 
We  were  particularly  pleased  with  a  double  rose- 
coloured  one,  the  flower  stalks  and  flowers  of  which 
assume  a  spreading  or  horizontal  direction,  making 
the  plants  extremely  well  suited  for  suspending  as 
baskets  from  the  roof.  It  is  also  suitable  for  table 
decoration  on  a  white  cloth.  The  strain  is  a  genuine 
novelty  offered  for  the  first  lime  in  mixed  colours. 

The  seeds  for  next  year's  display  were  sown  in 
November  last,  and  the  seedlings  are  now  making 


good  progress.  Our  attention  was  called  to  a  strange 
anomaly  in  a  solitary  pan  of  seedlings,  which  look  as 
if  the  sowing  had  been  made  several  weeks  later  than 
the  rest,  though  in  reality  at  the  same  time  and  under 
the  same  conditions  exactly,  except  that  in  this 
particular  case  some  horse-hoof  parings  were  sifted 
through  a  fine  sieve  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  This 
particular  manure  has  had  a  retarding  effect  upon 
germination. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  for  much  thought  and 
reflection  that,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  so  many 
additions  should  have  been  made  to  this  interesting 
genus;  and  for  the  present  purpose,  the  South 
American  Selenipediums  are  also  included  in  this 
notice.  When  the  latter  section  was  represented,  as 
the  writer  can  well  remember,  by  just  C.  Schlimi, 
and  C.  caudatum,  and  Uropedium  Lindenii,  it  was 
considered  a  clever  feat  when  the  former  was 
induced  to  grow  freely  and  produce  its  flowers  in 
any  way  presentable.  This  little  pet  in  the  few 
establishments  where  it  was  grown  was  verily  a 
little  gem.  Its  flowers  were  highly  prized,  and  its 
successful  culture  esteemed  a  great  horticultural 
success.  C.  caudatum  and  U.  Lindenii  were 
perhaps  a  little  more  often  met  with,  and  even  as  now, 
the  attenuated  petals,  reaching  24  in.  to  30  in.  in 


length,  were  objects  of  special  interest  to  the  grower 
and  curious  alike. 

Many  a  pilgrimage  then  was  made  from  Hoddesdon, 
Wandsworth,  Chelsea,  Stamford  Hill,  Tottenham, 
Clapton,  and  Stratford,  backward  and  forward,  that 
the  last  new  thing  recently  from  abroad  might  be 
seen  and  admired.  Hackney  had  been  *the  chief 
trysting  place  some  short  time  before,  and  here,  too, 
many  of  the  grand,  noble,  and  singular  were  seen  for 
the  first  time.  Now  and  again  a  veteran  grower  of 
those  days  is  met  with  in  the  flesh,  but  in  many 
cases  masters  and  men  have  passed  over  to  the 
majority  ;  and  whilst  we  remember  their  successest 
as  well  as  some  of  their  disappointments,  we  may,  for 
our  satisfaction  and  comfort,  bear  in  mind  that  every¬ 
thing  nowadays  does  not  always  succeed  the  first 
or  even  the  second  year  of  its  introduction. 

Of  the  East  Indian  species,  the  writer  can  also 
well  remember  when  C.  insigne,  C.  venustum,  C. 
barbatum,  in  several  varieties,  C.  villosum,  C. 
hirsutissimum,  C.  superbiens  and  C.  Lowi,  repre¬ 
sented  just  the  whole  of  the  sorts  that  were  then 
cultivated.  Perhaps  it  might  be  that  the  rare  C. 
fairieanum  would  be  met  with  in  one  or  two  of  the 
places  just  mentioned;  how  rare  it  was  then,  and 
how  seldom  seen  even  now!  It  maybe  that  a  too 
tender  regard  for  its  welfare  hastened  its  departure 
when  once  it  had  been  obtained ;  at  all  events,  it 
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would  not  be  treated  to  so  much  heat  now  as  was 
the  case  some  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago.  The 
writer  can  well  remember  that  about  the  same  time 
the  Phalaenopsis  family  was  represented  at  Clapton 
by  a  single  plant,  and  this  one  used  to  be  covered 
with  a  bell  glass.  How  different  to  the  sight  often 
seen  there  since !  Yet  those  of  to-day  are  grown 
within  a  few  yards  only  of  the  particular  house, 
which,  I  believe,  still  stands,  where  the  single 
representative  was  allowed  to  linger. 

However,  my  present  purpose  is  Cypripediums, 
and  to  these  I  now  return  Of  the  order  in  which 
the  imported  species  came  over,  after  those  already 
mentioned,  I  can  hardly  now  recollect,  but  C.  Stonei 
was  one  of  the  early  ones.  This  was  imported  from 
Borneo  as,  probably,  Lowi,  and  distributed  as  such. 
When,  however,  the  first  flowers  opened,  or,  to  be 
literally  correct,  were  assisted  to  open,  it  was  found 
to  be  quite  distinct  from  that  species,  and  in  due 
time  was  named  by  Professor  Reichenbach  in 
honour  of  the  gardener  who,  for  so  long  a  time,  had 
charge  of  Mr.  John  Day’s  collection.  I  think  C. 
Dayi  had  flowered  a  year  or  two  earlier,  and  so  that 
would  have  prevented  the  much  more  interesting 
form  being  called  in  honour  of  that  gentleman.  C. 
javanicum,  C.  virens,  and  C  purpuratum  appeared 
in  collections  about  this  time,  and  shortly  after  C. 
Hookerae,  C.  bullenianum,  and  C.  (Selenipedium) 
Pearcei. 

Of  the  order  in  which  others  appeared  it  is  not 
necessary  now  to  speak,  and,  without  referring  to 
records,  one  is  apt  to  make  errors  and  so  be  mislead¬ 
ing,  but  of  the  rapidity  with  which  one  form  has 
followed  another,  in  regard  to  imported  species,  and 
the  many  additions  through  hybridisation,  it  is 
hardly  needful  to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  a  list  compiled  by  a  trade  establishment  in 
which  over  990  forms,  species,  and  varieties  are 
separately  named,  and  also  a  private  compilation 
giving  some  800  ;  most  of  these  later  ones,  however, 
are  included  in  the  larger  list.  To  say  that  all  are 
distinct  enough  to  be  recognised  at  first  sight  by  an 
ordinary  grower  is,  perhaps,  expecting  a  little  too 
much.  Still,  almost  all  have  their  individual  points 
of  difference,  which  can  be  pointed  out  by  one 
specially  devoted  to  them.  Since  these  lists  were 
made  up  many  fine  forms  have  flowered,  and  fresh 
ones  still  will  continually  appear. 

Of  that  rare  form,  so  rare  in  those  days  that  but 
one  or  two  plants  only  were  to  be  found  in  the  north 
of  England,  the  writer  can  well  remember  journeying 
to  Fenniscowles,  near  Blackburn,  to  see  the  fine 
plant  of  C.  spicerianum  grown  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
gardener  to  F.  Yates,  Esq.  What  a  rarity,  and, 
withal,  what  a  pleasure  to  see  it  in  flower  !  I  always 
seem  to  associate  Blackstone  Edge  with  C.  spiceria¬ 
num,  the  former  place  some  1,500  years  old,  being 
on  the  old  Roman  road  from  Lancashire  through  to 
Yorkshire,  and  the  rare  Slipper  plant  being  gazed 
upon  there  for  the  first  time.  It  is  hardly  wise  to 
repeat  the  many  recent  additions;  still,  C.  roth- 
schildianum,  C.Curtisii,  C.  bellatulum,  C.Morganiae, 
C.  oenanthum  superbum,  C.  Galatea,  and  C. 
leucorrhodum  are  but  representatives  of  the  vast 
number  now  grown  in  many  collections. 

Some  of  the  latest  hybrids  are  even  finer  and 
more  showy.  I  forbear  giving  names,  as  perhaps  I 
might  even  then  omit  some  of  the  very  best ;  and 
what  may  be  still  in  store  it  is  doubtful  to  speculate. 
Still,  all  are  famous  for  the  length  of  time  the  blooms 
remain  fresh  ;  and  if  the  range  of  colours  is  some¬ 
what  restricted,  yet  the  singular  and  sometimes 
grotesque  form,  the  many  shades  and  blendings  of 
colour,  and  remarkable  spotting  and  marbling  of 
portions  of  the  flowers,  with  a  lustrous,  shining  hue 
over  all,  or  a  portion,  combine  to  give  intense 
pleasure  if  the  taste  of  the  beholder  runs  in  the  way 
of  admiration  for  this  remarkable  and  interesting 
family.  The  more  recent  hybrids  are  still  rare,  and 
seldom  seen ;  and  like  C.  Schlimi  of  old,  once 
seen  never  forgotten.  To  the  many,  these  choice 
varieties  will,  for  a  long  time,  be  difficult  to  obtain ; 
and  so  a  waiting  expectancy  must  be  just  half  the 
pleasure  of  an  ultimate  securing.  Still,  there  are 
many  kinds  plentiful  enough,  whether  species, 
varieties  or  hybrids,  so  that  no  one  need  be  deterred 
from  obtaining  some  score  or  two  of  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct  and  very  attractive  sorts. 

I  am  sending  you  with  this,  a  number  of  flowers 
cut  from  plants  I  have  here.  You  will  notice  that 
in  a  large  measure  they  seem  to  run  in  one  type,  yet 
the  colouring,  form,  markings,  and  general  aspect  are 


as  different  as  many  so-called  species.  These  are  all 
the  products  of  crosses  effected  between  C.  insigne, 
C.  spicerianum,  C.  insigne  Maulei,  C.  i.  violaceum 
punctatum,  and  the  reverse  crosses  also.  You  will 
observe  C.  spicerianum  has  come  up  amongst  them, 
and  others  have  blendings  of  the  parents  just  named. 
No.  1 1  consider  especially  good, and  as  it  has  been  open 
some  ten  weeks,  its  lasting  quality  is  well  shown.  This 
one,  and,  in  fact,  all  I  now  send,  are  noticeable  for 
the  broad  upper  sepal,  so  large  a  portion  of  which  is 
of  a  clear  cold  white.  These,  with  many  others, 
during  the  past  three  months  have  been  singularly 
striking  and  much  commented  upon  by  those  who 
have  seen  them.  No.  2  is  different  but  very 
beautiful ;  it  has  more  of  C.  spicerianum  in  it  as 
regards  form  ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is,  however,  as  much 
spotted  as  the  best  C.  insigne  violaceum  punctatum. 

I  should  much  like  your  opinion  of  those  I  now  send, 
of  C.  pitcherianum  cambridgeanum  and  C.  radiosum, 
which  are  hybrids  between  C.  harrisianum  crossed 
with  C.  spicerianum  and  C.  lawrenceanum  crossed 
with  C.  spicerianum  respectively.  I  have  now  no 
flowers  open.  I  have  had  a  quantity  of  the  latter, 
having  the  upper  sepal  over  2  in.  across.  I  find  no 
difficulty  in  raising  young  seedlings,  and  new  have 
hundreds  in  thumb  pots  or  pricked  out  into  pans, 
and  quantities  just  up  in  the  pots  of  growing  plants, 
ready  for  that  operation. 

When  you  visited  us  a  few  weeks  ago  these  came 
under  your  cognizance,  but,  as[the  shades  of  evening 
drew  on  quickly  ere  all  had  been  seen,  perhaps  with 
a  clearer  light  the  flowers  now  seen  again  may 
exhibit  shades  of  beauty  that  could  not  be  observed 
at  the  time  of  your  inspection. — W.  Swan,  BvstoBi. 

[The  box  containing  the  flowers  of  the  hybrids  and 
seedlings  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swan  reached  us  in  good 
condition.  There  were  twelve  blooms  all  numbered 
and  quite  distinct  from  one  another,  which  would 
suggest  that  good  strains  of  Cypripediums  might  be 
raised  from  seeds  just  like  annuals,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  Cypripediums  take  longer  time  to 
bloom.  Most  of  the  flowers  sent  were  of  enormous 
size,  but  Nos.  1,  8,  and  12  were  particularly 
noticeable  in  this  respect.  In  1  and  9,  spotting  was 
entirely  absent  except  on  the  mid  rib.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  dorsal  sepal  of  2,  4,  5,  10,  and  n,  were 
handsomely  spotted,  particularly  the  latter  which 
had  its  petals  spotted  as  well.  The  dorsal  sepal  was 
remarkably  rolled  back  at  the  sides  in  3,  5,  7, 10,  and 
11,  resembling  a  funnel  when  seen  from  the  back. 
There  was  not  a  single  flower  that  was  not  well 
worth  growing.  No.  6  was  a  seedling  of  C. 
spicerianum,  but  far  superior  to  the  type.  The 
yellow  petals  of  No.  1,  and  the  white  dorsal  sepal 
were  very  choice,  but  one  of  the  most  charmingly 
built  flowers  was  that  labelled  No.  2  ;  all  parts  were 
of  good  substance  and  the  hooded  dorsal  sepal  re¬ 
called  the  finest  type  of  Sweet  Peas  at  the  present 
day.  We  do  not  know  of  a  hybrid  named  C.  pitcher¬ 
ianum  cambridgeanum ;  but  there  is  a  beautiful 
variety  named  C.  harrisianum  cambridgeanum,  the 
dorsal  sepal  of  which  is  suffused  with  a  vivid  purple 
tint  very  like  the  colour  seen  in  C.  oeDanthum 
superbum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  also  the  finest 
portion  of  C.iradiosum;  indeed  the  late  Professor 
Reichenbach  described  it  as  la  piece  de  resistance  of  the 
whole  flower.  It  is  white,  with  about  12  mauve- 
purple  veins  and  beautiful. — Ed.] 

- «*» - - 

SPRING  FLOWERS  4T  TOTTENHAM. 

Although  we  are  well  within  the  period  of  the  year 
over  which  chill  winter  reigns  supreme,  still  we  are 
not  entirely  without  representatives  of  the  bright 
world  of  Flora,  even  in  cheerless  January.  True  it 
is  that  these  representatives  are  but  few  in  number, 
as  compared  with  those  that  make  their  appearance 
later  on  in  the  season,  but  the  very  fact  of  their  having 
but  few  competitors  goes  a  great  way  to  enhance 
their  natural  loveliness.  Flowers  are  beautiful  at 
all  times,  but  they  are  simply  irresistible  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's  nurseries  at 
Hale  Farm,  Tottenham,  N.,  have  for  long  been  famous 
for  their  floral  wealth  in  the  way  of  hardy  plants. 
No  matter  at  what  season  of  the  year  a  visit  to  them 
is  made,  there  is  always  something  to  see,  something 
to  interest  and  enchant  the  lover  of  flowers. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  list  of  plants  in  flower 
there  is  an  especially  long  one.  That  the  popular 
Christmas  Roses,  Helleborus  niger,  and  its  varieties 
are  in  fine  form  goes  without  saying.  It  is  really 
astonishing  the  length  of  time  that  the  flowers  last  in 
condition  when  they  are  given  even  a  slight  protec¬ 


tion  from  heavy  rains  that  splash  them  with  mire  and 
dirt.  They  then  last  well  into  the  season,  when  the 
Lenten  Roses  take  their  place,  and  keep  up  the 
succession  for  some  considerable  time  longer.  Lenten 
Roses  is  the  name  applied  to  the  later-flowering 
species  of  Helleborus  of  which  H.  abchasicus,  H. 
caucasicus,  H.  orientalis,  and  H.  colchicus  may  be 
cited  as  samples.  Of  Snowdrops,  too,  there  are 
several,  the  giant  Galanthus  Elwesii  occupying  a 
conspicuous  place.  Without  any  disparagement  to 
the  rest  of  its  congeners,  the  place  of  honour  among 
Snowdrops  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  this  grand 
species,  which,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  was  in¬ 
troduced  from  Asia  Minor  about  the  year  1875.  G. 
unguiculatus,  G.  byzantinus,  and  G.  Ikariae  are 
also  in  full  bloom  at  the  present  time.  The  last- 
mentioned  subject  has  long  green  leaves,  not  unlike 
those  of  G.  Fosteri,  the  flowers  being  of  medium  size, 
and  white,  blotched  with  green.  G.  byzantinus  hails 
from  Turkey.  The  flowers  are  large,  being  fully  one 
inch  in  length.  One  or  two  Fritillarias  have  also 
made  their  appearance  above  ground  already, 
notably  Fritillaria  libanotica.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  handsome  species  of  the  genus.  The  leaves 
are  extra  large,  and  of  a  rich,  glaucous  green  hue, 
whilst  the  flowers,  which  are  above  ordinary  size, 
are  lilac  and  pale  yellow  in  colour,  the  chequerings 
being  especially  charming.  F.  oranensis,  a  species 
common  to  Algeria,  is  also  well  worthy  of  note.  Its 
purple  and  light  yellow  flowers  are  very  distinct. 

Several  of  the  Irises  also  will  claim  the  visitor's 
attention.  Chief  among  these  is  1.  alata,  a  distinct 
and  handsome  species,  common  to  the  South  of 
Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  part  of  North- 
Western  Africa.  The  foliage  is  stout,  broad,  and 
of  great  substance,  and  the  flowers  deep  blue  in 
colour  with  a  very  noticeable  yellow  blotch.  The 
charming  fragrance  they  exhale  is  by  no  means  the 
least  of  their  merits.  The  white  variety,  I.  a.  alba, 
is,  if  possible,  more  beautiful  that  the  type,  with 
which  it  shares  in  the  powerful  Lilac-like  fragrance. 
The  blooms  are  of  the  purest  white  with  a  con¬ 
spicuous  rich  golden  lamina.  I.  a.  speciosa  is 
usually  rather  later  in  opening  its  flowers  than  the 
preceding,  but  this  season  all  three  may  be  seen 
displaying  their  charms  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  is  a  deep  azure  in  hue,  and  singularly 
attractive.  I.  histrioides  bears  a  distinct  resem¬ 
blance  to  I.  Histrio,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  the 
flowers  are  of  a  distinctly  deeper  blue,  and  are  with¬ 
out  the  white  markings  characteristic  of  the  latter 
species.  It  is  also  much  hardier,  and  of  rather  more 
vigorous  habit.  The  flowers  are  Violet-scented.  I. 
Danfordiae  is  another  gem  of  the  first  water.  The 
colour  of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  is  a  rich 
yellow,  dark  brown  blotches,  varying  in  size,  being 
visible  on  the  blade  of  the  fall  near  the  ridge,  and 
along  the  claw.  Hyacinthus  azureus,  with  its  charm¬ 
ing  sky-blue  flowers,  must  not  pass  without  due 
mention.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Hyacinths. 
Several  pretty  varieties  of  Colchicum  bulboccdioides 
or  to  use  the  more  correct  name  C.  montanum,  are 
really  charming.  Crocuses  are  worthily  repre¬ 
sented  by  C.  versicolor,  C.  suaveolens,  and  C. 
chrysanthus  superbus. 

In  the  greenhouse  there  are  likewise  one  or  two 
early  comers  that  well  deserve  honourable  mention, 
although  they  are  not  quite  brave  enough  to  face 
the  weather  outside.  Of  these,  Cyrtanthus  Mackenii 
is  producing  large  clusters  of  the  pure  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  whilst  C.  lutescens  is  not  less 
attractive  with  its  profusion  of  pale  yellow  blooms. 
Lachenalia  aurea  gigantea  brings  to  a  close  a  list 
that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  contains  many  subjects 
thoroughly  deserving  of  extensive  cultivation. 

- .j- - 

FANCY  PANSIES. 

A  Selection  of  the  Best  Varieties. 
Having  given  a  list  of  the  best  fancy  Pansies,  intro¬ 
duced  in  1895,  in  a  former  issue,  with  descriptions, 
I  now  give  a  selection  of  twenty-four  varieties,  which 
have  been  sent  out  before  1895.  The  great 
popularity  which  the  fancy  Pansy  has  attained  in 
recent  years  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  efforts 
of  those  florists  who  make  them  the  object  of  their 
care  and  attention,  and  who  have  given  the  public 
opportunities  of  viewing  the  flowers  at  the  numerous 
Pansy  exhibitions,  now  held  all  over  the  country. 
The  following  selection  will  be  found  to  embrace  all 
the  leading  varieties  and  the  writer,  having  grown 
and  exhibited  Pansies  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  can  fully  testify  as  to  their  merit. 
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Donald  Morrison  is  a  first-class  Pansy  with  dark 
purple  blotches  edged  with  yellow.  Agnes  Mabel 
has  dark  well-formed  blotches  laced  white. 
Marmion  is  a  large  flower  with  violet  blotches,  and 
although  not  so  well-formed  as  some,  it  has  great 
substance  and  is  quite  a  distinct  colour.  A  very 
finely-coloured  Pansy  is  W.  H.  Clarke,  with  dark 
glossy  blotches,  and  a  broad  margin  of  yellow- 

Maggie  A.  Scott  has  dark  purple  blotches  edged 
crimson  and  yellow.  One  of  the  best  is  Helen 
Christie  with  large  and  well-formed  purple  blotches- 
Mrs.  Wm.  Watson  is  a  well-formed  flower  with  rich 
dark  blotches  edged  pale  yellow.  Very  distinct  is 
Lord  Hamilton  with  circular  blotches  edged  mauve. 
Mrs.  M.  Cuthbertson  has  dark  blotches ;  margins 
bright  yellow  with  splendid  form.  One  of  the  largest 
Pansies  grown  is  Mrs.  D.  Johnstone,  with  deep  blue 
blotches  edged  white.  Maggie  Watson  is  edged 
white  with  deep  blue  blotches  and  is  a  large  and 
well-formed  flower.  Maggie  M.  Phail  has  dark 
purple  blotches  with  white  margins.  Very  finely- 
coloured  is  Jeanie  P.  Tait  with  dark  blotches  edged 
crimson  and  yellow.  James  Campbell  has  den  e 
violet  blotches  edged  light  yellow ;  a  large  and 
well-formed  Pansy.  John  Allan  is  a  large  flower 
with  deep  plum  blotches  laced  with  white.  One  of 
the  best  yellow  seifs  is  Annie  Ross,  with  rich  dark 
blotches  and  splendid  substance.  Wm.  Watson  has 
purple  blotches  edged  creamy-white,  and  is  a 
well-formed  Pansy.  Mrs.  Mackie  is  white  self  with 
well-formed  blotches. 

A  well-coloured  flower  is  Tamworth  Yellow,  with 
wide  dark  blotches,  edged  pale  yellow.  James  S. 
Irvine  has  dark  glossy  blotches,  edged  golden-yellow 
streaked  with  rose.  David  Rennie  is  a  large  Pansy, 
with  dense  maroon  blotches  edged  yellow.  Very 
distinct  is  Thos.  Gardner,  with  violet  blotches  edged 
yellow.  Miss  Stirling  has  dark  glossy  blotches 
with  creamy-coloured  edging.  It  is  a  splendid  Pansy 
in  every  way.  Bernard  Doulton  is  a  large  flower 
with  dark  crimson  blotches,  belted  with  carmine 
and  yellow. 

In  the  above  list  I  have  included  Miss  Stirling, 
and  Bernard  Doulton,  both  sent  out  in  1895.  The 
former  variety  I  consider  the  best  Pansy  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  no  collection  can  be  complete  without  it. 
There  are  many  more  good  varieties  which  might 
have  been  added,  but  for  beginners  the  list  I  have 
given  is  quite  lengthy  enough. — R.  L. 


THE  PLANT  NOISES. 


The  Stove. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  in  the  last 
calendar,  the  temperature  of  the  stove  may  now  be 
raised  a  couple  of  degrees,  and  will  thus  stand  at  about 
62°  by  night.  On  bright  days  it  will  possibly  rise  rather 
high  as  the  sun  is  acquiring  a  good  deal  of  power. 
In  all  cases  where  air  is  given  by  the  top  ventilators 
those  on  the  sunny  side  only  should  be  opened,  and 
then  they  must  not  be  left  open  after  2  p.m.  In 
very  large  houses  it  is  sometimes  the  practice  to 
pack  the  grooves  in  which  the  lights  work,  with 
hemp  or  tow,  in  order  to  minimise  the  draught.  It 
is  true  that  when  no  top  air  is  given,  the  growth 
made  by  the  plants  is  more  rapid  than  it  is  when  the 
house  is  not  kept  quite  so  close,  but  the  tissues 
formed  under  such  conditions  are  always  soft  and 
delicate.  It  will  be  too  early  yet  to  start  using  the 
syringe  regularly,  but  if  the  sun  is  very  bright  and 
warm  a  slight  sprinkle  overhead  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  will  do  no  harm  whatever. 

Cockroaches  are  usually  more  or  less  of  a  plague 
in  the  warmer  houses,  and  they  seem  to  find  the 
warmth  of  the  pipes  especially  comfortable  during 
the  winter.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  pity  to  disturb  them, 
from  their  point  of  view,  but  the  rapacity  with 
which  they  attack  the  leaves  of  the  plants  admits  of 
no  other  alternative.  Phosphorus  paste  spread  on 
small  pieces  of  crocks  or  cardboard,  and  laid  here 
and  there  upon  the  plant  stages  will  be  devoured 
greedily,  and  the  devourers  will  pay  the  penalty. 
Do  not  attempt  to  pick  up  the  dead  ones,  but  leave 
them  for  the  delectation  of  the  remainder,  who  have 
no  scruples  about  eating  their  dead  brethren.  The 
poison  appears  to  be  just  as  fatal  in  this  way  when 
taken  second-hand  as  when  eaten  direct  from  the 
bottle. 

Potting. — With  the  second  week  in  the  month  a 
start  should  be  made  in  shifting  such  plants  as  need 
more  room,  fresh  soil,  etc.  Those  subjects  exhibit^ 


ing  the  greatest  amount  of  vigour  must  be  operated 
on  first,  weaklings  being  left  until  the  last.  Avoid 
filling  the  pots  too  full  of  soil.  This  is  a  mistake 
that  young  gardeners  are  very  apt  to  make  if  not 
properly  looked  after.  Sufficient  room  must  always 
be  left  between  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  the  rim  of 
the  pot  to  hold  enough  water  to  thoroughly  soak 
the  ball  of  the  plant  at  one  watering. 

Firmness  in  Potting  is  a  question  that  would 
take  a  deal  of  space  to  properly  thresh  out,  but  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  plants  which  have 
to  be  kept  in  relatively  small  pots  in  order  to  be  really 
useful  must  be  potted  firmly.  In  dealing  with 
plants  that  have  but  few  roots,  or  are  naturally 
weak  growers,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  must  not 
be  made  too  firm,  for  to  do  this  would  only  be  adding 
another  check  to  the  vigour  of  their  growth. 

Allamandas. — Where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  some 
small  plants  of  these  handsome  stove  climbers,  the 
present  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  seeing  about 
it.  Look  over  the  prunings  and  cut  off  the  upper 
portions,  inserting  these  as  cuttings.  They  should 
be  placed  singly  in  small  pots,  the  soil  made  nicely 
firm  about  them,  and  then  they  may  be  plunged  in  a 
brisk  bottom  heat  of  about  750  Fahr.  If  looked 
after  properly  for  watering,  etc.,  they  will  soon  start 
into  growth  at  the  tops,  and  roots  will  also  be  formed 
at  the  bases.  Subsequently,  potting  on  must  receive 
careful  consideration. 

Caladiums.—  Preparations  may  be  made  now  for 
starting  a  few  of  the  tubers  into  growth.  For  the 
commoner  sorts  shallow  boxes  will  do  admirably  for 
laying  the  tubers  in,  but  for  the  rarer  ones  small  pots 
are  better.  The  tubers  must  be  knocked  out  of  the 
pots  in  which  they  have  passed  the  winter,  and  put 
in  the  pots  or  boxes,  as  the  case  may  be,  covering 
them  with  light,  sandy  soil.  A  brisk  bottom  heat 
will  expedite  matters,  although  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°  will  amply  suffice. 
Do  not  be  too  free  in  the  use  of  the  watering-can, 
but  lightly  sprinkle  the  soil  twice  a  day,  damping 
the  house  or  pit  in  which  the  pots  are  placed  at  the 
same  time. 

Poinsettias  which  were  late  in  flowering  may  now 
be  cut  down  and  removed  to  a  rather  cooler  house  to 
rest  for  a  while  before  they  are  allowed  to  start  into 
growth  again.  In  this  quiescent  stage  they  will 
require  little  or  no  water. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Seed  Sowing. — In  a  week  or  two’s  time  the  work  of 
sowing  seed  under  glass  of  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  actively  in  progress.  It  will  be  well  to 
mix  up  a  quantity  of  soil  suitable  for  the  purpose,  so 
that  it  may  be  handy  for  filling  pots,  pans,  or  boxes 
when  the  time  comes.  As  it  is  necessary  that  the 
house  or  pit  in  which  the  seed  pans  are  to  be  placed 
should  have  plenty  of  light,  it  should  receive  a  good 
washing  now,  if  time  can  be  spared.  All  work  of 
this  kind  should  be  got  as  forward  as  possible,  for 
bye  and  bye  there  will  be  but  little  time  to  spare. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  cuttings  take  a  deal  of 
watching  during  the  damp  days  of  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  although  the  passage  of  every  week  helps 
to  improve  matters  in  the  way  of  increased  light. 
After  the  cuttings  are  rooted  nicely  they  must  not 
be  coddled  in  any  way,  but  must  be  aired  pretty 
freely  when  conditions  are  at  all  favourable  to  induce 
sturdy  and  short-jointed  growth.  Nothing  beats 
ashes  for  standing  the  pots  upon,  and  if  they  have  to 
be  brought  up  close  to  the  glass  by  the  erection  of  a 
temporary  staging  of  boards  a  layer  of  ashes  should 
be  placed  on  the  latter.  PottiDg  the  cuttings  off 
must  proceed  apace  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
enough  roots  to  warrant  so  doing.  It  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  disturb  them  too  soon,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  must  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  cut¬ 
ting  pots  till  the  roots  have  become  matted  together. 
A  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  soil, 
the  former  chopped  up  finely  with  a  spade  and  the 
latter  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  will  answer  admir¬ 
ably.  Plenty  of  sand  must  be  added  to  impart 
porosity  to  the  soil.  After  potting,  the  young  plants 
may  be  returned  to  a  cold  frame,  keeping  this  rather 
■closer  than  usual  for  a  few  days. 

Fuchsias. — A  few  plants  were  put  into  heat  about 
the  middle  of  January  in  order  to  furnish  material 
for  cuttings.  The  work  of  taking  these  off  and 
putting  them  in,  must  be  carried  on  until  a  sufficient 
number  has  beenobtained.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this 
end  will  not  be  gained  until  two  or  three  batches  have 
been  inserted.  The  remainder  of  the  old  plants  may 
now  be  taken  out  from  the  greenhouse  ttage,  or 


wherever  they  may  have  been  stored,  pruned,  placed  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  kept  rather  close.  Water  may  now 
be  given  sparingly.  It  is  a  much  better  plan  to 
start  the  plants  a  week  or  two  earlier  and  not  to 
hurry  them  afterwards,  than  it  is  to  drive  things  off 
till  later  on  and  then  rush  them  into  heat. 

Coleuses. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  in  a 
batch  of  these.  The  tops  of  the  stock  plants  obtained 
from  cuttings  taken  last  autumn  will  soon  make 
plants.  If  room, cannot  be  found  for  them  in  the 
propagating  frame  they  will  strike  quickly  enough  if 
given  a  place  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  pit  kept 
up  to  stove  temperature. 

General  Work.— Batches  of  cuttings  of  Lobelias, 
Alternantheras,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  etc., 
may  be  put  in  as  fast  as  they  are  forthcoming. 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias  may  be  given  their  final 
shift  into  their  flowering  quarters.  An  8-iD.  Dot 
should  be  large  enough  for  the  general  run  of  the 
plants,  although  especially  strong  ones  may  need  a 
12-in.  Auriculas  may  be  top-dressed  with  good  rich 
soil.  Cold  frames  containing  Violets,  Carnations, 
etc.,  must  be  freely  ventilated.  The  watering-can 
must  be  used  very  judiciously  amongst  plants  in 
unheated  structures;  in  fact,  but  very  little  water 
will  be  required  yet,  even  if  the  weather  keeps  mild, 
and  still  less  if  it  should  turn  cold  and  wintry. — 
A.S.G. 


ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  the  Editor. 


Saccolabium  bellinum.— A  fine  specimen  of 
this  charming  little  Orchid  has  been  flowering  for 
some  time  past  in  the  gardens  of  T.  McMeekin, 
Esq.,  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill.  The 
plant  is  13  in.  high,  has  four  flower  spikes  and 
eleven  flowers  on  one  of  them,  the  rest  having  each 
a  smaller  number.  The  variety  is  a  very  fine  dark 
one.”  As  far  as  we  know  it  is  the  finest  specimen  in 
the  country  of  this  particular  species,  and  the  gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Wright,  may  well  be  proud  of  it.  We 
have  heard  different  opinions  about  this  plant  even 
from  Orchid  connoisseurs,  and  lovers  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  class  of  plants.  In  one  case  a  plant  was 
purchased  in  expectation  that  the  flowers  were  not 
only  beautiful  but  produced  in  long  racemes  like  the 
fox-biush  type  of  Saccolabium,  and  the  purchaser 
was  disappointed.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  umbels 
and  their  extreme  beauty  might  well  compensate  for 
their  small  numbers.  The  plant  is  indeed  a  gem 
for  suspending  in  small  baskets,  but  grows  equally 
well  in  pots. 

Oncidium  Warscewiczii. — The  first  description 
of  this  species  was  given  by  Professor  Reichenbach 
in  1852,  and  that  veteran  had  known  it  as  early  as 
1850.  Another  name  was  given  it  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
who  described  it  later  on  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  identity  of  the  plant  so  that  the  above, 
being  the  oldest  name,  must  be  retained.  It  is 
practically  a  rare  plant,  though  it  has  several  times 
been  re-imported.  Mr.  C.  H.  Hale,  gardener  to 
Col.  Shipway,  Grove  House,  Chiswick,  recently 
sent  us  a  spike  of  its  golden-yellow  flowers.  The 
sepals  are  oblong,  the  petals  broader,  and  the  tip 
has  a  transverse  apical  portion.  The  five-toothed 
crest  is  white,  with  four  red  spots  on  it,  and  there 
are  red  edges  to  the  claw.  The  ^habit  of  the  plant 
is  that  of  a  Gomeza,  but  the  special  feature  of  the 
species  is  the  large,  spathaceous  bracts  which  recall 
those  of  the  Coelogynes.  Mr.  Hale  tells  us  that  he 
had  it  from  Costa  Rica  several  years  ago,  and  that 
is  the  source  from  which  Reichenbach  had  it  It 
has  flowered  regularly  every  year  at  Grove  House 
since  it  was  established  there.  Other  importations 
show  that  it  is  also  distiibuted  over  New  Granada. 
The  species  is  both  interesting,  pretty,  and  remark¬ 
able  distinct  amongst  the  300  or  so  of  species  known 
to  science. 


Orchids  of  the  highest  quality,  every  plant  guaranteed 
true  to  name,  from  2/6  each.  Please  send  for  free  list.— P. 
McArthur,  The  London  Nurseries,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London, 
W. 

New  Homes  In  the  “Sunshine  State’1  of  Amerlca.- 
Exceptlonal  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years'  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year. 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesllla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W 
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DISEASE  AND  INSECT  PESTS  OF 
VEGETABLES." 

Before  proceeding  with  my  paper  I  may  be  allowed 
to  state  that  the  subject  is  so  extensive  and  interest¬ 
ing  that  I  have  found  in  its  preparation  considerable 
difficulty  in  cutting  down  into  readable  matter  the 
numerous  insects  and  diseases  that  affect  the 
vegetable  garden.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that,  to  treat  thoroughly  on  many  of  the  insects  alone, 
sufficient  for  a  paper  could  be  found  on  each  species  ; 
therefore  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  more  common 
of  the  insects,  with  notes  on  the  different  vegetables 
they  attack,  and  also  their  prevention  and  remedies. 
It  seems  to  me  that  gardeners  of  the  present  day  do 
not  take  so  much  interest  in  the  entomology  of  the 
garden  as  the  subject  deserves,  for  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  study  would  be  hard  to  find  than  in  collecting 
insects  of  many  kinds,  especially  those  that  are 
troublesome  to  him  in  the  garden,  and  also  in 
rearing  them  from  their  first  stages.  By  carefully 
observing  the  different  changes  they  undergo,  before 
they  have  attained  their  perfect  form,  much  of  their 
habits  would  he  learned  that  would  materially  aid 
him  in  finding  a  proper  means  for  their  destruction. 
I  maj  here  admit  that,  until  recently,  I  had  given  the 
matter  but  scant  study  further  than  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  observation  ;  but  I  can  assure  those  present 
who  have  not  yet  taken  the  subject  in  hand  that  do 
study  will  afford  them  a  greater  amount  of  pleasure 
and  insight  than  the  one  I  have  just  referred  to. 
Assuming,  then,  that  we  are  in  the  garden,  and  face 
to  face  with  our  enemies,  we  will  begin  with  our 
efforts  to  obtain  the  master  hand  of  the  insects  that 
affect  the  different  vegetables,  the  Asparagus  Beetle 
being  first  on  my  list. 

Asparagus  Beetle. 

The  Asparagus  Beetle,  although  not  known  as  a 
destructive  pest  in  all  gardens,  often  does  much 
damage  by  the  grubs  eating  the  leaves  and  gnawing 
the  more  tender  shoots,  and  practically  rendering 
them  useless.  The  grubs  are  of  a  slate  colour  and 
emit  a  curious  fluid  from  the  mouth  on  being 
touched.  They  generally  feed  for  about  a  fortnight, 
then  go  down  into  the  ground,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
three  weeks  they  return  as  perfect  beetles.  These 
lay  their  eggs  directly,  and  the  insect  in  various 
stages  may  be  found  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
end  of  September. 

Many  remedies  have  been  suggested,  but,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  grubs  cling  so 
persistently  to  the  shoots  — through  having  a  curved 
tail  and  holding  fast  by  a  curious  fleshy  foot — it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  remove  them  without  injury  to 
the  plant.  Frequent  sowings  of  hot  slaked  lime  or 
soot,  when  the  plants  are  wet  with  dew  in  the 
mornings,  are  possibly  the  most  effectual  of  all 
remedies. 

Bean  Aphis. 

Bean  Aphis,  commonly  known  as  black  fly,  is  the 
most  deadly  of  all  the  insects  that  attack  the  Broad 
Bean.  Their  attacks  are  begun  by  a  few  of  the 
females  gathering  round  the  top  of  the  shoots,  where 
they  produce  their  living  young,  These  in  turn  aie 
soon  able  to  produce  another  living  generation,  and 
so  on  until  the  increase  becomes  enormous,  and  the 
whole  crop  is  eventually  destroyed. 

The  best  method  in  dealing  with  this  insect  is  to 
pinch  out  the  top  of  the  shoot  as  soon  as  the  insect 
appears,  or  even  earlier,  for,  although  the  fly  may  not 
have  made  its  appearance,  the  top  of  the  shoot  having 
been  cut  off  or  pinched  becomes  matured  and  too 
hard  for  it  to  extract  sufficient  nutriment  for  its 
existence.  Care  is  necessary  to  gather  the  infested 
tops  and  burn  them  ;  otherwise,  if  thrown  down  the 
Aphis  will  easily  find  its  way  back  to  the  growing 
plants. 

Cabbage  Aphis. 

The  Cabbage  Aphis  may  be  found  in  great  numbers 
clustered  under  the  outer  leaves  and  also  in  the  folds 
of  the  inner  leaves,  and  some  may  be  found  remain¬ 
ing  till  late  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  the  winter. 
They  do  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  by  suck¬ 
ing  the  nutriment  out  of  the  leaves,  causing  deformed 
and  diseased  growth.  Among  many  remedies  none 
seem  to  do  more  good  than  the  garden  hose,  not 
only  in  washing  off  the  insects  but  in  encouraging 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  as  is  well  known  the  Cabbage 
is  dependent  on  a  considerable  supply  of  moisture  for 
its  maintenance. 

_ _ (To  be  continued .) 

*A paper  read  by  Mr.  James  Gibson  at  a  meeting  of  the 

Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
November  28th. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture. 

Wells’  Book  on  the  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  Illustrated  with  many  Photo-reproduc¬ 
tions.  Published  by  W.  Wells,  Earlswood 
Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey.  Price  is. 

Still  another  book  has  been  added  to  the  list  that 
deals  with  the  cultural  requirements  of  the  popular 
“  autumn  queen  of  flowers.”  Mr.  Wells’  object  is  to 
furnish  hints  that  may  be  of  service  to  all  lovers  of 
Chrysanthemums,  whatever  method  of  culture  they 
may  intend  to  pursue.  The  book  is  octavo  size, 
runs  to  seventy-five  pages,  and  is  divided  into 
twenty-nine  short  chapters  each  dealing  with  some 
phase  or  other  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  ordinary  method 
of  growing  blooms  for  exhibition  purposes  ;  and  the 
second  with  the  subject  of  stopping  or  pinching, 
which  constitutes  such  a  stumbling-block  to  many 
beginners,  especially  if  the  writer  indulges  in  the 
technicalities  of  the  subject  to  any  great  extent. 
Having  been  a  practical  grower  for  many  years,  Mr. 
Wells  deals  with  his  subject  in  a  very  practical 
manner,  giving  terse  directions  as  to  the  methods  of 
treatment  step  by  step,  using  so  few  of  the  technical 
terms  employed  by  professional  growers  that  we  think 


amateurs  would  have  very  little  difficulty  in  compre¬ 
hending  all  the  details  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
attention  and  thinking.  We  do  not  intend  to  imply 
that  Chrysanthemums  can  be  grown  to  perfection 
with  a  small  amount  of  attention.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Wells  speaks  of  plants  grown  for  exhibition 
blooms  requiring  to  be  watered  four  times  a  day 
in  summer ;  and  that  those  who  grow  trained 
specimens  must  not  demur  to  putting  in  a  few  extra 
hours  of  overtime  every  night,  if  he  means  to 
succeed. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  "  another  way  of  grow¬ 
ing  exhibition  blooms,  namely  in  6  in.  and  7-in.  pots.” 
The  writer  does  not  call  it  a  new  way  of  growing 
them,  nevertheless  he  thinks  he  “  can  lay  claim  to 
being  the  introducer  of  this  method  of  growing 
large  flowers  in  small  pots.”  The  crux  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  hangs  upon  what  Mr.  Wells  considers  a  large 
bloom.  Nevertheless  we  can  testify  that  his 
exhibits  of  plants  grown  in  32-sized  pots,  bore 
unusually  large  blooms.  Moreover,  we  think  this 
chapter  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  book,  and 
probably  the  most  serviceable  to  amateurs  who  have 
little  convenience  in  the  matter  of  glass  houses, 


and  still  less  in  heating  appliances.  Many  an 
amateur  would  like  to  grow  large  or  exhibition 
blooms,  however  limited  his  accommodation  and 
facilities.  The  leading  advantages  of  this  system  of 
cultivation  are  that  propagation  is  not  necessary 
before  March  ;  that  many  varieties  will  produce 
three  blooms,  each  6  in.  in  diameter  on  plants  15  in. 
to  18  in.  high, .or  one  much  larger  bloom  on  a  plant 
2  ft.  high,  or  thereby  according  to  which  bud  is 
"  taken  ”  ;  that  less  watering  is  needed,  and  the 
blooms  are  less  liable  to  damping  than  those  grown 
in  large  pots  ;  and  that  the  stems  will  be  furnished 
with  foliage  down  to  the  pot.  That  less  watering  is 
necessary  for  small  pots  is  explainable  by  the  fact 
that  the  pots  do  not  get  filled  with  roots  till  August, 
when  the  nights  are  longer,  and  dewfall  more  preva¬ 
lent,  so  that  evaporation  is  relatively  limited  and 
becomes  more  so  as  autumn  approaches.  In  other 
words,  late  struck  plants  are  less  advanced  in  growth 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  yet  the  blooms  are  in 
time  for  the  exhibitions  all  the  same.  It  the  growing 
period  of  Chrysanthemums  could  be  shortened  in 
this  way  without  detriment  to  the  size  of  the 
blooms,  all  concerned  with  their  culture  would  be 
gainers. 

Chrysanthemums  for  decoration  should  also 


please  a  large  number  of  amateurs  and  others  who 
prefer  numerous  flowers  of  moderate  size.  The 
chapter  on  sweet-scented  varieties  is  •'  short  and 
sweet.”  Insect  enemies  and  fungoid  diseases  are 
more  numerous  than  insect  friends.  Amongst  the 
latter  we  should  have  used  the  term  "  alligator  "  as 
an  English  name  for  the  larvae  of  the  lady-bird 
instead  of  "nigger,”  as  the  latter  is  already  applied 
to  the  black  caterpillars  of  the  turnip  sawfly, 
which  is  anything  but  a  friend.  Mr.  Wells  frankly 
confesses  that  he  has  not  been  educated  to  the 
highest  standard,  so  that  we  let  him  down  softly, 
notwithstanding  his  decided  preference  for  demon¬ 
strative  adjective  pronouns  instead  of  the  more 
suitable  personal  pronouns.  The  directions  and 
hints  of  a  practical  man  must  be  the  main  point  of 
a  book  of  this  nature. 

Numerous  lists  of  Chrysanthemums  suitable  for 
different  purposes  or  requiring  certain  treatment  are 
furnished,  and  will  prove  useful.  Illustrations  are 
given  of  plants  in  different  stages  of  growth  ;  and 
the  accompanying  much-reduced  representation  of 
Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche  from  the  same  source  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Wells.  The  plants  were  grown  in 


Chrysanthemum  Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche. 
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6-in.  or  7-in.  pots,  and  the  blooms  we  saw  at  several 
of  the  London  shows  were  8  in.  in  diameter.  It  is 
a  Japanese  reflexed  variety  of  beautiful  form,  and 
of  a  soft  rosy  buff  or  salmon  colour.  A  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it  by  the  N.C.S.,  and  an 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  For  exhibition  it  is 
therefore  of  first-class  value. 

- - 

Gardening  ^iscellany. 


PRUNUS  DAVI DIANA. 

The  open  winter  and  the  mild  climate  of  Devon  is 
responsible  for  the  flowering  of  Abbe  David's  Peach, 
as  early  at  least  as  the  third  week  of  January.  The 
white-flowered  form  (Prunus  davidiana  flore  albo) 
was  sent  us  last  month  by  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  & 
Son,  Exeter.  The  common  Almond  and  the  Peach 
are  amongst  the  earliest  of  trees  to  flower  with  us, 
but  since  the  recent  introduction  of  the  subject 
under  notice,  the  flowering  season  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  enriched  and  extended.  Had  the  winter 
been  like  the  last,  the  flowering  of  this  Peach  would 
have  been  greatly  delayed  ;  but  in  winter  it  may  be 
introduced  to  heat,  and  the  shelter  of  glass 
structures  with  great  advantage  to  the  other  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  house  by  reason  of  the  variety  which  it 
affords.  The  species  came  from  China,  and 
curiously  enough  the  bark  of  the  young  twigs  closely 
resembles  that  of  a  Cherry. 


A  DETERMINED  ROOT. 

Mr.  A.  Pentney,  Worton  Hall  Gardens,  Isleworth, 
sends  us  a  curious  instance  of  what  we  may  describe 
as  a  struggle  between  two  roots,  one  of  which  was 
decidedly  the  aggressor.  Two  plants  of  Chicory 
had  been  growing  side  by  side  with  a  little  space 
between  them.  The  root  of  one,  meeting  with  some 
obstruction  in  the  soil,  turned  at  right  angles  to  the 
perpendicular  line  of  growth  till  it  came  in  contact 
with  its  neighbour  ;  then  as  if  determined  not  to  be 
diverted  from  its  path  a  second  time,  it  grew  right 
through  the  obstructing  root,  and  after  passing  out 
horizontally  at  the  other  side,  again  dipped  down 
perpendicularly.  Both  roots  had  thickened  after 
this  act  of  aggression,  but  the  pierced  root  grew 
best,  and  so  far  tended  to  strangle  the  aggressor 
inside  it  as  to  restrict  the  growth  of  the  same. 


ASTER  AMELLUS. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  Starworts  we  have,  and 
one  of  the  most  useful  for  massing  in  beds, being  of  free- 
branching  habit,  about  2  ft.  in  height,  and  literally 
smothered  with  its  lovely  purplish-blue  flowers, 
which  are  of  good  size,  and  most  useful  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Where  a  large  supply  of  cut  flowers  in  the  late 
autumn  is  a  necessity,  this  comes  as  a  great  boon. 
Its  colour  is  generally  admired,  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  pretty  well  distributed  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  speaks  volumes  for  its  popularity. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  sorts  of 
Asters  equally  as  popular.  Coming  into  flower  at  a 
time  when  flowers  are  getting  scarce,  and  standing  so 
fresh  and  long  in  a  cut  state,  render  them  valuable 
acquisitions  to  any  garden. — Coila. 

- - 

EILEY  DEfl^E 

By  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths, 

(All  rights  reserved.) 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Susan. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  that  Lord 
Bewdley  returned  to  the  Manor,  having  completed 
his  business  in  town  rather  sooner  than  he  antici¬ 
pated.  Meeting  Susan  on  the  stairs  he  asked  her 
where  Miss  Deane  was. 

“  She's  gone,  if  you  please,  my  lord,"  replied 
Susan,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

“Gone!"  he  ejaculated,  turning  pale.  “What 
do  you  mean  ?  Where  has  she  gone  to  ?  ” 

"  To  London,  my  lord.  Her  ladyship  sent  her 
away  all  of  a  sudden  like  ;  said  she  wouldn’t  keep 
her  another  day.  She  hardly  gave  her  time  to  pack 
her  things,  just  as  if  she  had  done  something 


wicked  ;  but  she  hadn’t,  my  lord.  She  was  the 
kindest  and  best  young  lady  that  ever  lived,  that  she 

was." 

“  So  she  was,  Susan,"  he  replied  soothingly, 
seeing  the  girl’s  agitation.  “  So  she  was,  and  she 
shall  come  back  to  the  Manor.  Now  tell  me,  what 
is  her  address  in  London  ;  I  suppose  she  gave  it  to 
you  ?  ’’ 

“  No,  my  lord,  she  didn’t.  You  see  she  didn’t  know, 
poor  dear,  where  she  would  find  rooms  till  she  got 
there  to  look  about.  She's  a-going  to  write  to  me, 
my  lord,  when  she  do  know  where  she’s  a-going  to 
live;  she  promised  to,  honour  bright.  And  she  took 
my  young  man's  photo"  (looking  down  bashfully). 
She’s  a-going  to  send  him  back  to  me  made  into  a 
picture." 

"That  is  very  good  of  her,"  Lord  Bewdley  said 
kindly.  After  a  slight  pause  he  asked  :  “  Did — did 

Miss  Deane  leave  any  message  for  me,  Susan  ?  ” 

*’  No,  my  lord,”  replied  Susan,  with  a  look  of 
surprise.  “  No  ;  she  never  said  nothing  about  you 
but  she  was  dreadful  sorry  to  leave  Carlo.  She 
took  a  lock  of  his  hair  and  kissed  him  on  the  back 
of  his  rough  head  ;  and  I  think  she  was  a-crying, 
but  I  ain't  sure." 

“  Did  Miss  Deane  say  when  she  would  write, 
Susan  ?  ” 

"Yes,  my  lord.  Miss  Eiley  said  as  how  she 
would  write  to  me  to-night  afore  she  unpacked  her 
box  ;  and  she  said  as  how  I  should  have  Jim’s  picture 
in  a  fortnight  for  sure." 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  keep  a  secret,  Susan  ?  ” 

"  Ob,  my  lord,”  cried  Susan  in  an  aggrieved  voice. 
“You  know  as  how  I  can.  Didn’t  I  keep  your 
secret  from  Miss  Eiley,  about  your  paying  of  her 
rent  to  Mrs.  Wilson  :  but  it  was  awful  hard  ;  she 
asked  me  such  a  heap  of  questions  that  at  last  I  had 
to  stuff  my  handkerchief  in  my  mouth  and  rush  out 
of  the  room  for  fear  I  should  be  a-letting  of  it  out." 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course  ;  I  ought  to  have  remem¬ 
bered,"  said  Lord  Bewdley.  "  Now,  I  am  going  to 
trust  you  with  another  secret ;  a  much  more  im¬ 
portant  one  this  time." 

Susan’s  eyes  grew  very  wide  open  as  she  said 
in  surprise  :  "  Lor',  my  lord,  do  Miss  Eiley  owe  a 

bigger  bill  than  Mrs.  Wilson’s  was  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,"  replied  Lord  Bewdley  smiling.  “  It 
is  a  different  secret  this  time  ;  one  that  I  particu¬ 
larly  do  not  wish  Lady  Bewdley  or  Hortense  to  know 
anything  about  at  present." 

"  Hortense  ain’t  at  the  Manor  now,"  said  Susan. 
“  Her  ladyship  have  give  her  a  holiday." 

Lord  Bewdley  frowned  and  looked  thoughtful  for 
a  moment ;  then,  his  brow  clearing,  he  glanced 
round,  and  lowering  his  voice,  whispered  ;  “  Susan, 

I  want  to  marry  Miss  Eiley.” 

Susan’s  eyes  grew  bigger  than  ever.  "  Oh,  that 
is  a  fine  secret,"  she  cried,  excitedly.  "Prime! 
But  why  did  you  let  her  go  away,  my  lord,  if  you 
was  a- keeping  company  with  her  ?  " 

Lord  Bewdley  could  not  forbear  a  smile  as  he 
replied,  “  That  is  just  the  point,  Susan.  I  was  not 
keeping  company  with  Miss  Eiley.  I  am  very  much 
in  love  with  her,  and  want  to  marry  her  and  make 
her  the  mistress  of  Bewdley  Manor ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  telling  her  so.” 

“  Then  Miss  Eiley  don't  know  nothing  about 
it  ?  ’’  asked  Susan,  immensely  interested. 

"No,  Susan.  I  think  she  knows  that  I  like  her 
very  much,  but  that  is  all.  Now  I  want  you  to  let 
me  know  directly  she  writes  to  you.  Will  you 
promise  me  ?  ” 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lord,  that  I  will  !  The  letter  will 
come  to-morrow,  of  course,  and  I’ll  let  you  read  it. 
You  can  trust  me  not  to  say  anything  about  it,  my 
lord.  It's  a  lovely  secret — the  other  was  nothing 
to  it." 

But  the  morrow  brought  no  news  of  Eiley  Deane. 
The  days  turned  to  weeks,  the  weeks  to  months, 
and  still  the  longed-for  letter  came  not.  Lord 
Bewdley  made  every  inquiry  :  he  left  no  stone  un¬ 
turned.  He  went  to  Mrs.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
and  even  to  old  Dr.  Curum :  none  of  whom  had 
seen  or  heard  anything  of  the  young  artist.  He  then 
went  up  to  London  and  put  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  his  solicitor.  This  proved  equally  unsuccessful. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  months  he  gave  up  the  search 
in  despair  and  went  abroad,  leaving  a  permanent 
address  with  Susan,  who  promised  faithfully  to  write 
at  once  if  she  should  obtain  any  news,  however 
slight,  of  E'ley  Deane. 

(To  be  continued.) 


onescions  add  sdsojers 

*»*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  pa:  agraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Furnace  that  has  no  Draught. — A.  Davidson: 
The  fact  that  the  flue  passes  under  the  doorway  has 
no  doubt  much  to  do  with  the  difficulties  in  starting 
the  fire,  especially  in  cold  weather  when  the  air  is 
heavy  and  damp.  This  can  be  overcome  in  a  great 
measure  by  putting  a  good  handful  of  straw,  wood- 
shavings  or  even  paper  into  the  furnace  when  light¬ 
ing  the  fire.  This  will  help  greatly  to  dispel  the  cold 
air  and  cause  a  draught  immediately ;  and  when 
once  well-lighted,  the  fire  will  then  burn  brightly 
unless  there  is  a  stoppage  somewhere  in  the  flue. 

Sparrows  or  Snails. — G.  West ;  We  have  little 
doubt  that  sparrows  are  the  cause  of  the  mischief  at 
present  rather  than  slugs  which  are  more  active 
when  the  temperature  is  higher.  The  sparrows 
often  take  to  eating  the  leaves  of  Carnations  in  winter 
and  early  spring  when  food  is  scarce.  Stick  in  some 
pegs  in  the  ground  amongst  and  around  the  plants, 
then  stretch  some  black  cotton  thread  from  peg  to  peg 
and  about  3  in.  from  the  ground.  We  have  found 
this  to  be  very  effectual. 

Boiler  for  Heating  Greenhouse.— Would  any 
of  your  readers  kindly  state  which  they  consider  at 
once  the  most  reliable,  economical  and  the  best  all 
round  boiler  for  heating  a  greenhouse  and  dwelling 
up  to  500  ft.  of  4-in.  piping,  from  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  ? — Francis  G.  E.  Bonnett. 

Coleus  Losing  Leaves. — T.  E.  S. :  Unless  by 
any  means  smoke  or  sulphur  should  have  got  into 
the  house  a  low  temperature  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
plants  losing  their  leaves.  They  are  naturally  ever¬ 
green,  and  require  a  temperature  of  6o°  or  thereby 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  although  we  have 
seen  them  keep  fairly  well  in  a  temperature  of  50°. 
A  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  stove  should  suit  them 
best. 

Mice  and  Peas. — W.  G.  :  A  good  plan  is  to  roll 
seeds  of  the  early  sowings  of  Peas  in  red  lead. 
Some  of  them  will  be  carried  away,  even  under  those 
conditions,  but  the  evil  will  be  checked  considerably. 
Traps  baited  with  roasted  cheese  should  be  set  about 
the  ends  of  the  lines  or  in  the  direction  from  whence 
you  expect  the  mice  to  come.  A  fine  meshed  piece 
of  wire  netting  placed  over  the  lines  would  probably 
be  effective  till  the  seeds  germinate,  after  which  the 
mice  will  not  trouble  them. 

Names  of  Fruits. — C.H.  :  1,  Mere  de  Menage; 
2,  not  known. — J  L.  .  1,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin;  2, 
Minchall  Crab;  3,  Forge  ;  4,  Claygate  Pearmain  ; 
5,  not  known;  6,  Golden  Winter  Permain.  The 
Pear  is  a  wilding. — W.  Tolling  :  1,  Blenheim 

Orange ;  2,  4,  and  5  not  recognised ;  3,  Ribston 
Pippin  ;  6,  Cox's  Pomona.  Your  Apples  were  out 
of  season  and  much  bruised,  so  that  we  cannot  name 
them  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Names  of  Plants. — C.:  1,  Gaultheria  procumbens; 
2,  Berberis  Wallichii  ;  3,  Chimonanthus  fragrans 
grandiflorus  ;  4,  Jasminum  nudiflorum. — T.  B. :  1, 
Laelia  anceps  ;  2,  Cattleya  percivaliana  var. ;  3, 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei.— L.  H.  Catto  :  1,  Freesia 
refracta  alba  ;  2,  Narcissus  Tazetta  Paper  White. 

Communications  Received. — BeDj.  Lockwood. — 
Omega. — Dobbie  &  Company. —  W.  Holmes. — - 
Perthshire.— John  Davidson. — W  and  R.  Chambers, 
Limited. — Sutton  &  Sons. — W.  G. — A.  J. — T.  M. — 
G.  T. — W.  Fry. — G.  Davidson.- — M. — Rob — B.  C. — 
A.  B. 

- - — 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — Webb's 
Annual  Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds,  Manures,  &c. 

Edmund  Mauthner,  Budapest.  —  Millenium 
Haupkatalog  and  Seed  List. 

Native  Guano  Company,  Limited,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  E  C. — Catalogue 
of  Testimonials.  * 

Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester. — Catalogue  of 
Seeds. 

John  Turner,  North  Street,  Wetherby,  Yorks. — 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Farm  Seeds  ; 
also  Select  List  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias. 
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The  Amateur  Orchid  Grower's  Guide  Book.  By  H.  A. 
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W.  COOPER,  LTD., 

755,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


TO  CLEAR ! 

Sale  by 


TO  CLEAR ! 

Tender. 


To  facilitate  important  developments  in  their  works,  W.  COOPER,  LTD.,  have  decided  to  clear  at  once  the 
remaining  portion  of  last  year's  stock.  The  following  Conditions  of  Sale  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  — 

1  —All  Tenders  are  to  be  sent  in  by  February  12th,  in  sealed  envelopes,  marked  “TENDER  " 

2  — The  highest  offer  will  be  accepted,  and  the  tenderer  will  at  once  be  informed. 

3. — All  lots  are  to  be  paid  for  within  three  days  of  acceptance  of  Tender,  when  the  goods  will  be  at  once 
carefully  packed  on  rail. 


“Amateur”  Span-Roof  and  Lean-to 
Greenhouses. 


Tenant’s  Fixtures.  EVERYTHING  COMPLETE. 


Span-roof. 


Span-roof  Forcing’  House. 


Lot. 

96  to  101 
10-2  to  105 
106  to  114 
115  to  117 
118  to  123 
124  to  128 
129  to  134 
135  to  137 
138  to  142 

143  to  145 
146  to  147 
148  to  150 
151  to  152 
153  to  154 
155  to  156 
157  to  158 

159 

160 


Span-roof. 

20  ft  by  9  ft  ... 

20  ft  by  12  ft  ... 

20  ft  by  14  ft  ... 

40  ft  by  9  ft 
40  ft  by  12  ft 
40  ft  by  14  ft  ... 

100  ft  by  9  ft  ... 

100  ft  by  12  ft  ... 

100  ft  by  14  ft  ... 

Lean-to. 

20  ft  by  9  ft  ... 

20  ft  by  12  ft  ... 

20  ft  by  14  ft 
40  ft  by  9  ft  ... 

40  ft  by  12  ft 
40  ft  by  14  ft 
100  ft  by  9  ft  ... 

100  ft  by  12  ft  ... 

100  ft  by  14  ft  ... 

Ventilating  boxes  for  Side  Walls 


40  0  0 
47  0  0 
0  4  9 


Usual  Price. 


Usual  Price. 
£9  0  0 
11  0  0 
14  10  0 
17  0  0 
21  0  0 
25  0  0 
40  0  0 
48  0  0 


Garden  Hand  Frames. 

These  Frames  will  be  found  to  be  very  useful  for  pro¬ 
tecting  plants,  seeds,  slips,  and  cuttings  during  the  spring, 
which,  if  left  uncovered,  would  probably  fall  victims  to 
theextreme  cold  so  prevalent  in  this  country  during  that 

season. 

Zinc  open  tops,  with  glass  cut  to  sizes  and  zinc  clips 
for  glazing  same. 

Usual  Price. 

Lot.  p.  d. 


161  to  169 

...  12  in.  by  12  in.  ... 

...  7  6  eac 

170  to  175 

...  14  in.  by  14  in.  ... 

8  6  „ 

176  to  181 

...  16  in.  by  16  in.  ... 

9  0  „ 

182  to  191 

...  18  in.  by  18  in.  ... 

...  10  0  „ 

192  to  203  ... 

...  20  in.  by  20  in.  ... 

...  11  0  „ 

204  to  215 

...  22  in.  by  22  in.  ... 

...  12  0  „ 

216  to  221 

...  24  in.  by  24  in.  ... 

...  13  6  „ 

/r£C0P6R  S  BATSN. 

Lot. 

222  to  231 
232  to  239 
240  to  247 
248  to  251 
252  to  259 
260  to  263 


Cooper’s 

Hygienic  Heater. 

Burning  Paraffin  or  Gas  without  smoke 
or  smell. 

These  Heaters  are  constructed  as  a 
means  of  Heating  by  Hot  Air  without  the 
use  of  hot  water  or  fires.  Usual  Price. 

£  s.  d. 

10  0 


Melon  and  Cucumber  Frames. 


No.  0 
No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  5 


1  10 

2  5 

3  5 

3  10 

4  0 


The  Amateur  Forcing  House. 


Lot 

356  to  371—1 1 
372  to  386—2 
387  to  394—1 
395  to  397—2 
398  to  399—3 


Lot. 

Long. 

Wide. 

Packed  on 

rail. 

1  to  5 

7  ft 

5  ft 

£2  16 

0 

6  to  8 

8  ft 

5  ft 

3  10 

0 

9  to  10 

9  ft 

6  ft 

4 

0 

0 

11  to  14 

...  10  ft 

7  ft 

5 

0 

0 

15  to  25 

...  12  ft 

8  ft 

...  6 

0 

0 

26  to  32 

...  15  ft 

...  10  ft 

8  10 

0 

33  to  36 

...  20  ft 

...  10  ft 

12 

0 

0 

37  to  42 

...  25  ft 

...  10  ft 

17 

0 

0 

43  to  45 

.  ...  50  ft 

...  10  ft 

30 

0 

0 

46  to  49 

...  100  ft 

...  10  ft 

50 

0 

0 

50  to  55 

...  30  ft 

...  10  ft 

20 

0 

0 

Lean-to. 

56  to  64 

7  ft 

5  ft 

2 

8 

0 

65  to  67 

9  ft 

6  ft 

3 

10 

0 

68  to  76 

...  12  ft 

8  ft 

5 

10 

0 

77  to  81 

...  15  ft 

...  10  ft 

8 

0 

0 

82  to  86 

...  20  ft 

...  10  ft 

11  10 

0 

87  to  91 

...  25  ft 

...  10  ft 

16  10 

0 

92  to  95 

...  50  ft 

...  10  ft 

28 

0 

0 

,  4  ft.  bv3ft. 

Usual  Price 
i’O  18  0 

6  ft. 

,  4  ft. 

1  1: 

0 

6  f  Is.  „  4  ft. 

1  10  0 

S  ft. 

,  ft. 

2  14  0 

12  ft. 

,  6  ft. 

3  1 

0 

Garden  Lig’hts. 


TENANT’S  FIXTURES  (Span-roof). 

COMPLETE. 


EVERYTHING 


Frame-work  made  of 
2  in.  by  2  in.  stiles,  and 
properly  rabbeted  for 
the  glass,  with  good  2  in. 
sash  bars.  The  Glazed 


Lights  are 
bedded  in 
putty. 


nailed  and 
good  oiled 


Lot. 

Length. 

Width. 

Usual  Price. 

264  to  265 

7  ft 

5  ft  ... 

£2  10  0 

266  to  268 

8  ft 

5  ft  ... 

3  0  0 

269  to  270 

9  ft 

6  ft  ... 

3  10  0 

271  to  275 

10  ft 

7  ft  .. 

...  -  4  10  0 

276  to  277 

12  ft 

8  ft  ... 

5  10  0 

278  to  281 

15  ft 

10  ft  ... 

7  15  0 

282  to  283 

20ft 

10  ft  ... 

10  15  0 

284  to  287 

25  ft 

10  ft  ... 

15  5  0 

288  to  294 

50  ft 

10  ft  ... 

27  0  0 

295  to  299 

...  100  ft 

10  ft  ... 

45  0  0 

Lot. 

400  to  421- 
422  to  433- 


Span-Roof  Villa  Conservatories. 


3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  Painted  and  Glazed 

4  ft.  by  3  ft.,  Painted  and  Glazed 

with  21  oz .  . 

434  to  499—6  It.  by  3  ft.  8J  in..  Painted  and 

Glazed  with  2 1  oz . 

500  to  517— 6  ft.  by  4  ft,  Painted  and  Glazed 

with  21  oz . 

Good  Sound  Lights.  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  9  in.. 
Glazed  21  oz.;  nearly  new  stiles, 

2k  in.  by  1J  in . 

9  Unglazed  Lights:  4, 7  ft.  bv  4  ft. ; 

2,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  10  in.;  2,  4  ft.  10  in. 
by  2  ft. 10 in.;  1,  4  ft.  4  in.  by  3  ft.  4  in. 
8  Glazed  Lights :  2,  4  ft.  4  in.  by  3  ft. 

4  in.;  1,  5  ft.  2  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.;  2, 

5  ft.  by  4  ft.;  3,  3  ft.  by  2  ft . 

531  to  537— Unglazed  Lights,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  84  in.; 

stiles,  2  in.  by  2  in . 


Usual  Price, 
s.  d. 

5  0 


10 


518  to  529- 


—  530— 


10  6 


10  6 


45  0 


60  0 


4  0 


0 

0 

Lot 

Long. 

Wide. 

300  to  307 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

10 

0 

308  to  317 

...  12  ft. 

8  ft. 

in 

0 

318  to  324 

...  15  ft. 

8  ft. 

10 

0 

325  to  328 

...  20  ft. 

9  ft. 

0 

0 

329  to  334 

...  25  ft. 

9  ft. 

0 

0 

335 

...  00  ft. 

9  ft. 

10 

0 

21  oz.  for  roof  5  per  cent. 

Usual  Price. 
Packed  on  rail. 
£7  10  0 
10  0  0 
12  0  0 
16  16  0 
21  0  0 
40  0  0 


The  “Rapid”  Propagator 


“Invincible”  Hot  Water  Apparatus. 

Most  Efficient  and  Cheapest  in  Existence. 

Lot  538  to  552. 

R;  quires  no  sunk  stoke- 
hol-  and  no  brick  setting. 
Will  list  all  night  with¬ 
out  attention.  Will  burn 
bouse  cinders ;  therefore 
costs  next  to  nothing  for 
fuel.  Anyone  can  fix  it. 
A  child  can  stoke  it. 
= Success  guaranteed.  No. 
1  boilers  only,  capable 
of  heating  75  ft.  4  in¬ 
piping.  Usual  price,  55s. 
Estimates  for  Complete  Apparatus  Free  on  Application. 


Span-Roof  Poultry  Houses. 


The  only  perfect  Propagator  for  rail  ing  plants  from  seeds, 
si  ps  or  cuttings. 

Lot.  Usual  price. 

336  to  345  ...  1  ft.  8  in.  by  1  ft.  Gin.  ...  £1  5  0 

346  to  349  ...  2  ft.  6  in.  bv  1  ft.  10  in.  ...  1  10  0 

350  to  355  ...  4  ft.  by  2  ft.  ...  3  0  0 


Made  hi  sections  complete, 
with  door  inside  and  window 
at  end,  a  flap  at  back  for  access 
to  nest  boxes,  a  raised  floor 
about  2  ft.  from  ground  so  as 
to  form  dry  run  underneath ; 
nest,  perch,  ladder,  Ac.;  painted 
one  coat  outside. 

He  gbt  Usual 
of  Ridge.  Price. 

Ft.  £  e- 

6  ...  1  10 

6  ...  1  13 

6  ...  1  18 

64  ...  2  5 

7'  ...  3  0 


CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street ,  Birmingham. 

No  Nurseryman  will  serve  you  better  in  Quality ,  Quantity, or  Price 

SWEET  PEAS 

A  SPECIALITY. 

ECKFORD’S  and  other  choice  varieties  at  a  third 
or  a  fourth  usual  prices. 

Nothing  gives  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  small  a  cost  or  so 
little  trouble.  To  get  best  results  SOW  IN  JANUARY  and 
FEBRUARY,  as  directions  sent  with  each  Collection. 

SPECIAL  VERY  CHEAP  OFFER. 

Collection  No.  1. — 10  Really  Good  Varieties. 

30  Seeds  of  each  variety,  in  separate  packets,  Is.  3d. 
Collection  No.  2.— 10  Very  Choice  Varieties. 

30  Seeds  of  each  Variety,  in  separate  packets,  Is.  6d. 

For  names  and  colours,  see  Gardening  Illustrated. 

Special  Price  for  the  Two  Collections,  2s.  6d.,  Post  Free 

THE  FOUR  BEST  CUCUMBERS 

Each  Packet  contains  io  Seeds. 

Lockie’s  Perfection,  Rollison’s  Selected  Telegraph,  Covent 
Garden  Favourite,  and  Tender  and  True,  6d.  each  ;  postage 
id  each  extra ;  or  the  Collection,  2S.,  post  free. 

THE  FIVE  BEST  TOMATOS 

In  cultivation,  often  sold  under  other  names  to  get  fancy 
prices.  Each  packet  contains  nearly  200  Seeds.  Perfection, 
3d. ;  Ham  Green  Favourite,  3d. ;  Roseleigh  Gem,  3d.,  a  grand 
new  selection,  large  smooth;  Challenger,  3d. ;  Golden  Perfec¬ 
tion,  3d. ;  Collection,  is.  3d.,  post  free.  If  ordered  separately, 
postage  id.  each  extra. 

Last  year  I  sold  about  5,000  packets  of  each,  and  they  gave 
universal  satisfaction,  one  grower  getting  over  2,000  lbs.  weight 
of  Tomatos  from  twc  threepenny  packets. 


MR.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM'S  LISTS 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most 
Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  &  BULBS  WORTH  GROWING 

Being  the  selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs  in  the  kingdom.  They  also  contain  very  useful 
cultural  instructions. 

Mr.  SYDENHAM'S  Bulbs  and  Seeds  were  represented  and 
gained  First  Prizes  at  London,  Birmingham,  Preston,  Nevv- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Shrewsbury,  Edinburgh,  &c.,&c.,in  1892,1893, 
1894, 1895.  FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
Please  mention  this  Paper. 

NOW  READY. 

tHARPE’S 

ANNUAL 

GARDEN  SEED 

CATALOGUE. 

Post  Free  on  application  to 

CHARLES  SHARPE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Seed  Farmers  &  Merchants,  SLEAFORD. 


FOR  PLEA  SURE  AND  PROFIT 


Mm 

>  NOTHING  SO  PROFITABLE 
ill  AND  EASY  TO  GROW. 

■W  Acres  of  Saleable  Trees 


THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

Lists  Free . 


HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
Carriage  Free,  for  cash  with  order. 
8s«  perdoz.,  60 S#  per  100. 

A  ll  other  Nursery  Stocfc 
carriage  forward- 

in  POTS  From  15/*  a  do z. 

Ornamental  Trees,  91  Acres. 

Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis  (80,000)  from  15/* 
per  doz. 

N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

CENERAL  CATAL0CUE 

(Over  170  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock, 
artistically  produced,  containing 
some  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  tull  of  valuable  information, 
___  free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for  postage  ^ 

RICHARD  SMITH  &C°  Worcester 


SENSATION 


TOMATO. 

This  choice  Tomato  is  very  robust  in  habit  ot  growth,  and 
the  plants  are  exceedingly  prolific,  setting  their  fruit  at  every 
joint.  It  is  flattish-round  in  shape,  perfectly  smooth,  of  rich 
deep-red  colour,  and  the  most  delicious  flavour;  and  being 
large  and  handsome,  it  is  of  great  value  for  the  exhibition 
table. 

Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  Packet,  post  free. 


Webbs’  Spring;  Catalogue,  beautifully  illustrated,  post 
free,  Is.  Cratis  to  Customers. 


WEBB  &  SONS, 

Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 


DANIELS  BRO 


s' 


CARRIAGE  FREE. 


SEVEN  PINTS  PEAS  for  succession,  and 


1  pint 
1  pint 
1  pint 
1  pkt. 
1  pkt. 

1  pkt. 
2pkts. 

2  pkts. 
r  pkt. 


r  pkt 

1  pkt. 
4  ozs. 

2  pkts. 

1  pkt. 
r  pkt. 


Broad  Beans. 

French  Beans. 

Runner  Beans. 

Beet,  dark  red. 
Borecole,  curled. 
Brussels  Sprouts. 
Broccoli,  early  and  late. 
Cabbage,  best  sorts. 
Savoy,  dwarf  Drum¬ 
head. 

Carrot,  Intermediate, 
&c. 

Cauliflower,  Giant. 
Celery,  best  sorts. 
Cress,  plain. 

Cucumber,  frame  and 
ridge. 

Endive,  moss  curled. 
Gourd  or  Pumpkin. 


1  pkt.  Leek,  Ayton  Castle. 
2pkts.  Lettuce,  Cos  and  Cab¬ 
bage. 

3  czs.  Mustard,  white. 

1  pkt.  Melon,  choice. 

2  ozs.  Onion,  White  Spanish, 

&c. 

1  pkt.  Parsley,  fine  curled. 

1  oz.  Parsnip,  hollow- 

crowned. 

2  ozs.  Radish,  long  and  tur¬ 

nip. 

2  ozs.  Spinach. 

2  ozs.  Turnip,  Snowball,  &c. 

1  pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow. 

3  pkts.  Herbs,  Sweet  and  Pot. 
2pkts.  Tomato,  Scarlet  Per¬ 
fection,  &c. 


OTHER  COLLECTIONS  OF 

Choice  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds. 

All  the  best  kinds  for  succession  to  ensure 
A  YEARS  SUPPLY  OF  V£CETABLES, 

63/  ,  42/-,  31/6,  21/-,  7/6,  5/-,  2  9.  Carriage  Free. 
“I  had  your  12/6  Box  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds  in  the 
Spring,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  everything  in  the  Collection 
has  proved  a  complete  success.” — Mr.  George  J.  Smith, 
Lithepland  Park. 


DANIELS  BROS., 

Seed  Growers  &  Nurserymen, 

NORWICH. 


H 


ARDY  BORDER  &  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  &c.—  FORBES’  NEW  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896,  146  pages,  gives  all 
particulars,  including  COLOUR,  HEIGHT,  SEASON  of 
FLOWERING,  &c.,  &c.,  of  thousands  of  these  marvellously 
varied  and  highly-popular  flowers,  free  on  application. — JOHN 
FORBES,  Hawick,  Scotland. 


Our  12s.  6d.  Collection 

Of  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds  contains  the  following  liberal 
assortment,  all  guaranteed  of  finest  stocks  and  best  growing 
quality.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  to  any  address  in  the 
British  Isles  on  receipt  of  cheque  or  P.O.O. ; — 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

Kentish  Own  Grown  Perfect  Golden  Seeds,  the 
most  popular  in  the  world. 

Address  for  Catalogues, 

SEED  GROWERS,  SWANLEY. 

NOW  READY. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Album, 

Containing  36  Illustrations  of  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  from 
Photographs.  The  whole  of  the  Horticultural  Press  and  a 
large  number  of  the  best  growers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
recognise  the  value  of  this  work  and  have  written  strongly  in 
its  favour.  An  invaluable  aid  to  select  new  varieties,  and  a 
pleasing  volume  for  the  drawing  room  table.  All  should 
have  a  copy.  Post  free,  2/6. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S  E 


LINCOLN  SEEDS. 

]  Grown  in  the  driest  climate  in  England. 

EXTRA  PEAS  SELECTED. 

Perfect  Germination  Catalogue  Free. 

]  PENNELL  &  SONS,  o£k  LINCOLN 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  389. 


if  lie  diiirileijiijij 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  FEB.  1 5th,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  February  17th. — Sale  of  Roses,  Begonias,  and  hardy 
perennials,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Tuesday,  February  18th. — Sale  of  Roses  and  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  February  19th. — Sale  of  Liliums,  Gladioli,  and 
Palms,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Thursday,  February  20th. — Sales  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  Liliums, Setc.,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  February  2ist.- — Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  at  Anderton's  Hotel. 

Sales  of  miscellaneous  hardy  plants,  imported  and 
established  Orchids,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


/SHE  GARDEN  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  HOUSE. - 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Applied  Arts  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  4th  inst., 
at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  a  paper  on  this  subject  was  read 
by  Mr.  F.  Inigo  Thomas.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides. 
Mr.  Thomas  said  that,  as  a  nation,  we  were 
beginning  once  more  to  realise  the  charm 
of  a  formal  garden.  For  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  subject  in  ^England  he 
said  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  further  back 
than  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Up  tiHthen 
the  monasteries  had  been  the  chief  homes 
of  cultured  retirement.  The  mansion  and 
its  adjuncts  were  the  chief  features  upon 
which  Mr.  Thomas  dwelt.  A  house  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  was  approached  through 
an  avenue  of  trees,  and  one  or  more  courts, 
out  of  which  rose  a  stately  mass  of  buildings 
festooned  with  a  wealth  of  climbing  Roses, 
and  there  would  be  splashes  of  sunlight  and 
colour  from  the  garden  courts  beyond.  The 
origin  of  the  word  garden,  we  may  say,  was 
yard  ;  and  this  description  of  an  Elizabethan 
mansion  confirms  the  view,  for  the  gardens 
and  orchards  then  were  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  house  and  enclosed  with  high 
walls.  The  pleasure  grounds  of  those  days 
were  characterised  by  a  system  of  enclosure 
and  sub-division,  and,  when  that  style  was 
abandoned,  the  speaker  contended  that 
“  the  main  charm  of  the  old  English  garden 
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vanished."  Forest  trees  were  not  allowed 
inside  the  walls,  but  were  confined  to  the 
grove  beyond. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Thomas  that  the 
clipping  of  trees  and  shrubs  into  the  form 
of  cubes,  obelisks,  and  every  other  imagin¬ 
able  shape  was  greatly  overdone.  The 
flower  garden  with  its  geometrical  beds, 
formal  edgings  of  box  and  its  fountains,  the 
bowling  green,  the  orchard  and  the  grove  or 
wilderness,  were  some  of  the  chief  divisions 
of  the  garden,  so  that  we  are  not  surprised 
that  Bacon,  as  well  as  others,  railed  at  all 
this  formality  with  its  frivolous  and  meaning¬ 
less  intricacies  and  unnatural  designs. 
Every  garden  was  further  divided  by  a 
network  of  hedges  and  alleys  with  their 
stoney  and  vegetable  appendages.  By-and- 
bye  large  sheets  of  water  and  canals  of 
Dutch  origin,  because  copied  from  the  Fen 
country,  were  included  in  the  dressed 
grounds. 

All  this  was  changed  when  Kent  and 
“  Capability  ”  Brown  came  upon  the  scene. 
Mr.  Thomas  describes  them  as  mowing 
down  avenues  and  destroying  “  every 
vestige  of  dignity  under  the  pretext  of  help¬ 
ing  Nature,”  while  forgetting  to  make  a 
garden.  “  The  finest  corrective  to  insanity 
of  this  kind,”  the  lecturer  continued,  “  was 
a  knowledge  of  what  great  architects  had 
done  in  the  past.”  He  deprecated  the 
labours  of  all  the  landscape  gardeners  from 
Humphrey  Repton  to  the  present  time.  His 
assumption  was  that  the  prevailing  idea  at 
present  is  that  Nature  can  have  no  place  in 
a  formal  garden  ;  but  with  this  he  strongly 
disagrees.  With  few  exceptions,  according 
to  Mr.  Thomas,  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
has  only  seen  wildernesses  pass  for  gardens. 
The  idea  that  all  formal  gardens  were 
copied  from  Dutch  or  Italian  sources  he 
repudiates. 

While  not  denying  that  Italy  supplied  us 
with  ideas,  both  with  regard  to  architectural 
design  and  the  formation  of  gardens,  Mr. 
Thomas  considered  that  those  which  arose 
in  this  country  during  Tudor  times  were  so 
English  in  feeling  that  they  were  termed 
Elizabethan  by  way  of  distinction.  We 
think  that  this  was  bound  to  follow  of  a 
necessity,  owing  to  the  geographical, 
climatal,  and  racial  differences,  but  after 
all,  such  designs  were  merely  modifications 
of  the  original  copies.  The  Italian  gardens 
were  characterised  by  the  boldness  of  the 
terracing,  the  magnitude  of  the  stonework, 
and  the  lack  of  the  broad  expanses  of  green 
sward  for  which  the  gardens  in  this  country 
are  celebrated  all  over  the  world.  We  have 
no  desire  to  see  the  green  lawns  curtailed, 
but  rather  that  they  should  be  widened. 
We  prefer  to  adopt  Bacon’s  view,  who 
said,  “  God  Almightie  first  planted  a  garden, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures.  It  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to 
the  spirits  of  man  ;  without  which,  build¬ 
ings  and  palaces  are  but  grosse  handy-works 
and  a  man  shall  ever  see  that  when  ages 
grow  to  civility  and  elegancie,  men  come  to 
build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely  ; 
as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection,” 
By  all  means  let  us  have  stately  homes  in 
which  the  breath  of  life  is  infused,  and  let 
the  grass  come  within  view  of  the  windows, 
but  plant  plenty  of  trees  at  a  respectable 
distance  so  that  we  may  have  air  and  sun¬ 
shine. 

- — - 

Mr.  S.  Johnstone,  late  gardener  to  T.  Laidlaw, 
Esq.,  Sillerbithall,  Hawick,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  Kirkley,  Mallery  Hall, 
Leicester. 

Mr.  John  Page,  for  a  long  period  of  years  head 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Monteviot, 
Jedburgh,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
Mount  Vernon  Cemetery,  Liberton,  Edinburgh. 


Mr.  Hugh  Peacock  succeeds  Mr.  Swanston  as 
gardener  to  G.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Kilmeny,  Hawick. 

Mr.  A.  Outram,  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Read¬ 
ing,  goes  off  on  the  15th  inst.  by  the  ss.  Campania,  on 
a  business  trip  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  John  Swanston,  Kilmeny,  Hawick,  succeeds 
Mr.  Johnstone  at  Sillerbithall  as  gardener  to  Thos 
Laidlaw,  Esq. 

Mr.  G  Pul  linger  (of  Isenhurst)  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Monk  Britton, 
Coneyboro'  Park,  Cooksbridge,  Lewes,  Sussex. 

Kew  Guild. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Kew  Guild  will  be  held  in  the  Gymnasium,  near  Kew 
Gardens  Railway  Station,  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  27th,  at  half-past  seven. 

The  black  spot  of  Orchids  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
drops  of  water  upon  the  leaves  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  particularly  low,  and  there  is  a  superabun¬ 
dance  of  moisture  in  the  air  of  the  house  and  at  the 
roots  of  the  plants. 

The  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Act,  1880,  has  been 
put  into  force  by  the  Home  Secretary,  in  the 
Kesteven  district,  Lincolnshire,  to  protect  such 
birds  as  the  merlin,  hobby,  kestrel,  common  buzzard, 
honey  buzzard,  sand  martin,  house  martin,  swallow, 
swift,  and  wryneck.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  destroy 
or  take  the  eggs  of  certain  other  birds. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Proudlock,  who  has  been  curator  of  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens  for  a  litile  over  five  years, 
has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Government 
Botanic  Gardens  and  parks  at  Ootacamund,  Nilgiri 
Hills,  India.  Mr.  Proudlock  is  an  old  Kewite,  and 
we  congratulate  him  upon  his  appointment  to  a  place 
where  the  climate  is  more  congenial  than  in  the 
malarial  delta  of  the  Ganges. 

The  Florist  and  his  Customer —After  a  twenty 
minutes’  discussion  on  the  merits  and  value  of  a 
plant,  the  florist  exclaimed  to  his  customer,  “  Oh,  I 
see  what  you  want !  It  is  a  plant  that  will  require 
little  water,  less  attention,  bloom  in  the  window  all 
the  year  round,  keep  its  leaves,  never  produce  green¬ 
fly,  cost  only  a  penny,  and  that  I  shall  send  it  to  your 
house  by  the  boy.”  Customer:  “  Yes,  yes,  exactly.” 
Florist :  “  I  hope  you  may  get  it.  Good  morning.” 
— Snaggs . 

Flagstaff  at  Kew.— This  consists  of  a  fine  spar  of 
the  Douglas  Fir,  159  ft.  in  height,  and  has  been  a 
conspicuous  object  in  the  gardens  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years.  The  underground  and  basal  portion  was 
found  to  be  decayed  and  so  soft  in  places  that  it 
could  be  crumbled  with  the  fingers.  It  was  taken 
down  recently  and  the  decayed  portion  removed,  a 
splice  of  the  same  length  added,  and  the  staff  success¬ 
fully  restored  to  its  original  position  on  the  4th  inst. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  S.  Johnstone,  Gardener.— A  few 
friends  met  in  the  Crown  Hotel  on  the  1st  inst.  to 
bid  farewell  to  Mr.  S.  Johnstone,  gardener,  who  is 
leaving  for  a  situation  in  Leicestershire,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  testimonial,  subscribed  for  by  his 
many  friends  in  town  and  district.  Mr.  Wm.  Oliver 
presided.  The  presentation  took  the  form  of  a  very 
handsome  timepiece,  with  a  silver  plate  for  Mrs. 
Johnstone.  Mr.  Jas.  Wheelans,  gardener,  Briery- 
Yards,  made  the  presentation  in  an  able  manner. 
With  song  and  sentiment  the  company  passed  a  few 
happy  hours. 

Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Aberdeen  — A  large  and 
representative  meeting  was  held  at  8,  Hadden  Street, 
on  Friday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  out  the  above  object.  The  enthusiasm 
created,  and  the  amount  of  support  promised,  were 
such  that  those  present  were  unanimous  that  a 
Chrysanthemum,  vegetable  and  fruit  show  should  be 
he’d  in  the  late  autumn  of  this  year,  and,  with  Mr. 
Wm  Reid  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  the  under¬ 
taking  may  be  already  considered  as  a  success.— 
Caerulea. 

Blue  Peas  for  Boiling— Complaints  are  being 
made  in  Yorkshire  that  great  deterioration  has  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  the  value  of  blue  Peas  for 
boiling.  A  large  proportion  of  the  samples  offered 
for  sale  are  small  in  size  and  much  mixed  with 
white,  maple,  and  dun  Peas  as  well  as  Tares.  The 
growers  neglect  to  provide  themselves  with  seed 
until  they  actually  want  it,  when  good  samples  can¬ 
not  be  found.  This  state  of  matters  ought  to  be 
remedied  seeing  that  Canada  is  sending  samples  of 
larger  and  altogether  finer  seeds. 


The  Rainfall  in  California  this  season  has  only  been 
3  in.,  and  the  time  for  it  is  over. 

Why  are  Scotchmen  the  best  gardeners  ?  Because 
they  are  always  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  Border. 
— Le  Veyt. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  take  place 
on  Monday,  March  9th,  at  8  p.m.  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal 
has  kindly  consented  to  preside. 

The  readings  of  the  barometer  have  been  very  high 
for  some  time  past,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  have 
only  once  been  parallelled  in  this  respect  during  the 
past  145  years. 

A  gratuitous  suggestion.— The  skilful  hybridist 
might  try  his  hand  at  crossing  the  Cow-wheat  with 
theButterwort,  so  that  bread  already  buttered  might 
be  grown  in  the  garden. — Snaggs. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — We  are  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  that  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
has  accepted  the  office  of  President  of  the  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  in  succession  to  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart. 

In  Kew  Gardens. — Fair  visitor  (as  the  discordant 
shrieks  of  the  syren  of  a  steamboat  sounded  in  her 
ears  from  the  adjacent  Thames) :  "  Oh  what  a 
horrible  noise.”  Wee  Toddler:  ‘‘Why,  mamma,  that 
must  be  the  man  calling  “  all  out.” — Sniggs. 

Robert  Burns’  great  grandson,  the  last  descendant 
in  the  male  line,  died  at  Blackhall,  Edinburgh, 
recently  in  his  fifty-second  year.  He  has  been  a 
soldier  and  a  gardener  in  his  time.  He  leaves  no 
children. 

Leap  Year  in  America. — Ladies  have  the  privilege 
of  sending  "  leap  year  bouquets”  to  gentlemen  on 
these  occasions,  and  they  order  their  florists  to  make 
them  as  ugly  as  possible.  Hideous  combinations  of 
Lilies,  Radishes,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Tulips,  etc.,  are 
thus  sent  by  the  fair  aggressors.  Naughty  puss  ! 

The  new  climbing  French  Bean  is  already  enjoying 
great  popularity,  there  being  a  strong  demand  for  it 
notwithstanding  the  clamour  that  climbing  French 
Beans  were  not  wanted.  It  may  be  compared  to 
Canadian  Wonder,  but  attains  a  height  of  6  ft.  or 
7  ft.,  and  the  pods  are  both  abundant  in  quantity 
and  excellent  in  quality.  It  readily  submits  to 
forcing. 

Improvements  at  Hemel  Hempstead. — We  under¬ 
stand  that  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  of  Boxmoor,  and  who 
has  just  concluded  laying  out  and  re-modelling 
Esher  Place  for  Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  Governor  of  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  is  at  present  busily  engaged 
with  a  large  staff  of  workmen  levelling  and  laying 
out  the  recreation  and  cricket  grounds  for  the 
Boxmoor  trustees  at  Hemel  Hempstead. 

A  dark- leaved  Ivy. — Everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
rich  dark  green  colour  of  the  Ivy,  but  amongst 
garden  forms  there  are  pleasing  light  green,  gray, 
golden,  and  silver-leaved  sorts.  That  named  Hedera 
Helix  atropurpurea  has  dark  green  leaves  when  they 
are  matured,  but  during  winter  they  assume  a  dark 
brownish-purple  hue  that  is  particularly  noticeable 
amongst  a  collection.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  in  its 
winter  garb. 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Society.— At  the  ordinary  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  society  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  B.  Green, 
who  presided,  announced  that  a  new  departure  was 
to  be  made  in  devoting  the  whole  of  the  evening  to 
impromptu  speaking.  The  method  adopted  was  to 
collect  a  number  of  questions  written  on  slips  of 
paper,  in  one  hat,  and  the  names  of  those  willing  to 
speak  in  another.  The  hats  were  shaken  up  and  the 
hon.  secretary  (Mr.  W.  Roberts)  drew  one  of  the 
subjects,  while  the  chairman  extracting  one  of  the 
names,  called  upon  the  individual  indicated  to  open 
the  discussion.  A  good  deal  of  interest  was  dis¬ 
played  in  the  proceedings  and  the  discussion  on  a  few 
of  the  subjects  lasted  the  whole  evening. 

Dangers  of  a  little  knowledge.— The  late  Professor 
Robert  Hunt,  when  connected  with  the  Royal 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  used  to  relate  in 
humorous  style  the  results  of  some  of  his  early  ex¬ 
periments.  Finding  that  plants  grew  quickly  under 
yellow  glass,  he  announced  his  opinion  that  tinted 
glass  was  best  for  greenhouses.  This  so  impressed 
some  of  his  friends  that  they  had  the  glass  in  their 
greenhouses  changed.  "  The  plants  grew  much 
faster,”  the  professor  admitted  ;  "  but,  alas  !  the 
gigantic  stalks  and  foliage  were  all ;  no  blossoms  nor 
fruit  appeared.”  From  thishe  concluded  that  it  was 
unwise  to  proclaim  results  to  the  public,  before  a 
careful  study  of  the  same  has  been  made. 
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A  field  of  thought. — Why  is  a  wrinkled  face  like  a 
well-ploughed  field  ?  Because  it’s  furrowed  with 
care ! 

It  is,  perhaps  fortunate  that  Apples  are  not  culti¬ 
vated  at  Kew,  otherwise  the  advent  of  the  new  Eve 
might  possibly  complicate  matters  with  the  old  Adam. 
— Le  Vert. 

Percentages  of  Mistleto  on  various  trees. — Mr. 
Buckmann  ( Syme's  English  Botany )  says  that  Mistleto 
growing  on  trees  in  Britain  is  found  upon  the  Apple 
to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent.  ;  on  the  Poplar  (mostly 
Black),  10  ;  Lime,  4  ;  Maple,  3  ;  Willow,  2  ;  Oak,  1  ; 
Sycamore,  1  ;  and  Acacia  1.  In  Herefordshire,  Dr. 
Bull  says  the  proportion  for  the  Apple  tree  must  be 
raised,  and  the  Acacia  put  higher  on  the  list.  He 
could  only  find  seven  cases  of  the  Mistleto  growing 
on  the  Oak. — J.  C.  Stogden. 

An  effective  arrangement.— A  bank  of  seedlings  of 
Cypripedium  leeanum  and  allied  kinds  has  been 
flowering  in  one  of  the  houses  of  J.  P.  Bryce,  Esq., 
Bystock,  Exmouth,  since  the  early  part  of  November 
last,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  Swan.  Equally  pro¬ 
fuse  in  bloom  is  a  fine  batch  of  C.  insigne,  amongst 
which  Mr.  Swan  has  recently  distributed  about  a 
dozen  flowering  plants  of  Amaryllis.  The  plants  of 
C.  insigne  are  large,  and  the  effect  of  the  inter¬ 
mingling  of  scarlet,  yellow,  white,  and  other  colours 
in  various  shades,  is  most  striking  and  has  been  very 
much  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  it. 

Young  gardeners  please  note. — The  open  winter 
has  greatly  favoured  garden  operations,  and  Mr.  A. 
Pentney,  being  nothing  if  not  of  the  modern  school 
of  gardening,  has  been  taking  advantage  of  the 
favourable  conditions  to  deeply  trench  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  garden  at  Worton  Hall,  Isleworth,  than 
usual.  He  also  makes  a  plan  of  the  garden  each 
year  with  the  crops  marked  upon  it,  and  the 
particulars  noted  with  regard  to  trenching,  manuring, 
& c.  This  forms  a  handy  guide  for  future  reference, 
so  that  a  proper  rotation  may  be  observed.  Every 
young  gardener  should  pursue  a  similar  course. 

"The  Special  Culturist.” — This  is  the  name  of  a 
monthly  journal  for  the  farm,  garden  and  house¬ 
hold,  published  at  Melbourne,  Australia.  The  first 
number  before  us  says  that  the  Colony  can  no  longer 
rely  on  gold  and  wool — the  two  staple  industries — 
for  its  maintenance,  though  the  mining  will  continue 
to  be  a  valuable  source  of  revenue.  The  aim  and 
object  of  The  Special  Culturist,  is  therefore  to  foster 
and  encourage  the  minor  industries,  such  as  farming 
and  gardening,  but  particularly  special  cultures  for 
which  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Colony  is  well 
adapted.  There  is  an  interesting  article  on 
"  Flowers  and  Scent-Producing  Plants  ”  in  this 
first  number. 

Swanley  Horticultural  College. — The  women’s 
branch  of  this  institution  was  opened  in  June,  1891, 
and  the  fourth  annual  report  has  now  been  issued. 
It  states  that  the  work  continues  to  advance  in 
quantity,  in  achievement,  and  in  scope.  We  have 
on  previous  occasions  mentioned  several  of  the  more 
important  successes  of  the  students  at  various 
examinations  and  at  public  exhibitions  where  the 
produce  of  the  gardens  at  the  College  was  shown,  as 
well  as  the  floral  decorations  designed  and  exhibited 
by  the  women  students.  Scholarships  for  both  men 
and  women  are  offered  by  the  Essex,  Kent,  and 
London  County  Councils.  The  applications  for 
women  gardeners  continue  to  be  more  numerous  than 
can  be  supplied  as  time  has  not  yet  permitted  the 
training  requisite.  Some  of  those  that  have  already 
passed  through  the  college  are  doing  work  in  the 
home  garden,  or  as  market  gardeners,  or  as  head 
gardeners  in  private  establishments.  Two  are 
employed  at  Kew  ;  one  diplomaed  student  at  a  girls' 
school  in  the  North  combines  the  duties  of  head 
gardener  with  those  of  lecturer  on  chemistry  and 
botany  ;  and  another  is  head  gardener  in  a  philan¬ 
thropic  institution  for  women.  The  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  consists  of  a  due  combination  of  practical  and 
class-room  work.  Chemistry,  geology,  entomology, 
botany,  and  kindred  subjects  are  taught.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  and  botany,  and  the  principal, 
reside  at  the  college.  Seven  professors  also  visit  the 
same  and  conduct  classes.  Five  practical  gardeners 
are  employed  permanently.  Several  labourers  are  also 
engaged,  so  that  no  arduous  work  is  compulsory  upon 
any  student  who  may  be  unfit  for  the  same,  but  all 
evince  a  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  heavier 
work  so  as  to  be  able  to  direct  subordinates. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  on 
the  4th  inst.,  the  president,  R.  W.  E.  Murray,  Esq  , 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Temple,  of  Carron  House,  Falkirk, 
read  a  paper  on  “  Points  in  judging  Vegetables” 
which  was  most  interesting  and  was  the  means  of 
bringing  out  a  fair  amount  of  discussion.  Mr.  M. 
Chapman,  Easter  Duddingston  Lodge,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  twenty-four  distinct  species  of  spring 
flowers  showing  the  mildness  of  the  season,  the 
following  being  the  list  : — Lonicera  fragrantissima, 
Skimmea  oblata,  Andromeda  floribunda,  Berberis 
japonica,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Daphne  Mezereum 
alba,  common  Hazel,  Laurustinus,  Pyrus  japonica, 
Jasminium  nudiflorum,  Rhododendrons  (2  species). 
Winter  Heliotrope,  Saxifraga  luteo-viridis,  Wall¬ 
flower,  Winter  Aconite,  Helleborus  in  variety, 
Galanthus  Elwesii,  G.  nivalis,  Heaths,  Primroses, 
Crocuses,  Anemone  Hepatica,  and  Scillas,  the  last 
five  kinds  being  shown  in  variety. 

Woolton  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 
— The  usual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Thursday  of  last  week  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
when  a  good  muster  of  members  were  present  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  R.  Todd.  The  lecturer, 
the  Rev.  Harold  Buckton,  selected  for  his  subject, 
"  Aphides,”  which  was  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and 
many  specimens  were  shown  under  the  microscope, 
which  added  materially  to  the  value  of  the  lecture. 
The  various  species  of  aphides  were  fully  explained 
as  to  their  colour,  form,  and  habits.  Aphis 
destroying  insects  were  enumerated,  with  the  advice 
that  they  should  be  encouraged,  which  would  prove 
of  some  value  in  keeping  down  these  garden  pests. 
A  specimen  of  the  South  African  locust  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  E.  Jones,  which  was  utilised  as  an 
object-lesson  by  the  Rev.  lecturer.  A  long  string  of 
questions  followed,  which  were  answered  by  Mr. 
Buckton.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
the  Rev.  lecturer  for  his  valuable  instructions. — 
R.  G.  Waterman. 

Worm-eating  Slug?. — Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb, 
F.L.S.,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Malacology 
has  given  some  beautiful  illustrations — in  fact, 
the  most  finely  delineated  we  have  ever  seen 
— of  the  three  known  species  of  British  Testacellae, 
best  known  to  gardeners  under  the  name 
of  worm-eating  slugs.  Testacella  scutulum  is  the 
most  common,  it  would  appear,  though  gardening 
books  for  many  years  past  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  T.  haliotidea  was  the  commonest,  if  not  the  only 
British  species.  The  two  have  really  been  confused, 
but  both  these  and  T.  Maugei  are  very  clearly 
defined  by  Mr.  Webb  in  the  December  number  of  his 
well-edited  and  beautifully-printed  journal.  These 
slugs  are  getting  known  to  be  friends  of  the  gardener, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  carnivorous  and  not  vegetable 
feeders.  Mr.  Webb  acknowledges  the  assistance  of 
The  Gardening  World,  amongst  others,  in  enabling 
him  to  obtain  specimens  for  prosecuting  his 
researches  in  the  economy  and  distribution  of  these 
peculiar  slugs  with  a  shell  upon  their  back  like  a 
small  finger  nail. 

- HE- - 

TWO  GOOD  PEAS. 

The  season  is  once  again  at  hand  for  ordering  seeds  ; 
and  as  there  are  so  many  varieties  offered  it  is  some¬ 
times  not  easy  for  some  to  know  which  are  best. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  Peas  ;  there  are  so 
many  fine  varieties  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a 
selection  of  what  one  would  call  the  best.  I  think, 
however,  that  anyone  growing  the  following  two 
varieties,  and  that  in  good  ground,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  chance,  will  find  them  hard  to  beat.  They  are  not  so 
often  met  with  as  they  ought  to  be.  Veitch’s  Autocrat 
is  one  of  the  very  finest  varieties  anyone  can  grow. 

I  have  grown  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  has 
always  been  grand  in  constitution  and  as  a  cropper, 
and  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  choicest 
selection.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  manage  to  get  it 
true  last  season  and  was  much  disappointed. 
Boston  Hero,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Telephone 
and  John  Bull,  is  also  a  very  fine  variety.  It  is 
not  offered  in  many  catalogues — at  least,  judging  from 
those  to  hand  ;  but  it  is  a  grand  cropper,  almost 
covering  the  lines  with  large  pods,  each  having  from 
nine  to  eleven  Peas  of  splendid  quality.  It  is  some¬ 
what  taller  than  Autocrat,  being  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft. 
high,  a  strong  grower,  and  a  good  show  variety.  I 
have  grown  it  also  for  a  few  seasons,  and  as  a 


companion  for  Autocrat  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  good 
place  in  any  garden  where  first-rate  Peas  are  a  chief 
requirement.  Those  not  already  acquainted  with 
these  two  Peas  should  give  them  a  trial,  as  I  am  sure 
if  they  give  them  justice  they  will  find  the  money 
well  spent. — Perthshire. 

- -*«—  - . 

DISEASES  AND  INSECT  PESTS  OF 
VEGETABLES. 

(Continued  from  p.  372.) 

Large  White  Cabbage  Buttterfly. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  Large  White  Cabbage  Butter¬ 
fly  are  also  very  destructive  by  eating  away  the  leaves 
till  little  remains  but  the  skeleton  of  the  plant.  This 
caterpillar  is  easily  known  by  its  bluish-green  colour, 
with  a  narrow  yellow  line  down  the  back,  and 
another  on  each  side.  In  gardens  where  there  is 
plenty  of  shelter  in  the  way  of  walls,  boardings,  or 
dry  rubbish  of  any  kind,  this  pes*  is  much  more 
numerous  than  in  the  open  fields,  such  as  in  many 
market  gardens,  as  the  shelter  affords  the  necessary 
means  for  the  caterpillar  reaching  the  chrysalid 
stage.  It  maybe  interested  to  state  that  the  Butter¬ 
flies  come  out  in  about  a  fortnight  from  the  summer 
brood  of  chrysalids  but  not  until  the  following 
spring  from  the  chrysalids  that  form  in  the  autumn. 

To  suggest  a  complete  remedy  for  the  destruction 
of  the  caterpillar,  beyond  band-picking  and  wetting 
the  leaves  every  evening,  so  as  to  purge  them  to  the 
bitter  end,  is  more  than  I  am  capable  of.  This,  along 
with  the  slug,  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  enemies 
the  gardener  has  to  contend  with. 

Cabbage  Fly. 

The  maggots  of  the  Cabbage  Fly  injure  the  stem  and 
roots  by  eating  holes  into  them,  often  causing  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  whole  plantations.  They  are  easily 
detected  when  the  plants  are  seen  flagging  and 
assuming  a  yellow  colour.  They  are  about  a  third 
of  an  inch  long,  round,  and  rather  whitish,  and  seem 
to  abound  by  the  hundred  on  each  infested  plant. 
Those  that  are  affected  should  be  pulled  up  and 
burned  immediately  they  are  noticed.  Where  this 
maggot  is  troublesome,  frequent  applications  of  lime 
water  as  a  preventive  might  be  used  with  greater 
advantage  than  in  waiting  for  its  first  appearance, 
for  a  certain  amount  of  damage  must  be  done  before 
the  plant  shows  signs  of  distress. 

Cabbage  Moth. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  Cabbage  Moth  is  another  pest 
often  rendering  the  heads  of  Cauliflower  and  the 
hearts  of  Cabbages  very  unsightly  objects  by  their 
excrement.  As  mentioned  for  the  caterpillar  of  the 
Large  White  Butterfly,  no  remedy  seems  more 
effectual  than  hand  picking. 

Cabbage  Gall  Weevil  and  Finger-and-toe. 
The  Club  or  Finger-and-toe  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  diseases  which  attack  the  whole  Brassica 
family.  In  many  cases  the  Cabbage  plants  will  be 
found  to  be  affected  in  the  seed-bed  with  a  swelling 
on  the  stem  near  the  root.  This  swelling  may  be 
caused  by  the  fungus  alone,  or  it  may  contain  a  small 
white  maggot,  the  larva  of  the  Cabbage  Gall  Weevil. 
If  the  latter  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  is  left 
undisturbed,  the  maggot  continues  to  feed  on  the 
woody  part  of  the  stem,  forming  a  gall  or  wart, 
enclosing  it  until  the  time  arrives  for  its  passing  into 
the  resting  stage,  when,  previous  to  this,  it  cuts  its 
way  to  the  outside. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  Finger-and-Toe  be  the 
chief  cause  of  the  ailment,  the  disease  soon  makes 
rapid  progress  and  the  swelling  continues  to*increase  ; 
and  as  air  and  moisture  can  easily  reach  the  inward 
portion  of  the  stem,  owing  to  the  maggot  having 
previously  formed  a  passage,  putrefaction  sets  in  and 
the  death  of  the  plant  is  soon  concluded.  When 
Finger-and-Toe  attacks  the  Turnip  the  swelling  is 
usually  immediately  below  the  pulpy  part,  and  often 
attains  the  size  of  both  hands,  and  when  fully 
matured  becomes  putrid  and  smells  offensively. 

This  disease  is  often  caused  by  the  Brassica  tribe 
being  too  often  grown  on  the  same  ground,  with  the 
soil  only  stirred  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  disturb  the 
eggs  of  the  weevil,  which  are  deposited  just  under 
the  surface.  A  good  dressing  of  gas  lime  is  probably 
the  best  remedy  to  apply  to  land  that  is  badly 
infested;  and  in  ths  absence  of  that,  frequent 
sowings  of  soot  would  help  to  secure  a  crop. 

Carrot  Fly. 

The  maggots  of  the  Carrot  Fly  ruin  the  crop  in  many 
places.  The  fly  is  very  small,  being  less  than  half 
an  inch  in  the  spread  of  the  wings,  blackish-green. 
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with  a  round  ochre-coloured  head,  and  the  same 
colour  cn  the  legs. 

The  remedies  for  the  prevention  of  the  fly  are 
many.  The  only  effectual  method  of  dealing  with 
them  would  be  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  fly  alight¬ 
ing  on  the  Carrot  tops  and  laying  its  eggs.  Sand,  or 
better  still,  charcoal,  which  has  been  broken  up  into 
small  particles,  and  well  soaked  in  paraffin,  then 
sprinkled  over  the  plants,  will,  to  a  large  extent,  pre¬ 
vent  the  fly  alighting,  and,  if  frequently  applied  from 
the  time  the  crop  is  above  the  ground  till  July,  the 
roots  will  in  a  great  measure  be  saved.  It  is 
advisable  to  procure  good  seed,  sow  thinly,  and 
single  out  the  plants  as  easily  as  possible,  so  that 
the  soil  may  be  but  little  disturbed  immediately 
round  the  plants  that  are  to  form  the  crop.  If  this 
is  neglected,  and  the  plants  become  large  before 
thinning,  every  facility  is  given  the  eggs  of  the  insect 
to  reach  their  desired  quarters,  and  the  object  de¬ 
feated. 

Celery  Fly. 

The  Celery  Fly  usually  appears  in  April  and  May, 
and  lays  its  eggs  on  the  Celery  leaf,  and  from  these 
the  maggots  are  hatched,  and  after  mining  the  leaf 
and  becoming  full-sized  they  leave  the  leaf  and  form 
pupae  in  the  eaith.  These  insects  go  through  their 
changes  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  fly  so  rapidly 
that  they  are  able  to  form  two  broods  in  one  season. 
If  left  unchecked  a  considerable  amount  of  damage 
is  done  to  the  crop  by  the  leaves  becoming  blotched 
and  mined  and  unable  to  perform  their  proper 
duties,  and  growth  becomes  retarded. 

Wetting  the  leaves  and  sprinkling  them  with  soot 
or  lime  is  found  to  be  a  good  preventive  to  the  fly 
depositing  its  eggs  on  the  leaves.  All  damaged  por¬ 
tions  should  be  removed  and  burned  as  soon  as 
noticed,  thus  destroying  the  maggots  and  eggs,  and 
by  this  means  the  next  brood  will  be  much  reduced 
in  numbers. 

Onion  Fly. 

We  now  come  come  to  a  pest  of  a  more  serious 
character,  and  that  is  the  Onion  Fly.  In  very  few 
places  is  the  crop  of  Onions  entirely  free  from  it. 
The  fly  is  usually  seen  as  early  as  April,  and  the 
maggots  are  very  soon  hatched  and  the  work  of 
destruction  begun.  The  Onion  at  this  date  is  usually 
small  and  tender,  and  the  fly  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
leaves  close  to  the  ground,  from  which  point  the 
maggots  make  their  way  between  the  leaves  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  young  Onion  bulb,  where  they  may 
be  found  in  numbers  varying  from  two  or  three 
upwards.  Here  the  maggots  feed  for  about  a  fort¬ 
night,  then  they  usually  leave  the  bulb  and  enter  the 
earth  and  there  turn  to  the  pupae  stage.  From  these 
the  fly  comes  out  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days  in 
summer  and  almost  immediately  lays  her  eggs,  and 
thus  starts  a  new  attack  on  the  Onions.  So  the 
destruction  continues  as  long  as  warm  weather 
remains. 

The  prevention  of  this,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
other  insects  of  a  similar  character  is  attended  with 
greater  success  than  in  waiting  till  a  certain  amount 
of  damage  is  done  before  taking  steps  to  check  their 
attack.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  autumn-sown 
Onions  are  never  attacked  to  the  same  extent  as  those 
sown  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  spring  months,  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  leaves,  being  older,  are  in  a 
tough  condition  at  the  season  when  the  fly  makes  its 
appearance ;  consequently  the  plant  is  in  a  fit  state  to 
resist  their  attack.  On  the  other  hand  those  of  the 
spring  sowing,  being  young  and  tender,  are  easily 
penetrated  and  the  damage  is  soon  apparent.  If, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  spring  sowing,  the  method  of 
raising  them  in  boxes  in  January  or  February  or 
even  March,  was  more  taken  up,  and  the  plants  for¬ 
warded  in  frames  and  then  planted  out,  they  would 
also  be  in  a  similar  condition  to  those  that  are 
autumn-sown  and  a  good  crop  always  secured.  I 
quite  believe  that  this  plan  would  be  more  followed 
up  if  the  erroneous  idea  was  not  prevalent  that  a 
large  amount  of  glass  was  necessary  to  prepare  them, 
and  that  such  Onions  were  only  fit  for  exhibiting, 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Onions  grown  as 
stated  are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the 
fly  even  when  grown  side  by  side  with  the  ordinary 
crop  sown  outside. 

For  some  years  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  trans¬ 
plant  in  this  manner  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Onion 
crop,  and  the  maggot  gives  little  or  no  trouble.  It 
is  quite  apparent  that  steps  should  be  taken  in  good 
time  to  prevent  their  attacks,  and  the  best  means  to 
my  knowledge  is  to  soak  sand  or  pounded  charcoal  in 


paraffin  and  allow  it  to  become  dry,  and  then  sprinkle 
it  over  the  crop  when  the  dew  is  on  the  leaves, 
repeating  this  application  frequently.  Soot  freely 
sown  on  the  Onions  is  also  very  good,  and  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  assisting  the  plants  in  their 
growth;  but  whatever  is  done,  an  early  beginning 
should  be  made  and  the  work  vigorously  carried  out- 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  damage  is  done  before  any 
steps  are  taken,  all  affected  plants  should  be  removed 
carefully  and  burned,  making  sure  that  all  the 
maggots  are  likewise  removed,  otherwise  these  reach 
the  pupae  stage  and  develop  into  flies,  and  in 
increased  numbers  their  work  is  renewed. — James 
Gibson. 

- - - 

TREE  CARNATIONS. 

After  the  wholesale  feast  of  Chrysanthemums  we 
have  been  regaled  with  of  late,  perhaps  a  little 
reminder  of  the  claims  of  the  winter-flowering 
Carnation  will  not  come  amiss.  As  a  friend  once 
said — "The  Chrysanthemum  is  a  grand  flower,  but 
so  is  the  Carnation."  Most  people  will  admit  that 
such  is  the  case  ;  yet  how  seldom  one  sees  a  really 
well-grown  representative  collection  of  the  Carna¬ 
tion  that  is  worthy  of  the  name!— leggy,  sickly 
specimens,  with  two  or  three  stunted  flowers  are 
generally  more  abundant  than  otherwise.  Why  this 
is  so  I  cannot  quite  understand,  seeing  that  few 
flowers  stand  so  long  in  a  cut  state,  or  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  so  many  uses.  The  colours  being  many 
and  varied  the  taste  of  even  the  most  fastidious  can 
be  suited.  Some  of  the  Chrysanthemum  committees 
might  with  profit  introduce  a  class  for  Tree  Carna¬ 
tions  in  pots  at  their  exhibitions.  It  would  help  to 
foster  and  popularise  this  too-much-neglected  class 
of  winter  flowers. 

Side  shoots,  with  a  heel  attached  if  possible,  should 
be  put  in  without  delay.  I  prefer  putting  the  cuttings 
singly  into  small  6o’s,  which,  when  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  soon  take  root' 
more  especially  if  a  close  case  can  be  put  over  them 
They  should  be  removed  at  once  when  rooted 
through,  and  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  in 
a  cold  frame  or  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  house ;  shift 
into  larger  pots  when  well  rooted.  After  they  have 
taken  to  the  shift  they  ought  to  be  pinched,  and  in 
due  course  side  shoots  will  appear.  Four  of  the 
strongest  shoots  are  left  to  build  the  plant ;  the 
others  I  remove,  as  I  consider  four  quite  sufficient. 
The  final  shift  can  be  given  in  early  summer  or  when¬ 
ever  the  plants  are  ready.  A  good  deal  depends 
on  the  variety,  but  on  no  account  should  they  be 
over-potted  or  water-logged;  5-in.  or  6- in.  pots  are 
quite  large  enough  to  flower  them  in,  if  they  are  one- 
year  old  plants.  The  pots  should  be  stood  outside 
and  plunged  to  the  rim  in  ashes  during  the  summer 
months,  and  should  be  housed  according  to  their 
various  stages  of  growth  or  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  A  slight  dressing  of  Thomson’s  Manure  at 
this  stage  I  find  very  acceptable,  but  hot  manure  of 
any  kind  should  be  sparingly  used,  or  tall,  spindly 
plants  will  be  the  result,  with  but  few  flowers  to  re¬ 
pay  your  labour.  Miss  Joliffe  is  of  all  others  the 
most  useful  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  prolific  in 
every  respect.  The  habit  is  dwarf  and  graceful,  and 
its  lovely  soft  pink  flowers  are  always  welcome.  The 
so  called  “Improved’’  variety  I  find  lies  with  the 
grower,  the  said  improvement  taking  place  when  well 
grown. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Grenfell  is  also  a  good  salmon-pink, 
a  little  taller  than  the  preceding  one,  but  not  so  free. 
La  Niege  and  Mdlle.  Carle  are  both  good  whites, 
perhaps  the  best  going.  Andalusia,  primrose-yellow, 
and  Comtesse  de  Paris,  a  fimbriated  pale  yellow,  are 
both  good  of  their  colour  ;  their  only  fault  is  in  being 
tall  growers. 

Of  scarlets,  Alegatiere,  Duke  of  Fife,  and 
Winter  Cheer  are  amongst  the  best  I  have,  but  I  was 
much  taken  with  a  new  variety  called  Yule  Tide 
which  was  exhibited  at  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere 
last  autumn  by  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick.  In  colour 
it  comes  pretty  near  a  soldier’s  coat,  and  is  a  fine 
smooth  flower.  It  appeared  free  and  of  good  habit, 
and  has  all  the  appearance  of  one  that  has  come  to 
stay. 

Of  crimsons,  Duke  of  York  takes  the  first  place 
as  a  full,  good,  and  refined  flower  of  robust  habit. 
It  and  the  now  well-known  Uriah  Pike,  which  every¬ 
one  should  grow,  are  the  two  best  crimsons  procur¬ 
able  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  I  grow  many  other 
varieties,  but  those  I  have  named  I  consider  the 


cream  of  the  lot.  If  I  am  behind  the  times  I  trust 
some  kind  reader  will  let  me  know. 

For  a  succession  of  bloom,  any  of  my  old  plants 
that  are  not  too  leggy  when  out  of  flower  are  cut 
back,  leaving  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  strongest, 
shoots,  which  I  take  care  to  leave  at  the  base  of  the 
plants  when  taking  the  cuttings.  These,  if  kept 
cool  and  near  the  glass  until  the  end  of  May,  can 
then  be  planted  out  in  a  well-prepared  bed,  where 
they  will  give  little  trouble  until  the  beginning  of 
September.  They  should  then  be  lifted  and  potted, 
care  being  taken  that  as  good  balls  of  soil  be  attached 
as  possible.  The  plants  should  be  kept  close  for  a 
time  until  they  take  to  the  shift,  after  which  they 
may  be  treated  in  the  usual  way.  Water  sparingly, 
however,  until  there  is  plenty  of  root  action.  Cut¬ 
tings  rooted  now,  if  potted  on  and  pinched  once, 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  with  good  results. — 
Coila. 

- »«■  ■■  - 

ALLAMANDAS. 

Of  all  the  beautiful  plants  which  adorn  our  stoves 
none  are  more  worthy  of  recognition  than  the 
Allamandas ;  in  fact,  they  are  veritable  princes 
among  other  subjects  requiring  a  stove  heat  in  order 
to  develop  to  the  full  their  gorgeous  beauty.  Many 
of  our  most  beautiful  plants  have  their  undoubted 
merits  heavily  discounted  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
of  somewhat  delicate  constitution,  and,  as  a  result, 
need  a  great  deal  more  coddling  than  persons  with 
limited  conveniences  can  give  them.  Others,  again, 
seem  to  afford  inviting  refuge  for  everything  that 
creeps,  crawls,  or  flies,  and  insecticides  have  to  be 
pretty  liberally  applied  in  order  to  keep  the  plants 
clean  and  in  a  decent  state  of  health.  Neither  of 
these  bad  qualities  can  be  urged  against  the 
Allamandas,  for  they  are  certainly  not  difficult  to 
grow,  they  flower  with  surpassing  freedom,  have  only 
very  ordinary  wants,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
they  are  not  liable  to  become  infested  with  any  of  the 
many  and  various  insects  that  mark  out  our  stove 
plants  as  their  especial  prey. 

Their  beauty  and  effectiveness  when  trained  to 
rafters,  pillars,  or  to  the  roof  in  the  stove  is  beyond 
question,  and  in  such  a  position  they  are  enabled  to 
display  themselves  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
Now  and  again  one  meets  pot  plants  trained  to 
wooden  or  wire  balloons,  but  the  stronger-growing 
kinds  never  seem  really  at  home  when  thus  treated. 
The  general  effect  in  the  first  instance  is  very  heavy 
and  decidedly  inartistic,  and  this  method  of  training 
has  but  very  little,  if  anything,  to  recommend  it.  It 
is  when  the  plants  are  trained  to  wires  strained  along 
some  8  in.  or  9  in.  from  the  roof,  and  the  branches 
allowed  to  ramble  somewhat,  that  the  imposing 
character  of  the  gorgeous  yellow  flowers  is  so  fully 
demonstrated. 

As  they  do  not  need  a  great  deal  of  root-run,  plants 
may  be  grown  to  a  considerable  size  in  large  pots. 
Where  practicable,  however,  it  is  by  far  the  better 
plan  to  make  up  a  border  especially  for  them.  This 
need  not  be  of  any  great  size,  but  it  must  be  well 
and  efficiently  drained,  and  it  should  be  enclosed 
either  by  slates  or  a  wall  of  brickwork.  For  soil, 
good  fibrous  loam  must  be  procured,  and  mixed  with 
cow  manure  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  A  few  handfuls  of 
nodules  of  charcoal  and  a  fairly  liberal  addition  of 
sharp  sand  will  also  be  required.  It  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  soil  should  be  made  nicely  firm  about 
the  roots,  and  planting  should  therefore  be  conducted 
when  the  compost  is  not  too  wet,  so  that  the  rammer 
may  be  employed  without  danger  of  making  the  soil 
hard  or  pasty. 

During  the  summer  months  an  abundance  of  water 
may  be  given,  and  after  the  plants  get  well 
established  in  their  quarters,  occasional  doses  of 
liquid  cow  manure  may  be  employed  with  the  best  of 
results,  particularly  when  the  plants  are  flowering 
profusely.  As  the  autumn  advances,  less  %\ater  will 
be  needed,  whilst  in  addition  to  this,  free  exposure  to 
the  light  should  be  given  in  order  to  properly  mature 
and  ripen  the  wood.  Through  the  months  of  late 
autumn  and  right  up  till  the  end  of  January,  they 
should  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  root,  but  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  to  cause  shrivelling  of  the  wood.  Pruning 
will  also  need  very  careful  attention.  It  may  be  seen 
to  at  any  time  during  the  quiescent  period,  but  in  all 
cases  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  January,  as 
after  the  expiration  of  that  month  they  begin  to  make 
a  start  for  another  season.  The  shoots  of  last 
season's  growth  should  be  spurred  back  to  within  a 
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node  or  two  of  the  old  wood,  and  this  must  be  kept 
up  each  year  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  within  due 
limits,  as  being  such  strong  growers  they  soon  cover 
a  great  deal  of  space  unless  duly  restrained. 

A  number  of  species  are  known,  only  a  compara¬ 
tive  few  of  which,  however,  are  cultivated  to  any 
large  extent.  Of  these  A.  Schottii  is  perhaps  the 
best  known.  The  flowers  are  large,  bright  yellow  in 
■colour,  with  a  number  of  rich  brown  mottlings  in  the 
throat.  It  was  brought  from  Brazil  about  the  year 
1847.  A..  Hendersonii  is  undoubtedly  the  one  that 

enjoys  the  highest  degree  of  popularity,  but  its 
claims  to  specific  rank  are  somewhat  vague.  By 
some  it  is  regarded  as  distinct,  by  others  as  merely 
a  variety  of  A.  cathartica.  The  large  yellow  flowers 
with  the  characteristic  five  white  spots  in  the  throat 
are  too  well-known  to  need  further  description  here. 

A.  nobilis,  introduced  from  Brazil  in  1867,  is  a 
grand  plant.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  bright 
yellow,  and  have  none  of  the  streaks  or  mottlings 
characteristic  of  A.  Schottii.  A.  Chelsonii,  a  hybrid 
of  garden  origin,  is  second  to  none  in  merit.  The 
flowers  are  rich  butter-yellow  and  of  great  size,  and 
last  well  when  cut.  In  growth  it  is  somewhat  stiffer 
than  the  others,  and  thus  should  always  be  trained 
against  the  roof  of  the  house  in  the  manner  described. 


TRUMPET  LILIES. 

The  name  Trumpet  Lily  is  most  frequently  associa¬ 
ted  with  Richardia  africana,  often  called  R.  aethio- 
pica.  The  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  not  far  to 
seek,  seeing  that  it  is  the  oldest  and  most  common 
species  as  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned.  There  is, 
consequently,  no  necessity  for  describing  so  well- 
known  a  plant  and  universally  popular.  Several 
varieties  of  it  now  in  cultivation  are  less  widely  dis¬ 
tributed,  including  R.  a.  compacta  and  Little  Gem. 
The  former  is  much  dwarfer  than  the  type,  requiring 
less  space  for  its  proper  development,  and  the 
flowers  are  also  somewhat  reduced  in  size,  though 
still  appreciable  and  highly  ornamental.  Little 
Gem  is  the  smallest  variety,  and  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
much  exceed  a  foot  in  height.  Both  leaves  and  flowers 
are  very  small,  but  the  plant  is  decidedly  pretty  when 
in  bloom. 

The  leaves  of  R.  albo-maculata  are  marked  with 
oblong,  sub-transparent,  white  blotches,  which  make 
up  in  some  degree  for  the  smaller  size  of  the  greenish- 
white  spathes.  More  interesting  is  the  pale  yellow 
spathe  of  R.  melanoleuca,  which  is  characterised  by 
a  large  blackish-purple  blotch  at  the  base.  Here 
again  the  leaves  are  blotched  with  white,  adding  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  ornamental  character  of  the  plant. 
The  flower  stems  are  hispid,  a  character  not  met  with 
in  the  common  species.  It  was  introduced  from 
South  Africa  in  1869.  The  little-known  R.  hastata 
was  introduced  from  the  same  country  in  1859,  about 
the  same  date  as  R.  albo-maculata.  It  has  a 
greenish-yellow  spathe,  with  a  longish  lamina,  and 
flowers  during  summer.  The  leaves  are  without 
spots,  and  not  unlike  those  of  R.  africana,  than 
which  it  is  much  inferior  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view. 

The  introduction  of  R.  hastata,  R.  melanoleuca 
and  R.  albo-maculata,  was  welcomed  for  the  sake  of 
the  variety  which  they  furnished,  but  they  did  not 
cause  much  excitement  amongst  growers  and  the 
flower-loving  public  generally  like  that  produced  by 
R.  elliottiana  when  it  made  its  appearance  com¬ 
paratively  recently.  The  large,  rich  glossy  green 
leaves  are  spotted  with  white  as  in  the  case  of  the 
two  older  species  above  mentioned ;  but  the  large 
and  handsome  spathes  are  golden-yellow,  thus  sur¬ 
passing  either  R.  melanoleuca  or  R.  hastata  in 
every  way.  The  effective  character  of  the  plant 
caused  quite  a  sensation  amongst  the  flower-loving 
public  when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show  in 
1892. 

No  less  surprising  was  R.  Pentlandi,  which  received 
a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  June  21st,  1892.  It  has  green 
leaves  like  those  of  R. africana  but  the  spathes  are  of 
a  brighter  golden-yellow  than  those  of  R.  elliottiana, 
without  the  green  shading  characteristic  of  the 
outer  face  of  the  latter.  There  are  also  some  black 
blotches  at  the  base  of  the  spathe  internally,  so  that 
altogether  it  is  a  very  desirable  acquisition  to  the 
list  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants.  Still  another 
yellow  Trumpet  Lily  has  made  its  appearance  in  R. 
Lutwychei  which  seems  in  some  respects  to  be  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  two  previously  named.  It  is 
known  in  gardening  circles  as  Pride  of  the  Congo, 


The  leaves  are  without  spots,  of  a  light-green,  and 
the  leaf  stalks  are  more  or  less  hairy.  The  spathe 
is  light  yellow  more  or  less  shaded  with  green  on 
the  outer  face,  and  there  is  a  black  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  inner  face. 

Another  very  beautiful  plant  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction  is  R.  Rehmani,  but  it  is  comparatively  a 
scarce  plant,  and  will  take  some  years  to  get 
very  plentifully  distributed,  unless  it  increases 
at  a  fairly  rapid  rate.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pleasing 
green  hue  and  narrower  than  most  of  those  of  the 
above-mentioned  kinds.  The  flower  spathe  is  rose 
coloured  in  bud,  but  changes  to  a  soft  rosy-white 
when  fully  expanded.  It  has  been  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate  on  the  Continent,  and  has  been 
flowered  at  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  in  this 
country.  For  some  time  past,  however,  very  little 
has  been  heard  of  it,  although  it  may  be  on  the  eve 
of  coming  to  the  front  by  being  brought  before  the 
public  at  some  exhibition.  Like  the  rest,  it  is  of 
South  African  origin. 

On  June  6th,  1893,  R.  aurata,  by  some  authorities 
considered  a  hybrid,  as  in  the  case  of  R.  elliottiana, 
was  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  by  Mons. 
J.  B.  Deleuil,  Sainte  Anne,  Marseilles,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it.  The  leaves  are 
marked  with  silvery-white  spots.  The  spathes  are 
moderate  in  size,  obliquely  funnel-shaped,  and 
suddenly  narrowed  to  a  point  at  the  apex.  They  are 
of  a  soft  pale  yellow  with  a  blackish-purple  blotch 
internally.  The  spathes  may,  however,  enlarge 
under  good  cultivation.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  it  at  the  Ghent  International  Exhibition  as  the 
best  new  greenhouse  plant  from  seed. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  the  genus  was 
reckoned  to  consist  of  five  species,  of  which  only 
four  were  introduced,  namely,  R.  africana,  R.  hastata 
R.  albo-maculata,  and  R.  melanoleuca.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  four  distinctly  yellow  sorts,  the 
rose  one,  and  the  varieties  of  R.  africana,  the 
number  has  mounted  up  considerably,  till  very  little 
short  of  a  dozen  in  fact.  The  whole  of  them,  if 
brought  together, would  form  a  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing  collection. 

- - 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS’ 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

That  the  interest  in  the  "  Queen  of  the  Autumn  ” 
is  still  greatly  on  the  increase,  was  amply  testified  by 
the  large  attendance  of  members  present  at  the  fort¬ 
nightly  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  which  was 
held  in  the  Abbey  Hall  (by  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons)  to  hear  a  paper  on  “  Chry¬ 
santhemums,”  by  thecelebrated  grower  and  exhibitor, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  Trent  Park  Gardens,  New  Barnet. 
Amongst  those  present  were  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton 
(president),  Mr.  Neve  (chairman),  Mr.  Burton  (vice- 
chairman),  Mr.  J.  Pound  (Hon.  Sec.),  Messrs.  J. 
Martin,  Woolford,  Turton,  Lees,  Bowie,  McHattie 
(Strathfieldsaye),  Stanton  (Henley),  Townsend 
(Wellington  College),  Ashman,  Williamson  (Woking¬ 
ham),  Maxim  (Heckfield),  Wise  (Blackwater),  &c., 
&c.  Many  no  doubt  were  attracted  not  only  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Lees  is  a  native  of  Reading,  but  by  the 
great  popularity  which  he  has  obtained  as  an 
exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemums. 

After  the  formal  business  had  been  transacted  the 
president  said  that  Mr.  Lees  needed  no  introduction 
from  him,  as  he  was  so  well  known  to  all  present, 
but  it  was  exceedingly  kind  of  him  to  come  and  give 
them  his  experience  in  the  culture  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum. 

Mr.  Lees,  who  received  an  enthusiastic  reception, 
commenced  what  proved  to  be  a  most  practical  and 
interesting  paper  by  stating  that,  in  accepting  the 
invite  from  the  association,  he  assumed  that  it  was 
their  wish  that  he  should  speak  more  especially  on 
the  production  of  blooms  for  exhibition,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  cheerfully  complied  with  the  request.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  speaking  about  Chrysanthemums 
is  that  a  greater  part  cannot  be  very  new,  although 
there  seems  to  be  always  something  fresh  and  new 
in  the  subject  to  those  who  are  in  love  with  the 
flower,  and  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  to  success. 
The  lecturer  then  dealt  briefly  with  the  routine 
points  of  cultivation,  which  he  did  not  regard  as 
serious  stumbling  blocks,  though  of  course  they 
should  not  by  any  means  be  neglected.  Propagation, 
soils,  potting,  spring  and  summer  quarters,  watering, 


dressings,  cutting  down,  stopping,  feeding,  insects, 
diseases,  housing,  &c.,  were  all  ably  dealt  with.  In 
conclusion  Mr.  Lees  said  that  Chrysanthemums 
were  the  most  responsive  of  all  plants  to  generous 
treatment,  and  to  the  amateur  with  his  small 
accommodation,  or  gardeners  better  situated  in  this 
respect,  the  growing  of  these  plants  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasurable  and  interesting  hobbies  anyone  can 
undertake. 

Many  questions  were  asked,  and  an  interesting 
discussion  ensued  in  which  Messrs.  Neve,  McHattie, 
Bradley,  Turton,  Stanton,  Ashman,  Martin,  Wool- 
ford,  Dockerill,  Goddard,  Smith,  Maxim,  Lees,  and 
Bowie  took  part,  A  beautiful  lot  of  flowers  was 
staged,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  sending  a  collection 
of  their  choice  strains  of  Cyclamen  and  Primula, 
whilst  Mr.  Townsend,  gardener  to  Sir  William 
Farrer,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Wellington  College, 
brought  a  most  interesting  collection  of  Helleborus, 
comprising  twenty-five  varieties. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  Mr. 
Lees  for  his  lecture,  and  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
and  Sir  William  Farrer  for  their  kindness  in 
sending  the  flowers. 

- - — - 

BEE  CULTURE  IN  SERVIA. 

Bee  culture  in  Servia  is  at  present  in  its  infancy,  but 
a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  several  bee  farms 
of  considerable  size  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Belgrade 
gives  in  his  last  report  an  interesting  account  of  a 
farm  he  visited  at  Topschidere,  a  village  about  four 
miles  from  Belgrade.  This  farm  is  the  property  of  a 
Servian  society  called  "  The  Society  for  Bee  and 
Fruit  Culture.”  It  contains  about  two  hundred  hives> 
placed  in  regular  rows  over  the  ground,  and  at  an 
equal  distance  of  6  ft.  6  in.  from  each  other,  facing 
north,  and  in  alternating  rows.  These  hives  are  all 
on  the  bar-frame  principle,  and  of  the  pattern 
generally  known  as  Dzierzon  hives,  and  contain 
about  eighty  pounds  of  honey  in  the  comb  when  full. 
They  are  made  of  wood,  with  straw  sides,  and  are 
produced  at  a  cost  of  15  francs,  or  about  ns.  each 
This  farm  is  under  the  care  of  a  superintendent,  who 
appears  thoroughly  to  understand  his  business  and 
the  manipulation  of  bees. 

The  bees  appear  to  be  a  species  of  the  common 
hive  bee  (Apis  mellifica),  but  are  rather  small  in  size, 
and  unusually  tractable.  The  Italian  bee  (Apis 
ligustica)  does  not  succeed  well  in  Servia,  and  on 
their  introduction  became  quickly  merged  with  those 
indigenous  to  the  country.  The  bee  farm  at 
Topschidere  is  provided  with  two  centrifugal  honey- 
extractors  of  very  simple  design,  but  perfectly 
practical.  The  honey  is  extracted  from  the  comb  in 
these  extractors  and  put  into  glass  bottles,  with  screw 
tops  of  a  very  neat  pattern,  imported  from  Austria, 
containing  respectively  Jib.,  ilb.,  and  2lbs.  The 
price  of  the  honey  is  about  gd.  per  pound,  exclusive 
of  the  bottle,  for  which  an  extra  charge  of  5d.  is  made- 
The  wax  is  sold  to  the  wax  chandlers  for  making  into 
church  candles,  and  realises  about  is.  3d.  per  pound. 
The  importance  of  encouraging  bee  culture  appears 
to  be  fully  realised  by  the  members  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  society,  and  is  said  that  the  introduction  o* 
a  law  is  in  contemplation  obliging  all  priests,  school¬ 
masters,  and  certain  other  persons  holding  employ¬ 
ment  under  Government,  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  keeping  of  bees. — Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 

< 

- -  -»- - - 

BEGONIA  MANICATA. 

Of  all  the  winter-flowering  Begonias  this  is  one  of 
the  very  best  known  in  private  establishments,  and 
it  is  certainly  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  it.  When  well  grown  it  is  an  exceedingly 
handsome  plant,  the  foliage  itself  being  very  orna 
mental,  even  without  the  added  charm  of  the  flowers. 
These  latter  are  a  delicate  pink  in  colour,  and  are 
produced  in  tall,  branching  cymes,  which,  although 
they  bear  vast  numbers  of  the  relatively  small 
flowers,  are  yet  not  sufficiently  crowded  with  the 
latter  to  lose  their  graceful  character.  As  the  stem 
is  very  short  and  fleshy  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
having  plants  clothed  with  leaves  right  down  to  the 
rims  of  the  pots.  These  come  in  very  nicely  for 
house  decoration,  but  they  must  not  be  left  for  very 
long  in  dark  corners  or  off  come  the  leaves  and 
away  flies  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Pruning. 

The  Plum.— Next  to  the  Apple  the  Plum  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  our  hardy  fruits.  For  kitchen 
purposes  it  is  admirable,  and  finds  great  favour  in  all 
quarters,  whilst  there  is  no  more  delicious  fruit  that 
finds  its  way  to  the  table  than  some  of  the  finer 
dessert  varieties,  Gages,  etc.  We  have  heard  over 
and  over  again  that  Plums  do  not  pay  to  grow,  and 
that  even  if  the  trees  bear  heavy  crops,  the  prices 
obtained  for  them  are  anything  but  remunerative- 
Whether  this  be  the  case  or  no,  the  fact  remains  the 
same,  viz. — that  thousands  of  trees  are  planted  each 
year,  and  the  fruit  they  bear  eagerly  plucked. 

Standards. — These  are  excellent  for  planting  in 
the  open  ground,  whether  singly  or  in  numbers  to 
form  orchards.  A  standard  Plum  has  this  quality 
that  should  recommend  it  very  strongly  to  the  notice 
of  amateurs  who  have  the  room  to  spare  to  plant  this 
kind  of  tree,  viz. — that  once  it  has  got  a  fair  start,  and 
is  properly  established  in  its  new  quarters,  it  requires 
but  very  little  looking  after,  at  least,  so  far  as  the 
use  of  the  pruning  knife  goes.  A  stem  clear  of 
branches  for  at  least  six  feet  in  height  will  be 
required,  as  this  allows  of  the  ground  being  cropped 
close  up  to  the  tree.  A  word  of  caution  here  may  be 
of  service,  however.  The  roots  of  the  Plum  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  run  close  to  the  surface,  and, 
therefore,  if  the  ground  shaded  by  its  branches  is  to  be 
cropped,  digging  must  be  performed  systematically 
and  regularly  from  the  commencement,  otherwise 
the  higher  strata  of  soil  soon  become  filled  with 
roots,  and  an  application  of  the  spade,  when  this  is 
the  case,  would  certainly  kill  these  roots  and  just  as 
certainly  cause  the  tree  itself  to  sustain  a  severe 
check. 

If  the  branches  of  the  trees  get  at  all  crowded, 
thinning  out  must  be  resorted  to,  so  that  those  re¬ 
maining  may  receive  the  necessary  amount  of  light  and 
air.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  other  hardy  fruits 
we  have  previously  dealt  with,  we  might  parody  the 
old  saw  that  “  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,"  by 
saying  that  “too  many  branches  spoil  the  tree,”  and 
for  why  ?  simply  because  they  spoil  each  other.  In 
young  trees  vigorous  shoots  will  often  be  observed 
growing  out  from  the  centre.  We  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  influence  these  would  have  upon  the 
fertility  of  the  tree  bearing  them  when  treating  of 
standard  Apples,  and  the  remarks  then  made 
concerning  the  latter  subject  will  apply  here 
equally  well.  These  strong  young  shoots  should 
be  checked  by  pinching,  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
existence  in  order  to  distribute  the  flow  of  sap  more 
evenly  amongst  other  more  serviceable  branches. 
Besides  the  thinning  out  of  branches  when  the  heads 
become  too  crowded,  any  dead  boughs  or  snags  that 
are  observed  must  also  be  taken  clean  out,  as  these 
latter,  if  allowed  to  remain,  although  they  do  not 
appropriate  any  portion  of  the  vital  sap,  yet  afford  a 
harbour  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  insects  whose 
special  object  in  life  appears  to  be  to  plague  the 
Plum. 

Wall  Trees. — Some  of  the  finest  dessert  fruit  is 
obtained  from  trees  trained  to  east,  west,  or  north 
walls,  the  last-mentioned  aspect  being  generally 
utilised  for  late  varieties  such  as  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Ickworth  Imperatrice,  Guthrie’s  Late,  etc. 

Fan-trained. — This,  taking  all  things  into  con¬ 
sideration,  is  the  best  method  of  training  for  Plums 
growing  against  walls,  unless  they  are  of  exceedingly 
low  stature.  The  Plum  has  one  disadvantage 
attaching  to  it  which  does  not  affect  the  Apple  and 
the  Pear,  viz.,  a  great  tendency  for  whole  branches 
to  die  clean  away.  We  cannot  now  go  into  the 
probable  reasons  for  the  trees  behaving  in  this 
regrettable  manner.  It  must  suffice  for  the  present 
to  say  that  they  do.  The  system  of  fan-training  is 
one,  therefore,  that  particularly  recommends  itself, 
as  it  allows  of  gaps  caused  by  the  dying  away  of 
branches  in  the  manner  suggested  being  made  good 
much  more  quickly  than  they  could  in  trees  of  other 
shapes. 

The  fruit  is  borne  upon  short  spurs  which  appear 
in  greater  or  less  quantities  along  branches  of  from 
one  to  three  years’  growth.  The  aim,  therefore, 
should  be  to  get  a  number  of  such  fertile  spurs 
equally  distributed  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
branches.  The  main  branches  of  a  fan-shaped  tree 
must  be  allowed  plenty  of  room,  distributing  them 
evenly  over  the  space  at  disposal,  and  not  allowing 
one  to  cross  the  other.  Any  old  or  weakly-looking 
ones  should  be  cut  clean  out,  so  as  to  leave  all  the 


room  for  the  younger  growths.  A  clean  cut  must  be 
made  in  all  cases,  and  to  obtain  this  a  sharp  knife 
must  be  used,  for  bruised  or  broken  shoots  and 
jagged  cuts  are  almost  sure  to  cause  gumming. 
Along  the  upper  side  of  the  main  growths  a  number 
of  strong  young  shoots  will  push  during  the 
summer.  These  must  be  stopped  by  pinching  them 
under  the  sixth  leaf.  The  check  thus  given  induces  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds  at  the  base  instead  of  the  wood 
buds  which  would  have  taken  their  places  had  the 
shoot  been  suffered  to  grow  on  as  it  liked  through  the 
whole  of  the  growing  season.  At  the  winter  pruning 
these  young  twigs  must  be  shortened  back  close  to 
the  base.  If  they  have  been  very  strong  it  may  be 
that  wood  buds  will  have  been  formed  after  all,  in 
spite  of  the  slight  check  of  the  summer  stopping.  In 
this  case,  one  or  two  weaker  shoots  will  push  during 
the  forthcoming  spring.  If  these  are  pinched  in  their 
turn,  however,  under  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf,  the  desired 
end  will  be  gained  by  next  winter,  viz. — the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fruit  buds  at  their  bases. 

The  spurs  themselves  may  also  need  a  little  atten¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  necessary  to  cut  them  back  if  they  have 
become  loDg  and  straggling,  and  have  grown  out  too 
far  from  the  wall.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  allow 
the  spurs  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  tree  to  become 
somewhat  longer  than  those  in  the  upper,  for  if  they 
are  all  allowed  to  grow  to  an  equal  length  and 
to  bear  an  equal  quantity  of  foliage,  the  sap,  having 
a  natural  tendency  to  rise  to  the  highest  portions, 
will  be  drawn  past  the  lower  branches,  and 
fruit  buds  will  not  be  formed,  or,  at  least  produced 
only  in  limited  quantities.  It  often  happens  that  the 
branches  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  are  apt  to  grow  too 
vigorously,  and  thus  to  rob  other  portions.  This 
tendency  can  only  be  checked  by  summer  pinching, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  attain  it  by  training  them  in  a 
less  upright  position  on  account  of  the  shoots  below 
them,  which  would  thereby  become  too  much 
crowded,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  tree  would  be 
marked  by  an  unsightly  gap. 

Horizontal-trained  trees. — These  will  come  in 
very  handy  for  planting  against  walls  that  are  not 
high  enough  to  accommodate  the  fan-shaped  trees 
nicely.  Their  winter  pruning  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  consists  in  cutting  back  close  to  the  base 
shoots  lateral  to  the  main  branches  which  have  been 
pinched  during  the  preceding  summer,  and  cutting 
out  weakly  and  unripe  growths.  This  can  easily  be 
done  without  damage  being  sustained  by  the  fruiting 
spurs  in  any  way. 

Oblique  Cordons. — Occasionally  this  form  of 
training  is  adopted  where  the  walls  are  of  sufficient 
height  to  warrant  it.  Excellent  results  are  obtained, 
however,  if  proper  attention  is  given.  The  summer 
pruning  is  the  most  important  item,  as  the  tendency 
of  this  kind  of  tree  is  to  make  excessive  growth,  and 
this  has  to  be  kept  in  check  by  careful  pinching  of 
the  young  shoots  early  in  the  season. — Rex. 

- - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Replies. — The  plant  of  which  you  send  us  a  specimen, 
Enrique,  is  Pleroma,  perhaps  better  known  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Lasiandra  macrantha  floribunda. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  flowering  plants  we  have 
suitable  for  an  ordinary  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
It  commences  to  flower  when  quite  small,  and  may 
thus  be  grown  as  an  ordinary  pot  plant,  as  well  as 
utilised  as  a  climber  for  adorning  rafters  or  pillars. 

M.  T.  complains  that  gardeners,  when  asked  for 
advice  about  various  plants,  are  very  fond  of  saying 
Oh!  a  greenhouse,  or  a  stove  temperature  will  suit 
them,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  wants  to  know  exactly 
what  greenhouse  and  stove  temperatures  mean.  An 
ordinary  greenhouse  is  usually  a  house  that  is  kept 
quite  cool  during  the  summer  months,  and  sufficient 
artificial  heat  given  in  the  winter  to  keep  it  between 
40°  and  5oc  Fahr.,  of  course  rising  a  few  degrees 
higher  than  this  during  sunny  days.  A  stove 
possesses  a  temperature  of  about  Coc  by  night  during 
the  winter,  and  not  less  than  65°  to  70'  during  the 
summer,  with  a  proportionate  rise  by  day.  An 
intermediate  house  tells  its  own  tale  with  regard  to 
temperature.  It  forms  a  link,  between  the  stove  and 
greenhouse.  For  your  house,  S.  Emble,  we  should 
advise  a  temperature  of  45:  by  night,  rising  to  50°  by 


day,  and  55  if  the  sun  is  bright.  This  will  be  quite 
warm  enough  for  plants  which  are  forced  into  flower, 
as  if  more  heat  is  given  the  blooms  will  soon  fall 
You  must  likewise  give  as  much  air  as  you  can 
without  causing  draughts. 

As  herbaceous  Calceolarias  come  nicely  under  the 
heading  of  greenhouse  plants  we  will  here  try  to  give 
C.  Kingston  the  information  he  is  in  search  of  regard¬ 
ing  them.  If  the  plants  have  filled  their  present  pots 
with  roots  they  may  be  given  a  shift  as  soon  as  he 
likes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  done  so, 
potting  may  be  left  for  awhile  longer.  By  no  means 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  trying  to  hasten 
their  growth  by  applying  artificial  heat  (except  of 
course  to  exclude  severe  frost),  else  there  will  be  a 
case  very  much  like  “the  dog  and  the  bone" — in  try¬ 
ing  to  do  too  much  all  will  be  lost.  Calceolarias 
hate  fire  heat — if  a  plant  can  be  said  to  hate  anything. 
A  good  potting  compost  will  consist  of  two  parts  of 
turfy  loam  to  one  of  dried  cow  manure,  with  sand. 
We  should  not  advise  you  to  make  the  compost  quite 
so  heavy  as  this  for  your  Fuchsias  when  you  pot 
them,  Rob.  Try  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
cow  manure. 

So  you  want  to  increase  your  stock  of  Fuchsias, 
Oxonian,  do  you  ?  Nothing  is  easier  !  CuttiDgs  strike 
very  readily,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
abundance  of  these  can  soon  be  obtained  from  the 
old  plants.  These  latter  should  be  pruned  slightly 
and  introduced  into  a  gentle  heat,  when  they  will 
soon  start  into  growth. 

Tuberous  Begonias  may  be  raised  from  seed  and 
the  plants  flowered  in  one  year,  G.  Davidson,  but  we 
are  afraid  that  with  the  limited  conveniences  at  your 
disposal  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  this.  You  say 
you  doubt  your  skill,  but  as  one  never  kn  ows  what 
can  be  done  until  they  try,  it  is  no  use  to  worry  about 
that.  If  the  plants  are  to  flower  the  same  year  the 
seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  February, 
in  a  brisk  heat,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  off  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle.  As  you  have 
not  the  means  at  hand  to  give  the  seed  sufficient  heat 
to  induce  germination  it  will  be  of  no  use  your 
sowing  now.  Wait  a  few  months  and  then  sow.  It 
will  come  up  freely  then  in  an  ordinary  frame, 
although  you  must  not  expect  these  late  seedliogs  to 
flower  until  next  year.  Whilst  treating  of  sowing 
seed  we  are  reminded  that  B.  C.  is  asking  about 
raising  Asparagus  from  seed.  He  asks  if  this  is  the 
usual  method  of  getting  a  stock,  and  wbat  time 
must  elapse  between  the  date  of  sowing  and  the  time 
when  the  plants  will  become  strong  enough  to 
produce  good  heads  for  cutting.  Seed  should  be 
sown  in  carefully-prepared  soil  in  March  or  early  in 
April,  and  the  seedlings  thinned  out  before  they  have 
begun  to  crowd  each  other.  For  the  formation  of 
permanent  beds  three-year-old  plants  are  the  bestf 
although  two-year-old  may  be  used  if  desired.  As  a 
rule  Asparagus  is  fairly  free  from  the  attacks  of 
insects,  although  the  Asparagus  beetle  (Cricoceris 
asparagi)  occasionally  causes  trouble.  The  best 
remedy  in  this  case  is  to  sprinkle  the  beds  with  soot, 
which,  whilst  being  perfectly  safe  to  use,  is  also  very 
effectual  in  causing  the  beetle  to  “  shift. IT  Powdered 
white  Hellebore  is  also  used,  but  this  is  too  expensive 
a  remedy7  to  recommend  itself  to  the  majority  of 
amateurs. 

It  is  astonishing  to  what  a  number  of  uses  soot  can 
be  applied,  and  seeing  that  it  is  such  an  invaluable 
article,  and  withal  so  easily  obtained,  we  should 
sfrongly  advise  anyone  who  has  a  garden  or  who 
grows  plants  in  pots  to  keep  a  supply  always  in 
stock.  Just  now  it  will  come  in  very  handy  for  dustiDg 
over  Gooseberry  bushes  to  keep  off  feathered  visitants 
from  picking  out  the  buds.  Lime  may  also  be 
employed  for  a  like  purpose.  Mayhap  the  poet 
would  tell  us  that  it  is  cruel  to  kill  the  pretty  birds 
which  sing  so  sweetly  all  day  long  (aye,  and  spoil  our 
Gooseberry  bushes  into  the  bargain,  prosaic  gardeners 
such  as  ourselves  may  retort). 

You  are  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  bullfinches 
do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  this  way,  Etonian,  but 
you  are  a  little  out  in  your  supposition  that  they  are 
the  only  sinners  in  bud-spoiling.  Far  from  it  !  The 
common  sparrow  is  as  wickedly  inclined  as  its 
neighbour,  and,  as  a  Yankee  would  say,  a  “  sight  " 
more  numerous,  as  well  as  cheeky.  \  ou  may  be  able 
to  frighten  a  bullfinch  by  shouting  at  him,  but  we 
never  heard  of  the  person  yet  who  succeeded  in 
scaring  a  sparrow  for  very  long.  We  therefore 
warn  Etonian  not  to  waste  his  breath  in  trying  it. 
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Seakalefrom  Seed. — I  notice  that,  in  A.  P.'s  note  in 
the  Amateur's  Page  of  last  week’s  issue  of  The 
Gardening  World,  he  speaks  of  obtaining  Seakale 
crowns  of  a  size  large  enough  to  produce  shoots  fit 
for  forcing  in  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  the  seed 
was  sown.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  this  is 
rather  sharp  work,  as  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  good  crowns  in  less  that  the  second  season 
from  the  date  of  sowing.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see 
in  print  the  experiences  of  other  growers  with  regard 
to  this. —  IV.  Frv. 

[Doubtless  some  of  our  numerous  readers  will 
oblige. — Ed]  . 


ARISTOLOCHIA  GIGAS  STURTEVANTI. 

The  plant  from  which  the  accompanying  illustration 
is  admirably  reproduced  from  a  photograph  was 
procured  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans, 
during  the  summer  of  1894.  The  plant,  being  a  small 


making  the  total  length  of  the  flower  3  ft.  6  in.  The 
flowers  were  a  great  attraction  to  visitors,  the 
unusual  size  and  yet  withal  attractive  colouring 
drawing  immediate  attention  to  them.  There 
is,  however,  a  serious  drawback  to  its  ever  becoming 
popular,  and  that  is  its  perfume  is  too  strong.  The 
blowflies,  evidently  used  to  strong  smells,  were  led 
astray  with  it,  and  several  found  their  way  into  the 
inflated  tube,  which  being  contracted  in  the  middle 
held  them  prisoners.  The  plant  is  kept  rather  dry 
during  the  winter  months,  and  water  gradually  given 
as  the  growth  advances. — Alex.  Wright,  The  Gardens, 
Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood. 

- .1- — - 

VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE 
NURSERIES. 

Whatever  his  taste  or  inclination  may  be,  the 
visitor  will  always  find  something  to  his  fancy  in  the 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  of  Messrs.  B.  S. 


open  at  present.  Near  by  is  the  beautiful  C.  Osbornei, 
with  its  large  white  dorsal  sepal  suffused  with  rose 
and  purple,  and  handsome  petals  of  a  golden-brown 
on  the  lower  half,  and  old  gold  upwards.  It  is  the 
progeny  of  C.  harrisianum  superbum  and  C.  spiceri- 
anum,  the  former  being  itself  a  richly- coloured  and 
choice  hybrid.  The  upper  sepal  of  C.  discolor  is 
remarkable  for  its  peculiar  arrangement  of  contrasting 
colours.  It  is  purple  and  green  with  a  white  patch  at 
the  apex  and  a  dark  claret,  oblong  blotch  towards  the 
base.  The  petals  of  C.  rubrum  are  red  on  the  upper, 
and  yellow  on  the  lower  half,  spotted  with  dark 
markings.  The  beautiful  and  well-known  C.  lee- 
anum  is  grown  in  quantity  and  some  of  the  plants 
are  still  flowering,  but  we  were  hardly  prepared  for  the 
display  of  C.  Sallieri  which  is  the  ruling  feature  of 
one  of  the  houses  at  present.  The  rich  brownish- 
purple  blotches  of  the  dorsal  sepal  and  the  quantity 
of  bloom  are  worth  a  journey  to  see.  Closely  akin  to 
this  is  C.  S.  aureum,  more  decidedly  of  a  golden 


piece,  was  grown  on  in  our  propagating  house  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  where  it  made  good  head¬ 
way.  In  the  spring  of  1895  it  was  shifted  into  a 
12-in.  pot,  using  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf 
soil  in  equal  proportions,  to  which  was  added  some 
artificial  manure.  It  was  then  placed  in  the  large 
plant  stove  and  trained  up  a  rafter,  the  young  shoots 
being  kept  to  separate  pieces  of  twine  to  allow  all 
the  light  possible  to  get  at  the  young  growths  to 
mature  the  wood.  To  wards  the  end  of  the  summer 
the  plant  showed  flower  buds  freely,  and  at  the  time 
the  photograph  was  taken  there  would  be  about  a 
dozen  and  a  half  flower  buds  on  it.  Evidently, 
however,  the  strain  on  the  plant  was  more  than  it 
could  sustain  and  several  buds  dropped  off. 

The  flower  on  the  left  of  your  illustration  measured 
12  in.  across  and  18  in.  in  length,  and  the  tail  2  ft., 


Williams  &  Son,  at  Upper  Holloway.  The  winter 
being  far  spent,  the  growth  of  many  plants  is  just 
recommencing,  while  others  are  just  in  season,  and 
the  Orchids  never  entirely  leave  off  blooming.  We 
paid  a  visit  of  inspection  last  week  and  found  much 
in  the  houses  to  linger  over  amongst  the  many  and 
varied  forms  of  plant  life,  with  regard  to  their  utility_ 
beauty,  cultivation,  and  the  lessons  they  afford  from 
various  points  of  view.  This  applies  equally  to  the 
student  and  the  practical  gardener. 

The  Orchids. 

Where  a  good  collection  of  Cypripediums  is  culti. 
vated  there  is  no  lack  of  bloom  at  any  period  of  the 
year.  The  blackish-crimson  blotches  on  the  petals 
are  the  feature  of  C.  Io.  superbum.  Very  choice  is 
C.  pitcherianum,  Williams'  variety,  which  we  have 
often  described,  but  some  particularly  fine  blooms  are 


sheen,  as  well  as  C.  nitens,  and  the  beautiful  C. 
insigne  Fostermanii,  all  contributing  to  the  display, 
and  remarkable  alike  for  the  conspicuous  character  of 
the  numerous  large  batches.  All  are  as  easy  of  culti. 
vation  as  C.  insigne  and  as  floriferous. 

The  various  species  and  hybrids  of  this  genus  are 
distributed  through  several  houses  in  greater  or  less 
quantity.  Some  bold  and  handsome  hybrids  included 
C.  lathamianum,  C.  Williamsii,  C.  vexillarium  super¬ 
bum,  which  always  carries  its  own  certificate  of 
recommendation,  and  the  beautiful  C.  huybrechtia- 
num,  a  hybrid  beteween  C.  hirsutissimum  and  C. 
spicerianum.  Specially  noticeable  are  C.  Boxallii 
marginatum  with  its  snow-white  margin  and  C.  B. 
nigrum  with  its  brownish-black  dorsal  sepal.  C. 
measuresianum,  C.  politum,  a  handsome  form  of  C, 
villosum,  C.  winnianum  and  many  others  may  be 
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added  to  the  list.  C  winnianum  is  rarely  induced 
to  bloom  anywhere.  On  the  contrary,  C.  chamber- 
lainianum  blooms  from  January  to  December.  Most 
curiou'ly  striped  is  C.  Dauthieri  marmoratum. 

Something  must  be  very  congenial  to  Phalaenopsis 
schilleriana  grown  upon  a  block  of  wood,  for  it  bears 
a  branching  flower  stem  about  3  ft.  long,  and  two 
smaller  ones  from  the  same  crown.  Angraecum 
sanderianum  is  developing  two  or  three  scapes  on 
each  plant.  The  Pescatoreas  are  exceedingly  well 
done  here,  for  the  specimens  in  baskets  grow  like 
weeds,  and  include  P.  klabochorum,  P.  Roezli  rosea, 
P.  R.  alba  and  the  charming  P.  Lehmanni  with  a 
curiously  hirsute  lip,  and  the  other  segments  marbled 
and  lined  with  purple.  The  plants  are  kept  moist  aU 
the  year  round  and  get  the  benefit  of  moisture  from  a 
tank  beneath  them.  A  fine  batch  of  Vanda  teres,  in 
60-sized  pots,  is  well  done  in  another  house. 

The  collection  of  Dendrobiums  is  replete  with  good 
things,  many  of  which  are  in  bloom  and  hosts  of 
others  preparing  to  do  so.  The  purple-throated 
D.  Cassiope  is  otherwise  pure  white.  Recent 
hybrids  include  a  grand  form  of  D.  Juno,  D.  burford- 
iense  and  others  raised  in  the  establishment  of  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence.  Standard  sorts  are  D.  leechianum, 
D.  1.  roseum,  D.  Ainsworthi,  D.  nobile  Cooksoni  and 
many  other  choice  forms  of  D.  nobile.  Several 
Dendrobiums  are  also  flowering  in  the  Vanda  house, 
and  close  by  is  a  batch  of  Calanthe  Williamsi,  with 
a  crimson  centre  to  its  white  flowers. 

Cattleyas  are  showing  numerous  spathes  in  the 
house  devoted  to  them,  and  the  choice  C.  Trianaei 
Russell’s  variety  is  already  in  full  bloom.  By  the 
side  of  it  is  the  little-known  Brassavola  cretacea  with 
creamy-white  segments.  The  charming  little 
Pleione  humilis  with  its  bearded,  fringed  and  purple- 
spotted  lip,  can  hardly  escape  notice.  The  ever- 
popular  Coelogyne  cristata  has  been  flowering  for 
some  time,  and  the  chaste  white  C.  c.  alba  has 
begun.  It  is  grown  in  quantity.  The  cinnabar 
flowers  of  Laelia  harpophylla  always  find  numerous 
admirers.  Lycaste  fulvescens  bears  evidence  of 
good  cultivation,  by  pushing  up  fourteen  flower 
scapes  from  one  pseudobulb,  and  L.  Deppei  bears 
nine  in  like  manner. 

Other  Flowering  Plants. 

A  large  batch  of  Eucharis  in  a  very  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  has  been  flowering  freely  since  Christmas. 
Billbergia  nutans  represents  a  class  of  plants  not 
much  grown  in  this  country,  but  the  greenish 
flowers  edged  with  blue,  and  the  nodding  spikes 
sheathed  with  rosy  bracts  in  this  case  are  very 
pretty.  The  brilliant  spathes  of  Anthurium  andre- 
anum  sanguineum  and  A.  Goliath  are  very  striking  ; 
those  of  the  latter  are  of  huge  size.  Chinese 
Primulas,  with  rose  and  white  flowers,  and  Cycla¬ 
mens  of  various  colours  are  in  season  and  attractive. 
The  Roman  Hyacinths  are  now  out  of  season,  but 
their  place  is  taken  by  large-flowering  kinds,  which 
render  the  atmosphere  of  a  cool  house  fragrant. 
Various  kinds  of  Tulips  are  being  brought  forward  in 
batches,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  of  which  there  is  a  great  quantity  in  different 
stages  of  development  and  intended  for  cut  flowers. 
The  sweetly-scented  sprays  are  of  great  size  and 
purity.  -2: 

Fine  Foliage  Plants. 

The  firm  has  long  been  well  known  for  its  extensive 
collection  of  fine  foliage  plants,  which  must  always 
find  honourable  place  in  every  establishment  where 
house  decorations  are  of  every-day  or  only  occasional 
necessity.  A  foremost  place  must  be  given  to  the 
exceedingly  graceful  and  ever-beautiful  Aralia 
gracillima,  which  no  gardener  would  omit  from  his 
list  where  plants  of  this  class  are  cultivated  at  all. 
Scarcely  less  useful  is  A.  Veitchii,  with  slightly 
wider  leaflets.  Verily  the  Aralias  are  not  neglected 
here,  judging  from  the  number  of  species  and  the 
care  they  receive.  Another  beautiful  subject  is  A. 
Reginae,  of  infinite  grace ;  yet  how  comparatively 
seldom  one  meets  with  it.  The  slender  leaflets  are 
arranged  in  a  circular  fashion,  like  those  of  the  types 
already  mentioned.  It  holds  the  same  relation  to 
A.  leptophylla  as  A.  gracillima  does  to  A.  Veitchii, 
in  having  slightly  broader  leaflets.  A.  osayana  has 
long  finger-like  leaflets,  which  are,  however,  of  a 
sombre  green  compared  with  those  of  the  sym¬ 
metrically-built  A.  kerchoveana,  whose  leaflets  are 
bright  green  and  deeply  serrate  at  the  edges.  The 
gracefully-drooping  A.  Chabrieri,  for  which  the 
botanists  have  another  name,  still  finds  favour  with 
6  large  number  of  growers, 


Calatheas  and  Marantas  are  grown  in  considerable 
numbers  including  M.vittata,  beautifully  striped  with 
silvery -grey,  the  bands  being  in  pairs.  The 
Anthuriums  belonging  to  the  same  family  are  well 
represented  by  A.  Veitchi,  with  leaves  a  yard  in 
length  or  more;  also  by  the  well-known  A.  crystal- 
linum,  A.  warocqueanum,  and  the  less-known  A. 
Dickii,  whose  lance-shaped,  leathery  leaves,  2  ft.  to 
3  ft. ,  are  arranged  ia  the  form  of  a  vase.  Akin  to  the 
above  are  the  Alocasias,  of  which  such  splendid 
examples  used  to  be  seen  at  shows.  Amongst  these 
we  noted  A.  metallica,  with  its  metallic-looking 
leaves,  the  olive-green  A.  Bachii,  with  silvery  veins, 
and  the  beautiful  A.  Putsyi  with  arrow-shaped 
leaves  and  silvery  venation.  They  are  amongst  the 
most  noble  of  stove  plants.  Though  belonging  to 
the  Orchid  family,  Anoectochilus  petola,  with  netting 
like  golden  filigree,  and  A.  setaceus,  with  red  vena¬ 
tion,  are  universally  classed  amongst  the  choicest 
gems  of  fine-leaved  plants. 

Quite  of  another  type  are  the  Pitcher  plants 
(Nepenthes),  of  which  there  is  an  extensive  collection 
here.  The  plants  have  been  cut  down,  re-basketed, 
and  are  commencing  to  push  up  their  young  shoots, 
so  that  we  may  expect  a  fine  display  of  Pitchers 
when  the  leaves  are  fully  developed.  Independently 
of  their  beauty  much  interest  will  cling  to  this  class 
of  plants.  Akin  to  these  are  the  Sarracenias,  of 
which  a  large  number  of  hybrids  are  cultivated  here, 
in  a  cooler  house  than  that  devoted  to  the  Nepenthes. 
Other  insectivorous  plants  here  are  Ptnguicula 
caudata,  in  a  resting  condition,  and  a  fine  lot  of  Venus' 
Fly-trap  (Dionaea)  just  making  their  young  leaves. 

Messrs.  Williams  are  also  noted  for  their  narrow- 
leaved,  gracefully  and  beautifully  coloured  Dracaenas, 
all  of  garden  origin,  and  admirably  adapted  for  table 
decoration.  D.  marginata  has  green  leaves  with 
narrow  red  edges,  and  the  beautiful  D.  gracilis  differs 
chiefly  in  its  thinner  and  more  drooping  foliage.  In 
speaking  of  the  narrow-leaved  sorts  we  refer  more 
particularly  to  D.  Alexander  Laing,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  type.  The  lower  leaves  are  of  a  bronzy- 
olive,  and  the  upper  ones  of  a  bright  red.  D.  Princess 
May  was  new  last  year,  and  is  handsome  with  its 
bronzy  leaves  with  broad  red  edges.  D.  Miss 
Glendinning  is  notable  for  its  dwarf  habit  as  well  as 
bronzy-olive  leaves  with  red  edges.  It  attains 
maturity  when  18  in.  high,  and  becomes  very  red  or 
may  flower,  so  that  young  plants  must  again  be 
raised.  All  of  the  above  are  invaluable  for  decoration 
in  48-sized  pots.  Altogether  different  and  handsome 
is  the  new  D.  Coulingii,  with  deep  green  leaves  and 
broad  white  edges.  A  large  collection  of  Crotons  of 
all  sizes  and  in  great  variety  are  grown  for  various 
purposes.  One  large  plant  we  noted-  consisted  of 
several  sorts  grafted  on  the  same  bush.  Charming 
is  a  new  variety  named  C.  Heathi  elegans,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  interrupted  in  the  middle  with  the 
midrib  only  connecting  the  two  halves,  the  lower  of 
which  is  yellow,  changing  to  red  with  age,  while  the 
upper  is  olive-green.  A  rare  and  distinct  plant  is 
Paulinia  oceana,  with  bipinnate  leaves,  at  once 
curious  and  graceful  in  habit. 

Palms. 

Though  decidedly  fine  foliage  plants  the  Palms  are 
so  distinct  from  everything  else  that  we  may  well 
class  them  separately.  The  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries  have  for  many  years  been  celebrated  for 
their  large  and  varied  collection  of  Palms  of  all  sizes. 
They  are  more  extensively  used  than  ever  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes,  and  raised  in  greater  quantities  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  day.  The 
Kentias  are  at  once  the  most  useful  and  the  most 
often  called  into  requisition  for  decoration  of  all 
kinds.  The  two  leading  species  for  this  work  are 
K.  belmoreana  and  K.  fosteriana,  of  which  there  are 
well-furnished  plants,  ranging  from  small  seedlings 
in  thumb  pots  to  specimens  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high. 
The  graceful  Cocos  weddeliana  is  almost  equally 
popular,  and  in  fine  condition  here.  Closely  similar 
to  the  last,  but  less  useful,  is  Geonoma  gracilis. 
Thereis  a  splendid  batchof  plants  of  Rhaphis  humilis, 
ranging  from  6  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  than  which  we  have 
never  seen  a  finer  lot.  The  Palms  are  distributed 
through  several  houses,  independently  of  the  Palm- 
house  and  the  large  cool  conservatory  used  for 
hardening  off  and  keeping  plants  preparatory  to 
using  them  for  decorative  purposes.  In  the  former 
house  we  noted  some  very  tall  Cocos  plumosa  so 
much  used  for  this  work  ;  also  Rhaphis  flabelliformis, 
Phoenix  rupicola,  Latania  borbonica,  Areca  sapida, 
of  great  height,  and  many  others  which  a  large  staff 


of  men  were  cleaning  and  keeping  in  readiness  for 
every  emergency.  Along  with  Palms  in  one  house 
was  a  fine  lot  of  variegated  Aspidistras.  Besides  the 
tall  Palms  and  tree  Ferns  in  the  large  conservatory, 
we  noted  a  tall  plant  of  Dracaena  lentiginosa  with 
bronzy-red  leaves  of  a  distinct  character. 

- ■*> - 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  the  Editor. 


Orchids  at  Chardwar. — When  calling  at  Chard- 
war  I  was  pleased  to  find  such  a  good  display  of 
Orchids  in  bloom.  On  entering  the  range  of  houses 
I  found  a  grand  bank  of  Coelogyne  cristata  in  some 
8  in.  paos,  having  108  expanded  blooms  ;  also  hang¬ 
ing  near  was  a  grand  plant  of  Dendrobium  Ains- 
worthii  in  a  5-ia.  basket,  with  343  splendid  blooms  ; 
also  D.  nobile  Cooksonii,  with  seventy  blooms; 
D.  Dominii,  160  blooms  ;  two  splendid  D.  Cassiope 
with  100  blooms  each;  also  several  D.  nobile,  D. 
rubens,  D.  leechianum,  D.  luteolum,  and  others,  alto¬ 
gether  making  a  grand  show.  In  the  next  house  are 
many  grand  spikes  of  Phalaenopsis.  P.  stewartiana 
had  forty-five  blooms  expanded,  and  P.  schilleriana 
with  fifty  expanded  blooms,  and  many  others,  P.  ama- 
bilis  and  P.  grandiflora  included.  In  the  same  house 
are  several  spikes  of  Saccolabium  Harrisonae,  a 
splendid  Cypripedium  nitens  superbum,  and  many 
other  Cypripediums,  including  a  grand  form  of  C. 
bellatulum.  In  the  cool  house  are  some  nice 
spikes  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  Rossii,  two 
good  Pilumna  nobilis,  and  several  good  varieties  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri.  The  Cattleya  house  contains 
some  very  fair  varieties  of  C.  Trianaei,  and  a. lovely 
form  of  Cattleya  walkeriana  with  eight  expanded 
blooms  ;  also  at  one  end  is  a  good  batch  of  Laelia 
anceps,  over  100  blooms  being  now  open,  February 
5th.  I  also  noted  a  good  form  of  Cymbidium 
eburneum  in  the  same  house,  and  a  good  form  of  Cym¬ 
bidium  lowianum.  The  next  house  contains  the  fine 
plants  of  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  schroderianum, 
a  few  of  which  are  still  in  bloom  ;  and  also  one  fine 
plant  of  a  good  variety  of  D.  superbiens,  which  has 
been  in  bloom  many  weeks. — J  .G 

Cymbidium  lowianum. — This  Orchid  has  many 
excellent  qualities,  being  easy  of  culture  and  will 
grow  and  flower  with  the  greatest  profusion  in  the 
intermediate  house ;  the  long,  arching,  graceful 
spikes  are  admirably  adapted  for  room  decoration. 
When  visiting  The  Beeches,  St.  John's  Wood  (the 
residence  of  H.  Druce,  Esq.),  I  saw  a  splendid 
display  of  Cymbidium  lowianum  arranged  on  the 
froDt  stage  carrying  forty-one  huge  spikes  of  bloom, 
which  made  a  most  magnificent  display,  a  sight  well 
worth  seeing.  Many  seedling  Cypripediums  are 
now  coming  into  bloom  at  The  Beeches,  mostly  of 
the  C.  leeanum  section.  Some  of  the  varieties  are 
very  distinct  and  pretty.  I  noticed  one  whose  dorsal 
sepal  was  heavily  spotted  with  a  lovely  white  margin 
and  of  a  beautiful  light  green  at  the  base.  There 
are  many  Cypripedium  seedlings  at  The  Beeches 
that  will  bloom  during  the  next  twelve  months,  they 
are  now  being  watched  very  closely  by  Mr.  Druce 
and  his  gardener,  both  of  whonj  are  devotedly  fond 
of  Orchids. — J.  McNab. 

Lycaste  smeeana, — Many  of  the  species  of 
Lycaste  have  a  considerable  amount  of  green  and 
brown  shading  in  their  flowers.  That  under  notice 
is  exceptionally  clear  and  softly  coloured  in  all  its 
parts.  The  sepals  are  pure  white,  but  the  petals  are 
beautifully  and  finely  mottled  with  crimson-purple 
except  a  small  portion  of  the  apex.  The  lip  has  fine 
purple  lines  and  soft  purple  spots  all  over  the  apical 
lobe  and  the  edges  are  purple.  It  is  a  native  of 
Guatemala,  but  was  supposed  by  the  late  Professor 
Reichenbach  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  Lycaste 
Skinneri  and  L.  Deppei,  taking  its  soft  and  beautiful 
colour,  from  the  former.  It  first  flowered  in  the 
rich  collection  of  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Carshalton,  after  whom  it  was  named  in  1883. 
There  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  it  in  the  Orchid 
Album,  pi.  516. 


New  Homes  In  the  "Sunshine  State"  of  America.- 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years’  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year. 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  Illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesllla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony  34>. 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.-W 
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Jerusalem  Artichokes. — These  may  now  be  dug 
up  and  a  fresh  plantation  made.  This  vegetable,  like 
most  others,  does  best  in  an  open  position,  but  a  fair 
return  is  had  when  they  are  grown  in  less  favourable 
spots,  consequently  they  are  often  planted  with  a 
view  to  blinding  out  some  unsightly  object.  The 
ground  should  be  well  dug  with  a  liberal  quantity  of 
rotten  manure  added  to  the  rows  and  the  rows 
made  3  ft.  apart  and  the  sets  placed  the  same  distance 
in  the  rows. 

Peas. — Should  the  weather  continue  favourable,  a 
sowing  of  Peas  may  be  made  outside  on  a  warm 
border.  The  ground  will  by  this  time  have  been 
trenched  and  manured,  and  should  now  be  forked 
over,  and  the  seed  sown  at  the  same  time.  Flat  rows 
drawn  with  the  draw-hoe  are  best,  as  this  allows  the 
seed  to  be  sown  thinly.  The  distance  between  the 
rows  will  depend  on  the  height  of  the  variety,  but 
5  ft.  is  a  fair  distance  for  early  round-seeded  sorts, 
which  should  be  sown  at  this  date,  as  they  stand  the 
damp  and  cold  best  without  rotting,  as  might  be  the 
case  with  the  Marrowfat  section.  I  would  advise 
covering  the  seed  with  dry,  light  soil,  which  may  be 
got  by  sifting  the  refuse  of  the  potting  bench  ;  wood 
ashes,  or  even  leaf  soil  is  also  very  useful.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  sowing  too  early,  and  the  chances  are 
much  may  be  lost.  Ringleader  and  Lightning,  of  the 
round-seeded  sorts,  are  as  good  as  any  to  sow  now. 
Those  sown  in  pots  will  now  be  through  the  soil  and 
should  be  grown  perfectly  cool,  admitting  all  the 
air  possible  on  mild  days. 

Carrots. — Should  plenty  of  manure  be  at  hand  a 
hot  bed  may  be  made  up  for  an  early  batch  of 
Carrots.  Add  plenty  of  fresh  leaves  to  fresh  stable 
manure,  and  after  turning  over  several  times  build 
up  to  the  size  of  the  frame  required,  always  allowing 
18  in.  extra  all  round.  The  main  point  in  making 
hot  beds  up  is  to  make  sure  that  the  corners  are 
firmly  and  evenly  built,  and  the  whole  bed  at  the 
same  time  uniformly  made  up  so  as  to  allow  the  heat 
to  rise  equally  all  over.  Six  inches  of  any  good 
garden  soil  will  be  sufficient  to  grow  the  crop  on,  and 
this  should  be  placed  there  immediately  the  hot  bed 
is  put  up,  and  will  then  be  in  readiness  for  the  seed 
when  the  heat  has  risen  and  has  fallen  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of,  say,  6o°.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly, 
broadcast,  and  slightly  covered.  Sutton’s  Early 
Gem  and  Veitch's  Model  are  two  of  the  best  varieties 
of  the  short-horn  type. 

Parsnips. — The  main  crop  of  Parsnips  should 
now  be  sown,  and  no  time  lost,  when  the  ground  is  in 
favourable  condition,  to  get  the  seed  in.  However, 
it  is  better  to  wait  than  proceed  if  the  ground  is  wet 
and  sticky.  If  the  ground  has  been  trenched,  as  it 
should  be,  without  having  received  any  fresh  manure, 
it  should  be  well  broken  up  with  the  fork,  and  a  good 
dusting  of  hot  lime  worked  in,  then  the  lines  drawn 
and  the  seed  sown  thinly  and  neatly  covered  in. 
This  method  is  the  best  for  an  ord  inary  crop  where 
Parsnips  do  well,  but  if  it  should  happen  (as  in  our 
case  here)  that  the  soil  does  not  suit  them,  then 
holes  must  be  made  to  secure  a  crop.  A  crowbar  is 
used  and  holes  made  2J  ft.  or  3  ft.  deep,  and  filled 
up  with  burnt  soil,  wood  ashes,  and  a  little  soot 
and  gently  firmed  down.  Then  a  few  seeds  should  be 
sown  on  each  hole,  and  covered  in  by  the  usual 
method.  By  this  means  a  good  crop  is  secured  of 
fine  roots,  and,  of  course,  an  excellent  choice  is 
easily  got  if  any  should  be  required  for  exhibiting, 
as  they  are  much  more  perfect  that  if  grown  by  the 
ordinary  method.  Dobbie’s  selected  and  the  Student 
are  favourite  and  excellent  varieties  for  any  purpose. 

Parsley. — A  sowing  of  any  choice  strain  should 
be  made  in  a  frame  with  a  view  of  transplanting  out 
early.  None  is  better  than  Dobbie’s  selected. 

Lettuce. — A  pinch  of  the  Cabbage  and  Cos 
v  arieties  can  also  be  sown  in  a  frame.  They  will 
make  much  more  useful  plants  than  if  started  in 
heat,  and  the  constitution  of  the  plant  weakened 
thereby. — James  Gibson,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

TIE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 


Dendrobiums. — This  is  such  an  extensive  genus, 
and  so  varied  is  the  treatment  required,  that  it  would 
take  up  too  much  space  to  refer  to  more  than  a  tenth 
part  other  than  in  general  terms.  I  shall  therefore 
only  mention  those  which  are  the  most  suitable  and 
easy  for  amateurs  to  grow, 


First  and  foremost  for  all  purposes  then  is  our  old 
friend  D.  nobile;  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  plants  they 
may  be  had  in  bloom  quite  six  months,  or  even  more, 
out  of  the  twelve.  They  will  stand  a  lot  of  knocking 
about  when  in  bloom  at  various  shows,  and  come  up 
smiling  again  the  following  season.  There  are  two 
things  inseparable  from  their  good  culture,  viz. — any 
amount  of  heat  and  moisture  w hen  growing,  and  a 
thorough  rest  when  the  growths  have  been  made  up. 
You  may  have  the  best  peat  and  moss  that  can  be  got, 
but  without  heat  and  moisture  their  culture  should 
not  be  attempted. 

For  exhibition  purposes  D.  nobile  has  no  equal,  as 
by  keeping  it  cool  and  dry  when  at  rest,  it  may  be 
had  in  bloom  at  any  time.  In  fact  it  is  as  easily 
timed  as  are  “  ’Mums.”  There  are  no  really  bad 
varieties  of  D.  nobile,  but  there  are  some  better  than 
others,  such  as  D.  n.  nobilius,  D.  n.  Cooksonii,  D.  n. 
intermedium,  &c.,  which  are  real  gems.  This  species 
is  best  grown  in  pots  which  must  be  well  drained; 
rather  large,  lumpy  pieces  of  peat,  and  fresh  sphagnum 
moss,  with  a  fewpieces  of  charcoal  or  crocks  intermixed, 
are  what  they  like.  This  admits  of  the  water  passing 
freely  away.  Make  the  plants  firm  by  placing  a  few 
neat  stakes  to  keep  them  in  position. 

The  second  on  my  list  is  D.  wardianum.  It 
requires  similar  treatment  to  D.  nobile  and  can  be 
retarded  and  brought  into  flower  at  will.  Then  we 
have  those  charming  hybrids  D.  Ainswortbi  and  D. 
leechianum,  of  which  good  old  D.  nobile  is  one  of 
the  parents,  and  the  Violet-scented  D.  aureum  the 
other  ;  as  may  be  expected,  the  treatment  required  is 
precisely  the  same  as  for  the  parents.  They  grow 
equally  well  in  pots  or  baskets.  The  best  plants  I 
think  I  have  seen  were  grown  in  baskets  and  shown 
by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  the  meetings 
were  held  at  South  Kensington.  D.  crassinode 
barberianum,  too,  requires  the  same  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  as  does  D.  findlayanum. 

Propagation. — Those  enumerated  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  division  and  from  the  stems.  To  propa¬ 
gate  any  special  variety  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  off 
the  old  back  pseudo-bulbs  that  have  done  blooming 
These  may  be  cut  into  lengths  and  placed  on  some 
moss  in  a  warm  and  moist  house  ;  a  Cucumber  pit 
would  do.  This  will  induce  them  to  break  from  the 
nodes.  When  the  young  shoots  are  large  enough  to 
push  roots  they  may  be  potted  up  and  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Potting. — The  best  time  to  do  this  is  just  after 
they  go  out  of  bloom.  Those  that  were  placed  in 
heat  for  providing  flowers  for  the  new  year  will  now 
be  in  a  fit  state  for  the  operation. 

The  beautiful  Australian  species  should  include  D. 
bigibbum,  D.  superbiens,  D.  Phalaenopsis,  &c.  I 
must  refer  to  it  at  an  early  date. 

Temperatures. — Keep  them  as  low  as  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  well-being  of  the  plants,  as  we  may  yet 
get  hard  weather. — C. 

TIE  PLOWED  GAR5EN. 


Although  the  year  is  as  yet  very  young  we  are  not 
without  a  few  flowers  to  cheer  us.  Where  Snow¬ 
drops  have  been  planted  in  batches  as  we  have 
previously  suggested  they  will  now  be  affording  a 
brave  display  with  their  profusion  of  white  blooms. 
The  little  yellow  Aconite  is  also  much  in 
evidence,  and  Crocuses  and  some  of  the  Scillas  are 
likewise  making  their  appearance  upon  the  scene. 
With  such  a  fine  open  season  as  we  have  had  there 
is  no  excuse  for  being  behindhand  with  the  work. 
Not  only  have  we  been  free  from  frost,  but  we  have 
in  like  manner  been  spared  any  heavy  deluges  of  rain 
or  downfalls  of  snow.  As  may  be  expected,  the 
mildness  hitherto  characterising  the  winter  of 
1895  96  is  causing  a  corresponding  forwardness  of 
thiDgs  generally,  and  thus  the  season  for  many  kinds 
of  work  will  be  slightly  shortened.  As  the  planting 
season  is  now  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close,  work  of 
this  class  if  not  absolutely  finished  should  be  well  on 
towards  completion.  Wall  subjects  must  also  be 
seen  to  for  pruning  and  nailing  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Push  forward  the  pruning  of  hybrid  perpetual  Roses 
as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Those  of  the 
Tea  section  may  also  be  operated  on  with  the  kniie 
in  the  course  of  the  next  week — at  least,  in  the 
southern  counties.  In  the  northern  ones  it  will  be 
safer,  however,  not  to  touch  them  until  quite  the  end 
of  the  month. 


Sweet  Peas. — Thanks  to  the  skill  of  our  florists 
we  have  now  represented  in  this  charming  race  of 
plants  innumerable  shades  of  colour,  whilst  with  the 
introduction  of  the  dwarf  varieties,  of  which  Cupid 
may  be  taken  as  an  excellent  example,  we  have  a 
good  deal  of  difference  in  the  habit.  Not  only  do 
rows  or  clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  prove  most  excellent 
subjects  for  masking  objects  which  it  is  desirable 
should  not  be  exposed  to  view,  beautifying  ugly 
corners,  and  turning  odd  pieces  of  ground  to  account, 
when  viewed  in  the  mass,  but  their  flowers  come  in 
admirably  for  cutting,  as  they  last  well  in  water,  and 
stand  the  semi-darkness  of  some  dwelling  rooms 
better  than  the  majority  of  flowers.  When  suitably 
arranged  with  their  own  foliage  a  bunch  of  Sweet 
Peas  is  indeed  no  mean  object.  One  or  two  rows 
should  be  sown  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
February  and  others  a  fortnight  later  for  a 
succession. 

Border  Carnations. — Where  these  were  put  out 
last  autumn  in  the  quarters  in  which  they  are 
intended  to  flower  the  beds  may  be  looked  over  now, 
and  any  deficiencies  made  good  with  other  plants 
which  have  been  kept  in  pots  for  the  purpose.  In 
very  many  places,  however,  spring  planting  finds 
favour,  especially  where  the  soil  is  of  a  retentive 
character.  The  proposed  site  will  have  been  given 
a  good  coating  of  manure,  and  have  been  roughly  dug 
up  last  autumn.  Now  it  should  receive  a  further 
dressing  of  soot,  this  being  nicely  forked  in,  and  the 
surface  levelled  over.  Planting  of  course  need  not 
be  thought  about  until  about  the  middle  of  March. 

Ranunculuses. — Beds  that  were  manured  and 
dug  over  last  autumn  with  a  view  to  preparing  them 
for  the  reception  of  Ranunculuses,  should  likewise 
be  forked  over  without  delay.  Planting,  however, 
must  be  seen  to  as  soon  as  possible  now,  at  any  rate 
before  the  expiration  of  the  third  week  of  the  present 
month.  An  expeditious  method  of  planting  is  to 
draw  drills  about  a  couple  of  inches  deep  and  six 
inches  apart  from  each  other.  The  roots  must  be 
put  in  claws  downwards,  about  four  or  five  inches  of 
space  being  allowed  between  them.  Cover  with  soil 
and  level  the  surface  by  means  of  a  small-toothed 
iron  rake.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  planting 
should  be  conducted  if  possible  when  the  soil  is  fairly 
dry.  It  is  in  excellent  condition  at  the  present 
time. — A.  S.  G. 


ARDENING  |§ISCELLANY. 


NEW  LOBELIA  THE  MARQUIS  OF  CAMDEN. 

We  have  received  a  flowering  shoot  of  this  new 
variety  of  Lobelia  from  Mr.  A.  Methven,  gardener  to 
the  Marquis  of  Camden,  Bearwood  Abbey,  near 
Tunbridge  Wells,  who  was  the  raiser  of  it.  Being  a 
variety  of  L.  Erinus,  so  largely  used  for  bedding 
purposes,  we  are  surprised  to  see  that  the  flowers  are 
of  a  bright,  rich  rose  with  a  white  eye,  and  so  widely 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  blue  form.  It  retains  its 
colours  from  first  to  last.  The  plant  is  robust  in 
habit  and  well  suited  for  outside  work.  The  plant 
from  which  the  flowering  specimen  was  cut  had  been 
grown  in  a  warm  house  on  purpose  to  flower  it,  so 
that,  under  more  favourable  conditions  as  to  sunlight 
and  air,  the  flowers  should  really  be  darker  than  they 
are  at  present ;  but  in  any  case  the  brightness  of  the 
rose  colour,  as  it  is,  should  insure  its  being  widely- 
grown  for  bedding  purposes  in  the  future. 

_  '< 

PRIMULA,  1  HE  LADY. 

One  of  the  most  notable  varieties  of  the  Chinese 
Primula  to  be  found  in  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons’ 
superb  exhibit  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  141  h  ult.,  was 
undoubtedly  that  known  as  The  Lady.  Certainly  in 
appearance  it  is  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  form  of 
Chinese  Primula  usually  to  be  seen  in  our  green¬ 
houses  as  can  well  be  imagined.  When  full  grown 
the  plants  average  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height, 
producing  vigorous  rosettes  of  leaves  with  remark¬ 
ably  long  petioles,  above  which  the  tall  many- 
flowered  scapes  rise  erect  and  imposing,  forming 
a  truly  pyramidal  outline.  How  different  this  is 
to  the  other  varieties  in  which  the  flower  scapes  hug 
the  leaves  and  do  not  rise  well  above  them  until  the 
season  is  well  advanced  1  When  Messrs.  Cannell 
&  Sons  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  race  of 
plants  with  the  splendid  habit  characterising  The 
Lady,  and  imparting  to  it  the  rich  and  varied  hues 
to  be  found  in  the  dwarfer  varieties  which  are  now 
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so  popular,  they  will  indeed  have  achieved  a 
notable  success,  and  one  that  will  doubtless  be 
appreciated  and  taken  advantage  of  by  the  innumer¬ 
able  lovers  and  cultivators  of  the  Primula  the  world 
over. 

ACACIA  DEALBATA 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew  at  the  present  time  is  a  huge  specimen 
of  the  well-known  Acacia  dealbata  in  flower. 
Towering,  as  it  does,  to  a  height  of  close  on  40  ft.,  it 
forms  a  magnificent  object  when  looked  at  from  the 
ground  level.  By  mounting  into  the  gallery  running 
round  the  house  a  closer  view  is  vouchsafed  to  the 
visitor.  As  the  main  stem  is  very  small  in  diameter, 
the  large  head  would  be  much  too  great  a  weight  for 
it  were  it  not  held  in  position  and  supported  by 
several  friendly  wires.  The  long,  slightly  pendulous 
racemes  of  rich  yellow  flowers  contrast  admirably 
with  the  graceful  silvery-green  foliage.  Whether 
large  or  small,  Acacia  dealbata  is  always  a  success, 
as  it  is  usually  a  most  profuse  flowerer,  besides  being 
of  robust  constitution. 

- - •*- - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Feb.  nth — The  exhibits  at  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last  were  both  numerous  and 
extensive,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
fellows  and  others.  Orchids  made  a  brave  show, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Cyclamens,  Chinese 
Primulas,  Blue  Primroses,  and  other  hardy  flowers. 
Fruit  was  also  extensively  shown. 

An  extensive  and  varied  group  of'  Orchids  was  set 
up  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  graceful  Palms.  A  massive  piece  of 
Coelogyne  cristata,  numerous  Dendrobiums,  Catt- 
leyas,  and  hybrid  Cypripediums  made  a  bold  display. 
A  small  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Rossii  aspersum  bore 
six  flowers  of  unusual  size  for  this  variety  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine), 
The  Dell,  Egham,  exhibited  magnificent  spikes  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  nobilius  and  O.  ander- 
sonianum  var.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans,  staged  a  fine  group  of  Orchids  set  up  with 
Palms,  and  including  Laelias,  Dendrobiums,  many 
fine  forms  of  Phaius  and  Cypripedium  rothschildia- 
num  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  fine  lot  of  Cypripediums  was  exhibited  by  R.  I. 
Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Chapman),  Cam¬ 
bridge  Lodge,  Camberwell.  C.  Pegasus  and  C. 
Leoniae  Ladvmead  var  ,  were  beautifully  marked 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  large  basket  of  Den- 
drobium  burfordiense,  a  fine  piece  of  D.  Dominii  and 
others  were  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 
A  Cultural  Commendation  was  accorded  to  Pleuro- 
thalis  Roezlii  in  splendid  condition  and  shown  by 
him. 

A  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Orchids  was  exhibited 
by  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Holbrook), 
Wilmslow,  Cheshire.  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  and 
Cypripediums  were  most  conspicuous,  some  of  them 
being  very  fine  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  staged  a  group 
of  Orchids,  including  several  species  of  Phalae- 
nopsis,  Cymbidium  lowianum,  some  Cypripediums 
and  a  new  and  distinct  form  of  Dendrobinm  Hilde- 
brandii  without  a  blotch  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  some 
Cattleyas,  a  hybrid  Phalaenopsis  and  Odontoglossum 
retusum.  The  Right  Hon.J.  Chamberlain  (gardener, 
Mr.  Burberry),  Highbury,  Birmingham,  exhibited 
Dendrobium  Andromeda  and  Masdevallia  chamber- 
lainiana.  The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  (gardeneri 
Mr.  E.  Hill),  Tring,  exhibited  Houlletia  tigrina. 
Some  Orchids  were  also  shown  by  A.  H.  Nulton, 
Esq.,  Castleton  House,  Clifton,  Bristol.  A.  J. 
Hollington,  Esq.,  Enfield,  exhibited  some  hybrid 
Cypripediums,  including  a  fine  one  named  C.  James 
Buckingham.  A  fine  bunch  of  flowers  of  Dendro¬ 
bium  speciosum  was  exhibited  by  Walter  C. 
Walker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Cragg),  Winchmore 
Hill. 

A  group  of  a  dozen  large  plants  of  Coelogyne 
cristata  was  exhibited  byj.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Streatham. 
The  five  largest  were  the  best  flowers,  but  all  were 
good  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  fine  group  of  Cypripediums,  mostly  hybrids, 
and  set  up  with  Palms  and  Ferns  was  exhibited  by 


Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 
Bold  and  fine  forms  are  C.  Osbornei,  C.  nitens,  C. 
Boxallii  marginatum  and  Pescatorea  Lehmannii 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  Croydon,  staged  a  superb  lot  of 
Primulas  in  pots.  The  plants  were  healthy  and 
vigorous  throughout  and  exceptionally  well-flowered. 
The  flower  scapes  possessed  the  same  sturdy  habit 
as  characterised  the  foliage,  and  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves  were  of  more  than  ordinary  size.  A  number 
of  shades  of  colour  were  represented,  including  pure 
white,  pink,  rose,  and  crimson  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  weighed  in 
strongly  with  a  fine  table  of  Cyclamens  in  really 
gorgeous  array.  Some  of  the  larger  plants  were  in 
very  truth  marvels  of  floriferousness  (Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal).  A  rather  smaller  group  of  the  same 
class  of  plants  was  contributed  by  Mr.  John  May, 
Gordon  Nursery,  St.  Margaret's,  Twickenham. 
They  were  all  but  young  plants  evidently,  but  the 
size  and  substance  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  they 
bore  were  remarkable  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  noteworthy  exhibit  was  that  made  by  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  a  batch  of  blue  Prim¬ 
roses  grown  in  32-sized  pots.  All  of  the  plants 
bore  vast  numbers  of  the  showy  deep  blue  flowers, 
these  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  deep  green 
hue  of  the  leaves  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Hardy  spring  flowers  made  a  first  appearance  at 
the  hall  for  the  season  in  especially  strong  force, 
and  numbers  of  sweetly  pretty  subjects  were 
included  within  their  ranks.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.,  had  a  nice 
little  group,  in  which  we  noted  such  gems  as  Iris 
histrioides,  I.  alata  alba,  I.  reticulata  purpurea,  Leuco- 
jum  carpaticum,  Galanthus  Elwesii,  and  its  gigantic 
form  F.  Fell.  Scillas,  Hellebores  and  Narcissi,  all 
assisted  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  group  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal).  A  similar  exhibit  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Chionodoxa  Lucilliae,  Scilla  bifolia  and  various 
pretty  and  distinct  Hellebores  were  very  noticeable 
here  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

A  neat  little  group  of  stove  foliage  plants,  with 
which  were  interspersed  a  few  Cypripediums,  was 
sent  by  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood.  The  most  noteworthy  feature 
of  this  exhibit  was  a  glass  case  containing  a  number  of 
splendidly-grOwn  Bertolonias ;  B.  argyroneura,  B. 
Comte  de  Kerchove,  B.  Mons.  Finot,  and  B. 
Souvenir  de  Gand  all  bore  splendidly-coloured  and 
veined  leaves  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  group  of 
stove  foliage  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants  was 
contributed  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Son,  Forest 
Hill,  S  E.  Crotons  and  Dracaenas  were  well  grown 
and  beautifully  coloured.  Some  large  blooms  of 
Paeony  Elizabeth,  borne  upon  plants  grown  in  pots, 
were  a  special  feature.  Cyclamens  and  Odonto- 
glossums  also  served  to  impart  a  bright  and  pleasiDg 
character  to  the  display  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  sent  Lachenalia 
Nelsoni  in  superb  condition,  and  bearing  unmistake- 
able  evidences,  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  the  sub¬ 
stantial  appearance  of  the  foliage,  of  superior  culture 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Mr.  Empson,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill,  Bucks,  arranged  a  very 
pretty  table  of  cut  blooms  of  Richardias,  double 
white  Primulas  and  Tulips  in  pots. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  sent  a  number  of  splendidly-grown  and 
flowered  Camellias  in  pots,  such  varieties  as 
Exquisite,  Madame  Amboise  Verschaffelt,  and 
Marchioness  of  Exeter  being  specially  fine.  In 
front  of  the  pot  plants,  and  serving  as  an  edging  to 
them,  were  large  quantities  of  cut  blooms  suitably 
arranged  in  shallow  boxes  filled  with  moss  (Silver 
Gilt  Flora  Medal). 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  for  two 
boxes  of  cut  Roses  that  were  especially  praiseworthy 
for  the  time  of  year. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  showed  a  few  samples 
of  different  types  of  Primulas  grown  by  them  at 
Swanley  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

The  quantity  of  fruit  was  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  meeting,  two  roomy  tables  running  the  length 
ot  the  hall  being  devoted  to  its  display. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  sent  a  fine 
collection  of  dessert  Apples,  amongst  them  such 
well-known  sorts  as  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Washington,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Cox's  Pomona, 


Cornish  Aromatic,  Blenheim  OraDge,  Boxley  Pippin, 
and  Scarlet  Nonpareil  claimed  particular  attention. 
About  a  hundred  dishes  in  all  were  staged  (Silver 
Gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Ninety  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  chiefly  the 
former,  came  from  Messrs  J.  Cheal  &  Sons'  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Crawley,  Sussex.  Gloria  Mundi,  Jubilee, 
Sandringham,  Prince  Albert,  Lady  Henniker,  and 
Beauty  of  Kent  occupied  conspicuous  positions 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Sixty-four  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  were  sent  by  A.  H. 
Smee,  Esq  ,  The  Grange,  Carshalton,  Surrey 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins),  for  which  a  Silver 
Gilt  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded. 

A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  also  fell  to  to  the  lot  of 
Messrs.  F.  Lane  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Be-khamp- 
stead,  for  fifty  dishes  of  Apples,  and  a  BroDze  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal  to  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley 
Esher,  for  a  collection  of  fruits. 

Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  Frogmore,  received  a  Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal  for  the  hundred  dishes  of  Apples  submitted 
by  him ;  a  like  award  was  also  appropriated  by 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons  for  seventy-five  dishes  of 
the  same  fruit,  all  of  them  in  first-class  condition. 

Strawberries  made  a  first  appearance  for  the  year, 
six  plants  in  fruit  being  sent  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Stevens, 
Clayton  Nursery,  Hassocks,  together  with  a  small 
box  of  plucked  fruits  ;  Stevens'  Wonder  was  the 
variety  shown. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  went  to  Mr.  Herrin, 
Dropmore  Gardens,  Maidenhead,  for  twenty-six 
dishes  of  Apples,  and  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  to 
Messrs.  T  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  for  some 
grand  samples  of  Apples  and  home-grown  Or-anges, 
in  the  culture  of  which  this  noted  firm  has  for  long 
paid  great  attention. 

- — - 

EIliEY  DEAJiE. 

By  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Lord  Bewdley  has  a  Conversation  with 
Wilfred  Graham. 

Twelve  months  have  elapsed  and  Lord  Bewdley  is 
sitting  at  dinner  in  a  large,  handsomely-furnished 
dining-room  in  his  town  residence  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  He  is  somewhat  browner  and  a  trifle  sterner 
looking  than  when  we  last  saw  him  ;  otherwise  his 
twelve  months’  sojourn  abroad  has  not  altered  his 
appearance.  Sitting  opposite  to  him  is  the  Rev. 
Wilfred  Graham,  a  rather  sad-looking  man  of  thirty, 
tall  and  very  thin,  having  the  appearance  of  being 
much  overworked.  The  expression  of  his  face  is 
exceedingly  kind  and  gentle. 

He  and  Lord  Bewdley,  who  is  his  senior  by  some 
five  years,  had  become  great  friends  when  at  college 
together,  a  friendship  which  had  ripened  year  by 
year,  although  they  saw  but  little  of  each  other  after 
leaving  college.  Wilfred  Graham  became  a  hard¬ 
working  curate  in  the  east  end  of  London,  whilst 
Arthur  Bewdley  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  abroad.  They  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence, 
and  there  was  perfect  confidence  between  them  ex¬ 
cept  on  one  point — viz.,  Lord  Bewdley  had  never 
mentioned  Eiley  Deane  to  his  friend ;  why,  he 
scarcely  knew  himself ;  he  had  often  been  on  the 
point  of  doing  so,  but  had  checked  himself.  If 
things  had  run  smoothly  he  would  have  told  Wilfred 
Graham  without  hesitation,  but,  as  it  was,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  speak  of  it. 

The  dinner  over  and  the  cloth  having  been  removed, 
the  two  friends  drew  their  chairs  near  the  fire, 
which  was  blazing  cheerfully  on  the  hearth.  Lord 
Bewdley  smoked  a  cigar,  and  his  friend  gazed  dreamily 
into  the  caverns  formed  by  the  glowing  coals  for  some 
time  in  silence,  then  the  curate  looked  up  and  said  : 
"  Well,  Arthur,  I  hope  you  will  remain  some  time  in 
England  now  that  you  have  returned,  and  not  run 
away  again  immediately — *  will  0’  the  wisp  '  that 
you  are  !  ” 

“  I  do  not  know  yet,  Wilfred,  how  long  I  shall 
stop.  I  was  obliged  to  come  over  upon  business. 
My  lawyer  is  continually  bothering  me  about  some¬ 
thing  or  other.  It  may  keep  me  a  month  or  two 
perhaps,  and  then,  most  likely,  I  shall  be  off  again. 
I  am  fond  of  travelling,  and  cannot  see  that  my 
presence  is  particularly  necessary  in  England.” 

■■  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Arthur,”  replied  his 
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friend.  "I  think  you  ought  to  live  more  amongst 
your  tenants  ;  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  they 
have  got  Lady  Bewdley,  and  that  ought  to  satisfy 
them;  you  know  very  well  it  is  not  at  all  the  same 
thing.  When  you  went  down  to  the  Manor  two 
years  ago,  you  remained  so  long — for  you — that  I 
hoped  you  had  at  last  made  up  your  mind  to  make  it 
your  home  again  ;  but  not  a  bit  of  it ;  off  you  went 
as  erratic  as  ever !  It  is  really  time  you  settled 
down,  Arthur.  Why  do  you  not  choose  some  nice 
girl — you  must  know  plenty — make  her  Lady 
Bewdley,  and  thereby  become  a  respectable  member 
of  society  instead  of  the  proverbial  rolling  stone  ?  ” 

Lord  Bewdley  coloured  considerably  at  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  replied  laughingly — "  I  say,  old  man,  if  your 
reverence  is  going  to  lecture,  I  shall  turn  the  tables. 
May  I  ask  how  it  is  that  a  certain  Rev.  Wilfred 
Graham,  a  most  intelligent  and  attractive  young 
curate  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  is  simply 
adored  by  a  host  of  charming  ladies  of  all  ages,  who 
decorate  the  church,  and  make  him  innumerable 
presents  of  worked  slippers,  woollen  cuffs,  mufflers, 
&c.,  &c.,  is  still  living  a  life  of  single  blessedness  ?  It 
is  clearly  your  duty  to  take  unto  yourself  a  wife,  my 
dear  Wilfred.” 

It  was  the  curate’s  turn  to  colour  now. 

“  That  reminds  me  of  something  I  have  to  tell  you, 
Arthur,”  he  said,  looking  into  the  fire  again.  “  We 
have  never  had  any  secrets,  and  I  should  have  told 
you  before,  only,  as  you  said  you  were  returning  to 
England  shortly,  I  thought  I  would  wait  until  I  saw 
you.  It  is  not  much  to  tell  certainly ;  I  wish  it  were 
more.  Arthur,  I  am  in  love !  ” 

“  Let  me  congratulate  you,  my  dear  fellow,”  cried 
Lord  Bewdley,  grasping  his  friend’s  hand  and  press¬ 
ing  it  warmly.  "  Not  much  to  tell,  indeed  !  I  think 
it  is  a  great  deal.  Who  is  the  lady  ?  Do  I  know 
her  ?  And  when  is  the  happy  event  to  come  off? 

“  Ah  !  You  do  not  understand,”  replied  the  curate 
sadly,  adding  a  little  bitterly.  “  How  should  you  ? 
Life  has  always  run  so  smoothly  for  you  ;  with  your 
position  and  fortune  you  can  do  almost  anything  you 
may  desire  ;  you  could  be  married  to-morrow  if  you 
felt  so  inclined  ;  but  with  me  it  is  quite  different.  I 
get  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year. 
I  might  make  a  little  more  by  writing  if  I  had  time, 
but  my  parish  work  keeps  me  fully  occupied.  Now, 
to  marry  on  that  income  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  no  prospects  whatever ;  a  curate  I 
am,  and  a  curate  I  am  likely  to  remain.  So  you  see, 
my  dear  Arthur,  I  am  in  rather  a  miserable  frame  of 
mind  at  the  present  time.  I  have  not,  of  course, 
spoken  to  the  young  lady  on  the  subject.  I  think 
she  knows  how  1  feel  towards  her.  Her  name  is 
Gertrude  Allison  ;  she  is  a  friend  of  my  sister  Mary. 
I  very  seldom  see  her ;  it  is  better  so.  I  do  extra 
work  and  try  to  forget.” 

”  Cheer  up,  Wilfred,  old  man,”  said  Lord  Bewdley, 
laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  the  curate’s  arm. 
“  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  help 
you  in  your  love  affair.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Andrews  to-day,  and  he  tells  me  he  is  thinking  of 
leaving  Bewdley  Vicarage,  having  the  chance  of 
a  better  living.  If  he  does  I  shall  be  able  to  put  you 
in,  as  it  is  in  my  gift  you  know.  So  make  yourself 
happy,  and  go  settle  it  with  your  lady-love.” 

Wilfred  Graham’s  face  brightened  considerably  at 
this  news. 

**  Thank  you,  Arthur,  thank  you.  You  were  always 
a  good-natured  fellow.  I  cannot  speak  to  Miss 
Allison  until  I  am  sure  of  a  living,  but  you  have 
made  me  happier  ;  hoping,  one  lives — without  hope, 
despair !  ” 

There  was  silence  for  a  short  time,  and  again  it 
was  the  curate  who  broke  it. 

“What  a  splendid  picture  that  is  of  your  father, 
Arthur,”  he  said,  looking  at  a  full-length  portrait  of 
the  late  Lord  Bewdley.  ”  It  is  quite  life-like.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Lord  Bewdley.  “It  is  very 
good.  I  want  to  get  one  painted  of  my  mother  to 
make  a  pair.  The  artist  who  painted  my  father’s  is 
dead;  can  you  recommend  me  a  good  portrait 
painter  ?  ” 

"  Oh  !  there  are  several ;  one  in  my  own  parish  who 
is  very  nearly  starving  for  lack  of  work.  Let  me  take 
the  order,  there’s  a  good  fellow.  I  promise  you  it 
shall  be  well  done.  Besides,  it  will  be  a  real  charity, 
and  I  know  you  never  refuse  me  anything  when  I 
plead  for  my  poor  parishioners.  May  I  take  the 
order  ?  ” 

“  Really,  my  dear  Wilfred,”  laughed  his  host. 
”  You  are  asking  too  much.  I  cannot  possibly  have 


my  dear  mother’s  portrait  painted  by  an  artist  who 
resides  in  the  Borough  !  No  ;  I  will  help  your  artist 
willingly,  but  not  in  that  way.  There  is  my  pocket- 
book  ”  (handing  it  to  the  curate)  "take  what  you 
like.” 

“Thank  you,  Arthur,”  said  his  friend.  “I  am 
afraid  that  would  be  of  no  use  ;  my  artist  has  a 
tremendous  amount  of  pride,  like  a  great  many  other 
people  who  have  scarcely  a  penny  to  bless  themselves 
with,  and  would  not  think  of  accepting  money  with¬ 
out  doing  work  in  return.” 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  dining-room 
received  a  blow  on  the  outside,  which  turned 
out  to  be  Carlo’s  way  of  asking  for  admittance. 
Lord  Bewdley  opened  the  door,  and  the  Newfound¬ 
land  entered,  taking  up  his  position  upon  the  rug 
before  the  fire. 

“  Carlo  has  solved  the  difficulty,”  said  his  master, 
as  he  pulled  the  dog's  soft  ears  playfully,  “  Your 
artist  shall  paint  his  portrait !  What  say  you, 
Wilfred,  can  your  artist  paint  dogs  ?  ” 

“Oh  yes,  I  think  so,”  replied  the  curate. 

"  I  ll  fetch  his  photo,  then;  the  picture  must  be 
done  form  that,  for  I  cannot  spare  my  favourite  to 
attend  sittings.” 

Lord  Bewdley  fetched  the  photograph  and  gave  it 
to  the  curate. 

“  Thank  you,  Arthur.  I  know  you  expect  to  see 
some  kind  of  daub  come  back,  purposing  to  be 
Carlo's  likeness,  but  I  feel  convinced  the  picture  will 
give  you  satisfaction  when  finished,  and  then  you 
will  give  the  artist  the  order  for  your  lady  mother’s 
portrait.” 

Lord  Bewdley  screwed  his  face  up  into  a  comical 
expression,  and  the  conversation  drifted  into  another 
channel. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Questions  add  adsojgfs 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees  and  Water  Lilies. — 
Omega  :  The  best  spring  month,  as  a  rule,  for  plant¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  is  March.  Peaches,  Cherries,  and 
Plums  should  be  planted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  if  the  weather  and  condition  of  the  soil  are 
favourable.  Pears  may  be  planted  later,  and  Apples 
later  still.  Provided  the  weather  continues  open  as 
it  has  done  in  the  past  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
plant  at  once.  Water  Lilies  may  be  plantec  as  soon 
as  they  commence  to  grow,  sav  in  April. 

Heading  down  old  Laurels. — Omega :  This  may 
be  done  in  March  if  no  frost  prevail  It  is  a  matter 
for  your  judgment  as  to  how  close  to  the  ground 
you  may  cut  them.  If  not  too  old  and  feeble  you 
may  cut  them  down  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  and 
the  stumps  will  break  again  vigorously. 

To  FIND  THE  NUMBER  OF  CUBIC  FEET. — Omega  : 
In  the  case  of  a  span-roofed  house,  multiply  the 
length  by  the  width  of  the  house,  and  the  product  by 
the  height  of  the  house  to  the  eaves.  This  will  give 
you  the  cubic  feet  contained  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house.  To  find  that  of  the  roof  portion,  lay  a  rod  or 
straight  piece  of  wood  across  from  eave  to  eave  of 
the  house,  then  multiply  the  length  by  the  width  of 
the  house,  and  the  product  by  half  the  height  of  the 
ridge  from  the  plank.  This  will  give  you  the  cubic 
feet  of  space  in  the  roof  portion,  which  should  be 
added  to  the  sum  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and 
the  total  will  correspond  to  that  of  the  whole  of  the 
interior.  In  the  case  of  a  lean-to  sloping  to  the 
ground  line,  multiply  the  length  by  the  width  of  the 
house  and  the  product  by  half  the  height  of  the  back 
wall,  and  this  will  give  the  cubic  feet  of  space  in  the 
house.  The  three-quarter  span  should  have  the 
lower  portion  measured  as  for  the  span-roof.  Then 
use  the  transverse  rod  again  and  set  up  another  upon 
it  vertically  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Then  from  this 
upright  rod  measure  to  the  eave  of  the  house,  which 
will  give  you  the  width  of  that  side.  Multiply  this 
width  by  the  length  of  the  roof,  and  the  product  by 
half  the  height  of  the  upright  rod.  This  will  give 
you  one  section  of  the  roof.  The  other  section  of 
the  roof  should  be  measured  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  two  added  together.  Add  to  them  the  contents 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  house,  which  will  give 
you  the  total.  Please  let  us  know  your  degree  of 
success  with  these  measurements. 

Trees  overhanging  a  neighbour’s  ground. — 
Correspondent :  It  has  more  than  once  been  decided, 
and  even  at  the  High  Court  of  Appeal,  that  trees 
which  overhang  a  neighbour’s  garden,  to  the  injury 
of  the  same,  may  be  cut  vertically  with  the  boundary 
fence.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy  you  should  ask  your 
neighbour  to  prune  back  the  trees  you  complain  of, 
but  in  case  he  fails  to  do  so  you  can  take  the  matter 
in  your  own  hands.  There  is  no  prescriptive  right 
in  allowing  trees  to  overhang  private  gardens,  public 
highways,  nor  in  planting  trees  to  the  injury  of 
anyone  else. 


Heating  of  Greenhouse  — In  reply  to  Francis 
G  E.  Bonnett  (p.  373),  Isay  that  the  best  and  most 
economical  boiler  to  use  is  the  Saddle,  without 
doubt.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  have  the 
boiler  powerful  enough  to  heat  at  least  200  ft.  more 
than  the  500  you  mention,  as  this  would  enable  a 
medium  fire  to  be  as  effectual  as  a  strong  one,  with  a 
subsequent  saving  in  fuel,  and  the  boiler  would  last 
much  longer. — James  Gibson. 

Names  of  Plants.— T.  M .  :  1,  Scilla  bifolia  ;  2, 
Leucojum  vernum;  3,  Draba  aizoides  ;  4,  Spiraea 
Thunbergii. — Hampton  '.  Please  send  when  in  tlower. 
— H  L.  :  Laelia  anceps  var.  ;  2,  Laelia  anceps 
dawsoniana. — A.  M,\  1,  Aphelandra  aurantiaca 

Roezlii ;  2,  Dendrochilum  uncatum  ;  3,  Odonto- 

glossum  Cervantesii. 

Communications  Received  — R.  Laird. — C.  B.  G. 
— Coila. — W.  Napper. — W.  B.  G.  — A.  D.  Webster. 
—Perthshire  — C.  Wakely.— A.  M.— R.  K.— J.  L  — 
D.  S. — T.  M. — F.  O. — X. — Enquirer. — R.  W.  T. 
— V. — S.  Martin. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Bonnett  and  Roxby,  Barklye,  Heathfield,  Sussex. 
— Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and 
Farm  Seeds. 

Dobie  and  Dicks,  66,  Deansgate,  Manchester. — 
Descriptive  Price  List  of  Seeds. 

J.  Carter  &  Company,  237,  238,  and  97,  High 
Holborn,  London.— Carters’  Tested  Grass  and  Farm 
Seeds. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Feb.  nth,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  moderate  demand 
for  Agricultural  Seeds.  Red  Clover  is  in  full  supply. 
White  Clover  and  Trefoil  steady.  Alsike hardening. 
Ryegrasses  dull.  Rape  seed  higher. 
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FIXTURES  FOR  1896. 

February. 

21.  — Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  Annual  Mtg. 

22.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

24.  — Annual  Meeting,  National  Chrysanthemum 

Society. 

25 — Torquay  Spring  Show. 

27.  — Kew  Guild,  Annual  General  Meeting. 

March. 

g. — Annu?l  Meeting  of  the  U.H.P.  and  B.  Society. 

10.  — R.H  S 

13,  14. — Spring  Flower  Show  at  the  Manchester 

Town  Hall. 

14,  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

18. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

18.  — Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'  Association 

Spring  Flower  Show. 

7.— R  H.S. 

25.  — Torquav  Gardeners’  Society's  Show. 

26.  27,  28  — People’s  Palace  Horticultural  Show. 

28. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

April. 

Two  days'  Spring  Show  in  Edgbaston  Botanical 

7. _R  H  S.  [Gardens  (dates  not  fixed). 

8,  9 — R.  Caledonian  Society’s  Show,  at  Edinburgh. 

11.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

15,  16. — Newcastle  Spring  Show. 

17,  18.— Blackburn  and  District  Spring  Show. 

21.  — R  H  S.,  with  Auricula  and  Primula  Show. 

22. — Chesterfield  and  District  Spring  Show. 

25. — National  Auricula  Society’s  Show  (Northern 
section)  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Manchester. 

May. 

2.  — International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Dres- 

5—  R.H.S.  [den. 

8.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

13.— Royal  Botanic  Society,  Show 
15.— Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

19,  20,  21. — R  H.S.  Great  Temple  Show. 

19.  20,  21. — Devon  County  Agricultural  Society's 

Show  at  Plymouth. 

20.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

21.  — The  Annual  Whitsuntide  Exhibition  will  open 

at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Man¬ 
chester. 

22.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

27.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

27,  28,  29,  30. — Bath  and  West  and  Southern 
Counties  Show  at  St.  Albans. 

29. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

30.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

June. 

3. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

5. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

9. — R.H.S. 

10.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Floral  Fete. 

12.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

13.  — Ro\al  Botanic  Society. 

17. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

ry,  18,  19. — York  Floral  and  Horticultural  Fete. 

17. — Colchester  Rose  Show. 

19. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

24. — National  Rose  Exhibition  at  Reading. 

24. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

24.  — Richmond  Show. 

25.  26,  27. — People’s  Palace  Show. 

26.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

27.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

27.  — Windsor  Rose  Show. 

30. — Sutton  Rose  Show. 

July. 

1.— Royal  Botanic  Society,  Evening  Fete. 

1. — Croydon  Rose  Show. 

1.  — Ealing  Rose  Show. 

2.  — Eltbam  Rose  Show. 

2. —  Gloucester  Rose  Show. 

2. — Norwich  Rose  Show. 

4. — National  Rose  Show  at  Crystal  Palace. 

8. — R  yal  Botanic  Srciety,  Promenade. 

8. — Lee,  Blackheath,  Lewisham,  and  W.  Kent  Show. 
8,  9,  ig. — Newcastle  Summer  Show. 

8. — Redbill  Rose  Show. 

9  — Helensburgh  Rose  Show. 

9'. — Worksop  Rose  and  Horticultural  Show. 

11.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

14. — R  H.S. 

15.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

15. — Ulverston  Rose  Show. 

21.  — Tibshelf  Rose  Show. 

22. —  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

25. — Rose  Show  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens. 

28. — R.H.S. 

29.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

August. 

3. — Beddington,  Carshahon,  and  Wallington  Show. 

5. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

5. — Chesterfield  Rose  Show. 

6,  7. — Grimsby  Snow. 

10.  — Ro-al  Botanic  Society’s  Anniversary, 
n. — R.H.S. 

12.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

13.  — National  Rose  Show  at  Ulverston. 

17,  18. — Feliirg  Show. 

19,  20 — Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete. 

21. — D-  von  &  Exeter  Society’s  Summer  Flower  Show 

25. — R.H.S. 

26.  — Harpenden  Show. 


FIXTURES. — Continued. 

September. 

1,  2,  3. — N.C.S.  Show. 

8.— R.H.S. 

9,  10.— R.  Caledonian  Society's  Show,  at  Edinburgh. 

10,  11,  12. — Special  Exhibition  of  Produce  grown 

by  the  tenants  of  small  holdings,  at  the 
Manchester  Royal  Botanical  Gardens. 

15,  16. — Bunyard's  Centenary  Show  at  Maidstone. 
October. 

i,  2,  3. — R.H.S.  Fruit  Show  at  Crystal  Palace. 

6,  7,  8. — N.C.S.  Show. 

13.— R.H.S. 

27. — R.H.S. 

28.  — Torquay  Autumn  Show. 

November. 

3,  4,  5,  6.-N  C.S.  Great  Jubilee  Shows  and 
Festivities. 

3,  4. — Penzance  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

5,  6. — Devon  and  Exeter  Society’s  Fruit  and  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show. 

5,  6. — West  Kent  Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Bexley 
Heath. 

10.— R.H.S. 

10. — Hanley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10,  11. — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

10,  11. — Chesterfield  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

10,  11. — Folkestone  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

ii,  12. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11,  12. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

12.  — Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13.  — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

15,  16,  17. — Ghent  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17,  18. — Chester  Paxton  Society’s  Fruit  and  Chry¬ 

santhemum  Show. 

18,  Xg. — Newcastle  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

19,  20,  21. — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20,  21. — Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  Manchester 

Town  Hall. 

24.— R.H.S. 

28. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

December. 

1,  2,  3. — N.C.S.  Show. 

12. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

15— R.H.S. 

Secretaries  are  inYited  to  send  early  intima¬ 
tion  of  Fixtures. 


67IRDE1SIINS  B00Kg 

FOR  PRESENTS. 

rEE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT  l  with  a  descriptive  list  ot 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell. 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d. ;  post  free,  is.  yd. 

TINES  A  VINE  CULTURE.— The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick  and  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5 s.;  post  free,  5 s.  3 d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  and  Official 
Supplement  to  date.  Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is.  2 d 
Supplement  separately,  post  free,  0\d 

(Supply  of  this  book  is  very  limited). 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
YEAR  BOOH  FOR  1S95-  Edited  by  C.  Harman 
Payne,  F. R.H.S.  Now  published.  Price  is. 
post  free  is.  3d. 

FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F. R.H.S. —How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERING  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide 
to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Price,  3s. ;  post 
free,  3s.  3 d. 

MANURES  and  THEIR  APPLICATION,  A  Lecture 

by  W.  Dyke.  Post  free,  6  d.  each,  or  3  copies  for  is.  3  d. 

Postal  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office. 

“GARDENING  WOULD"  uffiae,  1,  Clement's  Inn 
kti-and  I  onnon,  W.C- 


Oh,  merchant,  in  thine  hour  of  e  e  e, 

If  on  this  paper  you  should  c  c  c, 

Take  our  advice,  and  now  be  y  y  y, 
Send  straightway  here  to  advert  1  i  i 
You’ll  find  the  project  of  some  u  u  u, 
Neglect  can  ofler  no  ex  q  q  q. 

Be  wise  at  once,  prolong  your  d  a  a  a, 
A  silent  business  scon  d  k  k  k. 


A  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

25/-  BOOK  fox*  S  - 

NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 


Ogilvie's  Encyclopaedia 

OF 

USEFUL  INFORMATION 

and  WORLD’S  ATLAS. 

No  Single  Book  ever  before  contained  such  a  Wealth 
of  Knowledge. 

A  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 
IN  ITSELF. 

A  universal  assistant  and  treasure-house  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  the  house¬ 
hold  to  the  manufactory.  In  short,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  about  everything,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
e  veryone  in  all  walks  of  life  ;  the  contents  being  so 
se  arated,  indexed,  and  arranged  that  they  can  be 
turned  to  at  once.  It  is 

'nuir  TtrrQT  /  BOOK  OF  1  EVER 
init.  cubi  |  INFORMATION  f  ISSUED. 

Size  of  Encyclopaedia  :  9  by  nj  inches.  656  Pages. 


The  articles  are  written  by  men  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  subjects  treated,  are  short  and 
concise,  but  contain  full  information  up  to  date.  It 
is  to  be  consulted  on  every  subject  that  arises  in 
everyday  life,  by  old  and  young  alike.  It  contains  a 
complete  Illustrated  Atlas  of  the  World,  embellished 
with 

MANY  MAGNIFICENTLY  ENGRAVED 
COLOURED  MAPS, 

and  a  description  of  every  country  under  the  sun, 
besides  much  other  matter  relative  to  the  Home,  the 
Farm,  the  Factory,  a  Dictionary  of  Statistics — many 
Useful  Tables,  Poetical  Selections,  Synonyms, 
Famous  Bridges  and  Ships,  How  to  Calculate,  How 
to  Cook,  How  to  Get  Rich,  How  to  Cure  all  Diseases, 
How  to  Succeed  in  Business,  Table  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  TOPICS  OF 
GREAT  VALUE  TO  EVERY  PERSON 
who  desires  to  be  up  to  the  times.  To  see  the  Book 
is  to  want  it.  To  Members  of  Mutual  Improvement 
Societies  it  will  prove  of  inestimable  value. 

IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  COMPETITION 
it  is  imperative  that  a  Gardener  should  be  a  well- 
informed  individual.  Here  is  an  Encyclopaedia 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

do  you  wish  to  be  successful  ?  Then  remember  that 
to  possess  knowledge  is  the  surest  way  to  achieve 
success. 


It  is  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  Cloth,  with 
beautifully  designed  Gilt  Side-stamp  and  Red 
Edges,  making  at  once  the  most  handsome  and  dur¬ 
able  as  well  as  the  most  useful  book  ever  made 
or  sold  for  25s. 


By  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Publishers  of 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Useful  Information  and  Atlas 
of  the  World,”  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Public 
a  Magnificent  25s.  Volume  for  16  of  the  coupons, 
which  will  appear  weekly,  together  with  6d.  each, 
accepted  in  Weekly  Instalments,  or  the  Coupons 
may  be  held  until  the  whole  period  has  elapsed  and 
brought  or  sent  to  the  Office  with  8s.,  and  6d.  for 
postage  on  book. 


COUPON. 


OGILVIE’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD'S  ATLAS, 
Price  25s. 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 
Name _ _ __ 

A  ddress. - 


Postal  Orders  or  £d.  stamps  may  be  sent. 

A  SPECIMEN  COPY 

can  be  seen,  and  COUPONS  AND  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  MAY  BE  LEFT  at  the  Office  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

COPIES  OF  THIS  BOOK  CANNOT  BE 
BOUGHT.  They  can  be  obtained  only  by  using 
these  Coupons. 


February  22,  1896. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD 
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CARRIAGE  FREE. \  BOXES  OF 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Liberal  in  Quantity.  Excellent  in  Quality. 


Arranged  to  produce  a  Constant  Supply  of  the  Best 
Vegetables  all  the  year  round. 


WEBBS’  BOX, 

Containing  19  varieties 
Vegetable  Seeds, 

5/- 

WEBBS’  BOX, 

Containing  42  vars.  of 
Vegetable  Seeds, 

12/6 

WEBBS’  BOX, 

Containing  47  vars.  of 
Vegetable  Seeds, 

15/- 

UfCDDC’  DIW  Containing  61  vars.  of  fl-f  / 

VvCDDO  DUA,  Vegetable  Seeds,  L\lm 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  value  ever  offered. 

Other  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  31s.  6d. 
63s ,  and  105s.  each. 

,  42s., 

All  Carriage  Free, 

5  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  QUALITY 


From  Mr.  E.  MORGAN,  Wynnstay, 

“I  have  had  Webbs’  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
for  several  years  past,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they 
have  produced  excellent  crops  running  on  all  the  year 
round.  Peas,  a  continuous  supply,  of  splendid  quality; 
Lettuce  simply  grand  ;  and  Onions  very  suitable  for 
spring  and  autumn  use.” 

WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE. 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  post  ree,  is.,  gratis  to  customers. 

WEBB  &  SOBS,  10RDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 


AT  MODERATE  Pi?  ICES, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street ,  Birmingham. 

No  Nurseryman  will  serve  you  better  in  Quality ,  Quantity, or  Price 


SWEET  PEAS 

A  SPECIALITY. 

ECKFORD’S  and  other  choice  varieties  at  a  third 
or  a  fourth  usual  prices. 

Nothing  gives  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  small  a  cost  or  so 
little  trouble.  To  get  best  results  SOW  IN  JANUARY  and 
FEBRUARY,  as  directions  sent  with  each  Collection. 

SPECIAL  VERY  C*EAP  O  FER. 

Collection  No.  1.— 10  Really  Good  Varieties. 

30  Seeds  of  each  variety,  in  separate  packets,  Is.  3d. 
Collection  No.  2.— 10  Very  Choice  Varieties. 

30  Seeds  of  each  Variety,  in  separate  packets,  Is.  6d. 

For  names  and  colours,  see  Gatdtni"e  Illustrated. 

Special  Price  for  the  Two  Collections,  2s.  6d.,  Post  Free 

THE  FOUR  BEST  CUCUMBERS 

Each  Packet  contains  io  Seeds. 

Lockie’s  Perfection,  Rollison’s  Selected  Telegraph,  Covent 
Garden  Favourite,  and  Tender  and  True,  6d.  each  ;  postage 
id  each  extra;  or  the  Collection,  2s.,  post  free. 

THE  FIVE  BEST  TOMATOS 

In  cultivation,  often  sold  under  other  names  to  get  fancy 
prices.  Each  packet  contains  nearly  200  Seeds.  Perfection, 
3d. ;  Ham  Green  Favourite,  3d. ;  Roseleigh  Gem,  3d.,  a  grand 
new  selection,  large  smooth;  Challenger,  3d. ;  Golden  Perfec¬ 
tion,  3d. ;  Collection,  is.  3d.,  post  free.  If  ordered  separately, 
postage  id.  each  extra. 

Last  year  I  sold  about  5,000  packets  of  each,  and  they  gave 
universal  satisfaction,  one  grower  getting  over  2,000  lbs.  weight 
of  Tomatos  from  two  threepenny  packets. 


MR.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM’S  LISTS 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most 
Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  &  BULBS  WORTH  GROWING 

Being  the  selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs  in  the  kingdom.  They  also  contain  very  useful 
cultural  instructions. 

Mr.  SYDENHAM’S  Bulbs  and  Seeds  were  represented  and 
gained  First  Piizes  at  London,  Birmingham,  Preston,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Shrewsbury,  Edinburgh,  &c.,&c.,in  1802,  1804, 
1894,1895.  FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
Please  mention  this  Paper. 


THE 

GREAT 

Disease  •  Resisting 

POTATO. 

THE  SUTTON 
FLOURBALL. 


A 

New  Maincrop 
Variety. 


Twenty  six  years  ago  we  introduced 
our  Red-skin  Flourball,  the  pioneer  of 
“  disease  -  resisting  ”  varieties,  and  its 
reputation  as  a  heavy  cropper,  practically 
free  from  disease,  is  still  maintained. 
We  now  offer  a  new  red  round  Potato, 
which,  after  severe  trials,  has  proved  to 
be  twice  as  productive  as  Red-skin,  and 
possesses  the  advantages  of  excellent  form 
and  superior  table  quality  in  early 
autumn,  even  after  a  very  wet  summer. 
Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  in  1894,  a  season  nearly  the 
worst  on  record  for  disease,  The  Sutton 
Flourball  came  through  the  ordeal  un¬ 
scathed,  while  Beauty  of  Hebron,  grow¬ 
ing  by  its  side  was  more  than  half 
diseased. 


Mr.  John  Keeley,  The  Gardens,  Parsonage 
Manor,  reports: — 

“Mrs.  Hill  had  14  lbs.  r.f  The  Sutton 
Flourball  Potato  which  I  planted  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1895,  and  lifted  140  lbs.  of 
splendid  tubers.  I  have  sent  you  a  sample  of 
the  crop,  but  I  have  had  tuters  half  as  large 
again  as  I  am  sending.  Out  of  the  140  lbs.  I 
had  not  one  bad  Potato  and  only  two  gallons 
small.  The  garden  they  were  grown  in  lies 
low,  in  fact  adjoining  a  water  meadow,  which  is 
naturally  low  and  cold.  I  am  sure  it  needs  only 
to  be  more  widely  known  to  ensure  a  great 
future  for  The  Sutton  Flourball.  Of  the 
many  different  varieties  I  have  grown  none 
excels  it  as  a  cropper  and  table  Potato." 

PRICE 

Per  14  lbs.,  4/-;  Per  •§•  cwt.,  14/-. 

Special  Quotations  for  Large  Quantities. 


Genuine  only  Direct  From 

SUTTON  &  SONS  ,  Seedsmen,  READING. 


DHLOXES,  PENTSTEMONS, 

X.  ANTIRRHINUMS,  &c.  For  the  BEST  and  most 
complete  COLLECTIONS  extant  of  these  deservedly  popular 
high-class  flowers,  obtain  FORBES’  NEW  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896,  146  pages,  free  on 
application.— JOHN  FORBES,  Hawick,  Scotland. 

SEEDS.  SEEDS. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

Kentish  Own  Grown  Perfect  Golden  Seeds,  the 
most  popular  in  the  world. 

Address  for  Catalogues, 

SEED  GROWERS,  SWANLEY. 

NOW  READY. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Album, 

Containing  36  Illustrations  of  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  from 
Photographs.  The  whole  of  the  Horticultural  Press  and  a 
large  number  of  the  best  growers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
recognise  the  value  of  this  work  and  have  written  strongly  in 
its  favour.  An  invaluable  aid  to  select  new  varieties,  and  a 
pleasing  volume  for  the  drawing  room  table.  All  should 
have  a  copy.  Post  free,  2/6. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S  E. 


;  LINCOLN  SEEDS. 

]  Grown  in  the  driest  climate  in  England. 

;  EXTRA  PEAS  SELECTED. 

< 

Perfect  Germination-  Catalogue  Free. 

! PENNELL  &  SONS,  Growers,  LINCOLN 

1  _  _ 
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For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  405. 


11  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  3plrlt  of  man." — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 


SATURDAY,  FEB.  22nd,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  February  24th. — Sales  of  Azaleas, Roses,  Liliums,  etc., 
by  Messrs. Protheroe  &  Morris.  Annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street,  London. 

Tuesday,  February  25th. — Sale  of  imported  and  established 
Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  February  26th.— Sales  of  Liliums,  Palms, 
Ferns,  etc.,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Thursday,  February  27th. — Annual  General  Mpeting  of  the 
Kew  Guild  at  the  Gymnasium,  Kew.  Sale  of  greenhouse 
plants  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  February  28th. — Sales  0f  Orchids,  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 


Remarkable  Ayrshire  Trees. — A  book 
on  this  subject  has  recently  been  com¬ 
piled  by  Mr.  Geo.  Paxton,  who  presented  a 
copy  of  it  to  the  library  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh.  We  *say  compiled 
reservedly,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
information  given  has  been  the  outsome  of 
Mr.  Paxton’s  individual  researches  in  the 
county  of  Ayrshire,  the  fatherland  of  Burns, 
the  Scottish  national  bard.  The  book  in 
question  is  made  up  of  photographs  and 
measurements  of  the  finest  trees  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Paxton  commenced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kilmarnock,  and  had  no 
intention  of  doing  the  work  so  thoroughly 
until  uiged  on  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Landsborough.  The  result  is,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  first  instance  of  a  book 
of  the  kind  dealing  with  a  whole  county. 
It  would  not  only  be  interesting,  but  of 
considerable  service  to  the  country  at  large, 
were  other  enthusiastic  admirers  of  trees  to 
undertake  the  various  other  counties  in 
Britain,  and  make  a  similar  record  of  the 
largest  trees  occurring  in  them.  Such 
records  would  form  useful  guides  to  the  tree 
planter  when  the  production  of  timber  might 
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be  the  object  in  view.  In  some  instances 
the  unusual  size  and  age  of  any  particular 
tree  might  be  accidental,  and  need  not  be 
looked  upon  as  an  average  growth. 
Nevertheless,  they  would  be  a  guide  as  to 
the  suitability  of  certain  districts  for  certain 
species  of  trees,  whether  native  or  exotic. 

“  The  Boss  Tree”  at  Galston,  a  decayed 
and  hollow  stump  of  the  Scotch  Elm 
(Ulmus  montana),  about  io  ft.  high  and 
nearly  of  uniform  thickness  throughout  its 
length,  is  the  patriarch  of  all  the  Ayrshire 
trees,  if  judged  from  measurement.  It 
girthed  27  ft.  at  the  base  in  1800,  but  does  net 
seem  to  have  been  measured  by  Mr.  Paxton, 
though  he  gives  a  photograph  of  it.  The 
largest  English  Elm  (U.  campestris)  in  the 
county  only  measures  12  ft.  7  m.  in  circum¬ 
ference  at  a  height  of  5  ft.,  but  even  this  is 
large  for  the  species  as  far  as  we  have  seen 
in  other  counties  of  Scotland,  showing  that 
it  is  by  no  means  suitable  for  the  north 
compared  with  other  kinds.  Next  in  size 
to  “  The  Boss  Tree  ”  comes  the  Lime 
(Tilia  vulgaris)  at  Kirkmichael  House, 
girthing  28.6  ft.  at  the  ground.  The 
Spanish  Chestnut  (Castanea  sativa)  at 
Cloncaird  Castle  measures  25  ft.  at  the 
same  level,  and  is  certainly  a  giant  of  its 
kind.  A  healthy  growing  Beech  at  Stair 
House  girths  18.2  ft.  at  5  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  is  86  ft.  high  ;  but  another,  a 
magnificent,  stately,  and  spreading  tree  at 
Eglinton  Castle,  though  nearly  a  foot  less 
in  girth  at  that  height,  widens  out  to  31  ft. 
at  the  base.  The  Ash  is  represented  by  a 
specimen  at  Hunterston  with  a  trunk  girth¬ 
ing  16. 1  ft.  at  a  height  of  5  ft.  A 
Weeping  Ash,  having  a  circumference  of 
branches  of  100  ft.,  is  no  mean  example  of 
its  kind.  The  Sycamore  or  Scotch  Plane 
at  Cassilis  House  has  a  girth  of  13.8  ft. 
at  5  ft.  from  the  ground. 

There  are  some  very  respectable  samples 
of  the  smaller-growing  trees,  including  the 
Holly  at  Fullarton  House,  which  girths 
12.6  ft.  at  5  ft.  from  the  base,  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  finest-stemmed  Holly  in 
Scotland.  The  Holly  Oak  at  the  same 
place  girths  11.9ft.  at  the  base;  but 
there  is  a  much  larger  one  in  Wigtonshire. 
The  Yew  at  Loudoun  Castle  has  a  fluted 
stem  about  14  ft.  in  girth,  and  is  computed 
to  be  about  400  years  old,  though  not  the 
largest  in  Scotland.  The  White  Birch  is 
represented  by  a  singularly  handsome  tree, 
girthing  11.4  ft.  at  the  base  and  standing 
about  70  ft.  high,  at  Old  Auchendrane.  It 
is  only  about  seventy  years  old.  A  Scotch 
Pine  at  Cloncaird  Castle  measures  17  ft.  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  but  has  a  very 
short  stem  and  is  known  as  “  The  Bell 
Tree.”  Specimens  of  Araucaria  imbricata, 
55  ft.  high,  and  Sequoia  sempervirens, 
40  ft.  high,  at  Cloncaird  Castle  and  Milrig 
House  respectively,  are  considered  good 
examples  of  their  kind  in  Scotland,  though 
not  the  largest  in  the  case  of  the  Sequoia. 
Mr.  Paxton’s  example  might  well  be 
followed  in  other  cases. 

—  - 

Gardening  is  the  art  by  which  Nature  is  made  to 
lengthen  her  short-comings. 

Erratum. — On  p.  387,  in  the  thirty-fifth  line  from 
the  bottom,  for  “  Bearwood  Abbey  ”  read  “  Bayham 
Abbey.” 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  on  Monday, 
the  24th  inst.,  at  7  p.m. 

The  Mildness  of  the  Season. — As  a  proof  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  mdd  weather  which  has  been,  and  is 
still  being  experienced  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
other  day  Mr.  John  M'Kinnie,  gardener  to  William 
Millar,  Esq.,  of  Roundelwood,  Crieff,  came  upon  a 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  in  full  bloom  in  the  garden, 
having  grown  in  the  open  air 


The  Lady  Gardeners  at  Kew  have  been  engaged  as 
boys.  I  suppose  they  will  be  married  as  men. — 

Snaggs. 

Brier  pipes  are  made  from  the  wood  of  Erica 
arborea,  so  that  brier  in  this  case  is  a  corruption  of 
bruyere  the  French  name  for  heath.  The  best  comes 
from  the  borders  of  France  and  Italy. 

The  Dr.  Woodman  Memorial  Fund.— Subscriptions 
for  the  above  fund  are  coming  in  nearly  every  day, 
including  such  well-known  names  as  Messrs. 
Deloitle,  Geyve,  Locke,  Mayne,  Pope,  Northcote, 
Protheroe,  Sherwood,  &c. 

At  the  Launceston  County  Court,  William  Stevens, 
of  Broadwater,  obtained  judgment  against  George 
Hawke,  of  Covent  Garden,  London,  for  £15, 
balance  of  account  for  Blackberries  and  Mushrooms 
sold. 

Last  year  the  gardener  1 
This  year  he’ll  scintil-8 
If  Nature  be  be-9 
And  he  pursue  phys-6 

— Le  Vert. 

Mr.  William  Moyse,  for  six  years  head  gardener  to 
Hon.  A.  Bourke,  Knebworth  Cottage,  Stevenage, 
Herts,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  Robert  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Kytes,  Garston,  near  Watford,  Herts ;  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Reynolds,  foreman,  Castle  Hill,  South- 
molton,  North  Devon,  succeeds  Mr.  Moyse  at  the 
first-named  place. 

The  Lizard  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  a  meeting 
on  the  7th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J. 
Goodman.  The  balance  sheet  showed  a  small 
amount  in  hand,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
have  another  show  on  the  13th  November  next. 
The  Lizard  Society  is  affiliated  with  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Are  Chrysanthemums  Poisonous  ?— In  the  opinion 
of  some  correspondents  of  Gardening  (American) 
Chrysanthemums  cause  irritation  or  poisoning  of  the 
skin,  more  especially  if  they  are  handled  while  the 
foliage  is  wet.  The  writer  advises  the  use  of  driving 
gloves  from  which  the  fingers  have  been  cut.  As  a 
further  preventive  he  uses  a  tincture  of  Lobelia 
(obtainable  at  the  drug  stores)  both  before  and  after 
handling  the  plants. 

The  Lewes  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  their 
annual  dinner  at  the  King’s  Head  Inn,  Southover, 
Lewes,  on  the  nth  inst.,  the  Mayor  (Councillor 
Wightman)  presiding.  Here  the  more  important 
men  of  the  Corporation  of  the  town  and  the  gar¬ 
deners  met  together  in  a  very  friendly  way  to  discuss 
the  affairs  and  prospects  of  the  society  as  well  as  en¬ 
joy  themselves.  Several  of  the  speakers  testified  to 
the  general  opinion  that  the  Chrysanthemum  Show 
at  Lewes  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  south,  and  that 
the  society  had  a  balance  in  hand  after  paying  all 
expenses.  The  evening  was  a  very  enjoyable  one. 

Lincolnshire  Gardeners'  Association. — The  twelfth 
annual  dinner  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Blue 
Anchor  Hotel,  Lincoln,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Dr.  G.  M. 
Lowe  presiding.  The  chairman,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  proposed  the  “Lincolnshire  Gardeners’ 
Association,”  which,  he  said,  was  increasing  in 
prosperity  and  usefulness.  They  numbered  100  mem¬ 
bers,  most  of  them  gardeners,  in  the  training  of 
whom  the  society  was  doing  good  work.  One  advan¬ 
tage  they  had  was  one  of  the  best  gardening  libraries 
that  any  club  could  get  together.  The  prizes  for 
essays  were  distributed,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
was  devoted  to  harmony,  including  pianofore  duets. 

Widcombe  Horticultural  Club.— At  the  meeting  of 
this  society  on  the  nth  inst.,  in  the  Reading  Room 
of  the  Institute,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Hinton,  gave 
an  interesting  address  on  Chrysanthemum  Culture. 
Previous  to  this  he  spoke  of  the  loss  their  society 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pavitt,  a  noted 
grower  of  fruit  trees  and  Tea  Roses.  The  com¬ 
petition  that  evening  was  for  collections  of  vegetables, 
and  Mr.  G.  Hayes  secured  the  first  prize  for  six 
varieties,  while  Mr.  A.  Lennox  secured  the  leading 
award  for  a  smaller  collection.  The  president’s 
address  v^as  highly  appreciated,  speaking  as  he  was 
from  experience. 


Dictionary  of  Gardening. — A  complete  set  of  Nicholson's 
Dictionary  of  Gardening,  in  eight  volumes,  in  first  class 
condition,  as  good  as  new,  is  offered  for  50s.  cash.  —  B., 
“  Gardening  World  ”  Office,  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London. 


Italian  Oranges  were  sold  in  Rome  for  iod.  per 
thousand  in  1542. 

That  a  post  of  Yew  will  outlast  a  post  of  iron  is  a 
common  saying  of  the  natives  in  the  New  forest. 

Manure  is  preserved  and  economically  applied  to 
the  best  advantage  in  China.  We,  in  Britain,  are 
wasteful  of  it. 

A  boy  might  raise  two  tons  of  Potatos  on  a  rood  of 
ground  ;  but  it  would  take  two  or  more  men  to  raise 
a  disturbance  on  a  fifty-acre  field. — Snaggs. 

A  substitute  for  coal  is  now  being  made  in  Sweden. 
A  paste  is  made  of  wood,  charcoal  and  coal  tar,  and 
then  passed  through  a  press. 

Mamma  :  ”  Come  now,  Johnny,  be  a  guid  boy,  and 
gin  you're  spared  till  the  morn  I'llgieye  an  Orange.” 
Johnny  :  “  And  gin  I’m  nae  spared  will  ye  gie  mean 
Apple  ?  ” — Tam. 

Axminster  Gardeners'  Improvement  Society. — At  a 
meeting  of  this  society,  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  Rector  (Rev.  T.  Newman)  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer, 
landscape  gardener  to  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter,  delivered  a  highly-interesting  lecture  on 
“  Parks  and  Gardens,”  illustrated  by  about  sixty 
excellent  slides.  Mr.  Meyer  dealt  with  the  ancient 
gardens  of  Babylon,  Rome,  and  Versailles  ;  also  with 
modern  Continental  gardens  such  as  the  Palm 
gardens  in  Frankfurt,  the  parks  of  Berlin,  Paris, 
Switzerland,  &c.  The  last  part  of  the  lecture  was 
concerned  with  various  parks  and  gardens  of  modern 
times  in  England,  and  included  some  of  the  parks 
and  rock  gardens  which  Mr.  Meyer  himself  had  laid 
out. 

Sherborne  Gardeners'  Improvement  Society. — At 
the  meeting  of  this  society  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  T. 
Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Guest,  read  one  of  the 
best  papers  that  has  yet  been  brought  before  the 
members.  The  subject  was,  "  The  Best  Eight 
Vegetables  for  Exhibition,  with  Hints  on  their 
Culture.”  He  gave  a  short  history  of  each  kind, 
along  with  valuable  cultural  hints,  advocating 
plenty  of  space  and  manure  for  vegetables.  The 
Cauliflower,  Pea,  Tomato,  Onion,  Carrot,  Celery, 
Runner  Beans,  Potatos,  and  Leeks  were  dealt  with 
in  turn.  Of  Onions  and  Leeks  he  showed  some 
admirable  samples,  taking  a  First-class  Certificate  for 
the  former.  Primulas,  Tulips,  Cyclamens,  and 
berried  plants  were  shown  by  other  members. 

Essex  County  School  of  Horticulture.  —  On 
Saturday,  February  8th,  the  students  attending  the 
above  school  were  taken  to  inspect  the  indoor  depart¬ 
ment  of  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son's  Nursery  at 
Chelmsford.  They  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
manager  (Mr.  Sherman),  and  were  taken  to  the 
various  houses  in  turn.  Special  interest  attached  to 
the  visit  to  the  propagating  pits,  and  the  students 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  becoming  conversant  with  the  propa¬ 
gator's  art.  The  forcing  pits  were  also  full  of 
interest,  and  various  useful  hints  were  gained  in  that 
department.  The  collections  of  Palms,  stove  plants, 
and  greenhouse  plants  (hard  and  soft-wooded)  were 
also  examined,  and  many  valuable  plants  noted  for 
garden  decoration.  The  students  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  thoroughly  gratified  with  their  visit,  and 
heartily  thanked  Mr.  Sherman  at  the  close.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Houston  and  Wakely 
(staff-lecturers). 

Death  of  Mr.  Robert  Farquhar.— We  regret  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  this  well-known  Aberdeenshire 
gardener  at  his  residence  in  Mid  Stocket  Road, 
Aberdeen,  on  the  12th  inst.  He  was  born  in  the 
Granite  City  in  January,  1821.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  at  Cluny  Castle,  and,  after  gaining  a 
wide  experience  Jn  several  other  situations,  he  was 
appointed  head  gardener  to  William  Cosmo  Gordon, 
Esq.,  Fyvie  Castle,  where  Mr.  Farquhar  remained 
for  42^  years,  till  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
retire  in  1890.  He  went  to  the  United  States  where 
three  out  of  his  four  sons  are  engaged  in  a  seed  trade 
in  Boston,  but  returned  to  Aberdeen  in  1892.  His 
fourth  son  is  completing  his  medical  curriculum  at 
Aberdeen  University.  His  wife  died  soon  after  land¬ 
ing  in  America.  Three  daughters  also  survive  him. 
Mr.  Farquhar  was  a  good  plantsman  and  vegetable 
gardener,  and  in  his  younger  days  many  an  exhibitor 
at  the  Aberdeen  shows  had  reason  to  fear  his  prowess 
on  the  exhibition  table. 
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The  Scotch  gairdner.—-"  Ay,  Mr.  Le  Vert  ”  (see  p. 
380),  “  the  Scotch  gairdner  never  gangs  ower  ony 
border  for  naething,  and  never  gangs  back  whaur  he 
can  gae  forrit — a  guid  gairdner  never  does.” — Tam. 

Flowers  from  the  Continent —Our  winter  supply  of 
flowers  comes  largely  from  the  south  of  France, 
where  the  climate  is  much  earlier  than  ours.  Roses, 
Violets,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  other  flowers  are 
extensively  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Siague,  near 
Grasse,  where  the  Queen  spent  one  spring  recently. 
Several  species  of  Acacia,  amongst  which  A.  deal- 
bata  is  very  conspicuous,  are  grown  at  Cannes  and 
find  a  profitable  market  here.  Carnations  are  a  lead¬ 
ing  feature  at  Nice.  Every  grower  confines  himself 
to  his  own  specialities  and  does  them  well.  One  of 
them  grows  about  20,000  Marechal  Neil  Roses. 

Fruit  from  the  Cape. — The  Union  Company's 
steamer  Moor,  brought  the  first  consignment  of 
Peaches  from  the  Cape  in  excellent  condition.  The 
second  consignment  was  brought  by  the  Castle  Com¬ 
pany's  steamer,  Grantully  Castle,  which  arrived  at 
Plymouth  on  the  gth  inst.  Each  fruit  was  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper  and  packed  with  wood-wool,  so  that 
it  had  a  very  tempting  appearance  whon  the  boxes 
were  unpacked.  The  only  consignment  of  Apricots 
consisted  of  1,200  boxes  which  had  the  effect  of 
glutting  the  market  by  this  injudicious  plan  of  send¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
— The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  17th  inst.  at 
the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Southampton,  when  Mr. 
B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  presided  over  a  very  good 
attendance  of  the  members.  Mr.  J.  Jones,  The 
Gardens,  Terrace  House,  Southampton,  gave  a  most 
exhaustive  paper  on  the  “  Winter  and  Summer  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Peach  Trees,”  dealing  with  all  the  points  of 
culture,  and  touching  on  the  different  diseases  the 
tree  is  subject  to.  Quite  an  animated  discussion 
followed,  espec  ially  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
previous  to  planting,  and  the  method  adopted  by 
some  of  putting  in  a  concreted  bottom  to  prevent 
the  roots  penetrating  bad  soil.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Jones  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion. 

A  Valuable  O/chid. — Many  thousands  of  Orchids 
in  bloom  or  only  newly  imported  annually  pass  under 
the  hammer  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  at  their 
Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London. 
All  the  more  common  kinds,  however  great  their 
beauty,  find  purchasers  at  reasonable  prices,  but  do 
not  cause  that  commotion  and  excitement  of  which 
a  rara  avis  amongst  Orchids  is  capable  of  exciting.  A 
magnificent  variety  of  Odontoglossum  wilckeanum 
made  its  appearance  at  the  rooms  on  Friday,  the  14th 
inst ,  lrom  a  Continental  source,  and  immediately  it 
was  put  under  the  hammer  there  was  eager  and 
exciting  bidding  on  the  part  of  would-be  possessors 
of  a  small  but  well-flowered  plant  that  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  and  a  decided  ornament  to  the 
most  select  collection  of  Orchids.  Finally  it  was 
knocked  down  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford 
Hill,  at  the  princely  sum  of  seventy-four  guineas. 
This  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  what  good 
varieties  of  Orchids  will  yet  fetch  by  genuine  lovers 
of  this  popular  family  of  plants. 

- •*. - 

ILLUSTRATED  NURSERY 
CATALOGUES. 

I  am  always  pleased  when  these  come  to  hand,  and 
l  admire  and  highly  appreciate  them,  and  though  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  repay  the  senders  for  their 
kindness  in  posting  them  to  me,  I  make  the  best 
use  I  can  of  the  coloured  plates,  most  of  which  have 
been  pasted  on  stiff  cardboards  by  members  of  my 
family  to  form  newspaper  cases,  and  these  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  bazaars  held  in  aid  of  various  charitable 
and  religious  objects.  They  always  sell  well. 

When  giving  a  few  lectures  for  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  some  time  back,  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  the  coloured  plates  issued  by  various 
nurserymen  adorning  the  walls  of  two  schoolrooms. 
They  had  been  presented  by  those  in  the  locality 
interested  in  horticulture,  and  the  school  managers 
had  deemed  them  worthy  of  being  enclosed  with 
glass.  I  was  recently  asked  by  a  schoolmaster 
where  he  could  get  similar  coloured  plates  of  a  few 
familiar  flowers  or  common  plants.  He  thought  it 
would  be  so  nice  for  some  of  his  scholars  to  know 
their  names,  and  though  he  is  located  in  a  purely 
manufacturing  district  he  thought  the  mill  operatives 
took  more  interest  in  the  names  of  flowers  than 


those  residing  in  rural  districts.  If  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
or  any  of  your  readers  can  give  information  on  the 
subject  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour. — Wm.  P.  Roberts, 
The  Gardens,  Cuerden  Hall,  Preston. 

[Under  certain  conditions  to  be  stipulated  by 
the  senders  themselves,  old  or  spare  catalogues 
might  be  readily  obtainable  for  the  above  purpose, 
and  which,  we  think,  might  be  agreeable  and  advan¬ 
tageous  to  both  sender  and  recipient. — Ed.] 

- -i- - 

THE  SWISS  STONE  PINE 

(Pinus  Cembra). 

This  handsome  tree  thrives  well  on  the  chalk  form¬ 
ation,  as  many  specimens  of  large  dimensions 
throughout  various  parts  of  Herefordshire  clearly 
demonstrate.  At  Chaldron  House,  Boxmoor,  it  is 
producing  cones  in  great  abundance,  and,  what  is  still 
more  uncommon  in  this  country,  the  seeds  are  fertile. 
The  cones  are  each  3  in.  long,  by  about  2  in.  in 
diameter,  with  thick  leafy  scales,  each  enclosing  two 
of  the  large  edible  seeds.  Two  other  beautiful  and 
by  no  means  common  members  of  the  Conifer  family 
at  the  same  place,  are  the  weeping  Arbor-Vitae 
(Thuia  occidentalis  pendula)  and  the  tufted  Cypress 
(Cupressus  torulosa).  The  Syrian  Hibiscus  (H. 
syriacus)  also  does  well  at  the  same  place,  thus 
proving  that  it  is  not,  as  mentioned  in  some  horti¬ 
cultural  papers  recently,  averse  to  a  chalky  or 
calcareous  formation.  Here  it  flowers  profusely,  the 
large  semi-double  carmine  fl ewers  being  at  present 
both  distinct  and  beautiful. — A.  D.  Webster. 

- - 

KEEP  THE  WORMS  OUT. 

Now  that  the  potting  and  re-potting  of  plants  are 
being  vigorously  prosecuted,  it  may  be  well  to  recall 
the  fact  that  long  before  the  operation  will  be  re¬ 
peated,  in  the  case  of  many  plants,  worms  may  have 


Porter’s  Patent  Invincible  Crock. 

entered  the  pots,  choked  up  the  drainage  and  killed 
many  valuable  subjects,  owing  to  the  water-logged 
condition  of  the  soil.  All  this  might  be  prevented  by 
the  timely  use  of  Porter’s  Patent  Invincible  Crocks 
at  potting  time.  The  crocks  are  cut  to  several  sizes 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  pots.  They  consist  of 
brass  wire  woven  into  a  sort  of  netting  with  a  very 
fine  mesh,  and  while  they  exclude  worms  they  permit 
the  superfluous  water  to  drain  away  readily.  Brass 
wire  is  not  liable  to  rust  in  the  same  way  as  iron,  so 
that  with  ordinary  care  the  crocks  will  last  for 
twenty  years.  The  accompanying  illustration  will 
show  at  a  glance  the  simplicity  of  the  invention. 
One  crock  should  be  placed  over  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  each  pot,  and  the  drainage  of  potsherds 
placed  over  it  in  the  usual  way.  The  piece  of  netting 
— that  is,  the  Patent  Invincible  Crock— may  be 
saved  each  time  the  plants  are  re-potted  just  as  the 
ordinary  ones  are.  This  preventive  against  worms 
has  already  been  in  use  for  about  five  years,  and  is 
finding  its  way  into  many  gardens,  where  the  culti¬ 
vators  have  already  spoken  in  high  terms  of  this 
remedy  against  worms  in  pots  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations,  Strawberries,  Tomatos,  Cyclamens,  and 
various  other  subjects,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under 
glass.  Mr.  A.  Porter,  of  Stone  House,  Maidstone, 
the  inventor  of  the  Patent  Invincible  Crock,  is  a 
cultivator  himself,  and  can  speak  from  experience. 
- - 

FLOWERS  AND  DROUGHT  AT 
CALCUTTA. 

As  announced  in  our  last  issue  Mr.  Robert  L.  Proud- 
lock  has  been  appointed  to  the  Government  Botanic 
Gardens,  Ootacamund,  but  before  leaving  Calcutta, 
about  the  end  of  January  he  wrote  as  follows,  the  news 
reaching  us  in  sixteen  days  : — "  The  weather  is  very 


pleasant  here  at  present,  and  our  annuals  are  making 
a  good  show  in  beds  in  the  flower  garden  just  now. 
Our  Orchids  too,  are  coming  into  flower  fast,  and  the 
Orchid  house  is  beginning  to  assume  a  gay  appear¬ 
ance.  The  past  rainy  season  has  been  a  drier  one 
than  usual,  and  we  are  feeling  the  full  consequence 
now,  for  everything  is  getting  very  dry.  This  compels 
us  to  do  a  great  deal  of  extra  watering,  even  so  early 
in  the  dry  season  as  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  shall  get  along  until  the  rain  breaks  in 
June,  but  it  will  mean  that  a  great  number  of  people 
will  have  to  be  kept  watering  young  trees  and  shrubs 
regularly  all  through  the  coming  season. — Robert  L. 
Proudlock." 

- -*• - 

THE  CHELSEA  PRIMULAS. 

"Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might  ”  is  a  golden  rule  for  which  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  have  evidently  a  great 
respect.  No  matter  what  the  subject  may  be  that 
they  take  in  hand,  no  trouble  is  spared  to  make  the 
results  worthy  of  their  world-wide  reputation. 
Chinese  Primulas,  amongst  other  things,  have  been 
taken  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  some  of  the  loveliest 
strains  of  this  lovely  flower  that  are  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  owe  their  origin  to  the  painstaking  labours  of 
the  Chelsea  firm.  A  box  of  blooms,  picked 
from  plants  that  are  being  cultivated  for  seed 
purposes,  was  recently  forwarded  to  us  for  our 
inspection  and  approval.  The  inspection  was  replete 
with  interest,  and  the  approval,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
fully  earned  and  as  freely  given. 

Size  of  bloom  is  evidently,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  making  of  a 
good  Primula,  to  which  is  added  great  substance  of 
petals,  with  distinctness  and  yet  delicacy  of  colour, 
A  considerable  number  of  shades  of  the  latter  were 
in  evidence,  the  whole  forming  a  collection  of  the 
most  comphrehensive  character,  the  charm  and 
variety  of  which  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
over-praise. 

Among  the  single-flowered  varieties,  the  palm  for 
size  was  borne  off  by  Gigantic  Red ;  and  surely 
never  was  a  name  more  aptly  bestowed,  or  more 
fully  justified.  One  of  the  blooms  upon  measurement 
proved  to  be  exactly  2J  in.  in  diameter.  The  edges 
of  the  petals  are  delicately  fimbriated,  and  are  of 
surprising  substantiality.  The  blooms  are  not  a  pure 
white,  except  in  the  early  stages,  but  become 
slightly  tinged  with  a  delicate  flesh-pink  as  they  get 
older.  Gigantic  Red  is  the  counterpart  of  Gigantic 
White.  The  petals,  however,  are  more  profusely 
lobed,  and  are  scarcely  so  fleshy,  although  the 
flowers  themselves  are  fully  as  large.  The  distinctive 
title  affixed  to  the  variety  sufficiently  indicates  the 
colour  of  the  flower  without  further  description  on 
our  part.  Another  gem  which  evidently  belongs  to 
the  "  Gigantic  ”  section,  but  which  has  not  hitherto 
received  a  name,  is  of  equal  merit  to  the  foregoing, 
with  flowers  of  a  rich  rose  hue  and  very  charming. 
Superb  White  is  a  jewel  of  the  first  water.  No  spot 
of  colour  other  than  the  yellowish-green  eye,  mars 
the  pearly  lustre  of  its  prettily-fringed  petals,  and  the 
blooms  are  well  over  2  in.  in  diameter  and  of  great 
substance.  Superb  Red  is  a  rather  smaller  flower 
than  Gigantic  Red,  from  which  it  also  differs  in 
being  several  shades  darker,  closely  approaching  to 
crimson-scarlet.  The  same  fringing  of  the  petals,  so 
characteristic  of  Superb  White,, is  to  be  observed. 
Chelsea  Rose  is  the  name  given  to  a  variety 
bearing  rosy-pink  flowers  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  This  is  a  very  charming  vahety,  and  as 
distinct  as  it  is  pretty.  Chelsea  Scarlet  is  a  rich 
glowing  crimson-scarlet  in  hue,  a  colour  that  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  conspicuous  in  our  plant  houses 
during  the  winter  months,  when  bright-hued  flowers, 
as  a  rule,  give  place  to  washed-out  shades  of  colour 
as  if  in  sympathy  with  the  general  gloom  of  the 
surroundings.  Chelsea  Scarlet  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  class,  and  we  predict  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
popularity  for  it. 

Chelsea  Blue  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  true 
blue  Primula  that  we  have  yet  seen.  But  even  more 
remarkable  than  the  improvement  in  colour  is  the 
notable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  bloom,  which 
measured  in.  in  diameter.  A  glorious  advance 
this  from  the  tiny  weakling  of  a  few  years  ago  which 
heralded  the  new  race  of  blue  Primulas,  and  which 
bespoke  the  fact  that  yet  another  gulf  had  been 
bridged  over  by  the  florist. 

The  ranks  of  the  double-flowered  section  have 
received  undoubted  acquisitions  in  Double  Red  and 
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Double  Rose.  True,  the  doubling  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  general  contour  of  the  flowers  some¬ 
what  stiff,  but  this  is  the  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  the  multiplication  of  petals.  Double  Red  is  of 
exactly  the  same  hue  as  Superb  Red,  whilst  Double 
Rose  exhibits  the  same  delicate  colouring  as  Chelsea 
Rose,  although  in  both  cases  the  doubles  cannot  vie 
with  the  singles  in  respect  of  size.  Still,  they  were 
both  fully  i|  in.  in  diameter,  which,  for  flowers  of 
this  class,  is  distinctly  above  the  average. 

- - ' 

LIBONIA  FLORIBUNDA. 

This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  prettiest  winter 
flowering  subjects  that  we  have  at  our  disposal  for 
the  decoration  of  conservatories.  It  is  a  fairly 
easy  subject  to  manage,  although  now  and  again  we 
hear  of  comparative  failures  to  get  it  to  do  nicely. 
The  plants  may  be  grown  throughout  the  summer  in 
a  cold  frame  or  other  cool  structure.  As  autumn 
wears  on  they  should  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible 
to  light  and  air,  in  order  that  the  wood  may  be  well 
ripened  before  the  winter  sets  in;  for  if  the  wood  is 
not  properly-matured,  flowers  will  neither  be  very 
fine  nor  very  plentiful.  In  order  to  get  the  blooms 
to  open  well  during  the  dull  months  a  warm  green¬ 
house  temperature  is  really  necessary. 

After  the  flowering  season  is  over,  the  knife  must 
be  set  to  work,  and  the  plants  cut  hard  back  in  order 
to  give  them  a  symmetrical  head.  For  a  few  weeks 
after  cutting  back  has  been  practised  they  must  be 
kept  rather  closer  than  usual  so  as  to  facilitate 
growth.  If  this  kind  of  treatment  is  followed  up,  the 
plants  may  be  kept  in  condition  for  several  years, 
but  if  the  pruning  is  neglected  or  improperly  per¬ 
formed,  they  very  soon  become  straggling  in  habit 
and  unsightly  to  behold.  A  few  cuttings  inserted 
each  spring  in  sandy  soil  under  the  protection  of 
bell  glasses  or  a  propagating  frame  will  soon  root, 
and  will  furnish  young  shapely  plants  to  take  the 
places  of  the  older  ones.  For  soil,  Libonias  may  be 
grown  very  successfully  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  fibrous  loam  and  good  leaf  soil  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  silver  sand.  Plenty  of  water  when  the 
plants  are  in  active  growth  is  essential,  for  if  this  be 
neglected  the  result  will  be  seen  in  an  array  of  almost 
leafless  steins,  which,  although  they  might  be  called 
curious  can  certainly  not  be  termed  pretty.  A  batch 
of  neat  and  symmetrical  plants  has  been  very 
conspicuous  of  late  with  a  profusion  of  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 

- - - 

CLAIM  FOR  PLANTING  TREES. 

The  following  case  was  tried  at  the  Nisi  Prius  Court, 
at  the  Castle  of  Exeter,  before  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  on 
the  30th  ult. : — 

Bray  v.  Gill. — Mr.  Bullen  and  Mr.  Foote  (in¬ 
structed  by  Messrs.  Burd,  Pearse,  and  Prickman) 
appeared  for  plaintiff,  a  nurseryman,  of  Okehamp- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Duke  (instructed  by  Mr.  T.  Wolferstan) 
for  defendant,  Mr.  R.  B.  Gill,  of  Bickham, 
Roborough.  This  was  a  special  jury  case.  Mr. 
Bullen  said  plaintiff  carried  on  his  business  at 
Okehampton.  His  expeiience  of  planting  large  pro¬ 
perties  of  noblemen  and  others  had  been  consider¬ 
able,  and  his  work  had  always  appeared  to  have  been 
carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Defendant 
had  an  estate  at  Bickham.  In  the  month  of  August, 
1894,  Mr.  Gill  was  anxious  to  have  a  part  of  his 
estate  re-planted  and  the  wood  properly  looked  after. 
He  had  heard  of  plaintiff,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  work  he  had  seen.  Defendant  asked 
plaintiff  if  he  would  plant  and  re-plant  the  ground 
which  he  required  on  his  estate.  Mr.  Bray  said  he 
would.  He  went  to  Bickham,  and,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Gill,  said  he  thought  the  trees  would  cost  between 
£70  and  £80.  No  definite  contract  was  entered  into 
as  to  price,  and  plaintiff  was  instructed  to  proceed 
with  the  work.  He  did  so.  Plaintiff  found,  after 
doing  a  portion  of  the  work,  that  not  only  had  he  to 
put  in  thousands  of  new  trees,  but  to  re-place  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  which  had  died.  Mr.  Gill  also 
gave  him  orders  to  do  more  work.  The  question 
was  whether  the  plaintiff  contracted  with  the  defen¬ 
dant  to  do  the  work  for  /80.  There  was  a  claim  for 
incidental  expenses  for  labour,  material,  carriage  of 
plants,  &c.,  but  this,  he  believed,  would  be  admitted 
by  the  defendant.  Mr.  Gill  had  tendered  to  plaintiff 
the  sum  of  £129  16s.  qd.  for  the  work  done,  but  Mr. 
Bray  said  that  this  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  he 
was  entitled  to  £207  13s.  rod.  Although  the  defen¬ 


dant  now  said  that  the  work  was  not  properly  done, 
he  did  not  counter-claim.  Qualified  witnesses  would 
prove  that  the  work  was  done  in  an  efficient  manner. 
There  were  34,000  trees  laid  down  on  the  estate  by 
the  plaintiff  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  but  owing 
to  the  exceptionally  severe  weather  many  of  them 
were  injured,  and  Mr.  Bray  had  to  replace  them. 
It  was  only  when  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  defendant 
that  he  made  any  complaint. 

The  plaintiff  was  called,  and  substantiated 
the  statement  made  by  his  advocate.  Mr. 
Francis  Hendon,  now  of  Swanage,  Dorset,  but 
formerly  head  gardener  to  Mr.  Gill,  said  that  at 
the  request  of  the  latter  he  gave  instructions 
to  Mr.  Bray  about  the  work,  which  in  his  (witness’s) 
opinion  was  well  done.  Mr.  R.  B.  Gill,  J.P.,  the  de¬ 
fendant,  also  gave  evidence,  stating  that  after  show¬ 
ing  plaintiff  over  his  grounds  he  suggested  that  £70 
or  £80  would  be  sufficient  for  the  work  required,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  replied,  "  I  can  very  well  do  it  for 
that  money,  and  to  your  satisfaction.”  He  had 
never  ordered  Mr.  Bray  to  do  extra  work.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Meyer,  landscape  gardener  to  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
&  Son,  Exeter,  considered  that  the  trees  were  far  too 
thickly  planted  from  a  forestry  point  of  view. 
Several  other  witnesses  bore  him  out  in  this 
respect. 

The  judge  said  that  a  contract  for  £80  had  been 
made  in  a  reckless  manner,  without  anything  in 
writing  to  show  what  had  to  be  done.  If  in  the 
absence  of  a  written  agreement  the  plaintiff  had 
carried  out  work  by  the  instructions  of  defendant 
and  his  servant,  he  was  entitled  to  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  amount  for  the  same. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full 
amount  claimed,  and  judgment  was  given  accordingly 
with  costs. 

ORCHID  NOTEU  GLEANINGS. 


By  the  Editor. 

The  following  received  Certificates  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  nth  inst.  :  — 

Masdevallia  Henrietta,  Nov.hyb. — This  charm¬ 
ing  light-coloured  hybrid  has  been  derived  from  M. 
ignea  crossed  with  M.  Shuttleworthii,  between  which 
it  is  intermediate.  The  flower  is  large,  solitary,  with 
soft  rose  lateral  sepals  marked  with  three  lines  of 
small  crimson  spots.  The  upper  sepal  is  yellowish, 
with  five  crimson  nerves.  The  yellow  tails  are  2  in. 
to  2J  in.  long.  The  hybrid  is  an  acquisition  to  its 
class.  Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 

Dendrobium  Pallens,  Nov.  hyb. — The  parentage 
of  this  hybrid  was  not  stated,  but  D.  findlayanum 
was  doubtless  one  of  them.  The  sepals'are  narrowly 
oblong,  rosy  upwards,  and  white  at  the  base.  The 
petals  are  broader  and  white,  with  rosy  tips.  The  lip 
is  white,  with  a  pale  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  and  a 
pale  purple  tip.  One  stem  bore  seven  clusters  with 
an  aggregate  of  twenty-one  flowers.  Award  of 
Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Cypripedium  villosum. — When  seen  in  fine 
form  this  old  Cypripedium  is  a  noble  and  telling 
subject.  The  greenish-yellow  of  the  upper  sepal  with 
its  mahogany  base  is  very  fine,  and  the  waxy,  shining 
brown  petals  are  also  very  attractive.  Award  of 
Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  and  R.  I. 
Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Hy.  Chapman), 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell. 

Masdevallia  shutlryana  Chamberlains' 
var.,  Nov.  hvb. — The  seed  parent  of  this  was  M. 
harryana,  and  the  pollen  parent  M.  Shuttleworthii. 
The  upper  sepal  is  ovate  and  pink,  with  five  purple 
veins  on  the  base.  The  lateral  sepals  are  rose  and 
spotted  with  crimson  at  the  base.  The  tails  are 
reflexed,  yellow,  and  2J  in.  to  3  in.  long.  It  is  a 
charming,  light-coloured  hybrid  with  large,  solitary 
flowers.  Award  of  Merit.  The  Right  Hon.  J. 
Chamberlain  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  A.  Burberry),  High¬ 
bury,  Birmingham. 

Houlletia  tigrina. — The  sepals  of  this  species 
are  soft  brownish-pink  and  spotted  ;  but  the  petals 
are  crimson  all  over  and  lined  transversely  with 
yellow.  The  lip  is  white  with  crimson  markings, 
especially  at  the  base.  Award  of  Merit.  The  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  Tring 
Park,  Tring. 

Cypripedium  James  Hollington,  Nov.  hyb. — 
Judging  from  the  general  structure  and  the  colour 


of  this  species,  the  parents  were  C.  bellatulum 
and  C.  lawrenceanum,  the  latter  probably  being  the 
pollen  bearer.  The  upper  sepal  is  orbicular,  white, 
suffused  and  lined  with  purple.  The  declining 
petals  are  very  broad,  soft  pink,  spotted  and  lined  all 
over  with  crimson.  The  lip  is  dark  purple.  The 
foliage  and  the  upper  sepals  are  like  those  of  C. 
lawrenceanum.  Award  of  Merit.  A.  J.  Hollington, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Ayling),  Forty  Hill,  Enfield. 

Dendrobium  fragrans,  Nov.  sp. — The  flowers 
of  this  species  are  moderate  in  size  and  borne  singly 
or  in  pairs  from  the  side  of  the  slender  stems,  but 
they  are  deliciously  fragrant,  reminding  one  of  a 
mixture  of  Violets  and  something  else  that  is  very 
sweet.  In  the  warmth  of  an  East  Indian  house,  the 
scent  is  very  strong.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a 
yellow  throat.  Botanical  Certificate.  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

Dendrobium  speciosum — A  bunch  of  several 
racemes,  6  in.  to  8  in.  long,  was  exhibited  by  W alter 
C.  Walker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Cragg),  Piercy 
Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill.  The  very  numerous,  prim- 
rose-yellow  flowers  are  very  attractive  and  pretty. 
Botanical  Certificate. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus  rubescens. — 
The  ordinary  form  of  this  is  distinct  and  pretty, 
inasmuch  as  the  sepals,  petals  and  lip  are  of  a 
beautiful  rosy  hue,  but  a  very  fine  form  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Frau  Ida  Brandt,  Villa  Brandt,  Riesbach, 
Zurich,  Switzerland.  Award  of  Merit. 

Maxillaria  porphyrostele. — The  flowers  of 
this  species  are  moderate  in  size,  whitish-yellow,  with 
purple  streaks  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  purplish 
veins  on  the  lip.  Botanical  Certificate.  F.  W. 
Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  plants  were  certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  nth  inst. 

Leucojum  carpaticum. — For  some  years  past  this 
has  been  exhibited  at  intervals,  but  at  last  it  has 
received  the  recognition  which  it  has  deserved  in 
being  honoured  with  a  First-class  Certificate.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  vigorous  form  of  L.  vernum, 
bearing  two  instead  of  a  solitary  flower  on  each 
scape,  and  both  flowers  are  equally  as  large  if  not 
larger  than  the  solitary  one  of  the  type,  so  that  it  is 
really  a  gem  of  the  first  water  for  the  hardy  flower 
border.  The  snowy  flowers  with  a  green  tip  to  each 
segment  have  a  charm  about  them  only  seen  in  the 
Snowdrop  on  a  smaller  scale.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Cyrtanthus  parviflorus. — The  variety  of 
colouring  to  be  found  in  the  genus  Cyrtanthus  is 
remarkable.  Some  species  have  white  flowers( 
others  yellow,  red,  orange-red  or  scarlet.  That 
under  notice  has  umbels  of  drooping,  tubular,  scarlet 
flowers,  narrowed  at  the  base  and  very  pretty.  A 
well-flowered  plant  was  exhibited  by  E.  H.  Woodall, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hughes),  St.  Nicholas  House, 
Scarborough.  Award  of  Merit. 

Cyclamen  Vivid.— The  flowers  of  a  variety  shown 
by  Mr.  John  May,  St.  Margarets,  Twickenham,  were 
rich  dark  crimson  and  as  large  as  those  of  the  Gigan- 
teum  strain,  so  that  the  type  is  an  acquisition  to  this 
class  in  the  way  of  colour,  and  something  good  ought 
to  be  obtained  by  crossing  other  large-flowered 
varieties  with  it.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded 
the  strain. 


TIE  PLANT  NOISES. 


The  Stove. 

Another  fluctuation  of  the  weather  has  brought  to 
us  bitterly  cold  winds,  and,  in  the  vicinities  of  our 
large  towns  at  least,  dull  and  gloomy  days.  This 
change,  although  decidedly  unwelcome,  is  not  entirely 
unexpected,  for  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 
we  should  pass  entirely  through  the  winter  months 
without  a  practical  manifestation  that  the  time  of 
"singing  of  birds”  has  not  yet  come.  Additional 
care  will  be  required  in  dealing  with  the  warmer 
houses  as  cold  draughts  of  any  kind  must  be  avoided 
at  all  costs.  Ventilation,  therefore,  will  need  to  be 
very  carefully  looked  after.  More  fire-heat  will  of 
course  be  necessary,  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to 
the  required  height,  and  hence  dampings  down  must 
be  pretty  frequently  given  to  conteract  the  aridity  of 
atmosphere  that  would  otherwise  ensue. 
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Potting  will  now  be  in  full  swing,  as  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  get  the  heavier  part  of  the  shifting  over  before 
March  gets  very  far  advanced.  In  dealing  with 
Palms,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Pandanads,  etc.,  a  shift 
into  larger  pots  should  only  be  given  when  it  is 
absolutely  required,  for  in  establishments  where 
numbers  of  table  or  vase  plants  are  required  a  large 
pot  seriously  discounts  a  plant’s  usefulness.  It  is 
possible  to  obtain  healthy  well-developed  specimens 
of  the  above  in  relatively  small  pots.  In  the  first 
place  firm  potting  must  be  resorted  to,  co  as  to  put  a 
check  upon  too  gross  growth,  and  secondly,  resource 
must  be  had  to  artificial  stimulants.  By  the  use  of 
these  latter  during  the  winter  months  some  splendid 
results  may  be  obtained. 

Newly  Potted  Plants. — A  little  extra  care  is 
needed  in  dealing  with  plants  that  have  been  potted, 
for  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  event.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  deluge  them  with  water,  as  this  is  a  sure 
way  to  make  the  soil  sour  and  unkindly,  which,  of 
course,  militates  considerably  against  the  production 
of  new  roots.  A  rose  must  always  be  affixed  to  the 
can  when  water  is  being  given.  Now  and  again  one 
sees  plants  half  washed  out  of  their  pots,  simply 
through  negligence  in  exercising  this  simple  pre¬ 
caution. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  give  a  word  of  warning 
about  the  treatment  of  plants  immediately  previous 
to  their  being  shifted  into  fresh  pots,  particularly  in 
cases  where  the  roots  are  not  to  be  much  disturbed. 
If  they  are  at  all  inclined  to  be  dry  a  good  watering 
must  be  given  the  day  before  potting  is  attempted, 
for  if  the  balls  are  at  all  dry  when  they  are  covered 
with  the  new  soil,  evil  is  bound  to^result.  The  layer  of 
new  soil  is  naturally  less  dense  than  the  old  ball,  and 
any  water,  that  is  given  after  potting,  soaks  through 
at  the  places  where  it  meets  with  the  least  resistance, 
in  this  case  all  round  the  inside  surface  of  the  pot, 
leaving  the  roots  contained  in  the  ball  in  the  centre 
to  perish  for  lack.  It  is  a  bad  practice  also  to  pot 
plants  immediately  after  they  have  been  watered,  for 
in  such  a  case  the  rammer,  if  used  at  all  freely,  is 
sure  to  do  harm. 

Pandanus  Veitchii. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  stove  foliage  subjects  we  have.  It  is  easy  of 
cultivation,  and,  in  fact,  needs  but  little  else  than  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water.  A  number  of  offsets  are 
usually  borne  upon  the  main  stem  of  the  older  plants. 
These  may  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  inserted 
in  small  pots  in  sandy  soil.  A  few  weeks  in  a  warm 
pit,  where  the  syringe  can  be  kept  plied  amongst 
them,  will  cause  them  to  root  with  almost  unfailing 
certainty,  and  they  soon  make  plants  of  a  handy  size 
for  decoration  within  the  mansion. 

Adiantums. — It  will  not  be  wise  to  put  off  the 
potting  of  these  for  too  long.  Many  of  them  can  be 
handled  much  better  just  as  they  are  commencing  to 
throw  up  the  new  fronds  than  they  can  if  left  till 
later  on,  particularly  such  species  as  A.  aethiopicum, 
A.  polyphyllum,  A.  scutum,  and  A.  concinnum.  The 
crowns  should  be  carefully  examined  for  brown  scale, 
which  is  usually  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  clinging  to  the  base  of  the  stipes  close  to  the 
soil.  When  the  plants  have  got  into  full  growth  it 
becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  dislodge  them  from 
thence.  Advantage  should  be  taken  therefore  of  the 
present  season,  when  the  fronds  are  not  so  thick,  to 
turn  the  intruders  out. 

Gymnogrammes  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest 
of  care.  Avoid  unduly  disturbing  them  at  the  root, 
for  they  are  very  impatient  of  this,  and  we  have  seen 
more  than  one  good  specimen  spoiled  by  rough  and 
careless  mutilation  of  the  roots  when  potting. 
Indeed,  the  older  plants  seem  to  be  far  worse  in  this 
respect  than  the  younger  ones.  If  a  close  pit  is 
available  where  the  plants  can  be  plunged  in  cocoa-nut 
fibre  they  will  pick  up  much  more  rapidly  than  they 
would  if  left  to  take  their  chance  in  the  more  airy 
stove. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — The  season  has  once  again 
come  round  when  these  should  be  started  into  growth. 
In  most  establishments  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  allow 
the  tubers  to  remain  in  their  pots  through  the  winter. 
They  should  therefore  be  turned  out  of  these  with¬ 
out  delay.  Shake  away  the  old  soil  and  re-pot,  using 
pots  a  couple  of  sizes  smaller.  The  compost  should 
be  rather  light  in  character,  and  may  consist  of 
equal  parts  of  peat,  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  plenty 
of  silver  sand.  Do  not  bury  the  tubers  too  deeply, 
and  on  no  account  pot  firmly.  The  soil  may  be 
made  quite  firm  enough  by  moderate  pressure  from 


the  fingers.  A  stage  should  be  erected  fairly  close 
to  the  glass  in  a  light  pit,  where  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  the  pots  can  be  kept  nicely  moist  by  means  of 
an  occasional  dewing  over  with  the  syringe.  The 
moisture  in  the  soil  in  addition  to  that  obtained  from 
the  syringe  will  be  sufficient  until  the  tubers  are 
fairly  started  into  growth.  A  temperature  of  from 
58°  to  6o°  will  suffice  for  the  present. 

Double  varieties  are  held  in  a  great  deal  of 
favour  in  some  quarters,  and  although  they  are 
somewhat  heavy  in  character  they  add  variety  to 
the  collection.  Where  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
stock  of  them  recourse  must  be  had  to  cuttings, 
which  strike  readily  enough  if  taken  when  a  few 
inches  in  length,  inserted  in  light,  sandy  soil  and  the 
pots  plunged  to  the  rims  in  a  nice  bottom  heat. 

- - 

FRUIT  UNDER  GLASS. 


Pot  Vines. — The  instructions  given  in  the  last 
calendar  as  to  the  treatment  of  these  with  regard  to 
stopping,  watering,  etc.,  will  hold  good  for  the 
present.  The  temperature,  however,  may  now  be 
raised  a  couple  of  degrees,  and  should  thus  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  below  65°  by  night.  If  possible  a 
chink  of  air  must  be  left  on  the  bottom  ventilators  all 
night. 

Earliest  Permanent  Vinery. — The  work  of 
bringing  down  the  shoots  to  the  level  of  the  wires 
will  be  actively  in  progress  here.  Too  much  pressure 
must  not  be  exerted  upon  them,  or  the  overstrained 
shoots  will  snap.  It  does  not  matter  if  they  do  not 
come  right  down  now,  as  long  as  they  are  not  in 
actual  contact  with  the  glass.  Their  own  weights 
added  to  that  of  the  bunches,  will  fetch  them  down 
fast  enough  presently.  Attend  to  the  stopping  of 
shoots  two  or  three  nodes  beyond  the  bunches,  as 
well  as  to  the  removal  of  the  latter  in  cases  where 
they  are  not  required.  The  number  of  bunches  left 
upon  a  vine  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  operator,  who  has  to  take  into  consideration, 
first  of  all,  the  strength  of  the  vine  and  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  the  Grapes  are  intended,  whether 
for  show  or  ordinary  use  only.  Special  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  ventilation,  for  on  a  bright  day 
the  thermometer  may  run  up  rather  high,  and  if  air  is 
rushed  on  recklessly,  draughts  are  caused  which  are 
in  every  case,  and  at  all  times,  most  injurious  to 
growing  vines,  but  never  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
this  particular  stage  of  their  growth. 

Early  Pe  tCH  House. — The  trees  here  will  need 
very  careful  watching.  Too  hard  forcing,  as  has 
been  previously  intimated,  is  injurious,  and  its  evil 
effects  will  first  be  noted  in  the  appearance  of  the 
leaves.  If  these  look  to  be  thin,  delicate,  and 
flimsy  in  texture,  more  air  must  be  given  in  order  to 
favour  more  healthy  growth,  for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  strict  attention  to  the  well-being  of  the 
foliage  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  securing  of  a 
good  crop  for  this  year,  as  well  as  to  the  permanent 
welfare  of  the  trees  themselves.  Continue  to  remove 
foreright  shoots  by  degrees,  so  as  not  to  cause  any 
great  derangement  of  the  circulation  ol  the  sap. 

The  Succession  House. — The  bulk  of  the  flowers 
will  now  be  over  here,  but  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  pollination  of  the  later  ones  so  as  to  make  sure  of 
a  crop.  As  soon  as  all  the  flowers  are  over,  the 
syringe  must  be  started  to  work  again.  Take  care 
not  to  coddle  the  trees  in  any  way,  but  to  give  plenty 
of  air  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  causing 
draughts. 

Watering  Borders. — As  the  roots  of  the  trees 
become  more  active  as  growth  proceeds,  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed  will 
become  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  watering  of 
fruit  borders  is  usually  a  heavy  item  during  the  first 
part  of  the  season,  for  the  natural  coldness  of  the 
water  has  to  be  overcome  by  the  addition  of  sufficient 
hot  water  to  raise  it  to  a  temperature  at  least  as 
high  as  that  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  which 
is  being  operated  on.  In  case  of  the  houses  that  are 
just  started,  the  water  applied  to  the  borders 
should  be  50  or  xo°  warmar  than  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house.  Happy  is  the  gardener  who  possesses 
the  means  of  procuring  plenty  of  hot  water.  A  good- 
sized  copper  which  can  be  filled  and  heated  when 
desired  is  a  convenience  that  should  be  present  in 
every  garden.  Failing  that,  a  tap  affixed  to  the  boiler 
driving  the  hot  water  pipes  will  come  in  very  handy. 
—A.S.G. 


(gleanings  from  tljc  Pnrlii 
of  Stiencq. 

Competition  between  Wheat  and  British 
plants. — For  more  than  fifty  years  Sir  John  Bennet 
Lawes,  Bart.,  has  been  carrying  on  experiments  of 
various  kinds  on  his  estate  at  Rothamsted,  Herts. 
In  the  particular  case  under  notice  a  field  had  been 
under  cultivation  with  Wheat  for  a  number  of  years, 
commencing  in  1882.  Then  Sir  John  conceived  the 
idea  of  leaving  a  corner  of  the  field  uncultivated  to 
see  what  would  happen  when  thus  left  to  its  own  free 
will.  The  Wheat  continued  to  spring  up  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  sowing  itself  annually  of  course  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  period  it  completely  succumbed. 
No  tillage  nor  manure  being  given,  the  Wheat  gradu¬ 
ally  declined  in  vigour  and  in  the  number  of  plantst 
till  the  British  weeds  completely  ousted  the  originally- 
cultivated  subject.  This,  in  itself,  would  be  sufficient 
proof  that  Wheat  is  not  a  British  plant.  It  is  very 
probable  that  a  similar  fate  would  soon  overtake  the 
Wild  Oat  (Avena  fatua),  even  though  now  common  in 
corn-fields,  if  the  arable  land  were  all  sown  down  in 
pasture  or  left  to  its  own  resources  as  in  this 
particular  case. 

General  aspect  of  the  uncultivated  ground. 
— We  passed  through  this  field  at  the  end  of  July 
last ;  and  our  first  impression  was  this  particular 
corner  had  been  planted  with  deciduous  trees  for 
some  reason,  such  as  shelter,  ornamental  effect,  or 
simply  to  square  the  field  to  make  the  trial  plots  of 
even  length.  We  soon  learned  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  however.  The  principal  trees  that  have 
taken  possession  of  the  ground,  are  chiefly  Haw¬ 
thorns,  Oaks,  the  Goat  Willow,  and  Hazel,  which 
must  have  come  from  the  hedges  which  surround  the 
field.  The  Hawthorns  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
have  grown  most  rapidly.  All  are  so  fairly  well  dis¬ 
tributed  as  to  look  like  an  artificial  plantation.  No 
doubt  they  will  ultimately  cover  the  whole  ground 
and  not  only  keep  the  herbaceous  subjects  subordin¬ 
ated  to  them,  but  also  any  other  trees  that  may 
spring  up,  by  reason  of  their  having  had  a  good 
start  so  as  to  get  above  the  rest.  They  show  how 
the  land  would  ultimately  get  covered  with  forest  of 
native  growth. 

Other  colonists.— At  first  the  Wheat  would  have 
been  fairly  free  from  weeds,  but  the  more  rampant 
of  the  latter  speedily  got  the  upper  hand  of  the 
exotic,  and  now  they  number  something  like  seventy 
species,  all  told,  even  on  this  limited  area  of  ground. 
In  the  course  of  a  hurried  ramble  over  the  unculti¬ 
vated  portion  we  noted  about  thirty-six  distinct 
species.  No  doubt  a  portion  of  them  came  from  the 
hedges  in  the  vicinity  ;  others  might  have  been  weeds 
of  the  corn-fields,  which  multiplied  rapidly  when 
allowed  free  scope,  and  a  number  might  have  been 
carried  from  greater  distances  by  the  wind,  by  birds, 
and  other  agencies.  The  weeds  of  arable  land  will 
no  doubt  become  extinct  in  their  turn  as  the  soil 
hardens  and  gets  covered  with  perennial  and  deep¬ 
rooting  weeds. 

The  most  conspicuous  grass  is  Dactylisglomerata, 
and  other  equally  rampant  and  conspicuous  weeds  to 
be  noted  towards  the  end  of  summer  are  the  Yarrow 
(Achillea  Millefolium),  the  Meadow  Vetch  (Lathyrus 
pratensis)  ,and  the  Cow  Parsnip(Heracleum  Sphondyl- 
ium),  a  deep-rooting  and  coarse  biennial  weed.  The 
first  three  mentioned  have  some  value  for  grazing 
purposes.  The  Cock's-foot  and  Yarrow  are  indeed 
sometimes  recommended  for  pastures,  the  former  for 
horses  and  cattle  and  the  latter  for  sheep. 

Rank  and  file  of  the  weeds.— Grasses  consti¬ 
tute  a  large  percentage  of  the  herbage  as  far  as 
quantity  is  concerned,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  form 
the  staple  with  regard  to  numbers ;  but  as  time  goes 
on  they  may  increase  till  a  more  decided  equilibrium 
is  set  up,  to  be  disturbed  again  by  the  growth  of  the 
trees  and  the  shade  cast  by  them.  Besides  those 
above-mentioned,  other  prominent  grasses  are  Phleum 
pratense,  Agrostis  vulgaris,  Poa  trivialis,  Holcus 
mollis,  and  Lolium  perenne,  the  common  Ryegrass. 
The  others  constitute  a  rough  and  weedy  lot,  and 
include  the  Field  Scabious,  Coltsfoot,  Field  Thistle, 
Dog-Rose,  Black  Medick,  Pimpinella  Saxifraga, 
Plantago  lanceolata,  Field  Bindweed,  Dandelion, 
Knapweed,  Crepis  virens,  Trifolium  pratense, 
Sonchus  arvensis,  Trifolium  repens,  Traveller’s  Joy, 
Senecio  Jacobaea,  Bartsia  Odontites,  Calamintha 
Clinopodium,  Eeontodon  hirtum,  Agrimonia  Eupa- 
toria,  Ranunculus  repens,  and  Bracken.  The  latter 
had  crept  from  under  the  hedges. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Pruning. 

The  Cherry.— Although  not  so  extensively  grown 
as  those  hardy  fruits  with  which  we  have  previously 
dealt,  the  Cherry  is  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to 
claim  our  attention  for  a  while.  As  an  adjunct  to 
the  dessert  table  it  is  always  in  request  whenever  it 
can  be  had,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  despised  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  kitchen  department.  The  members 
of  the  Morello  section  have  also  appropriated  to  them¬ 
selves  no  small  measure  of  popular  favour,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  garden  of  any  pretensions  in 
which  a  few  trees  are  not  grown.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  point  that  can  be  claimed  in  favour  of  the 
Cherry  undoubtedly  is  that  it  is  among  the  first  of 
the  hardy  fruits  to  ripen.  As  the  habit  of  growth 
and  method  of  fruiting  is  rather  different  in  the 
Sweet  or  Dessert  Cherries  and  the  Morellos  we 
shall  have  to  speak  of  them  separately. 

Standards. — These  are  held  in  a  great  deal  of 
favour  in  many  gardens,  and  although  they  do  not 
perhaps  produce  quite  such  fine  fruit  as  the  wall 
trees  they  usually  crop  pretty  freely.  In  dealing 
with  other  fruit  trees  trained  as  standards,  and 
planted  in  the  garden  or  orchard,  we  have  spoken 
of  the  limited  nature  of  the  pruning  required  by 
established  trees.  This  is  quite  as  true  in  regard  to 
the  Cherry,  which,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the  most 
easily  managed  of  all  in  this  respect.  The  most 
critical  time  in  the  history  of  standards,  and  the  one 
when  the  pruning  knife  has  to  be  most  carefully  em¬ 
ployed,  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth.  If 
young  trees  are  carefully  attended  to,  however,  for 
the  first  three  or  four  years  of  their  growth,  and  well- 
balanced  heads  of  sound  material  obtained,  they  will 
need  but  very  little  looking  after  subsequently.  For  a 
year  or  two  after  planting  it  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
a  little  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  principal 
branches  with  regard  to  length,  for  if  one  or  more  of 
them  are  allowed  to  grow  away  at  their  own  sweet 
will  the  equal  distribution  of  the  sap  will  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  one  or  two  gross,  rank  boughs  will 
take  their  own  share,  and  the  better  part  of  their 
neighbours  as  well.  The  cutting  out  of  cross 
branches  must,  in  all  cases,  be  closely  looked  afier. 
Any  smaller  ones  that  have  been  broken  or  injured 
must  also  be  cut  clean  away.  It  will  likewise 
be  necessary  to  watch  very  carefully  the  production 
of  twiggy  growths  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  for  these 
are  neither  of  use  nor  ornament,  whether  it  be  in  a 
Cherry  or  an  Apple  tree,  so  out  they  must  ccme. 

Wall  trees. — For  walls  of  a  fair  size,  say  over 
7  ft.  in  height,  the  fan-shaped  trees  are  the  best  to 
plant.  If  properly  looked  after  they  soon  cover  the 
space  allotted  to  them,  and  old  or  worn-out  branches 
can  be  easily  replaced  with  young  and  fertile  ones. 
Morellos,  as  a  rule,  do  splendidly  when  treated  in 
this  way.  They  bear  their  fruit  upon  wood  formed 
the  previous  year,  the  shoots  often  bearing  flower 
buds  along  their  entire  length,  the  terminal  one  only 
being  a  wood  bud.  During  the  summer,  therefore, 
the  necessary  thinning  out  of  branches,  and  the 
nailiog  in  of  those  that  are  to  remain  for  fruit  bear¬ 
ing,  must  be  carefully  looked  after.  At  the  winter 
pruning  a  further  thinning  out  of  these  branches 
must  take  place.  The  aim  should  be  to  get  a  number 
of  sound  well-ripened  young  shoots  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  and  useless  ones,  or  of  those  that  have 
already  fruited.  Of  course,  a  certain  quantity  of 
old  wood  will  still  remain,  just  sufficient  to  carry  the 
young  shoots.  Many  amateurs  fall  into  the  error  of 
laying  in  too  much  wood  during  the  summer.  The 
inevitable  result  of  this  ill-advised  proceeding  is 
that  none  of  the  branches  are  so  well  ripened  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  winter  pruning  also  has  to  be  of 
a  much  severer  character,  as  the  superfluous  shoots 
have  to  be  taken  out  in  order  to  allow  room  for  the 
others.  Overcrowding  ''must  in  all  cases  be  studiously 
avoided  or  large  fine  fruit  cannot  be  looked  for. 

Low  Walls,  that  is  to  say  those  that  are  under 
7  ft.  in  height,  may  be  utilised  for  dwarf  horizontal- 
trained  trees.  There  the  space  allowed  between  the 
main  branches  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  particular  variety  that  is  being  grown.  For  the 
Bigarreau  and  other  strong  growers  at  least  a  foot 
of  space  between  each  of  the  branches  must  be 
allowed.  For  those  sorts  which  are  not  quite  so 
rampant  in  their  growth,  and  hence  do  not  require 
so  much  room  to  accommodate  them — as,  for 
instance,  the  May  Duke — about  9  in.  between  the 
branches  will  suffice.  As  with  other  horizontal- 
trained  trees  with  which  we  have  dealt  the  main 


object  is  to  get  the  spurs  borne  by  the  main  branches 
furnished  with  a  liberal  complement  of  blossom 
buds.  This  can  only  be  done  by  judicious  pinching 
in  the  summer  months,  followed  up  by  careful 
shortening  back  at  the  winter  pruning.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  mention  also  that  young  trees  require 
to  be  somewhat  differently  treated  to  older  ones. 
The  shoots  on  young  trees  must  be  allowed  to 
grow  for  a  little  longer  space  of  time  before 
they  are  subjected  to  pinching  than  those  on 
the  older  oues,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  making  of 
roots.  In  the  winter  time  these  spurs  and  stopped 
shoots  must  be  neatly  cut  over  with  a  sharp  knife. 
We  would  lay  particular  stress  here  upon  the 
necessity  of  using  a  keen-edged  knife  for  jagged 
and  twisted  cuts  and  abrasions  of  the  bark  are  sure 
to  cause  gumming,  which,  although  not  particularly 
injurious  when  only  a  little  of  it  is  going  on,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  harmful  when  it  is  excessive. 
The  growths  may  be  cut  fairly  hard  back  close  to 
their  bases,  where  the  fruit  buds  will  be  observed  to 
be  clustering.  This  will  keep  the  spurs  within 
reasonable  limits,  for  if  they  are  suffered  to  retain 
each  year  an  inch  or  two  of  growth  it  will  not  be 
long  before  they  become  unwieldy  in  size,  and  some 
distance  removed  from  the  sheltering  wall.  It 
becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  afford  protection  from 
birds  to  the  fruit  upon  trees  in  this  condition,  as 
may  readily  be  imagined.  All  dead  snags  or 
stubs  must  also  be  removed  as  they  are  of  no 
possible  use  excepting,  perhaps,  to  various  insect 
pests  which  take  up  their  abode  in  them.  Now  and 
again  one  sees  a  tree  that  has  been  neglected  in  this 
way,  and  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  carelessness  or 
incompetency  upon  the  part  of  its  owner,  or  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  task  of  looking  after  it. 

Espaliers  may  be  treated  in  very  much  the  same 
way  as  horizontal  trees  trained  against  walls.  Such 
hard  pruning  back,  however,  as  was  recommended  for 
the  latter  is  not  so  necessary  at  the  winter  dressing. 
The  shoots  which  were  pinched  back  to  about  3  in. 
in  length  during  the  summer  may  be  pruned  now  to 
within  about  a  couple  of  inches  of  their  bases,  taking 
care  to  cut  back  to  a  wood  bud  of  which  several 
will  be  observed  opon  the  shoot. — Rex. 

- -*» - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  hyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  Oiat  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“ Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Replies. — The  present  season,  X.,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  appears  to  be  a  collection  of  samples,  as  far  as 
weather  is  concerned,  and  io°  of  variation  in  the 
temperature  from  one  day  to  another  seems  to  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Under  suph  circum¬ 
stances  we  should  advise  you  to  cover  up  your  cold 
frames  every  night  for  at  least  another  month,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  looks  like  at  nightfall. 
The  little  extra  trouble  caused  is  only  like  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  very  small  insurance  upon  your  plants. 
R.  B.,  too,  is  grumbling  about  the  weather  !  That  is 
nothing  fresh,  for  is  it  not  the  Englishman’s 
prerogative  to  grumble  ?  He  says  that  it  is  no  use 
trying  to  keep  his  greenhouse  at  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  asks  if  we  can  help  him  by  advice.  We 
may  give  him  advice,  certainly,  but  we  question 
very  much  if  R.  B.  will  not  think  we  are  laughing  at 
him  when  we  tell  him  to  persevere,  and  keep  his 
greenhouse  as  near  to  the  mark  as  he  can.  It  is  true 
gardening  books  say  that  a  certain  class  of  glass¬ 
house  should  have  a  certain  temperature  at  various 
times  of  the  year,  but  this  is  not  meant  to  be  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  fixed,  and 
unalterable.  A  variation  of  say  50  will  do  no  harm 
whatever.  Thus,  during  very  cold  nights  your  house 
may  be  kept  up  to  40°,  whilst  during  mild  ones  it 
may  possibly  stand  at  450  without  a  smell  of  fire- 
heat. 

Yet  one  more  grumbler  calls  for  attention  this 
week.  He  rejoices  under  the  pseudonym  oiZ., 
whatever  that  may  mean.  Some  Hyacinths  which 
he  bought  late  in  the  season,  potted  up  and  covered 
with  ashes,  were  taken  out  of  the  latter  a  little  more 
than  a  month  ago  and  stood  in  a  cold  frame.  But  Z 
says  they  look  very  unhappy.  The  leaves  appear  as 
if  they  were  scorched.  Is  it  because,  being  rather 
late  in  ordering,  I  have  been  palmed  off  with  a  lot  of 
rubbish  ?  Not  necessarily,  friend  Z.  ;  for  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  markings  on  the  leaves  of  your 


plants  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  ashes.  Perhaps 
they  were  left  covered  for  too  long,  or,  yet  another 
suggestion,  these  ashes  have  been  obtained  from  gas 
fires.  Either  of  these  conditions  would  account  for 
the  mischief.  The  next  time  you  cover  Hyacinths 
with  ashes,  cover  the  crown  of  the  bulbs  with  an 
empty  inverted  pot,  and  don’t  under  any  considera¬ 
tion  use  gas  ashes. 

We  fully  agree  with  you,  R.  W.  T.,  as  to  the 
beauty  and  value  of  Campanula  isopbylla  as  a  green¬ 
house  plant.  We  are  happy  to  tell  you  also  that  it 
will  grow  in  the  window  of  an  ordinary  dwelling 
room,  as  well  as  it  will  in  a  greenhouse.  You  would 
do  well  to  invest  in  a  few  small  wire  baskets,  which 
might  be  suspended  at  various  heights  from  the 
window  sill,  thus  allowing  the  natural  pendant  habit 
of  the  plants  to  develop  themselves  to  the  best 
advantage.  Do  not  forget,  moreover,  to  get  the 
white-flowered  form — C.  i.  alba.  It  is  every  bit  as 
pretty  as  the  type,  and  quite  as  easy  to  grow.  We 
have  seen  some  really  splendid  results  when  the  two 
have  been  associated.  Yes  !  Fogey  (by  the  way,  why 
did  you  not  choose  a  prettier  nom  de  plume  ?),  you  are 
quite  right  in  keeping  your  Hoya  carnosa  rather  dry 
at  the  root  during  the  winter.  You  may  continue  to 
do  so  until  it  shows  signs  of  starting  into  growth. 
Of  course  we  do  not  take  "rather  dry”  to  mean 
that  you  have  made  a  total  abstainer  of  the  plant. 
If  the  leaves  show  the  slightest  signs  of  shrivelling, 
water  must  be  given.  Your  greenhouse  will  scarcely 
be  warm  enough  to  accommodate  either  H.  bella  or 
the  closely-allied  H.  Paxtoni,  both  of  which  require 
more  heat  than  H.  carnosa.  They  are  in  reality 
stove  plants.  If  you  are  able  to  give  them  this 
temperature,  well  and  good,  as  they  do  not  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  room . 

G.  Heathley  is  falling  into  the  same  mistake  as 
many  an  amateur  has  fallen  before  him — viz.,  trying 
to  grow  a  variety  of  subjects  needing  different  kinds 
of  treatment  mixed  together  in  one  and  the  same 
house.  He  may  meet  with  some  success,  certainly, 
in  growing  Tomatos  along  with  a  collection  of  green¬ 
house  plants,  as  he  proposes  to  do,  but  we  are  afraid 
that  the  success  will  be  of  the  limited  order  of  things. 
The  pot  plants  will  want  shading  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  Tomatos  will  not.  Indeed,  the 
more  sun  Tomatos  get  the  better  is  it  for  them. 
This  statement  may  easily  be  substantiated  by 
noticing  how  much  more  plentiful  they  are  during  a 
hot  sunny  summer  as,  for  instance,  that  of  1805, 
than  in  a  dull  sunless  one,  as  that  of  1894  The  best 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to  devote  one 
portion  of  the  house  to  the  Tomatos,  and  thus  make 
it  possible  to  give  them  all  the  sun  that  they  can  get, 
and  to  keep  the  pot  plants  in  that  part  that  is  shaded 
artificially. 

Embryo  Gardener  enquires  if  Tomato  plants  can  be 
obtained  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  sowing 
seed  ?  to  which  we  may  reply  that,  although  the 
sowing  of  seed  is  the  method  of  propagation  most 
generally  in  use,  cuttings  will  strike  readily,  and  will 
produce  good  plants  within  a  reasonable  time.  We 
know  of  some  gardeners  who  prefer  plants  obtained 
from  cuttings  to  those  raised  from  seed  for  fruiting 
in  winter,  as  they  have  an  idea,  based  doubtless  upon 
experience,  that  the  former  do  not  produce  so  much 
haulm  as  the  latter,  whilst  they  develop  bloom  trusses 
rather  more  readily. 


Seakalefrom  Seed. — Your  correspondent,  "  W.  Fry,” 
wishes  to  know  if  crowns  of  these  can  be  produced 
large  enough  for  forcing  in  one  year  from  seed. 
Having  had  much  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  vegetable,  I  must  say  that  it  is  very  seldom 
indeed  that  they  can  be  grown  sufficiently  large  to 
be  of  any  service.  The  ground  must  indeed  be 
very  fertile,  and  the  season  exceptionally  favourable 
to  plant  growth,  if  such  were  accomplished,  hence 
the  reason  gardeners  have  recourse  to  root  cuttings. 
Could  crowns  large  enough  for  forcing  be  obtained 
from  one-year-old  seedlings,  doubtless  gardeners 
would  adopt  that  system  in  preference  to  going  to 
the  trouble  of  making  cuttings.  If  “  Mr.  Fry  ”  is 
desirous  of  cultivating  this  vegetable  he  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  growing  good  crowns  from  root  sets. 
These  should  be  of  the  thickness  of  a  man’s  finger, 
cut  into  lengths  of  about  3  in.,  and  planted  in 
rows  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  apart,  allowing  a  distance 
of  9  in.  between  the  sets.  Several  growths  will  start 
from  each,  all  of  which,  except  the  strongest,  should 
be  removed  when  about  2  in.  high.  The  present 
is  a  good  time  for  planting — H.  C.  Prinsep. 
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Fruit  keeping. — At  a  gathering  of  horticulturists 
recently,  a  question  was  asked  by  an  amateur  if 
there  was  any  difference  in  the  keeping  qualities  of 
fruit,  such  as  Apples  and  Pears,  grown  on  limestone 
and  sandstone  ?  An  opinion  was  expressed  that  there 
was  not,  but  there  was  no  evidence  offered  to  support 
the  statement  beyond  the  fact  that  fruit  was  to  be 
obtained,  and  had  been  exhibited  from  both  forma¬ 
tions  at  equally  late  dates  in  the  year.  Are  there 
any  grounds  for  supposing  that  there  can  be  any 
difference  in  the  flavour  and  keeping  qualities  of  the 
above  in  the  geological  stratas  named  ? — Inquirer. 

— 

MANAGEMENT  OF  PALMS. 

Foliage  plants  as  a  rule  are  to  be  found  more  or  less 
in  every  garden  where  there  is  a  glasshouse,  let  it  be 
large  or  small.  As  nearly  everyone  knows,  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  amongst  them  are  many  noble  and 
lovely  subjects.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  say 
which  of  them  are  the  most  beautiful  and  useful ; 
but  I  think  most  will  admit  that  the  Palm  must  take 
a  very  high  stand  amongst  them,  both  as  regards 
usefulness  and  gracefulness  ;  for  who  does  not  like 
the  beautiful  and  graceful  appearance  of  a  finely- 
developed  Cocos  weddeliana,  or  the  noble  look  of  a 
well-grown  Latania  or  Kentia  ?  They  are  also  most 
beautiful  in  a  small  state,  and  at  this  stage  they  are 
most  useful  for  the  furnishing  of  rooms  and  corridors, 
for  which  they  have  few  equals,  if  any.  They  must 
be  kept  in  pots  suitable  for  the  purpose  as  long  as 
possible  or  so  long  as  they  can  be  maintained  in  good 
condition. 

It  is  sometimes  surprising  how  little  soil  they 
require  to  keep  them  fresh  and  green.  One  sees 
them  now  and  again  in  some  gardens  sadly  mis¬ 
managed.  They  are  often  potted  into  larger  pots 
than  is  necessary,  with  the  idea  of  making  them  grow 
large  ;  but  they  do  not  always  respond,  and  are  to  be 
seen  with  a  sickly  look  which  indicates  that  they  are 
likely  to  grow  the  wrong  way.  Last  summer  a  lady 
asked  me  what  could  be  wrong  with  a  fine  Palm  she 
had  in  her  house.  She  said  it  had  been  in  the  same 
pot  for  a  long  time,  and  she  was  advised  to  give  it  a 
larger  one.  She  did  so,  and  instead  of  growing  in 
the  fresh  soil  and  new  pot  it  refused  to  do  anything, 
and  by-and-bye  died.  Much  disappointed  she 
appeared  over  its  loss.  The  large  shift  and,  maybe, 
over-watering,  with  the  want  of  a  little  care,  must 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  death  of 
her  plant. 

That  very  fine,  fresh  Palms  of  good  size  can  be  kept 
in  small  pots,  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
is  well  known  to  those  who  cultivate  these  plants  in 
quantity.  That  their  beauty  is  in  no  way  destroyed 
by  being  root-bound  is  also  true.  It  is  evident  that 
by  constant  care  in  watering  and  by  the  use  of  a 
little  of  some  stimulant  in  the  water,  they  will  keep 
quite  good  for  years  in  very  small  pots,  provided  they 
are  not  given  a  high  temperature,  which  would  be 
the  means  of  making  strong  roots,  quick  growth,  and 
throw  up  the  plants  out  of  their  pots.  Amongst 
those  we  grow  here,  are  several  which  have  been  in 
the  same  pots  for  four  years,  and  are  every  season 
occupying  positions  in  various  parts  of  the  mansion. 
Their  pots  are  full  of  roots,  with  scarcely  any  soil 
about  them ;  still  they  are  not  by  any  means  bad 
plants,  and  will  be  used  again  for  the  same  purpose. 
If  measurements  are  likely  to  be  of  interest,  I  give  a 
few,  with  the  names  of  the  varieties,  taking  the 
smallest  first : — Kentia  fosteriana  in  a  3-inch  pot  is 
2  ft.  high,  with  six  fronds  ;  in  a  7-in.  pot,  4  ft.  high, 
and  about  the  same  of  spread  ;  and  in  a  g-in.  pot, 
6  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  about  8  ft.  in  the  spread  of  the 
fronds.  Latania  borbonica,  in  a  6-in.  pot,  is  3  ft.  high 
and  4  ft.  in  spread.  Cycas  revoluta  in  an  8-in.  pot  is 
6  ft.  in  spread  and  has  over  twenty  fronds. 

I  could  give  many  more,  but  possibly  this  may  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  large 
pots  to  obtain  good  serviceable  plants  for  house 
decoration.  Some  plants  have  grown  out  of  their 
pots  and  must  have  another  size  larger  ;  but  those 
which  have  their  balls  a  little  below  the  rims  of  the 
pots,  although  one  mass  of  roots,  will  be  kept  in  good 
condition  for  another  season  by  the  use  of  plenty  of 
water  and  some  stimulants.  When  a  plant  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  colour,  I  find  nothing  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  to  equal  nitrate  of  soda  for  bringing  it 
back  to  a  fine  dark  green.  The  varieties  we  use  in 
this  way  are  not  many,  but  the  following  are  very 
suitable — namely,  Kentia  fosteriana,  Kentia  bel- 
moreana,  Latania  borbonica,  Chamaerops  excelsa, 


and  C.  Fortunei ;  also  C.  humilis,  Areca  sapida,  and 
Baueri,  Phoenix  rupicola,  P.  canariensis  and 
Seaforthia  elegans,  with  some  others.  The  best  for 
most  purposes  are  the  Kentias  ;  they  stand  a  deal  of 
ill-usage,  and  will  also  stand  in  a  low  temperature 
for  a  long  time  without  any  hurt. — Perthshire. 

- - 

PANSY,  WEBBS’  NEW  DIAMOND. 

“The  little  western  flower’1  (Viola  tricolor)  has 
undergone  vast  modification  and  improvement  since 
Shakespeare’s  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the 
bard  were  alive  he  would  fail  to  recognise  the  flower 
of  which  he  wrote.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  Pansy  in  an  endless  number  of  strains  is  culti¬ 
vated  all  over  the  world,  wherever  the  climate  is  not 
too  warm  for  it,  is  ample  testimony  to  the  popularity 
of  a  flower  which  few  fail  to  admire.  Its  quaint 
beauty  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of 
all  lovers  of  flowers.  The  result  is  that  at  the  present 
day  a  large  number  of  cultivators  devote  their  time 
and  skill  to  the  improvement  of  existing  races.  Only 
those  who  have  given  their  time  and  close  study  to 
the  characteristics  and  variability  of  Pansies  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  the  features  of  any 
individual  variety  when  reproduced  from  seed.  Well- 


marked  sorts  do,  however,  give  rise  to  numerous 
individuals,  all  differing  from  one  another  and  from 
the  original,  yet  preserving  a  family  likeness  to  the 
latter  in  all  the  leading  and  more  permanent 
characteristics.  The  plants  raised  in  this  way  may 
be  spoken  of  as  a  race  or  strain,  the  latter  term  being 
most  generally  understood  by  cultivators  at  large. 

This,  then,  is  the  epithet  which  we  shall  apply  to 
Webbs’  New  Diamond  Pansy.  It  is  a  modern  strain 
possessing  the  general  features  delineated  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 
The  strain,  as  will  be  seen,  possesses  much  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  fancy  Pansy,  judging  from  the 
large  blotches  which  constitute  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  the  three  lower  petals.  The  flowers  are 
smoother,  ^however,  reminding  one  of  the  refined 
race  of  show  varieties.  At  the  same  time  the  flowers 
are  less  circular  and  more  after  the  style  of  Violas  in 
this  respect.  In  any  case  the  blotches  vary  greatly 
in  size,  and  the  flower  as  a  whole  presents  endless 
combinations  of  colour,  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
strain  continually  reproduced  from  seed.  The 
blooms  are  large,  brilliant  in  colour,  and,  from  the 
batches  annually  raised  from  a  packet  of  seed,  very 


choice  forms  may  be  selected,  and  perpetuated  from 
cuttings  if  the  grower  feels  so  inclined. 

- - 

DISEASES  AND  INSECT  PESTS  OF 
VEGETABLES. 

(' Concluded,  from  p.  382.) 

Mildew. 

Another  troublesome  pest  to  the  Onion  is  mildew. 
This  is  most  noticeable  when  dull  and  cold  weather 
sets  in  after  a  period  of  heat.  It  seems  that  the 
mildew  is  already  in  the  soil  or  air  in  the  form  of 
minute  spores,  and  the  Onion  being  one  of  those 
plants  which  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  mildew, 
suffer  immediately  the  atmospheric  conditions  are 
favourable  to  its  development.  The  mildew  com¬ 
mences  its  attack  on  the  points  of  the  leaves  and 
speedily  spreads.  Flov.ers  of  sulphur  sown  over  the 
plants  immediately  it  is  noticed  is  possibly  unequalled 
as  a  remedy  if  the  application  is  repeated  when 
necessary.  Mildew  attacks  the  Pea  crop  also,  and 
no  doubt  the  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  fuDgus  on  the  Onion  equally 
apply  to  the  Pea,  and  nothing  further  need  be  said 
respecting  it. 


The  Pea  Moth. 

There  are  several  insects  that  attack  the  Pea  crop, 
and  the  caterpillar  of  the  Pea  Moth  is  one  of  the 
most  troublesome.  Their  chief  damage  is  in  the 
"  worm-eaten  ”  and  “  maggoty  ”  Peas  often  found  in 
the  pods  when  the  crop  is  maturing.  These  maggots 
are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  usually 
yellowish  in  colour  with  a  black  head.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  go  down  into  the  earth  to  change,  and  remain 
till  spring,  then  turn  to  chrysalids,  out  of  which  the 
moth  appears  in  June.  These  moths  are  usually 
noticeable  in  the  evenings  after  the  sun  has  set,  when 
the  Pea  is  in  flower.  Their  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
blossom,  and  the  resulting  maggots  after  about  a 
fortnight  find  their  way  into  the  young  pod  and  feed 
on  the  seed. 

Where  the  maggot  attack  is  bad  the  Pea  haulm 
should  be  cleared  away  and  burned  without  delay 
after  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  so  that  any  pods 
that  may  have  escaped  gathering  and  contain 
maggots  may  be  destroyed  before  the  latter  reach 
the  ground. 

Parsnip  Fly. 

The  chief  disease  of  the  Parsnip  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  is  that  which  attacks  the  crown  when  the  crop 
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is  about  half  grown.  It  begins  in  the  form  of  a  rust, 
which  speedily  develops ;  then  decay  sets  in,  which 
renders  the  crop  useless.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
this  disease  is  caused  by  some  unsuitable  ingredient 
in  the  soil  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  an  attack  of 
some  insect,  but  I  have  noticed  the  disease  is  more 
common  where  the  soil  is  very  rich,  which  causes  a 
slight  tendency  to  crack  on  the  crown — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  might  be  the  forerunner  of  the  disease. 
This  is  a  point  that  up  to  the  present  is  not  clearly 
known,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an  over¬ 
supply  of  sap  in  the  root  has  much  to  do  with  it. 

The  Parsnip  Leafminer  is  synonymous  with  the 
Celery  Fly,  and  the  damage  is  done  in  the  same 
manner  ;  the  prevention  and  remedies  that  apply  to 
the  one  equally  apply  to  the  other,  so  I  need  not  go 
over  it  again. 

Potato  Disease. 

The  Potato  disease  seems  to  result  from  an  excessive 
degree  of  moisture  and  cold  followed  by  dull  and 
close  weather  at  the  time  when  growth  is  being 
completed,  and  just  when  the  tubers  require  an 
increased  degree  of  dryness  and  warmth.  Much  has 
been  written  about  the  sulphate  of  copper  applica¬ 
tion — the  Bouillie  Bourdelaise — as  a  preventive  of 
the  murrain.  With  this  I  have  not  had  personal 
experience,  but  if  we  take  the  results  of  the  various 
trials  that  have  been  conducted  over  different  parts 
of  the  country  it  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and 
might  at  least  be  given  a  trial.  If  we  take  up  a 
nurseryman’s  catalogue  and  peruse  the  description  of 
many  of  the  varieties  of  Potatos  that  are  classed  as 
disease-resisting,  we  might  wonder  that  the  disease 
has  not  long  ago  disappeared  from  our  gardens,  but, 
of  course,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  we  take  these 
flowing  accounts  not  seriously,  but  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  varieties  that  withstand 
the  attacks  of  the  murrain  better  than  others,  but 
in  private  gardens,  where  the  ground  is  usually  much 
too  rich  to  produce  Potatos  of  the  very  finest  quality, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  of  the  varieties  will 
be  entirely  free  from  it  in  anything  like  a  moist 
season,  so  soft  and  rank  becomes  the  growth.  Care¬ 
ful  cultural  details  carried  out  thoroughly  are  without 
doubt  a  remedy  that  cannot  well  be  over-estimated. 
In  the  first  place,  Potatos,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
planted  far  too  close  together  in  the  rows  and  between 
them,  and  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  seed. 

I  need  not  here  enter  into  the  details  of  culture, 
suffice  to  say  that  all  sets  should  be  started  in  boxes 
or  shelves  before  planting,  and  not  more  than  one 
shoot  allowed  on  each  tuber.  They  should  be  whole 
and  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  then  planted  with  an 
abundance  of  room  both  in  the  rows  and  between 
them ;  in  fact,  30  in.  or  3  ft.  between  the  rows,  and 
half  that  distance  between  the  sets,  is  nothing  too 
much  considering  that  a  greater  weight  of  crop  will 
be  taken  off  the  ground  at  that  distance  than  if 
planted  twice  as  thick.  Treated  in  this  manner  the 
growth  from  the  very  beginning  is  strong  and  sturdy, 
and  the  wood  and  foliage  is  subsequently  matured  as 
growth  goes  on,  through  having  plenty  of  room  for 
the  sun  and  air  to  reach  every  part  of  the  stem  and 
leaf.  It  will  be  noticed  that  if  there  is  any  chance  of 
the  disease  making  its  appearance,  the  Potatos 
treated  as  mentioned  have  everything  in  their  favour 
to  withstand  the  attack  of  the  mycelium.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  those  planted  thickly  the  growth 
becomes  weak  and  a  perfect  network  of  haulm,  and 
the  leaves  cannot  possibly  obtain  the  necessary  light 
and  air,  consequently  they  are  spongy,  soft,  and 
easily  fall  a  prey  to  the  disease  whenever  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  are  favourable  to  it. 

Turnip  Fly. 

The  Turnip  Fly  is  a  terror  in  most  gardens,  and 
very  destructive  when  the  seedlings  come  through 
the  ground,  especially  if  the  weather  is  hot  and 
favourable  for  the  increase  of  the  pest.  When  once 
the  insects  are  at  work  it  is  very  difficult  to  check 
them  unless  the  weather  becomes  dull  and  showery. 
They  are  quite  sun-loving  insects,  but  cannot  work 
when  the  ground  is  wet,  as  they  become  clogged  and 
cannot  jump  from  place  to  place,  as  is  natural  to  them. 

As  a  prevention  and  remedy,  gas  lime  and  hot  lime 
in  equal  parts  and  about  a  third  part  of  sulphur  and 
soot  form  an  excellent  mixture  when  properly 
incorporated  together.  It  is  quite  useless  to  sow 
this  when  the  leaves  are  dry  or  in  the  sun,  as  the 
mixture  will  simply  fall  off  them  and  the  leaves  on 
to  the  ground  and  do  no  good,  but  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  dew  is  still  on  them  is  the  proper  time 


to  apply  it.  There  are  many  other  insects  that 
attack  the  Turnip,  such  as  the  sawfly  and  the  Dart 
Moth,  and  all  more  or  less  destructive,  but  space 
prevents  my  dealing  further  with  them. 

Wire  worm. 

The  ravages  of  the  wireworm  are  usually  of  a  very 
serious  character,  doing  much  mischief  to  many  of 
our  garden  crops,  such  as  Carrots,  Potatos,  Onions, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  anything  growing.  The  wire- 
worm  is  the  grub  of  the  skip  jack  or  click  beetle.  It 
is  said  to  live  from  three  to  five  years  in  the  grub 
state.  When  it  has  plenty  of  food  it  is  supposed 
that  it  takes  about  three  years  before  changing  to 
the  pupae.  Then  it  goes  deeper  into  the  soil  and 
forms  an  earth  cell,  in  which  it  changes,  and  from 
which  the  perfect  beetle  comes  up  through  the  earth 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  usually  appears  about  the 
beginning  of  August. 

I  well  remember,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canterbury,  in  Kent,  breaking  up  a  piece  of  meadow 
land  to  add  to  the  kitchen  garden.  The  ground  was 
trenched  about  3  ft.  deep  in  the  autumn  and  ridged. 
In  the  following  spring,  after  a  severe  winter,  the 
trenches  were  levelled  down  and  a  few  wireworms 
only  were  noticeable,  which  were,  of  course,  killed. 
After  some  Peas  had  been  sown  and  it  was  time  for 
their  appearing  above  the  ground  I  examined  them 
to  find  the  reason  of  their  delay  in  growing,  when  I 
discovered  almost  every  seed  containing  two  and 
three  wireworms,  which,  of  course,  rendered  the 
seed  of  no  avail.  Potatos  when  planted  a  few  days 
were  simply  moving  with  them.  Young  Onions  after 
being  transplanted  about  a  week  were  eaten  up 
wholesale,  and,  in  fact,  the  seeds  of  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  and  other  vegetables  were  all  served  alike. 

Several  remedies  were  tried  in  the  forms  of  newly- 
slaked  lime,  soot,  and  rape  cake,  and  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  was  undoubtedly  the  most  effective.  The 
rape  cake  was  broken  into  small  pieces  about  the 
size  of  the  hand,  and  put  just  under  the  surface, 
about  a  foot  apart  between  the  lines  of  the  crop. 
Thousands  were  trapped  in  this  manner,  and  days 
and  weeks  spent  in  collecting  them.  It  seemed  a 
hopeless  task  to  get  any  of  the  vegetables  to  grow 
away,  but  the  wireworms  gradually  grew  fewer  in 
number  and  the  crop  began  to  grow  accordingly,  and 
with  the  heavy  doses  of  soot,  lime,  and  so  on,  used  as 
a  remedy,  the  result,  after  what  seemed  to  be  a  lost 
season,  was  a  complete  success,  and  these  same  vege¬ 
tables  succeeded  so  admirably  that  they  won  the 
Mayor  of  Canterbury’s  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  collec¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  at  the  autumn  show.  The  only 
objection  to  the  rape  cake  is  that  it  is  liable  to 
become  putrid  after  about  a  week  through  the  damp 
in  the  soil.  Deep  trenching  and  frequent  stirring  of 
the  soil  to  a  good  depth  disturb  them  in  their 
different  stages,  and  soon  lessens  them  considerably. 
The  ordinary  method  of  trapping  them  by  pieces  of 
Potatos,  Carrots,  etc.,  placed  in  the  soil  and  examined 
frequently  is  still  one  of  the  best. 

Slugs. 

Of  the  many  species  of  slugs  there  are  two  which 
are  destructive  to  garden  crops — the  small  gray  one 
and  the  small  black.  Of  the  two  the  grey  one  is  the 
most  common  ;  the  black  one,  being  longer  and  more 
slender,  abounds  in  retentive  ground  more  than  the 
other.  The  black  one  is  certainly  much  more 
difficult  to  kill.  Hand-picking  no  doubt  is  the  surest 
method  of  dealing  with  them,  but  as  they  usually 
feed  at  night  only  a  small  portion  of  the  number 
may  be  visible  in  the  daylight  and  the  damage  still 
continues.  In  gardens  where  they  are  very  numerous 
a  wholesale  method  of  destruction  should  be  carried 
out,  and  that  is  by  preparing  a  quantity  of  fresh- 
slaked  lime  and  sowing  the  whole  garden  over  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  when  the  slugs  are,  every  one,  at 
work.  This  will  have  to  be  repeated  till  the  slugs 
have  vanished,  and  from  a  little  experience  on  the 
point  I  can  strongly  recommend  it.  Of  course  many 
will  say  that  this  is  far  too  much  trouble;  but  if  it 
should  involve  a  little  trouble  the  gain  is  so  valuable 
that  no  one  with  a  thorough  interest  in  the  garden 
will  fail  to  carry  it  out ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  this  plan  was  more  adopted  a  saving  would 
also  be  made  in  the  expressions  of  the  gardener 
when  going  his  rounds  after  some  of  his  favourite 
vegetables  have  been  spoiled  by  their  attacks. 

There  are  many  other  insects  with  which  this 
paper  might  be  lengthened— such  as  the  earwig, 
thrips,  red  spider,  and  others— but  I  may  have 
written  sufficient  for  your  patience,  and  will  conclude 
by  stating  that  the  more  care  and  energy  that  is 


taken  in  the  growth  of  all  vegetables,  the  same 
amount  should  be  meted  out  for  the  destruction  of 
the  insect  pests,  and  diseases  of  the  vegetable 
garden. — James  Gibson. 


KEW  GARDENS. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  8th  of  February,  Kew 
Gardens  presented  quite  an  animated  scene.  The 
reason  was  not  far  to  seek,  for  the  Clerk  of  the 
Weather  had  arranged  everything  so  satisfactorily 
that  the  people  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  air  was  sweet  and  balmy,  and  if  not  also  redo¬ 
lent  of  many  perfumes  it  was  at  least  fresh  and  most 
exhilarating.  ,  The  birds  and  the  flowers,  also,  lent 
song  and  colour  to  the  surroundings,  while  the  benign 
influence  of  old  Sol  himself  caused  universal  com¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  day  to  be  remembered  and  chronicled ; 
hence  this  note.  On  the  corresponding  day  of  last 
year  we  were  in  the  thick  of  one  of  the  severest  frosts 
of  modern  times,  and  I  find,  on  reference  to  my  diary, 
the  following  remarks  : — “8  a.m.,  220  of  frost  again  ! 
intensely  cold  all  day;  i4°at  8  p.m.  ;  same  at  10  p.m. 
7  he  Globe  says  30  below  zero  in  S.E.  London,  and  9° 
above  in  S.W.  district,  to-day  " — i.e.,  February  8th, 
1S95. 

Having,  then,  this  extraordinary  condition  of 
things  before  my  mind,  I  could  not  help  contrasting 
it  with  the  present  abnormally  fine  weather.  Last 
year,  at  this  time,  everything  was  ice-bound — -groan¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  under  the  impositions  of  the  Ice  King. 
Now  the  thermometer  indicates  May  rather  than 
winter,  with  its  resulting  activities,  both  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  worlds.  There  was  one  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  which  doubtless  reminded  the  visitors  to  Kew 
this  sunny  afternoon  of  the  rigours  of  last  year,  and 
that  was  the  enormous  quantities  of  Snowdrops, 
which,  at  a  short  distance,  certainly  did  resemble 
sheets  of  snow.  Galanthus  Elwesii  is  very  fine,  and 
seen,  as  here,  in  large  masses  is  truly  entitled  to  -the 
feminine  adjective  “lovely.'’  Crocus  aureus  and 
the  Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemalis)  are  both  in 
good  form  and  fair  to  look  upon.  Bulbs  generally 
are  rising  rapidly  out  of  the  ground,  and  unless  a 
check  of  some  kind  is  forthcoming  shortly,  spring 
frosts  will  have  a  devastating  effect.  The  grass, 
likewise,  is  in  excellent  condition,  while  Roses  are  in 
leaf  and  Rhododendron  buds  are  prone  to  burst  their 
cerements  ;  in  fact,  this  forward  state  of  vegetation  is 
matter  for  deep  concern. 

On  the  Rockery — an  admirable  feature  of  Kew — 
I  noted  the  following  plants  in  flower: — Galanthus 
Elwesii,  G.  nivalis  and  G.  n.  flore  pleno,  Eranthis 
hyemalis,  Crocus  biflorus,  C.  Imperati,  C.  aureus, 
Scilla  bifolia,  Anemone  Hepatica,  Narcissus  mini¬ 
mus,  Cyclamen  europaeum,  Arabis  procurrens, 
Iberis  sempervirens  var.  garrexiana,  Achillea  tomen- 
tosa,  Adonis  ammersis,  Aster  bellidiastrum,  Leuco- 
jum  vernum,  Daphne  Mezereum  (red  and  white), 
and  Hellebores  in  quantity. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  IV. 

•»— - 

TO  THE  SNOWDROP. 

Hail  to  the  first-born  Snowdrop 
That  pierces  earth’s  cold  clay, 

Smiling  at  winter’s  visage, 

Which  chills  the  sunless  day! 

Fearest  not  thou  that  danger 
Waits  on  thy  path,  bold  stranger  ? 

Fragile  and  pensile  Snowdrop  ! 

When  piercing  north  winds  blow, 

Hard  is  thy  fate  and  heartless  ; 

But  under  drifted  snow, 

Safe  is  thy  couch  storm-haunted, 

Bidding  thee  rest  undaunted. 

Snowfall  and  tempest  often 
Attend  the  infant  year  ; 

Born  of  the  snow,  frail  Snowdrop, 

Yet  soft  as  woman's  tear, 

Meekly  thou  hear’st  their  blowing, 

Calmly  await’st  their  going. 

Sunshine  and  wind  caress  thee 
When  wild  March  rules  the  day  — 
Garden  and  hedge  and  woodland, 

Admire  thy  chaste  array. 

Modest  and  milk-white  fairy, 

Swinging  so  light  and  airy. 

April,  with  smiles  and  weeping. 

Makes  earth  a  fairyland — 

Ay,  and  a  field  of  battle. 

Where  rival  flowers  command — ■ 
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Striving  with  keen  endeavour 
Struggling  for  space  and  favour. 

Snowdrop,  thy  fight  is  o’er  then, 

Whate'er  the  loss  or  gain  ; 

Gone  are  thy  boon  companions — 

Frost,  snow,  March  winds  and  rain  ; 
Summer  and  sunshine  warm  thee, 

Ay,  but  they  fail  to  charm  thee. 

—  Osmunda,  January  lyth,  1896. 

- -*■ - 

ORCHIDS  AT  CLAPTON. 

Those  who  want  to  see  quantity  as  well  as  variety 
amongst  Orchids  should  visit  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  we  might  say  at  almost 
any  period  of  the  year.  The  large  importations 
made  by  the  firm  from  time  to  time,  make  a  visit 
of  inspection  well  worth  a  long  journey  to  see,  because 
large  batches  flowering  from  time  to  time  are  almost 
sure  to  give  rise  to  something  very  fine  and  worth 
adding  to  a  select  collection.  We  went  principally 
to  see  the  unique  and  extensive  collection  of  Phalae- 
nopsis,  for  which  this  firm  has  been  famous ;  but 
Cypripediums,  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  and  some 
others  are  also  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Phalaenopsis. 

A  whole  house  is  devoted  to  this  genus  alone,  and 
the  numerous  species  and  imported  varieties  have 
been  flowering  splendidly  for  some  three  weeks  past. 
When  the  house  was  at  its  best  there  were  some  900 
flowering  spikes  all  in  full  bearing  at  one  time.  All 
the  plants  are  grown  in  baskets  of  various  sizes.  P. 
schilleriana  is  most  abundant,  as  might  be  expected, 
and  shows  a  considerable  variety  both  in  the  flowers 
and  foliage.  It  is  also  one  of  the  easiest  to  manage, 
and  gorgeous  when  well  done.  Very  conspicuous  at 
present  are  some  twenty  plants  of  P.  leucorrhoda,  no 
two  of  which  are  exactly  alike.  The  fogs  have  not 
been  very  troublesome  this  winter,  so  that  the  plants 
have  been  allowed  to  go  into  flower  as  they  were 
naturally  inclined.  A  branching  inflorescence  of 
fourteen  large  flowers  has  been  very  fine.  It  had  a 
rosy  base  to  the  sepals  and  petals  Some  had  great 
breadth  of  petal,  some  were  suffused  with  rose  over 
about  half  of  the  flower,  and  others  were  beautifully 
mottled  with  purple  on  the  base  of  the  apical  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lip.  P.  amabilis  varied  in  the  same  way. 
The  apical  portion  and  part  of  the  side  lobes  of  P.  a. 
Kinleside’s  var.  were  of  a  beautiful  rosy  hue,  and 
the  petals  were  flushed  all  round  the  margins. 
Another  variety  had  the  same  portions  of  a  golden- 
brown  ;  another  exhibited  rosy  and  golden  tints  on 
the  same  portions  ;  and  in  another  case  the  rosy  hue 
was  intensified  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  Amongst 
the  flowering  plants  of  P.  stuartiana,  one  was  notable 
for  the  dark  and  starry  crimson  markings  on  the  lip 
and  lateral  sepals.  P.  grandiflora  is  another  good 
thing  that  cannot  be  overlooked  in  a  collection. 
Smaller  but  very  pretty  is  P.  intermedia  Portei,  a 
natural  hybrid  between  P.  amabilis  and  P.  rosea. 
P.  i.  brymeriana  is  just  the  reverse  cross,  to  all 
appearance,  because  it  has  smaller  flowers  and  a 
darker  rose  lip  of  a  different  formation.  The  spike 
of  one  plant  had  been  cut  back  and  was  pushing  up 
to  bloom  again.  It  also  sometimes  produces  a  young 
plant  on  the  flower  stem.  P.  schilleriana  is  just  now 
behaving  in  the  same  way. 

Dendrobiums. 

In  passing  from  house  to  house  it  is  astonishing  to 
find  what  a  quantity  of  Dendrobiums  there  are,  and 
also  the  number  of  kinds.  The  first  we  noted  was  a 
short-stemmed  D.  jamesianum,  very  like  D.  Don- 
nesiae,  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  D. 
formosum  and  D.  infundibulum  or  its  variety,  D.  i. 
jamesianum.  Charming  was  a  large  batch  of  D. 
findlayanum,  bristling  with  its  lively  and  sweetly- 
coloured  flowers.  These,  as  well  as  the  little-known 
D.  sanguineum,  were  suspended  in  small  baskets. 
The  whole  of  the  central  stage  of  a  large  house  was 
filled  with  D.  Phalaenopsis  schroderianum,  intro¬ 
duced  last  August,  and  now  commencing  to  flower 
upon  the  imported  stems.  The  sweetly  Violet- 
scented  D.  fragrans  is  flowering  in  another  house. 
A  great  variation  may  be  met  with  amongst  D. 
Hildebrandtii,  some  of  which  are  really  pretty. 
The  long-bearded  D.  brymerianum  is  always  striking 
and  interesting.  Others  flowering  near  it  are  D. 
nobile,  D.  splendidissimum  grandiflorum,  and  D. 
fimbriatum  oculatum,  with  the  maroon  eye.  D. 
nobile  nobilius,  D.  wardianum,  and  D.  devonianum, 
bristling  with  buds,  may  also  be  seen  here.  In 
another  house  we  came  upon  a  nest  of  hybrids,  in¬ 
cluding  D.  Waltoni,  the  fragrant  endocharis,  D. 


wardiano-japonicum,  D.  splendidissimum  grandi¬ 
florum,  D.  Aspasia,  D.  melanodiscus,  D.  schneideri- 
anum.and  the  beautiful  D.  cheltenhamense  (luteolum 
x  aureum)  with  pale  lemon  flowers,  and  a  crimson 
blotch  on  the  lip.  Many  others  are  not  yet  in 
season. 

Cypripediums. 

Imported  species  of  this  genus  may  be  reckoned  by 
the  houseful,  all  regularly  arranged,  clean,  and  full 
of  vegetative  vigour,  showing  that  they  are  well 
looked  after.  Amongst  C.  villosum  and  C.  Boxali, 
no  two  are  exactly  alike.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  beautifully-spotted  C.  Argus,  like  the  hundred¬ 
eyed  Argus  of  the  ancients.  C.  Lowii  still  upholds 
its  own ;  and  alongside  of  it  is  the  recent  and 
“  bonnie  wee  thing,”  C.  Exul.  C.  Curtisii,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  C.  chamberlainianum,  with  its  petals  arranged 
like  an  endless  screw,  and  C.  callosum  are  full  of 
interest.  C.  Victoria  Mariae  is  a  form  of  C.  cham¬ 
berlainianum  of  extraordinary  vigour.  Very  pretty  is 
that  named  C.  sublaeve  with  its  rosy  petals  passing 
into  a  dusky  green  at  the  base. 

Amidst  the  wealth  of  imported  species  the  hybrids 
are  not  forgotten,  but  have  been  largely  augmented 
of  late,  and  include  the  beautiful  C.  cardinale  and 
the  soft-coloured  C.  leucorrhodum.  Here  also  are 
C.  harrisianum,  the  beautiful  C.  Calypso,  C.  Bellona, 
C.  Pluto,  and  the  beautifully-spotted  C.  Sallieri. 
The  blotches  are  greatly  magnified  in  C.  nitens, 
which  should  be  in  every  collection  ;  but  what  shall 
we  say  ot  C.  Wm.  Wallace  Lunt,  which  has  the 
greater  portion  of  its  dorsal  sepal  heavily  blotched 
with  blackish-brown  on  a  green  ground,  and  the 
apical  white  portion  richly  blotched  with  violet,  re¬ 


calling  C.  insigne  Maulei.  The  richly-marbled 
purple  upper  sepal  of  C.  Smithii  is  also  very  hand¬ 
some. 

Miscellaneous  Orchids. 

The  true  Angraecum  Ellisii  is  about  to  flower  very 
strongly  for  the  first  time,  after  waiting  for  eight 
years  to  do  so.  Another  Madagascar  Orchid, 
namely,  the  terrestrial  Cynorchis  Lowii,  with  its  rich 
rosy  flowers  is  now  in  bloom.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  chaste  white  Coelogyne  cristata  alba.  In 
the  same  house  with  it  is  a  handsome  and  charming 
variety  of  Saccolabium  bellinum.  Vanda  amesiana, 
flowering  freely,  is  suspended  in  baskets,  and  is  very 
effective.  The  scarce  Dendrochilum  latifolium  is 
doing  well,  and  the  fragrant  D.  glumaceum  is  also  in 
bloom.  Elsewhere,  the  pale  lemon  flowers  of 
Angraecum  citratum  are  graceful  and  pretty.  One 
of  the  finest  Cymbidiums  in  cultivation  is  C.  ebur- 
neum,  with  its  fragrant  white  flowers  and  golden 
blotch  upon  the  lip.  Mormodes  tigrina,  otherwise 
known  as  M.  Landsbergii,  is  evidently  easy  to  grow, 
judging  from  the  plump  and  short  pseudo-bulbs  bear¬ 
ing  two  flower  spikes. 

Cattleyas  are  also  a  feature  at  the  Clapton  Nurseries 
and  extensively  grown,  but  few  of  them  are  yet  in 
season.  The  early  oner  are,  however,  represented  by 
C.  percivaliana,  C.  Trianaei  (with  dark  flowers  and 
an  enormous  lip)  and  by  C.  T.  backhouseana  (with 
the  purple  feather  to  its  rosy  petals).  The  latter  is 
always  a  choice  thing.  Strange  to  say  C.  gaskelliana 
in  one  case  is  flowering  entirely  out  of  season, 


Very  conspicuous  at  the  present  time  is  Oncidium 
splendidum,  with  tall,  erect  flower  stems  and  blooms 
of  enormous  size.  It  recalls  O.  tigrinum,  but  its 
huge  yellow  lip  is  characterised  by  two  eye-like  red 
blotches  at  the  base.  A  splendid  variety  of  O. 
tigrinum  deserves  special  mention  on  account  of  its 
rich  chocolate  sepals  and  petals,  with  yellow  streaks 
upon  them.  A  fine  batch  of  O.  lanceanum,  in 
healthy,  vigorous  condition,  is  throwing  up  its  flower 
spikes.  Cymbidium  winnianum  is  a  very  fine  thing. 
In  the  cool  house  some  flowers  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  and  O.  Pescatoreihave  begun  blooming,  but 
the  spikes  coming  on  are  very  numerous.  Others 
are  O.  gloriosum,  O.  Rossi  majus,  O.  maculata,  and 
O.  triumphans,  from  each  of  which  we  already 
have  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  be.  Oncidium  dasy- 
tile  is  always  interesting,  owing  to  the  black  pro¬ 
tuberance  on  the  lip,  resembling  an  insect,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  often  named  the  bee 
Orchid. 

In  a  warmer  house  a  large  quantity  of  Odonto¬ 
glossum  vexillarium  has  finished  fine  growths,  and 
has  now  begun  to  throw  up  its  flower  spikes.  The 
deliciously-fragrant  O.  Roezlii  is  already  flowering, 
and  O.  R.  alba  will  soon  follow  the  same  example. 
Though  not  an  Orchid  Carludovica  elegans  reminds 
us  how  suitable  an  associate  it  is  for  this  class  of 
plants  with  its  stately  palmate  and  Palm-like 
leaves. 

- -5* - 

WEBBS’  BLUE  KING  MYOSOTIS. 

There  are  few  gardens  in  which  one  or  other  of  the 
species  of  Myosotis  are  not  grown  for  some  particular 


purpose.  Some  of  them  are  decidedly  perennial, 
others  so  short  lived  that  for  garden  purposes  they 
might  be  described  as  biennial,  while  the  truly  annual 
species  are  seldom  cultivated.  That  under  notice  is 
a  perennial,  but  gives  most  satisfaction  when  raised 
annually  from  seeds  in  July  or  August  and  planted 
out  in  late  autumn  or  early  spring  for  bedding 
purposes.  It  is  a  variety  of  M.  alpestris  with 
unusually  large  flowers,  consisting  of  five  to  eight 
segments,  and  appearing  as  if  made  up  of  two  flowers 
amalgamated  together.  Seedlings  got  to  a  nice  size 
in  autumn  form  compact  tuftg  3  in.  or  4  in.  high 
when  in  bloom,  and  are  very  choice  for  spring 
bedding.  They  get  completely  covered  with  bright 
dark  blue  flowers  that  are  charmingly  attractive.  For 
rockwork  it  is  a  gem.  Large  patches  of  it  may  be 
used  to  excellent  purpose  on  the  ground  level  at  the 
base  of  rockwork  where  the  soil  is  cool  and  moist 
Only  those  who  have  used  it  for  this  purpose,  or  seen 
it  so  grown  can  have  any  idea  of  the  charming  effect 
it  produces.  The  accompanying  illustration  kindly 
lent  us  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  habit  of  the  plant 
and  its  profusely-flowering  nature. 

New  Homes  In  the  “Sunshine  State’’  of  America.— 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years'  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year. 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities  ;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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Gardening  Miscellany. 


THE  ROCKERY  AT  KEW. 

Not  for  long  does  the  rockery  in  our  great  national 
garden  remain  destitu'p  of  interest,  no  matter 
whether  the  seasons  be  mild  or  sharp,  favourable  or 
unfavourable.  Just  now  he  dainty  Snowdrop  is 
starring  the  banks  with  a  profusion  of  its  comely 
flowers,  the  black  earth  between  them  looking  all 
the  more  cold  and  cheerless  by  contrast.  Galanthus 
Elwesii  is  in  prime  favour  here,  to  judge  by  the 
quantities  of  it  that  have  been  planted.  If  any  one 
of  the  Snowdrops  can  be  described  as  being  prettier 
than  the  others,  surely  it  is  Elwesii  that  would  claim 
the  honour.  Eranthis  hyemalis  is  also  not  behind¬ 
hand  in  asserting  itself,  and  we  welcome  its  bright 
face  as  that  of  an  old  friend.  The  same  family  is 
more  abundantly  represented  by  the  Hellebores,  or 
Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses  as  they  are  popularly 
called,  which  are  quite  holding  their  own.  Among 
shrubs  the  precocious  little  Daphne  Mezereum  alba 
is  flowering  freely  in  a  corner  sheltered  from  the 
nipping  east  winds,  which  always  prove  such  a  deadly 
enemy  to  early  spring  flowers. 


ERANTHIS  HYtMALIS  (WINTER  ACONITE). 

When  all  around  looks  bleak  and  bare,  a  patch  of 
this  little  gem  looks  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert ;  it  is 
truly  a  welcome  sight  at  this  season  to  meet  with 
anything  out  of  doors  bearing  flowers.  True,  we 
had  a  very  fine  display  of  Snowdrops  and  Christmas 
Roses ;  both  were  welcome  favourites,  but  to  my 
mind  neither  catch  the  eye  nor  call  forth  more  praise 
than  the  unexpected  coming  in  sight  of  a  large  patch 
of  the  above.  Its  golden-yellow  flowers,  so  freely 
produced,  would  command  attention  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  and  doubly  so  at  the  present  time  is  their 
presence  felt,  whether  met  with  in  the  borders,  on  the 
lawn,  or  left  to  itself  in  the  woods,  where  it  is  most 
at  home — in  fact,  is  at  home — as  it  decidedly  resents 
nursing. — Coila. 

EARLY  FLOWERS. 

The  month  of  January,  1896,  with  respect  to  the 
weather,  presents  a  strikiag  contrast  to  that  prevailing 
during  the  same  month  in  1895  ;  and  had  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mild  weather  been  accompanied  with  bright 
sunshine,  the  differences  we  now  see  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  would  have  been  more  marked.  Dull 
weather,  which  few  of  us  like,  has  no  doubt  been  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  This  time  last  year  everything 
was  locked  in  an  icy  embrace  ;  now  many  of  our 
early  hardy  plants  are  in  flower.  We  have,  recently, 
either  gathered  or  seen  in  flower  in  other  domains 
than  our  own,  Violas,  Carnations,  double  Daisies, 
Wallflowers,  hardy  Primroses,  and  Stocks,  besides 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  which  is  seen  in  better  form 
than  usual ;  also  Christmas  Roses,  Winter  Aconite, 
Snowdrops,  and  Crocus. —  W.B  G. 


LATE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  idea  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  Chrysanthemum  growers  at  the  present  time 
is  that  of  propagation.  Next  season’s  stock  of  plants 
has  to  be  looked  after,  and  amid  the  bustle  caused 
by  the  performance  of  this  important  task  we  placidly 
accept  the  verdict  that  the  flowering  season  of  the 
Queen  of  Autumn  is  after  all  a  comparatively  short 
one.  Still,  although  we  are  now  well  on  towards  the 
end  of  February  there  are  yet  a  few  stragglers 
remaining.  During  the  past  week  Mr.  W.  Wells,  of 
Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey,  forwarded  us 
a  boxful  of  what  he  termed,  “  the  last  of  the  season.” 
The  blooms  came  to  hand  fresh,  and  in  excellent 
condition,  and  more  than  one  of  them  exhibited  sur¬ 
prising  depth  and  substance.  As  no  names  were 
attached,  we  are  unable  to  refer  to  the  blooms  in 
detail.  One  fine  amaranth  -  coloured  Japanese 
Anemone  variety  was  quite  good  enough  for  a 
November  bloom.  A  pretty  flesh-coloured  Japanese 
variety,  with  narrow,  drooping  florets,  and  a  large 
yellow  bloom  with  massive,  tubular,  and  somewhat 
ragged  florets,  were  also  well  worthy  of  mention. 
That  Mr.  Wells  should  be  able  to  cut  such  a  quantity 
of  really  good  flowers  at  this  advanced  season  speaks 
volumes  for  the  comprehensive  character  of  his 
collection  at  the  Earlswood  Nurseries,  now  getting 
widely  known. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  117,  Victoria  Street,  on  Tuesday,  February  nth, 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  occupying  the  chair,  and  a 
large  number  of  fellows  being  present.  The  room, 
in  fact,  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  seats  were 
at  a  premium.  Previous  to  the  consideration  of  the 
usual  business  the  chairman  proposed  that  the 
society  tender  to  Her  Majesty  their  most  heartfelt 
sympathy  with  her  in  her  late  bereavement,  which 
proposal  was  carried  unanimously.  After  all  pre¬ 
liminaries  had  been  disposed  of,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  read  the  report  for  the 
recently-terminated  year.  The  reverend  gentleman 
was  received  with  acclamations,  and  the  report  with 
general  satisfaction. 

In  rising  to  move  the  formal  adoption  of  the  report 
and  balance  sheet  for  1895,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
said  that  he  would  like  to  briefly  touch  upon  a  few 
points  that  it  contained.  A  code  of  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  judges  at  shows  had  been  lately  issued. 
This,  although  it  had  not  been  exempt  from  criticism, 
had  been  received  well  generally,  and  would  doubt¬ 
less  prove  of  great  service  to  those  who  from  time  to 
time,  were  called  on  to  officiate  as  judges.  With 
regard  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Barron,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  long  and  valuable  services  that 
gentleman  had  given  to  the  society  entitled  him  to  the 
most  generous  consideration.  His  value  during  the 
dark  days  at  South  Kensington  had  been  fully  demon¬ 
strated,  and  he  felt  very  gratified  that  the  finances  of 
the  society  permitted  such  a  handsome  retiring 
pension  to  be  given  this  old  and  faithful  servant. 
He  was  able  to  say  that  Mr.  Barron  had  recently 
conveyed  to  him  an  assurance  of  his  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  terms  upon  which  he  had  retired. 
The  new  superintendent,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  con¬ 
tinued  Sir  Trevor,  came  to  them  with  an  excellent 
record,  and  he  had  only  been  elected  to  the  post 
after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  various 
candidates.  They  would  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he 
was  to  have  a  free  hand  at  Chiswick,  for  a  time  at 
least,  as  the  council  had  wisely  decided  that  it  would 
best  not  to  hamper  him  with  any  definite  programme. 
It  was  the  desire  of  the  council  that  Chiswick  should 
be  a  model  of  good  horticulture,  and  no  pains  would 
be  spared  to  achieve  this  end. 

Sir  Trevor  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  various 
shows  which  had  been  held  by  the  society  during 
the  past  year.  The  Temple  show  was  a  brilliant 
success,  and  was  largely  attended,  owing,  doubtless, 
in  some  measure  to  the  splendid  weather  that  they 
had  been  favoured  with.  The  only  disappointment 
was  the  inability  of  H  R  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales 
to  attend.  The  Princess  had,  however,  informed 
him,  through  Miss  Knollys,  that  while  she  deeply 
regretted  being  unable  to  visit  them  on  that  occasion, 
she  considered  the  society  had  a  claim  upon  her 
whenever  she  was  able  to  attend.  A  somewhat 
similar  disappointment  had  been  experienced  at  the 
grand  Fruit  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  the 
late  Lord  Mayor  was  prevented  by  circumstances 
from  paying  them  his  proposed  visit.  The  Vegetable 
Show  at  Chiswick  had  not  turned  out  so  satisfactorily 
as  they  could  have  wished.  This  was  all  the  more 
to  be  regretted  when  we  take  into  consideration  how 
important  it  is  to  know  how  to  grow  good  vegetables, 
and,  likewise,  to  be  able  to  cook  them  properly. 
Speaking  of  the  journal  of  the  society,  Sir  Trevor 
said  that  it  enjoyed  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  the 
last  issue  had  fully  sustained  its  reputation  for  use¬ 
fulness  and  punctuality.  The  Scientific  Committee 
also  deserved  a  meed  of  thanks,  and  it  was  a  pity 
that  their  services  were  not  more  freely  utilised. 

Great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
affiliating  kindred  societies,  no  less  than  seventy-two 
of  these  being  connected  in  bonds  of  union  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural,  a  number  that  was  daily 
increasing.  It  had  long  been  felt  that  more  encour¬ 
agement  should  be  given  to  the  provincial  members, 
but,  he  added,  great  caution  must  necessarily  be 
exercised  in  holding  shows  in  the  provinces,  as  they 
were  reminded  of  a  previous  occasion  when  they  had 
visited  Liverpool;  the  society  was  .£1,500  out  of 
pocket,  and  this  after  calling  upon  the  guarantors 
for  every  halfpenny  for  which  they  were  liable.  It 
had  been  decided,  however,  to  send  deputations  to 
the  York  Show  in  June,  and  to  the  Floral  Fete  and 
Gala  at  Chester  in  August  during  the  present 
year. 

In  concluding,  the  Chairman  said  that  he  was 
aware  that  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  by 


the  council  had  been  keenly  criticised,  for  which 
they  were  not  at  all  sorry,  as  the  council  claimed  no 
immunity  from  the  common  liability  to  error.  A 
comparison  of  the  state  of  affairs  now  with  what  they 
were  before  the  year  1889  would,  however,  justify 
their  assertion  that  its  members  as  a  body  had  not 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  fellows  of  the  society. 
Up  to  1889  each  year  showed  a  deficit  of  some 
hundreds  of  pounds,  but  since  then  a  manifest  im¬ 
provement  had  been  made,  and  they  now  had 
between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds  to  the 
good. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  then  moved  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  report :  That  although  he  believed 
the  council  did  its  best  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  society,  it  had  on  this  occasion  exceeded 
its  powers  in  certain  specified  directions.  Mr.  P. 
Barr  seconded,  but  on  the  motion  being  put  to  the 
meeting  it  was  thrown  out  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

Mr.  P.  Barr  next  put  a  series  of  questions  to  the 
chairman,  the  chief  of  which  were  : — Why  was  not 
the  item  of  salaries  and  wages  in  the  balance  sheet 
made  out  in  detail  ?  What  was  the  secretary's 
salary  ?  What  was  the  total  amount  of  the  moneys 
that  had  been  paid  him  since  he  had  held  office  ? 
What  were  the  secretary’s  official  hours  ? 

The  chairman  replied  to  these  questions  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  put. 

Baron  Schroder  said  that  he  had  not  come  to  the 
meeting  with  the  intention  of  speaking,  but  he  felt 
constrained  to  say  something  after  the  attack  that 
had  been  made  by  various  members  upon  their 
esteemed  secretary.  He  had  been  connected  with 
the  council  for  many  years,  and,  therefore,  knew  by 
experience  the  value  of  Mr.  Wilks’  services.  His 
skill  as  an  administrator  was  abundantly  proved  by 
the  way  in  which  he  had  rehabilitated  the  society. 
It  was  rare,  indeed,  continued  the  Baron,  that  we 
met  among  the  clergy  a  man  possessed  of  such 
business  qualities  as  Mr.  Wilks.  He  wished  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  president  and 
officers  of  the  society,  and  the  honour  and  integrity 
of  the  secretary.  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  seconded,  re¬ 
marking  that,  although  he  had  not  sat  upon 
the  council,  so  long  as  Baron  Schroder,  as  a 
business  man  he  was  able  to  appreciate  the  business 
ability  of  the  secretary.  This  motion  having  been 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  Mr.  Wilks  replied  in  a 
few  well-chosen  words.  Said  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  :  "  It  has  been  as  painful  to  me  to  have  to  listen 
to  the  kind  utterances  of  Baron  Schroder  and  Mr. 
Veitch  as  it  has  been  to  hear  the  questions  asked  by 
dissatisfied  fellows  of  the  society.  Criticism  I  do 
not  mind,  as  it  is  a  most  healthy  sign  when  the 
doings  of  any  society  provoke  criticism.” 

Mr.  Marshall  desired  to  know  what  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  do  with  Chiswick,  to  which  the  Chairman 
replied  that  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  was  to  have  a  free 
hand  there  for  the  present. 

Mr.  R.  Dean  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
according  to  present  arrangements,  no  meeting  of  the 
Floral  Committee  would  be  held  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  October,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  this  was  a  deficiency  that  should  be 
made  good.  Sir  Trevor  assured  Mr.  Dean  that  his 
suggestion  should  receive  attention. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
brought  to  a  close  a  somewhat  stormy  meeting. 
- «•*«— - 

Questions  ado  ausujgrs 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Various.—  Rubens  :  You  will  find  Plum-red 

amongst  Pansies  and  Violas ;  Cabbage-red 
possibly  apiongst  some  of  the  varieties  of  Papaver 
somniferum;  Turkey-red  amongst  some  of  the 
Chinese  Primulas  or  garden  Pyrethrums  ;  Copper- 
red  in  the  Copper  Beech  and  Copper  Hazel ;  and 
maroon  is  plentiful  amongst  the  Dahlias.  We  do 
not  know  what  fallow-red  is  unless  it  is  the  yellowish- 
red  of  bare  fallow  land,  not  often  met  with  amongst 
flowers.  Coquelicot  is  the  French  name  of  the 
Corn-poppy,  but  we  should  not  use  it  in  EnglLh. 
Poppy-red  is  good  enough  for  any  description  in 
English.  There  are  no  peculiar  characteristics  in 
Heuchera,  Gloxinia,  Carlina,  or  Scilla  nuians  that 
we  are  aware  of,  but  if  you  define  what  you  mean 
we  may  be  able  to  help  you.  The  word  japonica 
is  an  adjective,  and  not  the  name  of  anything.  To 
what  do  you  refer  ? 

Planting  Water  Lilies. — Hampton  :  Where  the 
water  is  2  ft.  or  more  in  depth,  the  best  plan  is  to 
make  up  a  good  substantial  compost  of  loam  with  a 
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little  leaf  soil.  Pat  this  in  a  basket  made  of  Willows 
or  something  similar  ;  plant  one  species  or  variety 
of  Lily  in  each  basket,  secure  it  there  and  sink  the 
basket  in  the  pond,  tank  or  ornamental  water  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  may  be  done  about  April,  and 
nothing  further  will  be  needed. 

Name  of  Echeveria. — S. :  If  the  plant  you 
describe  was  an  Echeveria  at  all  it  must  have  been 
E.  retusa  ;  but  if  so  the  flowers  could  not  have  been 
lilac,  but  orange-red  and  yellow  inside.  Most  of  the 
Echeverias  have  flowers  of  this  colour,  varying  more 
or  less  in  intensity.  Could  you  get  a  whole  leaf  of 
the  plant  in  question  ? 

Names  of  Plants. — F.H.  :-The  flowering  plant  is 
Pitosporum  Tobira,  not  Daphne;  the  Fern  is 
Blechnum  occidentale.  —  R.G.  :  i,  Galanthus  Elwesii ; 
2,  Daphne  Mezereum  ;  3,  Erica  carnea. —  W.B.  :  1, 
Lycaste  Dc-ppei ;  2,  Odontoglossum  crispum  Ander- 
sonianum;  3,  Odontoglossum  nebulosum. 

Plant  like  Convallaria. — Charles  Dixon  :  The 
specimen  sent  was  Ophiopogon  aponicus  belonging  to 
the  order  Haemodoraceae,  and  not  Liliaceae.to  which 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley  belongs.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
but  would  fruit  more  freely  and  regularly,  perhaps, 
in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  if  grown  in  pots. 

Bordeaux  Mixture. — Tomatos  for  the  million  :  The 
ingredients  of  the  mixture  are  six  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  four  pounds  of  fresh  lime,  and  twenty- 
two  gallons  of  water.  Some  cultivators  dilute  the 
mixture  till  it  measures  forty-five  gallons,  without 
increasing  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper,  though 
the  lime  may  be  slightly  increased  to  neutralise  the 
effect  of  the  sulphate.  The  best  method  is  to 
dissolve  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  eight  or  ten 
gallons  of  water.  The  lime  is  dissolved  in  another 
vessel  and  pounded  up  into  a  fine  paste,  when  more 
water  is  added  to  make  it  like  cream.  This  lime  is 
then  poured  into  the  vessel  containing  the  sulphate 
and  stirred  all  the  time.  Then  the  rest  of  the 
water  is  added  to  make  the  whole  up  to  forty-five 
gallons,  as  stated  above.  It  is  convenient  to  do 
this  in  a  barrel  that  exactly  holds  the  forty-five 
gallons. 

Tomato  Frogmore  Selected. —  W.  Morrish  : 
Seedsmen  seldom  or  never  raise  Tomatos  for  sale. 
The  best  plan  would  be  to  apply  for  seeds  which 
would  be  most  satisfactory  in  the  end,  seeing  that  you 
live  at  such  a  distance  fiom  London.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  many  of  the  seedsmen  keep  the  variety 
you  mention.  You  would  get  well  served  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading,  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell&  Sons,  Swanley,  or 
possibly  by  others. 

Cineraria  leaf  tunnelled. — A.  M.  :  It  is  done 
by  the  grub  of  a  small  black  fly  named  Phytomyza 
nigricornis.  As  the  grub  is  inside  the  leaf  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  cut  off  the  worst  of  the  leaves 
and  burn  them .  Then,  carefully  look  over  the  others 
that  are  affected  till  you  notice  where  the  grub  is 
situated,  and  squeeze  it  between  the  finger  and  the 
thumb  to  prevent  it  doing  further  harm.  By  occa¬ 
sionally  syringing  the  leaves  with  a  weak  solution  of 
tobacco-water,  the  old  flies  may  be  prevented  from 
laying  their  eggs  there.  Look  sharp  after  the  plants 
when  the  grub  first  makes  its  appearance  so  as  to 
prevent  much  damage  being  done. 

Communications  Received. — R.  G.  WatermaD. — 
A.P. — J.J  ,B. — J.  Addison. — A.  Wallace. — Edward 
Lloyd.  —  Perth. — Zimmermann.  —  Wm.  Ogg.  —  J. 
Mayne. — F.  Jones. — T.B. — R.  T.,  S. — J.  Spriggs. — 
James  Thurston. — R.  Symes. — Expectant. — M.T. — 
X.Y. — Cloncaird. — T.R. — W.  Farrar. 
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Pitcher  &  Manda,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 
— Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bulbs. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  43  and  45,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester. — Catalogue  of  New  Farm 
Seeds. 

Little  &  Ballantine,  Carlisle. — Farm  Seeds. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megis- 
ser  it,  Paris. — Catalogue  of  Dahlias  and  Cannas. 
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Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  demand 
for  Agricultural  seeds.  Alsike  is  dearer.  Red 
Clover,  White  Clover,  and  Trefoil  steady.  French 
Italian  Ryegrass  is  hardening  in  value. 
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Wells’  Book  on  the  Growth  •>> 

4>  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 

It’s  a  very  small  book,  but  it  tells  you  a  lot 
Of  the  wants  and  the  tricks  of  ihe  “  ’Mum,” 

But  if  you  should  doubt  it.  why,  buy  one  as  pi  oor 
And  see  how  the  business  is  done. 

The  price  is  so  small,  for  there's  something  for  all, 

As  you’ll  find  irom  the  very  beginning  ; 

Tells  what’s  to  be  d<  ne  for  the  Chrysanthemum, 

And  all  for  the  price  of  a  shilling. 

From  all  Booksellers,  or  from  the  Author, 

*W  •  W  "E  Xj  Xj  S  , 

EARLSW00D  NURSERIES,  REDHILL,  SURREY, 

Post  free,  1/2 ;  and  if  you  want  to  know  the  price  of  anything,  or 
want  a  Catalogue,  send  to  W.  Wells. 


TECOMA  SMITH!!. 


The  Finest  New  Flowering  Plant,  as  easily 
managed  as  a  Chrysanthemum.  It  produces  in 
autumn  large  heads  of  brilliant  red  and  yellow 
blossoms. 

New  Seed  of  all  Seedsmen. 


KENT,  THE  GARDEN  OF  ENGLAND. 
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^Ho  Cultivate  800  K|NfsM£i 
\rI11(  T  truetoNa^ 

\Illv stated  List  m  istof  iLame 

vO  STAMP^Ik^GRATis. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 

With  large,  round  Flowers,  stiff  erect  habit ; 
brilliant  colours,  best  that  money  can  buy. 

SINGLES,  for  pot  culture  and  exhibition,  in  12  distinct 
colours. 

12  very  good,  4s. ;  24  for  7s.  I  12  extra  fine,  12s. ;  24  for  20s. 

T2  very  fine,  8s. ;  24  for  14s.  |  12  very  finest,  18s. ;  24  for  30s. 

SINGLES,  for  bedding,  specially  selected.  All  colours 
mixed,  3s.  per  doz.  ;  20s.  per  100.  In  12  separate  colours, 
35.  6d.  per  doz. ;  25s.  per  100.  Extra  fine,  in  12  separate  colours, 
5s.  per  doz.  ;  35s.  per  100. 

DOUBLES,  good  selected,  is.  each:  8s.  per  doz.  Fine 
selected,  is.  6d.  each  ;  12s.  per  doz.  Very  fine  selected,  2s.  6d. 
each  ;  6  for  13s.  ;  12  for  74s.  Seed,  is.,  is.  6d.,  and  2s  6d  per 
packet.  Quality  of  above  guaranteed  satisfactory,  or  cash 
returned.  All  free  for  cash  with  oiders. 


«T.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


WEBBS’ 

(JARDEN  FERTILISERS. 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 


For  Vines,  per  bag  of  28  lbs 

For  PotatOS,  ditto 

For  Tomatos,  ditto 

For  Chrysanthemums,  ditto 

For  Lawns,  ditto 


WEBBS’  COMPOUND  MANURE. 


6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

7/6 

6/0 


The  best  general  Manure  for  Vegetables  and  Flowers, 
ilb.,  is.;  3lbs.,  2s.  6J. ;  7lbs.,  5s.;  ;81bs.,  13s. 

Reduced  rates  for  large  quantities  on  application. 


Our  Manure  Works  at  Saltney,  Chester, 
are  5  Acres  in  extent. 


WEBB  &,  SONS, 

The  Queen’s  Seedsmen,  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


DANIELS  BR0S 

NOVELTIES  FOR  1896. 

Potato,  Major  Neve. 

A  fine  new  white  round  variety. 

A  heavy  cropper  and  of  splendid  cooking  quality 
F.C.C.  Royal  Hort.  Soc 

Price,  per  71b.,  2/-;  141b.,  3/6;  56 lb  ,  12/6 

Potato,  Early  Queen. 

A  grand  early  dwarf-growing  Kidney,  tubers 
pinkish-while,  enormously  productive  and  of 
first-class  cooking  quality. 

Price,  per  7  lb.,  2/6  ;  14  lb.,  4/6  ;  56  lb. ,  16/-. 

Onion,  Allan’s  Reliance. 

Magnificent  variety,  of  large  size,  splendid  form, 
and  a  first-rate  keeper,  the  highest  and  best  type 
of  a  White  Spanish  Onion.  Per  Packet,  1/6  &  2/6. 

DANIELS’  NEW  GODETIAS. 

Marchioness  of  Salisbury. 

A  charming  new  variety,  growing  only  one  foot 
high.  Flowers  large,  crimson,  edged  with 
delicate  rose.  Award  of  Merit,  R.H.S.,  July 
9th,  1895.  Per  Packet,  2/6. 

Carminea  Aurea  (Crimson  &  Gold,) 

Flowers  crimson,  edged  with  pale  yellow  or  gold, 
colour  very  distinct  and  beautiful. 

Per  Packet,  2/6. 

For  the  best  iist  of  Choice  Kitchen  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatos,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 
Clematises,  Begonias,  Lilies,  Gladioli,  Hardy 
Flowering  Plants,  and  the  best  novelties  of  the 
season,  see  our  beautifully-illustrated  Guide  for 
Amateur  Gardeners,  140  pages,  with  three  fine 
coloured  plates.  Free  to  all  customers  of  5/-  and 
upwards. 

DANIEL  BROS.,  NORWICH. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 


NOTHING  SO  PROFITABLE 
AND  EASY  TO  GROW. 

80  Acres  of  Saleable  Trees 


THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

. Lists  Free. 


HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
Carriage  Free,  for  cash  with  order. 
8s*  per  doz.,  60s«perl00* 

A II  other  Nursery  Stocfc 
carriage  forward. 

in  POTS  From  15/-  a  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees,  91  Acres. 

Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis  (80,000)  from  15/- 
per  doz. 

N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

general  catalogue 

(Over  170  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock, 
artistically  produced,  c  ontaining 
some  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  full  of  valuable  information, 
free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for  postage 

RICHARD  SMITH &C9  Worcester 


RUBBER  STAMPS 

WITH  A  MOVEABLE  LINE.^ 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  OUTFIT 

FOR 

Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

COMPLETE  FOR  7/6. 

The  Outfit  consists  of  Rubber  Die  (any  wording) 
mounted  on  Special  Air  Cushion  Rubber  (J  inch  thick)  so 
as  to  neutralise  auv  inequalities  of  surface  in  Seed  Bags, 
&c. ;  a  Bout  of  Sol  d  Rubber  Type,  containing  74  Letters, 
Po  nts,  and  Ornaments.  These  are  simply  pressed  into 
designs,  and  can  be  altered  at  will  In  addition  a  Type 
Holder  is  enclosed  for  marking  single  lines  of  moveable 
type  only.  For  '/6°xtra  we  include  21  figures,  so  that  it 
can  also  be  used  as  a  dating  stamp. 

THE 
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FIXTURES  FOR  1896. 

February. 

24.  — Annual  Meeting,  National  Chrysanthemum 

Society. 

25.  — Torquay  Spring  Show. 

27.  — Kew  Guild,  Annual  General  Meeting. 

March. 

9. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  U.H.P.  and  B.  Society. 

10. — R.H.S. 

13,  14. — Spring  Flower  Show  at  the  Manchester 

Town  Hall. 

14,  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

18. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

18.  — Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association 

Spring  Flower  Show. 

7.— R.H.S. 

25.  — Torquay  Gardeners’  Society's  Show. 

26.  27,  28. — People’s  Palace  Horticultural  Show. 

28.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

April. 

Two  days’  Spring  Show  in  Edgbaston  Botanical 

7. — R.H  S.  [Gardens  (dates  not  fixed). 

8,  9. — R.  Caledonian  Society’s  Show,  at  Edinburgh. 

11. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

15,  16. — Newcastle  Spiing  Show. 

17,  !8. — Blackburn  and  District  Spring  Show. 

21.  — R.H.S.,  with  Auricula  and  Primula  Show. 

22. — Chesterfield  and  District  Spring  Show. 

25. — National  Auricula  Society’s  Show  (Northern 
section)  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Manchester. 

May. 

2.  — International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Dres- 

5.— R.H.S.  [den. 

8.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

13.— Royal  Botanic  Society,  Show. 

15.— Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

19,  20,  21. — R  H.S.  Great  Temple  Show. 

19.  20,  21. — Devon  County  Agricultural  Society’s 

Show  at  Plymouth. 

20.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

21.  — The  Annual  Whitsuntide  Exhibition  will  open 

at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Man¬ 
chester. 

22.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

27.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

27,  28,  29,  30. — Bath  and  West  and  Southern 
Counties  Show  at  St.  Albans. 

29.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

30.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

June. 

3.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

5. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

9. — R.H.S. 

10.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Floral  Fete. 

12.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

13.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

17. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

17,  18,  19.- — York  Floral  and  Horticultural  Fete. 

17. — Colchester  Rose  Show. 

19. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

24. — National  Rose  Exhibition  at  Reading. 

24. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

24.  — Richmond  Show. 

25.  26,  27. — People’s  Palace  Show. 

26.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

27.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

27.  — Windsor  Rose  Show. 

30. — Sutton  Rose  Show. 

July. 

1. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Evening  Fete. 

1. — Croydon  Rose  Show. 

1.  — Ealing  Rose  Show. 

2.  — Eltham  Rose  Show. 

2. — Gloucester  Rose  Show. 

2. — Norwich  Rose  Show. 

4. — National  Rose  Show  at  Crystal  Palace. 

8. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

8. — Lee,  Blackheath,  Lewisham,  and  W.  Kent  Show. 
8,  9,  10. — Newcastle  Summer  Show. 

8. — Redhill  Rose  Show. 

9  — Helensburgh  Rose  Show. 

9'. — Worksop  Rose  and  Horticultural  Show. 

11.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

14. — R.H.S. 

15.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

15. — -Ulverston  Rose  Show. 

21.  — Tibshelf  Rose  Show. 

22.  —  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

25. — Rose  Show  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens. 

28. — R.H.S. 

29.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

August. 

3. — Beddington,  Carshalton,  and  Wallington  Show. 

5. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

5.  — Chesterfield  Rose  Show. 

6,  7. — Grimsby  Show. 

10.  — Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Anniversary. 

11. — R.H.S. 

12 — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

15. — National  Rose  Show  at  Ulverston. 

17,  18. — Felling  Show. 

19,  20. — Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete. 

21. — Devon  &  Exeter  Society’s  Summer  Flower  Show 

25. — R.H.S. 

26.  — Harpenden  Show. 


FIXTURES. — Continued. 

September. 

1,  2,  3. — N.C.S.  Show. 

2,  3. — Milton  and  Sittingbourne  Show. 

8.— R.H.S. 

9,  10. — R.  Caledonian  Society’s  Show,  at  Edinburgh. 

10,  11,  12. — Special  Exhibition  of  Produce  grown 

by  the  tenants  of  small  holdings,  at  the 
Manchester  Royal  Botanical  Gardens. 

15,  16. — Bunyard’s  Centenary  Show  at  Maidstone. 
October. 

I,  2,  3. — R.H.S.  Fruit  Show  at  Crystal  Palace. 

6,  7,  8. — N.C.S.  Show. 

13.— R.H.S. 

27. — R.H.S. 

28.  — Torquay  Autumn  Show. 

November. 

3,  4,  5,  6.— N.C.S.  Great  Jubilee  Shows  and 
Festivities. 

3,  4. — Penzance  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

5,  6. — Devon  and  Exeter  Society's  Fruit  and  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show. 

5,  6. — West  Kent  Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Bexley 
Heath. 

10.— R.H.S. 

10. — Hanley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10,  11. — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

10,  11. — Chesterfield  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

10,  11. — Folkestone  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

I I .  — Yeovil  Chrysanthemum,  Fruit  and  Flower  Show. 

11,  12. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  12. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

12.  — Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13.  — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  14. — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

15,  16,  17. — Ghent  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17,  18. — Chester  Paxton  Society’s  Fruit  _and  Chry¬ 

santhemum  Show. 

18,  19. — Newcastle  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

19,  20,  21. — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20,  21. — Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  Manchester 

Town  Hall. 

24—  R.H.S. 

28. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

December. 

1,  2,  3. — N.C.S.  Show. 

12. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

15— R.H.S. 

Secretaries  are  invited  to  Bend  early  intima¬ 
tion  of  Fixtures 


A  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

25 1-  BOOK  fox*  SI- 

no  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 


Ogilvie’s  Encyclopaedia 

OF 

USEFUL  INFORMATION 

and  WORLD’S  ATLAS. 

No  Single  Book  ever  before  contained  such  a  Wealth 
of  Knowledge. 

A  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 
IN  ITSELF. 


A  universal  assistant  and  treasure-house  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  the  house¬ 
hold  to  the  manufactory.  In  short,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  about  everything,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
everyone  in  all  walks  of  life;  the  contents  being  so 
se:  arated,  indexed,  and  arranged  that  they  can  be 
turned  to  at  once.  It  is 


9-1417  nr ct  f  BOOK  OF 
inn.  bum  |  INFORMATION  ) 

Size  of  Encyclopaedia  :  9  by  nj  inches. 


EVER 
ISSUED. 
656  Pages. 


The  articles  are  written  by  men  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  subjects  treated,  are  short  and 
concise,  but  contain  full  information  up  to  date.  It 
is  to  be  consulted  on  every  subject  that  arises  in 
everyday  life,  by  old  and  young  alike.  It  contains  a 
complete  Illustrated  Atlas  of  the  World,  embellished 
with 

MANY  MAGNIFICENTLY  ENGRAVED 
COLOURED  MAPS, 

and  a  description  of  every  country  under  the  sun, 
besides  much  other  matter  relative  to  the  Home,  the 
Farm,  the  Factory,  a  Dictionary  of  Statistics — many 
Useful  Tables,  Poetical  Selections,  Synonyms, 
Famous  Bridges  and  Ships,  How  to  Calculate,  How 
to  Cook,  How  to  Get  Rich,  How  to  Cure  all  Diseases, 
How  to  Succeed  in  Business,  Table  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  TOPICS  OF 
GREAT  VALUE  TO  EVERY  PERSON 
who  desires  to  be  up  to  the  times.  To  see  the  Book 
is  to  want  it.  To  Members  of  Mutual  Improvement 
Societies  it  will  prove  of  inestimable  value. 


67IRDENIN6  B© 0Kf5 

FOR  PRESENTS. 

THE  CARNATION :  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT :  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell. 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d. ;  post  free,  is.  yd. 

TINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick  and  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5 s.;  post  free,  5 s.  3 d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  and  Official 
Supplement  to  date.  Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is.  2 d 
Supplement  separately,  post  free,  6 

( Supply  of  this  book  is  very  limited). 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
YEAR  BOOH  FOR  1895-  Edited  by  C.  Harman 
Payne,  F. R.H.S.  Now  published.  Price  is. 
post  free  is.  3d. 

FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE.  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F. R.H.S. —How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERING  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide 
to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Price,  31. ;  post 
free,  3s.  3 d. 

MANURES  and  THEIR  APPLICATION,  A  Lecture 

by  W.  Dyke.  Post  free,  6  d.  each,  or  3  copies  for  15.  3  d. 

Postal  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office. 


IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  COMPETITION 
it  is  imperative  that  a  Gardener  should  be  a  well- 
informed  individual.  Here  is  an  Encyclopaedia 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

do  you  wish  to  be  successful  ?  Then  remember  that 
to  possess  knowledge  is  the  surest  way  to  achieve 
success. 


It  is  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  Cloth,  with 
beautifully  designed  Gilt  Side-stamp  and  Red 
Edges,  making  at  once  the  most  handsome  and  dur¬ 
able  as  well  as  the  most  useful  book  ever  made 
or  sold  for  25s. 


By  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Publishers  of 
the  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Useful  Information  and  Atlas 
of  the  World,"  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Public 
a  Magnificent  25s.  Volume  for  16  of  the  coupons, 
which  will  appear  weekly,  together  with  6d.  each, 
accepted  in  Weekly  Instalments,  or  the  Coupons 
may  be  held  until  the  whole  period  has  elapsed  and 
brought  or  sent  to  the  Office  with  8s.,  and  6d.  for 
postage  on  book. 


COUPON. 


OGILVIE’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD’S  ATLAS, 
Price  25s. 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 
Name - 

A  ddress - - 


Postal  Orders  or  Jd.  stamps  may  be  sent. 


" GARDENING  WORLD"  OfRoe,  1,  Clement's  Inn 
Strand.  London,  W.C. 

Oh,  merchant,  in  thine  hour  of  e  e  e, 

If  on  this  paper  you  should  c  c  c, 

Take  our  advice,  and  now  be  y  y  y, 

Send  straightway  here  to  advert  1  i  i  ; 
You'll  find  the  project  of  some  u  u  u, 
Neglect  can  offer  no  ex  q  q  q. 

Be  wise  at  once,  prolong  your  d  a  a  a, 

A  silent  business  soon  d  k  k  k. 


A  SPECIMEN  COPY 

can  be  seen,  and  COUPONS  AND  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  MAY  BE  LEFT  at  the  Office  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

COPIES  OF  THIS  BOOK  CANNOT  BE 
BOUGHT.  They  can  be  obtained  only  by  using 
these  Coupons, 


February  29,  1896. 
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CARRIAGE  FREE. 


Our  12s.  6d.  Collection 

Of  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds  contains  the  following  liberal 
assortment,  all  guaranteed  of  finest  stocks  and  best  growing 
quality.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  to  any  address  in  the 
British  Isles  on  receipt  of  cheque  or  P.O.O.  :— 

SEVEN  PINTS  PEAS  for  succession,  and 


i  pint  Broad  Beans, 
i  pint  French  Beans, 
i  pint  Runner  Beans. 
l  pkt.  Beet,  dark  red. 
i  pkt.  Borecole,  curled. 

1  pkt.  Brussels  Sprouts. 
2pkts.  Broccoli,  early  and  late. 

2  pkts.  Cabbage,  best  sorts. 

i  pkt.  Savoy,  dwarf  Drum¬ 
head. 

iA  oz.  Carrot,  Intermediate, 
&c. 

t  pkt.  Cauliflower,  Giant. 

1  pkt.  Celery,  best  sorts. 

4  ozs.  Cress,  plain. 

2  pkts.  Cucumber,  frame  and 

ridge. 

i  pkt.  Endive,  moss  curled, 
i  pkt.  Gourd  or  Pumpkin. 


i  pkt.  Leek,  Ayton  Castle. 

2 pkts.  Lettuce,  Cos  and  Cab¬ 
bage. 

3  ozs.  Mustard,  white. 

1  pkt.  Melon,  choice. 

2  ozs.  Onion,  White  Spanish, 

&c. 

i  pkt.  Parsley,  fine  curled. 

1  oz.  Parsnip,  hollow- 

crowned. 

2  ozs.  Radish,  long  and  tur¬ 

nip. 

2  ozs.  Spinach. 

2  ozs.  Turnip,  Snowball,  &c. 
i  pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow. 

3  pkts.  Herbs,  Sweet  and  Pot. 
2pkts.  Tomato,  Scarlet  Per¬ 
fection,  &c. 


OTHER  COLLECTIONS  OF 

Choice  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds. 

All  the  best  kinds  for  succession  to  ensure 
A  YEARS  SUPPLY  OF  VEGETABLES, 

63/-,  42/-,  31/6,  21/-,  7/6,  5/-,  2,9.  Carriage  Free. 

“  I  had  your  12/6  Box  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds  in  the 
Spring,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  everything  in  the  Collection 
has  proved  a  complete  success.” — Mr.  George  J.  Smith, 
Litherland  Park. 


DANIELS  BROS., 

Seed  Growers  &  Nurserymen, 

NORWICH. 


ASPARAGU  S. — Strong,  healthy  three  year 
Asparagus  roots,  True  Giant,  5s. 
per  100,  packed  and  carriage  paid. 
Every  garden  should  contain  an 
Asparagus  bed.  They  are  easily 
made,  and  now  is  the  season  to 
make  them. —  Bird  &  Vallance, 
Nurserymen,  Downham,  Norfolk. 


The  New  Potato 


For  X896. 


A  very  fine  new  main-crop  variety,  of 
strong  and  robust  constitution,  and  a 
wonderfully  heavy  cropper.  The  tubers, 
which  are  fl attish-round  in  shape,  grow  to 
a  large  size,  and  keep  remarkably  well  until 
very  late  in  the  season.  The  flesh  is  white 
and  floury  when  cooked,  and  of  exceedingly 
fine  quality. 

6s.  per  peck  of  14  lbs, ;  21s  per  bushel  of  56  lbs 

The  following  are  also  strongly  recommended  for 
exhibition  and  general  culiivation  : — 

Webbs’  New  “Express” 

4s.  per  peck  of  14  lbs. ;  14s.  per  bushel  of  S6  lbs. 

Webbs’ 

New  “  Goldfinder,” 

4s.  6d.  per  peck  of  14  lbs. ;  16s.  per  bushel  of  561bs. 


For  complete  list  of  the  best  varieties,  see  Webb;’ 
Spring  Catalogue,  post  free,  is. 


WEBBS’,  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


PHLOXES,  PENTSTEMONS’ 

ANTIRRHINUMS,  &c.  For  the  BEST  and  most 
complete  COLLECTIONS  extant  of  these  deservedly  popular 
high-class  flowers,  obtain  F ORBES’  N EW  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896,  146  pages,  free  on 
application. — JOHN  FORBES,  Hawick,  Scotland. 


SEEDS.  SEEDS. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

Kentish  Own  Grown  Perfect  Golden  Seeds,  the 
most  popular  in  the  world. 

Address  for  Catalogues, 

SEED  GROWERS,  SWANLEY. 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PSfICES, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street ,  Birmingham. 

No  Nurseryman  will  serve  you  better  in  Quality,  Quantity, or  Price 


KENT,  THE  GARDEN  OF  ENGLAND. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 

With  large,  round  Flowers,  stiff  erect  habit ; 
brilliant  colours,  best  that  money  can  buy. 

SINGLES,  for  pot  culture  and  exhibition,  in  12  distinct 
colours. 

12  very  good,  4s. ;  24  for  7s.  I  12  extra  fine,  12s. ;  24  for  20s. 

12  very  fine,  8s. ;  24  for  14s.  |  12  very  finest,  18s. ;  24  for  30s. 

SINGLES,  for  bedding,  specially  selected.  All  colours 
mixed,  3s.  per  doz.  ;  20s.  per  100.  In  12  separate  colours, 
3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  25s.  per  100.  Extra  fine,  in  12  separate  colours, 
5s.  per  doz.  35s.  per  100. 

DOUBLES,  good  selected,  is.  each  :  8s.  per  doz.  Fine 
selected,  is.  6d.  each  ;  12s.  per  doz.  Very  fine  selected,  2s.  6d. 
each  ;  6  for  13s.  ;  12  for  24s.  Seed,  is.,  is.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d  per 
packet.  Quality  of  above  guaranteed  satisfactory,  or  cash 
returned.  All  free  for  cash  with  orders. 

H.  «J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


Sweet  PEAS 

A  SPECIALITY. 

ECKFORD’S  and  other  choice  varieties  at  a  third 
or  a  fourth  usual  prices. 

Nothing  gives  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  small  a  cost  or  so 
little  trouble.  To  get  best  results  SOW  IN  JANUARY  and 
FEBRUARY,  as  directions  sent  with  each  Collection. 

SPECIAL  VERY  CHEAP  OFFER. 

Collection  No.  1.— 10  Really  Good  Varieties. 

30  Seeds  of  each  variety,  in  separate  packets,  Is.  3d. 
Collection  No.  2. — 10  Very  Choice  Varieties. 

30  Seeds  of  each  Variety,  in  separate  packets,  Is.  6d. 

For  names  and  colours,  see  Gardening  Illustrated. 

Special  Price  for  the  Two  Collections,  2s.  6d.,  Post  Free 

THE  FOUR  BEST  CUCUMBERS 

Each  Packet  contains  io  Seeds. 

Lockie’s  Perfection,  Rollison’s  Selected  Telegraph,  Covent 
Garden  Favourite,  and  Tender*  and  True,  6d.  each  ;  postage 
id  each  extra;  or  the  Collection,  2s.,  post  free. 

THE  FIVE  BEST  TOMATOS 

In  cultivation,  often  sold  under  other  names  to  get  fancy 
prices.  Each  packet  contains  nearly  200  Seeds.  Perfection, 
3d.;  Ham  Green  Favcurite,  3d. ;  Roseleigh  Gem,  3d.,  a  grand 
new  selection,  large  smooth  ;  Challenger,  3d.:  Golden  Perfec¬ 
tion,  3d. ;  Collection,  is.  3d.,  post  free.  If  ordered  separately, 
postage  id.  each  extra. 

Last  year  I  sold  about  5,000  packets  of  each,  and  they  gave 
universal  satisfaction,  one  grower  getting  over  2,000  lbs.  weight 
of  Tomatos  from  twc  threepenny  packets. 

mr.  robertTydenhams  lists 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most 
Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  &  BULBS  WORTH  GROWING 

Being  the  selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs  in  the  kingdom.  They  also  contain  very  useful 
cultural  instructions. 

Mr.  SYDENHAM'S  Bulbs  aDd  Seeds  were  represented  and 
gained  First  Prizes  at  London,  Birmingham,  Preston,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Shrewsbury,  Edinburgh,  &c.,&c.,in  i8q->,  1803 
1894, 1895.  FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION! 
Please  mention  thir  Paper. 
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For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  421. 


11  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 


SATURDAY,  FEB.  29 th,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,.  March  2nd.— Sales  of  greenhouse  plants,  Liliums 
Gladioli,  etc  ,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Tuesday,  March  3rd.— Sale  of  Roses  and  hardy  perennials, 
by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  March  6th.— Sale  of  imported  and  established 
Orchids,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


Retrospect  and  prospect. — This  issue  of 
^  The  Gardening  World  is  unique  in 
the  sense  of  being  the  fifth  number  dated 
for  one  February.  Such  an  uncommon 
event  could,  of  course,  only  happen  in  a 
leap  year,  and  only  then  when  the  month 
begins  on  Saturday.  The  next  time  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  confront  bur  readers  so 
often  in  February  will  be  in  1908,  that  is, 
twelve  years  hence  ;  then  agayi,  twenty- 
eight  years  afterwards,  in  1936.  A  few  of 
us  may  live  to  enjoy  one  more  occurrence  of 
the  kind,  namely,  in  1964 ;  but  unless 
monagenarians  and  centenarians  are  to  be 
more  plentiful  in  the  future  than  at  present, 
the  five  issues  of  The  Gardening  World 
in  1992  will  neither  know  nor  interest  us. 

Writing  of  centenarians  reminds  us  that 
the  present  issue  completes  our  “sixth 
century  ”  of  weekly  numbers,  and  we  take 
the  opportunity  of  tendering  our  hearty  and 
sincere  thanks  to  the  many  friends  whose 
co-operation  (either  as  contributors,  sub¬ 
scribers,  or  advertisers)  has  enabled  us  to 
place  our  weekly  journal  in  its  present 
flourishing  condition. 
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We  intend  to  signalise  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  “  seventh  century  ”  by  issuing 
next  week  a  special  number  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Potato,  a  subject  of  far- 
reaching  importance  to  gardeners  and 
amateurs  alike,  and  one  which  we  intend 
dealing  with  in  a  pleasing  and  readable 
manner. 


T^RITISH  FRUITS  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS. - Our 

^  readers  will  recognise  the  difficulty  of 
cultivating  our  hardy  western  fruits  on  the 
burning  plains  or  lowlands  of  India,  but 
happily  the  hills  and  mountains,  especially 
the  Himalayas,  offer  a  pleasing  retreat, 
agreeable  both  to  Europeans  and  their  old 
country  favourites,  whether  plant  or  animal. 
The  Board,  of  Trade  Journal  has  been  quoting 
some  accounts  from  a  Bengal  contemporary 
anent  the  cultivation  of  British  fruits  in  the 
Himalayas.  The  Government,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  or  so,  has  established 
numerous  orchards  and  nurseries  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  freely  distributed 
plants,  seeds,  grafts  of  choice  fruits  and 
various  other  useful  plants  suitable  for  the 
climate  of  different  districts,  so  as  to  help 
and  encourage  cultivators. 

In  Kumaon  Apples  thrive  well  from 
imported  seed,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Ribston 
Pippin  (presumablyraised from  seeds)  comes 
to  great  perfection,  producing  highly- 
coloured  fruits  of  good  quality.  If  this  is 
the  case  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers  that  this  is  the  plan  which  was 
pursued  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  other  places, 
to  make  hardy  fruit  culture  a  success. 
Trees  raised  from  seeds,  however,  are  no 
longer  identical  with  the  parents  from  which 
they  were  raised,  but  new  varieties.  Peaches 
also  give  great  satisfaction  and  are  con¬ 
sidered  equal  to  those  ol  Californian  produc¬ 
tion.  The  Apricot  is  perhaps  the  most 
widely  disseminated  of  imported  fruits  in 
Kumaon,  and  thrives  best  between  eleva¬ 
tions  of  4,000  ft.  and  5,500  ft.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  grow  between  1,000  ft.  and  8,000  ft. 
fruiting  freely.  Cherries  do  well,  but  with 
exception  of  the  Cashmere  variety  Plums 
have  been  greatly  neglected.  The  Sweet 
Chestnut  has  been  imported,  and  at  present 
the  prospects  are  very  promising. 

The  main  object  in  view  in  extending  the 
fruit  industry  is  not  so  much  the  production 
of  high-class  fruit  to  secure  exorbitant 
prices  from  the  wealthy,  as  to  encourage 
the  development  of  an  important  food  supply. 
There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this, 
however,  such  as  the  the  time  it  requires 
to  get  an  orchard  into  bearing,  which  deters 
private  enterprise  amongst  Europeans.  The 
difficulties  of  transport  are  also  great  when 
the  fruits  are  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  owing 
to  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  and  the 
consequently  perishable  nature  of  the  fruits. 
Apples  bear  transit  best.  A  large  section 
of  the  natives  are  very  apathetic  to  the 
advantages  offered.  When  Government 
orchards  arrive  at  the  bearing  stage,  if  made 
available  for  purchase,  it  is  possible  that 
Europeans  with  a  small  capital  might  be 
induced  to  invest  and  settle  down  upon  their 
possessions,  thus  initiating  a  permanent 
European  colonisation  in  suitable  districts. 
- - - 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  buttonhole  has  been  Orchid-less 
on  several  occasions  lately. 

Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and  Winter  Aconites  are  in  full 
bloom  about  Dublin.  A  warm  day  or  two  will  cause 
the  expansion  of  the  Almond  Trees.  Privet,  Elder, 
Roses,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  other  subjects 
are  in  leaf. 

Where  was  the  botanist  ? — We  do  not  know  who 
was  responsible  for  the  nomenclature  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  advertisement : — “  Orchid  Plants,  comprising  : — 
Lalia,  Prestos,  O.  crispo,  C.  Flarrisonia,  L.  Pereni, 
C.  Valqueriana,  Epidendron,  F.  Paberferums,  C. 
Labita,  Orchid  Farbexs,  &c." 


Oranges  are  being  shipped  in  large  quantities  from 
Florida  piled  in  layers  3  ft.  deep,  as  if  they  were 
Potatos. 

Wheat  is  cultivated  in  Bolivia  and  Peru  at  an 
elevation  of  n,ooo  ft.,  but  in  the  Alps  only  up  to 
3,600  ft. 

Artificial  flowers  were  first  used  to  decorate  the 
shrines  and  altars  of  Italian  convents.  They  were 
made  by  the  nuns. 

Gardener,  excitedly :  '■  Fairmer,  fairmer,  hi ! 

michty  run,  min,  yer  coo's  amon’ ma  flooers  and 
kail!”  Farmer,  coolly  :  “Gweed  sakes,  see  that  the 
peer  beast  disna’  hurt  hersel’  eatin’  ower  muckle.” — 

Tam. 

Fruit  trees  on  walls  have  been  flowering  for  some 
time  past  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  other  bushes  are  in  bud,  and  Straw¬ 
berries  flowering  more  or  less  freely  in  the  open 
fields.  The  temperature  on  some  days  lately  has 
been  as  high  as  6o°,  and  even  higher  in  the  sun. 

Violet  California  — Being  asked  for  my  opinion 
upon  the  above  Violet,  I  send  you  a  few  remarks  on 
the  American  Wonderful  Violet.  The  plant  is  a 
free  grower,  with  runners  from  ij  ft.  to  2  ft.  long, 
and  flowers  at  every  leaf  joint  ;  width  of  flowers 
from  1  in.  to  ij  in. ;  petals  thin  and  the  flower 
fairly  fragrant,  stalks  about  8  in.  or  9  in.  long.  It  is 
not  so  good  as  our  Victoria  Regina,  and  very  much 
inferior  to  Wellsiana.  I  thought  I  had  not  got  it  true 
till  a  friend  who  was  in  the  States  last  year,  and  saw 
the  California  often,  told  me  I  had  the  real  one. — J. 
Hamilton,  Byrkley,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — A  public 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Exeter,  on 
Wednesday,  March  4th,  at  seven  in  the  evening 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Gardeners’  Association.  The  president  of  the 
association  (C.  R.  Collins,  Esq.)  will  occupy  the 
chair,  and  among  the  speakers  will  be  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  hon. 
treasurer  of  the  institution  ;  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram, 
secretary;  Mr.  J.  H.  Vallance,  hon  sec.  and 
treasurer  of  the  Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary  ;  Mr.  P. 
C.  M.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  and  others,  who  will  explain 
the  aims  and  work  of  the  Institution. 

Chippenham  and  Caine  Horticultural  Society. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in 
the  New  Hall,  Chippenham,  on  the  18th  inst., 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Gladstone.  The 
total  income  of  the  society,  including  the  balance 
brought  forward  was  found  to  be  £411  14s.  6d. ;  the 
expenditure  was  £317  3s.  9d.,  leaving  a  substantial 
balance  of  £94  10s.  9d.  with  the  treasurer.  The 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  the  next 
business  transacted.  Mr.  Lane  was  re-elected 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  A.  Wright  as  secretary.  Silver 
medals  suitably  inscribed  to  commemorate  the 
silver  anniversary  cf  the  society  were  presented  to 
Mr.  J.  E.  Gladstone,  and  to  the  acting  president, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Clutterbuck. 

Horticultural  Society  of  Southampton.  —  The 
council’s  report  for  1895  of  this  society  shows  a  nett 
loss  on  the  year  of  £180  9s.  3d.  The  deficit  is  made 
up  as  follows  : — On  the  exhibition  account,  £131  16s. 
6d. ;  and  on  the  Park  account,  including  purchase  of 
new  stock,  £48  12s.  nd.  The  combined  athletic  fete 
and  spring  show,  owing  to  counter-attractions,  was 
not  so  profitable  to  the  society  as  in  1894  •  the 
summer  and  autumn  shows  suffered  considerable 
loss  owing  to  wet  weather  and  other  causes.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  things,  the  great  numbers  of 
visitors  to  the  summer  and  autumn  shows,  demon¬ 
strate  the  popularity  of  the  society’s  exhibitions 
The  Westwood  Park  has  not  proved  the  financial 
success  anticipated,  so  that  the  council  cannot  alto¬ 
gether  regret  the  expiring  of  the  lease  on  March  1st, 
1897.  The  council  will  shortly  fully  consider 
arrangements  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  society, 
and  hope,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  above 
grounds,  that  it  will  be  able  to  continue  its  useful 
work  for  many  years  to  come.  The  annual  general 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Philharmonic  Rooms  on  the 
24th  inst. 


Dictionary  of  Gardening. — A  complete  set  of  Nicholson’s 
Dictionary  of  Gardening,  in  eight  volumes,  in  first  class 
condition,  as  good  as  new,  is  offered  for  50s.  cash.  —  B., 
“  Gardening  World  ”  Office,  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London. 


Ball  at  Hayward’s  Heath,  Sussex. — The  annual 
ball,  which  benefits  the  Horticultural  Society  of  the 
district,  was  held  on  the  17th  inst.  at  the  Public 
Hall,  and  in  every  way  it  proved  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  series. 

The  Lesser  Celandine  was  discovered  in  full  bloom 
on  the  8th  inst.,  in  afield  about  a  stone’s  throw  from 
Wembley  Park.  Close  by  it  were  several  Dande¬ 
lions  in  the  same  advanced  condition.  Last  year 
the  Celandine  did  not  bloom  till  March  14th  in  the 
Dollis  Hill  Lane. 

A  use  for  Lady  Gardeners. — First  small  boy:  “If 
them  there  gals  sew  on  buttons  to  all  them  young 
students,  who  is  to  pay  the  'spenses  for  needles  and 
thread?”  Second  small  boy:  “They  say  the 
govingment  will  do  it,  but  I  knows  that  means  the 
likes  0’  me  an'  you."  First  small  boy:  "I  won’t; 
them  students  ’ll  have  to  get  up  a  ’scription  for  it.” 

Roses,  fruit  trees,  and  the  weather. — What  remark¬ 
able  weather  we  are  having  !  Quite  in  favour  of  the 
gardener  up  to  the  present,  although  one  feels  rather 
shaky  to  think  of  the  east  winds  and  sharp  frosts  we 
invariably  experience  during  March,  April,  and,  of 
late  years,  in  May.  The  Roses,  “  Teas,  and  hybrids,” 
have  never  really  ripened  up  all  through  the  winter, 
and  are  now  well  advanced  in  growth.  Fruit  trees 
are  also  bursting  their  buds,  especially  Peaches, 
Apricots,  and  Cherries.  But  for  our  treacherous 
climate,  one  would  be  inclined  to  predict  an  early 
and  abundant  fruit  crop.  Germination,  too,  is 
equally  well  advanced.  Peas,  viz.,  Sutton’s  Forcing, 
Wm.  Hurst,  and  American  Wonder,  sown  here  in- 
the  open  on  February  7th,  are  sprouting  freely.  A 
thrush’s  nest,  containing  four  eggs,  was  discovered 
in  a  Box  bush  on  February  15th.  The  bird  being 
very  loath  to  leave  the  nest  proved  that  the  process 
of  incubation  had  already  begun. — A .  IV.,  Poles  Gar¬ 
dens,  Ware. 

Sheffield  Microscopical  Society. — A  lecture  on  the 
“  History,  Cultivation,  and  Microscopic  Structure 
of  the  Victoria  regia,”  was  delivered  at  a  meeting 
of  this  society  by  Mr.  Charles  Hoole,  assisted  by 
Mr.  W.  Harrow,  curator  of  the  Sheffield  Botanic 
Gardens.  An  account  of  the  discovery  of  this 
remarkable  Water  Lily  was  given  by  Mr.  Marnock, 
the  then  curator,  in  the  Floricultural  Magazine  as  long 
ago  as  1838.  Sir  Robert  Schonburgh  found  it  in  a 
currentless  basin  of  the  River  Berbice.  Mr.  Howie 
said  that  the  leaves  of  this  plant  were  turned  up  at 
the  edges  to  prevent  them  overlapping  one  another, 
which  we  consider  a  very  plausible  suggestion. 
The  Victoria  has  been  grown  annually,  with  one 
exception,  for  the  last  forty  years,  in  the  Sheffield 
Botanic  Gardens.  Sections  of  all  parts  of  the  plant 
were  shown  under  twelve  powerful  microscopes. 
Mr.  Hoste  and  Mr.  Harrow  were  thanked  for  their 
original  and  instructive  lecture. 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
The  usual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.‘J.  Jellicoe 
presiding.  The  subject  proved  an  attractive  one 
“  Culture  and  Forcing  of  Asparagus,”  which  was  in 
the  qualified  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Tunnington  of  Calder- 
stones.  The  interest  in  the  subject  was  undoubtedly 
increased  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  producing  this 
valuable  vegetable  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Tunnington’s  system  was  liberal  in  every  detail, 
ample  drainage  if  required,  additions  in  the  form  of 
manure,  lime  rubble,  brick  rubbish,  decayed  vege¬ 
table  matter,  sand,  &c  ,  were  noted  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Jhe  site.  Aids  during  the  growing  season 
were  sprinklings  of  sand,  salt,  bone  meal  and  artificial 
manures  ;  liberal  drenching  of  manure  water  was 
also  recommended  both  for  the  finishing  of  the 
present  crop  and  building  up  strong  crowns  for  next 
season's  supply. “Supporting  the  growth  in  open  and 
exposed  positions  was  strongly  advised.  The  details 
of  forcing  were  also  given  in  a  most  lucid  manner. 
A  strong  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Todd, 
Rae,  Waterman,  Stoney,  Carling,  Griffiths.  Hogan, 
and  the  chairman  took  part,  An  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Tunnington  for  his 
admirable  paper.  A  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
awarded  to  Mr  R.  Todd  for  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Cypripedium  villosum  from  the  gardens  of  the 
president,  Mr.  Holbrook  Gaskell  J.P.,  Woolton 
Wood.  The  plant  was  nearly  3  ft.  in  diameter, 
carrying  fifty-seven  flowers.  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Jellicoe  concluded  the  business. 


February  29,  1896. 
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The  expenditure  on  the  parks  and  open  spaces  in 
London  last  year  amounted  to  £101,936. 

The  Onion  Fly  has  a  weakness  for  Onions,  thus 
displaying  very  bad  taste. 

A  new  kind  of  Fruit. — She  :  “  I  wonder  what  that 
man  is  doing  up  that  telegraph  pole.”  He:  "He’s 
after  fruit  I  think.”  She  :  "After  fruit!  What 
kind  of  fruit  could  he  get  up  there,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  ”  He:  "  Electric  currents,  to  be  sure.” 

Early  flowers  in  the  London  parks. — During  the 
month  of  January  last  early  blooms  of  Saxifraga 
umbrosa,  Double  Red  Daisy,  Pyrus  japonica 
Primroses,  Doronicum,  Snowdrop  and  Crocus  were 
noted,  whereas  the  same  kinds  last  winter  did  not 
commence  till  March  or  April. 

A  New  Insecticide. — A  new  inodorous  and  cheap 
antiseptic  is  being  talked  about,  called  "  antinonine.’’ 
It  is  a  German  discovery,  and  is  said  to  be  potassium 
orthodinitrocresolate.  In  the  proportion  of  one  part  to 
1,500  or  2,000  parts  of  soapsuds,  it  is  reported  to  be 
capable  of  killing  all  the  ordinary  vegetable  parasites 
without  injuring  the  plant. — Midland  Counties  Herald. 

Horse  Chestnuts  and  Chestnut  Horses  are  generally 
considered  to  have  little  or  no  relation  to  one 
another  ;  but,  if  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  per  day  of  the  former  will  cure  broken- 
windedness  in  the  latter,  then,  methinks,  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  virtue  in  Chestnuts  than  was  ever 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. — Le  Vert. 

A  Record  Circulation. — We  are  able  to  announce  a 
fact  which,  in  this  age  of  “  records,”  should  command 
much  interest.  The  circulation  of  a  London  weekly 
newspaper  now  exceeds  a  million  copies.  This 
paper  is  Lloyd's  News,  of  which  1,004,406  copies  were 
circulated  on  the  16th  inst.  This  is  probably  a 
world's  record.  The  Petit  Journal,  of  Paris,  has  an 
enormous  circulation,  often  roughly  described  as 
approaching  a  million,  but  we  are  unaware  whether 
exact  figures  have  been  published  to  prove  this. 

Chinese  Primula,  Carter’s  Bouquet. — What  has 
been  an  accomplished  fact  amongst  Primroses  and 
Cowslips  for  many  years  has  now  been  secured  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London, 
amongst  Chinese  Primulas  in  Carter’s  "  Bouquet.” 
The  calyx  segments  have  become  transformed  into 
green  leaves,  1  in.  to  2  in.  long.  The  flower  itself,  or 
to  be  particular,  the  corolla,  is  white  and  of  the  usual 
size,  so  that  a  single  pip  constitutes  a  natural  and 
ready-made  bouquet  for  the  buttonhole,  and  is  a 
novelty  in  its  way. 

Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this  society 
met  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  Messrs.  Jakeman  &  Carvers, 
High  Town,  Hereford.  Mr.  W.  J.  Humfrys presided. 
Mr.  Ough,  who  recently  retired  from  the  secretary¬ 
ship,  was  presented  with  two  handsome  volumes  of 
the  Herefordshire  Pomona,  on  behalf  of  subscribers. 
In  replying,  Mr.  Ough  said  he  regarded  the  present 
as  an  expression  of  their  goodwill  towards  him,  and 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  that  he  had  been  of 
any  service  to  the  society.  The  election  of  officers  was 
carried  out  satisfactorily.  Amongst  the  committee 
men  elected  is  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  late  of  Glewstone 
Court,  and  now  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  London,  whose  name  they 
evidently  wish  to  retain  on  their  books.  A  sub-com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  for  the 
constitution  of  the  society. 

Peeblesshire  Horticultural  Association.— The  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  society  on  the  nth  inst.,  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  G.  Slater,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Dickson, 
The  Gardens,  Glenmoriston,  read  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Plum  in  Peeblesshire.”  He  confined  himself 
to  the  county,  so  as  to  make  his  remarks  interesting 
and  instructive  to  local  horticulturists.  The  Plum 
he  considered  the  hardiest  of  our  stone  fruits,  and 
next  to  the  Apple  in  importance.  A  continuous 
supply  of  fruits  could  be  had  in  Peeblesshire  from 
July  to  November  by  planting  a  suitable  succession 
of  sorts.  In  dealing  with  cultivation,  he  said  that 
Plums  should  have  plenty  of  light,  air,  and  shelter 
from  bleak  exposures ;  but  in  Peeblesshire  they 
required  a  wall  to  grow  them  successfully.  The  reader 
gave  lists  of  varieties  which  would  suit  different 
kinds  of  soil.  Mr.  Dickson  dealt  very  exhaustively 
with  general  cultivation,  and  was  thanked  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting. 


A  Lucky  Gardener  and  Foreman. — The  late  Mr.  W. 

B.  Miller,  of  The  Elms,  Ramsgate,  who  was  justly 
celebrated  for  his  many  splendid  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
and  which  have  been  distributed  for  a  great  number  of 
years  past  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  left  in  his  will  the 
sum  of  £20  to  Mr.  A.  Mayes,  Messrs.  Cannell's 
Geranium  grower  and  foreman.  Also  the  like 
amount  to  Mr.  Blackett,  who  was  for  a  considerable 
time  gardener  to  Mr.  Miller. 

Well-kept  Grapes  in  February. — Even  in  the  mild, 
moist  climate  of  Devon  it  is  possible  to  keep  Grapes 
hanging  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  as  was  amply 
demonstrated  by  a  fine  bunch  of  Lady  Downes  sent 
us  by  Mr.  J.  Mayne,  The  Gardens,  Bicton,  East 
Devon.  The  berries  were  of  large  size,  carried  a  fine 
bloom,  and  apparently  not  one  of  them  had  been 
removed  from  the  bunch  on  account  of  decay.  They 
were  also  perfectly  plump,  and  being  now  perfectly 
mellowed  by  the  long  time  they  have  been  allowed 
to  hang,  they  are  now  fit  for  the  table  and  will  fill  up 
a  blank  in  the  supply  till  the  crop  in  the  earliest 
vinery  has  been  brought  to  maturity.  Those  sent 
appeared  as  if  they  would  keep  good  for  many  weeks 
to  come. 

- »*» - 

ORCHIDS  AT  WOOLTON  WOOD. 

Here  we  have  at  all  seasons  representatives  of  this 
huge  family  showing  forth  their  quaint  forms  and 
colours,  and  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
the  Coelogynes  are  pre-eminent  and  well  worthy  of 
a  visit.  They  may  well  be  termed  monsters,  for 


half  a  dozen  at  least  measure  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  possibly  one  would  surpass  the  larger 
measurement  given.  These  are  arranged  in  a  small 
span-roof  house  with  specimens  of  other  kinds  inter¬ 
mixed,  whilst  overhead,  suspended  from  the  rcof,  are 
varieties  that  delight  in  that  form  of  culture.  A  few 
Ferns  are  dotted  amongst  this  mass  of  bloom,  and 
enhance  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  exhibit.  The 
Coelogynes  cannot  boast  of  very  great  variety,  those 
in  flower  at  the  present  time  being  C.  cristata  and 

C.  c.  maxima.  The  Chatsworth  variety,  the  gem  of 
the  family,  is  still  to  flower,  this  proving  especially 
valuable,  not  only  from  its  improved  flowers,  but  for 
its  extension  of  the  season.  Amongst  the  other 
plants  Cypripedium  villosum  is  represented  by  a 
very  fine  specimen  with  fifty-six  flowers  of  a  very  fine 
variety  ;  a  few  other  varieties  are  in  bloom,  including 
some  choice  hybrids  raised  at  Woolton  Wood,  and 
those  in  flower  were  forms  of  C.  spicerianum. 

Dendrobiums  are  fairly  numerous,  and  include 
some  of  the  rarer  kinds  in  addition  to  the  well-known 
and  popular  varieties.  D.  wardianum  is  conspicuous, 
and  its  variety,  D.  w.  japonicum,  a  pure  white 
variety  and  sweet-scented,  is  certainly  a  valuable 
acquisition.  D.  Ainsworthii  is  in  good  form  ;  D. 
fytchianum  is  also  especially  attractive  by  its 
peculiar  shape.  Other  sorts  in  flower  are  D. 
leachianum,  D.  nobilis  in  variety,  D.  fimbriatum, 

D.  heterocarpum,  D.  moniliforme,  etc.  Cattleya 
Trianaei  was  in  evidence  with  its  showy  flowers. 


Calanthes  could  only  boast  of  a  few  late  spikes, 
whilst  Odontoglossum  Roezlii,  which  might  be 
named  perpetual  flowering,  helped  with  trusses  of 
its  elegant  flowers.  Dendrochilum  glumaceum  was 
carrying  some  eight  or  ten  spikes  of  its  small  but 
sweetly  scented  flowers.  Mr.  R.  Todd  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  his  extensive  and  varied  display,  whilst 
the  health  of  the  plants  is  most  satisfactory. — R.  G. 
Waterman. 

- - 

ROSSLYN,  STAMFORD  HILL. 

In  the  thickly-populated  neighbourhood  of  Stamford 
Hill  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  gardens,  far 
less  fine  collections  of  Orchids.  Nevertheless, 
behind  the  spacious  modern  villas  that  face  the 
main  thoroughfare  are  gardens  that  extend  back  for 
some  distance,  and  give  ample  scope  for  the  genuine 
lover  of  plants  to  enjoy  his  hobby  as  far  as  London 
smoke  will  allow.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  has  not  only  got  a  good-sized  garden,  but 
has  added  those  originally  belonging  to  other  houses 
with  glass  structures  in  each  of  them.  Orchids  are 
facile  princeps  the  leading  feature  of  the  establishment, 
and  include  the  best  of  the  more  popular  kinds,  to 
which  rare,  beautiful,  and  valuable  sorts  are  added 
from  time  to  time,  for  Mr.  Pitt  is  a  connoisseur  of 
this  class  of  plants.  In  his  care  for  the  subjects  of 
his  choice  he  is  well  seconded  by  his  gardener,  Mr. 
R.  Aldous. 

The  first  house  we  entered  contained  some  healthy 
and  thriving  pieces  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceum. 


The  beautiful  Cypripedium  Exul  was  beautifully 
distinct  in  its  markings.  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
in  variety  will  bloom  presently,  while  its  congener, 
O.  Roezlii,  seems  seldom  out  of  season.  Angraecums 
were  represented  by  A.  sanderiana  and  the  pretty  A. 
citratum.  A  fine  variety  of  Saccolabium  bellinum 
attracted  our  attention.  Vanda  Bensoniae  anchori- 
ferum  has  the  apex  of  its  lip  like  an  anchor.  The 
rare  and  beautiful  Pescatorea  klabochorum  superbum 
gives  no  difficulty  in  flowering  it  here.  Dendrobium 
wardianum  album  is  notable  for  the  small  size  of  its 
two  eye-like  spots.  The  top  shelves  of  this  house 
were  occupied  with  such  showy  things  as  Anthurium 
scherzerianum,  A.  andreanum  in  variety,  including 
A.  a.  album.  Beautiful  also  is  the  hybrid  A.  Madame 
Pynaert,  with  blush-white  spathes  and  a  red  spadix. 
The  pretty  Stenogastra  concinna,  suspended  from 
the  roof,  was  also  in  bloom. 

The  next  two  houses  entered  were  devoted  to 
Odontoglossums,  and  one  of  them  was  kept  cooler 
than  the  other.  The  warmer  house  contained  a  fine 
piece  of  O.  coronarium  on  a  raft ;  it  flowered  last 
year.  Others  here  were  O.  maculatum,  O.  m. 
donnianum,  O.  Pescatorei,  and  O.  triumphans,  some 
of  them  being  heavily  and  finely  blotched.  Ada 
aurantiaca,  Lycaste  lawrenceana,  and  L.  lanipes 
added  their  quota  of  bloom.  In  the  cooler  structure 
was  the  finest  variety  of  Odontoglossum  excellens  in 
cultivation.  We  also  noted  O.  Alexandrae  Outrami, 
O.  vuylstekeanum,  O.  crispum  in  variety,  O. 


Odontoglossum  wilckeanum  pittianum. 
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nebulosum  candidulum,  and  O.  mulus.  The  latter 
was  throwing  up  three  spikes  from  one  pseudo-bulb 
— a  very  rare  occurrence  and  an  evidence  of  good 
cultural  treatment.  O.  humeanum  is  also  a  favourite 
here,  as  it  is  with  a  large  number  of  cultivators. 

Suspended  from  the  back  wall  of  a  large  lean-to 
house  was  a  massive  and  healthy  piece  of  Dendro- 
bium  Falconeri  in  a  basket.  Well  exposed  to  sun¬ 
light,  it  seemed  to  enjoy  the  situation.  Brassia 
lawrenceana  bore  a  quantity  of  graceful  and  telling 
flowers,  with  segments  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  length. 
Fragrant  as  ever  was  the  white-flowered  Odonto- 
glossum  pulchellum  majus.  A  large  plant  of 
Masdevallia  bella,  suspended  in  a  basket,  is  hardly 
ever  out  of  flower.  The  autumn-flowering  Oncidium 
ornithorhynchum  album  has  also  found  its  way  here. 
The  Dendrobium  house  contained  a  large  number  of 
the  more  showy,  useful,  and  popular  species.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  D.  nobile  was  most  plentifully 
represented,  and  that,  too,  in  great  variety.  The 
beautiful  D.  thyrsiflorum,  with  its  golden  and  snow- 
white  contrasting  colours,  was  conspicuous.  Nor 
was  the  primrose  D.  luteolum  devoid  of  interest. 

Elsewhere,  in  a  large  span-roofed  house,  the  showy 
flowers  of  the  long-stemmed  Oncidium  splendidum 
confronted  us  at  the  entrance.  Though  not  yet  in 
flower,  very  choice  are  Laelia  tenebrosa  pittiana, 
Cattleya  Mossiae  Pitt’s  var.,  C.  Lord  Rothschild,  and 
Schomburgkia  chionodora  kimballiana.  A  large  plant 
of  Laelia  anceps  in  a  basket  was  well  furnished  with 
bloom,  and  near  by  was  the  choice  L.  a  sanderi'ana, 
one  of  the  best  varieties  of  this  Laelia.  Large,  well- 
grown  plants  of  Cymbidium  lowianum  are  well 
worthy  of  the  space  they  occupy,  for  they  bloom 
in  succession.  The  house  was  brightened  with 
numerous  pieces  of  Dendrobium  wardianum.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Laelia  harpophylla,  with  its 
bright  scarlet  flowers  and  white  lip.  L.  cinnabarina 
was  also  preparing  to  flower.  The  rare  L.  mono- 
phylla  is  rather  a  shy  bloomer. 

Cypripediums  are  well  represented  here,  including 
such  fine  hybrids  as  C.  Barteti,  C.  Lathami,  C. 
Calypso,  C.  harrisianum,  and  others  in  bloom.  The 
species  are  represented  by  C.  chamberlainianum 
and  C.  Schomburgki,  also  in  bloom.  Others  will 
come  crowding  on  presently.  In  the  same  house  we 
noted  Maxillaria  grandiflora,  a  fine  piece  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Edwardi,  with  panicles  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  long  and 
proportionately  strong,  and  Epidendrum  Wallisii. 
The  Moth  Orchids  (Phalaenopsis)  are  also  grown  in 
some  variety.  Here  we  passed  through  another 
house  of  Dendrobiums,  including  D.  nobile  nobilius, 
D.  n.  Cooksoni,  D.  Hildebrandtii,  and  the  hybrid  D. 
Venus. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  illustrate  the  splendid 
addition  to  this  collection,  and  which  we  announced 
last  week  as  “  a  valuable  Orchid.’’  As  far  as  we 
know  it  is  the  finest  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
wilckeanum  in  Britain,  and  we  propose  to  name  it 
O.  wilckeanum  pittianum.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
whole  flower  is  light  yellow,  but  the  various  segments 
are  almost  completely  covered  with  rich,  dark 
crimson-purple  blotches  of  large  size.  The  edges  of 
the  petals  are  jagged  and  the  lip  finely  fringed.  A 
reference  to  the  accompanying  illustration  of  a 
bloom — natural  size — will  show  at  a  glance  the 
peculiar  characteristics  and  the  great  beauty  of  this 
variety. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  as  well  as  Ferns,  are 
not  neglected  here,  but  the  Orchids  are  the  pre¬ 
dominant  features  of  this  place,  and  the  greatest 
favourites. 

■t* - 

SNOWDROPS  AT  KEW. 

We  are  prepared  to  see  things  done  on  a  large  scale 
at  Kew,  and  are  therefore  in  no  way  surprised  when 
any  particular  feature,  either  in  the  under  glass  or 
outside  departments,  rivets  our  attention  and  claims 
the  praise  due  to  its  merits.  Of  late  years  con¬ 
siderable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  planting  of 
hardy  spring  flowers  in  bold  conspicuous  masses  in 
our  great  national  garden,  and  visitors  thither  are 
just  now  enjoying  the  first  of  the  grand  floral  displays 
of  the  season.  The  humble  Snowdrop  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  in  its  tens  of  thousands  to  fulfil  this  mission, 

nd  nobly  is  it  so  fulfilling  it. 

Passing  up  the  Broad  Walk  from  the  main  entrance 
adjoining  Kew  Green  a  glittering  sheen  of  pearly- 
white  reveals  itself  on  the  left  hand  side,  close  to  the 
hardy  fernery,  that  regarded  in  the  mass  is  simply 
gorgeous.  Closer  inspection  shows  a  multitude  of 
sturdy  well-flowered  plants,  each  and  all  of  them 


looking  as  happy  as  could  well  be.  In  addition  to 
this  magnificent  mass  there  are  numerous  other  plants 
dotted  here  and  there  amongst  the  Ferns  themselves, 
where  they  help  to  lighten  up  the  grey  old  stones  and 
in  a  measure  to  hide  their  nakedness. 

This  association  of  spring-flowering  bulbs  with 
hardy  Ferns  is  an  exceedingly  happy  idea,  and  one 
well  worthy  of  extensive  imitation,  both  in  our  public 
parks  and  gardens  and  in  smaller  private  establish¬ 
ments.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  in  its  way 
than  a  well-built  and  well-kept  hardy  fernery  during 
the  growing  season,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  some¬ 
what  dreary  and  not  infrequently  untidy  appearance 
prevails  during  the  months  of  late  autumn,  winter 
and  early  spring.  Something  should,  therefore,  be 
done  to  enliven  things  somewhat,  and  the  introduction 
of  such  a  subject  as  the  Snowdrop  offers  itself  as  one 
of  the  best  possible  means  of  doing  so.  No  incon¬ 
gruity  whatever  is  apparent,  for  the  modest,  yet 
intrepid  child  of  spring  never  looks  better  than  when 
its  surroundings  are  of  a  natural  and  informal 
character.  The  partial  shade,  too,  in  which  our 
hardy  Ferns  revel,  suits  the  Snowdrop  down  to  the 
ground  ;  in  fact  once  the  bulbs  are  planted  they  will 
look  after  themselves,  and  but  little  fear  need  be 
entertained  on  their  behalf. 

- -?*■ - 

ROYAL  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
this  fund  was  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  on  the  21st  inst.,  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Wm.  Marshall,  Esq.  There  was  a  larger 
attendance  than  usual,  including  Messrs.  H.  J. 
Veitch,  W.  Poupart,  A.  W.  G.  Weeks,  J.  Laing,  H. 
Herbst,  W.  Roupell,  H.  B.  May,  J.  F.  McLeod,  T. 
W.  Saunders,  R.  Dean,  A.  Dean,  W.  Bates,  G.  W. 
Cummins,  G.  Gordon,  W.  G.  Head,  H.  J.  Jones,  B. 
Wynne,  and  A.  F.  Barron,  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
annual  general  meeting,  which  were  passed.  The 
chairman  then  read  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
the  accounts  for  the  past  year  as  follows  : — 

“The  executive  committee,  in  presenting  their 
eighth  annual  report,  have  again  the  pleasure  of 
congratulating  the  subscribers  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
deners’  Orphan  Fund  on  the  closing  of  another 
successful  financial  year,  and  on  the  continued  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  charity.  The  income  derived  from 
annual  subscriptions  still,  however,  gives  the  com¬ 
mittee  some  anxiety,  the  past  year’s  receipts  again 
showing  a  slight  decrease.  The  committee  earnestly 
appeal  to  gardeners  for  more  generous  support  of 
the  fund. 

“  By  the  lamented  death  of  the  President,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  has  lost  a  munificent 
supporter,  and  his  loss  is  deeply  deplored  by  every 
friend  of  the  charity.  It  is  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  the  committee  are  privileged  to  announce 
that  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  been 
pleased  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  fund.  The 
committee  have  further  to  mourn  the  death  of  an 
old  member  of  the  executive  committee  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  John  Wills,  who  was,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  fund,  one  of  its  most  generous 
supporters. 

“  The  committee  have  gratefully  to  acknowledge 
the  recept  of  £171  9s.  from  the  ‘William  Thomson 
Memorial  ’  Committee,  being  the  proportion  of  the 
amount  collected  which  was  voted  to  the  Orphan 
Fund  as  a  memorial  of  Mr.  William  Thomson,  of 
Clovenfords,  a  warm  supporter  of  charity,  and  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  gardening  community. 
The  right  of  voting  in  connection  with  this  memorial 
will  be  exercised  by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  for  fifteen  years.  The  committee  also 
most  thankfully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  legacy 
of  £ioc  from  Mr.  George  Taber;  and  one  of  £5  5s. 
from  Mr.  J.  Taplin. 

“  The  annual  festival  dinner,  which  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  proved  specially 
satisfactory,  the  sum  of  £592  nett  being  thereby 
realised.  A  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  is  hereby 
tendered  to  Mr.  Veitch  for  his  noble  generosity  to 
the  charity  at  all  times,  and  for  his  able  advocacy 
of  the  claims  of  the  fund  on  that  occasion. 

“  Since  the  foundation  of  the  charity  in  1887,  in 
commemoration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee,  seventy 
orphan  children  have  been  elected  to  receive  the 
benefits  which  it  confers.  Seven  of  these  have  been 
retired,  owing  to  the  age  limit,  and  two  from  other 


causes,  leaving  sixty-one  as  the  number  of  recipients 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  which  the  committee 
recommend  the  election  of  ten  more  this  day. 

“  In  addition  to  the  payment  of  the  regular 
allowances,  applications  were  made  during  the  year 
on  behalf  of  some  of  the  children  retiring,  for 
further  assistance,  according  to  Rule  XIII  ,  and 
special  grants  have  been  made  in  three  cases  amount¬ 
ing  in  all  to  £21,  with  the  happiest  results. 

“  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  in  addition  to  his  generous 
support  of  the  fund  in  the  past,  has  very  kindly 
undertaken  to  pay  to  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  the  sum  of  £13  a  year  in  accordance  with 
Rule  XII.,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child 
Frederick  Barson,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Emma  Sherwood. 

"  The  members  of  the  committee  who  retire  by 
rotation  are  Messrs.  Head,  Laing,  Nicholson,  Osman, 
Poupart,  Smith,  Turner,  and  Walker,  and  all  being 
eligible,  they  offer  themselves  for  re-election,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Turner,  who  retires.  Mr. 
Reynolds,  Acton,  is  nominated  to  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Wills,  and  Mr.  J.  Lyne, 
Foxbury  Gardens,  Chislehurst,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
H.  Turner.  Also  the  retiring  auditor  Mr.  M. 
Rowan,  and  the  treasurer,  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  are 
again  nominated. 

“  The  work  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  fund  having  greatly  increased  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  committee  have  had  the  matter 
under  consideration,  and  recommend  that  a  paid 
secretary  to  the  fund  be  appointed. 

“  The  committee  recommend  that  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron  be  the  secretary  of  the  fund  at  an  annual 
payment  of  one  hundred  guineas. ’’ 

The  cash  statement  for  the  year  (which  we  here 
summarise)  shows  that  the  subscriptions  and 
donations  received  amounted  to  £623  10s.  4d., 
whilst  legacies  and  memorials  added  £289  14s.  to 
the  fund  ;  the  annual  dinner  secured  £719  9s. .4d. ; 
card  collection  and  advertisements  in  list,  £66  is.  2d. ; 
with  dividends  and  interest,  £203  19s.  3d.  These 
items,  added  to  the  balance  of  £829  13s.  yd.,  with 
which  the  year  commenced,  bring  up  the  total 
credits  to  £2,732  7s.  8d. 

The  sum  expended  in  allowances,  grants,  &c.,  was 
£832  15s.,  the  annual  dinner  cost  £127  7s.,  and  the 
printing  and  ordinary  working  expenses  were  £154 
ns.  6d.  Stock  was  purchased  for  £1,017  12s.  3d., 
leaving  the  balance  on  deposit  and  in  hand  as  £600 
is.  nd.  The  statement  further  shows  that  there  is 
an  amount  of  £8,570  6s.  iod.  invested  in  stock  to 
the  credit  of  the  fund.  Such  sound  business  and 
universally-known  men  as  Messrs.  John  Fraser,  of 
Leyton,  and  M.  Rowan,  of  Clapham,  certified  that 
they  had  inspected  the  securities,  examined  the 
books,  and  found  everything  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  A.  Dean  asked  whether  the  one  hundred 
guineas  proposed  for  the  secretary  should  include 
the  fifty-two  guineas  already  allowed  for  the 
secretary's  clerk,  to  which  the  chairman  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  asked  what  the  Consols 
cost,  to  which  no  answer  could  be  given  without  the 
books.  Mr.  Roupell  also  said  something  on  the 
matter,  after  which  the  report  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  regretted  having  to  announce  that 
Dr.  Masters  had  slipped  and  hurt  himself  on 
Thursday,  the  20th  inst.,  and  was  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting. 

The  next  business  of  the  meeting  was  to  appoint 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Poupart  pro¬ 
posed,  and  Mr.  Miles  seconded,  that  T.  B.  Haywood, 
Esq.,  be  re-elected  treasurer,  and  thanked  for  his 
services  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  R.  Dean  pro¬ 
posed,  and  Mr.  McLeod  seconded,  that  Mr.  Rowan 
be  re-elected  as  auditor.  Mr.  Wynne  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Poupart  seconded,  that  the  retiring  members, 
Messrs.  Head,  Laing,  Nicholson,  Osman,  Poupart, 
Smith,  and  Walker,  be  re-elected  as  members  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Bates  proposed  that  Mr.  Geo. 
Reynolis  be  elected  in  place  of  Mr.  John  Wills,  and 
Mr.  J.  Lyne  in  place  of  Mr.  Turner,  who  retires. 
The  Chairman  proposed  that  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  be 
the  secretary  of  the  fund,  at  an  annual  payment  of 
one  hundred  guineas.  He  said  that  Mr.  Barren 
was  now  in  a  different  position  from  what  he  was 
last  year,  that  his  work  for  the  fund  had  been  ex¬ 
cellent  though  purely  honorary,  and  that  his  books 
were  in  good  order.  Mr.  Weeks  seconded  this  pro¬ 
position,  which  was  heartily  supported  by  Mr. 
Roupell  and  Mr.  A.  Dean.  All  of  the  above  pro- 
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positions  were  severally  put  to  the  meeting,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Messrs.  Poupart,  Weeks,  Bates,  and  Barron  were 
then  appointed  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  the 
election  of  ten  children  to  the  benefits  of  the  fund. 
The  poll  was  declared  closed  at  four  o’clock,  soon 
after  which  the  scrutineers  returned  and  resumed 
their  places  at  the  table.  Mr.  Poupart,  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman,  read  out  the  results  of  the 
poll,  which  we  tabulate  as  follows  . — Henry  Pearman 
Smith,  482  votes ;  Andrina  Brown  Ritchie,  475  ; 
Seymour  Small,  389;  Arthur  Henry  Worth,  384; 
Blanche  Dean,  325  ;  Amv  Farrant,  315  ;  Frederick 
Pratt,  250 ;  Frank  Leslie  Haycock,  235  ;  Herbert 
Anderson,  177  ;  and  Charles  Reuben  Stevens,  164. 

The  Chairman  declared  the  above  ten  children 
duly  elected.  He  then  said  that  1,300  voting  papers 
had  been  sent  out,  that  829  of  them  had  been  re¬ 
turned,  and  that  2,577  votes  had  been  recorded. 
There  were  no  spoilt  papers,  a  fact  which  redounds 
to  the  credit  and  care  of  the  voters.  About  twenty-five 
members  sat  down  to  the  friendly  dinner  in  the  evening. 

THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 


Shading. — The  sun  is  becoming  so  powerful  that  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  the  temperature  down  without 
having  recourse  to  shading.  To  attempt  to  do  so 
by  putting  on  a  lot  of  air  top  and  bottom  is  one  of 
the  worst  mistakes  that  can  possibly  be  made.  The 
plants  under  such  circumstances  dry  up  much  too 
quickly,  causing  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  shrivel. 

We  manage  to  keep  the  temperature  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  nicely  balanced  by  drawing  out 
the  fires  on  bright  mornings,  say  about  nine  o’clock, 
and  by  running  the  blinds  down  for  about  two  hours 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  As  yet  they 
should  not  be  down  after  two  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  fires  are  again  started.  This  way  of  working 
the  houses  keeps  the  plants  from  starting  too  early 
into  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  helps  the 
pseudo-bulbs  to  retain  their  plumpness. 

East  India  House. — The  above  remarks  apply 
very  forcibly  to  this  department  also,  for  Phalae- 
nopses  are  very  impatient  of  extremes  in  tempera¬ 
ture.  Maintain  a  warm  and  buoyant  atmosphere  by 
keeping  plenty  of  water  about  the  floor  and  stages. 
If  this  is  properly  attended  to  the  plants  will  not 
require  so  much  water  applied  to  their  roots. 

Cattleya  House,  Vandas.— The  roots  of  the 
members  of  this  beautiful,  but  at  present  unfashion¬ 
able,  genus  are  just  now  in  an  active  state.  The 
spikes,  too,  are  just  in  sight,  so  that  no  time  must  be 
lost  in  getting  those  that  require  it  top-dressed  with 
some  live  sphagnum  moss. 

The  plants  should  be  allowed  to  become  moderately 
dry  before  picking  out  the  old  material  and  as  many 
of  the  crocks  as  possible.  The  remaining  crocks 
should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  by  syringing  them 
with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing.  The  plants  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  over  until  the  next  day,  before 
filling  up  with  fresh  crocks,  and  finishing  ofl  with  a 
good  layer  of  fresh  moss,  all  of  which  must  be 
placed  in  the  house  a  day  before  they  are  required 
for  use  so  as  to  get  warm.  We  find  the  roots  take 
more  kindly  to  the  new  moss  when  used  in  a 
moderately  dry  state.  Very  little  water  will  be 
required,  other  than  what  is  supplied  by  the  syringe, 
when  damping  down,  for,  having  fixed  the  blinds  up 
as  advised,  they  will  not  suffer  by  being  unduly 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  a  dry  harsh  heat  caused 
by  bright  sunshine. 

Cattleya  Labi ata.—  Push  along  with  the  potting 
of  this  useful  Cattleya,  so  as  to  give  it  every  chance 
to  make  up  good  sound  pseudo-bulbs.  Peat  alone, 
or  peat  and  moss  in  equal  parts,  suits  it  well.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  plants  require  some  fresh 
material  of  one  sort  or  the  other  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  condition.  Pots  or  baskets  suit  them,  pro- 
viding  they  get  the  necessary  drainage,  which  must 
be  ample,  as  they  need  plenty  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  when  growing. — C. 

THE  PLAHT  HOUSES. 


The  Conservatory. 

Seldom,  indeed,  is  it  that  the  conservatory  is 
favoured  with  such  a  favourable  winter  as  1895-96 
has  been  up  to  the  present,  Usually  the  weather  is 
such  as  to  necessitate  the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  fire 


heat,  not  only  in  forcing  the  necessary  material  into 
bloom,  but  in  the  conservatory  itself,  in  order  to 
keep  the  temperature  up  to  the  required  standard. 
The  inevitable  result  of  this  is  that  the  flowers  which 
are  produced  under  the  agency  of  a  great  deal  of 
artificial  heat,  are  much  more  flimsy  in  texture  and 
delicate  in  constitution  than  those  which  are  other¬ 
wise  treated.  In  the  show  house,  too,  their  lives  are 
still  further  shortened  by  the  aridity  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Then  again,  there  is  the  task  of  shifting  the 
plants  from  the  forcing  houses  to  the  show  house, 
which,  as  likely  as  not,  is  situated  some  considerable 
distance  away.  During  the  prevalence  of  keen  frosts 
or  cold,  biting  winds  this  is  often  a  very  heavy  and 
laborious  task,  for  so  fragile  are  these  children  of  the 
gardener's  art  that  they  will  not  stand  much  of 
winter's  biting  breath.  The  temperature  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  may  be  kept  up  to  about  450  by  night,  and 
will  rise  to  about  550  on  sunny  days.  Air  must  be 
given  as  freely  as  possible  without  the  causing  of 
draughts.  The  ventilators  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
house  only  should  be  opened,  for  if  the  sun  is  bright, 
the  chances  are  that  the  wind  will  be  rather  cold. 

Chinese  Primulas  may  be  made  to  look  present¬ 
able  for  some  time  longer  if  they  are  picked  over 
occasionally,  and  the  old  blooms  removed.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  use  of  the  watering-can  is 
one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  cultural  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Primula.  Careless  over-watering  is 
sure  to  cause  a  great  mortality  among  the  plants. 
Too  high  feeding  with  artificial  manures  is  also  to  be 
deprecated. 

Hyacinths  of  various  sorts  are  now  in  their  full 
glory,  and  the  fragrance  they  exhale  is  almost  over¬ 
powering.  Instead  of  following  the  system  so  often 
favoured  in  many  establishments  of  arranging  the 
plants  in  a  regular,  straight  line  along  the  plant 
stages,  and,  as  often  as  not,  elevating  them  on 
pots  to  bring  them  up  to  the  height  required 
for  the  whole  of  the  row,  a  better  effect  may 
be  obtained  by  making  little  groups  or  batches  of  the 
same  colour.  Besides,  nothing  looks  worse  than  to 
see  plants  propped  up  on  pots,  or,  it  may  be,  bricks  if 
pots  are  scarce. 

Camellias  will  be  a  host  in  themselves,  and,  if  the 
foliage  has  been  nicely  cleaned  before  the  buds  com¬ 
menced  to  open,  will  prove  very  attractive.  The 
falling  petals,  however,  make  a  good  deal  of  litter, 
and,  if  the  beds  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  are 
to  be  kept  tidy,  a  small-toothed  iron  rake  must  be 
kept  regularly  at  work.  Plenty  of  water  is  very 
necessary  now,  both  for  plants  which  are  growing  in 
pots  as  well  as  for  those  planted  out  in  borders. 
Nothing  beats  a  little  soot  water  as  a  stimulant,  for, 
in  addition  to  being  very  effective,  it  has  the 
additional  recommendation  of  being  devoid  of 
unpleasant  odours,  and  for  obvious  reasons  strong¬ 
smelling  manures  are  out  of  place  in  a  conservatory. 

Staking  and  tying  of  many  plants  is  an  operation 
that  will  need  careful  attention,  as  the  tissues  are 
weak  and  need  artificial  support.  The  stakes  used 
should  be  as  neat  and  small  as  is  consistent  with 
strength  and  rigidity.  Bamboos  split  up  to  various 
thicknesses  make  excellent  material,  although  the 
green  painted  stakes  look  rather  nicer.  For  Polyan¬ 
thuses  and  Freesias  three  or  four  stakes  may  be 
inserted  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pot,  their  tops 
slightly  inclining  outwards.  Small  strips  of  raffia 
passed  round  these  will  be  quite  sufficient.  For 
Hyacinths,  on  the  other  hand,  a  stake  is  needed  for 
each  flower  spike,  taking  care  that  the  top  of  the 
support  reaches  the  level  of  the  lower  flowers. 

Climbers — These,  of  course,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  in  a  comparatively  quiescent  state. 
Such  subjects  as  Kennedya  prostrata  Maryattae,  and 
Hibbertia  dentata  are,  however,  very  gay  and 
attractive  at  this  time  of  year.  Both  are  easy  to 
grow,  soon  make  good  plants,  and  flower  most 
profusely  at  a  time  when  the  majority  of  climbers  are 
taking  a  rest. 

Lapagerias. — If  the  pruning  of  these  has  not  been 
seen  to,  it  must  be  done  without  further  delay,  as 
growth  is  proceeding  apace.  Thin  out  the  weak  and 
spindly  growths,  and  those  that  flowered  last  season, 
leaving  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  strings  or  wires,  if 
these  are  used.  Lapagerias  are  very  liable  to  infection 
with  mealy  bug,  which,  once  it  gets  a  fair  hold,  is 
rather  difficult  to  dislodge.  Advantage  may  be  taken 
therefore,  of  the  present  time,  when  the  growths  are 
thin,  to  do  any  sponging  or  cleaning  that  may  be 
necessary.  A  wine-glassful  of  Fir-tree  oil,  in  a 
gallon  of  tepid  soft  water,  makes  an  excellent  wash-1 


ing  solution.  The  leaves  will  need  careful  handling, 
as  the  petioles  are  brittle  and  snap  very  quickly  if 
they  are  twisted.  After  cleaning,  the  growths  must 
be  tied  neatly  back  in  their  places,  taking  care  to 
keep  them  straight  and  unentangled  along  their 
entire  length.  Any  of  the  supporting  strings  that 
have  been  broken,  or  have  become  too  rotten  to 
last  through  the  season,  should  also  be  made  good 
now. — A.  S.  G. 

ORCHID  NOTES* &  GLEANINGS. 


Orchids  at  Norwood  Hall,  Aberdeen.— An 
unusually  large  box  of  Orchids  reached  our  office  the 
other  day  from  Mr.  William  Angus,  The  Gardens, 
Norwood  Hall,  Cults,  Aberdeen.  With  the  previous 
records  we  have  given  from  the  county,  this  con¬ 
signment  serves  to  show  that  the  cultivation  of 
Orchids  in  Aberdeenshire  is  being  very  largely 
extended  compared  with  what  it  used  to  be,  relatively 
a  few  years  ago.  Some  flowers  of  Cattleya  Trianaei, 
cut  from  plants  imported  in  1894,  also  testify  that 
the  collection  at  Norwood  Hall  is  in  an  actively 
growing  condition.  One  of  the  blooms,  especially, 
was  of  enormous  size  for  this  well-known  Cattleya, 
each  petal  being  3I  in.  long  and  close  upon  3  in. 
wide.  A  fine  spike  of  Cymbidium  lowianum,  cut  full 
length,  bore  twenty-one  flowers  with  a  rich  crimson 
blotch  upon  the  lip  ;  it  formed  a  drooping  spray  of 
great  beauty.  A  well-grown  and  vigorous  spike  of 
Phaius  grandifolius  bore  twenty-two  expanded 
flowers  and  a  number  of  buds  on  the  point  of 
expansion.  These  flowers  were  closely  arranged  on 
the  upper  foot  of  the  stem. 

We  were  also  highly  pleased  with  the  several  species 
of  Dendrobiums  sent,  but  particularly  with  D. 
wardianum  Lowii,  cut  stems  of  which,  bearing  their 
flowers,  were  sent  us.  Nine  inches  of  stem  bore 
twelve  or  more  flowers  in  one  case,  and  all  of 
imposing  size,  showing  that  Mr.  Angus  understands 
their  culture.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
variety  know  that  the  flowers  are  characterised  by 
great  size  and  rich  colours.  A  bouquet  of  flowers  of 
D.  findlayanum  was  extremely  charming  and  varied 
in  colour,  for  some  of  the  blooms  had  a  rich  orange 
lip,  while  in  other  cases  the  lip  was  of  a  decided 
greenish-yellow  hue.  There  were  intermediate 
shades,  and  the  largest  flowers  had  the  richest  colour. 
A  bouquet  of  D.  nobile  also  showed  a  considerable 
amount  of  variation  both  in  the  size  and  colour  of 
the  individual  blooms.  Some  of  them  were  strongly 
scented,  but  the  odour  was  peculiar  and  powerful 
though  not  disagreeable  in  any  way.  The  lip  was  of 
great  size  in  some  cases.  The  dwarf-stemmed  D. 
Cassiope  possesses  a  peculiar  charm  for  many  culti¬ 
vators  on  account  of  the  chaste  appearance  of  the 
flowers.  It  is  a  well  known  hybrid. 

A  large  bunch  of  sprays  of  a  variety  of  Coelogyne 
cristata  also  reminds  us  that  this  useful  and  popular 
Orchid  is  now  in  season.  For  cut  flowers  they  are 
invaluable,  though  they  do  not  possess  the  bright  and 
attractive  colours  of  the  Dendrobiums.  A  fine  bloom 
of  Laelia  superbiens  also  accompanied  the  above  and 
better-known  kinds.  The  lip  of  this  Laelia  is 
beautifully  lined  with  purple  internally  and  bears  a 
prominent  boss  of  nine  lamellae  or  plates  on  the 
centre.  Cypripedium  bellatulum  added  its  quota  to 
the  rest.  Mr.  Angus  says  that  all  of  the  above  are 
flowering  profusely  at  present  at  Norwood  Hall ;  and 
we  congratulate  him  upon  his  success  with  this 
important  and  popular  family  in  the  climate  of 
Aberdeenshire. 

Orchids  from  Perth. — A  correspondent  from 
this  neighbourhood  sends  us  a  box  of  Orchids  for 
our  opinion  of  them.  His  houses  are  very  gay  at 
present,  and  amongst  others  are  some  well-coloured 
varieties  of  Phalaenopsis  schilleriana,  flowering  for 
the  first  time.  Two  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
Rossii  majus  were  very  fine  but  we  were  most 
satisfied  with  the  beautiful  O.  R.  m.  rubescens 
bearing  three  large  rosy  flowers  on  a  scape.  O. 
maculatum  donnianum  was  also  very  richly  coloured. 
O.  nebulosum  served  to  add  variety  to  the  others. 
A  spray  of  Coelogyne  cristata  maxima  indicated  good 
cultivation  judging  from  the  size  of  the  flowers. 
Dendrobium  wardianum  and  D.  nobile  were  brightly 
coloured  and  of  good  substance  though  moderate  in 
size.  The  bright  cinnabar  flowers  of  Laelia 
cinnabarina  harpophylla  made  a  beautiful  and 
striking  contrast  with  the  other  subjects  sent. 
Orchid  houses  can  never  be  dull  while  brightened  up 
with  plenty  of  such  subjects  as  the  above  mentioned. 
Our  correspondent  must  be  well  favoured  in  the 
matter  of  light. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Pruning. 

The  Peach. — Although  the  Peach  belongs  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  better  class  of  fruits,  yet  it  is 
amenable  to  cultivation  in  the  open  air,  as  well  as  to 
under-glass  treatment,  providing  that  a  warm 
sheltered  position  and  a  sunny  aspect  are  given  it. 
In  a  fairly  sunny  season  some  really  fine  fruit  can  be 
obtained  from  trees  out  of  doors,  and  when  the 
autumn  is  fine,  and  favourable  to  the  thorough  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  wood,  the  trees  will  stand  anything  like 
an  ordinary  winter  very  well.  In  many  gardens,  at 
least  in  the  more  southern  counties,  this  is  taken 
advantage  of,  and  walls  having  a  southern,  south¬ 
western,  or  western  aspect,  are  utilised  for  the 
accommodation  of  this  delicious  stone  fruit. 

Where  the  mean  temperature  of  February  is  a 
little  over  40°  Fahr.,  and  that  of  March  about  440, 
the  trees  will  be  in  flower  during  the  last  week  in 
March  if  grown  against  a  south  wall.  Hence  any 
knife  dressing  that  is  necessary  must  be  seen  to  with¬ 
out  delay,  so  that  the  trees  may  be  put  ship-shape 
before  the  swelling  of  the  buds  indicates  that  growth 
for  the  season  is  beginning. 

Fan-shaped  trees. — For  covering  any  ordinary 
wall  this  is  the  very  best  system  of  training.  Fan 
trees  are  very  easy  to  manage  ;  they  present  a  very 
neat  appearance  when  nicely  tied  or  nailed,  they 
cover  a  wall  much  more  quickly  than  other  more 
elaborately  trained  trees,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
allow  of  deficiencies  caused  by  the  dying  off  or 
cutting  away  of  branches  being  made  good  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

The  Peach  bears  its  fruits  upon  wood  formed 
during  the  previous  season.  Many  branches  also 
bear  short  spurs,  carrying  blossom  buds  chiefly. 
The  aim,  therefore,  in  pruning  is,  first  of  all,  to 
secure  a  regular  succession  of  young  fertile  shoots 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  tree.  Old  wood 
that  has  already  played  its  part  must  be  cut  out  to 
make  room  for  the  younger  material.  It  will  be  seen 
that  all  wood  that  is  more  than  one  year  old  thus 
bears  younger  shoots  that  may  become  fruit  bearers. 
Enough  of  main  branches,  and  of  others  which  are 
subsidiary  to  them,  must  be  left  to  insure  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  young  wood  that  is  to  bear  the  fruit. 
Generally  speaking,  each  bearing  shoot  should  carry 
a  smaller  succession  growth  near  its  base. 

Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity 
of  careful  disbudding  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
Most  of  the  shoots  produce  ten  times  as  many 
growths  as  there  is  room  for,  and  the  greater  part  ot 
these  must  be  removed.  But  as  it  is  of  the  winter 
pruning  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal,  we  can  only 
briefly  refer  to  the  summer  dressing,  and  point  out 
how  much  the  one  depends  upon  the  other. 
Supposing  a  number  of  young  growths  to  have  been 
carefully  tied  or  nailed  in  during  the  summer  and  to 
have  matured  themselves  well,  the  winter  pruning 
will  not  be  a  very  lengthy  or  arduous  task.  Large 
branches  which  are  but  sparsely  furnished  with 
young  growths  must  be  cut  clean  out  to  make  room 
for  others.  Shoots  which  have  borne  fruit  during 
the  previous  season  may  also  be  removed,  except 
where  they  are  required  to  carry  the  succession 
growths,  or  where  they  are  the  leaders  of  main 
branches.  Then  again  it  may  well  happen  that  too 
much  young  wood  was  laid  in  during  the  last  summer. 
This  is  an  error  which  professional  gardeners  are  apt 
to  fall  into,  so  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  amateurs 
should  trip  sometimes.  A  certain  thinning  out  of 
these  may  also  take  place  if  necessary. 

The  shortening  of  the  bearing  shoots  will  also  need 
attention,  in  order  that  besides  bearing  fruits  they 
may  produce  succession  shoots  in  their  turn.  The 
length  to  which  the  bearing  shoots  of  the  coming 
season  must  be  shortened  will  depend  upon  their 
vigour  and  also  upon  the  position  of  the  wood  buds. 
It  is  very  necessary  that  whenever  a  shoot  is  cut  back 
in  this  way  that  a  wood  bud — i.e.,  a  bud  enclosing  a 
growing  point  bearing  ordinary  foliage — should  be 
immediately  belcw  the  cut.  If  such  a  bud  is  not  so 
situated,  the  shoot  will  die  back  to  the  nearest  one, 
and  thus  dead  snags  of  various  sizes  will  mar  the 
appearance  of  the  tree 

It  will  readily  be  gathered  from  these  remarks  that 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  wielder  of  the  knife 
should  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  wood 
buds  and  flower  buds.  The  following  hints  may 
therefore  be  of  some  service,  although  it  is  rather 
difficult  in  a  written  description  to  settle  the  matter 
beyond  doubt.  The  two  kinds  of  buds  differ  chiefly 


in  the  point  of  shape.  The  wood  buds  are  conical, 
with  a  rather  acute  point,  and  are  not  nearly  so 
thick  and  plump  as  the  flower  buds,  which  are  at  first 
ovate  in  shape,  becoming  nearly  globose  early  in  the 
spring.  Both  are  covered  with  brown  over-lapping 
scales,  although  those  surrounding  the  embryo  flower 
soon  expand  and  display  their  downy  integuments. 

To  briefly  recapitulate  the  chief  items  in  the  prun¬ 
ing  of  the  Peach  :  first,  the  intended  bearing  shoot 
must  be  shortened  at  the  winter  pruning  ;  second, 
shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  must  be  removed,  except 
where  they  form  the  leaders  of  main  branches ; 
third,  a  succession  shoot  should  be  trained  in  summer, 
choosing  one  that  originates  as  close  to  the  base  of 
the  bearing  shoot  of  the  current  year  as  possible. 

Cordon  training  is  a  favourite  method  with  some 
cultivators  for  covering  high  walls  quickly.  A  number 
of  trees  may  be  planted  close  together  and  their 
central  axes  trained  at  an  angle  of  about  6o°  to  the 
ground  line.  The  winter  pruning  these  need  is 
reduced  still  further  than  it  is  in  the  fan  trees,  pro¬ 
viding  they  have  been  properly  attended  to  for 
pinching  and  stopping  during  the  summer.  The 
shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  may  be  cut  out  soon 
after  the  latter  has  been  gathered,  and  the  new  wood 
neatly  trained  in  their  place.  Now,  the  stronger 
shoots  must  be  cut  back  to  a  wood  bud. 

Nectarine. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  Nectarine  is  not  grown 
so  extensively  out  of  doors  as  the  Peach,  although 
under  glass  it  receives  its  full  share  of  attention. 
Amateurs  who  possess  trees  on  walls  out  of  doors 
may  treat  them  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Peach,  as  both  need  the  same  kind 
of  treatment. — Rex. 

- - — 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“  Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Replies. — There  are  several  ways  of  making  up  the 
stages  in  a  greenhouse,  T.  R.,  each  of  which 
possesses  its  own  special  advantages.  The  one  most 
commonly  seen,  perhaps,  is  composed  solely  of 
wood,  a  number  of  strips  about  a  couple  of  inches 
in  width  being  nailed  on  to  supports.  Spaces  of 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  are  left  between 
each  lath.  This  is  a  very  neat  and  inexpensive 
staging,  but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  not 
so  good  for  the  plants  during  the  summer  months,  as 
they  dry  up  very  quickly.  Another  method  is  to  lay 
slates  upon  iron  supports,  and  cover  them  over  with 
a  layer  of  sifted  gravel  or  breeze.  These  form 
excellent  materials  for  standing  the  plants  on,  and 
during  the  hot,  dry  days  of  summer  will  assist  in 
keeping  the  house  cool  and  moist  if  damped 
occasionally  by  means  of  the  watering  can. 

All  greenhouses,  W.  Farrar,  should  be  fitted  with 
both  top  and  bottom  ventilators — in  fact  no  properly- 
constructed  house  is  without  them.  The  lower 
ventilators  admit  the  fresh  air,  which,  in  a  warm 
house,  is  usually  heated  slightly  by  passage  over  the 
pipes,  whilst  the  top  lights  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
bad  air,  in  which  function  they  are  materially 
assisted  by  the  laps  of  the  glass. 

X.  Y .  writes  to  say  that  he  has  left  the  lower 
ventilating  boxes  in  his  greenhouse  partly  open  all 
night  nearly  all  the  winter,  and  asks  if  he  has  been 
wrong  in  so  doing.  He  says  his  plants  are  all 
looking  well.  This  is  a  case  where  results  have 
apparently  justified  the  treatment,  but  it  is  a  rather 
risky  method  to  pursue  nevertheless,  X.  Y.  But 
perhaps  you  are  in  direct  communication  with  the 
weather  office,  and  thus  have  known  beforehand 
what  kind  of  weather  to  expect.  Ordinary  mortals, 
like  ourselves,  we  should  advise  to  shut  their  green¬ 
houses  up  the  last  thing  at  night  in  mild  weather, 
and  open  them  again  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
in  case  of  the  outside  temperature  falling  a  few 
degrees  below  freezing  point. 

R.  Symes  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  necessary  to  prune 
Lapagerias  each  year;  and,  if  so,  when,  and  how? 
Certainly  some  amount  of  pruning  is  necessary  each 
year,  unless  you  want  your  plants  to  become  thickets 
of  growth,  and  are  not  particularly  interested 
whether  they  flower  or  not.  With  regard  to  time, 
there's  no  time  like  the  present,  and  you  should  delay 
no  longer  in  setting  to  work,  as  the  young  shoots  are 
even  now  showing  themselves.  These  are  very 
tender,  and  will  not  stand  much  knocking  about,  for, 


if  the  points  are  bruised  they  invariably  die  off.  In 
pruning  you  may  cut  out  the  growths  that  have 
flowered  except  where  they  are  needed  to  carry  fresh 
shoots,  also  the  weak  and  spindly  growths.  It  does 
not  matter  if  the  plants  look  rather  thin ;  in  fact  it 
will  be  all  the  better,  as  the  young  shoots  will  have 
a  chance  to  develop. 

M.  T.  intends  planting  Lapagerias  and  asks  for 
the  best  sorts  to  plant.  L.  rosea,  L.  r.  superba,  and 
L.  r.  alba  magnifica  are  all  good.  The  red  and  the 
white  forms  should  always  be  grown  side  by  side  if 
space  will  allow,  as  the  one  forms  such  a  beautiful 
contrast  to  the  other.  The  size  and  substance  of  the 
flowers  vary  considerably  on  different  plants.  It  is 
important  to  obtain  a  good  variety,  and  thus  young 
plants  produced  from  layers  taken  off  older  ones 
exhibiting  the  required  size  and  substance  of  flower 
should  always  be  chosen  in  preference  to  those  whose 
parentage  is  not  known. 

It  is  quite  a  common  trick  not  only  of  Phoenix 
rupicola,  but  of  many  other  Palms  besides, 
friend  A.M.,  to  raise  themselves  half  way  out 
of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  so  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  thicker  roots  are  exposed.  This  is 
caused  by  the  formation  of  a  thick  mass  of 
smaller  roots  which  have  accumulated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  through  inability  to  follow  their  natural 
inclinations  and  strike  deeper.  Some  cultivators  use 
a  differently-shaped  pot  for  Palms  to  what  they  do 
for  other  plants — one  that  is  much  deeper  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  diameter  than  the  ones  usually  seen. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  your  plant  a  shift 
into  a  larger  pot,  as  it  is  exceedingly  ^barbarous 
treatment,  and  one  often  fraught  with  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  plant  itself,  to  tear  away  a  large 
portion  of  its  roots. 

In  a  cool  house,  R.  A.,  you  may  grow  such  Palms 
as  Chamaerops  humilis  and  C.  macrocarpa  all 
through  the  year.  During  the  summer  months, 
Phoenix  rupicola,  P.  sylvestris,  Howea  australis,' H. 
belmoreana,  Livistona  chinensis,  better  known 
perhaps  as  Latania  borbonica,  and  Curculigo 
recurvata  will  do  very  well,  but  these  need  a  rather 
higher  temperature  to  keep  in  good  health  and 
condition  through  the  winter  months  than  that  of 
a  cool  house. 

Never  trust  to  popular  names,  Ducie,  for  they  are 
very  misleading  in  the  majority  of  cases  and  very 
decidedly  so  in  the  one  you  mention.  Aspidistras, 
although  they  are  commonly  called  "Parlour  Palms,’1 
are  not  Palms  at  all.  They  belong  to  the  great 
natural  order,  Liliaceae.  Certainly  they  flower,  but 
the  flowers  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  the 
plants  are  of  a  considerable  age.  They  are  also 
somewhat  inconspicuous,  and  are  produced  close  to 
the  ground  close  to  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalk  or 
petiole,  so  that  it  is  very  likely  that  you  have  un¬ 
wittingly  missed  them. 


Herniaria  glabra. — I  had  some  of  this  pretty  dwarf 
green  plant  put  out  in  a  bed  in  my  small  flower 
garden  last  summer.  It  was  not  lifted  in  the  autumn, 
and  is  now  (in  the  middle  of  February)  as  green  as 
ever.  Is  this  due  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter  (we 
have  only  had  50  of  frost  here)  or  is  the  plant  quite 
hardy  ? — Cloncaird. 

The  plant  in  question  is  hardy  enough  and  will 
thus  pass  through  ordinary  winters  unhurt.  No 
doubt  as  you  suggest,  the  exceptionally  mild  winter 
has  something  to  do  with  your  plants  looking  so 
wonderfully  fresh  and  green. 


A  young  Peach  tree,  Royal  George,  planted  indoors 
last  September,  refuses  to  open  its  flower  buds.  It 
was  carefully  lifted  before  it  lost  its  leaves  and  in  due 
time  shed  its  leaves  naturally.  The  growth  is  push¬ 
ing  but  the  flower  buds  make  no  progress  whatever. 
Can  any  reader  explain  ?  According  to  the  state  of 
the  wood  growth  in  the  natural  order  of  things  fruit 
should  be  set  and  swelling. — A.P. 

Propagating  Double  Primulas. — I  have  two  or  three 
plants  of  double  white  Primulas  in  my  greenhouse, 
and  I  have  quite  fallen  in  love  with  them,  they  flower 
so  freely  and  are  so  easy  to  manage.  I  should  like 
to  have  a  nice  batch  next  year.  Will  you  kindly  give 
me  directions  for  getting  up  a  stock  through  the 
"  Amateur's  Page." — S.  Martin. 

After  your  plants  have  done  flowering  you  may 
remove  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves  with  a  pair  of 
sharp  scissors,  and  heap  around  the  collars  of  the 
plants  some  nice  light  soil.  A  compost  of  two-thirds 
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of  leaf  soil  and  one  of  loam  with  a  nice  sprinkling  of 
sharp  sand  will  answer  admirably.  If  you  have  a 
supply  of  sphagnum  moss  on  hand,  this  may  be 
chopped  up,  damped  slightly  if  it  is  at  all  dry,  and 
mixed  with  sand.  This  may  also  be  used  for  placing 
round  the  old  plants  ;  indeed,  some  growers  prefer  it 
to  the  compost  of  leaf  soil,  etc.,  as  they  are  of 
opinion  that  roots  are  more  quickly  formed  when 
sphagnum  is  used.  After  packing  up  is  finished  the 
old  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  warm  pit  if  you  have 
one.  The  layers  or  cuttings  will  root  in  a  cool  house, 
but,  of  course,  not  so  quickly  as  they  would  in 
a  warmer  one.  When  sufficient  roots  are  made  they 
may  be  split  up,  and  each  of  the  offsets  or  divisions 
potted  up  singly  into  large  6o-sized  pots.  If  your 
plants  are  of  a  fair  size  you  may  obtain  five  or  six 
strong  young  pieces  from  each  of  them  that  will 
flower  well  next  autumn  and  winter. 


MESSRS.  SANKEY  &  SON. 

The  late  Mr.  Richard  Sankey  commenced  making 
flower  pots  at  Bulwell,  Nottingham,  in  the  year 
1850,  and  at  that  time  the  daily  production  was 
2,000  pots.  Year  by  year  the  business  has  increased, 
until  at  the  present  time  the  daily  output  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Richard  Sankey  &  Son,  Limited,  is 
60,000  pots.  Having  worked  up  all  the  claj  at  the 
old  works  in  1892,  they  bought  forty  acres  of  the 
finest  clay  suitable  for  pot-making,  spending 
£20,000  in  land  and  plant.  The  new  buildings  and 


mum  pots,  Orchid  pots  and  pans,  Rhubarb,  Sea- 
kale,  and  vine  pots,  all  of  which  have  their  uses  and 
recommendations,  as  is  well  known  to  every  gardener 
who  has  employed  them,  and  such  men  are  numerous 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Sankey’s 
New  Pot  contains  a  reservoir  of  water  at  the  bottom 
and  a  loose  bottom  over  the  water.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  effect  a  saving  in  watering  in  the  case  of 
plants  requiring  a  deal  of  moisture  and  a  constant 
supply.  Sankey's  rustic  horticultural  pottery  includes 
baskets,  vases,  and  other  structures  of  every  conceiv¬ 
able  description  for  standing  about  greenhouses, 
ferneries,  for  suspension,  etc.,  with  plants  in  them. 
Window  boxes,  edging  tiles,  and  wall  tiles  with 
pockets  in  them  for  the  cultivation  of  suitable 
subjects  for  hiding  unsightly  walls,  are  a  few  of  the 
many  useful  and  ornamental  articles  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Bulwell  Potteries. 

- ■  — 

STORING  OF  APPLES. 

The  keeping  of  Apples  in  a  fresh  and  plump  condi¬ 
tion  till  spring,  or  rather,  I  might  say,  the  inability 
to  keep  them  till  then,  has  puzzled  more  than  one 
amateur  as  M.,  Carlisle  (p.  368)— aye,  and  gardeners 
too.  The  method  adopted  here  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  readers,  perhaps.  When  taking  charge  of 
this  garden  I  found  a  building  attached  to  the  north 
end  of  another  larger  one,  and  which  had  been  used, 
and  probably  built  for,  an  outside  larder, _having  very 
thick  walls  and  rather  lofty.  With  a  few  shillings - 


seen  good  fruits  taken  out  in  July  after  eight  or  nine 
months'  storage.  I  do  not  recommend  this  method, 
but  mention  this  to  show  that  any  structure,  frost 
proof  and  free  from  climatic  influences  and  fluctua¬ 
tion,  is  suitable,  if  clean  and  sweet,  for  the  storage  of 
Apples. — A  .P. 

[The  specimens  of  Golden  Noble,  Wellington  and 
Cockle  Pippin  Apples  accompanying  the  above  notes 
were  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  both  as  far 
as  flavour  and  appearance  were  concerned.  Indeed, 
we  could  not  expect  to  see  the  varieties  named  in 
better  condition  during  November  than  those  which 
reached  us  last  week.  They  were  neither  dried  up 
nor  in  a  spongy  state,  but  were  good  enough  to  hold 
their  own  against  foreign  competition.  The  point  at 
issue,  however,  is  that  our  correspondent  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  keeping  his  Apples  under 
what  to  some  might  seem  adverse  circumstances  and 
unsuitable  appliances. — Ed.] 

- -*■> - 

THE  ENGLISH  SHOW  TULIP. 

The  extraordinarily  mild  season  has  caused  the 
Tulips  to  present  themselves  above  ground  unusually 
early  ;  they  were  visible  in  my  beds  by  the  middle 
of  last  month,  and  the  situation  here  is  not  the 
the  earliest  in  the  Midlands.  I  have  numbers  three 
inches  high,  and  if  there  is^no  severe  check  by  frost, 
the  bloom  will  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  be 
in  perfection  during  the  third  week  in  May.  Such 
being  the  case,  there  will  be  every  probability  of  a 


The  Bulwell  Potteries. 


plant  cover  more  than  two  acres,  and  are  sys¬ 
tematically  arranged,  with  sub-division  of  labour.  A 
railway  siding  runs  right  into  the  works  and  orders 
can  be  despatched  at  an  hour’s  notice,  as  there  are 
always  3,000,000  pots  in  stock.  The  goods  made  by 
this  firm  have  gained  a  universal  reputation  and 
are  being  constantly  sent  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

They  are  favourably  situated  near  the  coal-fields, 
which  is  of  great  importance,  considering  that  they 
consume  seventy  tons  per  week,  and  therefore  have 
very  little  to  pay  upon  it  for  carriage.  Their  loDg 
experience  in  mixing  and  blending  the  clays, 
together  with  the  proficiency  they  have  obtained  in 
burning,  enables  them  to  turn  out  goods  that  are 
very  superior  for  lightness,  strength,  colour,  and 
porosity. 

The  late  Mr.  Richard  Sankey,  the  senior  partner 
of  the  firm,  died  on  March  10th,  1895;  the  business 
is  now  successfully  carried  on  by  his  three  sons,  Mr. 
Ernest  Sankey,  the  eldest  son,  being  chairman  of  the 
directors. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Sankey,  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
extent  and  general  aspect  of  the  Bulwell  Potteries, 
well  known  to  a  large  section  of  the  gardening 
public  for  many  years  past,  and  likely  to  become 
more  and  more  so  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
specialities  of  the  firm  are  both  numerous  and 
varied,  including  the  useful  Long  Toms,  Chrysanthe* 


worth  of  wood  we  constructed  shelves  about  3  ft. 
wide,  and  when  gathering  time  arrives  the  fruit  to 
be  stored  is  carefully  sorted  (it  is  utterly  useless  to 
store  unsound  or  bruised  fruit)  and  laid  on  the  shelves 
previously  covered  with  two  layers  of  clean  news¬ 
paper.  Ventilation  is  afforded  by  means  of  an  aper¬ 
ture  at  one  end  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  about 
3  ft.  square,  and  a  small  window  at  the  opposite  end. 
Till  gathering  and  storing  is  completed,  and  for  two 
or  three  weeks  after,  these  are  left  open.  After  this 
time  a  shutter  constructed  to  cover  the  zinc  window 
is  fitted  up  and  the  other  window  closed,  and  I  find 
no  artificial  heating  is  necessary  unless  the  outside 
thermometer  tells  of  20°  of  frost,  as  was  the  case  last 
year.  I  should  have  said  that  when  I  close  the 
room  I  cover  the  fruit  with  another  layer  of  clean 
newspaper,  and  under  this  treatment  I  find  the  fruit 
keeps  very  well. 

I  send  samples  of  Golden  Noble,  Wellington  and 
Cockle  Pippin ;  of  course  they  are  good  keeping 
varieties,  but  others  keep  equally  well  with  me.  I 
believe  it  matters  not  how  primitive  the  structure  is, 
so  long  as  the  essential  conditions  are  obtained— that 
is,  an  equable  temperature,  free  from  outside  fluctu¬ 
ation  of  weather  and  from  any  drying  influences. 
The  average  temperature  of  my  room  is  40°  to  450. 

I  call  to  mind  another  structure  I  have  seeD,  and 
which  was  very  primitive,  being  built  of  stone  at  the 
back  of  a  high  south  wall.  Into  this  shed  I  have 
seen  Apples  laid  in  heaps  on  clean  straw,  and  have 


grand  display  appearing  at  the  great  Temple  Show, 
London,  on  May  19th,  20th,  21st. 

The  date  of  this  show  should  suit  the  southern 
growers  to  the  very  letter,  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be 
hoped  that  every  effort  on  their  part  will  be  made  to 
fill  up  the  space  which  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  able  to  allot  to  this  most  charming 
class  of  florists'  flowers. 

The  southern  atmosphere  is  most  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  English  Show  Tulip,  much 
more  so  than  that  of  the  north  j^nd  it  is,  therefore, 
advisable  for  the  leviathan  growers  of  the  latter  to 
feel  that  it  is  not  an  absolute  certainty  that  the 
"Blue  Ribbon  ”  of  1896  will  be  flyitog  on  the  tents 
of  Llandudno  and  these  of  the  Middleton  district ! 
It  has  always  been  recognised  that  the  congenial  air 
of  the  =outh  is  more  beneficial  to  the  general  growth 
of  the  Tulip  than  that  of  the  North,  and,  now  that  the 
southern  growers  possess  most  of  the  choicest 
varieties  in  cultivation,  there  should  be  little  to 
prevent  them  occupying  a  very  prominent  position 
at  the  ensuing  Temple  exhibition. — James  Thurstan, 
The  Green,  Cannock. 

- •*> - 

SCILLY  DAFFODILS. 

But  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  perseverance,  the 
numerous  experiments,  and  the  investment  of  cash 
entailed  years  ago  to  bring  the  Scilly  flowers  to  the 
perfection  of  the  present  day,  the  enjoyment  of  which 
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is  now  that  of  the  public.  The  Narcissi,  for  which 
the  Scilly  Islands  have  become  famous,  lend  them¬ 
selves  easily  to  decorative  purposes,  especially  for 
the  beautifying  cf  the  table.  Their  long  stems,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  richly-coloured  blooms,  which  hang 
gracefully,  adapt  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  glass 
centre  pieces.  The  pleasing  effect  produced  by 
Soleil  d’Or,  with  its  cap  of  deep  orange  and  its 
golden  petals,  showing  up  against  dark  green 
foliage,  has  made  the  flower  a  general  favourite. 
One  bloom  of  the  famous  Scilly  White,  with  a 
little  Maidenhair  Fern,  makes  a  neat  and  pretty 
buttonhole,  while,  in  the  making  of  wreaths  and 
bouquets,  this  flower  is  in  great  demand,  being  pre¬ 
ferred  in  many  cases  to  the  Paper  White,  which 
the  French  send  to  our  markets  in  great  quantities. 
As  a  favourite  flower  for  Easter  decorations 
Narcissus  poeticus  ornatus  takes  the  palm.  Its 
fine  white  petals  and  delicate  centre  especially 
recommend  it  at  that  festive  season.  The  length  of 
time  that  the  Narcissi  will  keep  fresh  in  water  is 
astonishing ;  this  and  their  opportune  growth 
make  them  doubly  welcome  to  all  lovers  of  nature. — 
Our  Western  Correspondent. 

- -4- - 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  at  Anderton's 
Hotel,  on  Monday  last,  about  one  hundred  members 
attending. 

Mr  Richard  Ballantine  (a  Vice-President)  most 
ably  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Chairman. 

The  lengthy  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
by”  the  Hon.  Secretary,  as  was  also  the  following 
report  from  the  committee. 

Report  of  the  Committee,  1895. 

On  no  previous  occasion  have  your  committee  made 
their  annual  report  with  greater  satisfaction  than  at 
the  close  of  the  present  financial  year.  An  almost 
unprecedented  growth  of  membership  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  and  the  holding  of  four  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  highest  merit,  have  crowned  the  labours 
of  your  executive,  and  they  bear  striking  testimony 
to  the  world-wide  popularity  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
and  the  close  hold  the  Society  has  upon  the  devotees 
of  the  ”  Golden  Flower.”  During  the  year  ending 
December  31st,  thirteen  fellows  and  149  ordinary 
members  have  been  elected,  and  ten  societies 
admitted  to  affiliation.  The  number  of  members 
retiring  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  smaller  than 
usual. 

In  reference  to  the  exhibitions,  your  committee 
greatly  desire  to  see  a  larger  representation  of  the 
early-flowering  varieties  at  the  September  show,  as 
many  new  forms  have  been  added  to  the  section 
during  the  past  few  years.  As  in  1894,  the  October 
exhibition  was  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Aquarium  being  full  of  attractive 
features.  The  November  fete  was  on  a  very  large 
scale,  the  ground  floor  and  two  spacious  galleries 
scarcely  sufficing  to  accommodate  the  numerous 
exhibits ;  the  weather  being  happily  most  favourable, 
your  committee  were  gratified  to  notice  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  societies  than  usual  contending  for  the 
Challenge  Trophy.  The  late  exhibition  in  December 
brought  a  charming  display,  and  the  high  quality 
seen  in  the  exhibits  called  forth  universal  praise. 
Both  the  October  and  the  December  shows  are 
undoubtedly  growing  in  extent,  quality,  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness. 

Your  committee  have  amended  their  regulation  as 
to  the  size  of  boards  for  Japanese  blooms,  and  for  the 
future  in  all  classes  in  which  this  type  is  shown,  the 
boards  must  be  of  the  sizes  set  forth  in  the  special 
regulations  for  exhibitors. 

The  Floral  Committee  held  ten  meetings  during 
the  past  year,  and  they  were  the  means  of  bringing 
together  an  enormous  number  of  novelties,  the  com¬ 
mittee  being  frequently  set  a  very  onerous  task  in 
having  to  inspect  so  many  claimants  to  favour. 
Though  great  care  is  exercised  in  making  awards  to 
novelties,  the  general  high  excellence  of  the  numerous 
new  introductions  necessitates  the  granting  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Certificates  of  Merit.  The 
Floral  Committee  have  had  under  consideration 
their  rules  of  procedure,  and  have  amended  them  in 
several  important  particulars  ;  one  of  these  requiring 
that  for  the  future  three  blooms  of  a  variety  must  be 
shown  to  obtain  a  Certificate  of  Merit,  though  com¬ 
mendations  will  be  awarded  to  two  blooms  only, 
provided  the  variety  possesses  sufficient  merit, 


Iu  the  present  year  the  Society  attains  to  the 
fiftieth  year  of  its  existence,  having  been  originally 
known  as  the  “  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum 
Society”;  and  since  1846  it  has  experienced  an 
active  and  unbroken  career,  and  at  all  times  been  a 
powerful  influence  in  promoting  a  world-wide 
culture  and  exhibition  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
Your  committee  have  therefore  made  arrangements 
to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  society  in  a  fitting 
manner  in  November  next  ;  the  carrying  out  of  the 
same  being  entrusted  to  a  special  sub-committee. 
The  Catalogue  Revision  Committee  are  already  at 
work  compiling  a  jubilee  edition  to  date,  for  which  it 
is  confidently  expected  there  will  be  a  large  demand. 

The  jubilee  fund  is  yet  considerably  short  of  the 
sum  required  to  enable  the  celebration  as  originally 
proposed  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  committee  make 
an  earnest  appeal  to  members  to  assist  in  making  the 
jubilee  festival  a  complete  success. 

The  esteemed  President,  Sir  E.  Saunders,  is  most 
heartily  thanked  for  his  continued  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Society,  and  the  committee  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  gift  of  a  valuable  clock  as  a  special  prize  at 
the  November  exhibition.  They  also  thank  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  of  the  Society  who  generously  gave 
special  prizes  at  the  November  exhibition,  all  of 
which  are  greatly  appreciated. 

These  having  been  passed  without  comment,  Mr. 
Dean  read  the  financial  statement,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  summary  : — 

Members1  subscriptions,  £ 261  os.  3d.  :  donations 
and  special  prizes,  £28  ns.  6d. ;  Royal  Aquarium 
Co.,  £282  10s.  ;  affiliated  societies  for  fees,  medals, 
and  certificates,  £167  4s. ;  other  items,  £118  12s  , 
with  £21  7s.  6d.  for  the  jubilee  fund. 

The  expenditure  items  gave  -prizes,  £427  9s.  6d. ; 
medals  and  engraving  for  affiliated  societies, 
£57  18s.  6d.  ;  fees  and  luncheons  to  judges  and 
staff,  /40  ns.  iod  ;  expenses  of  annual  dinner  and 
Floral  Committee,  ^24  18s.  3d. ;  printing  and 
stationery,  ^75  ns.  6d. ;  printing  1894  catalogue, 
^14;  stamps,  £34  15s.  5d.  :  clerical  and  other 
assistance,  with  sundry  expenses,  /114  9s.  3d.  ; 
advertisements,  /18  3s.  ;  and  other  executive 

demands  costing  ^35  10s.  4d.  The  statement  shows 
a  balance  in  hand  of  £65  7s.  8d.  (including  the 
£21  7s.  6d  for  jubilee  fund),  as  against  £29  10s.  2d. 
at  the  beginning  of  1895.  Mr.  Dean  explained  that 
something  like  £60  had  been  paid  for  extraordinary 
work,  so  that  the  finances  of  the  society  were 
exceedingly  satisfactory.  The  reserve  fund  shows  a 
credit  of  ^45  ns.  8d.,  somewhat  less  than  last  year, 
owing  to  the  publication  of  the  Year  Book.  The 
jubilee  fund  was  progressing  fairly  well,  about  £435 
(including  an  extra  £75  from  the  Royal  Aquarium 
Co.),  having  already  been  promised.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  jubilee  celebration  was  £1,200,  and  an 
urgent  appeal  was  made  to  members,  and  through 
them  to  others  for  further  support.  The  members 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  their  secretary’s  masterly 
handling  of  the  accounts  that  no  single  question 
relating  thereto  was  asked,  but  the  whole  of  the 
executive  officers  were  unanimously  re-elected, 
whilst  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  position  of  junior  auditor.  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch  was  enthusiastically  elected  a  vice- 
president,  twelve  new  members  were  admitted,  and 
the  tedious  operation  of  electing  twelve  committee¬ 
men  resulted  in  the  following  verdict: — Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine,  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  Mr.  G. 
Stevens,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  Mr.  W.  Davey,  Mr. 
J.  Wright,  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  and  Mr.  McKerchar, 
Votes  of  thanks  to  the  auditors,  scrutineers,  and 
chairman  concluded  a  meeting  which  must  have 
been  very  satisfactory  to  the  officers. 


TULIPS  AND  HYACINTHS. 

The  question  is  often  asked — "  What  shall  I  do  with 
my  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  after  they  have  done 
flowering.”  Very  many,  owing  to  the  cheap  rate  at 
which  these  may  be  purchased,  take  no  trouble  with 
them  beyond  consigning  them  more  or  less  carefully 
to  the  rubbish  heap.  At  the  same  time,  numbers  of 
people  who  like  to  make  the  most  of  everything, 
choose  to  preserve  them  :  and  for  their  benefit  a  few 
simple  hints  may  not  be  out  of  place.  To  begin,  we 
remark  that  both  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  seed  very 
freely,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  and  as  this  is  very  exhaust¬ 
ing  to  the  bulbs,  the  flower  stems  should  be  cut  off 
as  soon  as  the  last  flowers  have  faded  away.  This 


leaves  nothing  more  for  the  bulb  to  do  than 
strengthen  itself  for  the  ensuing  season.  Pay  every 
attention  to  the  foliage  to  preserve  it  uninjured,  till 
by  the  decay  of  the  leaf  points,  it  is  plainly  shown 
that  they  are  naturally  going  to  rest  ;  then  take  them 
up  before  the  leaves  are  quite  decayed,  for,  if  left  in 
after  this  period,  the  young  offsets  will  be  drawing 
nourishment  from  the  parent  bulbs  and  weakening 
them. 

When  taken  up,  the  bulbs  should  be  removed  to  a 
dry,  airy  shed,  screened  from  the  sun,  and  any  soil 
adhering  to  them  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time. 
As  the  leaves  decay  remove  them  and  place  the 
bulbs  on  a  dry  airy  shelf,  turning  them  over 
occasionally  ;  rub  off  the  dry  mould,  and  by  a  gentle 
side  pressure  with  the  hand  on  the  bulbs,  any  loose 
portions  of  the  bulb  covering  will  be  removed. 
They  will  then  form  a  bright,  clean-looking  sample 
by  the  end  of  August,  when,  if  any  portions  of  the 
last  year’s  fibres  remain,  they  may  be  taken  off. 
Any  unsound  specimens  should  be  thrown  aside. — 
W.  B.  G. 

- .1- - 

CARNATIONS. 

In  this  article  I  give  a  selection  of  the  best  sorts  for 
a  border.  As  the  number  of  varieties  catalogued  for 
1896  will  nearly  reach  1,000,  it  must  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  for  beginners  to  select  the  most 
suitable  sorts.  There  are  many  sorts  with  first-rate 
flowers  which  are  quite  worthless  as  border  plants 
because  they  are  so  shy  growers.  A  good  border 
Carnation  ought  to  have  the  following  qualities, 
namely,  plenty  of  good  flowers  that  do  not  burst  the 
calyx,  borne  on  good  stiff  stems  and  with  plenty  of 
strong  grass.  In  the  following  selection  I  have  only 
given  the  names  of  such  sorts  as  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

The  best  white  is  still  Mrs.  Muir  ;  a  large  bed  of 
it  in  full  flower  is  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten- 
Duchess  of  Fife  completely  captivates  the  ladies  with 
its  pretty  sweet  pink  blooms.  Very  fine  is  Germania, 
with  its  golden-yellow  flowers.  Ketton  Rose  has 
well-formed  deep  rose  blooms.  A  fine  scarlet  is 
Marnie  Murray,  which  is  also  a  first-rate  flower. 
Valkyrie  is  quite  a  novelty  ;  its  satin-pink  flowers  are 
very  attractive.  Very  bright  rose  is  Midas  and  a  very 
sturdy  grower.  A  fine  new  sort  is  Huntsman,  which 
is  an  ideal  border  Carnation,  as  it  grows  18  in.  high, 
and  carries  twenty  to  thirty  bright  scarlet  flowers. 
Mrs.  Lang  has  large  well-formed  salmon  flowers.  A 
fine,  strong  growing,  blush  sort  is  Cedric.  Athene  is  a 
fine  purple  ;  and  a  good  bright  crimson  is  Crimson 
Perle.—  J.  J.,  B. 

- -4- - 

ON  KEEPING  APPLES. 

I  have  never  experienced,  until  this  winter,  much 
difficulty  in  keeping  Apples.  My  fruit  room  being  a 
cool  one  I  generally  place  some  clean  straw  on  the 
shelves,  arranging  the  fruit  on  the  top  thereof,  and 
when  frost  has  been  severe  covering  them  up  with 
old  newspapers.  To  refer  to  a  few  of  those  that 
have  kept  badly,  I  may  mention  Blenheim  Orange, 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  and  the  Old  Wellington,  sometimes  called 
Dumelow's  Seedling.  I  noticed  when  storing  them 
little  black  specks  on  the  fruit,  and  I  observe  that 
the  part  affected  with  these  particular  spots  was 
where  decomposition  afterwards  set  in.  Do  you 
think,  Mr.  Editor,  this  was  the  work  of  some  fungus  ? 
or  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  to  which  I  now  call 
your  attention  ?  Any  information  will  be  very 
useful,  for  unfortunately  others  have  complained  of 
the  same  trouble. — J.  Addison. 

[In  all  probability  the  black  spots  were  caused  by 
the  fungus  CDdosporium  dendriticum,  which  causes 
mischief  more  or  less  extensively  according  to  the 
stage  of  growth  at  which  the  fruits  get  first  attacked  ; 
if  in  the  young  stage,  the  fruits  are  unable  to  swell 
afterwards,  owing  to  the  injury  to  the  skin,  so  that 
cracking  ensues.  In  your  case  the  fungus  must  have 
continued  to  grow  after  the  storing  of  the  fruits, 
owing  largely  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  other  conditions  favourable 
to  the  fungus.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  sort  out 
all  spotted  fruits  in  the  autumn,  and  store  them  for 
more  immediate  use  away  from  contact  with  the 
sound  ones.  It  might  be  worth  while  spraying  the 
trees  in  summer  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  for  the 
making  of  which  see  last  week's  11  Questions  and 
Answers”  in  The  Gardening  World.—Ed,] 
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GLASGOW  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  supper  of  this  young  and  promis¬ 
ing  society  took  place  on  the  21st  inst.  in  White's 
Restaurant,  Gordon  Street,  Glasgow,  when  a  large 
and  representative  attendance  of  members  and 
friends  sat  down  to  supper  under  the  presidency  of 
D.  Dewar,  Esq.,  president  of  the  society  and 
curator  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens.  After  a 
well-purveyed  repast,  the  toast  list  was  entered  upon, 
the  toasts  of  “The  Queen, ”  "The  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Royal  Family,”  being 
given  by  the  chairman,  both  of  which  were 
enthusiastically  pledged,  and  vocally  supplemented. 
Mr.  Hugh  McCulloch  proposed  the  toast  of  “  Her 
Majesty's  Forces”  in  a  few  excellent  sentences,  and 
on  announcing  that  he  was  himself  the  possessor  of 
Her  Majesty’s  long  service  medal,  the  remark 
evoked  much  cheering.  Captain  Coats,  secretary  of 
the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society  responded  in  a  few  well-chosen  sentences. 
Mr.  J.  Cairns,  Jun.,  of  Messrs.  Austin  &  M’Aslan, 
proposed  the  “  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town 
Council  ”  of  the  city,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Corporation  in  recognising  the  society’s 
efforts,  and  acknowledged  the  assistance  they  had 
received  and  were  likely  to  receive  this  year.  Mr. 
H.  McCulloch,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council,  responded  to  the  toast,  as  one  who  had 
large  interest  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  city, 
and  he,  by  reason  of  his  having  several  Corporation 
contracts,  knew  a  good  deal  of  the  working  of  the 
Corporation,  and  expressed  the  sentiment  of  thanks 
to  the  toast  in  a  suitable  speech. 

"  Kindred  Societies  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  A. 
Cunningham,  joint  secretary  of  Messrs.  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Wyllie,  and  his  remarks  were  in  excellent 
taste  in  expressing  the  pleasure  which  the  Glasgow 
Chrysanthemum  Society  had  in  having  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  societies  present,  and  the  feeling  which 
bis  society  had  towards  all  others  constituted  with 
similar  objects.  Captain  Coats,  as  representing  the 
above-named  society,  responded  in  fitting  terms. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Howard  in  a  courteous  speech  proposed 
the  toast  of  “  The  Directors,”  to  which  Mr.  T.  Dale 
made  an  excellent  reply,  acknowledging  the  support 
they  had  received  from  members  and  outsiders 
generally.  "The  Patrons  and  Exhibitors”  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  D. 
Buchanan  in  a  few  humorous  sentences.  Mr. 
Williamson  proposed  "  The  Ladies,”  and  referred  to 
the  great  interest  which  they  always  evinced  in 
matters  horticultural,  and  their  understanding,  taste 
and  judgment  upon  such,  as  compared  to  those  of 
the  male  sex.  He  made  one  or  two  excellent  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  the  toast  was  fittingly  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Ruth.  Mr.  W.  Austin  gave  the  toast  of  “  The 
Chairman,”  in  which  he  passed  a  high  compliment 
to  his  skill  as  a  horticulturist,  and  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  duties  of  the 
chair  that  evening,  to  which  Mr.  Dewar  fittingly 
replied.  Messrs.  J.  Cairns,  Jun.,  and  T.  Dale,  “  The 
Croupiers,"  were  toasted  on  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Tom  Wyllie,  joint  secretary  of  the  society. 

The  toast  of  the  evening,  "  The  Glasgow  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society,”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  James 
Robertson,  who  in  the  course  of  his  speech  spoke  of 
the  excellent  work  the  society  was  doing  in  promul¬ 
gating  the  department  of  horticulture  for  which  the 
society  was  principally  instituted,  as  its  name 
implies.  He  referred  to  the  great  success  which 
had  attended  the  society  in  the  short  period  of  its 
existence,  the  excellent  displays  they  had  made,  and 
their  prospects  in  future  years,  assuming  that  the 
same  energy  dominated  the  excellent  officials,  who 
had  conceived  the  need  for  such  a  society  in  the  city. 
He  also  counselled  the  society  to  go  on  in  the  good 
work  of  horticultural  education  which  lay  before 
them,  and  in  several  further  sentences,  from  his 
personal  experience,  emphasized  the  conspicuous 
ability  which  the  officials  and  committee  had  shown 
during  the  short  period  of  their  existence,  and  pre¬ 
dicted  for  the  society,  in  years  hence,  a  standing  of 
considerable  value,  a  sentiment  which  all  present  by 
their  applause  heartily  endorsed.  Mr.  Robertson 
suggested  that  it  should  have  been  more  fitting  that 
someone  who  better  understood  the  technical  and 
practical  side  of  the  objects  and  work  of  the  society 
should  have  been  called  upon  to  speak  on  what  was 
virtually  the  toast  of  the  evening,  but  he  was 
fortunate  in  having  so  excellent  a  representative  to 


return  thanks  for  the  toast  as  happened  to  be  the 
case  in  the  person  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Dewar. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
on  Mr.  Dewar  rising  to  reply  he  was  received  with 
much  applause.  Mr.  Dewar  thanked  the  company 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  had  received 
the  remarks  of  his  friend  Mr.  Robertson,  and  craved 
the  indulgence  of  his  hearers  that  he  might  give 
them  a  resume  of  the  history  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
from  the  earliest  known  period.  This  he  did  in 
graphic  style,  and  great  interest  was  evinced  in  the 
course  of  the  short  lecture,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
which  he  delivered.  The  chairman,  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the 
society,  and  all  horticulture  in  Glasgow  and  the 
West  generally,  was  cordially  applauded  on  resum¬ 
ing  his  seat.  During  the  evening,  songs  and  instru¬ 
mental  music  were  contributed  in  capital  style  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Howard  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Mr.  James 
Robertson,  Mr.  J.  Cairns,  Jun.,  Mr.  Hugh  McCulloch, 
Mr.  Williamson,  Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  Henderson,  and 
others,  a  pianoforte  solo  and  two  readings  being  not 
the  least  interesting  of  the  proceedings.  The 
gathering  broke  up  after  heartily  singing  “  Auld 
Lang  Syne.” 

- - 

Hardening  JJiscellany. 


RHODODENDRON  GRANDE. 

Some  large  plants  of  this  fine  Himalayan  Rhododen¬ 
dron  are  at  the  time  of  writing  just  commencing  to 
open  their  flowers  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 
They,  the  flowers,  are  fully  2  in.  in  diameter, 
about  the  same  in  depth,  and  are  produced  in  large 
imposing  trusses  that  stand  well  above  the  leaves. 
In  colour  they  are  usually  of  a  pinkish-white, 
although  they  may  vary  somewhat  in  this  respect, 
for  of  the  two  plants  at  Kew  the  flowers  of  the  one 
are  several  shades  lighter  than  those  of  the  other. 
The  segments  of  the  corolla  limb  are  short.  The 
leaves  are  large,  obovate-oblong  in  shape,  bright 
green  in  colour  upon  the  upper,  and  silvery-white 
upon  the  lower  surface.  The  petioles  are  stout  and 
fleshy  and  of  considerable  length.  In  its  native 
country,  Sikkim,  the  plant  attains  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  tree,  being  some  30  ft.  in  height.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  only  suitable  for  growing  in  lofty  and  com¬ 
modious  glasshouses  here,  but  when  properly 
accommodated  it  is  truly  a  regal  member  of  a 
showy  genus. 

SEAKALE  ROOTS  DISEASED. 

Some  roots  of  the  ordinary  form  of  Seakale,  and  also 
of  the  variety  Lily  White,  lin  a  diseased  condition 
were  sent  us  by  a  correspondent  enquiring  what  was 
the  matter  with  them.  Microscopical  examination 
showed  many  black  or  dark  patches  filled  with  the 
spores  of  a  fungus  having  the  appearance  of  those  in 
in  the  root  of  a  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower  club-rooted, 
and  suffering  from  Anbury  or  Plasmodiophora 
Brassicae.  Lily  White  had  suffered  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  ordinary  Seakale,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  its  less  vigorous  constitution.  To  get  rid 
of  this  malady,  healthy  portions  only  should  be  saved 
or  a  fresh  stock  obtained  to  make  fresh  plantations. 
Seeds  might  even  make  the  plan  more  certain. 
Deep  trenching  and  good  cultivation  generally 
would  act  as  a  preventive.  Fresh  ground,  on 
which  neither  Seakale  nor  any  of  the  Cabbage  tribe 
has  been  grown  for  two  or  three  years,  should  be 
selected  as  the  site  of  fresh  plantations  ;  and  such 
might  prove  more  effective  in  preventing  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  disease  than  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
plans.  We  have  seen  the  beneficial  effect  of  it,  and 
also  of  good  cultivation  upon  the  Cabbage  tribe. 

PITCAIRNIA  CORALLINA. 

A  magnificient  specimen  of  this  little-known  plant 
is  now  rejoicing  in  full  beauty  in  the  Victoria  house 
at  Kew,  and  is  most  decidedly  one  of  the  features  of 
the  establishment  at  present.  The  leaves,  which  are 
lanceolate  in  shape,  are  about  4  ft.  in  length  and 
some  5  in.  across  at  the  widest  part.  As  the  plant  is 
stemless  the  inflorescence  appears  close  down  to  the 
soil,  taking  the  form  of  a  dense,  many-flowered  de¬ 
flected  raceme.  The  flowers  are  not,  as  one  would 
expect  from  the  specific  name,  of  the  true  coral  tint, 
but  are  of  a  rich  crimson-scarlet,  with  peduncles 
usually  of  the  same  hue,  occasionally  a  few  shades 
lighter.  The  corolla  lobes  are  charmingly  bordered 


with  silver.  When  producing  its  flowers  the  plant 
needs  plenty  of  water,  and  at  Kew  it  is  now  stand¬ 
ing  2  in.  or  3  in.  deep  in  the  tank,  in  which,  during 
the  summer  months,  the  huge  leaves  and  monstrous 
flowers  of  the  Victoria  regia  disport  themselves. 
Pitcairnia  corallina  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  and 
was  brought  from  thence  about  the  year  1874. 

IRIS  STYL.OSA. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  apparent 
delicacy  characterising  the  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
little  Iris,  we  can  scarce  help  wondering  at  the 
bravery  of  the  plant  expanding  them  out  of  doors  in 
time  to  greet  the  opening  year.  True  it  needs  a 
slightly  sheltered  position  in  order  to  enable  it  to  do 
this,  and  thus  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  for  it  that  it 
is  absolutely  hariy  ;  still,  any  flower  that  deigns  to 
make  our  acquaintance  amid  the  cheerless  environ¬ 
ment  of  winter’s  dark  days  is  of  value,  more 
especially  when  it  possesses  such  a  bright  face  as 
Iris  stylosa.  The  flowers,  although  solitary,  are 
freely  produced,  the  standards  being  bright  lilac  in 
colour,  whilst  the  falls  are  heavily  suffused  with  the 
same  hue,  but  shade  nearly  to  white  at  the  throat. 
The  plant  is  dwarf  in  habit  and  stemless,  and  the 
leaves,  which  are  arranged  in  a  distichous  manner, 
are  linear  and  sub-erect.  I.  stylosa  hails  from 
Algeria.  Its  true  name  would,  however,  appear  to  be 
I.  unguicularis.  Some  strong  tufts  of  it  have  been 
rejoicing  of  late  in  the  border  in  front  of  the  T  range 
at  Kew. 


BEGONIA  MANICATA  AUREA  MACULATA 
This  well-marked  variety  would  seem,  judging  from 
the  specimens  now  commencing  to  flower  in  the 
Begonia  house  at  Kew,  to  differ  from  the  type  in 
very  little  more  than  the  variegation  of  the  leaves. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  the  same,  and  the  latter 
are  produced  at  about  the  same  time  of  the  year. 
The  leaves,  if  anything,  are  larger  and  more  succulent 
tha'n  those  of  the  type,  and  are  beautifully  maculated 
with  light  yellow.  The  variety  appears  to  possess 
the  same  robust  constitution  as  the  species  from 
which  it  sprung, 'and  doubtless,  like  it,  entertains  the 
same  marked  dislike  to  that  abominable  mixture 
known  as  a  London  fog. 

VRIESIA  SU  RINGARIANA. 

This  is  a  hybrid  between  Vriesia  Warmingii  crossed 
with  V.  psittacina  brachystachys.  The  leaves  are 
produced  in  a  neat  tuft,  above  which  the  flower  stem 
rises  to  a  height  of  22  in.  or  thereby.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  in  a  two-ranked 
spike.  The  large  boat-shaped  bracts  are  bright  red 
or  scarlet  and  very  conspicuous.  The  tubular 
flowers  are  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  bracts, 
yellow,  and  the  three  inner  segments  or  petals  are 
tipped  with  green.  The  bracts  retain  their  beauty 
long  after  the  flowers  have  faded.  A  coloured  illus¬ 
tration  of  it  is  given  in  the  last  issue  of  Tijdsclirift 
voor  Tuinbouw.pl.  4. 

ENCEPHALARTOS  HILDEBRAN  DTII . 

A  fine  healthy  specimen  of  this  well-known  Cycad 
is,  at  the  time  of  writing,  an  object  of  considerable 
interest  in  the  southern  wing  of  the  Palm  House  at 
Kew.  It  is  carrying  a  large  female  cone,  which 
measures  some  17  in.  in  length  from  its  apex  to  the 
base  of  its  supporting  stalk,  and  nearly  6  in.  in  width. 
In  colour,  it  is  a  bright  orange.  The  pinnae  of  the 
fronds,  like  most  of  those  of  the  members  of  the 
genus  Encephalartos,  are  armed  with  strong  and 
sharp  spines  that  are  not  slow  in  resenting  any 
incautious  handling.  The  petioles  are  usually  densely 
covered  at  their  bases  with  short,  fine  hairs.  Whilst 
Cycads  are  among  the  most  notable  of  our  stove 
plants  they  fruit  seldom  enough  to  render  them 
objects  of  special  interest  when  they  do,  for,  besides 
the  ornamental  character  of  the  cone,  there  is  always 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  that  the  strain 
of  fruiting  will  have  upon  the  plant.  Where  the 
latter  is  strong  and  vigorous  it  seems  to  exercise  not 
the  slightest  prejudicial  effect,  but  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  plant  is  weakly,  the  strain  may  possibly 
prove  fatal  and  will,  at  least,  be  sure  to  give  it  a 
severe  shaking. 

Naw  Homes  In  the  “Sunshine  State"  of  America. — 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years’  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities  ;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address—  Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.Wt 
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THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PLANTS  FOR 
HOME  DECORATIONS  AND 
EXHIBITION.* 

In  the  various  important  qualifications  expected  from 
a  gardener  the  art  of  arrangement  would  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable,  not  only  in  the  arrangement  of 
plants,  but  also  in  the  harmonious  arrangement  of 
colours.  It  may  be  a  more  important  qualification 
to  be  able  to  grow  plants  well,  for  without  that 
ability,  which  is  very  often  tried  to  the  utmost  by 
having  unsatisfactory  or  little  convenience  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  work,  he  cannot  succeed.  Very 
often  the  grower  deserves  great  credit  for  work  done 
under  most  adverse  circumstances.  Not  to  put  my 
case  too  strongly.  I  will  say  that,  next  to  being  able 
to  grow  plants  well,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  arrange 
them  effectively  so  that  the  beauty  of  the  plants  and 
their  harmonious  arrangement  of  colour  may  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  that 
the  arrangement  is  of  little  importance  when  the 
plants  are  well-grown.  It  is,  therefore,  on  this 
interesting  point  I  wish  to  ask  your  attention  this 
evening,  to  see  whether,  by  what  I  haveto  say  on  the 
subject  and  what  you  will  say  in  your  discussion 
thereafter,  whether  we  cannot  add  a  little  to  our 
knowledge  and  all  be  gainers  from  the  different 
opinions  expressed. 

Home  Decorations. 

The  first  impression  I  had  of  the  arrangement  of 
plants  is  that  of  a  sloping  bank,  with  the  top  of  all 
the  plants  as  near  the  one  line  as  possible  ;  no 
attention  was  paid  to  harmony  of  colour  or  natural 
arrangement.  The  tallest  plants  were  placed  at  the 
back  and  gradually  sloped  to  the  front.  The  more 
plants  that  could  be  crowded  into  the  space  at 
disposal  the  better  was  the  effect  considered.  Let 
me  ask  if  there  is  not  much  of  this  same  kind  of 
arrangement  carried  out  at  the  present  time  among 
gardeners  ?  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  Another  system  which  was  carried 
out  to  a  great  extent  was  one  which  I  am  pleased  to 
see  is  now  giving  way  to  a  more  natural  style.  I 
refer  to  the  practice  of  gardeners  growing  a  few 
plants  of  one  species  and  continuing  them  as  far 
through  the  season  as  they  possibly  can.  The  only 
excuse  I  can  find  for  such  a  custom  would  be  in 
favour  of  those  plants  that  come  into  flower,  or  are 
useful  foliage  plants  for  decorative  purposes,  during 
the  winter  months.  I  would  have  quantities  of  one 
thing  coming  into  flower  at  once,  rather  than  spread 
that  quantity  almost  throughout  the  year,  when  we 
have  not  sufficient  plants  in  bloom  at  one  time  to 
make  a  striking  effect.  Happily  we  are  getting  away 
from — although  slowly — the  dotting  system  that 
used  to  be  so  prevalent  some  years  ago.  In  proof 
of  this  statement  I  have  only  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  flowers  in  use  for  table  decoration,  where  we 
now  have  only  one  or  two  species  of  flowers  used  in 
the  arrangement  at  one  time.  Where  in  former  years 
we  found  the  “  dotting  ”  or  mixed  system  in  general 
use,  with  the  former  we  have  a  change  of  colour 
and  of  flowers  every  time  fresh  flowers  are  required 
for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table  or 
drawing-room,  which,  I  think,  would  make  the  use 
of  flowers  for  such  work  more  interesting,  and  draw 
the  attention  of  those  who  did  not  take  so  great  an 
interest  in  them  before,  as  well  as  make  them 
wonder  at  the  many  varied  and  pleasing  effects  that 
are  to  be  made  by  the  colour  arrangement  of  flowers 
and  foliage  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
mixed  system  we  find  that  much  the  same  colours 
must  prevail  every  time  fresh  flowers  are  supplied, 
consequently  less  interest  is  taken  in  the  system. 

Now  if  the  massing  system  of  arrangement  with 
cut  flowers  can  be  shown  to  be  both  more  pleasing 
and  interesting,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying 
that  a  more  natural  or  massing  system  may  be 
applied  to  our  plants.  It  is  to  our  own  interest,  as 
well  as  credit,  that  we  should  make  the  best  use  we 
can  of  the  plants  after  they  are  grown  to  decorative 
size.  We  have  for  a  long  time  adopted  the  plan  of 
growing  our  young  plants  in  batches — i  e.,  we  keep 
all  the  young  plants  of  one  species  as  far  as  possible 
together.  By  this  means  we  are  better  able  to 
supply  each  group  with  that  special  treatment  which 
we  find  beneficial,  and  in  following  such  a  plan  I 
think  we  are  right,  and  that  system  should  still  be 
continued.  It  is  from  this  point  I  wish  to  draw  your 
special  attention,  and  consider  whether,  from  the  time 

’A  paper  read  by  Mr.  A.  Wright  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chiswick 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  on  February 
6th. 


the  plants  we  have  grown  on  become  of  decorative 
value,  that  we  make  the  best  possible  use  of  them. 
In  my  estimation  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in 
our  greenhouses  and  conservatories  is  as  a  rule 
lacking  in  natural  arrangement.  This,  I  think,  may 
be  accounted  for,  by  the  necessarily  artificial  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  of  those  houses ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  find  the  gardener,  in  too  many  cases, 
keeps  to  the  artificial  lines  already  laid  down.  This 
is  a  mistake,  and  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  the  idea, 
that  because  the  house  is  arranged  in  straight  lines, 
or  symmetrical  in  outline,  that  our  plants  must 
follow  the  same  arrangement,  the  sooner  will  we  be 
able  to  make  a  more  natural  and  at  the  same  time  a 
more  effective  arrangement  with  the  plants  with 
which  we  fill  the  house.  There  is  no  natural  reason 
that  because  we  have  two  corners  in  the  house  we 
should  have  one  Palm  placed  in  each  corner,  exactly 
alike;  that  should  there  happen  to  be  four  prominent 
points  in  the  house  we  should  have  four  Dracaenas 
placed  there,  or  four  of  any  other  plant,  if  we  are 
to  follow  out  a  natural  arrangement  with  the  plants 
at  our  disposal.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
very  seldom,  if  ever,  that  Nature  places  a  second 
plant  to  correspond  with  one  in  a  conspicuous  posi¬ 
tion.  Let  us  think  of  this,  and  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  the  “pairs”  of  plants  we  see  dotted  throughout 
our  houses  and  grounds  will  disappear,  and  the  effect 
that  we  prided  ourselves  about — because  we  had  two 
specimens  exactly  alike  and  one  was  placed  on  one 
side  and  one  on  the  other  in  a  conspicuous  position — 
will,  after  all,  appear  incongruous  and  not  according 
to  Nature’s  plan. 

To  the  young  members  of  your  association  I  know 
that  such  a  doctrine  as  this  may  not  accord  with 
their  ideas  any  more  than  it  did  with  mine  at  one 
time  ;  but  with  experience  and  time  to  notice  the 
different  effects  produced  by  different  arrangements, 
they  may  after  all,  like  me,  think  that  first  impressions 
are  not  always  the  best.  I  never  expect  to  convert 
the  world  to  my  way  of  thinking,  and  it  is  better  we 
should  not  all  think  alike,  and  better  still  that  we 
should  always  be  open  to  conviction,  ready  to  adopt 
a  better  plan,  or  change  our  ideas  as  soon  as  we  are 
convinced  they  are  not  correct.  The  man  who  can 
keep  an  open  mind  and  profit  by  experience  is  the 
man  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  work  he  has  under¬ 
taken.  I  am  digressing;  let  us  return  to  our  subject. 
If  then  we  have  been  wrong  in  our  system  of  arrang¬ 
ing  our  plants,  that  system  has  been,  and  is  to  a  large 
extent  at  the  present  time,  what  I  call  the  dotting 
system — merely  the  arrangement  of  plants  where  their 
size  would  allow  them  to  be  used,  so  that  they  would 
be  a  little  less  in  height  than  the  plant  behind  them;  or 
because  it  was  a  tall  plant  it  must  go  in  the  back  row, 
the  same  as  a  large  Chrysanthemum  flower  is  placed 
in  the  back  row  on  the  exhibition  board.  We  must 
if  we  desire  to  get  the  best  effect  from  the  material 
at  our  disposal  adopt  some  other  plan  than-  this. 

If  we  are  to  study  Nature’s  plan  and  group  boldly 
we  must  study  to  have  quantities  of  the  same 
plant  in  flower  at  the  same  time,  and  keep  them  in 
large  masses  to  be  effective.  Let  us  adopt  some 
green  graceful  plant  as  a  groundwork  in  which  to 
arrange  our  flowering  plants.  That  selection  would 
depend  upon  whether  our  house  was  a  warm  one,  a 
temperate  house,  or  a  cool  one,  or  to  make  our  work 
more  interesting  still,  we  can  also  arrange  to  have 
large  groups  of  different  foliage  plants,  for  arranging 
wich  the  different  masses  of  flowering  plants. 
To  further  relieve  our  groups,  which  are  now 
composed  of  dwarf  foliage  plants  and  flowering 
plants  arranged  through  them,  or  it  may  be 
dwarf-flowering  plants,  we  can  introduce  tall,  light, 
graceful  plants,  either  flowering  or  foliage ;  but  do  not 
crowd  them,  otherwise  our  desire  for  effect  will  be 
marred.  The  tall  plants  will  represent  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  our  flowering  or  foliage  plantswhich  tower  above 
our  ground  work  will  represent  the  shrubs  we  find 
under  our  forest  trees,  or  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest ;  and  our  groundwork,  the  greensward  between 
the  shrubs  from  which  we  find  all  Nature's  most 
choice  gems  growing.  Such,  briefly,  then,  is  the 
natural  system  we  must  follow  to  obtain  the  best 
effect  from  the  material  at  our  disposal. 

There  are,  however,  many  combinations  of  flower¬ 
ing  and  foliage  plants  which  harmonise  better  than 
others,  and  whenever  we  find  such  a  combination,  a 
note  should  be  taken  of  it  and  kept  in  mind  for 
future  use.  It  is  only  by  the  close  study  of  Nature's 
arrangements  that  we  can  hope  to  excel  in  this 
important  branch  of  our  profession.  Nature 


is  sometimes  more  choice  in  her  arrangements 
than  on  other  occasions  ;  and  those  choice 
bits  we  should  imitate.  We  have  natural  laws 
running  throughout  the  universe  and  if  we 
are  to  be  successful  we  must  follow  them  as 
closely  as  possible  ;  if  we  try  to  run  contrary  to  such 
laws,  we  are  running  against  our  own  judgment ;  for 
after  all  are  we  not  part  and  parcel  of  Nature’s  laws  ? 
It  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  our  grouping  in  large 
effective  masses,  but  we  must  further  try  to  alter 
the  arrangement  in  our  different  houses  as  often  as 
necessary,  so  that  we  may  interest  our  employers  in 
the  work  as  well  as  we  ourselves  are  interested ; 
because,  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  whatever  we 
undertake  it  is  necessary  that  much  careful  thought 
should  brought  to  bear  on  our  work,  both  while  we 
are  at  it  and  in  our  more  leisure  hours.  Those  who 
do  not  do  so  will  soon  find  out  that  someone  is  pass¬ 
ing  them  in  the  race,  and  that  they  are  being  left 
behind  in  the  race  for  position.  Many  happy 
thoughts  will  occur  in  our  spare  moments,  which  can 
be  of  much  use  in  carrj  ing  out  successfully  our  after 
work.  Allow  the  mind  full  scope  to  argue  out  the 
question  from  all  points,  trying  to  decide  which  is 
the  best.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  our 
most  fortunate  undertakings,  our  best  combinations 
have  all  been  carefully  thought  over  and  matured 
long  before  being  carried  into  execution.  After  all 
it  is  a  matter  of  bringing  common  sense,  or  may  Isay 
natural  laws,  to  bear  on  all  our  undertakings,  which 
will  lead  us  to  success.  Therefore  the  less  artificial 
our  thoughts  the  more  likely  are  we  to  follow  our 
natural  arrangements  in  the  grouping  of  plants  and 
colours ;  and  the  more  artificial  our  train  of  thought 
the  more  it  is  likely  to  show  in  our  daily  work.  The 
days  of  artificial  gardening  are  dying  out.  We  do 
not  desire  to  see  clipped  Yews  or  Boxwood  repre¬ 
senting  peacocks  standing  about  our  lawns,  or  a 
group  of  them  representing  a  poultry  yard  in  our 
front  garden.  That  is  one  example  of  artificial  work 
which  we  do  not  require  in  our  pleasure  grounds,  nor 
allow  the  mind  to  dwell  upon,  although  it  may  have 
been  a  most  distressing  moment  in  our  forefathers’ 
minds  when  they  found  that  kind  of  grouping  being 
discontinued  in  the  garden. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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EILEY  DEANE 

By  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths. 

(All  rights  reserved.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

Carlo's  Portrait. — A  Visit  from  Susan. 

A  month  later,  Lord  Bewdley  returning  from  the 
Manor,  where  he  had  been  staying  for  a  few  days, 
was  told  that  Mr.  Graham  had  left  Carlo’s  picture 
during  his  absence,  also  a  note. 

He  went  to  the  library,  where  the  painting  had 
been  placed,  pending  his  orders,  expecting  to  see 
some  very  indifferent  work  ;  there  was  a  good-natured 
smile  on  his  face,  which  turned  to  an  expression 
of  surprise  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  picture. 

“Splendid!”  he  exclaimed.  “No  mean  artist 
indeed ;  it  could  not  have  been  better  if  Carlo  had 
sat  for  it.  He  has  just  got  the  right  expression, 
too  ;  life-like  !  ’’ 

He  opened  the  curate's  note ;  it  was  very  short, 
simply  saying,  he  hoped  the  portrait  would  give 
satisfaction,  and  that  the  artist's  price  was  five 
guineas.  Lord  Bewdley  took  up  a  pen  there  and 
then  and  replied  thus  : — 

"  My  dear  Wilfred, 

“  I  am  delighted  with  Carlo's  portrait ; 
there  is  only  one  thing  I  must  find  fault  with — viz., 
your  artist  evidently  does  not  know  how  to  value 
his  work.  Five  guineas  for  a  picture  like  that  is 
simply  absurd.  I  enclose  cheque  for  fifty.  When 
paying  your  friend,  ask  him  to  call  upon  me  one  day 
this  week — I  am  always  in  after  7  p.m. — as  I  should 
like  to  arrange  with  him  about  painting  my  mother’s 
portrait.  Come  and  dine  with  me  this  evening. 
Till  then,  adieu. — Bewdley.” 

Having  dispatched  his  note,  Lord  Bewdley  turned 
once  again  to  the  picture.  After  studying  it  for 
some  time,  he  caught  sight  of  the  artist’s  initials 
painted  in  the  comer — two  small  letters,  "  E.  D.” 

“  E.  D.,”  he  exclaimed.  "Can  it  be  possible? 
She  was  an  artist — no,  this  was  painted  by  a  man. 
Wilfred  said  it  was  a  man — at  least,  I  fancy  he  did. 

‘  E.  D.,‘  ”  he  repeated.  “  Eiley  Deane  ! — Heigh-ho  ! 
Shall  I  never  get  that  girl  out  of  my  thoughts  ?  Of 
course  it  cannot  be  her  ;  '  E.  D.'  might  stand  for  a 
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great  many  names.  I  will  ask  Wilfred  about  it  when 
he  comes.  I  was  a  fool  to  think  she  loved  me. 
She  must  have  known  what  I  was  going  to  say  that 
evening  in  the  music-room,  and  if  she  had  cared  for 
me  in  the  least  would  have  written  to  Susan,  if  only 
to  send  her  address ;  but  not  a  line  !  Still,  I  wish  I 
could  have  found  her,  if  only  to  satisfy  myself  that 
the  poor  girl  was  not  in  want ;  perhaps  she  is 
half  starved  like  the  poor  wretch  who  has  painted 
this  picture — but  why  do  I  think  about  her!  Heigh- 
ho  ! — here,  Carlo,  old  man  ;  let  us  go  for  a  run  and 
find  an  appetite  for  dinner.” 

The  curate  not  putting  in  an  appearance,  Lord 
Bewdley  dined  alone.  The  cloth  had  been  removed 
and  he  was  smoking  his  evening  cigar  when  the 
butler  entered. 

*•  If  you  please,  my  lord,  there  is  a  young  person  at 
the  door  who  says  as  how  she  wants  to  speak  to  your 
lordship.” 

"  Who  is  it,  Cuthbert  ?  You  know  very  well  that 
I  never  attend  to  business  in  the  evening.” 

“  That's  what  I  told  her,  my  lord  ;  and  I  wouldn’t 
have  troubled  your  lordship ;  but  I  couldn't  do 
nothing  with  this  young  person.  She  spoke  that 
impudent  to  me  as  I  ain’t  accustomed  to  ;  and  when 
I  tried  to  slam  the  door  she  put  herself  between  and 
started  a-screaming.  Shall  I  send  for  a  policeman, 
my  lord  ?  ” 

“  No,  no  !  Tell  the  young  woman,  whoever  she  is, 
that  I  will  see  her  to-morrow  morning.” 

Cuthbert  looked  horrified. 

“  I  assure  your  lordship,  she  ain't  a  fit  young 
person  for  your  lordship  to  speak  to.  She  have 
evidently  been  a-visiting  public-houses,  and  is  a-going 
on  awful  in  the  hall ;  James  is  obliged  to  hold  her 
to  prevent  her  a-coming  up  to  your  lordship.” 

Did  she  not  give  you  her  name,  or  say  what  she 
wanted  ?  ” 

"Well,  my  lord,”  answered  Cuthbert  loftily. 

"  She  said  as  how  her  name  was  Susan  ;  and - ” 

"  Susan  !  ”  cried  his  master,  rising  hastily  from  his 
chair.  “  Show  her  in  at  once.” 

“  But,  my  lord,  the  young  person  is  intoxicated.” 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  however,  intoxi¬ 
cated  or  sober,  show  her  in.  What  are  you  standing 
there  for  ;  do  as  I  bid  you,  man  !  ” 

Cuthbert  slowly  left  the  room,  muttering,  “  Of 
course  your  lordship  can  do  as  you  please.” 

A  few  minutes  later,  down  in  the  servants'  hall,  he 
informed  the  horrified  company  that  Lord  Bewdley 
had  got  a  most  disreputable-looking  young  woman 
in  the  dining-room  ;  adding,  in  a  tone  of  virtuous 
indignation,  that  "  if  his  lordship  were  coming  these 
games,  it  was  high  time  they  all  gave  notice  to  quit !” 

Lord  Bewdley’s  pulse  quickened  considerably 
when  he  heard  Susan’s  name.  What  had  she  come 
for  ?  Had  she  brought  news  at  last  ?  In  a  few 
minutes  the  door  opened  and  Susan  rushed  in  un¬ 
announced — more  like  a  rocket  than  a  well-brought- 
up  housemaid  ! 

"Oh,  my  lord!  I'm  that  out  of  breath!  Oh,  the 
hateful  villain  !  Oh,  my  gracious  !  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

“  Come,  come  Susan,”  said  Lord  Bewdley,  kindly. 
"  Try  to  calm  yourself ;  sit  down  on  this  chair ; 
that’s  right.  Had  I  known  you  were  coming  I 
would  have  given  orders  for  you  to  be  admitted.” 

“  Oh,  the  odious  villain!”  sobbed  Susan.  "To 
dare  to  say  as  I  was  drunk,  too  !  Oh,  I'll  tell  my  Jim, 
I  will !  oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  ” 

"  It  was  wrong  of  Cuthbert  to  insult  you,  Susan  ; 

I  will  speak  to  him  about  it.  Have  you  brought 
me  news  of  Miss  Eiley  ?  ” 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  yes,”  cried  Susan,  smiling  through 
her  tears.  “  That  ugly  vagabond  made  me  forget  all 
about  it ;  but  I  scratched  his  face  and  that's  some 
comfort !  ” 

“  I  will  make  him  apologize,  Susan.  Try  to  forget 
him  for  a  few  minutes  and  tell  me  about  Miss  Eiley. 
Have  you  found  her  ;  where  is  she  ?  ” 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  I've  found  her.  Quite  by  accident 
like — and  not  at  all  where  I  expected  to  find  her.  I 
am  that  glad  !  Ain’t  you,  my  lord  ?  " 

“Yes,  yes,  Susan,  of  course.  But  where  is  Miss 
Deane  ?  Is  she  in  London  ?  ” 

"I’m  a-going  to  tell  you,  my  lord,”  said  Susan. 
"Well,  you  see,  it  was  like  this  here;  yesterday, 

Mrs.  Prigaul  says  to  me - ” 

"  Well,  well,  Susan,”  Lord  Bewdley  interrupted  in 
despair.  “  Never  mind  what  Mrs.  Prigaul  said  ;  tell 
me  about  Miss  Eiley — where  is  she  ?  ” 

“Well,  my  lord,”  said  Susan,  an  injured  look 
upon  her  honest  face;  “  I  was  a-telling  of  you,  only 
your  lordship  will  keep  a-stopping  me  !  ” 

(To  he  continued .) 
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Questions  add  adsujgfs 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  he  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Lycaste  flowers. — W.  Sharpe-.  The  flowers  you 
send  are  not  those  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  nor  any 


variety  of  it,  but  are  those  of  L.  plana  measuresiana, 
or  L.  plana  Measures’  var.  Though  not  the  species 
you  bought  it  for,  you  may  rest  satisfied,  for  it  is 
the  best  variety  of  Lycaste  plana  in  cultivation  as 
far  as  we  know,  and  was  probably  sold  by  mistake. 
Seeing  that  two  pseudo-bulbs  bear  twenty-one 
flowers  with  footstalks  io  in.  to  12  in.  long,  you 
evidently  understand  its  cultivation. 

Dendrobium  infundibulum. — A  Subscriber  :  It 
may  be  grown  with  great  satisfaction  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  or  Cattleya  house.  Some  growers  prefer  the 
Odontoglossum  house.  Consult  the  calendar  given  in 
The  Gardening  World  every  alternate  week,  under 
the  heading  of  "  The  Orchid  Houses,”  for  the  tem¬ 
peratures  at  different  times  of  the  year.  The  plants 
may  be  grown  in  pots  or  Orchid  pans  hung  up  close 
to  the  glass.  The  bottom  of  the  pans  should  be  filled 
with  crocks,  leaving  only  2  in.  for  compost,  which 
should  consist  of  equal  portions  of  sphagnum  and 
fibrous  peat,  with  some  pieces  of  charcoal.  Give 
plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  period.  Your 
other  question  next  week. 

Colours  of  flowers. — Rubens :  The  Violas  and 
Pansies  we  mentioned  were  garden  varieties.  We 
think  it  very  probable  that  you  would  find  something 
very  closely  approaching  madder  in  varieties  of 
Sweet  William  and  Gloxinia.  The  seeds  of  Euony- 
mus  might  be  described  as  orange,  and  the  flowers 
of  Polygonum  Bistorta  as  rosy  purple.  The  names 
we  gave  on  a  former  occasion  were  merely  instances. 
Veronica  caucasica  is  pink,  and  generally  poor  at 
that.  The  colour  of  the  fallow  deer  would  not  find 
many  admirers  of  flowers  so  coloured,  and  we  have 
never  seen  the  colour  amongst  Gloxinias.  You 
would  find  copper-red  in  Mimulus  cupreus,  and 
copper  in  Helleborus  cupreus.  The  other  name  of 
Cydonia  japonica  is  Pyrus  japonica  or  Japan 
Quince.  The  other  queries  next  week. 

Cultivation  of  Reed. — A.  Anderson:  The 
specimen  you  sent  is  the  Egyptian  Paper  Reed 
(Cyperus  Papyrus).  It  requires  stove  treatment 
in  winter,  so  that  450  to  50°  is  hardly  sufficient. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  young  stems 
damping  off  as  they  push  through  the  soil.  The 
best  plan  of  growing  it  is  in  a  pot  or  tub,  plunged  in 
a  tank  where  the  water  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
6o°  or  not  much  below  that  in  winter,  with  a  rise  in 
summer.  By  lifting  the  pot  or  tub  out  of  the  water 
in  winter,  and  keeping  it  somewhat  drier  you  could 
probably  prevent  young  growth  taking  place  till 
spring,  when  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  damp¬ 
ing  off.  The  ground  of  the  bed  where  it  is  growing 
must  be  too  cold,  and,  perhaps,  wet  and  shaded. 

Names  of  Plants. — A.  Anderson:  1,  Davallia 
hirta  cristata;  2,  Polypodium  aureum  ;  3,  Cyperus 
Papyrus. — Wm.  Davey  :  Crinum  asiaticum. — A.T.: 
1,  Eranthis  hyemalis  ;  2,  Luculiagratissima. — A.C.; 
1,  Laelia  anceps  ;  2,  Lycaste  Deppei ;  3,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  nebulosum. — E.  W.  M.:  1,  Euonymus  lati- 
folius-albus ;  2,  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus  ;  3, 
Pelargonium  comptum  ;  5,  not  recognised,  send  when 
in  flower ;  6,  Adiantum  trapeziforme  Sanctae 

Catharinae  ;  7,  Daphne  Mezereum  alba. 

Acorns,  Sweet  Chestnuts,  and  similiar  seeds. 
— How  can  I  store  them  for  one  to  two  years  so  as 
to  be  likely  to  then  grow  when  planted  l— Australian. 

Communications  Received.  —  J.  CameroD. — 
Albert  Porter. — S.  Arthur  Sewell — D.  Houston. — - 
Daniels’  Bros. — Sutton  &  Sons. — Webb  &  Sons. — 
Canned  &  Sons.—"  Natural  Science.” — A.  Findlay. 
Veitch  8c  Sons — J.  Pound,  Junr. — D.  Houston. — J. 
Ring  wood. — R.  B. — Ay  ton  Castle. — Scotia. — F.T. — 
Anxious. — A.  R. — S. — D.  Chisholm. 

- - - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Thos.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. — Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Choice  Hardy 
Perennials ;  also  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Florists 
Flowers,  New  Roses,  &c. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Company,  San  Francisco 
California. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds  aud  Plants. 

Wilh.  Kliem,  Gotha,  Erfurt,  Germany. — 
Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 
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A  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

25/-  BOOK  for  8/- 

NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 


Ogilvie’s  Encyclopaedia 

OF 

USEFUL  INFORMATION 

and  WORLD’S  ATLAS. 


No  Single  Book  ever  before  contained  such  a  Wealth 
of  Knowledge. 

A  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 
IN  ITSELF. 

A  universal  assistant  and  treasure-house  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  the  house¬ 
hold  to  the  manufactory.  In  short,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  about  everything,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
e  veryone  in  all  walks  of  life  ;  the  contents  being  so 
se  arated,  indexed,  and  arranged  that  they  can  be 
turned  to  at  once.  It  is 


THE'  RTTQT  /  BOOK  OF  ) 
inn.  i  |  INFORMATION  f 

Size  of  Encyclopaedia  :  9  by  nj  inches. 


EVER 
ISSUED. 
656  Pages. 


The  articles  are  written  by  men  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  subjects  treated,  are  short  and 
concise,  but  contain  full  information  up  to  date.  It 
is  to  be  consulted  on  every  subject  that  arises  in 
everyday  life,  by  old  and  young  alike.  It  contains  a 
complete  Illustrated  Atlas  of  the  World,  embellished 
with 

MANY  MAGNIFICENTLY  ENGRAVED 
COLOURED  MAPS, 

and  a  description  of  every  country  under  the  sun, 
besides  much  other  matter  relative  to  the  Home,  the 
Farm,  the  Factory,  a  Dictionary  of  Statistics — many 
Useful  Tables,  Poetical  Selections,  Synonyms, 
Famous  Bridges  and  Ships,  How  to  Calculate,  How 
to  Cook,  How  to  Get  Rich,  How  to  Cure  all  Diseases, 
How  to  Succeed  in  Business,  Table  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  TOPICS  OF 
GREAT  VALUE  TO  EVERY  PERSON 
who  desires  to  be  up  to  the  times.  To  see  the  Book 
is  to  want  it.  To  Members  of  Mutual  Improvement 
Societies  it  will  prove  of  inestimable  value. 

IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  COMPETITION 
it  is  imperative  that  a  Gardener  should  be  a  well- 
informed  individual.  Here  is  an  Encyclopaedia 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

do  you  wish  to  be  successful  ?  Then  remember  that 
to  possess  knowledge  is  the  surest  way  to  achieve 
success. 


It  is  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  Cloth,  with 
beautifully  designed  Gilt  Side-stamp  and  Red 
Edges,  making  at  once  the  most  handsome  and  dur¬ 
able  as  well  as  the  most  useful  BOOK  EVER  MADE 
or  sold  for  25s. 


By  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Publishers  of 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Useful  Information  and  Atlas 
of  the  World,”  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Public 
a  Magnificent  25s.  Volume  for  16  of  the  coupons, 
which  will  appear  weekly,  together  with  6d.  each, 
accepted  in  Weekly  Instalments,  or  the  Coupons 
may  be  held  until  the  whole  period  has  elapsed  and 
brought  or  sent  to  the  Office  with  8s.,  and  6d.  for 
postage  on  book. 


COUPON. 


OGILVIE’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD'S  ATLAS, 
Price  25s. 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d>.  WITH  EACH. 
Name _ _ _ _ _ 

A  ddress - 


Postal  Orders  or  £d.  stamps  may  be  sent. 


A  SPECIMEN  COPY 

can  be  seen,  and  COUPONS  AND  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  MAY  BE  LEFT  at  the  Office  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

COPIES  OF  THIS  BOOK  CANNOT  BE 
BOUGHT.  They  can  be  obtained  only  by  using 
these  Coupons. 
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SPRING  CAMPAIGN. 

ATTACK  ON  THE  PROVINCES. 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  WEST.  IN  EVERY  PART  OF  ENGLAND. 


The  rapid  strides  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  horticultural  pursuits,  and  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  Greenhouses  (by  which  alone  success  in  the  perfection  of  floral  beauty  can  be  maintained 
has  induced  Messrs.  W-  COOPER,  Ltd-,  PIONEERS  OF  CHSAP  GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE 
MILLION,  to  extend  their  operations  in  a  way  that  will  tend  to  encourage  and  further  develop  the  art 

of  floriculture  in  every  oart  of  England.  The  following  advantageous  terms  are  offered  for  One 
Month  only:— 

1.— All  orders  to  be  sent  in  before  March  14th,  after  which  date  no  order  will  be  booked  below  list  prices. 

•2. — A  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  to  accompany  all  orders,  the  balance  to  be  paid  to  our  foreman  in  charge  of  job  upon  completing  erection,  and  price  to  be  strictly  Net. 

3.  — All  houses  will  be  complete  as  mentiened  below,  and  painted  two  coats  of  good  oil  colour  at  our  works,  and  delivered  free  of  any  charge  to  your  nearest  station,  erected  and 

glazed  complete.  .  . 

4.  — Customers  to  advise  us  immediately  upon  arrival  of  goods  at  their  station  by  telegram,  and  to  cart  same,  at  their  own  expense,  from  station  on  to  site,  ready  for  erection 

within  24  hours  after  arrival. 

5. — Customers  to  have  all  ground  cleared  and  level  for  our  men  to  erect. 

6.  — Our  men  erect  and  glaze  house  complete  and  ready  for  use,  free  of  any  charge  outside  prime  cost  of  house. 

7.  — We  do  not  bind  ourselves  to  erect  on  any  particular  date,  which  must  be  left  entirely  to  us  ;  but  shall  not  exceed  one  month  after  date  of  arrival. 

S. — We  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  refuse  any  order  or  orders  that  may  be  sentin  upon  these  terms. 

N.B. — Prices  quoted  for  HeatiDg  Apparatus  are  only  bn  condition  that  we  supply  thehouse  as  well;  on  no  account  could  we  deliver  and  fix  Heating  Apparatus  at  these  prices  with¬ 
out  order  for  house,  although  we  are  prepared  to  fix  houses'without  heating  apparatus. 


Amateur  Span-roof  Greenhouse. 

TENANT’S  FIXTURE. 


This  Greenhouse  is  made  especially  for  Amateurs  at  a 
nominal  figure,  thereby  coming  within  the  x-each  of  those 
who  require  a  strong  'out  not  expensive  structure,  and 
being  constructed  in  complete  sections. 

The  framework  Is  substantially  constructed  of  red  deal, 
tbe  lower  part  being  filled  in  with  good,  sound,  well- 
seasoned,  tongued,  and  grooved  matchboards.  The  House 
is  fitted  with  door,  complete  with  rim  lock  and  brass 
furniture,  painted  two  coats  of  good  oil  colour,  supplied 
with  all  necessary  ironwork  and  stages  for  each  side,  and 


good  16-oz.  English  cut  glass  throughout.  Carefully 
packed  and  delivered  carriage  paid  to  nearest  station, 
and  ei-ected  complete,  at  the  following  respective  prices: — 


To  Erected 


LODg. 

Wide. 

High. 

Eaves. 

Complete. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft.  in. 

ft. 

in. 

£  s.  d 

7 

5 

7  0 

4 

0  ... 

8 

5 

7  0 

4 

0  ... 

9 

6 

7  3 

4 

0  ... 

...  5  10  q 

10 

T 

7  6 

4 

6  ... 

12 

8 

8  0 

5 

0  ... 

...  8  0  q 

15 

10 

8  6 

5 

0  ... 

...  12  0  0 

20 

10 

9  0 

5 

6  ... 

...  16  0 

25 

10 

9  0 

5 

6  ... 

...  21  0  y 

50 

10 

9  0 

5 

6  ... 

...  10  0 

100 

10 

9  0 

5 

6  ... 

-  70  0  “ 

THE  AMATEUR  FORCING-HOUSE. 

TENANT’S  FIXTURE— SPAN-ROOF. 


These  Houses  are  offered  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate,  and  should  be  readily  approved 
by  both  amateur  and  professional  gardeners,  as  brickwork,  which  is  very  expensive  to 
a  small  house,  is  entirely  disi  ensed  with.  ,  , 

The  utility-  of  such  a  house  for  forcing  or  cultivating  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  Melons,  &c„ 
will  be  perceived  at  a  glance ;  it  being  a  structure  constantly  m  request  but  almost 

hitherto  unknown  ^  ,  ,  . 

SPECIFIC  ATION. — Framework  substantially  constructed  ol  red  deal  ;  the  whole  ot 
sides  and  2  ft  6  in.  of  ends,  boarded  with  well-seasoned  tongued  and  grooved  match¬ 
boards  Half  glass  door,  complete  with  rim  lock  and  brass  fittings  in  one  end,  glass  16  oz. 
throughout,  English  cut  Ventilators  supplied  according  to  size  of  house,  and  stays 
necessary  for  opening  same  ;  stages  for  plants  each  side  of  house.  All  woodwork  painted 

.  »  i  _ ■  -  i.  _ j  .-u  _  ^  nfiivo'conn  vol  i7  no  /ilroil  a  ti rl  £»1  i  worod  P q  Tl’ io  OP 


prices : — 
Length, 
ft. 

7 

8 
9 

10 
12 


Width. 

ft. 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Height, 
ft  in. 
7  0 
7  0 
7  3 

7  6 

8  0 


Erected  compl. 
£  s.  d. 

4  0  0 

4  10  0 

5  0  0 

6  5  0 

7  10  0 


SPAN-ROOF  VILLA  CONSERVATORY. 

This  House  is  adaptable  for  the  lawn 
of  a  villa  residence,  being  well  and  sub¬ 
stantially  built,  constructed  of  the  best 
materials,  aud  artistically  finished  with 
diagonal  panels.  The  framework  is 
composed  of  2  in.  bv  3i  in.  red  deal,  the 
lower  part  doubly  lined  with  tongued 
and  grooved  matchboards,  the  roof 
properly  fitted  with  sashes,  which 
facilitates  fixing  or  removing  of  same 
without  disturbing  glass. 

The  House  is  fitted  with  a  half-glass 
door,  complete  with  rim  lock,  brass 
fitting-,  and  key,  and  is  supplied  with 
lattice  staging  for  each  side,  footpath 
the  entire  length  of  house;  gutters, 
down  pipes,  top  and  side  ventilators, 
according  to  size?  and  necessary  iron¬ 
work  for  opening  same. 

All  woodwork  painted  two  coats  of  good  oil  paint,  glass  cut  to  sizes,  and  all  parts 
securely  packed  and  delivered  carriage  paid  to  nearest  station,  aud  erected  complete,  at 
the  following  respective  prices 


glazed’complete, 

at  the  following  respective 

Long. 

Wide.  High. 

To  eaves. 

Erctd.  compl. 

Long. 

Wide.  High. 

To  eaves.  Erctd.  compl. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft,  in. 

ft.  in. 

£  s.  d. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in.  £  s.  d. 

Length. 

Width.  Height. 

Erected  compl. 

7 

5 

7  0 

4  0 

...  6  0  0 

15 

8 

8  6 

5  6  ...  15  10  0 

ft. 

ft. 

ft.  in. 

£  s.  d. 

8 

5 

7  0 

4  0 

...  7  10  0 

20 

9 

9  0 

6  0  ...  22  0  0 

15 

10 

8  6 

...  11  0  0 

9 

6 

7  0 

4  ti 

...  9  0  0 

25 

9 

9  0 

6  0  ...  28  0  0 

20 

10 

9  0 

...  14  10  0 

10 

7 

7  6 

5  0 

...  10  0  0 

50 

9 

9  0 

6  0  ...  55  0  0 

25 

10 

9  0 

...  19  0  0 

10 

8 

7  6 

5  0 

...  11  O'  0 

100 

9 

9  0 

6  0  ...  90  0  0 

50 

10 

9  0 

...  36  0  0 

12 

8 

8  0 

5  6 

...  12  0  0 

100 

10 

9  0 

...  65  0  0 

“INVINCIBLE  ”  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

MOST  EFFICIENT  AND  CHEAPEST  IN  EXISTENCE. 

TENANT’S  FIXTURE. 

Requires  no  sunk  stokehole  and  no  brick  setting.  Will  last  all  night  without  attention.  Will 
burn  house  cinders,  therefore  costs  next  to  nothing  for  fuel.  A  child  can  stoke  it.  Success 
guaranteed. 

Cost  of  Complete  Heating  Apparatus.  Fixed  Complete. 


Size  of  Green¬ 

Two  rows  4  in. 

Two  rows  4  in. 

house. 

With  two  rows  of 

along  one  side 

pipes  along  two 

Outside 

4  in.  pipes  along 

and  end  of 

sides  and  one 

measure. 

one  side  of  house. 

house. 

end  of  house. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

7  ft.  by  5  ft. 

.  3  15  0 

4  12  0 

5  10  0 

9  „  by  6  ,, 

.  4  0  0 

4  14  0 

5  14  0 

10  „  by  7  „ 

.  4  0  0 

4  15  0 

...  5  15  0 

12  ,,  by  8  „ 

.  4  10  0 

5  10  0 

6  15  0 

15  „  by  10  „ 

.  5  15  0 

7  0  0 

8  10  n 

20  „  by  10  „ 

6  15  0 

8  0  0 

...  11  0  0 

25  „  by  10  „ 

.  7  15  0 

9  0  0 

...  12  15  0 

Estimates  For  Complete  Apparatus  -for  any  size  house  free  on  application. 


ALL  ORDERS  TO  BE  ADDRESSED— 


OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON, 


HORTICULTURAL 
9  PROVIDERS, 

S.E. 


The  word  “Erection”  to  be  marked  in  corner  of  Envelope. 

Small  Illustrated  List  Free.  Large  List,  containing  400  pages,  1,200  illustrations,  Post  Free,  Six  Stamps. 
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CARRIAGE  free\  BOXES  OF 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Liberal  in  Quantity.  Excellent  in  Quality. 


Arranged,  to  produce  a  Constant  Supply  of  the  Best 
Vegetables  all  the  year  round. 


WEBBS’  BOX, 

Containing  19  varieties 
Vegetable  Seeds, 

5/- 

WEBBS’  BOX, 

Containing  42  vars.  of 
Vegetable  Seeds, 

12/6 

WEBBS’  BOX, 

Containing  47  vars.  of 
Vegetable  Seeds, 

15/- 

lllCDDO’  DOV  Containing  61  vars.  of  n-t  / 

VlCDDo  QUA,  Vegetable  Seeds,  £1/ 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  value  ever  offered. 

Other  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.,  7s.  6d  ,  31s.  6d. 
63s.,  and  105s.  each. 

,  42s., 

All  Carriage  Free, 

5  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  QUALITY 


From  Mr.  E.  MORGAN,  Wynnstay, 

“  I  have  had  Webbs’ Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
for  several  years  past,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they 
have  produced  excellent  crops  running  on  all  the  year 
round.  Peas,  a  continuous  supply,  of  splendid  quality; 
Lettuce  simply  grand  ;  and  Onions  very  suitable  for 
spring  and  autumn  use.”  . 

WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE. 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  post  ree,  is.,  gratis  to  customers. 

WEBB  &  SOBS,  WOBDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


KERR'S  SCOTCH  SEED  P0TAT08 

Ever  give  the  utmost  satisfaction ,  as  testified  by  the 
many  flattering  reports  from  both  old  and  new  custo¬ 
mers.  Every  Gardener  and  Amateur  should  give  his 
New  Potato  “  CIGARETTE  ”  a  trial. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Potatos 
free. 

W.  KERR,  Potato  Grower,  &c ,  Dumfries. 


DANIELS  BRO 


s' 


NOVELTIES  FOR  1896. 


Potato,  Major  Neve. 

A  fine  new  white  round  variety. 

A  heavy  cropper  and  of  splendid  cooking  quality 
F.C.C.  Royal  Hort.  Soc. 

Price,  per  7 lb. ,  2/- ;  14  lb.,  3  6  ;  561b.,  12/6 

Potato,  Early  Queen. 

A  grand  early  dwarf-growiDg  Kidney,  tubers 
pinkish-white,  enormously  productive  and  of 
first-class  cooking  quality. 

Price,  per  7  lb.,  2/6  ;  14  lb  ,  4/6 ;  56  lb.,  t6/-. 

Onion,  Allan’s  Reliance. 

Magnificent  variety,  of  large  size,  splendid  form, 
and  a  first-rate  keeper,  the  highest  and  best  type 
of  a  White  Spanish  Onion.  Per  Packet,  1/6  &  2/6 


DANIELS’  NEW  G0DET1AS. 


Marchioness  of  Salisbury. 

A  charming  new  variety,  growing  only  one  foot 
high.  Flowers  large,  crimson,  edged  with 
delicate  rose.  Award  of  Merit,  R.H  S.,  July 
gth,  1895.  Per  Packet,  2/6. 

Carminea  Aurea  (Crimson  &  Gold.) 

Flowers  crimson,  edged  with  pale  yellow  or  gold, 
colour  very  distinct  and  beautiful. 

Per  Packet,  2/6. 

For  the  best  list  of  Choice  Kitchen  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatos,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 
Clematises,  Begonias,  Filies,  Gladioli,  Hardy 
Flowering  Plants,  and  the  best  novelties  of  the 
season,  see  our  beautifully-illustrated  Guide  for 
Amateur  Gardeners,  140  pages,  with  three  fine 
coloured  plates.  Free  to  all  customers  of  5/-  and 
upwards. 

D4SIEL  BROS.,  JTiuSSSZ,.  NORWICH. 


THE 

GREAT 

Disease  -  Resisting 

POTATO. 

THE  SUTTON 
FLOURBALL 


A 

New  Maincrop 
Variety. 

“Mrs.  Hill  had  14  lbs.  of  The  Sutton 
Flourball  Potato  which  I  planted  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1895,  and  lifted  140  lbs.  of 
splendid  tubers.  I  have  sent  you  a  sample  of 
the  crop,  but  I  have  had  tubers  half  as  large 
again  as  I  am  sending.  Out  of  the  140  lbs.  I 
had  not  one  bad  Potato  and  only  two  gallons 
small.  The  garden  they  were  grown  in  lies 
low,  in  fact  adjoining  a  water  meadow,  which  is 
naturally  lo  w  and  cold.  I  am  sure  it  needs  only 
to  be  more  widely  known  to  ensure  a  great 
future  for  The  Sutton  Flourball.  Of  the 
many  different  varieties  I  have  grown  none 
excels  it  as  a  cropper  and  table  Potato." — Mr. 
John  Keeley,  The  Gardens,  Parsonage 
Manor. 

“  As  a  result  of  planting  4J  lbs.  of  Flour- 
balls  I  have  lifted  and  weighed  over  190  lbs  , 
very  few  small  ones,  not  one  diseased.  The 
quality  is  all  that  can  be  desired — splendid." — 

J.  Holt  Cox,  Esq.,  New  Brompton. 

"  The  Sutton  Flourball  is  a  good  market¬ 
able  Potato ;  nothing  could  be  better,  the 
cooking  quality  and  flavour  being  of  the  very 
best.  From  14  lbs.  of  seed  planted  I  dug  2J  cwt., 
and  not  a  single  blighted  tuber  was  found 
in  the  crop  ” — Mr.  C.  Carpenter,  Bucldand. 

PRICE 

Per  14  lbs.,  4/-;  Per  i  ewt.,  14/-. 

Special  Quotations  for  Large  Quantities. 

Genuine  only  Direct  From 

SUTTON  &  SONS  j  Seedsmen,  READING. 


DHLOXES,'  P'E  NTSTEMONS, 

i  ANTIRRHINUMS,  &c.  For  the  BEST  and  most 
complete  COLLECTIONS  extant  of  these  deservedly  popular 
high-class  flowers,  obtain  FORBES’  NEW  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896,  146  pages,  free  on 
application.— JOHN  FORBES,  Hawick,  Scotland. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

Kentish  Own  Grown  Perfect  Golden  Seeds,  the 
most  popular  in  the  world. 

Address  for  Catalogues, 

SEED  GROWERS,  SWANLEY. 
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LINCOLN  SEEDS. 

Grown  in  the  driest  climate  in  England. 

EXTRA  PEAS  SELECTED. 

Perfect  Germination  Catalogue  Free. 

PENNELL  &  SONS,  Growers,  LINCOLN 
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For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  439. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man  " — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 


SATURDAY,  MAR.  7th,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  March  gth. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  Horti¬ 
cultural  Provident  and  Benefit  Society. 

Sale  of  Azaleas  and  other  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Tuesday,  March  ioth.— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  o'clock. 

Sales  of  Orchids  and  hardy  plants,  etc.,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe 
&  Morris. 

Wednesday,  March  nth.— Sale  of  Lilies,  Roses,  Palm  seeds, 
by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  March  13th. — Spring  Flower  Show  at  the  Manchester 
Town  Hali  (2  days). 

Salts  of  hardy  perennials,  Dahlias,  Roses,  &c.,  and  Orchids, 
by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


£fi^0DERN  ASPECTS  OF  POTATO  CULTURE. - 

Everyone  will  admit  that  this  is  a 
many-sided  question,  and,  simple  as  Potato 
culture  at  first  sight  may  seem,  it  appears 
more  and  more  complicated  as  the  various 
details  are  considered.  Apart  from  garden 
cultivation,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  the  average  yield  of  tubers  per  acre  is 
larger  in  Britain  than  in  any  other  European 
country,  yet  we  do  not  grow  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
human  food.  We  may  discount  this  fact 
to  some  extent  by  the  quantities  that  are 
sent  abroad,  particularly  to  America  and 
the  colonies.  Much  of  this  is  used  no 
doubt  for  seed  purposes  ;  arid  of  that  we 
may  well  be  proud,  as  evidence  of  the 
energy  of  the  British  cultivators  and  raisers 
of  new  sorts  with  special  qualifications  to 
recommend  them.  Immense  quantities  of 
Potatos  are  grown  in  France  and  Germany 
for  the  production  of  starch  and  alcohol, 
much  of  which  find  their  way  here.  Surely 
there  is  some  lack  of  enterprise  on  this 
score,  otherwise  the  industry  should  be 
made  to  pay  in  this  country.  Good  land  is 
certainly  plentiful  enough  for  the  purpose. 

In  spite  of  thelow  prices  often  obtainable 
for  good  Potatos,  one  of  the  leading 
problems  agitating  both  the  cultivator  and 
all  concerned,  is  the  quantity  of  tubers  it  is 
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possible  to  raise  from  any  given  piece  of 
ground.  Quantity  and  quality  ought  to  be, 
and  we  believe  are,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
leading  motive  with  all  the  more  extensive 
raisers  and  growers  in  Great  Britain.  The 
production  of  beautiful  varieties  solely  for 
exhibition  purposes  may  militate  against 
this  in  a  small  way.  This  feature  is  more 
than  counterbalanced,  however,  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  at  times  of  varieties 
of  monstrous  size,  more  suitable  for  cattle 
food  than  table  use.  We  hope  this  is  a 
mere  passing  whim,  and  that  the  British 
public,  rich  and  poor  alike,  will  presently 
recognise  that  Potatos,  huge,  ugly,  and 
emulating  Vegetable  Marrows,  are  no  more 
to  be  recommended  for  table  use  than 
big  Cabbages,  Mangold  Wurzel,  or  field 
Turnips.  The  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
the  space  at  command  for  the  growth  of 
Potatos  in  field  and  garden,  will,  however, 
have  a  restraining  effect  upon  size  so  long 
as  the  tubers  are  good  marketable  samples. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  British  climate 
makes  it  imperative  that  disease-resisting 
varieties  should  be  pushed  to  the  front,  in 
order  to  secure  the  heaviest  production  per 
acre.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  early  part  of  the  season,  when  the  days 
are  long  and  the  nights  proportionately  short, 
is  very  dry,  and  vigorous  growth,  of  course, 
impossible.  Climate,  furthermore,  is  a  far 
more  important  factor  in  cultivation  than 
tillage  and  manuring,  simply  because  water 
is  the  vehicle  by  which  alone  plant  food  can 
be  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  vegetation 
and  utilised.  Tillage  and  manuring,  how¬ 
ever,  are  aids  in  any  case.  Early  Potatos 
reach  maturity  before  moisture,  as  a  rule, 
comes  to  their  aid.  Then  it  becomes 
evident  that  we  are  dependent  upon  main- 
crop  or  late  varieties  for  weight  of  crop  ; 
but  the  mischievous  and  often  disastrous 
effect  of  the  Potato  disease  militates  against 
our  efforts.  Disease-resisting  varieties  at 
once  become  the  mainstay  of  the  situation. 
Whatever  success  may  attend  the  operations 
of  spraying  with  fungicides,  such  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  secondary  aid  to  cultiva¬ 
tion,  bearing  in  mind  the  expense  and 
labour  that  must  necessarily  be  attached  to 
the  same,  and  all  tending  to  reduce  the 
profit  and  just  recompense  due  to  the 
cultivator. 

As  a  tribute  to  science,  however,  we 
should  be  the  last  to  throw  cold  water  on 
any  of  its  triumphs  or  enterprises.  A  good 
old  gardener  once  told  us  he  would  not  like 
to  eat  Potatos  that  the  disease  was  not 
capable  of  attacking.  Probably  he  based 
his  opinion  on  Scotch  Champion  and  similar 
kinds  of  poor  quality,  but  that  and  others  of 
a  similar  character  have  been  superseded 
by  newer  sorts  of  better  quality  and  equally 
disease- proof,  even  in  the  country  of  their 
origin.  The  disappearance  of  old  sorts 
recalls  the  question  of  the  degeneration  of 
varieties  or  the  life  of  individual  sorts. 
Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  believes  that  a 
decade  is  the  average  duration  of  a  Potato. 
During  that  time  it  gradually  departs  from 
its  original  form  and  character,  and,  we 
should  presume,  quality  as  well.  While 
this  might  apply  to  Tomatos  and  other 
subjects  annually  raised  from  seeds,  we 
doubt  if  it  would  apply  equally  to  the 
Potato  only  occasionally  renewed  in  that 
way.  Nevertheless  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  two  or  three  decades  would  be 
sufficient  to  render  a  variety  unable  to  hold 
the  held  against  vigorous-growing  sorts  of 
recent  origin. 

Our  methods  of  cultivation  have  much  to 
answer  for  the  deterioration  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  though  gardening  science  is  gradu¬ 
ally  improving  the  masses  in  that  respect. 
Change  of  seed  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  because  the  planting  of  Potatos,  that 
have  been  brought  from  a  clayey  locality,  on 


light  land,  and  vice  versa,  has  the  effect  of 
giving  a  new  lease  of  life  in  many  cases  to 
old  varieties  by  increasing  their  vigour. 
Fresh  or  virgin  soil  has  a  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  production  of  heavy  crops  of  clean 
tubers  free  from  disease.  Light  but  rich 
sandy  loams  are  most  favourable  to  the 
well-being  of  Potatos,  so  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  plant  upon  such  whenever 
possible,  and  to  avoid  land  that  has  recently 
been  under  that  crop.  In  gardens  of 
small  size  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
carry  this  out  in  all  cases,  but  it  should  be 
done  where  practicable.  The  more  general 
diffusion  of  the  science  of  good  gardening 
will  eventually  do  much  to  remedy  various 
existing  evils,  by  securing  a  proper  rotation 
of  crops  and  the  use  of  suitable  manures. 
The  garden  proper  will  be  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  early  varieties,  because  the 
necessary  shelter  can  be  commanded,  and 
the  proper  attention  given,  while  the  field 
will  be  the  place  for  maincrops.  The  rais¬ 
ing  of  new  varieties  will  keep  up  the  vigour 
necessary  to  productiveness. 

- - 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  Potato  disease  ?  It  is  all 
due  to  the  rot-tatery  motion  of  the  earth. — J.  S. 

Introduction  of  the  Potato — Maud;  “To  whom 
did  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  introduce  Pat  Tatey  ?  ” 
Ethel  ;  "  Why,  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  course  !  ” 

Old  yet  ever  new. — When  the  last  trumpet  shall 
sound,  a  Britisher  will  be  telling  his  delighted 
audience  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  introduced  the 
Potato. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Whittaker,  for  close  upon  five  jears  fore¬ 
man  for  Colonel  Stracey  Clitheroe,  Boston  House, 
Brentford,  has  been  engaged  as  head  gardener  to  Sir 
Hickman  B.  Bacon,  Bart.,  Thonock  Hall,  Gains¬ 
borough. 

Love  of  dress. — Mrs.  J - issaemichty  parteeclar 

that  she  will  allow  naething  fatever  to  come  on  the 
table  unless  properly  dressed.  Even  the  Tawties  at 
times  maun  be  brocht  in  smilin’  an’  reekin'  in  their 
jackets. — Jarge. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  i  lo  4  p.m.,  on  Tuesday,  March  ioth.  At 
three  o'clock  a  lecture  will  be  given  by  Mr.  James 
Barkham,  on  “  Melons." 

West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  added 
many  new  classes  to  the  schedule,  and  it  appeals  to 
the  public  for  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  only  flower 
show  of  importance  in  the  west  of  England.  Special 
prizes  are  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Jarman, 
Lethbridge,  and  Chalice. 

Reading  Giant  Potato  has  been  exhibited  after  it 
was  twelve  months  old  as  an  indication  of  its  long- 
keeping  qualities.  Alongside  of  the  young  tubers, 
lifted  in  October,  the  old  ones  looked  rather  dusky 
and  belated,  but  the  fact  of  their  having  kept  that 
length  of  time  is  ample  proof  that  they  would 
furnish  a  supply  till  the  new  crop  is  ready  for  use. 

The  Paxton  Potato  — At  the  show  of  the  United 
East  Lothian  Agricultural  Society,  the  first  prize  for 
the  heaviest  yield  was  taken  by  The  Paxton,  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Mr.  Tyohe,  Newtonlees.  The  crop  was 
estimated  at  24  tons  per  acre.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  raised  in  Germany  as  a  cross  between  Victoria 
and  Magnum  Bonum,  being  therefore  come  of 
British  parentage.  It  is  of  the  best  quality. 

Newcastle  Flower  Shows. — The  schedule  of  the 
Durham,  Northumberland  and  Newcastle  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  shows  that  there  are  about  250 
members  who  subscribe  10s  61.  to  21s.  annually, 
and  1,000  associates  who  subscribe  5s.  annually 
and  receive  in  return  passes  and  tickets  for 
the  shows,  of  which  there  are  three — namely,  in 
spring,  summer  and  autumn,  the  latter  being  for 
Chrysanthemums.  Owing  to  the  additional  expense 
of  holding  the  latter,  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  to 
largely  increase  the  membership. 


What  is  the  difference  between  a  Potato  and  a 
Volunteer?  One  shoots  from  the  eye  and  the  other 
from  the  shoulder. 

A  queer  clock. — When  may  a  man  be  said  to 
possess  a  vegetable  timepiece  ?  When  he  gets  a 
Potato  clock  (up  at  eight  o’clock). 

When  phonetic  spelling  comes  into  general  use  we 
shall  write  Pot8o,  and  this  will  also  do  duty  for  the 
rustic  mode  of  pronunciation  “  Potatey." — S. 

Potato  starch. — It  is  stated  that  about  15,000  tons 
of  starch  have  been  made  from  Potatos  this  season  in 
the  three  states  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  North 
Dakota. — American  Gardening. 

No  need  to  quarrel. — Ludus :  “You  are  always 
blaming  someone  for  quarrelling  with  their  bread  and 
butter;  why  do  you  never  mention  Potatos?" 
Jocus  :  “They  are  too  mealy-mouthed  to  quarrel 
with  anybody." 

Appreciation. — A  correspondent,  who  formerly  con¬ 
tributed  to  The  Gardening  World  under  the  nom 
de plume  of  "Caledonian,"  wrote  us  as  follows,  under 
the  date  of  February  6th,  1896  : — “  Glad  to  see 
progress  all  along  the  line  in  your  paper,  and  in 
taking  lately  such  important  notice  of  my  auld  hame. 
Scotland  is  sadly  forgotten,  but  I  trust  your  efforts 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  Scotsmen. — John 
Cameron,  The  Gardens,  Byethorn,  Corbridge-on-Tyne." 
[It  will  always  be  our  endeavour  to  serve  the  interests 
of  gardening  in  general  and  of  our  readers  in  particu¬ 
lar. — Ed.] 

Horticultural  Exhibition  in  Egypt. — The  first  horti¬ 
cultural  show  ever  held  in  Cairo  was  opened  by  the 
Khedive  on  January  25th,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Khedival  family  and  many  noble 
personages.  The  Khedive  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  show  would  be  an  incentive  to  developing  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
Amongst  the  products  shown  were  the  Arrowroot. 
Ginger,  fibre  of  Agave  rigida,  and  the  Coffee  in  full 
bearing.  The  Government  experimental  gardens  at 
Cairo  and  Barrage  were  doing  much  to  further  the 
work. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society.— At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society,  on  the  20th  ult., 
the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Balchin,  Jun.,  when 
Mr.  James  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury  Park,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  “  Hard-Wooded  Greenhouse 
Plants."  He  dealt  with  a  large  number  of  subjects 
that  were  at  one  time  common,  but  now  seldom 
seen,  as  well  as  with  the  better-known  species  still  in 
cultivation.  Pots  of  Strawberry  Stevens'  Wonder 
were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Stevens.  Mr.  James  Bunney 
showed  sixteen  dishes  of  Apples,  and  Messrs. 
Bilchia  &  Sons  showed  hard-wooded  plants  and 
Orchids. 

Vagaries  of  Fern  life  in  Scolopendrium  vulgare. — At 
the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  Feb.  20th,  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  president,  Mr.  C.  B.  Clark. 
On  behalf  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S.,  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Druery,  in  which  details  were  given  regard¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  divided  and  re-divided  prothalli  of 
Scolopendrium  vulgare.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
by  such  subdivision,  and  the  consequent  separation 
of  parts  bearing  archegonia  and  antheridia,  the 
oophoric  stage  of  Fern  life  was  maintained  for  a 
number  of  years  without  the  sporophoric  generation 
appearing,  the  ultimate  results,  when  fertilisation 
eventually  took  place,  were  very  remarkable.  In 
numerous  instances  several  marginal  plants  appeared 
on  the  same  prothallus  of  presumably  the  parental 
type,  but  single  plants  originating  from  the  centre  of 
each  prothallus,  though  of  varying  character,  were 
all  distinguished  by  bearing  prothalli  upon  their 
edges  or  terminal  points,  such  prothalli  developing 
root-hairs,  archegonia,  and  antheridia,  although  the 
young  plants  had  formed  a  distinct  axis  of  growth 
and  thrown  up  a  circle  of  such  aposporcus  fronds. 
The  paper  embodied  also  the  observations  of  Mr.  C. 
T.  Druery,  Prof.  F.  O.  Bower,  Prof.  Farmer,  Dr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Lang  on  material  sent  to  them  ;  and 
one  of  the  plants  in  question  clearly  showing  the 
aposporous  growths  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Druery  in 
illustration.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr. 
Scott,  Mr  Lang,  and  Mr.  Druery  remarked  upon 
the  interesting  nature  of  these  and  similar  breaches 
of  the  law  of  alternation  of  generations  in  the 
Archegoniatae. 
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Caithness  Horticultural  Society.— The  members  of 
this  society  have  formed  a  working  men’s  branch  in 
connection  with  it.  Classes  for  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  have  been  set  apart  for  working  men. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  — At  the  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  on 
the  28th  ult.,  Mr.  William  Marshall  was  again 
unanimousl)  re-elected  chairman.  The  secretary 
reported  the  result  of  the  election  on  the  21st  ult., 
and  guardians  were  appointed  for  several  of  the 
orphans  then  elected.  The  special  receipts  during 
the  previous  month  were  announced  as  follows:  — 
Mr.  M.  Todd,  Maitland  Street,  Edinburgh,  by  sale 
of  flowers  at  the  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
£ 20  ;  Mrs.  John  Wills,  Onslow  Crescent,  S.W.,  £5  ; 
Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  per  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham,  £5 ;  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  High  Street, 
Harborne,  Birmingham  (box),  £1  17s.  3d.  ;  Mr.  H. 
Percy  Dodson,  Courtfield  Gardens,  S.W.,  £1  is.  ; 
Penshurst  Gardeners’  Association  (Mr.  E.  Baker, 
secretary),  £1 ;  Axminster  Gardeners’  Association, 
per  Mr.  J.  Crooke,  Forde  Abbey,  17s.  7d. ;  Mr.  R. 
Vanstone,  Clive  Nursery,  Exeter,  16s. ;  Mr.  W.  P. 
Pearce,  Belmont,  Lee,  12s.  6d. ;  Mr.  W.  Whitaker, 


ment  took  place  on  January  28th,  1895,  in  the  Abbey 
Hall,  when  about  ninety  members  sat  down  to  a 
substantial  meat  tea.  The.  annual  outing  took  place 
on  August  8tb,  when  the  members  proceeded  in 
brakes  to  Minley  Manor,  the  seat  of  W.  B.  Currie, 
Esq.,  where  much  was  to  be  seen  and  admired. 
After  partaking  of  dinner  the  party  then  journeyed 
to  Sandhurst  Lodge,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  Wm.  J. 
Farrer.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  has  been  elected 
president  in  place  of  Apsley  Smith,  Esq.,  who  retired. 
The  reading  room  over  the  Abbey  Cafe,  kindly 
granted  for  the  use  of  the  members  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  has  been  much  appreciated.  Many 
valuable  books  have  been  presented  to  the  library. 
The  accounts  showed  a  good  balance  at  the 
bankers,-  and  altogether  the  association  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

Kew  Guild. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Kew  Guild  was  held  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Kew,  on 
Thursday,  February  27th.  The  growth  made 
by  the  society  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  Garden 
Library  being  utilised  as  a  place  of  meeting  as 
hitherto,  and  hence  roomier  and  more  commodious 
quarters  have  had  to  be  found.  The  number  of  old 


port  to  the  affections  and  friendly  offices  of  all 
supporters  of  horticulture  in  America.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  on  being  put 
to  the  meeting  was  carried  unanimously.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  electing  the  officers  for  the  year  was  then 
proceeded  with,  the  committee  being  reinstated  en 
bloc,  whilst  Mr.  Dyson  was  chosen  by  his  confreres, 
the  young  gardeners,  to  represent  them  in  council. 
Several  gentlemen  offered  suggestions  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Journal,  and  Mr.  Gregory  munifi¬ 
cently  placed  a  collection  of  photographs  of  various 
parts  of  the  gardens  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the 
executive,  to  be  used  as  they  thought  fit.  Votes  of 
thanks  to  the  president  and  committee  for  services 
rendered  concluded  the  meeting. 

SYON  HOUSE  PROLIFIC. 

The  subject  of  this  note  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
introductions,  for  it  came  into  prominence  on  the  10th 
of  September  last,  at  the  Vegetable  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 
Amongst  the  large  number  of  Potatos  on  trial  there 
during  last  summer,  it  was  one  of  the  few  which 
stood  the  test  of  the  various  examinations  of  the 
Chiswick  sub-committee,  and  received  three  marks, 


Stocklands,  Bridgewater,  10s. ;  and  Mr.  H.  Perkins, 
Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames  (box),  10s.  Mr.  F. 
Roberts,  The  Gardens,  East  Cliffe  Lodge,  Ramsgate, 
was  elected  local  secretary  for  that  district  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Miller,  of  Margate,  resigned  ;  and  Mr. 
R.  Weller,  The  Gardens,  Glenstal  Castle,  Murroe, 
was  appointed  local  secretary  for  the  Limerick 
district. 

Reading  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  seventh  annual  report  of  this  association 
was  read  at  the  meeting  held  on  January  13th,  but 
now  appears  in  printed  form.  It  records  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  the  association  during  the  past  year. 
The  meetings  were  held  fortnightly  at  the  “  British 
Workman  ”  from  February  to  April  and  again  from 
October  to  January,  and  all  have  been  well  attended. 
The  lectures  were  mostly  of  a  practical  character 
and  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  G.  A.  Parsons,  J. 
Austin,  G.  Stanton,  F.  Tufnail,  J.  Bradley,  G. 
Hinton,  James  Hudson,  J.  Martin,  Thos.  Bowie, 
E.  J.  Deal,  Fred  W.  Leslie,  and  Alexander  Dean. 
One  evening  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  “  The 
Fruit  Season  of  1893."  The  annual  tea  and  entertain- 


Kewites  that  attended  was  somewhat  disappointing 
several  well-known  gentlemen  being  prevented  by 
circumstances  from  putting  in  an  appearance.  The 
President,  Mr.  Nicholson,  read  a  letter  from  the 
director,  Mr.  W.  T.  Thistleton-Dyer,  expressing 
great  sympathy  with  the  Guild  as  a  movement,  and 
acknowledging  the  valuable  services  it  had  rendered 
to  Kew  and  Kewites  the  world  over.  The  report  and 
balance  sheet  for  the  year  were  then  read  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Aikman.  A  brief  resume  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  Guild  was  given,  and 
special  reference  made  to  its  organ,  the  Journal.  So 
far,  the  society  had  realised  the  highest  hopes  and 
ardent  wishes  of  its  most  sanguine  supporters,  and, 
as  an  institution,  continued  to  attract  to  itself  no 
mean  share  of  attention  and  popularity.  Financially, 
they  were  perfectly  solvent,  as  the  balance  sheet  show¬ 
ing  a  sum  of  £18  upon  the  right  side.  In  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  the  president,  after  comment¬ 
ing  upon  its  satisfactory  nature,  spoke  of  the  strong 
feeling  of  camaraderie  that  existed  among  the  sons  of 
Kew,  and  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  feeling  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  United  States  during  his  visit  there. 
The  very  fact  of  a  man  hailing  from  Kew  was  a  pass- 


which  were  equivalent  to  an  Award  of  Merit  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  General  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee.  This  was  accorded  it  as  recorded  by 
us  in  September  last.  The  variety  was  raised  by 
Mr.  George  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens.  The 
tubers  are  oval,  somewhat  flattened  and  handsome 
in  appearance,  for  which  reason  it  will  take  a 
prominent  position  on  the  exhibition  table  in  the 
near  future.  Nor  is  its  appearance  in  the  raw  condi¬ 
tion  its  only  recommendation,  for  when  cooked  and 
placed  on  the  table  it  is  found  to  be  of  excellent 
quality,  white  and  floury.  It  is  an  abundant 
cropper  and  keeps  well,  so  that  its  chief  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  general  cultivator  will  be  as  a  maincrop 
and  late  kind.  The  skin  is  russet,  with  shallow  eyes, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying 
illustration,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  who  have  acquired  the 
stock  of  this  new  and  not  only  promising  but  tested 
variety.  The  tubers  as  shown  are  of  course  much 
under  the  natural  size,  as  there  would  be  about  a 
dozen  or  more  in  the  group  photographed.  Syon 
House  Prolific  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
moist  soils. 
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POTATOS  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  gardeners  to  be  able  to 
make  a  trial  of  the  newer  introductions  of  vegetables 
before  attempting  to  rely  on  them  entirely  for  a 
supply ;  for,  though  they  are  sent  out  in  good  faith  by 
the  raisers,  the  variations  in  our  climate  are  so  great, 
therefore  the  conditions  under  which  the  crops  are 
grown  are  so  different,  that  unless  gardeners  in  many 
instances  test  such  things  for  themselves,  it  is  not 
easy  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  theirrelative  merits. 
Potatos  are  a  great  annoyance  to  many,  there  being 
such  a  number  of  new  varieties  sent  out  each  season 
by  different  firms,  that  one  is  puzzled  to  find  room  to 
give  them  all  a  trial,  and  unless  this  is  done,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  is  best  for  any  particular 
district,  or  for  general  or  special  purposes.  As  a 
rule,  those  tubers  seen  at  shows  are  no  criterion  to 
go  by,  being  specially  selected,  it  may  be,  from  a  very 
large  bulk. 

The  chief  qualities  of  a  good  Potato  are  that  it 
should  be  white  and  floury  when  boiled,  a  good 
cropper,  of  first-class  flavour,  disease-resisting,  with 
evenness  of  size,  and  having  shallow  eyes.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  we  find  all  these  in  one  tuber,  though 
there  are  some  which  come  fairly  well  up  to  the 
standard.  The  old  Snowflake  is  of  beautiful  colour 
and  shape,  but  then  it  is  so  very  tender  that  in  many 
seasons  two  out  of  three  tubers  would  be  affected  by 
the  disease.  There  are  many  other  varieties  of 
similar  character.  Doubtless,  soil  has  much  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  Potatos,  and  those  grown  on  rich 
heavy  land  are  usually  the  worst. 

In  making  a  selection  for  the  kitchen  garden,  twelve 
varieties  are  enough.  These  are  as  many  or  even  more 
than  most  places  can  find  room  to  accommodate,  as 
but  few  plant  the  later  kinds  there,  preference  beiDg 
given  to  other  crops.  There  are,  however,  some 
gardens  where  room  can  be  found  to  grow  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  supply  the  whole  year 
round  ;  and  where  this  is  the  case  we  would  divide 
them  under  three  headings,  namely,  early,  second 
early,  and  late.  Of  the  first  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  plant  sufficient  to  give  a  supply  till  the  second 
earlies  are  ready  to  lift ;  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  plant  many  varieties  in  this  section. 

Everyone  will  no  doubt  say  that  the  Ashleaf 
should  take  first  place,  but  there  are  drawbacks  even 
to  this.  Though  the  quality  in  most  instances  is 
good,  the  colour  is  objected  to  by  many.  This, 
however,  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  if  the  tubers 
are  used  when  young.  The  Ashleaf,  moreover, 
requires  rich  ground — in  fact,  the  soil  cannot  well  be 
too  fertile.  When  treated  liberally  in  this  respect, 
we  have  grown  it  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  tons  per 
acre.  Sharpe’s  Victor  is  a  good-coloured,  first  early 
kind,  of  excellent  flavour,  but  a  great  drawback  to 
its  usefulness  is  its  delicate  constitution  ;  for  often, 
if  the  season  be  showery,  half  the  tubers  are  useless. 
Sutton’s  Ringleader  is  one  of  the  best  that  we  have 
tried  in  this  class.  It  is  rather  a  stronger  grower  than 
the  Ash’eaf,  and  the  tubers  are  better  in  colour. 

Second  earlies  of  first-rate  quality  are  more 
numerous.  Amongst  these  I  should  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  placing  Supreme  at  the  head  of  this  list,  as  it 
nearly  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  perfection.  The 
tubers  are  of  even  shape,  shallow-eyed,  of  splendid 
flavour,  producing  heavy  crops,  and  disease  resisting. 
It  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  some  few 
years  ago.  Next  to  this  comes  Windsor  Castle, 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Perfection. 

Of  late  kinds,  I  have  not  seen  or  tried  anything 
equal  to  the  Sutton  Flourball.  This  is  a  new  intro¬ 
duction  by  the  firm  whose  name  it  bears,  and  is  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  a  Potato.  The  enormous 
crop  surpasses  anything  that  has  ever  come  under 
my  notice.  We  sometimes  read  of  fabulous  weights 
being  grown  from,  say,  7  lbs.  of  seed,  but  it  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  such  is  the  produce  under 
conditions  that  but  few  can  undertake  the  work; 
for  the  tubers  are  started  in  heat  and,  as  growth  is 
made,  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  and  rooted  in  the 
same  way  as  Dahlias,  when,  after  being  grown  in 
pots  for  a  time,  they  are  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground.  But  taking  a  crop  from  a  given  piece  of 
ground  is  another  thing.  Last  season  this  variety 
produced  with  me  at  the  rate  of  31  tons  14  cwts  per 
acre.  Taking  it  all  round  it  is  one  of  the  best  ever 
introduced.  The  Garton  is  also  a  good  late  Potato, 
quality  excellent,  but  the  crop  is  not  heavy.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Schoolmaster.  Triumph 
(Sutton’s)  is  one  of  the  best-flavoured  late  Potatos  yet 


introduced.  It  is  something  after  the  stamp  of  the 
old  Fluke  in  shape,  but  a  much  better  cropper. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
preparation  of  the  sets.  Do  not  on  any  account 
allow  a  growth  to  be  made  before  it  is  time  to  plant, 
for  if  this  happens,  and  it  has  to  be  rubbed  off,  the 
crop  will  never  be  so  large,  no  matter  what  pains  are 
taken  with  the  cultivation.  On  heavy  soils  it  is 
also  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that  planting  be 
done  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  and  that  a  greater 
distance  be  allowed  between  the  rows  than  is  usually 
done  on  light  soils.  Instead  of  planting  27  in.  apart, 
which  is  the  orthodox  distance,  allow  3  ft.  between  the 
rows.  It  will  then  be  found  that  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  earth  for  covering  the  tubers,  and  more 
chance  of  them  being  kept  dry  during  a  wet  season. 
— II.  C.  Prinsep. 

- - 

WIDE  VERSUS  CLOSE  PLANTING. 

This  item  in  the  cultural  programme  of  the  Potato 
is  one  of  great  importance — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  well  worthy  of  special  consideration.  In  these 
days  of  keen  competition  and  cutting  prices,  the 
utmost  has  to  be  got  out  of  every  rood  of  ground  if 
the  crops  are  to  pay  the  expenses  of  labour,  carriage, 
etc.,  and  leave  a  margin  to  the  credit  of  the  culti¬ 
vator.  Now,  an  inch  more  or  less  between  the  sets 
in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  themselves,  mounts  up 
"  pretty  considerable,”  as  the  Yankee  would  say,  in  a 
plantation  of  several  acres  ;  the  crop  itself  will  be 
plus  or  minus,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  large  number  of 
bushels,  and  a  corresponding  difference  will  be 
observed  in  the  financial  returns.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  question  of  giving  the  sets  an  extra  inch  or 
so  each  way  is  of  great  moment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evils  of  too  close  planting 
are  so  many  and  various  that  it  is  almost  better  to 
err  on  the  side  of  giving  too  much  room,  although  it 
entails  a  partial  diminution  of  the  crop,  than  it  is  to 
trespass  in  the  direction  of  allowing  too  little. 
Potato  growers  on  all  hands  are  appalled  at  the 
ravages  of  the  all-rapacious  Phy  tophthora,  which  in 
the  majority  of  seasons  has  seriously  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Now  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  too  close 
planting  is  distinctly  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
spread  of  disease.  In  the  first  place  the  haulms, 
closely  interlacing  with  each  other,  exclude  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  hold  the  moisture  resulting  from  any 
shower  for  a  comparatively  long  time.  Now  it  has 
been  successfuly  demonstrated  over  and  over  again 
that  water  is  an  important  medium  by  which  the 
spores  of  the  disease  distribute  themselves.  The 
depth  of  shade,  too,  is  a  great  aid  to  the 
mischievous  spore  which  a  few  seconds’  direct  sun¬ 
light  will  inevitably  destroy.  Then,  again,  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  haulms  produces  a  directly 
pernicious  effect  upon  the  constitutions  of  the  plants, 
The  green  parts  of  the  latter  mutually  prevent  each 
other  from  enjoying  that  full  share  of  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  that  must  fall  to  their  lot  if  they  are  to  become 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  disease  successfully.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  aim  should  be  to  give 
each  plant  sufficient  room  to  spread  and  obtain  the 
requisite  quantity  of  air  and  sunshine.  Amongst  the 
numerous  varieties  of  Potatos  in  cultivation,  we  find 
a  vast  amount  of  variation  as  to  strength  and  vigour 
of  habit,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  space 
accorded  them  must  also  exhibit  a  large  range  of 
variation.  Then  again,  the  object  for  which  the 
crop  is  being  grown  has  to  be  considered,  whether 
for  the  production  of  large  tubers  for  the  exhibition 
table  or  for  ordinary  consumption  only.  As  much  as 
5  ft.  between  the  rows  is  sometimes  allowed  strong 
varieties  that  are  being' grown  for  exhibition,  but 
this  is  an  extreme.  Broadly  speaking,  the  distance 
between  the  rows  may  range  from  15  in.  for  the  very 
early  dwarf  sorts  to  40  in.  for  robust  late  or  main  - 
crop  varieties.  A  happy  medium  between  these  two 
distances  will  be  25  in.  ,  and  for  ordinary  requirements 
this  should  be  ample.  In  like  manner  the  distance 
between  the  sets  varies  from  6  in.  for  the  early  dwarf 
sorts  to  16  in.  for  the  late  strong-growing  varieties. 
Here  again  a  medium  of  12  in.  is  the  most  suitable 
for  ordinary  purposes. 

A  report  on  experiments  with  Potatos,  conducted 
in  Warminster  and  district  by  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  of  the  Wilts  County  Council 
affords  some  interesting  information  with  regard  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  wide  and  close  planting. 
Three  perches,  closely  planted,  each  containing  156 
sets,  yielded  715  lbs.,  which  works  out  at  17  tons  to 
the  acre.  A  like  number  of  perches,  wide  planted, 


and  containing  each  72  sets,  yielded  a  crop  of  637  lbs., 
or  15  tons  2f  cwts.  to  the  acre.  The  gain  thus 
accruing  from  close  planting  here  amounts  to 
1  ion  17J  cwts.  per  acre — no  inconsiderable 
quantity.  It  is  true  that  this  was  during  a  wet 
season,  but  the  results  agree  very  well  with  those 
obtained  from  a  comparison  during  a  dry  season> 
when  the  net  balance  in  favour  of  the  shorter 
distance  between  the  sets  came  out  at  1  ton  6  cwts.  per 
acre.  A  perch  of  land  planted  with  72  sets  would 
allow  of  34  in.  being  allowed  between  each  row, 
and  16  in.  between  the  sets,  whilst  in  a  like  portion  of 
ground  containing  a  larger  number — viz.,  156  sets — 
about  24  in.  between  the  rows,  and  10  in. 
between  the  sets  may  be  given.  The  tubers 
resulting  from  the  latter  were  of  fair  average 
size  and  good  marketable  quality.  This  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  medium  distance  between 
the  sets  at  planting  time  is  much  better  than  an 
extreme  either  way,  for,  if  too  close  planting  is  con¬ 
ducted,  the  crop  is  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
disease  as  previously  intimated,  whilst  a  serious 
diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  crop  takes  place  if 
too  much  space  is  allowed. 

- -*■ - 

THE  SUTTON  FLOURBALL. 

Many  cultivators  will  remember,  even  if  they  do  not 
now  cultivate,  the  Red-skin  Flourball,  which  was  put 
into  commerce  twenty-six  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  The  variety  in  question 
came  under  our  notice  twenty-one  years  ago,  when 
making  a  trial  of  it,  as  well  as  Magnum  Bonum,  on 
a  field  of  heavy  clay  land.  No  fault  was  to  be  found 
with  size,  colour  and  keeping,  as  well  as  disease- 
resisting  qualities  of  the  variety  ;  but  in  the  lumpy 
clay  soil  the  large  tubers  assumed  some  remarkable 
shapes.  The  Sutton  Flourball  now  finding  its  way 
into  many  gardens  is  an  improvement  in  every  way 
upon  the  Red-skin  Flourball,  and  an  acquisition  for 
field  culture,  inasmuch  as  it  is  twice  as  productive, 
and  of  superior  table  quality  early  in  the  autumn, 
while  the  old  one  was  hardly  fit  for  use  till  spring. 
The  tubers  are  large,  round,  and  the  slightly  rough 
skin  is  red,  but  clear  and  attractive  in  appearance; 
they  also  keep  well  when  pitted  for  the  winter.  The 
eyes  are  relatively  very  shallow  for  a  Potato  of  this 
character,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  for  which  we  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons  for  the  opportunity  of  enabling  us  to  place  it 
before  our  readers  even  at  this  early  period  of  its 
existence.  The  wet  summer  of  1894  put  its  disease- 
resisting  qualities  to  the  test,  yet  it  came  through  the 
ordeal  unharmed,  while  the  well-known  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  alongside  of  it,  was  half  destroyed  by  the 
disease.  This  has  been  proved  after  numerous  trials 
by  various  cultivators,  and  the  independent  conclu¬ 
sions  which  they  come  to,  afford  ample  proof  that 
as  a  maincrop  Potato,  the  Sutton  Flourball  is 
certain  to  become  very  widely  disseminated  for  field 
culture  in  the  course  of  another  year  or  two. 

MANURING. 

No  crop,  probably,  is  more  easily  grown  than  the 
Potato,  and  yet  no  culture  has  been  more  generally 
mismanaged.  Many  a  gardener  can  call  to  mind  the 
fact  of  seeing  many  gardens  and  plots  of  ground 
regularly  cropped  year  after  year  with  Potatos  and 
fertilised  with  the  same  kind  of  manure  which  was 
often  of  the  poorest  character  at  best.  The 
particular  kind  of  manure  need  not  be  mentioned 
here,  as  it  differed  in  many  districts,  according  to  the 
material  most  readily  obtainable.  In  many  cases 
that  obtained  from  the  manure  heap  of  the  cottager 
was  seen  to  possess  a  decided  advantage  over  even 
farmyard  manure  in  field  culture,  owing  to  the 
mineral  ingredients  it  contained,  especially  the  potash 
contained  in  ashes  from  fires  where  much  wood  or 
turf  had  been  consumed.  Even  farmyard  manure,  in 
the  case  of  garden  culture  is  often  distinctly  injurious, 
on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  humus  in  the 
ground.  Seeing  this,  and  not  recognising  the  true 
facts  of  the  case,  many  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Potatos  require  no  manure  at  all. 

Now,  however,  the  cultivation,  including  the 
manuring  of  Potatos,  is  daily  becoming  a  science  that 
is  being  more  and  more  understood  by  the  multitude 
at  large.  Except  on  very  light  land,  farmyard 
manure  should  not  be  employed  as  a  fertiliser  for 
this  particular  crop,  on  account  of  its  faculty  for 
retaining  moisture  about  the  tubers,  thereby  render¬ 
ing  the  crop  particularly  liable  to  disease  in  wet 
( Continued,  on  p.  434.) 
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seasons.  Even  where  it  is  desirable  to  use  farmyard 
manure,  it  should  be  applied  in  the  autumn  to  land 
intended  to  be  cropped  with  Potatos  the  followiog 
spring. 

All  these  difficulties  and  disadvantages  may  be 
avoided  by  the  judicious  use  of  artificial  manures. 
Nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphorus  are  the  elements 
usually  deficient  in  soils  and  which  the  cultivator 
must  supply.  Lime  may  be  added  in  the  case  of 
heavy  clay  soils  and  those  containing  much  humus, 
such  as  the  rich  and  long-cultivated  soils  of  gardens 
The  above  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  kainit  (potash  salts)  and  superphosphate  of 
lime.  They  may  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions  and 
applied  in  mixture  at  the  rate  of  8  cwt.  to  12  cwt.  per 
acre  at  the  time  of  planting,  working  it  into  the 
surface  soil  after  being  sown  broadcast.  It  is  both 
economical  and  advantageous,  however,  to  withhold 
half  of  the  niirateof  soda  and  apply  it  broadcast  before 
the  Potatos  are  finally  earthed  up.  In  gardens  it  is 
often  possible  to  get  wood  ashes  to  supply  the  potash 
in  place  of  kainit.  For  late  varieties  sulphate  of 
ammonia  at  the  rate  of  i|  cwt.  to  ij  cwt.  per  acre  is 
preferred  by  some  growers  to  the  nitrate. 


are  well  looked  after  by  those  who  grow  them  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes,  sometimes  attain  a  weight  of  ijlbs 
each,  and  the  effect  produced  is  handsome.  Those 
represented  in  the  illustration  are,  of  course,  very 
much  reduced  below  the  natural  size. 


EARLY  POTATOS  OUTSIDE. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  in  most  gardens  ore  of 
the  chief  aims  of  the  season  is  to  produce  the  first 
crop  of  Potatos  outside  as  early  as  possible  ;  and 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  much  rivalry  exists 
between  the  gardeners  to  achieve  that  end.  It  is, 
perhaps,  well  that  this  rivalry  exists,  otherwise  the 
same  energy  might  not  be  thrown  into  the  matter. 
Where  there  is  plenty  of  frame  space  devoted  to  the 
forcing  of  Potatos,  it  is  not  so  essential  to  strive  to 
get  them  so  early  out  of  doors  ;  and  where  this  is  the 
case  one  benefit  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  first  crop 
getting  more  time  to  swell  out,  so  that  a  greater 
return  is  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
usually  much  waste,  as  many  small  tubers  are 
sacrificed  to  secure  a  good  dish  of  decent  size. 

The  warmest  position  should  be  selected,  and  this 
is  usually  a  border  facing  south  or  south-west,  and 


in  January  and  without  the  seed  having  any  prepara¬ 
tion  at  all. 

The  ro  vs  may  be  drawn  2  ft.  apart  with  the  draw- 
hoe,  and  about  4  in.  deep  ;  it  is  quite  needless  to  go 
deeper,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  earliness  that  is  the 
first  consideration.  The  sets  should  be  planted 
about  1  ft.  apart,  as  the  early  varieties  are  usually 
not  so  robust  in  the  growth  as  the  later  ones.  They 
should  be  earthed  up  in  ridge  form,  and  this  will  give 
them  the  advantage  of  the  sun  over  a  greater  surface 
and  will  enable  the  soil  to  be  kept  drier  and  warmer. 
A  strict  watch  must  be  kept  on  the  growth  making 
its  first  appearance,  and  more  soil  added  should 
there  be  a  likelihood  of  frost. 

But  other  means  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  best  that  I  know  is  a  wholesale  covering 
of  light  tiffany.  The  cost  of  supplying  sufficient 
material  for  protecting  the  earliest  batch  would  be 
very  moderate  compared  with  the  safety  of  the 
crop.  By  this  means  the  covering  can  readily  be 
put  on  and  taken  off.  A  few  stakes  and  twine  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  carry  the  tiffany  clear  of  the 
growth.  It  is  astonishing  at  this  season  what  effect 
even  a  very  slight  covering  has  in  saving  the  growth. 


Webbs'  Progress. 


Other  means  may  be  found  in  straw,  boards,  &c., 
but  none  are  so  effectual,  nor  easier  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  than  the  tiffany. 

Where  a  wall  is  convenient,  a  line  may  be  planted 
on  the  south  side  close  in,  and  the  sets  covered  with 
leaf  mould  and  wood  ashes  ;  and  most  likely  the  first 
few  dishes  may  be  produced  here,  though  these  do 
not  last  long.  Respecting  varieties  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  puzzle  to  select  the  earliest  and  heaviest  cropper 
combined  with  the  highest  quality  ;  but  after 
repeated  trials  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  in 
favour  of  Sutton’s  Ringleader— not  that  it  is  the 
earliest  alone,  but  that  it  combines  all  the  qualities 
that  go  to  form  an  ideal  earliest  Potato.  Others  I 
have  tried  that  are  also  good  are  Early  Puritan  and 
Sharp’s  Victor. — James  Gibson,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 
- - 

DEEP  CULTIVATION. 

The  more  closely  one  studies  the  nature  of  plants, 
their  relation  to  the  soil,  and  its  condition,  the  more 
complicated,  yet  the  more  interesting,  the  subject  be¬ 
comes.  Potatos  are  shallow-rooting  plants,  but  not 
all  to  the  same  extent,  as  experiment  will  prove. 
Each  variety  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristics 
with  regard  to  the  weight  of  produce  it  will  yield, 


WEBBS’  PROGRESS. 

Even  amongst  Kidney  Potatos  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  variation  in  the  conformation  of  the 
tuber  and  the  character  of  the  skin,  independently 
of  colour.  The  tubers  of  Webbs’  new  variety, 
Progress,  attain  a  large  size,  and  being  nicely  pro¬ 
portioned,  with  a  smooth,  white  skin,  they  have  an 
attractive  appearance  especially  when  they  have 
been  selected  of  even  size,  cleaned,  and  got  ready 
for  exhibition  purposes.  The  eyes  are  also  very 
shallow,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  with  which  we  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 
Though  a  beautiful  Potato  for  exhibition  purposes 
its  qualities  also  recommend  it  for  table  use  on 
account  of  its  mealy,  white  flesh  and  excellent 
flavour  when  cooked.  It  adds  another  to  the  many 
fine  Kidney  varieties  that  now  recommend  themselves 
for  field  cultivation.  The  production  of  tubers  is 
heavy,  ard  that  added  to  its  long-keeping  qualities, 
and  the  strong  growth  of  the  haulm,  makes  it  a  main- 
crop  Potato  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Several 
cultivators  who  have  had  it  under  trial  speak  highly 
of  its  fertility,  flavour,  and  disease  resisting 
capabilities.  The  tubers  in  those  cases  where  they 


having  sufficient  shelter  from  the  north  winds.  The  soil 
should  be  light  for  preference,  but  it  is  not  every  garden 
that  has  such  facilities  for  all  early  vegetables,  and  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  get  soil  and  situation  exactly  to  one's 
liking.  However,  the  best  test  of  the  abilities  of  the 
gardener  is  in  his  power  to  overcome  these  difficulties. 
The  ground  should  not  be  cropped  with  any  winter 
vegetable  immediately  before  being  selected  for  early 
Potatos,  but  should  be  trenched  in  the  autumn  and 
enriched  with  old  hotbed  manure  and  plenty  of 
wood  ashes.  Avoid  the  use  of  raw  manure,  especially 
from  the  cow  shed,  as  this  will  render  the  soil  of  a 
more  holding  nature ;  consequently,  it  will  keep 
longer  wet  in  the  spring,  and  will  hinder  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  border  for  the  crop. 

The  first  week  in  March  is  early  enough  to  think 
of  planting  and  even  then  it  should  only  be  done 
with  the  knowledge  of  tome  protection  being  required 
later  on.  The  ground  should  be  forked  over  a  few 
days  before  planting,  to  allow  it  to  become  dry,  and 
broken  up  very  finely  ;  then  all  will  be  in  readiness 
for  this  operation.  The  seed,  of  course,  will  have 
been  prepared  by  exposure  and  sprouted  to  the 
extent  of  2  in.  or  even  3  in.  It  is  far  better  to  for¬ 
ward  the  sets  in  this  manner  than  plant,  as  many  do 
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but  the  average  in  each  case  is  altered  for  better  or 
worse,  usually  the  former  by  deep  cultivation. 
Land  that  is  trenched  opens  up  a  deeper  root-run 
for  the  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
moisture  in  the  subsoil  to  rise  more  freely  to  the 
upper  strata  by  capillary  attraction,  thus  making  the 
subsoil  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  Potatos  in 
many  ways  by  the  additional  water  containing 
mineral  ingredients  of  plant  food  brought  within 
reach  of  the  roots.  This  is  most  apparent  in  dry 
seasons  when  the  supply  in  the  surface  soil  has 
practically  become  exhausted,  and  the  roots  are  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  the  subsoil  moisture  to  main¬ 
tain  their  healthy-growing  condition. 

Very  early  varieties  of  Potatos  planted  in  the 
open  air  in  the  southern  counties  of  England  get 
little  or  no  rain  at  all  in  seasons  of  severe  drought 
from  the  time  they  are  planted  till  harvested.  No 
crops  are  mire  handicapped  in  the  fields  than 
Potatos  in  droughty  seasons,  particularly  if  the 
drought  continues  during  June  and  July,  when  the 
plants  ought  to  be  making  rapid  progress.  In  the 
case  of  spade  culture  the  land  should  be  trenched  at 


and  Schoolmaster,  2J  cwts.  These  statistics  were 
drawn  up  from  the  trials  in  the  wet  season  of  1894. 

- •*. - 

CARTERS’  KING  OF  THE  RUSSETS- 

There  are  many  who  look  upon  a  rough-skinned 
Potato  as  a  sure  sign  of  a  mealy  or  floury  character 
when  boiled.  Whether  this  is  an  infallible  indication 
we  are  not  altogether  certain,  but  a  rough  skin  and  a 
floury  condition  when  boiled  often  go  together.  The 
roughness  of  skin  is  pretty  well  marked  in  Carters'  King 
of  the  Russets  for  the  illustration  of  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London.  The  tubers  are  handsome  in  form,  of  large 
size,  and  attractive  generally.  The  skin  is  red,  as  the 
name  would  suggest  and  the  quality  excellent  for  late  or 
spring  use.  The  variety  has  been  accorded  an  Award 
of  Merit  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  shown  at 
the  vegetable  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick.  Its  regular,  handsome  shape, 
even  outline,  and  shallow  eyes  have  a  taking  appear¬ 
ance  when  placed  before  the  judges  on  the  exhibition 
tables.  The  result  is  that  many  first  prizes  have 
already  been  awarded  it  at  the  autumn  shows.  It  is 


gious  craps  ilka  ’ear,  tall  the  disease  in  ’45  a’maist 
destroyed  its  constiteetion.  The  Tawnie  only  dififert 
by  haein’  tawny  strips  and  splashes  a’  ower  the  skin, 
like  a  tigger.  The  Rochie  wis  a  roun’  reid  Tawtie 
wi’  a  vera  roch  skin  and  a  fite,  mealy  flesh  fan  biled. 
Anidder  fav’rite  wis  the  auld  Reid  Peter,  like  a 
modern  Red-skin  Flourball,  only  nae  sae  big.  Then 
we  hed  Roun’  Blue,  which  wis  pale  purple  ootside 
and  dark  blue  to  the  hert,  but  geyin’  black  fan  biled. 
A’  the  kinds  mentioned  abion  had  maistly  been 
ante°quated  afore  the  hinderen’  o’  the  saxties,  L,r  it 
wis  a  laabour  o’  luv  to  keep  them  alive  in  wat  sizzens, 
fan  disease  wis  the  best  crap.  Only  the  sma’  fair- 
mers,  crafters,  feuars,  cotter  bodies,  an’  idder  auld- 
fashioned  folk,  wid  tribble  thir  heids  aboot  sic 
welkly  delicacies  that  micht  hae  come  oot  o’  the  Ark, 
fan  they  cud  grou’  the  newer  roch  and  richt  kinds 
that  wid  stan’  the  disease.  Oddsakel  bit  it  wis  a 
peety  we  cudna1  keep  thae  fine-tastit  Tawties,  for  it 
wis  a  hole  in  oor  herts  to  see  them  gyang.  In  thae 
days  the  Tawties  were  maistly  grown  for  hame  eese, 
sae  that  the  Tawtie  murrain  wis  a  rale  calamity  tae 
the  kintra  folk. 


least  18  in.  deep.  Seeing  that  the  beneficial  effects 
of  trenching  last  for  two  or  three  years,  the  initial 
cost  in  the  matter  of  labour  should  be  distributed 
over  that  period.  The  enhanced  profit  on  the  two 
or  three  years'  cropping,  as  the  case  may  be,  must 
be  taken  into  account  when  reckoning  up  the  advan¬ 
tages  accruing  from  deep  cultivation. 

The  Wilts  County  Council  for  some  years  past 
have  been  making  experiments  in  order  to  determine 
the  value  of  deep  cultivation  in  conjunction  with 
spraying  as  a  preventive  against  the  Potato 
disease.  Untreated  plots  constituted  a  check  upon 
those  that  were.  The  gain  from  deep  cultivation 
was  largest  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian  Blue  Giant, 
amounting  to  4  tons  7  cwts.  per  acre.  White 
Elephant  came  next  in  point  of  extra  weight,  giving 
2  tons  9J  cwts. ;  Reading  Giant  followed,  with  2  tons 
4§  cwts. ;  The  Daniel  was  only  \  cwt.  lighter;  and 
Daniel’s  Dreadnought  showed  a  gain  of  two  tons  for 
this  extra  labour  of  deep  cultivation.  Only  in  three 
cases  out  of  twenty-four  was  there  a  decided  loss  by 
the  operation.  This  occurred  with  Imperator,  which 
showed  a  los9  of  15  cwts. ;  Reading  Russet,  5J  cwts.  J 


Carters’  King  of  the  Russets. 


a  maincrop  variety,  and  admirably  adapted  for  field 
culture  on  account  of  its  vigorous  habit  of  growth  and 
fertility. 


BUCHAN  TAWTIES  IN  THE  SAXTIES. 

It  may  luik  mair  genteel  to  use  the  wird  Petawtis  in 
my  discoorse,  bit  Tawtie  is  short  and  hamely.  Afore 
the  Tawtie  disease  brak  oot  in  the  ’45,  naebody  cud 
blaw  aboot  better  craps  o’  the  tuber  than  we  hed  in 
Buchan.  It  wis  thocht  naething  to  get  fifteen  tons 
o’  Tawties  aff  gweed  Ian'  wi’  plenty  o'  coo’s  muck, 
though  mair  racently  we  fand  oot  that  naething  cud 
beat  ase  [ashes. — Ed.]  fae  the  hoose  fires  in  which 
peats  and  sticks,  maistly  the  former,  were  brunt.  Ye 
cud  aye  ken  the  cotter  bodies’  Tawties  alaogside  the 
fairmer's  by  the  ranker  and  greener  shaws  The 
cotters  hed  only  peat  ase,  and  the  fairmers  hed  muck 
fae  the  byres,  an’  the  difference  wasna’  sma’  I  can 
assere  ye. 

The  king  amang  the  Tawties  in  thae  days  wis  auld 
Lang  Blue,  and  gweed  kens  fan  it  wis  young,  for 
that  wis  afore  my  day.  It  was  a  black-blue  Kidney 
wi’  a  yallow  flesh  o'  capital  flavour,  and  gied  prodee- 


The  big  fairmers  grew  a  gweed  hantle  o’  Orkneys 
a  coorse-tastit  Tawtie  that  wis  nae  eese  tae  bile  tull 
spring — say  Aprylle,  and  fae  than  tull  the  first  makin' 
o’  new  anes  in  August.  Muckle  better  kinds  cam1 
intae  eese  mair  racently,  sic  as  Pink  Eyes,  Rocks, 
Forty faulds,  Regents,  Glenbervie  Earlies,  Early  Dod, 
etc.  A  purple  Kidney  producin’  tubers  6  in.  to  9  in. 
lang  turned  up  and  was  plantit  tae^  sma'  extent,  bit 
the  disease  wis  a  mark  on’t.  I  never  cud  get  the 
name  o’t.  Maybe  this  wis  the  Tawtie  that  Paddy 
sat  on  ae  en’  o’  and  roastit  the  idder  in  the  fire. 
Porter’s  Excelsior,  raised  by  Porter,  the  ungtioneer 
[auctioneer.— Ed.]  o'  Auld  Meldrum,  was  a'  vera 
weel  for  flooer  shows ;  and  Scotch  Champion  wis  nae 
better.  Baith  were  fine  mate  for  the  coo,  bit 
naething  mair. — Gcovdie  Tam. _ 

New  Homes  In  the  “Sunshine  State’’  of  America.— 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years’  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities  ;  1,50a 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address—  Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34,' 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W+  ■ 
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Schoolmaster. 


BIG  POTATOS. 

I  never  care  for  Brobdignagian  Potatos  at  any  time, 
as  they  are  more  fit  for  the  bovine  species  rather  than 
the  biped.  Still,  they  are  by  some  regarded  as 
curiosities,  and  a  means  of  gratifying  the  sense  of 
sight  more  than  palate.  Strong,  gross  sorts, 
fostered  by  intensive  cultivation,  are  generally  de¬ 
ficient  in  quality,  but  under  cultivation  and  light 
lands  invariably  produce  good  eatable  tubers  of  the 
same,  where  many  other  sorts  would  starve. 

A  single  row  of  Imperators,  about  i.|  a  yards 
long,  growing  in  juxtaposition  to  Magnum  Bonum 
and  The  Bruce,  on  land  at  Norwood,  pro¬ 
duced  a  remarkable  heavy  crop.  Unfortunately  we 
did  not  weigh  the  whole  yield  of  the  row  at  the  time 
of  lifting,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  a  calculation 
would  have  been  interesting.  The  heaviest  tuber 
turned  the  scale  at  2  lbs.  9  ozs.,  and  was  13  in.  long. 
The  next  six  weighed  over  10  lbs.,  and  the  twelve 
heaviest  banged  19  lb. 

I  would  have  sent  the  “  clodwolloper  ”  for  your 
delectation,  but  when  I  came  to  unstcre  the  tubers  last 
week  the  giant  was  already  growing  a  young  crop  of 


sort  would  produce  good-sized  tubers  for  early 
forcing  in  good  time,  with  little  heat  and  support. 

I  send  a  couple  of  tubers  to  follow  this.  Person¬ 
ally,  however,  I  would  much  rather  prefer  the  starch 
chemically  extracted,  and  expended,  with  a  little 
water,  upon  my  collars  and  fronts  that  encircle  my 
neck  and  the  covering  of  my  chest,  rather  than  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  slip  down  and  stiffen  the 
inside  of  those  useful  parts  of  my  anatomy,  whether 
they  be  boiled,  roasted,  hashed,  or  mashed. — 
Benjamin  Lockwood,  Lindley,  Match  2nd. 

- - 

THE  BRUCE. 

For  many  years  past,  in  some  districts  of  Scotland 
at  least,  Kidney  Potatos  were  looked  upon  as  suitable 
only  for  garden  culture.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
was  true,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  weaker- 
growing  and  early  Ashleaf  types  which  made  but  a 
weak  growth  with  a  poor  production  of  tubers  in  the 
lumpy  and  not  very  rich  soil  of  the  field  cultivated  by 
the  plough.  Magnum  Bonum  was  the  first  to  dispel 
this  notion,  for  its  strong,  vigorous  constitution,  and 


into  commerce  about  1885,  and  since  then  has  been 
extensively  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Archibald  Findlay,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  was  the 
fortunate  raiser  of  this  renowned  Potato.  It  is  of 
vigorous  constitution,  developing  much  top  growth, 
thereby  making  it  useful  for  field  culture,  but  unsuit¬ 
able  for  the  rich  soil  and  confined  space  of  gardens. 
The  skin  is  smooth  and  white  with  shallow  eyes, 
while  the  quality  is  excellent  and  the  produce  heavy. 
The  actual  weight  per  acre  depends  upon  many 
circumstances,  which  need  not  here  be  enumerated; 
but  some  very  interesting  expenments  with  the 
variety  have  been  conducted  by  a  grower  in  New 
Zealand,  showing  that  the  produce  ranged  from  13 
tons  12J  cwts.  to  21J  tons  per  acre.  The  latter  was 
the  realisation  where  whole  sets  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg  had  been  planted,  and  the  ground  extra 
manured  with  iron  sulphate.  The  accompanying 
illustration  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Findlay,  who 
informs  us  that  The  Bruce,  as  a  maincrop  variety 
is  to  be  overshadowed  in  the  near  future  by  his 
later  introductions,  Farmer's  Glory  and  Up  to  Date. 

- »1- 

SCHOOLMASTER. 

When  fruits,  vegetables,  or  flowers  receive  more  than 
one  name,  it  is  generally  good  evidence  that  the 
varieties  in  question  are  popular  for  some  definable 
or  tangible  reason.  Synonymous  names  for  School¬ 
master  are  Dux,  Early  Perfection,  and  Fortyfold 
White.  The  haulm  of  this  Potato  is  spreading, 
branching,  and  about  3  ft.  long,  all  indicating  the 
variety  as  a  vigorous  grower.  The  tuber  is  large, 
round,  even  and  handsome,  with  slightly  sunken  eyes 
and  a  rough,  straw-coloured  skin.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration,  furnished  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  will  indicate  the  general  con¬ 
tour  of  a  good  old  variety  which  has  held  its  own  for 
many  years.  It  is  a  good  cropper,  with  firm,  pale 
straw-coloured  flesh  of  excellent  quality,  matures  late, 
keeps  well,  and  well  worthgrowing  generally.  AFirst- 
class  Certificate  was  accorded  it  by  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Soci;ty  in  1881,  under  the  name  of  Fortyfold 
White.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  it  under  the 
name  of  Schoolmaster  in  1876,  so  that  it  must 
certainly  well  deserve  the  honour. 

- mSm 

A  PLEA  FOR  LATE  VARIETIES. 

For  many  years  past  numerous  growers,  both  on  a 
large  and  small  scale,  have  devoted  much  attention  to 


The  Bruce. 


Potatos  on  its  surface,  ranging  from  a  schoolboy's 
marble  to  a  good-sized  “  knur.”  The  middle  half  of 
the  tuber  being  quite  rotten  and  decayed  it  fell  in 
two  at  my  feet.  The  young  progeny,  I  suppose,  had 
exhausted  the  farina  and  cellular  tissues,  breaking 
up  its  constitution.  It  seems  evident  to  me  that  this 


disease-resisting  qualities  enabled  it  to  make  headway 
and  produce  good  crops  of  a  character  that  was  much 
wanted  in  those  days.  Since  then  other  Kidney 
varieties  have  been  raised,  and  have  become  even 
more  popular  for  the  special  reasons  which  w:e 
indicate  in  another  column.  The  Bruce  was  put 


the  planting  of  early  varieties  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  crop  free  from  disease.  On  the  face  of  it 
this  is  plausible  enough,  but  equally  profitless  to  all 
concerned,  except  for  the  production  of  a  small 
supply  for  the  early  market  or  home  use.  Owing  to 
the  dry  character  of  June  and  JuLy  _in  the  average  of 
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seasons  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Great  Britain 
the  growing  period  of  the  earlier  varieties  is 
practically  over  before  the  advent  of  long  dewy 
nights  and  a  sufficiency  of  rain  to  sustain  vigorous 
growth.  Under  those  conditions  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a  heavy  or  even  a  satisfactory  crop  o 
marketable  tubers.  This  is  of  importance  not  only 
to  the  grower  for  market  but  for  all  concerned  in  the 
production  of  a  food  supply  for  home  consumption. 
Here  then  comes  in  the  value  of  late  varieties,  which 
are  usually  of  vigorous  growth  and  continue  to 
improve  with  the  altered  conditions  of  the  latter  or 
final  half  of  our  season.  Without  a  vigorous  growth 
of  the  haulm  it  is,  with  few  exceptions,  impossible  to 
secure  a  heavy  crop  off  any  given  piece  of  land. 
This  fact  is  cow  being  recognised  by  many  wide¬ 
awake  cultivators. — Outlook. 

- -*> - 

DANIELS’  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

Every  New  Potato  which  makes  its  appearance  now- 
a-days  must  have  something  special  to  recommend 
it  before  it  can  expect  to  make  headway  amongst 
the  many  fine  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  Messrs. 
Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich,  have  had  an  extensive  and 
lengthy  experience  of  Potato  culture,  so  that  they 
fully  understand  what  the  qualifications  of  a  new 
variety  should  be.  The  accompanying  illustration, 
kindly  furnished  by  them,  will  show  at  a  g'ance  the 
general  features  of  Daniels’  Duke  of  York,  which.it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say,  is  on  a  greatly  reduced 
scale.  The  variety  is  notable  for  its  dwarf  habit  and 
earliness.  The  tubers  are  oval-shaped  and  more 
or  less  flattened,  varying  to  cylindrical  or  nearly  so, 
with  a  smooth  white  skin.  The  eyes  are  fairly 
numerous,  but  they  are  small  and  very  shallow,  a 
matter  of  importance  to  the  exhibitor  as  well  as  for 
table  use.  In  the  latter  case,  no  more  important 
qualities  could  be  urged  in  its  favour  than  the  ex¬ 
cellent  cooking  qualities  of  the  tubers,  and  the  prolific 
character  of  the  plant.  The  tubers  are  both  distinct 
and  handsome,  and  are  certain  to  find  admirers 
amongst  cultivators  both  for  field  and  garden 


Daniels’  Duke  ok  York. 


Prizetaker. 


PRIZETAKER. 

Those  who  have  a  preference  or  a  liking  for  coloured 
Potatos  will  find  much  to  admire  in  Prizetaker,  a 
handsome  Kidney-shaped  variety  with  a  smooth  and 
light  pink  skin,  all  of  which  render  it  highly  suitable 
for  exhibition  purposes.  The  plant  is  also  of  free 
growth  and  crops  heavily,  while  the  tubers  are  of 
excellent  quality,  so  that  it  may  be  grown  for 
general  purposes.  It  is  a  second  early.  A  First-class 
Certificate  was  accorded  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  August  19th,  1881.  When  dressed  up 
for  exhibition  by  those  who  are  initiated  in  such 
matters,  it  has  a  fine  appearance,  and  furnishes 
variety  in  the  matter  of  colouring,  while  its  cooking 
quality  is  superior  to  that  of  the  earlier  varieties  in 
this  class.  Messrs.  Camjell  supplied  the  illustration 


it  depends  upon  the  individual  constitution  of  a 
variety,  the  nature  and  texture  of  the  epidermis  of 
stems,  leaves,  and  tubers,  as  well  as  the  firmness  of 
the  interior  cell  walls  of  those  parts.  It  is  difficult 
to  recognise  disease-resisting  qualities  on  any  other 
line  of  reasoning  ;  for,  after  all,  it  reduces  itself  to  a 
battle  of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker,  and  more 
vulnerable  organism,  as  is  the  case  in  various  other 
departments  of  nature.  Potatos  that  are  very  subject 
to  disease  must  have  less  resisting  power  than  others 
which  retain  better  health  under  the  same  adverse 
conditions.  Occasionally  the  hope  is  held  out  that 
the  disease  will  become  less  virulent  as  time  goes  on, 
and  that  would  be  the  case  if  nature  had  her  own 
way  entirely  ;  but  that  can  never  be  the  case  with 
the  Potato,  which  is  not  a  native  of  this  country 


purposes.  Those  who  have  already  tried  it  speak  of 
its  general  all-round  utility  and  fertility.  In  one  case 
a  dish  of  nine  tubers  which  took  the  first  prize  at  a 
flower  show,  weighed  8  lbs.  15  ozs. — that  is,  close 
upon  a  pound  each.  This  should  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  as  to  size. 


DISEASE-RESISTING  POTATOS. 

The  above  epithet  is  relatively  rather  than  absolutely 
true,  for  in  very  moist,  warm  seasons  when  the 
murrain  is  very  prevalent  there  are  very  few  if  any 
varieties  of  Potatos  that  would  be  absolutely  disease- 
proof  under  all  circumstances.  In  the  first  place 


Man,  not  Nature,  must  determine  the  ultimate  result, 
and  upon  his  skill  and  foresight,  the  selection  of  those 
varieties  that  are  most  capable  of  surviving  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  will  depend. 

The  varieties  mentioned  in  these  notes  are  merely 
intended  as  examples^of  my  contention,  and  are  not 
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meant  to  be  exhaustive  in  any  way.  I  purposely 
omit  the  very  early  varieties,  because  they  are 
generally  more  or  less  matured  before  the  annually- 
recurring  advent  of  the  disease.  If  very  old  varieties 
continue  to  be  widely  and  extensively  cultivated,  it  is 
pretty  good  proof  of  their  disease-resisting  powers, 
though  not  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  their  survival. 
Cultivators  can  remember  Scotch  Champion,  Red¬ 
skin  Flourball  and  Magnum  Bonum  going  back  for 
more  than  twenty  years  ;  and  though  the  first-named 
is  not  now  so  popular,  it  has  merely  been  superseded 
by  newer  varieties  of  better  table  quality.  Maincrop 
and  The  Bruce  have  made  strong  headway  for  some 
years  past  both  in  Britain  and  abroad,  where  the  new 
spirit  in  Potato  culture  is  making  itself  felt.  “  Give 
us  vigorous,  late,  disease-resisting,  and  heavy  cropping 
Potatos,"  is  the  demand  of  the  general  public,  and  it 
will  be  met.  Blue  Giant,  Imperator,  and  other  Con¬ 
tinental  varieties  are  finding  their  way  here  for  the 
same  reason 

The  activity  in  this  direction  seems  to  be  as  great 
in  this  country  as  anywhere.  Snowdrop,  School¬ 
master,  Cosmopolitan,  Chancellor,  White  Elephant, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Reading  Giant,  and  many  others 
are  still  with  us  ;  but  many  other  good  all-round 
varieties  are  crowding  into  the  ranks,  including 
Windsor  Castle,  Genuine,  Stourbridge  Glory, 
Dreadnought,  Prodigious,  Best  of  All,  King  of  the 
Russets,  Satisfaction,  Perfection,  Supreme.  Jeannie 
Deans,  Boston  Q.Q.,  Farmer's  Glory,  Holborn 
Abundance,  The  Gentleman,  Renown,  Future  Fame, 
Surprise,  Goldfinder,  Up  to  Date,  Wormleighton 
Seedling,  King  Richard,  Reading  Hero,  and  many 
more  which  have  much  to  recommend  them.  The 
Sutton  Flourball  is  of  superior  shape  and  quality  to 
the  old  Red-skin  Flourball,  and  evidently  has  a  big 
future  before  it.  The  British  public  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  to  those  who  make  quantity,  quality  and 
disease-resisting  varieties  their  special  care. — A 
Potato  Lover. 


POTATOS  GROWN  AT  CHISWICK  IN 
1873. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  decided  upon  having  a  trial  of 
Potatos  in  1S73,  and  for  that  purpose  a  collection  of 
what  purported  to  be  271  distinct  varieties  was  got 
together  and  duly  planted  on  March  24th  of  that 
year.  Whole  tubers  were  used  as  sets,  and  in  most 
cases  they  were  of  good  medium  size.  The  disease 
broke  out  on  July  29th,  so  that  altogether  the  experi¬ 
ment  resulted  in  a  fair  test  of  the  capabilities  and 
value  of  the  respective  varieties.  The  committee 
examined  the  collection  five  times  during  the  growing 
season,  and  the  result  was  to  reduce  the  271  varieties 
to  1 15,  of  which  several  were  proved  to  be  worthless 
for  cultivation.  The  fate  of  a  large  number  of  the 
115  has  since  been  settled,  doubtless  as  the  result  of 
various  causes.  The  list  should  prove  valuable  for 
comparison  with  modern  collections,  even  if  it  does 
not  in  all  cases  serve  to  show  what  determines  the 
life  of  a  variety. 


Series  I.— Skin  White  or  Straw-coloured. 


Section  1. — Long  or  Kidney-shaped 

1.  Ashleaf  Kidney 

2.  Kentish  Ashleaf  Kid¬ 


ney 

3.  Myatt’s  Ashleaf  Kid¬ 

ney 

4.  Advancer 

5.  Jackson’s  Improved 

6.  Nettleleaved 

7.  *  EarlyWhite  Kidney 

(Fenn) 

8.  *  Alice  Fenn  (Fenn) 

9.  *  Little  Gem  (Fenn) 
10.  Early  Border  (Fenn) 
ir.  Reine  de  Mai 

12.  Marjolin  Tetard 

13.  Woodstock  Kidney 

14.  Burpitt’s  Bountiful 

(Burpitt) 

15.  Multum  in  Parvo 

(Fenn) 

16  Yorkshire  Hybrid 
(Taylor's) 

17.  New  Early  Racehorse 

(Sutton’s) 

18.  Pioneer  (Bell  & 

Thorpe) 

19.  Waterloo  Kidney 

(Dean) 

20.  Dawe's  Matchless 


21.  *  Excelsior  Kidney 

(Dean) 

22.  Berkshire  Kidney 

23.  Jaune  de  Brie 

24.  Prince  of  Wales 

25.  King  of  Flukes 

26.  Vanguard  (Bell  & 

Thorpe) 

27.  Beta  (Bell  &  Thorpe) 

28.  Sextus  (Bell  & 

Thorpe) 

29.  Harbinger  (Bell  & 

Thorpe) 

30.  Lapstone 

31.  Fluke 

32.  M  o  d  e  1  (Bell  & 

Thorpe) 

33.  Amazon  (Bell  & 

Thorpe) 

34.  Utilis  (Bell &  Thorpe) 

35.  Cobble  (Bell  & 

Thorpe) 

36.  S  ed  il  1  a  (Bell  & 

Thorpe) 

37.  Clipper  (Bell  & 

Thorpe) 

38.  Eureka  (Biggs) 

39.  Princesse 

40.  Oxfordshire  Kidney 


Section  2.- 

41.  Giant  KiDg 

42.  Milky  White 

43.  Peake’s  First  Early 

(Peake) 

44.  *  Bresee’s  Climax 

45.  Early  Goodrich 

46.  Springfield  White 


-Half-long. 

47.  Bresee’s  Peerless 

48.  Bresee’s  Prolific 

49.  Charden 

50.  Golden  Gem. 

51.  DourieHall  Favourite 

(Montagu) 

52.  Paterson’s  Victoria 


Section  3. — Round. 


53.  Regents 

54.  Dalmahoy. 

55.  Walker’s  Early 

56.  Early  Prince 

57.  Early  Shaw 

58.  East  Somerset 

Champion 

59.  Early  Perfection 

60.  Early  Union  (Turner) 

61.  Rector  of  Woodstock 

(Fenn) 

62.  *Fenn  s Early  Market 


63.  Bonne  Wilhelmine 

64.  Seedling  No.  1 

( Veitch) 

63.  Prince’s  Favourite 

66.  Paxton's  Wonder. 

67.  The  Bloomer. 

63.  Pritchard's  Seedling 

69.  Royal  Danish 

70.  Onwards  (FenD) 

71  No.  2-  White-blos¬ 
somed  (Biggs) 


Series  If. — Skin  Red. 

Section  i.— Long  or  Kidney-shaped. 

72.  Early  Sovereign  80.  French  Red 

73.  ^American  Late  Rose  Si.  Cotiager's  Red 

74.  American  Early  Rose  82.  Rosee  de  Conflans 

75.  ’Extra  EarlyVermont  83.  Prince  Imperial 

(Bliss &  Sons)  84.  Vitelotte 

76.  Belvoir  Kidney  85.  Bountiful  (Fenn) 

77.  Wonderful  Red  86.  Rognon  Violet 

Kidney  87.  Cailo 

78.  Pousse  Debout  88.  California  Kidney 

79.  Saucisse  89.  Truffe  d’Aout 

Section  2. — Round. 


90.  Red  Emperor 

91.  Combe  Hays 

92.  English  Rose  (Fenn) 

93.  King  of  the  Earlies. 

94.  Rouge  de  Strasbourg 

95.  Red  Regent 

96.  Wood’s  Scarlet  Pro¬ 

lific 


97.  Webb’sRedBlossom 

98.  *  Vermont  Beauty 

(Bliss  &  Sons) 

99.  Red-skinned  Flour¬ 

ball 

100.  White  Peach  Blos¬ 
som 


101. 

102. 

103. 


107. 


Purple  or  Blue. 

104.  Scotch  Blue 

105.  Summer  Hill  Seed¬ 
ling  (Smith) 

106.  Blackjack 

STREAKED  OR  FLAKED. 

1 1 2.  Blanchard 

113.  Rintoul's  Striped 
Don 

114.  Fortyfold 
1 1 3.  Free-bearer 


Series  III.— Skin 
Paterson’s  Blue 
Purple  Regent 
Compton  Surprise 
(Bliss  &  Sons) 

Series  IV. — Skin 
Gleason’s  Late 
10S.  Painted  Lady 
109.  Willard 
no.  Red  Breadfruit 
in.  Pink  -  eyed  Rusty- 
coat 

Those  to  which  an  *  is  appended  received  First- 
class  Certificates  in  1873.  Rector  of  Woodstock 
had  previously  been  certificated.  No  Second-class 
Certificates  would  seem  to  have  been  awarded.  The 
true  character  of  each  variety  was  freely  recorded, 
and  the  fact  that  many  were  described  as  worthless 
would  indicate  that  such  were  condemned  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  Several  were  described  as  heavy 
croppers  and  very  handsome,  though  that  failed  to 
get  them  a  certificate.  Those  that  have  survived 
till  now  would  seem  to  have  been  mostly  old  in  1873. 
No  doubt  the  oldest  types  are  the  best  fixed,  so  that 
the  life  of  a  Potato  would  vary  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  vegetables. 


WEIGHT  OF  CROP  PER  ACRE. 

For  some  years  past  the  Technical  Education  Commit¬ 
tee  cf  the  Wilts  County  Council  have  been  carrying  on 
various  experiments  with  Potatos,  both  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  various  manures,  spade  and  plough  culture, 
as  well  as  other  trials  of  greater  or  less  interest  and 
importance.  We  give  an  instance  of  the  results  of 
field  culture  in  1893,  which  was  a  very  dry  season. 
Even  heavier  crops  can  be  realised  by  spade  culture, 
so  that  gardeners  can  follow  out  the  suggestions  in 
their  own  particular  cultures  where  their  gardens 
allow  sufficient  scope.  In  the  case  under  notice,  the 
field  was  ploughed  5  in.  deep  in  February,  then 
scarified  to  the  same  depth  in  April,  harrowed  down 
and  cleaned.  On  the  following  day  half  of  the  land 
was  again  scarified  to  a  depth  of  10  in.  or  11  in.  It 
was  dressed  with  a  complete  chemical  manure 
(nitrate  of  soda,  kainit  and  phosphate  of  lime)  at  the 
rate  of  10  cwt.  per  acre  at  seeding  time.  Thirty  one 
varieties  of  Potatos  were  used  in  this  trial,  and  the 
following  were  the  results  in  this  particular  case:— 
Imperator,  22  tons  16  cwts ;  Sirius  (a  Belgian 
variety)  22  tons  1  cwt.;  Fidler's  Colossal,  21  tons 
15  cwts  ;  Reading  Giant,  19  tons  18  cwts  ;  Webb’s 
Stourbridge  Glory,  19  tons  2  cwts  ;  Blue  Giant, 
(Belgian)  19  tons ;  Maincrop,  16  tons  9  cwts. ; 
Carter  s  King  of  the  Russets,  16  tons  8  cwts.  ; 
Daniels'  Dreadnought,  16  tons  6  cwts. ;  Sutton's  Satis¬ 


faction,  16  tons  2  cwts;  Magnum  Bonum,  15  tons,  2 
cwts.;  Sutton’s  Satisfaction,  15  tons 3 cwts.;  Sutton’s 
Abundance,  15  tons  4  cwts. ;  Carter’s  Surprise,  15  tens 
4  cwts. ;  Andersen  (Belgian)  15  tons  ;  Daniels’  Early 
Crimson  Flourball,  14  tons  7  cwts. ;  Daniels’ Reliable, 
14 tons  ;  Simson  (Belgian)  14  tons;  Sutton’s  Windsor 
Castle,  13  tons  18  cwts. ;  Carter’s  Cosmopolitan 
13  tons  8  cwts. ;  Schoolmaster,  12  tons  17 
cwts. ;  Sutton's  Perfection  and  Webb’s  Renown,  12 
tons  12  cwts.  each;  Sutton’s  Supreme,  12  tons 
3  cwts. ;  and  The  Daniel,  12  tons. 

The  last-named  is  double  the  average  for  the 
county  of  Wilts.  Elsewhere  are  records  of  almost 
incredible  crops  cn  specially  rich  ground  in  Scotland. 
France,  and  New  Zealand.  Old  time  records  are  out 
of  it  with  modern  varieties  and  culture. 

Questions  snD  snsroeRs 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  go  d 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see . 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  jo  doing. 

Colours  of  Flowers. — Rubens  :  The  English  name 
of  Mimulus  cupreus  might  be  given  as  the  Coppery 
Monkey  Flower.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili.  The  Viola 
we  referred  to  on  a  former  occasion  is  Vi  da  tricolor 
maxima,  not  V.  alpina.  You  may  find  vermilion 
fairly  well  represented  amongst  garden  Primroses. 
The  colour  of  the  Damask  Rose  is  fairly  represented 
by  some  varieties  of  Cyclamen.  The  word  tyrian  is 
sometimes  used,  but  most  often  in  the  Latin  form, 
to  describe  flowers.  It  means  Phoenician  purple. 
Puniceous,  or  the  Latin  form  puniceus,  means 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  tyrian,  not  scarLt. 

Oncidium  Forbesii.—  A  Subscriber :  This  species, 
like  all  others,  unfortunately,  which  come  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rio,  are  very  difficult  to  cultivate 
with  any  degree  of  success.  Usually  it  is  grown 
upon  a  raft  or  block  of  wood  or  in  a  basket,  and 
suspended  near  the  roof  of  the  Cattleya  house. 
During  the  growing  season  it  must  have  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  a  smaller  quantity  in  winter,  though 
the  pseudo-bulbs  should  not  be  allowed  to  shrivel. 
Fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum,  with  some  nodules  of 
charcoal  and  small  pieces  of  crocks,  may  be  used  as 
a  compost  for  baskets.  No  more  than  2  in.  of  this 
should  be  used,  as  the  rest  of  the  basket  must  be 
filled  with  crocks.  Let  the  plant  be  well  exposed  to 
sunlight. 

Characteristics  of  various  plants. — Rubens  : 
Most  of  the  species  of  Heuchera  have  small,  greenish 
or  straw-coloured  flowers,  but  H.  sanguinea  has 
bright  red  flowers.  The  flower  stems  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  graceful.  The  original  Gloxinia  had 
tubular  and  drooping  flowers,  but  modern  garden 
varieties  have  erect,  funnel-shaped  blooms  of  many 
handsome  colours.  The  bracts  surrounding  the 
heads  of  the  Carline  Thistle  are  notable  for  their 
light  yellow,  satiny  lustre  when  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly.  The  flowers  of  Scilla  nutans  are  large  for 
the  genus,  drooping  and  pale  green,  with  soft  satiny 
or  glossy  margins,  and  afford  an  instance  of  peculiar 
and  delicate  colouring. 

Fly  on  Stephanotis. — IF.  S.  :  From  the  descrip¬ 
tion  you  give,  your  Stephanotis  is  attacked  by 
Snowy  Fly  (Aleyrodes  proletella).  This  pest  is 
common  enough  in  many  plant  houses,  but  it  is  very 
rare  that  it  infests  the  Stephanotis.  Your  best  plan 
to  get  rid  of  it  will  be  to  give  two  or  three  fairly 
strong  fumigations,  and  then  to  wash  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  afterwards  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap. 

Boxes  for  Oranges. — Omega :  For  large 
specimens,  Oak  is  the  best  timber  to  make  the 
boxes  of,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have 
to  stand  a  great  deal  of  strain,  and  not  infrequently 
a  lot  of  rough  usage.  For  comparatively  small 
trees  deal  would  be  strong  enough  and  would,  of 
course,  come  much  cheaper  than  Oak.  Elm  may 
also  be  employed. 

Soil  for  Oranges. — Omega  :  A  compost  of  two- 
thirds  of  good  fibrous  loam,  one-third  of  dried  cow 
manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of  crushed  inch  bones, 
nodules  of  charcoal,  and  plenty  of  sand  or  lime 
rubbish  will  suit  Oranges  well.  Such  a  compost 
will  keep  good  for  a  long  time. 

Willows  from  cuttings. — Omega  :  Cuttings  01 
Willows  strike  very  readily  if  simply  inserted  by  the 
side  of  a  pond  or  in  a  marsh  in  autumn.  They  may 
be  of  almost  any  size,  as  long  as  the  wood  at  the 
base  is  firm  and  well  ripened.  Roots  are  pretty 
freely  emitted  from  any  ordinary  sound  wood, 
whether  one  or  several  years  of  age.  If  you  elect  to 
put  in  large  cuttings,  consisting  of  a  main  stem 
— say  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  bearing  a  number  of 
smaller  branches — you  will  soon  get  large,  fine 
bushes. 

Names  of  Plants. — L.D.  :  1,  Cypripedium 

venustum  ;  2,  Dendrobium  primulinum. — S.W.:  i, 
Sparmannia  africana ;  2,  Myrtus  communis;  3, 
Kleinia  articulata. — A.  L.\  Pinus  Laricio ;  2, 

Forsythia  suspensa.— S.  P. :  Dendrobium  speciosum 
(well-flowered). 

Communications  Received. — J.J  ,B. — S.A.  Sewell, 
— R.  M.—  C.  K — The  Electrician. — A.  D.  Webster. 
M.  M. — James  Douglas. — B.  L. — A.  L. — A.  J. — 
H.  W. — May. — R.  O. — Arley. — Reading. — J.  B. — 
T.  Bryson. 
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WELLS  OFFER 

OF 


U 


MUMS. 


Should  anyone  require  any  of  the 
following ,  I  can  supply  Grand 

Plants  at  Catalogue  Price. 


AMIE  HOSTE. Baron  Hirsch,Brookleigh  Gem, 
Empress  of  India,  Empress  Eugene,  Golden 
Empress,  Globe  d’Or,  Harold  Wells  (new),  J. 
Agate,  J.  Lambert,  J.  Doughty,  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lord  Rosebery,  Lady 
Dorothy,  Lord  Alcester,  Lord  Wolseley,  L’Ame- 
tbiste,  Mrs.  R.  King,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Mme. 
Darrier,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  M.  R.  Bahuant,  Major 
Bonnaffon,  Mrs.  J.  Gardiner,  Miss  Haggas,  Nil 
Desperandum,  Owen’s  Crimson,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Princess  Teck,  Queen  of  England,  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  Violet  Tomlin,  W.  Tunnington, 
Autumn  Leaves,  Autumn  Tints,  Boule  d’Or  (’95), 
Baronne  de  Buffieres,  Black  Beauty,  Chas. 
Davis,  Comdt.  Blusset,  Cecil  Wray,  Col.  Chase, 
C.  Shrimpton,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Col.  Smith, 
Directeur  Tisserand,  Duchess  of  York,  D.  Jules 
Ferry,  Edmund  Bevan,  Eva  Knowles,  Ethel 
Amsden,  Edelweiss,  F.  Wells,  G.  C.  Schwabe, 
Graphic,  Goliath,  Helen  Bloodgood,  H.  Jacatot 
fils,  International,  John  Lightfoot, Jules  Chretien, 
Lord  Brooke,  Latest  Fad,  Le  Moucherotte, 
Louise,  L.  Canning,  Miss  Rita  Shroeter,  Miss 
D.  Frankland,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Trafford,  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Hill,  Mrs.  Higginbotham,  Mrs.  Smith 
Rylands,  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Martin, 
Mons.  C.  Molin,  M.  Jos.  Allemand,  M. 
Panckoucke,  M.  G.  Biron,  M.  Cabanes,  M.  G.  H. 
de  Clermont,  M.  Gruyer,  M.  Ad.  Giroud,  M.  A. 
de  Lacvivier,  M.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de 
Galbert,  Mutual  Friend,  Mdme.  Carnot,  Mdme. 
M.  Ricoud,  Mdme.  E.  Capitante,  Mdme.  C. 
Champon,  Mdme.  A.  Chatin,  Mdme.  C. 
Capitante,  Mdme.  G.  Merlin,  President  Borrel, 
Prefet  Robert,  President  Armand,Reine  d’Angle- 
terre,  Rose  Wynne,  Soliel  de  la  Trouche,  Sec. 
Gen.  Delaire,  Souv.  de  Petite  Amie,  Source 
d’Or,  Sunflower,  Thos.  Wilkins,  Viscount 
Hambledon,  V.  Morel,  W.  G.  Newett,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  and  the  grand  new  yellow  incurved 
Jap.,  Wm.  Slogrove,  and  many  others. 

Or  I  will  send  12  good  Japs.,  Incurved, 
Anemones,  Reflexed,  Pompons  or  Singles,  at 
from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  doz.  Or  12  good  Exhi¬ 
bition  Japs,  or  Incurveds  at  6s.  doz.  Or  12  best 
New  French  Varieties  for  21s.,  to  include  any 
of  the  above.  Or  100  Good  Varieties  for  20s. 
“The  best  Collection  of  Single  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  the  world.” 

I  can  also  supply  CUTTINGS  of  nearly  any 
variety  for  6-in.  pots,  for  grouping.  See  Chap.  II. 
of  my  new  book  on  “  Mums.” 


CARRIAGE  FREE. \  BOXES  OF 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Liberal  in  Quantity.  Excellent  in  Quality. 


Arranged  to  produce  a  Constant  Supply  oj  the  Best 
Vegetables  all  the  year  round. 

WEBBS’  BOX, 

Containing  19  varieties 
Vegetable  Seeds, 

5/- 

WEBBS’  BOX, 

Containing  42  vars.  ot 
Vegetable  Seeds, 

12/6 

WEBBS’  BOX, 

Containing  47  vars.  of 
Vegetable  Seeds, 

15/- 

WEBBS’  BOX,  ciSXbVsS; 01  21/- 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  value  ever  offered. 

Other  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.,  7s.  6d  ,  31s.  6d. 
63s  ,  and  105s.  each. 

,  42s., 

All  Carriage  Free, 

per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  QUALITY 


From  Mr.  E.  MORGAN,  Wynnstay, 

“  I  have  had  Webbs’  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
for  several  years  past,  and  I  ana  glad  to  say  that  they 
have  produced  excellent  crops  running  on  all  the  year 
round.  Peas,  a  continuous  supply,  of  splendid  quality; 
Lettuce  simply  grand  ;  and  Onions  very  suitable  for 
spring  and  autumn  use.” 

WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE. 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  post  ree,  is.,  gratis  to  customers. 

WEBB  4  SONS,  IOBDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Town  Close  Nurseries,  NORWICH, 

BEG  to  offer  the  following  in  well-rooted 

healthy  stuB,  true  to  name,  and  carriage  free  at  prices 
quoted.  Per  doz. 

Chrysanthemums,  Japanese  and  incurved,  choice 
sorts  from  our  splendid  collection,  per  ioo, 

2is„  six  for  2s .  3  6 

„  Six  grand  new  exhibition  varieties  ....  ...  3  6 

Dahlias,  Show,  Fancy,  and  Cactus  flowered  from  our 

superb  collection,  six  for  2S.  6d .  4  6 

„  „  Select  Exhibition  varieties,  six  for  3s.  6d.  6  0 

,,  Salisbury  white,  the  charming  new  pure 
white  Cactus,  splendid  for  cutting,  each  is., 
three  for  2s.  6d. 

„  Six  grand  new  Cactus  varieties  of  1835. 

A  splendid  set  10s. 

„  Three  superb  decorative  varieties,  including 

Grand  Duke  Alexis .  2  6 


WANTED- 

Hairy  Wonder 
Chrysanthemum. 

Good  exchange ;  new  varieties  or  cash. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Rjecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 

DHLOXES,  PENTSTEMONS, 

A  ANTIRRHINUMS,  &c.  For  the  BEST  and  most 
complete  COLLECTIONS  extant  of  these  deservedly  popular 
high-class  flowers,  obtain  FORBES’  NEW  Illustrated  Descrip, 
tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896,  T46  pages,  free  on 
application.— JOHN  FORBES,  Hawick,  Scotland. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

Kentish  Own  Grown  Perfect  Golden  Seeds,  the 


most  popular  in  the  world. 

Address  for  Catalogues, 

SEED  GROWERS,  SWANLEY. 


:  LINCOLN  SEEDS.  : 

]  Grown  in  the  driest  climate  in  England. : 

<  ► 

1  EXTRA  PEAS  SELECTED.  \ 

i  Perfect  Germination-  Catalogue  Free.  > 

PENNELL  &  SONS,  rowers,  LINCOLN 
<  5  ► 

— T'rTT^rrT<rr  w 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  454. 


"  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  MAR.  14 th,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  March  16th. — Sales  of  Liliums,  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Tuesday,  March  ryth.— Sales  of  Florists’  Flowers  by  Messrs, 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  March  18th. — Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Sprint 
Flower  Show. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'  Association  Spring  Flower 
Show. 

Sale  of  Liliums  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  March  20th.— Sales  of  hardy  perennials  and  Orchids 
by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


EVERYONE 

Who  is  interested  in  the  selection  of  the  best  New 
Mums,  or  the  best  Exhibition  Varieties,  as  now 
beiDg  given  in  Journal  of  Horticulture, 

SHOULD  READ 

A  very  small  book  which  tells  you  a  lot 
Of  the  wants  and  the  tricks  of  the  Mum  ; 

And  if  you  should  doubt  it,  then  buy  one  as  proof, 
And  see  how  the  business  is  done. 

The  price  is  so  small,  and  there's  something  for  all. 

As  you'll  find  from  the  very  beginning  ; 

Tells  what  to  be  done  for  the  Chrysanthemum, 

And  all  for  the  price  of  a  shilling. 

Wells*  Book  on  “  IVSums.” 

Post  free  from  the  Author,  1/2,  or  from  any 
Bookseller, 

Wells’  Catalogue  gives  the  name,  description, 
and  price  of  nearly  every  one  mentioned  in  the 
Audit  of  J .  of  H.,  Post  Free  from— 

W.  WELLS, 

Earlswood  Nurseries, 

RBDHILL,  SURREY. 


„  Pompone,  new  and  select  varieties,  six  for 

3s.  6d.  .  ...  .  6  0 

Fuchsias,  single  and  double-flowered,  including  all 

the  finest  sorts,  six  for  2S.  6d.  .  46 

„  Six  grand  new  and  select  varieties,  including 

Princess  May .  3  6 

Pelargoniums,  single-flowered,  Zonal.  A  very  fine 

collection,  all  Autumn  struck,  six  for  3s.  6d.  6  0 

,,  Six  grand  new  varieties,  Pearson’s,  7s.  6d. 

„  Double-flowered,  Zonal,  very  choice  sorts, 

six  for  3s.  6d .  ..  ...  6  0 

„  Ivy-leaved  double,  charming  varieties  for 

pots,  hanging  baskets,  &c_.  six  for  3s.  6d.  6  0 

„  „  „  Queen  of  Roses.  The  magnifi¬ 

cent  new  magenta-crimson,  each  is.  6d., 
three  for  4s. 

Carnations,  Hon.  J.  Lowther,  grand  scarlet,  self, 
each  is.  6d.,  three  lor  4s. 

„  Mrs.  Thornhill,  beautiful  salmon-pink,  is., 
three  for  2s.  6d. 

.,  Choice  named  sorts,  six  for  3s.  6d .  G  0 

Oxlip,  Prince  of  Orange,  immense  heads  of  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  a  gem,  eachgd.,  three  for  2s. 


LILIUM  AURATUM. 

Per  doz. 

Lilium  Auratum,  Splendid  Bulbs,  9  to  n  inches 
circumference,  six  for  4s.,  twenty-five  for 

14s.,  50  for  26s.,  per  100,  50s.  .  7  6 

„  „  Grand  Selected  Bulbs,  n  to  13  inches, 

six  for  6s.  6d.,  twenty-five  for  21s.,  or  ...  12  0 

„  „  Rubro-Yittatum,  most  beautiiul  variety, 

each  2s.  6d.,  three  for  6s.  6d.  .  24  o 

„  Melpomene,  (speciosum)  beautiful  crimson 
spotted,  splendid  for  pots,  each  gd.,  three 
for  2S.,  25  for  i|S.  . .  ...  7  6 

CATALOGUES  FREE, 


lant-breeding. — In  this  we  have  the  title 
of  a  book  which  has  been  written  by 
Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  the  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  with  whose 
writings,  or  some  of  them,  our  readers  are 
already  familiar.  The  subject  matter  he 
originally  delivered  to  his  students  in  the 
form  of  lectures,  and  that  being«so,  it  follows 
that  the  facts  relating  to  this  important 
branch  of  gardening  are  given  in  a  form 
more  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  practical  gardening  than  are  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
purely  scientific  aspects  of  the  question. 
The  author  in  this  case  has  brought  together 
a  vast  number  of  facts  underlying  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  plant  improvement  from  man’s 
point  of  view ;  and  we  must  say  that  the 
statements  are  so  clearly  and  simply  ex¬ 
pounded  that  no  intelligent  gardener  could 
misunderstand  them.  The  information 
hitherto  supplied  has  chiefly  dealt  with  the 
manner  or  methods  by  which  certain  plant 
forms  were  brought  about  by  the  plant 
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breeder  or  raiser  ;  but  little  or  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  explain  the  genesis 
of  the  novelties  under  review.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bailey  sets  himself  the  task  of  ex¬ 
plaining  or  dealing  with  the  philosophy  of 
organic  evolution,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
philosophy  underlying  plant  variation. 

Fortuitous  or  chance  variations  are  ex¬ 
plained  as  due  to  that  elasticity  and  plasti¬ 
city  which  are  part  of  the  essential  consti¬ 
tution  of  all  organic  beings.  From  amongst 
the  great  numbers  of  plants  exhibiting 
minor  differences,  nature  selects  those 
which  are  best  fitted  to  survive  the  struggle 
for  existence  under  any  given  condition. 
The  author  does  not  believe  that  nature 
has  any  ultimate  ideal  of  perfection  or  pre¬ 
determined  completion  ofform,  except  so  far 
as  it  will  be  best  suited  to  the  environrrent 
and  conditions  under  which  it  may  grow. 
He  next  discusses  the  question  of  “  Sex  as 
a  Factor  in  the  Variation  of  Plants,”  and 
argues  that  there  must  be  some  valid  reason 
for  this  costly  mechanism,  seeing  that, 
potentially,  most  plants  can  reproduce 
themselves  by  means  of  buds,  a  less  costly 
or  less  exhausting  method.  If  continual 
bud-propagation  would  have  answered  the 
purpose,  the  method  could  easily  be  largely 
extended  by  nature.  .  The  only  reason  for 
the  existence  of  sex  seems  to  be  the  “  re¬ 
juvenation  and  modification  ”  of  the  result¬ 
ing  progeny. 

Weismann  and  those  who  accept  his 
speculative  propositions  do  not  believe  that 
variations  amongst  plants  become  here- 
tary  in  the  offspring  ;  but  Professor  Bailey 
cannot  help  believing  what  every  intelligent 
hybridist,  gardener,  and  raiser  of  plants 
continually  see  to  be  the  case  in  their  every¬ 
day  experiences.  Those  who  cross-breed 
and  raise  new  Peas  make  sowings  of  seeds 
which  to  all  appearance  are  identical,  and 
the  early  stages  of  the  seedlings  may  seem 
so  likewise;  but,  sooner  or  later,  certain 
individuals  start  away  into  more  vigorous 
growth  than  the  rest.  If  left  to  their  own 
resources  these  individuals  would  soon 
crowd  the  others  and  render  them  even  less 
vigorous  than  they  were  at  the  commence¬ 
ment.  Here  then  we  see  variation  taking 
place,  and  this  may  even  have  originated 
in  the  seed  as  a  result  of  the  variation 
arising  from  the  crossing  of  the  parents. 
That  this  variation  is  inherited  to  a  greater 
or  a  lesser  extent  is  the  experience  of  those 
who  select  them  for  further  trial.  The 
author  describes  Thomas  Andrew  Knight 
as  “  the  chief  of  horticultural  philoso¬ 
phers,”  and  the  Transactions  of the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  bear  out  this  statement  in 
their  pages.  That  great  English  authority 
stated  that  an  excess  of  food  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  variation  in  plants,  and 
Darwin  unreservedly  adopted  the  same  view. 

The  variations  ascribed  to  the  effect  of 
climate  are  very  numerous  and  often  well 
marked.  Latitude  and  altitude  have  a 
profound  effect  upon  fruits,  flowers,  leaves, 
stems,  and  other  parts  of  plants.  When 
the  latter  are  taken  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  another  and  placed  under  different 
climatic  conditions,  variation  commences 
and  proceeds  till  the  new  forms  are  no 
longer  to  be  identified  with  the  originals. 
In  1817  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
Apples  recommended  for  cultivation  in  the 
United  States  were  of  American  origin  ; 
this  is  the  case  with  more  than  ninety  per 
cent,  now  grown  there.  We  have  previously 
referred  to  this  fact,  as  it  has  happened  both 
there  and  in  the  British  Colonies.  Cases 
such  as  these  might  be  multiplied  in¬ 
definitely,  but  space  forbids  the  enumeration 
of  those  given  by  Professor  Bailey  in  his 
book  of  some  293  pages,  including  a  good 
index,  without  which  no  book  of  reference 
can  be  of  great  value  at  the  present  day. 
Paper  and  printing  are  admirable. 


The  second  lecture  discusses  many  inter¬ 
esting  subjects,  including  the  limits  of 
crossing,  the  gradual  amelioration  of  the 
type,  change  of  seed,  production  of  new 
varieties,  uncertainty  of  pollination,  etc. 
The  third  lecture  should  be  even  more 
interesting  to  intending  students,  seeing 
that  it  discusses  the  methods  to  be  pursued 
in  plant-breeding.  This  it  does  in  a  very 
comprehensive  manner,  methodically  and 
systematically,  under  a  set  of  fifteen  rules 
meant  for  the  guidance  of  the  operator. 
The  Professor  makes  it  clearly  evident 
that  nature,  not  man,  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  production  of  variation  in  any 
given  species,  but  that  man,  by  intelligent 
methods  of  crossing  and  '  selection,  can 
increase  and  accumulate  these  variations 
along  given  lines  of  improvement.  This 
he  can  do  after  first  obtaining  the  initial 
variation  desired.  The  number  of  useful 
facts  contained  in  the  book  is  very  great, 
and  constitutes  interesting  study  which  we 
can  recommend  to  our  readers.  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Company,  New  York  and 
London,  are  the  publishers  of  the  book, 
which  is  priced  at  4s.  2d. 

- - 

The  Editor  regrets  want  of  space  for  the  numerous 
contributions  sent  him  this  week  and  last ;  but  will 
not  overlook  them. 

"  Potatos  ”  is  the  tide  of  a  book  just  published  by 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton.  It  is  a  reprint  of  his  Potato 
led  ure  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
last  autumn,  and  is  so  excellently  got  up  that  we  shall 
say  more  of  it  anon. 

Garden  boy  excitedly  :  “  I’ve  caught  the  snail  at 
last  in  that  pot  of  young  Lettuces.”  Gardener: 
“  Where  was  it  ?  ”  G.  B.  :  “  Coming  over  the  side  of 
the  pot.’’  G.  :  “  I  knew  you  must  have  met  it ;  you 
couldn't  have  overtaken  it.” 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Devun  and  Exeter  Gardeners’ 
Association  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  Exeter,  on  the  4th  inst.,  with  a  view  of  forming 
an  auxiliary  branch  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution.  The  meeting  was  a  very 
influential,  and,  needless  to  say,  a  very  successful  one. 
We  shall  give  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  next 
week. 

Valuable  Orchids  at  the  Sale  Rooms.— A  magnifi¬ 
cent  variety  of  Cattleya  Trianaei  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris’  Sale  Rooms, 
Cheapside,  on  the  28th  ult.  It  resembled  C.  T. 
backhouseana,  but  had  darker  petals  with  a  central 
blotch  running  down  them  almost  to  the  base. 
Though  a  small  piece  of  four  to  five  pseudo-bulbs,  it 
was  finally  knocked  down  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq., 
Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  for  thirty-five  guineas.  At 
the  same  place,  on  the  6th  inst.,  a  fine  piece  of  Den- 
drobium  nobile  nobilius  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  fifteen 
guineas.  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham, 
secured  a  fine  variety  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
for  four  guineas.  The  sale  on  this  occasion 
consisted  of  1,600  lots  of  a  very  diversified  character, 
many  of  them  being  in  bloom. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  (Southern 
Section). — In  presenting  their  nineteenth  annual 
report  for  the  year  1895,  the  committee  announce  a 
continuous  and  satisfactory  increase  of  members. 
The  exhibition  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  July 
24th  last,  was  a  brilliant  success.  On  that  occasion 
the  prize  list  was  largely  increased,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  which  the  society  was  greatly  assisted 
by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company's  munificent  dona¬ 
tion  of  £50,  also  by  Messrs.  Ernst  Benary's  gift  of  a 
silver  medal,  the  silver  cup  sent  by  the  ‘‘Turner 
Memorial  trustees,”  and  the  handsome  contribution 
of  £20  which  came  from  the  president.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  for  1896  is  announced  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Wednesday,  July  22nd.  A  list  of  the 
winning  varieties  and  successful  exhibitors  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report.  The  large  balance  in  hand, 
amounting  to  £195  19s.  ijd.,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  society  from  a  financial 
point  of  view.  The  executive  thus  feel  fully  jusiified 
in  making  still  further  additions  to  the  prize  list  for 
1896. 


Potatos  have  eyes  yet  see  not ;  corn  has  ears  yet 
hears  not ;  but  what  of  the  man  who  possesses  both 
these  incapabilities  ? — Snaggs'  book  of  philosophy . 

Ore  Gardeners’  Society. — Monthly  meetings  and 
exhibitions  are  held  by  this  society  in  the  Village 
School.  Prizes  are  offered  for  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  in  classes  set  apart  for  gardeners, 
cottagers,  and  amateurs  respectively.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  at  the  last  meeting ;  all  the  classes 
were  well  represented,  and  the  prizes  well  earned. 

Errata. — On  p.  430,  in  the  nineteenth  line  from  the 
bottom  of  the  middle  column,  for  “  The  Paxton 
Potato  ”  read  “  The  Saxon  Potato.”  Likewise  in  the 
sixteenth  line  from  the  bottom,  for  “  Mr.  Tyohe  ” 
read  “  Mr.  Fyshe.,'  Our  P.D.  in  this  instance  is 
not  to  blame,  for  he  certainly  followed  copy.  Was 
the  exhibition  card  badly  written  ? 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The  members  of 
the  Ealing  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society, 
with  their  usual  enterprising  zeal,  have  organised  a 
smoking  concert,  to  take  place  on  Wednesday  next 
(March  18th),  in  the  Lyric  Hall,  Ealing.  John  Nye, 
Esq.,  is  to  preside  on  this  occasion,  and  the  proceeds 
are  to  be  given  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’ 
Ophan  Fund.  The  admission  is  only  a  shilling. 

“  Gardener  (head  working)  wanted  for  Mount 
Jerome;  must  be  able  to  cultivate  a  Potato,  and 
distinguish  a  Solanum  lycopersicum  esculentum 
from  a  Turnip ;  he  must  also  have  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  difference  between  cleanliness 
and  dirt,  order  and  irregularity,  and  undertake 
always  to  be  the  last  to  come  to  work  and  the  first 
to  depart ;  the  fewer  testimonials  he  can  produce  as 
to  his  religious  views,  his  strict  adherence  to  total 
abstinence,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  horticulture,  arboriculture,  floriculture,  and 
every  other  culture,  the  better;  he  will  not  be 
allowed  more  than  1  cwt.  of  garden  produce  per 
diem  for  his  own  personal  use.  Apply  to  Major 
Gamble.” — Irish  Times-. 

The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. — The 
fifth  annual  report  of  this  society  is  just  published, 
and  all  lovers  of  the  popular  flower  will  be  rejoiced 
to  know,  is  of  a  most  encouraging  character.  Steady 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  society,  and  the  list 
of  members  and  supporters  grows  larger  each  year. 
The  late  annual  exhibition,  held  at  ihe  Edgbaston 
Botanical  Gardens,  on  July  31st  and  August  1st  last, 
was  the  largest  and  best  exhibition  yet  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  society,  the  competition  between 
the  northern  growers  being  especially  keen.  As  the 
show  was  of  two  days'  duration  instead  of  one,  as 
formerly,  the  takings  at  the  gates  were  much  larger 
than  those  of  previous  years.  A  substantial  balance 
of  ^40  2S.  4d.  on  the  accounts  for  the  year  is  left  in 
the  treasurer's  hands.  The  best  thanks  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  are  due  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  two  Honorary  Secretaries,  Messrs. 
Herbert  Smith  and  E.  F.  A.  Wood,  also  to  the 
donors  of  special  prizes,  medals,  etc.,  which  aided 
materially  in  adding  to  the  success  of  the  annual 
exhibition. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society. — The  nine¬ 
teenth  annual  report  for  the  year  1895  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Southern  Section  of  this  society,  is  of 
an  exceedingly  satisfactory  character.  Many  im¬ 
provements  in  both  Primulas  and  Auriculas  have 
been  made  of  recent  years,  and  the  part  played  by 
the  society  in  this  laudable  work  has  been  very 
marked.  The  nineteenth  exhibition  was  held  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  April  23rd, 
1895,  and  despite  the  severity  of  the  preceding 
winter  proved  a  signal  success*.  In  consequence  of 
the  lateness  of  the  season  such  well-known  and 
enthusiastic  northern  growers  as  Mr.  Simonite,  of 
Sheffield,  and  Mr.  Meakin,  of  Derby,  were  prevented 
from  exhibiting.  A  list  of  those  varieties  that  had 
figured  most  prominently  upon  the  show-table  during 
the  past  season,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
winning  exhibitors  in  the  different  classes  are  also 
embodied  in  the  report,  and  should  prove  very  useful 
to  lovers  of  the  showy  flowers,  the  development  of 
which  the  society  is  specially  formed  to  carry  on. 
During  the  year  twelve  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  list,  and  four  have  been  lost,  thus 
making  a  net  gain  of  eight  in  this  direction. 
Financially  also  the  society  is  fairly  prosperous, 
although  the  reserve  fund  has  been  drawn  upon  to 
supply  a  deficit  of  £8  10s.  iod.  in  the  income  for 
1895,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  ^11  18s.  6£d. 
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Flower  show  at  Craigo— The  annual  show  of  the 
Marykirk  and  Logie-Pert  Horticultural  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Society  is  arranged  to  be  held  on  August  22nd 
next. 

A  gardener  with  an  eye  to  eradicate  every  weed  on 
the  walks  kept  the  boy  constantly  on  the  job.  Not 
being  afraid  of  work  the  boy  often  went  to  sleep 
beside  it.  The  gardener  oneday  seeing  him  nodding, 
shouted,  “  Pull  up  the  weeds  a  little  faster.”  Boy  : 
■<Wi — isht  !  I  see  a  fine  one  coming,  and  you’ll 
frighten  it  back.” 

Lectures  at  Shaldon. — Mr.  C.  Berry,  F.R.H.S., 
instructor  in  horticulture  under  the  Devon  County 
Council,  has  just  concluded  a  series  of  lectures  in  the 
Shaldon  Board  School.  The  average  attendance  has 
been  about  twenty  out  of  twenty-six  who  joined  the 
class.  The  course  has  given  great  satisfaction  and 
the  lecturer  was  heartily  thanked. 

The  Orchards  of  Brittany  are  very  different  from 
those  of  England,  being  mostly  on  arable  land  instead 
of  on  grass.  The  arable  land  is  deeply  cultivated, 
and  carries  a  rotation  of  crops,  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  manuring  of  the  land.  One  of  the 
manures  recommended  for  Apple  trees  is  a  mixture 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  basic  slag. 
The  trees  in  the  orchards  are  planted  in  rows  running 
north  and  south,  at  considerable  distance  apart,  and 
they  are  most  carefully  kept,  it  being  quite  an 
exception  to  see  an  ill-kept  or  decaying  tree. 

Handelingen  der  Vast  Commissien. — This  is  the 
title  of  a  brochure  recording  the  awards  which  have 
been  made  to  fruits,  flowers,  and  plants  during  the 
past  year,  by  the  permanent  committees  of  the 
Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.  Amongst 
other  things.  First-class  Certificates  were  accorded 
to  Anemone  japonica  Coupe  d’Argent,  Chionodoxa 
Luciliae  roseo-alba,  Vriesia  suringariana,  Incarvillea 
Delavayi,  Abies  concolor  argentea,  numerous  Cactus 
Dahlias  (most  of  which  are  of  British  origin)  and 
other  subjects.  Some  Second-class  Certificates, 
Botanical  Certificates,  and  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
also  accorded.  Only  one  Apple  and  a  variety  of  Pea 
represent  fruit  and  vegetables  which  bave  been 
certificated. 

The  Gardeners  of  Dunoon  and  District  dined  on 
Friday  evening,  6th  inst.,  to  the  number  of  about 
forty,  in  the  George  Hotel,  ”  mine  host  ”  of  which 
being,  until  lately,  a  “knight  of  the  spade.” 
Commissioner  D.  Miller  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
R.  Cameron  acted  as  croupier.  After  an  excellent 
repast,  the  customary  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were 
put  from  the  chair  and  duly  honoured.  The  croupier 
in  a  felicitous  speech  proposed  the  toast  of  the  gather¬ 
ing,  “Dunoon  and  District  Gardeners,”  to  which 
the  chairman  replied.  “  The  Town  and  Trade  of 
Dunoon,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Currie,  was  acknowledged 
by  the  chairman.  Mr.  S.  Martin  proposed  “  The 
Dunoon  Commissioners  "in  a  humorous  speech, 
Commissioner  Miller  acknowledging  the  sentiment. 
Other  toasts  followed.  The  vocal  and  instrumental 
selections  were  numerous  and  excellent,  being  taken 
part  in  by  Messrs.  Dewar,  Robertson,  Taylor, 
Nugent,  Cameron,  Spiers,  &c.  After  pledging 
“  The  Host  and  Hostess,”  and  before  singing 
“  Auld  Lang  Syne,”  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
the  gathering  would  become  a  “  hardy  annual.” 

Woolton  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — The  usual 
fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  of  last 
week  at  the  Mechanics  Institute,  Mr.  Hogan  in  the 
chair.  The  subject  for  consideration  was  “  The 
Culture  of  the  Carnation,”  by  Mr.  Charles  Young, 
of  West  Derby,  who  confined  himself  strictly 
to  the  practical  details  of  growing  this 
fashionable  flower.  Distinct  directions  were 
given  for  the  Malmaison  section,  in  which 
the  requirements  were  not  quite  the  same  as 
for  other  varieties  usually  grown  in  pots.  The  most 
suitable  composts  for  layering,  cuttings,  pots,  and 
borders  were  submitted,  soot,  lime  rubble,  and  sea 
sand  being  strongly  recommended.  Insect  pests  and 
their  eradication  were  gone  into  with  the  most 
approved  means  of  prevention  and  cure.  The 
special  work  of  the  exhibitor  was  considered  as  to 
the  number  of  flowers,  with  proper  attention  whilst 
on  the  plant,  and  the  most  approved  mode  of 
dressing  and  staging.  A  discussion  followed,  in 
which  several  members  took  part,  and  at  the 
conclusion  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  the  lecturer  for  his  practical  and  comphrehensive 
paper. 


Re  Coomber  Testimonial. — The  committee  have 
resolved  to  close  the  fund  being  raised  for  the  above 
purpose  on  March  31st.  The  amount  subscribed  up 
to  the  present  is  £113  4s.  6d.  Those  friends  who 
have  promised  subscriptions  are  asked  to  forward 
without  delay  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  the  treasurer  ;  or 
to  Mr.  Willard,  the  secretary. 

An  Early  Rose.— On  Sunday,  March  1st,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  large  fine  Rose  in  my  flower 
garden.  No  shelter  whatever  had  been  given  it  and 
yet  it  had  withstood  the  cold  winds  without  sustain¬ 
ing  injury. — Sniggs.  P.S. — I  forgot  to  say  that  it  was 
the  rose  of  a  watering-can. — S. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri  is  a  species  that  will  evidently 
push  its  way  in  the  near  future  as  a  greenhouse 
plant.  The  plant  is  of  elegant  drooping  habit  when 
grown  in  a  pot  or  basket  and  the  branches  allowed 
to  assume  their  natural  habit.  Gardening  (American) 
has  a  figure  of  it  in  the  number  for  February  15th. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine. — This  well-known 
magazine  has  several  interesting  articles  in  the 
March  number,  and  the  illustrations  are  both 
numerous  and  well  executed,  including  admirable 
illustrations  of  the  Queen  and  various  members  of 
the  Royal  Family,  at  different  ages.  “  Minor 
Memories  of  Lord  Leighton,”  by  Wilfred  Meynell 
will  doubtless  interest  a  great  many.  "  The  New 
Light,”  the  discovery  of  Professor  Roentgen,  adds 
another  impetus  to  the  progress  and  value  of 
photography.  There  is  also  an  appreciative  notice 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  Poet  Laureate,  and  known  to 
our  readers  as  the  author  of  the  book,  "  The  Garden 
that  I  Love.” 

Stoke  Newington,  Stamford  Hill  and  Clapton 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — Mr.  L.  H.  Calcutt,  who  has 
for  some  time  performed  the  duties  of  honorary 
secretary  for  this  society,  has,  owing  to  pressure  of 
business,  retired  from  office.  Mr.  S.  Calcutt  has 
also  resigned  the  post  of  treasurer.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  committee  Mr.  G.  Prickett,  St.  Ann's 
Road  Floral  Nurseries,  was  elected  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  R.  Johnson,  gardener  at  No.  73,  Stamford  Hill, 
was  chosen  to  act  as  secretary  pro  tem.  The  dates  of 
the  exhibition  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  first 
chrysanthemum  society  in  Stoke  Newington,  are 
fixed  for  November  nth  and  12th. 

A  Good  Landlord  and  Author.—' The  half-yearly 
rent  audit  for  the  Petherton  Park  Estates,  belonging 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Nation,  was  held  here  recently, 
when  a  very  liberal  abatement  from  the  rents  was 
made  to  the  tenants  to  meet  the  present  depressed 
state  of  agriculture.  Mr.  Nation,  who  is  a  generous 
landlord,  is  better  known  as  an  author,  whose  latest 
work,  "  Prickly  Pear  Blossoms,”  containing  several 
descriptions  of  rustic  scenes,  extracts  from  which 
have  appeared  in  such  agricultural  journals  as  Bell's 
Messenger,  Farmer,  Farming  World,  Garden,  The 
Gardening  World,  Poultry,  Fowls,  and  Farm,  Field, 
and  Fireside,  was  not  long  since  favourably  reviewed 
in  the  Somerset  County  -Gazette. 

Vegetable  Garden  on  Board  Ship. — The  ship  Mohan, 
on  leaving  Belfast  for  Portland,  U.S.A.,  recently, 
took  about  2,000  tons  of  soil  on  board  by  way  of 
ballast.  During  the  passage  the  seamen  levelled  the 
soil  and  sowed  various  seeds  of  vegetables  upon  it. 
While  the  ship  was  in  the  tropics  the  vegetables 
grew  rapidly,  and  came  to  perfection  as  the  weather 
became  colder  during  the  passage  towards  Cape 
Horn.  They  were  utilised  by  the  crew,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  by  men  who  seldom  can  get  fresh  vegetables 
on  a  voyage.  The  garden  was  replanted  as  the  ship 
rounded  the  Horn,  and  by  the  time  the  equator  was 
reached  it  was  again  in  bearing,  and  furnished  a  supply 
till  the  Mohan  was  about  to  enter  the  Columbia, 
when  the  last  pig  was  killed  and  served  up  with 
green  vegetables. 

The  Electrical  drying  of  Fruit. — There  would  appear 
to  be  a  good  opening  for  the  use  of  electric  heating  in 
connection  with  the  fruit  trade.  It  is  well  known 
that  fresh-gathered  fruit  must  be  dried  before  being 
packed.  This  process,  although  an  apparently 
simple  one,  necessitates  great  care,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  must  be  well  regulated,  otherwise  there  is 
danger  of  the  fruit  being  damaged.  Large  drying 
rooms  are  in  use  in  some  cases,  heated  by  means  of 
steam,  and  although  this  system  may  be  cheap  to 
work  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  not  always  so  satisfactory 
on  a  small  one.  Fuel,  moreover,  is  often  expensive, 
and  water  power,  in  parts  where  the  fruit  trade 
flourishes,  is  usually  abundant.  In  such  situations 
electric  heating  could  be  used  with  advantage.  The 


perfect  regulation  allows  of  any  temperature  being 
obtained,  and,  what  is  of  great  consequence  in  such 
an  installation,  practically  no  attention  would  be 
required.  The  electrical  plant,  too,  could  be  used 
for  lighting,  and  a  few  motors  to  aid  the  packing 
could  easily  be  laid  down.  Uses  such  as  this  offer  a 
fine  field  for  development,  and  the  gain  made  by 
bringing  in  cargoes  of  sound  fruit  would  far  more 
than  cover  the  cost  of  running  the  necessary 
machinery.  The  above  remarks  have  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  storing,  packing,  and  shipment  of  fruit 
to  the  English  market;  but  the  same  treatment  as  to 
drying  might  well  be  adopted  in  connection  with  our 
English  fruit  gardens,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  such  process  might  materially  assist  in  making 
our  orchards  more  profitable,  and  lead  to  extensions 
so  much  to  be  desired. — The  Electrician,  Feb.  28th. 

Professor  Marshall  Ward  on  “  Modern  Botany.” — In 
the  first  lecture  of  his  course  on  “  Some  Aspects  of 
Modern  Botany”  (Royal Institution,  February  13th), 
Professor  Marshall  Ward  mentioned  that  mediaeval 
botany  consisted  in  the  collection  of  native  plants, 
and  the  attempted  identification  of  these  with 
medicinal  and  economic  plants,  described  by  the 
ancients,  or  known  from  distant  countries. 
Difficulties  in  identification  led  to  discovery  of  the 
fact  that  different  countries  had  different  plants,  and 
thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of 
geographical  distribution.  The  careful  study  of  large 
numbers  of  specimens  led  to  the  evolution  of  the 
idea  of  natural  affinities.  Efforts  at  classification 
were  at  first  vague  ;  men  had  to  learn  what  parts 
were  comparable.  For  a  time  they  were  like 
children,  distinguishing  an  Oak  from  a  Buttercup  by 
the  acorn  and  the  flower.  Their  belief  in  the 
existence  of  sharp  lines,  which  could  be  brought  out 
if  plants  were  repeatedly  and  elaborately  described, 
contrasted  somewhat  with  the  exaggerated  im¬ 
portance  which  is  to-day  ascribed  to  points  of 
resemblance  as  opposed  to  points  of  difference. 
Systematists  have  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  all 
things.  The  broader  divisions  of  plant  classification 
may  be  settled  ;  it  may  be  possible  for  an  expert  to 
indicate,  almost  at  a  glance,  the  exact  position  of  a 
new  species  ;  but  the  work  will  not  be  complete  till 
the  list  includes  all  existing  and  fossil  species  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Then  the  ultimate  aim  may 
be  achieved — namely,  the  construction  of  a  genea¬ 
logical  tree  showing  the  true  affinities  of  all  known 
plants.  The  lecturer  went  on  to  emphasise  the  value 
of  a  good  Flora,  instancing  the  "  Flora  of  British 
India,”  “  which,  we  are  all  so  glad  to  know,  is  now 
nearly  complete.”  It  is  not  merelj  a  list  of  the 
plants  growing  in  a  certain  country,  but  it  tells  much 
about  character  and  localities,  range  in  altitude,  and 
distribution  in  o.her  parts  of  the  world.  The 
remainder  of  the  lecture  was  occupied  by  discussion 
of  some  questions  of  variation  and  adaptation. — 
Natural  Science. 

Majority  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Monro. — On  Saturday, 
February  29th,  Mr.  G.  Monro,  the  well-known 
salesman  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  entertained  the 
whole  of  his  staff,  together  with  the  members  of  his 
family,  and  the  leading  senders  and  customers  with 
whom  he  has  business  connections,  and  a  few 
friends,  at  a  dinner,  at  Simpson's  Divan,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  majority  of  his  eldest  son — Mr.  Edwin 
George  Monro.  It  is  rarely  seen  that  the  head  of  an 
important  commission  salesman’s  business,  with  his 
working  staff  of  all  grades,  meet  at  the  same  social 
board,  together  with  the  capitalists  who  produce  the 
gcods,  and  the  large  tradesmen  who  purchased  them. 
Still  rarer  is  it  to  find  both  producer  or  sender  and 
buyer  vieing  with  each  other  in  evident  sincerity  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  middleman,  whose  integrity 
and  business  capacity  they  unite  in^praisiDg,  and 
whose  difficult  and  delicate  position  they  fully 
appreciate.  No  nobler  tribute  could  be  paid  to  any 
man's  character  for  honest  dealing  and  business 
ability  than  these  high  eulogiums  paid  to  Mr.  Monro 
after  a  twenty-five  years’  business  acquaintance. 
This  notable  appreciation  and  real  good-will  found 
expression  in  various  presentations,  and  in  the  good 
wishes  to  the  son.  First  the  growers,  represented  by 
Messrs.  Sweet  and  Kay,  gave  a  handsome  and 
massive  gold  albert  chain  and  a  ruby  and  diamond 
pin  and  stud ;  next,  the  buyers,  represented  by 
Messrs.  Brooks  and  Webber,  gave  a  useful  case  of 
table  cutlery,  evidently  with  an  eye  to  the  near 
future.  Then  the  staff,  ably  represented  by  Messrs. 
North  and  Phillips,  gave  a  dining-room  timepiece, 
together  with  a  handsomely-framed  illuminated 
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address,  the  work  of  one  of  their  members,  Mr. 
James,  and  signed  by  the  fifty-seven  employees. 
Amongst  other  presents  were  a  valuable  gold  watch 
by  Mr.  Randall,  and  an  umbrella  and  walking-cane 
by  the  Manchester  friends.  The  speeches  by  the 
gentlemen  making  the  presentation,  and  the  response 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Monro,  were  marked  by  an  earnestness 
and  discretion  which  impressed  one  with  the  thought¬ 
fulness  and  sincerity  of  the  speakers.  The  toast — 
“  The  Health  of  the  Chairman  and  Giver  of  the 
Feast,”  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Butt,  who  happily  and 
worthily  performed  the  agreeable  task.  Mr.  Monro’s 
reply  was  full  of  feeling  and  earnestness,  and  his  well- 
spoken  words  in  praise  of  his  staff  indicated  much 
personal  interest  in  their  welfare.  The  songs  and 
recitations  by  the  members  of  the  company  enlivened 
the  evening,  which  was  happily  spent,  and 
terminated  by  a  verse  or  two  of  11  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 


CARTERS’  PRIMULAS. 

Few  flowers  are  capable  of  giving  a  longer  succession 
of  bloom  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  than  the  Chinese 
Primula  in  its  varied  forms  which  have  been  evolved 
in  gardens  by  the  skill  of  man.  Last  week  we  paid 
a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  &  Company,  Forest  Hill,  and  found  the 
Primulas  still  making  a  fine  display,  though  they 
commenced  flowering  in  January.  As  the  plants 
were  intended  to  be  grown  entirely  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  seed,  no  attempt  was  made  to  get  them' in 
bloom  early.  The  seed  was  sown  on  July  i8th  last, 
and  the  seedlings  were  shifted  on  till  large  enough  to 
be  placed  in  48-size  pots,  which  are  reckoned 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  seed.  The  earliest 
set  of  flowers  was  brushed  on  January  21st,  and, 
needless  to  say,  only  the  central  blooms  of  the  trusses 
of  these  early  varieties  remain  to  be  set ;  but  the 
later  varieties  are  more  numerous  and  still  very 
showy.  The  extent  of  the  batches  of  different 
varieties  may  be  guessed  when  we  state  that  there 
are  8,000  plants  altogether.  They  occupy  two  long, 
low-roofed  span-houses  and  some  shorter  ones. 

Single  Varieties. 

The  greatest  novelty  in  this  group  is  Carter's 
Bouquet,  which  behaves  in  a  very  peculiar  way. 
This  season's  seedlings  show  a  few  solitary  flowers 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  calyx  of  these  blooms 
has  become  immensely  enlarged,  resembling  green 
leaves  about  r  in.  to  2  in.  long,  and  lobed  like  the 
ordinary  leaves.  The  flowers  are  white  at  first, 
developing  a  blush  tint  later  on,  and  nestle  in  the 
midst  of  the  tuft  of  calyx  leaves  so  that  they  resemble 
a  buttonhole  bouquet.  Some  of  the  blooms  we 
measured  were  2  in.  across,  and  very  fine  they  are 
too,  for  each  is  so  excessively  lobed  and  imbricated 
as  to  appear  semi-double,  thus  making  flowers  of 
great  depth  with  the  segments  spreading  horizontally. 
The  principal  truss  of  these  young  plants  consists  of 
the  axis  of  the  plant  developed  into  a  strong  stem 
bearing  a  whorl  of  bracts,  developed  into  leaves  3  in. 
to  4  in.  long,  and  surrounding  a  cluster  of  flowers, 
so  that  here  again  we  have  a  bouquet  of  much 
larger  size  than  the  primary  ones.  The  calyx 
of  the  central  truss  is  large  but  not  leafy,  the 
greenery  in  this  case  being  supplied  by  the  bracts. 
Some  two-year-old  plants  in  24-sized  pots  bear 
several  of  these  large  bouquets  but  no  solitary 
blooms  like  the  one-year-old  specimens.  We  are 
pleased  to  note,  however,  that  the  novelty  comes 
true  to  character  from  seed.  An  unnamed  seedling, 
across  between  White  Queen  and  Hercules,  is  also  a 
novelty  with  white  flowers  flushed  with  pink,  and  of 
great  size.  In  these  respects  it  resembles  Princess 
May,  but  is  of  much  stronger  habit,  with  better 
flowers. 

Hercules,  already  mentioned,  is  grown  in  large 
quantity  and  has  flowers  of  a  light  purple  on  first 
expansion,  but  they  intensify  to  dark  purple  as  they 
become  fully  developed.  Holborn  Blue  has  also 
flowers  of  varying  intensity,  but  does  not  seed  as 
freely  as  might  be  wished.  One  of  the  best  varieties 
here  is  that  named  Carmine,  which  has  beautiful 
rosy  flowers  intensifying  to  carmine  as  they  become 
fully  expanded.  The  plants  are  of  close  habit,  free 
flowering,  and  vigorous  in  constitution.  As  might  be 
expected,  it  is  grown  in  great  quantity.  The  palm¬ 
leaved  Elaine  is  the  most  popular  pure  white  variety, 
if  quantity  is  any  criterion,  for  something  like  1.400 
plants  of  it  are  grown,  and  a  fine  display  it  makes. 
The  plant  has  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution  and 
red  petioles  to  the  leaves.  Amongst  dark  flowers, 
Magenta  is  also  of  a  high-class  character  and 


develops  a  semi-globular  mass  of  bloom  above  the 
foliage.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit  and  the  flowers 
attain  an  intense  hue  when  fully  developed.  The 
glowing,  orange-scarlet  flowers  of  Vermilion  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  any  other,  rich  and 
handsome ;  it  is  a  free-flowering  and  early  variety 
with  a  close  habit  of  growth.  Carter’s  Scarlet  is 
also  very  early,  free,  floriferous,  produces  seed  in 
great  abundance,  and  is  grown  in  quantity.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  Salmon  is  indicated  by  the 
name  ;  it  is  a  very  late  variety. 

Fern-leaved  sorts. 

The  Fern-leaved  Elaine  is  the  counterpart  of  that 
already  named,  except  in  the  foliage  and  the  fact  that 
the  flowers  are  rather  finer  in  form.  It  is  grown  in 
quantity  and  is  very  floriferous.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Ruby,  whose  dark  ruby-red  flowers  are 
characterised  by  a  circle  of  small  white  specks — one 
at  the  junction  of  every  two  lobes.  There  is  also  a 
distinct  white  zone  round  the  greenish-orange  eye. 
Rose  well  describes  the  colour  of  another  sort,  differ¬ 
ing  from  Ruby  only  in  its  flowers  being  distinctly 
several  shades  paler.  It  is  equally  free  flowering, 
but  somewhat  taller,  and  grown  in  quantity.  The 
Queen  is  a  white  variety,  slightly  tinted  with  blush, 
and  has  entirely  green  foliage.  Imogene  is  of  the 
same  style  as  Princess  May,  but  has  smaller,  pink 
flowers,  green  foliage,  and  is  free  flowering. 

Semi-double  Varieties. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  all  those  varieties 
which  have  a  rosette  of  small,  erect  petals  in  the 
centre.  They  are  often  described  as  double,  but 
not  being  truly  so,  they  are  generally  as  easily 
raised  from  seeds,  and  as  fertile  as  the  single  sorts. 
They  also  last  much  longer  in  the  cut  state  than  the 
latter.  Dwarf  and  free  is  Vivid,  with  glowing  crim¬ 
son  flowers.  Very  graceful  is  Lilac  Queen,  the 
earliest  to  bloom,  and  now  showing  whorls  of  bloom 
well  thrown  above  the  foliage.  It  meets  with  many 
admirers,  and  is  grown  in  quantity.  Snowflake  is  a 
second  early,  bears  white  flowers  tinted  with  blush, 
and  is  very  free.  Rich,  bright  carmine  are  the 
flowers  of  Carmine  Empress,  which  is  of  dwarf 
habit,  and  very  free.  Double  Vermilion  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  single  one,  and  equally  as  rich  in 
its  glowing  hue.  Aurora  is  of  stronger  habit  than 
Snowflake,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and  the 
blush-pink  flowers  rise  well  above  the  foliage. 
Double  Blue  flowers  freely,  but  is  not  fertile,  conse¬ 
quently  only  a  small  quantity  of  seed  is  obtained 
from  it.  The  novelty  in  this  group  is  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  clear  salmon  coloured  flowers,  larger 
than  those  of  any  other  double  kind.  It  is  distinct, 
attractive,  and  in  our  opinion  decidedly  superior  to 
the  single  variety,  Salmon,  for  the  colour  is  clearer 
and  more  decisive. 

— - 4- — — 

TWO  GOOD  APPLES. 

Amongst  all  our  good  keeping  Apples,' I  think  Lady 
Henniker  and  Brabant  Bellefleur  deserve  foremost 
places.  Both  are  large  Apples  and  excellent  when 
cooked.  Lady  Henniker  is  not  unlike  Blenheim 
Pippin  in  flavour  and  requires  very  little  sugar,  a 
great  consideration  when  so  many  are  forbidden 
sugar.  Brabant  Bellefleur  is  a  lovely  Apple  when 
well-grown  and  keeps  a  long  time  in  season — from 
November  to  April.  A  gardener  I  know  declares  it 
to  be  the  finest  Apple  grown,  because  he  once  gained 
a  wager  by  taking  two  prizes  in  one  class  where  the 
rules  said  three  dishes  distinct  varieties.  One  might 
be  mistaken  by  their  appearance,  as  often  they  are 
different  in  shape  off  the  same  tree.  Both  the  above 
varieties  are  superior  to  foreign  Apples  for  cooking 
purposes. —  IV.  0. 

[Specimens  sent  of  the  above  were  of  handsome 
size  for  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  indeed  they  would 
have  taken  some  beating  even  in  the  south  of 
England.  Brabant  Bellefleur  was  beautifully 
coloured.  Accompanying  them  was  a  more  highly- 
coloured  specimen  of  Dumelow’s  Seedling  than  we 
remember  having  seen  before.  Duke  of  Cornwall 
reminds  us  of  Catshead,  and  is  a  large  Apple  and 
remarkably  heavy.  Our  correspondent's  garden  is 
notable  for  the  fineness  of  its  Pears  as  well  as  Apples. 
—Ed.] 

- «*. - 

Teacher :  “  Emma,  what  do  you  know  of  the 
Orchid  family  ?  ”  Emma:  "If  you  please,  mamma 
has  forbidden  us  to  indulge  in  any  family  gossip.” 

Dictionary  of  Gardening. — A  complete  set  of  Nicholson's 
Dictionary  ot  Gardening,  in  eight  volumes,  in  first  class 
condition,  as  good  as  new,  is  offered  for  50s.  cash.  —  B., 
“  Gardening  World  ”  Office,  t,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London. 


ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


Orchids  at  Chard  war. — The  Phalaenopses  are  still 
a  grand  sight  in  one  of  the  houses  at  Chardwar. 
One  magnificent  form  of  P.  grandiflora  aurea  is 
very  striking.  There  are  also  some  grand  forms 
of  Dendrobium  nobile  in  bloom,  and  a  number 
of  grand  specimens  of  D.  wardianum,  some 
pseudo-bulbs  of  the  latter  being  5  ft.  long. 
There  are  also  some  good  D.  rubens,  D.  Dominii,  and 
D.  aureum  in  bloom,  and  together  make  a  fine  display. 
One  specimen  of  D.  devonianum  has  200  good 
blooms  open.  The  cool  house  is  very  gay,  no  less 
than  fifty  good  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  many 
other  varieties  being  in  bloom  and  make  a  good 
show ;  one  O.  andersonianum  is  carrying  five  good 
spikes,  and  Oncidium  superbiens  has  a  good  spike  of 
its  distinct-coloured  blooms  nicely  expanded. 
Several  good  plants  of  Ada  aurantiaca  help  to 
brighten  the  house  and  make  a  useful  colour  with 
the  Odontoglossums.  Lycaste  Skinneri  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  really  magnificent  forms,  and 
Trichopilia  suavis  makes  a  lovely  show,  one  plant 
being  particularly  striking.  Cattleya  Trianaei  still 
makes  a  good  display,  and  several  Angraecums,  just 
opening,  are  very  charming  and  much  appreciated 
by  the  owner. — Visitor. 

TIE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 


Cool  House  Masdevallias. — This  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  genus  of  Orchids  does  best  when 
grown  cool.  Like  the  Odontoglossums  they  require 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  when  growing.  A 
lean-to  house  facing  north  is  perhaps  the  best  for 
them  ;  here  they  would  get  plenty  of  light  for  a  long 
time  before  having  to  be  shaded.  Failing  such  a 
position  the  warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum 
house  would  suit  them  admirably.  I  would  place 
them  all  together  at  one  end,  as  they  do  not  like 
quite  so  much  air  as  Odontoglossum  crispum,  neither 
must  the  atmosphere  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry, 
or  they  will  be  sure  to  be  attacked  by  thrips,  which 
are  very  partial  to  them. 

Potting. — The  roots  will  now  be  found,  on  turning 
them  out  of  the  pots,  to  be  most  active,  and  where 
required  should  be  afforded  some  fresh  material. 
The  compost  best  suited  to  them  is  good  fibrous  peat 
and  sphagnum  moss  in  about  equal  parts,  to  which 
may  be  added  some  silver  sand.  The  drainage  must 
be  ample,  as  being  great  lovers  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  when  growing  any  defect  in  this  respect  would 
soon  be  reflected  in  the  plants  by  the  appearance  of 
spots  in  the  leaves.  Water  sparingly  for  a  week 
or  two  until  the  roots  begin  to  get  hold  of  the  new 
material ;  keep  the  moss  growing  by  damping  it  with 
the  syringe. 

Coelogyne  cristata.— Next  to  Dendrobium 
nobile  this  is  the  most  popular  amongst  amateurs, 
producing  a  wealth  of  white  flowers  at  a  time  when 
flowers  are  scarce.  Those  that  were  pushed  along 
early  will  now  require  attention  as  regards  potting. 
There  is  one  thiDg  about  them  I  would  mention,  that 
is,  they  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  too  often.  It  is 
therefore  a  bad  plan  (o  re-pot  the  whole  lot  of  plants 
the  same  season,  as  they  do  not  flower  so  well  until 
the  second  year.  Pots,  pans,  and  baskets  will  do 
for  them  to  grow  in,  just  as  your  fancy  directs,  but 
in  each  case  alio  w  good  drainage.  The  compost  should 
consist  of  two  parts  peat,  one  of  moss,  with  a  little 
silver  sand.  Firmly  secure  the  plants  by  aid  of 
wood  or  chopped  pegs,  but  these  will  hardly  be 
required  if  small  pots  are  used.  After  potting,  keep 
them  shaded  from  the  sun, and  the  atmosphere  moist 
about  them,  so  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  do  not  shrivel, 
as  when  this  occurs  it  is  a  long  time  before  they 
plump  up  again.  A  position  close  to  the  glass  in  the 
Cattleya  house  or  a  stove  will  suit  them  as  regards 
heat,  They  are  lovers  of  moisture  and  should  be 
kept  well  supplied  during  growth, 

Calanthes. — C.  Veitchii,  C.  vestita,  etc.,  will  now 
be  ready  for  potting  up  ;  use  a  compost  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  of  peat,  some  chopped  sphagnum  moss, 
and  silver  sand  to  keep  it  porous.  Add  to  this  some 
cow  dung  or  other  manure  which  has  been  previously 
dried  and  rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Six-inch 
pots  are  a  most  convenient  size  to  use ;  into  each  put 
three  pseudo-bulbs.  One  in  a  60-s'ze  pot  will  be  very 
handy,  when  in  bloom,  for  decoration.  After  potting, 
water  very  carefully  until  the  growths  are  6  in.  high, 
when  they  will  require  a  copious  supply.  A  stove 
temperature  of  65°  suits  them  best. — C, 
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Flora  of  Anglesey  and  Carnarvon.— Towardsthe 
latter  n  of  last  year  you  made  mention,  in  The  Gar- 
deni  World,  of  Griffith’s  “  Flora  of  Anglesey  and 
Car  arvonshire.”  In  it  1,119  species  and  219  varieties 
are  referred  to  as  growing  in  those  counties. 
Anglesey  has  long  been  known  as  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  the  botanist,  many  plants  being  growing 
there  close  to  the  water’s  edge  of  the  sea,  which  else¬ 
where  are  to  be  found  only  in  almost  inaccessible 
places. 

Mr.  Griffith  says  that  he  has  been  an  earnest 
student  of  the  flora  of  The  two  counties  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years ;  and  his  book  shows  that 
the  greatest  care  has  been  expended  on  its  compila¬ 
tion.  Thinking  that  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
interested  in  the  list  of  novelties  mentioned  in  it 
I  extract  the  list  from  the  preface  to  the  work. 

New  Species  and  Varieties— Ranunculus 
Cambricus,  Hieracium  Clovense,  Hieracium  Cam- 
bricum  var.  Griffithii,  H.  umbellatum  var.  curtum, 
Rubus  Mercicus  var.  Chrysoxylon,  R.  griffithianus, 
R.  cambricus,  Arctium  intermedium  var.  Subtomen- 
tosum,  and  Potamogeton  Griffithii. 

New  to  the  British  flora.— Rubus  griffithia¬ 
nus,  R.  Cambricus,  R.  Mercicus  var.  ChrysoxyloD, 
R.  Gymnostachys,  Potentilla  Comarum  var. 
villosa,  Senecio  spathulaefolius,  Hieracium  Adlerzii, 
Veronica  Beccabunga  var.  repens,  Scirpus  rufus  var. 
bifolius,  Carex  elytroides,  C.  panicea  var.  conferta, 
Agrostis  vulgaris  var.  aristata,  Holcus  lanatus  var. 
sylvestris,  Molinia  caerulea  var.  major,  Briza  media 
var.  pallescens,  Dactylis  glomerata  var.  congesta, 
and  Isoetes  lacustris  var.  strictior  longifolia. — J.  C. 
Stogdon. 

- •»-  - 

FORCING  THE  POTATO. 

No  matter  how  much  the  doctor  may  inveigh  against 
the  practice  of  eating  new  Potatos,  or  how  strongly 
he  may  persist  in  calling  them  indigestible,  and  un¬ 
wholesome  to  everyone  except  those  possessing  iron 
constitutions,  the  appearance  of  the  young  tubers  is 
eagerly  looked  for  by  the  classes  and  the  masses 
alike.  Hence  in  most  gentlemen’s  establishments 
various  methods  of  obtaining  the  delicacy  previous 
to  the  time  when  a  supply  may  be  had  in  the 
ordinary  way  from  plants  growing  outside  have  to 
be  practised  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  supply 
their  employers’  table  with  those  vegetables  which 
fashion  declares  to  be  in  season. 

Naturally  a  sub-tropical  subject,  the  Potato  takes 
very  kindly  to  forcing,  and  will  stand  with  impunity 
a  considerable  degree  of  heat.  Frost,  indeed,  it 
manifests  an  irreconcilable  dislike  to,  and  thus  time 
may  even  be  gained  if  out-door  plants  are  simply 
protected  from  its  destructive  effects-,  either  by 
covering  them  with  cold  frames  or  various  kinds  of 
protective  material.  It  is  not  of  the  means  whereby 
early  Potatos  may  be  obtained  from  plants  growing 
in  the  open  ground,  however,  that  we  wish  now  to 
speak,  but  of  the  forcing  proper — or,  to  put  it  in  other 
words,  the  culture  under  glass  of  that  indispensable 
vegetable  that,  in  some  form  or  other,  finds  a  place 
on  most  dinner  tables  each  and  every  day  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

Culture  in  Frames. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  method  of 
obtaining  a  crop  of  young  tubers,  and  one  which, 
if  properly  carried  out,  rarely  fails  to  give  complete 
satisfaction.  Fairly  easy  of  execution,  no  very 
elaborate  preparations  are  necessary  to  the  achiev¬ 
ing  of  success  in  this  direction.  Almost  any  kind  of 
frame,  providing  it  is  of  fair  depth,  may  be  turned 
to  account.  The  most  handy  contrivance,  however, 
is  a  substantial  brick  pit,  fitted  with  movable 
lights.  In  depth  this  should  be  not  less  than  six  feet 
at  the  back,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  the  front,  The 
width,  of  course,  may  vary,  but  it  should  not  be  too 
great,  or  the  lights  will  be  proportionately  large  and 
heavy,  and  hard  to  pull  off  and  on.  In  all  cases  the 
pit  should  slope  due  south,  so  as  to  get  all  the 
benefit  possible  from  the  sun’s  rays,  particularly  in 
the  earlier  months  of  the  year.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  it  should  be  artificially  heated,  in  order  that  a 
more  uniform  temperature  may  be  kept  up  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  growing  period  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  Besides,  such  a  convenience 


enables  operations  to  be  commenced  at  a  much 
earlier  date  than  would  be  advisable  when  the 
fermenting  materials  have  to  be  depended  upon 
entirely.  For  the  earliest  crops,  therefore,  where 
the  “  seed  ”  has  to  be  put  in  towards  the  end  of 
December,  only  brick  pits  possessing  at  least  a  flow 
and  return  of  4-in.  piping  should  be  used. 

Preparation  of  the  beds. — The  fermenting 
materials  should  consist  very  largely  of  leaves,  as 
these  give  out  a  more  steady,  as  well  as  a  more  lasting 
and  durable  heat  than  stable  litter  does.  If  desired, 
however,  a  portion  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  the 
leaves,  taking  care  to  mix  the  two  up  well  together 
by  means  of  several  turnings.  Whatever  material 
is  used  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
well  trodden  down,  so  as  to  minimise  as  much  as 
possible  the  shrinking  that  takes  place  when  decom¬ 
position  sets  in.  The  manure  may  be  brought  up  to 
within  about  18  in.  or  20  in.  of  the  glass.  Upon  this 
the  soil  may  be  placed.  This  should  be  from  9  in. 
to  a  foot  in  depth,  and  must  be  introduced  into  the 
pit  several  days  before  planting  is  thought  about,  so 
that  it  may  get  thoroughly  warmed  through.  Beds 
of  this  kind  may  be  made  up  about  the  end  of 
December  or  the  beginning  of  January,  at  the 
latest.  Potatos  fit  to  dig  will  then  be  forthcoming 
by  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 

It  may  well  happen  that  a  brick  pit  of  the  kind 
specified  is  not  available  at  the  time  it  is  required, 
in  which  case  an  ordinary  cold  frame  must  be 
brought  inio  service.  A  hot-bed  some  four  or  five 
feet  in  height  should  be  erected,  and  the  frame  placed 
on  the  top.  The  bed  should  be  made  at  least  3  ft. 
larger  each  way  than  the  frame  itself.  This 
furnishes  a  passage  of  18  in.  in  width  all  round  the 
latter,  and  facilitates  the  giving  of  the  necessary  atten¬ 
tions  whenever  they  are  required.  The  fermenting 
material  may  be  neatly  trodden  all  round  the  sides  of 
the  frame,  finishing  off  a  few  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  latter.  The  soil  should  be  put  in  to  warm  previous 
to  planting,  as  advised  in  dealing  with  the  brick  pits. 

Another  method  that  usually  produces  very  good 
results  is  to  mark  off  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  sheltered 
part  of  the  garden,  a  south  border  for  preference,  a 
piece  of  ground  from  five  to  six  feet  in  width,  the 
length,  of  course,  depending  upon  the  demand  there 
is  for  early  Potatos.  The  marked  area  may  be  dug 
out  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.,  and  filled  up  with  fermenting 
materials  similar  to  those  used  for  building  the  hot¬ 
beds  before  referred  to,  treading  the  whole  down 
firmly.  A  layer  of  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  of  soil  should  be 
placed  on  the  top,  and  this  sunk  hot-bed  covered 
with  cold  frames,  lining  these  all  round  with  hot 
manure  to  a  thickness  of  about  18  in.  or  2  ft.  As 
the  heat  goes  out  of  these  linings  they  must  be 
renewed,  and  the  internal  heat  of  the  frame  they 
surround  thus  kept  up. 

Preparing  the  sets. — These  require  a  certain 
amount  of  preparation  before  they  are  planted,  in 
order  to  insure  a  speedy  and  uniform  breaking  into 
growth  once  they  are  committed  to  the  soil.  Some 
growers  are  very  careful  to  expose  their  “  seed  ’> 
tubers  to  the  light  during  autumn  until  they  get 
green,  being  of  opinion  that  the  growth  resulting 
from  such  tubers  is  of  a  more  sturdy  character  than 
when  the  tubers  are  kept  in  the  dark  in  the  usual 
way.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  “  sets  ”  are 
required  for  use  they  should  be  placed  on  end  in 
shallow  boxes  in  a  vinery  or  other  house  possessing 
a  temperature  of  550  or  thereabouts,  so  as  to  start 
them  into  growth.  This  will  cause  the  shaws 
to  push  away  vigorously,  and  the  stronger  and 
stouter  they  are  when  planted  so  much  the  better. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  at  various 
times,  as  to  the  advisability  of  cutting  the  sets, 
some  contending  that  the  weight  of  the  yield  is 
increased  thereby,  but  generally  speaking,  it  is  not 
a  good  practice  to  cut  Kidney  varieties  if  they  are 
of  medium  size,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tubers 
can  be  procured.  The  eyes  in  most  Kidney  sorts 
are  not  so  numerous  as  they  are  in  the  round 
varieties,  added  to  which  they  are  somewhat  closer 
together,  and  hence  division  is  rather  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  proceeding. 

Planting. — As  a  rule,  varieties  are  chosen  for 
forcing  purposes  that  do  not  make  a  great  deal  of 
haulm.  A  space  of  about  16  in.  between  the  rows 
will  be  ample,  and  about  8  in.  between  the  sets. 
They  must  not  be  planted  more  than  4  in.  deep,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  being  nicely  levelled  over  after¬ 
wards,  and  Radish  seeds  sown  broadcast  over  the 
whole,  The  latter  come  in  nicely  before  the 


Potatos  reach  any  great  size,  and  thus  two  crops  are 
obtained  from  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  every 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  space. 

Subsequent  treatment. — No  water  will  be 
needed  until  the  young  plants  make  their  appearance 
above  ground,  and  even  then  it  must  be  given 
sparingly,  for  the  fermenting  materials  contain  a 
great  deal  of  water,  and  the  young  roots  will  soon 
strike  downwards  and  find  this  out.  When  growth 
has  further  advanced,  more  water  will,  of  course,  be 
required.  Air  may  be  given  freely,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  frames  placed  on  hot-beds  which  were 
planted  about  the  middle  of  January  to  come  in  in 
succession.  The  lights  on  these  frames  may  be 
pulled  right  off  whenever  the  weather  is  mild  and 
favourable.  The  earliest  crops,  however,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  air  quite  so  freely  as  this.  Moulding 
up,  as  practised  with  Potatos  grown  in  the  open 
ground,  will  not  be  needed,  for  nothing  weakens  the 
plants  so  much  as  this,  and  they  will  need  all  their 
vigour  and  growth  and  constitution  to  enable  them 
to  resist  successfully  the  rather  enervating  and 
enfeebling  effects  of  forcing  under  artificial  con¬ 
ditions.  No  matter  whether  the  pits  or  frames  are 
heated  with  hot-water  pipes  or  not,  covering  up  at 
night-time,  whenever  signs  of  frost  are  apparent,  is 
absolutely  essential,  for,  from  the  fact  of  the  tender¬ 
growing  points  and  leaves  being  in  such  close 
proximity  to  the  glass,  they  are  in  great  danger  of 
being  damaged  by  the  frost,  and  Potatos  under  glass 
suffer  just  as  severely  if  cut  down  in  this  way  as  do 
those  growing  in  the  open  air.  An  abundance 
of  covering  material  should,  therefore,  be  kept  on 
hand  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice.  If  the  haulm 
grows  too  strongly  it  will  be  necessary  to  block  the 
lights  up  both  back  and  front,  in  order  to  keep  the 
leaves  clear  of  the  glass.  Water,  in  all  instances, 
should  be  slightly  warmed  before  applying  it  to  the 
roots.  In  all  cases  of  frames  standing  on  hot-beds 
fresh  linings  of  fermenting  material  must  be  given 
occasionally,  until  the  plants  have  reached  a  fairly 
advanced  stage,  and  when  the  weather  outside  will 
be  more  genial  and  spring-like. 

Culture  in  Pots. 

If  anything,  this  is  even  more  simple  than  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  frames.  Although  not  practised  quite  so 
frequently  as  it  used  to  be,  it  still  finds  a  good  deal 
of  favour  in  the  eyes  of  some  growers.  Its  great 
advantages  are  that  a  few  roots  only  may  be  grown 
if  so  desired,  and  this  is  of  some  importance  to  those 
who  cannot  spare  a  pit  or  frame,  or  have  not 
sufficient  materials  to  make  up  a  hot-bed  of  the  size 
requisite  to  accommodate  any  frame  that  they  may 
have  at  their  disposal.  Excellent  results  can  be 
obtained  from  the  employment  of  8-in.  pots,  although 
11-in.  pots  may  be,  and  often  are,  used.  This  latter 
size  is  somewhat  clumsy,  however,  and  takes  up 
rather  more  room  than  is  altogether  justified  by 
results.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and 
filled  to  within  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  the  top  with  good 
loam,  of  a  medium  texture  preferably.  A  single  set 
may  be  planted  in  each  pot.  These  sets  must  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  those  which  were 
planted  in  frames, viz. — started  into  growth  by  placing 
them  in  a  gentle  heat  a  fortnight  before  planting. 
Where  a  position  near  the  glass  in  a  vinery,  Peach- 
house,  or  forcing  pit  with  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  550  Fahr.  by  night,  rising  to  6o°  by  day  can  be 
found,  nothing  better  can  be  desired.  The  plants 
will  soon  make  their  appearance  above  ground. 
Watering  must  be  very  carefully  attended  to  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth,  and,  after  the  plants  have 
got  nicely  strong  and  are  growing  freely,  a  top 
dressing  of  light  rich  soil  may  be  given  with  advan¬ 
tage. 

Varieties. — Doubtless  many-tlifferent  cultivators 
differ  somewhat  as  to  their  choice  in  this  respect, 
and  certainly  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  difference 
of  opinion  here,  when  one  takes  into  consideration 
the  variety  of  the  climatic  conditions  that  obtain  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Islands.  Both  the 
Old  Ashleaf  and  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf  have  won 
for  themselves  golden  opinions  from  many  cultiva¬ 
tors  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Sharpe's  Victor  also  is  excellent,  and  one  of  the 
quickest-growing  varieties  known.  The  flesh  is 
creamy-yellow  in  colour.  Sutton's  Ai,  Ringleader, 
and  Harbinger  can  all  be  thoroughly  recommended 
for  early  work,  being  all  splendid  croppers,  with 
firm-fleshed  tubers,  and  possessing  excellent  flavour. 

Keeping  the  tubers. — If  by  any  chance  the 
frame  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  is  required 
for  other  use,  the  whole  of  the  tubers  may  be  dug 
and  placed  in  damp  soil  in  a  shed  or  outhouse, 
Treated  in  this  way  they  will  keep  in  condition,  and 
come  out  fresh  and  good  for  some  little  time — at 
least,  as  long  as  the  kitchen  authorities  are  likely  to 
allow  them  to  remain. — A.S.G. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Look  to  Your  Seeds ! 

“  March— many  weathers,”  is  an  old-fashioned 
saying  that  will  be  familiar  to  not  a  few  of  our 
readers.  The  gardener,  whether  professional  or 
amateur,  is  often  inclined  to  parody  it  and  apply  it 
to  himself  as,  “  March — many  jobs.”  In  this  month 
we  are  getting  a  glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  better 
weather  ahead ,  and  now  and  again  the  sun  shines  warm 
and  bright,  and  the  air  has  a  soft,  balmy  feeling, 
strongly  suggestive  of  spring.  But  anon  the  wind 
blows  keen  and  cold,  or  storms  of  hail  and  snow 
sweep  wildly  o’er  the  landscape,  and  we  are  fain  to 
retire  within  our  heaviest  winter  overcoats  and  say, 
"  What  a  miserable  month  this  is.” 

Still,  while  the  weather  out  of  doors  is  too  bleak 
and  wintry  to  do  much  in  the  out-door  garden  with 
any  degree  of  personal  comfort,  something  may  be 
done  to  expediate  matters  indoors.  As  the  season  is 
now  fast  approaching  when  a  vast  number  of 
different  kinds  of  seeds  have  to  be  committed  to  the 
ground,  a  little  time  may  well  be  spent  in  overhaul¬ 
ing  these  seeds  and  taking  stock  of  what  there  is  in 
hand.  We,  of  course,  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
seed  order  for  the  year  has  been  sent  in  long  ago  to 
the  favourite  seedsman,  and  that  it  has  been  executed 
in  due  course. 

Seeds  such  as  these,  which  have  come  straight 
from  the  hands  of  the  seedsman,  will  be  good  enough, 
but  not  infrequently  it  happens  that  there  is  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  last  year's  stock  left  over.  If  this 
has  been  kept  in  a  cool,  fairly  dry  place,  it  should 
not  have  taken  a  very  great  deal  of  hurt ;  still  it  will 
not  do  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  its  germina¬ 
ting  powers,  or  the  owner  may  presently  find  himself 
minus  both  plants  and  patience,  with  the  year 
creeping  rapidly  on.  A  better  plan  will  be  to  sow  a 
small  pinch  from  each  packet  at  once.  These,  if 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  will  not  be  long  in  germina¬ 
ting,  that  is  supposing  they  are  in  good  condition. 

Seed  that  it  is  proposed  to  sow  in  pots  under  glass 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  instead  of  in  the  open 
ground  at  the  beginning  of  April,  should  be  handled 
cautiously.  Seed  sowing  is  at  all  times  a  delicate 
operation,  and  an  amateur  is  extremely  likely  to  make 
a  mess  of  it  if  he  has  not  had  some  amount  of 
practice.  It  will  be  better,  therefore,  to  sow  only  a 
portion  of  the  stock  of  seed  at  one  time,  reserving 
the  rest  for  later  sowirgs.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
one  proving  a  failure— it  may  be,  perhaps,  from 
being  buried  too  deeply — the  wisdom  of  not  putting 
all  the  eggs  in  one  basket  will  be  fully  demonstrated. 

Sweet  Peas. — As  these  may  be  sown  at  any  time 
now  when  the  soil  is  in  fit  condition  for  working  on, 
they  should  be  got  in  readiness  in  the  meantime. 
Seed  saved  from  last  year  will  have  kept  very  nicely 
up  to  the  present  in  the  pods,  if  they  have  been 
stored  in  a  cool  and  dry  place.  An  early  oppor¬ 
tunity,  therefore,  should  be  taken  of  shelling  them, 
putting  them  into  paper  bags  and  carefully  labelling 
them  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.— Rex. 

- -*• - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“  Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Replies. — J.  Ringwood  notices  in  the  Orchid  calen¬ 
dar  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Gardening  World 
that  it  is  advised  to  have  the  blinds  fixed,  and  to 
shade  the  house  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  He  asks  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  shade  the  plants  in  his  greenhouse 
in  a  similar  way.  He  need  not  worry  himself  about 
this  for  another  week  or  ten  days  more  at  the  least, 
for  Orchids  need  to  be  somewhat  differently  treated 
to  the  usual  run  of  plants.  An  ordinary  greenhouse 
will  take  no  harm  until  the  end  of  March.  ,  A 
little  shade  for  an  hour  or  two  on  bright  days  will 
be  required  after  that  time  if  there  are  any  plants  in 
flower  in  the  house. 

You  will  gather  from  this,  M.,  that  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  talk  of  putting  permanent  shading  upon 
your  house.  We  might  say  that  if  that  house  be¬ 
longed  to  us  instead  of  to  you  we  should  try  and  utilise 
blinds  for  shading  purposes,  rather  than  the 
"  summer-cloud  ”  shading,  of  which  you  make  men¬ 
tion.  The  latter  is  excellent  for  excluding  the  sun’s 
rays  from  plants  situated  in  odd  corners,  where  the 
inequality  of  the  roof  precludes  the  possibility  of 


getting  blinds  to  work  properly,  but,  where  you  have 
only  an  ordinary  span-roof,  a  blind  that  can  be 
moved  up  and  down  as  required  is  far  preferable. 
The  cost  of  the  same  is  so  small  as  to  bring  it  well 
within  the  reach  of  most  amateur  gardeners. 

Abram  has  at  last  got  a  taste  of  the  bitters  of 
amateur  gardening  as  well  as  the  sweets,  and  he  likes 
them  so  little  as  to  want  to  know  how  he  can  manage 
to  escape  tasting  them  again.  In  an  unlucky  hour, 
he  says,  he  started  to  fumigate  his  greenhouse  wdth 
tobacco  rag.  Doubtless,  the  smoke  resulting  from 
the  burning  of  this  was  strong,  and  it  would  seem  to 
have  affected  his  language  slightly.  He  asks  if 
there  is  any  other  preparation  that  -will  kill  the 
insects  without  half  killing  the  man  who  runs  the 
fumigator.  We  should  advise  Abram,  as  well  as  B. 
and  G.  Lawton,  both  of  whom  are  in  search  of  a 
similar  article,  to  try  G.  H.  Richards'  XL  All 
Vapouriser,  or  McDougall  Bros.’ Fumigating  Sheets, 
either  of  which  are  very  effective,  easy  to  use,  and 
cheap.  L.  R.  asks  if  it  is  necessary  to  stop  in  a 
greenhouse  all  the  time  it  is  being  fumigated.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not;  the  fumigator  may  be  stood  close  to  the 
door,  and  the  operator  may  keep  guard  over  it  from 
the  outside.  To  prevent  the  tobacco  paper  from 
flaring  have  a  quantity  of  dry  sand  or  soil  ready  to 
hand.  This  is  much  better  than  using  the  watering- 
pot. 

You  are  quite  safe  in  keeping  your  young  Chry¬ 
santhemums  in  a  cold  frame,  Ayton  Castle.  We  do 
not  believe  in  coddling  them,  for  this  is  sure  to  pro¬ 
duce  drawn,  weakly  specimens.  Be  sure  and  cover 
the  frame  well  each  night — -at  least,  until  the  end  of 
the  month.  Give  plenty  of  air,  but  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  the  appearance  of  mildew.  You  are 
keeping  your  Chrysanthemums  too  close,  S.  T.  Try 
the  same  treatment  as  we  have  recommended  to 
Ayton  Castle.  Yes,  Coma,  you  may  still  put  in  cut¬ 
tings  of  Chrysanthemums.  Indeed,  if  you  are  care¬ 
ful  to  choose  good  material  these  later-struck  cuttings 
will  not  be  so  very  far  behind  those  inserted  six 
weeks  ago,  for  growth  during  the  early  months  of 
the  year  is  but  slow,  carried  on,  as  it  often  is,  under 
rather  unfavourable  conditions.  Before  leaving  the 
consideration  of  Chrysanthemums  we  may  tell 
Aylesbury  that  old  plants  maybe  grown  on  for  several 
years  with  excellent  results  if  it  is  desired  so  to  do. 
But  we  do  not  advise  it  in  his  case,  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  room.  Such  plants  are  sure  to  become 
clumsy  with  regard  to  size,  and  clumsiness  is  a  grave 
defect  in  any  plant  that  an  amateur  with  limited  con¬ 
veniences  is  trying  to  grow.  It  will  be  far  better, 
A-y’esbury,  for  you  either  to  take  the  cuttings  from 
the  old  plants  now  and  put  them  in,  or  to  buy  a  few 
youQg  plants  from  the  nearest  nurseryman. 

Do  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  Scotia,  to  plant 
out  your  Carnations.  About  the  middle  of  March  is 
a  good  time  if  the  weather  proves  favourable.  The 
ground  they  are  to  occupy  meanwhile  should  receive  a 
sprinkling  of  soot,  and  may  afterwards  be  nicely 
forked  over.  Do  not  keep  the  plants  too  dry  now,  as 
they  will  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  ere  this. 
We  would  ask  you  to  take  note  of  this  also,  H.  A. 
It  is  true  that  Carnations  do  not  require  a  lot  of 
water  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  but  now  the 
season  is  getting  on,  and  to  starve  them  for  lack  of 
the  necessary  fluid  would  be  attended  with  fatal 
consequences.  Carnations  planted  out  in  autumn, 
Regular  Subscriber  (how  we  like  that  name!),  have  a 
multitude  of  enemies  to  contend  with.  Beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil  there  lurks  the  insidious  wire- 
worm,  and  rot  usually  has  a  say  in  the  matter, 
whilst  overhead, rabbits,  pheasants,  and  the  ubiquitous 
sparrow  nibble  the  leaves,  thereby  crippling  the 
plants.  Rabbits  may  be  kept  out  by  running  a  piece 
of  wire  round  the  plantation,  pheasants  may  be 
frightened  away,  and  you  must  trust  to  providence 
for  the  sparrows. 

You  may  make  a  sowing  of  Sweet  Peas  at  any 
time  now,  Anxious.  The  position  you  suggest  will 
suit  them  very  well.  You  may  also  grow  them  in 
little  clumps  or  batches  about  a  couple  of  feet  in 
diameter  at  various  intervals  in  your  herbaceous 
border,  providing  the  same  is  of  fair  width.  The 
plants  will  require  staking  as  soon  as  they  are  2  iD. 
or  3  in.  in  height. 

Peach  Buds  not  Opening. — With  regard  to  the 
Peach  tree,  of  which  A.  P.  makes  mention  in  a 
previous  issue,  the  flower  buds  of  which  refuse  to 
open,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  these  buds 
will  open  at  all  now,  seeing  that  growth  has  so  far 


progressed.  Most  likely  the  root  system  of  the  tree 
was  very  weak  previous  to  the  lifting  last  autumn. 
The  check,  consequent  on  shifting,  no  matter  how 
carefully  it  may  have  been  performed,  has  still 
further  complicated  matters,  and  as  a  result  the 
flower  buds  are  practically  disabled.  Close  and 
careful  attention  during  the  coming  season’s  growth 
should  enable  the  tree  to  recover  itself  sufficiently  to 
put  matters  straight  for  next  season. 

Deutzias. — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  the 
best  way  to  propagate  the  white  Deutzias,  and  how 
long  it  will  take  before  large  plants  can  be  obtained  ? 
— W.  Kirkland. 

Deutzia  gracilis  may  be  propagated  very  readily 
from  cuttings.  Small  side  growths  of  the  young 
wood  will  strike  readily  enough  in  the  spring  if 
put  in  a  gentle  heat.  Larger  pieces  of  the  nearly 
ripened  wood  may  be  taken  off  in  the  autumn. 
These  will  soon  root  if  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and 
covered  with  a  bell  glass.  The  following  spring  they 
may  be  planted  out  of  doors  in  a  prepared  border 
where  they  will  grow  much  faster  than  they  would  if 
kept  in  pots.  Fine  plants  may  be  obtained  in  two 
years  by  this  method,  although  for  very  large  ones 
it  will  take  longer. 

Scarlet  Runner  Beans.— I  have  only  a  small  garden 
but  I  am  anxious  to  grow  some  Scarlet  Runner 
Beans  in  it.  A  few  hints  will  be  of  service. — Edi.h 

Stohwasser. 

If  you  have  a  wooden  fence  or  a  wall  that  is 
unoccupied  you  might  sow  a  row  of  Beans  close  to  it, 
fastening  them  against  the  wall  or  fence.  If  these 
are  not  high  enough  you  must  have  recourse  to 
stakes.  Such  a  row  has  not  only  the  quality  of 
usefulness,  but  it  is  extremely  ornamental  as  well. 
You  may  make  a  sowing  about  the  middle  cf  May. 
It  is  not  of  much  use  to  sow  before  this,  as  the 
plants  are  rather  delicate  and  wou  Id  most  likely  fall 
victims  to  late  frosts,  if  we  should  chance  to  get  any 
of  these  unwelcome  visitants. 


Manures. — Is  it  advisable  to  use  cow  manure  for 
mixing  with  the  loam  used  for  sowing  seeds  in  ?  Is 
dog’s  manure  of  any  good  ? — E.  S. 

We  should  not  advise  the  mixture  of  any  manure 
with  the  soil  in  which  seed  is  to  be  sown.  After¬ 
wards,  when  the  plants  are  a  fair  size,  cow  manure  is 
an  excellent  addition  to  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing,  particularly  with  free-growing  subjects  that 
need  a  rich  soil.  In  this  case  the  manure  must  be 
dried  beforehand  and  broken  up  finely,  so  as  to 
facilitate  its  thorough  incorporation  with  the  soil. 
Or,  if  so  desired,  the  cow  manure  and  the  loam  may 
be  placed  in  a  heap  in  alternate  layers  at  least  six 
months  before  it  is  required  for  use.  Canine  manure 
is  of  no  special  value  and  is  too  scarce  to  be  of 
service. 


Bedding  Begonias  — I  have  a  number  of  tuberous 
Begonias  which  were  lifted  from  the  flower  garden 
last  autumn,  and  which  I  propose  planting  out  of 
doors  again  this  season.  When  will  it  be  necessary 
to  start  them?  Kindly  give  me  a  few  particulars  of 
how  to  do  it  when  the  time  has  arrived. — Reading. 

You  may  start  your  Begonias  as  soon  as  you  like. 
You  do  not  say  how  you  have  kept  them  through  the 
winter.  If  in  sand,  they  may  be  taken  out  of  this, 
placed  in  shallow  wooden  boxes  and  covered  with 
nice  light  soil.  You  may  allow  about  4  in.  of  space 
between  the  tubers.  Place  them  as  near  the  glass  as 
you  can,  and  keep  the  soil  moist,  but  not  too  wet. 
As  you  have  only  an  ordinary  greenhouse  to 
accommodate  them,  growth  will  be  rather  slow  for 
a  time,  but  will  of  course  improve  as  the  season 
wears  on.  By  the  time  the  plants  have  made  gocd 
growth,  say  about  the  end  of  May,  you  will  be  able 
to  lift  them  out  of  the  boxes  and  transfer  them  to  the 
quarters  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower. 

Mildew  on  Chrysanthemums. — Please  tell  me  how 
to  cure  mildew  on  Chrysanthemums?  I  have  a 
number  of  small  plants  in  a  frame,  and  they  appear 
to  have  got  it  very  badly.  I  am  puzzled  to  account 
for  its  appearance,  as  I  have  taken  every  possible 
care  with  regard  to  the  giving  of  air,  watering,  etc. — 
T.  Bryson. 

It  is  often  a  puzzle  to  find  a  reason  for  the 
appearance  of  mildew.  No  matter  how  much  care  is 
exercised  it  will  creep  in  somewhere.  Possibly  your 
plants,  T.  Bryson,  have  been  coddled  too  much  at  the 
start,  and  are  somewhat  weakly  in  consequence,  and 
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unable  to  resist  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  fungus. 
Nothing  beats  the  time-honoured  remedy  of  dusting 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.  A  small  distributor  for  the 
same  can  be  obtained  at  a  very  small  cost  at  any 
local  horticultural  sundries  shop.  No  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  grower  should  be  without  one  of  these 
invaluable  liitle  machines. 

- - 

RHODOCHITON  VOLUBILE. 

Though  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  our  native 
weeds,  represented  by  Scrophularia,  Veronica, 
Verbascum,  Antirrhinum  and  others,  the  plant  under 
notice  is  as  unlike  them  as  outward  form  can  make 
it.  Only  one  species  of  the  genus  is  known,  a  native 
of  Mexico,  and  admirably  suited  for  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  culture,  where  its  tall  stems  can  be 
trained  up  the  rafters.  As  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  accompan)  iog  illustration,  the  flowers  are 
produced  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  have 
a  very  much  enlarged,  widely-bell-shaped,  five-lobed 
calyx  which  is  of  a  soft  red  colour.  The  corolla  is 
tubular,  funnel-shaped,  and  five-lobed  at  the  mouth 
and  blood-red.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  and  the 
larger  ones  more  or  less  toothed.  When  the  main 
stems  are  trained  to  the  roof  and  the  slender  twigs 
allowed  to  depend  gracefully  and  naturally,  the  plant 
is  handsome  and  singularly  attractive,  both 
from  its  own  intrinsic  beauty  and  uncomrr  on  appear¬ 
ance.  The  plant  may  be  grown  in  a  tub,  large  pot, 
or,  what  is  better,  planted  out  in  a  narrow  border, 
specially  prepared  for  its  reception  in  the  greenhouse 
Or  cool  conservatory.  A  moderately  rich,  sandy 
loam,  well-drained  in  the  bottom, will  answer  all  that 
is  necessary  in  the  way  of  compost.  The  plant  may 
be  raised  from  seeds  or  from  cuttings  of  young  shoots, 
taken  in  August  and  inserted  in  sandy  material  under 
a  bell  glass.  The  rooted  cuttings  or  seedlings  should 
be  grown  to  a  size  fitting  them  to  be  well  exposed 
to  light  when  planted  out. 

■  - «*•» - 

THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PLANTS  FOR 
HOME  DECORATIONS  AND 
EXHIBITION. 

(' Concluded  from  f.  420.) 

Outdoor  Decorations. 

Whether, therefore, our  grouping  is  to  be  in  our  con¬ 
servatories  and  hothouses  or  in  the  garden  outside, 
let  our  aim  and  object  be  to  copy  Nature  rather  than 
set  her  an  example.  Has  it  not  occurred  to  most  of 
us  at  one  time  or  another  that  we  have  been  struck 
with  something  very  simple  in  itself,  or  heard  the 
remark,  how  natural  it  looks  !  Where  a  complicated 
and  laboured  effect  may  be  admired  for  the  amount 
of  skill  and  labour  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  the  spon¬ 
taneous  expression  of  admiration  is  absent,  and 
although  the  first  time  or  two  such  kind  of  work  is  seen 
and  admired,  it  soon  becomes  stale.  Here,  then,  comes 
in  one  of  the  many  advantages  that  our  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  and  alpine  plants  possess  when  compared  with 
their  less  hardy  competitors  when  used  for  summer 
effects.  In  the  one  case  we  find  continual  change 
taking  place ;  in  the  other,  the  same  effect  day  after 
day — except  it  may  be  a  day  after  heavy  rains,  when 
there  is  little  or  no  effect  at  all.  Do  not  let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  forget  that  to  be  successful  we  must  group  our 
hardy  plants  as  well  as  those  inside  in  large  enough 
masses  to  make  them  effective.  Here,  again,  that 
would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  garden  at  our 
command.  A  small  clump  may  be  effected  in  a  small 
garden,  but  be  lost  in  a  large  garden.  We  have 
spoken  about  the  groundwork  in  the  arrangement  of 
our  more  choice  plants  in  use  for  indoor  decoration — 
that  some  system  can  be  profitably  carried  out  with 
our  hardy  plants  out  of  doors.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  much  the  same  system  of  arrangement 
will  have  to  be  carried  out  to  get  the  best  results.  A 
mistake  is,  however,  being  made  at  the  present  time 
in  testing  the  value  of  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants 
for  summer  bedding,  by  planting  them  in  beds 
scattered  singly  over  the  grass  ;  or  it  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  geometrical  garden.  This  is  a  mistake. 
To  realise  their  full  beauty  they  require  more  natural 
surroundings. 

We  are  now  grouping  our  hardy  plants  more  and 
more  every  year,  but  we  must  further  extend  the 
grouping  so  that  we  will  have  several  successive 
crops  of  flowers  from  the  same  space  during  one 
year,  and  that  without  having  to  re-plant  more  than 
once  a  year,  or  it  may  be  once  in  two  or  three  years. 
One  of  those  groups — perhaps  two— may  be  bulbs. 
With  such  an  arrangement  of  grouping  our  hardy 


plants  become  more  interesting,  because  of  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  flowers  or  beautiful  leaved  plants  for 
a  longer  period  of  the  year.  Fashion  is  continually 
changing  in  gardens  as  well  as  in  almost  everything 
else,  but  it  may  after  all  be  only  an  earnest  endeavour 
to  find  out  a  more  perfect  idealism  than  has  heieto- 
fore  existed,  and  that  the  grand  ideal  of  the  garden 
has  not  yet  been  realised,  and  that  we  are  at  the 
present  time  fast  drifting  to  a  favourable  solution  of 
the  question.  Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to 
look  back  on  the  different  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  a  lifetime  in  gardening  can  easily  note  the 
various  changes  that  have  taken  place,  and  see  where 


many  improvements  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
formation  of  different  gardens. 

At  the  same  time  there  crops  up  a  strong  point  in 
favour  of  the  natural  system  of  grouping,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  put  before  you  this  evening, and  that  is, 
where  Nature  has  been  left  to  work  out  her  own  grand 
work,  little  alteration  has  been  required.  We  do  not 
desire  to  alter  the  natural  shape  of  that  handsome 
Rhododendron  with  a  head  30  ft.  through,  an  object 
of  admiration — adoration  I  was  about  to  say — or  the 
outline  of  that  stately  Pine  towering  over  100  ft.  above 
our  heads.  No !  Oh  no  !  it  is  not  in  that  line  our  ideas 
of  alteration  run,  but  rather  that  we  may  see  our 


way  more  clearly  to  follow  Nature  in  all  our  en¬ 
deavours  and  earnest  desire  to  obtain  effect  by  the 
artificial  working  out  of  our  designs.  "Many  men, many 
minds,”  is  a  heading  I  have  written  many  times  in 
my  copy-book  at  school ;  still,  it  holds  good,  and  the 
work  of  those  men  and  minds  gives  us  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  studying  gardens  under  many  different 
aspects.  It  may  be  only  those  who  have  a  properly 
balanced  and  healthy  mind  that  are  able  to  make  a 
choice  of  all  the  good  points  that  are  to  be  met  with 
here  and  there  throughout  the  country.  I  for  one 
will  gladly  hail  the  day  when  the  man  arises  in  our 
midst  who  can  make  that  ideal  garden  embracing 


all  points.  I  will  gladly  spend  my  holidays  in 
journeying  to  see  it,  if  I  may  be  permitted  such 
a  privilege,  Alas  !  ’  Such  a  day,  I  am  afraid, 
is  far  distant ;  the  many  minds  would  fail  to  agree 
that  the  ideal  had  been  achieved. 

Still,  I  think  we  are  all  driving  on  the  right  road 
to  improve  our  gardens,  and  that  this  system  of 
grouping  may  yet  realise  in  the  future  more  than  we 
may  see  in  it  at  the  present  moment.  We  do  not  all 
see  with  the  same  eyes ;  I  may  be  looking  at  the 
realisation  ;  you  at  it  as  you  see  it,  or,  it  may  be,  as 
it  never  did  or  will  exist.  Yet  we  may  all  be  highly 
delighted.  So  it  may  be  that  I  will  fail  to  impress 
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upon  you  many  of  the  thoughts  I  have  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  grouping  of  plants,  but  trust  that  some  of 
the  points  I  have  raised  may  set  you  thinking,  and 
question  yourselves  whether,  after  all,  you  had  really 
grasped  the  true  system  of  arrangement,  or  the  most 
desirable  to  aim  at.  I  hope  it  will  never  be  realised, 
because  much  of  the  pleasure  of  our  work  would  be 
gone.  After  all,  there  is  very  much  pleasure  in  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  realisation  of  an  object  in  view, 
and  ofttimes  that  is  all  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
it,  and  that  from  no  fault  of  our  own. 

Exhibitions. 

I  now  come  to  another  part  of  my  paper — viz., 
exhibitions.  Whatever  system  of  grouping  we  may 
adopt  at  home,  when  we  come  to  the  exhibition  our 
best  endeavours  are  put  forward,  we  try  to  excel 
everything  we  have  previously  done.  Here  we  find 
also  that  we  must  not  attempt  the  same  system  of 
arrangement  too  often.  The  public  as  well  as  the 
judges  are  always  looking  for  something  novel  and 
fresh.  One  point,  however,  strikes  one  as  rather 
remarkable,  and  that  is  the  length  of  time  the 
classes  usual  in  the  schedules  of  flower  shows  have 
found  favour  with  the  public,  where  prizes  have  been 
offered  year  after  year  for  a  certain  number  of 
plants.  Year  after  year  we  see  almost  the  same 
specimens  carrying  off  the  prize.  It  may  be  there  is 
one  or  perhaps  two  fresh  faces  amongst  the  half 
dozen,  but  to  the  ordinary  observer  the  plants  are  all 
the  same  ;  they  may  have  been  preserved  in  spirits 
from  the  last  show  for  anything  the  general  public 
knows,  their  appearance  is  so  similar.  The 
consequence  is  that  flower  shows  are  not  so 
largely  patronised  as  in  past  years.  An 
exception  may  be  made  to  that  statement  in  the 
annual  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  Temple  Gardens — a  show  at  which  there  is  no 
specified  number  of  plants  stipulated  to  fill  certain 
classes.  Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  against 
the  majority  of  our  flower  shows  turning  out  the 
success  we  should  like  to  see  them  all.  The  public 
have  got  so  used  to  seeing  the  same  plants  at  the  big 
shows  time  after  time  that  they  can  almost  tell  the 
plants  that  are  there  beforehand,  or  as  I  saw  some 
one  mention  about  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
shows — one  could  write  a  report  of  the  show  a 
month  beforehand  accurately  enough  to  represent 
what  would  be  exhibited. 

More  than  that  after  you  have  seen  one  large  show 
of  the  season,  say  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
if  you  go  to  another  the  same  plants  are  found  in  the 
leading  classes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  show  has 
little  to  interest  you.  To  remedy  this  defect  I  should 
like  to  apply  the  system  of  grouping,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  to  all  our  horticultural  exhibitions.  Then,  I 
think,  we  would  find  something  more  interesting  all 
round — both  to  the  gardener  and  the  general  public. 
What  would  also  be  of  more  use  to  the  framers  of 
schedules,  this  plan  would  bring  greater  success  to 
their  flower  shows.  To  some  it  may  seem  sacrilege 
to  mention  discarding  those  big  plants  that  often  go 
and  make  up  most  of  our  horticultural  shows ;  but, 
to  say  the  least  we  can  about  them,  they  have  had 
their  day  and  are  found  wanting  ;  they  have  not  made 
flower  shows  a  continual  success.  Fashion  is  chang¬ 
ing,  and  it  changes  in  the  taste  of  the  plant-loving 
public,  so  that  we  must  change  with  it  if  we  desire 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  11  fickle  jade.” 

At  one  sweep — without  the  least  compunction — I 
would  do  away  with  all  those  classes  in  flower  show 
schedules  that  limit  the  number  of  plants  in  a  class, 
and  instead  give  a  certain  number  of  square  feet 
wherein  the  plants  of  that  class  are  to  be  arranged. 
We  are  to  a  certain  extent  following  that  out  in  our 
groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  and  so  far  those  groups  on  the  whole  are 
successful.  Then  let  us  extend  this  system,  and 
instead  of  saying  Class  VII. — ‘‘Six  exotic  Ferns," 
say  "for  the  best  group  of  Ferns  arranged  for  effect 
in  a  space  not  exceeding  40,  50,  60,  or  ico  square  ft., 
or  whatever  number  of  square  feet  is  desired.  When 
we  come  to  foliage  plants,  such  as  Crotons,  Begonias, 
Caladiums,  Palms,  etc.,  a  groundwork  of  some  other 
plant  should  always  be  allowed.  Where  it  is  known 
that  a  certain  plant  makes  a  better  groundwork  for 
a  particu’ar  class  that  plant  should  then  be 
mentioned.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a 
show  carried  out  somewhat  on  those  lines  would  be 
far  more  attractive  than  our  flower  shows  are  at  the 
present  time.  We  would  then  expect  to  see  some¬ 
thing  iresh  or  different  arrangements  wherever  we 
might  go.  There  is  another  feature  attached  to  this, 


and  that  is,  it  would  allow  many  more  exhibitors  to 
enter  the  lists,  because  at  most  places  the  large 
specimen  plants  (asked  for  in  the  schedules)  are 
limited.  Do  not  think  because  they  are  not  grown, 
they  could  not  be.  No,  that  is  not  the  reasoD,  but 
rather  that  the  owner  of  plant  houses  has  discovered 
that  smaller  plants  are  more  effective  for  house 
decoration,  and  that  those  huge  specimens  are 
useless  except  for  the  exhibition  tables.  Even  then 
we  find  that  the  general  public  is  finding  out  that 
they  are  not  attractive,  and  if  that  is  the  case  when 
they  are  at  their  best  what  must  they  be  throughout 
the  year  in  their  own  homes. 

There  is  yet  one  other  feature  in  favour  of  group¬ 
ing  at  our  flower  shows  I  should  like  to  mention, 
and  that  is,  the  great  number  of  beautiful  plants  it 
would  bring  before  the  public,  which  at  the  present 
time  are  left  at  home  because  they  are  not  large  enough 
— although  far  prettier — to  compete  with  their  larger 
brethren  of  the  same  house.  Surely  it  is  not  size 
alone  that  is  to  find  favour.  Look  at  the  huge 
made-up  specimens  of  Orchids  when  the  class  is 
limited  to  a  certain  number  of  plants.  Those  in  the 
know  are  well  aware  that  there  are  perhaps  twelve 
or  more  plants  packed  together.  Remove  this 
temptation  from  our  path  and  better  effects  will 
follow.  But  we  cannot  dwell  on  this, — time  forbids — 
but  I  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  draw  attention 
to  this  most  important  question  and  hope  the 
discussion  will  but  strengthen  the  views  I  have 
endeavoured  to  lay  before  you. — Alex.  Wright. 

- - 

VERNAL  FLOWERS. 

I. — Snowdrop. 

Snowdrop,  first  our  gardens  cheering, 

With  the  young  year  first  appearing, 

Blending,  'midst  the  doubtful  scene, 

Wintry  white  with  vernal  green  ; 

Welcome,  o'er  the  flowerless  waste, 

Stooping,  smiling,  meek  and  chaste  ! 

She,  sweet  hymnist  of  the  young — 

Barbauld — well  of  thee  hath  sung, 

As  chang'd  by  Flora’s  magic  power, 

“  An  icicle  into  a  flower”  : 

Still  "  the  scentless  plant  retains 
Winter  lingering  in  its  veins.” 

II. — Anemone  (Hepatica). 

Little,  beauteous,  hardy  flower, 

That,  peeping  forth  in  wintry  hour, 

Oft  beside  the  Snowdrop  pale, 

Fearless  of  the  nipping  gale, 

Dar’st  thy  blushiDg  smile  unveil— 

Thee,  Hepatica,  I  hail ! 

Small  and  low,  yet  not  obscure, 

Thou  seem’st  a  Rose  in  miniature; 

Now  thy  rich  and  roseate  hue 
Chang’d  for  maiden  white  we  view 
Now  for  clear  celestial  blue  ! 

III. — Crocus. 

Following  with  contrasted  glow, 

Snowdrop,  white  and  cold  as  snow,' 

Crocus,  now  of  orange  brightness, 

Now  of  Lily's  virgin  whiteness, 

Now  of  more  delicious  hue — 

Of  richest  amethystine  blue, 

Or  vein’d  with  purple,  thee  we  view  ! 

Milton  names  thee  'midst  the  flowers 
That  broider’d  earth  in'Eden's  bowers.* 

— Thos.  Grinfield,  5,  Elienborough-park,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  February  25 th,  1896. 

- - 

POTATO  TRIAL  AT  CHISWICK  IN  1881. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  varieties  which 
are  the  most  popular  at  the  present  day  or  which 
excite  the  greatest  amount  of  interest  amongst 
Potato  growers,  it  may  be  worth  while  giving  a  list 
of  the  Potatos  that  were  grown  upon  trial  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick 
in  1881,  exclusive  of  those  that  so  closely  resembled 
older  sorts  as  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous. 

Series  I.— Skin  White  or  Straw-coloured. 

(a)  Long  or  Kidney-shaped. 

Old  Ashleaf  Surrey  Gate  Post 

Kentish  Ashleaf  Seedling  No.  1  (FenD) 

Jackson’s  Improved  Ash-  *  Garnett’s  Seedling  (Gar- 

leaf  nett) 

Lye's  Prolific  Bath  Kidney 

Early  King  Offa  (Myatt)  Lapstone 

Alderman  (Dean)  Magnet  (Ross) 

Covent  Garden  Perfection  B.  B.  No.  12  (McKinlay) 
Bedfont  Early  Emerton’s  Advance 

Avalanche  (Dean)  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe 

*  Cosmopolitan  (Dean)  (Fenn) 


*"  Crocus  and  Hyacinth  with'lich  inlay 
Broider’d  the  ground.” 

—"Paradise  Lost,'  Book  lV 


Seedling  No.  16  (Dean)  *  Early  Cluster  (Dean) 
Seedling  No.  20  (Dean)  Magnum  Bonum 
Dale  Park  Prolific  Kidney  Calicoes 

(Veitch)  Burbank's  Seedling 

The  Druid  (Donaldson)  Amazon  Queen  (Daniel's 
Woodstock  Kidney 


(b)  Not  true  Kidne 
Snowflake 

American  Giant  (Bliss) 
Rand’s  No.  39 
Wiltshire  Snowflake 
Rand’s  No.  40 
Chancellor  (Gardner) 
Bresee's  Prolific 
Rand’s  No.  11 
Rand's  No.  12 
Climax 
Rand's  No.  4 
t  Criterion  (Ross) 

Rand’s  No.  30 
Reading  Abbey 
AmericanMagnumBonum 
(Bliss) 

f  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
(Ross) 

Armstrong’s  Prolific 
(Daniels) 

Rand’s  No.  26 
Silver  Skin 


; — half  of  them  round. 
•Vermont  Champion 
(Bliss) 

Rand's  No.  37 

Fluke 

Model 

Paterson's  Victoria 
Gordon's  Victoria  Regent 
(Daniels) 

*  V  ic  t  o  r  i  a  Kidney 
(Edward’s) 

Rival  (Ross) 

Hut  ley’s  Britannia 
(Hutley) 

H  u  1 1  e  y  ’  s  Protector 
(Hutley) 

Seedling  C.  (Webb  & 
Sons) 

Doran’s  Surprise  (Doran) 
f  Victoria  Alba  (Donald¬ 
son) 

Schoolmaster 
Dimmick’s  Early 


Series  II. — Round  White. 


Regents 

Abercorn  (Daniels) 

Lord  of  the  Isles  (Daniels) 
King  Noble 
Henderson’s  Prolific 
Shaws 

Early  Malta  (Daniels) 
Bedfont  Prolific 

*  Lord  Mayor  (Dean) 

*  Standard  (Fenn) 
Seedling  No.  3  fFenn) 
Seedling  No.  6  (Fenn) 
White  Emperor 
Rector  of  Woodstock 
American  Seedling  (Dean) 


Early  Ebor  Seedling 
(Mclndoe) 

Alpha  (Bliss) 

Rand's  No.  16 
Don  of  the  Day  (Dean) 
Albert  Edward  (Myatt) 
Farren's  No.  1  (Farren) 

*  President  Garfield 
(Bliss) 

Pride  of  Wilts 
Mammoth  Pearl 
B.  B.  No.  18  (McKinlay) 
Late  Perfection  (Daniels) 
Scotch  Champion 


Series  III. — Skin  Red  or  Pink. 


Knowfield  Red-skinned 
f  Trophy  (Bliss) 

Rand’s  No.  17 
Mr.  Bresee 

Peerless  Rose  (Daniels) 
Rand’s  No.  34 
No.  15  Red  Kidney  (Dean) 
*Fenn’s  Seedling  No.  29 
Sim’s  Seedling  Pink 
Kidney 

Seedling  No.  2  (Daniels) 
B.  B.  No.  13  (McKinlay) 
Early  Ohio 

Beauty  of  Kent  (Hooper) 
*  Queen  of  the  Valley 
(Bliss:  Hooper) 


Seedling  No.  1  (Daniels) 
Bliss’  Triumph  (Bliss) 
Rand’s  No.  5 
Rand’s  No.  33 
Grampian 

Andrew  Lammie  (Far- 
quhar) 

Seedling  No.  4  (Fenn) 

*  Matchless  (Bliss) 

*  Adirondack) 

Dale’s  Rob  Roy 
Brownell’s  Beauty 
Seedling  Victoria 

(Harrison) 

Red-skinned  Flourball 
Johnston's  Downshire. 


Series  IV. — Skin  Purple  or  Blue. 

Sim’s  Blue  Kidney  Scotch  Blue 

American  Purple  Kidney  Seedling  A  (Webb  & 

(Dean)  Sons) 

Purple  King  f  Vicar  of  Laleham  (Dean) 

Series  V. — Skin  Streaked  or  Flaked. 

Extra  Early  Peachblow  Tiftie’s  Annie  (Farquhar) 
Seedling  No.  6  (Daniels)  Radstock  Beauty 
Beauty  of  Norfolk  Rand’s  No.  28 

(Daniels)  Heather  Bell  (Farquhar) 

JWhiteElephant(Daniels)  Empress  (W.  Ironside) 
Favourite  (Farquhar)  Manhattan 
Brownell’s  No.  11 

Varieties  marked  with  an  *  received  a  First-class 
Certificate,  and  those  having  a  f  were  accorded 
Second-class  Certificates,  during  the  summer  or 
autumn  of  1881,  according  to  their  period  of 
maturity.  Fortyfold  White  (Farquhar)  received  a 
First-class  Certificate  from  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee,  but  the  report  for  1881  considered  it 
doubtfully  distinct  from  Schoolmaster.  Foster's 
Seedling  (Foster),  Iroquois  (Bliss),  Prizetaker  (Bliss), 
and  Tremont  (Bliss),  received  First-class  Certificates 
the  same  year.  St.  Patrick  (Daniels)  and  White 
Star  were  awarded  Second-class  Certificates,  but  the 
report  considered  them  probably  not  separable  from 
Buibank’s  Seedling,  which  did  not  get  any  award. 
Magnum  Bonum  was  described  as  of  excellent 
quality,  a  very  heavy  cropper  and  late,  but  too  well 
known  to  require  comment.  Strange  to  say,  this 
fine  Potato  has  never  been  certificated.  Lists  like 
the  above,  taken  every  five  or  ten  years,  should  be 
useful  in  determining  the  life  or  duration  of  varieties. 


New  Homes  In  the  11  Sunshine  State”  of  America.— 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years'  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year 
Large  profits.  Supei  lor  market  and  railway  facilities  ;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  341 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W, 
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UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  useful  society  was  held 
on  Monday  last,  with  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  of  Crawley, 
in  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
officers  and  members,  and  they  eagerly  followed  the 
interesting  introductory  speech  of  the  chairman,  who 
said,  after  the  secretary  had  presented  [the  statement 
of  accounts,  that  it  afforded  him  much  pleasure  to 
hear  such  a  favourable  report  for  the  past  year. 
The  progress  that  this  excellent  society  was  now 
making  was  most  remarkable.  The  increase  both 
in  the  acquirement  of  new  members,  and  also  in  the 
funds  had  been  greater  during  1895  than  in  any 
previous  year  since  the  society  was  established. 
The  chairman  contrasted  the  report  of  1886  with 
that  of  1895,  which  showed  that  the  membership  had 
increased  three-fold  during  that  period,  and  the 
funds  had  also  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  he  said  there  were  on  the  books  of 
the  society  587  members,  with  41  since  added. 
Mr.  Cheal  alluded  to  one  most  important  fact  which 
is  a  prominent  feature  in  this  society— viz.,  that  one 
of  the  oldest  members,  and  one  who  had  assisted  in 
its  formation,  having  now  attained  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  wished  to  draw  out  his  disposit  balance ;  this 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £82  10s.,  which  sum  as 
contrasted  with  that  allowed  by  most  benefit 
societies,  is  most  favourable,  this  same  member 
being  still  qualified  to  draw  from  the  benevolent 
fund  should  he  require  it.  The  chairman  concluded 
his  speech  by  strongly  urging  the  benefits  of  this 
sound  and  flourishing  society  to  the  notice  of  all 
members  of  the  gardening  profession,  hoping  that, 
as  their  attention  would  be  drawn  to  its  benefits  by 
the  reports  in  the  horticultural  press,  that  many 
more  would  be  induced  to  join  its  ranks. 

The  committee’s  report  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  committee  have  again  very  much  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  the  members  the  annual  report  and 
balance  sheet  for  the  year  ending  January  13th,  1896, 
and  in  stating  that  the  society  continues  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  condition. 

"  Seventy  members  joined  during  the  year,  eigh¬ 
teen  lapsed,  and  two  died,  leaving  a  nett  gain  of  fifty. 

"  In  the  benefit  fund  the  amount  of  subscriptions 
paid  was  £896  14s.  7d.,  including  arrears  for  1894. 

“  The  sick  list  has  been  rather  a  heavy  one,  the 
amount  of  £145  6s.  4d.  having  been  paid  to  fifty 
members.  The  deductions  from  members  deposit 
account  to  meet  this  amount  is  6s.  2d.  and  4s.  2d.  in 
the  two  scales  of  contributions  respectively.  The 
amount  of  sick  pay  has  been  increased  since  July 
8th  from  16s.  to  18s.,  and  from  10s.  6d.  to  12s.  per 
week  in  the  two  classes.  Amounts  standing  to  the 
credit  of  deceased  members  have  been  paid,  also  one 
lapsed  member. 

“  Subscriptions  to  the  benevolent  fund  from  benefit 
and  honorary  members  is  £128  9s.  6d.  The  sum  of 
£7  10s.  was  granted  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Charles 
Smith,  and  small  sums,  amounting,  to  £%  10s.  6d., 
were  granted  to  other  members  in  distress. 

No  call  has  been  made  on  the  convalescent  fund 
during  the  year.  Members'  attention  is  particularly 
called  to  this  fund,  as  its  benefit  might  be  consider¬ 
ably  extended.  Mr.  Sherwood  again  gave  £5  5s.  at 
the  annual  dinner  to  this  fund. 

"  The  management  fund  shows  a  balance  of 
£30  8s.  8d.  The  treasurer  has  invested  £1,100 
during  the  year  in  corporation  three  per  cent,  stock, 
and  has  a  good  balance  in  hand. 

“  The  annual  dinner  was  again  carried  out  with 
spirit  and  success.  James  H.  Veitch,  Esq.,  made  an 
excellent  chairman,  and  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  proceedings. 

“  The  accounts  have  been  carefully  audited  by 
Messrs.  Gunner  and  Dixon,  and  found  correct. 

“  The  committee,  in  conclusion,  ask  the  members  to 
do  what  they  can  to  induce  other  gardeners  to  join 
this  excellent  society,  as  they  are  quite  sure  that  no 
gardener  can  do  better  than  join  the  ‘  United.’  ” 

The  financial  statements  of  the  various  funds 
would  occupy  too  much  space  for  us  to  reproduce 
in  full,  though  they  form  most  instructive  and  con¬ 
vincing  reading,  and  should  be  applied  for  to  the 
secretary  by  all  non-members.  We  must  content 
ourselves,  therefore,  with  giving  an  account  of  the 
liabilities  and  assets,,  which  are  : — 


LIABILITIES. 


1896.  January  13th 

£  s- 

d. 

To  Benevolent  Fund  .. 

. .  2,396  19 

2 

,,  Convalescent  Fund 

281  1 

6 

,,  Management  Fund 

•  •  3°  8 

8 

,,  Benefit  Fund 

••  7.929  5 

4 

10,637  H 

8 

„  Balance  . 

•  •  245  3 

0 

,£10,882  17 

8 

ASSETS. 

1896.  January  13th 

£  s. 

d. 

By  Investment  at  par  valuation 

Nottingham  Corporation  Stock  ..  5,500  0 

0 

Manchester  . . 

..  1,600  0 

0 

West  Bromwich 

.  .  2,200  0 

0 

Cardiff  . 

. .  500  0 

0 

South  Indian  Railway  Government 

Stock  . 

..  1,000  0 

0 

10,800  0 

0 

Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer 

..  82  17 

8 

£[10,882  17 

8 

The  report  and  statements  were  considered  very 

satisfactory. 

Messrs.  Cummins,  Foreman, 

and  Peerless,  • 

the 

three  retiring  members  of  the 

committee,  were 

unanimously  re-elected,  and  the 

satisfaction  of  the 

members  with  the  results  of  the  careful  and 
assiduous  labours  of  Mr.  Wm.  Collins,  as  secretary, 
was  evidenced  by  his  re-election  with  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  salary.  Mr.  James  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury, 
was  heartily  thanked  for  the  continued  unflagging 
interest  he  shows  as  treasurer,  and  thanks  to  the 
horticultural  press  and  chairman  brought  a  most 
successful  meeting  to  a  close. 


EALING  GARDENERS’  SOCIETY. 

On  the  3rd  inst.,at  the  Victoria  Buildings,  Ealing, 
the  members  of  this  society  assembled  in  large 
numbers  to  witness  the  friendly  rivalry  between  the 
exhibitors  for  the  “  best  twelve  flowering  plants  in 
not  larger  sized  pots  than  32’s,”  and  to  listen  to  a 
very  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Curtis,  of  the  Gardeners' 
Magazine,  on  “  Horticultural  Exhibitions :  Their 
Uses  and  Abuses.” 

The  exhibition  of  plants  was  a  meritorious  one, 
and  called  forth  encomiums,  not  only  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  themselves,  but  also  from  the  judges,  Messrs. 
Farr,  Hawke  and  Meridew,  who  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  apportioning  their  awards,  as  the  com¬ 
petition  was  exceedingly  keen.  There  were  six 
entries,  and  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  W.  Roberts, 
hon.  secretary ;  Mr.  C.  Edwards,  gardener  to  W. 
Owen,  Esq.,  Castlebar;  Mr.  C.  Long,  gardener  to 
E.  P.  Oakshott,  Esq.,  Orchardene ;  and  Mr.  W. 
J.  Simpson,  gardener  to  C.  T.  Sutton,  Esq.,  East 
Acton.  The  leading  group  contained  some  well- 
grown  Primulas,  Hyacinths,  Amaryllis,  Anthurium 
scherzerianum,  and  Dendrobium  nobile,  the  latter 
standing  Mr.  Roberts  in  good  stead.  The  second 
prize  collection  was  remarkable  for  Cinerarias,  one 
of  which  was  a  very  fine  plant,  the  individual  flowers 
measuring  from  in.  to  3J  in.  over,  while  Azalea 
Deutsche  Perle  and  Narcissus  Grand  Monarque  and 
N.  Horsfieldi  produced  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Mr. 
Edwards,  therefore,  came  near  the  first  place,  as 
his  cultural  abilities  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Mr. 
Edwards,  however,  was  very  closely  followed  by  Mr, 
Long,  who  had  some  good  examples  of  double  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Cinerarias,  Narcissus,  Polyanthus,  Clivia  and 
Lachenalia  tricolor,  while  Mr.  Simpson,  although 
behind  Mr.  Long,  was  very  much  en  evidence  with 
Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  Deutzias,  Solomon’s  Seal,  etc., 
his  only  defect  being  lack  of  colour.  The  sinews  of 
war  were  generously  supplied  by  R.  Callard,  Esq. 
Mr.  Hawke,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  Osterley 
Park,  contributed  a  remarkable  variety  of  Cyclamen 
persicum  in  a  6-in.  pot,  which  measured  4  ft.  in  cir¬ 
cumference  and  possessed  quite  150  flowers.  These 
latter  were  pure  white  and  of  good  substance,  and 
came  in  for  special  comment.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
duly  accorded,  and  Mr.  Hawke  in  reply  promised  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  ”  Cyclamen  Culture,”  which 
was  received  with  applause. 

Mr.  Curtis  also  received  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  sensible  remarks  concerning  exhibitions,  and 
the  same  honour  having  been  extended  to  the  chair¬ 
man,  S.  A.  Sewell,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S  ,  one  of  the  most 
successful  meetings  in  the  history  of  the  society  was 
brought  to-a  close,.  ....  -  »  .  . 


ENCEPHALARTOS  HILDEBRANDTII. 

I  notice  in  your  recent  issue,  p.  419,  an  interesting 
reference  to  a  femal&  plant  of  the  above  fruiting  in 
the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
know  that  we  have  a  fine  plant  of  the  Encephalartos 
villosus,  a  female  also,  bearing  a  fine  cone  that  is 
getting  well  on  for  being  ripe,  as  it  is  full-sized,  and 
getting  a  pretty  golden  hue  about  the  edges  of  the 
scales,  and  the  ovules  that  are  apparent  between  the 
scales  in  places.  On  measuring  the  fruit  of  this 
kind  here,  I  find  it  is  a  trifle  larger  than  the  Kew  one, 
being  fully  18  in.  from  the  apex  to  where  it  joins  with 
the  stem.  In  girth,  near  the  base,  it  is  about  18  in. 
at  the  thickest  part.  This  is  the  second  time  the 
plant  has  fruited  here  ;  the  last  time  we  exhibited 
it  in  a  collection  of  twelve  specimen  plants,  which 
took  the  first  prize  at  our  local  show.  But  this 
Encephalartos  is  finer  now  than  it  was  then,  as  it  is 
bearing  about  thirty  healthy  fronds,  the  largest  of 
which  are  about  8  ft.  long  by  about  16  in.  across 
midway  up  the  frond.  If  any  grower  was  to  have  a 
male  plant  bearing  pollen  and  report  the  matter,  these 
female  cones  might  be  successfully  impregnated 
which  we  recently  did  with  Cycas  revoluta,  as  we 
have  a  nice  batch  of  young  plants  by  so  doing. — 
Robert  Mackellar ,  Abney  Gardens,  Cheadle,  Cheshire, 
2nd  March,  1896. 


THE  ALPINE  PODOCARP 

(PODOCARPUS  ALPINA). 

Conifers  from  the  Antipodes  are  not  generally 
hardy  in  this  country,  but  at  the  present  time  this 
distinct  and  very  interesting  Tasmanian  Conifer  may 
be  seen  in  excellent  condition  in  an  old-fashioned 
garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  where 
it  has  stood  unharmed  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  It 
is  of  low, spreading  growth,  with  but  little  inclination 
to  retain  a  leading  shoot,  the  branches  weak  and 
pendulous,  and  the  foliage  thickly  produced,  Yew¬ 
like  in  appearance,  about  |  in.  or  1  in.  long,  and 
dark  green  in  colour.  The  prominent  rib  along  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  is  always  present.  The  fruit 
is  about  the  size  of  a  Cherry,  with  a  single,  bony- 
shelled  seed  within. 

A  very  neat  specimen  of  this  highly-interesting 
Conifer  has  been  brought  about  by  side-pruning  and 
tying  the  main  leading  shoot  to  a  support,  and  as  it 
bears  pruning  well  the  method  is  to  be  recommended 
when  the  flat  spreading  habit  is  wished  to  give  place 
to  that  of  more  upright  growth.  Young  plants  are 
readily  reared  by  laying  the  side  branches  in  light 
sandy  peat. — A.  D.  Webster. 

FANCY  ^PANSIES. 

In  your  issue  of  February  8th  I  noticed  a  list  of 
twenty-  four  fancy  Pansies,  given  by  R.  L.  to  assist 
beginners  in  making  selections.  He  gave  a  very  good 
list,  most  of  which  have  been  cracks  in  their  day,  and 
throve  well  in  this  neighbourhood  (Scottish  Midlands) . 
The  soil  here  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  dries  quickly, 
and  consequently  Pansies  do  best  in  a  showery 
season.  I  have  often  noticed  Pansies  recommended 
by  different  writers  ;  often  these  Pansies  had  ceased 
to  do  well  here,  and  also  others  that  never  did  well 
in  our  soil.  It  may  be  that  some  varieties  thrive 
better  on  stronger  soils  than  on  the  lighter  sandy 
soils. 

Donald  Morrison  has  not  been  grown  here  for 
competition  for  two  years  at  least.  Thos.  Gardner 
has  good  form,  but  could  never  be  got  to  size  in  this 
quarter,  and  was  always  thin.  Maggie  A.  Scott  can 
be  got  occasionally  up  to  competition  form,  but  not 
very  often  during  the  last  two  years.  Mr.  M. 
Cuthbertson  and  Mrs.  Sherrard  have  been  got  at 
times  in  splendid  form,  but  have  always  been  rather 
delicate  growers  here. 

The  following  varieties  do  mflch  better  in  this 
neighbourhood: — C.  B.  Renshaw,  Jessie  Russell, 
Mrs.  Paterson,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Duncan,  Miss  H.  Hunter, 
Mrs.  G.  P.  Addie,  Mrs.  H.  Wight,  Miss  Abercrombie. 
Even  Robt.  Jamieson,  although  getting  aged,  is  much 
oftener  shown  here  than  the  above,  taken  from  R.  L.'s 
list.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  experience 
of  others  on  other  kinds  of  soils.  Some  varieties  of 
Pansies  may  grow  best  in  strong  clay,  others  on 
peaty,  and  others  on  sharp  sandy  soils,  but  I  believe 
the  majority  will  do  best  on  good  deep  loam.  But, 
Mr.  Editor,  if  you  or  some  other  wise  man  would 
take  the  trouble  of  conducting  a  Pansy  election  next 
winter  on  the  lines  of  the  Rose  election,  It  would 
not  only  be  interesting  and  instructive,  but  would  be 
by  far  the^most  reliable  guide  to  those-  forming 
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collections.  Trade  growers  would  likely  be  willing 
to  furnish  lists  of  their  customers,  and  I  think  an 
enthusiast  would  be  found  in  every  locality  who 
would  urge  the  careless  to  make  returns. — C.  K. 

- ■!-- — 

MISTLETO. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ealing  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  lately  held,  I  raised  the 
question  as  to  the  various  trees  on  which  the 
members  present  had  seen  the  Mistleto  growing. 
The  result  was  the  mention  of  ten  different  trees, 
and  ODe  member,  who  was  cross-examined  on  the 
subject,'  named  the  place  where  he  had  seen  it  grow¬ 
ing  on  an  old  Gooseberry  bush. 

I  have  since  consulted  the  following  authorities  : — 
(i)  A  note  in  The  Gardening  World  (p.  381)  from 
"  Syme’s  English  Botany.”  (2)  A  quotation  in  the 
same  from  Dr.  Bull,  of  Hereford.  (3)  “  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom,”  by  Dr.  Hogg.  (4)  Deakin’s  “  Flora 
Britannica  ”  (5)  "  Flowers  of  the  Field,”  by  the 

Rev.  A.  C.  Johns.  (6)  The  ”  Edinburgh  Cyclopaedia.” 
(7)  "  Johnson’s  Gardeners’  Dictionary.”  Theunited 
result  is  a  list  of  sixteen  trees,  which  includes  the 
Apple,  Poplar,  Oak,  Lime,  Maple,  Thorn,  Acacia, 
Willow,  Elm,  Sycamore,  Fir,  Walnut,  Pear,  Crab, 
Service,  and  Ash.  On  each  of  these  I  propose  to 
make  a  few  remarks. 

Apple. — By  general  consent  this  stands  immensely 
higher  in  frequency  than  any  other  tree.  Syme  gives 
it  a  percentage  of  twenty-five.  The  late  Dr.  Bull 
said  that  this  figure  must  be  raised,  but  as  he  lived 
in  Herefordshire  this  would  be  accounted  for. 

Poplar. — Syme  gives  this  next,  at  twenty  per 
cent.,  but  says  “  mostly  black.”  My  personal 
observation  indicates  that  except  in  the  western  and 
southern  counties  Mistleto  is  more  common  on  this 
tree  than  on  the  Apple.  It  abounds  on  the  Poplars 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mole,  in  Surrey,  and  the  upper 
Thames.  In  the  North  of  France  and  Belgium, 
where  the  rivers  and  canals  are  bordered  by  Poplars, 
hardly  a  tree  is  without  this  parasite. 

Oak. — Syme  only  assigns  one  per  cent,  to  this  tree. 
Dr.  Bull  says  he  could  only  find  seven  cases.  Johns 
and  the  "  Edinburgh  Cyclopaedia  ”  say  “  exceedingly 
rare.”  Others  say  "occasionally,”  and  others  omit 
it  altogether. 

Lime. — Syme  gives  four  per  cent,  for  this  tree,  and 
it  is  generally  included  in  lists. 

Maple. — Syme  says  three  per  cent,  in  this  case, 
and  it  is  only  mentioned  by  two  other  authorities. 

Willow. — Syme  gives  two  per  cent,  for  this  genus, 
which  is  mentioned  by  one  other  authority. 

Acacia. — Syme  gives  one  per  cent.,  ard  Brown 
gives  an  instance  in  Ealing.  Dr.  Bull  says  the  per¬ 
centage  should  be  higher.  It  is  included  by  the 
"  Edinburgh  Cyclopaedia.” 

Thorn. — According  to  Syme  the  percentage  on  the 
White  Thorn  is  ten.  Dr.  Hogg  names  it,  and  Johns 
says  "  not  unfrequent.”  It  is  also  included  by  the 
“Edinburgh  Cyclopaedia.”  A  letter  from  Mr. 
Perkins,  the  head  gardener  at  Greenlands,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  informs  me  that  the  Mistleto  grows  on 
Thorn  trees  on  that  estate.  It  also  grows  on  the 
White  Thorn  at  Dropmore,  Bucks. 

Elm. — For  this  I  have  two  authorities  among  our 
members,  but  it  is  only  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hogg.  It 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Wych  Elm. 

Sycamore. — Syme  gives  one  per  cent,  to  this.  I 
have  one  authority  among  our  members,  and  another 
in  the  "  Edinburgh  Cyclopaedia.” 

Fir. — Two  authorities  respectively  say  "occasion¬ 
ally  ”  and  "  sometimes  ”  it  is  found  on  this  tree. 

Walnut. — Two  authorities  name  this  as  a  host 
plant. 

Crab. — Only  one  of  our  members  mentioned  a 
case  on  this  tree. 

Service. — The  "  Edinburgh  Cyclopaedia  ”  records 
this. 

Ash. — The  sole  authority  I  find  for  this  is  Johns. 

Pear. — None  of  our  gardening  members  had  ever 
seen  an  instance  of  Mistleto  on  the  Pear,  but  it  is 
named  by  Dr.  Hogg  as  "occasionally,”  and  by  the 
"  Edinburgh  Cyclopaedia.” 

Gooseberry. — For  this  I  have  the  single  authority 
of  one  of  our  members,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  accuracy. 

With  regard  to  its  propagation  the  "  Gardeners’ 
Dictionary  ”  says  that  “it  will  grow  with  difficulty 
on  the  Oak,  but  it  readily  takes  upon  the  Apple, 
Pear,  Poplar,  and  Willow.” 

Since  writing  the  above  my  attention  has  been 


called  to  an  article  on"  The  Various  Host  Plants  for 
Mistleto  ”  in  The  Gardening  World  for  January 
nth,  and  this  rather  extends  the  list,  as  it  includes 
the  Rose,  White  Beam,  Aspen,  and  Birch ;  and  in 
exotic  trees,  the  Red  Maple,  Chestnut,  and  Magnolia 
glauca. 

I  trust  that  if  any  of  your  readers  can  add  to  the 
above  list  they  will  do  so. — S.  Arthur  Sewell,  62, 
Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing. 

- HN - 

Hardening  ||iscellany. 

MOVABLE  GLASS  ROOFS. 

In  establishments  where  the  glass  department  is  of 
any  size,  the  annual  cost  of  repairing  breakages, 
painting,  etc.,  is  a  serious  item  in  the  bill  of  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  year.  Hence  any  scheme  which  would 
materially  reduce  the  working  expenses  should 
recommend  itself  very  favourably  to  the  notice  of 
owners  or  managers  of  such  establishments.  A 
system  of  glazing  recently  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
H.  Becker,  F'.R.H.S.,  cf  Jersey,  possesses  material 
advantages  over  the  one  generally  in  use,  and  is 
especially  suitable  for  nurserymen  and  market 
growers  of  all  kinds.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  rabbets 
and  sash  bars,  strips  of  galvanised  metal  are 
employed,  these  being  tightened  as  required  by  means 
of  bolts  and  screws.  Briefly,  the  advantages  claimed 
for  the  invention  are  as  follows  Material  reduction 
in  the  first  cost  of  erection  of  the  house  or  houses  ; 
no  necessity  for  outside  painting  and  great  facilities 
for  glazing  or  unglazing  ;  also  for  any  repairing  that 
that  may  be  required.  These  are  all  combined  with 
lightness,  durability,  and  more  than  ordinary  rigidity 
and  strength.  This  idea  has  been  the  outcome  of 
Mr.  Becker’s  practical  experiences  as  a  grower  for 
market,  and  will  doubtless  meet  with  an  appreciative 
reception  by  the  trade  generally. 

CISSUS  DISCOLOR, 

As  a  climber  for  the  back  walls  of  a  stove  it  would 
be  hard  indeed  to  beat  this  well-known  plant,  either 
for  beauty  or  effectiveness.  Its  culture,  too,  is  very 
simple.  All  it  seems  to  want  is  plenty  of  heat  and 
an  abundance  of  moisture,  both  in  the  atmosphere 
and  at  the  root.  A  brisk  bottom  heat  it  fairly  revels 
in,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  length  and  strength 
of  the  shoots  produced  by  plants  growing  in  borders 
traversed  by,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  the  hot  water 
pipes.  The  present  time  is  a  very  favourable  one  to 
conduct  propagation  if  required.  There  are  two 
ways  of  doing  this.  The  first  is  to  insert  as  cuttings 
the  tops  of  some  of  the  weaker  shoots  that  have  been 
cut  from  the  old  plants  during  their  annual  pruning. 
The  second,  and  rather  the  surer  method,  is  to  wait 
until  the  young  growths  are  a  couple  of  inches  or  so 
in  length,  and  then  to  cut  them  off  with  a  h6el.  The 
soil  used  for  such  cuttings  should  consist  very  largely 
of  sand — in  fact,  they  will  root  very  readily  in  pure 
sand.  A  good  bottom  heat  of  not  less  than  8o°  Fabr., 
with  an  overhead  temperature  of  about  70°  will  insure 
a  quick  and  successful  ”  strike.”  In  all  cases  the 
cuttings  should  be  covered  with  bell-glasses.  The 
soil  at  the  first  potting  may  consist  of  two  parts  of 
peat  to  one  of  loam,  with,  of  course,  plenty  of  sharp 
sand,  but  when  the  plants  are  established  the  compost 
may  be  r-ather  heavier — say  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
loam.  Manure-water  during  the  summer  season, 
when  the  plants  are  growing  freely,  will  be  of 
advantage,  but  should  not  be  given  through  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  L.  CANNING. 

This  very  beautiful  variety,  which  is  possibly  the 
very  best  late-flowering  white  Chrysanthemum  there 

is,  ought  to  be  extensively  grown  by  all  who  are 
called  upon  for  a  supply  of  choice  flowers  during  the 
declining  days  of  the  old  year  and  the  early  part  of 
the  new  one.  It  is  not  a  new  variety,  but  we  think 
not  so  well  known  as  its  merits  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  It  is  just  one  of  those  good  things  which 
hardly  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  exhibitors 
and  so  is  seldom  seen  on  the  show  tables.  At  the 
same  time,  as  it  is  almost  invaluable  to  those  who 
have  to  cater  for  the  taste  for  cut  flowers,  it  may  be 
well  to  draw  attention  to  the  best  method  of  growing 

it,  because  it  is  not  amenable  to  the  methods  of 
treatment  pursued  for  the  production  of  show 
flowers,  but  does  best  grown  naturally  in  bush  form, 
With  high  culture  it  produces  an  abundance  of 


beautiful  white  flowers  of  fair  size,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  most  valuable,  it  being  naturally  a  late 
variety.  From  a  batch  of  cuttings  put  in  late  last 
February,  quantities  of  blooms  were  gathered  the 
second  week  of  the  present  month. —  TV.  B.  G. 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural.  March  10th. — The  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last  was  one  of  the  fullest  in  more  respects 
than  one.  Orchids  were  very  extensively  represented, 
there  being  five  very  large  groups.  Cyclamens,  blue 
Primroses,  Daffodils,  Cinerarias,  and  various  other 
stove,  greenhouse,  and  hardy  plants  made  up  a  great 
display.  A  large  and  showy  group  was  set  up  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Very  well  done 
were  Laelia  cinnabarina,  Odontoglossum  Edwardi, 
Anguloa  alba  magna,  Cymbidium  lowianum,  C. 
eburneo-lowianum,  Dendrobium  dalhouseianum,  D. 
atroviolaceum,  D.  splendidissimum  grandiflorum, 
and  many  others  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  had  a  very 
fine  display  of  Dendrobiums,  including  D.  devonia- 
num,  D.  crassinode,  D.  findlayanum,  D.  superbiens, 
and  others.  Odontoglossums,  Miltonias,  Cymbidiums, 
Cattleyas,  and  Cypripediums  were  also  included  in 
this  large  group  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  an 
interesting  group  made  up  largely  of  Odontoglossums 
and  Dendrobiums  set  off  with  neat  little  Palms. 
Phaius  Cooksoni,  P.  Marthae,  and  P.  amabilis  were 
all  very  beautiful  hybrids.  Angraecum  Humboldtii 
and  A.  sesquipedale  were  two  very  interesting  kinds. 
Coelogyne  cristata  alba  and  several  other  kinds  were 
well  done  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  large  and  effective  group  of  Dendrobiums  was 
exhibited  by  T.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R. 
Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester.  Very  con¬ 
spicuous  were  four  large  plants  of  D.  nobile  nobilius, 
also  D.  Rolfae,  D.  nobile  Amesiae,  D  splendidissi¬ 
mum,  and  several  others,  all  well  flowered  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  James  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  staged  a  showy 
group  of  Dendrobiums,  including  D.  Ainsworthii 
Cypher’s  variety,  and  D.  nobile  Cypher!.  Very  fine 
were  Epidendrum  xanthinum,  E.  O'Brienianum, 
and  Odontoglossum  blandum  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

A  large  group  of  Orchids,  set  up  with  Ferns,  was 
exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  He 
was  awarded  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  large, 
well-flowered  piece  of  Laelia  lindleyana.  Very  fine 
also  were  Odontoglossum  crispum  pardalinum, 
Cypripedium  rothschildianum,  Dendrobium  cruen- 
tum,  and  others  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  group  of  Orchids  was  staged  by  W.  Vanner, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Robbie),  Camden  Wood, 
Chislehurst,  consisting  of  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums, 
Calanthes,  etc.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal) .  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded  to  Welbore  Stuart 
Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Masterton),  Hazel- 
bourne,  Dorking,  for  a  large  pan  of  Coelogyne 
cristata  alba.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Sir  F. 
Wigan  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen,  for  a  fine  piece  of  Miltonia  Roezlii 
splendens.  Cattleya  Trianaei  crawshayana  was 
shown  by  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Calanthe  Baron  Schroder,  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Rex,  O.  coronarium  brevifolium,  Oncidium 
brunleesianum,  and  several  other  fine  things  in 
excellent  form  were  shown  by  Baron  Schroder 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Charles  Winn,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  Armstrong),  Selly  Hill,  Birming¬ 
ham,  exhibited  Dendrobium  Othello,  D.  Hebe,  D. 
Aspasia,  D.  Joan,  Cattleya  Trianaei  Upland  var. 
etc.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Cypripedium  Wottoni,  a  very  fine  hybrid,  was 
exhibited  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell.  Den¬ 
drobium  Cassiope  virginalis  and  other  interesting 
hybrids  were  shown  by  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq., 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne.  Cypripedium  harrisia- 
num  virescens  was  shown  by  M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  St 
Gilles,  Brussels. 

A  large  group  of  forced  plants  was  set  up  near  the 
doorway  in  very  effective  style  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate Nurseries,  N.  It  included 
Staphyleas,  Acacias,  Azaleas,  Boronias,  Daphnes, 
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etc.,  in  first-class  condition  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 
A  large  number  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  in  pots 
were  also  shown  by  the  same  firm.  The  flower 
spikes  of  the  former  were  exceedingly  large  and 
heavy,  such  varieties  as  Lord  Derby,  L'lnnocence. 
La  Grandesse,  Ida,  Von  Schiller,  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  Norma  appearing  to  special  advantage.  The 
Tulips  were  well  represented  by  Ophir  d’Or,  May 
Scarlet,  Keizerkroon,  and  White  Pottebakker.  Side 
by  side  with  the  bulbous  element  appeared  a  bright 
little  batch  of  early  spring  flowers,  conspicuous 
among  which  were  some  grand  bunches  of  the  superb 
new  Violet,  The  California.  A  Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal  was  deservedly  awarded  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
&  Son  for  the  display. 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  contributed  a 
number  of  well-grown  Cinerarias.  The  plants  were 
well-flowered,  of  dwarf  habit,  and  very  vigorous 
throughout,  whilst  the  blooms  themselves  were  of 
extra  large  size  and  exhibited  a  vast  range  of  colour 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  very  tastefully-arranged  group  of  miscellaneous 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  was  put  up  by  Messrs. 
John  Laidg  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  Caladiums 
Madame  Jules  Pigot  and  Louis  Van  Houtte,  a  neat 
little  collection  of  well-grown  Bertolonias,  Boronias, 
Cyclamens,  and  Crotons,  were  all  in  fine  condition 
here  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  George  Mount,  The  Rose  Nurseries, 
Canterbury,  sent  a  considerable  number  of  cut  Roses 
in  superb  condition  for  the  time  of  year.  The  foliage 
throughout  was  clean,  healthy,  and  vigorous,  and  the 
blooms  were  splendidly  coloured,  considering  the 
earliness  of  the  season.  Catharine  Mermet,  The 
Bride,  La  France,  Captain  Hayward,  Niphetos,  and 
Ethel  Brownlow,  were  among  the  most  noteworthy 
varieties  in  a  collection  in  which  all  were  good 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  nice  little  batch  of  well-flowered  Cyclamen  was 
contributed  by  Mr.Thorne,  gardener  to  Major  Joicey, 
Sunningdale  Park,  Ascot,  for  which  a  Silver  Banks¬ 
ian  Medal  was  given. 

Messrs.  J.  James  &  Sons,  Woodside,  Farnham 
Royal,  Slough,  were  well  to  the  front  with  examples 
of  their  now  celebrated  strain  of  Cinerarias.  Although 
the  plants  were  very  dwarf  in  habit,  the  foliage  was 
large,  sturdy,  and  of  great  substance,  whilst  the 
flowers  were  characterized  by  their  remarkable  size 
and  superb  shape  and  depth  and  variety  of  colouring 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  also  exhibited  a  large 
quantity  of  the  well-known  Swanley  Cinerarias. 
The  huge  bloom  trusses  appeared  to  great  advantage 
above  the  glossy  green  hue  of  the  leaves  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

A  fine  collection  of  hardy  spring  flowers  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  N.,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded.  Narcissi,  as  may  be  expected,  formed 
an  important  feature,  and  of  these,  Emperor,  Golden 
Spur,  Henry  Irving,  Barrii  conspicuus,  and 
Horsefieldi,  were  some  of  the  best  forms  shown. 
Other  pretty  plants  were  Erythronium  Dens-canis 
album,  Saxifraga  Stracheyi,  Scillas and  Chionodoxas 
in  variety. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
also  sent  a  neat  little  group  of  early  spring  flowers, 
in  which  Saxifraga  Stracheyi  again  occupied  a 
prominent  position.  A  quantity  of  Amaryllis  and 
pillar  Roses  also  came  from  the  same  firm.  A 
magnificent  display  of  Camellias  in  pots  and  cut 
blooms  of  the  same  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  The  high  award  of  a 
Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  it  obtained  was,  without 
doubt,  thoroughly  deserved. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
staged  a  small  quantity  of  well-grown  foliage  and 
flowering  plants,  including  Orchids,  in  first-clsss  style 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal).  Mr.  Wm.  Bull  sent  some 
nice  specimens  of  Geonoma  acaulis,  Nidularium  Inno- 
centii  striatum  and  Crinum  Moorei  variegatum,  all  of 
them  in  excellent  health. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  very 
extensive  exhibitors  of  Cyclamen,  Primulas, 
Amaryllis,  etc.  The  Cyclamens  were  splendidly  - 
grown  young  plants,  mostly  in  48-sized  pots.  Some 
grand  white,  purple,  pink,  and  deep  crimson  varieties 
were  forthcoming  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  The  pretty 
little  blue  Primroses  were  likewise  much  in  evidence 
as  vigorous  and  well-flowered  as  ever  (Silver  Banks¬ 
ian  Medal).  The  Amaryllis  included  some  splendid 
sorts,  notably  Oracle,  Brutus,  and  Prospero.  Men¬ 
tion  must  also  be  made  of  some  fine  plants  of  Pieris 
japonica,  and  some  well-berried  specimens  of  Aucuba 
japonica. 

The  Church  Road  Nursery  Co.’s  exhibit  of  Cycla¬ 
men  formed  an  exceedingly  attractive  group,  for  the 
plants,  although  of  no  great  size,  were  remarkably 
floriferous,  nor  were  the  individual  blooms  lacking 
in  good  points  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Yet  another  batch  of  the  same  popular  flower  came 


from  Mr.  Hawkes,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
Osterley  Park,  Isleworth.  The  plants  in  this  case 
were  of  considerable  size,  and  carried  enormous 
quantities  of  flowers  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  of  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  had  a  rich  and  varied  collection  of  hardy 
flowers.  Narcissus,  Ard  Rigb,  N.  Countess  of 
Annesley,  N.  Henry  Irving,  Helleborus  punctatus, 
Iris  reticulata,  I.  r.  major,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia 
splendens,  S.  Boydi  alba,  and  Cyclamen  ibericum 
roseum  were  a  few  amongst  many  gems  that  found 
a  place  here  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  for  a  very  fine  specimen 
plant  of  Richardia  elliottiana.  The  spathe  was  of 
a  remarkably  rich  yellow  hue  and  the  leaves  large 
and  prettily  mottled  with  white.  A  similar  award 
was  made  to  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  for  four 
grand  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux. 

The  labours  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
were  not  of  so  onerous  a  nature  as  those  of  the 
Floral  Committee.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge, 
Farnham,  had  samples  of  his  new  Cucumber  Marvel, 
which,  judging  by  the  plants  in  pots  that  were  shown, 
is  indeed  a  marvel  of  fertility.  The  fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  excellent  shape,  and  superior  flavour. 

Samples  of  another  new  Cucumber,  Frogmcre 
Prolific,  were  sent  by  Mr.  O.  Thomas,  The  Royal 
Gardens,  Windsor. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Duke  of  Gordon  and  Richmond,  for  a  nice  collection 
of  Apples  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

- - 

EILEY  DEAJlE 

By  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths. 

(All  rights  reserved.) 

CHAPTER  X.— Concluded. 

Lord  Bewdley  sank  into  an  arm-chair  with  a 
smothered  groan  ;  he  saw  there  was  no  help  for  it  ; 
the  girl  must  tell  her  tale  in  her  own  way. 

"Well,  as  I  was  a-saying,”  Susan  continued, 
"  Mrs.  Prigaul  says  to  me,  ‘  Susan,  maybe  as  how 
you'd  like  to  have  a  holiday  ? '  So,  says  I,  ‘  Thank 
you,  Mrs.  Prigaul,  I  ain’t  got  no  objection  ?  ’  Very 
well,’  says  she,  1  then  you  can  go  to-day,  Susan,  and 
have  a  week.’  ” 

“  But  about  Miss  Eiley,  Susan  ?  "  again  ventured 
Lord  Bewdley. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  I’m  a-telling  of  you,”  replied 
Susan,  giving  him  another  injured  look  which  made 
his  lordship  collapse  again  in  his  arm-chair. 

"  You  be  a  dreadful  impatient  gentleman,  asking 
your  pardon  by  saying  so !  So  I  takes  the  train  and 
comes  up  to  London,  as  might  be  yesterday.  It  was 
a-raining  dreadful,  and  the  mud  !  I  never  see  nothing 
like  it !  I  got  my  Sunday  dress  in  a  awful  state, 
for  that  horrid  mud  come  right  over  the  tops  of  my 
boots !  And  there  was  a  policeman  a-standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  my  lord,  all  amongst  the  carts, 
and  he  laughed  at  me  that  hearty  that  his  belt 
went  and  bursted  !  It  made  me  feel  cross  at  the 
time,  my  lord  ;  but  I  won't  say  nothing  about  him 
now,  as  he  must  be  run  over  by  this  time,  poor 
thing  !  It  was  very  stupid-like  of  him  to  go  a-stand- 
in  the  middle  of  all  the  carts  like  that  ;  he  might 
a-knowed  as  how  be  would  get  run  over  !  ’’ 

“  Good  heavens,  girl,  you  will  drive  me  dis¬ 
tracted  !  ”  suddenly  exclaimed  Lord  Bewdley, 
springing  up  from  his  chair  and  pacing  the  room 
excitedly ;  then  stopping  before  Susan  he  asked 
almost  fiercely :  *•  Can  you  not  answer  a  plain 

question  when  you  are  asked  ?  All  I  want  to  know 
is,  where  is  Miss  Deane  ?  ” 

The  tears  came  into  Susan's  eyes  as  she  answered 
submissively  :  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  lord,  I  am 
sorry  to  have  made  you  angry,  but  I  thought  your 
lordship  wanted  to  hear  about  poor  Miss  Eiley.” 

"  There,  do  not  cry,  my  good  girl,”  said  Lord 
Bewdley,  sitting  down  again.  “  I’m  not  angry  with 
you,  but  you  are  so  very  long  in  coming  to  the 
point.  What  is  the  the  name  of  the  street  where 
Miss  Deane  is  living  ?  ” 

"I'll  tell  you,  my  lord,”  replied  Susan,  choking 
down  a  sob.  “  I  was  a-going  to  spend  my  holiday 
with  a  aunt  of  mine  as  lives  in  the  Borough  ;  she’s 
father’s  own  sister,  as  married  her  husband  five  years 
come  Christmas.  Well,  aunt  and  her  husband  was 
very  pleased  to  see  me,  and  so  was  Ned  and  Harry. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  go  on,  Susan.” 

"  I’ll  jump  to  tea-time  to-day;  well,  my  lord,  we 
was  all  a-sitting  at  tea  quite  comfortable-like,  Ned 
alongside  of  me,  and  Harry  alongside  of  aunt  and 
uncle — lor,  I  ’most  forget  where  uncle  was  a-sitting  ; 
oh,  I  remember !  Uncle  was  a-sitting  the  other  side 
of  me — yes,  that  was  it.  We  was  all  very  busy  eating 
of  shrimps,  when  all  of  a  sudden  we  hears  a  loud 
crash  upstairs.  We  all  jumped  up  as  if  we  had  been 
shot,  and  aunt  upset  the  milk  over  the  shrimps,  and 
the  tea  over  the  crumpets— lor,  such  a  mess  !  We 
looked  at  each  other  without  saying  nothing  for  a 
longtime;  then  aunt  says,  'Did  you  hear  that?’ 
•Yes,’  says  we.  *  It  must  be  the  top  lodger,’  says 
she.  ‘  Susan,  you  go  up  and  see  what  be  the 
matter.’  ‘All  right,  aunt,  if  you'll  come  along  of 
me,’  says  I.  •  But  who  be  your  top  lodger,  aunt  ?  ’ 
•A  lady,’  says  she;  ‘a  real  one,  too,  but  pretty 
nigh  a-starving  for  all  that.  I  don’t  believe  as  how 


she  have  had  a  bit  of  dinner  since  she’ve  been  here  ; 
but  she  pays  her  rent  regular,  so  it  ain’t  no  business 
of  mine.  But  come  along,  Susan,  let’s  see  what’s  a- 
going  on  up  there.’  So  me  and  aunt  goes  up,  my 
lord,  to  the  attic,  and  aunt,  she  knocks  at  the  door, 
but  there  ain’t  no  answer.  '  Susan,’  says  she, 
'shall  we  open  the  door  ?  1  ‘I’m  half  a-fear’d  aunt,’ 
says  I.  '  Ob,’  says  aunt,  ‘  There  ain’t  nothing  to 
be  a- fear'd  of  ;  come  on.’  With  that  she  opens  the 
door  and  we  goes  in. 

“  And  you  found  Eil — Miss  Deane,”  exclaimed 
Lord  Bewdley,  excitedly. 

"  I’m  a-telling  of  you,  my  lord,”  cried  Susan, 
speaking  hurriedly,  and  getting  very  warm  on  her 
narrative.  "  If  your  lordship  ain't  go  no  objection, 
I’ll  move  a  bit  farther  from  the  fire,  Tor  its  awful 
hot.” 

His  lordship  having  assured  her  more  impatiently 
than  politely  that  he  had  no  objection,  Susan  moved 
her  chair  further  back  and  continued  her  tale. 

"  Where  did  I  get  to  ?  Oh,  the  atiic.  Well,  there 
warn’t  much  furniture  in  it.” 

“  Never  mind  the  furniture,  my  good  girl !  Do 
get  on.” 

“  Yes,  my  lord,  the  top  lodger  was  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  attic,  right  on  her  poor  face  ;  and  she 
had  been  a-painting,  for  there  was  her — her — the 
thing  as  she  stood  her  picture  on,  clean  a-top  of 
her,  picture  and  all !  The  paints  were  all  over  the 
floor,  and  some  oil  a-running  all  over  her  dress  ; 
there,  it  just  was  a  mess!  Well,  aunt  and  me,  we 
moves  away  the— the— thing,  and  the  picture  and 
the  paints  from  off  a-top  of  her  ;  and  then  we  turns 
her  over  and  my  heart  jumped  right  into  my  mouth, 
for  who  do  you  think  it  was,  my  lord  ?  But  I  won't 
keep  you  a-waiting,  because  you’d  never  guess  !  It 
was  Miss  Eiley  !  She  looked  that  white,  my  lord,  I 
thought  as  how  the  poor  dear  was  dead  !  ” 

"Did  she  come  round?”  anxiously  asked  Lord 
Bewdley. 

"  Where,  my  lord  ?  " 

“  I  mean,  did  she  revive  from  the  fainting  fit  ?  ” 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  but  she  was  dreadful  weak,  and  so 
white  and  thin  ;  aunt  said  it  was  because  she  ain't 
had  nothing  to  eat ;  so  I  got  her  some  tea,  but  she 
wouldn’t  take  it,  my  lord ;  said  she  didn’t  want 
nothing !  ” 

“  Does  Miss  Deane  know  that  you  have  come  to 
see  me  ?  ” 

"No,  my  lord,”  answered  Susan,  smiling  cun¬ 
ningly.  "  I  didn’t  go  for  to  tell  her  that !  She'd  be 
a-fear'd  as  how  you  would  come  to  see  her,  and  she 
wouldn’t  want  that,  I  knows.  Miss  Eiley  is  a  bit 
proud-like,  and  wouldn’t  on  no  account  let  your 
lordship  call  upon  her  up  in  aunt's  top  attic !  But 
you  will  come  and  see  her,  won’t  you,  my  lord  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Susan  ;  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  call  to-night, 
so  I  will  come  round  in  the  morning  about  twelve 
o'clock.” 

“  Oh !  I'm  so  glad ;  and  will  you  marry  Miss 
Eiley  at  once,  my  lord,  so  as  she  needn’t  be  aunt’s 
top  lodger  no  longer  ?  ” 

"  I  hope  so,  Susan.  That  will  depend  upon  what 
Miss  Eiley  has  to  say  when  I  see  her  to-morrow.” 

Before  Susan  could  make  any  remark  Cuthbert 
opened  the  door,  and  announced  in  a  loud  voice,  “The 
Rev.  Wilfred  Graham.” 

"Glad  to  see  you,  my  dear  Wilfred;  just  the 
fellow  I  want.  (Turning  to  Susan.)  Now  good-night, 
Susan.  You  were  a  go:d  girl  to  come  to  me  so 
promptly  ;  I  shall  not  forget  the  kindness  and  all  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  in  this  matter.  You  must 
tell  me  about  your  Jim  another  time,  and  let  me 
know  when  the  happy  day  is  to  come  oft.” 

The  giggling  and  delighted  Susan  made  many  pro¬ 
testations  when  his  lordship  would  show  her  out 
himself ;  he  thought  it  was  wisest  to  do  so,  not 
wishing  the  hall  to  be  the  scene  of  another  pitched 
battle. 

Having  closed  the  hall  door,  he  returned  to  his 
friend. 

“  Wilfred,”  he  said,  excitedly,  “  What  is  the  name 
of  your  artist  ?  ” 

“  Deane,  Miss  Deane  :  a  lady  artist.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before  ?  ”  asked  Lord 
Bewdley. 

“  My  dear  Arthur,”  cried  the  curate,  surprised  at 
the  excited  state  of  his  usually  cool  friend,  “  How 
could  I  possibly  know  you  would  be  interested  in 
Miss  Deane  ?  You  never  told  me  that  you  were 
acquainted  with  any  lady  of  that  name.” 

“No,  that  is  true,”  said  Lord  Bewdley.  "Pull 
your  chair  up  to  the  fire,  old  man,  and  I  will  make 
full  confession.” 

He  told  the  curate  of  Eiley’s  stay  at  the  Manor, 
his  subsequent  love  for  her,  her  dismissal  and  loss, 
and  Susan’s  discovery. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  know  her,  Wilfred  ?  ’’ 

"  It  was  in  this  way  ;  you  know  I  was  always  fond 
of  pictures.  Well,  there  is  a  little  shop  I  sometimes 
go  to,  just  off  the  Strand ;  occasionally  there  are 
some  good  prints  to  be  found  in  it,  and  the  old 
man  generally  sells  them  at  a  moderate  price.  I 
was  there  one  day,  looking  over  a  folio,  when  I 
heard  the  man  say  somewhat  rudely,  ‘  Oh  !  it's  no 
use  you  bringing  me  any  more :  I  have  not  sold  the 
last  I  had  from  you,  and  I  can’t  afford  to  keep 
things  on  hand  any  length  of  time.’  Then  a  girl's  voice, 
a  little  tremulously,  *  Will  you  not  take  one  or  two 
of  them  ?  I  am  very  anxious  to  sell  some  if  possible.’ 
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1  No,’  answered  the  man  shortly.  I  glanced  round, 
and  saw  a  tall,  slender  girl,  dressed  in  black.  There 
was  something  so  pathetic  in  the  white  face  and 
quivering  lip  as  she  turned  to  leave  the  shop,  that  I 
felt — tho'ugh  dreadfully  short  of  cash  at  the  time— 
as  if  I  could  not  let  her  go  disappointed  ;  so  I  bought 
her  sketches,  and  very  good  ones  they  were. 

I  found  out  afterwards  that  she  was  living  in  my 
parish,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  her  a  few  orders, 
but  her  purchasers  were  not  all  so  generous  as  you, 
old  man.  I  have  just  come  from  her,  having  gone 
round  at  once,  upon  receipt  of  your  letter,  to  take  the 
mcney.  I  found  her  lying  down,  only  just  recover, 
ing  from  a  fit  of  some  sort.  The  woman  of  the 
house  and  the  girl  who  was  here  just  now  were  sit¬ 
ting  with  her.  She  seemed  very  ill— in  fact,  so  ill 

that  I  fetched  a  doctor.  He  said - ”  Wilfred 

Graham  stopped  as  if  in  doubt  whether  to  continue 
or  not. 

“  Well,  he  said  ?  ” 

“  He  said,  Arthur,  that  Miss  Deane  was  dying  of 
starvation.  She  seemed  better  before  I  left,  old 
man,”  he  added,  kindly. 

••  Thank  you,  Wilfred.  I  am  sure  you  did  all  in 
your  power  for  her.  Where  is  she  living  ?  In  my 
excitement  I  let  Susan  go  without  giving  me  the 
address.” 

“  No.  5,  Bristol  Lane,  Borough,”  replied  the 
curate.  “  It  is  a  wretched  place,  and  I  am  afraid 
you  will  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  it  ;  so  if  you 
like  I  will  call  for  you  in  the  morning  and  pilot  you 
there.” 

Lord  Bewdley  having  agreed  to  this  arrangement, 
his  friend  shortly  after  took  his  leave. 

{To  be  continued.) 

- - 

©trituar\>. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of 
Mr.  George  Prince,  the  veteran  rosarian  of  Oxford, 
who  died  at  his  residence,  14,  Market  Street,  on 
Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst.  About  nine  years  ago  he  was 
thrown  from  his  trap  and  so  much  injured  that  he 
never  completely  recovered.  Paralysis  of  the  left 
arm  and  leg,  with  affection  of  the  heart  later  on,  was 
the  legacy  left  him  by  this  unfortunate  accident, 
which  all  rosarians  and  everyone  who  knew  the 
quiet,  unassuming  and  retiring  character  of  Mr. 
Prince,  must  deplore.  Our  readers  will  know  him, 
and  remember  him  best  by  his  successes  with  Tea 
Roses  at  the  shows  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Prince  has 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  present 
popularity  of  the  Tea  Roses.  At  a  time  when  their 
weakly  character,  largely  induced  by  growing  them 
on  the  Manetti  stock,  was  holding  them  in  abeyance, 
Mr.  Prince  conceived  the  idea  of  working  them  upon 
the  seedling  Brier,  and  followed  this  up  with 
results  that  surprised  old  and  young  exhibitors 
alike.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Prince’s  sons  will  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  father  in  upholding  the  high 
standard  of  Tea  Roses. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  announce 
the  untimely  death,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
the  4th  irst.,  of  Mr.  Fred  Horsman,  the  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Fred  Horsman,  Orchid  grower  and  importer 
of  Marks  Tey,  near  Colchester,  Essex.  The  deceased 
was  only  24  years  of  age,  and  his  death  has  caused  a 
gloom  over  a  wide  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 
The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel,  and  hemorrhage  setting  in,  he  became  uncon¬ 
scious  before  he  could  be  got  home. 

QUSSCIOQS  ADD  ADSOJeRS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Nitrate  of  soda  in  liquid  form. — M.  M.  :  For 
plants  of  strong  growth  about  J  oz.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  gallon  of  water  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  plants  you  mention,  it  would  be  safer  to 
dissolve  that  quantity  in  one  and  a  half  gallons  of 
■water.  For  seedling  Lilies  we  would  not  advise  the 
use  of  artificial  manures  of  this  kind  oftener  than 
once  a  week. 

W.  F.  Bennett  Rose.—  A/. AT.  :  This  is  a  vigorous, 
hybrid,  Tea-scented  Rose,  and  very  useful  for  forcing 
for  winter  blooming.  It  might  succeed  on  the  Rosa 
fortuneana  as  a  stock  ;  bat  we  should  recommend 
you  to  use  the  Seedling  Brier  or  the  Grifferae  stock 
if  you  can  manage  to  get  them.  The  plant  you  have 
may  never  grow  strong  (some  individuals  never  do), 
but  by  budding  to  get  fresh  plants  the  difficulty  can 
be  overcome. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
— M.  ill. :  This  journal  does  not  come  out  regularly 
but  at  irregular  intervals,  dependent  upon  various 
circumstances.  The  published  parts  vary  in  size 
and  price,  but  usually  they  run  to  5s.  to  non-fellows, 
and  half  price  to  fellows,  we  believe — that  is,  if  they 
require  more  than  one  number.  Each  part 
contains  a  number  of  the  essays  read  at  the  meetings 


as  well  as  the  transactions  of  the  society  for  the 
same  period. 

Brown  spots  in  Brabant  Bellefleur  Apple. 
—  W .  0. :  We  have  frequently  met  with  cases  of  this 
kind  in  various  Apples,  but  especially  Lord  Suffield. 
It  is  quite  different  from  the  skin  disease,  producing 
spots,  and  seems  to  be  brought  about  by  bacteria  in 
the  interior  of  the  fruit.  Microscopical  organisms  of 
various  sizes  were  very  numerous  in  the  fruit  sent, 
and  were  disorganising  and  breaking  up  the  starch 
granules.  The  only  remedy  is  to  burn  all  the  fruits 
affected  in  this  way. 

Various  flowers.— Rubens :  Carlina  lanata,  a 
native  of  South  Europe,  has  purple  flowers.  The 
description  of  Ornithogalum  nutans  was  inadver¬ 
tently  applied  to  Scilla  nutans  last  week.  The  latter 
has  blue  flowers,  but  there  is  a  rose  variety  and  a 
white  one  of  it.  The  rose  one  is  not  dark  enough  to 
be  described  as  purple  or  cabbage-red.  You  might 
find  a  brick-red  Pyrethrum  ;  but  Lathyrus  rotundi- 
folius  is  certainly  of  that  colour.  Some  varieties  of 
the  Sweet  William  are  Turkey-red.  Coquelicot  is  the 
French  name  of  the  Corn  Poppy,  so  that  things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  must  be  equal  to 
one  another.  Nymphaea  devoniensis  would  be  in 
flower  by  June.  Camalata  does  not  occur  in  our 
books. 
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— D.  Chisholm. — J.  Cheal. — J.  Melville. — Dicksons, 
Ltd.— H.  Howell.— J.  R.— M.  S.— Rob  Roy.— B.— 
Constant  Reader. — Weekly. — A.  B. —  Honestas. 
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A  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

25/-  BOOK  for  S/- 

NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 

Ogilvie’s  Encyclopaedia 

OF 

USEFUL  INFORMATION 

and  WORLD’S  ATLAS. 

No  Single  Book  ever  before  contained  such  a  Wealth 
of  Knowledge. 

A  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 
IN  ITSELF. 

A  universal  assistant  and  treasure-house  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  the  house¬ 
hold  to  the  manufactory.  In  short,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  about  everything,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
c  veryone  in  all  walks  of  life ;  the  contents  being  so 
se;  arated,  indexed,  and  arranged  that  they  can  be 
turned  to  at  once.  It  is 

'ttt'B'  ■rttqt  J  BOOK  OF  1  EVER 
inn.  cem  j  INFORMATION  J  ISSUED. 

Size  of  Encyclopaedia  :  9  by  inches.  656  Pages. 

The  articles  are  written  by  men  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  subjects  treated,  are  short  and 
concise,  but  contain  full  information  up  to  date.  It 
is  to  be  consulted  on  every  subject  that  arises  in 
everyday  life,  by  old  and  young  alike.  It  contains  a 
complete  Illustrated  Atlas  of  the  World,  embellished 
with 
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and  a  description  of  every  country  under  the  sun, 
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Farm,  the  Factory,  a  Dictionary  of  Statistics — many 
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Famous  Bridges  and  Ships,  How  to  Calculate,  How 
to  Cook,  How  to  Get  Rich,  How  to  Cure  all  Diseases, 
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HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  TOPICS  OF 
GREAT  VALUE  TO  EVERY  PERSON 
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informed  individual.  Here  is  an  Encyclopaedia 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

do  you  wish  to  be  successful  ?  Then  remember  that 
to  possess  knowledge  is  the  surest  way  to  achieve 
success. 
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DANIELS  BRO 

Town  Close  Nurseries,  NORWICH 


Per  doz. 


BEG  to  offer  the  following  in  well-rooted 

healthy  stuff,  true  to  name,  and  carriage  free  at  prices 
quoted. 

Chrysanthemums,  Japanese  and  incurved,  choice 
sorts  from  our  splendid  collection,  per  roo, 

2is.,  six  for  2S . 

„  Six  grand  new  exhibition  varieties  . 

Dahlias,  Show,  Fancy,  and  Cactus  flowered  from  our 

superb  collection,  six  for  2S.  £d . 

„  „  Select  Exhibition  varieties,  six  for  3s.  6d. 

„  Salisbury  white,  the  charming  new  pure 
white  Cactus,  splendid  for  cutting,  each  is., 
three  for  2S.  6d.- 

„  Six  grand  new  Cactus  varieties  of  1895. 

A  splendid  set  10s. 

Three  superb  decorative  varieties,  including 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  2s.  6d." 

„  .  Ponapone,  new  and  select  varieties,  six  for 

3s.  6d . 

Fuchsias,  single  and  double-flowered,  including  all 

the  finest  sorts,  six  for  2S-  6d.  . 

„  Six  grand  new  and  select  varieties,  including 
Princess  May,  3s.  6d. 

Pelargoniums,  single-flowered.  Zonal.  A  very  fine 
collection,  alL  Autumn  struck,  six  for  3s.  6d. 

„  Six  grand  new  varieties,  Pearson's,  7s.  6d. 

„  Double-flowered,  Zonal,  very  choice  sotts, 

six  for  3s.  6d . 

,,  Ivy-leaved  double,  charming  varieties  for 
pots,  hanging  baskets,  &c..  six  for  3s.  6d. 
lf  „  „  Queen  of  Roses.  The  magnifi¬ 

cent  new  magenta-crimson,  each  is.  6d„ 
three  for  4s. 

Carnations,  Hon.  J.  Lowther,  grand  scarlet,  self, 
each  is.  6d.,  three  tor  4s. 

„  Mrs.  Thornhill,  beautiful  salmon-pink,  is., 
three  for  2S.  6d. 

.,  Choice  named  sorts,  six  for  3s.  6d . 

Oxlip,  Prince  of  Orange,  immense  heads  of, orange- 
yellow  flowers,  a  gem,  each  9d.,  three  for  2S. 


6  o 
6  0 


LILIUM  AURATUM. 

Lilium  Auratum,  Splendid  Bulbs,  9  to  n  inches 
circumference,  six  for  4s.,  twenty-five  for 

14s.,  50  for  26s.,  per  100,  50s.  . 

„  „  Grand  Selected  Bulbs,  11  to  13  inches, 

six  for  6s.  6d.,  twenty-five  for  2ts.,  or 
„  „  Rubro-Yittatum,  most  beautiful  variety, 

each  2s.  6d.,  three  for  6s.  6d.  . 

„  Melpomene,  (speciosum)  beautiful  crimson 
spotted,  splendid  for  pots,  each  gd.,  three 
for  2s.,  25  for  14s.  . 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 


Per  doz. 
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POTATOS  FOR  PLANTING. 

CANNELL  and  SONS  would  be 

glad  to  quote  a  low  price  for  any  or  ail  of  the  following 
kinds 

READING  GIANT 
READING  RUSSET 
RED  ELEPHANT  IM¬ 
PROVED 
SCHOOLMASTER 
SNOWDROP 
STOURBRIDGE  GLORY 
THE  GARTON 
VICAR  OF  LALEHAM 
VICTORY 

WHITE  BEAUTY  OF 
HEBRON 
WTHITE  ROSE 
WILSON'S  ASHTOP 
WELFORD  PARK 
WORMLEIGHTON  SEED¬ 
LING. 


AMERICAN  EARLY  ROSE 
ABUNDANCE 
BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON 
BEST  OF  ALL 
BRUCE 

BURPEE’S  SUPERIOR 
CHAPPEL'S  CREAM 
COME-TO-STAY 
EARLY  PURITAN 
EARLY  VERMONT 
FUTURE  FAME 
IMPERATOR 
LADY  FIFE 

LAXTON’S  PERFECTION 
LILY-WHITE 
MAINCROP 
MYATT’S  ASHLEAF 


YEITCH’S 
Choice  Stocks 
and  Asters. 


J.  V.  &  Sons  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
recommending  to  all  anxious  to  possess  the  finest 
strains  in  Stocks  and  Asters,  their  superb  selected 
seeds  in  : — - 

Improved  Victoria  Aster  . .  v  Mixed, 
Dwarf  Chrysanthemum  Aster  (per  packet,  1/-, 
Improved  Pseony  Perfection  (  or  in  t  welve  sepa- 

Aster . '  rate  colours,  2/6. 

Improved  Rose  Flowered  v 
Aster  . .  . .  •  ■  ■■  I  Mixed, 

Improved  German  Emperor  t  per  j  acket,  6d, 
Aster  . .  .  . .  .  •  j 

Large  Flowering  German  Ten -x  Mixed, 

Week  Stock . (  per  packet,  6d., 

Large  Flowering  Pyramidal  l  or  in  twelve  sepa- 
Ten  Week  Stock  . .  . .  J  rate  colours,  2/6. 

Giant  Perfection  Ten  Week  Stock,  mixed,  per 
packet,  1  /- 

Dwarf  German  Ten  Week  Stock,  mixed,  per 
packet,  6d.,  or  in  twelve  separate  colours,  2/6. 
For  full  descriptions  of  each,  with  other  superb 
varieties,  see  our  Catalogue,  post  free. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons, 

ROYAL  SEED 
ESTABLISHMENT 


PRIME  MINISTER 

Special  prices  for  large  quantities. 
SWANLEY,  KENT. 


LINCOLN  SEEDS. 

Grown  in  the  driest  climate  in  England. 

EXTRA  PEAS  SELECTED. 

Perfect  Germination-  Catalogue  Free. 

PENNELL  &  SONS, 


Seed 

Growers, 


LINCOLN 


THE  WEST'S  PATENT  ORCHID  BASKET. 


NEW  STYLE  BASKET. 


OLD  STYLE  BASKET. 


C.  West,  F.R.H.S.,  Round  hay,  Leeds, 

TEAK  WOOD  MERCHANT,  and  MANUFACTURER  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  TEAK 
RECEPTACLES  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

N.B. — Please  remember  a  WEST’S  PATENT  will  PLANT  a  SIZE  LARGER  than  any  other. 


The 

lost  Beautiful  Flowers 

CAN  BE  ENSURED  BY  SOWING 

SUTTONS 

COLLECTIONS 


OF 


FLOWER  SEEDS 

SUTTON'S  10/6  COLLECTION 

Consists  of  Aster,  Mignonette,  Nasturtium,  Sweet 
Pea,  Ten-week  stock,  and  other  Beautiful  Varieties. 

SUTTON’S  !5  "  COLLECTION 

Consists  of  Aster,  Balsam,  Phlox,  Portulaca,  Zinnia, 
and  other  Beautiful  Varieties. 

SUTTON’S  21/-  COLLECTION 

Consists  of  Aster,  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Petunia, 
Phlox,  Portulaca,  Primula,  and  other  Beautiful 
Varieties. 

OTHER  COLLECTIONS  from  2/6. 


ALL  FLOWER  SEEDS  SENT  POST  FREE. 


UTTONS  SEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  5  SONS, READING. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  470. 


11  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 


flu; 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  MAR.  21st,  1896. 


5-Inch  Basket. 

ENORMOUS  SUCCESS  AND  THOUSANDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS. 
PRICE  LIST,  with  full  Particulars,  to  be  had  from  all  Orchid  Growers,  Nurserymen,  Sundriesmen,  &c. 
THE  CHEAPEST  (Average  Price,  i^d.  Per  Inch)  AND  THE  BEST. 

SAMPLES.  PER  POST,  TWELVE  STAMPS 

TEAK  RODS  OF  EVERY  KIND.  WIRE  PINS  AND  SUSPENDERS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  March  23rd. — Special  sal :  of  border  p  arts  by  Mr.J.C. 
Stevens.  Sale  of  greenhouse  plants  and  Lilies  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Tuesday,  March  24th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  meeting 
of  committees  at  12  o’clock.  Sale  of  imported  and 
established  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Wednesday,  March  25th.— Torquay  Gardeners’  Society’s 
Show.  Great  sale  of  Japanese  Lilies  by  Messrs.  Protheroe 
&  Morris.  .  , 

Thursday,  March  26th.— People’s  Palace  Horticultural  Show 

Sa?edofSthe  Somerhill  collection  of  Orchids  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stevens. 

Friday,  March  27th.— Sale  of  imported  and  established 
Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


Kardy  trees  for  the  conservatory. — 
-fc  Those  who  have  greenhouses  or  con¬ 
servatories  to  brighten  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  make  preparations  to  do  it  with 
Hyacinths,  '  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Chinese 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  other  plants  of 
that  class.  Where  tall  glass  structures 
have  to  be  filled  up,  Camellias  are  relied 
upon.  All  of  these  are  good  in  their  way, 
hut  changes  now  and  again,  if  not  only 
novel  but  beautiful,  are  ever  welcome  to 
those  who  like  to  see  their  houses  look 
smart  and  sprightly. 

Last  week  we  were  compelled  to  take 
shelter  from  a  heavy  spring  shower,  and 
turning  into  the  conservatory  at  Finsbury 
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Park,  seemed  to  have  dropped  into  an 
orchard  of  fruit  trees  in  May.  The  house  is 
rather  tall  and  has  large  baskets  of  plants 
suspended  from  the  roof,  while  either  side 
of  the  winding  pathway  is  banked  up  with 
a  great  variety  of  ornamental  trees  belong¬ 
ing  chiefly  to  the  genus  Pyrus,  and  in  full 
blossom.  P.  floribunda,  in  several  forms,  is 
most  abundantly  represented.  The  crimson 
buds  of  the  type  contrast  beautifully  with 
the  fully-expanded  flowers,  which  become 
almost  white  under  glass.  Not  so  with 
P.  f.  atrosanguinea,  the  petals  of  which  are 
of  a  beautiful  rosy  hue  even  when  expanded. 
Even  more  charming  are  the  lively  pink 
blossoms  of  P.  f.  halleana,  often  considered 
a  distinct  species.  The  flowers  also  have 
an  extra  number  of  petals,  appearing  semi¬ 
double.  Here  and  there  the  pure  white 
flowers  of  the  scarlet- fruited  Siberian  Crab 
are  conspicuous  on  account  of  their  great 
size.  Although  distinct  in  their  way,  they 
are  overshadowed  by  the  snowy  purity  and 
great  size  of  the  blossoms  of  P.  spectabilis 
alba  plena,  and  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
draw  the  attention  of  visitors.  The  more 
common  P.  s.  rosea  plena  has  soft  rosy 
flowers  when  forced  into  bloom  by  artificial 
means.  The  John  Downie  Crab  also  finds 
a  place  here. 

Waterer’s  Cherry  is  by  no  means  so 
graceful  as  any  of  our  native  or  European 
types,  but  the  large  pink,  semi-double 
blossoms  are  sweet-scented  and  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  flowering  period  of  Prunus 
Pissardi  is  over,  but  the  foliage  is  now 
assuming  its  summer  garb  of  purple.  Very 
much  dwarfer  than  either  of  the  above- 
named  is  P.  sinensis  flore  pleno,  with  its 
double  snowy  blossoms.  Standing  at  one 
end  of  the  house  and  looking  along  it,  the 
visitor  is  charmed  with  the  intermingling  of 
crimson  buds,  rose,  pink,  blush,  and  snow 
white  flowers  whose  beauty  is  pleasingly  set 
off  with  the  graceful,  arching,  bending,  and 
twiggy  sprays  of  the  trees  themselves.  An 
effect  is  thus  obtained  such  as  the  ordinary 
run  of  hothouse  plants  cannot  supply. 
There  are  other  plants  in  the  house,  but  the 
species  and  varieties  of  Pyrus  and  Prunus 
are  very  numerous  and  really  constitute  the 
display.  In  front  of  them  are  some  Ghent 
Azaleas  grafted  as  standards  on  stems  3^  ft. 
to  4  ft.  high.  Here  and  there  the  snowy 
blossoms  of  Deutzia  gracilis  may  also  be 
noted.  One  tree  of  a  double-flowered  pink 
Almond  is  notable  for  the  great  size  of  its 
blossoms. 

Lilacs  and  the  yellow  Forsythia  virid- 
issima  also  supply  their  own  particular 
shades  of  colour.  On  either  side  of  the 
pathway  are  groups  and  masses  of  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  and  Solomon’s  Seal, 
all  of  which  are  most  desirable  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Very  graceful  and 
attractive  also  are  some  hybrid  Azaleas  of 
the  A.  amoena  type,  with  rose  and  red 
flowers  that  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
Indian  type,  but  more  than  make  up  for 
this  deficiency,  if,  indeed,  it  may  be  termed 
one.  The  Daffodils  of  the  bicolor  type  and 
Narcissus  incomparabilis  Sir  Watkin  vie 
with  the  scarlet  and  yellow,  massive  flowers 
of  the  Keizer  Kroon  Tulips,  in  lending  life 
and  brightness  to  the  whole  scene.  All 
these  bright  as  well  as  soft  and  snowy 
blossoms,  together  with  the  fragrance 
emanating  from  a  number  of  them,  make 
the  visitor  feel  that  there  is  a  breath  of 
spring  in  the  air,  and  that,  too,  about  six 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  usual  time. 

The  old  Chrysanthemum  house  is  well 
occupied  with  batches  of  trees  intended  to 
fill  the  places  of  those  now  in  bloom,  at  a 
later  period.  Besides  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  we  also  noted  standard  Laburnums, 
bushes  of  the  Snowball  Tree,  Staphylea 
colchica,  Rhododendrons  of  the  R.ponticum 


type,  Roses,  bushes  and  standards  of 
Hydrangea  paniculata  and  others,  together 
with  vigorous  Clivias  that  will  presently 
make  their  presence  felt.  All  the  hardy 
types  we  have  mentioned  are  grown  in  pots 
all  the  year  round ;  and  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  ashes  at  all  times,  except  when 
being  forced.  A  top  dressing  is  given  them 
occasionally  to  help  them.  Mr.  Melville,  the 
superintendent,  is  to  be  congratulated  in 
making  a  feature  of  these  hardy  trees,  and 
showing  the  people  what  can  be  done  with 
such  beautiful  subjects,  even  in  a  London 
Park. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — We  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  that  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair  at 
the  annual  festival  dinner  on  June  18th. 

The  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Barron. — We  are  requested 
to  state  that  the  General  Committee,  which  was 
formed  to  promote  this  testimonial,  will  meet  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor  on  Tuesday  next  at  2.30  p.m.  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  presentation. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  24th,  1  to  5  p.m.,  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster.  At 
3  o’clock  a  lecture  on  “  Saladings  ”  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  W.  Iggulden. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  G.C.B.,  P.C.  (the 
Lord  Chamberlain)  has  kindly  consented  to  preside 
at  the  fifty-seventh  anniversary  festival  dinner  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on 
May  30th  next. 

Hailstorm  Insurance  Corporation,  Limited. — The 
first  ordinary  annual  general  meeting  of  shareholders 
of  this  association  was  held  at  Simpson’s,  Limited, 
101,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Friday,  the  20th  day  of 
March,  1896,  at  three  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  shareholders  the  report  of  the 
directors  and  statement  of  accounts  to  February 
24th,  1896,  and  for  the  election  of  directors  and 
auditors. 

"  Estates  are  landscapes,  gazed  upon  awhile, 

Then  advertised  and  auctioneered  away.” 

Thus  wrote  the  poet  Cowper,  and  this  is  what  has 
happened  to  his  beautiful  garden  at  Olney,  Bucks. 
There  appears  to  have  been  little  competition  for 
the  place,  and  the  tenant  who  held  it  at  a  rental  of 
£16,  has  bought  the  lot  for  £480.  The  garden  contains 
the  summer  house  in  which  many  of  the  poet’s 
works  were  written. 

Chrysanthemum  Show  for  Huddersfield. — An 
adjourned  meeting  was  recently  held  at  the  Queen’s 
Hotel,  Huddersfield,  Mr.  George  Jarmain  in  the 
chair,  to  consider  the  institution  of  a  Chrysanthemum 
show  in  the  town  during  the  coming  season.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  extent  of  between  /20  and  /30  have 
been  promised.  It  was  decided  to  again  adjourn  the 
meeting  in  order  to  allow  of  a  more  extensive  canvas 
for  aid  being  made. 

Bananas  as  Food. — Although  this  tropical  fruit 
was,  broadly  speaking,  introduced  to  the  general 
public  only  some  fifteen  years  ago,  it  has  without 
doubt  "  caught  on,"  and  while  it  is  certain  that  it 
will  never  entirely  supersede  the  Apple  and  the 
Orange,  still  it  is  no  mean  rival  to  either.  Great 
though  the  demand  is,  the  business  is  sorely  hampered 
by  the  heavy  cost  of  special  transit,  and  until 
some  method  of  surmounting  this  difficulty  has  been 
found  the  Banana  trade  between  Britain  and  Jamaica 
will  never  assume  the  dimensions  characterising  that 
between  Jamaica  and  the  United  States. 

Botanising  in  a  haystack. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  B. 
D.  Jackson,  in  directing  attention  to  an  English 
translation  by  Mr.  J.  Lucas  of  that  portion  of  Pehr 
Kalm’s  "Travels”  which  relates  to  England,  remarked 
that  few  persons  were  aware  that  Kalm,  a  pupil  of 
Linneus,  had  in  1748  spent  six  months  in  this 
country  and  had  diligently  noted  the  plants  which 
he  met  with.  Thus  he  had  recorded  no  less  than 
sixty  plants  for  Herefordshire  alone,  deriving  some 
of  his  information  from  an  examination  of  the 
contents  of  two  haystacks  in  that  county, — in  this 


way  anticipating  by  more  than  a  century  one  of  the 
methods  employed  by  Sir  John  Lawes  and  Sir  J.  H. 
Gilbert,  and  by  Prof.  Fream. 

Erratum. — On  p.  452,  in  the  thirty-ninth  line  from 
the  bottom  of  the  first  column,  for  "  Brown  gives  an 
instance  in  Ealing,”  read  “Mr.  Cox  (one  of  our 
gardeners)  gives  an  instance  in  Ealing.” 

Cypripedium  Sanderae. — The  consignment  of  this 
new  Cypripedium  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris's 
Sale  Rooms  on  the  13th  inst.,  was  a  large  one,  and  in 
excellent  condition.  If  the  flowers  are  half  as  good 
as  the  collector  represents  them  to  be,  they  will  be  of 
a  highly  ornamental  character  and  beautiful.  From 
all  appearances  it  is  most  closely  allied  to  C  villosum 
in  form  but  different  in  colour.  The  larger  pieces 
fetched  the  best  prices.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  of 
Stamford  Hill,  secured  a  fine  piece  for  24s. 

Big  Potatos. — The  tubers  promised  us  by  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  B.  Lockwood  (p.  436),. duly 
reached  our  office  on  the  day  following  his  com¬ 
munication.  They  measured  8  in.  and  8£  in.  in 
length  respectively,  and  girthed  about  n  in.  round 
the  middle.  Each  measured  i9jm-  in  circumference 
in  the  longer  way  of  the  tuber.  Like  our  corres¬ 
pondent,  we  are  not  favourably  prepossessed  with 
them  for  table  purposes,  even  if  one  tuber  should 
furnish  a  week's  eating  of  this  particular  kind  of 
vegetable.  The  variety  is  Imperator. 

Radstock  Horticultural  Society. — The  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  above  society,  held  on  March  2nd,  was 
well  attended,  Dr.  Worger  presiding.  The  secretary 
notified  that  Lord  Carlingford  had  accepted  the 
post  of  president,  a  fact  upon  which  the  society 
might  well  congratulate  itself.  The  coming  season’s 
show  was  fixed  to  take  place  as  near  to  August  15th 
as  possible.  The  vexed  question  of  “  what  is  a 
cottager  ”  was  answered  by  making  the  stipulations 
that  he  must  not  pay  more  than  £ 10  per  annum, 
must  not  make  gardening  a  business,  nor  hire  labour, 
or  employ  any  glass  structure  other  than  a  frame. 

Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society. — The  first  spring  show  of  this  society  was 
opened  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the  13th  inst.,  and 
continued  the  next  day.  Every  inch  of  space  was 
occupied,  and  more  than  half  of  the  exhibits  con¬ 
sisted  of  Orchids  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The 
society's  gold  medal  for  Orchids  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  James  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  who  exhibited  a 
magnificent  bank  of  them.  Silver  medals  for  Orchids 
were  awarded  to  W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Stevens),  Stone,  Staffs.  ;  Thos.  Statter,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Man¬ 
chester;  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire; 
S.  Hinchcliffe,  Esq.,  Hale ;  H.  Westman,  Esq., 
Stafford;  and  to  J.  Robson,  Esq.,  Bowdon. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  also  exhibited  a  beautiful  group  of 
Orchids,  and  received  a  Silver  Medal  for  Cyclamens. 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  were  com¬ 
mended  for  a  fine  collection  of  Daffodils ;  as  were 
Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal, 
for  Cinerarias.  Mr.  C.  T.  C.  Worsley  also  exhibited 
Cinerarias.  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Woking,  Surrey, 
showed  Pieris  japonica  in  fine  condition. 

New  Strawberry  Louis  Gauthier. — This  new  Straw¬ 
berry  has  been  raised  from  seed  by  M.  L.  Gauthier, 
gardener  at  the  Castle  of  Grentheville,  Calvados, 
France.  The  plant  is  very  vigorous,  with  remark¬ 
ably  long  leaf-stalks  (about  1  ft.),  and  grows  in  thick 
tufts.  The  flower  stems  attain  the  same  height  as 
the  leaves,  and  bear  many  flowers  at  the  top,  and 
the  fruits  are  proportionately  numerous.  They  vary 
in  shape  from  subspherical  to  slightly  pyramidal, 
and  are  sometimes  flattened.  When  ripe  they  are 
white  suffused  with  rose,  and  have  a  white, 
acidulated,  and  very  juicy  flesh.  The  raiser  obtained 
the  hybrid  about  four  years  ago  from  Belle  de 
Meaux,  one  of  the  Alpine  or  qicatre  saisons  Straw¬ 
berries,  crossed  with  an  unnamed  seedling  from 
Marguerite.  One  plant  sometimes  bears  as  many  as 
160  fruits  of  large  size.  The  raiser  was  awarded  a 
silver  medal  for  it  at  the  last  show  held  at  Caen. 
The  peculiar  character  of  this  Strawberry  is  that  the 
mother  plant  fruits  in  May  and  June;  then  it  sends 
out  runners  which  fruit  in  August  and  September. 
Runners  are  usually  absent  from  this  class  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  so  that  we  would  call  it  a  perpetual  bearer 
in  our  language.  The  French  apply  to  it  the  epithet 
a  filets  remontants.  It  has  been  put  into  commerce  by 
MM.  Letellier  et  Fils,  Caen,  France. 
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■  I  killed  a  queen  wasp  to-day  (i6th  inst.)  outside, 
whilst  gathering  Daffodils. — R.  W.,Gogerddan,  Bowst 
R.S.O.,  Cardiganshire. 

Locusts  are  still  doing  a  great  amount  of  injury  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Cape  Colony.  Graaff-Reinet 
suffers  most,  for  the  locusts  are  stated  to  extend  for 
thirty-five  miles  in  an  unbroken  line. 

Mr.  Fraser, gardener  at  Banchory  House,  Aberdeen, 
being  about  to  leave  the  locality,  was  presented  with 
a  marble  clock,  on  the  7th  inst.,  by  Mr.  Simpson, 
Leggart,  in  the  name  of  some  friends. 

A  misrepresented  Insect. — An  English  physician 
declares  that  the  name  "earwig"  is  wrongly  applied,  as 
the  insect  bearing  it  never  makes  a  home  in  the  ear, 
as  popular  fancy  believes.  The  wings  of  the  earwig 
when  expanded  resemble  a  human  ear,  and  from  this 
fact  its  name  has  probably  been  derived. 

Appreciation. — In  speaking  of  our  issue  of  the  7th 
inst.  (the  Potato  number),  our  correspondent  writes 
as  follows: — "It  was  a  capital  number.  The 
Gardening  World  ought  to  push  its  way,  and  will 
do,  as  it  becomes  more  disseminated.  I  like  it  better 
since  you  took  hold,  it  is  not  so  dry ;  the  articles 
want  to  be  more  humorous  and  cut  short.  Of  course, 
that  is  my  opinion. — B.  Lockwood,  Low  Hills,  Lind- 
ley,  March  10 th,  ’96.” 

Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London.— It  seems  not  to 
be  generally  known  that  gardeners  of  fellows  of  the 
society  can  obtain  free  admission  to  any  of  the 
exhibitions  held  at  the  garden  between  the  hours  of 
six  and  ten  in  the  morning  before  the  judges  go 
round  by  an  application  from  the  fellow  or  member 
to  the  secretary  at  the  gardens  when  passes  will  at 
once  be  forwarded.  The  first  exhibition  of  spring 
flowers  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  iSth,  and  as 
owing  to  the  bright  warm  weather  we  have  had, 
many  flowers  were  abnormally  early. 

Tavistock  Cottage  Garden  Society.— Mr.  E. 
Horswill  occupied  the  chair  at  the  annual  meeting 
recently  held  in  the  Guildhall  room,  Tavistock,  on 
March  10th.  The  accounts  proved  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory,  a  balance  of  £5  5s.  being  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer.  It  was  decided  to  ask  Lord 
Ebrington  to  become  a  vice-president  of  the  society. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Gibson  was  again  elected  treasurer, 
although  Mr.  E.  Warran’s  successor  to  the  post  of 
secretary  has  yet  to  be  found.  The  date  of  the  next 
exhibition  was  fixed  for  August  12th. 

Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Dresden. — The  second 
Internationnl  Horticultural  Exhibition  will  be  held 
at  Dresden  from  the  2nd  to  the  10th  of  May  next 
under  the  patronage  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Saxony.  Prizes  will  then  be  awarded  for  exhibits  of 
plants,  cut  flowers,  plans  of  gardens,  horticultural 
appliances,  etc.  Applications  for  space  as  well  as 
for  forms  of  entry  and  programmes  of  the  exhibits 
should  be  made  by  intending  exhibitors  not 
later  than  April  roth  to  the  "  Geschaftsamt  der  II. 
Internationalen  Gartenbau.-AustelluDg,  Dresden." 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— At  a  largely- 
attended  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  this 
Society  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  on  Monday 
evening,  Mr.  B.  Wynne  presiding,  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon, 
Kew,  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  Morden  Park,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Lewisham,  Mr.  E.  Rowbottom,  Hornsey,  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  Davis,  Camberwell,  and  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  Chisle- 
hurst,  were  elected  members  of  the  Floral  Committee 
for  the  ensuing  three  years,  and  Mr.  T.  Bevan  was 
unanimously  elected  chairman.  Mr.  G.  Walker, 
Paddington,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  General 
Committee  in  the  place  of  a  member  who  had 
resigned,  and  the  Catalogue  Revision  Committee, 
Messrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  D.  B.  Crane,  H.  J. 
Jones,  W.  H.  Lees,  and  A.  Taylor,  were  unanimously 
re-elected,  and  will  proceed  at  once  with  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  a  new  catalogue  to  be  published  in  the 
autumn.  The  Jubilee  Celebration  Sub-Committee 
brought  up  the  schedule  of  prizes  arranged  for  the 
jubilee  exhibitions,  which  was  approved  and  adopted, 
and  will  be  issued  at  an  early  date.  It  was  also 
resolved  that  the  jubilee  banquet  should  take  place 
on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  show,  and  that 
a  conference  should  be  held  on  the  third  day.  Nine 
new  members  were  elected,  and  the  Sutton  Chrysan¬ 
themum  and  Horticultural  Society,  the  Waltham¬ 
stow  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  the  Holmforth 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  were  admitted 
into  affiliation. 


New  Entrance  to  Brockwell  Park. — Ever  since  the 
park  was  opened  it  has  been  regarded  as  lacking 
facilities  of  entrance  for  the  residents  of  Brixton.  A 
plot  of  four  acres  of  land  was  secured  at  the  top  of 
Arlingford  Road  for  £6,000.  This  has  been  carefully 
laid  out  and  furnished  with  ornamental  gates  and 
railings  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £2,000.  On  Saturday 
last  (14th  inst.)  Mr.  Turton,  chairman  of  the  S.W. 
District  Parks'  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  named  this  the  “Brixton  Gate,"  and 
declared  the  entrance  open. 

Scilly  Islands  Flower  Trade. — This  has  been  of  an 
unprecedentedly  brisk  character  this  year.  Last 
month  some  240  tons  of  flowers  in  18,000  packages 
were  despatched  to  markets  north  of  Bristol,  whereas 
in  the  corresponding  month  last  year  ody  eight  tons 
were  marketed.  The  severe  frost  and  long-continued 
low  temperature  that  marked  the  February  of  1895 
were  accountable  in  a  great  measure  for  this.  A  new 
express  service  has  been  recently  put  on  by  the 
Great  Western  and  London  &  North  Western  Rail¬ 
ways,  via  the  Severn  Tunnel  route,  and  thus  consign¬ 
ments  leaving  the  islands  in  the  forenoon  of  one  day 
are  in  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  markets  by 
6  a.m.,  and  in  Aberdeen  by  6  p.m.  the  following  day. 

Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Mutual 
Improvement  Society. — The  members  of  this  society 
were  favoured  on  March  3rd  by  apaperon  “Tomato 
Growing  for  Market,"  by  Mr.  L.  Weaver,  of  Erith. 
Mr.  S.  Ryder  occupied  the  chair.  In  a  very  practical 
paper  the  essayist  dealt  with  all  the  points  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Tomato,  assuring  his  hearers  that 
the  chief  thing  for  a  market  grower  to  aim  at  is  to 
get  the  crops  in  either  very  early  or  very  late,  as  in 
mid-season  the  prices  received  were  not  at  all 
remunerative.  For  the  early  crop  he  advised  sowing 
the  seed  in  November  ;  for  the  second,  January  was 
the  best  time ;  and  for  the  main  crop,  March.  In 
the  discussion  that  followed,  Messrs.  Latter, 
Westcott,  Waghorn,  Ryder,  Owen,  Fox,  and 
Huntley  took  an  active  part.  On  Tuesday  last, 
March  17th,  Mr.  S.  Cooke  contributed  a  paper  on 
“Judging.” 

Milled  Carrot  Seed. — Messrs.  Pennell  &  Sons, 
Gowts  Bridge,  Lincoln,  send  us  some  samples  of 
Carrot  seed  before  milling,  and  some  that  has  been 
subjected  to  that  operation.  The  numerous  bristles 
upon  ordinary  Carrot  seed  make  the  latter  stick 
together  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  necessary  to  mix  it 
with  ashes,  sand,  or  fine  dry  soil  in  order  to  make  it 
fit  for  drilling  in  a  field,  and  even  then  the  sowings 
were  very  unequal  and  much  labour  and  seed  wasted. 
By  a  new  process  Messrs.  Pennell  &  Sons  have  been 
able,  by  milling,  to  get  rid  of  the  bristles  upon  even 
new  English  seed,  so  that  it  may  now  be  sown  with 
the  same  freedom  as  Parsley  or  Celery.  Hitherto, 
growers  of  Carrots  upon  a  large  scale  had  often  to 
put  up  with  old  English  or  French  seed,  the  stocks 
of  which  were  often  anything  but  satisfactory.  By 
milling  or  rubbing  off  the  beard  from  the  seed  the 
latter  may  be  made  up  into  small  packets  in  half  the 
time  required  by  the  ordinary  seed. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  "Tran¬ 
sactions  "  of  this  association,  together  with  the  nine¬ 
teenth  annual  report,  show  it  to  be  of  a  flourishing 
character.  The  membership  roll  numbers  493,  and 
during  the  past  year  one  life  member  and  forty-six 
ordinary  members  were  proposed  and  elected.  The 
meetings  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers 
are  held  monthly ;  and  in  connection  with  the 
association  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  was  delivered 
in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh.  The  lectures  were  well  attended  and 
thirty-two  young  gardeners  qualified  themselves  for 
the  final  examination.  Abstracts  of  the  president’s 
inaugural  address,  and  of  the  eleven  papers  read 
during  the  past  session,  are  printed  in  the  "Tran¬ 
sactions,’’  so  that  the  instruction  they  contain  is  at 
the  service  of  the  members  at  all  times  and  not 
merely  temporary.  This  is  an  example  that  might 
well  be  followed  by  various  other  societies,  to  their 
own  and  other  gardeners’  advantage.  Some  of  the 
readers  were  Messrs.  John  Mackinnon,  D.  L. 
Macintosh,  M.  Temple,  J.  H.  Goodacre,  M.  Chap¬ 
man,  J.  Graham,  Wm.  Sharp,  Chas.  Comfort,  James 
Day,  Malcolm  Dunn,  and  the  president,  R.  W.  E. 
Murray.  Being  condensed  the  papers  are  both 
instructive  and  interesting  reading. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening. — A  complete  set  of  Nicholson’s 
Dictionary  of  Gardening,  in  eight  volumes,  in  first  class 
condition,  as  good  as  new,  is  offered  for  50s.  cash.  —  B., 

“  Gardening  World  ”  Office,!,  Clement’s  Inn.  Strand, London. 


POTATOS. 

It  is  seldom  such  interest  is  caused  in  the  culture  of 
the  good  old  tubers — Potatos — as  3  our  articles  in 
The  Gardening  World  are  doing.  It  is  now  holding 
the  position  which  its  popularity  and  usefulness 
demands.  In  our  early  days  of  exhibiting  collections 
of  vegetables,  Potatos,  however  good,  held  a  very 
secondary  position,  and  many  censors  would  pass 
them  over  as  units  among  the  Peas,  Cauliflowers, 
Cucumbers,  &c.,  considered  a  much  higher  game. 
They  are  now  seen  in  every  collection  of  cottage  or 
gentlemen’s  gardens  alike  ;  and,  when  of  first-rate 
quality,  hold  their  own,  and  so  they  ought.  Inferior 
produce,  however. fine  the  sort  may  be,  should  get 
little  favour  at  any  exhibition.  I  once  was  judging 
at  a  town  in  the  Midlands  of  England,  where  immense 
numbers  of  Potatos  were  in  competition.  One  of 
the  exhibitors  told  me  that  his  dish  of  Schoolmaster 
was  the  choicest  in  his  whole  collection,  and  if  he 
was  compelled  to  grow  only  one  Potato  that  would 
be  the  one  of  his  choice  ;  that  is  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  and  as  a  productive  sort  of  fine  quality,  lasting 
well  throughout  the  season,  it  has  been  alwaysagreat 
favourite.  While  there  are  many  sorts  which  have 
been  greatly  lauded  for  their  good  points,  School¬ 
master  is  largely  grown  while  the  others  are  forgotten. 
We  have  it  of  good  quality  still.  Another  excel¬ 
lent  sort  for  garden  purposes  is  Snowdrop ;  it  resists 
disease  better  than  any  others.  The  excellent  old 
Forty  fold  and  Dalmahoy  suffered  worse  with  disease 
in  our  heavy,  low-lying  soil  than  any  others.  The 
Regent  holds  a  high  position  at  the  agricultural 
shows  in  this  county  (Stirling),  but  I  never  can  under¬ 
stand  why  the  judges  year  after  year  give  them  the 
first  prize  in  preference  to  all  other  sorts. — M.  Temple, 
Canon,  N.B. 

- - 

SUTTON’S  CINERARIAS. 

Though  the  Cinerarias  at  the  Portland  Road 
Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  have 
been  flowering  more  or  less  since  Christmas,  they  are 
now  making  their  presence  felt.  No  attempt  is  ever 
made  to  hurry  them  here,  as  that  is  contrary  to  their 
well-being.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  been 
transferred  from  the  seed  pans  and  established  in 
thumb  pots,  they  are  grown  as  cool  almost  as  if  they 
were  hardy  plants.  The  result  is  that  the  plants 
come  along  slowly  and  endure  for  a  long  period.  For 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration,  this  is  just 
the  plan  that  should  be  adopted  in  every  garden. 

The  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
class  of  plants  during  the  past  decade,  have  been 
well  sustained  at  Reading,  and  carried  to  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence.  That  standard  may  be 
measured  by  large  flowers  of  good  substance,  with 
broad,  blunt,  overlapping  ray -florets,  more  or  less 
recurved  at  the  tips,  and  by  colours  so  rich  and 
varied  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Amongst 
the  self-coloured  varieties  the  shades  of  blue  are 
numerous  and  of  peculiar  tints  that  no  other  class  of 
plants  exhibit.  The  same  degree  of  variation  runs 
through  other  colours.  The  white,  however,  is  pure 
with  exception  of  the  violet  centre  which  sets  it  off 
beautifully. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
seifs  or  bi- coloured  flowers  are  the  most  beautiful, 
but  we  consider  that  the  one  set  is  necessary  to  set 
off  and  emphasise  the  beauty  of  the  other.  Very 
handsome  are  those  with  crimson-magenta  flowers 
with  a  white  zone  and  black  disc  ;  also  peuce  or  dull 
magenta  with  a  white  zone  ;  and  blue  with  a  white 
ring  of  varying  width  and  a  violet  eye.  In  a  word, 
we  notice  a  whole  series  of  self-colgured  flowers  each 
of  which  has  a  counter-part  ia  another  variety  that 
differs  by  having  a  white  zone  formed  by  the  base  of 
the  rays,  and  that  this  circular  white  tiand  contrasts 
again  with  the  centre  which  is  itself  variable. 

Ten  years  ago  and  even  less,  the  prevalent  idea 
about  double  Cinerarias  was  that  they  could  only  be 
reproduced  with  any  degree  of  certainty  by  division 
of  the  old  plants.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have 
shown  that  this  is  all  fallacy,  and  that  double  sorts 
in  a  great  variety  of  colours  can  be  raised  from  seeds 
as  easily  as  the  single  ones.  The  seeds  are  sold  in 
mixture  so  that  great  variety  is  obtainable  from  a 
packet.  Besides  the  ease  with  which  plants  can  be 
raised  from  seeds,  the  method  recommends  itself  for 
the  healthy  and  ample  character  of  the  foliage 
obtainable.  Cinerarias,  increased  by  division,  have 
very  poor  foliage  as  a  rule,  and  are  weak  in  consti¬ 
tution.  All  the  unnecessary  trouble  can  be  avoided 
by  raising  them  from  seeds.  We  have  seen  the 
strain  doing  well  in  private  gardens  as  well  as  at 
Reading. 
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PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET. 

There  are  few  of  those  who  frequent  the  leading 
horticultural  exhibitions  of  London  but  have  met 
Mr,  Joseph  Cheal,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.  He  is  the  elder  of  the 
two  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Cheal,  who  founded 
the  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  in  1870,  and  died 
on  the  18th  of  February  last  in  his  96th  year.  The 
business  of  the  firm  has  for  many  years  past  been 
entirely  conducted  and  controlled  by  his  sons, 
Messrs.  Joseph  and  Alexander  Cheal.  The  latter  has 


Mr.  Joseph  Cheal. 


charge  of  over  fifty  employees,  engaged  in  the  nur¬ 
series,  and  is  therefore  fully  occupied  in  looking  after 
that  part  of  the  business,  so  that  we  seldom  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  him,  except  when  on  a  visit  to 
Crawley. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal  is  frequently 
from  home  owing  to  the  multifarious  nature  of  his 
portion  of  the  business.  Landscape  gardening  is  one 
of  the  leading  branches  of  the  establishment,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Cheal  gives  this  his  close  personal  super¬ 
vision.  His  son  is  also  engaged  in  the  business,  and 
devotes  himself  very  largely  to  the  work  of  landscape 
gardening  for  which  he  has  already  shown  great  apti¬ 
tude.  The  department  has,  however,  been  largely 
developed  through  the  zeal,  industry,  and  skill  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Cheal  himself,  both  as  a  landscape  architect 
and  superintendent  of  the  practical  work  of  laying  out 
parks  and  gardens,  public  and  otherwise.  The  Low- 
field  Nurseries  extend  to  nearly  a  hundred  acres,  and 
considering  that  the  site  formerly  consisted  of  the 
barren  Lowfield  Heath,  they  may  now  be  said  to 
blossom  as  the  Rose.  A  large  portion  of  this  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Conifers  as  well  as  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous  ornamental  trees,  with  which 
Mr.  Cheal  is  able  to  carry  out  the  landscape  work 
from  time  to  time  entrusted  to  his  care.  An 
extensive  collection  of  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  furnishes  him  with  the  material  so  useful  in 
filling  in  the  details  of  the  bolder  features  supplied 
by  trees  and  shrubs.  Many  bold  pieces  of  rockwork 
have  been  constructed  under  Mr.  Cheal’s  supervision 
A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  the  firm  at  the  Gardening 
and  Forestry  Exhibition,  Earl’s  Court,  in  1893.  Other 
triumphs  of  the  firm,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Cheal’s 
skill,  were  the  premium  for  designs  for  laying  out 
the  Castle  Gardens  at  Guildford  ;  the  laying  out  and 
planting  the  grounds  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  Leeds  ; 
also  Broadstairs  Public  Gardens,  Stratford  Recrea¬ 
tion  Grounds,  Ramsgate  Park,  Acton  Park  and 
Recreation  Ground,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  J.  Cheal  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  "Fruit 
Culture”  in  Bell's  Agricultural  Series,  and  which 
has  passed  through  more  than  one  edition,  thus 
testifying  to  its  practical  utility  in  these  days  of 
commercial  enterprise.  He  is,  and  has  been  for 
some  years,  a  member  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
attends  to  his  duty  in  this  respect  in  a  commendable 
manner.  He  is  likewise  an  expert  of  the  Fruiterers' 
Company,  and  assisted  in  promoting  the  memorable 
show  of  home-grown  fruit  at  the  Guildhall  in  1890  for 
which  he  received  the  honorary  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London.  The  Brighton  gardensrs  have  also  tobe 
thankful  for  Mr.  Cheal's  services,  for  he  is  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  New  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  took  an 
active  part  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  has  turned  out 
a  great  success,  both  financially  in  the  holding  of 
shows,  and  as  a  factor  in  the  education  of  gardeners. 

As  already  indicated,  Mr.  Cheal  is  an  expert  in 
fruit  culture,  one  of  the  specialities  of  the  firm. 


Something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  fruit 
trees  are  grown  in  the  Lowfield  Nurseries,  of 
which  about  10,000  are  cordons.  Mr.  Cheal  has 
great  faith  in  this  form  of  tree,  which  has  much 
to  recommend  it,  as  anyone  can  determine  who 
visits  the  nurseries  during  August,  September,  and 
October,  when  the  trees  are  in  fruit.  We  have  our¬ 
selves  been  laid  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Cheal  for 
pointing  out  those  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears 
which  succeed  best  under  this  method  of  training. 
He  has  often  discussed  at  public  meetings  the  special 
advantages  which  the  cordon  offers,  whether  trained 
horizontally,  obliquely,  or  upright.  As  might  be 
expected,  Mr.  Cheal  frequents  all  the  fruit  shows  of 
any  importance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  is  present  at  many  others  where  hardy  fruit 
forms  a  component  part ;  and  wherever  he  exhibits 
his  collection  is  well  worthy  of  inspection,  whether 
for  its  extent,  the  number  of  varieties,  their  perfect 
preservation  and  high  colour,  from  the  time  the 
early  fruits  make  their  appearance  till  the  latest 
make  their  exit  in  May.  During  September  again 
one  may  expect  to  meet  Mr.  Cheal  when  the  Dahlias 
are  gracing  the  showboards;  for  his  firm  take  a 
leading  place  with  single,  pompon  and  Cactus 
varieties.  On  all  these  occasions  our  readers  may 
meet  Mr.  Cheal  to  their  advantage,  for  he  is  an 
experienced  counsellor  and  a  mine  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship. 

- — -  ,g-, 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  10th  inst. : — 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri. — The  stems  of  this  species 
attain  considerable  length  and  may  be  trained  in  any 
form  or  allowed  to  hang  gracefully  from  a  basket. 
The  primary  ones  give  off  numerous,  slender,  twiggy 
branches,  and  these  again  are  furnished  with  half 
whorls  of  linear  twiglets  about  an  inch  in  length  and 
of  a  shining  dark  green.  The  last-named  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  leaves.  The  plant  is  of  great  beauty 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  widely  cultivated  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  First-class  Certificate.  J.  T. 
Bennett  Poe,  Esq.,  Holmwood,  Cheshunt. 

Saxifraga  Stracheyi. — A  large  plant  of  this  upon 
the  rockwork  is  a  handsome  object  when  in  bloom  in 
spring.  The  leathery  leaves  are  ample,  the  flower 
stems  and  calyx  are  red,  contrasting  beautifully  with 
the  snow-white  flowers.  First-class  Certificate. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Pteris  Boultonii. — The  fronds  of  this  beautifully 
distinct  Fern  are  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  bi-tri-pinnate, 
and  produced  in  dense,  gracefully-arching  tufts. 
The  pinnules  are  linear,  long,  dark  green,  and  wavy, 
and  in  this  latter  character  lies  the  great  distinction 
which  is  seldom  met  with  in  any  other  Fern.  Award 
of  Merit.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Lachenalia  Causton  Gem. — This  is  a  form  of 
L.  tricolor  with  very  large  yellow  flowers  and  green 
tips  to  the  segments.  The  inner  ones  are  edged  with 
purple  in  their  earlier  stages.  Award  of  Merit.  C. 
G.  Van  Tubergen,  Jun.,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia  major. — The  rosy -purple 
flowers  of  this  fine  variety  are  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  the  type,  and  produced  singly  on  short  upright 
stalks.  When  well  bloomed  the  flowers  almost  hide 
the  foliage.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA  FILIFERA. — The  twigs  of 

this  very  distinct  variety  of  Lawson's  Cypress  are 
remarkably  stout,  and  in  form  resemble  whipcord  of 
unusual  thickness.  These  twigs  often  develop  in 
great  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  from 
which  they  droop  in  spray-like  tufts.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Amaryllis  Lady  Winifred  Gore.— The  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  of  great  size,  wide  spread,  with  a 
very  short  tube,  and  of  a  deep  glossy  crimson.  The 
rays  are  very  short  and  greenish.  Award  of  Merit. 
Two  flowers  and  one  bud  ready  to  expand  were 
borne  on  the  scape  of  the  plant  shown  by  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  Smith,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Perkins), 
Henley-on-Thames. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMI1  TEE. 

Cucumber  Marvel. — The  fruits  of  this  variety  are 
cylindrical,  dark  green,  and  usually  about  15  in.  to 
16  in.  long  when  ready  for  cutting.  It  is  very  fertile 
judging  from  the  fact  that  plants  in  pots  of  moderate 


size  bore  about  half  a  dozen  fruits,  each  of  full  size. 
First-class  Certificate.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss 
Nursery,  Rowledge,  Farnhatr,  Surrey. 

Apple  Goodwood  Pippin. — The  fruits  of  this 
variety  are  of  large  size,  conical,  rounded  on  the  top, 
and  altogether  beautiful  inform.  The  skin  is  yellow, 
suffused,  and  splashed  with  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
They  are  solid,  of  great  weight  for  their  size,  and 
keep  well.  Award  of  Merit.  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Gordon  (gardener,  Mr.  Parker),  Gordon  Castle, 
Fochabers,  N.B.,  and  Goodwood,  Chichester, 
Sussex. 

The  undermentioned  plants  received  First-class 
Certificates  at  the  spring  show  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  March  14th. 

Hyacinth  Lady  Clinton — This  variety  throws 
a  flower  spike  of  enormous  size,  which  finishes  well 
at  the  top  and  is  of  regular  conical  outline.  The 
flowers  are  light  flesh-pink  in  colour,  large,  and  with 
segments  of  great  substance.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham,  New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham, 
and  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn, 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  Essex. 

Camellia  Baras  de  Mogofores. — The  flowers 
here  are  of  medium  size,  very  regular,  and  bright 
rose  in  colour,  shading  lighter  towards  the  tips  of  the 
petals.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross. 

Streptocarpus  giganteu  has  large  light  blue 
flowers,  heavily  striped  on  the  three  lower  segments 
with  dark  purple-maroon.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
linear-lanceolate  in  shape.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

»t« - 

VEGETABLE  CALENDAR. 


Sowing  small  seed.— March  is  one  of  the  most 
important  months  for  seed  sowing,  as  the  summer 
and  autumn  supply  is  usually  had  from  plants  raised 
then.  A  warm  border,  if  it  can  be  spared,  should  be 
selected  for  the  first  batch  of  seeds,  as  the  seedlings 
make  more  rapid  progress  after  having  germinated, 
and  also  for  the  shelter  thus  afforded.  I  prefer  to 
sow  in  lines  12  in.  apart  instead  of  the  old  method  of 
sowing  broadcast  in  beds,  as  the  seedlings  get  more 
air  and  room  and  are  not  so  liable  to  become  drawn. 
The  following  should  be  sown  now  without  delay  : — 
Cauliflower  Veitch’s  Pearl,  Autumn  Mammoth  and 
Autumn  Giant ;  Brussels  Sprouts,  Dwarf  Gem,  and 
The  Wroxton ;  Broccoli  Veitch's  Self-protectiDg ; 
Savoy,  Dwarf  Perfection  and  Sutton’s  Superb  White, 
Cabbage  All  Heart  and  Winningstadt. 

Beet. — A  small  sowing  of  Sutton’s  Globe  Beet 
should  be  made  in  any  warm  position  ;  also  Carrots 
of  the  horn  type,  of  which  Early  Gem  is  the  best. 
Turnips  should  also  be  so%vn  in  a  sheltered  position, 
Early  Milan  being  best  for  the  first  crop.  It  is 
very  important  not  to  sow  too  many  of  any  of  these 
seeds  at  once  at  this  date,  lest  they  should  be 
damaged  or  wholly  destroyed  by  the  weather; 
therefore,  frequent  sowing  at  short  intervals  is 
safest. 

Peas, — Another  sowing  of  Peas  should  be  made, 
and  those  of  the  marrow-fat  section  should  be  used 
with  safety  now.  Those  sown  last  month  will  now 
require  staking,  and  also  some  protection  from  the 
sparrows.  We  find  nothing  more  effectual  than  the 
old  method  of  stretching  three  or  four  lines  of  cotton 
just  clear  of  the  growth. 

Young  Cabbages,  as  soon  as  growing  freely,  may 
be  assisted  with  advantage  with  a  sprinkling  of 
nitrate  of  soda  between  the  rows.  This  will  hasten 
maturity  and  increase  the  size  of  the  head.  The 
main  crop  of  Celery  should  now  be  sown  in  boxes  or 
in  frames  at  a  suitable  temperature  for  germinating 
the  seed.  Sow  very  thinly,  and  this  will  facilitate 
the  work  when  transplanting  takes  place.  We  rely 
on  Standard  Bearer,  Sutton’s  Solid  White,  and 
Early  Rose  as  suitable  and  good. 

Tomatos  for  outside  should  now  be  sown,  placing 
the  seeds  not  closer  than  ij  in.  apart  in  the  pans, 
as,  usually,  every  seed  grows.  A  sturdy  growth  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  anything  approaching  being 
drawn  in  heat,  as  this  weakens  the  constitution  of 
the  plant  at  the  start,  and  is  a  forerunner  of  disease. 
Should  the  weather  prove  unfavourable,  550  is  a 
good  heat  to  begin  with,  and  by  no  means  give  them 
too  close  an  atmosphere  after  they  are  through  the 
soil.-- James  Gibscn,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 
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THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 


The  Conservatory. 

Here  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  fire-heat  is  now 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Plenty  of  air  must  be  given 
during  the  day,  and  the  house  should  not  be  shut  up 
entirely  until  the  last  thing  at  night.  It  is  yet  too 
early,  however,  tc  leave  air  on  all  night.  The  task 
of  watering  will  now  be  somewhat  augmented,  and, 
as  many  of  the  plants  dry  up  rather  rapidly,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  give  them  an  additional  "  look  over  ” 
about  3  p.m.  The  main  watering  may  still  be  given 
in  the  mornings  for  a  week  or  two  longer. 

Blinds. — It  is  now  quite  time  that  the  blinds  were 
fixed  in  position,  for  the  flowers  of  many  plants  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It 
will  be  best,  therefore,  to  shade  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  bright  days.  In  fixing  the  blinds  for  the 
season  the  wheels  of  the  pulleys  in  which  the  ropes 
work  should  be  oiled,  so  as  to  insure  proper  working, 
for  nothing  is  more  trying  to  the  patience  than  to  see 
a  blind  sticking  half-way  up  the  roof  and  obstinately 
resisting  all  efforts  to  coax  it  down,  and  this  perhaps 
while  the  sun  is  shining  its  brightest. 

Berried  Solanums. — As  soon  as  the  berries  have 
dropped  from  these  they  may  be  pruned  nicely  back 
so  as  to  insure  symmetry  of  shape  for  another  season, 
and  removed  to  cold  frames.  Here  they  may  be  kept 
rather  close,  and  syringed  occasionally.  Treated  thus 
they  will  have  made  nice  growth  by  planting  out 
time. 

Azaleas. — -The  bulk  of  the  plants  are  now  in 
flower,  and  a  brave  show  they  make.  Those  from 
which  the  flowers  have  fallen,  should  have  the  seed 
vessels  carefully  picked  off  and  be  removed  to  a  pit 
to  finish  their  growth.  Here  the  syringe  may  be 
plied  amongst  them  regularly  night  and  morning,  an 
attention  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  in  the 
show-house. 

Epacrises. — Although  these  will  grow  well  enough 
in  the  conservatory  the  whole  of  the  year,  it  is  better 
to  give  them  a  little  more  kindly  treatment  now.  As 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  flower,  the  plants  should  be 
cut  well  back  to  the  old  wood  and  removed  to  a  pit 
or  frame  where  they  can  be  kept  close  and  syringed 
occasionally  to  promote  rapid  and  vigorous  growth. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  have  made  shoots  i  in.  or  2  in. 
in  length,  those  that  require  it  may  be  potted,  using 
a  compost  of  good  fibrous  peat,  and  plenty  of  sand, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

The  busy  season  is  now  in  full  swing  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  for  numbers  of  jobs  on  all  hands  are  calling 
for  attention.  Cuttings  of  such  bedding  plants  as 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  and  Iresines,  which 
were  put  in  a  few  weeks  ago  will  now  have  rooted 
sufficiently  to  warrant  their  being  potted  off,  and  the 
stock  of  clean  pots  will  become  rapidly  less.  If  the 
pits  in  which  the  potted-off  plants  are  to  be  placed 
are  rather  deep,  temporary  stages  must  be  erected  so 
that  they  may  be  brought  up  close  to  the  glass. 

Continue  to  take  off  cuttings  of  all  bedding  plants 
of  which  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock.  The 
sooner  this  kind  of  work  is  completed  the  better,  so 
as  to  allow  the  young  stuff  time  to  make  good  plants 
by  the  end  of  Mayor  beginning  of  June.  All  the 
flower  buds  must  be  kept  picked  off  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  for  if  these  are  suffered  to  be  developed  the 
plants  are  greatly  weakened  to  no  purpose.  Such 
individuals  as  are  getting  straggly,  or  are  showing  a 
tendency  to  bolt,  must  be  pinched  back  in  order  to 
induce  a  more  compact  and  bushy  habit.  The  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  shrubby  Calceolarias.  These, 
having  had  little  or  no  frost  to  check  them,  have  been 
growing  more  or  less  the  whole  winter  through  and  are 
now  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  similar  batches 
of  plants  at  this  time  last  year. 

Seed  Sowing. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  making 
sowings  of  the  following  : — Asters  and  Stocks  in 
variety,  Perillas,  Lobelias,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Dian- 
thus  Heddewigi,  Amaranthus,  French  and  African 
Marigolds,  Tagetes,  Verbenas,  and  Pyrethrum 
Golden  Feather.  A  temperature  by  night  of  between 
6o°  and  65°  Fahr.  will  insure  speedy  germination. 
Each  of  the  seed  pans  must  be  covered  with  a  piece 
of  glass,  and  the  whole  should  be  shaded  very  care¬ 
fully  on  bright  days. 

Tuberous. Begonias. — As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
resulting  from  the  earlier  sowings  are  fit  to  handle 
pricking  off  must  commence  in  earnest,  For  the 


smallest  plants  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  finely 
split  stick  in  order  to  pick  them  up,  but  if  the  seed 
has  not  been  sown  too  thickly — a  mistake  that  we 
have  previously  warned  our  readers  against — the 
fingers  should  be  delicate  enough  to  do  all  that  is 
wanted.  Let  the  young  seed  leaves  just  rest  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  covering  up  the  tender  roots 
as  carefully  as  possible  with  the  point  of  a  very 
fine  dibber.  Watering  afterwards  must  only  be 
confided  to  the  charge  of  a  competent  workman, 
otherwise  mischief  will  be  done.  Shading  also  must 
be  well  looked  after,  for  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to 
bright  sunshine  will  do  the  delicate  plants  untold 
damage. 

Tree  Carnations  — The  present  is  a  very  suitable 
time  for  propagating  these.  The  cuttings  may  be 
inserted  five  or  six  in  a  small  60  pot  using  light  sandy 
soil.  If  placed  in  a  propagating  frame,  where  they 
can  enjoy  a  nice  bottom  heat,  and  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  about  6o°  Fahr.,  they  scon  root. 
Quite  80  per  cent,  of  the  cuttings  should  strike  if 
treated  thus. 

Border  Carnations  in  Pots. — If  a  number  of 
young  plants  of  these  are  potted  up  now  and  grown 
on  in  cold  frames,  they  will  come  into  flower  a  few 
weeks  earlier  than  the  out-door  plants.  8-in.  pots 
will  be  large  enough.  The  compost  may  consist  of 
two  parts  of  good  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  soil,  and 
one  of  dried  cow  manure,  with  a  liberal  admixture 
of  crushed  bricks  and  sharp  sand.  The  watering 
can  must  be  very  carefully  used  after  potting  has 
been  performed,  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for 
the  plants  to  make  new  roots.  A  sharp  look-out 
must  be  kept  for  the  appearance  of  green  fly,  which 
is  very  fond  of  the  Carnation  and  usually  makes  its 
appearance  about  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
affected  parts  should  be  dusted  with  tobacco-powder, 
washing  this  off  within  a  couple  of  hours  of  its  first 
application. 

Pelargoniums. — These  should  now  be  moving 
apace  and  attention  must  be  paid  to  giving  extra 
space  as  growth  progresses.  Keep  a  bright  look-out 
for  the  green  fly,  which  is  almost  sure  to  affect  the 
plants  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Light  fumigations 
at  short  intervals,  assisted  by  good  syringings  on 
bright  days,  will  serve  to  keep  the  pest  in  check  and 
prevent  it  from  gaining  a  hold. — A.  S.  G. 


ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  10th  inst. 

Epidendrum  elegantulum,  Nov.  hyb.—  The  seed- 
bearer  of  this  hybrid  was  E.  Wallisii  and  the  pollen- 
bearer  E.  Endresio-Wallisii,  itself  a  hybrid.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  of  all  this  group.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  rich  brown,  mottled  with  yellow,  and 
pass  into  soft  yellow  at  the  base,  so  that  the  centre 
of  the  flower  is  of  that  hue.  The  lip  is  white,  more 
or  less  marked  with  purple.  First-class  Certificate. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Cymbidium  lowio-eburneum,  Nov.  hyb. — The 
flowers  of  this  hybrid  are  of  great  size  and  hand¬ 
some,  with  creamy-white  sepals  and  petals.  The 
lip  is  of  the  same  hue,  but  has  a  red  horse-shoe¬ 
shaped  blotch  at  the  apex,  and  some  red  spots  on 
the  side  lobes.  It  is  the  reverse  cross  of  C.  eburneo- 
lowianum.  First-class  CertiBcate.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  White),  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking. 

Miltonia  blenana  aurea,  Nov.  hyb. — The  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  this  variety  is  the  large  orange 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip  with  three  crimson 
lines.  The  base  of  the  petals  is  rosy-mauve,  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  large  flowers  is  white.  First-class 
Certificate.  Mons.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Saint  Gilles, 
Brussels. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  arthurianum,  Nov. 
var . — The  flowers  of  this  splendid  variety  are  notable 
for  the  size  of  the  blotches.  The  sepals  are  blush- 
white  with  a  few  brownish-purple  blotches  towards 
the  sides.  The  petals  are  jagged  with  one  to  three 
large  crimson-purple  blotches  in  the  centre.  The 
lip  has  only  a  few  brown  spots.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate.  W.Vanner,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Robbie), 
Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst. 

Zygopetalum  Perremondi.— The  scape  of  this 
plant  is  about  2  ft.  high,  and  bears  about  six  flowers. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  chocolate-brown.  The 


lip  is  rich,  dark  bluish-purple  and  handsome  ;  and 
the  column  is  dark  purple.  Award  of  Merit.  Mons. 
A.  A.  Peeters. 

Cattleya  Trianaei  crawshayana,  Nov.  var. — 
The  flowers  of  this  Cattleya  are  of  huge  size,  with 
soft  rosy  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  the  most 
handsome  part  of  the  flower,  and  has  an  intense 
crimson-purple  lamina  with  an  orange  throat. 
Award  of  Merit.  Da  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  S.  Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Laeliocattleya  Doris,  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. — The 
parents  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  were  L.  harpophylla 
and  Cattleya  Trianaei,  the  latter  being  the  pollen- 
bearer.  The  oblong  sepals  and  elliptic  petals  are 
deep  orange.  The  lip,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  soft 
orange  tube,  and  is  purple  on  either  side  of  the  bifid 
apex.  This  latter  character,  and  the  size  of  the 
blooms,  show  the  influence  of  the  pollen  parent. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  and  N. 
C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Wm.  Murray), 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Dendrobium  Doris,  Nov.  hyb. — Though  of 
moderate  size,  the  blooms  of  this  variety  are  chaste 
and  pretty,  being  pure  white  with  a  light  purple 
blotch  on  the  lip.  The  parents  were  D.  leechianum 
(itself  a  hybrid),  and  D.  japonicum,  the  latter  being 
the  pollen-bearer.  Award  of  Merit.  N.  C.  Cook- 
son,  Esq. 

D.  Cassiope  virginalis,  Nov.  var. — The  origin  of 
this  variety  was  D.  japonicum  crossed  with  D. 
nobile  album.  The  linear-oblong  sepals  and  the 
petals,  which  are  three  times  as  broad,  are  pure 
white.  The  lip  is  white,  with  a  rich  purple  blotch 
at  the  base.  Award  of  Merit.  N.  C.  Cookson, 
Esq. 

Dendrobium  Kenneth,  Nov.  hyb. — D.  Bensoniae 
crossed  with  D.  MacCarthiae  were  responsible  for 
this  chaste  and  beautiful  hybrid.  The  sepals  are 
linear,  the  petals  lanceolate,  elongate,  and  all  pure 
white.  The  lip  is  also  greatly  elongated,  and  white, 
with  a  crimson  blotch  in  the  throat.  The  elongated 
character  of  the  segments  is  due  to  the  pollen 
parent.  Award  of  Merit.  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 

Dendrobium  Dulcea  Oakwood  var.,  Nov.  var. 
— The  sepals  and  wavy  petals  of  this  Dendrobe  are 
rosy,  and  the  lip  has  a  white  band  between  the 
purple  base  and  the  rosy  apex.  On  the  whole  it  is  a 
pretty  variety.  Award  of  Merit.  N.  C.  Cookson, 
Esq. 

Dendrobium  glomeriflorum,  Nov.  sp. — The 
stems  of  this  species  are  about  2J  ft.  long,  and  bear 
dense,  lateral  clusters  of  small  white  flowers,  tinted 
with  lilac  externally.  Botanical  Certificate.  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Dendrobium  specioso-kingianum.  —  The 
flowers  of  this  form  are  white,  mottled  all  over  with 
purple.  Botanical  Certificate.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart. 

Dendrobium  kingianum. — A  well-grown  plant 
of  a  beautiful  variety  of  this  Dendrobe,  bearing 
three  to  five  bright  rosy-purple  flowers  on  a  scape, 
and  having  a  well-striped  lip  was  exhibited  by  C. 
Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duncan),  Warnham 
Court,  Horsham.  Cultural  Commendation  and 
Botanical  Certificate. 

Dendrobium  Velutinum. — The  stems  of  this 
species  are  only  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  have  subter¬ 
minal  clusters  of  two  to  three  flowers.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  glossy  golden-yellow,  and  the  pale 
yellow  lip  has  a  green  velvety  cushion  almost  cover¬ 
ing  it.  Botanical  Certificate.  W.  Vanner,  Esq. 

Dendrobium  nobile  Falkland’s  Giant. — The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  greart  size,  and  in  some 
respects  remind  one  of  D.  wardianum — namely,  in 
the  broad  petals,  amply  rounded  lip,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  colours.  The  tips  olf  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  very  bright,  and  the  lip  of  a  creamy- 
white,  with  a  large  and  rich  blotch  in  the  interior. 
Amongst  an  importation  of  D.  nobile  are  several 
very  fine  forms,  besides  the  above.  No.  1  has  even 
larger  flowers  than  the  above,  and  the  lip  is  more 
pointed ;  all  the  segments  are  tipped  with  rich 
purple,  but  the  petals  most  intensely  so. 


New  Homes  In  the  “  Sunshine  State”  of  America.— 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years’  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities  ;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34. 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Early  Spring  Flowers. 

Although  the  beauty  of  the  Snowdrop  is  well  nigh 
over,  only  the  latest  forms  remaining  in  anything 
like  condition,  we  almost  forget  to  bewail  its  absence 
in  the  cheering  view  of  the  numbers  of  other  pretty 
hardy  plants  that  are  thrusting  their  beauties  upon 
us  in  no  grudging  spirit.  The  Saxifrages,  of  course, 
are  very  much  in  evidence,  and  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  early  spring  flowers  belong  to  this 
genus. 

S.  oppositifolia. — Who  that  knows  does  not  love 
this  pretty  Alpine,  with  its  prostrate  creeping  stems 
that  cover  the  stones  of  the  rock-garden  as  with  a 
carpet.  The  bright  purple  flowers  are  expanding 
somewhat  earlier  this  year  than  usual,  for  during 
ordinary  seasons  we  have  to  wait  until  April  before 
seeing  it  in  its  glory.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
it  in  cultivation,  all  of  which  are  well  worth  growing. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best-known  of  these  is  S.  o. 
splendens  which  has  flowers  so  large  as  to  seem  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  size  oi  the  plant. 

S.  burse rian a. — This  is  of  an  entirely  different 
habit  to  the  fore-mentioned  plants,  and  grows  in 
tufts  of  little  rosettes  densely  packed  together,  and 
little  more  than  an  inch  in  height.  The  flowers  are 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  milk-white  in  colour, 
and  lined  with  yellowish  nerves.  The  petals  are 
nearly  round  with  slightly  curled  edges.  The 
flowers  of  S.  b.  major  are  even  larger  than  those  of 
the  type,  and  produced  on  peduncles  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  height.  In  habit  the 
plant  is  the  same  as  the  type,  although  it  may  be  if 
anything  a  trifle  more  vigorous.  The  leaves  are 
prettily  ciliated,  and  are  in  themselves  very 
ornamental. 

S.  Aizoon. — Here,  again,  we  have  an  instance  of 
the  effect  of  the  mild  winter  upon  plant  life  generally. 
This  species  at  ordinary  times  does  not  think  of 
flowering  so  soon  as  this.  During  the  past  week, 
however,  we  have  noticed  batches  of  it  flowering  in 
sheltered  parts  of  the  rockery  at  Kew,  and  it  forms  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  other  Saxifrages  now  in 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  sulphur-yellow  in  colour, 
produced  in  many-flowered  scapes  two  or  three 
inches  in  height.  This  plant  is  sometimes  met  with 
under  the  name  of  S.  intacta. 

S.  Stracheyi,  or  as  it  sometimes  called, 
Megasea  Stracheyi,  is  very  different  from  the  other 
forms  we  have  mentioned,  and  admirably  illustrates 
the  wide  range  of  habit  and  st>  le  of  growth  exhibited 
amongst  the  numerous  members  comprised  in  the 
genus.  The  flowers  are  bright  pink  in  colour,  pro¬ 
duced  in  many-branched  slightly-drooping  panicles, 
which  are  clothed  with  glandular  hairs.  It  was 
brought  from  the  Western  Himalayas  in  1851. 
S.  S.  alba  tells  its  own  tale  as  to  its  difference  from 
the  type.  The  petals,  moreover,  in  addition  to  their 
whiteness,  are  not  quite  so  spreading  as  in  the 
species. 

Erythronium  dens-canis.-  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
Dog’s-tooth  Violets,  to  give  them  their  popular  name, 
are  not  more  extensively  grown  than  they  are.  No 
matter  whether  they  are  planted  in  the  grass  or  in 
beds  or  niches  amongst  the  stones  in  the  rockery 
they  always  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 
Seven  species  are  included  in  the  genus.  Most  of 
them,  however,  are  confined  to  North  America. 
One  only,  the  subject  of  our  remarks,  is  dispersed 
through  Europe,  and  Asiatic  Russia  right  away  to 
Japan  in  the  far  East.  The  flowers  of  this  species 
are  usually  purplish-rose,  although  they  vary  greatly 
in  colour  according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
grown,  some  of  them  exhibiting  but  little  of  the  rose 
tint,  and  closely  approaching  to  white.  The  leaves 
are  also  very  attractive  with  their  heavy  purple- 
brown  and  white  mottlings.  They  will  grow  very 
well  in  almost  any  light  soil,  although  they  prefer  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  peat  to  anything  else.  A 
sheltered  portion  of  the  rockery  should  also  be  given 
them.  They  look  much  better  when  planted  in 
clumps  together  than  they  do  when  isolated 
specimens  are  dotted  here  and  there  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  border.  They  make  a  capital  edging  for 
such  a  border,  however,  and  they  might  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  utilised  for  inserting  in  fairly  open  spaces  in 
thinly-planted  shrubberies.  In  this  case  growth  is 
fairly  well  advanced  before  the  leaves  of  the  over¬ 
hanging  shrubs  get  thick  enough  to  do  much  damage 
to  the  foliage.  The  best  time  to  conduct  planting  is 
after  growth  has  been  completed  for  the  season,  and 
the  foliage  has  died  down.  The  bulbs  may  be  buried 


about  three  inches  below  the  surface.  After  they 
have  once  become  established  they  give  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  little  trouble  beyond  an  annual  top-dressing 
with  rich  light  soil.  Propagation  is  easily  performed 
by  removing  the  offsets  which  vigorous  plants  produce 
very  freely. 

Scillas. — These  are  a  host  in  themselves,  and 
will  compare  most  favourably  with  any  of  the  other 
spring  flowers  for  beauty  and  vividness  of  colouring. 
Both  S.  bifolia  and  S.  sibirica  are  great  favourites. 
Whether  naturalised  in  the  grass  or  planted  in 
clumps  in  the  rock  or  herbaceous  gardens,  they  are 
always  beautiful  and  always  appreciated.  Of  course 
S.  sibirica  is  blessed  (?)  with  a  number  of  names,  as 
for  instance,  S.  amoena  sibirica,  S.  amoenula,  and  S. 
uniflora. 

Chionodoxa  is  a  much  smaller  genus  than  Scilla, 
as  it  comprises  only  three  species.  Of  these 
C.  Luciliae  the  popular  Glory  of  the  Snow,  is  the 
best  known.  The  name  presumably  has  reference 
to  the  native  habitats  of  the  Chionodoxas,  where 
they  expand  their  delicately-hued  flowers  amongst 
the  melting  snows,  and  all  regardless  of  their  wintry 
surroundings.  There  is  a  white-flowered  variety  in 
cultivation,  but  it  possesses  no  particular  merit  other 
than  that  of  mere  variety.  C.  nana  is  a  little  gem, 
and  as  the  specific  names  signifies  very  dwarf  in 
habit ;  indeed,  it  is  barely  four  inches  in  height. 
The  flowers  are  usually  lilac  in  colour,  occasionally 
white  and  disposed  in  relatively  large  many- 
flowered  umbels.  It  was  introduced  from  Crete 
about  the  year  1879 — that  is,  some  two  years  after  C. 
Luciliae.  Chionodoxas  should  not  be  disturbed  too 
frequently.  The  bulbs  maybe  taken  up  and  replanted 
every  three  or  four  years  with  advantage,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  clumps  from  getting  too  much  crowded, 
but  nothing  like  an  annual  upsetting  must  be 
attempted.  The  same  soil  that  will  suit  the  Scillas 
will  answer  also  for  Chionodoxas. 

Anemone  Hepatica. — In  many  gardens,  Hepatica 
is  regarded  as  distinct  from  Anemone,  but  the  fiat  of 
the  botanist  has  gone  forth,  and  our  Hepaticas  are 
so  no  longer,  but  Anemones.  The  flower  of  the  type 
is  blue,  but  there  are  numerous  varieties  which 
exhibit  a  considerable  range  of  colour  in  their 
flowers.  A  few  of  the  most  distinct  of  these  are  A. 
H.  alba,  white ;  A.  H.  caerulea,  blue ;  A.  H. 
Barlowi,  red,  extra  large  ;  and  A.  H.  rubrum,  red. 
There  are  double-flowered  forms  of  A.  H. 
caerulea,  and  A.  H.  rubrum.  The  former 
however,  although  very  showy,  is  somewhat 
scarce.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  a 
collection  of  these  beautiful  Anemones,  and  as  they 
are  all  easy  of  cultivation,  no  great  difficulty  need  be 
met  with  in  adding  such  a  feature  to  the  garden. 
These  also  should  be  grown  in  clumps,  composed 
either  of  one  variety  or  of  several  together,  when 
they  may  be  left  undisturbed  for  several  years  with¬ 
out  any  fear  of  harm.  In  such  cases  seedlings  will 
often  be  observed  coming  up  among  the  parent 
plants,  and  one  or  two  fresh  shades  of  colour  may 
thus  be  supplied. — Rex. 

- - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Replies. — Cats  again  !  “  What  a  nuisance  they  are,” 
writes  Honestas,  and  most  of  our  readers  in  urban 
and  suburban  districts  will  fain  agree  with  him. 
Having  exhausted  all  his  stock  of  old  boots  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  keep  his  neighbour's  cat  (it  is 
always  the  neighbour's  cats  that  do  the  mischief),  off 
the  beds  in  his  front  garden  last  year,  our  friend 
does  not  feel  disposed  to  plant  flowering  plants  for 
various  and  sundry  grimalkins  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  stalking  over.  He  asks  for  a  suggestion  as  to 
what  to  plant,  and  how  to  plant  it.  Ivy  would  suit 
as  well  as  anything.  It  grows  almost  anywhere, 
takes  but  little  looking  after,  and  looks  green  at  all 
times.  By  getting  a  few  stumps  of  trees  and  a 
quantity  of  clinkers  (the  latter  can  be  obtained  free 
gratis,  and  for  nothing  at  most  gasworks),  and 
disposing  these  so  as  to  form  irregularly  shaped 
mounds  for  the  Ivy  to  ramble  over,  a  very  pretty 
effect  may  be  obtained. 

Certainly,  E.  B.  and  IV.  Manton,  Ivy  has  its  merits 
as  a  climber  for  walls,  but  it  has  its  demerits  like¬ 
wise.  The  ch'ief  of  them  is  that  it  looks  rather 


monotonous,  as  it  keeps  the  same  colour  the  whole 
of  the  year  round.  As  for  the  aerial  roots  or  suckers 
destroying  the  wall  that  is  all  ‘‘bunkum,”  as 
Jonathan  would  say.  Any  little  injurious  effect  they 
might  have  towards  demoralizing  the  wall  might 
certainly  amount  to  something  in  a  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years’  lease,  but  for  ordinary  mortals 
such  a  far-away  period  will  neither  know  nor  interest 
us. 

Evidently  “  lawns  ”  are  things  of  beauty  and  joys 
for  ever,  for  here  are  three  or  four  correspondents 
who  want  to  know  something  about  them.  Constant 
Reader  (pleased  to  see  you),  does  not  possess  one,  a 
defect  that  he  intends  to  remedy  as  soon  as  possible. 
Do  we  advise  him  to  lay  turf  or  to  sow  seed  ?  The 
former,  of  course  ;  for  it  is  the  quickest,  and  usually 
the  most  satisfactory.  To  sow  seed  means  first  of  all 
that  you  have  to  wait  some  time  for  results.  It  may 
also  mean  that  the  atmosphere  in  your  neighbour¬ 
hood,  friend  Constant  Reader,  maybe  strongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  sulphur  when  you  see  Dandelions,  Docks, 
Thistles,  and  various  other  beautiful  but  rather 
erratic  weeds,  coming  up  on  your  lawn,  in  seemingly 
endless  profusion.  If  you  do  sow  seed,  get  it  from  a 
trustworthy  source.  You  may  lay  your  turf  as  soon 
as  you  like,  the  sooner  the  better,  and  you,  also,  A.B. 
Now  for  your  moss,  Sandy.  There  are  two  principal 
causes  for  the  presence  of  moss — viz.,  inefficient 
drainage  and  poor  soil.  In  your  case  it  would  appear 
to  be  due  to  poverty  of  the  soil.  Choose  a  dry  day 
and  rake  the  surface  of  the  lawn  well  over  with  a 
small-toothed  iron  rake.  This  will  loosen  a  great 
deal  of  the  moss.  A  top-dressing  of  Fowlers’  Lawn 
Sand  may  then  be  given,  or  if  you  want  a  home¬ 
made  but  none  the  less  effective  specific,  try  the 
following  : — six  bushels  of  soot,  a  similar  quantity  of 
wood  ashes  and  1  cwt.  of  fine  bone  meal,  mixed  well 
together.  This  would  be  sufficient  for  a  lawn  forty 
square  rods  in  extent.  You  may  also  follow  this 
advice,  J.  Stopford,  to  get  rid  of  the  moss  you  com¬ 
plain  of.  All  lawns  should  be  well  rolled  in  the  spring¬ 
time  before  the  mowing  machine  is  put  to  work  upon 
them.  Certainly  you  need  not  roll  if  you  would  like 
to  try  to  see  how  amusing  it  is  to  pick  out  stones  and 
sticks  that  have  become  wedged  in  between  the 
knives  of  your  machine. 

Now  here's  a  straightforward  question  from  H 
Howell :  “  Is  it  necessary  to  pick  the  male  flowers  off 
Cucumber  plants  ?  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  very  good 
amateur  gardener  tells  me  it  is.”  This  is  an  operation 
of  but  second-rate  importance,  although  we  are 
aware  that  it  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent. 
For  plants  which  are  expected  to  fruit  in  the  winter 
months,  it  is  an  advantage  to  pick  off  the  male 
blooms,  as  the  plants  are  somewhat  strengthened 
thereby;  but  during  the  summer  months  they  usually 
grow  strongly  enough  without  this  attention.  For  a 
frame  Cucumber,  J.  R.,  you  will  do  well  to  pin  your 
faith  to  Rollinson's  Telegraph.  Although  of  some 
year’s  standing  this  variety  has  5  et  to  be  beaten  for 
its  all-round  excellence.  The  frame  you  mention  as 
measuring  6  ft.  in  length  by  4  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  may 
be  turned  to  very  good  account  for  Cucumber  grow¬ 
ing.  Make  up  a  hot-bed  of  leaves  and  stable  manure 
at  least  4  ft.  in  height  and  place  the  frame  on  the 
top.  R.,  Maida  Vale,  says  he  has  not  the  chance  of 
procuring  the  materials  to  make  a  hot-bed  of  the 
kind  that  he  has  seen  recommended  for  Cucumbers 
in  various  gardening  papers,  and  asks  if  there  is  any 
variety  that  is  fairly  good  eating  and  yet  does  not 
require  any  artificial  heat  to  get  it  to  do  well. 
Stockwood  Ridge  is  an  exceedingly  hardy  variety  and 
is  likewise  very  good  eating  unless  its  fruits  are 
much  exposed  to  the  sun  when  they  acquire  a 
rather  bitter  taste.  You  may  also  try  this  \ariety, 
B.,  for  growing  in  the  open  air.  Towards  the  end  of 
May  dig  out  holes  about  1  ft.  in  depth  and  fill  these 
up  with  stable  manure,  laying  the  soil  on  the  top  of 
this.  On  the  ridge  or  mound  thus  formed,  the  plants 
may  be  planted.  They  should  be  covered,  however, 
for  a  week  or  two  with  small  handlights,  or  large 
bell  glasses.  These  may  be  removed  once  a  start 
has  been  made. 

Faulty  Tulips. — I  have  this  year  tried  to  grow  a 
number  of  Tulips  in  pots,  but  I  am  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  them.  The  flowers  are  poor  and 
flimsy,  and  the  segments  curl  at  the  edges.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  reason  ? — X.  Y. 

To  be  able  to  give  you  a  really  satisfactory  answer 
we-should  want  to  see  plants.  From  your  descrip¬ 
tion  it  is  more  than  possible  that  )  ou  have  been  over- 
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niggardly  with  the  water  supply.  Tulips  want  plenty 
of  water  at  the  root,  and  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  cultivator  to  attend  to  this  requirement  is  sure 
to  cause  the  flowers  to  come  weakly  and  the 
segments  to  be  thin  and  flimsy  in  texture.  If  you 
have  any  later  batches  this  hint  may  be  of  service. 
- .|- - 

CATTLEYA  REX. 

The  first  importation  of  this  grand  Cattleya  will 
still  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  concerned  ;  and  it  is 
matter  for  much  satisfaction  that  the  supply  is 
not  yet  exhausted,  for  there  are  many  collections 
which  do  not  contain  it.  The  species  was  known  to 
M.  J.  Linden  about  fifty-five  years  ago,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  end  of  1890  that  it  reached  Europe  alive- 
Thirty  years  after  its  first  discovery  it  was  again 
found  by  Wallis,  who  failed  to  send  living  specimens 
to  Europe.  Twenty  years  later  one  of  the  collectors 
of  Messrs.  Linden,  L’ Horticulture  Internationale, 
Parc  Leopold,  Brussels,  was  more  successful,  as  most 
Orchid  growers  are  now  aware.  Its  native  home  is 
one  of  the  least  accessible  in  South  America,  and  the 
journey  to  obtain  it  had  to  be  made  across  mountains 
and  rugged  rocks,  sometimes  cut  vertically  and  almost 
impassable.  In  many  cases  both  plants  and 
collectors  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  Indians. 
No  more  than  thirty  plants  of  this  Cattleya  have 
ever  been  found  in  one  place,  so  that  this  fact  alone 
and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  the  plants  will 
sufficiently  explain  the  scarcity  of  the  species  in 
European  collections. 

On  Thursday,  the  19th  inst.,  Messrs.  Linden  had  a 
selected  lot  of  established  but  unflowered  specimens 
of  this  splendid  Cattleya  on  sale  in  the  great  rooms 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  There  is  always  a  chance  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  good,  for  the  flowers  vary  in  the  purity  of  white 
sepals  and  petals  and  the  intensity  of  the  orange  and 
crimson  of  the  lip.  Another  writer  says  that  the 
“purple  combined  with  gold  is  modified  into  a 
crimson  of  the  hue  of  Spanish  wine,  and  the 
marblings  and  the  veins  are  of  exquisite  elegance.” 
A  coloured  plate  in  the  Lindenia  PI.  265,  represents 
the  beauty  of  a  Cattleya  which  will  long  remain  a 
desirable  addition  to  many  collections. 

Along  with  the  above  were  recent  importations  of 
Cattleya  labiata  (Syn.  C.  warocqueana),  Coelogyne 
virginale,  Miltonia  moreliana  atropurpurea,  the 
beautiful  Burlingtonia  Lindeni,  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  of  Messrs.  Linden’s  fine  type,  and  some 
unflowered  Cattleyas,  supposed  to  be  natural  hybrids. 
As  they  came  from  the  same  district  from  whence 
C.  hardyana  LindeDi,  C.  h.  Luciani,  C.  h.  Dalle- 
magni  and  others  were  obtained,  the  chances  are  that 
something  very  good  may  turn  up  amongst  them 
when  they  come  into  bloom. 


GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

A  public  meeting  vas  held  on  Wednesday,  the  4th 
inst.,  in  the  Guildhall,  Exeter,  with  a  view  to  forming 
in  the  city  an  auxiliary  branch  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  In  the  absence  of  the 
president  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’ 
Association  (Mr.  C.  R.  Collins,  J.P.),  through 
illness,  the  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  (Mr.  R.  Pople,)  who,  with  the 
Sheriff  (Mr.  F.  Templer  Depree),  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  meeting  early,  owing  to  a  prior  engagement. 
On  the  departure  of  his  worship,  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch.  Among  those  also  present 
were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dangar,  Messrs.  S.  Jones,  H.  J. 
Veitch  (Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea),  G.  J. 
Ingram  (secretary  to  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent 
Institution),  J.  H.  Vallance  (hon.  secretary  and 
treasurer  Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary),  G.  H.  Vallance, 
G.  D.  Cann  (hon.  secretary  Devon  and  Exeter 
Horticultural  Society),  R.  J.  Mills,  C.  Berry  (Devon 
County  Council  lecturer),  A.  George  (Heavitree), 
Trelease,  Lloyd  Jones,  Andrew  Hope  (secretary  of 
the  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association),  J.  Weeks  (Stoke 
House  Gardens),  D.  C.  Powell  (Powderham),  W. 
Rowland  (Parkerswell),  F.  C.  Smale  (Torquay), 
G.  Locke  (Crediton),  Abrams  (Peamore),  Baker 
(Pennsylvania),  T.  H.  Slade  (Poltimore),  W. 
Andrews  (Elmfield),  J.  McCormick  (Wear  House), 
W.  Seward  (Creedy  Park),  W.  Swan  .(Bystock),  S. 
Radley  (Exeter),  F.  AnniDg  (Ford  House),  Hill 
(Whipton),  Barnes  (Winslade),  Street  (Newcourt), 
Turner  (Oxton),  Vickery  (Streatham  Hall),  Vickery 
St.  Leonard's  Rectory),  E.  H.  Osman,  Isaacs 


(Hartwell  House),  T.  C.  Gidley  (Exeter),  Baker 
(Exeter),  G.  B.  Lansdale,  W.  Mackay  (hon. 
treasurer  of  the  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association),  W. 
Bale  (Torquay),  F.  W.  Meyer,  F.  W.  Parker,  H. 
Vodden,  F.  Hannaford  (Teignmouth),  E.  Sparks 
(Pynes),  and  J.  Luxton  (Exeter  Nurseries).  Among 
those  who  sent  apologies  for  their  absence  were  Lord 
Poltimore,  who  said  he  was  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  the  institution,  to  which  he  had  re¬ 
cently  become  a  subscriber  ;  Mr.  G.  Baker  (gardener 
to  Lord  Revelstoke),  who  stated  that  he  should  be 
pleased  to  join  the  cause  of  the  association,  and 
impressed  upon  the  young  gardeners  of  the  west  the 
desirability  of  associating  themselves  with  it  early  in 
life  ;  and  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Bramley. 

The  Mayor  expressed  deep  regret  at  the  absence 
of  the  president,  and  said  they  all  trusted  that  Mr. 
Collins’s  illness  would  be  only  temporary.  The 
Gardeners’  Association  was  one  in  which  they  felt  a 
very  deep  interest,  and  one  which  must  have  a  very 
desirable  effect  upon  its  members.  He  was  delighted 
to  see  among  them  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  explained  the  working 
of  the  Benevolent  Institution,  of  which  he  is  the 
hon.  treasurer.  After  reminding  the  company  that 
he  was  standing  in  his  native  city,  Mr.  Veitch 
proceeded  to  remark  that  the  Benevolent  Institution 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
assist  in  their  old  age  those  who  had  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  make  provision  during  the 
time  they  were  able  to  work.  The  first  question 
was — Is  such  an  institution  necessary  ?  The  fact 
that  it  had  been  working  for  fifty-eight  years,  and 
that  each  year  the  number  of  claimants  for  pensions 
increased,  showed  that  the  institution  was  absolutely 
necessary,  most  unfortunately.  And,  if  necessary,  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  do  all  they  could  to 
advance  its  interests.  There  were  now  on  the  pension 
list  156  persons,  in  addition  to  whom  there  were 
thirty  candidates  left  over  from  the  last  election. 
This  institution  was  the  parent  society  of  all 
charitable  organisations  in  the  gardening  world.  It 
had  a  legal  status,  being  registered  under  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  great  object  of  the  institution  was 


to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  providing  for  old  age,  and 
every  care  was  taken  that  the  candidates  for  assist¬ 
ance  were  deserving.  In  1895  the  institution  had 
£26,000  invested,  and  157  pensioners,  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  whom  during  the  year  .£2,800  was  required. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  institution  £ 67,000 
had  been  distributed  in  pensions  and  gratuities. 
The  royal  family  had  always  evinced  a  great  interest 
in  the  cause.  It  was  not  necessary  for  a  person  to 
become  a  pauper  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  benefits 
of  the  institution.  Nor  were  nationality  and  religion 
taken  into  account.  In  Devonshire  there  were  fifty- 
five  subscribers,  who  contiibuted  £57  15s.  annually. 
Of  these  subscribers,  twenty-six  were  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  twenty-three  gardeners,  and  six  nursery¬ 
men.  There  were  in  Devon  eleven  pensioners — 
seven  widows  and  four  gardeners — who  received 
annually  £192.  Altogether  £2,408  had  been  paid 
those  eleven  Devonshire  pensioners,  against 
£182  14s.  received  in  subscriptions  from  them. 

Mr.  Ingram  (hon.  secretary  of  the  institution)  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  the  value  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch's 


services,  and  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  institution 
was  of  a  national  character.  They  desired  to  create 
a  greater  interest  in  the  organis&iion  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  meeting  would  be 
the  means  of  increasing  the  hold  of  the  institution 
upon  Devonshire.  * 

Mr.  J.  Vallance  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
progress  and  work  of  the  Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary, 
of  which  he  is  the  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch  thought  that  a  great  many 
more  employers  might  make  their  gardeners  life 
pensioners  of  this  excellent  institution,  as  a  fitting 
recognition  of  long  service.  He  proposed  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Auxiliary  Branch  of 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  Mr. 
Weeks  seconded.  Dr.  Dangar,  who  supported  the 
proposition,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  said  no 
one  present  could  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
substantial  character  of  the  Benevolent  Institution, 
and  the  benefits  which  it  afforded  to  those  who 
received  pensions  from  its  funds.  Having,  as  an 
amateur,  received  so  much  assistance  from  kind- 
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hearted  gardeners,  he  had  come  there  with  the 
fullest  and  most  earnest  desire  to  promote,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability,  the  best  interests  of  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Rowland,  the  president 
(Mr.  C.  R  Collins)  and  vice-presidents  of  the 
Gardeners'  Association  were  appointed  to  similar 
offices  in  the  new  Auxiliary  Branch.  Upon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  W.  Mackay  was  elected 
hon.  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  branch  ;  and  the 
committee  of  the  Gardeners’  Association  were  again 
chosen,  with  the  addition  of  Messrs.  F.  C.  Smale 
(hon.  secretary  of  the  Torquay  District  Gardeners' 
Association). \V.  Bale  (Torquay),  T.  Pender  (Cocking- 
ton),  F.  Hannaford  and  G.  Foster  (Teignmouth),  D. 
C.  Powell  (Powderham  Gardens),  W.  J.  Godfrey  and 
W.  Swan  (Exmoutb),  G.  Lock  and  R.  Mairs 
(Crediton),  E.  J.  Butt  (Barnstaple),  H.  Solman 
(Tiverton),  G.  Baker  and  C.  Cooper  (Plymouth),  and 
H.  Berwick  (Sidmoutb).  Cordial  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  to  Messrs.  H.J.  Veitch,  G.  J .  Ingram,  and 
].  H.  Vallance ;  Mr.  Andrew  Hope,  whose  services 
were  very  highly  spoken  of;  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch 
for  presiding  ;  and  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor 
for  the  use  of  the  Guildhall.— From  the  “Devon  and 
Exeter  Gazette of  March  5th,  1896. 

- - 

SOWING  DOWN  LAWNS,  TENNIS 
COURTS,  BOWLING  GREENS,  &e. 

The  beauty  of  our  well-kept  lawns  in  the  cool  and 
humid  atmosphere  of  the  English  climate,  is  at  once 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  foreign  visitants.  “  Oh  !" 
remarked  one  of  these  when  visiting  one  of  "the 
stately  homes  of  England  ”  years  ago,  “  this  is 
fine,  green-green,  gie  me  plenty  of  green;  that’s  the 
way  to  relieve  and  set  a  building  as  well  as  a  posy 
off."  Lord  Rosebery,  delivering  a  speech  lately  at 
Scarborough,  when  rallying  his  downhearted  forces, 
pointed  an  illustration  from  the  answer  given  by  the 
gardener  in  charge  of  one  of  the  University  grounds, 
when  asked  by  another  foreigner  how  he  managed  to 
have  such  smooth,  velvety  turf,  replied  “  keep  on 
mowing  and  rolling  for  500  years."  Of  course  there 
must  be  perseverance  in  weeding,  watering,  and 
sustenance,  as  well  as  in  centuries. 

Lawns  that  are  surrounded  by  parks  and  fields, 
especially  when  left  for  crops  of  hay,  are  most 
difficult  to  maintain  free  from  Dandelion  and  other 
obnoxious  intruders  that  blow  therefrom.  Even  the 
solitary  little  Daisy,  which  anon,  adapts  itself  if  left 
perchance  unawares,  will  be  a  source  of  endless 
labour  and  trouble.  The  flower  heads  are  kicked 
over  by  the  machine  box  when  mowing,  and  if  not 
at  first  arrested,  you  are  confronted  with  that 
standard  of  negligence— a  star-bespangled  lawn,  or 
may  be  an  order  to  Watson's,  as  a  relief,  and  a 
necessity. 

April,  the  best  time  for  sowing,  will  soon  be  upon 
us,  and  many  readers  like  ourselves  will  be  on  the 
outlook  for  some  good  reliable  seed  firm,  who  can 
supply  the  best  possible  mixture  of  ever  green  grasses 
consistent  with  the  variability  of  the  soil  which  should 
always  be  communicated  when  ordering. 

Samples  sometimes  are  asked  for  and  submitted ; 
but  unless  the  receiver  be  a  pretty  good  expert  it  is 
best  to  rely  upon  “  faith."  A  good  price  for  a  good 
article  will  insure  success,  as,  in  proportion  as  we 
"canter"  a  good  firm  down,  so  are  coarser  kinds  of 
grasses  substituted.  In  any  case  a  good  plan  is  to 
weigh  the  samples  bulk  for  bulk,  selecting  the 
heaviest  and  purest,  throwing  in  the  seedsman  who 
values  honour  and  prestige.  To  the  curious,  or 
anyone  wishing  to  make  their  own  selections  the 
following  may  be  added  or  discarded  according  to  the 
will  of  the  purchaser,  and  his  ideas  of  his  own  soil, 
whereon  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown.  Reckon  about 
50  lbs.  or  2  bush,  to  the  acre,  although  we  sow  a 
good  deal  more,  as  a  set-off  for  emergencies  and  the 
birds. 

A  good  mixture  consists  pf  Lolium  perenne  tenue 
20  lbs.,  Trifolium  repens  8  lb.,  Cynosurus  cristatus 
6  lb.,  Festuca  duriuscula  4  lb.,  and  2lb.  each  in  the 
case  of  Festuca  ovina  tenuifolia,  Poanemoralis  (shade) 
Poa  n.  sempervirens,  Poa  trivialis,  Trifolium  minus 
(choice  opeD),  and  Avena  fiavesceas  (choice  open). 
The  two  last  are  rather  tender,  and  if  the  soil  be 
strong  exclude  them,  adding  the  more  vigorous  sorts, 
as  denoted  by  the  highest  figures. 

The  species  of  grass  bracketed  shade  is  the  best 
for  sowing  under  trees.  Ia  hot,  dry,  scanty  soils, 
where  little  else  but  the  stronger  sorts  will  grow,  the 


common  Yarrow  (Achillea  Millefolium)  is  not  to 
be  objected  to ;  as  a  mixture,  indeed  I  have  seen  a 
very  nice  “pile  ”  [sward — ed.]  where  this  noted  weed 
has  been  rampant  on  some  lawns.  White  Clover  is 
very  often  included  by  many  firms,  as  it  forms  a  good 
bottom  in  no  time  ;  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  smother 
the  young  blades  of  grass  just  emerging  from  the 
seel,  or  at  least  to  drive  them  at  an  angle  instead  of 
allowing  the  blades  to  grow  erect.  Clover,  then, 
should  be  sown  later  on,  when  the  grasses  have  made 
a  couple  of  inches  of  growth  or  at  least  have  fairly 
started.  —  B.  Lockwood. 


CELERY. 

This  is  the  "Apium  graveolens  "  of  botanists,  a 
native  of  Britain,  "  found  in  marshy  places,  not  un¬ 
frequent  in  England  :  rare  in  Scotland.”  Celery  in 
a  state  of  nature  is  said  to  be  extremely  poisonous, 
belongs  to  that  suspicious  order,  the  Umbelliferae, 
and  is  a  biennial.  Cultivation  and  use  have 
reduced  its  noxious  qualities  to  a  point  tantamount 
to  total  extinction,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
plants.  It  is  extolled,  even  in  its  cultivated  state, 
for  its  medicinal  virtues,  and  is  said  to  be  good  for 
rheumatism,  insomnia,  and  nervous  affections 
generally.  Doubtless  it  owes  any  virtues  it  may 
possess  to  the  peculiar  and  pungent  aromatic  oil  it 
apparently  contains,  the  odour  of  which  is  so  well- 
known  to  all  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
leaves  of  the  plant.  The  seeds  also,  evidently, 
possess  the  same  essential  properties,  and  much  of 
the  favour  the  plant  receives  as  a  vegetable,  no 
doubt,  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  same  principle. 

Either  for  culinary  or  salad  purposes,  Celery  is 
practically  unrivalled.  There  is  no  other  vegetable 
which,  perhaps,  has  the  quality  of  giving  to  soups  such 
an  exquisite  flavour  as  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  So 
much  is  this  flavour  in  demand  that  often,  when  the 
plant  is  out  of  season,  the  seeds  are  substituted.  A 
plant,  therefore,  with  so  good  a  record,  deserves  a 
wider  and  more  general  attention  at  the  hands  of  all 
who  have  a  spare  corner  in  their  gardens  for  its  cul¬ 
tivation.  Its  cultivation  is  by  no  means  a  difficult 
matter.  It  may,  however,  be  difficult  enough  for 
those  whom  I  wish  more  particularly  to  address,  and 
though  the  subject  is  well  nigh  being  exhausted  in 
the  arena  of  the  profession  it  may  not  be  so  in  that 
of  the  amateur.  In  consequence,  a  few  remarks  may 
not  be  amiss  just  now. 

In  large  gardens  it  is  often  found  expedient  to 
make  three  sowings  of  Celery, each  having  an  interval 
of  three  weeks  or  more  between  them,  and  the  first 
to  be  made  about  the  middle  of  February.  The 
first  and  the  last  are  not  necessarily  of  much  account 
to  the  amateur.  A  sowing  made  early  in  March  in 
moderately  warm  quarters  will  suit  the  amateur 
very  well.  A  hot-bed,  if  available,  suits  admirably 
for  pricking  the  young  seedlings  in  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  bear  handling.  The- advantages 
to  be  gained  in  this  are  obvious.  The  heat  is 
regular,  moist,  and  the  most  natural ;  and  the  lights 
can  be  removed  as  well,  to  inure  the  plants  to  the 
outside  atmosphere  when  suitable  occasions  occur. 
The  "  hardening  off,"  however,  ought  to  be  made 
with  discretion  and  care.  Though  no  evil  effects 
should  be  seen  from  an  injudicious  exposure  of  the 
plants  at  this  stage  of  their  existence,  they  will  most 
likely  show  themselves  later  on,  at  a  period  when 
any  remedial  measures  are  out  of  the  question.  A 
chill,  so  to  speak,  at  this  time  will  cause  the 
plants  to  run  to  seed.  Neglect  in  watering  will 
evidently  bring  about  a  similar  state  of  matters  To 
none  more  than  a  beginner— should  this  be  his  first 
attempt  at  the  cultivation  of  Celery — would  the 
difficulties  attending  the  management  of  this 
vegetable  appear  more  intractable.  With  the 
general  caution  of  being  careful  against  the  plants 
receiving  checks  of  any  kind,  there  is  little  danger 
of  meeting  with  anything  but  success. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  have  this  vegetable  blanched, 
this  is  generally  effected  by  planting  the  seedlings  in 
trenches,  dug  in  the  most  friable  soil  of  the  garden  ; 
and  as  growth  proceeds  the  soil  is  from  time  to  time 
placed  against  and  between  the  plants  till,  when  late 
in  the  season,  growth  may  be  said  to  have  cca'ed. 
As  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  this  nature,  the 
depth  of  the  trench  is  a  variable  quantity  ;  but  put, 
ting  aside  all  conventionalities,  most  sensible  persons 
consider  that,  to  use  an  Irishism,  the  nearer  the 
bottom  is  to  the  top  the  better  for  the  welfare  of  the 
plants,  There  can,  however,  be  little  objection  to 
the  depth  of  a  trench,  provided  it  is  filled  up  to  with¬ 


in  6  in.  of  the  surface  with  plenty  of  rotten  dung, 
for  with  this  article  Celery  cannot  be  over  supplied. 
Without  this  precaution  deep  trenches  are  decidedly 
objectionable,  and  seldom  can  be  said  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  any  good.  Earthing  up  is  of  vastly  more 
importance  for  the  production  of  good  eatable 
Celery  than  earthing  down.  In  consequence,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
initial  depth  of  a  trench,  there  ought  to  be  none 
respecting  the  wisdom  of  having  the  plants  set  as 
near  the  surface  as  possible. 

The  single  or  double  row  trenches  produce  the 
best  Celery,  and  besides,  have  the  advantage  of 
being  more  manageable,  which  is  always  a  matter  of 
prime  consideration.  For  single  rows,  trenches 
should  at  the  least  be  18  in.  wide,  and  for  double 
rows  not  less  than  2  ft.  A  space  sufficient  to  contain 
the  dug-out  soil  must  be  left  between  every  two 
trenches  and  must  be  determined  in  terms  of  the 
depth  required.  For  ordinary  trenches,  1  ft.  deep, 

2  ft.  in  the  first  instance  and  3  ft.  in  the  second 
ought  to  be  an  ample  ridge  for  the  dug-out  soil. 
The  trench  ought  to  be  filled  to  within  a  f ew  inches  of 
the  original  surface,  with  good  decomposed  dung, 
moderately  trampled  down,  and  covered  over  wdth  a 
sprinkling  of  the  best  of  the  soil ;  then  raked 
smoothly  down,  it  is  ready  for  the  plants.  The 
plants  should  be  placed  at  about  6  in.  apart,  and 
where  more  than  one  row  is  grown  the  rows  ought 
to  be  not  less  than  1  ft.  asunder.  Planting  being 
completed,  copious  supplies  of  water  (unless  the 
elements  are  specially  favourable,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  when  wanted)  must  be  given  to  the 
plants  daily  for  a  few  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  ought  to  be  fairly  able  to  look  after  them¬ 
selves.  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  run 
through  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  the  next  item  of  import¬ 
ance  in  the  cultural  history  of  the  plants  is  the 
process  of  “earthing  up.” 

The  general  rule  in  this  case  is  to  make  a  series  of 
operations  during  the  season,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  Another  method  claims 
superiority  over  the  last,  inasmuch  as  it  assures 
exemption  from  concavity  of  the  leaf  stalk,  which 
of  course  reduces  the  value  of  the  Celery  next  to 
being  worthless.  This  method  recommends  the 
“  earthing  up  ”  to  be  deferred  until  such  time  as  it 
will  become  necessary  to  be  completed  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  the  plants  are  tied  up  and  cleared 
of  suckers,  but  fully  exposed  to  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

In  any  case,  the  operation  of  “  earthing  up  ”  must 
be  conducted  in  the  most  favourable  weather.  The 
soil  must  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  pressed  firmly 
round  the  plants.  Slugs,  worms,  canker,  and  the 
Celery  Fly  are  about  the  only  enemies  this  valuable 
vegetable  has  to  contend  with. — D.  Chisholm. 

- .5- - 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS’ 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

Mr.  T.  Neve,  chairman  of  the  above  association, 
presided  over  a  largely-attended  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  last,  the  9th  inst.,  to  hear  a  paper  on  "  Some 
little-grown  but  meritorious  Hardy  Flowers,”  by  Mr. 
Frank  Tufnail,  head  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’ 
Flower  Seed  Department,  which  proved  to  be  of  an 
exceedingly  interesting  character.  Mr.  Tufnail  began 
by  saying  that  in  selecting  this  subject  for  the  mem¬ 
bers’  consideration  and  discussion,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  give  a  list  of  plants  that  were  going  to 
revolutionise  the  present  flower  garden  and  displace 
well-known  favourites, but  rather  bring  to  their  notice 
some  little-known,  or  rather  little-grown,  hardy 
flowers  deserving  of  equal  favour  and  culture.  Some 
are  of  recent  introduction,  others  are  kinds  which 
once  graced  the  gardens  of  our  forefathers,  and  were 
banished  by  the  carpet-bedding  craze,  but  the  pendu¬ 
lum  of  fashion  is  happily  swinging  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  herbaceous  and  other  hardy  subjects 
are  being  looked  upon  with  greater  favour,  so  that  in 
a  few  years  we  may  hope  to  see  more  and  more  some 
of  the  "good  things”  that  give  our  old-fashioned 
gardens  so  great  a  charm  during  the  most  pleasant 
months  of  the  year.  Many  of  the  kinds  which  will 
be  brought  to  your  notice  are  especially  selected  for 
cutting  and  table  decoration  which,  at  the  present 
time,  is  becoming  an  important  feature  in  the  life  of 
the  gardener ;  others  are  chosen  for  certain 
situations  and  seasons,  but  all  are  worthy  attention, 
being  simple  of  culture,  require  no  coddling, 
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pinching,  or  pruning,  and  if  left  to  nature  and 
the  gardener's  eye  will  beautify  and  give  an  air  of 
distinction  to  many  a  spot  in  the  garden. 

After  giving  a  few  valuable  hints  on  the  culture  of 
hardy  perennials  and  annuals,  the  lecturer  proceeded 
to  deal  with  the  descriptions  and  uses  among  others 
of  the  following  kinds  : — Hardy  Perennials  :  Achillea 
Eupatoria,  Ranunculus  aconitifolius,  fl.pl.,  Papaver 
alpinum,  Commelina  coelestis,  Armeria  formosa, 
Chelone  barbata,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Eryngium 
alpinum,  Eryngium  giganteum,  Agrostemma  coron- 
aria,  Calandrinia  umbellata,  Gypsophila  paniculata, 
Iberis  Pruiti,  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Ononis  rotundi- 
folia.  Hardy  Annuals :  Phacelia  campanularia, 
Gypsophila  elegans,  Larkspur  Stock-flowered  rosy- 
scarlet,  Lavatera  rosea  splendens,  Linaria  reticu¬ 
lata  aurea  purpurea. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  advising  those  present 
to  grow  a  dozen  of  the  kinds  he  had  mentioned  as 
he  felt  sure  they  would  be  more  than  pleased  with 
the  result. 

A  lengthy  discussion  took  place  on  the  various 
plants  brought  before  their  notice,  in  which  Messrs. 
Martin,  Prince,  Chamberlain,  Woolford,  Townsend, 
Dockerill,  Bright,  Hobbs,  Turton,  and  Lees  took 
part.  Mr.  Lees  remarked  that  the  paper  had 
carried  him  back  some  forty  years  ago,  when  these 
beautiful  flowers  were  the  principal  things  used  for 
bedding,  and  up  to  the  time  the  carpet-bedding  craze 
pushed  them  into  the  background  ;  but  he  was  glad 
to  see  that  this  had  had  its  day,  and  that  the  Begonia 
and  annuals  were  coming  to  the  front.  Various 
flowers  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Tufnail,  Alexander 
&  Townsend.  Some  bunches  of  Sutton’s  Earliest  of 
All  Wallflower  attracted  much  attention. 

- - 

POPULAR  EXHIBITION  POTATOS. 

Ax  different  times  and  under  different  circumstances, 
mostly  all  of  the  Potatos  in  cultivation  have  been 
placed  on  the  exhibition  table ;  but,  when  the 
exhibits  are  limited  to  a  small  number  of  dishes, 
then  it  is  certain  that  the  best-shaped  and  otherwise 
suitable  varieties  are  brought  to  the  front.  The 
growing  of  them  is  the  most  important  operation_ 
but  the  exhibitor,  to  be  successful,  must  also  know 
how  to  prepare  them  so  that  they  may  be  clean  and 
appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  judges. 

Amongst  white  Kidneys,  Snowdrop  is  a  model 
exhibition  variety,  with  a  clear,  smooth,  and  perfectly 
white  skin  and  very  shallow  eyes.  Reading  Giant 
is  much  larger,  with  a  rough  straw-coloured  skin, 
and  sometimes  takes  the  first  prize  as  the  best  white 
Kidney  in  the  show ;  but  as  it  often  comes  badly- 
shaped  it  is  necessary  to  grow  a  large  quantity  of  it 
so  that  the  best  tubers  may  be  selected.  It  gives 
most  satisfaction  in  light  sandy  soil,  which  favours 
the  best  form.  Other  prize-winners  in  this  group 
are  Sutton’s  Perfection,  Purity,  Lapstone  or  Ashtop 
Fluke  and  Prime  Minister.  The  last  two  may 
indeed  be  described  as  lapstone  or  pebble-shaped 
Potatos;  and  Sutton's  Triumph,  Nonsuch,  and 
Covent  Garden  Perfection  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  category.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  they  should  be  classed  amongst  the 
Kidneys  or  the  round  varieties.  Lapstone  and 
Covent  Garden  Perfection  were  certainly  classed 
amoDgst  the  Kidneys  in  the  Potato  trial  at  Chiswick 
in  1881. 

The  more  popular  of  the  coloured  Kidneys  include 
Edgecote  Purple,  Reading  Ruby,  Mr.  Bresee,  red, 
and  Mottled  Beauty,  the  colours  of  which  are  mostly 
indicated  by  their  names.  Many  others  equally 
suitable  for  exhibition  might  be  included  in  this 
group ;  but  the  above  are  beautiful  varieties  of  good 
quality  and  heavy  croppers. 

Some  of  those  already  mentioned  as  pebble¬ 
shaped  Potatos  often  do  duty  amongst  the  round 
white  sorts.  Somewhat  flattened  forms  are  often 
looked  upon  with  favour  by  judges,  especially  if  the 
eyes  are  very  shallow.  London  Hero  sometimes 
turns  up  in  splendid  form,  and  occasionally  takes  the 
prize  as  the  best  round  white  Potato  in  the  show. 
Other  noble  tubers  are  Abundance,  Satisfaction, 
Windsor  Castle,  Webbs'  Renown,  Come  to  Stay,  and 
Schoolmaster.  The  last-named  and  Renown  are 
remarkably  globular  in  shape,  being  as  round  as  a 
cricket  ball,  with  shallow  eyes. 

There  is  no  lack  of  beautiful  varieties  amongst 
the  coloured  round  Potatos.  Leading  places  are 
taken  by  Vicar  of  Laleham,  dark  purple  ;  Reading 
Russet ;  The  Dean,  deep  violet  ;  King  of  the 
Russets ;  Pink  Perfection  j  and  Peachblow,  a  pink¬ 


eyed  variety.  Unless  very  large  collections  are 
desired  for  any  particular  class  at  a  show,  the  above 
should  meet  the  requirements  of  most  gardeners, 
and  certainly  prove  quite  sufficient  to  commence  with. 
It  is  questionable  whether  any  collection  could  ever 
be  complete. 

- - ««• - 

CALANTHE  VEITCHII. 

Batches  of  this  are  about  the  most  useful  winter¬ 
flowering  Orchids  we  have.  They  bloom  at  a  time  when 
flowers  are  scarce.  For  dinner  table  decoration  they 
are  most  useful,  as  the  single  flowers  are  so  light  for 
tracing,  and  when  the  spikes  are  cut  they  last  for  a 
fortnight,  and  sometimes  longer  in  water. 

As  regards  the  culture,  I  might  say  we  have  been  very 
successful  at  Byrkley  by  the  following  method : — ■ 
As  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  they  are  shaken 
out  of  the  pots,  and  the  old  roots  cut  back ;  they  are 
then  placed  in  boxes  with  a  little  dry  leaf  mould,  and 
kept  in  a  temperature  not  falling  below  50°.  When 
growth  commences  about  the  middle  of  March,  they 
are  carefully  potted  up  in  5  in.  and  6  in.  pots.  The 
largest  pseudo-bulbs,  are  placed  singly  in  5-in.  pots, 
and  the  smaller  ones  we  place  three  together  in  6-in. 
pots.  The  compost  we  use  is  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf 
mould,  cow  dung  and  sphagnum  moss,  with  good 
drainage.  They  are  then  put  in  a  house  with  a 
temperature  of  65°  by  night,  running  up  to  8o°  or  go0 
by  sun  heat,  kept  well  damped  between  the  pots,  and 
watered  very  sparingly  till  the  growths  get  a  good 
hold  of  the  compost,  when  more  is  given  ;  about  the 
end  of  May  we  commence  giving  them  a  little  manure 
water,  and  as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots,  we 
occasionally  sprinkle  a  little  of  Clay’s  Fertiliser  on 
the  top  of  the  soil. 

By  following  the  course  given  in  these  remarks,  we 
get  pseudo-bulbs  12  in.  to  13  in.  long,  and  spikes  with 
forty  to  fifty  flowers  on  each. — J.  Thatcher,  Grower, 
Byrhley  Gardens,  Burton-on-Trent. 

- HI- - - 

SUMMER-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  to  many  that,  while  the 
late-flowering  section  is  receiving  so  much  atten¬ 
tion,  the  summer- flowering  class  is  almost  over¬ 
looked.  Why  these  fine  flowers  are  so  much 
neglected  I  cannot  understand,  unless  it  is  the  absence 
of  shows  in  September.  Anyone  with  a  little  fore¬ 
sight  can  easily  forsee  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  these  flowers  will  become  almost  as 
popular  at  our  autumn  shows  as  Dahlias  are.  at 
present.  For  a  small  amount  of  labour  expended, 
they  will  give  a  splendid  return  in  fine  flowers  very 
suitable  for  all  sorts  of  cut-flower  work. 

To  have  a  good  display  cuttings  must  be  struck 
early,  if  cuttings  can  be  had — August  is  not  too 
early.  Insert  the  cuttings  about  3  in.  apart  into 
boxes  filled  with  sifted  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand  in 
equal  parts.  Stand  the  boxes  in  shady  frames, 
which  should  be  kept  close  until  the  cuttings  are 
rooted.  The  shelf  of  a  greenhouse,  where  the  frost 
is  just  excluded,  is  the  best  place  to  keep  the  young 
plants  through  the  winter.  Although  a  greenhouse 
is  to  be  preferred,  they  can  be  brought  through  an 
ordinary  winter  in  a  cold  frame,  with  the  help  of 
a  few  mats,  in  very  hard  weather.  Plenty  of  air  must 
be  admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions.  The 
plants  make  more  progress  if  left  in  the  boxes  until 
after  the  New  Year,  when  they  may  be  transferred 
into  3-in.  pots.  Early  in  March  another  shift  will 
be  required,  this  time  into  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots.  It 
is  better  now  to  remove  the  plants  when  potted  to 
a  cold  frame  facing  south. 

The  most  suitable  situation  to  plant  out  these 
Chrysanthemums  is  a  well-manured  south  border 
well  sheltered  from  the  north.  After  planting  very 
little  attention  is  required  unless  to  keep  them  clear 
of  green  fly,  and  to  water  and  stake  any  that 
require  support. 

The  most  useful  sorts  are  Blushing  Bride,  blush 
with  white  centre,  very  free  and  early  ;  Baronne  C. 
des  Brailles,  large,  Japanese,  with  fine  habit,  and 
carmine-rose  colour  ;  it  flowers  in  September. 
Clariae,  blush,  forms  a  fine  bush  3  ft.  across,  and 
requires  no  sticks  ;  it  blooms  in  August.  Flora  is  one 
of  the  best ;  the  colour  is  bright  yellow ;  on  this 
variety  nearly  all  the  flowers  are  expanded  at  the 
same  time  in  August.  G.  Wermig  (Golden  Des- 
granges)  is  golden-yellow.  Grace  Attick  is  pure 
white  with  quilled  petals  and  flowers  about  3  in. 
across ;  it  blooms  in  August  and  September. 
Jacinthia  is  pink,  very  fine,  and  flowers  in  Septem¬ 


ber.  La  Petite  Marie  is  white ;  plant  12  in.  high. 
Lady  Fitzwigram,  very  pure  white;  comes  at  the  end 
of  September.  Mons.  G.  Grunerwald  is  one  of  the 
very  best,  and  commences  to  open  its  pretty  pink 
(changing  to  white)  flowers  early  in  August;  flowers 
about  5  in.  across  ;  plant  about  20  in.  high. 

Mons.  Henry  Jacotot  is  large,  pink,  splashed 
white  ;  flowers  4  in.  across,  expanding  in  September. 
Madame  Desgranges  is  pure  white,  very  fine,  with 
flowers  4  in.  across,  and  opens  in  September. 
Madame  Leon  Lassali  is  very  large  and  creamy- 
white.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher  is  pink,  changing  to 
white,  with  flowers  4  in.  across,  and  blooms  in 
September.  Precocite,  yellow,  is  a  very  free 
bloomer,  with  flowers  2  in.  across;  height,  2  ft.  in 
August.  Piercy’s  Seedling  is  a  brcnze-yellow  with 
flowers  2  in.  across  ;  plants  20  in.  high,  and  at  their 
best  in  August.  Ryecroft  Glory  is  bronzy-yellow, 
very  bushy,  and  bears  flowers  3  in.  across  in 
September.  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  creamy-white,  opens 
in  August.  Golden  Shah  is  a  very  bright  golden- 
yellow,  and  a  prolific  bloomer  in  August.  Madame 
Marie  Masse  has  lilac-mauve  flowers  4  in.  across  ; 
plants  2  ft.  high,  blooming  in  September. — J.J.,B. 

‘  -I- - 

THE  CULTURE  OF  MELONS. 

A  lecture  on  the  above  subject  was  given  by  Mr. 
James  Barkham  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Horace  Cox  occupied 
the  chair.  In  his  opening  remarks  Mr.  Barkham 
gave  a  short  history  of  the  Melon,  saying  that  it  was 
taken  from  Armenia  to  Rome,  and  from  thence  to 
France,  Spain,  and  England.  Whilst  in  more 
favoured  climes — Persia,  for  instance — Melons  might 
be  grown  successfully  outdoors,  in  our  own  country 
they  needed  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat,  although 
in  very  hot  seasons,  such  as  that  of  1876,  fruit  might 
be  ripened  in  the  open  air. 

The  seed  for  the  first  crop  should  be  sown  in 
January  in  a  brisk  heat.  One  seed  only  should  be 
put  into  a  small  pot,  covering  this  first  of  all  with 
sand,  as  this,  he  was  of  opinion,  had  a  beneficial 
effect  in  preventing  rot.  The  seed  must  not  be  sown 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  depth.  The  seedlings 
need  to  be  potted  on  into  48-  or  32-sized  pots  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  It  was  also  of  great 
importance  that  they  should  receive  all  the  light  it 
was  possible  to  give  them,  especially  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  hence  ttey  should  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  and  kept  quite  close  to  the  glass. 

The  beds  should  be  made  up  of  a  layer  of  leaves, 
those  of  the  Beech  or  Oak  for  preference,  mixed 
with  stable  litter.  This  layer  should  not  be  less 
than  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness.  Upon  this  the 
soil  must  be  placed  a  day  or  two  before  planting  is 
thought  about,  in  order  to  allow  of  its  being  warmed 
through.  As  for  soil,  excellert  results  might  be 
obtained  from  the  employment  of  a  gcod  strong  yellow 
loam  to  which  had  been  added  a  quantity  of  leaf  soil 
and  mortar  rubbish.  It  is  not  advisable  to  mix 
any  manure  with  the  soil  as  it  only  tends  to  induce 
rank  gross  growth. 

In  planting  in  houses,  3  ft.  might  be  allowed 
between  the  plants,  although  one  plant  to  each  light 
would  be  quite  enough  for  frame  work.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  plant  upon  a  ridge  rather  than  upon  the 
level,  although  when  this  was  done  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  a  good  top-dressing  of  soil  when 
the  roots  began  to  peep  through  the  surface. 

In  dealing  with  the  ordinary  cultural  routine,  Mr. 
Barkham  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  the  finger 
and  thumb  for  removing  superfluous  growths  rather 
than  the  knife.  It  was  advisable,  he  said,  to  go  over 
the  plants  twice  or  three  time*  a  week  to  attend  to 
the  necessary  stopping.  Just  enough  foliage  to  cover 
the  trellis  should  be  left.  Pollenising  should  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  da^,  and  during  the 
time  that  the  process  of  pollenising  the  female 
blooms  was  in  progress  the  use  of  the  syringe  should 
be  discontinued.  Speaking  of  syringing,  the 
lecturer  stated  that  he  thoroughly  believed  in  its 
regular  performance,  as  it  served  to  keep  the  plants 
clean  and  healthy.  Early  crops  should  have  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  550  to  6o°  Fahr.  by  night,  rising  to 
6o°  or  65°  by  day,  for  the  first  few  weeks.  This 
should  be  gradually  increased  as  the  year  wears  on, 
when  a  temperature  of  65°  might  easily  be  maintained 
through  the  night  by  making  use  of  the  sun's  rays 
during  the  day,  and  also  in  the  case  of  frames  by 
the  occasional  renewal  of  the  linings  of  fermenting 
material. 

The  number  of  fruits  borne  by  each  plant  will 
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vary  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
required.  If  large  fruits  are  wanted,  fcur  or  five  to 
a  plant  will  be  quite  sufficient,  although  eight  or  ten 
might  be  allowed  to  remain  if  only  medium-sized 
fruits  were  in  request.  As  a  rule,  a  Melon  weigh¬ 
ing  from  three  or  four  pounds  was  quite  large  enough 
for  ordinary  purposes. 

Mr.  Barkham  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
diseases  and  insect  pests  to  the  attacks  of  which 
Melons  were  subject.  Canker  and  red  spider 
were  the  principal  of  these.  The  latter  might  easily 
be  kept  in  check  by  the  regular  use  of  the  syringe  as 
previously  advised,  and  the  former  might,  in  many 
cases,  be  prevented  from  making  its  appearance 
by  careful  watering  and  judicious  pruning.  The 
stems  of  such  plants  as  were  attacked  by  it 
should  be  dress.ed  with  freshly- slaked  lime  or 
powdered  charcoal.  Lime,  especially,  was  an  in¬ 
fallible  remedy. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  giving  a  selection  of  the 
best  varieties  to  grow,  mentioning  a  number  of 
scarlet,  white,  and  green-fleshed  sorts.  He  had  no 
hesitation,  however,  in  saying  that  of  all  the  good 
varieties  he  had  tried,  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Sutton’s 
Ai  were  the  very  best,  and  could  confidently 
recommend  these  to  any  cultivator  as  being  certain 
to  give  every  satisfaction. 

- - 

PHLOX  DECUSSATA 

(Late  Phloxes). 

This  being  the  most  suitable  time  to  plant  this 
popular  class  of  hardy  flowers,  to  those  who  propose 
to  add  to  their  collection,  I  would  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  twelve  varieties  as  being  about  the  best  going  up 
to  last  season.  At  least,  I  give  them  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  not  according  to  merit,  which  would  be  a 
difficult  task  where  all  are  good. 

Emanuel  Here  is  rosy-mauve,  shading  to  white,  of 
perfect  form,  and  one  of  the  largest  flowers  in  culti¬ 
vation.  Etna  is  orange-scarlet,  with  maroon  centre, 
most  brilliant  and  effective.  Kossuth,  a  lovely  rose, 
with  maroon  centre,  is  a  perfect  gem.  Le  Donon 
has  bright  rose,  enormous-sized  flowers.  Le  Ven- 
geur  is  deep  carmine  with  salmon  centre,  and  very 
fine.  Moliere  is  salmon,  shaded  rose.  Pencheur 
D’lslande  is  salmon  shaded  carmine,  with  a  white 
eye.  Roxelane  is  dark  carmine,  with  bright  eye, 
and  very  fine.  Sesostris  is  an  amaranth  flower  of 
fine  form.  Sylphide  is  pure  white,  and  of  finest 
form.  Tourbillon  is  dark  scarlet,  with  a  white 
centre,  and  very  striking.  William  Robinson  is 
rosy-salmon,  constituting  a  superb  variety. 

These  are  all  new  varieties  of  the  last  few  years, 
and  which  I  venture  to  predict  will  soon  become 
popular,  when  better  known,  either  for  garden, 
decoration,  or  competition  purposes.  They  are  a 
distinct  advance  on  any  other  variety  in  the  same 
line  of  colour  that  I  have  as  yet  seen.  Good  strong 
pieces  if  planted  now,  will,  if  given  a  fair  chance, 
produce  a  fine  display  of  handsome  spikes  of  flower 
in  August  and  September. 

Old  plants  are  now  throwing  up  a  mass  of  youDg 
shoots.  Those  who  wish  to  increase  their  stock 
should  do  so  at  once  by  means  of  cuttings,  securing 
strong  sturdy  shoots  of  the  best  varieties.  Insert 
them  singly  in  small  pots,  and  plunge  the  latter  to 
the  rim  in  a  close  frame  or  handlight  until  rooted, 
shading  them  in  strong  sunshine  only.  By  the  end 
of  April  they  will  be  ready  to  plant  where  desired, 
and  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  before 
the  season  is  over.  If  planted  in  threes  they  will 
have  an  established  appearance  at  once.  This  plan 
is  preferable  to  dividing  the  old  stools  which  are 
never  so  satisfactory  after  the  third  season  or  so. 

Beds  of  one  variety,  or  one  line  of  colour,  have  a 
grand  effect  in  autumn ;  and  now  that  dwarf  com¬ 
pact  varieties  of  all  shades  are  so  plentiful  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  taken  advantage 
of  more  than  they  are  at  present,  with  such  asso¬ 
ciates  as  Pentstemons,  Montbretias, perennial  Asters, 
herbaceous  Lobelias,  Kniphofias,  etc.  Each  and  all 
of  them  are  so  varied  that  when  massed  in  beds  on 
the  lawn,  flower  garden,  or  elsewhere,  they  produce 
an  effective  autumn  display  of  lasting  and  un¬ 
approachable  beauty  long  after  Jack  Frost  has 
placed  the  too-often-met-with  bedding  subjects 
amongst  the  things  that  were. — Coila. 

Vines  and  Vine  Culture. — The  best  book  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth,  Price,  5s, 
post  free,  5s.  3d.,  from  Gardening  World  Office,  1, 
Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Carters'  Practical  Gardener:  The  best  amateurs’ 
guide  and  handy  book  of  every-day  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  garden  routine.  With  many  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  most  advanced  types  of  Vegetables 
and  beautiful  garden  flowers.  James  Carter  & 
Co.,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  E. 
Marlborough  &  Co.,  Publishers,  51,  Old  Bailey, 
London.  Price  is. 

The  title  of  this  work  indicates  that  it  deals  with  all 
sorts  of  practical  work  relating  to  gardens  and 
gardening,  and  that  it  is  intended  for  the  amateur  in 
particular.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is 
occupied  with  calendrial  directions,  which  it  must  be 
granted  are  of  great  importance  not  merely  to  the 
amateur,  but  also  to  the  professional  gardener  who 
may  just  have  managed  to  climb  into  a  head 
gardener's  place,  but  who  may  have  neglected  note¬ 
taking  and  such  helps  as  enable  him  in  after  years  to 
remember  the  dates  when  particular  subjects  should 
be  potted,  planted,  sown,  or  otherwise  treated  at  the 
proper  time  to  secure  the  best  results  for  any  given 
purpose.  There  is  first  a  vegetable  calendar,  and 
this  is  followed  consecutively  by  calendars  for  the 
flower  garden  and  pleasure  ground,  the  fruit  garden, 
the  conservatory  and  greenhouse,  and  for  a  year’s 
work  under  glass.  The  latter  treats  of  vineries, 
Peach-houses,  Pinery,  and  pits  and  frames. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  great  number 
of  different  subjects,  all  of  which  are  of  a  practical 
character  and  discussed  in  a  plain  matter-of-fact  way 
that  anyone  can  understand.  Cottage,  market,  and 
suburban  gardens  are  all  treated  in  separate  chapters. 
Independently  of  these  general  subjects  are  special 
ones,  to  each  of  which  a  separate  chapter  is  given. 
Roses  are  thus  dealt  with,  as  well  as  annuals  in  pots, 
Hyacinths  for  exhibition,  Auriculas,  Carnations, 
border  Carnations,  the  best  bulbs,  Gladioli,  florists’ 
flowers,  Chrysanthemums,  Orchids,  Lilies,  Begonias, 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  others.  Many  of  these 
subjects  come  under  the  various  calendars  at 
particular  seasons, but, in  theseveral  chapters  devoted 
to  them,  the  cultural  treatment  is  dealt  with  more  or 
less  exclusively.  Florists’  flowers  include  the 
Chinese  Primula,  Pansies  and  Violas,  the  Hollyhock, 
Dahlia,  and  Polyanthus,  though  we  think  that  many 
others  might  well  have  been  included  under  this 
heading.  Chrysanthemums  are  treated  at  some 
length,  both  for  exhibition  and  decorative  purposes. 

Separate  chapters  are  also  devoted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Mushrooms,  Peas,  Tomatos,  Melons,  Grapes, 
Strawberries,  Potatos,  and  other  things  of  interest 
and  necessity  for  almost  every  garden.  Carpet  bed¬ 
ding  is  not  neglected,  though  latterly  it  has  been  very 
much  neglected  for  other  styles  of  garden  decoration. 
A  good  many  illustrations  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
flowers  are  dispersed  through  the  book,  including 
some  good  representations  of  Potatos,  Narcissi, 
Melons,  Peas,  and  other  subjects.  The  book  runs 
to  21 1  pages,  including  a  good  index.  Paper  and 
printing  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  This  is  the 
sixteenth  edition  of  the  book. 

- -f* - 

VIOLET,  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

We  have  for  so  many  years  been  accustomed  to  see 
the  Violet  with  relatively  small  flowers,  that  one 
could  be  condoned  for  setting  down  this  flower  as 
incapable  of  improvement.  This  notion  will  now 
have  to  be  dispelled,  seeing  that  large-flowered 
Violets  are  turning  up  here  and  there  in  various 
parts  of  the  temperate  zone.  We  are  reminded  of 
this  fact  by  a  large  bunch  of  Princess  of  Wales  that 
has  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent.  The  flowers  are  more  of  the  shape 
of  a  Pansy  than  the  old  Violets  with  which  we  ivere 
familiar,  the  colour  more  decidedly  blue,  and  the 
scent  as  sweet.  Though  not  so  large  as  a  modern 
Pansy  of  the  fancy  type,  yet  we  measured  individual 
blooms  ranging  from  1  in.  to  i£  in.  across.  This  we 
should  regard  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something 
better. 

Whether  Violets  will  ever  reach  the  size  of 
Pansies,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  do  not  set  up  a  dog¬ 
matic  negative  to  the  contrary.  Our  advice  to 
plant-lovers  and  plant-breeders  is  to  try  again.  You 
never  know  what  you  can  do  till  you  try.  One  may 
get  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  but  that  stage  of  the 
Violet  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Some  one  may 
tell  us  that  it  never  will  be  reached.  Well  we  can¬ 
not  even  adopt  that  view,  because  we  cannot  tell 
what  will  happen  in  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years. 


Nor  do  we  wish  to  throw  cold  water  on  any  attempt 
at  the  improvement  of  any  plant  wild  or  cultivated. 
Not  only  was  the  Sweet  Violet  cultivated  as  long  ago 
as  1578,  but  several  varieties  of  it  existed,  including 
one  as  double  as  Marie  Louise,  and  also  a  pure  white 
and  a  dark  reddish-purple  variety.  The  figure  of  the 
garden  or  Sweet  Violet  as  given  by  Dodoens,  more 
than  300  years  ago  was  very  small  indeed,  compared 
with  the  commonest  forms  now  to  be  met  with. 
Moreover,  the  flowers  of  Princess  of  Wales  and  other 
Violets  respond  to  the  effects  of  a  mild  and  genial 
atmosphere,  just  as  the  Daisy  does,  so  that  the 
flowers  produced  in  the  open  air  in  February  cannot 
be  expected  to  rival  in  size  those  which  are 
stimulated  by  genial  March  weather. 

«»-  ■■ — 

ORCHIDS  AT  MAI  DA  VALE. 

As  winter  gives  place  to  spring,  flowers  become 
more  plentiful  both  out  of  doors  and  under  glass. 
Orchids  also  feel  the  effects  of  the  lengthening  days 
and  more  genial  atmosphere.  The  other  day  we 
dropped  into  the  nursery  of  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  4, 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W.,  and  found  the  Den- 
drobiums  and  Cypripediums  most  plentiful,  though 
there  was  a  considerable  variety  of  other  subjects. 
Amongst  several  forms  of  Dendrobium  wardianum 
we  noted  the  beautiful  D.  w.  Lady  Elvinia,  with  pure 
white  sepals  and  petals.  Here  also  were  D.  nobile 
nobilius,  D.  findlayanum,  and  the  beautifully-fringed 
D.  devonianum.  Saccolabium  bellinum  seems  to  be 
always  in  flower.  Coelogyne  cristata  lemoniana  and 
the  snowy-white  C.  c.  alba  are  now  at  their  best. 
The  long  spike  of  Laelia  cinnabarina  shows  good 
culture. 

The  Cypripediums  are  plentiful,  but  space  will 
only  allow  mention  of  a  few  of  them,  including  C. 
sibolense,  with  its  upper  sepal  heavily  spotted  black, 
except  towards  the  apex  where  the  spots  are  violet. 
The  dorsal  sepal  of  C.  harrisianum  roseum  is  dark 
in  the  centre,  but  rose  and  white  towards  the  edges. 
Both  the  upper  sepal  and  the  petals  of  C.  swinburnia- 
num  are  densely  spotted  and  beautiful.  Well  known  and 
very  useful  kinds  areC  lathamianum.C.hirsutissimum , 
C.  Jupiter,  C.  bellatulum,  C.  leeanum  superbum,  and 
C.  Calypso,  the  latter  of  which  is  pretty  with  its 
wavy  petals.  Chysis  bractescens,  with  its  fleshy- 
white  flowers  and  yellow  lip,  seems  quite  at  home  by 
the  way  it  is  flowering.  Strange-looking  flowers 
are  those  of  Mormodes  buccinator,  whose  greenish- 
yellow  sepals  and  petals  ultimately  become  almost 
white.  The  trumpet-like  lip  is  creamy-white  and 
fleshy.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  of  great  size  and  bear 
more  than  one  flower  each.  A  massive  piece  of 
Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  occupying  a  basket 
18  in.  square,  bears  about  300  of  its  graceful  spikes 
of  bloom.  The  individual  flowers  are  small,  but 
their  delicious  aroma  fills  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house.  The  plant  is  in  one  piece,  the  finest  we  have 
seen,  and  possibly  the  finest  in  the  country. 

More  than  one  house  is  monopolised  with  newly- 
imported  Orchids  in  fine  condition.  There  are 
several  fine  pieces  of  the  white-flowered  Cattleya 
Wageneri.  A  large  consignment  of  C.  gluckianahas 
unusually  stout  pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  variation 
amongst  them  as  well  as  the  leaves  gives  promise  of 
something  distinct.  It  flowers  in  February.  One 
lot  consists  of  long,  slender  pseudo-bulbs,  and  short, 
stout  ones  in  mixture.  The  only  name  attached  by 
the  collector  is  Lirios  pau,  possibly  a  native  name. 
A  new  Laelia,  with  stout  pseudo-bulbs  2  in.  to  6  in. 
long,  also  gives  promise  of  something  distinct.  It 
flowers  about  Christmas.  A  fine  lot  of  Cattleya 
percivaliana  and  C.  p.  spleDdens  is  also  full  of 
promise.  A  very  large  consignment  of  Cattleya 
Mossiae  is  full  of  promise,  there  being  some  white 
ones  amongst  them  judging  from  the  pale  colour  of 
the  stems  and  foliage.  Some  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  of 
Peristeria  elata  bear  three  old  flower  stems  each. 

Amongst  Odontoglossums  we  noted  the  rare  O. 
schilleriana,  also  O.  ramosissimum  liliiflorum,  O. 
nevadense,  O.  Wallisii,  and  the  beautiful  O. 
stellimicans,  a  supposed  natural  hybrid,  with  clear 
yellow  sepals  and  petals,  washed  with  reddish-mauve 
outside  and  spotted  with  purple-brown  inside. 
Others  include  a  Pilumna,  Houlletia  odoratissima, 
an  Anguloa,  with  pseudo-bulbs  about  £  lb.  in  weight, 
and  Anguloa  Ruckeri  superba,  whose  pseudo-bulbs 
would  weigh  1  lb.  each  and  measure  6  in.  to  9  in.  in 
length.  They  are  starting  into  growth  finely. 
Valuable  white  Cattleyas  are  C.  Wallisii,  C.  Mossiae 
Bergreni,  and  C.  M.  reineckeana,  the  latter  a  fine 
piece  of  150  pseudo-bulbs, 
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ASARUM  MAXIMUM. 

The  genus  Asarum  does  not  find  its  way  into  many 
private  establishments,  and  it  is  only  in  our  botanic 
gardens  that  we  are  now  aod  again  able  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  one  or  more  of  its  representatives. 
Asarums,  it  is  true,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  showy 
plants,  and  this  will  doubtless  account  for  their 
comparative  rarity  in  cultivation.  The  one  under 
notice,  A.  maximum,  is,  however,  distinctly  an 
exception,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimen  that 
has  lately  been  in  flower  in  the  Begonia  house  at 
Kew.  The  plant  in  question  is  only  about  6  in.  in 
height,  and  is  growing  in  a  shallow  pan  which  does 
not  assist  to  any  extent  in  multiplying  its  inches. 
The  leaves  are  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  cordate  in 
shape,  and  bright  green  in  colour.  A  few  mottlings 
of  darker  green  hue  are  apparent  upon  their  upper 
surfaces.  The  flowers  are  produced  close  to  the 
ground,  and  are  almost  hidden  from  view  by  the 
foliage  leaves.  The  corolla  is  bell-shaped,  three- 
cleft,  and  fully  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter.  A 
heavy  band  of  dark  velvety-purple  runs  round  the 
limb.  The  tube  is  marked  by  a  broad  band  of 
white,  commencing  at  the  throat.  Altogether  A. 
maximum  is  both  an  interesting  and  a  pretty  plant, 
and  well  worth  a  place  in  any  collection  of  stove 
subjects. 

HARDY  FLOWERS  IN  SEASON. 

Sisyrhynchium  grandiflorum  and  S.  grandiflorum 
album  are  commonly  known  as  the  Rush  Lily  or 
Satin  Flower,  owing  to  the  rush-like  appearance  of 
the  foliage,  and  the  glossy  or  satiny  appearance  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  purple  in  the  former  and  pure 
white  in  the  latter.  The  plant  is  about  1  ft.  in  height: 
the  habit  is.  neat  and  clumpy.  It  is  not  at  all 
particular  as  to  soil  or  situation,  it  being  a  most 
accommodating  subject ;  but  it  should  not  be  planted 
too  deep.  March,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  its  month 
of  flowering,  but  this  year  it  has  been  with  us  since 
the  middle  of  February,  and  will  be  for  some  time 
yet.  It  is  a  very  continuous  and  most  valued 
harbinger  of  spring. — Coila. 


PLATYCERIUMS  ON  CORK. 

The  Elk's-horn  Ferns  are  usually  favourites  in  most 
establishments,  althongh  it  is  only  on  comparatively 
rare  occasions  that  we  see  them  grown  in  the  manner 
that  is  best  suited  to  display  them  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  True  it  is  they  grow  well  enough  in 
pots  placed  on  ordinary  plant  stages,  but  in  such  a 
position  they  are  robbed  of  half  their  charm.  An 
old  tree  stem,  to  which  a  few  pieces  of  virgin  cork 
have  been  nailed,  makes  a  capital  miniature  Fernery 
that  may  be  used  to  beautify  any  odd  corner  in 
either  a  warm  or  an  intermediate  house.  On  this 
the  plants  will  grow  luxuriantly.  For  compost, 
chopped  sphagnum,  peat,  charcoal,  and  sand  should 
be  used.  Plenty  of  water  during  the  summer 
months  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  success  in  this  system  of 
culture.  Twice  or  thrice  a  day,  therefore,  during 
the  warm  weather,  the  syringe  may  be  drawn  over 
them,  for,  unlike  many  other  Ferns,  Platyceriums  do 
not  in  the  least  mind  syringing  overhead.  In  the 
winter  months,  but  comparatively  little  water  is 
needed,  and  even  this  should  be  applied  by  means 
of  a  watering  pot,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  the 
syringe  during  the  dull  seasons  for  obvious  reasons. 

- ■*- - 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SPRING  SHOW. 

The  first  of  the  Crystal  Palace  shows  for  the  season 
was  held  on  Saturday  last,  March  14th.  Hyacinths, 
Narcissi,  Tulips,  Cyclamen,  Cinerarias,  Primulas, 
Hippeastrums,  etc.,  made  a  brave  show,  although 
the  quantity  of  the  material  forthcoming  was  small 
compared  with  previous  years,  and  when  the 
favourable  character  of  the  past  winter  is  taken  into 
account . 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  Hyacinths,  Mr.  Jas. 
Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies, 
Ilford,  Essex,  as,  in  former  years,  came  off  with 
flying  colours.  He  had  excellent  samples  of  such 
standard  varieties  as  Lord  Derby,  Mont  Blanc, 
Captain  Boy  ton,  Sultan,  Koh-i-Noor,  King  of  the 
Blacks,  La  Grandesse,  Lady  Clinton,  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge,  and  Czar  Peter,  the  bloom  spikes 


being  large  and  vigorous.  Mr.  James  Gibson, 
gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  occupied  the  second  place.  Some  of  his 
best  flowers  were  Moreno,  La  Candolle,  and  Sir 
H.  Barkeley.  The  third  prize  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Messrs.  James  Winter  &  Son,  Bon  Marche  Nursery, 
Gipsy  Road,  West  Norwood.  Mr.  James  Douglas 
also  had  the  best  thirty-six  pots  of  Tulips,  three  in  a 
pot.  Some  superb  blooms  were  these,  Proserpine, 
White  Joost  Van  Vondel,  Mons.  Trevor,  Keizer 
Kroon,  and  Duchess  of  Parma  being  in  especially 
fine  form.  Second  came  Mr.  William  Howe, 
gardener  to  Henry  Tate,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham 
Common,  S.W.,  and  third,  Mr.  James  Gibson.  The 
premier  award  for  twenty- four  pots  of  Polyanthus 
Narcissi  (three  bulbs  to  a  pot),  was  likewise  carried 
off  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  La  Comtesse,  Jaune 
Supreme,  Mont  Cenis,  Grand  Monarque,  Bazleman 
Major,  and  the  new  Illustre  Soleil  were  all  in  first- 
class  condition.  Mr.  Howe  occupied  the  second, 
and  Mr.  James  Gibson  the  third  place,  either  with 
remarkably  fine  plants.  Mr.  Wm.  Howe  took  the 
first  prize  for  the  thirty-six  pots  of  Narcissi  of  the 
Daffodil  section,  Mr.  James  Gibson  following  him 
very  closely. 

A  class  for  thirty-six  Cyclamen  brought  out  some 
of  the  most  noteworthy  exhibits  in  the  show.  The 
St.  George’s  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  came  out  with 
flying  colours  here.  Their  plants  were  large  and 
vigorous,  and  marvellously  floriferous,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  blooms,  moreover,  being  of  great  substance, 
Mr.  G.  Mowbray,  gardener  to  Major  the  Hon.  H. 
C.  Legge,  Fulmer  Gardens,  near  Slough,  was 
awarded  the  second  prize;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Walker, 
Gordon  Nursery,  Staines  Road,  Hounslow,  and  Mr. 
Thos.  Pestridge,  Boston  Park  Road  Nursery, 
Brentford,  W.,  were  adjudged  equal  thirds. 

The  best  twelve  Amaryllis  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Mr.  Wm.  Howe  coming  in 
second.  Mr.  John  R.  Box,  The  Nurseries,  West 
Wickham,  Kent,  showed  the  best  twelve  Cinerarias 
in  a  class  in  which  Mr.  W.  Leakey,  gardener  to  J. 
M.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Kuparra,  College  Road,  Upper 
Norwood,  was  second.  In  a  similar  class,  Mr.  C. 
Lane,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Coles,  Esq.,  Brentwood, 
Upper  Caterham,  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor. 
The  first  award  for  twenty-four  Chinese  Primulas 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  James  Bateman,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  King,  Sydenham  Hill,  who  showed  well- 
flowered  and  stocky  plants.  He  was  followed  at  a 
distance  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Mowbray.  In  a  smaller  class 
for  twelve  Primulas  there  was  keener  competition. 
Mr.  Mark  Webster,  gardener  to  E.  J.  Preston,  Esq., 
Kelsey  Park,  Beckenham,  was  adjudged  first. 
Following  in  order  of  merit  came  Mr.  C.  Lane,  and 
Mr.  W.  Slogrove,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford, 
Gatton,  Reigate. 

Mr.  Theodor  Jannock,  Dersingham,  staged  twelve 
8  in.  pans  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  excellent  style, 
winning,  thereby,  the  first  award  in  a  class  for  the 
same.  The  best  six  pots  of  the  popular  Lily  came 
from  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  C. 
Lane  and  Mr.  W.  Slogrove.  Mr.  James  Wyatt, 
gardener  to  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  Bradenhurst,  Caterham 
Valley,  had  the  best  nine  pots  of  Mignonette.  Mr. 
Robert  Wells,  Longton  Nursery,  Wells  Road, 
Sydenham,  made  a  brave  display  with  a  first-prize 
group  of  twenty-four  greenhouse  trained  Rhododen¬ 
drons.  N  ot  only  were  the  plants  well  grown  and 
profusely  flowered,  but  a  great  deal  of  variety  with 
regard  to  colour  was  manifested.  The  following 
exhibitors  took  first  awards  in  their  respective 
classes: — Messrs.  James  Winter  &  Son,  for  twelve 
Tulips  (three  in  a  pot),  and  for  twelve  pots  of 
Daffodil  Narcissi  ;  C.  L.  Bathurst,  Esq.,  Queen 
Adelaide  Road,  Penge,  for  twelve  Hyacinths ;  and 
Mr.  Thos.  Crosswell,  gardener  to  W.  M.  Bullivant, 
Esq.,  Homewood,  Eden  Park,  Beckenham,  for  a 
similar  number  of  Cyclamen. 

The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Cyclamen  arranged 
for  effect  with  Palms  and  Ferns  occupying  a  space 
of  60  ft.  square  was  carried  off  by  the  St.  George's 
Nursery  Co.  The  plants  composing  this  group 
were,  indeed,  marvels  of  high-class  culture.  Very 
nice  groups  were  also  staged  by  Mr.  Thos.  Pestridge 
and  by  Mr.  Thos.  Walker,  Gordon  Nursery,  Staines 
Road,  Middlesex,  who  took  second  and  third  prizes 
respectively. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E., 
staged  a  superb  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowering  aud  foliage  plants,  winning  the  first  award 
in  its  class.  The  group  in  question  was  arranged  in 


an  oval  space,  and  occupied  100  square  feet  of  area. 
The  variety  of  subjects  it  included  was  remarkable, 
and  not  only  were  the  plants  themselves  eloquent 
evidences  of  good  culture,  but  the  arrangement 
throughout  was  exceedingly  praiseworthy. 

The  miscellanous  exhibits,  although  not  numerous, 
were  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  material 
they  contained. 

From  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate 
Nurseries,  Highgate,  came  a  comprehensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  forced  flowering  shrubs,  including  Azalea 
mollis,  Staphylea  colchica,  Acacias,  Daphnes,  etc., 
and  all  of  the  best.  The  same  firm  also  contributed 
a  superb  collection  of  over  two  hundred  pots  of 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips.  Among  the  former  most  of 
the  leading  varieties  were  noted,  the  flower  spikes 
being  large  and  well  developed,  and  the  individual 
flowers  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  The  Tulips 
also  were  exceedingly  pretty,  and  in  first-class 
condition.  The  Barnet  Nurseries  contributed  this 
part  of  the  exhibit. 

Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son,  Woodside,  Farnham 
Royal,  Slough,  staged  a  number  of  plants  of  their 
wonderfully  dwarf  strain  of  Cinerarias  that  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  this  beautiful  and 
popular  flower. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts, 
were  responsible  for  a  really  magnificent  display  of 
Camellias  in  pots,  and  cut  blooms  of  the  same.  All 
the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  varieties  were  worthily 
represented,  and  the  result  was  a  remarkable  range 
of  colour,  and  a  most  pleasing  variety. 

Mr.  John  R.  Box  sent  a  considerable  number  of 
well-grown  Cinerarias.  Dwarf  in  habit,  the  healthy, 
green  foliage  of  the  plants  was  surmounted  and 
crowned  by  large  trusses  of  well-formed  and 
brilliantly-coloured  flowers. 

Mr.  T.  Jannock,  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  fame, 
weighed  in  strongly  with  exquisite  cones  and  mounds 
of  that  lovely  subject.  Staged  as  they  were  with  a 
groundwork  of  soft  green  moss,  and  a  few  sprays 
of  Asparagus,  they  looked  really  charming.  The 
length  of  the  racemes  and  the  size  and  substance  of 
the  bells  also  merit  a  word  of  praise. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
N.,  came  out  strongly  with  a  superior  collection  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  pots. 
A  small  batch  of  grand  Clivias  was  a'so  staged  by 
the  same  firm. 

EILtEY  DEANE. 

By  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths. 

( All  rights  reserved .) 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Eiley  in  a  Garret. 

“  You  have  made  my  room  look  so  bright  I  scarcely 
know  it,  Susan.” 

It  was  Eiley  who  spoke  to  the  good-natured  Susan, 
who  was  bustling  about,  a-putting  of  the  place  tidy, 
as  she  expressed  it.  The  poor  girl  had  done  her 
very  best  to  make  a  nice  fire  in  the  small  grate,  with 
but  ill  success,  the  result  being  aheap  of  smouldering 
fuel  emitting  volumes  of  smoke,  more  than  the  half 
of  which  would  persist  in  coming  into  the  room 
instead  of  taking  its  departure  up  the  narrow 
chimney,  as  any  right-minded  smoke  would  have 
done. 

Upon  a  small  table,  which  formed  the  centre-piece 
of  the  room,  she  had  put  a  jug  filled  with  fresh 
flowers,  and  had  decorated  the  two-feet-square 
window  with  some  white  muslin.  “  Drat  that  fire  !” 
she  exclaimed,  stopping  in  front  of  it.  "  How  it  do 
smoke ;  my  Jim  must  be  in  a  bad  temper  !” 

"  I  expect  the  grate  has  not  been  used  for  some 
time,”  said  Eiley.  * 

“  Here  it  is  just  upon  twelve  o’clock,”  cried  Susan 
excitedly  ;  “and  this  blessed  smoke  is  as  thick  as 
porridge !”  * 

Voices  being  heard  on  the  stairs  Susan  rushed 
from  the  room.  In  another  moment  she  returned 
and  triumphantly  announced  ”  Lord  Bewdley.” 

Eiley  rose  quickly  from  her  chair,  uttered  a  low 
cry  and  fell  fainting  to  the  ground,  before  Lord 
Bewdley,  who  was  nearly  blinded  by  the  dense  smoke, 
could  get  to  her. 

He  raised  the  light  form  of  the  insensible  girl 
gently  in  his  arms  and  placed  her  in  the  chair,  telling 
Susan  to  open  the  window. 

If  you  please,  my  lord,  it  ain’t  made  to  open,” 
cried  Susan. 

“  Then  break  it !  ”  replied  Lord  Bewdley, 
desperately.  "This  smoke  is  simply  stifling;  she 
will  never  recover  in  such  an  atmosphere.” 

The  window  having  been  smashed  by  Susan,  the 
smoke  reluctantly  took  its  departure,  leaving  the 
poverty  of  the  attic  unveiled  and  discovered.  The 
cold  air  blowing  in  at  the  broken  window  caused 
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Eiley  gradually  to  recover;  the  dark  eyes  opened 
wearily  and  looked  round  in  surprise  at  seeing  so 
many  people  near  her.  Lord  Bewdley  was  kneeling 
at  her  side  gently  chafing  her  hands;  behind  him 
stood  Wilfred  Graham  seriously  pulling  his  long 
dark  moustache ;  on  the  other  side  stood  old  Mrs. 
Goodenough,  Susan’s  aunt.  Susan  herself  stood  in 
front  holding  a  cup  of  warm  soup. 

“You  are  all  very  kind,  I  am  sure,”  said  Eiley 
smiling  feebly.  “  I  am  well  again  now,  thank  you.” 

“Drink  this  here  warm  soup,  Miss  Eiley,”  cried 
Susan.  “It  will  do  you  good,  and  it  ain’t  mine! 
Mr.  Graham  went  and  bought  of  it,” 

The  curate  coloured  ;  but  Eiley  looking  up  at  him 
with  a  smile,  said  quietly,  “  Mr.  Graham  is  always 
thoughtful  and  kind.”  Taking  the  cup  she  drank  a 
very  little  of  the  soup. 

“  Try  to  finish  it,  darling,  to  please  me,”  whispered 
Lord  Bewdley.  A  slight  tinge  of  pink  appeared  in 
Eiley’s  pale  cheeks  ;  she  took  the  cup  again  and  by 
degrees  emptied  it  of  its  contents.  Old  Mrs. 
Goodenough,  who  had  suddenly  become  very  much 
interested  in  her  ‘‘top  lodger,”  began  to  think  it  was 
time  that  she  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  so  dropping 
a  curtesy  she  said  in  a  bland  voice,  “If  you  please, 
gentlemen,  would  you  like  to  take  Miss  Deane  down 
to  my  little  parlour  ?  She's  quite  welcome,  I’m  sure, 
poor  dear ;  and  it’s  dreadful  cold  up  here  with  the 
window  broke.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Goodenough,  ’  answered  the 
curate;  "butlhavea  cab  at  the  door,  and  when 
Miss  Deane  feels  well  enough  to  move,  I  am  going  to 
take  her  away.” 

“  Graham  and  I  have  been  talking  it  over,  ” 
explained  Lord  Bewdley  in  reply  to  Eiley’s  look  of 
inquiry.  "  We  want  you  to  go  and  stay  with  his 
sister  for  a  few  weeks ;  she  has  been  feeling  rather 
dull  lately  and  says  it  will  be  a  charity  on  your  part 
to  pay  her  a  visit.  Or  you  could  go  there  just  for 
a  day  or  two  whilst  I  make  arrangements  for  taking 
you  to  the  Manor.  Would  you  like  to  go  back  there, 
Eiley,  as  Lady  Bewdley  ?  What  do  you  say,  darling, 
could  you  be  happy  as  my  wife  ?” 

Directly  Lord  Bewdley  had  commenced  speaking 
to  Eiley,  the  curate  had  taken  the  landlady  and 
Susan  across  to  the  window  and  started  an  energetic 
conversation  about  the  breakage,  cost  of  repair,  etc.; 
so  that  the  lovers  were  practically  alone. 

“  I  have  loved  you  ever  since  you  were  ill  at  the 
Manor,  Eiley,  and  intended  telling  you  the  last  time 
I  saw  you  ;  do  you  remember  that  evening  in  the 
music  room  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Eiley,  softly,  “  I  remember.” 

“  I  thought  you  liked  me  a  little,  Eiley,”  he 
continued;  “but  when  you  went  away  without  a 
word  and  never  sent  so  much  as  a  line,  I  was  obliged 
reluctantly  to  think  I  must  have  been  mistaken. 
Was  I,  Eiley  ?  Say  I  was  not ;  tell  me  that  you  love 
me,  darling.” 

Eiley  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  her  lips  refusing 
to  form  the  words  required  of  them,  she  raised  her 
drooping  lashes  and  gave  one  timid  glance  at  his 
eager  face;  the  shy  look  told  him  all  he  wanted  to 
know. 

He  pressed  the  white  hand  he  held  to  his  lips 
murmuring,  “  Heaven  bless  you,  my - .” 

“  If  you  please,  miss — oh  lor  ! - ” 

It  was  Susan  who  had  turned  round  at  this  most 
inopportune  moment. 

"  I’m  sure  I  bsgs  your  pardon,  my  lord,  and  Miss 
Eiley,  but  you  see  I  did’nt  know  as — ” 

“All  right,  Susan,”  said  Lord  Bewdley,  coming 
forward.  “  Run  and  put  your  hat  on,  there’s  a  good 
girl  ;  I  want  you  to  go  with  Miss  Deane  as  far  as 
Miss  Graham's.” 

Half  an  hour  later  Eiley  Deane  drove  away  from 
5,  Bristol  Lane,  in  company  with  Wilfred  Graham 
and  Susan.  Lord  Bewdley  returned  to  Grosvenor 
Square,  having  arranged  to  call  upon  her  in  the 
evening  to  see  how  she  was  after  the  journey. 

[To  be  continued.) 

- -f- - 

Questions  add  adsorbs 

*,•  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Peach  leaves  drying  dp  and  dropping. — B.W. : 
The  leaves  you  sent  were  affected  with  a  disease  or 
malady  that  is  termed  the  silver-leaf  disease  by 
gardeners.  No  real  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered 
for  this  evil.  Hitherto  the  chief  plan  pursued  was  to 
cut  oft  the  affected  leaves  and  burn  them.  The  tree 
has  probably  never  been  cured  by  this  process, 
however.  Seeing  that  your  tree  has  been  behaving 
in  this  way  for  the  last  three  years,  and  that  it 
is  old,  we  think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  grub  it  up 
next  autumn,  replace  the  soil  with  fresh  material,  and 
plant  a  young  tree.  We  do  not  think  the  old  ttee 
would  recover  and  it  occupies  valuable  space. 

Acorns,  Sweet  Chestnuts  &c. — Australian  :  To 
keep  these  fruits  for  one  or  two  years  it  is  necessary 
to  place  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  germinating.  Ia  moderate  quantity  this 
is  done  by  keeping  them  in  bags,  also  in  dry  sand. 
In  your  case,  you  can  devise  means  according  to  the 
quantity  you  have  to  store ;  but  in  any  case  they 
must  be  guarded  against  moisture  during  seasons 
"when  the  temperature  is  high.  They  might  be 


stored  in  boxes  to  prevent  mice  and  other  vermin 
from  getting  at  them.  There  should  be  some  holes 
in  the  boxes  to  provide  ventilation,  but  perforated 
zinc  should  be  put  over  the  holes  to  keep  out 
vermin. 

Garden  produce. — Omega :  You  have  sent  a  list 
of  vegetables  for  March,  but  you  have  asked  no 
questions  about  them.  Possibly  you  have  addressed 
the  wrong  letter  to  us. 

.Names  of  Plants. — A.T.:  i,  Nuttallia  cerasi- 
formis;  2,  Lonicera  Cavendishi ;  3,  Acerrubrum. — 
17.^4.:  1,  Cardamine  trifalia  ;  2,  Omphalodes  verna  ; 
3,  Narcissus  obvallaris ;  4,  Scilla  sibirica  ;  5,  Daphne 
Mezereum. — L.G.:  1,  Woodwardia  radicans ;  2, 

Sparmannia  africana;  3,  Begonia  sempeiflorens 
Vernon’s  var. ;  Anemone  Heptatica  rubra. 

Book. — T.  D.  Hatfield  :  We  shall  be  pleased  to  let 
your  friend  have  book  at  price  quoted. 

Various  questions. — Rubens  :  Some  of  the  Sweet 
Williams  might  be  described  as  clover-red.  But 
why  use  such  a  term  ?  Many  of  the  Clovers  are 
anything  but  red.  The  true  species  of  Safflower  have 
yellow  or  orange  flowers.  You  must  remember  that 
the  commercial  article  obtained  from  Safflower  is 
an  extract.  Lychnis  fulgens,  L.  haageana,  and  some 
others  of  that  kind  may  be  described  as  of  stammel 
colour;  it  simply  means  some  red  colour  paler  than 
scarlet.  One  or  more  of  the  species  of  Opuntia  are 
grown  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  nourishment  for 
the  cochineal  insect.  Lathyrus  rotundifolius  flowers 
in  July.  In  pronouncing  Lathyrus,  put  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  ;  the  third  one  is  short.  Poly¬ 
gonum  Bistorta  has  rosy-pmk  flowers,  not  turkey-red. 
Rhodochiton  volubile  is  allied  to  Maurandya  and 
Lophospermum,  but  not  the  same.  Petunias  have 
funnel-shaped  flowers  and  viscid  leaves  and  stems. 
The  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  a  Canna  is  due  to 
modified  stamens,  which  are  flattened  out  and 
coloured  like  petals.  The  true  petals  are  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of  a 
Banana  in  miniature.  Purple  or  purplish  may  some¬ 
times  be  used  to  describe  red  colours  in  this  country, 
but  only  by  those  whose  notions  of  colours  are  rather 
imperfect  or  hazy.  Colours  are  not  well  understood 
by  the  masses  generally. 

Communications  Received. — J.C.Stogdon.— M.M. 
— E.  Scaplehorn. — James  Cameron. — A.D.  Webster. 
— C.  B.  G.— John  Ford.— W.  H.  W.— R.  L.— 
U.,  Ealing. — T.  Y. — J.  Harewood. — McDougal. — 
Subscriber. — Joe. — Oxon. — F.  A.  B. 
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Shrubs,  and  Seeds  of  Plants  for  the  Orangery  and 
Greenhouse. 
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A  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

25/-  BOOK  fox*  3  - 

NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 


Ogilvie's  Encyclopaedia 

OF 

USEFUL  INFORMATION 

and  WORLD’S  ATLAS. 
No  Single  Book  ever  before  contained  such  a  Wealth 
of  Knowledge. 

A  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 
IN  ITSELF. 

A  universal  assistant  and  treasure-house  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  the  house¬ 
hold  to  the  manufactory.  In  short,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  about  everything,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
c  veryone  in  all  walks  of  life  ;  the  contents  being  so 
se  arated,  indexed,  and  arranged’  that  they  can  be 
turned  to  at  once.  It  is 


-pprpr  t3ptqt  J  BOOK  OF 
inn.  ctsi  |  INFORMATION  J 

Size  of  Encyclopaedia  :  9  by  nj  inches. 


EVER 
ISSUED. 
656  Pages. 


The  articles  are  written  by  men  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  subjects  treated,  are  short  and 
concise,  but  contain  full  information  up  to  date.  It 
is  to  be  consulted  on  every  subject  that  arises  in 
everyday  life,  by  old  and  young  alike.  It  contains  a 
complete  Illustrated  Atlas  of  the  World. 

IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  COMPETITION 
it  is  imperative  that  a  Gardener  should  be  a  well- 
informed  individual.  Here  is  an  Encyclopaedia 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

do  you  wish  to  be  successful  ?  Then  remember  that 
to  possess  knowledge  is  the  surest  way  to  achieve 
success. 


It  is  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  Cloth,  with 
beautifully  designed  Gilt  Side-stamp  and  Red 
Edges,  making  at  once  the  most  handsome  and  dur¬ 
able  as  well  as  the  most  useful  book  ever  made 
or  sold  for  25s. 


By  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Publishers  of 
the  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Useful  Information  and  Atlas 
of  the  World,”  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Public 
a  Magnificent  25s.  Volume  for  16  of  the  coupons, 
which  will  appear  weekly,  together  with  6d.  each, 
accepted  in  Weekly  Instalments,  or  the  Coupons 
may  be  held  until  the  whole  period  has  elapsed  and 
brought  or  sent  to  the  Office  with  8s.,  and  6d.  towards 
carriage. 


COUPON. 


OGILVIE'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD'S  ATLAS, 
Price  25s. 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 

Name _ _ — _ — 

A  ddress - 


Postal  Orders  or  Jd.  stamps  may  be  sent. 


A  SPECIMEN  COPY 

can  be  seen,  and  COUPONS  AND  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  MAY  BE  LEFT  at  the  Office  for 

THE  PUBLISHER  OF 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

COPIES  OF  THIS  BOOK  CANNOT  BE 
BOUGHT.  They  can  be  obtained  only  by  using 
these  Coupons.. 
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AMARYLLIS. 


Ilea.  JAS.  VEITCH  S  » 

BEG  TO  INVITE  INSPECTION  OF  THEIR 

MAGNIFICENT  COLLECTION, 

WHICH  IS  NOW  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 


THE  ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  544,  KING’S  RD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

EXHIBITION  ON  OLIVIAS 

(IMANTOPHYLLUMS). 

Our  magnificent  and  unrivalled  colleclion  of  these  superb  flowering  plants  is  now  in  full  bloom. 

An  early  inspection  cordially  invited.  Free  admission.  Catalogue  on  application. 


Railway  Stations— CATFORD  BRIDGE,  SR.  RAILWAY. 
„  „  „  L.C.  Sc  ±).  RAILWAY. 


National  Telephone,  9660- 
Telegrams  :  “  CALADITJM, 
LONDON .” 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

New  Plant  Merchants,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 


ASPARAGU  S.  —  Strong,  healthy  three  year 
Asparagus  roots,  True  Giant,  5s. 
per  100,  packed  and  carriage  paid. 
Every  garden  should  contain  an 
Asparagus  bed.  They  are  easily 
made,  and  now  is  the  season  to 
make  them. —  Bird  &  Vallance, 
Nurserymen,  Downham,  Norfolk. 

DANIELS  BRO? 

Town  Close  Nurseries,  NORYYICH, 

BEG  to  offer  the  following  in  well-rooted 

healthy  stuff,  true  to  name,  and  carriage  free  at  prices 
quoted.  Per  doz. 

Chrysanthemums,  Japanese  and  incurved,  choice 
sorts  from  our  splendid  collection,  per  100, 

21s.,  six  for  2s .  36 

„  Six  grand  new  exhibition  varieties,  3s.  6d. 

Dahlias,  Show,  Fancy,  and  Cactus  flowered  from  our 

superb  collection,  six  for  2s.  6d .  4  6 

„  Select  Exhibition  varieties,  six  for  3s.  6d.  6  o 

Salisbury  white,  the  charming  new  pure 
white  Cactus,  splendid  for  cutting,  each  is., 
three  for  2s.  6d. 

„  Six  grand  new  Cactus  varieties  of  1895. 

A  splendid  set  10s. 

„  Three  superb  decorative  varieties,  including 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  2s.  6d.J 
„  Pompone,  new  and  select  varieties,  six  for 

3s.  6d .  6  0 

Fuchsias,  single  and  double-flowered,  including  all 

the  finest  sorts,  six  for  2s.  6d.  .  4  6 

Six  grand  new  and  select  varieties,  including 
Princess  May,  3s.  6d. 

Pelargoniums,  single-flowered,  Zonal.  A  very  fine 

collection,  all  Autumn  struck,  six  for  3s.  6d.  6  0 

„  Six  grand  new  varieties,  Pearson's,  7s.  6d. 

„  Double-flowered,  Zonal,  very  choice  sorts, 

six  for  3s.  6d .  ...  6  0 

„  Ivy-leaved  double,  charming  varieties  for 

pots,  hanging  baskets,  &c.,  six  for  3s.  6d.  6  0 

„  „  „  Queen  of  Roses.  The  magnifi¬ 

cent  new  magenta-crimson,  each  1  s.  6d., 
three  for  4s. 

Carnations,  Hon.  J.  Lowther,  grand  scarlet,  selr, 
each  is.  6d.,  three  lor  4s. 

„  Mrs.  Thornhill,  beautiful  salmon-pink,  is., 
three  for  2s.  6d. 

,,  Choice  named  sorts,  six  for  3s.  6d .  6  0 

Oxlip,  Prince  of  Orange,  immense  heads  of  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  a  gem,  each  gd.,  three  for  2s. 


With  large,  round  Flowers,  stiff  erect  habit ; 
brilliant  colours,  best  that  money  can  buy. 

SINGLES,  for  pot  culture  and  exhibition,  in  12  distinct 
colours. 

12  very  good,  4s. ;  24  for  7s.  I  12  extra  fine,  12s. ;  24  for  20s. 

12  very  fine,  8s. ;  24  for  14s.  |  12  very  finest,  18s. ;  24  for  30s. 

SINGLES,  for  bedding,  specially  selected.  All  colours 
mixed,  3s.  per  doz.  ;  20s.  per  100.  In  12  separate  colours, 
35.  6d.  per  doz. ;  25s.  per  100.  Extra  fine,  in  12  separate  colours, 
5s.  per  doz.  35s.  per  100. 

DOUBLES,  good  selected,  is.  each :  8s.  per  doz.  Fine 
selected,  is.  6d.  each  ;  12s.  per  doz.  Very  fine  selected,  2s.  6d. 
each  ;  6  for  13s.  ;  12  for  24s.  Seed,  is.,  is.  6d.,  and  2s  6d.  per 
packet.  Quality  of  above  guaranteed  satisfactory,  or  cash 
returned.  All  free  for  cash  with  orders. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


LILIUM  AURATUM. 


Lilium  Auratum,  Splendid  Bulbs,  9  to  11  inches 
circumference,  six  for  4s.,  twenty-five  for 

14s.,  50  for  26s.,  per  100,  50s.  . 

„  „  Grand  Selected  Bulbs,  11  to  13  inches, 

six  for  6s.  6d.,  twenty-five  for  21s.,  or 
„  „  Rubro-Yittatum,  most  beautiiul  variety, 

each  2S.  6d.,  three  for  6s.  6d.  . 

„  Melpomene,  (speciosum)  beautiful  crimson 
spotted,  splendid  for  pots,  each  gd.,  three 
for  2s.,  25  for  1 1  s.  .  ~ . 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 


Per  doz. 


7  6 


24 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  in  the  World- 

GREAT  CLEARANCE  SALE. 

All  have  been  kept  moved  back,  and  will  now  plant  with 
safety.  50  choice  dwarf  Roses  for  21s. ;  24  choice  Standards  or 
Half  Standards  for  21s.  The  following  are  carriage  free:  12 
choice  Climbing,  7s. ;  12  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  dwarts,  7s.; 
6  Gloire  de  Dijons,  4s.  6d.;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4s.  6d. ; 
6  Austrian  Briars,  3s.  ;  6  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  3s.  6d.  ;  6  choice 
Moss  Roses,  4s.;  6  old  Cabbage  Roses,  4s.;  6  old-fashioned 
Roses,  4s. ;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d.  ;  6  pink  Monthly 
Roses,  2S  6d. ;  6  white  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d.  ;  6  quick-prowing 
Climbing  Roses,  2s.  6d. ;  12  Sweet  Briars,  3s.  All  my  selection. 
Cash  with  order.  Thousands  of  testimonials.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  EXETER. 


SEED  CATALOGUE, 

CONTAINING  AN  UNUSUAL  AMOUNT  OF  INFORMA¬ 
TION  AS  UNDER: 

Medicinal  qualities  of  certain  Vege¬ 
tables. 

Very  practical  instructions  for 
forcing,  storing,  and  preparing  for 
the  table  various  Vegetables. 

The  best  sorts  of  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.  These  are  very  clearly  indica¬ 
ted,  and  coarse  Vegetables  deprecated. 

CATALOGUE  containing  88  pages,  with  numer¬ 
ous  Illustrations  and  Order  Sheet,  free  on 
application. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  GO., 

Seed  Merchants  &  Nurserymen, 

W  ORCESTER. 


LINCOLN  SEEDS.  I 

I 

Grown  in  the  driest  climate  in  England.  > 

EXTRA  PEAS  SELECTED. 

Perfect  Germination-  Catalogue  Free.  y 

PENNELL  &  SONS,  LINCOLN  [ 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  486. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  MAR.  28 th,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  March  30th. — Sale  of  dwaif  and  standard  Roses, 
stove,  greenhouse,  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Tuesday,  March  31st.— Sales  of  imported  Orchids  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  April  1st.— Sales  of  Japanese  Lilies,  Carnations’ 
Tuberoses,  Palms,  Rhododendrons,  &c.  by  Messrs- 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 


5j|i he  Hailstorm  Insurance  Corporation. 

^  — The  first  ordinary  annual  general 

meeting  of  the  shareholdersjof  the  Nursery¬ 
men,  Market  Gardeners’ and  General  Hail¬ 
storm  Insurance  Corporation,  Limited,  was 
held  (as  notified  in  our  issue  *of  last  week) 
at  Simpsons’, Limited,  101,  Strand,  London, 
on  the  20th  inst.  The  meeting  was  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the  share¬ 
holders  the  report  of  the  directors  and 
statement  of  accounts  to  February  24th 
last,  and  for  the  election  of  directors  and 
auditors.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch. 

The  proceedings  were  marked  for  the 
cordiality  which  prevailed  and  the  general 
satisfaction  which  the  statement  of  accounts 
gave  the  insurers  and  shareholders.  The 
corporation  was  registered  as  recently  as 
February  23rd,  1895,  with  an  authorised 
capital  of  ^100,000.  '  Of  the  first  issue  of 
5,000  shares  of  £5  each,  3,830  have  been 
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applied  for  and  allotted,  but  only  ten 
shillings  per  share  have  been  called  up. 
The  first  year’s  working  of  the  association 
has  given  ample  proof  of  its  utility  and 
general  popularity.  It  already  includes 
most  of  the  leading  nurserymen  and  market 
growers  as  shareholders  and  insurers. 
Forty-seven  agents  have  been  appointed 
(forty-one  in  the  United  Kingdom,  five  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  one  in  the  Scilly  Isles) 
to  extend  the  influence  and  strengthen  the 
corporation.  It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
all  concerned  to  still  further  extend  the 
sphere  of  action  of  this  useful  body  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  not  yet  having  a  resi¬ 
dent  agent.  Applications  from  gentlemen 
desiring  to  act  as  agents  are  invited.  Those 
already  appointed  were  paid  by  commission 
only.  Two-hundred  and  forty-four  Policies 
had  already  been  issued.  The  Premiums 
and  interest  amounted  to  £701  17s.  gd. 

The  extensive  areas  of  glass  now  existing 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  make  it 
imperative  that  nurserymen  and  market 
gardeners  should  combine  to  safeguard 
their  interests  against  overwhelming  loss 
from  destructive  hailstorms, which  are  liable 
to  occur  almost  at  any  period  of  the  year  in 
our  uncertain  climate,  and  for  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  there  is  no  practical  prevention, 
though  the  combination  of  the  many  is  a 
safe  remedy  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
few  who  may  find  themselves  in  the  track 
of  a  disastrous  storm.  No  better  proof  of 
this  could  be  given  than  that  of  the  severe 
hailstorm  which  occurred  at  Harpenden, 
Herts,  on  August  22nd  last,  when  Mr.  B. 
Phillips,  who  had  taken  out  an  insurance 
policy  only  two  months  previously,  had 
1 1,500  square  feet  out  of  23, 000  square  feet  of 
2  x  -oz.  glass  broken  and  his  crops  cut  to  pieces. 
Another  insurer  had  a  quantity  of  glass 
broken  by  the  same  storm.  Both  places 
were  visited  by  the  manager  and  the  com¬ 
bined  amount  of  damage,  assessed  at 
^"283  17s.  4d.,  was  paid  within  five  days. 
The  prompt  and  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  these  claims  brought  the  corporation  a 
considerable  increment  of  business,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  We  may  here 
note  some  special  advantages  which  this 
corporation  offers — namely,  that  insurers 
can  replace  their  own  glass  immediately, 
and  be  paid  at  the  rate  per  square  foot  at 
which  the  glass  is  insured,  and  that  they 
can  cover  the  value  of  the  contents  of  the 
houses  by  increased  insurance  of  the  glass. 

No  directors’  fees  have  or  will  be  paid 
this  year,  because  it  had  been  resolved  that 
none  should  be  paid  till  a  dividend  of  five 
per  cent,  for  the  shareholders  had  been 
declared.  It  was  suggested  as  advisable  to 
keep  any  balance  that  might  be  in  hand  as 
a  reserve  to  meet  any  claims  that  might 
possibly  arise  on  unexpired  policies  during 
the  present  year.  The  proposition  of  the 
chairman  that  the  report  and  balance  sheet 
be  adopted  was  seconded  and  carried  un¬ 
animously.  The  six  directors  that  retired 
from  the  board  by  rotation,  namely,  Messrs. 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  James  Sweet,  Thomas 
Rochford,  Joseph  Rochford,  Peter  E.  Kay, 
and  George  Monro  were  unanimously  re¬ 
elected.  The  auditors,  Messrs.  Baker  & 
Haward,  and  the  general  manager  and 
secretary,  Mr.  Alex  James  Monro,  were  also 
re-elected.  The  chairman  paid  a  high  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  latter  for  his  services, 
inasmuch  as  six-sevenths  of  the  business  of 
the  corporation  had  come  through  him. 
Votes  of  thanks  to  the  agents  already 
appointed  and  to  the  chairman  brought  the 
proceedings  to  a  close.  The  offices  of  the 
corporation  are  situated  at  1  and  2,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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A  beautiful  paper  is  made  in  Japan  from  the  fibrous 
bark  of  the  Paper  Mulberry. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  flower  show  at 
Cannes  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  congratulated  the 
organisers  on  the  success  and  attractiveness  of  the 
show. 

Vegetable  Vampires  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
epithets  applied  to  parasitic  fungi  which  attack  and 
destroy  various  garden  plants  grown  in  gardens 
either  for  use  or  ornament. 

California  is  now  rejoicing  over  the  disastrous  frost 
which  destroyed  or  crippled  the  Orange  groves  of 
Florida,  because  Oranges  from  California  have  now 
a  much  better  sale  in  England. 

Watford  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  tenth 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Rose  and  Crown  Hotel,  Watford,  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  24th  of  March,  1896,  at  5.30  o’clock. 

The  Scilly  White  Narcissus  is  considered  by  a  good 
authority,  to  be  identical  with  the  Chinese  Sacred 
Lily,  otherwise  known  as  Joss  Flowers,  Water  Fairy 
Flowers,  Good  Luck  Lily,  and  Narcissus  Tazetta 
chinensis.  The  harvest  of  Daffodils  in  the  Scilly 
Islands  has  been  unusually  heavy  this  spring. 

Ongar  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  Essex  society  was  held  in  the  Budworth  Hall 
on  the  10th  inst.  Dr.  Spurgin,  the  hon.  secretary, 
stated  that  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  /io. 
Rev.  S.  Beauchamp  was  elected  president  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  F.  Carter,  who  retires.  The  committee, 
hon.  secretary,  and  treasurer  were  re-elected. 

Cottage  Gardening.— A  six  months’  volume  of  this 
weekly  journal  before  us  contains  a  great  variety  of 
information  on  such  subjects  as  gardening,  window 
and  town  gardens,  allotments,  poultry,  bees,  simple 
cookery,  and  housekeeping.  The  text  is  intercalated 
with  fairly  numerous  woodcut  and  other  illustrations 
and  some  coloured  plates. 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
The  last  meeting  of  this  season  was  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day  of  last  week,  when  a  good  number  of  members 
weie  present  to  hear  Mr.  W.  Disley  read  his  first 
prize  paper  on  “  Strawberries  and  their  culture 
suitable  for  the  district.”  After  the  excellent  paper 
a  discussion  followed.  The  meeting  terminated 
with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks. 

California  Violet. — The  most  diverse  opinions  are 
expressed  concerning  this  Violet,  yet  it  seems  that 
some  succeed  well  in  growing  it  and  are  satisfied. 
Several  others,  such  as  Princess  of  Wales  and  Well- 
siana,  are  by  many  considered  better.  The  flowers 
of  California  attain  a  diameter  of  ijin.  under  gcod 
cultivation,  and  have  long  stalks,  but  they  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  substance  and  in  fragrance  to  some  extent. 

Apple  Yellow  Transparent.— In  a  recent  number  of 
Tijdschrift  voor  Tuinbouw,  PI. 3,  is  a  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  new  Apple,  which  may  be  described  as 
the  counterpart  of  White  Transparent,  otherwise 
spoken  of  as  Transparent  Blanche.  It  is  an  early 
variety,  and  ripens  about  the  end  of  July  and  the 
beginning  of  August.  It  keeps  good  throughout 
October.  The  clear,  sub-transparent  skin  gives  it  a 
clean  and  attractive  appearance.  White  Trans¬ 
parent  has  already  taken  firm  hold  in  this  country. 

Storage  of  Fruit. — An  extract  from  a  report  made 
by  the  CanadianGovernment  upon  the  cold  storage 
of  fruit  appears  in  the  issue  of  the  Kew  Bulletin  for 
February.  The  facts  there  stated  are  of  not  a  little 
interest,  when  we  take  into  consideration  how 
important  it  is  that  some  satisfactory  method  of 
preserving  fruit  should  be  devised.  The  storing 
chamber  was  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  340  F., 
and  early  Pears,  Grapes,  Plums,  Apples  and  Peaches 
were  experimented  with.  The  deductions  drawn 
from  these  experiments  are  ' That  it  is  advisable  to 
gather  the  fruit,  to  be  thus  kept,  when  it  is  fully 
grown,  but  before  it  is  matured;  and  that  such 
subjects  as  early  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Plums  should 
be  wrapped  separately  in  tissue  paper.  The  market 
season  for  stone  fruit  can  be  lengthened  by  such  a 
system  of  storage  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days, 
and  for  Apples  and  Pears  from  thirty  to  sixty 
days  under  ordinary  circumstances,  although,  if 
conditions  are  especially  favourable,  a  still  further 
extension  may  be  effected.  It  was  found  that 
baskets  of  Lindley,  Delaware  and  Niagara  Grapes 
were  in  excellent  condition  at  the  end  of  three 
months’  storage.  Experiments  with  these,  as  well 
as  with  Apples  and  Pears,  are  still  in  progress. 


The  wayside  harrier.— Primroses,  Violets,  and 
Daffodils,  which  should  now  be  plentiful  in  the 
hedge-rows  and  fields  along  the  lanes  east  of  the 
Exe,  in  Devon,  are  relatively  a  scanty  crop,  owing  to 
the  rapacity  of  those  who  collect  and  send  them  off 
in  hampers  to  towns  at  a  distance.  The  lanes  are, 
therefore,  losing  interest  for  those  who  used  to  take 
delight  in  walking  along  them  to  see  and  admire  the 
wild  flowers. 

Special  Railway  Rates. — The  facilities  offered  by 
the  Great  Eastern  Company,  within  a  limited  area  of 
their  district,  for  the  carriage  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  in  small  parcels  as  referred  to  in  our  issue  of 
November  30th,  1895,  p.  204,  have  found  such  satis¬ 
factory  acceptance  among  farmers  and  others  that 
they  will  in  a  few  days  be  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  Great  Eastern  system,  except  at  a  few  points 
where  it  touches  the  systems  of  other  companies. 

National  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Barron.— At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  general  committee,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor  on  Tuesday  last,  the  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch,  presiding,  it  was  announced  that  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  amounted  to  /501  2s.  It  was  then  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  that  the  presentation  should  be  made 
to  Mr.  Barron  at  a  complimentary  luncheon,  to  take 
place  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  on  Tuesday,  April  21st, 
at  2  o’clock,  when  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  will 
take  the  chair. 

Heavenly  Blue  Morning  Glory,  our  brother  of 
Gardening  (American)  tells  us,  is  "  Ipomoea  rubro- 
caerulea.”  The  English  name,  ‘‘Heavenly  Blue,”  was 
given  to  it  by  Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd,  of  Ven¬ 
tura,  California,  one  of  the  most  charming,  en¬ 
lightened,  enthusiastic,  and  successful  of  Ameiica’s 
lady  florists.  The  name  was  a  happy  one,  too, 
aptly  expressing  the  loveliness  of  these  flowers  as 
they  appear  in  summer  morning  in  our  sunny 
Southern  and  Pacific  gardens.” 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Flower  Shows. — It  will  be  seen 
from  our  advertising  columns  that  the  Newcastle 
Spring  Show  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  15th  and  16th,  in  the  Town  Hall  and 
Corn  Exchange.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in 
saying  this  is  one  of  the  finest  spring  shows  in 
England.  Shows  will  also  be  held  under  the  same 
auspices  on  July  8ch,  9th,  and  10th  (summer),  and 
November  18th  and  19th  (Chrysanthemum).  Room 
is  reserved  for  attractive  trade  exhibits. 

Edinburgh  Botanical  Society. — The  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  5, 
St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  R.  Lindsay, 
the  curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  gave  his 
usual  report  on  vegetation  in  the  gardens,  and  stated 
that  February  had  been  exceedingly  mild  and  dry, 
with  little  frost  or  snow,  so  that  vegetation  w'as  in  a 
very  advanced  condition.  More  plants  have  flowered 
in  the  open  air  during  February  than  had  been  the 
case  since  1887.  On  the  rock  garden  forty-one 
species  and  varieties  were  noted  in  bloom,  whereas, 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  not  a  single 
plant  flowered. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — The 
annual  spring  show  promoted  under  the  auspices  of 
this  association,  was  held  at  the  Royal  Public 
Room,  Exeter,  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  was  an  admir¬ 
able  one  in  every  respect.  It  surpassed  all  previous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  members,  for  there  were 
122  entries  compared  with  67  at  the  same  show  last 
year.  Amongst  competitors  Miss  Kingsdon,  Taddi- 
ford,  had  the  best  decorated  table  of  spring 
flowers  as  for  dessert  for  six  persons.  Mr.  F. 
Protheroe,  gardener  to  M.  Farrant,  Esq.,  had  the 
best  six  pots  of  Hyacinths,  and  the  best  three  pots. 
For  the  best  six  grown  in  Jadoo  Fibre  (prizes  given 
by  Col.  Halford  Thompson,  Teignmouth),  the  lead¬ 
ing  award  was  taken  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter.  Mr.  G.  B.  Lansdale  staged  the  best  six 
pots  of  Daffodils,  but  Mr.  F.  Protheroe  again  took 
the  lead  with  Polyanthus  Narcissus.  Miss  Drew 
had  the  best  basket  of  Daffodils  for  effect.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Lansdale  again  took  the  lead  with  twelve 
flowering  plants.  Mr.  G.  Crabbe  was  first  for  six 
pots  of  Primula.  Other  first  prize  winners  were 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Osmond,  St.  Thomas,  J.  Baker,  J. 
Vicary.G.  Abrams,  A.  Williams,  gardener  to  Mrs.  A. 
D.  Sim,  J.  Ham,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Miles,  Exeter, 
and  Miss  Wippell,  Alphington.  The  Silver  Chal¬ 
lenge  Cup  offered  by  Mrs.  Thornton  West,  for  the 
winner  of  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  at  the 
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show,  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Crabbe.  Amongst  the 
miscellaneous  and  non-competitive  exhibits  were 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son’s,  who  had  seventy-two 
varieties  of  Hyacinths,  including  all  the  best 
varieties,  also  Veitch’s  Blue  Primrose,  a  collection 
of  cut  Daffodils,  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  from  Teneriffe, 
and  many  other  interesting  subjects ;  the  president 
of  the  association,  C.  R.  Collins,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Hart¬ 
well  House,  Exeter,  who  sent  a  number  of  beautiful 
plants;  Trehawke  Kekewich,  Esq.,  Peamore,  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Sim,  The  Knowle,  who  both  sent  something  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  who  sent  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  well-grown  Pelargoniums,  including  many 
novelties.  Messrs.  Rush  &  Co.,  Exeter,  were  also 
exhibitors.  The  show  was  highly  patronised  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Technical  Education.— A  series  of  six  weekly 
lectures  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Crook,  gardener  to  W. 
H.  Evans,  Esq.,  Ford  Abbey,  in  the  schoolroom, 
Haselbury,  Somerset.  The  first  of  the  series  was 
commenced  on  the  13th  of  February,  so  that  the 
last  was  delivered  on  the  19th  inst.  Mr.  Crook  is  a 
good  all-round  gardener,  so  that  we  are  not  surprised 
his  lectures  were  well  attended.  We  learn  from  an 
independent  source  that  there  was  an  attendance  of 
forty  to  fifty  each  night,  and  the  students  included 
farmers,  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  the  district. 
This  must  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  lecturer  as 
well  as  the  County  Council,  and  must  lead  to  some 
good  results.  The  lectures  dealt  with  the  culture  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  as  well  as  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  for  the  same. 

Grassendale  Spring  Show— This  pretty  little  ex¬ 
hibition  was  held  on  Saturday  in  the  Parish  Rooms, 
and  whether  judged  from  a  financial  point  of  view 
or  the  quality  of  the  exhibits,  must  be  pronounced  a 
success.  The  statement  of  accounts  is  in  a  most 
healthy  condition — last  year  the  receipts  being 
£100  9s.  6d.,  including  subscriptions,  £&i  14s.  The 
expenditure  included  prize  money,  £49 ;  or  a  total  of 
^95  1 2s.  ud.,  leaving  the  balance  at  £6  8s.  iod.,  an 
increase  of  nearly  £4.  The  show  was  a  distinct 
advance  upon  all  previous  efforts,  the  classes  being 
well  contested,  and  in  some  cases  the  exhibits  were 
of  high  merit.  The  following  are  the  first  prize 
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winners  in  their  respective  classes; — For  twelve 
Hyacinths  distinct :  R.  Singlehurst,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Kelly)  led  with  good  massive  spikes.  For  six 
varieties,  W.  J.  Davey,  Esq.  (gardener,  G.  Lead- 
better)  took  the  lead.  For  six  varieties,  three  in  a 
pot  (prizes  presented  by  Mr.  Geo.  Rose,  Liverpool), 
W.  B.  Bowring,  Esq.  (gardener,  T.  Ankers)  staged  a 
superblot.  R.  Singlehurst,  Esq.,  had  the  best  six 
pots  of  single  Tulips  and  the  best  six  pots  of  double 
varieties.  Mr.  T.  Johnson  was  well  to  the 


front  with  Amaryllis.  A.  L.  Jones,  Esq.  (gardener, 
J.  Bounds)  had  the  best  stove  plant  in  a  well-flowered 
pan  of  Coelogyne  cristata.  E.  Pryor,  Esq  (gardener, 
Mr.  E.  Taylor)  took  the  lead  with  Acacia  armata  as 
a  greenhouse  plant.  For  two  and  one  Orchid  and  a 
Fern,  A.  L.  Jones,  Esq.,  got  the  honours.  A.  Lang- 
ton,  Esq  (gardener,  R.  Fawkes)  took  the  lead  with  a 
finely-flowered  standard  Azalea.  For  three  Azaleas, 
distinct,  in  pots  not  exceeding  3  in  ,  R.  Singlehurst 
was  first,  with  good  varieties  ;  and  E.  Pryor,  Esq., 


awarded  Prizes  for  Hyacinths,  and  Messrs.  Phoenix 
Oliver  Brasier,  and  Haynes  for  Tulips. 

Mr.  William  Falconer,  a  native  of  Invernessshire, 
Scotland,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Pittsburg  Parks,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.  While  in 
this  country  he  occupied  several  important  positions 
in  Scotland  and  England  respectively  before  he  went 
to  America  in  1874.  At  first  he  entered  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  F.  L.  Ames,  Esq.,  and  afterwards  engaged 
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for  a  hardy  Rhododendron.  For  three  forced  hardy 
plants,  W.  B.  Bowring,  Esq.,  led  with  Azalea  amoena, 
Azalea  mollis  and  Deutzia  gracilis.  R.  Singlehurst, 
Esq.,  had  the  best  Palm  in  Kentia  fosteriana,  about 
8  ft.  in  diameter.  The  mcst  tastefully  arranged 
hamper  (prizes  given  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Kerr  &  Sons, 
Aigburth),  was  secured  by  E.  Pryor,  Esq.,  vith  a 
pretty  combination,  including  Dendrobiums,  Odonto- 
glossums,  &c.  The  judging  was  entrusted  to  the 
able  hands  of  Messrs.  J.  Glover,  Gateacre,  and  W. 
Tunnington,  "  Calderstones,"  Allerton.  The 
staging  and  the  general  management  were  most 
creditable  to  Mr.  R.  Fawkes  and  his  committee. 

Laing’s  Chinese  Primulas. — A  box  of  blooms  of 
Chinese  Primulas  was  sent  us  last  week  by  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The  season  has  been 
a  very  long  one,  but  the  plants  being  grown  for  seed, 
they  are  now  past  their  first  and  best  blush  of  beauty. 
Amongst  the  blooms  sent  there  was  a  considerable 
variation  of  colour  from  pure  white  to  deep  carmine- 
crimson,  with  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  pink, 
rose,  rosy-purple,  and  dark  purple.  One  white 
variety  was  notable  for  its  great  size,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionately  large  eye,  almost  perfectly  circular.  It  had 
counterparts  in.  a  pink  one  with  an  angular  eye,  and 
another  with  a  lobed  eye.  The  dark  colours  were 
very  rich,  but  belonged  to  the  smaller  flowers.  Two 
forms  of  blue  accompanied  the  rest,  but  a  large  one 
was  by  far  the  finer  and  more  attractive.  A  deep  sal¬ 
mon,  tinted  purple,  was  also  good.  A  semi-double  pink 
and  a  deep  rose-purple,  usually  termed  doubles,  but 
as  easily  raised  from  seed  as  the  rest  were  also  good 
of  their  kind. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. — An  essay 
upon  the  Tulip  and  the  Hyacinth  was  read  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Bick,  gardener  to  Mr.  Walter  Chamberlain, 
Harbourne  Hall,  Harbourne,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
this  society,  Mr.  Walter  Jones  presiding.  A  very 
interesting  and  animated  discussion  followed,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  W.  Gardiner  offered  details  as 
to  the  Tulip  mania  amongst  the  Dutch  in  the  year 
1634.  As  large  a  sum  as  2,000  florins  had,  he  said, 
been  obtained  for  a  single  bulb,  and  even  in  England 
only  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Groom,  of  Clapham  Rise, 
London,  a  then  celebrated  florist,  sold  some  single 
bulbs  for  such  enormous  prices  as  100,  51,  21,  and 
10  guineas.  Still  farther  back,  in  the  year  1609,  a 
single  specimen  of  a  choice  variety  fetched  £200, 
whilst  in  1818,  another  one  sold  for  £500.  This 
is  quite  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  large  sums 
that  have  been  realised  for  Orchids  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  In  the  usual  competition  for  plants, 
Messrs.  Haynes,  Walter  Jones,  and  Phoenix  were 


in  a  nursery  business  in  Texas.  He  was  induced 
to  accept  the  superintendence  of  Harvard  University 
Botanic  Garden.  From  there  he  went  to  Dosoris, 
Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  New  York,  to  take 
charge  of  the  estate  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  Esq., 
with  whom  he  still  remained  when  he  made  his 
present  engagement.  He  is  also  editor  of  our  con¬ 
temporary,  Gardening.  Pittsburg  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  this  appointment. 

Wood-pulp  paper. — The  enormous  amount  of  wood 
now  used  for  making  paper  every  year  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Petit  Journal ,  which 
has  a  circulation  of  over  a  million  copies  a  day,  and 
is  printed  on  wood-pulp  paper,  consumes  in  a  twelve- 
month  120,000  fir  trees  of  an  ave  rage  height  of  66  ft. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  annual  thinning  of  25,000 
acres  of  forest.  This  prodigious  amount  of  wood  is 
required  to  form  the  raw  material  for  a  single 
paper ! 

Sources  of  some  of  our  fruits. — The  sixteenth 
century  (between  1500  and  1578)  saw  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  many  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  into 
Italy  from  various  countries.  Spain  contributed 
Lemons  and  Pomegranates,  Portugal  Limes  and 
Grapes,  Flanders  Strawberries  and  Gooseberries, 
Persia  Peaches,  Brazil  Pineapples,  Epirus  Apricots, 
Syria  Apples,  and  Corinth  Currants.  In  1547  the 
Portuguese  first  brought  the  sweet  or  China  Orange 
from  China  into  Europe.  In  Lisbon,  in  the  gardens 
of  one  of  the  nobility,  the  identical  tree  from  which 
the  European  Orange  trees  of  this  variety  were 
produced  is  said  to  be  still  preserved. 

Shirley  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
— The  second  annual  general  meeting  took  place  at 
the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Soutliampton,  on  the  16th 
inst.,  there  being  a  good  attendance  of  the  members, 
the  president,  Mr.  W.  F.  G.  Sprangar  C.C., 
presiding.  The  report  showed  steady  progress,  140 
members  against  in  last  year.  There  had  been 
fifteen  meetings,  and  the  average  attendance  was 
fifty-two.  The  balance  sheet  showed  a  sum  of  £1  16s. 
to  the  credit  of  the  association,  a  few  subscriptions 
being  still  to  come  in.  The  retiring  officers  and 
committee  were  all  re-elected,  and  a  very  sincere 
and  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  horticultural  and 
local  press  was  proposed  by  the  president  and  carried 
by  acclamation  ;  as  also  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
president  for  his  kindness  in  conducting  the  business 
of  the  meeting.  There  was  an  entertainment  after 
the  business,  which  was  attended  by  the  public  in 
good  numbers,  the  songs,  recitations,  and  instru¬ 
mental  music  being  contributed  by  the  members  and 
their  friends,  and  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  thus 
spent. 
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AMARYLLIS  AT  CHELSEA. 

The  annual  display  of  Amaryllis,  recognised  by  the 
botanist  as  more  properly  belonging  to  the  genus  Hip- 
peastrum,  is  now  at  its  best  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  During  the 
time  the  bulbs  remain  in  bloom  (a  time  which  may 
be  estimated  at  six  weeks),  many  a  pilgrimage  will 
be  made  to  the  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries  by  cultiva¬ 
tors  and  admirers  of  this  gorgeous  class  of  plants. 
They  were  re-potted  and  started  in  the  last  week  of 
January,  and  received  no  water  till  the  first  week  in 
March,  and  very  little,  indeed,  till  the  second  week. 
The  mild,  open  winter  not  having  necessitated  the 
use  of  mucii  fire  heat,  the  Amaryllis  came  on  slowly, 
with  the  result  that  the  foliage  has  advanced  almost 
at  an  equal  rate  as  the  flower  scapes,  which  vary 
from  12  in.  to  2\  ft.  in  height,  the  latter  being  the 
the  tallest  and  few  in  number.  The  plants  are, 
therefore,  very  dwarf  and  convenient  to  the  eye  of 
the  visitor. 

We  noted  only  a  few  of  the  very  best  as  we  saw 
them  last  week.  The  meritorious  character  of  the 
Chelsea  strain  is  now  so  well  known  as  to  need  little 
confirmation  from  us  ;  but  they  must  be  seen  to  be 
fully  realised.  Eurasian  is  a  bell-shaped  flower  of  a 
deep  crimson  intensifying  to  a  glossy  maraon-crim- 
son  in  the  throat.  Eclipse  is  white,  marbled  with 
red,  and  heavily  so  towards  the  tips  of  the  segments. 
A  large  number  of  scapes  bear  four  flowers  each, 
and  Ovis  is  one  of  these  ;  it  is  a  funnel-shaped,  deep 
reddish-crimson  flower.  Marcus  is  another,  and  is 
very  dwarf  with  deep  crimson  flowers  intensified  in 
the  throat.  Haitus  is  notable  for  the  immense  size 
of  its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  Very  handsome  is 
Euryalus  with  intense,  glossy  maroon-crimson 
flowers  of  excellent  shape.  A  clear  and  pleasing 
colour  is  presented  by  Dumas,  which  is  scarlet  with 
a  white  throat  and  long  white  rays  forming  the 
familiar  “  knights  star  "  applied  to  the  whole  genus. 
Very  distinct  is  Tallyrand  with  its  purplish-crimson 
flowers  and  white  star.  Large  and  bold  flowers  are 
produced  by  Falloden,  of  a  glowing  crimson  with 
maroon  throat.  Even  brighter  are  those  of  Marlay, 
which  may  be  described  as  glowing  fiery-crimson 
with  six  white  rays. 

The  self-coloured  flowers  are  largely  represented 
and  very  popular,  but  there  are  many  beautiful 
varieties  of  light  and  mixed  shades  as  well  as  striped. 
Very  delicate  and  pretty  is  Ottley,  a  white  flower 
broadly  edged  and  lined  with  soft  salmon.  It  carries 
four  flowers,  as  does  Zeno,  which  is  crimson-scarlet, 
and  striped  with  white  on  each  side  of  the  long, 
greenish,  white  rays.  Emin  is  of  a  beautiful  warm 
salmon  with  four  white  bands  running  to  the  tips  of 
the  segments.  It  is  really  a  first-class  variety  of 
its  type,  and  in  our  opinion  the  best  of  the  salmon 
varieties  we  noted.  Here  also  Berenis  must  be 
placed,  for  it  has  soft  salmon-rose  flowers  with  white 
rays.  Heraldine  is  rosy-salmon,  but  a  shade  or  two 
darker  than  Berenis  with  dark  lines  on  either  side  of 
the  white  rays.  Solus  is  very  dwarf  with  bright, 
glossy,  rosy-red  flowers  and  a  darker  throat.  Can- 
thara  carries  eight  flowers  on  two  scapes ;  they  are 
soft  scarlet  with  a  light  centre,  lined  with  scarlet. 
The  segments  of  Fedora  are  of  great  width  and  sub¬ 
stance,  white,  and  very  lightly  lined  with  red  on  the 
three  or  four  upper  segments.  It  comes  very  close 
upon  being  a  self-coloured,  white  variety.  Another 
striking  and  attractive  light  variety  is  Bandon,  with 
widely  expanded  white  flowers  having  a  deep  red 
feather  on  each  side  of  the  midrib.  Rosalind  is 
marbled  and  tipped  with  bright  scarlet  on  a  white 
ground,  and  the  shape  is  excellent.  The  light 
coloured  and  white  varieties  continue  to  improve  in 
size  and  substance,  and  in  many  cases  the  white 
ground  is  very  pure.  The  dark  colours  are  the  most 
favoured,  however,  and  the  most  numerous. 

The  flower  scapes  of  Olympo  are  only  one  foot 
high,  and  bear  widely-expanded,  reddish-scarlet 
flowers,  shaded  with  rose.  The  blooms  of  Myra  are 
funnel-shaped,  but  widely  expanded  at  the  mouth, 
and  well  formed  with  broad,  overlapping  segments  of 
of  a  deep  scarlet.  Those  of  Geta  are  rosy-crimson, 
and  in  that  respect  distinct.  One  bulb  bears  two 
scapes  having  eight  flowers  in  the  aggregate.  As  far 
as  the  arrangement  of  colour  is  concerned  Owick  is 
a  distinct  departure  from  the  type.  The  huge, 
expanded  flowers  are  of  a  glowing  crimson  intensified 
to  maroon  around  the  ends  of  the  starry  rays,  while 
the  centre  is  of  a  soft  green  and  very  attractive. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  dark  kinds,  and  one 
of  the  choicest,  is  Eldorado.  The  flowers  are  of  an 


intense  maroon-crimson,  and  uniformly  darker  than 
any  of  those  we  noted.  Where  the  standard  is  so 
high  it  would  be  a  lengthy  task  to  single  out  all  the 
meritorious  kinds,  for  the  varieties  at  Chelsea  are 
well  worthy  of  cultivation  for  decorative  and  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes. 

• — - — - 

(Startings  fttorn  Hie  tDurlti 

of  Science 

The  common  Club  Moss.— On  Saturday  the  14th 
inst.,  when  walking  through  Epping  Forest,  I  came 
across,  for  the  first  time,  our  largest  Club-moss 
(Lycopodium  clavatum).  Its  stem  trailing  on  the 
ground  was  about  2  ft.  long  without  any  sign  of 
fruit,  and  I  understand  it  has  not  been  known  to 
fruit  in  the  forest.  Its  spikes  or  cones  are  collected 
principally  in  Germany,  Russia  and  Switzerland  in 
summer,  the  spores,  like  very  fine  dust,  being  shaken 
from  them  and  passed  through  a  sieve.  This  dust 
known  as  lycopodium  and  "  vegetable  sulphur,”  is 
used  in  medicine  for  applying  to  excoriated  surfaces, 
and  pills  are  rolled  in  it  to  prevent  adhesion  and  to 
conceal  any  unpleasant  taste.  It  is  also  used  for 
making  fireworks  and  producing  artificial  lightning 
on  the  stage,  burning  brightly  and  explosively  as  it 
does  with  a  yellowish-white  light. — J.  C.  Stogdon , 
March  17  th,  1896. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Chrysanthemum  in  France. 

Le  Chrysantheme  a  la  Grande  Fleur,  par  Anatole 
Cordonnier  (A.  Cordonnier,  Grapperies  du 
Nord,  Bailleal,  Nord,  France). 

New  books  on  the  Chrysanthemum  seem  to  be  mere 
plentiful  this  year  than  ever,  and  out  of  five  new  ones 
that  we  have  received  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
four,  including  the  one  under  notice,  have  been 
written  by  members  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  Mr.  Cordonnier's  new  work  is  a  decided 
acquisition  to  Chrysanthemum  literature,  for  it  is 
well  printed  in  a  small,  clear  type,  is  fairly  well 
illustrated,  and  contains  plenty  for  the  money.  In 
the  narrow  scope  of  a  short  notice  like  the  present, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  deal  fully  with  a  work  cover¬ 
ing  so  much  ground  as  Mr.  Cordonnier  has  undertaken. 
Briefly  stated,  the  largest  portion  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  many  mysteries  of  cultivation  in 
which  the  author  has  for  some  years  been  an  adept. 
Indeed,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  was  he  who,  by  his 
brilliant  Fete  des  Fleurs  at  Roubrix  in  1887,  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  French  public  to  the  potentiality  of 
the  Autumn  Queen  as  a  show  flower ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  department  of  the  Nord,  where  he 
resides,  has  for  a  long  time  held  a  foremost  reputa¬ 
tion  for  the  production  of  large  show  blooms,  large 
numbers  of  which  annually  find  their 'way  to  the 
Paris  markets. 

Of  the  subjects  relating  to  culture,  Mr.  Cordonnier 
there  speaks  with  authority.  He  describes  propaga¬ 
tion  by  cuttings  and  by  seeds,  also  the  composts  and 
manures  to  be  employed,  re-pottings  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  plants  in  their  young  stages.  Summer 
treatment  and  autumn  treatment  each  have  a  separate 
chapter,  and  on  the  difficult  question  of  bud  selection 
Mr.  Cordonnier  has  much  to  say  and  has  not 
hesitated  to  give  numerous  illustrations  explanatory 
of  the  process  of  taking  the  bud,  which  by  some 
strange  confusion  of  words  does  not  mean  taking  it 
at  all  but  leaving  it. 

Diseases  and  insect  pests,  of  course,  are  discussed 
as  is  the  case  with  most  authors.  Grafting,  open-air 
culture,  and  pot  culture  for  dwarf,  specimen  and 
bush  plants  are  touched  upon.  Then  we  find  in 
part  ii.,  an  excellent  catalogue  of  selected  varieties, 
an  important  feature  of  which  is  a  note  as  to  the 
proper  bud  to  be  taken  in  each  case 

When  the  reader  gets  as  far  as  the  third  part  he 
will  find  his  interest  quicken  by  noticing  that  the 
opening  chapter  deals  with  the  flower  in  England 
principally  from  notes  supplied  by  Mr.  Harman 
Payne,  to  whom  frequent  reference  is  made  through¬ 
out  the  work.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  in  France,  and  a  series  of  others  on  such 
matters  as  Societies,  Floral  Committees,  English  and 
Foreign  Shows,  New  Varieties,  Popular  Varieties  in 
England,  the  whole  being  brought  to  a  conclusion  by, 
a  reprint  of  the  rules  of  the  Northern  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  of  France,  recently  established,  and 
of  which  Mr.  Cordonnier  is  the  secretary. 


The  price  of  the  book  is  two  francs,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  at  once  the  cheapest 
and  best  book  on  the  famous  Oriental  flower  that  has 
ever  been  published  in  France,  or,  indeed,  on  the 
Continent  anywhere.  Mr.  Cordonnier  has  dedicated 
the  result  of  his  labours  to  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne, 
whose  literary  work  in  England  on  the  subject  of 
French  Chrysanthemums  and  French  raisers  is 
several  times  acknowledged. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  plants  received  Floricultural 
Certificates  of  Merit  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s 
Spring  Show  on  March  i8th. 

Cyclamen,  The  Sultan. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  large,  with  petals  of  great  substance  and 
deep  purplish-crimson  in  hue.  It  also  appears  to  be 
of  vigorous  habit.  Mr.  Odell,  Hillingdon. 

Camellia,  Baras  de  Mogofores. — For  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  new  Camellia,  see  list  of  plants  certifi¬ 
cated  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Spring  Show,  March  14th. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

Streptocarpus  giganteus. — See  list  of  certifi¬ 
cated  plants  at  Crystal  Palace.  Messrs.  John  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Amaryllis  Ercles. — Here  we  have  a  large  well- 
formed  flower  with  segments  well  folded  back.  In 
colour  it  is  a  dull  reddish  scarlet,  with  only  a 
suspicion  of  green  in  the  centre.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea. 

Amaryllis  Myra  is  a  rich  glowing  scarlet  flower 
ot  medium  size  and  with  broad  segments  of  great 
substance  closely  compacted  together.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Rhododendron  Yellow  Perfection. — The  ranks 
of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  have  here  received  a 
notable  addition.  The  flowers  are  extra  large,  and 
of  a  rich  butter-yellow  hue,  very  bright  and  charming. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Rhododendron  Purity. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  Yellow 
Perfection,  but  they  are  still  above  medium  size.  In 
colour  they  are  white,  slightly  flushed  or  suffused 
on  occasion  with  delicate  flesh-pink.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

Botanical  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  the 
following  : — 

Fritillaria  nobilis. — This  is  one  of  thedwarfest 
of  the  Fritillaries  being  little  more  than  2  in.  or  3  in. 
in  height.  The  flowers  are  large  deep  brownish- 
crimson  in  hue,  shaded  at  the  base  of  the  perianth 
segments  outside  with  durk  purple.  The  inside  of 
the  flower  is  heavily  mottled  and  checquered  with 
deep  maroon.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons. 

Pteris  tremula  elegans. — From  the  specimen 
exhibited  this  variety  would  seem  to  be  of  rather 
dwarfer  and  more  compact  habit  than  its  type,  the 
well-known  P.  tremula.  The  pinnules  are  long, 
narrowly  linear,  and  bifurcated  at  the  extreme  tips. 
As  the  fronds  arch  slightly  a  most  graceful 
appearance  is  thus  presented.  Messrs.  John  Laing 
&  Sons. 

Davallia  tenuifola  Burkei. — The  fronds  here 
are  from  1  ft.  to  i£  ft.  in  length,  quadripinnatifid  and 
with  the  ultimate  segments  linear  lanceolate  in 
shape.  The  stipes  and  rachis  are  slightly  tinted 
rosy-brown.  As  the  fronds  possess  a  graceful 
pendant  habit,  this  should  make  an  excellent  basket 
Fern.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Polypodium  schneideri. — The  fronds  here  are 
about  18  in.  in  length,  and  bi-pinnate,  the  ultimate 
segments  being  pinnatifid  and  the  margins  waved. 
A  very  desirable  variety  this.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons. 

Laeliocattleya  Xantho. — The  sepals  and 
petals  are  linear  in  shape  and  pale  orange-yellow  in 
colour.  The  lip  exhibits  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow 
and  bears  two  maroon  blotches  at  the  tip.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Anguloa  uniflora  Turneri.  —The  flower  is  sub- 
globose  in  shape,  the  sepals  and  petals  light  flesh 
colour,  suffused  with  pale  rose.  The  lip  is  mottled, 
and  barred  with  purplish-brown.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons. 

Cypripedium  Schroderae  candidulum. — The 
sepals  and  petals  here  are  pale  yellowish-white  in 
colour,  the  petals  long,  drooping,  narrowly  linear, 
slightly  twisted,  and  very  hairy  at  the  base.  The  lip 
is  profusely  spotted  with  chestnut  brown.  Messrs 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
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THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 


East  India  House. — The  weather  is  so  mild  that 
plenty  of  air  has  been,  and  still  may  be,  admitted 
through  the  bottom  ventilators  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  closing  them  when  damping  down 
about  two  o’clock.  The  blinds  should  then  be  drawn 
up,  being  careful,  however,  that  the  Phalaenopses  do 
not  get  too  much  direct  sunshine.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  providing  some  light  shading,  such  as 
tiffany,  which  may  be  temporarily  fixed  up  inside. 

Cattleya  Trianaei. — As  the  plants  go  out  of 
flower  they  should  be  re-potted,  using  good  tough 
fibrous  peat.  If  the  peat  is  good  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  using  moss  as  well, but  sometimes  you  may 
happen  to  light  on  a  bad  sack  or  two,  in  which  case, 
perhaps,  a  little  moss  with  it  may  be  beneficial.  We 
generally  select  the  best  turves  for  the  Cattleyas, 
putting  the  inferior  aside  for  use  when  potting 
Odontoglossoms,  which  are  not  quite  so  particular. 
The  drainage  of  the  pots  must,  of  course,  be  ample, 
as  when  the  plants  are  growing  freely  they  take  a 
good  quantity  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  unless  it 
freely  passes  away  the  plants  will  not  do  well.  With 
this  end  in  view  when  pottiDg,  it  is  well  to  work  in 
pieces  of  crocks  amongst  the  compost  to  keep  it 
porous. 

Cattleya  aurea  and  C.  gigas,  which  are 
breaking  away  strongly,  should  be  so  placed  that  they 
get  as  much  light  as  possible.  Very  little  water 
will  be  needed  until  the  growths  have  made  good 
headway,  other  than  just  enough  to  keep  them  from 
shrivelling,  as  they  are  liable  to  get  the  black  spot  if 
over-watered  thus  early  in  the  year. 

Cymbidium  giganteum  and  C.  lowianum, 
being  free-rootiDg  plants,  will,  if  doing  well,  require 
more  pot  room  as  they  go  out  of  flower.  The 
compost  we  use  consists  of  peat,  loam,  chopped 
sphagnum  moss  and  silver  sand.  Some  growers  use 
manure  with  the  compost,  but  I  prefer  to  give 
stimulants  in  a  liquid  state  when  the  pots  have 
become  filled  with  roots.  The  plants  are  lovers  of 
moisture  when  growing,  but  after  the  growths  are 
made  up  a  judicious  rest  causes  them  to  throw  up 
strong  spikes,  which  come  in  at  a  good  time,  ard  as 
they  last  a  long  time  in  a  cut  state,  are  much 
appreciated  for  decorating. 

Cool  House. — The  syringe  may  be  freely  used  in 
this  division.  About  mid-day  our  Odontoglossums 
that  are  not  in  bloom  get  a  good  spraying  overhead. 
They  are  nearly  dry  again  by  the  time  the  house  is 
shut  up.  All  that  is  then  required  is  to  syringe 
between  the  pots. 

Temperatures. — East  India  house,  65°  as  a 
minimum,  with  a  rise  of  io°  to  150  with  sun  heat ; 
Cattleya  house,  6o°at  night  with  a  rise  of  io°  to  150 
with  sun  ;  cool  house,  50°  at  night  with  a  rise  of  io° 
by  day.— C. 

- - 

THE  PUNT  HOUSES. 


The  Stove. 

With  the  advent  of  more  spring-like  weather  things 
here  should  be  moving  apace.  After  its  long  winter 
rest,  the  syringe  may  once  again  be  brought  into  play, 
morning  and  afternoon,  Water  used  for  syringing 
purposes  must  in  all  cases  be  perfectly  clean, 
otherwise  the  pores  of  the  leaves  will  become 
partially  blocked  up  by  the  continual  deposits  of 
foreign  substances  ;  and  the  use  of  the  syringe, 
instead  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  will  positively 
work  harm.  The  night  temperature  should  not  now 
be  suffered  to  fall  below  65°  Fahr.  This  may  be  kept 
up  without  the  employment  of  very  much  fire-heat. 
The  sun’s  rays  are  getting  bright  now,  but  if  the 
house  is  fairly  large  and  airy  but  little  fear  of  scorch¬ 
ing  need  be  entertained  until  near  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  great  thing  on  very  bright  days  is  to  keep 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  the  plant  stages  should  be  damped  about 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  addition  to  the  regular 
syriDg'ngs. 

Dicksonias. — The  stems  of  these  will  need  to  be 
damped  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  when  in  anything 
like  robust  health  a  large  quantity  of  stem  roots  are 
admitted,  and  these  must  be  kept  supplied  with 
moisture.  As  the  young  fronds  push  up  they  must 


be  watched  very  carefully  to  keep  them  from  touch¬ 
ing  the  glass,  where  they  would  soon  become 
disfigured  and  spoiled.  The  best  plan  is  to  affix  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  rachis  of  the  frond  one  or  two 
light  weights,  the  gentle  pressure  downwards  given 
by  these  being  quite  sufficient.  Older  fronds  may 
need  support  of  some  kind  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  off  other  plants  beneath  them. 

Caladiums. — The  early  plants  will  require  to  be 
carefully  staked  out,  otherwise  the  petioles  of  the 
leaves  will  be  in  danger  of  being  bent  or  broken, 
especially  where  the  plants  find  a  place  in  a  mixed 
collection  of  stove  subjects,  amongst  which  the 
syringe  is  plied  indiscriminately.  In  all  cases  they 
should  be  given  a  position  in  such  a  stove  where  they 
get  all  the  light  possible  ;  for  although  they  need  to 
be  shaded  from  the  brightest  rays  of  the  sun  yet  they 
require  plenty  of  light  to  properly  develop  the  rich 
and  varied  colourings  of  their  leaves. 

Later  batches  will  need  to  be  potted  up.  If  the 
tubers  have  been  started  in  small  pots,  shifting  will 
be  easily  enough  performed,  but  where  they  have 
been  started  by  placing  a  number  together  in  boxes, 
more  care  will  be  needed  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  roots.  Use  a  compost  of  good  turfy  loam,  leaf 
mould  and  fibrous  peat  in  equal  parts,  adding  thereto 
plenty  of  sharp  sand  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal. 
Plenty  of  drainage  is  an  absolutely  necessity,  for 


Potato  showing  tuberation  at  the 

Caladiums  want  such  large  quantities  of  water 
during  the  growing  season  that  inefficient  drainage 
soon  works  incalculable  harm. 

Dracaenas  that  have  been  ringed  some  weeks  ago 
in  the  manner  suggested  should  now  have  made 
sufficient  roots  to  warrant  potting  up.  Carefully  cut 
them  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  insert  in  rather 
small  pots.  If  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  and  kept 
close  for  two  or  three  weeks,  these  will  make  grand 
plants  for  table  decoration,  as  the  tops  will  be  of 
large  size  in  proportion  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
growing. 

Elaeodendron,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
Aralia  Chabrierii,  when  in  a  young  state,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  decorative  plants  we  have.  It  may 
be  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  and  placed  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  In  taking  off 
the  cuttings,  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave  a  heel 
attached  to  them,  as  they  strike  much  better  without 
one.  Cuttings  struck  now  will  make  nice  young 
plants  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  when  they  will 
come  in  very  handy  for  table  decoration. 

Stephanotis  floribunda. — Plants  which  are 
trained  to  wires  or  trellises  attached  to  the  roof  will 
require  to  be  gone  over  at  intervals,  and  the  growths 
tied  neatly  in,  for  if  neglected  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  deal  with  them,  as  the  growing 


shoots  soon  intertwine  with  each  other  and  form  a 
more  or  less  tangled  mass  that  is  well-nigh  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  anything  with,  without  injuring  a  great 
number. 

Gardenias.— Rooted  cuttings  of  these  will  now 
stand  in  need  of  potting.  Use  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  good  loam  and  peat,  with  the  addition  of 
plenty  of  sand,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal.  Firm 
potting  is  advisable,  as  the  smaller  the  pots  in  which 
the  plants  can  be  kept  the  handier  they  will  be. 
After  potting  off  it  will  be  advisable  to  return  the 
plants  to  the  frame  and  keep  them  close  for  a  few 
days  so  as  to  give  them  a  start.  Afterwards  they  may 
be  removed  to  a  corner  in  the  large  stove. 
Gardenias  fairly  revel  in  an  abundance  of  heat  and 
plenty  of  moisture  both  at  the  root  and  in  the 
atmosphere  during  the  summer  months.  The  syringe, 
therefore,  should  be  kept  at  work  among  them  with 
no  illiberal  hand,  in  which  case  neither  green  fly  nor 
red  spider  need  be  feared. 

Old  plants  do  not  find  a  great  deal  of  favour 
with  many  good  growers,  as  they  do  not  grow  so 
vigorously  as  the  younger  ones,  are  usually  very  dirty, 
and  do  not  produce  any  more  flowers  in  proportion 
to  their  size  than  the  younger  ones.  In  many  stoves, 
however,  there  are  to  be  seen  a  few  plants  growing 
in  specially-prepared  borders.  Every  attention  must 
be  paid  these  to  keep  them  clean,  for  if  a  careful 


axils  of  the  leaves  (See  p.  481). 

watch  is  not  kept  they  will  afford  refuge  for  all  kinds 
of  insect  pests,  which  will  spread  from  them  to  other 
plants  in  the  vicinity. 

Bougainvillea  glabra. — As  soon  as  the  growths 
have  attained  a  length  of  from  7  in.  to  9  in.,  they 
must  be  tied  down  to  the  wires.  In  this  matter  they 
require  treating  very  similarly  to  the  shoots  of  a  vine 
— viz  ,  bringing  down  by  degrees.  The  weaker 
shoots  must  be  removed,  for  it  is  not  wise  to  allow 
too  many  growths  to  remain,  and  the  spurs  on  healthy 
plants  usually  produce  far  more  breaks  than  are 
really  required.  While  the  plants  have  been  kept 
rather  dry  at  the  root  during  the  winter  months, 
they  must  receive  abundance  of  water  now.  If  not 
already  done,  a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  may  be  given 
the  border,  or  if  so  desired,  a  sprinkling  of  Clay’s 
Fertiliser  or  Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure 
may  be  given,  forking  this  slightly  in  and  following 
up  with  a  good  watering. — A.  S.  G. 


New  Homes  In  the  “  Sunshine  State”  of  America.— 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years'  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities  ;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34. 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S,W, 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Gravel  Paths. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  garden  can  pretend  to 
any  degree  of  completeness  or  claim  to  possess  even 
a  moderate  share  of  perfection  unless  it  is  furnished 
with  properly-made  and  well-kept  walks.  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  satisfaction  and  gratification  with  which  every 
gardener  is  justified  in  looking  at  his  plants,  when 
they  are  doing  well,  is  sadly  and  heavily  discounted 
when  he  has  to  walk  upon  dirty,  ill-kept,  and  untidy 
paths,  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  mud  clinging  lovingly  to  his  pedal  coverings.  A 
nicely-kept  gravel  walk,  besides  possessing  the 
qualification  of  being  pleasant  to  walk  upon,  has  also 
the  power  of  adding  a  charm  of  tidiness,  and,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  a  "  well-groomed  ”  appearance  to 
any  garden.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  all  gardeners,  whether 
amateur  or  professional,  that  in  order  to  be  able  to 
keep  a  path  well  it  must  be  made  well  in  the  first 
instance.  We  will  take  into  consideration  very 
briefly,  therefore,  the  chief  points  that  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  making  such  a  path. 

We  will  not  now  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the 
particular  course  that  the  paths  should  describe, 
whether  straight  or  curved.  This,  of  course,  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  taste  and  must  be  left,  therefore,  to 
the  discretion  of  the  operator,  who,  besides  taking 
into  consideration  his  idea  of  what  will  look  best, 
has  also  to  think  about  what  will  answer  best,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  will  be  the  most  suitable  for  the 
particular  set  of  conditions  under  which  he  is  placed. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  width  of  the  walks  to  be 
thought  about.  Here  again  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  hard-and-fast  rule  upon  paper  that  they 
should  be  so  many  feet  in  width,  just  as  much  as  it  is 
impossible  to  say  without  seeing  the  proposed  sphere 
of  operations  what  will  be  the  best  course  for  them 
to  describe.  It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  however, 
that  in  all  cases  the  breadth  of  a  walk  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  its  length,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  by  that 
special  portion  of  the  length  that  comes  into  view  at 
the  same  time  from  any  particular  point.  In  making 
paths  in  pleasure  grounds  of  an  extensive  character, 
this  is  an  excellent  rule  to  bear  in  mind,  but  in 
smaller  gardens  the  aesthetic  side  of  things  has  often 
to  take  second  place  to  the  strictly  utilitarian. 

After  the  width  of  the  proposed  walks  and  the 
course  they  are  to  describe  have  been  decided  upon, 
stakes  should  be  driven  in  to  mark  off  the  dimensions, 
and  the  excavation  of  the  soil  on  the  proposed  site 
may  be  commenced.  There  are  a  good  many 
opinions  about  the  exact  depth  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  take  out  the  soil.  Before  settling 
this,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  amount  and  particular  kind  of  traffic 
that  the  walk  when  finished  will  be  called  upon  to  bear. 
Where  a  great  deal  of  heavy  carting  has  to  be  done 
nine  inches  will  not  be  any  too  deep.  In  the  majority 
of  amateurs’  gardens  heavy  carting  is  out  of  the 
question,  however,  the  heaviest  traffic  that  will  be 
likely  to  pass  over  it  being  the  garden  wheelbarrow. 
For  walks  of  this  kind,  6  in.  or  7  in.  of  soil 
below  the  level  of  the  edging  will  be  quite  enough  to 
take  out. 

There  has  also  at  various  times  been  not  a  little 
discussion  as  to  the  shape  that  the  foundation  of  the 
walk  should  be  after  the  soil  has  all  been  taken  out. 
Some  believe  in  making  it  quite  level,  others  in 
digging  the  centre  out  a  little  deeper  and  thus  making 
it  concave.  In  this  latter  case  the  centre  of  the 
foundation  forms  a  sort  of  rubble  drain  which  is 
supposed  to  be  useful  in  taking  away  the  water,  and 
in  keeping  the  walk  dry,  but  we  think  the  value  of 
this  method  is  decidedly  over-estimated.  By  far  the 
best  way  is  to  make  the  foundation  convex.  The 
rain  water  is  thus  thrown  from  the  centre  of  the 
walk  towards  the  sides,  where  it  may  either  be  carried 
away  by  drain-pipes  laid  down  for  the  purpose, 
especially  in  localities  where  the  annual  rainfall 
exceeds  20  in.,  or  where  it  is  less,  to  soak  into  the 
soil.  In  this  latter  case  trouble  in  watering  trees  that 
are  growing  hard  by  will  in  a  measure  be  minimised. 
To  this  end  the  foundation  should  be  rolled  or  beaten 
firm. 

A  number  of  materials  may  be  used  for  giving  a 
good  bottom  to  the  walk.  By  far  the  best  is  roughly- 
broken  pieces  of  granite,  like  those  used  for  mending 
the  highroads.  This,  however,  may  not  be  easily 
obtainable,  and  broken  bricks,  clinkers,  or  burnt 
ballast  may  be  utilised.  Either  of  these  form  a  good 
bottom  layer.  A  depth  of  from  sin.  to  6 in.  of  this 


will  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  should 
be  put  on  so  that  the  centre  of  the  walk  is  raised 
and  slopes  gradually  away  to  the  sides.  Two  or 
three  inches  of  rough  gravel  should  then  be  laid  on, 
and  upon  the  top  of  this  an  inch  of  finer-screened 
gravel.  This  done,  the  roller  must  be  sent  to  work 
and  the  whole  rolled  repeatedly  until  it  acquires  a 
fair  degree  of  firmness.  Subsequently  every  advan¬ 
tage  should  be  taken  of  rainy  weather  to  employ  the 
roller  and  if  the  summer  following  the  making  of 
the  path  turns  out  to  be  a  dry  one  an  occasional 
watering  previous  to  the  rolling  must  be  given,  for 
in  hot,  dry  weather  loose  stones  are  sure  to  "  kick 
up,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  the  surface  soon  becomes 
covered  with  loose  pebbles  that  make  walking  any¬ 
thing  but  comfortable.  During  a  wet  season  a  path 
made  in  the  way  we  have  described  may  be  depended 
upon  to  afford  a  clean  and  comfortable  foothold,  for 
the  water  drains  away  rapidly  and  the  gravel  soon 
dries. 

A  favourite  plan  with  many  for  getting  rid  of 
surface  water  from  walks  flanked  on  either  side  by 
grass,  without  the  trouble  of  putting  in  special  drain¬ 
pipes,  is  to  cut  a  number  of  small  gutters  of  about 
4  in.  diameter  into  the  grass  at  intervals.  This  is 
the  plan  usually  adopted  in  dealing  with  carriage 
drives.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
that  too  great  a  distance  does  not  separate  one  gutter 
from  another,  especially  where  the  ground  is  on  the 
rise,  and  also  that  these  gutters  are  cleaned  out 
regularly  from  the  sand  and  rubbish  that  accumulates 
in  them,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  walk  during  heavy  downpours  of  rain, 
and  nothing  spoils  the  appearance  of  a  path 
so  much  as  to  see  it  ridged  and  furrowed  by  water¬ 
courses  in  this  way.  For  the  same  reason  all 
drains  should  also  be  attended  to  regularly  and  not 
allowed  to  become  choked  up  and  thereby  rendered 
useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 
— Rex. 

- - - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Replies. — It  is  true,  Y.,  that  Asparagus  is  looked  upon 
as  a  delicacy  amongst  vegetables,  and  has  something 
that  is  entirely  beyond  the  skill  of  the  majority  of 
amateur  gardeners  to  cultivate  successfully.  How¬ 
ever,  such  a  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
Asparagus  may  be  grown  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil,  providing  it  is  of  fair  depth  and  porosity.  It 
will  be  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  grow  it  upon  rough 
wet  land  that  has  not  been  properly  drained.  You 
may  sow  Asparagus  seed  at  any  time  from  the  end  of 
March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  Travers.  Draw  the 
drills  about  a  foot  apart,  and  do  not  bury  the  seed 
too  deep. 

Yes,  Oxon,  Beetroot  is  a  very  easily  grown  vege¬ 
table,  and  on  anything  other  than  a  soil  composed 
entirely  of  clay  will  do  satisfactorily.  You  evidently 
got  hold  of  a  rough  lot  of  seed  last  time,  and  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  variously  twisted,  forked,  or  other¬ 
wise  contorted  roots  you  obtained.  You  will  find 
Pragnell’s  Exhibition  a  first-class  variety  of  medium 
size  and  unsurpassed  flavour.  The  majority  of 
vegetable  seeds  may  be  sown  in  March,  F.  A.  B  , 
weather  permitting.  We  have  during  the  last  week 
had  a  good  deal  of  wet  weather,  and  the  ground  is  as 
a  consequence  in  anything  but  a  condition  suitable 
for  working  upon.  The  time  that  it  will  take  to  get 
into  a  state  favourable  for  seed-sowing  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  its  texture  whether  light  or 
heavy,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  far  better  to  wait  a  week 
or  two  longer  rather  than  attempt  to  sow  seed  when 
the  soil  is  wet  and  pasty.  Heavy  soil,  Ashdown,  will 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  ashes  you 
mention,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  apply  such  to  light 
soils.  The  manure  of  which  you  speak  may  be 
easily  applied,  and  with  advantage  presently  when 
the  crops  are  in  full  vigour  of  growth  by  sowing  it 
thinly  ov.er  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  then  giving  a 
good  watering  shortly  afterwards.  By  no  means 
attempt  to  give  it  to  young  fruit  trees  that  have  been 
planted  during  the  past  season.  To  do  this  would 
be  like  trying  to  feed  a  newly-born  baby  with  a  beef 
steak,  and  the  results  would  be  equally  disastrous. 
You  say  that  the  manure  will  be  wasted  if  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  unused  for  two  or  three  months  as 
it  will  spoil,  and  besides  it  smells  so.  To  this  we 


can  only  reply  that  it  will  be  worse  than  wasted  if 
given  to  plants  that  are  unable  to  take  it  in.  With 
regard  to  the  unsavoury  odour  it  exhales — there  is  an 
old  idea  afloat  that  the  more  a  manure  stinks  the 
better  it  is.  Let  us  hope  this  is  true  in  your  case. 

Adonis  (what  a  pretty  name  ! )  has  some  Ferns 
(Nephrodiums)  that  are  looking  sickly,  and  wants 
to  know  if  artificial  manure  will  do  them  good.  We 
would  like  this  to  be  graven  on  the  minds  of  every 
cultivator  of  plant  s  that  artificial  manures  are  gocd 
for  plants  that  are  in  full  growth,  but  if  applied  at 
any  other  time  they  are  absolutely  poison.  Most 
likely  the  cause  of  these  Ferns  going  wrong  is 
defective  root  action.  They  may  be  knocked  out  of 
the  old  pots,  a  good  part  of  the  old  soil  removed  from 
them  and  repotted.  The  present  is  an  excellent  time 
to  do  this. 

There  is  a  yellow  Arum  Lily  in  cultivation,  Ora. 
It  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Richardia  elliottiana  and  is 
withal  a  beautiful  and  noteworthy  plant.  You  could 
get  it  from  any  of  the  large  nurserymen  who  advertise 
in  our  columns.  Your  Callas,  as  you  call  them, 
Vincit,  may  be  stood  out  of  doors  in  any  sheltered 
corner,  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  flowering. 
Take  care,  however,  that  they  are  not  exposed  to 
frost,  and  do  not  keep  them  entirely  destitute  of 
water.  For  the  green  fly  on  your  plant,  X.,  dissolve 
a  little  soft  soap  in  warm  water,  and  sponge. 

After  the  Freesias  have  gone  out  of  bloom, 
Aylesbury,  you  may  give  them  rather  less  water.  In 
fact  the  water  supply  may  be  reduced  by  degrees,  as 
the  foliage  goes  off,  until  finally  none  at  all  is  needed 
The  bulbs  may  be  left  in  their  pots  on  a  shelf  c  r 
other  place  fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  they  should  be  well  ripened  so 
as  to  ensure  the  production  of  good  flowers  another 
season.  August  is  the  usual  month  for  re-potting  and 
starting  them.  - 

Kalosanthes  cocci nea. — I  am  desirous  of  growing 
Kalosanthes  coccinea.  Will  you  tell  me  if  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grow,  and  what  plan  to  adopt  to  get  it  to  do 
well  ? — Verus. 

Crassula  (Kalosanthes)  coccinea  is  both  a  pretty 
and  an  easily-grown  plant.  It  succeeds  well  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  from  which  the  frost  is  excluded 
during  the  winter  months.  In  a  usual  way  such 
plants  flower  from  June  to  August,  although  if  a 
little  more  heat  is  given  them  they  may  be  had  in 
flower  a  little  earlier  than  this.  They  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  very  easily  by  taking  off  cuttings  composed 
of  young  shoots  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  length  after  the  old 
plants  have  done  flowering.  These  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  in  very  sandy  soil 
and  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  cold  frame.  If  they 
can  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass  until  they  are  rooted, 
so  much  the  better.  In  potting  them  off,  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  good  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand.  It  is  also  a 
good  practice  to  add  to  this  a  quantity  of  crushed 
bricks  or  crocks  broken  up  finely.  It  is  very  essential, 
moreover,  that  the  pots  should  be  well  drained,  for 
Crassulas  are  very  impatient  of  stagnant  water  lying 
about  their  r_ots.  They  will  keep  growing,  of  course, 
the  whole  of  the  year  round,  but  during  the  winter 
months  the  plants  may  be  kept  rather  drier  than  the 
majority  of  subjects.  When  the  flower  trusses 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  which  in  the  case 
of  strong  plants  will  be  about  May  or  the  beginning 
of  June,  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  with 
advantage.  Old  plants  may  be  grown  on  for  several 
years  if  large  specimens  are  required,  if  they  are 
cut  back  a  little  after  flowering,  but  for  those  who 
like  the  smaller  plants  there  is  no  better  plan  than  to 
put  in  a  few  cuttings  each  year,  and  grow  them  on  in 
the  manner  suggested. 

Cannas  from  seed. — Will  you  kindly  give  me 
instructions  how  to  raise  dwarf  Cannas  from  seed  ? 

I  have  plunged  the  small  pots  containing  the  seed  in 
bottom  heat,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  germination  as 
yet. — Constant  Reader. 

Canna  seed  is  always  rather  slow  in  germinating, 
and  oftentimes  many  weeks  elapse  before  the  young 
plants  make  their  appearance.  The  testa  or  outer 
covering  of  the  seed  is  very  hard,  and  the  germs  only 
penetrate  it  with  difficulty.  In  order  to  insure  fairly 
speedy  germination  some  steps  must  be  taken  to 
soften  or  remove  the  testa  before  sowing.  Some 
growers  file  the  seeds,  others  pare  them  carefully 
with  a  sharp  knife,  but  both  these  operations  require 
to  be  very  carefully  performed.  The  best  method  to 
pursue  is  to  soak  the  seeds  in  water  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  sowing.  Yrou  are  quite  right  in 
plunging  the  seed  pots  in  bottom  heat.  If  you  have 
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not  taken  any  steps  to  prepare  the  seed  before 
sowing  you  may  have  to  wait  some  time  before  the 
seedlings  begin  to  come  up.  Perhaps  your  best  plan 
will  be  to  make  another  sowing,  treating  the  seed  in 
the  manner  suggested  before  committing  it  to  the 
soil. 

-■  -'t— 

POTATOS. 

The  excellent  paper  on  the  subject  of  Potatos,  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  F.L.S.,  of 


Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  and  illustrated  by 
means  of  lantern  slides,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  29th  of  October  last, 
now  appears  in  book  form  as  a  reprint  from  the 
Journal  of  the  society.  It  has  been  revised  by  the 
author,  and  copiously  illustrated  with  photographic 
copies  of  the  lantern  slides  used  at  the  lecture. 
Neither  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared  in 
making  the  book  worthy  of  this  universally-popular 
vegetable,  the  Potato.  It  runs  to  forty-four  pages, 
and  contains  forty-nine  illustrations  interwoven  with 
the  text,  while  the  paper  and  printing  leave  no  room 
for  improvement,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  This  latter 
statement  we  make  by  way  of  precaution,  as  science 
continues  to  show  us,  from  year  to  year,  that  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  surpass  previous  efforts,  and  has  not  yet 
reached  the  ultima  thule  of  progress  and  perfection. 
The  book  is  published  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Limited,  at  the  price  of  half- 
a-crown. 

As  the  subject  matter  has  already  appeared  in  our 
pages  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  illustrations, 
which  are  marvels  of  photographic  art  and  per¬ 
spicacity.  They  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  0) 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  for  those  used  to 
illustrate  these  notes  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons.  John  Gerarde,  the  writer  of  the 
Herbal,  seems  to  have  thought  very  highly  of 
the  Potato,  as  he  is  represented  with  a  flowering  and 
fruiting  spray  of  the  plant,  just  as  Linneus  was  with 
the  Linnaea  borealis  named  after  him.  For  an 
illustration  of  a  reproduction  of  Gerarde’s  engraving 
of  the  Potato  about  the  time  of  its  introduction,  see 
p.  477.  While  speaking  of  it  we  may  as  well  con¬ 
trast  the  same  with  Sutton’s  Windsor  Castle  (on  the 
same  page)  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  both  of  the 
vast  improvement  which  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  noble  tuber  and  the  method  of  pourtraying  the 
same.  The  author  has  left  nothing  untouched  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  cultivators,  short  of  going  into 
histological  detail,  which,  however,  may  be  dealt 
with  at  some  not  distant  date.  Flowers,  bunches  of 
fruits,  entire,  and  cut  so  as  to  show  the  arrangement 
of  the  seeds,  and  the  details  of  the  flowers  are 
graphically  represented.  These  figures  are  given  in 
that  part  of  the  lecture  which  deals  with  the  “  raising 
of  seedlings.”  Mr.  Sutton  advocates  patience  in 
those  who  would  raise  new  Potatos,  inasmuch  as  it 
might  be  necessary  to  raise  from  100  to  1,000  seed¬ 
lings  before  finding  anything  superior  to  existing 
sorts,  and  worthy  of  perpetuation.  Tubers  of  seed¬ 
lings  both  in  the  first  and  fourth  year  of  their 
existence  are  represented. 

Nothing  worthy  of  attention  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  in  their  trial  grounds 
at  Reading.  Many  rare  and  curious  Potatos  are  here 
graphically  delineated,  including  Papa  Amarilla,  the 
African,  Rocky  Mountain,  Red  and  White  Fir-apple, 
Black  Congo,  Almond,  and  many  other  Potatos.  The 
Almond  Potato,  extensively  grown  in  Norway,  is  very 


small,  but  remarkably  smooth-skinned  and  beautiful. 
By  lifting  the  tubers  before  they  are  quite  ripe  the 
texture  and  character  of  new  Potatos  can  be  retained 
throughout  the  year.  That  the  tubers  of  Potatos  are 
equivalent  to  underground  branches  is  now  well  known 
to  botanists.  Aerial  branches  under  certain  conditions 
may  also  undergo  tuberation,  and  some  of  these 
instances  are  well  shown  in  the  book.  See  p.  479 
for  one  of  them.  Several  plants  belonging  to  the 
same  and  other  genera  of  the  Potato  family  are 
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given  to  show  their  close  affinity  with  the  Potato, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  very 
poisonous.  Solanum  Maglia  and  S.  etuberosum  are 
species  or  very  distinct  forms  of  S.  tuberosum  ;  and 
a  hybrid  seedling  is  also  represented'  Many  of  these 
areof  more  than  botanical  interest  or  mere  curiosities. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  a  large 
number  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  excellent  pro¬ 
ductions  in  the  matter  of  Potatos  fit  for  table  use. 
Quality  and  weight  of  crop,  as  well  as  disease- 
resisting  capabilities  and  shapeliness,  are  points  that 
receive  the  premier  consideration  in  preference  to 
mere  monstrosity  of  size.  That  all  the  maincrop  and 
most  other  kinds  can  be  grown  to  a  size  sufficient  for 
any  purpose  is  well-known.  Modern  introductions 
are  represented  by  ten  very  select  and  useful 
varieties ;  and  one  can  hardly  imagine  more  perfect 
illustrations  than  the  photographic  copies  of  the 
lantern  slides  that  were  used  by  the  author  in 
October  last.  The  ten  varieties  in  question  are 
Sutton's  Ringleader,  Harbinger,  Ai,  Early  Regent, 
Supreme,  Triumph,  Windsor  Castle,  Satisfaction, 
The  Sutton  Flourball  and  Magnum  Bonum. 
Sutton’s  Ringleader  (see  accompanying  illustration) 
is  one  of  the  earliest  Potatos  in  cultivation,  and  to 
this  commendable  qualification  are  added  high  quality, 


productiveness,  white  flesh,  and  excellent  flavour. 
For  forcing  and  early  use  it  would  be  difficult  to  beat, 
as  many  a  cultivator  has  testified.  The  tubers  are 
excellent  for  table  purposes  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  for  lifting.  Supreme  (see  the  accompanying 
illustration)  was  introduced  by  the  Reading  firm  as 
recently  as  1893.  It  is  practically  a  second  early 
of  beautiful  pebble  shape  with  a  smooth  white  skin, 
occasionally  russeted,  and  having  very  shallow  eyes. 
One  of  its  leading  recommendations  is  its  enormous 


cropping  capabilities,  the  tubers  being  almost  wholly 
of  usable  size.  It  is  of  strong  and  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion,  disease-resisting,  and  the  tubers  are  of  first-class 
flavour  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  for  lifting.  Being 
dwarf  in  habit  it  is  well  adapted  for  garden  culture, 
and  has  produced  at  the  rate  of  18  tons  6cwt.  per 
acre.  The  beautiful  shape  of  these  Potatos  takes 
the  eye,  as  the  flavour  and  quality  please  the  palate. 

Amongst  plants  allied  to  the  Potato  we  cannot 
omit  mention  of  the  Tomato,  of  which  the  author 
gives  a  beautiful  illustration  of  flowers  and  fruit  to 
show  how  closely  the  same  parts  of  the  Potato  are 
imitated  ;  but  while  the  berries  of  the  latter  are  only 
of  use  in  the  raising  of  new  varieties,  those  of  the 
Tomato  have  become  a  popular  and  valuable  article 
of  human  food.  For  a  reproduction  of  Gerarde's 
engraving  of  the  Tomato  plant  in  his  day,  see  p.  783. 
The  corrugated  fruits  resemble  those  known  as  Large 
Red  pretty  closely.  Great  improvements  have  also 
been  effected  here  since  Gerarde’s  day.  The  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  at  Reading  in  the  grafting  of  the 
Tomato  on  the  roots  of  the  Potato  and  vice  versa 
were  of  a  most  interesting  character  whatever  the 
ultimate  results  may  give  rise  to.  Tubers  were 
produced  by  the  Potato  roots  underground,  and 
fruits  by  the  Tomato  stems  above.  For  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  see  p.  483.  In  some  instances  where  the 
Potato  was  the  aerial  portion  of  the  compound  plant, 
the  base  of  the  stem  produced  tubers.  Flowers  of 
the  Tomato  were  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  the 
Potato  and  vice  versa,  for  the  results  of  which  we 
shall  look  to  Reading,  where  the  experiments  are 
bemg  conducted. 

- - - 

LANDSCAPE  WORK.* 

I  shall  to-night  deal  principally  with  a  few  of  the 
items  one  has  to  consider  in  the  laying  out  and  down 
of  a  lawn  ;  and  as  on  most  of  these  items  one  could 
easily  write  a  paper,  I  shall  require  to  be  very  brief 
on  many  of  them. 

A  lawn  has  been  defined  as  an  open  space  of 
short  grass  ground  immediately  surrounding  the 
mansion  ;  and  I  would  say  the  more  extensive  it  is, 
if  well  laid  out  and  kept  tidy,  the  greater  its  power  as 
a  factor,  in  giving  importance  and  grandeur  to  the 
mansion.  The  size  of  a  lawn,  and  the  style  of  its 
decorations,  and  the  way  it  is  kept,  is  a  criterion 
which  will  invariably  give  an  adequate  idea  to  visitors, 
and  the  public  of  the  position  or  grade  in  the  social 
life  that  the  owner  of  the  mansion  fills,  or  in  other 
words,  if  blessed  with  that  which  most  desire — 
wealth.  A  lawn  which  is  worthy  of  the  name  is  of 
great  interest  and  vital  importance  to  gardeners  ;  for 
they  are  invariably  its  designers,  makers,  and  keepers. 
I  would  say,  in  considering  the  making  of  a  lawn,  it 
would,  generally  speaking,  be  simply  foolish  to  copy 
the  design  of  a  lawn,  and  its  decorations  laid  out 
somewhere  else.  Of  course,  one  may  be  helped  by 


taking  parts,  but  the  environments  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  would  invariably  be  entirely  different. 
The  designer  has  not  simply  to  consider  the  piece  of 
ground  to  lay  out,  but  also  the  environs ;  the  latter 
are  the  factors  on  which  he  bases  his  designs  for 
planting.  He  who  does  not  utilise  these  environs, 
and  the  surrounding  country  along  with  the  style  of 

*A  paper  read  on  February  4th,  before  the  Corbridge  and 
District  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  J.  Cameron,  gardener, 
Byethorn,  Corbridge-on-Tyne. 
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the  mansion  as  the  principal  and  main  basis  of  his 
plaD ,  will  exhibit  evidences  of  total  incapacity  for  such 
work.  The  individual  who  can  grasp  and  see  clearly 
the  benefits  of  a  wise  consideration  of  these  environs, 
will  note  objects  either  proximate  or  distant  that  are 
distasteful  to  the  eye  from  the  mansion,  and  will  as 
far  as  possible  hide  them  by  judicious  planting; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  objects  and  scenes  of  beauty 
will  be  blended  into  his  scheme  showing  bold  lines  of 
demarcation,  that  are  not  distasteful  and  do  not 
abruptly  terminate  but  gracefully  fit  in,  giving  the  idea 
of  scope,  and  allowing  the  eye  to  grasp  the  most  pro¬ 
spective  views  in  the  range  of  vision.  In  a  word,  the 
aim  is  to  abolish  out  of  the  range  of  vision  that 
which  is  distasteful,  and  with  an  iron  grip  to  grasp 
the  beautiful  and  niche  them  in  as  it  were,  following 
Nature  as  far  as  possible. 

Straight  lines  showing  the  terminus  of  a  lawn,  are, 
to  say  the  least,  in  very  bad  taste.  The  earthworks 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the 
mansion  ;  and  from  the  principal  windows  the  eye 
should  be  able  to  sweep  across  the  velvet  carpet  of 
grass,  through  clumps  or  single  trees,  and  over 
sunken  or  invisible  fence?  to  the  pasture  land 
beyond.  If  any  large  trees  are  in  the  parks,  or  a 
river  or  lake,  they  should  be  included  in  the  view ; 
and  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  the  folding  of  sheep  in 
the  pastures  are  not  objectionable,  but  highly  com¬ 
mendable. 

Every  practical  man  knows  that  such  situations 
as  the  aforesaid  chiefly  occur  surrounding  the 
mansions  of  great  and  wealthy  personages;  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  landscape  work  is  on  a 
scale  considerably  less  pretentious.  But  my 
contention  is  that  the  aforesaid  views  are  an  ideal 
that  may  be  more  or  less  copied  or  aimed  at  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstance  of  the  case.  We  also 
know  that  results  such  as  those  named  cannot  be 
attained  in  many  situations,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  mansion  has  been  built  in  the  wrong  place.  I 
may  here  say  that  gardeners,  as  a  class,  have  good 
reasons  in  many  cases  for  grumbling  at  the  architect’s 
choice  of  site  ;  and  I  believe  many  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry  have  increased  their  expenditure  in  the 
making  and  upkeep  of  their  grounds  from  this  cause. 
The  gardener's  abilities  have  been  taxed  to  their 
utmost  extent  in  striving  to  keep  the  place  neat  and 
tidy  amidst  environments  which  are  a  bedraggled 
conglomeration  of  nearly  everything  distasteful  to 
the  eye.  Although  such  cases  do  arise  we  need  not 
mop  over  it ;  such  conditions  of  things  ought  rather 
to  form  bases  of  experience,  which  may  in  future  be 
an  advantage.  Adverse  circumstances  and  conditions 
in  affairs  are  often  powerful  levers  in  developing 
latent  powers  and  forces  to  unwrap  themselves, 
which  if  never  ruffled  and  rasped  up  would  be 
dormant. 

Hence,  the  landscape  gardener,  who  has  battled 
against  adverse  environments,  wtll  have  gained 
knowledge  of  vast  importance,  which  is  sure  to 
exhibit  itself  in  the  future.  In  landscape  work  one 
has  not  only  to  be  prepared  to  trace  lines  of  beauty 
and  hide  abominable  surroundings  as  far  as  lies 
within  the  range  of  possibility ;  but  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment  and  most  commendable  is  the  power  and  ability 
to  utilise  to  the  best  advantages  the  materials  and 
things  that  lie  to  his  hand — the  directing  his  work, 
and  selecting  hues,  &c.,  suitable.  It  is  not  a  great 
feat,  if  vast  sums  of  money,  site  and  suitable  trees 
adapted  for  the  purpose  lie  to  hand  to  produce  good 
results  and  show  abilities.  But  it  is  very  commend¬ 
able,  if  site  is  bad,  money  not  flush,  &c.,  to  be  able 
to  make  the  very  best  use  of  everything.  It  is  of 
vital  importance  for  gardeners  to  cultivate  the  powers 
of  grasping  the  desires  and  tastes  of  employers  ;  and 
although  operations  in  laying  out  may  occur,  that  do 
not  harmonise  with  their  opinions,  to  be  whimsical 
over  them  is  far  wrong.  It  ought  to  be  done  to  the 
very  best  of  their  po  wers,  for  by  doing  so,  knowledge 
may  be  gained.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  many 
employers  have  advantages  of  seeing  varied  scenes 
of  successful  landscape  work ;  and  many  also  have 
excellent  taste,  judging  from  my  own  experience  of 
employers. 

Gardeners  should  never  be  too  hasty  (if  I  may  so 
to  my  young  friends),  on  taking  charge  of  a  head 
place,  to  recommend  the  place  to  be  turned  upside 
down ;  for  many  employers  have  suffered  severely  at 
the  hands  of  incompetent  men  ;  and  one  need  not  be 
surprised  if  employers  are  careful  in  making  altera¬ 
tions  for  “burnt  bairns  dread  the  fire.”  I  was 
entrusted  to  take  charge  of  extensive  laying  out  for  a 


rich  magnate.  In  going  round  the  place  he  desired 
me  to  make  his  lawn  over  again.  He  said  “  it  had 
cost  him  hundreds  of  pounds  ;  the  turf  was  brought 
from  a  distant  shire  near  the  sea.  It  is  a  failure, 
being  nothing  but  moss  and  Sea  Pinks.  My  late 
gardener  informed  me  that  I  would  require  to  get 
sand  from  the  seashore  where  the  turf  came  from.  I 
did  so  and  you  see  the  results." 

I  was  compelled  to  smile.  I  have  heard  of  "  many 
ports  in  a  storm  ”  that  gardeners  have  reached  ;  but 
I  gave  the  cake  to  this  man.  I  have  wondered  if 
such  originality  had  been  developed  by  mature  con¬ 
sideration,  or  if  it  was  simply  a  sudden  rasp  by  his 
employer  on  his  mental  capacity,  that  caused  such 
an  outburst  of  originality  in  sheer  desperation.  I 
will  not  reason  it  out,  but  simply  say  that  such 
evolutions  of  rare  originality  are  not  beneficial  for 
the  development  of  horticulture. 

Another  thing  that  one  has  to  consider  in  lawn¬ 
making  is  soils.  We  are  all  aware  that  soils  of  every 
description  can  by  the  addition  of  other  soils, 
materials,  and  various  methods  be  made  suitable  for 
lawns.  Stubborn  and  clayey  soils  are  the  most 
difficult  to  bring  to  the  proper  standard  required ; 
and  various  systems  are  adopted,  such  as  draining, 
the  adding  of  coal  ashes,  sand,  shells,  chalk,  and  in 
fact  anything  that  will  correct  the  tenacity  and 
adhesiveness  of  the  soil.  I  have  tried  a  few  of  these 
methods  and  have  found  them  very  beneficial  agents. 
But  stiff,  rentive  and  clayey  soils,  even  though 
greatly  improved  by  these  methods  once  laid  down  in 
grass,  do  not  as  a  rule  (unless  well  done)  in  wet  weather 
permit  the  water  to  percolate  sufficiently  rapidly  ; 
and  they  are  most  apt  the  longer  they  remain  un¬ 
disturbed  to  again  revert  to  an  adhesive  state.  When 
soils  get  into  a  retentive  and  tenacious  state,  they 
are  bad  conductors  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  become 
closed  against  the  ingress  of  the  warmth  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  vegetable  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

CLIVIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

Not  the  least  important  of  spring  flowers  are  the 
Clivias,  which  annually  make  their  appearance  before 
the  public  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  this  period  of 
the  year.  The  display  is  unusually  fine  at  present  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 
The  very  finest  of  the  old  varieties  for  some  years 
past  have  been  retained,  while  the  annual  increment 
of  the  best  of  the  seedlings  has  expanded  the  collec¬ 
tion  till  it  now  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
conservatory,  both  central  and  side  stages. 

Both  dark  and  light  kinds  are  well  represented  ; 
but  several  very  distinct  varieties  we  here  pass  over 
because  we  have  previously  described  them.  One  of 
the  richest  now  in  bloom  is  Mars,  with  fiery  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  coloured  almost  to  the  base,  and  the 
best  of  this  colour.  Novelty  is  orange,  mottled  with 
yellow  in  the  centre  of  the  segments.  A' very  choice 
flower  isW.  P.  Leach  with  orange-scarlet,  reflexed  seg¬ 
ments,  and  a  yellow  and  white  throat ;  the  blooms  are 
very  widely  expanded.  Orange  Gem  is  deep  orange 
with  a  bright  yellow  throat  and  segments  of  great 
substance ;  the  trusses  are  thrown  well  above  the 
foliage.  Very  handsome  and  distinct  is  Advance 
with  wide  and  dark  terra-cotta  segments.  A  marked 
contrast  is  presented  by  the  light  orange-red  flowers 
of  Stanstead  Gem.  The  soft  orange-red  flowers  of 
Mrs.  Davidson  are  a  shade  or  two  paler  than  the 
last  named.  The  soft,  rosy-orange  flowers  of  Sunrise 
remind  one  of  the  dawn  of  a  rosy  morn.  The 
distinctly  white  throat  of  Delicatissima  and  its  huge 
trusses  are  characteristic  of  the  variety.  The 
throat  of  Elegantissima  is  clear  yellow  and  white, 
and  like  the  last  named,  its  real  beauty  is  best  seen 
by  contrast  with  the  dark  kinds. 

The  length  of  the  flowers  of  different  sorts  varies 
greatly,  and  Ignescens  is  marked  by  the  length  of  its 
flowers,  their  orange-scarlet  hue  and  the  great  size 
of  the  trusses.  Another  long-flowered  variety  is 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
older  varieties.  Vesuvius  has  brilliant  orange-scarlet 
flowers  that  are  short  and  widely  expanded,  forming, 
in  fact,  a  bell-shaped  bloom.  Stanstead  Beauty  is 
possessed  of  huge  trusses  of  flowers  with  along  white 
tube,  and  more  or  less  evidently  tinted  with  a  purple 
shade.  A  very  choice  sort  is  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  with  huge  trusses  of  fiery  scarlet 
flowers.  A  strong  contrast  is  presented  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  Broome,  with  soft,  light  orange,  and  widely- 
expanded  flowers.  The  funnel-shaped  blooms  of 
Scarlet  Perfection  are  bright  orange  and  of  great 


length.  Another  long  flower  is  Her  Majesty,  which 
is  soft  orange,  shaded  with  rose.  The  latter  character 
is  more  decidedly  evident  in  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  which 
is  otherwise  also  a  beautifully  distinct  and  pleasing 
variety.  The  short,  bell-shaped  flowers  of  John 
Laing  are  of  great  size,  and  produced  in  massive 
trusses.  It  is  an  oldish  variety  but  still  very  bright. 

There  are  some  very  large  bushes  or  pieces  in  the 
conservatory  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  plants  are  confined 
to  single  crowns  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
Needless  to  say,  all  are  of  great  vigour  with  stout 
necks  like  one’s  wrist.  The  great,  leathery,  ever¬ 
green  leaves  are  striking  and  even  ornamental  all  the 
year  round. 

- H- - 

MISTLETO. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Sewell's  communication  (p.  452)  on 
this  subject  with  much  interest,  and,  although  I 
cannot  add  materially  to  what  he  has  already  stated, 
he  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  “  Nicholson’s 
Dictionary  of  Gardening”  gives  some  subjects  on 
which  the  Mistleto  is  parasitic  that  do  not  appear  in 
his  copious  list — viz.,  Larch,  Mountain  Ash,  and 
Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

I  have  referred  also  to  “  The  English  Encyclo¬ 
paedia”  and  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  but 
as  both  these  great  authorities  quote  from  Loudon’s 
“  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,”  I  herewith 
append  some  remarks  which  I  have  gathered  from 
the  latter  source.  He  says  :  “  The  trees  on  which 
the  Mistleto  grows  belong  to  various  natural  orders, 
and,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  on  what 
dicotyledonous  trees  it  will  not  grow.  In  England  it 
is  found  on  Tiliaceae,  Aceraceae,  Rosaceae,  Cupuli- 
ferae,  Salicaceae,  Oleaceae,  and,  we  believe  also  on 
Coniferae.  It  is  found  on  the  Oak  at  Eastnor  Castle 
(vide  Gardeners'  Magazine,  V ol.  XIII.,  p.  206),  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg  we  saw  it  growing 
in  immense  quantities  on  Pinus  sylvestris  in  1814. 
In  France  it  grows  on  trees  of  all  the  natural  orders 
mentioned,  but  least  frequently  on  the  Oak.  It 
does  not  grow  on  the  Olive  in  France,  though  it 
abounds  on  the  Almond.  In  Spain  it  grows  on  the 
Olive,  as  it  does  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem, 
and,  in  the  latter  locality,  is  found  the  variety  with 
red  fruit,  which  is  perhaps  a  Loranthus." 

Moreover,  Loudon,  himself,  experimented  with 
the  berries  of  Mistleto,  and  affixed  some  to  "  the 
upright  trunk  of  a  Cherry  tree  in  our  garden  at 
Bayswater  in  March,  1336.”  And,  as  showing  the 
slow  progress  these  parasiiic  plants  make,  he  writes, 
later,  “  Our  Mistletos  are  now  from  4  in.  to  8  in.  in 
length,  with  four  or  five  pairs  of  leaves,  after  having 
been  four  years  sown.”  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
common  white-fruited  Mistleto  (Viscum  album)  has 
a  very  wide  arboreal  range,  but  whether  this  is  due 
to  the  missel  thrush — or  any  other  frugivorous 
bird — wiping  its  beak  against  the  branches  of  trees 
to  which  the  viscous  seeds  adhere,  or  whether  it  is 
done  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  Latin  proverb, 
"  turdus  malum  sibi  cacat,"  i.e.,  by  fouling  the  tree  for 
its  own  purpose,  is,  at  any  rate,  an  interesting  point, 
and  would  doubtless  bear  a  little  more  investigation. 
Anyhow,  the  dispersion  of  the  Mistleto  must  be 
principally  due  to  birds,  and  if  these  birds  have  a 
penchant  for  particular  trees,  then  the  habitat  of  the 
parasite  will  to  some  extent  be  explained. — C.  B.  G., 
Acton,  IV,  - 

I  read  with  great  interest  in  your  recent  issue  Mr, 
S.  A.  Sewell's  article  on  the  above,  and  I  find, 
according  to  a  very  old  book  in  my  possession,  by 
Richard  Bradly,  F.R.S.,  1727,  p.  19,  that  the  Mistleto 
was  grown  on  the  Rose,  Plum,  and  Currant,  besides 
numerous  other  trees.  I  send  you  the  exact  quota¬ 
tion,  which  may  interest  readers  of  your  valuable 
paper.  He  says:  “The  parts  of  its  flowers  are 
indeed  as  apt  to  generation  as  those  of  other  plants, 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  variety  of  this  plant,  nor 
do  I  know  any  other  nearly  enough  related  to  it  to 
engender  with  it,  for  whether  we  find  it  growing 
upon  the  Oak,  Willow,  Lime,  or  any  other  tree 
whatever,  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  with  its 
manner  of  growth  are  all  alike. 

“  And  since  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  it  in 
this  place,  give  me  leave  to  take  notice  of  some 
particularities  belonging  to  it,  as  that  it  is  neither  to 
be  propagated  in  earth  or  water,  but  upon  trees  and 
plants  only.  The  ancients  made  it  a  superplant, 
peculiar  to  the  Oak,  and  tell  us  that  altho’  it 
it  seemingly  produced  seed,  they  did  not  believe  that 
seed  could  possibly  be  made  to  vegetate,  because,  I 
suppose,  they  had  try'd  it  in  the  earth  without 
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success.  But  as  it  is  so  frequently  found  growing  on 
other  trees  besides  the  Oak  in  our  times,  I  shall  take 
occasion  at  once  to  overturn  their  opinions  in  relation 
to  this  plant  by  showing  how  it  may  be  propagated 
from  seed  upon  any  tree  whatever.  About  Christ¬ 
mas  when  the  berries  are  ripe  they  may  easily  be 
made  to  stick  upon  the  smooth  bark  of  any  tree  you 
have  a  mind  to  propagate  them  upon,  whether  it  be 
the  Oak,  Ash,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Rose,  Gooseberry, 
or  Currant,  etc. 

"  The  viscous  juice  which  encompasseth  each  seed 
will  bind  it  fast  to  the  part  you  place  it  upon,  and 
with  this  small  trouble  you  may  expect  young  plants 
the  following  year,  provided  the  birds  don’t  devour 
the  seeds  you  have  sown,  therefore  a  net  would  do 
well  to  secure  them.  I  have  seen  twenty  plants  of 
Mistltto  growing  upon  as  many  different  sorts  of 
trees  and  shrubs  in  one  garden,  which  were 
propagated  in  the  same  manner  I  have  mentioned. 
And,  I  believe,  it  would  be  very  useful  in  correcting 
the  too  great  vigour  of  some  fruit  trees  and  bring 
them  to  bear  by  taking  from  them  the  superabundant 
juices  which  are  destructive  to  prolificity  in  plants." 
John  Ford,  i,  Hope  Villas,  Heathfield  Road,  Bromley, 
Kent. 


I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on  the  host 
plants  of  the  Mistleto  by  S.  A.  Sewell  (p.  452)  I 
find  on  turning  up  "Nicholson's  Encyclopaedia" 
some  more  names  of  host  plants  which  will  still 
extend  the  list,  namely,  the  Mountain  Ash,  and  he 
says  it  has  been  found  on  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and 
on  the  Larch.  I  may  say  I  have  seen  it  myself  on 
the  Larch  in  Morayshire,  N.B.  I  have  also  seen  it 
at  the  same  place  on  the  Laburnum. —  W.  H.  W. 

- - — 

PEA  NOTES. 

In  Scottish  gardens  early  Peas  were  often  raised  by 
sowing  seed  of  choice  early  sorts  (Sangster’s  No.  1 
long  remained  a  favourite)  during  November.  They 
were  generally  sown  in  double  rows.  In  low-lying  parts 
they  were  run  along  the  surface  and  earth  drawn  over 
them.  Red  lead,  as  a  preventive  against  mice,  was 
sprinkled  among  the  seed.  Furze  chopped- into  short 
pieces  was  also  used  over  the  seed,  effectually  keeping 
mice  and  rats  at  bay.  The  growing  of  Peas  for 
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early  supply  is  practised  by  many  with  good  results, 
by  sowing  the  seed  in  a  frame  in  rows  thickly,  over 
rough  leaf  mould  or  chopped  turf  and  covering  it 
with  light  soil.  It  is  only  protected  from  snow, 
severe  frost,  and  heavy  rains.  January  and  February 
suit  well  for  early  sowing,  and  the  plants  are  put 
in  the  ground  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April, 
and  some  kindly  soil  placed  next  the  roots,  which  are 
placed  in  the  soil  entire,  after  being  carefully  lifted 
in  tufts.  The  worst  evil  which  befalls  Peas  during 
their  early  growth  under  protection  is  that  which 


results  by  coddling  them  too  much,  because  they 
suffer  when  planted  out.  We  have  found  little 
difference  in  the  period  of  gathering  from  the  sowing 
in  autumn  and  those  sown  during  February.  When 
they  come  through  the  ground  we  have  the  tops 
covered  with  fine  ashes  and  a  little  soot  mixed  with 
soil ;  slugs  are  thus  warded  off  and  small  birds  attack 
them  under  much  difficulty.  Last  season  we  picked 
some  of  Chelsea  Gem  on  the  last  day  of  May.  They 
were  grown  on  a  sloping  ridge  thrown  up  to  the  sun. 
This  is  a  valuable  early  dwarf  variety. — M.  Temple, 
Canon,  N.B. 

- •+» - 

CARTER’S  CINERARIAS. 

A  long,  low,  span-roofed  house  is  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  popular  and  useful  class  of  plants 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest 
Hill.  Between  700  and  800  plants  are  grown  this 
year.  Being  stood  on  ashes  on  the  benches  close  to 
the  glass  and  under  a  skilled  cultivator,  they  have 
attained  greater  vigour,  and  are  in  better  condition 
than  we  have  ever  seen  them  here  before.  They 
were  put  into  their  flowering  pots  (24-size)  in 
November  last,  and  are  now  at  their  best.  The 
foliage  is  healthy,  vigorous  and  clean,  though  the 
plants  have  been  fumigated  only  twice.  Some  of  the 
leaves  we  measured  were  12  in.  to  14  in.  wide,  and 
the  plants  2  ft.  n  in.,  though  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  these  are  exceptional  as  far  as  the 
general  collection  is  concerned. 

The  number  of  plants  grown,  and  the  varied 
character  of  the  strain  has  insured  a  remarkable 
amount  of  variety.  Indeed,  the  high  state  of 
perfection  to  which  the  garden  Cineraria  has  now 
attained,  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  gardener  a 
means  of  furnishing  his  houses  with  plants,  scarcely 
two  of  which  are  exactly  alike  in  the  matter  of  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  while  the  foliage  is  also  subject 
to  variations  of  minor  importance.  To  describe  the 
colours  would  be  a  difficult  task  even  if  we  could  find 
names  for  the  different  shades.  Some  are  white 
with  a  violet  disc  and  others  white  with  a  purple  disc. 
The  various  shades  of  blue  from  pale  sky  tints  to  bright 
blue  and  dark  violet,  almost  black  colours,  should 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  in  this  respect.  Another 
seriesof  colours  runs  from  pink  to  rose,  deep  rose,  lilac, 
purple,  plum-purple,  carmine,  magenta,  blue-purple, 
and  dark  violet-purple  with  a  velvety  gloss.  Then 
we  meet  with  a  similar  or  even  greater  range  of 
colours  where  there  is  a  combination  of  two  on  the 
rays.  Let  us  say  that  the  palest  have  white  flowers 
with  a  narrow  outer  zone  of  rose,  purple,  lilac, 
porcelain  blue,  sky  blue,  crimson,  or  of  some  other 
shade.  Then  these  are  varied  to  infinity  by  the 
different  areas  occupied  by  any  two  respective  colours. 
Some  of  the  lighter  shades  are  extremely  pretty, 
though  we  admit  that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  opinion  as 
to  which  is  best.  Selfs  and  bicolors  are,  however, 
fairly  evenly  distributed. 

The  Calceolarias  are  not  as  far  advanced,  but  will 
be  in  bloom  in  May.  About  500  plants  are  grown 
this  year.  At  present  they  are  in  batches  of  various 
sizes  in  24,  32,  48,  and  60-sized  pots.  All  are  healthy 
and  the  leaves  of  all  the  larger  plants  cover  the  pots 
more  or  less  completely.  They  are  well  cared  for 
in  a  cool,  span-roofed  house,  well  ventilated,  and 
which  allows  the  plants  to  come  along  slowly.  This 
is  conducive  to  good  results  as  every  cultivator  of 
soft-wooded  plants  knows. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PRIMULAS. 

Primula  denticulata  alba. — This  white  flowered 
form  of  P.  denticulata  is  now  in  flower,  and  without 
question  it  is  a  grand  addition  to  the  list  of  new 
Primulas.  It  is  much  earlier  in  flower  than  the  type, 
as  P.  denticulata  is  now  only  commencing  to  flower, 
while  the  white  form  has  been  in  bloom  since  the 
middle  of  February.  It  exactly  resembles  the  type 
with  the  exception  of  colour,  the  flowers  being  of 
the  purest  white,  freely  produced  and  quite  as  easily 
grown,  only  requiring  an  open  situation  and  good 
rich  garden  soil,  while  its  hardiness  has  been 
thoroughly  proved.  As  it  flowers  so  early  in  the 
season,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  protect  the  flowers  when 
expanding  by  placing  a  handlight  or  pieces  of  glass 
over  them.  Although  it  was  introduced  to  this 
country  from  the  Himalayas  in  1886,  it  is  as  yet  a 
comparative  stranger  in  our  gardens,  but  when 
known  to  lovers  of  hardy  plants,  will  become  a  great 
favourite. 

Besides  the  white  form  there  are  several  others  of 
equal  merit,  such  as  Pi  denticulata  cashmeriana 


which  is  a  later  variety  with  large  purple  and  yellow 
flowers,  and  bailing  from  Cashmir.  P.  denticulata 
purpurea  is  a  very  fine  dark  purple  form  introduced 
from  the  Himalayas  in  1873.  P.  dinticulata 
pulcherrima  has  dark  Lilac  flowers,  quite  distinct 
from  all  others  both  in  flower  and  growth.  The  type 
is  too  well-known  to  need  more  than  a  passing 
comment,  but  it  is  well  described  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  3,959, — E.  Scaplehorn,  Woking. 


Potatos  Grafted  with  Tomatos  (See  p.  481). 


SPRING  FLOWERS  AT  HOLLOWAY. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  have  for  long  been 
celebrated,  and  justly  so,  for  the  trouble  and  pains 
taken  by  them  iu  the  improvement  of  all  kinds  of 
popular  flowers,  and  seldom  indeed  is  it  that  a  visit 
to  their  establishment  at  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nur¬ 
series,  Upper  Holloway,  is  not  fraught  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  pleasure.  For  a  few  weeks  past 
several  of  the  houses  have  been  gay  with  a  profusion 
of  Dutch  bulbs,  flowering  away  with  the  greatest  of 
freedom,  as  if  London  smoke  and  London  fog  were 
hundreds  of  miles  away  instead  of  surrounding  them 
on  every  hand. 

Hyacinths. 

These,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  display.  Gorgeous  in  the  number,  variety, 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  colour  they  exhibit 
the  long,  substantial,  healthy  green  leaves,  sur. 
mounted  by  the  huge,  well-finished  flower  spikes, 
are  eloquent  evidences  of  cultural  skill  of  no  mean 
order  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  had  to  look  after 
them.  We  were  informed  that  a  large  number  of 
these  self-same  plants  had  officiated  at  two  large 
shows,  and  that  some  of  them  had  been  in  full  bloom 
for  at  least  a  fortnight.  Despite  all  this  it  was  really 
astonishing  to  see  whai  little  harm  they  had  taken, 
and  how  well  they  had  lasted.  Another  point  that 
struck  us  very  forcibly  was  the  longevity  of  many  of 
the  varieties,  which,  although  ihey  were  introduced 
a  great  many  years  ago,  are  even  at  the  present  day 
able  to  hold  their  own  at  any  or  all  of  the  great 
shows  with  any  others  of  more  rtecent  introduction. 
King  of  the  Blues  is  an  excellent  instance  of  this.  I 
remember  well,  said  Mr.  Williams,  when  that  variety 
first  came  out  in  1866,  thirty  years  ago,  and  yet  to¬ 
day  it  is  a  type  of  what  a  good  Hyacinth  should  be 
with  a  huge,  perfectly-conical  flower  spike. 

The  chief  of  the  varieties  on  view  were  singles. 
Doubles,  we  were  told  in  answer  to  a  query,  were 
not  much  in  demand  with  the  general  public,  the 
flowers  being  of  rather  too  heavy  a  character  to 
please  the  aesthetic  taste.  Among  good  standard 
varieties  that  have  done  well  this  season,  and  which 
were  most  in  evidence  at  the  time  of  our  visit  might 
be  mentioned  the  following,  all  of  them  singles, 
except  where  otherwise  stated  :  Alba  maxima, 
white ;  Lord  Derby,  light  blue  Grandeur  a 
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Merveille,  blush-pink;  La  Grandesse,  white;  Von 
Schiller,  rosy-red ;  Fabiola,  blush-pink,  striped 
carmine;  Macaulay,  semi-double,  rose,  striped 
carmine.  The  yellows  are  as  yet  a  notoriously 
weak  section.  Judging  from  appearances,  however, 
Obelisque  is  one  of  the  very  best  we  have  at  present, 
and  one  that  is  well  worthy  a  trial.  The ’plants  are 
all  grown  in  48-pots,  and  are  thus  very  handy  for  the 
filling  of  ornamental  vases,  etc.,  in  dwelling  rooms. 

Tulips. 

These  are  no  less  worthy  attention  as  suitable 
subjects  for  pot  culture  than  the  Hyacinths.  A  large 
batch  of  them  staged  side  by  side  with  the  latter  in 
one  of  the  show  houses  at  Holloway  looked  exceed¬ 
ingly  gay  and  bright.  The  decorative  section  was 
the  one  chiefly  represented.  The  bulbs  were  grown 
five  or  six  in  a  48-sized  pot,  and  as  each  of  the  bulbs 
produced  a  large  fine  flower  the  result  was  a  potful 
of  bloom  that  was  a  veritable  multum  in  parvo  of 
beauty.  These  smaller  pots  had  all  been  plunged, 
the  same  as  the  Hyacinths,  in  large  7-in.  pots,  the 
intervening  spaces  being  filled  up  with  cocoanut 
fibre.  A  considerable  number  of  varieties  was  on 
view,  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  most 
noteworthy : — Ophir  d’Or  is  still  one  of  the  best 
yellows.  It  is  rather  dwarf  in  stature,  but  throws 
large  flowers  with  segments  of  great  substance  and 
surpassing  richness  of  colour.  It  lends  itself  very 
readily  to  early  work.  Rose  Luisante,  a  rich  rosy- 
carmine-hued  flower,  although  it  dates  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1866,  is  still  a  good  and  distinct  variety. 
Couleur  Cardinal  exhibits  a  deep  rich  cardinal  hue 
that  is  all  too  uncommonly  met  with  in  our  favourite 
flowers,  whilst  the  gorgeous  chestnut-red  and  gold 
of  Keizer  Kroon  are  too  well  known  to  need  further 
description.  Vermilion  Brilliant,  bright  scarlet,  and 
Dussart,  deep  dark  crimson,  are  both  excellent  forms, 
whilst  the  creamy-purple  flaked  flowers  of  Cerise 
Gris  de  Lin  may  be  described  as  beiDg  rather  more 
curious  than  pretty.  A  very  charming  section  is 
that  in  which  the  flowers  are  semi-double  and  closely 
resemble  a  Paeony  in  form  and  appearance.  Of 
these  Murillo,  a  lovely  blush-pink,  flaked  and 
striated  with  carmine ;  and  Velvet  Gem,  rich 
chocolate-brown,  the  segments  of  the  perianth 
lightly  tipped  old  gold  may  be  cited  as  excellent 
samples. 

Amaryllis. 

This  popular  subject  is  grown  in  large  numbers  at 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Son’s  establishment.  We  were 
rather  too  soon,  however,  to  see  them  in  their  glory, 
as  judging  from  appearances,  the  majority  of  the 
plants  want  at  least  another  fortnight.  Still  these 
self-same  plants  were  not  without  interest,  for  the 
strength  and  vigour  manifested  by  the  flower  scapes, 
and  the  clean  and  healthy  appearance  of  the  foliage 
were  prima  facie  evidences  that  their  wants  and 
requirements  are  well  looked  after,  and  that  a  brave 
display  may  be  confidently  expected  presently.  Dr. 
Masters,  one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  is  said  to 
average  about  18  in.  in  height,  and  to  throw  flowers 
of  extra  large  size.  Several  early  seedlings  were  in 
bloom,  but  as  they  have  not  up  to  the  present  been 
christened  we  are  prevented  describing  them  in 
detail. 

Clivias. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  exaggerate  the  glowing 
beauty  of,  and  the  brilliant  effect  produced  by,  a  large 
house  full  to  overflowing  of  these  superb  and 
decorative  plants.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  establishment  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Plants  in  large  pots  of  from  18  in.  to  20  in.  in 
diameter  down  to  comparatively  small  yet  neat 
specimens  in  5  in.  and  6  in.  pots  are  all  represented, 
and  all  are  carrying  huge  umbels  of  the  showy 
orange-scarlet  flowers — in  fact,  some  of  the  umbels 
borne  by  the  larger  plants  would  measure  fully  a  foot 
in  diameter.  One  of  the  best  varieties  is  Ambroise 
Verschaffelt,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  particularly 
deep  orange-scarlet  hue,  shading  somewhat  lighter 
towards  the  edges  of  the  segments.  Holloway 
Beauty  is  another  gem.  The  individual  flowers  are 
of  more  than  ordinary  size,  and  the  segments  are  all 
prettily  margined  with  silver.  It  exhibits  a  rather 
lighter  colour  than  AmbroiseVerschaffel  t.  Lindenii  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  compactness  of  the 
truss.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  scarlet  hue,  and  the 
edges  of  the  segments  are  rather  more  revolute  than 
usual.  Meteor  produces  a  huge  flower  truss,  but  is 
most  remarkable  on  account  of  its  exceeding  dwarf¬ 
ness.  The  flowers  are  fiery  scarlet-orange  in  colour. 
Miniata  splendens  and  Miniata  princeps  are  both 


grand  varieties  that  should  be  in  every  collection. 
The  flowers  of  the  former  are  of  the  same  shade  as 
those  of  Meteor,  but  the  segments  are  spathulate  in 
shape  and  the  umbel  is  rather  looser  in  character. 
Baroness  Schroder  shades  nearly  to  white  towards 
the  centre  of  the  flower,  which  throws  up  the  rich 
orange  of  the  outer  portions  of  the  segments  with 
increased  brilliancy. 

- -t- - 

SPRING  FLOWERS  AT  LONG  DITTON. 

The  early  comers  amongst  spring  flowers  are  always 
welcome  because  an  earnest  of  more  to  come 
presently.  In  spite  of  the  general  and  long-continued 
lack  of  sunshine,  the  mild  weather  is  bringing  on  the 
flowers  apace  and  urging  the  trees  of  various  kinds 
into  blossom.  A  boxful  of  spring  flowers,  consisting 
largely  of  Daflodils,  reached  us  the  other  day  from 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  at  Long  Ditton, 
Surrey. 

Amongst  the  Daffodils  were  the  large  sulphur 
Hoop  Petticoat  Narcissus  (N.  Bulbocodium  citrinus) 
and  the  charming  N.  cyclamineus  with  its  reflexed 
segments  and  cylindrical  trumpet.  Golden  Spur  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  Golden  Daffodils  and  very 
suitable  for  forcing.  N.  princeps  has  larger  and  paler 
segments,  but  is  otherwise  a  splendid  variety.  One 
of  the  earliest  is  N.  pallidus  praeccx,  with  delicate 
and  charming  lemon,  sulphur,  and  primrose  tints. 
Equally  early  and  more  popular  for  forcing  and 
market  purposes  is  N.  obvallaris,  the  Tenby 
Daffodil,  with  a  short  and  wide-mouthed  golden 
trumpet.  N.  cambricus  has  broad  sulphur  seg¬ 
ments. 

Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa)  in  various 
species  or  forms,  furnishes  the  garden  with  some  of 
the  most  delightful  of  spring  flowers.  C.  Luciliae 
has  large  sky-blue  flowers,  with  a  white  eye  ;  while 
those  of  C.  gigantea  are  larger  and  soft  sky-blue  almost 
to  the  centre.  C.  sardensis  has  the  smallest,  but 
darkest  blue  flowers  of  the  three.  All  of  them  con¬ 
stitute  handsome  flowers  for  spring  bedding.  The  violet 
flowers  of  Iris  reticulata,  with  a  golden  blotch  on  the 
falls,  are  deliciously  scented.  Scilla  taurica  alba  has 
small  white  and  very  early  flowers.  The  Hepaticas  are 
always  charming,  and  on  this  occasion  the  single 
blue  and  single  red  varieties  were  sent  us.  One  of  the 
prettiest  and  earliest  of  the  hardj  Heaths  is  Erica 
carnea  with  purple  flowers. 

- - 

HOME-GROWN  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

The  modest  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  a  well  known  and 
universal  favourite  amongst  choice  flowers.  It 
always  receives  exclamations  of  admiration  when 
seen  in  fair  condition,  at  whatever  season  it  can  be 
had  in  flower;  and  according  to  the  gardening 
papers,  its  flowers  may,  by  special  arrangements  and 
treatment,  be  had  at  any  season  of  the  year.  But  all 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  necessary 
requirements,  and,  therefore,  must  make  the  best 
of  the  means  they  have  at  their  disposal.  The 
natural  flowering  season  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  is 
a  short  one  ;  but  to  have  it  in  flower  for  about  six 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
any  very  special  arrangement  further  than  a  supply 
of  good  strong  crowns  and  a  fair  command  of  heat, 
such  as  that  of  an  ordinary  stove.  To  flower  it 
satisfactorily  from  December  to  March  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  temperature  of  a  stove  or  forcing  house. 
After  the  latter  month  it  will  come  very  well  in  an 
intermediate  temperature,  such  as  that  of  a  vinery 
newly  started.  When  forced  in  a  high  temperature 
it  should  be  removed  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  open, 
to  a  somewhat  lower  one,  to  harden  the  flowers  and 
make  them  more  durable  after  cutting. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  is  not  always  found  in  gardens 
to  be  in  the  best  condition  for  forcing ;  indeed,  it  is 
sometimes  seen  in  any  out-of-the-way  corner  where 
it  receives  little  or  no  attention,  producing  very  poor 
flowers,  and  few  even  of  them,  and,  therefore,  quite 
useless  for  forcing.  To  have  good  crowns  for  forc¬ 
ing  or  any  purpose  it  must  be  well  treated.  Given 
good  soil  and  situation  it  will  repay  the  trouble. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  only  a  small  bed  of  it,  about 
12  ft.  long  by  18  in.  broad.  Finding  the  demand 
ahead  of  the  supply,  the  bed  was  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  and  planted  in  well-manured  ground  between 
the  fruit  trees  at  the  base  of  a  wall  facing  east,  and 
200  ft.  long.  It  grew  well,  and  as  it  grew  thick  it 
was  extended  along  the  base  of  other  walls. 

Three  years  ago  we  commenced  to  force  it  in 
fair  quantity,  and  we  had  four  stretches  each  200  ft. 


long  by  about  18  in. wide  to  pick  from.  The  crowns  in 
many  cases  were  quite  equal  to  any  of  the  best  Berlin 
crowns  we  usually  bought  in.  The  foliage  coming 
up  very  strong,  and  giving  the  boxes  in  which  we 
force  it  a  freshness  which  nothing  else  could. 
When  lifted  for  forcing  it  is  cut  into  squares  with 
the  spade,  and  then  raised  with  a  fork.  The  squares 
are  put  into  the  boxes  as  lifted,  and  any  holes  made 
up  with  small  pieces  or  single  crowns.  Soil  is  put 
over  the  whole  to  fill  up  the  crevices.  The  boxes 
are  taken  to  where  they  are  to  be  forced  and  well 
watered.  When  lifted  in  October  and  November, 
after  being  boxed,  the  boxes  are  stood  where  they 
will  have  a  chance  of  getting  well  frozen  before 
introducing  them  to  heat.  We  have  been  cutting 
it  in  fair  quantities  weekly  since  December,  and 
will  continue  till  we  get  it  in  the  open  air,  where  its 
season  of  flowering  may  also  be  considerably 
lengthened  by  planting  in  different  aspects. — Perth¬ 
shire. 

- — —  — **— — — 

iSCELLANY, 


SWISS  STONE  PINE. 

Pinus  Cembra  grows  freely  on  the  chalk  escarpment 
and  at  Chaldron  House,  Boxmoor,  several  specimens 
are  producing  cones  in  great  abundance,  and,  what 
is  still  more  remarkable  in  this  country,  the  seeds  are 
fertile.  Each  cone  is  just  3  in.  long,  by  about  2  in. 
in  diameter,  with  thick,  leathery  scales,  each 
enclosing  two  of  the  large  wingless  seeds. — A.  D. 
Webster. 


SAXIFRAGA  OP POSITIFOLIA  MAJOR. 
This  improved  form  of  our  native  species  is  now  to 
be  met  with  in  most  gardens  ;  large  carpets  of  it  are 
now  studded  with  its  lovely  rosy-purple  flowers  which 
are  borne  singly  on  short  stems,  and  so  freely  pro¬ 
duced  that  the  foliage  is  almost  hidden  from  view. 
S.  oppositifolia  alba,  its  white  form,  makes  a  charm¬ 
ing  companion,  each  vieing  with  the  other  in 
harmonious  opposition.  When  side  by  side  on  the 
base  of  the  rock-work,  or  on  the  margins  of  the 
herbaceous  border,  they  claim  a  large  share  of  well- 
merited  attention  at  the  present  time.— Coila. 

THE  SYRIAN  HIBISCUS  (H.  SYRIACUS). 
This  grows  and  flowers  with  unusual  freedom  on  the 
chalk  formation  ;  indeed,  I  have  never  seen  so  great  a 
profusion  of  the  semi-double  carmine  flowers,  each 
really  as  big  as  a  monthly  Rose,  as  are  produced  by 
plants  growing  where  chalk  occurs  within  18  in.  of 
the  surface.  I  write  this  as  it  was  stated  recently 
that  the  beautiful  shrub  would  not  succeed  in  a 
alcareous  or  chalky  soil. — A.  D.  W. 

- ■+■ - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Botanic,  March  i%th. — Spring  flowers  turned 
up  in  strong  force  at  Regent’s  Park  on  the  above 
date.  Most  unfortunately  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  weather  militated  very  considerably  against 
success  from  the  visitors'  point  of  view  ;  for  it  rained 
incessantly  the  whole  of  the  day.  The  exhibits 
were  accommodated  in  the  large  corridor  attached 
to  the  conservatory,  and  part  were  staged  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  itself. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham,  N.,  showed  up  strongly  with  a  fine  group  of 
hardy  cut  flowers.  A  very  comprehensive  collection 
of  Narcissi  was  the  prime  feature  here,  most  of  the 
leading  early  forms,  both  single  and  double,  being  on 
view.  To  these  were  added  Freesias,  Anemones, 
and  Scillas  in  charming  profusion  (Silver  Medal). 

A  Small  Silver  Medal  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  St. 
George's  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  W.,  for  a  splendid 
group  of  first-class  Cyclamen.  The  flowers  through¬ 
out  were  of  extra  large  size,  as  well  as  being 
numerous  on  the  individual  plants.  The  same  firm 
also  received  a  first  prize  for  twelve  splendidly- 
grown  plants  of  this  choice  flower.  The  Church 
Road  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  W.,  likewise  showed 
Cyclamens  in  first-class  style,  being  awarded  a  Small 
Silver  Medal.  Twelve  plants  staged  by  Mr.  Bowles, 
Church  Road,  Hanwell,  received  an  extra  prize.  A 
Large  Silver  Medal  was  deservedly  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts, 
for  a  magnificent  group  of  Camellias  in  pots.  The 
stage  in  front  of  these  was  filled  with  a  considerable 
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number  of  cut  blooms  of  the  same  subject.  Mr. 
Odell,  Violet  Farm,  Colham  Green,  Hillingdon, 
received  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  small  exhibit  of 
Cyclamens,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons’  famous 
blue  Primroses  were  recognised  by  the  judges  in  the 
same  way. 

Hardy  flowers  in  great  variety  came  from  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  In 
addition  to  a  host  of  Narcissi,  Hellebores,  Muscaris, 
Chionodoxas,  Scillas,  Frittilarias,  Saxifrages,  and 
Iris  reticulata  were  all  conspicuously  bright  here 
(Bronze  Medal).  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
Highgate,  N.,  had  an  extensive  exhibit  of  forced 
flowering  shrubs,  hardy  perennials,  Tulips,  and 
Hyacinths  in  great  variety,  and  of  unsurpassed 
quality.  The  Hyacinths,  especially,  excited  a  great 
deal  of  admiration,  bearing,  as  they  did,  such  large 
and  well-finished  flower  spikes.  Of  the  Tulips, 
Ophir  d’Or  was  at  once  bright  and  charming  (Large 
Silver  Medal).  An  exceedingly  pretty  and  attractive 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  come  from  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons, 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E.,  for 
which  a  Silver  Medal  was  given.  A  finely-grown 
plant  of  Lea  amabilis  was  a  special  feature  here, 
and  such  Orchids  as  Cymbidium  lowianum,  Ada 
aurantiaca,  and  Dendrobium  nobile  were  in  excellent 
order. 

A  large  and  splendidly  set  up  group  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  plants,  sent  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E.,was  awarded  a  Large  Silver  Medal. 
Clivias  were  one  of  the  most  important  features 
here.  Orchids  in  considerable  variety  also  materially 
assisted  in  the  display.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  N.,  contributed  a  nice  lot  of 
well-flowered  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  (Large  Silver 
Medal).  Mr.  George  Mount,  Rose  Nurseries, 
Canterbury,  showed  three  stands  of  charming  Roses 
(Bronze  Medal).  Messrs.  James  &  Son,  Woodside, 
Farnham  Royal,  Slough,  won  a  Silver  Medal  for  a 
batch  of  their  grand  strain  of  Cinerarias.  A  note¬ 
worthy  exhibit,  and  one  that  also  received  a  Silver 
Medal, was  that  made  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co., of  their 
well-known  strain  of  Cinerarias.  The  plants  were 
well  grown  and  superbly  flowered.  A  Small  Silver 
Medal  for  Cyclamens  went  to  Mr.  T.  Pestridge, 
Brentford. 

The  following  exhibitors  won  first  prizes  in  their 
respective  classes  according  to  schedule.  Mr.  Scott, 
gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  Regent's  Park,  for  six 
Azaleas.  Mr.  M.  Webster,  gardener  to  E.  J. 
Preston,  Esq.,  Kelsey  Park,  Beckenham,  for  six 
Chinese  Primulas  ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  for  twelve  pots  of 
Narcissi.  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  F. 
W.  D.  Smith,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  and 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  (equal),  for  twelve  Amaryllis ;  Mr. 
Douglas,  for  twelve  pots  of  Crocuses,  twelve 
pots  of  Tulips,  twelve  of  Hyacinths,  twelve  of  Poly¬ 
anthus  Narcissi,  and  six  Deutzias  ;  and  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware  for  a  superb  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  Upwards  of  two  dozen  dishes  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  chiefly  the  former,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  & 
Sons.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit 
one  might  well  have  supposed  that  it  was  November 
instead  of  March  so  little  sign  of  deterioration  did  it 
exhibit. 

The  Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  annual  spring  show  in  the  Preston  Public 
Hall  on  the  i8th  and  19th  inst.  There  were  not 
many  of  the  subjects  exhibited  requiring  special 
comments  from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  and  in  some 
of  the  classes  there  was  room  for  some  improvement. 
All  the  exhibitors  were  from  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood,  but  the  entries  in  the  various  classes  were 
numerous.  In  front  of  the  orchestra  at  the  foot  of 
the  platform  were  some  good  Azaleas,  the  best, 
perhaps,  ever  seen  in  Preston,  which  easily  gained 
the  first  prize  for  their  owner,  W.  Charnley,  Esq., 
Howick  House  (gardener,  Mr.  Wood).  Roi  de 
Holland  was  the  pink  of  perfection,  and  reminded 
us  of  the  grand  specimens  of  it  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Turner  &  Veitch  in  years  gone  by. 

Mr.  Wood  contested  most  of  the  classes  for  bulbs 
and  other  plants,  cut  flowers,  and  vegetables,  taking 
twenty-seven  first  prizes,  fourteen  seconds,  and  four 
thirds.  The  Azaleas  were  backed  by  a  group  of 
foliage  plants  sent  by  the  Corporation  of  Preston. 
Under  the  galleries  on  either  side  were  groups, 
Roses,  Deutzias,  stove,  and  greenhouse  flowering 


and  fine  foliage  plants.  Mr.  Charnley’s  group  was 
much  admired,  and  was  composed  of  a  number  of 
small  groups  with  single  plants  dotted  about  in  moss 
in  the  spaces  between  on  the  ground  work.  Mr. 
Charnley  was  the  first  last  year  to  make  a  departure 
from  the  sloping  bank,  and  others  this  year  followed 
his  example,  their  exhibits  being  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  sloping  bank  arrangements  by  their  side. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon's  plants  of  Deutzia  gracilis  were, 
as  usual,  well-flowered,  but  a  little  advanced. 
This  gentleman  competed  in  about  forty  of  the  other 
classes,  and  was  first  for  fine  foliage  plants,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  the  bulbs  classes,  receiving  in  all  four¬ 
teen  first,  nineteen  second,  and  seven  third  prizes. 
Mr.  Pius  Rigby,  gardener  to  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Whit- 
tingham,  was  first  for  vegetables,  Roses,  Mignonette, 
and  Cinerarias,  and  secured  altogether  twelve  first, 
five  second,  and  two  third  prizes.  Mr.  C.  Lamb, 
gardener  to  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Longridge,  was  first 
for  Tulips,  table  plants,  and  Cyclamens,  securing 
altogether  seven  first,  eleven  second,  and  twenty- 
six  third  prizes.  J.  Eccles,  Esq.,  Myerscough 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bryce),  had  all  his  own  way  in 
the  Orchid  classes,  which  were  not  so  well  repre¬ 
sented  as  they  are  sometimes.  J.  B.  Copland,  Esq., 
Farrington  Lodge,  Leyland  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Gillet),  was  awarded  several  prizes,  being  first  for 
the  Bride’s  Bouquet,  and  for  a  basket  of  flowers.  He 
was  also  first  with  Rhubarb,  a  class  commanding 
much  interest,  and  one  that  was  hotly  contested. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  classes,  Mr.  Payne,  Fulwood, 
was  first  for  Hyacinths  ;  and  for  six  Azaleas  Messrs. 
Morley  &  Co.  came  out  best  in  the  group  arranged 
for  effect.  J.  Atherton  Esq.,  received  a  special 
award  for  a  large  healthy  collection  of  succulents, 
and  a  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Troughton,  of 
Walton-le-dale  Nurseries,  for  a  collection  of  Apples, 
most  of  them  being  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. — 
Cor. 


Royal  Horticultural,  March  24 th. — The  exhibits 
were  again  very  extensive  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
perhaps  more  varied  with  the  accession  of  other 
spring  flowers.  Orchids  were  a  decided  feature  of 
the  display.  Other  prominent  subjects  were 
Amaryllis,  Richardias,  Clivias,  Cyclamens,  Daftodils, 
and  other  hardy  plants  as  well  as  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants. 

A  large,  varied,  and  effective  group  of  Orchids 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 
Very  fine  was  Cymbidium  eburneo-lowianum,  C. 
lowianum,  Odontoglossum  Hallii,  with  a  spike  3  ft. 
long,  Bifrenaria  Harrisoniae,  Cattleya  Schroderae 
caloglossa,  C.  Schroderae,  Odontoglossum  Rossii 
aspersum,  Dendrobium  atroviolaceum ,  D.  devonia- 
num,  D.  nobile  nobilius,  most  abundantly  flowered, 
and  many  others  of  leading  importance  in  every 
collection  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  large  group  of  Orchids  was  also  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton.  Very  pretty 
and  interesting  was  Cypripedium  Lutwychei  in  the 
way  of  C.  insigne  Sanderae,  but  having  faint  blotches 
on  the  upper  sepal.  Dendrobium  crassinode  magni- 
ficum  was  notable  for  the  great  size  of  its  flowers. 
Other  fine  Dendrobes  here  were  D.  wardianum,  D. 
Hildebrandii,  and  D.  leucorrhoda.  Miltonia  Roezlii 
alba,  Cypripedium  Argus,  and  the  hardy  C. 
pubescens  have  also  been  well  done  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

An  interesting  group  of  Orchids  was  set  up  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  including 
magnificent  pieces  of  Anguloa  watsoniana,  Zygo- 
petalum  crinitum,  Dendrobium  aggregatum,  On- 
cidium  sarcodes,  Cymbidium  lowianum,  and  others 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  William  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  staged  a 
large  collection  of  Orchids,  including  Odonto- 
glossums  in  great  variety,  Dendrobium  wardianum, 
D.  infundibulum,  Miltonia  Roezlii,  M.  R.  alba,  and 
others  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  rich  and  showy  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited 
by  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Aldous), 
RosslyD,  Stamford  Hill.  He  had  a  large  number  of 
Odontoglossums,  including  a  piece  of  O.  Edwardi, 
with  a  branching  scape  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  long,  O.  wilckea- 
num  Rosslyn  var ,  also  Angraecum  sanderianum, 
Trichopilia  suavis,  and  others.  He  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation  for  Odontoglossum  Hallii, 
but  the  finest  and  most  valuable  novelty  in  the  show 
was  Odontoglossum  excellens  Rosslyn  var.,  the 
flowers  of  which  were  fine  in  form  and  handsomely 
blotched  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 


A  showy  group  of  Orchids  was  also  staged  by 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Wilmer  Road,  Heaton, 
Bradford.  Very  graceful  and  interesting  were 
Odontoglossum  ramosissimum,  O.  Hallii,  O.  cirr- 
hosum  klabochorum,  O.  Lindeni,  and  many  others 
of  a  showy  and  decorative  character  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Odontoglossum  Coradinei  Rosefield  var.,  a  very 
fine  thing,  was  shown  by  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
Odontoglossum  ruckerianum  Masonii  was  staged  by 
H.  Mason,  Esq  ,  Shipley,  Yorks.  He  also  received 
a  Cultural  Commendation  for  O.  humeanum  excelleDs 
bearing  seven  flowers.  Dendrobium  wardianum 
grandiflorum  was  shown  by  J.  T.  Gabriel,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Ransom),  Streatham  Hill.  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Wottoni  was  shown  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell.  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham,  exhibited  the  splendid 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Evelina.  Norman  C.  Cook- 
son,  Esq.,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  exhibited  Dendrobium 
Dulcea  picturatum,  the  chaste  and  beautiful  D. 
Murrayi,  and  several  others. 

F.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Cheshire,  sent  up  a  splendid 
group  of  Dendrobiums,  including  D.  nobile  nobilius 
in  magnificent  form,  also  D.  leechianum,  D.  rubens, 
D.  schneiderianum,  D.  nobile  amesiana,  and  several 
other  beautiful  and  popular  hybrids.  He  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation  for  D.  schneiderianum 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  accorded  to 
Welbore  S.  Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Masterton), 
Hazelbourne,  Dorking,  for  a  tall  branching  specimen 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  Dendrobium  devonia- 
num,  Fhalaenopsis  stuartiana,  and  other  Orchids 
were  staged  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Tracey,  Amyand  Road 
Nursery,  Twickenham.  A  very  fine  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  triumphans  and  another  of  Cattleya 
Trianaei  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  The  Prince  of  Wales  (gardener,  Mr. 
McKellar),  exhibited  Cattleya  William  Murray,  a 
beautiful  hybrid  between  C.  lawrenceana  and  C. 
Mendelii. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  number 
of  Orchids,  amongst  which  Cattleya  Trianaei  Reine 
des  Beiges  was  notable  for  its  immense  and  magni¬ 
ficently-coloured  lip. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N„  had 
an  exceedingly  nice  group  of  forced  flowers,  including 
Azaleas,  Paeonies,  and  Deutzias  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  Some  well-grown  specimens  of  Boronia  hetero- 
phylla,  Ericas  Cavendishii  and  wilmoreana,  and 
Malmaison  Carnations  were  especially  noticeable 
here  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  very  neat  and  tastefully-arranged  group  of  fine 
foliage  and  flowering  plants,  including  Orchids,  was 
contributed  by  Messrs.  John  Peed_&  Sons,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood,  S.E.  Some  grandly- 
flowered  plants  of  Cymbidium  lowianum  were  a 
prime  feature  of  the  display,  which  also  comprised 
Ericas,  Dracaenas,  Bertolonias,  and  a  beautifully 
coloured  specimen  of  Caladium  Prince  of  Wales  in 
the  best  of  health  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  came  out  strongly 
with  a  large  batch  of  fine  Cinerarias,  fer  which  they 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal.  Not  only  was 
the  variety  of  colour  here  exhibited  very  great,  but 
the  individual  flowers  were  of  more  than  ordinary 
size  and  substance,  being  about  3J  in.  across. 

Hardy  flowers  in  great  variety  came  from  Mr.  T. 

S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 
Anemone  Hepatica  in  variety,  TVluscari  botryoides 
album,  Anemone  fulgens,  A.  appenina,  Fritillaria 
Meleagris,  F.  aurea,  Doronicun^  austriacum,  and 
Narcissi  in  variety,  all  looked  gay  and  bright  here 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  fell  to  the  lot  of  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  for  a 
number  of  Amaryllis  and  a  quantity  of  hardy  spring 
flowers  in  pots,  including  the  pretty  little  Hepatica 
triloba  caerulea  plena.  Some  dwarf,  well-berried 
plants  of  Aucuba  japonica  viridis  nana  were  also 
shown  by  the  same  firm. 

Rose  Crimson  Rambler  was  well  shown  by  Messrs. 

T.  Cripps  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  had  some 
neat  specimens  of  Iris  orchidoides  and  Erythronium 
Hartwegii.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  some 
fine  forms  of  Amaryllis,  amongst  which  Rosalind, 
Xantho,  Eros,  and  Exul  showed  up_strcngly. 
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Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of 
hardy  spring  flowers  in  which  Narcissi  played  a 
conspicuous  part.  Sir  Watkin,  Bastemil,  Beauty, 
Empress,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Cynosure,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Baker,  Obvallaris,  Queen  Bess,  and  Princeps  were 
some  of  the  best  forms  shown.  The  St.  George’s 
Nursery  Co.,  Han  well,  Ealing,  were  again  strongly 
in  evidence  with  a  grand  display  of  Cyclamen.  It 
would  be  indeed  difficult  to  over  praise  the  merits  of 
this  exhibit  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
flowers  were  remarkable  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Some  superbly  -  flowered  Clivias  sent  by 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  N.,  were  awarded  a 
Bronze  Banksian  Medal.  Robusta,  Ambroise 
Verschaffelt,  and  Holloway  Beauty  were  some  of  the 
best  varieties  on  view. 

A  splendid  batch  of  Calla  Little  Gem,  contributed 
by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens, 
Elstree,  Herts,  obtained  a  Silver  Flora  Medal.  The 
plants  throughout  were  dwarf  and  stocky,  and, 
including  the  flowers,  did  not  measure  more  than 
18  in.  or  2  ft.  in  height. 

Eighteen  varieties  of  cut  Camellias  were  shewn  by 
H.  W.  Pownall,  Esq.,  Whilford  House,  St. 
Margaret’s-on-Thames.  Cineraria  blooms  of  grand 
quality  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons.  A  small  group  of  Clivias  was  staged  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  A  Bronze  Banks¬ 
ian  Medal  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  John  Wiggens, 
gardener  to  W.  Stacy,  Esq.,  Drayton  House,  West 
Drayton,  for  a  group  of  Cyclamen.  Very  strong 
indeed  were  the  zonal  Pelargoniums  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  Such 
varieties  as  Midsummer,  Olivia,  John  Forbes,  White 
Lady,  Galatea,  Mme.  Jules  Chretien,  and  Duchessof 
York,  appeared  to  special  advantage.  Samples  of  the 
new  beddiog  Primrose,  Kentish  Bedder,  and  the 
double  white  Daisy  The  Bride,  also  came  from 
Swanley  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Vegetables  were  represented  by  a  single  collection 
sent  by  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  gardener  to  Earl  Percy, 
Syon  House,  Brentford.  It  comprised  a  quantity  of 
different  kinds  of  saladings,  Seakale  and  Asparagus, 
apparently  of  excellent  quality  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

A  few  dishes  of  Apples  were  forthcoming,  but  they 
contained  nothing  worthy  of  special  remark. 

- -f* - - 

Questions  add  Msojens 

Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  H.  0. :  Ribes  macrostemma, 
otherwise  known  as  Ribes  speciosum. — J.  C.  :  1, 
Odcntoglossum  nebulosum;  2,  Oncidium  cheiro- 
phorum ;  3,  Cattleya  Trianaei  var.  ;  4,  Cattleya 
Trianaei  Schroderae  ;  5,  Odontoglossum  odoratum. 
—  W.  H.\  1,  Pleris  quadriaurita  tricolor:  2, 

Selaginella  reptans ;  3,  Polypodium  aureum ;  4, 
Asplenium  flaccidum  —  T.  B.  :  1,  Arabis  albida ;  2, 
Crocus  bicolor  Cloth  of  Silver  ;  3,  Crocus  susianus  ; 
3,  Helleborus  foetidus. — A.  M.  :  1,  Dendrobium 
brymerianum  ;  2,  Dendrobium  crassinode;  3,  Den¬ 
drobium  nobile  (a  relatively  good  variety). — 
W.  Walker :  1,  Acacia  dealbata;  2,  Chlorophytum 
elatum  variegatum. 

Date  Palm. — 71/.  71/.  :  The  small  portion  of  the 
leaf  you  send,  and  the  rough  sketch  you  make  of  the 
plant  showirig  its  habit,  amply  testify  that  it  is  not  a 
Palm  of  any  kind,  but  a  Dracaena — probably  D. 
fragrans— but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  same 
from  so  small  a  portion.  The  reason  for  your  plant 
going  wrong  is  no  doubt  the  freezing  to  which  it  was 
subjected  last  year.  Injury  is  not  always  immediately 
apparent  with  such  subjects.  Possibly  the  roots 
were  partly  killed.  In  any  case  we  think  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong  with  the  rcots.  No  application  of 
any  manure  can  be  effectual  in  restoring  the  plant 
after  it  is  so  far  gone.  We  advise  you  to  take  off  the 
suckers  with  roots  attached  to  them  if  possible  ;  if 
thereare  no  roots  to  them,  pot  them  singly  in  small 
pots  and  plunge  the  pots  in  the  bed  of  a  propagating 
case.  The  Date  Palm  has  huge  pinnate  leaves,  and 
you  could  not  mistake  it  if  once  you  had  seen  a  plant 
or  a  picture  of  it  as  compared  with  the  plant  3  ou 
have. 

Rooting  Genistas.— 7.  Fouell :  Spring  is  the 
best  time  to  root  cuttings  of  Cytisus  racemosus,  for 
that  is  the  plant,  we  believe,  which  you  speak  of  as 
Genista.  When  the  cutiings  are  about  3  in.  long 
take  them  off  with  a  small  heel  of  the  old  wood  and 
insert  them  firmly  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  under  a  bell- 
glass.  Place  the  pots  under  bell-glasses,  hand-lights, 
or  in  a  properly-constructed  propagating  case  in  a 
temperature  of  55-  to  6oc,  where  the  cuttings  will 
emit  roots  in  due  course. 


Flowers,  Plants,  Colours,  &c. — Rubens  :  Clove- 
red,  which  we  would  speak  of  as  crimson,  would 
describe  the  colour  of  some  dark  varieties  of  Sweet 
William.  Spergula  is  the  botanical  name  of  Spurrey, 
not  of  the  Stichwort.  Most  species  of  Arabis  have 
white  flowers,  but  a  few,  such  as  A.  blepharophylla, 
have  pink  or  rosy  flowers.  Some  of  the  very  darkest 
of  the  varieties  of  Iberis  umbellata  might  be  described 
as  cherry-red,  but  not  very  appropriately.  The 
Scarlet  Lychnis  is  L.  chalcedonica,  an  exotic,  and 
totally  different  from  L.  diurna  of  our  woods  and 
glens.  Opuntia  vulgaris  and  O.  rafinesquiana  flower 
in  July.  The  Valerian  that  grows  on  old  walls 
(Centranthus  ruber)  flowers  from  June  to  September. 
The  Virginian  Creeper  flowers  in  August  and 
September.  Salvia  coccinea  flowers  in  J uly,  August, 
and  September.  Sedum  Telephium  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  The  red  or  scarlet  Pimpernel  flowers 
from  May  to  October. 

Lilies  in  the  Way. — G.  S. :  Some  species,  such 
as  L.  dahuricum,  L.  umbellatum,  and  L.  bulbiferum, 
possibly  others,  put  up  with  a  deal  of  bad  usage,  and 
succeed  fairly  well  even  after  being  transplanted  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  This  is  our  experience,  but  it 
is  a  barbarous  plan  which  we  should  not  advise  you 
to  attempt  if  you  can  help  it.  If  you  must  lift  them, 
use  a  spade  and  dig  well  beneath  the  bulbs  taking  a 
quantity  of  soil  with  them. 

The  best  Raspberry  going. — M.  M.  :  It  might 
be  difficult  to  name  the  best  Raspberry  for  every 
district  and  garden  ;  but  we  know  that  none  of  them 
could  beat  Fastolff  in  years  gone  by  for  your  northern 
locality.  At  the  p  esent  time  Superlative  is  giving 
most  satisfactory  results,  both  in  private  and  market 
gardens  in  the  South.  It  is  a  remarkably  vigorous 
grower  and  cropper,  and  you  could  do  worse  than 
give  it  a  trial.  Baumforth’s  Seedling  and  Red 
Antwerp,  which  you  mention,  are  very  good  in  their 
way,  but  we  should  prefer  Superlative  and  Fastolff, 
both  large  fruited  red  varieties. 

Communications  Received. — Coila. — J.  J.,  B. — 
J.  G.  Pettinger. — Ignotus. — Geo  Russell. — W.  Y. — 
Corry  &  Co.— J.  Martin. — Pennell  &  Sons. — W. 
Baylor  Hartland — Thos.  Grinfield. — A.  Bayliss. — 
R.  B. — Saxon. — W.  Fry. — D.  B. — S.  Body. — Street 
&  Co. — M.  Cuthbertson. — C.  West. — J.  S. — W.  Seal 
— Thos.  S.  Blow. 

- -t— - 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED- 

Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  167,  West  Maumee  Street, 
Adrian,  Michigan. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex. — Spring  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

Thomas  B.  Blow,  Welwyn,  England. — Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies. 
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A  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

25/-  BOOK  for  S/- 

NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 


Ogilvie’s  Encyclopaedia 

OF 

USEFUL  INFORMATION 

and  WORLD’S  ATLAS. 

No  Single  Book  ever  before  contained  such  a  Wealth 
of  Knowledge. 

A  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 
IN  ITSELF. 

A  universal  assistant  and  treasure-house  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  the  house¬ 
hold  to  the  manufactory.  In  short,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  about  everything,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
e  veryone  in  all  walks  of  life  ;  the  contents  being  so 
se-  arated,  indexed,  and  arranged  that  they  can  be 
turned  to  at  once.  It  is 

■rptq't  /  BOOK  OF  1  EVER 
i lib.  £>b.sj.  |  INFORMATION  f  ISSUED. 

Size  of  Encyclopaedia  :  9  by  nj  inches.  656  Pages. 


The  articles  are  written  by  men  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  subjects  treated,  are  short  and 
concise,  but  contain  full  information  up  to  date.  It 
is  to  be  consulted  on  every  subject  that  arises  in 
everyday  life,  by  old  and  young  alike.  It  contains  a 
complete  Illustrated  Atlas  of  the  World. 

IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  COMPETITION 
it  is  imperative  that  a  Gardener  should  be  a  well- 
informed  individual.  Here  is  an  Encyclopaedia 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS, 
do  you  wish  to  be  successful  ?  Then  remember  that 
to  possess  knowledge  is  the  surest  way  to  achieve 
success. 


It  is  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  Cloth,  with 
beautifully  designed  Gilt  Side-stamp  and  Red 
Edges,  making  at  once  the  most  handsome  and  dur¬ 
able  as  well  as  the  most  useful  book  ever  made 
or  sold  for  25s. 


By  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Publishers  of 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Useful  Information  and  Atlas 
of  the  World,”  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Public 
a  Magnificent  25s.  Volume  for  16  of  the  coupons, 
which  will  appear  weekly,  together  with  6d.  each, 
accepted  in  Weekly  Instalments,  or  the  Coupons 
may  be  held  until  the  whole  period  has  elapsed  and 
brought  or  sent  to  the  Office  with  8s.,  and  6d.  towards 
carriage. 


H2£_6.  coupon. 


OGILVIE’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD'S  ATLAS, 
Price  25s. 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

A  ddress _ 


Postal  Orders  or  £d.  stamps  may  be  sent. 


A  SPECIMEN  COPY 

can  be  seen,  and  COUPONS  AND  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  MAY  BE  LEFT  at  the  OflSce  for 

THE  PUBLISHER  OF 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

COPIES  OF  THIS  BOOK  CANNOT  BE 
BOUGHT.  They  can  be  obtained  only  by  using 
these  Coupons. 


April  4,  1896. 
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TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 

With  large,  round  Flowers,  stiff  erect  habit ; 
brilliant  colours,  best  that  money  can  buy. 

SINGLES,  for  pot  culture  and  exhibition,  in  12  distinct 
colours.  „ 

12  very  good,  4s. ;  24  for  7s.  12  extra  fine,  12s. ;  24  for  20s. 

12  very  fine,  8s.;  24  for  14s.  |  12  very  finest,  18s. ;  24  for  30s. 

SINGLES,  for  bedding,  specially  selected.  All  colours 
mixed,  3s.  per  doz.  ;  20s.  per  100.  In  12  separate  colours, 
3S.  6d.  per  doz. ;  25s.  per  100.  Extra  fine,  in  12  separate  colours, 
5s.  per  doz.  35s.  per  100. 

DOUBLES,  good  selected,  is.  each :  8s.  per  doz.  Fine 
selected,  is.  6d.  each  ;  12s.  per  doz.  Very  fine  selected,  2S.  6d. 
each  ;  6  for  13s.  ;  iz  for  24s.  Seed,  is.,  is.  6d.,  and  2s  6d,  per 
packet.  Quality  of  above  guaranteed  satisfactory,  or  cash 
returned.  All  free  for  cash  with  orders. 

H.  J.  JONES, 


H.  B.  MAY’S 

New  Tree  Carnations. 

The  finest  set  of  new  varieties  ever  offered.  Distinct 
colours,  good  habit,  and  free  flowering. 

W.  Robinson,  the  finest  scarlet.  H.  Gibbons, 
finest  crimson  for  winter  ;  c  warf  habit,  and  very 
free.  Mrs.  S.  Segar,  very  fine  rose-pink.  Leonidas, 
fine  large  crimson.  See  plate  in  The  Garden,  April 
4th.  Primrose  Day,  the  finest  yellow  Carnation. 
And  other  fine  varieties. 

Price  Lists  on  Application. 

H.  B.  MAY,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 

ROSES  !  ROSES! 


SEED  CATALOGUE, 

CONTAINING  AN  UNUSUAL  AMOUNT  OF  INFORMA¬ 
TION  AS  UNDER: 

Medicinal  qualities  of  certain  Vege¬ 
tables. 

Very  practical  instructions  for 
forcing,  storing,  and  preparing  for 
the  table  various  Vegetables. 

The  best  sorts  of  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.  These  are  very  clearly  indica¬ 
ted,  and  coarse  Vegetables  deprecated. 


Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAME  S  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


ASPARAGU  S.  —  Strong,  healthy  three  year 
Asparagus  roots,  True  Giant,  5s. 
per  100,  packed  and  carriage  paid. 
Every  garden  should  contain  an 
Asparagus  bed.  They  are  easily 
made,  and  now  is  the  season  to 
make  them. —  Bird  &  Vallance, 
Nurserymen,  Downham,  Norfolk. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  in  the  World- 

GREAT  CLEARANCE  SALE. 

All  have  been  kept  moved  back,  and  will  now  plant  with 
safety.  50  choice  dwarf  Roses  for  21s. ;  24.  choice  Standards  or 
Half  Standards  for  21s.  The  following  are  carriage  free:  12 
choice  Climbing,  7s.;  12  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  dwarfs,  7s. ; 
6  Gloire  de  Dijons,  4s.  6d.;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4s.  6d. ; 
6  Austrian  Briars,  3s.  ;  6  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  3s.  6d.  ;  6  choice 
Moss  Roses,  4s. ;  6  old  Cabbage  Roses,  4s. ;  6  old-fashioned 
Roses,  4s. ;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d.  ;  6  pink  Monthly 
Roses,  2s  6d. ;  6  white  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d.  ;  6  quick-prowing 
Climbing  Roses.  2s.  6d. ;  12  Sweet  Briars,  3s.  All  my  selection. 
Cash  with  order.  Thousands  cf  testimonials.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  EXETER. 


CARNATIONS. —Winter  or  Perpetual  Blooming. 

Splendid  collection.  Sole  European  control  ot  several 
American  Novelties. 

CANNAS  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all. 

PELARGONIUMS,  Zonal  and  Floral. 

The  most  select  collection  in  the.Tratle. 

SEE  CATALOGUE,  POST  FBEE. 

W.  J.  GODFREY,  F.R.H.S  ,  EXMOUTH,  DEYON. 


GRAPE  VINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines  suitable 
for  fruiting  in  pots  and  planting  vineries. 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 


THE  VINEYARD  &  NURSERIES, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 
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DANIELS  BRO- 

Town  Close  Nurseries,  NORWICH, 

BEG  to  offer  the  following  in  well-rooted 

healthy  stuff,  true  to  name,  and  carriage  free  at  prices 
quoted.  .  Per  doz. 

Chrysanthemums,  Japanese  and  incurved,  choice 
sorts  from  our  splendid  collection,  per  ioo, 

21s.,  six  for  2s . 

„  Six  grand  new  exhibition  varieties,  3s.  6d. 

Dahlias,  Show,  Fancy,  and  Cactus  flowered  from  our 

superb  collection,  six  for  2s.  6d . 

„  Select  Exhibition  varieties  six  for  3s.  6d. 
Salisbury  white,  the  charming  new  pure 
white  Cactus,  splendid  for  cutting,  each  is., 
three  for  2s.  6d. 

„  Six  grand  new  Cactus  varieties  of  1895. 

A  splendid  set  10s. 

„  Three  superb  decorative  varieties,  including 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  2s.  6d. 

,,  Pompone,  new  and  select  varieties,  six  for 

3s.  6d . 

Fuchsias,  Single  and  double-flowered,  including  all 

the  finest  sorts,  six  for  zs.  6d.  . 

Six  erand  new  and  select  varieties,  including 
Princess  May ,  3s.  6d. 

Pelargoniums,  single-flowered.  Zonal.  A  very  fine 
collection  all  Autumn  struck,  six  for3s.6d. 

„  Six  grand  new  varieties,  Pearson's,  7s.  6d. 

,,  Doubl  -flowered,  Zonal,  very  choice  sorts, 

six  for  3s.  6d . 

„  Ivy-leaved  double,  charming  varieties  for 
pots,  hanging  baskets,  &c..  six  for  3s.  6d. 

„  „  „  Queen  of  Roses.  The  magnifi¬ 

cent  new  magenta-crimson,  each  is.  6d., 
three  for  4s. 

Carnations,  Hon.  J.  Lowther,  grand  scarlet,  sell, 
each  is.  6d.,  three  lor  4s. 

„  Mrs.  Thornhill,  beautiful  salmon-pink,  is., 
three  for  2s.  6d. 

Choice  named  sorts,  six  or  3s.  6d . 

Oxllp,  Prince  of  Orange,  immense  heads  of  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  a  gem,  each  gd.,  three  for  2s. 
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FUCHSIAS. 

Clearance  Sale. 

A  Magnificent  Collection  of  Superb  Double  and  Single 
Flowered  Varieties,  including  the  newest  and  most  beautiful 
sorts  in  cultivation. 

Splendid  for  pot  culture  or  the  garden. 

Strong  young  plants  from  single  pots,  correctly  named,  per 
doz.  2s.  6d.,  six  for  is.  6d.,  or  25  for  4s.  6d. 

Extra  choice  sorts,  per  doz.  3s.  6d.,  six  for  2s.  or  25  for 
6s.  6d.,  post  free. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  Town  Close  Nurseries,  Norwioh. 


WO^LD-WIDE  F\ER0WN-  STRIKING  JllOVELTIES 
c^)NEW  CATALOGUE  POST  FREEST 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 


NOTHING  SO  PROFIT ABLB 
AND  EASY  TO  OROW. 

£  80  Acres  of  Saleable  Trees 


THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

Lists  Free. 


HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
Carriage  Free,  for  cash  with  order. 
8s.  per  doz.,  BOs.perlOO. 

A 1 1  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

IN  POTS  From  15/-  a  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees,  91  Acres. 

Four  Acres  of  Class. 
Clematis  (80,000'  from  15/- 
per  doi. 

N.B. — Single  Plants  :  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(Over  170  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock, 
artistically  produced,  containing 
some  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
1/^1  ail(i  hill  of  valuable  information, 
free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for  postage  ^ 

RICHARD  SMITH &C° Worce STPR 


CATALOGUE  containing  88  pages,  with  numer¬ 
ous  Illustrations  and  Order  Sheet,  free  on 
application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  GO., 

Seed  Merchants  &  Nurserymen, 

W  ORCESTER. 


LINCOLN  SEEDS.  [ 

Grown  in  the  driest  climate  in  England.  > 

► 

EXTRA  PEAS  SELECTED,  t 

Perfect  Germination  Catalogue  Free.  > 


DPMNPI I  &SnNS  I  INP.ni  H  t 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  502. 


"  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man  " — Bacon. 


fflic  wiu;t(^|ii|g  ljbt|M( 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  \th,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  April  7th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Committees  at  12  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  April  8th. — Royal  Caledonian  Society's  Show  at 
Edinburgh  (2  days). 

Liverpool  Spring  Show  (2  days). 

Sales  of  Japanese  Lilies,  florists’ flowers,  and  hardy  peren¬ 
nials  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  April  10  th— Sales  of  Japanese  Lilies  hardy  perennials, 
and  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe. &  Morris. 


^he  Bordeaux  Mixture.— This  is  the 
^  copper  sulphate  fungicide  which  is 
often  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Bouillie 
Bordelaise.  Since  first  invented  many 
differing  formulas  have  been  made  and 
applied"  to  various  field  and«garden  crops. 
In  this  country  the  experiments  have  mostly 
been  applied  to  Potatoes,  as  there  is  no 
danger  to  the  edible  portion  of  the  crop  like 
that  attributed  to  the  spraying  of  fruit 
trees. 

The  original  formula  was  six  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  four  pounds  of  lime  and 
twenty  two  gallons  of  water.  A  modification 
of  this  is  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
one  pound  of  lime  and  ten  gallons  of 
water.  A  third  formula  is  like  the  first- 
named  except  that  forty-five  gallons  of 
water  instead  of  twenty-two  are  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  mixture.  The  reason  for 
the  greater  quantity  of  water  being  used  is 
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that  the  fungicide  is  equally  effective  even 
when  so  diluted. 

Those  who  do  much  in  the  way  of  spray¬ 
ing  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  adopt  much 
about  the  same  plan  in  the  preparation  of 
the  material,  though  differing  slightly  in 
detail.  The  sulphate  of  copper  is  obtained 
in  the  form  of  crystals  from  the  wholesale 
agents.  Fresh  lime  of  good  quality  is  also 
a  point  that  must  be  insisted  upon.  For  a 
small  quantity  the  sulphate  of  copper  may 
be  dissolved  in  the  larger  half  of  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  used  ;  the  lime  is 
dissolved  separately  and  added  to  the  copper 
mixture,  the  latter  being  briskly  stirred  all 
the  time,  so  that  the  lime  may  combine 
with  and  neutralise  the  poisonous  effect  of 
the  copper  upon  vegetation.  More  water 
may  be  added  if  necessary  to  bring  the 
mixture  up  to  the  desired  quantity.  _ 

When  the  spraying  of  Potatos  is  to  be 
conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  prepara¬ 
tions  must  be  made  some  days  beforehand. 
The  plan  is  to  get  a  large  cask,  set  it  on  end 
and  knock  out  the  top.  Fill  this  with 
water ;  then  get  a  canvas  bag,  nail  two 
pieces  of  wood  to  it  so  that  the  bag  may  be 
suspended  with  its  bottom  half-way  down 
the  barrel.  Fill  the  bag  with  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  leave  it  to  dissolve 
for  some  days  ;  this  it  will  do  more 
effectively  than  if  the  crystals  were  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  To  test  the 
strength  of  this  solution  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  hydrometer  for  the  purpose.  These 
hydrometers  may  be  obtained  from  dealers 
in  chemical  apparatus.  Their  object  is  to 
determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  copper 
solution  so  as  to  guide  the  operator  as  to 
the  proportion  to  be  used  for  any  given 
quantity  of  water.  For  instance,  if  the 
hydrometer  indicates  fifteen  degrees,  the 
specific  gravity  will  be  1-075,  indicating 
i ’333  pounds  of  the  sulphate  solution  per 
gallon.  Now,  three  gallons  of  this  will  be 
sufficient  for  twenty  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  that  is,  water  may  be  added  to  the 
sulphate  solution  till  it  is  made  up  to  twenty 
gallons.  The  proper  proportion  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  lime  must  of  course  have  been 
previously  added.  When  large  quantities 
of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  are  waDted,  the 
number  of  barrels  at  work  contem¬ 
poraneously  would  have  to  be  increased. 

A  new  method  of  preparing  the  mixture 
has  recently  been  described  by  Mr.  Swingle, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  a  meeting  of  Agricultural 
Scientists.  Flis  method  is  to  get  a  barrel 
that  will  hold  fifty  gallons  of  water,  and 
after  putting  that  quantity  in  the  barrel  in 
order  to  mark  the  point  to  which  it  will  rise, 
about  a  third  of  it  is  poured  out  in  order  to 
make  room  for  ioo  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  to  be  suspended  in  a  sack  as 
described  above.  When  this  is  completely 
dissolved  the  sack  is  taken  out  and  clean 
water  added  to  bring  the  solution  up  to  the 
fifty  gallon  mark.  Fifty  pounds  of  lime  are 
slaked  and  dissolved  in  another  fifty  gallon 
cask.  Both  this  and  the  sulphate  of  copper 
may  be  regarded  as  stock  solutions  which 
may  be  stored  in  some  convenient  and  safe 
place  till  wanted. 

Now  the  most  important  point  about  Mr. 
Swingle’s  method  of  preparing  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  is  in  the  final  preparation 
of  the  stock  solutions  for  use.  If  sulphate 
of  copper  and  lime  are  too  highly  concen¬ 
trated  when  brought  together,  the  resulting 
mixture  contains  a  great  deal  of  granular 
matter  which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  forming 
a  sediment.  To  avoid  this  he  takes  three 
gallons  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution, 
and  dilutes  the  latter  with  twenty  to 
twenty-five  gallons  of  water.  In  another 
vessel  he  puts  two  gallons  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  lime  and  dilutes  it  with  fifteen 
gallons  of  water.  The  two  are  then  poured 


slowly  together  and  thoroughly  stirred  for 
about  three  minutes  with  a  wooden  rod. 
All  the  vessels  used  in  these  operations 
must  also  be  of  wood.  The  mixture  will 
contain  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and 
four  pounds  of  lime,  which,  with  the  water 
added,  will  bring  it  up  to  forty  or  forty-five 
gallons.  The  fifty-gallon  mixture  may  now 
be  completed  with  the  addition  of  water  to 
bring  it  to  that  amount. 

In  order  to  test  whether  any  free  copper 
is  present  Mr.  Swingle  advises  the  use  of 
an  ordinary  penknife,  the  blade  of  which 
may  be  dipped  in  the  mixture.  If  the 
knife  is  at  all  tarnished  by  this  test,  then  add 
more  lime  till  the  free  copper  is  all 
neutralised.  The  Bordeaux  Mixture  is 
then  ready  for  use,  and  may  be  distributed 
by  means  of  knapsack  machines  which 
seem  to  be  the  most  convenient  in  many 
cases,  -whether  for  garden,  orchard  or 
Potato  field. 

- - 

Ben  Nevis  is  now  under  a  depth  of  58  in.  of  snow 
at  the  summit. 

Ground  cinnamon  is  adulterated  with  the  ground 
shells  of  Walnuts,  and  the  latter  have  become  mere 
valuable  than  the  whole  nut. 

Newly-married  couples  in  Swiizerland,  by  a  curious 
law,  are  obliged  to  plant  Pine  and  Weeping  Willows, 
but  on  natal  days  the  more  suggestive  Birch  is 
planted. 

The  Bishopsteignton  Cottage  Gardening  Society  has 
decided  to  hold  its  annual  show  of  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  on  July  30th.  The  statement  of 
accounts  for  last  year  show  a  balance  in  hand  of 

£n- 

The  Hyde  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association  sat  down 
to  a  knife  and  fork  tea  at  the  “  Gardeners'  Arms,” 
Back  Lane,  Hyde,  Cheshire,  on  the  14th  ult.,  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Acre  Gardens  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

The  next  Fruit  and  Floral  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
April  7th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  1  to  5  p.m.  At  3  o’clock  a  lecture  will  be 
delivered  by  Rev.  Prof.  Geo.  Henslow,  M.A.,  on  "The 
Movements  of  Plants.” 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  council  of  this  society  at  61,  Dawson 
Street,  Dublin,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  show  on  April  9th.  Mr,  Greenwood 
Pim  showed  a  plant  of  Pinguicula  caudata,  bearing 
eleven  fully-expanded  flowers  besides  buds.  Miss 
Currey,  The  Mall  House,  Lismore,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Daffodils,  which  created  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest,  particularly  certain  well-known 
and  fine  kinds.  Flowers  and  foliage  of  the  hybrid 
Tacsonia  exoniensis  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cumming.  Mr.  D.  Ramsay,  Ball’s  Bridge,  showed 
various  spring  flowers,  including  some  Primulas  that 
had  been  dyed  with  some  green  dye,  and  which  were 
both  novel  and  not  unpleasant  in  effect. 

"  The  Spraying  of  Plants.” — This  is  the  title  of  a 
book  in  the  Rural  Science  Series  by  E.  G.  Lodeman, 
instructor  in  horticulture  in  the  Cornell  University, 
LLS.A.,  and  edited  by  L  H.  Bailey,  a  professor  at 
the  same  university.  The  first  part  deals  with  the 
early  history  of  spraying,  spraying  in  foreign 
countries,  such  as  France,  Italy,  England, 
Australasia,  spraying  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  materials  and  formulas  used  in  spraying, 
spraying  devices  and  machinery,  and  the  action  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides.  The  second  part  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  specific  directions  for  the 
spraying  of  cultivated  plants.  Mr.  Lodeman  has 
spent  two  years  on  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and 
visited  Europe  for  the  collection  of  information 
relative  thereto.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
early  history  of  spraying  has  thus  been  put  upon 
record  in  book  form  before  the  initial  stages  of  this 
interesting  science  has  been  forgotten.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  new  and  original  engravings,  and  is 
sold  at  a  dollar — that  is,  4s.  2d.  of  our  money— by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  66,  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  and  London,  England. 


The  Queen  has  become  an  annual  subscriber  to  the 
Windsor  and  Eton  Rose  and  Hoiticultural  Society, 
whose  show,  by  Her  Majesty’s  permission,  will  be 
held  in  July  in  the  Home  Park,  near  “  the  slopes  " 
at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association  — The 
next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  cn 
Tuesday,  April  7th,  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 
Street,  E  C  ,  at  7  p.m.,  when  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack,  of 
Livermere  Park  Gardens,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  will 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Amateur's  Greenhouse  ' 
The  special  classes  for  the  evening  are  six  sprays  of 
Narcissus  (distinct)  and  four  bunches  of  cut  flowers, 
for  both  of  which  prizes  are  offered  by  the  at  seda¬ 
tion.  New  members  will  be  elected  at  this  meeting, 
and  application  forms  and  all  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  of  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Leonard 
Brown,  The  Cottage,  Seven  Arches,  Brentwood, 
Essex 

Rotherham  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. — 
The  annual  dinner  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
14th  ult.  in  Mr.  Hcrsefall's  Restaurant,  High  Street, 
Rotherham,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  Gartery. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  it  was  remarked  that 
the  society  had  not  been  altogether  a  success 
financially,  to  which  the  chairman  replied  that  it  did 
not  discourage  them  as  a  society,  that  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  them  in  Rotheiham  to  make  it  a 
success,  and  that  it  had  been  decided  to  continue  the 
next  show  for  two  days  instead  of  one  as  formerly. 
The  "  essayists  ”  were  thanked,  and  in  reference  to 
this  the  chairman  said  that  they  had  had  soma 
excellent  papers  during  the  year. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society  — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the  19th  ult. 
at  the  North  Road  Lecture  Hall,  Mr.  Balchin,  Jun., 
presiding,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Cbeal. 
Crawley,  Sussex,  on  "  The  Ancient  Gardens  of  the 
World.  ’  The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  and  Mr.  Cheal  discoursed  on  gardens,  from 
that  of  Eden  to  the  latest  English  style.  The  plan 
of  an  Egyptian  garden  4.000  b.c.  was  also  submitted, 
together  with  the  method  of  planting  and  the  trees 
it  contained.  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Monks', 
German,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Dutch,  and  old  English 
gardens  were  also  described.  Amongst  the  latter 
were  Windsor,  Chatsworth,  Hatfield,  Levens, 
Haddon,  Ilawarden,  and  others.  Besides  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  meeting  there  was  a  musical 
entertainment,  and  an  audience  of  300  was  present, 
including  a  large  number  of  ladies  Mr.  E.  Meachen 
took  the  first  prize  in  the  open  class  for  Azaleas  in 
the  monthly  competition.  Mr.  G.  F.  Bunney  was 
first  in  the  amateurs'  division. 

The  Torquay  Gardeners’  Association  has  arranged 
to  hold  two  shows  in  the  year,  and  the  first  was  held 
on  the  25th  ult  ,  when  three  times  as  many  entries  as 
at  the  autumn  show  were  made.  The  arrangement 
of  the  exhibition  was  left  to  the  care  of  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  F.  C.  Smale,  who  carried  it  out  with 
excellent  and  telling  effect.  Instead  of  the  usual 
plan  of  locating  all  the  large  groups  round  the  sides 
of  the  larger  Bath  Saloon,  the  largest  and  most  con¬ 
spicuous  one — namely,  that  of  Messrs.  Burridge — 
was  placed  across  the  centre  of  the  hall.  The  tall 
Palms  and  the  flowering  plants  of  this  group 
rendered  it  very  conspicuous.  The  circular  groups 
were  set  up  at  one  side  and  the  table  decorations 
and  specimen  plants  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall. 
Mr.  J.  Snelgrove’s  group  of  Orchids,  including  some 
rare  and  other  well-flowered  kinds,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  seen  in  Torquay. 
Miss  Livers,  of  Upton  Leigh,  and  Captain  Fane 
Tucker  had  groups  of  Orchids  for  competition,  the 
former  being  first.  The  Torquay  Town  Council 
were  also  exhibitors  of  shrubs  and  other  flowering 
and  foliage  plants  from  the  public  gardens.  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  exhibited  Orchids  and 
other  plants  as  well  as  views  of  landscape  gardening 
done  by  them  in  Devon.  Prizes  were  awarded  for 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  Azaleas,  Ferns,  Orchids, 
Cyclamen,  Primulas,  Spiraeas,  Deutzias,  Lilies, 
Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Freesias,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Tulips,  Carnations,  Cinerarias,  and  various  others. 
An  interesting  paper  on  "  Orchids,  their  Fascination 
and  Romance,”  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  Lee,  gardener 
at  Upton  Leigh,  in  the  afternoon  and  again  in  the 
evening.  Orchids  were  sent  to  illustrate  this  lectur ; 
by  Miss  Lavers,  and  paintings  of  Orchids  by  Mr.  A. 
Shelly,  Tudor  Lodge. 
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Plum  culture  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  Bosnia.  Rich  and  poor  alike  plant 
Plums,  and  in  a  good  season  40,000  tons  of  dried 
fruit,  valued  at  £200,000,  are  exported. 

The  Hampstead  Vestry  decided  on  the  26th  ult.  to 
contribute  £10,000  towards  the  purchase  of  the 
West  End  Hall  estate  for  a  public  park  for  West 
Hampstead.  The  total  purchase  price  is  £40,000. 

Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  of  Norwich,  are  again  offering 
their  shilling  packets  of  seels  suitable  for  the 
possessors  of  small  gardens,  and  who  desire  to  grow 
a  variety  of  annuals  amongst  other  subjects  for 
which  they  have  room  to  spare.  For  those  who 
desire  to  know  the  contents  of  these  packets  we  may 
state  thit  they  include  Candytuft,  Nasturtium, 
(Tropaeolum)  Sweet  Peas,  Godetia,  Mignonette, 
China  Aster,  Stocks,  Pansies,  and  other  things. 
With  a  little  good  gardening  a  good  display  can  be 
produced.  Twopence  will  cover  the  postage  of  the 
packet. 

Mr.  Redington,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds, gave 
the  last  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  gardening  at  the 
Board  Schoolroom,  Outwood,  on  the  16th  ult.,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.*  Baywater.  He 
spoke  of  the  varieties  of  Strawberries  suitable  for 
certain  kinds  of  soil.  In  the  case  of  artificial 
manure  he  advocated  6cwt.  of  rape  dust,  5  cwt.  of 
bone  meal,  and  4  cwt.  of  kainit  to  the  acre,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  these  ingredients  in  mixture  to 
the  square  yard.  In  selecting  young  plants  from  the 
runners  he  advised  his  hearers  to  take  the  first  and 
second  plants  on  the  runners  but  never  the  fourth, 
on  account  of  its  barrenness. 

Juno  Cycles  and  Cycling. — "  To  be  or  not  to  be  ” 
(taxed),  that  is  now  the  problem  agitated  in  cycling 
circles,  and,  certainly,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
the  consensus  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  an  answer 
in  the  negative.  Cycling  is  a  source  of  health  and 
pleasure,  and  while  the  rich  and  the  well-to-do 
bestride  the  steel  steed  they  are  as  nothing  to  the 
vast  number  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  of 
limited  means  who  enjoy  this  exhilarating  exercise, 
and  from  which  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  deter  them.  The  system  of  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  applied  by  the  Metropolitan  Machinists 
Company  to  the  sale  of  their  well-known  Juno  cycles 
permits  the  purchase  of  a  machine  by  the  payment 
of  a  small  monthly  sum  without  derangement  of  the 
finances.  The  system  is  good  and  worked  on 
thoroughly  fair  lines.  Perhaps  the  Juno  Lady 
Safeties  for  1896  are  the  finest  machines  of  the  class 
that  have  ever  been  turned  out.  They  are  elegant 
in  build,  easy  to  ride,  light  to  handle,  and  very 
swift.  The  Juno  Roadster  Diamonds  for  the  sterner 
sex  have  long  been  popular  among  votaries  of  the 
wheel.  The  season  of  1896  has  opened  exception¬ 
ally  early,  and  everything  points  to  a  record  year. 

The  journal  of  the  Essex  Technical  Laboratories. — 
The  mid-monthly  number  for  March  is  before  us,  and 
we  note  several  very  interesting  articles  in  it 
relating  both  to  the  scientific  and  practical  part  of 
gardening.  Of  course,  the  journal  in  question  is 
intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  students 
attending  the  classes  at  the  Essex  Technical  Labor¬ 
atories,  Chelmsford,  as  well  as  those  attending  the 
classes  held  throughout  the  county.  The  work 
carried  on  at  the  central  school  should,  however,  be 
itnitated  in  every  county  throughout  the  country  for 
the  benefit  of  those  studying  horticulture,  or  who 
may  in  any  way  be  connected  with  the  tillage  of  the 
soil.  Seed-testing  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
article  that  treats  of  the  purity  of  seeds,  their  value 
as  determined  by  trueness  to  name,  volume-weight, 
purity,  and  germinating  power.  Some  tables  giving 
the  germinating  power,  purity,  and  the  optimum 
temperature  necessary  for  the  germinating  of  cereals, 
grasses,  leguminous  plants,  garden  vegetables,  and 
flowers,  should  be  valuable  to  gardeners  generally 
and  all  having  to  do  with  seed  in  any  capacity. 
Lime,  Rhubarb,  and  Seakale,  marine  zoology, 
studies  in  elementary  chemistry,  and  the  propagation 
of  plants,  are  articles  of  practical  value  for  students, 
and  which  appear  in  the  March  number.  It  also 
gives  the  results  of  the  examination  for  the  February 
course  of  instructions  at  the  County  School  of 
Horticulture.  Seventeen  students  sat  for  this  exam¬ 
ination  ;  and  the  questions  for  the  written  examina¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  practical  work,  are  given  in  this 
issue.  Mr.  David  Houston,  the  staff- lecturer  on 
biology  is  greatly  augmenting  the  value  of  this 
publication. 


Early  Potatos  at  one  time  formed  a  staple  industry 
in  the  Scilly  Islands,  till  competition  with  the  south 
of  France  and  the  Channel  Islands,  as  well  as  the 
heavy  tariff,  crippled  it.  Flower  culture  has  now 
completely  eclipsed  it. 

Tunbridge  Wells  Gardeners. — A  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Club  Hall,  on  the  24th  ult., 
Mr.  A.  Charlton  presiding.  For  points  gained  at 
previous  meetings  for  various  exhibits,  awards  were 
made  to  Messrs.  Berwick,  Booth,  Jenner,  Simmonds, 
Bridger,  Verrall,  Greengoe,  and  May.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Verrall  took  the  first  prize  for  Narcissi. 
In  the  second  division  of  the  same  competition  Mr. 
E.  Fuller  took  the  lead.  Liberal  subscriptions 
towards  the  funds  of  the  society  were  announced  and 
Mr.  Greengoe  was  warmly  thanked  for  securing  the 
same. 

- - 

THE  READING  PROPAGATING  GLASS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  simple 
invention  which  has  been  designed  to  obviate  the 
evil  effects  arising  from  the  condensation  and 
dripping  of  moisture  upon  cuttings  put  under  the 
ordinary  bell-glass  to  root,  and  to  perform  the  same 
useful  purpose  for  delicate  or  choice  seeds  and  the 
seedlings  during  germination.  However  careful  the 
cultivator  may  be  in  wiping  the  bell-glasses  in  use 
every  morning  condensation  is  sure  to  occur, 
especially  when  the  temperature  may  happen  to 
sink  low  on  cold  nights.  Even  if  the  moisture  does 
not  drip  on  the  cuttings  or  seedlings,  it  runs  down 
the  sides  of  the  glass  and  keeps  the  soil  in  a  sodden 
and  saturated  condition.  All  this  can  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  the  Reading  Propagating  Glass,  which 
is  of  the  ordinary  shape,  but  has  an  addition  in  the 
shape  of  a  groove  near  the  base  of  the  inner  face,  and 
in  which  the  moisture  lodges  as  it  tickles  down  the 
sides.  The  propagator  can  remove  this  moisture  at 


Reading  Propagating  Glass 

any  convenient  time  by  reversing  the  glass  ;  then  it 
may  be  wiped  clean  and  dry  and  restored  to  its 
usual  position  again.  Messrs.  Corry  &  Co.,  Limited, 
13,  15,  and  16,  Finsbury  Street,  London,  have 
acquired  from  the  inventor  the  right  to  make  and 
sell  this  simple  and  useful  invention.  To  them  we 
are  obliged  for  this  opportunity  of  figuring  it. 

- - 

CHINESE  SACRED  LILY. 

On  p.  476  of  last  week’s  issue  I  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  readers  of  the  Gardening  World  to  an 
error  in  reference  to  the  "  Chinese  Sacred  Lily,”  as 
beinig  dentical  to  the  Narcissus  Tazetta  Scilly  White. 
It  doesnotinany  way  resemble  this  beautiful  variety 
further  than  being  a  “Tazetta,”  or  bunch-flowered 
Narcissus.  The  Chinese  Sacred  Lily,  or  Jass  Lily, 
Fairy-flower,  etc.,  has  petals  of  a  thin  white,  and 
with  a  yellow  corona.  N.  Tazetta  Scilly  White  is 
altogether  a  more  valuable  plant,  with  pure  white 
and  broader  petals,  and  creamy-white  corona. — 
W.L. 

- - 

HEDGES. 

While  I  never  advocated  hedges  for  any  j  urpose 
beyond  their  usefulness  as  shelter  and  fences,  I  have 
always  tried  to  form  them  with  ornamental  material 
when  they  had  to  be  planted  in  parks  and  ornamental 
grounds.  Broad-leaved  Privet,  by  reason  of  its  quick 
growth,  and  being  evergreeD,  has  often  done  good 
service.  I  am  planting  a  number  of  such  hedges  at 
present,  mixed  in  equal  proportion  with  Cotoneaster 
Simonsii.  In  Messrs.  Ben  Reid  &  Co.'s  extensive 
nurseries  at  Aberdeen,  long  lines  of  Cotoneaster  may 
be  seen,  sturdy  in  growth,  and,  whenloadtd  with 
their  scarlet  berries  very  ornate.  When  not  too 
formally  kept  they  are  handsome  pictures. 

The  Garrya  elliptica,  being  one  of  the  hardiest 
shrubs  in  Scotland,  makes  a  capital  hedge.  Beech 
and  Holly,  well  kept,  have  a  picturesque  appearance 
when  equally  mixed,  especially  during  winter,  when 


the  brown  Beech  leaves  hang  on  till  removed  by  the 
new  growth  in  spring.  One  of  the  most  picturesque 
hedges  I  have  seen  was  one  of  considerable  height 
in  Perthshire.  When  the  young  growths  appear  the 
delicate  green  is  very  pretty  and  striking. — M.  Temple , 
Canon ,  N.B.  • 

- - 

FLOWERS  IN  SEASON  AT  CHELSEA. 

No  matter  at  what  season  a  visitor  may  call  at  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  he 
will  always  find  something  in  season,  and  that  too 
of  a  varied  description.  At  present  a  large  number 
of  the  plants  in  season  may  properly  be  reckoned 
amongst  spring  flowers,  but  others  are  common  to 
every  month  and  week  of  the  year  for  they  are  never 
absent.  Hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  of  the 
Javan  type  and  Cypripediums  may  be  mentioned  as 
instances  to  confirm  this  statement,  for  we  have 
never  found  a  lack  of  them  from  January  to 
December.  This  in  itself  is  sufficient  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  their  culture  by  everyone  who  has  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  taste  in  this  direction.  By  pursuing 
certain  methods  of  procedure  the  Amaryllis,  which 
we  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  may  be  had  in  bloom 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  but  by  the  more 
natural  method  of  treatment,  such  as  they  receive  at 
Chelsea,  they  more  properly  belong  to  spring. 

Passing  from  the  collection  of  Amaryllis  we  passed 
into  the  rockwork  house  for  flowering  and  foliage 
plants.  Here  again  we  have  perennial  greenness,  for  it 
is  furnished  at  all  seasons  of  theyear  from  other  houses. 
Rhododendrons  of  the  Javan  type  are  never  absent 
from  it.  Chaste  and  choice  is  Purity,  having  white 
flowers  with  the  palest  lemon  throat  to  its  longish 
tube.  Primrose  indicates  the  colour  of  another  first- 
class  variety.  Equally  choice  is  Princess  Beatrice, 
of  the  palest  salmon  hue.  Double  sorts  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Balsaminaeflorum  aureum,  B.  roseum,  and 
B.  album,  the  latter  resembling  a  Gardenia  in  no 
small  degree.  A  bank  of  Himantophyllums  at  one 
end  of  this  makes  a  gorgeous  display  in  various 
shades  of  orange  and  scarlet,  backed  up  with  the 
leathery  evergreen  foliage  so  peculiar  to  this  class  of 
plants.  Very  much  neglected  in  gardens  is  Burchellia 
capensis,  with  its  tubular  scarlet  flowers  and  the 
habit  of  an  Ixora.  Various  Selaginellas  creep  over 
the  rocks  of  tufa,  which  are  also  covered  in  places 
with  the  long  rambling  stems  of  Ficus  barbata. 
Ferns,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  other  plants  in  plenty 
are  distiibuted  about  the  house,  which  is  enlivened 
with  groups  and  clumps  of  flowering  subjects.  A 
fine  piece  of  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  basket  plants 
— namely,  Davallia  tennuifolia  Burkei  is  suspended 
from  the  roof.  It  differs  from  D.  t.  Veitchi  in  its 
decidedly  pendent  habit. 

A  cooler  house  close  by  is  occupied  with  hybrid 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons  of  the  Himalayan  type, 
represented  by  the  Countess  of  Haddington,  with 
large  rosy  flowers  fading  to  blush  when  fully 
expanded.  Very  choice  is  R.  fosteriana  with  its 
pure  white  flowers,  except  a  yellow  blotch  on  the 
upper  segment.  The  blossom  in  this  case  is  very 
fragrant.  One  large  house,  as  well  as  the  long 
corridor  leading  from  the  entrance  in  the  Fulham 
Road,  are  occupied  with  Camellias  of  various  sizes, 
including  many  tall  bushes  laden  with  buds  and  fully- 
expanded  flowers.  Though  much  neglected  at  the 
present  day,  Camellias  are  noble  plants  with  which 
to  fill  tall  and  cool  greenhouses  and  conservatories. 

One  cool  house,  which  may  be  termed  a  conserva¬ 
tory,  is  always  occupied  with  the  more  popular, 
useful,  and  showy  plants  in  season.  Varieties  of 
Azalea  indica  and  A.  mollis  are  -in  many  instances 
masses  of  bloom  completely  hiding  the  foliage. 
More  common  flowers,  perhaps,  are  Hyacinths, 
Mignonette,  Astilbe  japonica,  Cyftsus  racemons, 
Polyanthus  Narcissi,  Cyclamens,  and  Lilacs.  The 
mere  mention  of  the  names  of  these  will  recall  to  the 
minds  of  many  the  peculiar  and  grateful  fragrance  of 
the  respective  subjects.  When  all  are  brought 
together  under  one  roof  it  is  suggestive  of  spring 
indeed,  especially  just  before  nightfall  when  the 
dewy  atmosphere  makes  the  air  redolent  of  sweet 
odours.  Few  of  the  Heaths  are  more  handsome 
than  Erica  wilmoreana,  with  its  delicate  and  beauti¬ 
ful  blending  of  rosy-pink  and  white.  Hardy  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  in  pots  are  plentiful  enough  and  heavily 
laden  with  buds  and  blossom, 

A  houseful  of  Pelargoniums  of  the  show  and 
decorative  types  will  be  worthy  of  inspection  when 
they  come  into  bloom.  At  present  the  plants  are  in 
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the  full  vigour  of  health  and  growth.  They  are 
small  specimens  such  as  are  most  suitable  for 
decorative  purposes  even  in  houses  of  moderate 
size,  and  are  grown  in  48-sized  pots.  The  flower 
buds  are  now  pushing  up  plentifully,  so  that 
altogether  the  collection  consists  of  typical  speci¬ 
mens  of  good  culture  for  pots  of  small  or  market 
size.  Tree  Carnations  occupy  another  house,  and 
many  of  the  plants  are  still  in  bloom,  although  winter 
has  long  given  place  to  spring. 

Orchids. 

The  Orchid  collection  is  so  extensive  that  something 
may  be  found  in  bloom  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
although  from  this  time  till  mid-summer  the  variety 
is  much  greater  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 
In  the  cool  house  we  noted  the  beautiful  and  ever 
welcome  O.  Rossii  aspersum,  which  changes  colour 
more  or  less  with  age  after  the  flowers  have  been 
open  for  some  weeks.  At  present  the  petals  are 
deep  brown  lightly  marbled  with  light  yellow,  the 
petals  are  primrose,  and  the  lip  white.  There  are 
also  beautifully-blotched  varieties  of  O.  cirrhosum, 
O.  nebulosum,  O.  constrictum  sanderianum, 
deliciously  scented,  O.  triumphans,  and  the  elegant 
little  Occidium  cucullatum,  with  its  handsomely- 
spotted  lip.  White,  rose,  and  blotched  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  in  various  parts  of  the  house 
may  also  be  noted.  A  splendid  piece  of  O.  Hallii 
bears  a  spike  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  long.  More  beautiful  even 
is  its  white-lipped  form  O.  H.  leucoglossum. 

One  of  the  warm  houses  has  something  in  the  way 
of  Cypripediums  to  show  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
At  present  they  are  very  numerous,  but  space  will 
only  permit  mention  of  a  few  of  them.  C.  chamber- 
lainianum  is  in  fine  form,  with  a  large  handsome  lip. 
The  allied  C.  Victoriae  Mariae  is  also  very  pretty, 
as  is  the  hybrid  C.  winnianum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
the  leading  feature  of  a  large  number  of  Cypri¬ 
pediums — both  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids.  That 
of  C.  godseffianum  is  nearly  black,  while  the  base  of 
the  petals  is  beautifully  spotted.  The  dorsal  sepal 
is  also  a  leading  feature  of  C.  germinyanum,  C. 
lathamianum,  C.  Exul,  C.  harrisianum  superbum, 
and  C.  Zeno.  The  latter  is  decidedly  handsome,  for 
the  dorsal  sepal  is  blotched  with  dark  purple  on  a 
pale  green  ground  except  towards  the  apex,  where 
the  spots  are  violet  and  the  ground  colour  white. 

C.  Io  grande  is  characterised  by  the  spots  on  the 
petals,  recalling  C.  Argus.  A  choice  thing  is  C. 
Brysa,  belonging  to  the  Selenipedium  section  and 
raised  from  C.  Sedenii  candidulum  crossed  with  C. 
boissierianum.  The  finest  of  recent  hybrids,  how¬ 
ever,  is  C.  Schroderae  candidulum,  which  has  light 
blush-pink  sepals  and  petals  with  a  darker  lip.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size  and  delicately  pretty.  It 
was  recently  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

A  batch  of  ADgraecum  sesquipedale  seems  to 
contain  flowering  plants  all  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  It  has  enjoyed  a  great  immunity  from  fogs 
during  the  past  winter,  and  the  waxy-white  flowers 
are  very  pure.  Dendrobiums  are  very  plentiful  in 
the  same  house,  and  include  D.  Cybele  nobilius,  with 
dark  purple  petals  slightly  paler  at  the  very  base, 
and  a  white  lip  with  a  rich  purple  blotch.  The 
flowers  are  larger,  darker,  and  more  handsome  than 
those  of  D.  Cybele  itself.  Here  also  is  the  charming 

D.  Ainsworthii  intertextum,  with  almost  pure  white 
sepals  and  petals.  The  flowers  of  D.  Aeneas,  a  cross 
between  D.  crystallinum  and  D.  japonicum,  are 
white  with  pale  purple  tips  to  the  sepals  and  petals, 
and  a  blotch  on  the  lip.  A  beautifully -coloured 
variety  of  Phalaenopsis  sanderiana  and  the  pretty 
Saccolabium  bellinum  hang  from  the  roof,  and  so 
does  P.  grandiflora.  Well  flowered  is  the  quaint 
and  deliciously  fragrant  Dendrochilum  glumaceum. 
One  of  the  best  of  its  kind  is  the  hybrid  Chysis 
Sedeni,  a  hybrid  between  C  bractescens  and  C. 
Limminghei.  The  sepals  are  creamy,  the  petals 
tipped  with  purple,  and  the  lip  striped  with  the  same 
hue.  Very  pretty  are  Cypripedium  microchilum  and 
Dendrobium  Alcippe. 

The  Orchid  rockery  house  is  gay  with  a  great 
variety  of  things,  including  fine  specimens  of  Den¬ 
drobium  nobile  nobilius,  D.  kingianum  album,  D. 
devonianum,  Bifrenaria  Harrisoniae  with  its  massive 
velvety  flowers,  also  Cymbidium  eburneo-lowianum, 
C.  lowianum,  C.  eburneum,  Epidendrum  syringo- 
thyrsus,  and  many  others.  The  last  named  is  very 
rare  in  cultivation  and  bears  large  panicles  of  lilac 
flowers  greatly  resembling  bunches  of  Lilac.  The 
Cattleya  house  is  gay  with  C.  Trianaei,  sue  of  Whioh 


is  notable  for  the  size  of  its  dark  crimson-purple  lip. 
Very  varied  and  numerous  are  the  forms  of  C. 
Schroderae.  Numerous  large  and  healthy  pieces  of 
C.  citrina,  on  pieces  of  cork  and  suspended  from  the 
roof,  are  about  to  flower.  Novel  and  charming  is  the 
recently-certificated  Laeliocattleya  Doris  Xantho, 
with  its  orange  flowers  and  purple  blotches  on  the 
lip.  Close  by  is  a  fine  houseful  of  Anthurium 
scherzerianum  now  coming  into  bloom  and  well 
worthy  of  inspection. 

TIE  FLQWERGAROEN. 


We  are  once  again  upon  the  heels,  as  it  were,  of  the 
busy  season,  for  in  this  department,  particularly,  the 
advent  of  warm  and  spring-like  weather  means  a 
vast  increase  of  labour.  Looking  back  we  have  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  enjoyed  one  of 
the  most  favourable  seasons  on  record.  Coming  as 
it  has  done  after  the  extraordinarily  severe  winter  of 
1894-5,  we  have  all  the  more  need  to  be  thankful,  as 
a  chance  has  thus  been  afforded  of  carrying  on 
extensive  planting  operations  in  places  where  such 
had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  havoc  caused 
amongst  favourite  trees  and  shrubs  during  that 
record-breaking  winter.  This  kind  of  work 
will,  however,  have  been  brought  to  a  close  for 
the  season.  Any  alterations  that  have  been  on 
foot,  such  as  the  making  of  new  walks,  the 
widening  and  renovation  of  others,  or  the  formation 
of  new  beds  or  borders,  should  have  been  carried  to 
a  successful  issue,  by  this  time. 

Every  nerve  should  be  strained  whilst  the  ground  is 
soft  from  the  effects  of  the  late  rains  to  get  gravel  paths 
and  walk  into  a  proper  degree  of  firmness  by  frequently 
repeated  rollings.  Grass  verges  must  be  neatly  cut 
and  trimmed  with  the  edging  iron,  if  this  has  not 
previously  received  attention,  owing  to  press  of  work 
in  other  directions. 

Drains  and  water  courses  of  all  kinds  must  be 
cleaned  out  thoroughly.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  April  possesses  a  certain  character  of  its  own, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  during  such  periods  of  heavy 
rainfall  the  drainage  system  for  rapidly  disposing  of 
surface  water  should  be  effective  and  in  working 
order.  It  is  useless  to  roll  walks,  and  yet  to  take  no 
steps  to  prevent  them  being  ridged  and  furrowed  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  first  heavy  downpour 
of  rain. 

The  Grass. — An  English  garden  would  not  be  a 
typical  one  without  it  possessed  a  sweep  or  two  of 
verdurous  lawn.  Yet  such  a  feature  cannot  be  kept 
in  condition  without  the  exercise  of  a  great  deal  of 
care  and  attention.  Just  now  the  roller  must  be 
kept  at  work  upon  every  favourable  opportunity  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  the  lumps  and  bumps,  and  allow  the 
mowing  machine  free  play  as  soon  as  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  set  it  to  work.  Where  the  grass  is  poor 
and  scanty,  soot  is  both  a  cheap  and  an  excellent 
fertiliser.  It  may  be  sown  by  hand  broadcast  over 
the  whole  of  the  surface,  and  its  effects  wiil  soon  be 
observed  after  a  shower  has  fallen.  Lawns  may 
often  be  kept  in  condition  by  such  simple  attentions 
as  this  given  at  the  right  time.  The  cutting  of  the 
grass  will,  of  course,  now  need  to  be  looked  after. 
Be  careful  not  to  set  the  knives  of  the  machine  down 
too  low  or  the  roots  of  the  grass  will  receive  injury. 
At  the  outset  of  the  season  it  is  far  better  to  mow 
twice  at  short  intervals,  not  cutting  too  hard,  than 
it  is  to  cut  very  close  at  once. 

Hardy  Annuals. — It  is  now  quite  time  to  see 
about  sowing  of  these  for  blooming  during  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  onward  through  the  summer  until 
the  autumn.  A  warm  sheltered  corner  should  be 
chosen,  but  one  which  is  not  overshaded  by  trees, 
or  the  seedlings  will  become  drawn  and  comparatively 
valueless.  .  The  soil  may  be  nicely  forked  over,  the 
surface  afterwards  broken  up  finely,  and  levelled 
with  a  small-toothed  iron  rake.  Do  not  sow  too 
thickly,  as  it  is  far  better  to  devote  a  larger  space  of 
ground  to  seed-raising  purposes,  and  thus  get  stronger 
plants,  than  it  is  to  limit  the  dimensions  of  the  seed¬ 
bed  to  the  verge  of  niggardliness,  with  the  result  that 
the  seedlings  are  crowding  and  spoiling  each  other 
at  a  very  early  stage.  The  majority  of  hardy  annuals 
such  as  Stocks,  Godetias,  Dianthuses,  and  Asters 
bear  transplanting  well. 

Others  there  are,  however,  that  are  best  sown  in 
the  positions  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower,  as 
they  do  not  take  kindly  to  shifting.  Poppies,  Lark¬ 
spurs,  and  Mignonette  are  good  examples  of  this. 
In  dealing  'with  them,  therefore,  small  pieces  of 


ground,  say  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  diameter,  may  be 
levelled  and  prepared  in  the  mixed  border,  carefully 
marking  with  a  label  the  positions  they  occupy. 

Gladioli. — Of  late  years  our  florists  have  paid  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  improvement  and 
development  of  this  superb  race  of  plants,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  garden  in  which 
some  of  the  beautiful  forms  that  have  resulted  from 
these  labours  are  not  to  be  found.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  very  easy  of  culture,  and  the  corms  usually 
do  fairly  well  and  produce  decent  spikes  of  flower  if 
planted  without  any  special  preparation  of  the  soil 
previously,  but  still  they  respond  very  readily  to 
generous  treatment,  and  any  little  extra  trouble  that 
may  be  taken  on  their  behalf  is  usually  well  repaid. 
They  like  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and,  therefore,  the  site 
they  are  to  occupy  should  have  been  heavily 
manured  and  deeply  dug  last  autumn.  A  nice,  light 
forking  over  may  be  given  now,  but  not  deep  enough 
to  disturb  the  manure  beneath,  as  if  this  comes  into 
direct  contact  with  the  corms  when  they  are  first 
planted  it  will  be  almost  sure  to  cause  them  to  rot. 
The  corms  may  be  buried  about  3  in.  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  from  10  in  to  12  in.  apart 
each  way.  For  dotting  amongst  thinly-planted 
shrubs,  or  associating  in  groups  in  beds  with  other 
subjects,  G.  brenchleyensls  is  a  general  favourite.  It 
possesses  a  very  hardy  constitution,  and  will  grow 
almost  anywhere.  If  desired,  part  of  the  stock  may 
be  kept  out  of  the  ground  for  a  few  weeks  yet,  so  as 
to  afford  a  succession  of  flower,  but  there  is  little  to 
be  gained  by  holding  them  back  for  too  long,  as  early 
frost  usually  steps  in  and  claims  them  for  its  own 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  flower. 

Dahlias. — The  potting  up  of  rooted  cuttings  will 
now  be  going  on  apace.  The  frames  in  which  they 
are  accommodated  should  be  kept  rather  close  at 
first,  in  order  to  give  the  plants  a  start,  but  afterward 
free  ventilation  must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  See 
to  it  that  none  of  the  tops  are  injured  through  coming 
into  direct  contact  with  the  glass,  as  the  stems 
elongate  rapidly,  and  a  few  days’  neglect  may  cause 
serious  consequences  to  ensue.  Old  roots  which 
have  not  been  needed  for  propagating  purposes  may 
now  be  brought  out  of  the  store  room,  laid  in 
shallow  baskets,  and  slightly  covered  with  leaf  mould 
or  some  old  soil  from  the  potting  bench.  They  may 
then  be  introduced  into  a  warm  house,  such  as,  for 
instance,  an  early  vinery,  to  start  them  into  growth. 
Subsequently,  they  may  be  hardened  off,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  is  considered  safe,  planted  out  of  doors. 
Where  Dahlias  are  utilised  for  planting  in  well-pro¬ 
tected  spots,  the  plants  may  thus  be  induced  to 
flower  early  in  the  season  and  the  full  benefit  of  their 
splendid  decorative  qualities  realised. — A.  S.  G. 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


Erratic  Dendrobium  nobile. — Some  normal 
and  abnormal  flowers  of  this  species  have  been  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Geo.  Russell,  The  Gardens,  The  Red¬ 
lands,  Kelvinside,  Glasgow.  Our  correspondent  has 
a  good  collection  of  Orchids  as  well  as  of  various 
other  plants,  and  frequently  sends  us  something  of 
interest.  In  the  present  case  several  flowers  came 
deformed  upon  the  same  plant.  Two  of  these  sent 
us  differed  in  detail.  One  was  quite  normal,  except 
that  the  dorsal  sepal  had  failed  to  become  separate 
from  the  column  at  the  usual  point,  and  remained 
united  to  the  very  apex.  The  anther  cap  was  firmly 
fixed  to  it,  and  was  removed  on  lifting  the  sepal. 
The  other  flower  had  all  its  segments  present,  but 
one  of  the  petals  was  very  much  reduced  in  size,  and 
united  with  the  dorsal  sepal  almost  to  the  apex. 
The  dorsal  sepal  was  united  to  the  column  in  the 
same  Way  as  the  other  flower,  though  scarcely  to  the 
same  extent.  The  malformation  recalled  the  self- 
fertilising  form  of  D.  brymerianum  and  Chysis 
aurea,  but,  probably,  it  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
an  attempt  at  bringing  about  the  same  result. 

The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  24th  ult  : — 

Odontoglossum  excellens  Rosslyn  var— It 
seems  strange  to  describe  this  as  a  new  variety,  for 
it  is  a  hybrid,  raised  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  from  O.  Pescatorei  crossed 
with  the  pollen  of  O.  triumphans.  It  is  a  valuable 
tribute  to  science,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  what  has 
all  along  been  Buppwtd— ■ namely,  that  O.  excellens, 
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as  imported,  was  a  natural  hybrid  between  the 
species  above  named,  with  a  hint  that  O.  tripudians 
might  possibly  be  one  of  the  parents.  The 
artificially-raised  hybrid  was  the  finest  thing  that 
was  brought  to  the  meeting  in  the  way  of  novelties. 
The  flowers  are  of  beautiful  shape,  with  two  large 
lobed,  and  rich  brown  blotches  on  the  clear  yellow 
sepals.  The  ovate  toothed  petals  are  of  a  paler 
yellow,  inclined  to  be  white  at  the  base,  and  have  one 
large  and  two  or  three  smaller  blotches  on  the 
middle.  The  lip  is  white  with  a  large  brown  blotch 
in  front  of  the  yellow  crest.  First-class  Certificate. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Aldous),  Rosslyn, 
Stamford  Hill. 

Cattleya  Trianaei  Reine  des  Beiges,  Nov.  var. 

_ The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  soft  blush 

pink.  The  lip  is  really  the  most  attractive  and  con¬ 
spicuous  part  of  the  flower  on  account  of  its  enormous 
size.  The  lamina  is  orbicular,  finely  crisped,  and  of 
a  rich  crimson-purple,  while  the  throat  is  occupied 
with  the  usual  orange  blotch.  Award  of  Merit. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Cattleya  Schroderae  caloglossa,  Nov.  var. — 
As  in  the  type  the  sepals  and  petals  of  this  striking 
variety  are  pale  or  almost  blush  coloured.  The  lip 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  the  varietal  name  would 
lead  one  to  infer.  The  tube  is  pink,  but  the  orbicular 
and  beautifully  crisped  lip  has  a  wedge-shaped,  deep 
crimson-purple  blotch,  running  down  the  tube  and 
cutting  the  usual  yellow  blotch  in  twain.  It  is  this 
unusually  rich  blotch  which  constitutes  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  variety.  Nothing  more 
distinct  has  ever  before  appeared  amongst  the 
numerous  forms  of  C.  Schroderae.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Odontoglossum  wilckeanum  Cooksonli,  Nov . 
var . — The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  of 
unusual  size,  with  sepals  almost  wholly  of  a  rich 
brown,  except  at  the  tip  and  edges  which  are  yellow. 
The  petals  have  the  same  dark  colour  broken  into 
numerous  blotches.  The  lip  is  pale  yellow,  with  a 
blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  This  and  other  fine 
varieties  of  O.  wilckeanum,  which  have  come  before 
the  public  of  late,  have  given  a  status  to  the  natural 
hybrid  it  never  before  possessed.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Dendrobium  Dulcea  picturatum.  Nov.  var. — 
The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  curiously 
and  even  attractively  marbled  and  splashed  with 
purple  and  white.  The  outer  face  of  the  same  is  the 
darkest  in  colour.  Award  of  Merit.  Norman 
Cookson,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  Murray),  Oakwood, 
Wyl=>m  on-Tyne. 

Dendrobium  Murrayi.  Nov.  hyb. — The  parentage 
of  this  beautiful  Dendrobe  was  not  stated,  but 
evidently  some  of  the  light  coloured  forms  of  D. 
Ainsworthii,  itself  a  hybrid,  and  possibly  of  D. 
nobile,  are  responsible  for  its  production.  The 
sepals  and  large  ovate  petals  are  pure  white.  The 
lip  is  also  of  handsome  size,  and  white,  with  a  large 
purple  blotch  without  rays  in  the  throat.  It  must 
take  rank  in  collections  as  a  very  fine  thing.  Award 
of  Merit.  Norman  Cookson,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Evelina.  Nov.  var. — 
There  is  no  telliog  when  we  shall  cease  to  find 
distinct  and  handsome  varieties  amongst  importa¬ 
tions  of  O.  crispum.  In  this  case  the  flowers  are 
large  with  beautiful  wavy  segments.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white  with  a  large  brownish-purple  blotch 
above  the  middle  and  several  smaller  ones  below  it. 
The  lip  also  has  a  large  blotch  of  the  same  colour  in 
front  of  the  crest.  The  plant  shown,  bore  a  long 
arching  spike  of  twelve  magnificent  flowers.  Award 
of  Merit.  Baron  Schroder,  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Odontoglossum  humeanum  excellens.  Nov. 
var. — Two  or  three  flowers  are  usually  all  that  are 
borne. on  a  scape  of  plants  belonging  to  the  various 
forms  of  O.  Rossii,  but  the  plant  in  this  case  bore 
seven  of  large  size.  The  sepals  are  chocolate-brown 
and  unusually  dark,  while  the  soft  yellow  petals 
have  a  cluster  of  blotches  of  the  same  dark  hue  at 
the  base.  The  white  lip  stands  out  in  bold  contrast 
to  the  other  segments.  Award  of  Merit  and 
Cultural  Commendation.  H.  Mason,  Esq.,  Shipley, 
Yorks. 

Odontoglossum  ruckerianum  Masonii,  Nov. 
var. — The  sepals  and  petals  in  this  case  are  tinted 
with  rose  on  a  white  ground,  and  are  richly  blotched 
alhover  with  crimson-purple.  The  blotches  on  the 
sepals,  however,  are  few  and  large  ,  but  on  the  petals 


small  and  numerous.  Award  of  Merit.  H.  Mason, 
Esq. 

Odontoglossum  Coradinei  Rosefield  var.-- 
A  plant  of  this  had  a  long,  arching  spike  bearing 
eleven  flowers  and  two  unexpanded  buds.  The  sepals, 
petals,  and  lip  are  of  a  soft,  clear  yellow,  with  one 
large  rich  brown  blotch  on  the  centre  of  each.  The 
petals,  however,  sometimes  have  two  blotches.  The 
original  type  is  fairly  eclipsed  by  this  variety.  Award 
of  Merit.  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Sidney  Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Cypripedium  hirsutissimum  Stand  Hall 
var,  Nov.  var. — Very  distinct  and  beautiful  is  this 
variety,  which  is  notable  for  the  richness  of  its 
colours.  The  upper  sepal  is  brownish-black  with  a 
well-defined  pale  green  margin.  The  petals  are 
heavily  mottled  with  black  spots  on  a  greenish-yellow 
ground,  except  on  the  upper  third,  which  is  of  a  rich 
dark  purple.  The  lip  is  densely  mottled  with 
purple.  Award  of  Merit.  Thos.  Statter,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

Maxillaria  lepidota. — When  well  grown,  this 
species  is  decidedly  attractive.  The  sepals  are 
purplish-brown  at  the  very  base,  then  yellow  for  half 
an  inch  above  this,  and  the  remainder  running  out 
into  pendent  tails,  3  in.  long,  is  brown.  The  petals 
are  yellow,  but  only  half  the  length  of  the  sepals. 
The  lip  is  of  a  soft  yellow  and  marbled  with  purple 
externally.  Botanical  Certificate.  A  large,  well- 
flowered  plant  was  exhibited  by  Welbore  S.  Ellis, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Masterton),  Hazelbourne, 
Dorking. 

»«- - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY_CERTIFICATED. 

The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  24th  ult. 

Fritillaria  pudica. — The  flowers  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  dwarf  Fritillary  are  bell-shaped, but  gradually  nar¬ 
rowed  to  the  base,  not  rounded,  as  in  most  other 
species.  They  are  borne  singly,  and  are  bright  yellow, 
with  a  brownish-purple  zone  at  the  very  base  extern¬ 
ally.  The  stems  are  only  3  in.  to  4  in.  high,  and  bear 
afew,  linear,  slightly  twisted,  glaucous  leaves.  Onthe 
whole  it  is  a  pretty  and  hardy  species.  First-class 
Certificate.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries 
Tottenham,  and  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colches¬ 
ter. 

Deutzia  Lemoinei. — At  first  sight  this  plant 
closely  resembles  D.  gracilis,  but  it  is  more  robust 
with  broader  leaves  on  the  strong  young  growths. 
It  flowers  profusely,  and  is  more  suitable  for  out¬ 
door  culture  than  the  well-known  D.  gracilis.  The 
blossom  is  pure  white,  and  the  plant  responds 
admirably  for  forcing  purposes.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Messrs.  T.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Bellis  perennis  The  Bride. — There  are  few 
who  cannot  admire  the  good  old-fashioned  Daisy  in 
some  form  or  other,  That  under  notice  is  pure 
white,  with  flat  rays,  very  double,  and  measures 
about  in.  in  diameter.  For  spring  bedding  it  will 
be  a  great  acquisition  and  infinitely  superior  to  the 
old  double  white  Daisy.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Amaryllis  Rosalind. — The  flowers  of  this 
Amaryllis  are  of  large  size  and  beautiful  form. 
They  are  pale  green  at  the  very  base  becoming 
white  upward,  and  then  the  upper  half  of  their 
length  is  heavily  suffused  and  overlaid  with  bright 
scarlet.  It  adds  to  the  wealth  of  variety  that  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  splendid  collection  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Award  of  Merit. 

Amaryllis  Eros. — The  widely  bell-shaped  flowers 
of  this  vaiiety  are  slightly  lined  with  red  on  either 
side  of  the  midrib  on  a  pure  white  ground.  It  is  the 
purity  of  the  white  that  gives  to  the  variety  its  great 
value,  and  lifts  the  standard  of  excellence  in  this 
particular  section.  In  other  words  it  is  a  distinct 
advance  upon  the  older  white  sorts.  Each  scape 
bears  four  flowers.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

Tulipa  Eichleri. — The  large  bright  scarlet 
flowers  of  this  Tulip  are  only  seen  to  best  advantage 
when  the  sun  has  been  shining  for  some  time  on  the 
flowers  so  as  to  cause  them  to  open.  Each  segment 
is  furnished  at  the  base  with  a  large,  wedge-shaped 
blotch,  surrounded  with  a  golden  line.  This  type  is 
well  worth  working  up  and  improving  for  spring 
bedding  purposes.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Anthurium  rothschildianum  maximum. — The 
spathes  of  this  splendid  Anthurium  are  5  in.  to  6i  in. 
in  length,  and  3.$  in.  to  4  in.  in  width,  being  a  great 
increase  in  size  over  the  tjpe.  The  inner  face  is 
heavily  spotted  and  marbled  with  orange-scarlet  on 
a  white  ground,  and  the  outer  face  is  wholly  scarlet 
as  a  rule.  It  is  a  great  acquisition  to  this  class  of 
plants.  Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bain),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 

Anthurium  pumilum. — In  this  case  the  plant  is 
only  3  in  to  6  in.  high,  and  the  lanceolate  leaves  are 
less  than  an  inch  in  width.  The  spatheis  orbicular, 
scarlet,  and  marbled  with  white.  The  spadix  is 
yellow.  The  variety  is  pretty,  and  a  veriiable  pigmy 
amongst  its  kind.  Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart. 

- -j— - 

©Waitings  fttont  flit}  IDtuIh 
of  Suenc?. 

Warning  Colours  and  Mim'cry. — In  a  recen 
number  (1895)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  Mr.  Frank  Finn,  the  deputy  superin 
tendent  of  the  Museum  at  Culculta,  publishes  the 
first  of  what  he  intends  to  be  a  series  of  contributions 
to  a  theory  of  warning  colours  and  mimicry.  This 
excellent  first  paper,  says  Natural  Science  for  April,  is 
the  best  Rind  of  "  contribution  ”  to  a  theory,  as  it 
consists  entirely  of  experimental  observations  and 
not  at  all  of  theoretical  interpretations.  It  is  the 
more  welcome,  as  the  theory  of  warning  colours  has 
been  conspicuous,  even  among  biological  theories, 
for  the  disproportion  between  the  superstructure  and 
the  base  of  fact.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  in 
Calcutta,  Mr.  Finn  began  a  series  of  experiments  as 
to  the  palatability  of  the  common  warningly-coloured 
butterflies  of  the  district.  For  the  more  agreeable 
part  in  the  series  of  dramas  he  enacted,  he  cast  the 
common  Babbler  (Crateropus  canotus),  a  representa¬ 
tive  Indian  insectivorous  bird.  To  some  of  these,  in 
freedom  and  in  confinement,  hungry  and  sated,  he 
offered  all  sorts  of  brightly-coloured  and  hairy 
caterpillars  and  butterflies,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  along  with  other  less  lurid  creatures. 
This  first  contribution  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of 
such  experiments.  Sometimes  the  birds  certainly 
chose  the  plainly-coloured,  and  presumably  more 
palatable,  forms  offered  them ;  sometimes  they 
accepted  and  swallowed  those  which  no  bird  of  a 
really  cultured  disposition  should  have  looked  at. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  experiments  showed  a 
preponderating  rejection  of  brightly-coloured  cater¬ 
pillars,  which  were  frequently  mauled  but  not 
swallowed.  We  look  forward  with  interest  to  a 
continuation  of  Mr.  Finn's  work.  We  are  specially 
glad  that  he  has  been  able  to  correct  observations 
upon  birds  in  .captivity  by  observations  on  those 
at  large.  It  is  a  not  unnatural  supposition  that 
birds  in  a  cage  should  be  in  the  position  of  the  lady 
in  the  ditty  who  "  wanted  something  to  play  with,' 
and  we  do  not  think  that  it  would  upset  the  supposed 
relation  of  bright  colour  to  unpalatability  were 
captured  birds  to  show  a  catholic  taste. 

A  rare  British  water  weed. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Linnean,  Society  of  London,  held  March  19th, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  F.R.S.,  president,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Clement  Reid  exhibited  fruits  of  Naias  marina 
from  a  peaty  deposit  below  mean-tide  level  in  the 
new  docks  at  Barry,  South  Wales.  In  Britain  it  bad 
only  been  found  living  at  a  single  locality  in  Norfolk, 
but  in  a  fossil  condition  it  had  been  obtained  in  the 
pre-glacial  forest-bed  at  Cromer.  A  discussion 
followed,  in  which  Messrs.  A.  B.  Rendle,  H.  Groves, 
and  A.  W.  Bennett  took  part,  and  was  suggested 
that  the  living  plant  might  be  looked  for  in  South 
Wales,  where  ,  being  inconspicuous,  it  might  have 
been  hitherto  overlooked. 

Honeycombed  wood. — At  the  same  meeting  as 
the  above,  Mr.  Clement  Reid  also  exhibited  some 
wood  forwarded  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Ridley  from  the  jungle 
near  Singapore.  It  appeared  to  have  been  eaten  into 
a  honeycombed  mass  of  peculiar  character,  and  was 
found  only  in  wet  places,  but  always  above  ground, 
the  entire  tree  rotting.  Neither  Mr.  Ridley  nor  Mr. 
Reid  had  seen  anything  like  it  in  England  ;  and  the 
latter,  while  suggesting  that  the  small  lenticular 
unconnected  cavities  in  the  wood  were  probably 
caused  by  insects  or  their  larvae,  thought  they  were 
unlike  the  work  of  either  beetles  or  white  ants. 
Some  critical  remarks  %vere  offered  by  Dr.  Haviland. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Hardy  Spring  Flowers. 

A  fortnight  of  real  spring  weather,  comprising 
copious  showers,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  old 
Father  Sol's  life-giving  rays  has  worked  wonders  in 
our  out-door  gardens.  Not  at  all  strange  is  it  that 
the  ancients  worshipped  the  sun  as  the  giver  of  life, 
the  beneficial  source  of  all  good  ;  we,  their  descen¬ 
dants,  love  and  revere  the  beauteous  children  which 
his  kindly  presence  causes  to  spring  up  from  deep, 
dark,  mysterious  Mother  Earth,  and  to  unfold  to  us 
their  glowing  tints  and  indescribable  shades  of  rich  and 
varied  colours.  Floral  sunbeams  are  they,  sent  to 
cheer  and  gladden  both  our  hearts  and  our  gardens, 
and  cold,  indeed,  and  callous  must  he  be  within 
whose  soul  is  not  awakened  an  answering  gladness, 
a  joyful  response  to  the  nature  that  surrounds  us, 
and  which  all-ungrudgingly  gives  of  her  treasures 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hearts  and  the  beautifying  of 
the  homes  of  men. 

The  exotics  that  find  a  place  in  the  glasshouses 
of  the  wealthy  and  beautiful — perhaps  gorgeous 
would  be  nearer  the  truth— are  choice  but  there  is 
something  unnatural  about  them  and  their  surround¬ 
ings,  and  we  turn  dissatisfied  to  the  humble  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  rock  or  wild  garden  in  hopes  of  finding 
that  sweet  simplicity,  that  true  beauty  which  exists, 
unconscious  of  its  own  existence,  and  we  metaphori¬ 
cally  fall  down  and  worship  loveliness  at  home. 
Here  is  no  glare  of  over-bright  and  hyper-obtrusive 
colour,  no  reckless  flaunting  of  shades  that  are  far 
from  exercising  a  restful  effect  upon  the  mind,  but  a 
cheerful,  modest,  and  unassertive  offering  which 
comes,  as  it  were,  from  the  hands  of  Nature  herself. 

The  love  of  flowers  seems  a  part  and  parcel  of  our 
being.  A  man  or  a  woman  who  does  not  love  them 
is  an  anomaly.  Such  an  one  had  renounced  the 
purest  and  most  ennobling  of  the  joys  that  are 
granted  us — has  sacrificed  the  better  part  of  his  or 
her  nature.  And  yet,  while  the  love  of  flowers  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  fixed  characteristic  of  the 
whole  human  race,  how  comparatively  few  are  able 
to  gratify  this  passion  to  the  fullest  extent !  The 
special  circumstances  amongst  which  our  lot  in  life 
is  cast  may  be  such  as  to  sear,  and  scorch,  and 
smother  any  love  that  we  may  naturally  possess  for 
flowers.  Even  undersuch  unfavourable  conditions  the 
presence  of  the  all-prevailing  passion  is  occasionally 
forcibly  demonstrated  by  the  care  and  tenderness  we 
see  bestowed  by  one  of  the  waifs  of  humanity  upon 
a  stray  pot,  filled,  it  may  be,  with  Mignonette,  or 
possibly  the  good  old  scarlet  Geranium. 

Others  there  are  who,  more  highly-favoured  than 
these,  have  a  very  limited  piece  of  garden  ground  in 
which  they  may  group  together  a  variety  of  floral 
gems,  and  in  the  pure  and  delightful  society  of  their 
pets  snatch  a  few  minutes'  rest  from  the  bustle  and 
the  worry  of  work-a-day  life.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  the  expensive  glasshouses,  which  are  necessary 
to  the  existence  and  development  of  the  aristocrats  of 
the  floral  world,  but  what  of  that — the  out-door  gar¬ 
den  holds  for  them  a  wealth  of  interest  that  never  flags, 
and  an  indescribable  charm  that  never  fades,  even 
although  the  plants  that  furnish  it  are  resting  snugly 
out  of  sight  in  the  bosom  of  their  mother  earth.  At 
such  seasons  there  is  always  present  in  the  mind  of 
the  plant-lover  the  hope  that,  before  long,  the  time 
of  singing  of  birds  will  come,  and  the  wilderness  will 
once  more  blossom  as  the  Rose. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  spring  flowers  have  a 
charm  peculiarly  their  own,  and  that  they  affect  the 
majority  of  individuals  to  an  extent  that  flowers 
produced  at  no  other  season  do.  We  may  try  to 
analyse  this  feeling,  may  attempt  to  account  for  it  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  and  may  even  meet  with  some 
success  in  so  doing,  but  whether  we  are  able  to  trace 
this  effect  to  a  cause  or  not  we  have  to  admit  its 
reality.  Take,  for  instance,  that  harbinger  of  spring, 
the  Snowdrop.  No  plant  of  the  thousands  that  are 
known  to  us  meets  with  a  more  cordial  welcome. 
Poets  without  number  have  celebrated  it  and 
lavished  upon  it  the  enthusiasm  of  their  genius. 
Mrs. Robinson,  in  those  exquisite  lines  of  hers,  says: — 

"  The  Snowdrop — winter's  timid  child 
Awakes  to  life,  bedewed  with  tears, 

And  flings  around  its  fragrance  mild: 

And  where  no  rival  flowrets  bloom 
Amidst  the  bare  and  chilling  gloom, 

A  beauteous  gem  appears. 

All  weak  and  wan,  with  head  inclined, 

Its  parent  breast  the  drifted  snow, 

It  trembles,  while  the  ruthless  wind 
Bends  its  slim  form ;  the  tempest  lowers, 


Its  emerald  eye  droops  crystal  showers 
On  its  cold  bed  below.” 

And  yet  this  pale  and  wan  child  of  spring,  to 
quote  the  poetess,  is  loved  and  revered  beyond  all 
measure. 

It  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  future  that  so  much 
attention  is  being  paid  now-a-days  to  our  various 
hardy  plants,  and  that  so  much  real  taste  is  being 
displayed  in  establishing  them  in  suitable  positions 
in  our  public  parks  and  gardens.  It  may  be  argued 
that  this  is  only  the  result  of  fashioD,  that  the 
fickle  goddess  has  declared  for  the  time  being  in 
favour  of  a  certain  style  of  gardening,  and  that  those 
who  cater  for  the  public  have  to  act  as  fashion  directs. 
This,  undoubtedly,  may  be  true  to  some  degree,  but 
for  all  that,  it  is  also  an  infallible  sign  of  a  more 
healthy  taste  on  the  part  of  the  public  when  it  is 
able  to  regard  with  such  unqualified  admiration  the 
massing  of  Snowdrops,  Narcissi,  Scillas,  Chiono- 
doxas,  and  other  hardy  plants  in  the  various  parks 
and  public  resorts. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  upon  the  subject  of 
degeneration  of  late,  but  in  the  domain  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  at  least,  the  supporters  of  this  theory  have  no 
foothold.  It  is  no  result  of  degeneration  that  gives 
us  rock  or  wild  gardens  teeming  with  a  multitude  of 
small,  but  none  the  less  pretty,  plants,  or  lawns 
and  pleasure  grounds  besprinkled  and  bestrewed 
with  floral  stars  in  a  variety  of  colour,  instead  of  the 
rigid  and  formal  flower  beds  with  their  occupants 
carefully  planted  at  exact  distances  apart,  or  clipped 
Yews,  specimen  flowering  plants  trained  according 
to  a  rigid  standard  of  symmetry  that  used  formerly 
to  obtain.  Neither  is  it  any  symptom  of  deterioration 
in  the  public  taste  when  it  asks  for,  and  prefers, 
plants  grown  amidst  natural  environments  to  those 
which,  with  infinite  trouble  and  pains,  have  been 
made  to  mme  forms  for  which  they  were  never 
intended. — Rex. 

- ■  - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"  Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Replies.— Saxon  has  followed  the  advice  given  in 
the  Amateurs'  Page  some  time  previously  as  to  how  to 
get  early  Peas.  He  sowed  a  quantity  of  Chelsea 
Gem  in  small  pots  in  February.  They  came  up  in 
due  course,  and  were  planted  out  in  a  warm  corner 
of  the  garden  on  March  21st.  He  writes  to  ask  if 
they  will  need  any  protection  from  frost,  and  if  so, 
what  means  he  is  to  adopt  to  give  this  protection  ? 
We  should  advise  driving  in  a  few  short  posts,  and 
nailing  a  number  of  long  light  strips  of  wood  to  these, 
so  as  to  form  a  temporary  framework.  Over  this 
mats  or  tiffany  may  easily  be  thrown,  whenever 
frost  threatens.  Old  sacks  come  in  very  handy  on 
occasions  like  this.  Anyway  we  hope  our 
correspondent  will  never  have  to  do  the  same  as  one 
old  gardener  is  supposed  to  have  done.  He,  finding 
that  a  frost  was  imminent,  got  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  toqk  the  blankets  t  ff  his  bed  to  cover 
his  Tomatos.  Some  people  would  call  that  man  an 
enthusiast,  others  might  employ  a  shorter  but 
scarcely  so  polite  a  word. 

You  are  rather  late  in  ordering  your  seeds,  J.  S.t 
but  certainly  you  are  in  plenty  of  time  to  put  in  Peas 
for  main  crops.  Peerless  Marrowfat,  Satisfaction, 
Invincible  Marrowfat,  Matchless  Marrowfat,  and 
Dr.  McLean  are  all  excellent  sorts,  from  amongst 
which  you  may  make  your  choice  without  fear  of 
going  very  far  wrong. 

Yes,  sparrows  are  a  nuisance,  A .  Bayliss ,  so  you  see 
we  quite  agree  with  you  upon  that  point.  They  are 
very  fond  of  picking  oft  the  tops  of  young  Peas,  and 
you  want  to  know  what  they  do  for  it  ?  Ask  us 
another!  For  that  question  we  can  only  guess  at. 
Mayhap  they  are  one  of  the  things  that  are  sent  to 
try  us,  as  the  good  books  say.  The  best  plan  to  keep 
them  oft  your  crops  is  to  twist  a  few  yards  of  cotton 
round  about  the  sticks  just  above  the  plants. 
Strips  of  red  flannel  hung  up  in  close  proximity  to 
the  crops  attached  may  also  keep  the  intruders  at 
bay,  until  somebody  else’s  Peas  are  just  fit  for 
picking,  from  the  sparrows'  point  of  view,  A  dusting 
of  lime  or  soot,  or  of  the  two  mixed,  may  also  be  of 
service,  and  is  certainly  the  best  thing  you  can  do  to 
prevent  slugs  from  attacking  your  Peas,  Saxon. 

We  are  perfectly  aware,  S.  Boddy — in  fact,  any¬ 
body  ought  to  know“~tbat  there  has  been  a  great  deal 


of  discussion  at  various  times  as  to  whether  it  is  best 
to  cut  Potatos  for  sets  or  not.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  yield  from  sets  of  one  variety  that  have  been  cut 
has  been  heavier  than  others  of  the  same  variety  that 
have  not  been  cut,  these  latter  being  grown  on 
different  ground.  But  just  as  sure  as  these  state¬ 
ments  have  been  made  somebody  else  has  been  sure 
to  experience  just  the  opposite,  eo  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  it  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  you  cut  your  Potatos  or  not,  of  course 
supposing  you  have  enough  of  seed  to  plant  your 
land  without  making  several  sets  of  one  tuber  by 
division.  Generally  speakiBg,  round  varieties  are 
easier  to  cut  up  than  Kidney  sorts,  as  in  the  latter 
the  eyes  are  placed  much  closer  together  at  the  end. 

Cornus  Mas  is  the  name  of  the  tree  D.B.  of 
which  you  lately  sent  us  a  sample.  Its  popular 
name,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it,  is  Cornelian 
Cherry.  It  is  cne  of  the  earliest-flowering  trees  we 
have,  and  is  perfectly  hardy,  although  not  a  bona-fide 
native  of  Great  Britain.  The  yellow  flowers  are 
rather  small  and  inconspicuous  when  considered 
individually,  but  they  look  very  bright  and  showy 
when  regarded  in  the  mass.  There  are  two  garden 
forms  of  it.  One  with  variegated  leaves,  C.  Mas 
variegata,  and  one  in  which  the  foliage  is  marked 
with  creamy-white  and  tinged  with  red.  Both  of 
them  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  shrubbery. 

Witch  Hazel  is  the  popular  name  given  to  the 
members  of  the  genus  Hamamelis,  Nemo  ;  for  why,  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  state,  except  indeed,  it  be 
that  the  plants  are  so  witchingly  beautiful.  Ob,  yes  ! 
G.B.,  there  are  several  of  tha  Witch  Hazels  that  are 
well  worth  growing.  Hamamelis  arborea is  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  them.  It  hails  from  Japan.  H. 
japonica,  also  a  Japanese  plant  as  the  name  implies, 
is  of  much  dwarfer  habit,  and  bears  clear  lemon- 
yellow  flowers.  H.  virginica  is  common  to  North 
America.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  and  in  ordinary 
seasons  often  commence  to  open  by  the  end  of 
October.  It  does  not  reach  such  dimensions  as  H. 
arborea.  This  plant  is  also  of  seme  economic  value, 
for  the  seeds  contain  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  and  are 
edible.  The  bark,  moreover,  is  astringent,  and  has 
been  used  as  a  tonic. 


Propagating  Mulberries.— Will  you  tell  me  the 
way  to  propagate  Mulberries,  whetter  by  seeds, 
cuttings,  or  grafting  ? — IF.  Fry. 

There  are  several  ways  of  propagating  the 
Mulberry — viz.,  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  and 
grafting.  Seeds  should  be  washed  from  the  ripe 
fruits  in  autumn  and  sown  under  glass  the  following 
March,  or,  if  desired,  in  the  open  ground  in  April. 
This  method  is  not  to  be  recommended,  for  several 
years  elapse  before  the  trees  attain  a  size  large 
enough  for  fruiting.  The  stocks  used  for  budding 
and  grafting  are  of  course  obtained  in  this  way. 
Grafting  is  not  extensively  practised,  possibly  on 
account  of  the  tendency  of  the  tree  to  excessive 
bleeding  when  cut.  Budding  is  in  great  favour  on 
the  Continent,  July  and  August  being  the  months  for 
carrying  on  this  operation.  Cuttings  root  very 
readily  and  are  not  long  in  making  good  trees.  They 
should  be  inserted  either  in  autumn  or  early  spring, 
and  should  be  about  i  ft.  in  length  with  some  two- 
year-old  wood  attached.  These  cuttings  must  be 
put  rather  deeply  into  the  soil  in  a  sheltered  part  of 
the  garden  outside,  or  if  preferred  under  glass. 
Even  comparatively  large  branches  will  root  readily 
enough  if  planted  rather  deeply  in  autumn,  and 
given  a  slight  protection  during  the  winter.  The 
layering  of  branches  is  also  commonly  practised. 

Tuberous  Begonias — Some  of  my  Begonia  tubers, 
which  are  4  in.  across,  have  formed  pseudo-bulblets 
at  the  bases  of  last  year's  flower  stalks,  whilst  others, 
not  having  these,  are  breakiug  from  the  centres  of  their 
deep  concavities.  Is  it  better  to  remove  the  former, 
and  trust  to  a  second  break  from  the  parent  tuber,  or 
treat  them  as  if  they  were  to  be  the  flowering 
stems  ? — Ignotus. 

The  swellings  at  the  bases  of  last  year's  flower 
stems  are  often  seen  upon  old  or  large  tubers  of  the 
kind  you  mention.  You  may  treat  the  breaks  in  the 
ordinary  way,  no  matter  whether  they  are  produced 
from  the  tubercles  or  the  centre  of  the  concavities. 
If  you  wish  to  propagate  you  may  take  off  the  young 
shoots  when  they  are  a  few  inches  in  length,  and 
insert  them  as  cuttings.  This  will  be  better  than 
disturbing  the  tubers  now.  We  greatly  prefer  young 
strong  plants  to  the  larger  specimens — indeed,  it  i9 
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scarcely  worth  while  to  pot  up  tubers  of  over  four 
years  of  age  as  the  flowers  they  produce  are 
comparatively  small  and  worthless. 

Ferns  for  a  north  aspect  house  — 1  have  a  little  glass 
structure  in  which  I  propose  to  make  a  small  rockery, 
planting  this  with  Ferns.  The  house  faces  due 
north  and  is  fitted  with  a  flow  and  return  of  3-in. 
piping.  What  Ferns  would  be  suitable  for  planting 
out  in  such  a  position. — G.  Lacey. 

There  are  many  crested  forms  of  Scolopendrium 
vulgare  that  would  suit  you.  Of  these,  we  might 
mention  S.  v.  cambricum,  S.  v.  cristatum,  S.  v. 
crispum,  S.  v.  laceratum,  and  S.  v.  multifidum. 
There  are  also  numbers  of  varieties  of  the  common 
British  Lomaria  (Blechnum)  Spicant  that  are  very 
pretty,  and  the  type  itself  is  by  no  means  unattrac¬ 
tive.  Nephrodium  canum,  N.  molle,  N.  molle 
corymbiferum,  Lastrea  aristata,  and  L.  a.  variegata, 
Doodia  caudata,  D.  media,  Asplenium  praemorsum, 
A.  bulbiferum,  A.  b.  densum,  A.  b.  minus,  A.  divari- 
catum,  A.  foeniculaceum,  and  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris  will  all  do  well  in  a  house  from  which  the 
frost  is  excluded  by  a  few  degrees  in  the  winter  time. 
You  do  not  ask  about  Selaginellas.  There  are  some 
of  these,  however,  that  would  come  in  admirably  for 
filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  plants,  notably  S. 
kraussiana,  and  its  golden  variety,  S.  k  aurea, 
S.  Martensii  and  S.  M.  variegata.  The  selection 
here  given  should  afford  a  considerable  variety  and 
their  use  would  enable  you  to  make  your  house  look 
very  pretty. 

- - -e— - 

THE  PASQUE-FLOWER. 

Amongst  the  many  hardy  spring  flowers  of  exotic 
origin,  it  is  seldom  that  a 
na  ti  ve  plan  t  is  brough  t  int  0 
great  "prominence,  if  it 
gets  noticed  at  all.  The 
Pasque-flower  (Anemone 
Pulsatilla)  is  Very  notice¬ 
able  j  ust  now  in  the  chalky 
pastures  of  England 
where  it  occurs.  It  is 
rather  thinly  and  locally 
distributed  from  Yorkshire 
to  Berks, and  from  that 
county  eastwards  through 
Oxford  to  Suffolk.  Many 
a  rockwork  is  also  made 
more  interesting  by  the 
tuftsofthisplantin  spring. 

The  outer  surface  of  the 
sepals  is  densely  covered 
with  silky  hairs,  giving 
the  unopened  flower-buds 
a  very  shaggy  appearance, 

The  inner  face  is  purple,  and  if  less  curious,  is  quite 
as  ornamental.  The  foliage  is  finely  divided  and  also 
beautiful.  Long  roots  are  given  off  from  the  densely 
tufted  plant,  so  that  when  once  established  it  should 
not  be  often  disturbed.  The  silky  tails  of  the  fruit 
attain  a  length  of  ij  in.  and  remain  conspicuous  long 
after  the  flowers  have  been,  forgotten.  Those  who 
desire  this  plant  for  the  rockery  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it  from  the  hardy  plant 
nurseries,  without  rooting  up  the  wild  plant. 

- - 

HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  TOTTENHAM. 

Within  the  confines  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware’s  establish¬ 
ment  at  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham,  N.  hardy  flowers 
find  a  great  deal  of  loving  care  and  attention  lavished 
upon  them  ;  and  the  Nurseries  have  been  in  the  past 
the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  many  of  our  most 
valuable  garden  plants.  Not  only  is  the  highest 
cultural  skill  exerted  in  their  behalf,  but  there  is  also 
a  manifest  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
plants  in  other  ways,  and  visitors  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  charmed  with  the  pretty  little  rockery  upon 
the  mounds,  and  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  which 
floral  gems  innumerable  display  their  charms  with  a 
freedom  that  only  comes  when  they  are  thoroughly 
at  home,  and,  as  it  were,  contented  with  their  lot. 
Even  before  the  melting  snows  of  winter  have  well 
disappeared,  and  hardier  and  bolder  subjects  such  as 
the  Snowdrop,  the  Winter  Aconite  and  the  Christmas 
Roses  make  their  appearance,  and  by  the  time  their 
all-too-brief  tenure  has  lapsed  there  are  hosts  of 
others  ready  to  take  their  place.  And  this  goes  on 
until  well  into  the  following  winter,  Ever  changing, 
but  ever  beautiful,  the  display  is  kept  up  without  a 
break  right  through  the  months  of  summer  and  autumn. 


This  year  we  have  been  specially  favoured  with  an 
extraordinarily  mild  winter,  and  the  results  are 
apparent  in  the  great  precocity  of  many  subjects, 
a  precocity  that  will  in  some  cases  not  go  un¬ 
punished,  for,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  many  of  the 
frail  blossoms  were  shivering  neath  withering  sheets 
of  sweeping  hail  and  rain  that  the  weather  depart¬ 
ment  has  lately  favoured  us  with,  possibly  by  way  of 
change. 

One  part  of  the  rockery  is  a  perfect  p'cture  with  the 
brilliant  blossoms  of  Primula  acaulis  caerulea.  But  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  considered  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  blue  Primula,  and  yet  here  we  have  something 
which,  if  not  exactly  a  true  blue,  is  dangerously  near 
it.  P.  cashmeriana  is  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  genus,  and  one  of  the  prettiest.  The  leaves 
are  large,  somewhat  leathery  in  consistency,  and 
covered  on  their  lower  surfaces  with  golden  farina. 
The  flowers  vary  somewhat  in  colour,  according  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  plants  are  placed. 
Those  which  came  before  our  notice  were  of  a  rich 
rosy-purple  hue,  although  all  shades  between  this  and 
pale  lilac  are  forthcoming.  They  are  produced  in 
large  spreading  umbeis  upon  long  scapes.  Saxifraga 
sancta  has  evidently  gained  but  little  by  putting  in 
an  appearance  thus  early,  for  the  flowers  exhibit  a 
rather  washed-out  shade  of  yellow,  Megasea 
Stracheyi  was  rather  past  its  best,  but  S.  ciliata  was 
in  fine  condition.  The  leaves  are  large  and  profusely 
ciliated,  the  flowers  white  and  produced  close  to  the 
ground  which  they  apparently  dislike  to  leave.  This 
needs  a  warm  corner  to  do  well,  indeed  it  succeeds 
best  in  a  cool  house.  Dentaria  digitata  is  a  very  pretty 
plant,  but  it  does  not  bear  lifting  well,  and  is  rare  in 
cultivation.  The  flowers  are  rich  purple  in  hue,  and 


the  leaves  palmate  in  shape  the  segments  being 
oblong-lanceolate  in  shape  and  the  margins  coarsely 
serrated.  It  evidently  needs  a  sheltered  nook  to 
grow  properly.  Of  the  Aubretias,  Campbelli 
Improved  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  one,  that,  judging 
from  appearances,  should  prove  invalvable  for  spring 
bedding.  It  is  of  dwarf  yet  vigorous  habit,  and  the 
violet  purple  flowers  are  produced  in  large  quantities. 
Draba  aizoides  and  D,  Aizoon  were  both  commencing 
to  expand  their  flowers.  We  found  Androsace 
carnea  forming  dense  cushions  of  light  green,  with 
the  rosy  pink  flowers  besprinkled  all  over  in  great 
profusion.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  make  a  list 
of  the  best  Alpine  plants  without  including  this 
vastly  pretty  plant. 

In  open  beds  in  other  parts  of  the  garden  the 
Erythroniums,  or  Dog’s-tooth  Violets,  as  they  are 
popularly  called,  were  having  a  fine  time  of  it.  Said 
our  guide,  “  we  take  no  extra  trouble  with  them,  and 
yet  as  you  see,  they  grow  and  bloom  away  as  fast  as 
you  like  ;  it  is  curious  that  there  are  not  more  of  them 
grown  in  gentlemen's  gardens  ” — a  statement  that 
we  fully  endorse.  E.  Dens-Canis  purpureum,  and 
E.D.-C.  roseum,  tell  their  own  tale  with  regard  to 
colour.  They  are  both  of  exceeding  dwarfness,  being 
barely  a  couple  of  inches  in  height.  E.  grandiflorum, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  large  growing  form  with  large 
pale  lilac  flowers  raised  well  above  the  handsomely 
mottled  foliage.  E,  Smithii  resembles  the  latter  in 
habit,  but  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  a  remarkably 
pretty  and  distinct  plant,  this.  A  considerable 
number  of  Fritillaries  was  in  bloom.  A  large  bed  of 
the  well-known  F.imperialis  was  indeed  a  picture, with 
the  whorls  of  large  bronzy  pendant  flowers  beneath 
the  plume-ltke  tuft  of  foliage  crowning  them.  Side 


by  side  with  it  was  a  grand  batch  of  F.  i.  foliis  aureis 
variegatis.  The  name  is  sufficiently  descriptive  of 
the  foliage  of  the  plant.  The  flowers  are  rather 
smaller  than  those  of  the  type,  but  closely  resemble 
them  in  colour.  F.  Meleagris,  our  only  British 
representative,  was  in  fine  form,  as  was  also  its 
white  variety  F.  M.  alba.  The  latter  appears  to  be 
rather  more  straggling  in  habit  than  the  type,  but  it 
is  a  splendid  plant  nevertheless.  The  flowers  of  F. 
aurea  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
which  is  only  two  or  three  inches  in  height.  The 
old  gold  hue  they  exhibit  is  very  distinct  and 
charming.  Rather  more  curious  than  pretty  would 
be  the  verdict  passed  by  most  people  upon  F 
tulipifolia.  The'  flowers  it  bears  are  small  and 
funnel-shaped,  with  short,  acute  segments.  In 
colour  they  are  rusty  brown,  purple  within, 
and  dark  glaucous  blue  outside,  slightly  streaked 
with  purple.  Trilium  grandiflorum  is  too  well 
known  a  plant  to  need  further  description 
here.  The  showy  crimson-scarlet  flowers  of  Anemone 
fulgens  were  also  much  in  evidence.  Anemone 
Pulsatilla,  commonly  known  as  the  Pasque-flower,  is 
a  superb  species  for  growing  on  a  rockwork.  It  is  a 
British  plant  and  is  usually  found  in  localities  where 
the  soil  is  chalky.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  hardy, 
and  of  robust  constitution.  Decidely  a  novelty  is  A. 
P.  pratensis  alba.  It  is  fully  as  hardy  as  the  type 
from  which  it  originated,  but  the  flowers,  as  the 
name  implies,  are  white.  The  leaves  are  very 
finely  cut,  and  together  with  the  flowers  themselves 
are  thickly  clothed  with  soft  downy  hairs.  This  was 
enclosed  for  the  time  being  in  a  glass  case  as  seed 
saving  was  in  view. 

Other  plants  which  were  accommodated  in  frames 
were  Iris  stylosa  and  I.  s. 
Elizabethea.  The  flowers 
of  the  species,  which  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Irids  to  bloom,  are  of 
medium  size,  and  light 
blue  in  colour,  blotched 
with  yellow.  The  variety 
mentioned  has  rather 
larger  flowers,  which  also 
exhibit  a  deeper  caerulean 
tint.  They  are  also 
netted  prettily  with  white. 
Primula  farinosa  was  very 
corspicuous  with  the 
rosettes  of  green  foliage 
silvered  over  on  their  lower 
surfaces  with  the  mealy 
farina,  and  bearing  large 
umbels  of  the  lilac  flowers. 
P.  floribunda  was  past  its 
best  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  The  leaves  are  long,  light  green,  and  pubescent, 
the  flower  scapes  and  leaf  petioles  tinted  dull  red, 
and  the  flowers  rather  small  in  size  and  bright 
yellow  in  colour.  This  is  a  superb  greenhouse 
subject,  and  is  moreover  very  easy  of  cultivation.  P. 
mollis  is  very  distinct  from  the  usual  run  of  Primulas. 
The  leaves  are  large,  nearly  orbicular  in  shape,  and 
closely  resemble  in  appearance  those  of  a  Holly¬ 
hock.  The  flowers  are  rather  small  and  bright  rose 
in  colour,  and  the  scapes  are  hairy.  The  pretty 
little  hardy  Orchid,  Calypso  borealis  must  not  by 
any  means  be  forgotten.  It  is  stated  that  it  was 
once  common  in  Great  Britain,  but  if  so  it  is 
probably  now  extinct  as  a  wilding.  The  leaves  are 
cordate  in  shape,  and  the  flowers  vary  from  purple  to 
pink  and  yellow.  For  growing  in  pots  this  plant  is 
very  suitable.  With  mention  of  Cyclamen  Coum  we 
must  bring  to  a  close  a  list  that  is  exceedingly 
comprehensive,  and  one  that  contains  much 
material  whereby  our  hardy  flowe(  gardens  may  be 
made  beautiful,  even  at  this  still  early  part  of  the 
year. 

- - 

MAXWELL’S  SPRUCE. 

PlNUS  EXCELSA  MaXWELLII. 

A  very  neat  dwarf-growiog  form  of  the  common 
Spruce  has  been  sent  out  under  the  above  name 
Unlike  several  of  our  well-known  pigmy  varieties, 
the  shrub  in  question  remains  at  all  times  as  hemi¬ 
spherical  as  if  it  had  been  trimmed  by  the  shears, 
and  never  juts  into  irregular  growths  as  do  many  of 
the  dwarf  forms  that  are  at  present  widely  culti¬ 
vated.  It  only  grows  2  ft.  high,  but  is  full  and 
rounded,  and  fully  a  yard  in  spread.  I  was  told  that 
it  originated  in  a  New  York  nurseryf  but  how  far 
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this  is  correct  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  at  any  rate 
it  is  very  rare  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  and 
certainly  justly  merits  a  place  amongst  dwarf-grow¬ 
ing  Conifers. — A.  D.  Webster. 

- - 

LANDSCAPE  WORK. 

( Concluded  from  p.  482). 

Burning  of  clayey  soils  I  have  done,  and  the  results 
have  been  far  beyond  my  expectation.  It  is  certainly 
a  rather  expensive  method ;  but  considering  the 
benefits  and  practical  results  derived,  it  is  by  far  the 
best  system ;  and  I  may  say  that  if  plenty  of  spare 
wood  is  about,  the  expenses  are  materially  decreased. 
The  method  of  burning  may  be  of  interest  to  young 
members.  It  consists  in  building  a  stack  of  wood 
in  the  form  of  a  cone  12  ft.  high  or  so,  after  which  the 
clay  is  built  around  it ;  then  in  adding  a  circle  of 
wood,  and  so  on,  leaving,  of  course,  an  opening  for 
setting  it  on  fire,  and  one  at  the  top.  If  you  ever 
have  to  do  such  work  on  a  large  scale  have  a  number 
of  such  kilns  always  going  ;  and  on  the  ground  you 
are  improving,  do  not  allow  them  to  burn  rapidly. 
With  a  little  experience  you  will  be  able  to  gauge  them 
by  the  amount  of  smoke  emitted ;  if  the  pile  is  burn- 
ning  too  rapidly  throw  on  some  more  clay,  or  beat 
with  the  back  of  a  spade  where  smoke  is  coming 
out.  If  done  correctly  this  will  stop  it.  Progress 
will  appear  somewhat  slow,  but  with  men  and 
carts  and  by  keeping  building  kilns,  you  are  sure 
to  march  forward.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  very  nice 
and  pleasant  job  to  be  marching  through  clay  holes 
and  winding  through  kilns,  but  if  you  have  an 
interest  in  the  work  and  desire  to  do  your  duty  you 
will  take  pleasure  in  it. 

Gravelly  soils  are  the  more  easily  improved  than 
clayey,  if  a  sufficient  body  of  heavy  loam  is  added  to 
them.  They  allow  the  rain  to  descend  rapidly,  and 
lack  the  power  of  retaining  sufficient  moisture ; 
hence  a  lawn  made  on  such  soils  is  liable  to  be  burnt 
up  in  summer ;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  the  addition  of  heavier  material. 
The  soil  best  adapted  for  a  lawn  is  a  medium  one, 
of  good  tilth  and  an  equal  distribution  of  that  tilth 
over  the  entire  surface.  The  texture  or  friability 
should  never  in  wet  weather  be  liable  to  get  sodden 
with  the  ground  operations. 

Another  item  to  consider  is  drainage.  This 
naturally  depends  upon  the  soils,  for  we  arrive  at 
width  and  depth  of  lay  ing  the  drainage  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  some  cases  one  is 
compelled  to  consider  the  levelling  of  the  ground 
before  draining,  but  not  always.  In  the  drainage  of 
stiff,  and  retentive  soil  I  have  put  the  drains  as  near 
as  10  feet  apart ;  the  more  adhesive  the  soil  is  the 
more  drainage  is  necessary,  bearing  in  mind  that  it 
is  possible  to  drain  certain  lands  too  much.  If  so,  a 
great  amount  of  the  fertilising  elements  in  the  soil 
’  will  pass  away  in  silt  down  these  drains.  The  same 
rules,  that  are  adopted  and  suitable  for  draining 
meadows,  ought  not  to  be  followed  and  adopted  for 
lawns.  In  the  drainage  of  meadows  it  is  the  aim  that 
rain  should  not  disappear  rapidly ;  and  that  the 
texture  of  the  soil  should  retain  dampness  and 
moisture.  These  conditions  are  vital  agents  that 
feed  and  sustain  the  varieties  of  grasses  suitable  for 
meadow ;  while  the  contrary  conditions  are  that  rain 
percolates  freely  and  rapidly  away  and  the  texture 
of  the  soil  has  the  power  of  retaining  a  certain 
percentage  of  moisture  beneficial  to  the  development 
of  the  small  roots  of  lawn  grasses.  1  know  such 
conditions  cannot  always  be  obtained  by  the  layer 
out.  Circumstances  and  materials  debar  him,  but 
so  long  as  these  circumstances  and  materials  are  so 
moulded  after  such  an  ideal  as  I  have  been  speaking 
about,  the  greater  are  the  practical  results  obtained. 

I  have  only  time  to  mention  a  few  details  further 
on  drainage.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  find  an 
outlet  for  the  main  drain  All  secondary  drains 
should  enter  the  main  drain  at  an  easy  angle.  Other 
important  items  are  deciding  on  the  width,  depth, 
and  in  always  taking  the  levels  so  as  to  give  a  good 
fall.  One  has  also  to  consider  for  a  lawn  on  a  slope 
whether  it  will  not  be  an  advantage  to  drain  it 
obliquely  or  at  right  angles.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  laying  the  tiles  and  covering  them  over.  Some 
use  turf,  straw,  stones,  etc.  I  always  prefer  to  open 
a  long  tract  before  putting  in  tiles.  I  know  objections 
are  made  against  it,  but  I  consider  the  reasons 
against  are  not  equal  to  the  benefits  gained  by  it 
The  size  of  the  pipes  is  also  important  when  we  take 
into  account  that  it  is  calculated  that  an  inch  drain 


can  discharge  half  a  ton  of  water  in  an  hour,  and  that 
the  average  of  a  heavy  rainfall  in  twenty- four  hours  is 
about  an  inch.  This  cn  an  acre  of  land  weighs  about 
100  tons.  From  facts  such  as  these  and  others  we  see 
that  drainage  is  an  important  item  in  laying  out 
grounds.  After  draining  the  ground  it  has  to  be 
levelled.  Levelling  is  not  simply  throwing  the  soil 
here  and  there  in  slip-shod  fashion,  but  consists  in 
selecting  the  place  from  which  you  are  to  take  the 
level.  One  requires  a  straight-edge  with  level,  three 
borning  rods,  and  a  number  of  stakes  to  drive  into 
the  ground. 

These  are  the  simple  and  common  appliances, 
sufficient  in  most  cases  to  ascertain  the  inequalities 
of  surface  or  a  fall  over  in  any  ordinary  lawn. 
Levelling  on  a  large  scale  is  a  branch  of  civil 
engineering,  and  requires  expensive  instruments. 
Of  course  one  might  add  to  the  aforesaid  appliances 
a  quadrant,  triangle,  level,  and  rods,  and  with  these 
appliances  we  may  either  make  the  lawns  on  a  slope, 
level,  undulating  or  wavy.  The  main  points  of 
importance  are  to  take  a  good  level  at  starting,  so 
that  the  least  amount  of  labour  is  required  to  attain 
the  desired  plan,  also  that  after  it  is  levelled  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  good  tilth  is  over  the  entire 
surface.  The  reasons  for  this  are  evident. 

The  next  item  that  one  has  to  consider  after 
levelling  is  the  preparing  the  ground  for  sowing,  and 
as  I  have  taken  up  very  much  time  already  I  will  say 
very  little  here,  and  also  on  the  remaining  items  yet 
to  be  dealt  with.  On  preparing  the  ground  it  is  well 
to  enrich  it,  if  poor,  with  manures.  Whether  turf  or 
seed  is  the  best  has  also  to  be  considered.  The 
former  is  valuable  if  good  and  free  from  weeds,  and 
for  a  small  lawn  is  the  best  in  many  cases.  The 
latter  for  a  lawn  of  some  size  is  by  far  the  cheapest 
and  best.  But  on  no  account  should  cheap  seeds  be 
got,  the  very  best  are  the  most  satisfactory,  and  do 
not  spare  the  seed.  Cover  the  ground  so  that  you 
do  not  require  spectacles  to  distinguish  between  the 
sown  and  unsown  parts.  A  lawn  sown  with  seed 
under  favourable  conditions  as  to  heat  and  moisture, 
ought  to  be  ready'  for  cutting  with  the  scythe  in 
seven  or  nine  weeks.  I  have  made  them  with  certain 
materials  so  that  they  were  ready  to  cut  in  less  time 
than  the  aforesaid. 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  add  a  little  Clover 
amongst  the  lawn  seeds,  but  only  in  the  case  of 
sloping  ground  or  a  soil  that  is  very  porous.  Clover 
has  the  power  of  retaining  a  greater  amount  of 
moisture  than  fine  grasses,  and  is  beneficial  on  this 
account.  It  rapidly  increases  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  and  if  a  liberal  use  of  it  is  adopted  it  may 
exterminate  the  grass  in  a  less  or  greater  degree.  On 
the  after  management  I  will  say  a  few  words.  I 
would  recommend  judicious  rolling  and  cutting, 
while  the  manures  most  suitable  for  maintaining  its 
fertility  are  various.  I  consider  that  bone  meal  is 
amoDgst  the  best  manures  for  lawns  that  are  made 
on  the  practical  basis  that  I  have  been  speaking 
about.  This  means  that  bones  are  not  recommended 
for  stiff,  clayey,  and  wet  soils,  for  on  these  soils  bones 
do  very  little  good,  if  any.  Bone  meal  is  not  a 
forcer,  its  actions  are  not  instantaneous  ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  fertilising  properties  are  gradually  and 
slowly  incorporated  by  the  soil,  hence  its  sustaining 
power  is  its  most  valuable  recommendation  for  its 
use.  I  am  no  believer  in  a  manure  for  short  grass, 
that  produces  instantaneous  results  without  lasting 
and  sustaining  benefits,  for  it  thereby  produces  evils 
instead  of  doing  good.  My  aim  has  always  been  to 
select  a  manure  that  will  be  sustaining,  and  reject 
those  that  produce  rank  and  vigorous  growth.  With 
bone  meal  I  have  often  used  charcoal  dust.  Its 
points  of  recommendation  are  that  it  gives  out  its 
fertilising  elements  slowly,  and  acts  as  a  corrective 
agent  of  the  utmost  importance  in  many  soils.  Soot 
and  other  manures  I  have  used,  but  I  have  not  time 
to  speak  of  them,  and  will  close  my  paper  by  a  word 
on  lime  This  is  not  a  manure,  but  a  corrective  and 
aggressive  agent.  To  illustrate  this  we  assume  that 
the  elements  of  fertility  are  in  the  soil,  and  that  these 
are  not  in  proportion.  They  are  too  slowly  assimilated 
by  the  plants,  or,  in  other  words,  the  soil  is  retaining 
the  elements  and  not  giving  them  up.  By  applying 
lime  we  put  in  operation  a  corrective  and  aggressive 
power  that  forces  these  elements  to  be  given  up, 
either  by  entering  into  combination  with  certain  of 
these  elements  or  by  giving  them  a  correct  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  makes  them  easier  for  plants  to 
assimilate. — J  Cameron,  The  Gardens,  Byethorn, 
Corbridge-on-Tytte. 


SMILAX  CROSSING  THE  ATLANTIC. 

When  flowers  of  Roses  and  Chrysanthemums  may 
be  brought  from  America  to  Great  Britain  in  pre¬ 
sentable  condition  for  exhibition  it  occasions  little  or 
no  surprise  that  Srnilax  (better  known  to  British 
gardeners  as  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  and  to 
botanists  as  Asparagus  medeoloides)  should  carry 
equally  well  if  not  better,  considering  the  evergreen 
and  somewhat  leathery  character  of  the  leaves.  This 
transportation  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  was 
made  purely  for  the  sake  of  experiment  by  Mr.  E. 
Koffman,  Sunny  Side  Greenhouses,  Walden,  Orange 
Co.,  New  York.  Mr.  Koffman  is  known  all  over  the 
United  States  as  "The  Smilax  King,"  and  we  have 
no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  will  recognise  him 
under  the  same  title. 

Smilax,  Ferns  and  Cypripediums  are  his  three 
leading  articles.  With  regard  to  the  first  named,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  does  the  climber  as 
well  as  anyone,  and  probably  more  extensively  than 
any  other  grower.  He  sent  us  three  strings  or 
wreaths  of  Smilax,  each  7  ft.  in  length  and  consisting 
of  half-a-dozen  leading  stems,  furnished  with  short, 
lateral  twigs  from  base  to  apex.  The  leaves  were  of 
a  rich  dark  green,  shining  as  fresh  as  if  the  sprays 
had  been  cut  the  day  of  their  arrival.  Only  a  few 
of  the  oldest  leaves  were  changed  in  colour,  and 
probably  that  was  the  case  before  they  were  cut.  A 
profusion  of  buds  and  fully  expanded  flowers  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  sprays,  was  also  fresh  as  if 
newly  cut.  Then,  the  experiment  has  been  entirely 
successful. 

The  three  wreaths  or  sprays  were  coiled  round  the 
inside  of  a  box,  about  11  in.  square  (inside  measure¬ 
ment)  and  8  in.  deep.  The  wooden  box  was  lined 
with  ordinary  paper  and  then  with  oiled  silk  paper 
which  constituted  the  immediate  wrappings  of  the 
Smilax.  In  the  centre  of  the  coil  was  a  handful  of 
cotton  wool  which  had  been  wetted  in  the  manner 
of  a  sponge  so  as  to  retain  moisture  amongst  the 
foliage,  and  this  it  had  effected  admirably  for  it  was 
still  saturated,  and  the  foliage  of  the  Smilax  was 
moist  and  fresh  in  appearance.  Mr.  Koffman  wrote 
us  on  March  17th,  and  the  box  duly  reached  us  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

- -J- - 

WAYSIDE  GOLDEN  DAFFODILS. 

'Tis  years  long  since  when  life  was  young, 

By  stream  or  glen  I  longed  to  roam 
And  bend  o’er  bank,  or  grope  among 
The  weed-clad  stones  with  spear  alone 
In  search  for  trout  that  frisked  about, 

Then  splash  or  dash,  and  give  a  shout, 

With  prong  in  what  was  one  no  doubt  : 

Then  jump  right  out,  a  fish  to  kill 
Upon  the  grass,  near  busy  mill 
'•  Where  danced  the  golden  Daffodil  — 

Trout,  busy  mill,  and  Daffodil  I 

Then  in  the  woods  to  stray  and  muse, 

And  list  the  wooing  of  cooing  dove, 

Life’s  joys  with  boys,  'mid  no  abuse  ; 

That  age  now  gone,  where  others  rove 
To  gather  wild  flowers  by  the  way  ; 

Or  stay  from  school,  as  Wills  do  still, 

And  rob  birds’  nests,  put  books  astray, 

And  while  youth’s  lazy  hours  away 
Then  ambling  home  by  stream  or  rills. 

To  strew  the  path  with  Daffodils — 

Lone,  wayside,  golden  Daffodils  ! 

At  twenty- one,  towards  manhood’s  time, 

More  joy  was  still  by  river's  brim, 

With  rod  or  gun,  rough  fence  to  climb, 

And  joyous,  too,  to  have  a  swim, 

Then  Walton-like  to  cast  the  fly, 
l"hough  salmon  hook  yet  trout  to  try — 

And  land  ten  pound  against  its  will, 

From  brink  through  narrows  of  a  rill 
To  kill  when  bailiffs  left  the  hills. 

Then  tell,  then  tell,  what  must  be  told, 

To  hide  bright  silver  with  bright  gold. 

The  green  and  gold  of  Daffodils— 

Evade  the  law  with  Daffodils. 

Lapsed  fifty  years  !  with  thoughts  to  rove 
And  ramble  o'er  the  same  old  scene, 

By  river's  bank  and  shady  grove, 

With  one  called  wife,  the  queen  1  the  queen  ! 
When  swims  black  Carlo  'cross  the  stream, 

And  wild  duck  rise  from  off  its  nest. 

Love's  dream  I  love’s  dream  !  all,  all  between. 
Till  now.  What’s  next,  soon  tells  the  rest— 
Fond  children  gambol  down  the  hills 
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With  sheaves  of  golden  Daffodils  ! 

With  hosts  of  golden  Daffodils. 

They  picked  them  near  that  same  old  mill  ; 

The  mill  itself  was  in  decay, 

Its  wheel  'midst  Ferns,  fixed  and  still, 

While  silvery  ducklings  'neath  it  play. 

That  old,  old  stream,  looked  just  the  same, 
Though  more  rank  weeds  had  choked  its  way, 

And  boys  that  went  and  boys  that  came 
Did  eel  not  trout  there  catch  at  will, 

Or  lounge  their  school  hours,  Freds  and  Wills, 
Yet  eel  not  trout,  but  catch  at  will, 

And  roll  among  the  Daffodils. 

Yes,  fifty  years  !  yes,  fifty  years, 

What  change  is  wrought  by  trade  and  skill ! 

Gold  vied  with  gold !  and  O  the  tears 
Sad  wall-flowers  dropt  o’er  that  old  wheel — 
Drops  like  lone  ones,  full  of  sorrow — 

Drops  like  yours  and  mine  to-morrow. 

The  glow  they  missed,  where  lips  oft  kist, 

While  Mab’s  bright  bloom  was  by  that  mill, 
Where  poets  now  weep,  though  gold  assist 
To  gild  a  throne  with  Daffodils — 

A  royal  throne  with  Daffodils. 

— W.  Baylor  Hartland,  Ardcairn,  Cork  ;  Spring,  1896. 
- - 

ROSES. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  given  by  the  Rev. 
Alan  Cheales  before  a  crowded  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Reading  and  District  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  on  Monday,  the 
23rd  ult.  Needless  to  say,  the  lecture  was  of  the 
most  practical  and  interesting  character,  and  was 
enlivened  by  witty  sayings  and  pleasant  lines  of 
poetry  with  tales  of  the  ardent  and  disappointed 
exhibitor;  The  subject  was  exceedingly  appropriate 
at  this  time,  when  taking  into  consideration  that  the 
National  Rose  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Reading  Horticultural  Society,  will  be  holding  their 
show  at  Reading  in  June  next.  Mr.  Cheales  com¬ 
menced  his  paper  by  saying  that  it  had  long  been 
his  wish  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  association, 
yet  when  he  received  the  kind  invitation  from  their 
secretary  it  was  with  some  amount  of  trepidation 
that  he  accepted  the  same  as  he  knew  he  would  have 
to  speak  to  practical  men;  still  he  jielded  to  no  one 
in  his  devotion  to  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  he  could 
give  them  an  experience,  as  a  grower  and  exhibitor, 
extending  over  thirty  years.  When  he  delivered  a 
lecture  on  “Roses"  before  the  members  of  the 
Reading  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  literary  and  scientific  side  of 
the  question,  and  not  so  much  the  practical  part. 
Therefore,  when  coming  to  speak  to  practical  men 
he  decided  to  treat  the  subject  from  a  practical 
standpoint ;  thus  his  paper  would  really  be  “  Rose 
Culture.”  By  desire  he  would  divide  his  paper  into 
two  parts,  so  that  discussion  could  take  place  at  the 
middle  and  end,  thus  ensuring  all  points  being 
thoroughly  discussed. 

1.  Roses  in  general  :  Preparing  the  ground, 
planting,  protecting,  and  pruning.  Many  valuable 
hints  were  given  under  the  various  headings,  the 
following  being  specially  worthy  of  notice The 
ground  should  always  be  well  prepared  for  Roses,  as 
no  other  flower  answered  so  rapidly  to  kind  treat¬ 
ment.  November  was  considered  the  best  month 
for  planting.  Hybrid  perpetuals  would  stand  20° 
of  frost,  and  Teas  io°.  Earthing  up  was  certainly 
the  best  protection  for  Teas.  Hard  pruning  always 
gave  the  most  excellent  results.  For  hybrid  per¬ 
petuals  the  last  week  in  February  he  found  the  best 
time  for  these,  and  the  last  week  in  March  for  Teas. 
For  climbing  Roses  the  knife  should  be  spared  as 
much  as  possible. 

2-.  The  second  part  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to 
propagating,  hybridising,  and  obtaining  blooms  for 
exhibition.  The  quickest  results  were  obtained  by 
budding;  but  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
raising  of  cuttings  and  seedlings.  A  few  years  back 
France  was  to  the  front  with  seedling  Roses,  but 
latterly  England  has  rapidly  come  to  the  front  and 
far  outstripped  her  neighbours  across  the  sea. 
Cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  October,  and  if  all 
went  well  they  would  make  nice  little  plants  for 
planting  out  the  following  June.  Many  valuable 
hints  were  given  on  obtaining  Roses  for  exhibition 
purposes,  on  syringing,  and  the  best  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  from  sun  and  rain,  As  to  the  best  Roses  for 
exhibition,  he  would  refer  them  to  Mr.  Mawley’s 
annual  audit  in  the  Journal  0)  HortituituYe,  but  for 


the  best  six  Roses  for  all  purposes,  three  hybrid  per¬ 
petuals  and  three  Teas,  he  would  give  ihem  Marie 
Baumann,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Marechal  Neil,  The  Bride,  and  Souvenier  d'Elise 
Vardon.  Reference  was  also  made  to  hybrid  Teas, 
which  seem  to  be  the  Rose,  of  the  future  ;  Climbing, 
Bourbon,  Australian  Briers,  Sweet  Briers,  Noisettes, 
Lord  Penzance’s  Seedlings,  &c. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  strongly  urging  as  many 
as  possible  to  compete  for  the  valuable  prizes  at  the 
forthcoming  Rose  show,  and  trusted  that  Reading 
would  do  credit  to  the  most  popular  of  flowers.  A 
very  interesting  discussion  took  place,  in  which  the 
chairman  (Mr.  T.  Neve),  Messrs.  Turton,  Bowie, 
Woolford,  Jas.  Martin,  T.  Martin,  Lees,  &c.,  took 
part.  The  interest  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
beautiful  collections  of  flowers  that  were  brought  by 
the  following  members : — Mr.  Turton,  Maiden 
Erleigh  Gardens  (Roses  of  various  varieties  and 
Violets)  ;  Mr.  Bright,  Whiteknights  Park  Gardens 
(a  large  bunch  of  Marechal  Neil  Roses)  ;  Mr.  Hobbs, 
gardener  to  W.  B.  Williams,  Esq.,  Caversham 
(Marechal  Neil  and  Niphetos  Roses) ;  Mr.  Lees, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Marsland,  The  Wilderness 
(Violets)  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  some  grand 
specimens  of  Primula  obconica  by  Mr.  Townsend, 
gardener  to  Sir  William  Farrer,  Sandhurst  Lodge. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
lecturer,  and  to  those  members  who  had  brought  the 
flowers. 

- - 

GRAPES. 

Notwithstanding  the  demand  for  large  Grapes  in 
shops  and  markets,  the  finer-flavoured  sorts,  are 
Lady  Downes  (still  holding  the  highest  position  as  a 
latest  Grape  in  Scotland)  and  Mrs.  Pince.  The 
latter  has  come  wonderfully  to  the  front  in  the  north 
of  late  years,  and  on  the  exhibition  table  it  holds  a 
high  place  now  that  its  quality  is  becoming  well 
understood  by  exhibitors  and  censors.  Often  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  it  will  take  prizes,  while 
Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Cooper’s  Black,  and 
others  of  exquisite  colour,  are  passed  over. 

Colour  is  often  the  only  quality  of  certain  Grapes, 
and  it  is  wrong,  by  reason  of  the  deception,  to  make 
high  colour  the  only  deciding  quality,  while  no  one 
can  eat  them.  Purchasers  are  often  woefully  deceived 
when  they  pass  over  Black  Hamburghs,  and  others 
of  fine  flavour,  for  grand-looking  bunches  of  Gros 
Marcc.  It  is  seldom  that  censors  are  led  away  with 
Apples,  Gooseberries,  and  other  common  fruits  by 
colour  only.  Badly-coloured  Grapes,  which  can  take 
on  a  high  colour,  should  not,  however,  have  a  place 
in  competition  at  all.  Last  autumn  I  was  acting  as 
a  judge  along  with  an  intelligent  and  painstaking 
Englishman  and  a  really  “bright”  Irishman  at 
Belfast,  when  we  had  to  give  the  award  between 
two  black  Grapes.  Lady  Downes  and  Cooper’s 
Black  were  the  opposing  sorts.  We  each  were 
agreed  to  give  the  first  prize  to  the  Mrs.  Pince,  in 
preference  to  its  opponent.  Mrs.  Pince  was  of  its 
ordinary  colour,  while  Cooper’s  was  nearly  perfect 
in  appearance,  but  the  bunches  small  and  berries  not 
large. — M.  Temple,  Canon,  N.B. 

- - 

SALADINGS. 

A  very  practical  paper  on  the  above  subject  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on  Tuesday, 
March  24th,  at  which  Mr.  George  Gordon  presided. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Iggulden,  the  paper  was  read 
by  the  assistant  secretary.  At  the  outset,  the  essayist 
*  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  as  a  salad-eating,  as 
well  as  a  salad-growing,  nation  we  were  behind  the 
French,  and  although  our  chief  and  central  markets 
were,  as  a  rule,  well  supplied,  the  supplies  in  the 
majority  of  small  gardens  were  of  a  very  fitful 
character,  and  while  there  is  a  glut,  now  and  again, 
this  is  followed  by  a  great  scarcity.  The  chief 
saladings  of  which  he  intended  to  speak  were 
Lettuces,  Onions,  Mustard  and  Cress,  Cucumbers, 
Beetroot,  and  Tomatos. 

Lettuces  were  undoubtedly  the  basis  of  a  good 
salad,  and  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
regular  supply.  To  grow  Lettuces  well,  a  rich  well- 
manured  soil  was  required,  as  the  quality  of  material 
taken  off  poor  land  was  always  greatly  inferior.  For 
getting  early  crops,  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  under 
glass  and  prick  the  seedings  out  as  soon  as  they  were 
large  enough.  Subsequent  sowings  should  he  made 


all  through  April,  May,  and  June,  at  intervals  of 
about  three  weeks,  the  quantity  of  seed  sown,  of 
course,  depending  upon  the  demand  there  is  for 
Lettuce.  Some  care  is  needed  in  putting  out  the 
young  plants  as  they  move  badly  in  hot  weather. 
The  Cos  varieties  might  be  grown  in  rows  1  ft. 
apart,  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  of  space  being  allowed 
between  the  plants  according  to  the  vigour  of 
the  particular  variety  grown.  Cabbage  varieties 
may  be  grown  a  good  deal  closer  than  this.  He  had 
found  the  following  Cabbage  varieties  thoroughly 
reliable,  crisp,  and  of  good  flavour,  and  not  soon 
running  to  seed  : — Early  Paris  Market,  Golden 
Queen,  and  Commodore  Nutt,  for  early  work;  and 
All  the  Year  Round,  Perfect  Gem,  Neapolitan,  and 
Continuity,  for  mid-season  and  later  crops.  For  a 
Cos  variety  none  that  he  had  tried  were,  in  his 
opinion,  superior  to  the  old  Brown  Bath  Cos. 

In  including  Onions  in  his  list,  Mr.  Iggulden 
stated  that  he  was  well  aware  that  a  prejudice 
existed  against  them  on  account  of  their  peculiarly 
pungent,  and,  to  some,  disagreeable  odour.  But 
despite  this,  a  handful  of  young  Onions  was  a  welcome 
ingredient  towards  the  making  of  a  good  salad. 
They  should  be  used  when  about  6  in.  or  7  in.  in 
height,  and  sowings  must  be  made  every  two  or  three 
weeks  throughout  the  months  of  March  to  August, 
inclusive,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Preference 
might  well  be  given  to  the  white-skinned  varieties 
over  the  red  ones,  for  salad  purposes. 

With  regard  to  Mustard  and  Cress,  it  is  all- too 
rarely  seen  in  good  condition.  It  is  usually  short, 
and  none  too  free  from  grit  and  dirt.  Seed  should 
be  sown  once  a  week  all  through  the  summer.  The 
Mustard  only  must  be  lightly  covered  with  fine  soil. 
Heavy  shade  and  occasional  waterings  are  required, 
for  then  the  stalks  grow  to  a  considerable  length  and 
are  more  free  from  the  grit. 

Cucumbers,  the  essayist  went  on  to  say,  were 
perhaps  the  most  unwholesome  of  all  saladings,  and 
yet  they  were  very  popular,  although  the  medical 
faculty  inveighed  so  strongly  against  them.  He  was 
here  reminded  of  the  doctor,  who,  on  being  asked 
how  Cucumbers  should  be  prepared,  said  they  ought 
to  be  peeled,  sliced,  salted,  and  thrown  away.  Excel¬ 
lent  Cucumbers  might  be  obtained  from  frames 
placed  on  hotbeds  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  height,  and 
sloping  gently  to  the  south.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
in  April,  siDgly  in  3  in.  pots,  and  the  young  plants 
put  out  as  soon  as  they  were  large  enough.  One  to 
each  light  would  be  sufficient.  The  plants  should 
be  stopped  at  the  second  rough  leaf,  and  the  shoots 
resulting  at  the  fourth  joint.  Cucumbers  ought 
never  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack  of  water,  and 
the  syringe  must  be  kept  regularly  at  work  among 
them  to  keep  down  red  spider.  Shading  during  hot 
days  was  also  essential.  Rollison’s  Telegraph  is  one 
of  the  very  best  sorts  for  frame  culture.  Tender  and 
True  is  also  excellent. 

Tomatos  are  also  thought  highly  of  as  salading 
material.  When  used  for  this  purpose  the  fruit 
should  always  be  fresh  cut,  as  it  was  then  of  much 
better  flavour  than  when  it  had  been  gathered  some 
time  previously.  Generally  speaking,  the  red  sorts 
were  superior  in  flavour  to  the  yellow  ones,  although 
the  latter  might  occasionally  be  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  Blenheim  Orange  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  yellow  sorts.  The  essayist  then  went 
into  some  detail  concerning  the  culture  of  Tomatos, 
both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  air,  commenting 
upon  the  necessity  of  full  exposure  to  the  sunshine, - 
He  advocated  close  planting,  and  the  taking  up  of  a 
single  stem,  cutting  back  the  laterals,  but  not 
reducing  the  foliage  too  much.  It  was  also  a  great 
mistake  to  starve  the  plants,  as  they  were  deep 
feeders,  For  plants  grown  und^r  glass,  there  v  as 
no  better  way  of  inducing  the  flowers  to  set  freely 
than  to  tap  the  stems  with  a  padded  stick  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Beetroot,  continued  the  essayist, 
is  very  easy  of  culture.  Some  of  the  Turnip- 
rooted  varieties  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
heat,  the  plants  being  put  out  late  in  April.  Good 
roots  might  then  be  obtained  by  June. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Iggulden  gave  an  excellent 
recipe  for  a  good  salad  dressing. 

New  Homes  In  the  “Sunshine  State’’  of  America.— 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vice  growing 
Colony  in  U.S. A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years'  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities  ;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  tree  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Conifers  at  Kew. 

Hand-list  of  Coniferae  grown  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  London  :  Sold  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
Printed  for  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  by 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Printers  to  the  Queen's 
Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1896.  Price  3d. 

Independently  of  the  several  official  guides  to  the 
Gardens  at  Kew,  this  makes  the  fifth  of  the  hand-lists 
now  in  preparation  as  a  guide  to  the  various  collec¬ 
tions  of  plants  in  their  respective  divisions  and  depart¬ 
ments.  The  hand-list  under  notice  is  devoted 
entirely  to  Conifers,  both  out  of  doors  and  under  glass. 
It  comprises  227  species,  with  340  varieties  belonging 
to  37  genera.  This  is  a  very  large  proportion,  of 
all  the  known  Coniferae,  seeing  that  the  Genera 
Plantation  reckons  them  at  300  species.  The  exten¬ 
sive  character  of  the  collection  at  Kew  is  explainable 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  species  belong  to 
temperate  regions  and  mountains  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Equator.  The  value  of  the  hand-list 
would  have  been  greatly  increased  if  it  had  been 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Gymno- 
sperms,  by  the  addition  of  the  Gnetaceae  and  Cyca- 
daceae  which  would  have  increased  the  size  cf  the 
book  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  some  years  ago,  had  in  con¬ 
templation  a  catalogue  of  the  Coniferae,  and  for  this 
purpose  had  prepared  a  brief  review  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  and  this  valuable  information  is  given 
in  the  preface  to  the  book.  Until  quite  recently 
the  nomenclature  was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion 
in  this  country,  and  unfortunately  matters  in  this 
respect  are  not  much  mended  amongst  cultivators. 
Whether  they  imagine  themselves  right  or  wrong, 
a  great  many  of  them  persist  in  using  certain  names 
for  certain  species,  while  others  have  a  different  set 
of  names  for  the  same  planis.  Continental 
cultivators  have  long  ago  given  up  placing  the  Silver 
Firs  under  Picea,  and  the  Spruces  under  Abies,  while 
in  North  America,  the  headquarters  of  these 
genera  as  well  as  of  Pinus,  such  erroneous  and  mis¬ 
leading  nomenclature  has  never  been  adopted.  The 
correct  names,  then,  in  these  are  Pinus  for  the  Pines, 
Abies  for  the  Silver  Firs,  and  Picea  for  the  Spruces. 
Curiously  enough,  the  English  names  are- better 
understood  and  generally  recognised  in  this  country 
than  the  botanical  ones.  In  the  case  of  most  other 
plants  this  condition  of  things  is  reversed. 

According  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker’s  review,  Louis 
Claude  Richard  (1826),  in  his  Memo  ire  sur  les 
Coni  fens,  was  the  first  to  deal  with  the  Coniferae  in 
a  scientific  manner.  Link  in  1827  was  first,  how¬ 
ever,  to  clearly  define  the  genera,  Pinus,  Picea,  Abies, 
Larix  and  Cedrus  as  they  are  now  almost  universally 
applied,  except  by  British  cultivators.  It  has  been 
the  work  of  various  botanists,  however,  to  complete 
the  nomenclature  in  the  Abietineae — the  most  im¬ 
portant  to  us  of  the  several  tribes  into  which  the 
Coniferae  are  divided.  The  result  of  this  chaotic 
state  of  matters  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  science 
of  the  subject  has  been  to  overburden  all  the  leading 
genera  and  species  with  a  host  of  synonyms. 
Perhaps  Conifers  are  no  worse  in  this  respect  than 
many  another  order  or  genus  of  plants  we  could 
name. 

The  classified  and  named  Conifers  extend  along 
nearly  2,000  yards  of  path  and  avenue,  repre¬ 
senting  double  that  length,  or  2^  miles  of  made  soi^ 
beds,  and  plantations.  There  are  three  to  twelve 
specimens  of  each  species,  and  about  1,200  specimenst 
mostly  all  correctly  named.  The  barren,  sandy  soil 
of  Kew  has  been  favourable  to  some  species  and 
detrimental  to  others.  Pines  have  done  well,  but 
Spruces  and  Silver  Firs  generally  show  signs  of 
distress  after  they  reach  a  certain  height  and  age. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  ourselves  noted  the  rapid 
growth  of  Abies  brachyphylla,  comparatively  recently 
introduced  from  Japan.  The  most  conspicuous  Pine 
in  the  Gardens  is  a  specimen  of  Pinus  Laricio  close 
to  the  main  entrance  on  Kew  Green  ;  it  measured 
85  ft.  in  height  in  1880. 

The  various  tribes, genera,  and  species  are  arranged 
on  the  natural  system  in  the  band-list,  and  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  classification,  can  find  at  a 
glance  what  is  in  the  list  by  reference  to  the  excellent 
index.  The  book  runs  to  114  pages,  and  will  be  of 
great  service  to  those  who  desire  to  be  abreast  of  the 
day  in  matters  of  correct  nomenclature.  The  genus 
Cupressus  includes  Cupressus  proper,  and 
Chamaecyparis  as  a  section  of  it,  while  Retinospora 


is  synonymous  with  the  latter,  and  forms  part  of 
the  genus  Cupressus.  Thuyopsis  and  Biota  are 
included  under  Thuya 

- - 

SCUTELLARIA  MOCCINIANA. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful  plants  which, 
owing  in  part  to  the  introduction  of  newer  things,  get 
thrown  for  a  time  into  the  background  ;  and  whilst 
the  constant  additions  to  our  already  long  lists  of 
plants  suitable  for  decorative  purposes  continue  to 
be  made  it  must  inevitably  happen  that  some  of  the 
old  favourites  will  for  a  time  be  neglected  by  some. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  this  fate  should  have  overtaken 
this  very  beautiful  winter-flowering  stove  plant,  good 
alike  for  decorative  purposes  and  for  furnishing  a 
supply  of  cut  flowers.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  had  in 
flower  at  almost  any  time  by  keeping  up  a  succession 
of  plants.  We  well  remember  seeing  some  years 
back  at  a  Continental  exhibition,  a  group  of  several 
hundreds  of  it  in  4-in  pots,  and  very  beautiful  it  was. 
Its  cultural  requirements  are  of  the  simplest 
character  ;  one  of  the  most  essential  is  to  keep  it  free 
from  insect  pests.  Mealy  bug  is  very  fond  of  it,  and 
where  it  exists,  a  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept  on  the 
Scutellarias.  It  may  be  going  a  little  out  of  the  way 
to  say  that  there  is  less  excuse  for  having  hot- houses 
infested  with  it  than  any  other  insect  ;  but  we 
maintain,  in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  it  gives  in  some 
places,  that  it  is  the  only  insect  we  have  ever 
succeeded  in  exterminating  on  a  place.  A  stock  of 
young  plants  should  be  raised  annually.  In  spring 
they  strike  readily  in  a  strong,  moist  heat  when 
inserted  in  a  mixture  of  light,  sandy  soil.  When 
rooted,  pot  them  off  singly  into  60-size  pots,  using  a 
mixture  of  good,  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat  with 
some  sand  and  charcoal.  Keep  them  in  heat  and 
shift  on  as  required  till  June,  when  they  may  have 
their  final  shift  into  6-in  pots  and  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame.  Shade  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days, 
gradually  inure  to  sun  and  air,  and  only  put  on 
shade  for  a  few  hours  during  bright  sunshine,  keeping 
air  on  both  night  and  day.  Never  let  them  suffer 
from  drought ;  keep  stopping  till  the  end  of  August, 
or  later,  and  in  September  remove  the  plants  into  a 
house  with  a  temperature  of  6o°.  Liquid  manure 
once  or  twice  a  week  will  materially  assist  them, — 
W.  B.  G. 

— - — - 

TIMELY  REFLECTIONS  CONCERNING 
TOMATOS. 

For  a  main  crop  there  is  still  time  to  alter  or 
slightly  improve  any  particular  plan  that  has  been 
agreed  on,  and  means,  as  regards  whether  one  should 
use  pots  or  boxes,  or  plant  in  a  bed;  also  soil.  Most 
growers  are  just  now  putttng  ’out  their  plants  into 
fruiting  quarters.  Let  no  one  be  afraid  of  sowing 
any  time  during  this  month  and  a  week  or  two  in 
April  however,  and  yet  securing  a  good  crop.  As 
to  what  to  grow  them  in,  after  close  observation  I 
prefer  a  10  in  .  or  12  in.  pot,  filling  this  half  full  of 
compost  at  the  first  set  off.  Two  top-dressings  are 
then  required  to  fill  up  to  the  top.  This  should  not 
be  overdone,  however,  or  the  water  will  not  perform 
its  duty,  but  will  run  over  the  side.  Everybody  has 
not  pots,  wTe  know;  well,  no  one  need  be  “fast” 
because  of  this.  Boxes  formed  of  two  rows  of 
bricks  placed  on  their  edges,  or  beds  edged  with 
planks,  will  always  yield  good  results.  It  is  very 
necessary,  however,  to  secure  a  solid  bottom. 

Tomatos  are  greedy,  nothing  more  or  less.  Give 
them  it  and  they  will  eat  it.  Firm  planting  or 
pottiDg  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance.  They 
can  hardly  be  made  too  solid  in  a  reasonable  way. 
This  tends  to  the  making  of  short  joints,  while  the 
reverse  means  that  the  plants  will  run  away.  A  layer 
of  soil  placed  under  the  pot  or  other  containing 
article  used  is  of  great  assistance.  As  to  kind  of 
soil— if  my  own  brother  asked  me  this  question  I 
would  say,  if  you  have  a  fairly  free  working  garden 
soil,  use  it  in  preference  to  any  made-up  mixture. 
Many  growers  get  wrong  here,  and  especially  at  the 
start.  Giving  the  plants  manure  of  all  descriptions 
at  this  early  stage  excites  and  bothers  them  much  as 
whisky  does  those  people  who  like  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  those  cultivators  who 
desire  to  keep  up  with  the  times  not  to  forget  the 
“newcomers.”  You  may  get  an  improvement  on 
your  particular  favourite.  Many  readers  of  The 
Gardening  World  will  remember  the  correspon¬ 
dence  carried  on  a  couple  of  seasons  ago  about  Duke 
of  York.  To  convince  myself  and  others  I  have 


obtained  a  sealed  packet  of  seed  of  this  variety  from 
the  same  firm  and  shall  give  it  another  trial.  Talk 
is  cheap,  we  know,  but  in  this  case,  if  it  is  true,  it  has 
at  present  the  best  record  of  any  Tomato  grown,  and 
at  any  rate  had  a  bitter  experience  as  a  result  of 
my  first  acquaintance  with  his  royal  highness  in 
Tomatos.  At  the  proper  time  I  shall  inform  my 
readers  of  the  result,  and  shall  also  invite  inspection 
that  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  plarts  have 
had  a  proper  trial  against  other  kinds,  and  may  truth 
win  the  day. — J .  G.  Pettinger,  Strawberry  Dale,  Ntfrsery, 
Harrogate. 

■1« - 

EPACRISES. 

Of  all  our  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  which 
delight  us  with  their  flowers  in  the  dark,  dull  months 
of  mid-winter  and  early  spring,  none  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  Epacrises.  Indeed,  if  they  met 
with  the  welcome  that  their  merits  undoubtedly 
entitle  them  to,  they  would  find  a  place  in  every 
greenhouse  and  cool  conservatory.  Possibly  the 
prevalence  of  the  idea  that  they  take  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  deal  of  skill  to  grow,  militates 
against  their  more  wide-spread  popularity,  for  there 
are  very  few  persons  indeed  who  will  fail  to  admire 
them  when  they  see  them  in  flower.  Now  it  is  very 
true  that  they  require  a  certain  amount  of  attention — 
what  plant  does  not  ?  and  it  is  also  true  that  they 
will  not  stand  so  much  knocking  about  as  some  other 
subjects  that  we  might  mention — the  scarlet  Pelar¬ 
gonium  for  instance — but  it  can  be  claimed  for  them 
that  they  are  a  good  deal  easier  to  grow  than  the 
Heaths. .  Their  flowers,  too,  are  very  suitable  for 
cutting,  and  last  for  a  long  time  in  good  condition 
when  placed  in  water.  In  this  point  also  they  most 
decidedly  go  one  better  than  the  Ericas,  whose 
flowers,  although  they  last  some'time ffipon  the  plants, 
soon  wither  up  when  taken  off  them. 

As  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  well  over,  which 
will  be  about  the  beginning  of  March,  the  plants 
should  be  treated  with  a  liberal  dose  of  the  pruning 
knife,  and  the  growths  that  have  flowered  cut  hard 
back.  The  p'ants  may  then  be  put  iato  a  frame  or 
pit  that  possesses  a  temperature  about  five  degrees 
warmer  than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  kept 
close  for  a  week  or  two  in  order  to  stimulate  them  into 
fresh  growth.  On  bright  days  a  light  syringing  will 
be  of  great  service,  but  it  must  be  done  either  in  the 
forenoon  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
plants  drying  before  night  sets  in.  When  the  y  ouDg 
shoots  are  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length  any  potting  that  is  thought  to  be  necessary  may 
be  seen  to.  The  soil  may  consist  of  peat  to  which  has 
been  added  about  one-sixth  of  its  bulk  of  silver  sand, 
together  with  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal  In  knocking 
the  plants  out  of  the  old  pots  and  transferring  them 
to  their  new  ones,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fibrous  roots  from  being 
damaged.  Indeed  it  is  not  advisable  to  disturb  the 
old  ball  to  any  very  great  extent  for  that  reason  ; 
although  any  of  the  soil  near  the  top  that  proves  to 
be  loose,  and  can  thus  be  easily  removed,  may  be 
taken  awayT.  Good  drainage  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance,  and  firm  potting  is  essential.  In  fact,  the 
hand-rammer  may  be  plied  pretty  freely  without 
much  danger,  for,  from  the  great  preponderance  of 
peat  ia  the  soil,  it  is  of  such  a  springy  nature  as  to 
need  a  good  deal  of  ramming  to  give  it  the  necessary 
firmness. 

After  potting,  the  plants  should  be  returned  to  the 
pit  or  frame,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  carefully 
attended  to  until  they  have  recovered  the  slight  check 
which  the  shift  will  occasion.  Some  gardeners  fall 
into  the  error  of  delugiog  the  pots  with  water  imme¬ 
diately  after  potting.  The  more  rational  mode  of 
treatment,  however  is  to  refrain  from  usiDg  the  water 
pot  at  all  for  a  few  days,  but  to  give  gentle  syringings 
morning  and  afternoon,  the  moisture  contained  in 
the  compost  at  the  time  of  potting  being  sufficient 
for  a  time.  The  stage  of  growth  represented  by  the 
few  weeks  subsequent  to  the  potting  is  possibly  the 
most  critical  of  any.  Sufficient  coddling  must  be  given 
the  plants  at  first  to  induce  quick  and  vigorous  growth, 
but  as  they  progress,  more  air  must  be  given,  as  well 
as  plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  until  finally,  about 
the  end  of  July,  the  plan's  may  be  put  out  of  doers 
altogether,  and  freely  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  in  order  to  mature  the  long  growths  made 
under  glass,  which,  unless  properly  ripened,  will  not 
flower  well.  During  their  sojourn  out  of  doors  it  is 
as  well  to  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  ashes,  other¬ 
wise  the  fierce  August  sun  will  cause  undue  evapora- 
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lion  of  the  moisture  contained  in  the  soil  and  the 
delicate  fibrous  roots  will  suffer. 

The  plants  may  be  left  out  of  doors  until  about  the 
middle  of  September,  or  even  later  it  frost  shows  no 
signs  of  putting  in  an  appearance.  In  housing  them 
for  the  winter  a  perfectly  cool  house  should  be 
chosen,  from  which,  cf  course,  frost  may  beexcluded, 
and  they  should  be  put  quite  close  to  theglassin  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  will  eDjoy  as  much  light  as  possible, 
and  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  draughts.  They  will 
not  need  a  great  deal  of  water  at  this  time,  but  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  at  all  dry  at  the  roots. 
Whilst  the  bulk  of  the  plants  is  kept  in  a  quiescent 
state,  batches  of  them  may  be  introduced  at  intervals 
into  a  rather  higher  temperature  in  order  to  start 
them  flowering,  a  succession  thus  being  afforded 
throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring  months- 
When  swelling  their  flower  buds  a  few  weak  doses  of 
artificial  manures  w  ill  be  of  service,  but  these  must  be 
given  very  carefully,  or  more  harm  than  good  will 
result.  Too  much  heat  must  not  be  given,  although 
Epacrises  will  stand  far  more  of  it  with  impunity 
than  the  Ericas. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that,  for  the 
kinds  exhibiting  a  pendent  habit,  the  pruning  given 
in  spring  should  not  be  quite  so  severe  as  that 
accorded  the  erect-growing  ones.  The  growths  may 
be  simply  shortened  back. 

- - 

ARDEN1NG  gfiSCELLANY. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  BALDWIN  APPLE. 

The  red  American  Apple,  which  appears  so 
abundantly  in  our  markets,  has  been  favourably 
known  for  the  last  century  and  a  half.  The 
original  tree  grew  at  Wilmington,  near  Boston,  on 
the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Butters,  and  was  known  as 
Butters’  Apple.  Later  on,  it  was  called  the  Wood 
Pecker  Apple  by  Mr.  Butters  himself,  because  ihe 
tree  was  much  frequented  by  the  bird  of  that  name. 
This  was  shortened  to  Pecker  Apple.  About  seveDty- 
five  years  ago,  orchards  of  this  variety  wereplantedby 
Dr.  Jabez  Brown,  of  Wilmington,  and  Col.  Baldwin, 
of  Woburn,  with  their  sons,  who  were  largely  in¬ 
strumental  in  distribuiing  the  tree  amongst  the 
general  public.  About  this  time,  it  took  the  name 
of  Baldwin,  owing  to  the  prominent  part  which  Col. 
Baldwin  and  his  family  took  in  its  distribution.  A 
high  character  is  given  it  by  the  Horticulturist,  of 
Albany,  N.Y.,  January,  1847. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  DAFFODIL. 

Daffodil,  and  the  other  forms  of  the  word  more  or 
less  often  used,  are  considered  as  variations  of  affadyll 
and  affodylle,  which  are  adaptations  of  the  Medical 
Botany  Latin  affodillus  asphodilus  and  asphodelus,  from 
which  we  have  the  word  Asphodel,  now  applied  to 
an  entirely  different  genus  of  plants.  The  initial  d 
is  supposed  to  be  a  playful  variation  upon  the  word 
or  to  come  from  the  Northern  article  t'affodill,  the 
Southern  article  th'affodill,  in  Kent  de  affodill  or 
d’affodill. 

ILLICIUM  RELIGIOSUM. 

The  species  of  this  genus  belong  to  the  Magnolia 
family,  and  two  or  three  of  them  at  least  are  so  nearly 
hardy  in  the  southern  and  more  favoured  districts  of 
this  country  that  they  may  occasionally  be  seen 
planted  in  the  open  air  against  a  wall.  That  under 
notice  is  a  Dative  of  Japan  where  it  forms  a  small 
tree  about  the  size  of  a  Cherry  tree.  The  Japanese 
hold  it  sacred,  using  it  as  wreaths  to  decorate  the 
tombs  of  their  deceased  relatives,  and  burning  the 
fragrant  bark  as  incense  to  their  deities.  The 
flowers  are  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  while 
with  numerous  petals  arranged  in  a  starry  fashion. 
The  fruits  consist  of  numerous  carpels  arranged  in  a 
similar  fashion,  and  that,  together  with  their  odour  of 
Anise,  gave  rise  to  the  name  Star  Anise  often  applied 
to  them.  The  leathery  evergreen  leaves  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Sweet  Laurel.  The  other  week 
we  noted  a  large  bush  planted  against  a  wall  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea.  The  mild  winter  has  no  doubt  been 
favourable  to  it,  seeing  that  it  is  now  laden  with  a 
mass  of  flowers  in  various  stages  of  progress — some 
in  the  yet  small  bud  state  and  others  fully 
expanded 


THE  BLUE  PRIMROSE. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  possibly  remember  the  so- 
called  Primula  altaica  which  appeared  in  gardens 
about  fifteen  years  ago  or  more,  and  from  which 
the  various  shades  of  Blue  Primroses  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  descended.  Although  the  cultivated  P. 
altaica  was  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  Blue 
Primroses,  it  is  not  believed  to  be  the  original 
departure  from  the  type  in  the  matter  of  colour. 
The  wild  Primrose  is  pale  yellow,  and  in  all 
probability  native  plants  have  never  shown  aDy 
departure  from  it.  The  oldest  recorded  variety  of 
the  common  Primrose  with  a  different  colour  from 
the  type  is  Primula  vulgaris  Sibthorpii,  having 
flowers  of  a  soft  rosy-pink  and  coming  from  Greece. 
Colonies  of  the  Blue  Primrose  in  various  shades,  and 
in  some  cases  very  fine,  may  be  seen  in  the  rockery 
at  Kew  and  also  on  the  old  ice-well  rockery.  At  the 
latter  place  the  delicate  and  pretty  P.  vulgaris 
Sibthorpii  may  be  seen  along  with  some  of  the  finest 
of  its  blue  descendents. 

ERYTHROMUM  GRANDIFLORUM. 

This  North-West  American  Dog’s-tooth  Violet  is 
very  variable  in  colour,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  are 
usually  yellow  or  cream,  deepening  to  orange  or 
yellow  at  the  base.  A  variety  may  be  seen  in  the 
Alpine  house  at  Kew,  in  which  the  above  arrange¬ 
ment  of  colours  is  reversed.  The  blooms  are  about 
2  in.  in  diameter,  with  bright  yellow  segments,  fading 
to  nearly  white  at  the  very  base.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  broad,  oblong-lanceolate,  erect,  and 
bright  green,  without  mottling  or  marking  of  any 
kind.  In  general  appearance  the  species  is  widely 
different  from  the  well-known  European  Dog’s-tooth 
Violet. 

CRANBERRY  JELLY. 

Cranberries  are  cultivated  to  a  slight  extent  in  this 
country,  and  are  gathered  in  greater  quantity  in 
some  of  the  forests  in  the  Highlands  and  northern 
parts  of  Scotland.  The  latter  fruits  are  obtained 
from  our  native  species  (Oxycoccos  palustris),  but 
the  cultivated  plants  are  those  of  O.  macrocarpus, 
the  American  Cranberry.  Both  these  sources  of 
supply  do  not  come  within  reach  of  everyone,  nor 
meet  the  demand  ;  but  a  large  and  regular  supply 
comes  directly  from  America,  and  appears  in  our 
maikets  during  several  of  the  winter  months,  so  that 
many  can  avail  themselves  of  the  same.  Cranberries 
are  useful  in  tarts  and  for  bottling,  but  an  excellent 
jelly  may  also  be  made  from  them  by  putting  three 
quarts  of  the  berries  into  one  quart  cf  water,  with 
two  pounds  of  sugar.  They  should  then  be  well 
cooked,  mashing  the  berries,  and  then  passing  them 
through  a  sieve  or  cullender  so  as  to  drain  off  the 
juice.  The  latter  should  then  be  cooked  for  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  poured  into  glasses,  as 
is  done  with  Red  Currant  and  other  jellies,  for  future 
use. 
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EIliEY  DEflJlE. 

By  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths. 

{All  rights  reserved.) 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Eiley’s  Story. 

In  a  charming  villa  at  Hampstead,  Mary  Graham 
lived  with  her  father,  a  doctor  in  good  practice.  Her 
mother  being  dead,  Mary  attended  to  all  the  house¬ 
hold  affairs. 

She  was  totally  unlike  her  brother  in  appearance, 
being  a  short,  plump  little  lass  with  fluffy  hair,  which 
had  just  a  suspicion  of  red  in  it  ;  laughiDg,  greyish- 
blue  eyes,  and  an  impudent  little  nose. 

Mary  had  been  quite  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
receiving  the  sick  young  artist.  Her  brother  had 
told  her  as  much  as  he  thought  necessary  to  enlist 
her  sympathy,  and  she  at  once  set  to  work  preparing 
the  guest’s  room.  She  gave  Eiley  a  a  very  warm 
welcome  upon  her  arrival.  Mary  possessed  the  rare 
art  of  making  people  feel  at  home,  so  that  the  two 
girls  had  not  conversed  very  long  before  Eiley  felt  as 
if  she  had  known  her  little  hostess  for  years  ;  and 
they  were  both  soon  deep  in  mutual  confidences. 

Lord  Bewdley  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  girls  were  sitting  alone,  when  he  called  in 
the  evening.  After  chatting  merrily  for  a  few 
minutes,  Mary  suddenly  discovered  that  she  had 
some  orders  to  give  to  the  servants,  and  asking  her 
guests  to  excuse  her,  left  the  room. 

“  My  little  girl  is  looking  better  already,”  said 
Lord  Bewdley,  taking  a  seat  beside  Eiley  on  the 
sofa.  “  How  do  you  like  your  little  hostess  ?  ” 

“  I  like  her  very  much,  indeed,”  replied  Eiley. 
"  In  fact,  we  seem  more  like  old  friends  than 
acquaintances  of  only  a  few  hours.” 


”  That  is  right ;  I  wanted  you  to  become  friends.” 

He  took  Eiley’s  left  hand  as  he  spoke,  slipping  a 
handsome  sapphire  ring  UDon  her  third  finger ; 
looking  mischievously  into  her  blushing  face,  he 
said,  “  I  have  no  intention  of  letting  you  run  away 
again,  little  girl  (then  more  seriously),  but  tell  me, 
Eiley,  why  did  you  not  keep  your  promise  and 
write  to  Susan,  after  you  left  the  Manor  ?  Where 
did  you  go  when  you  arrived  in  London  ;  and  how 
came  you  to  be  in  that  miserable  place  in  the 
Borough  ?  ” 

"I  did  write  to  Susan,”  answered  Eiley,  looking 
puzzled.  “Upon  arriving  in  London  I  engaged  a 
room  in  the  house  of  a  woman  I  knew  in  Bayswater. 
That  same  night,  I  wrote  to  Susan,  just  a  few  lines, 
sending  the  address.  On  the  morrow  I  weot  to  a 
school  where  I  had  once  taught  painting.  Luckily 
for  me  they  were  in  want  of  a  drawing  mistress  and 
engaged  me.  I  also  looked  up  some  pupils  and 
succeeded  in  getting  several. 

"I  then  wrote  to  Susan  agaiD,  along  letter,  in 
which  I  promised  to  let  her  have  Jim's  picture  in  a 
fortnight.  She  did  not  answer  my  letters  so  I 
supposed  she  was  waiting  for  the  portrait.  At  the 
end  of  the  fortnight  I  forwarded  it  to  her  ;  it  was  not 
acknowledged,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  then  thought 
rather  hardly  of  poor  Susan,  I  say  sorry  because 
Susan  tells  me  that  she  did  not  receive  either  the 
letters  or  the  picture.” 

"  Are  you  sure  you  addressed  them  correctly  ?  ” 
asked  her  lover. 

"Quite  sure,  Arthur.” 

It  was  the  first  time  Eiley  had  called  him  by  his 
Christian  name,  and  he  found  it  very  pleasant ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  encouraged  him  to  put  his 
arm  round  her  slender  waist. 

”  And  they  were  not  returned  to  you  5  I  cannot 
understand  it  at  all ;  but  we  will  find  out  about  that 
later  on.  Go  on  about  yourself,  darling.  You 
continued  giving  lessons  in  painting  ?  ” 

“Yes — no— I  did  for  a  time.  That  is  another 
point  in  the  case  to  which  I  cannot  find  the  solution 
I  had  been  attending  the  school  for  a  little  over  a 
month,  when  one  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  head  mistress  saying  she  would  not  require  my 
attendance  at  her  school  any  longer,  and  enclosing 
the  money  due  to  me.  I  could  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  this;  so  I  immediately  went  round  to  the 
school.  She  refused  to  see  me,  sending  a  message 
through  the  servant,  to  the  effect  that  her  note  had 
contained  all  she  intended  saying  upon  the  subject 
and  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  call  again,  or  to 
write.  Nevertheless,  I  did  write,  and  my  letter  was 
returned  unopened.” 

“  Simply  abominable !  ”  ejaculated  Lord  Bewdley. 

“  That  was  not  the  worst,  though.  Ill-luck  seemed 
to  follow  me;  on  one  pretext  or  another,  all  my 
pupils  ceased  to  take  lessons  ;  and  when  I  got  new 
ones  the  same  thing  happened  again.  I  was 
eventually  obliged  to  give  up  my  room  in  Bayswater 
and  go  to  a  cheaper  neighbourhood,  where  I  worked 
at  small  sketches  which  I  sold  at  the  shops.  But 
things  seemed  to  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  after  a 
time  I  could  not  pay  my  rent,  so  the  woman  of  the 
house  turned  me  out.” 

“  My  poor  child  1  ’  muttered  Lord  Bewdley, 
pressing  her  fragile  form  gently  to  him  ;  “  to  think 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  it.”  “  Oh,  I  found  a  friend,” 
said  Eiley,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  smile.  “  I 
wandered  about  all  day  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
My  landlady  had  detained  my  paints  and  brushes, 
also  the  one  or  two  sketches  I  had,  leaving  me  no 
means  of  making  my  living.  Night  came  on  and 
with  it  a  drizzling  rain.  I  was  walking  along  the 
Embankment  feeliDg  very  cold  and  miserable, 
wishing — well,  it  does  not  matter  what  I  was  wish¬ 
ing.  I  stopped  and  leant  against  the  wall,  watching 
the  river  as  it  flowed  rapidly  along. 

“I  know  not  how  long  I  had  been  there,  when  I  was 
startled  by  someone  laying  a  hand  upon  my  arm  and 
a  man's  voice  close  to  me,  saying,  •  Come  my  girl  ; 
it’s  about  time  you  went  home  I  think.  It  has  gone 
two,  and  you’ll  catch  cold  standing  here.'  Looking 
round  I  saw  a  policeman,  the  son  of  the  woman  who 
had,  that  morning,  turned  me  out.  ‘Lor’,  miss!’ 
he  cried  in  surprise  on  recognising  me.  ‘  Is  it  you  ? 
Whatever  are  you  doing  out  at„this  time;  going  to 
make  a  sketch  of  the  river  by  night  ?  ’  •  No,  Walker,’ 
I  replied  ;  '  I  am  waiting  for  the  daylight.  I  could 

not  pay  my  rent  and — and — I  have  nowhere  to  go  to, 
please  let  me  remain  here  till  the*tarorning  ;  I  am  not 
in  anyone’s  way.’ 

‘  My  mother’s  never  been  and  turned  you  out  ?  ' 
he  asked,  angrily.  ‘  You  must  not  be  angry  with 
her  ’  I  said;  ‘  your  mother  has  to  make  her  living, 
so,  of  course,  cannot  afford  to  keep  people  for 
nothing  Perhaps  you  could  persuade  her  to  let  me 
have  my  paints  and  brushes  ;  they  can  be  of  no  use 
to  her  and  I  make  my  living  by  them  you  know.’ 
‘You  shall  have  them,  lass;  or  my  Dame  ain’t 
Thomas  Walker,’  he  cried.  ‘But  I’m  not  goiDg 
to  leave  you  here  all  night.  I’ve  seen  women  looking 
over  that  wall  before,  and  I  know  what  it  means  ! 
Old  Father  Thames  has  a  mighty  enticing  way 
about  him  when  folks  don’t  feel  quite  themselves  ! 
Now  I  knows  of  a  family,  poor,  but  respectable,  who 
could  let  you  have  a  small  room  cheap,  and  I'd  pay 
the  first  week’s  rent  for  you — don’t  stop  me,  lass- 
then  I'll  get  your  paints  from  mother,  and  in  return 
you  might  make  a  picture  of  me  if  you  did’nt  mind, 
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as  I  could  give  it  for  a  wedding  present  to  the  young 
woman  I'm  going  to  marry  next  month.” 

"  I  accei  ted  his  offer,  Arthur,  as  I  saw  it  was  made 
from  kindness  of  heart ;  and  that  is  how  I  came  to 
live  in  the  Borough.  Walker  succeeded  in  getting 
my  painting  materials  from  his  mother,  and  was 
delighted  with  the  picture  I  made  for  his  ’young 
woman.’ 

There  was  silence  for  some  time  after  Eiley  had 
finished  her  tale ;  it  was  broken  by  Lord  Bewdley 
asking  suddenly, 

”  Have  you  ever  made  an  enemy  of  anyone, 
Eiley  ?  ” 

The  brown  eyes  looked  up  in  surprise. 

”  An  enemy  ?  No,  never,  how  could  I  ?  ” 

”  How  could  you  indeed,  my  darling,"  he  said, 
looking  at  her  affectionately.  “  At  the  same  time, 
from  what  you  tell  me,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  you 
had,  although  you  may  not  be  aware  of  it.”  The 
servant  bringing  in  the  coffee,  brought  their 
tete-a-tete  to  an  end. 

Before  Lord  Bewdley  left,  it  was  arranged  that  his 
marriage  with  Eiley  should  not  take  place  just  at 
once,  as  Dr.  Graham  who  had  been  called  to  join  the 
council — said  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for 
Eiley  to  remain  with  them  until  she  was  stronger. 

This  was  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  Lord 
Bewdley ’s  wishes,  but  finding  that  both  Wilfred  and 
Mary  were  also  against  him,  he  had  perforce  to 
agree  to  this  arrangement. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Questions  add  finsmeRS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Sedum,  Sage  and  popular  names.  —  Rubens : 
Even  if  Sedum  Telephium  were  to  come  into  bloom 
at  mid-summer  that  would  be  very  near  July,  and  the 
stems  might  have  been  gathered  before  the  flowers 
were  in  bloom.  We  do  not  think  that  the  red  Sage 
(Salvia  coccinea)  could  have  been  the  plant  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  customs  you  state,  because 
the  plant  is  a  native  of  Central  and  South  America, 
and  consequently  never  seen  outside  of  large  gardens. 
Weigela  rosea  is  sometimes  called  Chinese  Honey¬ 
suckle.  There  is  no  English  name  for  Kennedya 
rubicunda.  You  would  scarcely  find  Turkey-red  in 
Canna,  but  rather  orange,  scarlet,  and  crimson. 
Heuchera  sanguinea  might  be  described  as  Turkey- 
red.  The  last  e  of  Heuchera  is  accented,  but  we 
should  consider  it  short.  Wine-red  must  indicate  a 
darker  red  variety  of  Iberis  than  ever  we  have  seen,  and 
we  should  consider  it  incorrect  to  use  the  appellation. 
The  Arabis  we  mentioned  is  not  wild  in  this  country; 
all  our  species  have  white  flowers. 

Cattleya  bogotensis  alba. —  W.  M.  :  The 
typical  C.  bogotensis  was  described  in  the  "Belgique 
Horticole,”  xv.  (1865)  p.  102,  but  that  has  long  ago 
been  referred  to  C.  labiata,  and  in  all  probability, 
the  plant  in  question  is  a  mere  form  of  C.  labiata 
Trianaei,  if  in  any  way  distinguishable  from  it ;  for 
none  of  the  manuals  to  hand  dealing  with  Orchids 
record  it.  If  this  is  so,  then  C.  bogotensis  alba 
must  be  the  same  as  C.  TriaDaei  alba,  which  is  pure 
white  with  a  pale  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat.  Some¬ 
times  plants  are  sold  under  this  name,  having  a 
blush  tint  in  the  sepals  and  petals.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  refer  such  forms  to  C.  Trianaei 
delicata,  of  which  they  might  be  regarded  as  pale 
forms. 

Biennials. — T.  M.  :  We  should  consider  such 
plants  as  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells,  Chimney 
Bellflower,  Celsia  cretica,  and  similar  things  as 
biennials.  If  raised  from  seed  one  year  and  grown 
on  properly  they  will  flo a er  the  following  year  and 
then  die  after  maturing  a  crop  of  seeds.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sweet  Williams  and  Wallflowers  are 
truly  perennial  when  grown  under  conditions  natural 
to  them,  for  they  continue  to  grow  and  flower  for 
many  years.  The  usual  method  of  growing  Wall¬ 
flower  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  it  is  a  biennial. 
There  is  now  a  variety  that  can  be  flowered  in  four 
months  from  seed,  but  we  should  not  regard  it  as  an 
annual. 

Melon  culture. — 0  micron :  The  lecture  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  James  Barkham,  Longford  House 
Gardens,  Haven  Street,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Forced  Asparagus. — Omicron  :  Forced  Asparagus 
roots,  if  re-planted  out  of  doors,  would,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  die  and  leave  blanks  in  the  ground.  In 
the  first  place,  the  roots  have  been  more  or  less 
injured  by  the  process  of  lifting  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
crowns  have  been  exhausted  by  the  production  of 
heads  for  the  kitchen.  The  result  is  that  you  would 
have  to  wait  for  some  years  before  getting  any  satis¬ 
factory  return,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  throw  away  the  roots  after  the  crop 
has  been  cut.  Where  forcing  is  regularly  carried  on 
every  year,  the  gardener  takes  good  care  to  have  a 
suffic’ent  supply  coming  on  to  take  the  place  of  what 
has  been  used.  You  will  find  this  the  best  plan 
yourself,  in  more  satisfactory  returns  for  your 
labour. 

Encyclopaedia.— A  .  F.  .  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
you  are  far  more  than  satisfied  with  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Yes,  we  shall  keep  to  the  terms  so  long  as 
our  readers  continue  daily  orders  as  at  present. 


Transplanting  Paeonies. — A.  G.  W. :  You  may 
yet  transplant  them  with  safety,  but  you  cannot 
expect  a  very  grand  nor  durable  display  of  bloom  in 
June,  from  plants  that  have  been  so  recently 
disturbed.  Trench  the  bed  18  in.  or  2  ft.  deep, 
loosening  up  the  bottom.  Plant  and  make  the  soil 
firm  ab  ut  the  roots  of  the  Paeonies,  and  then  mulch 
the  bed  heavily  with  fairly  well-decayed  manure 
from  the  farmyard,  or  with  old  Melon  bed  material, 
whichever  can  most  easily  be  got.  This  will  help  to 
carry  them  through  the  drought  of  summer  much 
better  than  if  the  roots  were  left  unprotected. 
Plants  of  this  class  give  most  satisfaction  after  they 
are  well  established  and  in  full  vigour  of  growth. 

Names  of  plants. — W.  Y. :  1,  Odontoglossum 
crispum  guttatum ;  2,  Laelia  pumila  praestans  (a 
very  good  form) ;  3.  Dendrobium  aemulum.  A.  S.H.: 
1,  Angraecum  sanderianum  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  con- 
strictum  sanderianum.  W .  T. :  1,  Eupatorium 

ianthinum;  2,  Selaginellakraussiana  aurea;  3,  Sedum 
acre  elegans  ;  4,  Carex  brunnea  variegata.  Hampton  : 
Both  pieces  of  the  Juniper  are  Juniperus  chinensis 
albo-variegata ;  the  other  plant  is  Spiraea  Thunbergii. 
Alex  Logan  :  r,  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  a  good 
form  of  it ;  2,  Odontoglossum  lindleyanum  mirandum. 
— R.  Greig  :  1,  Forsythia  viridissima ;  2,  Choisya 

ternata  ;  3,  Eupatorium  riparium. 

Black  Fly  on  Peaches. — H.  J  ;  The  fly  cannot 
be  plentiful  nor  very  widespread  at  present,  and 
should  be  destroyed  at  once  before  it  gets  more 
numerous.  There  is  no  need  to  syringe  while  the 
trees  are  in  blossom.  In  the  early  morning  while 
the  trees  are  yet  damp  with  dew  go  over  them  and 
dust  the  effected  parts  with  tobacco  powder  without 
dropping  it  into  the  flowers. 

Communications  Received. — J.  B.  Bailliere  et 
Fils. — Barr  &  Son. — R.  L. — Sidney  Cooke. — Coila. 
— H.  J.  Chapman. — J.  C. — T.  Grinfield. — H.  W. — 
T.  J.— F.  Jones.— A.  L.  G.— F.  B.— G.  Wills.— J. 
Allan.— E.  A.  P.— F.  O.  B.— N.  Rice.— T.  Smith.— 
R.  A. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED- 

J  Laing  &  Sons,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  S.E 
— Special  List  of  New  and  Raie  Clivias. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  31  st,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  demand 
for  Agricultural  Seeds  French  and  Russian  Red 
Clover  offers  freely.  Supplies  of  finest  English  Red 
Clover  are  falling  off,  but  medium  grades  are  still 
plentiful.  White  Clover,  Alsike,  Trefoil  steady. 
Ryegrasses  firm. 
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Ogilvie’s  Encyclopaedia 

OF 

USEFUL  INFORMATION 

and  WORLD’S  ATLAS. 
No  Single  Book  ever  before  contained  such  a  Wealth 
of  Knowledge. 

A  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 
IN  ITSELF. 

A  universal  assistant  and  treasure-house  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  the  house¬ 
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MACMILLAN  &  Co.s  PUBLICATIONS. 


GREENHOUSE  and  WINDOW 

PLANTS.  A  Primer  for  Amateurs.  By 
Charles  Collins.  Edited  by  J.  Wright, 
F.R.H.S.  With  38  Illustrations.  Pott  8vo.  is. 
Nature  Notes. — "This  little  book  of  154 pages  is  crammed 
with  useful  information  for  would-be  growers  of  greenhouse 
and  window  plants.  We  hope  Mr.  Collins’  little  book  will 
secure  as  large  an  amount  of  patronage  as  it  certainly  deserves." 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ROSE.  By  the 

-  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Sproughton,  Suffolk.  Illustrated.  Extra  crown 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle.—"  As  the  work  of  a  sound  and  experi¬ 
enced  practitioner,  this  will  be  received  with  acclamation.” 

Journal  of  Horticulture. — “  A  work  of  permanent  value  to 
be  treasured  and  studied  for  the  information  that  it  contains.” 

GARDEN  FLOWERS  and  PLANTS. 

A  Primer  for  Amateurs.  By  J.  Wright, 
F.R.H.S.  With  50  Illustrations.  Pott  8vo.  is. 
Saturday  Review. — “There  is  no  doubt  that  practically  this 
little  text-book  will  prove  invaluable  ;  the  beginner  will  find  in 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 

With  large,  round  Flowers,  stiff  erect  habit ; 
brilliant  colours,  best  that  money  can  buy. 

SINGLES,  for  pot  culture  and  exhibition,  in  12  distinct 


it  exactly  the  information  he  must  know,  and  generally  does 
not,  for  the  lack  of  a  little  telling.  The  cuts,  too,  are  models  of 
what  such  illustrations  should  be;  they  give  the  necessary 
information  where  words  would  be  unconvincing.” 

A  PRIMER  OF  PRACTICAL  HORTI¬ 
CULTURE.  Ten  Lectures  delivered  for  the 
Surrey  County  Council.  By  J.  Wright, 
F.R.H.S.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

Rural  World.—"  Clearly  written  by  a  man  who  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about.” 

VEGETABLE  CULTURE.  A  Primer 

for  Amateurs,  Cottagers,  and  Allotment 
Holders.  By  Alexander  Dean,  F.R.H.S. 
Edited  by  J.  Wright.  With  38  Illustrations. 
Pott  8vo.  is. 

Journal  of  Horticulture. — “  ‘  Vegetable  Culiure  ’  is  as 
thorough,  concise,  and  instructive  as  either  of  the  preceding 
Ptimeis,  and  more  than  that  need  not  be  said." 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices, 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


:  LINCOLN  SEEDS.  ; 

'  Grown  in  the  driest  climate  in  England.  > 

I  EXTRA  PEAS  SELECTED.  I 

Perfect  Germination-  Catalogue  Free.  y 

J  PENNELL  &  SONS,  i  LINCOLN  [ 
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For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  518. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 


colours. 

12  very  good,  4s. ;  24  for  7s.  I  12  extra  fine,  12s. ;  24  for  20s. 

12  very  fine,  8s. ;  24  for  14s.  |  12  very  finest,  18s. ;  24  for  30s. 

SINGLES,  for  bedding,  specially  selected.  All  colours 
mixed,  3s.  per  do2.  ;  20s.  per  100.  In  12  separate  colours, 
35.  6d.  per  do2. ;  25s.  per  100.  Extra  fine,  in  12  separate  colours, 
5s.  per  doz.  35s.  per  100. 

DOUBLES,  good  selected,  rs.  each  :  8s.  per  doz.  Fine 
selected,  is.  6d.  each  ;  12s.  per  doz.  Very  fine  selected,  2S.  6d. 
each  ;  6  for  33s.  ;  12  for  24s.  Seed,  is.,  is.  6d.,  and  2s  6d.  per 
packet.  Quality  of  above  guaranteed  satisfactory,  or  cash 
returned.  All  free  for  cash  with  orders. 

H.  a.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


DAN  I 

Town  Close  Nurseries,  NORWICH, 

EG  to  offer  the  following  in  well-rooted 

healthy  stuff,  true  to  name,  and  carriage  free  at  prices 
quoted.  Per  doz. 


JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


BEES!  BEES!!  BEES!!! 

And  Bee-keeping  Appliances  of  eyery  description. 

Large  stock  on  hand  for  delivery  at  a  minute’s  notice. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  160  Illustrations,  80  pages  ;  also  my  new 
Horticultural  and  Poultry  Catalogue,  post  free. 

T.  B.  BLOW,  Welwyn,  HERTS. 


Hardy  border  &  herbaceous 

PLANTS,  &c. —  FORBES’  NEW  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896,  146  pages,  gives  all 
particulars,  including  COLOUR,  HEIGHT,  SEASON  of 
FLOWERING,  &c.,  &c.,  of  thousands  of  these  marvellously 
varied  and  highly-popular  flowers,  free  on  application. — JOHN 
FORBES,  Hawick,  Scotland. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  in  the  World- 

GREAT  CLEARANCE  SALE, 

All  have  been  kept  moved  back,  and  will  now  plant  with 
safety.  50  choice  dwarf  Roses  for  21s. ;  24.  choice  Standards  or 
Half  Standards  for  21s.  The  following  are  carriage  free:  12 
choice  Climbing,  7s.;  12  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  dwarts,  7s.; 
6  Gloire  de  Dijons,  4s.  6d.;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4s.  6d. ; 
6  Austrian  Briars,  3s.  ;  6  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  3s.  6d.  ;  6  choice 
Moss  Roses,  4s. ;  6  old  Cabbage  Roses,  4s. ;  6  old-fashioned 
Roses,  4s. ;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d.  ;  6  pink  Monthly 
Roses,  2s  6d. ;  6  white  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d.  ;  6  quick-growing 
Climbing  Roses.  2s.  6d. ;  12  Sweet  Briars,  3s.  All  my  selection. 
Cash  with  order.  Thousands  of  testimonials.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  EXETER. 


CARNATIONS. — Winter  or  Perpetual  Blooming. 
Splendid  collection.  Sole  European  control  of  several 
American  Novelties. 

CANNAS  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all. 

PELARGONIUMS,  ZONAL  and  DRCORATIYE. 


I  fitf  v>nuuUt|ii(5  lilotjlii, 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  APRIL  nth,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Apiil  13th.— Sale  of  greenhouse,  stove,  and  hardy 
plants  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Tuesday,  April  14th. — Grand  Daffodil  Conference  and  Show  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
(2  days). 

Spring  Show  at  Brighton  (2  days). 

Sale  of  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  April  15th. — Spring  Show  at  Newcastle  (2  days). 

Sale  of  seeds  and  plants  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris, 

Thursday, April  16th. — Daffodil  Show  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham  (2  days). 

Friday,  April  17th.— Blackburn  and  District  Spring  Show 
(2  days). 

Sales  of  Japanese  Lilies,  hardy  perennials,  and  Orchids  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


|&HE  Signs  of  Spring. — These  are  mani- 
^  fold,  and  have  been  quietly  proceeding 
for  weeks  past,  with  fits  and  starts  of  cold 
wind  and  frosty  nights  intervening  oc¬ 
casionally  to  check  their  progress.  Only  those 
who  have  been  abroad  in  tropical  or  sub¬ 
tropical  countries  can  fully  realise  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  characters  of  spring  in  our  northern 
climate,  as  compared  with  those  where 
frost  and  snow  is  almost  an  unknown 
quantity.  True,  we  have  had  little  frost 
and  less  snow  during  the  past  winter, 
and,  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the 
country,  vegetation  has  been  pushing  for¬ 
ward  and  the  visible  change  progressing 
northward.  The  wild  flowers  in  the 


Chrysanthemums,  Japanese  and  incurved,  choice 
sorts  from  our  splendid  collection,  per  100, 

2is„  six  for  2s .  3  6 

,,  Six  grand  new  exhibition  varieties,  3s.  6d. 

Dahlias,  Show,  Fancy,  and  Cactus  flowered  from  our 

superb  collection,  six  for  2s.  6d .  4  6 

„  Select  Exhibition  varieties,  six  for  3s.  6d.  6  0 

Salisbury  white,  the  charming  new  pure 
white  Cactus,  splendid  for  cutting,  each  is., 
three  for  2s.  6d. 

„  Six  grand  new  Cactus  varieties  of  1895. 

A  splendid  set  10s. 

„  Three  superb  decorative  varieties,  including 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  2s.  6d.J 
„  Pompone,  new  and  select  varieties,  six  for 

3s.  6d .  6  0 

Fuchsias,  single  and  double-flowered,  including  all 

the  finest  sorts,  six  for  2s.  6d.  .  4  6 

Six  grand  new  and  select  varieties,  including 
Princess  May ,  3s.  6d. 

Pelargoniums,  single-flowered.  Zonal.  A  very  fine 

collection,  all  Autumn  struck,  six  for  3s.  6d.  6  o 

„  Six  grand  new  varieties,  Pearson’s,  7s.  6d. 

„  Double-flowered,  Zonal,  very  choice  sorts, 

six  for  3s.  6d .  ...  6  o 

,,  Ivy-leaved  double,  charming  varieties  for 

pots,  hanging  baskets,  &c..  six  for  3s.  6d.  6  o 

„  „  „  Queen  of  Roses.  The  magnifi¬ 

cent  new  magenta-crimson,  each  is.  6d., 
three  for  4s. 

Carnations,  Hon.  J.  Lowther,  grand  scarlet,  sell, 
each  is.  6d.,  three  tor  4s. 

„  Mrs.  Thornhill,  beautiful  salmon-pink,  is., 
three  for  2s.  6d. 

Choice  named  sorts,  six  or  3s.  6d.  . .  6  o 

Oxlip,  Prince  of  Orange,  immense  heads  of  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  a  gem,  each  gd.,  three  for  2s. 

DANIELS  BROS., 

Town  Close  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


The  most  select  collection  in  the.Trade. 

SEE  CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE. 

W.  J.  GODFREY,  F.R.H.S  ,  EXMOUTH,  DEYON. 


GRAPE  VINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines  suitable 
for  fruitiDg  in  pots  and  planting  vineries. 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 


THE  VINEYARD  &  NURSERIES, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


&&RLB-WIDE  r^EriQWN-  STAKING  plOVELTIES 
CATALOGUE  POST  FREE3£? 

(j\  CAiab^rn^,  (Mi$jW!l@f 


country  have  had  their  admirers  in  many 
places  ;  but  it  is  to  the  gardens  and  parks, 
public  and  otherwise,  to  which  we  look  for 
the  most  attractive  scenes  and  evidence  of 
springtide  ;  for  many  of  our  most  attractive 
trees  and  hardy  flowers  have  been  borrowed 
from  every  temperate  clime  under  the  sun. 
Compared  with  that  of  other  countries  our 
spring  is  notable  for  its  duration  and  the 
slow  progress  from  change-  to  change,  as 
bud  and  blossom  of  herb  and  tree  unfold 
with  all  their  varied  accompaniments  and 
different  shades  of  greenery.  In  warm 
countries  the  changes  are  so  quick  that 
winter  gives  place  practically  to  summer, 
and  there,  too,  twilight  does  not  exist. 

Early  in  spring  the  Elm  is  seen  to  redden, 
and  the  thickly-clustering  flowers  make  the 
twiggy  heads  of  the  trees  seem  denser. 
Anon  the  White  and  Black  Poplars  fling 
out  their  pendant  catkins  which  sway  in 
the  breeze.  Later  on,  these  evidences  of 
rousing  vegetation  are  followed  by  the 
delicate  rosy  or  peach-coloured  flowers  of 
the  Almond.  Abbe  David’s  Peach  has 
indeed  been  flowering  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  since  Christmas,  or  soon  after. 
The  ornamental  Peach-trees  have  been  gay 
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for  some  time  past,  including  double  red 
and  semi-double  white  varieties,  the  blossom 
of  which  is  often  very  profuse,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  white  variety  more  especially, 
very  conspicuous  in  the  landscape,  because 
the  branches  are  yet  practically  bare  of 
foliage.  The  large  white  flowers  of  Prunus 
occonomica  are  also  very  effective,  and 
beautiful  even  on  close  inspection  on  account 
of  the  salmon-orange  colour  of  the  anthers. 
The  Black  Thorn,  in  the  hedges  and  waste 
places, has  now  a  snowy  appearance,  while  the 
more  favoured  double  variety  makes  a  brave 
display  in  those  gardens  to  which  it  has 
been  added.  The  scarlet  flowers  of  the 
Japanese  Quince  and  the  salmony-orange 
blossom  of  its  congener  (Pyrus  Maulei) 
require  to  be  seen  from  a  shorter  distance  ; 
but  they  are  not  without  their  attractions. 
The  abundance  of  yellow  flowers  borne  by 
Forsythia  viridissima  and  F.  suspensa 
makes  them  very  conspicuous  even  a 
long  way  from  the  beholder.  The  latter  is 
by  far  the  most  interesting  and  attractive, 
on  account  of  the  gracefully-drooping  habit 
of  the  long  slender  twigs.  Yellow  and  white 
colours  are  more  noticeable  than  rose  or 
red  ones. 

The  unfolding  foliage  of  the  earlier  trees 
are  sufficiently  noticeable  to  attract  many, 
even  of  the  less  observant,  if  not  over 
engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  everyday  life. 
For  two  or  three  weeks  past  the  narrow  and 
delicate  green  leaves  of  the  Babylonian 
Willow  have  been  unfolding  and  weighting 
the  sprays,  forming  a  sort  of  natural  filigree 
work.  That  has  now  been  succeeded  by 
the  delicate  greenery  of  the  White  Birch, 
the  silvery  stems  of  which  show  well 
against  the  bright  green  grass  below,  and 
the  leaden,  moisture-laden  skies  above. 
The  Larch  may  well  be  compared  with  the 
Birch  in  its  habit  of  growth,  but  the  young 
leaves  are  of  a  darker  green.  The  young 
foliage  of  the  purple-leaved  Peach  is  very 
dark,  but  not  so  common  as  it  might  be  in 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds.  The  bronzy 
red  of  Prunus  Pissardi  is  not  so  dark  as 
the  foliage  expands,  but  the  hue  becomes 
deeper  and  even  more  attractive  when  fully 
developed.  While  most  of  the  trees 
that  succeed  in  the  open  progress  cautiously, 
as  it  were,  the  Horse  Chestnut  appears 
almost  reckless  in  its  haste  while  there  is 
yet  danger  from  spring  frosts  and  blustering 
gales  of  wind  with  which  we  are  not 
unacquainted,  even  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Already  the  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry 
are  in  blossom,  to  be  suceeded  by  the  Pear 
and  Apple  presently.  Though  the  mention 
of  them  is  suggestive  of  utility  rather  than 
ornament,  they  are  none  the  less  beautiful ; 
and  the  profusion  of  blossom  holds  out  the 
prospect  of  a  rich  harvest.  The  wealth  of 
drooping  clusters  of  the  pearly-white 
flowers  of  Pieris  japonica  has  been  not 
inaptly  compared  to  a  fountain  of  pearly 
spray.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  early  spring-flowering  shrubs. 

Not  the  least  important  factor  in  the  beau¬ 
tifying  of  gardens  is  the  wealth  of  spring  bulbs 
at  the  command  of  the  planter.  They,  more 
than  in  the  case  of  trees,  are  suggestive  of 
the  awakening  of  vegetation  and  the  return 
of  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  year. 
They  serve,  in  fact,  to  draw  people  out  of 
doors  after  a  period  of  more  or  less  exclu¬ 
sive  retirement.  The  Snowdrops,  abundant 
as  they  were,  gave  place  to  Crocuses, 
Daffodils,  and  Glory  of  the  Snow  in  succes¬ 
sion.  The  earliest  of  the  latter  was  Chiono- 
doxa  sardensis,  the  bright  blue  flowers  of 
which  were  attractive  and  even  conspicuous 
at  a  distance.  The  various  species  or  types 
have,  however,  kept  up  a  succession  to  the 
present  time.  The  Hyacinths  are  now  at 
their  best,  or  just  on  the  point  of  giving 
over,  but  the  Tulips  are  already  beginning 
to  take  their  place,  and  will  continue  in 


succession,  according  to  their  kind,  till  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  We 
now  have  Daffodils  till  then,  and  they 
practically  begin  in  February  -with  the 
dainty  Narcissus  cyclamineus.  Nearly  all 
the  Daffodils  are  handsome  and  attractive, 
each  in  their  way ;  but  certain  kinds  are 
more  effective  at  a  distance  than  the  rest. 
At  close  quarters  all  of  them  display  their 
merits;  but  those  which  lift  their  heads  well 
above  the  foliage  are  attractive  almost 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  discern  them.  Many 
kinds  could  be  mentioned  having  this 
recommendation,  and  the  number  will  no 
doubt  be  increased  as  the  use  of  them  for 
spring  bedding  and  for  naturalising  on  the 
grass  causes  an  increasing  number  of 
observers  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  most 
deserving  class  of  hardy  spring  flowers. 

- — *. - 

Mr.  J.  Keir,  until  lately  foreman  in  the  Gardens, 
Poles,  Ware,  Herts,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to 
Captain  Cooper  Lockers,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 

Great  supplies  of  spring  flowers  continue  to  reach 
Covent  Garden  from  the  Scilly  Islands,  France,  and 
Italy.  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Wallflower, 
Violets  hnd  other  subjects  are  very  cheap. 

What  is  Yeast?  was  asked  at  an  examination, 
recently,  in  Boston.  The  reply  was,  “Yeast  is  a 
vegetable  flying  about  in  the  air,  hitching  itself  on  to 
anything." — Boston  Budget. 

Mr.  Robert  Blackie  (of  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son, 
Limited,  Stanhope  Street,  Glasgow,  and  Old  Bailey, 
London)  died  suddenly  at  Cannes,  in  the  south  of 
France,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 
He  will  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  a 
partner  of  the  firm  who  published  that  standard 
work  on  gardening,  Thompson's  Gardeners'  Assistant. 

Honour  to  Mr.  George  Schneider. — We  are  pleased 
to  observe  in  the  current  number  of  Le  Jardin  that 
Mr.  George  Schneider,  the  president  of  the  French 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  has  just  been 
appointed  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Merite 
Agricole.  Mr.  Schneider's  work  is  much  appreciated 
by  all  who  know  him  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
and  we  desire  to  join  in  congratulating  him  upon  this 
recognition  of  his  services  to  horticulture. 

The  Bearsted  Gardeners’  Society  held  their  usual 
meeting  on  the  19th  ult.,  when  there  was  a  good 
attendance  and  also  some  excellent  exhibits.  Thirty- 
two  dishes  of  Potatos  were  entered,  so  that  competi¬ 
tion  was  pretty  close.  Messrs.  F.  Hepton,  J. 
Lurcock,  Saloes,  Sears,  F.  White,  and  W.  Hodge 
were  the  winners  in  the  order  named.  The  competi¬ 
tion  for  points  during  the  past  season  gave  the 
winners  as  Messrs.  T.  Hepton,  Matthews,  Lamkin, 
H.  Fread,  and  Cox,  in  this  order. 

Isle  of  Wight. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Horticultural  Improvement  Association 
was  held  on  Saturday  last  at  Brading  Town  Hall, 
when  Mr.  C.  Orchard,  Bembridge,  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  paper  on  “  Vegetables,  Old  and  New."  Mr. 
Orchard  staged  a  variegated  Brussels  Sprout,  which 
was  very  pretty  and  excellently  suitable  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes,  and  the  leaves  for  garnishing.  Mr. 
Munson,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  E.  Summers,  staged 
specimens  of  ornamental  shrubs.  Dr.  Groves, 
B.A.,  J.P.,  the  chairman  of  the  Association,  ably 
presided. 

Fruit  Culture  in  Yorkshire.— Dr.  Clark,  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  gave  his  last  and  con¬ 
cluding  lecture  of  a  series  of  ten  on  this  subject  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Thorne,  on  the  16th  ult.  On  this 
occasion  he  dealt  with  the  subject  of  insect  pests 
that  attack  fruit  trees  and  crops.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  lecture  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Dr.  Clark  for  his  services.  In  reply  he  thanked 
the  people  of  Thorne  for  the  lively  interest  they  had 
taken  in  the  lectures,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
attendance,  which  he  reckoned  would  average  over 
100,  notwithstanding  the  statement  when  he  first 
came  in  the  district  that  the  attendance  would  not 
average  more  than  twenty  and  certainly  not  exceed 
thirty. 


The  Stock  Horticultural  Society  is  in  a  satisfactory 
state  financially,  as  the  balance-sheet  at  the  annual 
meeting  showed. 

Question  and  answer  at  a  Boston  Examination. — 
Name  a  fruit  that  has  its  seed  on  the  outside.  A 
seedcake. — Boston  Budget. 

A  White  Rambler  Rose,  a  sport  from  White  Pet, 
originated  on  the  Continent  about  two  years  ago. 
and  will  be  exhibited  in  London  next  spring. 

Fritillaries,  Chionodoxas,  Scillas,  Daffodils  and  other 
subjects  are  very  attractive  on  the  rockery,  in  the  wild 
garden  and  other  parts  of  Kew  Gardens  at  present. 

Two  parts  practical  experience  to  one  part  of 
theoretical  knowledge,  ought  to  be  a  good  formula 
says  American  Gardening.  But  they  want  to  be  “well 
shaken." 

The  West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Society  will 
hold  its  annual  show  in  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth  on 
November  10th  and  nth.  Prizes  are  offered  in 
sixty-two  classes  for  Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  plants, 
and  vegetables.  There  is  a  good  balance  in  hand 
from  last  year’s  accounts. 

The  country  lanes  about  Modbury  and  Kings- 
bridge  have  rarely  been  seen  so  gay  with  Primroses, 
Violets,  Lesser  Celandine,  Speedwell,  Stellaria,  and 
other  wild  flowers.  They  have  been  unusu  illy  early 
this  year,  and  the  bright  green  of  the  sprouting  grass 
forms  a  beautiful  setting  for  them. 

Romford  Horticultural  Society. — The  statement  of 
accounts  of  this  society,  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  subscribers,  showed  a  small  deficit.  The 
date  of  the  annual  show  was  fixed  for  July  2nd.  Mr. 
H.  Hollebone  promised  to  again  allow  the  society 
the  use  of  Gidea  Hall  Park  for  their  show. 

The  pale  yellow  Primrose  always  looks  best  in  its 
native  wilds  with  its  natural  associations.  White, 
blue,  yellow,  rose,  crimson,  purple,  and  other 
varieties  of  garden  origin  can  be  raised  in  hundreds 
from  a  packet  of  seed  and  should  have  the  preference 
for  garden  purposes. 

People’s  Palace  Spring  Show. — The  members  of 
the  People's  Palace  and  East  London  Horticultural 
Society  made  a  very  good  display  recently  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Primulas,  Crocuses, 
Azaleas,  and  other  spring  flowers.  They  had  very 
little  professional  help  in  making  this  display. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  sent  a  mixed 
collection  of  plants.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  contributed  a  collection  of  Camellias 
for  which  they  are  noted.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  visitors. 

English  as  she  is  wrote. — Within  easy  distance  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire,  the  following 
plants  (at  least  we  suppose  they  were  all  meant  for 
plants)  were  offered  for  sale  : — Bedding  Geraniums, 
Neviens  and  white  Nepthus,  arum  lillies,  azalia 
indica,  one  bangainvella  and  one  licatonium,  one 
brugmasea,  four  dracennas,  cobea  scanndeus,  one 
jasminmus,  freesia  befracaba,  gloscinia,  memulus 
musk,  primila  obcanica,  primala  seuscenss,  hydran- 
jeas,  stephanatis  floribinda,  scbitzanthus,  vollola, 
libium  auratum,  libium  harrissi,  aonemone,  and 
various  others  which  do  not  seem  to  be  recorded  in 
gardening  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London.— The  show  of 
Daffodils  and  other  spring  flowers,  announced  by  us 
some  time  ago,  will  be  held  in  the  society’s  gardens, 
Regent’s  Park  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  14th 
and  15th  inst.  Prizes  are  offered  for  Daffodils  in 
twenty-one  classes  and  in  fourteen  classes  for  other 
spring  flowers.  The  Daffodil  Conference  will  be  held 
on  the  14th  in  the  lecture  room  and  museum  of  the 
society.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  12  noon  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S  ,  F.L.S.,  of  the  Herbarium,  Kew. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  will  give  an 
opening  address  on  the  "Past,  Present,  and  Future  of 
Narcissi."  Other  papers  will  be  read  by  the  Rev.  E. 
S.  Bourne,  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  Mr.  J.  D.  Pearson, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Cowan,  Dr.  Crawford,  Mr.  C.  Stuart, 
Mr.  J.  Allen,  Mr.  J.  Caparn,  and  by  Miss  Marie 
Lowe.  If  all  these  papers  are  read,  the  society  will 
have  done  a  fair  day’s  work.  The  papers,  however, 
promise  to  be  of  an  interesting  character,  and  very 
varied. 
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Maize  is  being  put  forward  as  a  crop  that  might  b 
tried  in  Essex.  At  present  it  is  grown  in  enormous 
quantity  in  America,  China,  India,  Italy  and  Austro- 
Hungary. 

The  first  Cabbages  grown  in  Great  Britain  are 
said  to  have  been  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey 
of  Arbroath,  from  seeds  obtained  from  Artois,  in 
France. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  what  elements  of  plant 
food,  and  what  quantity,  are  present  in  any  given  soil, 
but  it  does  not  state  how  much  of  the  same  is 
soluble  and  readily  available  for  immediate  use. 

The  Tenby  Daffodil  is  still  one  of  the  earliest  to 
bloom,  both  out  of  doors  and  under  glass.  Those 
who  would  succeed  with  it  should  plant  it  in 
moderately  rich  soil  without  manure  of  any  kind. 

The  establishment  of  a  College  of  Viticulture  is 
recommended  at  Otago,  New  Zealand,  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  desire  to  grow  vines.  Mr. 
Romeo  Bragato,  Viticultural  expert  to  the  Colony,  in 
a  report  recently  issued  says  he  was  much  struck 
with  the  excellence  and  flavour  of  the  Grapes  which 
he  saw  in  several  of  the  districts  he  had  visited.  He 
declares  that  Hawke’s  Bay  and  Wairapara 
Provinces  are  pre-eminently  suited  to  the  vine. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.— As  a  result  of  the 
discussion  at  the  last  Fellows’  Meeting  the  Council 
have  decided  to  open  the  Regent’s  Park  Gardens 
on  Easter  Monday  at  a  charge  of  sixpence,  when  a 
band  formed  one  of  the  attractions.  The  Council 
are,  however,  still  opposed  to  the  proposal  to  have 
musical  promenades  in  the  coming  season  on 
Saturdays  and  Mondays  the  days  the  gardens  are 
now  open  to  the  public.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  Fellows  would,  if  con¬ 
sulted,  disapprove  of  this  decision,  and  accordingly 
a  motion  will  be  submitted  at  an  early  meeting  that 
a  vote  of  all  the  Fellows  be  taken  on  the  proposal. 

The  Longton  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  their 
annual  dinner  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  the  Heathcote 
Arms  Hotel,  Longton,  under  the  presidency  of 
Councillor  }.  L.  Johnson.  During  the  course  of  the 
evening  it  transpired  that  there  was  a  balance  of 
£14  17s.  to  the  credit  of  the  society,  being  an 
increase  over  that  of  last  year.  The  society  has 
made  a  steady  increase  since  its  inauguration  six 
years  ago.  The  number  of  exhibiting  members  has 
also  greatly  increased,  as  well  as  the  annual 
subscribers.  Mr.  R.  Cock,  lecturer  to  the  County 
Council,  was  presented  with  a  china  tea  service  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  from  the  members  for  his 
assistance. 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Society.— On  the  31st  ult.,  at 
the  Public  Buildings,  Ealing,  S.  A.  Sewell,  Esq., 
F.R.H.S.,  gave  an  interesting  and  chatty  paper  on 
“  Garden  Weeds,"  which  was  listened  to  with 
evident  satisfaction.  The  definition  of  a  weed, 
amongst  other  things,  was  much  discussed,  and 
tended  to  show  that  even  "  weeds  ”  were  not  always 
"  plants  in  the  wrong  place ’’  to  some  people.  Mr. 
H.  Burgess  presided.  At  a  subsequent  committee 
meeting  it  transpired  that  the  smoking  concert 
which  was  organised  by  this  Society  on  the  iSth  ult. 
on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund 
resulted  in  a  balance  of  nearly  £20.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  activity  of  a  few  earnest  members,  among 
whom  we  must  not  forget  to  make  honourable  men¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  the  energetic  and  successful 
secretary. 

How  the  Indians  save  the  corn  crop— Our  con¬ 
temporary,  The  West  Indian  Home  Builder  says  that, 
"The  original  American  was  taught  to  bury  corn  in 
the  earth  below  the  depth  of  frost.  The  frozen  earth 
above  excluded  the  air,  and  the  corn  (Indian)  came 
out  in  the  spring  sweet  and  containing  its  full  normal 
moisture,  every  grain  ready  to  germinate  when 
planted  in  the  moist  earth  as  the  temperature  rose  to 
the  proper  degree  for  planting.”  Our  contemporary 
continues  :  "In  the  dry  climate  of  ancient  Egypt,  the 
cereals  were  kept  intact  by  sealing  them  up  in  air¬ 
tight  jars  and  other  receptacles.  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  uncovered  in  recent  times,  disclosed  lessons 
taught  by  Nature  centuries  ago  and  forgotten  by  man, 
out  of  which  have  grown  the  canning  industry  in  all 
its  varied  forms.  These  methods  are  all  effective, 
but  so  expensive  as  to  be  inapplicable  except  to  a 
comparatively  limited  extent.’’ 


Spruce  trees  without  roots  are  of  more  value  as 
Christmas  trees  than  for  planting. 

The  Coffee  tree  in  a  state  of  nature  will  attain  a 
height  of  20  ft.,  but  under  cultivation  is  restricted  to 
a  fourth  of  that  height  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of 
the  berries. 

The  sweepings  of  the  streets  of  Italian  cities  are 
taken  to  a  factory,  pressed  into  blocks  of  a  cubic 
yard  in  dimensions,  and  then  sold  for  fertilising 
purposes. 

Scientific  men  at  Moscow  have  ascertained  that  of 
597  trees  struck  by  lightning,  302  of  them  were 
White  Poplars.  The  advice  is  that  they  be  planted 
as  lightning  conductors. 

Daffodils  on  the  chalky  soil  extending  from 
Bordeaux  to  Galicia  have  sulphur-coloured  flowers, 
while  those  on  the  granite  soil  of  lower  elevations 
extending  from  Galicia  to  Esertmadura  have  golden 
flowers. 

A  millionaire  of  San  Francisco  has  spent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  laying  out  a  magnificent 
site  for  a  public  park  named  Sutro  Heights.  He  has 
constructed  various  kinds  of  baths  in  which 
20,000  people  can  bathe.  The  water  is  brought 
from  the  Pacific  in  tunnels  through  the  rocks.  The 
park  is  beautifully  planted,  and  has  neither  game- 
keepers  nor  attendants.  This  worthy  citizen  is  Mr. 
Adolphe  Sutro,  who  is  worth  £2,000,000. 

- -*■ - 

CALADIUMS  AT  CHELSEA, 

The  interest  in  this  class  of  plants  has  been  greatly 
revived  within  the  last  few  years ;  and  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  fact,  considering  their  ornamental 
value  for  stove  decoration.  Progress  is  strongly  in 
evidence  in  the  numerous  recent  introductions  from 
the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  the  numerous  fine  things 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Bause,  and  which  are  notable 
for  their  dwarf  habits. 

We  recently  inspected  the  valuable  collection  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
and  noted  many  valuable  and  very  beautiful  acquisi¬ 
tions  to  this  class  of  plants.  Both  exhibition  and 
decorative  varieties  are  extensively  grown,  and 
amongst  the  former  we  noted  George  Berger,  with 
large  shield-like  carmine  leaves,  with  ebony-black 
and  shining  petioles.  Gaspard  Crayer  has  deep 
carmine  leaves  with  a  broad  green  margin  and  ebony- 
black  leaf-stalks,  which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  plant.  The  huge  leaves  of  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch 
are  very  effective  on  the  exhibition  table  ;  they  are 
red  and  olive-green,  but  ultimately  much  marbled 
and  netted  with  silvery-white.  Very  bold  and  hand¬ 
some  is  Cardinal,  with  its  large,  soft,  uniform  red 
leaves.  It  is  moderate  in  height.  Every  exhibitor 
knows  the  telling  appearance  of  Candidum,  whose 
leaves  are  mostly  white,  marked  with  dark  olive 
nerves  and  subtranslucent.  Rose  Laing  may  also  be 
placed  amongst  the  exhibition  kinds  on  account  of 
the  size  of  its  soft,  rosy  subtransparent  leaves  often 
resembling  a  fancy  sun-shade  or  parasol. 

The  other  varieties  we  mention  might  also  appro¬ 
priately  be  ultilised  for  the  exhibition  table,  but  their 
dwarf  habit  in  most  cases  makes  them  suitable  for 
decorative  purposes.  They  are  thus  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  an  establishment  where  home  use  is  the 
leading  object  of  their  cultivation.  The  leaves  of 
Mons.  Jules  Picot  are  of  a  soft  subtranslucent  pink 
with  the  principal  veins  of  a  dark  olive-green. 
Duchess  of  Fife  is  quite  new,  with  leaves  almost  of 
a  transparent  white,  beautifully  lined  with  red  and 
green  veins.  Another  curious  combination  is  seen 
in  Botafogue,  having  bright  red  leaves  with  a  broad, 
creamy-yellow  edge.  Then  again,  the  subtrans¬ 
parent  rose  leaves  of  Lady  Mosely  have  a  beautiful 
contrast  in  their  dark,  glossy  carmine  nerves.  Those 
of  Lord  Rosebery  are  suffused  and  shaded  with 
rose  on  a  creamy-yellow  ground.  A  pleasing  colour 
is  also  presented  by  F.  W.  Moore,  which  has  soft 
red  leaves  with  green  edges.  The  leaves  of  Lord 
Derby  are  of  a  soft  pink  and  translucent,  so  that  the 
outlines  of  an  object  may  be  seen  through  them 
when  held  close  to  the  under-surface.  Those  of 
Ladas,  on  the  other  hand,  are  red  and  closely  netted 
with  deep  red,  while  there  is  a  very  narrow  green 
margin. 

The  above  only  include  a  small  fraction  of  the 
varieties  to  be  seen  at  Chelsea,  but  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  are  new  and  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 


put  into  commerce.  The  old  exhibition  varieties  are 
being  overshadowed  and  ousted  from  cultivation  by 
the  beauty  and  infinite  variety  of  the  newcomers. 

JUNIPERUS  COMMUNIS  COMPRESSA 

Many  years  ago  I  had  a  specimen  of  the  above  sent 
to  me  by  a  botanical  friend,  it  being  then  4  in.  high, 
and  as  pretty  a  miniature  Conifer  as  could  be  desired. 
To-day  it  is  hardly  an  inch  taller,  very  little  wider 
in  spread,  and  of  as  beautiful  a  blue-green  as  when 
originally  received.  Considering  that  it  has  been 
growing  in  the  richest  of  leaf  soil  for  several  years 
and  has  hardly  increased  in  size,  one  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  thickly-produced  foliage  remaining  so 
fresh  and  healthy.  For  rock  work  it  is  a  gem  and 
must  be  considered  as  the  dwarfest  Conifer  known. — 
A .  D.  Webster. 

- - 

DAFFODILS  AT  LONG  DITTON. 

That  the  interest  in  this  class  of  spring  flowers  is 
still  on  the  increase  one  has  only  to  visit  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  at  Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  as 
we  did  last  week,  to  observe  the  fact  independently 
of  other  evidence.  Not  only  are  the  three  fields  largely 
occupied  with  Daffodils,  as  usual,  but  three  acres  of  an 
adjoining  field  have  been  secured  and  occupied  with 
these  attractive  spring  flowers.  Seeing  that  so  much 
of  the  same  ground  is  annually  occupied  with  the 
same  crop  one  could  scarcely  feel  surprised  if  it  were 
to  show  signs  of  exhaustion.  Apparently  Daffodils 
are  not  so  exhaustive  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  as 
some  cultivated  crops,  so  that  the  balance  of  fertility 
is  easily  restored.  Messrs.  Barr  are  conducting  some 
experiments  with  various  manures  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  effect  the  several  kinds  have  upon 
Daffodils.  This  should  prove  interesting  as  well  as 
valuable  to  those  who  go  in  largely  for  this  kind  of 
culture. 

At  present  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  a  few  of 
the  finest  in  bloom  at  the  present  time.  The  trumpet 
varieties  are  the  most  effective  in  the  eyes  of 
cultivators,  but  there  is  such  beauty  and  grace  in 
many  of  the  other  kinds  that  in  no  case  of  outdoor 
culture  could  they  be  omitted.  Some  of  the  most 
recent  introductions  in  the  way  of  trumpet  Daffodils 
have  a  fascination  for  all  who  see  them  on  account 
of  their  bold,  handsome,  and  imposing  appearance. 
They  not  only  possess  size  but  refinement.  Glory 
of  Leiden  has  sulphur  segments  and  a  huge  trumpet 
widening  from  the  base  to  the  mouth.  Monarch  is 
like  a  glorified  Emperor  in  size  (the  colour  being 
similar),  but  the  flowers  are  not  so  drooping.  In  like 
manner  we  have  a  glorified  Empress  in  Weardale, 
which  differs  chiefly  in  size.  It  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  grandest  Daffodil  in  commerce,  the  chief  fault 
about  it  being  that  it  increases  slowly  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  great  vigour.  Let  us  mention  Madame  de 
Graaff  to  make  four  of  this  imperial  type.  It  has  a 
pale  lemon  tube,  but  ultimately  becomes  almost 
white. 

Snowflake  heads  the  list  of  the  pure  white 
Daffodils  which  have  descended  from  Narcissus 
moschatus,  the  wild  type ;  the  latter  is  a  pigmy  by 
comparison.  Captain  Nelson  is  a  huge  golden 
flower.  Backhousei  has  primrose  segments  and  a 
yellow  trumpet  of  almost  equal  length,  and  the 
blooms  stand  up  boldly  as  if  looking  at  you.  Snow¬ 
flake,  above  mentioned,  possesses  the  same  recom¬ 
mendation.  The  golden  Princeps  is  well  known, 
and  being  early  is  now  almost  out  of  bloom.  Very 
choice  is  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  with  its  white  segments 
and  clear  yellow  trumpet.  Mrs.  Elwes  is  also  an 
early  golden  sort.  The  huge  and  deeply -lobed  crown 
of  Townshend  Boscawen  is  very  noticeable. 
Horsfieldi  has  less  green  about*it  and  is  somewhat 
earlier  than  Empress.  Needless  to  say  these  two,  as 
well  as  Emperor,  are  very  extensively  grown, 
especially  the  last  named.  Some  beds  of  Narcissus 
Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain,  recently  imported,  are 
very  graceful  and  charming.  Another  form  of  the 
same  type  with  a  more  spreading  trumpet  is  to  be 
named  King  of  Spain.  Very  pretty  is  Sancta  Maria 
with  golden  flowers  and  somewhat  twisted  segments. 
Those  in  flower  now  were  late-planted  bulbs.  All  of 
the  above  belong  to  the  Ajax  or  trumpet  section. 

The  Narcissus  incomparabilis  type,  with  the 
crown  of  medium  length,  still  holds  an  important 
place  in  the  collection  on  account  of  the  many  fine 
varieties  which  are  suitable  for  bedding  and  other 
decorative  purposes.  Sir  Watkin  is  still  waiting 
for  a  white  companion  of  the  same  magnificent 
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proportions.  Bold  kinds  are  Magog,  with  a  yellow 
crown  ;  Queen  Sophia,  with  an  orange  crown  ;  and 
Queen  Bess,  notable  for  its  widely-expanded  chalce 
like  a  great  bowl.  The  great  size  of  the  flowers  and 
the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  yellow  segments  of 
Frank  Miles  render  the  variety  telling  and  distinct. 
If  a  scarlet  Daffodil  is  not  yet  an  actual  accomplish¬ 
ment,  Gloria  Mundi,  with  its  orange-scarlet  crown, 
is  something  in  that  direction.  C.  J.  Backhouse 
differs  chiefly  in  its  long  and  narrow,  instead  of  a 
wide,  crown,  and  is  certainly  a  very  choice  thing. 
Charming  also  is  Maurice  Vilmorin,  with  a  much 
narrower,  flaming  orange-red  cup  to  the  flower. 
The  sulphur  segments  of  Goliath  are  of  great  length 
and  the  golden  crown  is  also  long.  Duchess  of 
Westminster  is  well  known  to  those  who  use 
Daffodils  to  any  extent  for  spring  bedding  purposes. 
The  huge  flowers  have  white  segments  and  a  yellow 
crown.  Double  varieties  of  merit  belonging  to  the 
N.  incomparabilis  section  are  Butter  and  Eggs  and 
Codlins  and  Cream.  The  segments  of  the  former 
are  of  orange  and  pale  yellow  shades  in  mixture, 
while  the  well-shaped  flowers  of  Codlins  and  Cream 
are  of  a  pale  sulphur  hue  in  more  than  one  shade. 

The  so-called  Eucharis  Daffodils  belonging  to  the 
Leedsii  section  cannot  be  overlooked,  for  they  supply 
subtle  shades  of  colouring  that  are  hardly  met  with 
even  amongst  the  descendants  of  N.  moschatus. 
Mrs.  Langtry  is  extensively  grown  at  Long  Ditton 
on  account  of  its  usefulness  for  bedding  purposes.  It 
has  long  white  segments  and  a  pale  yellow  crown. 
Very  delicate  in  hue  is  Catherine  Spurrell,  with 
sulphur  segments  and  a  pale  yellow  crown,  ultimately 
becoming  white.  Extremely  pretty  is  Princess  of 
Wales,  with  white  segments  and  a  palest  lemon, 
widely-expanded  cup,  reminding  one  of  Queen  Bess 
in  this  latter  respect.  The  crown  of  Beatrice  is 
palest  apricot  passing  into  French-white  with  age. 
The  flowers  are  also  pleasantly  fragrant.  The  crown 
of  Grand  Duchess  is  canary-yellow  edged  with  soft 
salmon-apricot,  passing  into  pale  yellow  and 
ultimately  white,  all  of  these  shades  being  noticeable 
in  flowers  of  different  age. 

Of  the  fine  things  still  to  be  noticed,  Barrii  con- 
spicuus  must  head  the  list.  The  lemon  segments 
forma  good  setting  for  the  cup,  which  is  edged  with 
bright  orange-scarlet.  Barrii  Flora  Wilson  differs 
by  having  white  segments.  Another  of  the  natural 
hybrid  types  is  Burbidgei  with  its  numerous  forms, 
including  Burbidgei  Falstaff  and  Burbidgei  Wm. 
Barr.  They  conform  closely  to  N.  poeticus,  but  the 
crown  is  deeper.  The  old  N.  odorus  heminalis  of 
Parkinson  may  be  seen  here.  It  has  golden  flowers 
and  a  longer  cup  than  the  type.  N.  Hume's  Giant 
is  a  natural  hybrid  with  a  trumpet  nearly  as  long  as 
the  segments.  N.  triandrus  albus,  often  termed 
Angels'  Tears,  is  grown  in  quantity,  and  now  coming 
into  bloom.  The  charming  little  N.  cyclamineus  has 
been  in  flower  since  February,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
first  Daffodil  to  open  ;  it  is  still  in  perfection. 

All  the  Daffodils  are  dwarf  this  year  because  there 
was  very  little  early  rain  when  they  should  have  been 
making  vigorous  growth.  The  blood-red  foliage  of 
the  Paeonies  of  the  P.  albiflora,  would  make  a  capital 
background  and  setting  for  Daffodils. 

- - - — 

VERNAL  FLOWERS. 

{Continued.) 

IV. — Primrose. 

Sweet  Primrose,  of  the  wild-flower  train 
My  favourite,  take  this  humble  strain  1 
How  often,  with  a  joyous  group 
Of  children,  have  I  lov'd  to  stoop 
Where  thou  wert  found  with  careless  grace 
Starring  “  the  solitary  place  !  ” 

How  oft  have  homeward  borne  in  sheaves 
Thy  flowers,  illumin’d  by  their  leaves  ! 
Contrasting  thy  pale  pensive  blow 
With  Daffodil's  gay  golden  glow, 

And  muttering  as  I  stroll’d  along 
Some  fragment  of  poetic  song. 

In  “  Primrose  pale  "  would  Shakespeare  seek 
Semblance  of  dead  Fidele’s  cheek*  ; 

And  o'er  fair  infant,  in  the  tomb 
Laid  like  a  flower  of  blighted  bloom, 

Young  Milton  f  breath'd  the  tuneful  sigh — 

11  Soft  silken  Primrose  faded  timelessly  !  " 

Arviragus  :  “  With  fairest  flowers,  Fidele, 

I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  :  thou  shalt  not  lack 
Tee  flower  that's  like  thy  face — pale  Primrose.'’ 

— Cym Deline  Act  iv.,  Scene  2. 

Milton  wrote  the  “  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant  ”  in 
his  seventeenth  year — the  earliest  of  his  original  poems, 


V. — Violet. 

Can  1  midst  my  flowers  forget 
Thee,  beloved  Violet  ? 

Thee  for  whom  in  schoolboy  day 
I  fondly  fram’d  a  votive  lay ! 

Yet  thou  need’st  not  verse  of  mine, 

Avon's,  Eden’s,  bard  divine, 

Bards  of  elder  later  age 

With  thy  name  perfume  their  page. 

Lurking  in  thy  hedgerow  shade, 

Thou,  meek  Violet,  wert  made 
Type  of  excellence  retir’d, 

To  be  sought  for  and  admir’d  ! 

Shakespeare  likening  to  thy  scent 
Music’s  richest  ravishment, 

Makes  his  love-sick  Duke*  exclaim 
To  Viola,  who  shares  thy  name — 

Her,  who  “  never  told  ”  her  flame — ■ 

"  O,  that  dying  strain  !  it  stole 
Like  the  sweet  south  e’er  my  soul, 

When  he  breathes  upon  a  bed 
Where  Violets  their  sweetness  shed, 

And  steals  and  gives  the  redolence 
Like  wafted  music  to  the  sense  !  ” 

— Thos.  Gvinfie'd,  5,  Ellenboro'  Park,  Weston-super-Mare, 
March  17  th,  1896. 

- — •» - 

PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET. 

The  subject  of  our  present  notice  is  a  Florist  and 
Seedsman,  whose  energy  has  largely  contributed  to 
make  Rothesay  so  well  known  in  the  horticultural 
world. 

Mr.  Michael  Cuthbertson,  whose  portrait  appears 
below,  started  business  in  a  quiet  way  in  1879,  in  the 
now  famous  Public  Park  Nursery.  He  is  a  native 
of  Lanarkshire,  and  was  born  in  the  quiet  little 
village  of  Ellsridghill,  near  the  pretty  country  town 
of  Biggar.  Losing  his  father  while  yet  a  boy,  he 
was  obliged  to  face  the  world  at  a  very  early  age. 
About  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  ago  he  become 
apprenticed  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Thos.  Cowper,  then 
gardener  at  Stanmore,  near  Lanark.  His  apprentice¬ 
ship  finished,  he  continued  to  follow  his  calling 
successfully  in  the  gardens  of  Boddington  (close  by 
the  famous  and  romantic  Cora  Linn,  Falls  of  Clyde), 
Riccarton,  Whitehill,  and  Mauldslie  Castle,  with  a 
short  time  in  the  Pinkhill  Nurseries  of  the  then  firm 
of  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing.  After  leaving  Mauldslie, 
he  started  on  his  own  account  as  jobbing  gardener 
and  florist  in  Wishaw  ;  but  receiving  strong  induce¬ 
ment,  he  migrated  to  the  Island  of  Bute,  and 
ultimately  commenced  business  in  the  *•  Queen  of 
Scottish  Watering  Places  ” — Rothesay.  This  island 
town,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  is 
reckoned  the  premier  Scottish  health  resort,  and 
attracts  visitors,  in  quest  of  health,  or  on  pleasure 
bent,  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  town  is  in 
the  form  of  a  huge  amphitheatre,  with  a  lovely  bay- 
in  the  centre.  As  the  song  says  : — 

“It's  a  bonny  bay  in  the  mornin’, 

And  bonnier  at  the  noon  ; 

But  bonniest  when  the  sun  drops. 

An'  red  comes  up  the  moon  ; 

As  the  mists  creep  o’er  the  waters, 

An’  the  Arran  peaks  are  grey, 

An'  the  great  big  hills,  like  sleeping  kings, 

Stan’  gran'  round  Rothesay  Bay.” 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  a  place  like  this, 
with  steamersjmaking  sixty  or  seventy  calls  a  day 
in  the  height  of  the  season,  has  peculiar  advantages 
for  carrying  on  a  florists'  business ;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  has  something  to  do  with  Mr,  Cuthbertson's 
fame  becoming  so  wide-spread. 

While  pushing  a  general  seed  and  florists’  trade, 
Mr.  Cuthbertson  lays  himself  out  specially  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  that  ever-increasing  class — 
the  exhibitor.  His  training  under  his  uncle,  who  was 
an  enthusiastic  and  successful  competitor,  with  the 
many  years  of  experience  since  acquired,  has 
eminently  qualified  him  for  carrying  on  such  a 
difficult  branch  of  the  business,  a  branch  which,  to 
do  well,  requires  no  Ordinary  amount  of  skill. 
The  amateur,  with  his  usually  very  limited  space, 
has  no  room  for  second-class  stuff.  This  Mr. 
Cuthbertson  knows  full  well ;  so  that,  whether  it  be 
plants  or  seeds,  flowers  or  vegetables,  everything 
which  science  can  devise,  or  experience  suggest,  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  production  of  the  best  exhibi¬ 
tion  strains.  That  the  majority  of  his  numerous 
customers  are  connected  with  horticultural  societies 

*  See  the  opening  of  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Kight,  and  the 
ensuing  dialogue  between  the  Duke  of  Illyria  and  Viola,  which 
contain  some  of  the  most  exquisite  lines  in  English  poetry, 


is  what  we  expected  to  find.  The  names  of  many, 
too,  appear  in  the  books  year  after  year,  some  from 
the  very  start,  giving  convincing  proof  that  Mr. 
Cuthbertson’s  efforts  to  supply  exhibition  strains  are 
completely  successful. 

Most  of  the  principal  florists’  flowers  receive 
attention  in  the  Public  Park  and  Sunny  Park 


Mr.  Michael  Cuthbertson,  F.R.H.S. 


Nurseries.  Mr.  Cuthbertson’s  “Leading  Article,’ 
however,  is  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants.  During 
his  apprenticeship  he  acquired  a  taste  for  these 
now  popular  flowers  ;  and  from  the  first  he  went  in 
enthusiastically  for  their  cultivation.  At  that  time 
herbaceous  plants  were  in  the  cold  shades  of  opposi¬ 
tion, the  bedding  system  holding  almost  absolute  sway. 
The  result  was  that,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
their  cultivation  was  a  failure.  Convinced,  how¬ 
ever,  of  their  utility  and  beauty,  he  determined  to  do 
his  best  to  educate  the  public  taste,  by  persistently 
exhibiting  them  at  shows  all  over  the  country,  and 
with  the  result  that  he  now  has  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  flood  tide  set  in  their  flavour.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  Mr. Cuthbertson’s  persevering  efforts 
and  magnificent  displays  at  shows  that  the  revival  of 
taste  for  hardy  flowers  in  the  North  is  to  a  great 
extent  due. 

In  recent  years  he  has  won  numerous  honours, 
including  gold  and  silver  medals,  in  keen  competition, 
at  such  great  shows  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Hawick,  Dumfries,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Shrewsbury,  Leicester,  and  Earl’s  Court,  etc.,  for 
herbaceous  plants.  Wherever  he  goes  his  exhibits 
are  always  a  noticeable  feature. 

Of  Pansies  and  Violas  he  has  a  large  stock  and  an 
ever-increasing  demand.  Three  of  his  new  Violas  of 
this  year — Mrs.  R.  Kennedy  Mitchell,  Wm.  Haig, 
and  Sweetness — are,  judging  from  the  numerous 
certificates  they  have  received,  of  exceptional  merit. 

Exhibition  strains  of  vegetables  have  always  been 
specialities  with  Mr.  Cuthbertson — Leeks,  Onions, 
Parsley,  Celery,  Carrots,  Beet,  and  Turnips  being 
some  of  them.  In  the  spring  season  more  than  one 
house  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  Leeks,  Onions,  Parsley,  and  Celery  in  pots  for  the 
use  of  exhibitors,  while  long  lines  of  specially-con¬ 
structed  frames  contain  tens  of  thousands  of  unpotted 
plants,  all  grown  for  the  use  of  exhibitors  and  afford¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  wonderful  development  of  this 
branch  of  the  business.  In  the  North  the  Leek  is 
the  king  among  vegetables;  and  in  Scotland,  the 
North  of  Engiaod,  and  in  Wales,  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  time  and  expense  is  devoted  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  exhibition  specimens,  and  amongst  these 
enthusiasts  “  Cuthbertson's  Hybrid  ”  has  become  a 
household  word. 

We  have  a  pleasing  remembrance  of  our  visit  to 
his  nurseries  last  summer.  We  were  not  long  in  his 
company  till  we  became  aware  of  his  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  plants  he  grows.  To 
lovers  of  flowers  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  see  and  hear 
him  descanting  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
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hundreds  of  different  species  and  varieties  to  be 
found  flourishing  in  his  grounds.  His  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  character  of  so 
many  plants,  gathered  as  they  are  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  is  simply  marvellous. 

Mr.  Cuthbertson  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  though 
the  meetings  and  shows  of  the  society  have  never  been 
favoured,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  with  any  of 
his  exhibits,  distance,  no  doubt,  standing  in  the 
way. 

We  hope  he  may  yet  become  a  frequent  exhibitor  ; 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  when  he  does  put  in  an 
appearance  he  will  receive  what  we  know  he  well 
deserves— a  hearty  welcome  from  bis  brethren  in  the 
South. 

- •»«  -> 

NOTES  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  busy  season  is  almost  at  hand,  and  growers  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  any  quantity  will  find  they  are 
a  heavy  task  in  themselves.  However,  a  great  help 
to  success  can  always  be  found  in  following  a  few 
well-devised  rules — that  is,  providing  the  main  know¬ 
ledge  is  not  wanting.  Those  who  have  kept  their 
young  plants  in  any  house  possessing  a  close  atmos¬ 
phere  have  not  started  at  the  right  end.  An  open 
position  away  from  any  shade  is  the  place  for  them. 
A  watchful  eye  should  be  kept  on  cats,  hens,  etc.,  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  among  the  plants,  or 
some  variety  may  be  stopped  or  completely  ruined 
before  its  time.  Of  course  this  is  what  the  writer 
has  to  contend  against.  Plenty  there  are  who  would 
rather  keep  the  frames  tight  than  run  any  risk  of 
such  a  fatality.  This  need  not  be.  Wire  trellis  can 
now  be  bought  at  almost  any  price,  according  to  the 
size  of  mesh,  and  this  is  no  serious  consideration. 
If  the  framework  is  just  covered  with  wire  the  lights 
can  be  dispensed  with,  except  in  the  case  of  wind 
and  signs  of  frost.  Ask  any  grower  the  difference 
between  a  cool-frame-struck  Chrysanthemum  and 
one  rooted  in  the  box  in  the  stove  with  a  sheet  of 
glass  over  it,  or,  may  be,  in  the  propagating  case.  It 
will  not  do  to  indulge  in  practice  like  the  following : — 
“  I  think  there  is  no  frost  to-night,  and  will  risk 
my  Mums,"  or  a  hundred  chances  to  one  you  will 
be  caught,  and  endless  disappointments  will  be 
caused. — J.  G.  Pettinger,  Strawberrv  Dale  Nursery, 
Harrogate. 


Early  Pot  Vines. — Directly  the  berries  show  signs 
of  colouring,  the  giving  of  manure  water  must  be 
only  exercised  with  great  caution,  and  before  long 
should  entirely  cease.  In  order  that  the  Grapes 
shall  possess  a  high  degree  of  flavour,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  ripened  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 
The  dampings  down,  which,  hitherto,  have  been 
regularly  given,  should,  therefore,  be  knocked  off 
entirely.  Only  clear  water  should  be  applied  to  the 
roots,  and  this  in  very  limited  quantities,  as  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  ripening  goes  on.  At  the  same  time,  rather 
more  air  must  be  given,  and  the  bottdm  ventilators 
should  be  left  open  all  night. 

Early  Permanent  Vinery. — The  stoning  period 
will  now  be  over,  and  the  berries  will  soon  be  com¬ 
mencing  to  turn  colour.  The  most  critical  part  of 
the  year  is,  therefore,  over  with  them,  for  any  little 
carelessness  or  neglect  when  stoning  is  going  on,  is 
invariably  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  harm.  The 
temperature  here  should  range  from  65°  to  70°  by 
night,  rising  to  8o°  by  day.  The  house  must  be  shut 
up  fairly  early  in  the  afternoon,  walls  and  passages 
receiving  a  thorough  damping  at  the  same  time.  The 
evaporating  pans  connected  with  the  hot-water  pipes 
may  be  kept  filled  with  liquid  manure. 

Succession  Houses. — As  soon  as  the  vines  in 
these  houses  are  in  flower,  the  atmosphere  must  be 
kept  somewhat  drier  than  usual.  Go  over  the  rods 
about  the  middle  of  the  day  and  give  them  a  smart 
tap  or  shake  to  assist  pollination.  It  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  flowers  some  assistance  of  this  kind, 
especially  varieties  that  are  naturally  shy  setters. 
The  temperature  should  be  kept  up  to  about  65s  by 
night  all  through  the  flowering  period,  with  a 
substantial  rise  during  the  day. 

Late  Houses. — Here  the  work  of  tying  down  the 
young  shoots  will  be  actively  in  progress.  The 
necessity  for  the  same  care  as  to  the  exercise  of 
undue  pressure  upon  the  shoots  as  was  touched  upon 
when  dealing  with  the  tying  down  of  the  growths 


upon  the  earlier  vines  will  be  required  here.  When 
the  bunches  make  their  appearance,  the  work  of 
thinning  them  out  must  be  looked  to — of  course, 
leaving  those  for  preference  that  are  nearer  to  the 
main  stem,  in  cases  where  two  bunches  are  borne  by 
the  same  shoot. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— The  tying-in  and 
regulation  of  the  growths  will  need  proper  attention 
here,  for  nothing  looks  worse  than  to  see  Peach  trees 
with  the  shoots  twined  in  and  out  among  the  wires, 
and  pressed  hard  against  the  glass,  or  wandering 
about  at  their  own  sweet  will  as  it  were.  The  trees 
must  be  gone  over  at  intervals,  and  all  shoots  that 
are  needed  for  succession  trained  in  their  proper 
places.  Once  the  process  of  stoning  is  completed,  a 
higher  temperature  than  formerly  may  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  thermometer  should  not  be  allowed  to 
all  below  6o°  Fahr.  by  night  and  may  rise  to  75’  on 
bright  sunny  days.  Plenty  of  air  must  be  given  in 
the  forenoon  especially,  but  the  house  should  be  shut 
up  rather  early  in  the  day.  The  syringe,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  must  be  plied  vigorously  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  soft  water  only  being  used.  Should  any  further 
thinning  of  the  fruit  be  required,  it  may  be  given 
now.  It  is,  of  course,  not  safe  to  give  the  final 
thinning  until  after  stoning  is  completed,  more 
especially  in  dealing  with  those  trees  which  are 
known  to  have  a  tendency  to  thus  prematurely  drop 
their  fruits.  The  amount  of  fruit  that  is  ultimately 
left  to  ripen,  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  a  number 
of  conditions — for  the  particular  purposes  for  which 
the  fruit  is  destined,  whether  for  show  or  ordinary 
consumption,  and  the  character  of  the  variety  and 
vigour  of  the  especial  tree  operated  on,  have  all  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
one  fruit  to  each  square  foot  of  space  is  a  fair  crop, 
although  this  is  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  modifi¬ 
cation  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
factors  previously  stated. 

Succession  Houses. — In  these,  the  fruit  will  be 
about  the  size  of  marbles,  and  the  first  thinning  may 
accordingly  be  given.  The  tying-in  of  the  growths 
which  are  to  bear  next  year’s  fruit  must  be  com¬ 
menced  early  enough.  If  any  of  the  shoots  that  were 
left  at  the  last  winter’s  pruning  for  fruit  bearers  have 
not  proved  to  be  fertile,  and  are  not  needed  to  extend 
the  branch,  they  may  be  cut  back  to  the  lower 
young  shoot  borne  by  them,  or,  in  the  case  of  this 
being  absent,  to  within  half  an  inch  of  their  bases. 
A  temperature  of  from  50°  to  550  by  night,  rising  to 
6o°  or  65°  by  day,  with  air,  will  be  quite  sufficient 
here  for  the  present. 

In  the  late  houses,  the  trees  must  be  carefully 
watched  for  the  appearance  of  black  fly,  which  in 
many  establishments  turns  up  in  strong  numbers  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  best  way  to  check  it  when  it 
is  only  observed  to  be  present  on  one  or  two  branches 
is  to  dip  the  affected  parts  in  a  fairly  strong  solution 
of  tobacco  water.  If  it  gets  a  hold,  however,  fumiga¬ 
tion  must  be  promptly  resorted  to.  Continue  to  re¬ 
move  all  unnecessary  growths  by  degrees,  and  before 
they  have  attained  any  great  size. 

Cherries. — The  syringe  should  be  started 
vigorously  to  work  upon  these  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
well  set.  This  will  knock  off  all  the  old  blossoms 
and  help  to  keep  away  the  black  fly  which  is  so 
partial  to  them.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  do 
anything  towards  the  thinning  of  the  fruit,  for 
Cherries  under  glass,  be  they  grown  never  so 
carefully,  are  usually  addicted  to  the  practice  of 
dropping  their  fruit  when  stoning.  Keep  the  house 
in  which  the  trees  are  growing  perfectly  cool,  as 
Cherries  cannot  bear  much  forcing.  At  the  same 
time  cold  draughts  must  be  avoided  very  carefully. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. — The  present  is  a  very 
favourable  time  for  the  making  up  of  hot-beds  upon 
which  any  cold  frames  that  chance  to  be  vacant 
may  be  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  Cucumbers. 
Such  hot-beds  should  not  be  less  than  4  ft,  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  if  sufficient  fermenting  material  is  forth¬ 
coming,  5  ft.  will  be  better  than  4  ft.  A  barrow-load 
of  good  soil  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  light  will 
suffice  for  the  present,  a  further  top-dressing  being 
given  when  the  plants  have  become  established.  A 
couple  of  plants  should  be  put  in  each  light.  One 
would  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  space  ultimately,  but 
the  two  yield  quicker  results.  The  plants  should  be 
stopped  at  the  second  leaf  and  the  four  shoots 
resulting  trained  to  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
light.  Careful  shading  during  bright  weather  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  at  all  times,  combined  with 
plenty  of  heat,  are  the  essentials  to  successful 


Cucumber  culture.  Rollisson's  Telegraph  and 
Tender  and  True  are  both  excellent  sorts  for  frame 
work. 

Tomatos  that  have  been  utilised  for  winter  fruiting 
may  now  be  taken  out  of  the  house  in  which  they 
have  passed  the  winter.  The  house  should  then 
receive  a  thorough  washing  and  cleaning  so  as  to 
put  things  in  readiness  for  the  next  batch.  A  number 
of  strong  young  plants  in  32-sized  pots  will  have 
been  the  outcome  of  seed  sown  in  the  middle  of 
February.  These  may  now  be  potted  on  into  10-in. 
pots,  a  size  which  is  quite  large  enough  for  all 
purposes.  Drain  the  pots  well,  use  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  of  good  loam  and  well-rotted  manure, 
with  river  sand,  and  above  all,  pot  firmly.  The 
rammer,  indeed,  may  be  used  almost  ad.  lib.,  without 
fear.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  stocky,  short- 
jointed  growth  as  firm  potting.  For  varieties,  a 
selection  may  be  made  from  the  following  : — Ham 
Green,  Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  Frogmore  Prolific, 
Duke  of  York,  and  Golden  Queen. — A .  S.  G. 


Oncidiums. — Next  to  the  Odontoglossums,  these  are 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  Orchids  grown.  The 
treatment,  too,  in  a  great  many  cases,  is  similar  to  that 
afforded  the  Odontoglossums.  There  are  nearly  300 
species,  but  as  may  be  expected,  quite  two  thirds  of 
them  are  only  known  by  description,  and  are  rarely 
found  in  collections  unless  it  is  where  botanical  gems 
find  a  place.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  treat  of  those 
showy  kinds  that  are  most  generally  grown.  We 
all,  I  suppose,  have  our  favourites ;  speaking  for 
myself,  I  should  certainly  give  O.  macranthum  the 
preference  over  all  others.  In  this  particular 
variety  the  combination  of  colours  is,  I  think,  some¬ 
thing  grand.  Another  great  thing  in  its  favour  is 
that  it  does  not  require  much  heat ;  there  is  no 
better  place  for  the  plants  than 'the  cool  house,  and 
if  they  are  placed  close  to  the  door  so  as  to  get  a  little 
extra  air  when  it  is  opened  and  shut,  so  much  the 
better. 

The  compost  should  consist  of  peat  and  moss  in 
equal  parts.  The  pots  may  be  of  rather  large 
dimensions,  as  being  plants  that  make  large  fleshy 
roots,  they  do  not  do  so  well  if  too  much  confined ; 
on  this  account  the  material  should  not  be  pressed 
too  firmly  about  them.  Keep  the  newly-potted 
plants  in  position  with  a  neat  stake. 

O.  marsh alli an um  is  another  beautiful  Orchid 
which  has  become  somewhat  scarce  in  collections, 
through  being  subjected  to  too  much  heat  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  being  allowed  to  carry  an 
enormous  spike  until  the  flowers  fade.  The  best 
position  during  summer  is  undoubtedly  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house,  where  it  should  be  so  placed  that  it 
gets  all  the  light  possible.  Baskets  or  rafts  are  most 
suitable  for  it,  with  the  usual  compost.  Then  we 
have  the  pretty  little  O.  concolor  which  requires 
similar  treatment ;  and  the  beautiful  O.  varicosum 
Rogersii  which,  however,  requires  the  temperature  of 
the  Cattleya  house  to  winter  in,  whilst  doing  well 
enough  when  grown  cool  during  the  summer  months. 
O.  tigrinum  is  another  splendid  cool  house  Oncidium, 
but  as  it  is  still  resting  it  can  stand  over  till  another 
time. 

O.  ampliatum  majus,  now  pushing  spikes,  is 
another  that  no  one  that  has  a  stove  can  do  without, 
if  their  aim  is  to  cultivate  all  the  finest  Orchids  ;  but 
unless  it  can  be  afforded  plenty  of  heat,  it,  like  the 
fine  O.  lanceanum  is  always  a  source  of  trouble  to 
the  grower.  They  exist  in  an  intermediate 
temperature,  and  that  is  about  all. 

O.  crispum  is  another  handsofhe  species,  but  one 
that  is  difficult  to  keep  in  good  health  for  long.  It  is 
a  free  bloomer,  and  here,  perhaps,  is  the  cause  of  its 
soon  dwindling  away.  Baskets  or  blocks  suit  this 
species  best  as  it  cannot  stand  much  compost  about 
the  roots.  The  plants  must  have  copious  supplies  of 
water  at  the  root  when  growing,  and  at  no  time  can 
they  put  up  with  being  allowed  to  shrivel.  A 
position  near  the  glass  in  the  Cattleya  house  is  best 
for  them  at  all  seasons. — C. 

New  Homes  In  the  "Sunshine  State"  of  America.— 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years'  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities  ;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W, 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

The  Making  of  Lawns. 

If  there  is  one  feature  more  than  another  that  is  by 
everyone  considered  indispensable  to  a  good  garden 
it  is  a  close  verdant  sward  of  grass.  Without  it  the 
most  elaborately-filled  flower  beds,  the  finest  shrubs 
and  trees  have  their  beauty  heavily  and  sadly 
discounted  With  it,  each  bed  and  shrub  and  tree 
borrows  new  lustre,  and  appears  to  all  the  greater 
advantage.  A  well-made  and  well-kept  stretch  of 
lawn  surrounding  a  house — no  matter  what  the  style 
of  architecture  may  be — is  always  admired,  and  in 
fact  may  be  compared  to  the  setting  of  a  diamond. 
But  there  are  other  recommendations  to  be  urged  in 
favour  of  the  green  grass,  besides  that  of  mere  beauty, 
powerful  and  all-sufficient  as  this  is.  Tennis  is  the 
favourite  summer  game  amongst  those  of  gentler 
birth,  who  care  not  for  the  rude  vicissitudes  of 
cricket,  or  who  are  fain  to  snatch  the  opportunity  of 
a  more  or  less  serious  flirtation  with  some  especially- 
charming  member  of  the  other  sex,  whose  tendencies 
lie  in  the  direction  of  the  wielding  of  the  racket 
rather  than  the  needle,  as  fair  damsels  were  wont  to 
do  in  days  of  yore.  A  well-managed  tennis  lawn  is 
an  essential  feature  to  every  house  of  any  size.  And 
not  only  is  it  to  be  found  within  the  precincts  of  the 
stately  homes  of  England,  but  there  is  a  vast  number 
of  houses  of  far  less  pretensions  where  many  a  happy 
hour  is  whiled  away  in  this  so-called  genteel  game. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  lawn  in  the  smaller 
garden  of  the  amateur  is  able  to  vie  with  those 
appertaining  to  great  houses  in  the  point  of  size ;  but 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  it  should  not  look  quite 
as  well  as  those  of  colossal  proportions  with  regard 
to  condition.  Now  it  is  very  certain  that  if  we  want 
to  get  a  lawn  to  look  well  it  must  be  made  properly 
to  start  with.  We  will  consider,  first  of  all,  therefore, 
the  best  way  to  make  a  lawn,  and  give  a  few  practical 
hints  which  we  trust  will  be  of  benefit  to  our 
readers. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  ways  of  procuring  a 
sward,  viz.,  by  seed  sowing,  and  by  laying  of  turf. 
As  the  present  month  is  the  most  suitable  time  of  the 
year  for  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds  we  will  treat  upon 
that  first  of  all.  In  advising  the  majority  of 
amateurs  as  to  the'  best  way  to  make  a  lawn,  it  is 
usually  the  safest  plan  to  tell  them  to  pin  their  faith 
to  turf.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  less  chance  of 
their  going  wrong  in  doing  this,  and  the  results  of 
their  labour  are  reaped  soon  after,  of  course  much 
sooner  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  land  sown 
down.  If  properly  executed,  both  methods  maybe 
made  to  yield  a  close,  thick,  velvety  sward.  The 
expenses  of  preparing  the  ground  are  about  equal  for 
both  methods,  and  indeed  such  preparations  are 
similar  to  each  other  in  character  in  most  cases. 

Preparation  of  the  site. — That  there  must  Le  a 
certain  amount  of  preparatory  work  before  the  spot 
selected  is  in  fit  condition  for  sowing  down,  even  the 
veriest  tyro  in  things  horticultural  will  be  able  to 
perceive,  but  comparatively  few,  however,  grasp  the 
fact  in  its  entirety,  or  we  should  not  hear  so  many 
complaints  from  time  to  time  from  ownersof  gardens 
whose  lawns  are  anything  but  articles  of  beauty. 

Drainage. — Although  of  the  first  importance,  this 
is  a  subject  that  is  far  too  often  given  scanty  attention, 
and  sometimes  by  men  whom  we  would  have 
given  credit  for  knowing  better.  Perhaps  it  is  such 
a  general  failing  to  assume  that  this  will  be  all  right, 
that  the  thought  rarely  enters  the  mind  of  the 
operator,  and  if  it  does,  is  dismissed  very  quickly. 
Of  course,  in  many  situations  the  natural  drainage  of 
the  soil  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  This  may  be 
usually  ascertained  if  the  behaviour  of  the  plot  in 
question  during  a  wet  autumn  or  winter  is  carefully 
watched.  If  no  pools  of  water  are  observed  to  be 
standing  upon  it,  it  may  generally  be  taken  for 
granted  that  all  is  well,  and  that  artificial  drainage 
is  unnecessary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  pools 
are  observed  to  be  present,  some  steps  must  be  taken 
to  rectify  this  error,  for  it  is  useless  to  expect  to 
establish  a  grassy  lawn  upon  the  surface  of  a  bog. 
In  sour,  wet  land ,  moss  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance, 
and  the  grass  grows  visibly  less  in  extent  and  weaker 
in  constitution  each  year.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
apply  lawn  sand,  soot,  bone-dust,  and  various  other 
specifics,  or  to  scratch  and  worry  the  sward  with  an 
iron  toothed  rake,  but  it  will  be  all  to  no  purpose  if 
the  land  is  sour  and  sodden  with  stagnant  water. 
The  cause  must  be  first  removed,  and  the  effect  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 


The  size  of  the  pipes  and  the  distance  of  the 
drains  from  each  other  must  in  all  cases  be  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  the  rainfall  in  the  particular 
district,  and  also  by  the  precise  nature  of  the  soil. 
In  no  case  need  the  pipes  be  laid  very  deeply  below 
the  surface,  as  the  roots  of  the  grass  do  not 
penetrate  to  any  great  depth.  Fifteen  feet  between 
the  drains,  and  three  feet  below  the  surface  are, 
generally  speaking,  sufficient  distances  for  localities 
in  which  the  rainfall  is  about  the  average.  The 
smaller  pipes  should  effect  their  junction  with  the 
mains  at  an  acute  angle,  for,  if  the  angle  they 
describe  with  the  main  is  large,  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  latter  is  greatly  impeded.  Another 
point  that  must  receive  attention,  is  the  setting  in  of 
the  pipes  into  their  sockets  with  cement  where  trees 
or  shrubs  are  in  close  proximity,  for  the  fibrous 
rootlets  they  put  forth  will  enter  in  by  the  smallest 
crevice  in  the  drain-pipe,  with  the  result  that  the 
interior  sooner  or  later  becomes  choked  and  useless. 
In  all  cases  where  draining  by  means  of  pipes  in  the 
manner  suggested  is  thought  to  be  necessary,  it  must 
be  done  for  some  months  before  the  seed  is  actually 
sown  ;  if  six  months  so  much  the  better.  No  matter 
how  liberally  the  rammer  is  used  the  disturbed  soil 
will  be  sure  to  sink  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  if 
the  seed  has  been  sown,  or  the  turf  laid,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  all  over  again 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  hollows,  answering  to  the 
courses  of  the  drains  that  will  make  their  appearance. 
Land  drained  last  autumn,  should,  therefore,  be  in 
prime  condition  for  sowing  down  this  April. 

In  addition  to  being  well-drained,  the  ground  upon 
which  the  lawn  is  to  be  made  must  be  nicely  firm, 
and  possess  a  fine  friable  and  perfectly  level  surface. 
To  obtain  the  latter  a  great  deal  of  pains  is  usually 
necessary.  All  will,  however,  depend  upon  the 
natural  conformation  of  the  ground.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  there  is  but  little  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
levelling  the  hills,  and  filling  up  the  valleys,  but  the 
surface  is  naturally  fairly  true  throughout.  In  such 
a  case  as  this  the  operator  finds  a  heavy  task  taken 
off  his  hands;  but  in  others  it  maybe  necessary  to 
remove  a  considerable  quantity  of  soil  from  one 
place  to  lay  it  on  another,  or  where  no  lowering  is 
is  needed,  soil  may  have  to  be  brought  from  a 
distance  to  fill  up  the  existing  hollows.  Here  again 
some  care  will  be  needed.  If  the  whole  of  the  soil 
that  is  thus  brought  to  the  scene  of  operations  from  a 
distant  source  is  all  of  the  same  sort,  well  and  good. 
It  may  then  be  simply  carted  to  the  places  requiring 
it,  and  trodden  firmly  in.  But  where  a  great  deal  of 
stuff  is  wanted,  it  may  well  happen  that  the  soil  that 
is  brought  to  fill  up  may  vary  a  good  deal  in  character 
and  consistency.  At  such  times  it  would  not  do  to 
fill  up  part  of  the  lawn  with  clay,  another  part  say 
with  light  loam,  and  a  third  with  material  of  a  sandy 
nature.  Such  a  method  of  procedure  would  only 
result  in  imparting  a  patchwork  like  appearance  to 
the  lawn,  as  each  kind  of  soil  will  naturally  foster 
the  kind  of  grasses  which  naturally  take  to  it  best. 

Where  a  good  deal  of  making  up  has  to  be  done 
the  new  soil  should  be  spread  in  layers  over  the 
whole  piece  of  ground  putting  the  heavier  or  clayey 
material  at  the  bottom,  and  finishing  off  with  the 
fine  light  stuff  at  the  top.  The  surface  may  then  be 
made  smooth  and  even,  and  very  suitable  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed.  If  the  nature  of  the  ground 
does  not  call  for  a  great  deal  of  alteration,  there  will 
be  so  much  trouble  saved.  The  plot  may  then  be 
dug  over  one  spit  deep;  broken  up  finely  and 
levelled. 

A  continuation  of  the  subject,  dealing  with  the 
levelling,  seed-sowing  proper,  and  laying  of  turf  will 
appear  in  next  week’s  issue.— Rex. 

- - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  ’’  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Replies. — Your  are  quite  right,  L.,  Ashton,  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that  Doronicum  plantagineum  is  a  native  of 
Great  Britain.  We  have  found  it  growing  wild  in 
one  or  two  places  in  the  southern  counties.  D. 
austriacum  is  a  well-known  garden  plant,  that  is  in 
flower  at  the  present  time.  It  usually  runs  about 
i  ft.  in  height,  and  bears  flowers  of  large  size. 
Dentaria  digitata  is,  as  you  say,  Uranus,  a  very  pretty 
plant  for  a  rpckery.  Possibly  its  comparative  rarity 


in  cultivation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  bears  lifting 
badly.  Toothwort  is  the  everyday  name  applied  to 
the  plant.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  high-sounding  as  the 
botanical  appellation  ;  it  may  also  be  somewhat 
easier  to  remember,  and  is  decidedly  shorter. 
Still  the  longer,  name  is  fairly  well  descriptive  of  the 
character  of  the  plant.  Dentaria  from  dens  a  tooth, 
has  reference  to  the  fanged  roots. 

The  Clematis  of  which  you  speak,  M.  if.,  is  C. 
montana.  It  is  not  a  native  of  Japan,  but  of  Nepaul, 
in  Northern  India,  from  whence  it  was  brought  about 
the  year  1831.  It  is  quite  hardy,  in  the  South  of 
England  at  all  events,  and  you  may  expect  a  grand 
spectacle  when  your  plant  rambles  over  the  arbour 
against  the  sides  of  which  you  have  planted  it.  It 
expands  its  flowers  in  early  summer.  The  specific 
name  of  japonica  indicates  that  the  plants  bearing 
it  come  from  Japan,  J.  Estell.  It  is  a  pity  that 
specific  names  are  thus  manufactured.  It  is  all  very 
well,  of  course,  when  the  plant  is  only  found  in  that 
particular  country  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  but 
when  it  is  given  before  other  likely  spots  have  been 
explored  and  it  turns  up  in  two  or  three  other  places 
besides  the  one  that  was  made  its  name  mother  in 
the  first  instance,  the  title  is  apt  to  be  misleading, 
and  certainly  not  distinctive. 

Speaking  of  the  manufacture  of  names,  Argus  has 
sent  us  one  this  week  for  us  to  give  him  the  history 
of  its  origin  and  subsequent  evolution — the  word 
“ponniker  ”  (We  believe  that  is  the  way  our  corre¬ 
spondent  spells  it).  Probably  the  name  sprang  into 
existence  during  the  period  when  Fortune  introduced 
so  many  plants  from  Japan  to  which  the  specific 
name  of  japonica  was  attached.  Some  sprightly 
wight  may  have  applied  the  name  “japonica  "  to  one 
or  more  of  the  gardeners  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  This  speedily  became  “  japoniker." 
Finally  the  initial  syllable  was  left  out,  and  we  get 
“poniker,”  which,  according  to  the  many-eyed  one 
takes  another  “n”  and  becomes  a  full-blown 
“  ponniker.” 

With  regard  to  your  lawn,  Extenso,  we  think 
you  will  find  the  information  you  need  as  to  what 
kind  of  grass  to  sow,  and  how  and  when  to  sow  it 
in  the  Amateur's  Page  next  week.  Rex  will  furnish 
another  article  as  a  continuation  of  the  one  in 
print  in  this  issue.  Armeria  (A.  vulgaris  syn. 
maritima),  the  Thrift,  makes  a  capital  substitute 
for  a  grass  verge,  as  edging  to  a  herbaceous  border, 
W.  Duff.  It  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  Your  best 
plan  will  be  to  divide  the  roots  up  after  flowering  is 
over  for  the  season  and  to  plant  two  or  three  rows  of 
it,  according  to  the  width  of  the  required  edging. 
There  are  several  forms  of  the  original  species,  viz., 
A.  v.  alba,  A. v.  laucheana  with  deep  pink  flowers;  and 
the  variety  known  as  Crimson  Gem,  which  grows 
much  taller  than  the  true  species,  and  has  large 
heads  of  bright,  crimson-pink  flowers  borne  on 
stalks  from  8  in.  to  9  in.  in  height. 

You  may  easily  save  seed  from  your  Primulas  if 
you  so  desire,  S.,  Acton.  About  a  dozen  seed  pods 
may  be  left  on  each  of  the  plants  if  they  are  fairly 
strong  and  vigorous,  a  less  number  being  left  upon 
weaker  plants.  All  the  remaining  flowers  and  young 
seed  vessels  must  be  picked  off,  so  as  to  throw  the 
whole  strength  of  the  plant  into  the  work  of  matur¬ 
ing  the  seeds.  Do  not  starve  the  plants  for  want  of 
water,  but  keep  them  supplied  the  same  as  usual 
until  the  fruits  appear  nearly  ripe,  when  less  water 
may  be  given  so  as  to  accelerate  the  process  of  ripen¬ 
ing. 

B.  Joyce  may  save  seed  from  his  Cinerarias  by 
cutting  off  the  old  flower  heads  when  nearly  ripe, 
and  placing  them  upon  a  shelf  in  the  sun  to  dry  and 
finish  ripeniog.  When  sowing  your  Cineraria  seed 
for  the  next  seeson,  John  Boyd,  do  not  bury  it  too 
deeply.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  the 
true  cause  of  the  failure  of  your  first  sowing  last 
year,  and  not  because  the  bought  seed  was  inferior 
to  that  which  you  had  saved  yourself  and  which  you 
sowed  when  the  other  failed  to  germinate.  We  have 
known  plenty  of  seedlings  come  up  on  a  border  on 
which  the  old  plants  had  been  stood  for  awhile  after 
they  had  been  removed  from  the  conservatory,  and 
so  vigorous  we  re  these  self-sown  seedlings  that  some 
of  the  best  of  them  were  taken  up  and  potted  and 
soon  outstripped  in  size  those  that  were  raised  under 
glass  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  is  all  sufficient 
proof  that  no  amateur  need  be  deterred  by  a  lack  of 
the  possession  of  heated  houses  from  raising  his  own 
Cinerarias  from  seed,  either  saved  by  him  or 
purchased  from  the  nurseryman. 
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CYPRIPEDIUM  FAIRIEANUM. 

The  actual  habitat  of  this  Cypripedium  has  never 
been  discovered.  It  turned  up  as  far  as  is  known  at 
a  sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms  amongst  some  Orchids 
sent  from  Assam,  and  was,  therefore,  distributed 
amongst  Orchid  growers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Reid,  of  Burnham,  Somerset,  was  the 
first  to  flower  it.  In  October,  1857,  a  plant  was 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  by  Mr.  Fairie  of  Aigburth,  near 
Liverpool,  to  whom  Dr.  Lindley  dedicated  the 
species.  It  has  never  since  been  imported,  and  has 
consequently  always  been  a  rare  plant  in  cultivation, 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  considering  its  great  beauty. 
The  plant  is  dwarf  in  habit,  and  the  flowers  of 
moderate  size  (see  illustration).  The  upper  sepal  is 
pale  green  at  the  base,  and  white  above  this,  but 
netted  all  over  with  veins  of  a  beautiful  purple.  The 
petals  are  very  peculiar  in  form,  being  deflexed  and 
then  curved  like  a  buffalo’s  horns  ;  they  are  yellowish- 
white  with  longitudinal  and  marginal  streaks  of 
purple.  Fortunately  some  hybrids  have  been 
acquired  by  using  the  pollen  of  this  species,  and  the 
progeny  constitute  some  of  the  most  beautiful  we 
have,  and  are  vigorous  in  growth.  The  type  should 
be  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  Cattleya  house 
where  it  can  get  air  and  light. 

- •!»  — 

CULTURE  OF  THE  FANCY  PANSY. 

Any  good  garden  soil  will  grow  Pansies  well,  but 
for  preference,  a  good  loamy  soil  is  best.  The  soil 
should  be  free  from  any  impurities,  and  should  be 
trenched  in  the  autumn,  or  in  winter,  giving  a  light 
dressing  of  cow  manure  on  the  surface,  working  it 
thoroughly  with  the  soil  before  planting.  A  position 
well  sheltered  from  strong  winds  should  be  chosen- 
and  also  slightly  shaded  from  the  sun  if  possible, 
The  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April, 
is  the  best  time  to  plant  Pansies,  as  they  get  well 
established,  and  rooted  into  the  soil  before  the 
summer  commences,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  die  off. 
Plant  them  out  9  in.  apart  with  five  rows  in  each 
bed  ;  the  plants  should  be  put  in  as  deep  as  possible, 
the  roots  being  spread  out,  and  the  soil  pressed 
firmly  around  each.  Firm  planting  is  an  important 
point,  as  by  so  doing,  sturdier  plants  are  obtained, 
and  generally  give  larger  and  better  coloured 
flowers.  After  planting,  the  Pansies  should  be 
watered  through  a  fine  rose,  care  being  taken  not  to 
wash  the  soil  away  from  them.  Each  plant  should 
be  staked  and  tied  neatly,  as  they  are  liable  to  be 
broken  by  strong  winds  early  in  the  season. 

Slugs  and  snails  are  very  destructive  to  young 
plants,  and,  consequently,  a  sharp  look-out  should  be 
kept  to  catch  them.  A  sprinkling  of  soot  between 
the  plants  will  keep  them  in  check,  and  will  also 
impart  a  healthy  green  colour  to  the  foliage.  In  hot 
weather  a  top-dressing,  consisting  of  three  parts  of 
turfy  loam,  to  one  part  of  well-decomposed  cow 
manure,  between  the  plants,  is  very  beneficial.  To 
grow  exhibition  flowers,  the  plants  must  be  kept 
well  thinned,  never  allowed  more  than  three  stems  to 
each.  The  removal  of  the  side  shoots  strengthens 
the  main  growths,  and  larger  and  finer  flowers  are 
the  result.  During  the  summer,  green  fly  and  red 
spider  often  appear  on  the  plants.  A  solution  of 
oz.  of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  applied 
with  a  syringe,  will  keep  them  off  the  plants.  This 
should  never  be  applied  previous  to  an  exhibition, 
as  the  blooms  get  damaged  with  the  soap.  Watering 
must  be  attended  to  in  dry  weather,  and  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  weak  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  during  the 
season  will  greatly  benefit  the  plants.  If  intended 
for  competition  the  blooms  must  be  protected  from 
the  weather  by  placing  sashes  over  the  plants  ;  small 
square  boards,  or  pieces  of  tin  fastened  to  short 
stakes,  are  also  suitable. 

If  the  above  directions  are  carefully  followed  out 
by  the  grower,  good  flowers  for  competition  may 
reasonably  be  expected  ;  clean,  well-coloured  flowers 
of  good  size  should  be  selected.  When  staging 
Pansies,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  press  the 
blooms  flat  on  the  stand.  They  should  be  arranged 
lightly  so  as  to  show  the  depth  of  the  flower  ;  each 
petal  should  be  laid  out  smoothly,  the  side  petals 
meeting  well  in  the  centre.  Avoid  using  varieties  of 
similar  colours  as  much  as  possible,  care  being  taken 
to  harmonise  the  colours  for  effect.  Having  given 
lists  of  the  best  varieties  for  competition,  in  former 
issues  of  The  Gardening  World,  it  will  be  unneces¬ 


sary  for  me  to  again  touch  upon  them  here.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  impress  upon  the  inexperienced 
(for  whom  these  notes  are  specially  written)  to  give 
careful  attention  to  minor  details  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Pansy,  as  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that 
success  is  assured. — R.  L. 


STANSTEAD  PARK  NURSERY. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  a  great  variety  of  flowers 
may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill.  Later  on  most 
things  get  overpowered  by  the  Begonias,  at  least  in 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  not  engrossed  with  this 
gorgeous  summer-flowering  race.  The  Begonias  are 


on  the  way  again  in  full  force,  being  at  present  in 
the  initial  stages  of  growth.  At  present,  however, 
maqy  other  subjects  claim  our  attention. 

Orchids. 

No  trace  of  the  destructive  fire  that  occurred  some 
years  ago  amongst  this  class  of  plants  is  now  to  be 
seen.  On  the  contrary  we  have  never  seen  the 
Indian  house  filled  with  a  more  healthy  lot  of  plants, 
particularly  the  Cypripediums.  A  good  many  of  the 
latter  are  in  bloom,  but  the  rest  are  making  vigorous 
growth  and  must  continue  the  display  for  months  to 
come.  Amongst  those  in  flower  we  noted  C. 
chamberlainianum,  C.  villosum,  C.  Boxalli,  C. 
callosum,  and  others  in  variety.  The  flowers  of  the 
last-named  were  notable  for  their  great  size,  and  the 
foliage  for  its  variation.  The  beautifully-tessellated 


foliage  of  this  species  is  well  known,  but  some  plants 
here  show  it  very  faintly,  and  in  some  instances  the 
leaves  are  entirely  of  a  dark  green  and  leathery  in 
character.  The  foliage  in  nearly  every  case  is 
making  vigorous  growth.  Phalaenopses  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  healthy  specimens  of  P.  schilleriana,  P. 
amabilis  and  P.  stuartiana  all  in  bloom.  Cymbidium 
eburneum  always  makes  its  presence  felt  by  the 
grateful  odour  it  diffuses  through  the  house. 
Calanthe  Regnieri  continues  to  make  its  presence 
felt. 

The  spring-flowering  Cattleyas  are  in  evidence, 
including  the  ubiquitous  C.  Trianaei  and  C.  T. 
Schroderae  in  various  shades  of  colour.  A  variety 
of  the  former  is  notable  for  the  size  of  its  flowers  and 


its  rich  crimson-purple  lip.  C.  citrina,  suspended 
in  pans,  is  in  bud  and  seems  happy.  The  Dendro- 
biums  are  making  their  presence  felt  on  account 
of  the  brightness  and  liveliness  of  the  colours. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  D.  primulinum 
giganteum,  D.  nobile  in  great  variety,  a  pale  late- 
flowering  form  of  D.  aureum,  D.  crassinode,  with 
unusually  large  and  brightly-coloured  flowers,  and 
the  curious  D.  brymerianum  with  the  long  yellow 
whiskers.  Very  rare  and  interesting  is  the  miniature 
Oncidium  pumilum,  with  numerous  short  panicles  of 
bloom.  Sweetly  scented  is  Dendrochilum  gluma- 
ceum.  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oculatum  is 
heavily  laden  with  flower  buds,  and  will  be  showy 
presently,  as  will  Phaiusgrandifolius,  with  stems  4  ft. 
high,  The  beautiful  Coelogyne  cristata  alba  is  well 
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known,  as  is  Cymbidium  lowianum,  here  brightly 
coloured. 

The  cool  house  also  offers  its  quota  of  bloom. 
Various  varieties  and  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  are  plentiful.  O.  gloriosum  and  O. 
constrictum  sanderianum  are  deliciously-fragrant 
species.  O.  triumphans,  Masdevallia  Lindeni,  M. 
chimaera,  and  Ada  aurantiaca  are  present  in  good 
form,  as  are  Coelogyne  cristata  lemoniana  and  C.  c. 
major.  Sibthorpia  europaea  variegata,  though  not 
an  Orchid,  does  well  here,  but  the  golden-leaved 
S.  e.  aurea  is  more  difficult  to  grow  satisfactorily. 
Another  dwarf  gem  is  Nertera  depressa. 

Fine-Foliaged  Plants. 

The  useful  and  well-known  Ophiopogon  Jaburan 
variegatus  is  finest  when  making  its  young  leaves, 
which  have  broad  golden  margins.  Amongst  Palms 
there  are  some  beautiful  and  graceful  species, 
apparently  well  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Livistona  altissima  has  relatively  small  orbicular 
leaves,  with  radiating  fingers,  and  long,  spiny 
petioles.  L.  rotundifolia  seems  to  differ  chiefiy  in  its 
much  dwarfer  habit.  Beautiful  also  is  Geonoma 
imperialis  with  its  long,  slender  and  drooping 
pinnae.  Its  young  and  expanding  fronds  are  bronzy- 
red.  Better  known  is  G.  gracilis  with  its  dark  green 
foliage.  A  newish  species  is  Grevillea  Banksii  with 
much  broader  leaf  segments  than  the  universally 
cultivated  G.  robusta.  A  stock  of  a  very  beautiful 
Dracaena,  named  D.  lentiginosa,  is  being  got  up  ;  it 
belongs  to  the  same  type  as  D.  australis,  and  has 
long,  spreading,  graceful,  bronzy-red  leaves  with 
bright  red  midribs.  Different  plants  vary  to  some 
extent  in  character,  but  the  darkest  ones  are  really 
handsome.  Sooner  or  later  this  will  find  its  way 
into  many  conservatories.  The  shrubby  Casuarina 
ericoides  reminds  one  rather  forcibly  of  an  Equisetum 
or  Horsetail.  Amongst  Bromeliads,  Tillandsia 
Zahnii  is  notable  for  its  neat  habit  and  shining 
leaves  striped  with  deep  red.  A  bold  and  handsome 
plant  is  Cineraria  maritima  aurea  variegata,  having 
broad  and  irregular  golden  margins. 

The  Ferns  are  in  healthy  and  verdant  condition  at 
present,  including  several  new  forms.  The  pinnae 
of  Pteris  Wimsettii  are  often  irregularly  cut  a  second 
time,  and  very  prominently  serrate.  Their 
apices  are  tasselled,  and  altogether  it  is  a  pretty 
garden  form.  P.  regina  is  another  which  we  cannot 
overlook.  The  barren  fronds  are  wavy,  while  the 
fertile  ones  are  narrow,  and  all  are  lined  with  silvery- 
grey  along  the  centre.  The  better-known  P.  Mayi  is 
much  more  spreading  in  habit.  Adiantum  Collinsii 
is  a  new  garden  form  with  very  broad  fronds  and 
gracefully  disposed,  wedged-shaped  segments.  A 
graceful  and  spreading-habited  plant  is  Pteris 
tremula  elegans  with  the  apices  of  all  the  pinnae 
beautifully  tessellated.  Asplenium  laxum  pumilum 
has  dark  green  and  very  graceful,  arching  or 
spreading  fronds. 

The  Palm-like  Curculigo  recurvata  variegata  has 
broad  yellow  bands  ultimately  becoming  silvery.  The 
waved  and  twisted  golden  and  red  leaves  of  Croton 
Golden  Ring,  mark  it  out  as  a  beautiful  variety. 
Quite  distinct  are  C.  Burtoni,  having  bright  yellow 
leaves  marked  with  green  blotches,  and  C.  Reedii 
with  soft  red  leaves  and  green  blotches. 
Dieffenbachia  Jenmanni  is  one  of  the  more  recent 
introductions  and  has  leaves  striped  with  "ascending 
bands  of  silvery-white.  Ficus  Cannoni  resembles  a 
purple  Hazel  in  colour.  The  leaves  of  Pandanus 
caricossus  are  twice  as  broad  as  those  of  P. 
gramineus,  which  it  otherwise  resembles.  The  leaves 
of  Dichorisandra  musaica  are  lined  transversely  with 
pale  green. 

In  one  of  the  warm  houses  is  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  Bertolonias  and  Sonerillas,  which  are 
unique  in  their  way  as  far  as  fine  foliaged  plants  are 
concerned.  The  former  are  generally  the  most 
highly  valued,  and  of  the  two  genera,  perhaps,  the 
most  difficult  to  grow  satisfactorily.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  no  difficulties  which  cannot  be  overcome 
by  those  who  really  make  up  their  minds  to  succeed. 
Very  handsome  is  that  named  Souvenir  de  Gand, 
with  rich  and  beautiful  rose-purple  veins,  joined  by 
others  transversely  and  having  spots  of  the  same 
colour  between  the  veins.  Comte  de  Kerchove  is 
lined  and  spotted  with  rose,  and  is,  indeed,  a  very 
handsome  variety.  Madame  Van  Geert  is  lighter  in 
colour  than  the  last  named,  but  in  every  other  respect 
the  leaves  are  built  and  ornamented  upon  the  same 
plan.  The  silvery  gray  lines  and  spots  of  Argy- 
roneura  give  this  variety  a  totally  different  character 


which  is  best  shown  off  by  contrast  with  those 
marked  with  some  shade  of  rose.  That  named 
Punctatissima  has  pale  pink  spots  all  over  the  leaves, 
but  no  other  markings  whatever.  The  above  five 
constitute  a  very  representative  collection. 

The  starry  red  bracts  of  Pavonia  Wiotii  are  very 
conspicuous  in  another  part  of  the  same  house. 
Here  also  one  of  the  best  of  the  very  few  variegated 
Palms  existing  may  be  seen.  We  refer  to  Raphis 
fiabelliformis  variegata,  with  broad  bands  of  pale 
yellow,  ultimately  assuming  a  silvery  hue  with  age. 
Begonia  Rex  is  cultivated  here  in  all  the  leading  and 
most  beautiful  forms.  Early  in  the  season  as  it  is, 
two  species  of  Impatiens  are  already  in  bloom — 
namely,  I.  auricomis  with  golden,  and  I.  Hawkeri 
with  carmine,  flowers.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most 
handsome  and  valuable  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view.  The  variegated  form  of  the  night-scented 
Tobacco  is  showing  for  bloom.  The  variegation  is 
well  marked  at  all  stages  of  growth.  Pentas 
kermesina  is  a  flowering  plant  that  might  be  more 
often  grown  for  stove  decoration. 

One  of  the  cool  houses  is  still  very  gay,  though 
filled  with  plants  usually  reckoned  winter-floweriDg. 
Notable  amongst  them  is  a  large  flowered  strain  of 
Streptocarpus  named  S.  giganteus.  Beautiful  shades 
of  light  and  dark  blue  may  here  be  noted,  and  some 
choice  white  forms,  particularly  that  with  broad 
violet  bands  in  the  throat.  Cyclamens  add  their 
quota  to  the  general  effect.  The  Otaheite  Orange 
still  carries  its  small  deep  orange  fruits.  Tree 
Carnations  have  not  given  up  flowering.  Therese 
Franco  has  large  pink  and  fragrant  flowers ;  those 
of  Eyrie  are  scarlet.  The  blush-coloured  flowers  of 
Atilla  are  striped,  while  those  of  Delicate  are  white 
striped  with  rose.  A  noble  and  telling  variety  is 
that  named  Duke  of  Clarence  with  scarlet  flowers, 
some  individuals  of  which  lasted  in  perfect  condition 
during  the  mild  and  sunless  weather  of  the  two 
months  previous  to  our  visit. 

A  large  collection  of  species  and  hybrids  of  Begonias 
belonging  to  the  winter  flowering  section,  may  be 
considered  and  indeed  are  the  features  of  the  house; 
for  they  show  no  signs  of  going  out  of  bloom.  Some 
of  them  were  planted  out  of  doors  last  summer  and 
flowered  till  autumn,  when  they  were  lifted,  cutback, 
potted,  and  started  into  growth  again.  They  soon 
commenced  flowering  again,  and  have  continued  in 
that  condition  ever  since.  Prominent  amongst  these 
is  the  charming  and  floriferous  Begonia  Triomphe  de 
Nancy,  with  carmine  buds  opening  paler.  Hardly 
less  important  is  B.  rosea  floribunda,  with  its  pro¬ 
fusion  of  rosy  flowers  and  drcoping  branches.  B. 
nitida  bears  large  bunches  of  fragant  white  flowers. 
The  latter  in  all  these  cases  are  moderate  in  size  and 
graceful  in  their  associations.  The  bright  red  flowers 
and  fruits  of  B.  corallina  are  very  attractive  at  what¬ 
ever  season  they  appear. 

TO  THE  DAFFODIL. 

Springtide  hears  thy  lively  message, 

Flaunting,  fluttering  Daffodil ! 

Yet  thy  full-blown  trumpet’s  presage 
Wakes  no  echoes  soft  or  shrill. 

Gentlest  breezes  set  thee  dancing, 

'  Joyous,  playful  Daffodil — 

Like  a  thousand  horsemen  prancing 
Over  garden,  mead,  and  hill. 

Where  the  meadow  meets  the  river, 

Winding  brooklet,  fount  or  vill 

Thou  art  happy,  quaint,  and  quiver, 

Glorious,  golden  Daffodil 

Rustic  hinds  delay  their  rambles, 

Joyed  to  see  thy  ruffled  frill 

Linked  with  March  winds  in  their  gambols, 
Frisky,  sportive  Daffodil  1 

Dawn  admires  her  own  reflection 
In  the  dew  thy  leaves  distill ; 

Noonday  shows  thee  warm  affection — 
Love-provoking  Daffodil  1 

When  the  sun  in  crimson  setting 
Flashes  over  land  and  vill, 

Streamers  vie  with  thee  in  fretting 
Copse  and  lawn,  O  Daffodil  1 

Shadows  lengthen  into  gloaming — 

Mystic  gloaming,  calm  and  still ; 

Twice  ten  thousand  star-lights  roaming, 

Rise  and  ape  thee,  Daffodil. 

— Osmiu’da,  March  2nd,  1896. 


AMARYLLIS  AT  WESTON  BIRT. 

The  splendid  collection  of  Amaryllis  at  Weston  Birt 
is  now  in  bloom  and  forms  a  gorgeous  sight.  There 
are  1,000  blooms  expanded,  and  many  strong  spikes 
still  showing,  so  that  the  display  will  be  continued 
for  some  time.  The  plants  are  arranged  in  a 
splendid  showhouse  recently  erected  for  the  purpose  ; 
the  pots  are  all  plunged  in  decayed  leaves,  and  the 
plants  receive  every  attention.  The  plants  are  all 
raised  from  seed  and  consist  principally  of  self- 
coloured  varieties,  but  of  such  brilliant  colours  that 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  them.  There  are  a  few 
varieties  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet,  with  broad  white 
stripes ;  and  one  new  seedling  has  the  stripes 
extending  quite  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  bloom. 

I  may  say  that  to  produce  such  a  rich  collection 
of  choice  varieties  has  been  a  work  of  many  years. 
All  poor  varieties  have  been  discarded  and  only  the 
very  choicest  forms  used  for  hybridising,  and 
Captain  Holford  and  his  intelligent  gardener  are  busy 
making  some  splendid  crosses  this  season  and  are 
hoping  to  secure  even  a  higher  standard  of  perfection 
by  using  the  pollen  of  a  few  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
the  light  strain  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons.  I  have 
known  the  collection  for  many  years,  and  often  longed 
to  see  them  in  perfection  and  felt  well  repaid  for  my 
long  journey,  and  shall  never  forget  the  night  on 
entering  the  house. 

I  may  say  that  the  Amaryllis  are  only  one  of  the 
the  many  specialities  at  Weston  Birt ;  the  grounds 
alone  are  worth  a  long  journey  to  see,  and  a  walk 
round  with  the  present  owner  soon  tells  one  wbat  an 
enthusiastic  horticulturist  he  is,  and  that  the 
splendid  gardens  are  in  good  hands  and  will  continue 
to  rank  as  among  the  finest  establishments  in  the 
country.  They  are  a  credit  to  the  able  gardener,  Mr. 
Chapman,  and  provide  employment  for  upwards  of 
thirty  assistants  and  labourers. — J.C. 

- .$*- - 

HARDY  LILIUMS. 

The  Lilies  are  amongst  the  gayest  of  our  garden 
flowers,  their  richly-coloured  and  sweet-scented 
blooms  causing  them  to  be  so  much  admired.  They 
are  very  easy  to  manage.  The  majority  of  those 
mentioned  in  this  article  will  need  no  attention 
except  a  top-dressing  of  manure  and  sandy  loam  in 
autumn.  This  will  protect  the  bulbs  from  the  frost 
and  will  help  the  plants  to  produce  better  flowers 
the  following  summer. 

A  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  resting  on  a  gravel  sub¬ 
soil  seems  to  suit  Liliums  best,  but  any  well-drained 
soil,  although  heavy,  will  grow  many  species.  All 
transplanting  should  be  done  about  October  as  they 
do  not  like  being  disturbed  when  new  roots  are 
formed.  To  counteract  the  inclination  that  many 
sorts  have  of  growing  up  to  the  surface,  some 
growers  recommend  planting  the  bulbs  over  6  in. 
deep ;  but  I  prefer  to  plant  nearly  all  the  species 
about  3  in.  deep  and  add  about  2  in.  of  fresh  stuff  to 
the  surface  each  autumn. 

L.  auratum  (from  Japan)  has  justly  been  called 
the  “King  of  the  Lilies.”  Flowers,  white,  with 
gold  stripes  and  brown  spots,  borne  on  stems  from 
3  ft.  to  7  ft.  high. 

One  of  the  earliest  is  L.  bulbiferum  (Europe)  on 
stems  2  ft.  high ;  it  carries  pretty  orange-red  blooms 
in  May. 

The  old  white  L.  candidum  (South  Europe)  is 
well  known.  It  opens  its  pure  white,  fragrant 
blooms  early  in  June.  This  species  should  be 
planted  early,  or  potted  up  until  convenient  to 
plant. 

For  richness  of  colour  few  flowers  can  compare 
with  L.  chalcedonicum  from  Greece.  Early  in 
July  it  opens  its  coral-coloured  blooms  borne  on 
stems  2  ft.  high". 

The  Orange  Lily,  L.  croceum  (South  Europe)  is 
very  hardy.  On  3  ft.  stems  it  bears  large  yellow 
flowers  in  July. 

L.  testaceum  (garden  origin)  is  a  cross  between 
L.  candidum  and  L.  chalcedonicum.  It  opens  its 
pretty  nankin-coloured  flowers  in  June,  borne  on 
stems  5  ft.  high. 

L.  Humboldtii  (Californica)  is  a  very  graceful 
species.  Colour,  yellow,  spotted  crimson.  Grow  it 
in  sandy  peat. 

L.  longiflorum  comes  from  Japan.  In  June,  on 
stems  18  in.  high  it  bears  its  sweet-scented  trumpet 
flowers. 

One  of  the  hardiest  is  the  L.  Martagon.  Its  rosy •< 
violet  flowers  are  carried  on  stems  3  ft,  high,  and 
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in  clusters  of  four  to  twelve.  It  flowers  in  June. 
The  white  Martagon  is  very  fine. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  L.  speciosum  from 
Japan.  The  best  are  album,  2  ft. ;  roseum  and 
rubrum,  4  ft.  high. 

L.  tigrinum  (Japan)  is  the  most  common  garden 
species.  On  stems  2  ft.  high  it  carries  its  flowers 
of  a  beautiful  orange-scarlet,  heavily  spotted  with 
black. 

L.  umbellatum  (garden  origin)  is  an  early  species, 
flowering  in  June.  It  is  a  very  free  bloomer  and 
very  hardy.  Colour,  orange-red.  The  flowers  are, 
as  the  name  implies,  borne  in  umbels  of  three  to 
five  on  a  stem. — J.  J.,  B. 

- 

SOILS  FOR  POTATOS. 

"Oh  !  any  soil  is  good  enough  for  Potatos,"  is  an 
expression  that  most  of  us  have  heard  made  use  of 
at  some  time  or  other — with  what  truth,  only 
experience  can  decide.  It  is  very  true  that  Potatos 
of  a  certain  quality  can  be  obtained  from  almost  any 
kind  of  land  without  very  much  preparation,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  Potatos  and 
Potatos,  and  while  a  ready  market  can  usually  be 
obtained  for  good  material,  a  crop  of  inferior  quality 
is  scarcely  worth  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it. 

Potatos  may  be  grown  with  success  upon  so  many 
different  kinds  of  soils  that  at  first  sight  it  would 
really  appear  as  if  the  character  of  the  same,  either  as 
to  depth  or  texture,  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great 
moment.  Some  fine  crops  are  obtained  each  year 
from  thin  shallow  soils  overlaying  chalk  and  lime¬ 
stone.  Poor  sandy  soil,  newly-broken-up  bogs,  and 
even  clayey  soils  that  have  been  subjected  to  a  fair 
amount  of  tillage  may  also,  under^favourable  climatic 
conditions,  be  made  to  yield  excellent  results.  Still, 
the  ideal  soil  for  Potatos  is  undoubtedly  a  deep 
friable  mellow  loam,  containing  as  such  soils 
usually  do,  a  fair  quantity  of  sand  and  calcareous 
matter.  A  fertile  sandy  loam  is  also  a  first-class 
medium,  and  those  who  are  fortunate  in  possessing 
such,  may  expect  heavy  crops  of  sound  tubers. 
Most  soils  of  a  light  character  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  proportion  of  gravel,  will  produce 
tubers  of  excellent  quality.  The  crops,  however, 
are  heaviest  when  the  season  is  rather  a  damp  one  ; 
a  droughty  year  is  sure  to  cause  a  lessening  of  the 
weight  of  the  crop,  especially  where  the  admixture 
of  gravel  is  inclined  to  be  excessive.  The  peaty 
soils  found  in  the  Fen  country,  and  frequently 
spoken  of  as  "  Black  Land,”  will  usually  yield  heavy 
returns,  but,  if  the  season  is  other  than  a  hot  dry  one, 
the  quality  is  decidedly  inferior.  A  light,  but  deep 
soil  containing  a  proportion  of  lime  will  also  prove 
suitable  enough  in  anything  like  an  ordinary  year 
All  soils  of  a  very  heavy  or  retentive  character,  such 
as  the  clays,  are  unsuitable.  In  the  first  place  the 
season  is  well  on  before  planting  can  be  conducted, 
unless  the  spring  is  very  dry.  Subsequently  in  wet 
weather  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  the  crop  the 
requisite  attention  with  regard  to  cleaning,  etc.,  as  it 
becomes  so  pasty  if  trodden  upon  to  any  extent.  In 
the  autumn  the  digging  of  the  tubers  is  only  effected 
with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  added  to  which  they  are 
often  scarcely  worth  the  digging,  for  the  water-logged 
character  of  the  soil  is  especially  favourable  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  all-dreaded  disease. 

No  matter  what  the  kind  of  soil  is,  it  must  at 
least  possess  a  certain  degree  of  porosity,  for,  without 
this,”  a  full  measure  of  success  cannot  be  looked  for, 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  stagnant  water  in  the  soil  is  sure  to  cause 
it  to  be  infested  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
animal  life  that  are  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  crop, 
and  the  tubers  at  harvest-time  will  be  hollowed  out 
and  bored  through  in  all  directions  by  worms  and 
insect  pests  of  various  kinds.  Where  the  land  is 
inclined  too  much  to  the  wet  side  of  things,  it  should, 
therefore,  be  thoroughly  drained  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  The  improvement  of  the  crops,  both 
with  regard  to  weight  and  quality,  resulting  from  this 
very  necessary  attention  will  be  such  as  to  more  than 
repay  the  cultivator  for  any  little  extra  trouble  and 
expense  that  may  be  occasioned.  There  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of  land  throughout  the  country 
whose  yielding  powers  might  be  nearly  doubled 
simply  by  attention  to  the  question  of  adequate 
draining. 

Generally  speaking,  a  soil  of  a  comparatively  light 
texture  is  the  best  to  pin  one's  faith  to  ;  for  although 
during  a  dry  season  the  yield  may  be  rather  scanty, 
the  quality  is  good,  and  the  slightest  loss  is  more  than 


brought  back  in  a  wet  year,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
crop  being  heavy,  the  quality  is  still  good,  certainly 
much  better  than  that  obtained  from  heavy  soils 
during  a  similar  season.  For  early  work  a  light  soil 
is  far  and  away  the  best,  being  much  warmer  and 
more  kindly  than  a  heavy  one.  It  also  affords 
greater  facilities  for  working  upon  early  in  the  season 
when  the  sets  have  to  be  planted  in  order  that  the 
young  tubers  may  stand  a  chance  of  getting  into  the 
market  before  the  glut  commences. — G. 

- -f- - 

THE  ORCHID  AND  LILY  NURSERY. 

As  indicated  by  the  name,  the  two  leading  specialities 
of  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Orchid  and  Lily  Nursery, 
Amyand  Park  Road,  Twickenham,  are  Orchids  and 
Lilies.  The  former  are  grown  in  the  greater  quantity, 
but  owing  to  our  visit,  being  on  the  4th  inst.,  we  were 
a  day  or  two  late  to  see  the  best  display  of  bloom  ; 
for,  owing  to  the  lively  state  of  the  matrimonial 
market,  cut  flowers  were  in  great  request  and  had  to 
a  great  extent  been  cut.  Nevertheless,  the  knife  had 
spared  some  of  the  good  things. 

Amongst  Cattleyas  we  noted  C.  Trianaei,  a  late- 
flowering  piece  of  C.  percivaliana,  and  a  batch  of 
C.  labiata,  recently  imported,  but  still  persisting  in 
throwing  up  flower  spikes.  The  cinnabar  flowers  of 
Laelia  cinnabarina  are  beautiful  whenever  they 
appear.  The  allied  L.  flava  is  also  about  to  open 
its  flowers.  A  pretty  variety  of  Cymbidium  lowianum 
was  notable  for  its  yellow  sepals  and  petals.  The 
splendid  and  now  well-known  C.  tracyanum  first 
flowered  here.  Dendrobiums  were  represented 
by  D.  wardianum,  D.  lituifolium,  with  small,  white 
fragrant  flowers,  and  D.  nobile,  a  recent  importation 
of  which  is  now  commencing  to  flower.  Arpophyllum 
giganteum  carries  a  fine  spike  of  its  purple  flowers. 
The  large  leathery  leaves  of  Oncidium  carthaginense 
serve  the  purpose  of  pseudo-bulbs  which  are  here 
absent.  The  flowers  are  very  pretty,  having  reddish- 
brown  sepals  and  petals  marbled  and  edged  with 
white.  The  crest  of  the  lip  consists  of  several 
prominent  purple  knobs  adding  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  species.  Some  Erias  are  also  flowering  here. 
Though  not  an  Orchid,  Browallia  speciosa  major  is 
noticeable  here  on  account  of  its  large,  bright  blue 
flowers.  Cattleya  hardyana  and  C.  Mendelii  are  in 
sheath  and  will  soon  commence  to  open.  The  latter 
consist  of  established  pieces  that  have  flowered  and 
been  selected.  They  are  known,  therefore,  to 
consist  of  good  varieties,  and  have  been  marked 
according  to  their  merits.  About  a  hundred  spikes 
of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  are  now  pushing  for 
bloom  in  this  house,  and  will  make  a  fine  display 
presently. 

A  lean-to  house  is  occupied  with  Cypripediums, 
amongst  which  we  noted  a  fine  variety  of  C.  hir- 
sutissimum  with  a  flower  measuring  7  in.  across  the 
petals,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  of  a  rich  purple. 
The  beautiful  C.  barb  at  um  crossianum  is  notable 
for  the  dark  purple  ^.-shaped  band  on  the  upper 
sepal.  Here  also  are  C.  villosum,  C.  v.  aureum,  C. 
harrisianum,  C.  claptonense,  and  C.  bellatulum  ;  the 
latter,  grown  in  boxes,  is  making  very  fine  growth. 
There  ia  a  fine  importation  of  C.  insigne  montanum, 
numbering  some  500  plants,  some  of  which  are 
established  but  none  have  yet  flowered,  so  that  some¬ 
thing  good  may  be  expected,  judging  from  the 
results  of  previous  importations  from  the  same  source. 
The  well-known  C.  insigne  Sanderae,  C.  i.  Ernesti 
and  other  renowned  varieties  came  from  the  same 
district.  C.  apiculatum  is  a  hybrid  of  the  C. 
Dauthieri  type,  but  quite  distinct.  From  the  roof  of 
this  house  the  pretty  little  basket  Orchid,  Leptotes 
bicolor  is  suspended. 

Cool  Orchids  are  not  neglected,  and  amongst 
those  in  bloom  we  noted  a  very  choice  form  of  O. 
crispum  with  round  flowers  and  broad,  overlapping 
white  segments  slightly  tinted  with  rose  on  the  back. 
O.  nebulosum  album  is  pure  white,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  orange  spots  in  front  of  the  crest  of  the  lip. 
The  bright  reddish-purple  blotches  of  a  form  of  O. 
crispum  guttatum  are  very  attractive.  Very 
fragrant  is  O.  gloriosum  with  its  panicle  of  flowers. 
Oncidium  diademum  belongs  to  the  microcbilum 
section  and  has  chestnut-brown  flowers,  edged  yellow, 
and  beautifully  crisped.  Angraecum  sesquipedale 
in  another  compartment  is  still  flowering,  as  is 
Coelogyne  cristata  alba.  Very  choice  is  a  variety  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri  with  blush  sepals  and  petals,  and 
a  charming  lip  heavily  overlaid  with  carmine.  One 
pseudo-bulb  bore  five  flowers  of  large  size, 


Mr.  Tracy  has  two  nurseries,  but  we  visited  only 
the  one  in  the  Amyand  Park  Road,  and  consequently 
only  saw  a  portion  of  the  Liiits  being  grown.  Lilium 
Harrisi  is  the  most  forward,  and  some  batches  of 
strong  plants  stand  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  L.  speciosum 
in  various  forms,  L.  auratum,  L.  Henryi,  and  what 
is  being  grown  as  a  new  species,  are  in  various  stages 
of  advancement.  T  he  stems  and  young  leaves  are 
red  and  promise  to  be  something  distinct.  A  large 
bed  of  the  Spanish  Iris,  under  glass,  is  already 
showing  for  flower.  A  Pelargonium  of  the  decorative 
type,  having  been  allowed  to  ramble  at  freedom,  has 
developed  into  a  Targe  bush,  bearing  an  enormous 
quantity  of  flower  buds  now  expanding. 

Mr.  Tracy  also  imports  Azalea  indica  in  some 
quantity  from  the  Continent.  The  plants,  being  of 
small  and  useful  size,  find  many  admirers  for  indoor 
decoration  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  large-flowered 
semi-double  variety  named  Madame  Van  der 
Cruyssen,  has  rich  rose  and  very  attractive  blcoms. 
Those  of  Madame  Degreve  are  soft  pink,  with  a  large 
purple  blotch  on  the  upper  segment.  Madame  Cam. 
Van  Langenhove  has  semi-double  white  flowers.  All 
three  are  very  showy  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
bloom  they  produce. 

- - 

DELPHINIUMS. 

This  bold  and  attractive  class  of  plants  well  merits 
the  increasing  attention  it  is  now  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  cultivators  of  hardy  flowers,  no  collection 
of  which  can  be  considered  complete  without  a 
representative  collection  of  Delphiniums,  which  when 
grouped  together  or  intermixed  in  the  back  row  of 
the  herbaceous  borders,  are  objects  of  great  beauty 
throughout  the  summer  months.  By  cutting  the 
spike  out  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering  a  good 
autumn  display  will  be  had  from  the  second  growth, 
which  still  fuither  increases  their  reputation  as 
highly-valued  decorative  subjects.  They  can  also  be 
used  with  much  acceptance  for  house  decoration  ;  if 
gracefully  arranged  in  tall  glasses  with  their  own 
foliage  they  have  a  most  prepossessing  appearance. 

As  yet  blue  is  the  predominant  colour,  and  is 
represented  in  all  its  charming  shades,  from  the  palest 
to  the  very  brightest  and  deepest.  These  again 
are  shaded  and  suffused  bronze,  lavender,  pink, 
purple,  rose,  violet,  etc.,  the  colours  of  some  being  so 
blended  as  to  almost  baffle  description.  A  good 
white,  scarlet,  or  yellow,  would  indeed  be  a  pleasant 
break  from  the  preponderating  array  of  blues ;  these 
colours  in  the  course  of  time,  I  feel  sure,  will  be  forth¬ 
coming,  seeing  we  have  in  the  dwarf  section  a  good 
white  in  D.  grandiflorum  album,  a  scarlet  in  D. 
cardinalis,  an  orange-red  in  D.  nudicaule,  and  a  pale 
sulphur  yellow  in  D.  Zalil.  It  has  been  often  said 
that  we  never  can  have  a  red,  white,  and  blue  in  one 
family,  but  anyone  who  has  seen  the  above  growing 
side  by  side  must  admit  that  the  Delphinium  comes 
pretty  near  exploding  that  fallacy  ;  and  should  these 
colours  beintroducedinto  the  tall-growing  section,  the 
result  will  be  to  still  further  popularise  this  imposing 
race  of  hardy  flowers. 

The  Delphinium  will  thrive  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil,  but  prefers  a  rich  deep  one,  as  it  is  a 
gross  feeder  and  very  soon  exhausts  the  soil.  The 
crowns  should  be  replanted  on  fresh  ground  every 
three  years  or  so.  Mulching  with  dung  is  very 
beneficial,  but  it  is  an  objection  on  the  flower  border. 
I  prefer  renewing  my  stock  by  means  of  cuttings, 
rather  than  division  of  the  old  clumps.  The  latter  I 
root  out  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  established. 
Cuttings  of  good  sorts  only  may  be  put  in  now ; 
choose  short,  sound  shoots  with  a  heel  if  possible, 
and  keep  them  close  until  rooted  ig  a  frame  or  hand- 
light.  These,  if  planted  when  ready  to  handle,  will 
throw  some  very  fine  spikes  in  the  autumn. 

I  grow  a  great  many  varieties,  amongst  the  best  of 
which  are  the  following  single  and  double  varieties : — 
Bella  Donna,  sky  blue,  very  pretty  ;  Condorcet,  clear 
blue,  semi-double  flowers  of  enormous  size ;  Dr. 
BergmanD,  dark  blue,  with  reddish-violet  centre ; 
Eclaireur,  bluish-violet,  striped  rosy  white ;  Esclar- 
monde,  sky  blue,  with  white  spots,  semi-double ; 
Froufrou,  lovely  sky  blue,  ranunculus-formed  flowers, 
fully  double  and  very  dwarf.  Another  is  Jules 
Sandeau,  a  lovely  shade  of  blue,  and  double.  Le 
XIX.  Siecle,  blue  and  bronze,  double,  is  a  splendid 
variety.  Massenet,  sky  blue,  marbled  with  rose,  is 
fully  double.  M.  Porion  is  sky-blue,  with  ranunculus- 
formed  flowers  and  is  very  striking.  Madame  H. 
Jacotot,  light  azure-blue,  is  a  charming  varietyi 
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Provost  Hay  is  reddish-mauve,  fully  double,  andbears 
good  spikes.  Royal  Standard  is  bright  blue  with  a 
white  eye.  Rembrandt  is  dark  blue,  with  a 
white  eye.  Sylviane  is  greyish-lilac  with  white 
spots,  double,  and  very  fine.  Telegram,  is  violet 
tinged  with  bronze,  and  double.  Tour  Eiffel  is 
bright  blue  and  large,  with  fully  double  flowers. 
William  Mein  is  deep  blue,  tinged  with  rose,  large 
and  grand.  This  list  could  be  lengthened  but  not 
much  improved  ;  to  those  who  intend  adding  to,  or 
forming  a  collection,  the  above  can  be  relied  upon  as 
being  good. — Coila. 

- - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 


PRUNUS  MUME. 

The  same  botanical  confusion  exists  among  the 
species  of  Prunus  as  does  in  Pyrus  and  various 
other  genera.  In  the  case  of  Prunus  we  keep  up  the 
old  English  names,  such  as  Almond,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Plum,  and  Cherry,  but  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult 
to  say  to  which  group  certain  kinds  belong.  That 
under  notice  resembles  an  Almond  or  Peach  in  the 
colour  of  the  bark  of  the  young  wood,  in  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  habit  of  growth,  and  season  of 
flowering.  Professor  Sargent  says  that  it  is  really  an 
Apricot.  In  the  collection  of  Peaches  at  Kew,  there 
is  a  fine  bush  of  it  about  5  ft.  high  and  as  far  through. 
It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past,  and  gives 
great  promise  of  being  a  useful  subject  for  spring 
flowering  in  shrubberies  on  lawns  and  even  in 
gardens  where  space  is  restricted.  The  flowers  of  the 
Kew  specimen  are  pink  and  often  semi-double.  The 
tree  is  a  native  of  Corea,  but  has  been  cultivated  for 
a  great  length  of  time  in  Japan,  judging  from  the  fact 
that  numerous  forms  of  it  exist  in  Japanese  gardens, 
differing  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  the  number  of 
petals,  and  in  habit. 

APPLE  DUKE  OF  CORNWALL. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  an  Apple  grown  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Ogg,  in  the  gardens  at  Duffus  House,  Elgin- 
Its  peculiar  shape  recalls  Catshead  to  some  extent» 
but  it  seems  to  be  larger  and  more  decidedly  five¬ 
angled  with  large  knobs  round  the  eye.  For  its  size 
it  is  a  solid  and  very  heavy  Apple.  The  skin  is  light 
green,  ultimately  greenish-yellow  towards  the  end  of 
March.  The  flesh  is  dense  white,  faintly  tinted  with 
green  and  agreeably  acid.  The  variety  has,  there¬ 
fore,  every  evidence  of  being  an  excellent  cooking 
Apple,  and  also  valuable  for  its  late-keeping  qualities. 
Considering  the  northern  latitude  in  which  Duffus 
House  is  situated,  Apples  and  Pears  come  to  great 
perfection,  especially  upon  walls.  Mr.  Ogg  says  that 
the  variety  under  notice  is  the  heaviest  for  its  size  he 
knows,  and  that  it  keeps  good  till  May. 

DELPHINIUM  GRANDIFLORUM  BRECKII. 

A  bed  of  this  charming  dwarf  Delphinium  during 
July  and  August  is  an  object  of  great  admiration. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  intense  blue-coloured  flowers  to 
be  met  with,  and  when  seen  in  quantity  has  a 
dazzling  effect ;  it  is  about  2  ft.  in  height,  of  branch¬ 
ing  habit,  and  fairly  smothered  with  flowers.  It  is 
easily  grown,  and  can  be  increased  rapidly  by  means 
of  cuttings,  division,  or  seed.  D.  grandiflorum 
album  resembles  the  above  in  every  respect,  except 
colour,  which  is  pure^white,  and  on  that  account  all 
the  more  valuable,  as  a  white  Delphinium  is 
rather  a  rarity,  the  sight  of  which  commands 
attention  at  once,  especially  if  grown  in  close  com¬ 
panionship  to  the  above  ;  the  contrast'  is  most  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  still  more  so  if  D.  nudicaule,  the 
orange-red  variety,  is  in  close  proximity.  Beds  or 
groups  of  each  of  the  above  are  very  effective, 
forming  a  startling  trio  of  opposite  colours  not  often 
met  with  in  one  species  of  plants. — Coila. 

DRABA  CUSPIDATA. 

This  exceedingly  pretty  little  Alpine  is  now  an 
attractive  object  on  the  rockwork,  it  being  fairly 
smothered  with  its  clear  yellow  flowers.  It  is,  like 
everything  else,  much  earlier  with  us  than  usual, 
and  in  much  better  condition  than  I  have  seen  it  for 
some  time.  In  height  it  does  not  exceed  3  in.,  forming 
dense  tufts,  preferring  a  dry  position  on  the  rock- 
work,  and  also  doing  well  in  pots  if  treated  as  an 
Alpine. — Coila. 


SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  April  ■jth. — The  tables  were 
again  well  filled  on  Tuesday  last,  when  Orchids  were 
more  strongly  in  evidence  than  hitherto,  occupying, 
as  they  did,  a  table  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
Drill  Hall.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  forced 
Roses,  Daffodils  and  various  other  subjects  were 
plentiful. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  showy 
and  well-flowered  collection  of  Orchids.  Very  notice¬ 
able  was  a  grand  piece  of  Laeliocattleya  callis- 
toglossa,  having  a  huge,  rich  purple  lip.  Behind  it 
was  a  piece  of  Dendrobium  liceale  with  five  long 
graceful  racemes  of  flowers  on  one  stem.  They  also 
had  splendidly-flowered  pieces  of  Odontoglossum 
Hallii,  O.  triumphans,  O.  luteo-purpureum, 
Cymbidium  eburneo-lowianum,  Lycaste  cruenta 
rossiana,  Laeliocattleya  Pallas,  and  various  others. 
All  were  beautifully  set  up  with  Palms  and  Ferns 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  group  of  Orchids  was  also  set  up  by  Walter  C. 
Walker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Cragg),  Winch- 
more  Hill.  A  well-grown  and  well-flowered  piece  of 
Cyrtopodium  punctatum  was  very  conspicuous  in 
the  centre,  round  which  were  grouped  Cattleyas, 
Dendrobiums,  Phaius,  Cypripediums  and  others  in 
quantity  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Laelia  pur- 
purata,  Cymbidium  lowianum,  Oncidium  mar- 
shallianum  and  Cattleya  Trianaei  alba  Giilzow’s  var., 
were  conspicuous  in  the  group  set  up  by  Mr.  R. 
Giilzow,  The  Melbourne  Nurseries,  Bexley  Heath, 
Kent  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  magnificent  display  was  made  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  with  a  large  group  of 
Miltonia  Roezlii  and  M.  R.  alba,  amongst  which 
various  Odontoglossums  and  Dendrobiums  were 
distributed.  A  beautiful  form  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  guttatum,  with  a  rosy  groundwork,  was  con¬ 
spicuous  and  very  attractive.  The  Miltonias  were 
very  fragrant  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Davis),  Woodford,  for  a 
splendid  piece  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  bearing 
thirty-one  of  its  showy  spikes  of  bloom.  A  group  of 
Orchids  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans.  A  large  piece  of  Oncidium  varicosum 
was  one  mass  of  bloom.  Here,  also,  we  noted 
Maxillatia  sanderiana,  Epiphronitis  Veitchi,  Cattleya 
citrina,  Odontoglossom  elegantulum,  Angraecum 
sanderianum,  and  a  fine  piece  of  Cymbidium 
mandaianum  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

W.  Thompson,  Esq,  Walton  Grange,  Stone, 
Staffs.,  staged  a  group  of  Orchids,  including  some 
magnificent  spikes  of  Odontoglossom  triumphans 
O.  wilckeanum,  a  well-flowered  piece  of-  O.  Rossii 
majus  rubescens  and  others  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
He  received  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  Odonto¬ 
glossum  triumphans  Mrs.  Guest. 

Charles  Young,  Esq. (gardener, Mr.  S.  J.  Ryder), The 
Thorns,  Sevenoaks,  exhibited  a  fine  piece  of  Cattleya 
Schroderae  Young's  var.  Dendrobium  albo- 
sanguineum  and  the  hybrid  Cypripedium  Quies  were 
shown  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell.  R. 
Brooman  White,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Roberts), 
Arddarroch,  Scotland,  exhibited  the  hybrid  Cattleya 
Lawre-Mossiae.  A  cultural  commendation  was 
accorded  to  Major  Joicey  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Thorne),  Sunningdale,  Berks,  for  a  grand  piece  of 
Dendrobium  atroviolaceum  Major  Joicey’s  var. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.  P.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Burberry),  Highbury,  Birmingham,  exhibited  a 
charmingly  distinct  bigeneric  hybrid  named  Laelio¬ 
cattleya  highburyensis.  Charles  L.  Ingram,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  Elstead  House, 
Godaiming,  exhibited  Cattleya  Wm.  Murray  var., 
fulgens  and  some  others.  The  Hon  Walter  Rothschild 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  Tring  Park,  Tring,  showed  a 
five-flowered  spike  of  Stanhopea  wardiana,  and  a 
species  of  Eriopsis. 

Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The 
Dell,  Egham,  exhibited  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
cut  flowers  of  Orchids  including  Laeliocattleya 
vitellina,  Odontoglossum  fuscatum  album,  various 
other  Odontoglots,  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums  and 
others  representing  very  choice  forms  of  the 
respective  types  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  group  of  Orchids,  including  a  splendid  piece  of 
Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  carrying  about  300  spikes 
of  bloom,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  The 


London  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  who  was  accorded  a 
Cultural  Commendation  for  it.  He  also  had  a 
beautiful  form  of  Cattleya  intermedia,  together  with 
Aspasia,  Miltonia  cuneata,  Cattleya  Schroderae,  and 
many  others  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  accorded  to  Walter  Cobb,  Esq., 
Tunbridge  Wells,  for  a  fine  piece  of  Odontoglossum 
sceptfum  nigrum  Cobb’s  var.  Some  Dendrobiums 
were  shown  by  Fred  Hardy,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Stafford),  Tyntesfield,  Ashton-on- Mersey.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  variety  of  Cymbidium  lowianum,  bearing  two 
long  spikes  of  bloom,  wasstaged  by  Mr.  H.  A  Tracy, 
Amyand  Park  Road,  Twickenham. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Rhodon,  O.  ruckerianum 
multimaculatum,  O.  crispum  lilacinum  and  other 
fine  varieties  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden,  Parc 
Leopold,  Brussels.  There  were  fifteen  plants  and  all 
were  beautifully  distinct  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

An  attractive  group  of  Sutton's  Forcing  Stock, 
“  Purity  ”  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading.  The  plants  belong  to  the  smooth  orWall- 
flower-leaved  section ;  and  the  large  pure  white 
flowers  are  deliciously  scented,  reminding  one,  in 
fact,  of  the  Clove.  They  were  in  48-size  pots,  and 
had  been  grown  in  a  cold  frame. 

Arctotis  aureola  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  William 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  They  also  had  a  large 
and  informal  group  of  Palms,  Azaleas  of  the  Indian 
type,  Heaths,  Magnolias,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Acacias 
and  others,  which  were  tastefully  arranged,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  size  of  the  plants,  the  group  was 
very  effective  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
Norwood  Road,  set  up  a  strong  group  of  Clivias, 
Caladiums,  Lilac,  Hydrangea  Dr.  Hogg,  Odonto¬ 
glossums,  and  other  Orchids  mixed  with  Ferns 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  large  collection  of  Daffodils  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
including  groups  of  such  fine  types  as  Barrii 
conspicuus,  Emperor,  Empress,  Queen  of  SpaiD, 
Barii  Flora  Wilson,  B.  Maurice  Vilmorin,  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  Leedsii  Beatrice,  &c.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Three  boxes  of  cut  flowers  of  forced  Roses, 
including  Tea  and  hybrid  perpetual  varieties  in 
charming  condition,  were  exhibited  by  Frank  Cant, 
Braiswick,  Colchester  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Large  baskets  of  Rhododendron  racemosum, 
Polygala  Chamaebuxus  purpurea,  Sambucus 
racemosa  plumosa  foliis  aureis,  Daphne  Genkwa, 
and  a  Japanese  Cherry  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Four  boxes  of  Roses  were  staged  by  Mr.  George 
Mount,  Canterbury.  One  box  was  entirely  devoted 
to  Catherine  Mermet,  in  magnificent  condition,  and 
the  other  varieties  were  also  well  done  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

A  group  of  Roses  in  pots  and  including  both  tea 
and  hybrid  perpetual  varieties,  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt.  Some  of  the  plants 
were  of  large  size  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  large  group  of  pot  Roses  was  also  staged  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Rumsey,  Joynings  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross. 
Some  boxes  of  cut  flowers  of  Roses  in  front  of  the 
pots  were  very  attractive,  especially  Niphetos,  and 
Souvenir  d’Un  Ami  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee, 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  J.  C. 
Massey,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Day),  Garlies- 
town,  Scotland,  for  thirteen  dishes  of  Apples  in  good 
condition.  Mr.  Will  Taylor,  Osborn  Nursery, 
Hampton,  Middlesex,  was  accorded  a  Bronze  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal  for  some  Apples  in  splendid  condition. 
A  fasciated  Brussels  Sprout  was  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Cummins,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Carshalton. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Daffodil  Committee,  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  accorded  to  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Engleheart,  Appleshaw,  Andover,  for  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  hybrid  Narcissi.  White  Queen, 
Ellen  Willmott,  Golden  Bell,  Walter  Scott,  Dante, 
and  several  others  were  handsome  and  very  distinct 
forms. 

In  the  classes  for  competition  for  Daffodils,  the 
first  prize  for  twenty-four  varieties  was  awarded  to 
J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  Downes), 
Holmswood,  Cheshunt.  He  also  had  the  first  prize 
for  twelve  varieties.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  EDgleheart, 
was  first  for  twelve  varieties  of  white  Ajax  Daffodils. 
- - 

The  White  Poplar,  according  to  a  chemist  in 
Moscow,  acts  as  a  natural  lightning-rod. 
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EILiEV  DEAfiE, 

By  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths. 

( All  rights  reserved.) 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

At  Mary  Graham’s. — Eiley  returns  to  The 
Manor. 

A  month  passed  at  the  Hampstead  villa,  swiftly  and 
pleasantly.  Eiley  was  herself  again  ;  the  roses  had 
returned  to  her  cheeks,  and  the  dark  eyes  had  lost 
their  sad  expression. 

She  was  standing  one  morning  looking  out  of  the 
library  window ;  one  of  her  small  feet  tapped  the 
floor  impatiently,  and  her  fingers  were  nervously 
destroying  an  unfortunate  Chrysanthemum  which 
she  held.  A  merry  laugh  from  the  end  of  the  room 
caused  her  to  look  round . 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  ”  she  inquired. 

"  At  you,  dear  !  ”  replied  Mary,  as  she  rose  from  a 
writing  table,  where  she  had  been  busily  jotting 
down  a  long  list  of  groceries.  Going  up  to  her 
friend  she  put  her  arms  around  her,  kissed  her  soft 
cheek  and  said  playfully — 

"  Was  she  very  cross  then,  because  the  postman 
did  not  bring  her  a  letter  !  " 

“  I  think  it  is  very  unkind,”  cried  Eiley,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears.  “  He  promised  faithfully  that  I 
should  have  a  letter  by  the  first  post.” 

‘‘  Nonsense,  Eiley,  dear  !  First  of  all,  give  me 
that  poor  flower  which  you  are  torturing  so  cruelly  ; 
and  now  listen  to  reason.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Arthur  did  promise  you  a  letter  by  the  first  post, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  very  foolish  of  him, 
inasmuch  as  being  loath  to  leave  his  pretty  sweet¬ 
heart,  he  left  himself  but  short  time  in  which  to 
catch  his  train  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  dear  fellow  missed  it ;  the  consequence  of  which 
would  be,  that  he  would  arrive  at  Bewdley  after  the 
post  to  London  had  departed.  In  that  case  you 
could  not  receive  his  letter  until  the  second  post.” 

“  That  is  no  excuse,”  said  Eiley,  giving  a  pretty 
little  pout.  "  He  could  have  sent  me  a  telegram.” 

“  And  a  nice  estate  of  fright  it  would  have  thrown 
you  into  if  he  had  :  you  would  have  imagined  every 
possible  horroi  had  occurred  to  your  beloved  one 
ere  you  would  have  opened  his  telegram.  But  here 
comes  the  postman  to  put  an  end  to  all  your  doubts.” 

Eiley  herself  ran  to  meet  the  bearer  of  news  and 
returned  with  the  longed-for  letter  in  her  hand, 
her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
pleasure. 

Having  read  the  epistle  through,  she  glanced 
across  at  her  friend,  the  tears  once  again  gathering, 
and  this  time  overflowing. 

■'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  now  ?  ”  asked  Mary 
kindly.  “  Was  ever  maiden  so  hard  to  please  ! 
First  she  cries  because  her  lover  does  not  write ; 
then,  when  he  sends  her  a  letter  as  long  as  one  of 
Parson  Soothem’s  sermons,  even  that  does  not 
satisfy  her  !  What  has  he  been  saying,  dear  ?  Tell 
me  all  about  it.” 

”  Mary,  Arthur  says  he  cannot  return  to-morrow, 
as  he  promised  he  would,  nor  the  next  day  ;  perhaps 
not  for  a  whole  week  !  ” 

"Why  not?  ”  asked  Mary,  surprised. 

“  He  does  not  give  any  reason,”  Eiley  answered, 
shaking  her  head  sorrowfully.  "  He  says  he  is  very, 
very  sorry,  but  finds  it  quite  impossible  to  return  to 
town  as  soon  as  he  expected.  It  really  is  unkind  of 
him  ;  don’t  you  think  so,  Mary  ?  I  could  not  have 
gone  away  like  that,  for  a  whole  week.” 

“  Do  not  fret  about  it,  dear  ;  you  may  be  sure  that 
he  will  come  back  the  moment  he  is  free  to  do  so. 
Arthur  so  seldom  goes  down  to  the  Manor,  there  is 
certain  to  be  a  long  arrear  of  business  before  him  to 
attend  to.” 

Eiley  did  not  seem  half  convinced,  and  was  very 
quiet  and  altogether  out  of  spirits  all  the  remainder 
of  the  morning.  The  two  girls  were  sitting  at 
luncheon,  little  Mary  making  herself  very  unhappy  at 
Eiley’s  want  of  appetite,  when  they  heard  the  sound 
of  wheels  coming  up  the  carriage  drive. 

The  next  moment  a  servant  informed  them  that 
Lady  Bewdley  wished  to  see  Miss  Deane. 

Eiley  had  not  seen  Lady  Bewdley  since  her  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  Manor.  The  same  unaccountable 
feeling  of  repugnance  towards  her  which  she  had 
before  experienced,  came  over  her  when  the  servant 
announced  the  visitor. 

"  What  can  she  have  come  for,  Mary  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  possibly  say,  dear ;  go  into  the  drawing 
room  and  you  will  soon  ascertain.” 

"  I  cannot  bear  that  woman,”  Eiley  said,  shudder¬ 
ing. 

“  Why,  dear  ?  ” 

"  I  do  not  know,  Mary.  It  is  a  sort  of  unexplain¬ 
able  feeling  I  have  towards  her ;  half  dislike  and 
half  fear.  But  when  you  ask  me  why,  then  I  am 
puzzled  to  give  you  an  answer.  I  am  like  dear  old 
Carlo  ;  we  both  have  an  antipathy  to.  Lady  Bewdley 
without  any  reason  so  far  as  either  of  us  can  tell. 
I  think  it  must  be  her  eyes  ;  they  look  so  cruelly  cold 
always.” 

“  Now  this  is  quite  too  foolish  of  you,  friend 
Eiley  ;  and  utterly  unworthy  of  your  sensible  self. 
Go  into  your  visitor  at  once,  dear,  and  do  not  be  non¬ 
sensical.  Perhaps  she  brings  news  from  Arthur,” 


But  Eiley  would  not  go  unless  Mary  accompanied 
her  ;  so  the  two  girls  repaired  to  the  drawing  room 
together. 

My  dear  Miss  Deane,”  cried  Lady  Bewdley, 
rising  as  they  entered,  going  up  to  Eiley  and  kissing 
her  affectionately.  "How  do  you  do,  child? — but 
there,  I  need  not  ask  ;  how  well  you  are  looking  ! 
Naughty  girl  !  ”  she  went  on  playfully,  "  not  to  write 
and  tell  me  of  your  engagement  !  But  Arthur  has 
confessed,  and  I  really  must  congratulate  you  both, 
for  I  think  you  will  suit  each  other  admirably.” 

“You  are  very  kind,  Lady  Bewdley,”  said  Eiley. 
"Allow  me  to  introduce  my  friend,  Miss  Graham — 
Lady  Bewdley.” 

Lady  Bewdley  bowed  coldly,  and  favoured  little 
Mary  with  a  scrutinizing  glance  ;  then,  turning  again 
to  Eiley  she  said. 

"  I  have  brought  you  rather  bad  news  about 
Arthur.” 

"  About  Arthur  !  ”  exclaimed  Eiley,  turning  pale. 

"Yes,  but  do  not  alarm  yourself,  my  dear  ;  it  is 
nothing  very  serious.  Upon  arriving  at  Bewdley 
Station  last  evening  he  alighted  from  the  train 
whilst  it  was  still  in  motion  ;  consequently  sprained 
his  ankle.  The  carriage  was  at  the  station  awaiting 
his  arrival,  so  he  was  driven  home  at  once,  poor 
fellow,  and  I  sent  for  Dr.  Curum.  Now,  Arthur 
did  not  wish  you  to  know  anything  about  his  accident, 
Eiley  ;  but  I  thought  that,  as  he  is  likely  to  be  laid 
up  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  it  would  be  kindness  to 
come  and  tell  you  and  take  you  back  with  me  to  the 
Manor  ;  feeling  sure  you  would  like  to  come  and 
help  nurse  him. 

“Yes,  yes,”  cried  Eiley  eagerly.  “  Thank  you  so 
much,  Lady  Bewdley.  You  are  sure  Arthur  is  in  no 
danger  ?  ” 

"Quite  sure,”  said  Lady  Bewdley.  "I  would 
have  told  you  had  it  been  otherwise.  It  is  just  a 
sprain — a  bad  one  certainly,  and  exceedingly  pain¬ 
ful  ;  but  not  dangerous.  If  you  make  haste  we  may 
catch  the  three  o’clock  express.” 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Eiley  went  to  Bewdley 
Manor  a  second  time  to  nurse  an  invalid. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Lord  Bewdley  Sends  for  Dr.  Hardman. 
"You  are  looking  pale,  my  darling,”  said  Lord 
Bewdley  one  day  three  weeks  after  his  accident,  to 
Eiley  who  was  sitting  near  him  as  he  lay  upon  a 
couch  in  the  drawing-room  at  the  Manor. 

“  You  have  not  been  looking  well  for  the  last  week. 
You  sit  too  much  in  the  house  with  me,  and  the  want 
of  fresh  air  has  robbed  the  roses  from  my  little  girl’s 
cheeks  .It  is  a  beautiful  day  ;  go  out  now,  dear,  and 
take  a  walk  in  the  park,  it  will  do  you  good.  Carlo 
will  take  care  of  you.” 

“  I  would  rather  not  go  out,  Arthur.  I  like  sitting 
with  you;  and  I  feel  too  tired  for  walking.” 

Arthur  Bewdley  looked  at  her  with  an  anxious 
expression  in  his  face.  Taking  her  hand,  he  said. 

”  Eiley,  I  am  troubled  about  you.  What  is  it,  dear  ? 
Do  you  feel  ill  ?  ” 

Eiley  looked  at  him  with  a  bright  smile  and  played 
with  his  curly  locks  as  she  replied,  "  You  dear,  silly 
fellow  ;  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  I  am 
quite  well ;  it  is  only  your  fancy.” 

He  did  not  reply,  but  continued  gazing  at  the  face 
he  had  noticed  getting  pale  and  thin  again,  and  saw 
that  the  bright  smile  vanished  as  quickly  as  it  had 
appeared  ;  and  the  weary  look  returned. 

For  two  or  three  days  Eiley  went  for  a  walk  with 
Carlo  just  to  please  her  lover,  but  upon  each  occasion 
she  returned  so  faint  and  ill  that  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  getting  her  to  drive  out  with 
Lady  Bewdley,  until  he  was  able  to  walk  about  again, 
and  then  he  took  her  for  drives  himself. 

Eiley,  however,  becoming  gradually  worse,  Dr. 
Curum  was  sent  for.  The  little  man  was  not  very 
gracious  when  he  discovered  who  his  patient  was  ; 
but  upon  being  informed  by  Lord  Bewdley  that  she 
was  to  be  the  future  mistress  of  the  Manor,  he 
became  more  affable. 

At  Lord  Bewdley’s  request  he  called  every  day  to 
see  his  patient,  though  to  little  purpose,  for  she 
steadily  grew  weaker,  and  could  scarcely  rise  from 
the  couch  upon  which  she  now  lay  the  greater  part 
of  the  day. 

“  I  cannot  make  it  out,”  he  soliloquised  one 
morning  after  seeing  her.  "  Cannot  make  it  out  at 
all.  She  must  be  doing  it  on  purpose  to  annoy  me  ! 
I  always  said  she  was  obstinate  ;  anyone  else  would 
have  recovered  long  ago  under  my  treatment. 
Dear,  dear ;  it  is  very  provoking,  very.  Lord 
Bewdley  is  not  satisfied  with  me — I  know  he  is  not  ; 
I  can  read  it  in  his  face.  What  did  he  want  to  fall 
in  love  with  such  a  sickly,  anaemic  girl  for? — Oh, 
good  morning,  my  Lord.  I  was  waiting  to  speak  to 
you  about  Miss  Deane.  I  do  not  find  her  any  better 
to-day  ;  in  fact,  my,  lord,  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  is 
weaker,  decidedly  weaker,  and  I  tell  you  honestly, 
I  cannot  find  out  the  cause ;  so  perhaps  it  will  be 
advisable  to  call  in  another  doctor.  What  do  you 
say,  my  lord  ?” 

"  You  do  not  anticipate  any  danger,  doctor  ?” 

“  Well,  not  just  at  present,  my  lord,”  replied  the 
doctor,  cautiously.  "Not  just  at  present;  but  the 
young  lady  is  certainly  becoming  very  weak,  very  ; 
and  I  would  like  your  lordship  to  consult  another 
medical  man :  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.” 


“  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Doctor ;  in  fact  I  had 
intended  suggesting  sending  for  a  London  physician. 

I  will  at  once  telegraph  for  Dr.  Hardman.” 

Dr.  Hardman,  a  noted  London  physician,  arrived 
at  Bewdley  Manor  the  next  morning.  Having 
examir  2  dt he  patient  and  consulted  with  Dr.  Curum, 
he  sent  for  Lord  Bewdley. 

Dr.  Hardman  was  a  man  of  middle  age  and 
height ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  dark  grey  suit,  and  had 
scanty  hair  of  an  iron  grey  colour ;  whiskers  of  the 
same  hue  ;  small,  deep-set  piercing  grey  eyes,  and  a 
stern  unreadable  face. 

He  shot  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  Lord  Bewdley  as 
he  entered,  and  the  sharp  eyes  never  left  his  face 
during  their  interview. 

"What  is  your  verdict,  Dr.  Hardman?”  Lord 
Bewdley  asked,  anxiously. 

“  I  have  thoroughly  examined  the  young  lady,  my 
lord,”  the  physician  replied  in  a  dry  tone,  "  and  I 
find  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  her.  All  the 
organs  are  perfectly  healthy.” 

"Nothing  the  matter  with  her!”  cried  Lord 
Bewdley,  in  an  agony  of  despair.  "  Nothing 
the  matter  with  her,  did  you  say ! — when  I 
can  see  her  strength  ebbing  day  by  day ;  I  see  her 
dying  inch  by  inch,  and  yet  you  say  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  her  !  ” 

"  I  think  you  misunderstood  me,  my  lord.  I  meant 
to  say,  I  find  nothing  organic  the  matter  with  the 
patient.  There  is  prostration  ;  very  great  prostra¬ 
tion.” 

"  But  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  ” 

Dr.  Hardman  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
questioner  for  a  minute  or  two  without  replying  ; 
then  he  asked,  in  the  same  dry  voice,  "  Are  you  the 
owner  of  this  place  ?  ” 

"  Yes,”  replied  Lord  Bewdley,  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  apparent  irrelevancy  of  the  question. 

There  was  a  pause;  then  the  doctor  spoke 
again. 

"  What  relation  is  the  young  lady  to  you  ?  ” 

"My  affianced  wife.” 

Another  pause. 

"  Who  is  the  lady  I  saw  sitting  with  the  patient  ?  ” 
"  My  step-mother.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  case,  Doctor  ?  ” 

No  reply,  and  another  pause  longer  than  before. 
Then  the  physician  asked  in  his  indifferent  way  : 
"Who  would  come  into  this  property,  my  lord,  if 
you  should  happen  to  die  a  bachelor?  ” 

“  Really,  Dr.  Hardman  !  "  cried  Lord  Bewdley, 
angrily,  his  patience  giving  way,  "I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  you.  What  can  the  disposal  of  my  property 
possibly  have  to  do  with  Miss  Deane’s  health  ?  ” 

Dr.  Hardman  slowly  rose  from  his  seat  and  com¬ 
menced  leisurely  to  encase  his  slender  fingers  in  a 
pair  of  gray  kid  gloves. 

"  You  want  my  advice  :  you  shall  have  it,  my  lord. 
Miss  Deane  is  exceedingly  weak  and  is  likely  to 
become  worse.  I  can  only  see  one  way  of  curing 
her.  If  you  wish  her  to  live,  marry  her  and  remove 
her  from  Bewdley  Manor  at  once.  Take  her 
abroad.” 

"  But,  Doctor  !”  exclaimed  Lord  Bewdley  in  a 
tone  of  surprise.  “  Is  Miss  Deane  strong  enough  to 
travel  ?  ” 

"  I  have  given  you  my  advice,  my  lord,”  replied 
the  doctor,  dryly.  “  You  can  follow  it  or  not  as  you 
please.  You  had  better  decide  quickly  or  you  may 
be  too  late.” 

Later  in  the  day  Arthur  Bewdley  was  sitting  at 
the  side  of  Eiley’s  couch,  holding  the  sick  girl’s  hand 
between  his  two  as  if  by  that  warm  clasp  he  could 
keep  his  darling  from  slipping  away  from  him,  which 
he  felt  but  too  surely  she  was  doing. 

"Eiley,  darling,”  he  said,  softly;  "Dr.  Hardman 
thinks  it  would  do  you  good  to  go  abroad,  a  sea 
voyage  might  make  you  strong  again.  He  advises 
our  getting  married  and  going  as  soon  as  possible. 
What  do  you  say,  love  ?  " 

Eiley  gently  placed  her  arm  round  his  neck,  all  the 
love  of  her  young  heart  beaming  in  her  soft  eyes. 

"  It  is  too  late  now,  Arthur,”  she  said,  in  so  low  a 
voice  it  was  almost  a  whisper.  "  I  shall  never  leave 
the  Manor  until — until  I  am  carried  to  the  little 
churchyard.  Arthur,  have  me  put  near  to  my 
father  ;  I - ” 

"  Eiley,  Eiley,  do  not  talk  so— you  break  my  heart. 
I  will  take  you  to  the  sunny  south  and  you  will  get 
well  again  there.  I  want  the  right  to  nurse  you 
myself ;  do  not  refuse  me,  dearie.  The  wedding 
could  take  place  quietly  here  at  the  Manor,  so  as  not 
to  fatigue  you.” 

The  sick  girl’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  looked 
at  her  lover's  pleading  face. 

"  I  would  do  anything  to  please  you,  Arthur ;  only 
I  love  you  so  and  could  not  bear  to  feel  that  I  was  a 
burden  to  you,  as  a  sick  wife  would  surely  be.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is,  but  there  seems  to  be  some 
invisible  power  which  is  gradually  drawing  my  life 
away.  I  feel  so  tired  and  weary  that  if  it  was  not 
for  you,  dear  Arthur,  I  should  not  want  to  live.” 

“  It  is  because  you  are  so  weak,  love ;  that  feeling 
will  pass  when  you  get  stronger.  When  shall  it  be, 
Eiley?  The  doctor  said  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  you  went  abroad  at  once.  Will  you 
say  next  week,  dear  ?  ” 

The  faintest  tinge  of  pink  suffused  Eiley’s  pallid 
face  as  she  whispered,  ”  Yes,  if  you  really  wish  it, 
Arthur.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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QUe$CI0D$  ADD  AD$UJGK$* 

%*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Popular  names,  &c. — Rubens  :  We  are  afraid  the 
book  you  mention  is  too  old  to  be  reliable.  Herb 
Robert  is  applied  to  Geranium  robertianum  and  not 
to  any  Salvia,  unless  locally.  “  Like  a  Foxglove  or 
Gladiolus  ”  is  too  wide  a  comparison  to  be  of  any 
value  nowadays.  Gartner's  Epipbyllum  is  the  only 
name  we  have  heard  applied.  Weigela  rosea  is  more 
correctly  named  Diervilla  rosea.  Jasper  is  of 
various  colours,  and  one  would  require  a  jasper  for 
comparison.  Ruddle  is  rust-red  and  would  be 
difficult  to  match  amongst  flowers ;  Lathyrus  rotundi- 
folius  comes  near  it.  Hyacinth  colours  are  very 
numerous  and  Heliotrope  varies  from  dark  blue  to 
lilac  and  white.  We  do  not  believe  the  story  you 
mention  about  the  hedgehog  ;  we  deny  its  power  to 
prophesy.  The  second  e  in  Gesnera  is  long. 

Breakage  of  glass  — Omicron  :  The  cracking  and 
breaking  of  glass  is  due  to  the  contraction  and 
expansion— chiefly  the  latter — of  the  wood  or  iron¬ 
work  in  which  it  is  bedded  with  putty. 

Packing  cut  flowers. — Omicron  :  Get  a  close 
box,  the  more  nearly  air-tight  the  better;  line  the 
inside  of  it  with  brown  paper,  and  give  it  a  light 
sprinkling  with  water — not  so  much  as  will  ooze 
through  the  seams  of  the  box — by  means  of  a  rosed 
watering-pot.  Lay  the  flowers  in  a  layer  so  close  as 
to  prevent  their  shifting  about,  yet  not  so  firm  as  to 
crush  the  blooms.  The  stalks  may  overlap  one 
another,  but  the  flowers  as  little  as  possible.  When 
the  bottom  of  the  box  is  covered,  place  a  sheet  of 
tissue  paper  over  the  flowers,  and  then  another  layer 
of  flowers  above  this,  if  the  box  is  deep  enough.  It 
should  not  exceed  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  depth  (inside 
measurement)  for  the  shallower  the  better,  even  if 
it  will  only  take  a  single  layer  of  close  and  neatly 
arranged  flowers.  Sprinkle  the  flowers  to  keep  them 
fresh  ;  cover  with  tissue  and  then  with  brown  paper, 
and  nail  down  the  lid  of  the  box  so  that  there  may 
not  be  any  vacant  space. 

Names  of  plants. — R.  W. :  1,  Pteris  serrulata 
cristata  ;  2,  Adiantum  trapeziforme  ;  3,  AspleDium 
fontanum  ;  4,  Pteris  hastata — J.  R.:  1,  Corydalis 
solida ;  2,  Arabis  procurrens ;  3,  Lonicera  Caven- 
dishi ;  4,  Taxus  baccata  adpressa ;  5,  Saxifraga 
sancta. — Omicron  :  Narcissus  incomparabilis  Butter 
and  Eggs.— H.  J. :  Erica  carnea  ;  2,  Prunus  sinensis 
flore  pleno.  —  W.  H.  :  :,  Centradenia  grandifolia  ;  2, 
Centropogon  lucyanus  ;  3,  Strobilanthes  isophyllus; 
4,  Amomum  Cardamomum  apparently,  but  flowers 
should  be  sent ;  5,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata ; 

6,  Begonia  Rex,  garden  var. 

Mafechal  Niel  Rose  cankered.—  C.  :  The 
evidence  you  give  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Rose 
is  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  and  would  probably  fail 
altogether  next  year.  The  diseased  swelling  on  the 
stem  is  stopping  the  ascent  of  the  sap ;  hence  the 
scalding  and  withering  of  the  leaves  during  bright 
sunshine.  We  think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  lift 
and  throw  it  away,  seeing  that  you  have  such  a  good 
specimen  to  take  its  place.  Even  if  you  could  save 
the  life  of  the  old  one  for  a  few  years  longer  you 
could  not  restore  it  to  health  again.  Give  the  young 
one  some  good  mellow  loam,  as  fibrous  as  possible 
and  mix  it  with  sharp  sand  if  at  all  heavy.  You 
can  feed  it  with  liquid  manure  when  growing 
vigorously,  and  also  mulch  the  soil  above  the  roots 
with  well-decayed  farmyard  manure. 

Lifting  vine  roots. — C.  :  The  best  time  for  lift¬ 
ing  the  roots  in  an  outside  border  would  be  about 
the  end  of  September.  For  your  northern  district 
October  would  be  too  late.  In  fact  the  operation  is 
performed  in  the  South  of  England  during  Septem¬ 
ber  while  the  leaves  are  still  green  and  healthy. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  get  the  vines  established 
again  before  winter.  All  the  materials  are  got 
ready  to  hand,  then  the  old  soil  is  got  out  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  replaced  with  the  fresh  compost  at 
once,  in  orderly  and  proper  fashion.  If  the  soil  is 
in  any  way  dry,  give  it  a  good  watering  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  made  firm  about  the  roots.  Keep  the 
vinery  close  and  warm  for  a  week,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  thoroughly 
moist.  If  the  sun  is  in  any  way  powerful,  shade 
the  vinery  to  keep  the  leaves  fresh  and  prevent 
them  from  being  distressed  till  the  roots  have  taken 
fresh  hold  of  the  new  material. 

Communications  Received. — H.  C.  Zwart. — 
J.  G.  Pettinger.— A.  D.  Webster. — H.J.  Chapman. — 
Col  Halford  Thompson — J.  Gibson. — E.  Koffman. 
— J.  C.— A.  L.— T.  Reid.— C.  B.  G.— S.  A.  Sewell.— 
C.  H.— B.  R.— A.  West.— N.— M.  M. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. — 
Barr’s  Beautiful  Large-flowered  Gladioli. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
London,  N. — Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Petunias,  &c. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 
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Fruit, — Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


s.  d  1.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  20  36 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 

per  barrel  13  0  17  o 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs  30  0 


1,  d.  s.  d > 

Grapes,  per  lb . 10  20 

Pme-apples. 

—St.  Michael's  each  2  6 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  4  0 
Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 

Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

1.  d.  i.  d.  s.  dj 

3  0  Herbs  . per  bunch  020 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Seakale...per  basket  1  6 
Smallsaladlng, punnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  2  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6 

Turnips . per  bon.  3  0 


1,  d, 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  2  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  9 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve  2  6 
Cabbages  ...  per  aoz.  1  0 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2  0 

Celery . per  burdls  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  6  o  18  0 
Endive,  French,  djz,  1  6 


1  o 
3  0 


3  0 


8  0 
6  o 


4  ° 

I  6 

0  6 


2  9 


2  3 
0  9 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

j.  d.  s.  d  i.  d.  s.  d- 

0  9  Primula,  double,  doz. 

5  0  1  sprays  0  6 

3  0  Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2  0 


Azalea,  doz.  sprays  ...0  4 
Aram  Lilies,  12  blms.  3  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  0 
Bouvardlas,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations  doz.blms.  16  30 
Daffodils,  doz.  bobs...  16  60 
Euoharls  ...per  doz  30  40 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  26  40 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  40  60 
Hyacinth,  doz.  spikes  16  20 
Lllinm  longlflorum 

per  doz.  30  50 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  sprays  06  10 
Mr rguerltes,  12  bun.  16  30 

MaidenhalrFern,i2bs,4  060 
Mimosa  or  Acacia 

(French)  per  bcb.  10  20 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bob.  1640 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  60  90 
Parme  Violet  (French) 

per  bunch  30  40 


1  o 
4  0 

2  o 
2  6 
6  0 


Roses  (indoor),  doz.  1  0 
„  Tea, white,  doz.  1  6 

„  Niels  .  3  0 

,,  Safrano 
(English),  doz.  ...  2  0 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  3  0 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  3  6 
Stephanotis,  doz. 
sprays 

Tulips,  doz.  blooms 
Tuberoses,  doz. 
blooms  ... 

Violets,  doz.  bunches  1  6 
,,  Czar  (French) 

per  bch. ...  2  6 
„  Victoria  (Fnch) 

doz.  bch....  1  o 
White  Lilac  (French 

per  bunch  3050 


6  0 
..0  6 


o  9 


2  6 
9  ° 
6  0 


9  o 
1  o 

1  o 

2  6 

3  ° 
:  6 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 

d.  j.  d.  1.  d.  1.  d. 


1.  a.  s 

Aibor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  o 

„  specimen  30  50 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  9  o  12  0 
Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...9  o  15  o 
Cineraria,  per  doz....  60  90 
Diacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  o  30  o 
Dracaena  virldis.doz.  5  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz. 9  0  24  0 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  o  18  o 
EvBigreens, Invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  too  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  1050 


Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 
Genista,  per  doz.  ...  6  0  12  0 
Hyacinth,  doz.,  pots. ..6  090 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz. 12  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various  doz.  18  0  30  0 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  60 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Mignonette  .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  0  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0  63  o 

Rcses,  various .  9  o  18  0 

Solanum,  per  doz.  ...8  0  15  0 

Spiraea,  per  doz .  60  9  0 

Tulips,  doz.  pote . 6  0  8  0 
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A  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

25/-  BOOK  fox*  8/- 

NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 


Ogilvie’s  Encyclopaedia 


OF 


USEFUL 


INFORMATION 
and  WORLD’S  ATLAS. 

No  Single  Book  ever  before  contained  such  a  Wealth 
of  Knowledge. 

A  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 
IN  ITSELF. 

A  universal  assistant  and  treasure-house  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  the  house¬ 
hold  to  the  manufactory.  In  short,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  about  everything,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
t  veryone  in  all  walks  of  life  ;  the  contents  being  so 
se  arated,  indexed,  and  arranged  that  they  can  be 
turned  to  at  once.  It  is 

f  BOOK  OF  1  EVER 
itia.  ch-bi  |  INFORMATION  J  ISSUED. 

Size  of  Encyclopaedia  :  9  by  11J  inches.  656  Pages. 


The  articles  are  written  by  men  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  subjects  treated,  are  short  and 
concise,  but  contain  full  information  up  to  date.  It 
is  to  be  consulted  on  every  subject  that  arises  in 
everyday  life,  by  old  and  young  alike.  It  contains  a 
complete  Illustrated  Atlas  of  the  World. 

IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  COMPETITION 
it  is  imperative  that  a  Gardener  should  be  a  well- 
informed  individual.  Here  is  an  Encyclopaedia 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

do  you  wish  to  be  successful  ?  Then  remember  that 
to  possess  knowledge  is  the  surest  way  to  achieve 
success. 


It  is  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  Cloth,  with 
beautifully  designed  Gilt  Side-stamp  and  Red 
Edges,  making  at  once  the  most  handsome  and  dur¬ 
able  as  well  as  the  most  useful  book  ever  made 
or  sold  for  25s. 


By  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Publishers  of 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Useful  Information  and  Atlas 
of  the  World,"  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Public 
a  Magnificent  25s.  Volume  for  16  of  the  coupons, 
which  will  appear  weekly,  together  with  6d.  each, 
accepted  in  Weekly  Instalments,  or  the  Coupons 
may  be  held  until  the  whole  period  has  elapsed  and 
brought  or  sent  to  the  Office  with  8s.,  and  6d.  towards 
carriage. 


11496. 


COUPON 


OGILVIE’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD’S  ATLAS, 

Price  25s. 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 


Name- 


Address _ 


Postal  Orders  or  £d.  stamps  may  be  sent. 

A  SPECIMEN  COPY 

can  be  seen,  and  COUPONS  AND  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  MAY  BE  LEFT  at  the  Office  for 

THE  PUBLISHER  OF 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

COPIES  OF  THIS  BOOK  CANNOT  BE 
BOUGHT.  They  can  be  obtained  only  by  using 
these  Coupons. 


April  18,  1896. 
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Large  Decorative  Palms. 

LATANIA  BORBONICA 

In  12J  in.  Pots. 

8  to  4  ft.  high,  and  S  to  6  ft.  across. 

KENTIA  FOSTERIANA 

In  7  and  8  in.  Pots  3  to  4  ft.  high. 

Heights  above  Pots,  not  including  Pot. 
Fine,  symmetrical,  well-balanced  Plants,  well 
grown,  and  in  vigorous  health. 

Prices  on  Application. 

niPVQHMQ  Nurseries’ 

UlUIVOUItuj  Chester. 


TO  GRAPE  GROWERS. 


We  can  supply  fine,  well-ripened,  short-jointed 
Canes  of 

Black  Hamburg 
Alicante. 

Gros  Colmar, 

Muscats. 

Buckland’s  Sweetwater. 

And  Other  Varieties. 

Prices  and  Particulars  on  Application. 

QflftSQ  Nurseries, 

UluHdUllO'C  HESTER. 


i  LINCOLN  SEEDS. 

<  ► 

<  Grown  in  the  driest  climate  in  England.  * 

<  > 

;  EXTRA  PEAS  SELECTED.  \ 

i  Perfect  Gemination.  Catalogue  Free.  ► 

|  PENNELL  &  SONS,  ^  LINCOLN  ; 


BEES!  BEES!!  BEES!!! 

And  Bee-keeping  Appliances  of  every  description. 

Large  stock  on  hand  for  delivery  at  a  minute’s  notice. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  160  Illustrations,  8o  pages  ;  also  my  new 
Horticultural  and  Poultry  Catalogue,  post  free. 

T.  B.  BLOW,  Welwyn,  HERTS. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 

With  large,  round  Flowers,  stiff  erect  habit ; 
brilliant  colours,  best  that  money  can  buy. 

SINGLES,  for  pot  culture  and  exhibition,  in  12  distinct 
colours. 

12  very  good,  4s. ;  24  for  7s.  I  12  extra  fine,  12s. ;  24  for  20s. 

12  very  fine,  8s. ;  24  for  14s.  |  12  very  finest,  18s. ;  24  for  30s. 

SINGLES,  for  bedding,  specially  selected.  All  colours 
mixed,  3s.  per  doa.  ;  20s.  per  100.  In  12  separate  colours, 
3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  25s.  per  100.  Extra  fine,  in  12  separate  colours, 
5s.  per  doz.  35s.  per  100. 

DOUBLES,  good  selected,  is.  each  :  8s.  per  doz.  Fine 
selected,  is.  6d.  each  ;  12s.  per  doz.  Very  fine  selected,  2S.  6d. 
each  ;  6  for  13s.  ;  12  for  24s.  Seed,  is.,  is.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  per 
packet.  Quality  of  above  guaranteed  satisfactory,  or  cash 
returned.  All  free  for  cash  with  orders. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


Town  Close  Nurseries,  NORWICH, 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

Hardy  border  &  herbaceous 

PLANTS,  &c.— FORBES’ NEW  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896,  146  pages,  gives  all 
particulars,  including  COLOUR,  HEIGHT,  SEASON  of 
FLOWERING,  &c.,  &c.,  of  thousands  of  these  marvellously 
varied  and  highly-popular  flowers,  free  on  application.— JOHN 
FORBES,  Hawick,  Scotland. 

CUTHBERTSON’S  NEW  VIOLAS 

FOR  1896. 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  William  Haig,  and  Sweetness,  are 
the  Sensation  of  the  Season- 
They  mark  the  greatest  advance  made  in  Violas  in  recent 
years.  W.  HAIG  is  judged  the  BEST  BLUE  ever  raised, 
either  for  competition  or  bedding.  Every  gardener  and 
amateur  must  have  them.  They  were  collectively  awarded— 
THIRTY-ONE  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES 
last  season  at  leading  shows  in  Scotland  and  England.  Each, 
is.  3d.;  1  of  each,  3s.;  10s.  per  dozen  ;  50  for  35s.;  100  for  60s. 
Post  or  carriage  free.  Catalogue,  with  full  particulars,  free. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

MICHAEL  CUTHBERTSON, 

PRIZE  SEED  GROWER  AND  FLORIST,  ROTHESAY. 


CARNATIONS.  — Winter  or  Perpetual  Blooming. 
Splendid  collection.  Sole  European  control  of  several 
American  Novelties. 

CANNAS  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all. 

PELARGONIUMS,  ZONAL  and  DECORATIYE. 

The  most  select  collection  in  the  Trade. 

SEE  CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE. 

W.  J.  GODFREY,  F.R.H.S.,  EXMOUTH,  DEYON. 


GRAPE  VINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines  suitable 
for  fruiting  in  pots  and  planting  vineries.  • 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 


BEG  to  offer  the  following  in  well-rooted 

healthy  stuS,  true  to  name,  and  carriage  free  at  prices 
quoted.  Per  doz. 


Chrysanthemums,  Japanese  and  incurved,  choice 
sorts  from  our  splendid  collection,  per  100, 

2is„  six  for  2s .  3  6 

„  Six  grand  new  exhibition  varieties,  3s.  6d. 

Dahlias,  Show,  Fancy,  and  Cactus  flowered  from  our 

superb  collection,  six  for  2s.  6d .  4  6 

„  Select  Exhibition  varieties,  six  for  3s.  6d.  6  0 

Salisbury  white,  the  charming  new  pure 
white  Cactus,  splendid  for  cutting,  each  is., 
three  for  2s.  6d. 

„  Six  grand  new  Cactus  varieties  of  1895. 

A  splendid  set  10s. 

„  Three  superb  decorative  varieties,  including 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  2s.  6d.; 

„  Pompone,  new  and  select  varieties,  six  for 

3s.  6d .  6  0 

Fuchsias,  single  and  double-flowered,  including  all 

the  finest  sorts,  six  for  2s.  6d.  .  4  6 

Six  grand  new  and  select  varieties,  including 
Princess  May,  3s.  6d. 

Pelargoniums,  single-flowered.  Zonal.  A  very  fine 

collection,  all  Autumn  struck,  six  for  3s.  6d.  6  0 

,,  Six  grand  new  varieties,  Pearson's,  7s.  6d. 

,,  Double-flowered,  Zonal,  very  choice  sorts, 

six  for  3s.  6d .  ...  6  0 

„  Ivy-leaved  double,  charming  varieties  for 

pots,  hanging  baskets,  &c.,  six  for  3s.  6d.  6  0 

„  „  „  Queen  of  Roses.  The  magnifi¬ 

cent  new  magenta-crimson,  each  is.  6d., 
three  for  4s. 

Carnations,  Hon.  J.  Lowther,  grand  scarlet,  selt, 
each  is.  6d.,  three  tor  4s. 

„  Mrs.  Thornhill,  beautiful  salmon-pink,  is., 
three  for  2s.  6d. 

,,  Choice  named  sorts,  six  or  3s.  6d.  . .  6  0 

Oxlip,  Prince  of  Orange,  immense  heads  of  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  a  gem,  each  gd.,  three  for  2s. 


DANIELS  BROS., 

Town  Close  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


THE  VINEYARD  &  NURSERIES, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


NICOTINE  SOAP. 

Insecticide  for  washing,  dipping,  or 
syringing  plants. 

(Introduced  1870.) 

Manufactured  in  Bond,  free  of  duty. 

Greatly  improved  in  make  and  strength. 

Prices  Largely  Reduced. 

Nothing  can  equal  it  for  the  eradication  of  all  insect  pests  that 
affect  plants,  and  it  is  a  boon  to  fruit  growers.  It  thoroughly 
cleanses  without  the  slightest  injury  to  foliage  or  young  fruit. 
In  stone  bottles,  the  original  size,  is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s. 

In  drums,  12  lbs.,  13s.  6d. ;  28  lbs.,  25s,;  56  lbs,  50s. 

To  be  had  of  the  Seed  &  Nursery  Trade  generally. 

Manufacturers— 

CORRY  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 


Vi£H\MMMDE  PxFJ?GWif  STAKING  flOVELTIES 
CATALOGUE  POST  FREE3£? 

I  Ck/ai,  ft 
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For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  535. 


"  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 
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NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 


Tuesday,  April  21st. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  o’clock  ;  special  Auricula  and  Primula 
Show. 

Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  April  22nd.— Chesterfield  and  District  Spring 
Show. 

Sales  of  florists’  flowers,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  April  24th. — Sale  of  imported  and  established 
Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Saturday,  April  25th. — National  Auricula  Society’s  Show 
(Northern  section)  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Man¬ 
chester. 


fcrpHE  EFFECTS  OF  LATE  SPRING  FROSTS. — 

W  Though  the  winter,  which  has  just 
passed,  was  of  a  remarkably  mild  charac¬ 
ter,  it  affords  little  satisfaction  to  the 
general  cultivator  to  be  reminded  that  more 
damage  may  be  done  by  late  spring  frosts 
during  the  present  and  next  month  than 
during  a  relatively  severe  winter.  Vegeta¬ 
tion  of  a  relatively  hardy  character  suffers 
less  in  winter  than  after  growth  has  actively 
commenced  in  spring,  or  while  yet  tender 
during  the  first  half  of  summer. 

Dr.  Somerville,  Professor  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  Durham  College  of  Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has  summarised  the 
information  collected  relating  to  the  frosts 
in  May,  1894,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1895, 
and  his  report  is  published  in  the  Tran¬ 
sactions  of  the  English  Arboricultural 
Society,  Vol.  III.,  Part  I.  He  classifies 
frosts  in  three  groups,  namely,  autumn 
frost,  winter  frost,  and  late  frost,  the  latter 
of  which  occurs  in  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  most  to  be  dreaded  by 
foresters.  Curiously  enough,  the  greatest 
injury  occurred  to  Beech,  Oak,  Larch,  and 
Spruce  ;  in  the  case  of  th£  Beech  more 
especially  we  can  fully  confirm  this  opinion. 
Dr.  Somerville  says  that  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  plant  in  leaf  falls  below  320 
Fahr.,  the  cells  of  the  leaves  are  induced  to 
part  with  some  of  the  water  they  contain, 
and  this  passing  into  the  intercellular 
spaces  is  there  converted  into  ice.  The 
more  solid  contents  of  the  cells,  being  a 
solution  of  various  sugars,  salts,  &c.,  do 
not  freeze  until  the  temperature  falls  some¬ 
what  lower  than  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
As  the  temperature  keeps  falling  more 
water  is  abstracted  and  frozen,  but  the 
more  water  abstracted  the  stronger  does  the 
solution  become,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
greater  its  density,  so  that  its  freezing  point 
falls  in  proportion.  The  loss  of  water  from 
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the  interior  of  the  leaf  cells  causes  the 
whole  organ  to  lose  its  turgidity,  and  to 
become  flabby.  The  cells  are  then  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  plasmolysis. 

Whether  permanent  injury  has  been  done 
can  only  be  seen  after  the  frost  has  gone, 
and  the  leaves  have  become  thawed.  The 
extent  of  damage,  if  any,  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  whether  the  thaw  has 
been  slow  or  rapid.  When  the  ice  in  the 
intercellular  spaces  gradually  thaws  the 
water  is  re-absorbed  by  the  cells,  so  that 
no  appreciable  damage  may  have  been 
done.  On  the  contrary,  should  the  thawing 
be  rapid,  the  cells  cannot  absorb  the  water 
with  equal  rapidity,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  moisture  escapes  through  the  stomata 
of  the  leaves,  where  it  is  quickly  carried  off 
by  the  wind  or  evaporated  by  the  sun,  and 
thus  lost.  Should  this  happen,  the  leaves 
shrivel  and  die,  so  that  permanent  injury  is 
done  as  far  as  the  foliage  affected  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Late  frosts  in  such  cases  act  upon 
the  plants  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  severe 
drought. 

How  to  prevent  damage  from  late  frosts 
is  of  as  vital  importance  to  gardeners  as  it 
can  be  to  foresters.  The  former  run  the 
risk  of  losing  fruit  crops  of  several  kinds,  as 
well  as  the  earlier  crops  of  the  more  tender 
vegetables  and  bedding  plants  that  may 
have  been  exposed  before  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over.  Dr.  Somerville’s  summary 
of  evidence  on  situation  goes  to  show  what 
we  have  on  previous  occasions  pointed  out — 
namely,  that  trees  in  hollows  and  low, 
moist  valleys  are  more  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frost  thaD  those  situated  on  level  or 
higher  ground  and  more  exposed,  even  on 
the  sides  and  tops  of  hills.  The  inference 
is  that  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  in  low- 
lying  and  moist  situations  should  always  be 
avoided  where  possible.  Exposure,  in  many 
cases,  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  that  trees  on  sloping 
ground  facing  the  south  or  south-east  are 
more  liable  to  have  their  blossom  destroyed 
when  frost  occurs  than  trees  'facing  other 
aspects.  The  same  applies  to  trees  upon 
walls,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  are  the 
same  in  both  instances.  Trees  in  such 
aspects  have  their  blossom  exposed  to  the 
morning  sunshine,  which  causes  a  too- 
rapid  thawing  of  the  flowers,  the  tender 
portions  of  which  often  suffer  irreparable 
damage,  and  the  crop  is  ruined  for  another 
twelve  months  at  least.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
the  earliest  varieties  suffering  most  and 
oftenest,  but  the  occurrence  of  frost  at  the 
particular  period  when  they  are  most  tender 
and  susceptible  to  injury. 

The  more  tender  kinds  might  be  planted 
on  level  ground,  or  on  ground  facing  the 
west.  In  the  case  of  wall  trees  a  west 
aspect  should  be  preferred  to  one  facing  the 
east.  The  value  of  a  south  aspect  wall 
lies  in  the  accumulation  of  sunheat  during 
the  day,  and  the  effect  of  the  same  in 
ripening  valuable  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  more 
southern  portions  of  the  kingdom,  while 
towards  the  north,  Plums,  Pears,  and  some¬ 
times  early  Cherries,  are  ripened  on  a  south 
aspect  wall.  The  gardener  is  thus  thrown 
back  upon  his  resources  to  find  some  other 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  Most  trees,  as  a 
rule,  are  allowed  to  take  their  chance,  but 
attempts  are  made  to  more  or  less  effectu¬ 
ally  protect  Peaches.  Tiffany  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  or  a  double  layer  of  herring 
netting.  In  many  instances  various  ever¬ 
green  branches  are  used  to  good  purpose. 
The  first-named  kind  is  put  on  at  night 
and  taken  off  in  the  morning,  while  the  net¬ 
ting  and  the  evergreen  branches  may 
remain  till  all  danger  is  past. 

In  some  cases  we  are  aware  that  such 
protection  has  been  hurriedly  effected  late 
at  night  on  the  unexpected  and  sudden 


appearance  of  frost.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  case  may  not  be  past  remedy,  even 
when  frost  has  overtaken  a  gardener  un¬ 
awares,  provided  he  puts  protection  over 
his  trees  in  the  morning  before  the  sun 
shines  upon  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
too  rapid  thawing  of  the  blossom.  Frost, 
after  rain,  is  much  tobedreaded,  and  in  such 
cases  protection  should  be  given  even  when 
frost  may  not  be  considered  imminent.  The 
severe  frost  in  May,  1894,  showed  what 
injury  Strawberries  may  suffer  by  a  low 
temperature  in  a  single  night.  Those  who 
were  provident  enough  to  throw  loose  dry 
straw  over  their  crop  or  a  portion  of  it,  dis¬ 
covered  the  advantage  of  so  doing.  Gar¬ 
deners  should  make  similar  preparations 
for  saving  their  crops  in  good  time  by  hav¬ 
ing  dry  straw  distributed  along  the  lines 
when  the  plants  commence  to  flower.  On 
the  appearance  of  frost  a  few  men  with 
forks  could  soon  render  a  large  plantation 
of  Strawberries  quite  safe,  if  called  upon  to 
do  so  during  the  evening.  Scarlet  Runners  . 
and  Dwarf  Beans  through  the  ground 
could  be  rendered  secure  by  evergreen 
branches  stuck  in  the  ground. 

Lilac  may  be  forced  into  flower  in  a  period  of  three 
weeks  with  a  temperature  of  6o°  as  a  minimum  at 
night. 

Mr  Charles  Screaton  has  now  taken  charge  of 
Captain  O’Neal  s  gardens  at  Ratcliff  Hall,  Leicester, 
after  five  years’  well-known  service  at  the  Clifton 
Rectory,  Nottingham 

Annual  show  at  Bishopsteignton. — This  will  take 
place  on  the  30th  July  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Keittos,  by  permission  of  the  president,  M.  L.  Brown, 
Esq.,  J.P. 

Honour  for  the  Craft. — On  Tuesday  last  the 
University  of  Glasgow  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  honoris  causd  tantum  upon  Mr. 
William  Turner  Thisselton  Dyer,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
F.R.S  ,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Kew. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — The  Himalayan  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  the  Azaleas  in  the  conservatories  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent’s  Park,  have 
been  masses  of  bloom  for  some  time  past.  The 
Camellias  are  also  better  than  they  have  been  for 
some  years  past. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— The 
Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  give  a  donation 
of  /,25  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  institution,  of  which 
Her  Majesty  is  the  patroness,  and  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  (Earl  of  Lathom)  will  preside  at  the  fifty- 
seventh  anniversary  festival  of  the  charity  at  the 
Hotel  Metropole  on  May  30th. 

Waterford  Horticultural  Society,  Ireland.— The 
summer  show  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  the  22nd 
of  July.  Prizes  are  offered  for  competition  by 
nurserymen,  gardeners,  amateurs,  and  others  in 
separate  divisions.  The  Chrysanthemum  show  will 
take  place  on  November  6th.  The  society  regrets 
the  loss  of  its  patron,  the  Marquis  of  Waterford. 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.— At  the 
floral  committee  meeting  of  March  14th,  1896,  at 
Amsterdam,  the  committee  awarded  First-class 
Certificates  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  of 
Haarlem,  for  Galanthus  robustus  and  Tulipa 
violacea,  as  new  plants  ;  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen, 
Junr.,  of  Haarlem,  for  Galanthus  robustus,  IrisBorn- 
mulleri,  Lachenalia  hyb.  Cawston  Gem,  and  Tulipa 
violacea,  as  new  plants  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Peter  Van 
Velzen  &  Son,  of  Overveen,  for  Iris  reticulata  Juno, 
I.  r.  Mars,  and  I.  r.  Stella,  as  new  plants.  At  the 
same  meeting  Certificates  of  Merit  were  accorded  to 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  of  Haarlem,  for 
Galanthus  Elwesi  Aidin  and  G.  Ikariae,  which  are 
new  ;  and  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  Junr  ,  of  Haar¬ 
lem,  for  Galanthus  Ikariae  and  Lachenalia  pendula 
gigantea,  also  new  plants.  A  Botanical  Certificate 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  Junr.,  of 
Haarlem,  for  Sternbergia  fischeriana,  a  new  species. 


The  American  Mistleto,  according  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  a  correspondent  in  American  Gardening,  grows 
abundantly  in  the  United  States,  south  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  always  on  the  Oak. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The  annual 
outing  of  this  society  will  take  place  on  July  20th, 
when  the  members  and  their  friends  will,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Lord  Aldenham,  visit  the  garden  and 
grounds  of  Aldenham  House,  Elstree. 

Chrysanthemums  do  well,  up  to  the  time  the  buds 
are  formed,  with  chemical  manure  consisting  of  ten 
percent  nitrogen,  seventeen  per  cent  potash,  and  the 
same  amount  of  phosphoric  acid.  After  that  time 
the  percentage  of  potash  may  be  reduced  in  favour 
of  the  other  two. 

Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major. — Considering  that 
this  magnificent  Day  Lily  was  only  certificated  last 
season  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  there 
must  have  been  a  good  stock  of  it  before  it  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  judging  by  the 
quantity  of  it  which  has  come  under  the  hammer  in 
the  London  sale  rooms  during  the  .last  month. 
Lovers  of  hardy  plants  should  not  fail  to  secure  it. 

Prize  essays  on  hardy  fruit  growing. — These  essays 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  some  time  ago  are  now  printed  and 
published  in  separate  form  at  the  moderate  sum  of 
eighteenpence  post  free,  so  that  gardeners  who  care 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  same  can  easily  do  so.  Besides  the  essays  by 
Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  and  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Castle,  the 
report  of  the  1895  exhibition  and  the  conference  on 
fruit  held  by  the  society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  are 
included  in  the  pamphlet,  which  consists  of  the  same 
size  of  paper  as  the  Journal,  and  runs  to  107  pages. 
The  essays  read  at  the  conference  are  included,  and 
contain  some  interesting  and  useful  information  for 
fruit  growers  generally 

Spring  Show  in  North  Tipperary. — The  fifth  annual 
spring  show  of  the  North  Tipperary  Floral  and 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Nenagh  on  the 
30th  ult.,  and  provedhighly  successful.  The  exhibits 
consisted  of  Cinerarias,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi, 
Anemones,  Auriculas,  Primulas,  Polyanthus,  green¬ 
house  subjects,  and  other  spring  flowers.  They  were 
of  a  high  order  of  merit  and  brought  out  a  large 
attendance  of  visitors.  Lady  Dunally,  Miss  Carroll, 
and  Miss  Smithwick  identified  themselves  very 
largely  with  the  show,  and  together  with  Dr.  Merton, 
the  hon.  secretary,  made  it  a  success.  The  above- 
mentioned  ladies  were  also  exhibitors  and  took 
several  first  prizes.  Mrs.  Robert  J  Waller,  Summer 
Hill,  Nenagh  ;  Mrs.  Bell,  Kingsley  ;  and  Major  Holt 
Waring,  R.M.,  Ballinaclough,  were  also  leading  prize¬ 
winners. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — A  meet 
ing  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  Lichfield,  on  the  31st  ult.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Wolverhampton  and  Staffordshire  Auxiliary 
of  this  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  its 
advantages  to  gardeners,  market  gardeners,  seeds¬ 
man,  and  others.  There  was  a  large  and  influential 
meeting  under  the  presidency  of  The  Mayor 
(Councillor  Ashmall),  who  opened  the  proceedings, 
and  said  that  they  had  met  with  the  intention  of 
endeavouring  to  form  some  branch  or  committee  at 
Litchfield  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  It  was  certainly  time 
they  had  such  a  committee  in  Lichfield,  and  he 
hoped  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  would  be  the 
the  formation  of  a  branch  which  would  materially 
strengthen  the  Wolverhampton  and  Staffordshire 
Auxiliary.  The  chairman  of  the  latter  explained 
the  objects  of  the  institution.  Pie  urged  upon  all 
concerned  to  become  members  long  before  they  were 
fifty,  though  they  were  entitled  to  help  without 
election  at  sixty-five  if  they  had  commenced  sub¬ 
scribing  at  fifty.  Mr.  Ambrose,  Somerford  Hall, 
said  that,  during  the  fifty-eight  years  of  its  existence, 
the  institution  had  given  £55,000  for  the  relief  of 
aged  and  infirm  gardeners  and  their  widows.  Mr. 
Bishop  suggested  that  five  or  six  stewards  Should  be 
appointed  for  the  Lichfield  district.  He  afterwards 
proposed  Mr.  Walmesley  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Parker  to 
act  in  this  respect,  and  both  propositions  were 
seconded  and  carried.  Some  other  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  same  object  in  view,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 
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Remedy  for  nettle-rash,  insect  bites,  and  stings. 
Dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  menthol  in  alcohol,  and 
apply  to  the  spots  as  a  lotion. — Family  Doctor. 

Birmingham  and  District  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association. — On  the  2nd  inst.  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert, 
Sparkhill,  read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  "  Ferns  : 
their  Propagation  and  Culture.”  He  said  that  Ferns 
were  rightly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  flowerless 
plants,  for  they  were  very  varied  and  extremely 
beautiful  Their  culture  and  requisite  treatment  in 
greenhouses,  in  the  open  air,  and  in  rooms,  were 
amply  dealt  with.  The  reader  was  warmly  thanked 
for  his  paper.  Mr.  W.  A.  Sarsons  was  accorded  a 
special  certificate  for  the  best  exhibit  at  the  meeting. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  Fruit  and 
Floral  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  21st,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  1  to 
5  p.m.  A  paper  on  “  Pine  Apples  ”  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Ward  will  be  read  at  3  o'clock.  A  point  of  special 
interest  at  this  meeting  will  be  an  exhibit  of  several 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  preserved  in  Messrs. 
DeLuca  Hill  &  Co's  patent  self-closing  bottles, 
which  recently  received  an  award  of  a  Banksian 
Medal  from  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
The  fruits,  &c.  to  be  exhibited,  will  have  been 
bottled  last  summer,  and  will  be  found  in  perfect 
condition,  and  the  system  is  so  easy,  simple,  and 
economical  as  to  commend  itself  to  all  housekeepers 
and  fruit  growers,  who  wish  to  preserve  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  winter  use. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The  annual 
report  and  financial  statement  for  1895  of  this  society 
has  now  been  published.  The  particulars  of  the 
case  have  already  appeared  in  our  pages.  The 
schedule  of  prizes  for  1896  forms  the  more  important 
part  of  the  publication,  and  the  details  of  the  grand 
jubilee  celebration  of  the  society  in  November  will 
no  doubt  interest  a  large  section  of  our  readers.  It 
will,  for  all  practical  purposes,  consist  of  two  shows, 
each  of  two  days’  duration.  The  first  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  3rd  and 
qtb,  when  gold  jubilee  medals,  silver  gilt  jubilee 
medals,  and  others,  as  well  as  money  prizes,  will  be 
offered  in  forty-five  special  jubilee  classes  for  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  Prizes  are  also  offered  by 
the  society  in  nine  classes  The  second  half  of  this 
jubilee  celebration  will  take  place  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  November  5th  and  6th.  when  prizes  will  be 
offered  in  thirty-four  classes  for  various  exhibits, 
including  the  competitions  for  the  Holmes’  Memorial 
Challenge  Cups.  The  celebration  will  thus  last  for 
four  consecutive  days. 

Hereford  and  West  of  England  Rose  Society. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
1st  inst.,  at  Messrs.  Jakeman  and  Carver's,  High 
Town,  Hereford,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Sugden.  The  annual  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  were  presented  by  the  hon.  secretary,  Preb. 
Ashley,  and  the  report  reads  as  follows: — "The 
committee  beg  to  present  to  the  subscribers  and 
friends  the  report  for  1895.  They  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  the  very  serious  deficiency,  which 
amounted  before  the  show  of  1895  to  something  over 
£60,  has  been  reduced  to  ^24  cs.  nd.,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  supported 
by  the  county  and  city  of  Hereford,  they  will  be  able 
to  clear  off  the  rest  of  the  debt  after  the  show  of 
1896.  The  show  at  Malvern  was  a  good  one,  but  did 
not  turn  out  financially  so  successful  as  the  committee 
expected.  The  committee  record  with  gratitude 
their  acknowledgement  of  the  kind  services  and  help 
rendered  to  the  society  by  Colonel  Heywood  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  show  at  Malvern  ;  and  also  to  Lady 
Howard  de  Walden  for  her  munificent  gift  to  the 
society.  The  committee  trust  that  the  old  supporters 
of  this  society  will  do  their  utmost  to  keep  up  the 
Herefordshire  Rose  Society  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past ,  and  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that,  by  care¬ 
ful  management,  the  society  will  soon  be  free  from 
debt,  and  able  to  pay  its  way,  provided  their  friends 
•will  help  them  by  subscriptions  and  by  their  presence 
at  the  shows. — G.  E.  Ashley,  hon.  sec. ;  T.  Carver, 
assistant  hon.  sec.”  The  report  was  adopted,  after 
which  the  officers  and  committee  were  re-elected. 
Mr.  T,  G.  Chance  was  added  to  the  committee. 
The  date  of  the  annual  show  was  fixed  for  June  25th 
and  will  be  held  at  Hereford. 


Potatos  are  cultivated  in  Ireland  to  the  extent  of 
about  117,000  acres. 

Asparagus  was  grown  by  Cato  the  Elder  2,100 
years  ago,  and  apparently  of  larger  size  than  modern 
cultivators  can  boast  of.  Pliny  said  that  three  heads 
of  Asparagus  grown  near  Ravenna  in  his  time  would 
weigh  a  pound. 

West  Ham  Hospital. — The  fruit  and  vegetable 
salesmen  of  Stratford  Market,  being  aware  of  the 
continually-increasing  expenses  necessitated  in  the 
working  of  this  hospital,  are  patriotically  pro¬ 
moting  a  flower,  fruit  and  vegetable  show  to  aid  the 
funds.  They  have  decided  to  hold  it  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  July  22nd  and  23rd,  and  to  give  over 
£100  in  prizes.  We  heartily  commend  our  friends 
for  this  effort,  and  the  royal  and  civic  patronage 
bestowed  should  ensure  a  most  successful  show,  and 
the  addition  of  a  good  donation  to  the  institution 
named. 

Extraordinary  Brussels  Sprout  — Nature  plays  some 
curious  pranks  at  times,  but  seldom  do  we  meet  with 
such  curiosities  as  that  shown  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The 
Grange,  Carshalton,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  object  in  question  was  a 
fasciated  plant  of  Brussels  Sprout,  which  developed 
its  sprouts  in  the  usual  way  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem,  while  the  top  of  the  stem  was  flattened,  dilated, 
and  divided  at  the  apex  into  two  curled  or  twisted 
points.  On  this  flattened  portion  what  should  have 
been  leaves  were  reduced  to  small  bract-like  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  numerous  organs.  Needless  to  say,  the 
sprouts  on  this  portion  were  very  small  and  valueless 
for  kitchen  use.  The  specimen  occurred  in  a  field 
of  Brussels  Sprouts  in  a  market  garden. 

Cultivating  the  Vine  in  Jadoo  Fibre. — Extensive 
experiments  have  been  carried  on  at  Bordeaux, 
France,  both  in  the  rooting  of  vine  cuttings  and  in 
planting  out  the  rooted  vines  in  Jadoo  Fibre.  Only 
a  small  quantity  of  the  fibre  has  been  used  in  the 
latter  case  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  young  vines 
a  good  start.  Col.  Holford  Thompson,  of  Eastcliff, 
Teignmouth,  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  in  France.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
Jadoo  for  this  purpose,  says  the  author,  is  that  it 
will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  planting  the 
cuttings  in  a  pepiniere  or  nursery,  as  the  certainty  of 
the  root  action  caused  by  the  Jadoo  will  enable  this 
process  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  cuttings  push 
roots  vigorously  into  the  surrounding  medium  in 
their  permanent  positions.  The  increased  vigour 
thus  stimulated  will  enable  the  plants  more  effectively 
to  resist  insect  attacks  than  if  they  were  rooted  in 
earth.  Hops  are  likewise  benefited  in  the  same 
way.  For  vineyard  culture  in  France  it  is  reckoned 
that  there  will  be  a  saving  of  half  the  quantity  and 
the  cost  for  manure,  during  the  first  four  years,  by  the 
use  of  Jadoo  Fibre  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  liquid 
of  Jadoo  afterwards.  The  latter  effects  the  chief 
saving.  With  ordinary  manure  250  cubic  metres 
are  required  per  hectare  (about  2J  acres)  at  planting 
time  ;  after  two  years  another  100  metres  are  required 
and,  after  another  period  of  the  same  duration,  250 
cubic  metres  are  required,  making  a  total  of  600  cubic 
metres  in  four  years,  and  costing  7,200  francs,  while 
Jadoo,  solid  and  liquid,  during  the  same  time,  only 
costs  3,600  francs.  About  35,000  vines  are  planted 
on  a  hectare  of  ground.  The  flavour  of  forced 
Strawberries  is  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  Jadoo 
in  the  pots. 

- - =«* - 

DESTRUCTION  TO  OUR  ENEMIES. 

The  above  are  ever  in  our  midst  in  many  forms, 
such  as  green  fly,  black  fly,  thrips,  scale,  bug,  red 
spider,  &c.,  be  the  place  ever  so  well  kept  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  There  is  a  great  tendency  of  these 
pests  to  be  on  the  increase.  How  many  of  my 
fellow  readers  have  experienced  the  pleasure  of 
using  Richards'  XL  All  Nicotine  Vaporiser — not 
fumigator  -a  veritable  gardener's  friend.  It  can 
almost  be  put  in  one’s  pocket,  consisting,  as  it  does, 
of  a  small  oval  lamp  the  size  of  an  ink  bottle,  burn¬ 
ing  methylated  spirits ;  and  a  conical-shaped 
galvanised  guard  or  cover  for  the  lamp  with  a  small 
hole  in  the  side  to  feed  the  flames,  A  5-in.  flower 
pot  is  the  exact  example  of  it  with  the  exception 
that  both  ends  are  open.  The  broad  end  is  placed 
over  the  lamp,  the  other  end  supports  a  small 


copper  basin  in  which  the  nicotine  is  placed. 
Vaporising  commences  directly  the  lamp  is  lit ;  and 
there  is  no  smoke  or  smell  of  any  moment. 

My  first  experience  was  with  thrips,  an  enemy  not 
to  be  despised.  The  result  was  everything  one  could 
wish.  Mealy  bug  I  had  to  find  to  experiment  on  at 
this  trial,  and  put  in  the  house  a  few  Cucumber 
plants  to  find  its  action  on  the  foliage.  However, 
no  harm  came  therefrom  ;  the  bug  also  entirely 
succumbed.  Again,  a  batch  of  flowering  Deutzia 
crenata  flore  pleno,  badly  infested  with  green  fly,  was 
placed  in  a  Rose  house — to  kill  one,  and  prevent  its 
appearance  in  the  other.  The  verdict  was  still  the 
same  ;  also  note  that  it  will  not  hurt  any  foliage  of  any 
kind,  excepting  two  kinds  of  Grapes,  of  which  full 
particulars,  and  instructions  are  given  with  the 
vaporiser.  I  had  also  five  or  six  hundred  Marguerites 
in  a  frame,  a  subject  rather  inclined  to  filth.  I  just 
took  five  plants  out  of  the  centre  of  the  frame,  put 
the  XL  All  in,  and  covered  the  tops  of  frames  up 
with  mats  and  left  it.  This  will  show  the  handiness 
of  it. 

Let  one  think  what  syringing,  &c.,  this  will 
dispense  with.  A  house  full  of  Palms,  infested  with 
thrips,  may  be  cleaned  at  one  attempt.  In  a  few 
words  it  is  like  a  thing  dropped  from  heaven — a 
lucky  speculation  no  doubt  for  the  inventor.  I  was 
conversing  with  a  friend  not  long  ago  about  these 
chances,  and  asked  him  what  else  we  wanted  that 
would  prove  a  gold  mine  His  answer  was  ”  some¬ 
thing  to  prevent  them  coming  at  all.”  That,  I  think, 
is  above  any  one’s  brain-work.  The  Vaporiser  can 
be  procured  in  one,  two,  three,  and  four  sizes  from 
Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  Commercial  Road,  Lambeth, 
London. — J.  G.  Pettiuger,  Strawberry  Dale  Nursery, 
Harrogate. 

- - 

CYPRIPEDIUM  FAIRIEANUM. 

This,  one  of  the  choicest  of  Cypripediums,  so  well 
illustrated  on  p.  513,  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  now- 
a-days,  but  it  occurs  in  a  "  Catalogue  of  Beautiful 
and  Rare  Plants  for  the  Spring  of  1858  ”  issued  by  the 
once  important  firm  of  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting. 
It  is  therein  described  as  "Cypripedium  fairieanum. 
A  pretty  Assam  species  which  produces  its  blossoms 
in  the  most  abundant  manner  ;  superior  sepal  white, 
beautifully  veined  with  dark  purple,  and  partially 
streaked  with  green ;  inferior  sepals  of  similar 
colours ;  lip  light  brown  with  purple  reticulations 
63s.  and  105s.  each.” 

A  good  illustration  of  the  changes  that  occur  in  the 
prices  of  plants  is  shown  in  the  above  catalogue,  for 
while  C.  farieanum  is  quoted  as  above,  and  to-day 
is  worth  a  good  deal  more,  Begonia  Rex,  now  to 
be  bought  for  a  few  pence,  is  priced  at  two  guineas  a 
plant,  and  Rhododendron  Princess  Royal  at  the 
same  amount. —  IV.  T. 

- •*. - — 

HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  LONG  DITTON. 

At  no  period  of  the  year  do  the  herbaceous  and 
Alpine  plants  come  into  more  prominence  than  in 
spring  when  the  early  species  burst  into  bloom, 
while  everything  around  is  comparatively  bare.  For 
some  years  past,  two  rockeries,  a  large  and  a  small 
one,  have  been  in  the  course  of  formation  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  at  Long  Ditton. 
Their  completion  is  a  question  of  time  as  far  as  the 
plants  are  concerned ;  for  not  only  has  a  large 
collection  to  be  got  together,  but  they  require  time 
to  get  established  and  fill  their  allotted  space.  The 
planting  of  the  right  kinds  in  the  most  suitable 
positions  has  also  to  be  studied.  * 

A  stream  runs  through  the  larger  rockery,  and  the 
planting  of  Iris  Kaempferi  along  its  course  seems  to 
have  been  a  good  idea,  for  the  plants*hre  giving  great 
satisfaction  even  where  occasionally  submerged 
when  the  stream  is  in  flood.  On  the  higher  and 
drier  ground  large  masses  of  Megaseas  are  flowering 
beautifully.  A  clump  of  three  large  plants  of 
Eremurus  robustus  is  already  showing  for  bloom  and 
must  be  grand  presently.  The  double  Celandine  is 
a  neat  and  rather  pretty  subject.  The  sweet  Flag 
(Acorus  Calamus  variegatus)  is  revelling  in  the  mud 
and  on  the  wet  banks  of  the  stream,  and  must  be 
beautiful  presently,  for  it  keeps  its  variegation  well 
Primula  japonica  is  doing  well  in  the  mud.  Some 
dwarf  Willows  and  other  ornamental  trees  will  give 
partial  shade  and  variety  when  they  have  been  well 
established. 

The  smaller  rockery  gives  a  footing  and  shelter  to 
another  class  of  plants,  including  some  very  choice 
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Alpines.  The  pretty  Shortia  galacifolia  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past ;  and  close  by  it  is  a 
clump  of  the  fragrant  Tulipa  sylvestris  major  in  a 
very  thriving  condition.  Few  of  the  Tulips  are 
distinctly  fragrant,  but  this  is  an  exception.  A  large 
bank  of  Anemone  ranunculoides  supplies  a  colour 
that  is  very  uncommon  in  the  genus,  for  the  flowers 
are  golden-yellow.  It  may  be  remembered  that  white, 
red,  and  blue  species  and  varieties  are  plentiful 
enough.  Then  we  have  A.  alpina  sulphurea,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  of  a  light  sulphur-yellow  hue. 
Dentaria  digitata  appears  quite  happy  at  the  base  of 
the  rockery. 

The  beautiful  Primula  marginata  from  the  Alps 
grows  and  flowers  freely  ;  its  long  roots  penetrate  the 
soil  deeply  and  enable  it  to  obtain  the  necessary 
moisture.  Aubrietia  Royal  Purple  forms  a  large 
patch  of  deep  purple  on  the  uppermost  and  most 
exposed  portion  of  the  rockery  ;  it  was  raised  from  the 
richly-coloured  A.  Leichtlinii.  The  yellow  flowers 
of  Geum  aureum  are  larger  than  those  of  G. 
montanum.  The  foliage  of  Tellima  grandiflora  rubra 
retained  a  bronzy-red  hue  all  the  winter.  That  of 
the  type  was  green  during  the  same  period.  The 
variety  is  certainly  pretty  for  rockwork  on  account 
of  the  colour  of  the  leaves.  The  first  of  the 
Umbellifers  to  flower  is  Dondia  Epipactis  which  still 
retains  the  yellow  colour  of  its  large  bracts. 
Oenothera  speciosa  rambles  about  here  like  a  weed. 
Primula  Auricula  marginata  is  a  variety  of  the 
Auricula  with  yellow  flowers  and  a  farinaceous 
margin  to  the  broad  leaves.  Under  the  projecting 
ledge  of  a  large  stone  are  several  pieces  of  Primula 
viscosa,  perfectly  happy  and  flowering  freely. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  rockery 
are  various  other  interesting  subjects,  including  some 
thriving  patches  of  Trillium  californicum,  with 
purple  and  white  flowers.  Trinity  Flower  has  been 
suggested  as  an  appropriately  popular  name  for  the 
Trilliums,  on  account  of  the  leaves,  sepals,  petals,  and 
carpels  being  uniformly  three  in  number.  The  old 
blue  Polyanthus  (Primula  elatior  caerulea)  is  an 
interesting  and  pretty  variety,  even  if  it  lacks  the 
intensity  now  to  be  found  amongst  some  of  the 
modern  types.  Double  Crimson,  Double  White,  and 
Platypetala  Plena,  are  double  varieties  of  the 
Primrose  that  always  find  favour.  The  first-named 
is  uncommon.  The  intensely  blue  Tecophilea 
cyanocrocus  is  doing  well  planted  out  in  an  un¬ 
heated  frame  ;  the  white  centre  sets  off  the  blue. 

Scattered  about  the  grounds  are  many  subjects 
which  serve  to  enlighten  the  garden  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Amongst  a  large  number  of  decorative 
Tulips,  Due  Van  Thol  Cochineal  is  the  first  to 
expand  its  flowers  which  are  bright  scarlet  with  a 
golden  base.  It  is  the  largest-flowered  form  of  Due 
Van  Thol  in  cultivation.  The  sweet-scented  Muscari 
conicum  bears  conical  racemes  of  dark  blue  flowers. 
It  would  make  a  capital  subject  for  filling  small  beds 
on  the  grass.  Tulipa  Greigi  is  also  very  fine ;  and 
some  of  the  individuals  have  very  dark  leaves  with 
broad  purple  blotches.  The  flowers  vary  from  bright 
scarlet  to  nearly  yellow.  The  first  of  the  Doronicums 
to  bloom  is  D.  caucasicum.  This  is  followed  by  D. 
plantagineum  excelsum  and  D.  austriacum  majus, 
both  of  which  have  been  in  flower  for  a  long  time 
past. 

Near  the  bulb-drying  room  some  high  wooden  fences 
are  put  up  for  the  sake  of  sheltering  some  of  the 
choicer  collection  of  bulbs  and  other  subjects.  A 
considerable  number  of  species  of  Fritillaries  are 
cultivated  in  the  borders  on  both  sides  of  these 
fences.  Fritillaria  armena  has  brownish-purple 
flowers  with  a  gray  bloom  upon  them  like  some  of 
the  Plums.  The  variety  F.  a.  reticulata  has  greenish, 
and  F.  a.  aurea  yellow  flowers.  All  three  are  very 
dwarf.  F.  Bommulleri  has  golden  flowers  like  those 
of  F.  aurea,  but  the  interior  is  more  heavily 
chequered  with  brown.  The  flowers  of  F.  lanceolata 
are  larger  than  those  of  F.  1.  gracilis,  but  the  dark 
brown  and  lighter  markings  of  the  latter  give  it  a 
more  interesting  appearance.  F,  ophioglossifolia  has 
glaucous  leaves  and  a  solitary,  large  green  flower, 
tessellated  with  brown  internally.  The  dark 
brownish-purple  flowers  of  F.  tenella  are  distinct, 
and  borne  on  stems  18  in.  high.  Those  of  F. 
■Whittalli  are  green  with  pale  brown  tesserae.  The 
bold  clusters  of  pale  green  flowers  of  F.  pallidiflora 
are  very  conspicuous  and  well  worthy  of  culture  in  a 
herbaceous  border.  More  handsome,  however,  is 
that  named  F.  latifolia  Van  Staten,  which  bears  a 
large  solitary  flower  chequered  with  brown  externally 


and  crimson  internally.  Another  very  fine  variety 
is  F.  1.  nobilis  with  dark  purple  flowers.  Some  of 
the  bulbs  flowered  as  early  as  February.  Few  of 
the  Fritillarias  after  all  are  really  prettier  than  our 
British  species  F.  Meleagris.  The  bulbs  having  been 
established  for  some  time,  many  of  them  bear  twin 
flowers,  though  the  latter  are  normally  solitary. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  the  latest  of  the 
Chionodoxas  to  come  into  bloom — namely,  C. 
Tmolusii — was  at  its  best.  The  flowers  are  whiter 
and  more  stellate  than  those  of  C.  Luciliae.  C. 
gigantea  alba  had  not,  however,  finished  blooming. 
There  is  also  a  white  variety  of  C.  Luciliae.  A  rosy 
variety  of  Scilla  bifolia  was  still  blooming  on  a  north 
aspect  border,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  type 
is  the  earliest  of  its  kind  to  expand  in  early  spring. 
Scilla  siberica  alba  is  snowy  white  and  very  attractive 
when  grown  alone  or  by  contrast  with  the  typical 
blue  form.  Bulbs  of  various  other  subjects  will 
keep  up  a  display  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  the 
decorative  or  bedding  Tulips  will  be  splendid  in  the 
course  of  a  week. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  awards  mentioned  below  were  given  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  yth  inst. 

Floral  Committee. 

Polygala  chamaebuxus  purpurea. — The  honour 
accorded  to  this  beautiful  hardy  plant  was  well 
merited  and  might  have  been  given  years  ago.  The 
plant  forms  a  compact,  evergreen  tuft  about  2  in.  to 
3  in.  high,  and  produces  its  charming  flowers  in 
April  and  May.  The  leaves  are  leathery,  and  vary 
from  oblong  to  lanceolate.  For  rockwork  or  for 
cultivation  in  pots,  this  is  an  admirable  subject.  The 
two  outer  petals  are  deep  purple  and  the  three  inner 
ones  yellow.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Stock  Sutton’s  White  Forcing  "Purity.” — 
This  charming  variety  belongs  to  the  Wallflower¬ 
leaved  section,  the  characteristics  of  which  are 
shining  dark  green  and  smooth  leaves.  The  plant 
forms  dwarf,  sturdy,  pyramidal  bushes  bearing 
several  spikes  of  large,  pure  white,  sweet-scented 
flowers.  The  fragrance  reminds  one  of  the  Clove 
Carnation.  A  large  percentage  of  the  plants  come 
double.  That  the  variety  may  be  had  in  full  bloom 
at  this  early  period  of  the  year,  should  insure  for  it  a 
very  wide  cultivation.  Nothing  could  be  more 
charming  for  conservatory  work.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

Arctotis  aureola.— The  habit  of  this  species 
recalls  that  of  A.  arborescens,  but  the  flowers  are 
different  in  colour.  The  long  rays  are  deep  orange 
and  the  disc  brown.  The  leaves  are  pinnatified,  like 
those  of  a  Ragwort,  and  cottony  beneath.  It  makes 
a  useful  greenhouse  or  conservatory  plant,  and 
should  more  often  be  cultivated.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate. 

Rose  Clara  Watson. — In  this  we  have  a  new 
Tea  variety,  several  shades  paler  than  Souvenir  d’Un 
Ami  and  salmon  pink.  The  bloom  is  cup-shaped 
with  revolute  edges  to  the  outer  petals,  and  very 
pretty.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Apple  Annie  Elizabeth. — This  grand  variety  is 
well-known  for  its  late-keeping  qualities.  As  a  rule 
the  fruits  are  more  or  less  of  a  light,  shining  green, 
smooth  and  very  firm.  The  specimens  shown  by 
Mr.  Will  Taylor,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  were  above 
the  average  size  and  of  a  deep  yellow,  almost  golden 
colour  with  a  bright  red  or  crimson  check  on  the 
sunny  side.  In  shape,  the  fruit  is  ovate  or  slightly 
conical  with  the  eye  sunk  in  a  deep,  slightly  plaited 
cavity.  Award  of  Merit. 


Daffodil  Committee. 

Narcissus  poeticus  Dante. — The  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  form  are  large  with  pure  white,  overlapping 
segments.  The  crown  is  saucer-shaped  and  yellow, 
with  a  broad  intense  orange-scarlet  rim.  First-class 
Certificate.  Rev.  E.  G.  Engleheart,  Appleshaw, 
Andover. 

Narcissus  poeticus  Petrarch. — Compared  with 
Dante,  this  has  flowers  of  moderate  size,  but  with 
very  broad,  overlapping  segments,  especially  the 


outer  ones,  and  pure  white  with  a  peculiar  satiny 
gloss  in  certain  lights.  The  crown  is  broad  and  flat 
with  a  narrow,  deep  scarlet  edge.  Award  of  Merit. 
Rev.  E.  G.  Engleheart. 

THE  PUNT  HOUSES. 


The  Stove. 

With  alternating  spells  of  sunshine  and  rain  those 
in  charge  of  the  stove  department  will  have  enough 
and  to  spare  to  do  in  pulling  the  blinds  up  and  down. 
The  shading  will  indeed  need  to  be  very  carefully 
watched,  for  the  sun's  rays  are  very  powerful  now, 
and  scorching  will  be  almost  sure  to  result  from  even 
a  few  minutes’  neglect.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
blinds  ought  not  to  be  left  down  during  long,  dull 
periods,  or  the  tissues  of  the  plants  will  become 
drawn  and  weakly.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
so  many  plants  are  making  fresh  growths,  it  will  be  t 
advisable  to  keep  the  stove  very  much  closer  than  is 
usual  later  on  in  the  summer.  Air  should  never  be 
rushed  on  in  a  hurry,  although  this  must  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  none  at  all  is  to  be  put  on.  The 
house  must  be  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  when 
a  copious  syringing  should  be  given.  If  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rises  then  to  85°  Fahr.  so  much  the  better,  as 
less  fireheat  will  be  needed.  A  night  temperature  of 
from  6g°  to  70°  may  be  thus  kept  up  without  driving 
the  fires  to  any  extent.  Should  the  nights  prove 
very  cold,  it  will  do  no  harm  if  the  thermometer 
drops  a  couple  of  degrees  or  so  lower  than  the 
standard  recommended. 

Acalyphas. — These  bright-faced  foliage  plants  are 
an  ornament  to  any  stove.  A.  musaica,  A.  obovata, 
A.  macrophylla,  and  A.  marginata  are  all  well  worthy 
of  cultivation.  If  any  old  plants  are  to  hand  plenty 
of  cuttings  may  easily  be  obtained  from  them.  They 
strike  very  quickly  now  if  placed  under  a  hand-glass 
in  a  warm  pit  or  in  a  propagating  frame,  and  will 
soon  grow  into  nice  young  plants.  After  the  cuttings 
are  once  well  rooted  they  should  be  given  as  light  a 
position  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  the  leaves  may  be  properly  developed. 

Hymenocallis,  or  to  give  them  their  more  popular 
garden  name,  Pancratiums,  will  now  need  plenty  of 
water.  Liquid  manure  applied  to  those  plants  which 
are  throwing  up  their  flower  scapes  will  prove  of  the 
utmost  service.  The  white  fragrant  flowers  come  in 
very  handy  for  cutting,  and  are  deservedly  held  in 
high  esteem  everywhere.  H.  macrostephana  and  H. 
speciosa  are  the  two  species  most  frequently  met 
with  in  gardens,  and  both  are  grand  plants.  The 
former  is  rather  earlier  in  blooming  than  the  latter 
as  a  rule. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Every  available  inch  of  space  will  be  in  use  here, 
for  the  hosts  of  bedding  plants  that  are  required  in 
most  large  establishments  have  seriously  to  be 
reckoned  with.  As  the  bedding-out  time  is  now 
coming  on  apace  the  process  of  hardening  off  the 
earlier  batches  will  be  actively  in  progress.  Happy 
are  those  gardeners  who  have  sufficient  cold  frames 
to  accommodate  the  seemingly  endless  array  of  pots 
and  boxes  without  the  necessity  for  rigging  up 
temporary  pieces  of  framework  in  an  attempt  to 
lessen  the  pressure  for  space.  The  nightly  coverings- 
up  of  unheated  structures  will  now  in  a  great 
measure  be  discarded  with  the  advancing  season. 
Great  caution  in  this  respect  is,  however,  required, 
for  on  several  occasions  of  late  the  mercury  has 
fallen  perilously  near  freezing  point,  if,  indeed,  it  has 
not  dropped  below  it.  It  is  far  better  to  continue 
the  covering  up  until  all  danger  has  passed  away  than 
it  is  to  be  caught  napping. 

Pricking  off. — Like  many  other  operations 
common  to  gardening  this  seems  to  come  with  a 
rush,  and  it  is  hard  work  to  get  through  with  it 
before  some  of  the  plants  are  well  nigh  spoiled.  The 
wary  gardener  will  have  done  everything  possible  to 
expedite  matters  in  the  way  of  preparing  soil.  Avoid 
having  too  many  plants  out  of  the  soil  at  once,  for 
the  tender  rootlets  soon  perish.  It  is  also  very 
necessary  to  see  that  the  seedlings,  to  use  a  gardener’s 
phrase,  are  not  “  hung,’’  or  they  will  get  beautifully 
less  by  degrees.  Careful  attention  must  be  paid  to 
watering  and  shading  if  good  results  are  desired. 

Chrysanthemums. — Those  plants  that  are 
destined  to  produce  large  blooms  must  be  potted  off 
into  6-in.  pots  without  delay.  Some  of  the  forwardest 
growers  have  got  this  matter  over  by  this  time. 
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For  soil  a  half  part  of  good  turfy  loam  chopped  up 
finely  with  a  spade,  but  not  sifted ;  and  a  fourth  part 
each  of  good  leaf  soil  and  dried  cow  manure,  both  of 
which  should  be  rubbed  through  a  sieve, together  with 
a  nice  sprinkling  of  coarse  river  sand,  will  be  found 
to  answer  well.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  pot  pretty 
firmly.  After  potting  the  plants  may  be  returned  to 
the  frame  from  which  ti  e/  were  taken  and  kept 
rather  closer  than  usual.  If  the  potting  soil  is  fairly 
moist  it  is  not  wise  to  deluge  the  plants  with  water 
immediately  after  potting.  It  is  a  far  better  plan  to 
shade  judiciously  and  to  give  an  occasional  sprinkle 
overhead  with  the  syringe.  As  the  plants  increase  in 
height  staking  must  be  seen  to,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  growing  tops  are  not  crushed  against 
the  glass,  or  they  will  inevitably  be  crippled. 

Plants  that  have  been  stopped  to  grow  on  as  bushes 
must  be  allowed  to  break  away  nicely  before  they 
are  shifted.  As  a  rule  it  is  time  enough  to  think  of 
potting  them  when  those  that  are  to  furnish  the 
large  blooms  have  all  been  attended  to. 

Mildew.— A- bright  look-out  must  be  kept  for  the 
appearance  of  this  dreaded  fungus,  which  soon  dis¬ 
figures  and  spoils  the  best  plants  if  allowed  to  pursue 
its  own  course  unchecked.  Special  care  must  be 
exercised  in  the  giving  of  air  as  long  as  the  cold 
winds  which  we  have  been  experiencing  of  late 
prevail.  Aphis,  too,  will  not  improbably  make  its 
presence  felt.  This  should  be  met  by  light  dustings 
of  the  affected  parts  with  Fowler’s  Tobacco  Powder, 


than  which  there  is  no  more  valuable  specific,  if 
properly  used.  See  to  it  that  the  powder  is  syringed 
off,  however,  with  clear  water  within  a  couple  of 
hours  of  its  application,  otherwise  the  young  tender 
leaves  will  be  liable  to  sustain  injury. — A.  S.  G. 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS, 

Odontoglossum  pittianum,  Nov.hyb.  nat. — There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  parentage  of  this 
supposed  natural  hybrid,  as  frequently  occurs  in 
similar  cases.  All  agree,  however,  that  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  was  one  of  them,  and  probably  the 
seed  bearer.  The  other  parent  must  have  been  some 
form  of  O.  luteo-purpureum  or,  as  others  suggest, 
O.  triumphans.  The  form  of  the  crest  and  the 
peculiar  shade  of  yellow  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
would  indeed  point  to  the  latter  parent.  The  sepals 
are  elliptic  and  bright  almost  golden-yellow,  with  one 
very  large  lobed  and  rich  reddish-brown  blotch  on 
the  middle  and  a  smaller  one,  occasionally  broken  up 
into  several  at  the  base.  The  petals  are  similar  in 
shape,  but  have  a  few  jagged  teeth  about  the  middle 
on  each  edge  ;  they  are  soft  yellow  with  a  horse-shoe- 
shaped  line  of  reddish-brown  blotches,  extending 
from  the  middle  to  the  base.  In  form,  the  lip  is  that 
of  O.  crispum,  being  obloDg  with  almost  parallel 
edges  which  are  finely  fringed,  but  deeply  so  towards 
the  apex.  It  is  white  with  a  large  horse-shoe-shaped 


blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  The  latter  is  yellow, 
marked  with  reddish  lines  and  consists  of  two  long 
horns  in  front  with  numerous  very  short  teeth 
radiating  from  their  base  on  either  side,  and  recalling 
the  crest  of  O.  triumphans.  This  splendid  natural 
hybrid  was  bought  by  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn, 
Stamford  Hill,  for  £35,  at  the  Central  Sale  Rooms  of 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  Cheapside,  on  the 
27th  ult. 

Renanthena  Storiei. — Several  species  of  Renan- 
thera  have  been  in  cultivation  for  years,  and  their 
flowering  is  looked  upon  with  great  interest,  when 
that  takes  place,  for  they  require  special  conditions 
to  make  them  completely  successful.  Their  beauty 
serves,  however,  to  elicit  much  attention  when  at 
last  they  do  bloom.  Like  most  of  the  others,  that 
under  notice  is  a  climber,  clinging  to  trees  with  its 
aerial  roots  till  it  reaches  a  height  of  12  ft.  A  fine 
coloured  plate  of  it  is  given  in  the  Orchid  Album,  pi. 
513,  which  shows  a  pendent,  branching  inflorescence 
of  flowers  about  2J  in.  across  the  longer  axis.  The 
lateral  sepals  are  light  crimson,  spotted  and  barred 
transversely  with  velvety  crimson ;  the  dorsal  one 
and  the  petals  are  smaller  and  bright  orange,  spotted 
with  crimson.  The  lip  is  small  and  unimportant, 
being  the  least  noticeable  segment  of  the  flower.  It 
flowered  in  the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries  in 
September,  1894. 

Cattleya  Schroderae  alba. — Seldom  do  we 
meet  with  such  a  distinct  variety  as  that  under  name. 


The  flowers  are  of  large  size  with  widely-expanded 
segments,  the  petals  reflexiDg  beautifully.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  variety,  however,  is  the 
lip,  which  is  of  great  size  with  a  large,  almost 
diamond-shaped,  deep  orange  blotch  in  the  throat. 
There  is  the  faintest  tint  of  blush  on  the  lamina, 
otherwise  the  flower  is  pure  white.  In  any  case  it  is 
a  magnificent  variety,  and  almost  certain  to  turn  up 
in  public  in  the  future.  It  appeared  at  the  Central 
Sale  Rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris  on  the 
10th  inst.,  when  it  was  knocked  down  to  Baron 
Schroeder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  for  thirty  guineas. 

Odontoglossum  andersonianum  Falkland 
Park  var.— The  flowers  of  this  charming  variety 
are  of  great  size  and  notable  for  the  pointed  char¬ 
acter  of  all  the  segments,  which  are  more  or  less 
revolute  at  the  tips.  The  ground  colour  is  of  a  light 
yellow,  tending  towards  white,  and  the  sepals  are 
marked  with  a  number  of  circular  brownish-red 
blotches  of  some  size  over  the  greater  part  of  their 
surface.  The  spots  on  the  petals  are  much  smaller 
and  more  numerous.  There  is  also  a  large  brownish- 
red  blotch  on  the  middle  of  the  lip.  It  is  now 
flowering  in  the  collection  of  J.  McMeekin,  Esq., 
Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill.  A  fine  form 
of  O.  luteo-purpureum  hystrix  is  also  in  bloom. 
The  sepals  are  of  a  rich  chestnut-brown,  except  at 
the  very  base  and  apex.  The  brown  is  broken  up  into 
large  blotches  on  the  petals,  and  there  is  a  very 
large,  almost  heart-shaped  blotch  on  the  lip. 


The  under-mentioned  Orchids  received  awards 
according  to  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  7th  inst. 

Dendrobium  Clio  Tyntesfield  var.  Nov.  var. — 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size  with  deep 
rosy  purple  sepals,  and  purple  petals  with  white 
margins.  The  lip  has  a  crimson  blotch  at  the  base, 
above  which  it  is  white  with  a  purple  tip.  First- 
class  Certificate.  Fred  Hardy,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 

T.  Stafford),  Tyntesfield,  Ashton-on-Mersey. 

Epidendrum  (Diacrium)  bicornutum. — 
Although  this  beautiful  species  has  been  imported 
from  time  to  time,  it  has  proved  very  difficult  to 
cultivate  or  even  keep  alive  after  a  few  years.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  racemes  and  are  white,  with  a 
three-lobed,  finely  spotted  lip.  The  specific  name 
refers  to  the  two  large  horns  forming  the  crest. 
First  class  Certificate  and  Cultural  Commendation. 
Major  Joicey  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  J.  Thorne),  Sunning- 
dale,  Berks. 

Cypripedium  Exul  Major  Joicey's  var.  Nov. 
var. — This  is  the  handsomest  variety  we  have  seen. 
The  upper  sepal  is  pure  white  with  the  exception  of 
a  circular  green  space  at  the  base,  furnished  with 
black  spots,  The  petals  are  yellow,  tipped  with 
white,  and  have  a  group  of  black  spots  at  the  base. 
The  lip  is  yellow,  lightly  flushed  with  pale  brown, 
and  like  the  petals  is  of  a  shining,  waxy  appearance- 
First-class  Certificate,  Major  Joicey. 

Laeliocattleya highburyensis.  Nov.hyb.  bigen.- 
The  seed  parent  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was  Cattlya 
lawrenceana  and  was  crossed  with  Laelia  cinnabarina. 
The  result  is  a  beautiful  and  very  decidedly  distinct 
combination  of  the  two,  though  the  size  comes  nearer 
to  that  of  the  pollen  than  the  seed  parent.  The 
sepals  are  of  a  salmon-orange,  tinted  with  rose.  The 
petals  are  rose,  tinted  with  salmon.  The  lip  is  three- 
lobed,  and  of  an  intense  crimson-purple,  with  the 
interior  of  the  tube  yellow.  Award  of  Merit.  The 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
A.  Burberry,  Highbury,  Birmingham. 

Stanhopea  sp. — A  species  of  Stanhopea,  bearing 
five  flowers  on  a  spike,  was  exhibited  by  the  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  Tring 
Park,  Tring.  The  sepals  were  light  yellow  marked 
with  starry  purple  spots.  The  petals  were  golden 
yellow  and  spotted  in  a  similar  way.  The  inflated 
and  fleshy  hypochile  was  orange  with  a  large  black 
blotch  in  the  interior  of  the  cavity,  and  showing 
externally  as  an  eye-like  spot  on  either  side ;  the  rest 
of  the  lip  was  light  yellow,  finely  spotted  with 
purple. 

Cattleya  Lawre-Mossiae,  Nov.  hyb. — The 
sepals  and  petals  of  this  hybrid  are  of  a  soft,  rosy- 
lilac.  The  lip  has  a  curved,  deep  purple  tube  like 
that  of  C.  lawrenceanum ;  the  lamina  is  dark 
purple,  wavy,  and  crisped,  with  two  white  spots  in 
the  throat.  The  parents  were  C.  lawrenceanum  and 
C.  Mossiae  as  expressed  in  the  combination  of  the 
names.  Award  of  Merit.  R.  Brooman  White,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Roberts),  Arddarroch,  Garelochhead. 
N.B. 

Cattleya  Wm.  Murray  var. fulgens.  Nov. var.— 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rosy-purple.  The 
tube  of  the  lip  is  similar,  and  the  lamina  is  large,  deep 
purple  and  crisped  with  a  yellow  throat.  When  it 
gets  stronger  the  flowers  will  no  doubt  increase  in 
size,  though  they  are  by  no  means  small.  Award  of 
Merit.  Charles  L.  Ingram,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
W.  Bond),  Elstead  House,  Godaiming. 

Laeliocattleya  Sir  Wm.  Ingram  Nov.  hyb. 
bigen.— The  parents  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  were 
Laelia  purpurata  and  Cattleya  dowiana  aurea,  the 
latter  being  the  pollen  bearer.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  soft  purple.  The  lip  is  large,  tf/ith  a  rich  purple 
lamina  and  a  pale,  almost  white,  crisped  margin. 
The  throat  is  crimson  with  orange  lines  and 
doubtlessly  owes  this  character  to  the  pollen  parent. 
Award  of  Merit.  Charles  L.  Ingram,  Esq. 

Eriopsis  sp. — The  flowers  of  this  curious  but 
pretty  Orchid  are  borne  in  racemes,  and  have  oblong, 
yellow  sepals  and  petals,  edged  with  brown.  The 
expanded,  three-lobed  lip  is  purplish-brown  on  the 
lower  portion,  with  a  white  apex,  spotted  with  purple 
on  the  claw.  Botanical  Certificate.  Hon.  Walter 
Rothschild. 

Chondrorhyncha  (Stenia)  Chestertoni. — 
The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  species  are  pale  straw- 
yellow.  The  lip  is  paler  except  at  the  base  which  is 
spotted  brownish  purple;  and  the  margins  are 
deeply  fringed  giving  the  bloom  a  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting  appearance.  Botanical  Certificate.  J.  T. 
Gabriel,  Esq.,  Palace,  Road,  Streatham  Hill. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Making  of  Lawns. 

{Continued  from  p.  496.) 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  process  of 
levelling  proper.  In  the  constructing  of  tennis  lawns 
it  is  imperative  that  the  ground  should  possess  a 
perfectly  true  surface.  In  making  bowling  greens, 
however,  it  may  be  remarked  en  passant  that  some 
people  prefer  to  have  them  rather  higher  in  the 
centre,  and  sloping  gently  towards  the  sides  in  order 
to  bring  the  skill  of  the  players  into  relief  in  placing 
their  balls  upon  the  slightly-curved  surface.  To 
obtain  a  true  surface,  wooden  pegs  should  be  driven 
in  at  the  corners  of  the  plot  and  at  regular  distances 
in  between.  A  long  light  piece  of  wood  having 
straight  edges  may  be  placed  upon  these  pegs, 
shifting  it  from  one  to  the  other  and  adjusting  it  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  spirit  level,  until  the  whole  of 
the  proposed  lawn  has  been  gone  over. 

Slopes. — In  many  gardens,  both  small  and  large, 
we  see  one  or  more  sloping  banks  describing  a  more 
or  less  acute  angle  with  the  level  surface.  It  is  a 
very  common  practice  in  making  bowling  greens  to 
construct  a  sunk  panel,  with  grassy  slopes  surround¬ 
ing  it.  Such  slopes  certainly  look  well  enough,  when 
they  are  well  kept  up,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  require  a  great  deal  of  close  attention.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
making  them  in  places  where  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  pay  them  the  attentions  they  require  to  make  them 
look  really  well.  Where  such  a  bank  slopes  toward 
the  south,  and  there  is  no  shade  near,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  burn  in  the  summer,  and  no  matter  how 
assiduously  it  may  be  watered,  it  will  still  look 
brown.  Of  course  it  stands  to  reason  that  slopes 
facing  other  points  of  the  compass  will  not  be  quite 
so  badly  off  in  this  respect,  but  the  difference  is  one 
only  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  Again,  there  is 
always  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  the  grass 
mown.  It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the  scythe 
instead  of  the  mowing  machine  may  be  used,  but  the 
former  does  not  produce  nearly  such  a  trim 
appearance  as  the  latter.  By  all  means  indulge  in 
a  few  grassy  banks,  if  the  formation  of  the  ground 
and  the  character  of  the  house  favours  them,  and  if 
they  can  be  kept  in  good  order  afterwards  ;  but  if  not 
then,  they  are  far  better  left  alone. 

Purchasing  the  seed. — The  old  proverb  about 
"  spoiling  'the  ship  for  a  ha’porth  of  tar,"  may  be 
quoted  at  the  outset  as  being  an  example  of  the  folly 
there  is  in  trying  to  save  (?)  a  few  halfpence  upon  the 
bill  for  the  seed.  It  is  by  no  means  the  low-priced 
article  that  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Many 
people  have  the  bargaining  instinct  strongly 
developed,  and  are  only  too  eager  to  snatch  at  a 
chance  for  buying  a  job  lot  of  seed,  with  the  result 
that,  after  a  while,  the  so-called  lawn  is  a  beautiful 
wild-flower  garden  in  which  the  grass  proper  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Anything  like  job  lots 
should  be  avoided.  The  best  plan,  and  one  which 
we  would  strongly  recommend  to  all  who  have  the 
intention  of  purchasing  seeds  is  for  the  intending 
purchaser  (.o  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  good  firm, 
and  pay  the  price  asked  for  the  genuine  article. 
Rest  assured  that  much  disappointment  will  thus  be 
saved.  The  order  may,  therefore,  be  sent  in  to  the 
chosen  firm  for  a  mixture  of  the  seeds  recommended 
by  them  for  an  ordinary  lawn,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
Some,  however,  may  like  to  know  what  kinds  of 
grass  they  are  going  to  get,  and  so  we  have  appended 
a  short  list  of  the  best  subjects  to  grow. 

Cynosures  cristatus.— This  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Crested  Dogstail.  The  foliage  is  very  narrow 
(narrowly-linear),  ribbed,  and  hairy.  This  grass  is  a 
well-nigh  indispensable  factor  in  all  mixtures  for 
sowing  down  lawns.  It  will  stand  drought  capitally, 
and  is,  therefore,  especially  suitable  for  planting  in 
positions  where  the  subsoil  is  very  chalky  in 
character.  Its  roots,  moreover,  find  no  difficulty  in 
penetrating  the  soil,  no  matter  how  hard  it  is,  and  as 
a  consequence  it  will  do  well  almost  anywhere.  A 
good  mixture  of  grass  seed  will  include  at  least 
twelve  per  cent,  of  this. 

Festuca  duriuscula,  commonly  known  as  the 
Hard  Fescue,  is  of  great  assistance  in  forming  a  close 
sward.  It  commences  to  grow  early  in  the  year.  It 
will  thrive  upon  land  of  ordinary  texture,  but  not 
upon  very  clayey  or  retentive  soils.  About  eight 
per  cent,  is  a  good  quantity. 

Festuca  ovina  tenuifolia. —  \  fearfully  long 
name  this,  and  our  readers  may  remember  it  better 
as  the  Fine-leaved  Sheep’s  Fescue.  The  foliage  of 


this  grass  is  exceedingly  fine.  As  it  evinces  a  habit 
to  grow  in  dense  tufts,  it  should  never  be  used  by 
itself,  although  it  comes  in  very  useful  when  about 
4  per  cent,  of  it  is  introduced  into  the  mixture. 

Poa  pratensis,  or  the  Smooth-stalked  Meadow 
Grass,  is  commonly  used  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  sowing  by  itself.  It  has  the  quality  of 
recouping  itself  very  quickly  from  the  effects  of  long 
drought,  and  no  matter  how  burnt  up  it  may  appear 
after  a  few  weeks  of  hot  sunshine,  a  shower  or  two 
of  rain  will  soon  put  a  different  complexion  upon 
matters.  It  does  not  root  nearly  so  deeply  as  many 
of  the  Poas,  and  this  makes  the  way  in  which  it 
stands  dry  weather  all  the  more  remarkable.  It 
thrives  best  on  soils  of  a  medium  texture. 

Poa  trivialis,  the  Rough-stalked  Meadow  Grass, 
is  very  much  like  the  last-named  in  appearance,  but 
it  possesses  different  qualifications  altogether,  for 
whereas  P.  pratensis  does  best  in  the  open,  P. 
trivialis  flourishes  in  shady  positions.  It  will  also 
stand  the  drip  from  trees  without  the  least  apparent 
harm.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
sowing  down  spots  that  are  overshaded  by  trees.  An 
ordinary  mixture  may  contain  about  four  per  cent. 

Poa  nemoralis  sempervirens. — The  reader  will 
observe  that  long  names  are  fashionable  amongst  the 
grasses,  and  the  Evergreen  Meadow  Grass  may 
possibly  prove  a  handier  title  if  not  quite  such  a 
distinctive  one  as  the  first  given.  This  is  also  an 
excellent  subject  for  growing  in  shady  spots,  although 
it  will  do  equally  as  well  in  the  open.  Four  per 
cent,  of  this  will  be  about  sufficient. 

Lolium  perenne  Suttoni  is  one  of  the  very  best 
subjects  to  employ.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and 
soon  develops  into  a  dense  sward.  It  stands  pro¬ 
longed  drought  wonderfully  well,  and  even  if  burnt 
is  not  very  long  in  recovering  itself.  This  may  enter 
into  the  mixture  to  the  extent  of  nearly  forty  per 
cent,  if  desired. 

The  sowing  of  Clovers  is  regarded  by  many  as 
essential  to  the  production  of  a  really  good  lawn. 
True  it  is  that  they  come  in  very  handy  on  land  that 
burns  a  great  deal  during  the  summer,  for  under 
such  circumstances  Clover  retains  its  greenness  for  a 
long  time  after  the  drying-up  effect  of  the  sun  is 
apparent  upon  the  grasses.  For  bowlmg  greens 
and  tennis  lawns,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to 
exclude  Clover  altogether,  as  it  holds  the  moisture 
too  long,  unless,  as  previously  intimated,  the  soil  is 
particularly  addicted  to  burning  during  the  summer 
months,  in  which  case  of  course,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  sow  a  sprinkling  of  clover.  Trifolium  repens 
perenne,  the  Perennial  White  Clover,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful.  It  is  of  exceedingly  robust  constitution, 
and  will  grow  almost  anywhere  and  under  any 
conditions,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  grasses,  hence 
it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  too  much  of  it.  Trifolium 
minus,  often  called  the  Yellow  Suckling,  is  rather  a 
better  species  than  the  preceding.  It  is  naturally 
inclined  to  make  a  dense  dwarf  carpet,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  particularly  valuable  for  our  purpose.  It  grows 
with  great  quickness,  and  will  make  itself  perfectly 
at  home  on  dry  and  gravelly  soils.  During  a  dry 
spring  and  summer,  therefore,  when  the  grasses  are 
somewhat  thin  and  weak,  this  small  plant  comes  to 
the  rescue  with  its  small  rich  green  leaves. 

In  extremely  hot  dry  situations,  where  even  the 
hardiest  of  the  grasses  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
Clovers,  refuse  to  grow,  some  use  may  be  made  of  the 
Yarrow,  or  Milfoil  (Achillea  Millefolium).  This  is  a 
common  roadside  plant  and  yet,  no  matter  how  dry 
the  position  in  which  it  is  growing,  its  leaves  seldom 
lose  their  lively  green  colour.  A  little  of  it  may  be 
introduced  into  the  seed  mixture  if  desired,  but  we 
would  strenuously  advocate  caution  in  this  respect, 
for  the  Yarrow  will  grow  with  such  astonishing 
freedom  that,  unless  the  grass  be  kept  closely  cut,  it 
will  usurp  far  more  than  its  allotted  share. 

Quantity  of  seed. — With  regard  to  this,  there 
exists  a  good  deal  of  diversity  of  opinion,  and  we  can 
only  give  a  few  general  hints  which  are  of  necessity 
subject  to  modification.  Where  it  is  desired  that  the 
ground  should  be  covered  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
a  glossy  green  carpet,  not  less  than  three  bushels  of 
seed  to  the  acre  must  be  allowed,  although  four 
bushels  per  acre  is  by  no  means  an  extravagant 
quantity  to  use.  In  order  to  make  this  more 
intelligible  to  the  majority  of  our  amateur  readers, 
who  certainly  do  not  want  to  sow  down  acres  of 
lawn,  we  may  say  that  for  a  plot  of  land  100  ft.  in 
length  by  50  ft.  in  width,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  will 
be  sufficient,  if  the  time  can  be  spared  to  allow  the 


grass  to  grow  nice  and  strong.  A  bushel  of  seed, 
however,  will  produce  a  sward  very  much  quicker 
than  will  the  smaller  quantity,  and  this  fact  alone 
will  be  sufficient  excuse  for  the  extra  expense  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  spoiling  for  a  game  of  tennis 
or  bowls,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sowing  the  seed. — With  a  few  remarks  on  the 
actual  sowing  of  the  seed  we  must  bring  this  even 
now  too  lengthy  article  to  a  close.  To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  two  sowings  should  be  given, 
the  second  crossing  the  first  nearly  at  a  right  angle. 
A  quiet  day  should  be  chosen.  After  all  the  seed  has 
been  sown  the  whole  of  the  ground  must  be  raked 
over  lightly  and  rolled  down  twice.  The  rollings,  as 
the  sowings,  should  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
If  these  instructions  are  carried  out,  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  a  failure,  and  the  blades  of  grass  will 
soon  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  ever-increas¬ 
ing  numbers  under  the  beneficent  influences  of  April 
showers  and  May  sunshine.—  Rex. 

- •** - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“ Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Mildew  on  Roses. — A  William  Allan  Richardson 
Rose  that  is  growing  in  my  greenhouse  has  the 
points  of  the  shoots  smothered  with  mildew.  Can 
you  tell  me  the[cause  ?  and  what  will  effect  a  cure  ? — 

Rosarian. 

An  oft-repeated  wail  this,  and  we  should  advise 
our  correspondent  to  take  what  comfort  he  can  from 
the  fact  that  -hundreds  of  other  peoples'  Roses  are  in 
the  same  plight.  Mildew  is  almost  sure  to  make  its 
appearance  upon  Roses  grown  under  glass  at  some 
time  during  the  spring  or  early  summer.  The  evil 
is  often  greatly  aggravated  by  the  roots  of  the  trees 
being  allowed  to  get  into  a  bad  state.  Sour  stagnant 
soil  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  Again, 
careless  and  irregular  ventilation,  causing  cold 
draughts,  and  I  more  or  less  serious  fluctuations 
of  temperature,  is  greatly  to  blame.  We  have  had 
some  searchingly  cold  winds  of  late,  and  these  will 
not  have  done  your  Roses  any  good,  Rosarian. 

Attend  carefully  to  airing  and  watering,  then,  in 
the  first  place — in  this  case  both  prevention  and 
cure.  Dust  the  affected  shoots  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  For  this  purpose  a  little  sulphur  blower  is 
both  a  handy  and  a  cheap  instrument  to  use.  - 


Red  Spider  on  Strawberries. — We  presume,  B., 
Lewisham,  that  you  have  been  giving  your  Straw¬ 
berries  a  dose  of  "go-as-you-please”  treatment. 
With  the  bright  weather  we  have  been  having  of 
late,  a  very  few  hours’  neglect  with  regard  to  water 
is  quite  sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  Red 
Spider  on  Strawberries  growing  under  glass.  You 
must  syringe  your  plants  well,  twice  a  day,  except 
when  they  are  in  flower,  or  when  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen,  and,  above  all,  don’t  let  them  get  dry  again. 

Species  and  Varieties  — Will  you  kindly  explain 
how  a  new  species  is  obtained,  and  the  difference 
between  a  species  and  a  variety  ? — Reader. 

To  go  thoroughly  into  this  question  would  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  space.  To  quote  Ben- 
tham’s  definition — "  a  species  comprises  all  the 
individual  plants  which  resemble  each  other 
sufficiently  to  make  us  conclude  that  they  all,  or 
may  have  been  all,  descended  from  a  common 
parent."  The  species  composing  a  genus  differ  from 
each  other  in  comparatively  minor  points,  but  these 
are  pretty  constant.  A  species  will  thus  reproduce 
itself  naturally  from  seed.  A  variety  is  subordinate 
to  a  species,  and  we  may  get  numerous  varieties 
differing  from  each  other  in  the  size  and  colour  of 
the  flower,  and  leaves,  and  heig  ht  of  the  plant,  such 
as  in  our  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Dahlias.  These 
varieties  have  usually  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
layers,  or  grafts,  as  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
come  true  from  seed.  With  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  new  species  are  formed,  the  constant  modifi¬ 
cations  of  plant  forms,  brought  about  by  change  of 
climate  or  immediate  environments  that  are  going 
on  constantly  around  us,  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Thus  two  plants  originating  from  the  same  seed  pod 
will,  if  placed  under  different  conditions,  develop 
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fresh  features  or  modify  old  ones  to  suit  the  special 
set  of  conditions  under  which  they  are  placed,  and 
after  a  lapse  of  years  the  progeny  to  which  they 
have  given  rise  will  differ  so  much  as  to  be  accorded 
specific  rank.  The  dispersal  of  seeds  of  all  sorts  of 
plants  is  continually  being  carried  on  by  the 
elements,  as  well  as  by  the  agency  of  birds  and 
animals,  including  man. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  BARONALD, 
ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A. 

Ofange  is  a  beautiful  suburb  of  New  York  City,  in 
the  adjoining  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  contains 
many  of  the  homes  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the 
States'  metropolis.  Here  in  Llewellyn  Park,  nestling 
cosily  on  the  south-east  slope  of  the  Orange 


rose  or  magenta,  and  the  reverse  silvery-pink.  The 
petals  are  of  great  substance,  and  the  flower  very 
large,  fully  ii  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  the  tall  one  seen 
to  the  left  and  on  the  floor.  It  shows  the  eye,  or 
in  other  words,  it  is  single ;  but  single  flowers  are 
Nature’s  own — the  double  flowers  are  the  florist's. 
It  is  an  artistic  variety,  and  the  disc  really  sets  it  off. 
These  three  are  seedlings  of  Mr.  Barr’s,  and  not  in 
commerce. 

Other  varieties  shown  in  the  picture  are  Georgienne 
Bramhall,  primrose-yellow ;  Robt.  M.  Grey,  terra¬ 
cotta,  hairy  ;  Louis  Boehmer,  pink,  hairy  ;  Nyanza, 
crimson  and  gold  ;  Latest  Fad,  like  yellow  ribbons  ,' 
Condor,  a  quilled  Anemone  with  pinkish  flowers ; 
American  Eagle,  and  San  Joaquin,  fine  white 
Anemones. 


SUCCESS  OF  A  BALNAGOWN 
GARDENER  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Los  Angelos  Saturday  Express  of  Calfornia  had 
in  a  recent  issue  a  report  of  a  visit  to,  and  an  inter¬ 
view  with,  a  well-known  Californian  Orange  grower 
at  his  orchard  in  Duarte.  This  grower  is  Mr.  A.  C. 
Thomson,  who  will  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers, 
as  he  hails  from  Logie-Easter.  Mr.  Thomson  some 
thirty  years  ago  left  this  district  for  California,  after 
serving  for  a  number  of  years  in  Balnagown  gardens, 
says  The  Invergordon  Times.  The  interviewer  says 
Mr.  Thomson’s  orchard  hugs  the  mountains,  and 
is  considered  by  all  odds  the  finest  orchard  in  the 
valley.  It  is  not  a  large  place,  but  extensive 
enough  to  yield  a  handsome  income.  Mr.  Thomson 


Vjhw  of  a  Chrysanthemum  House  at  Baronald 


Mountain,  is  Mr.  Wm.  Barr's  pretty  home, 
“Baronald.”  Mr.  Barr  has  for  many  years  given 
great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite 
flower,  the  Chrysanthemum  ;  and  is  always  interested 
to  hear  of  its  progress  in  Old  England. 

The  photo  shows  a  view  in  one  of  the  greenhouses. 
The  plants  were  grown  to  single  stems,  and  dis¬ 
budded  to  one  bloom.  They  were  grown  entirely 
indoors  in  a  lightsome,  airy  greenhouse  from  cuttings 
put  in  the  propagating  bench  on  the  15th  of  June. 
They  flowered  in  6  in.  pots. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  varieties  that  are  seen 
in  the  group  are  Mont  Blanc,  white  reflexed  ;  Mrs. 
Wm  Barr,  a  dark  purplish-pink,  with  reverse  of 
petals  silvery-pink  ;  and  Kumo,  a  seedling  of  Madame 
Drexil,  and  similar  to  it  in  colour,  being  purplish- 


The  following  varieties  also  have  done  well  in  this 
place  :  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Babcock,  crimson  and  gold,  of 
the  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wheeler  type,  another  seedling  of 
Mr.  Barr’s;  Mrs.  Geo.  West,  pink;  Niveus,  white; 
L.  Canning,  white ;  The  Queen,  incurved,  white  ; 
Harry  Balsley,  delicate  pink ;  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
yellow  and  white  ;  Mrs.  Geo.  Magee,  a  pink  globular 
variety  ;  Century,  rosy-heliotrope,  a  fine  variety  for  a 
specimen  plant ;  Abraham  Lincoln,  creamy-white, 
shading  to  greenish-yellow  in  the  centre;  Geo.  S. 
Conover,  yellow;  Violet  Rose,  as  the  name  implies  ; 
Creole,  dark  purple,  reverse  silvery-pink ;  Chipsta, 
of  the  colour  of  ripened  Oak  leaves  ;  Zipangi, bronze ; 
Ella  May,  yellow  ;  Lillian  Russell,  silvery  pink  ;  and 
Madame  Carnot,  large  white  reflexed. —  Wm.  Fitz- 
wlliam,  Orange,  IT .y U.S.A. 


is  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  he  possessses  all  the 
best  qualities  of  that  sturdy  race — pluck,  activity, 
intelligence,  generous  heartedness,  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  the  best  results  from  his  labour.  That  he 
has  worked  intelligently  and  along  progressive  lines 
is  plainly  brought  out  on  his  attractive  premises. 
Mr.  Thomson  is  the  originator  of  the  “  improved,”  or 
Thomson,  navel  Orange — a  fruit  that  is  fast  sup¬ 
planting  the  old  navel.  It  has  all  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Washington  navel,  the  Mediterranean  sweet, 
the  St.  Michael  and  the  Malta  blood.  It  has  a 
delicious  flavour,  a  thin  skin,  a  delicate  colour  and 
the  best  shipping  quality.  The  question  of  how  this 
new  variety  was  produced  brought  out  an  illustration 
by  Mr.  Thomson.  Whipping  out  a  pruning  knife, 
he  cut  two  buds  and  a  branch  from  a  tree.  He  cut 
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the  buds  in  half,  united  the  two  halves  and  placed 
them  under  a  slit  in  the  bark. 

"  There  you  have  it,"  said  he.  "I  took  the  buds 
from  two  varieties  and  made  them  grow  ;  did  the 
same  thing  with  two  other  varieties,  and  they  grew. 
Then  I  took  the  buds  from  these  new  products  and 
did  the  same  thing  with  them.  The  result  was  a 
combination  of  all  the  four  varieties  of  oranges." 

Mr.  Thomson  took  his  visitors  all  through  his 
orchard,  and  it  was  an  interesting  study.  The 
Californian  girls  closely  observed  the  peculiarities  of 
the  different  trees,  and  the  Ohio  girl  was  filled  with 
wonder  and  admiration,  meanwhile  sampling  fruit 
as  rapidly  as  Mr.  Thomson  passed  it  over,  which 
was  a  very  swift  and  continuous  process.  He  has 
all  the  varieties  on  his  place,  but,  of  [course,  only 
cultivates  for  the  market  the  navel  and  his 
improved. 

••  Orange  trees  are  as  'peculiar  as  people,"  said 
Thomson;  "they  have  habits]' and  moods  and  dis¬ 
positions  the  same  as  individuals." 

As  an  illustration  he  pointed  out  one  tree  that 
always  bore  fruit  more  abundantly  than  those  right 
around  it,  though  it  did  not  differ  from  the  others 
in  appearance  and  the  soil  was  the  same.  Another 
tree  bore  fruit  of  a  richer  colour  than  its  neighbours, 
yet  the  conditions  seemed  no  different.  The 
orchardist  told  how  fast  the  trees  developed,  and  he 
pointed  out  trees  loaded  [with  fruit  that  had  been 
budded  less  thau  two  years.  The  branches  were 
weighed  down  with  the  golden  spheres,  and  the 
Oranges  were  bright  and  clean  as  though  polished  at 
a  dago  fruit  stand. 

"  Will  there  be  much  development  in  the  Orange 
in  the  future  ?  ’’  was  asked. 

"  Just  as  much  in  the  next  twenty  years  as  in  the 
past  twenty,”  was  Thomson’s  reply.  While  he 
confessed  he  had  gained  some  experience  in  his 
work,  he  freely  admitted  that  others  who  came  after 
him  would  add  to  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
Citrus  fruit. 

All  this  time  Thomson  picked  specimens  and 
loaded  up  his  visitors.  Everybody  was  weighed 
down  with  the  best  in  the  orchard.  The  Ohio  girlf 
who  just  a  month  ago  begged  for  the  privilege  of 
picking  just  one  Orange  from  a  tree,  that  she  might 
bring  back  east  of  the  exploit,  was  asking  to  be 
relieved  of  her  load — that  is,  she  expressed  herself 
as  well  as  she  could  between  mouthfuls  of  the 
delicious  fruit. 

"  How  much  did  you  make  last  year  ? "  the 
Monrovia  editor  asked  Thomson. 

“  From  seven  acres  I  sold  $4,000  worth  of  fruit 
and  prices  were  just  half  what  they  wereany  previous 
year." 

Last  year  Thomson  sold  grafts  of  his  new  navel  at 
$2.50  each,  and  the  previous  year  they  were  in 
demand  at  $5. 

"  Some  people  say  my  new  variety  is  no  better 
than  the  old ;  but  why  do  they  pay  me  ten  times  as 
much  for  the  grafts  if  that  is  the  case  ?  " 

Nobody  tried  to  answer,  for  it  was  not  necessary. 

The  article  is  illustrated  in  the  style  peculiar  to 
American  journalism,  and  is  devoted  to  accounts  of  a 
public  holiday  when  large  numbers  of  the  general 
public  from  neighbouring  towns  took  in  the  Balna- 
gown  man’s  orchard  in  common  with  the  other 
sights  of  the  district. 

- - 

A  FERTILE  BRANCH  OF  AUCUBA. 

A  short  time  ago  a  single  branch  of  Aucuba,  measur¬ 
ing  about  18  in.  in  diameter,  was  brought  to  the 
Ealing  Gardeners’  Society.  It  was  unusually  full  of 
berries,  and  I  amused  myself  with  counting  the 
bunches  with  the  following  result  : — 

Bunches  of  Berries.  Number.  Berries. 


2  .  . 

21 

42 

3  •• 

32 

96 

4  •• 

.  .  .  .  12 

48 

5 

l8 

90 

6  .. 

2 

12 

7  •• 

..  ..  12 

84 

8  .. 

.  .  .  .  2 

16 

Single  berries 

14 

402 

Several  berries  had  fallen  off  previous  to  the  above 
enumeration.  Can  you  inform  me  when  the  male 
plant  was  first  introduced  to  England  and  who 
imported  it  ? — Sigma. 

[After  much  searching  for  the  male  plant  in  Japan, 
Robert  Fortune  at  last  found  it  in  a  garden  near  Yedo. 
He  immediately  secured  the  plant  and  packed  it  in 


a  Ward's  case  and  had  it  shipped  off  to  England. 
It  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  1861,  and  flowered  for 
the  first  time  in  1863,  when  Mr.  Standish  fertilised 
the  flowers  of  the  female,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
showing  a  berried  plant  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  March  gth,  1864,  when  a 
First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. — Ed.] 

- -4- - - 

SPRING  FLOWERS  AT  OLYMPIA. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  shows  was  opened  at 
Olympia  on  the  8th  inst ,  and  continued  next  day. 
The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  a  large  rectangular 
building  not  far  from  the  main  entrance ;  and  the 
pillars  supporting  the  roof  were  converted  into 
ingenious  imitations  of  Fan  and  Date  Palms. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited 
very  largely,  their  groups  being  distributed  in 
different  parts  of  the  building.  They  received  a  large 
Silver  Medal  for  a  splendid  group  of  Clivias  of 
excellent  quality.  Not  far  off  was  a  group  of 
Cupressus,  Thuyas,  Yews,  and  other  Coniferae 
mixed  with  various  evergreens,  Roses  and  other 
flowering  subjects  (Large  Silver  Medal).  Not  far  off 
was  a  similar  group  including  some  very  large 
Conifers.  They  also  had  a  table  of  hardy  flowers 
and  fruit.  The  first -named  included  Daffodils  in  great 
variety,  Tulips,  Anemones,  Primroses,  Cowslips, 
Megaseas,  Aubrietias,  Carnations,  variegated  night 
scented  Tobacco,  and  many  others.  The  fruit 
consisted  of  Apples,  and  a  few  Pears,  the  former  being 
plump,  glossy,  and  in  excellent  condition  (Large 
Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
occupied  a  table  with  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in 
pots,  including  large  clumps  of  Daffodils,  large  pans 
of  Anemone  appenina,  A.  Pulsatilla,  A.  nemorosa 
bracteata  plena,  Megasea  cordifolia  purpurea,  Adonis 
vernalis,  Trillium  grandiflorum,  Primroses,  and 
various  other  subjects  of  interest.-  The  pink  flowers 
of  Lilium  thomsonianum  are  uncommon  and  prettyi 
(Large  Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
had  a  square  table  entirely  occupied  with  Daffodils 
which  were  raised  in  the  centre  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid.  The  abundance  of  Barrii  Conspicuus 

shows  how  well  adapted  this  variety  is  for  spring 

bedding.  Emperor,  Portia,  Empress  and  other 

Daffodils  were  shown  in  quantity.  Primroses  were 
plentiful  and  attractive  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  237,  and  238,  High 
Holborn,  had  two  large  groups  of  Cinerarias 
arranged  in  proximity  to  one  another,  and  between 
some  rustic  summer-houses  at  one  side  of  the 
building.  The  plants  were  of  large  size  with 

enormous  leaves  in  some  cases  and  flowers  in  pro¬ 
portion.  The  latter  were  very  varied  in  colour,  both 
seifs  and  bicolor  varieties  being  regularly  distributed 
all  through  the  groups.  A  Silver  Gilt  Medal,  the 
highest  award  was  accorded  them.  No  one  seeing 
them  could  complain  of  lack  of  variety. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  set  up  a 
tall  conical  group  of  greenhouse  plants  such  as 
Heaths,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  and  other  flowering  plants 
mixed  with  Palms.  A  tall  Chamaerops  occupied  the 
centre,  towering  up  high  above  the  smaller  ones 
beneath  them  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons  exhibited  a  large  semi¬ 
circular  group  of  Caladiums,  sloping  from  some 
Palms  behind  to  Maidenhair  Ferns  in  front.  All 
the  leading  exhibition  kinds  were  well  represented, 
and  the  colours  well  mixed.  They  stood  the  dry  air 
of  the  building  remarkably  well.  The  highest 
award,  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  was  accorded  them.  A 
large  group  of  well-grown  Ferns  was  exhibited  by 
Henry  Tate,  Esq  ,  (gardener,  Mr.  Wm.  Howe)  Park 
Hill,  Streatham  Common.  Marattia  fraxinea 
elegans  was  a  splendid  specimen  with  dark  green 
shining  fronds,  and  on  either  side  of  it  were  large 
specimens  of  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum  and 
Microlepia  hirta  cristata.  A  Silver-gilt  Medal  (the 
highest  award)  was  accorded  it. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  occupied  a  table  with  Daffodils  in 
variety ;  but  the  central,  conical  portion  consisted 
of  that  splendid  yellow  variety,  Emperor,  well 
supported  with  masses  of  Barrii  Conspicuus, 
Empress,  Princeps,  Narcissus  poeticus  ornatus,  and 
others  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley.  Sussex, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples,  brightened  up  with 
Azaleas,  Aralias,  Draceanas,  and  other  subjects. 
Amongst  the  Apples  we  noted  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Bismarck  (a  splendid  cooking 


variety)  Bess  Pool,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Gloria 
Mundi  and  other  late  keeping  sorts.  Catillac  Pear 
was  also  in  excellent  condition  (Silver  Medal). 

A  very  conspicuous  group  of  greenhouse  plants, 
standing  on  the  floor  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons.  Azaleas, 
Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  Cytisus  scoparius  andreanus 
with  its  rich  crimson-brown  wings,  Heaths.Gloxinias, 
Staphylea  colchica,  Gloxinias  and  Orchids  were  the 
prominent  features  of  this  group.  Tall  Palms 
occupied  the  top  of  the  cone  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  building  was  a  some¬ 
what  similar  group  arranged  by  Messrs.  John  Peed 
&  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road. 
Varieties  of  Azalea  indica,  A.  amoena,  Cytisus, 
Clivias,  Lilac  and  Hydrangeas  constituted  some  of 
the  flowering  plants ;  while  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
Caladiums  and  Ferns  did  good  service  in  the  way  of 
fine  foliaged  plants  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

The  St.  George's  Nursery  Company,  Hanwell,  W., 
exhibited  a  table  of  Cyclamens,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  bank  of  Caladiums.  The  cyclamens 
were  notable  for  the  enormous  quantity  of  bloom 
each  plant  carried.  Brilliant  (maroon-crimson), 
Crimson  King  (bright  crimson),  Mont  Blanc  (pure 
white)  and  Grandiflorum  Roseum  (rose),  were  hand¬ 
some  varieties.  Various  other  kinds  were  shown  and 
all  named.  The  highest  award,  a  Silver-gilt  Medal, 
was  again  awarded  here. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  group  of 
Roses  on  the  floor,  but  towering  up  to  conical  outline 
by  means  of  Palms.  Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame 
Hoste,  Madame  Charles,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince 
and  Innocente  Pirola  were  some  of  the  best  Tea 
varieties  shown  (Large  Silver  Medal).  They  also 
had  a  small  table  of  Amaryllis  in  variety  (Silver 
Medal) . 

Near  the  above  was  a  group  of  Azaleas,  Dracaenas, 
Heaths  and  various  other  greenhouse  subjects  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  exhibited  eight  boxes 
of  Tea  and  hybrid  perpetual  Roses.  Very  fine  were 
Catherine  Mermet,  La  France,  The  Bride,  Niphetos, 
and  Mrs.  J.  Laing  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Some  light  and  tasteful  decorations  were  very 
attractive.  Most  of  them  were  done  with  yellow 
flowers  chiefly  ;  but  Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Swiss  Nursery, 
Hammersmith,  had  a  table  done  up  with  various 
Tea  Roses,  Asparagus  and  Lonicera  flexuosa  aurea 
reticulata.  The  Roses  had  long  stalks,  and  were 
graceful  (Silver  Medal).  Mrs.  Wm.  Green,  Junr., 
The  Nurseries,  Harold  Wood,  Essex,  had  a  beautiful 
table  of  small-crownedDaffodils,  Yellow  Marguerites 
&c.  (Silver  Medal).  Mrs.  Walter  Mole,  5,  The 
Avenue,  Kew  Gardens,  set  up  a  table  with  trumpet 
Daffodils,  Asparagus,  and  other  subjects.  Some 
fruit  was  distributed  about  the  table  including  a 
Pineapple)  (Silver  Medal).  Mr.  L.  H.  Calcutt,  Fern 
Bank  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  had  a  more 
elaborate  table  of  Orchids,  Daffodils,  yellow 
Marguerites,  Anemones,  Ferns  and  other  subjects 
(Large  Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  Geo,  Bick,  the  garden  superintendent,  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  getting  up  so  neat  and  attractive 
a  spring  show  in  so  short  a  time.  It  had  all  been 
arranged  and  got  together  by  him  in  a  fortnight, 
which  is  a  very  short  period  for  anything  of  this 
nature. 

- - 

THE  JAPAN  CEDAR  AND  ITS 
VARIETIES. 

The  Japanese  Cedar  (Cryptomeria  japonica). — 
Delighting  and  thriving  most  luxuriantly  in  cool, 
damp  soils,  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  British 
Isles— Ireland  in  particular — is  peculiarly  well  suited 
for  the  successful  culture  of  this  handsome  and 
hardy  Conifer.  Cold,  draughty,  and  exposed  situa¬ 
tions  it,  however,  cannot  stand  ;  so  that,  in  planting, 
this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  while  at  the  same 
time  few  coniferous  trees  can  surpass  the  present 
species  for  thriving  where  the  soil  is  stiff  or  cold 
and  in  a  sunless  situation. 

When  seen  under  favourable  conditions  the  Japan 
Cedar  is  a  tall,  portly  tree,  of  somewhat  broadly- 
conical  shape,  with  a  clean,  straight  stem,  horizon¬ 
tally  spreading  branches,  often  slightly  drooping  with 
up-curved  tips,  the  lateral  ones  divided  into 
numerous  frondose  branchlets,  thickly  covered  with 
dark  bluish-green  foliage.  The  rigid  leaves  are  fully 
half  an  inch  long,  incurved  or  awl-shaped,  slightly 
quadrangular,  appressed  to  the  stem,  and  indistinctly 
marked  with  two  glaucous  lines  underneath.  Both 
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male  arid  female  cones  are  abundantly  produced,  the 
latter  being  almost  globular,  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  usually  singly  and  erect,  with  the 
scales  serrated  at  the  edges,  so  that  the  fully- 
developed  cone  is  rough  and  prickly.  Quite  a 
feature  of  the  tree  is  the  male  catkins  which  grow 
thickly  in  axillary  spikes  in  the  leaf-axils  usually 
towards  the  branch  extremities.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  cones  is  that  in  some  instances  the  axes  elongate 
and  produce  foliage  leaves  at  their  apices,  thus 
imitating  in  a  marked  degree  those  of  Cunninghamia 
sinensis,  and  several  species  of  Picea.  Better,  indeed, 
than  the  generality  of  Conifers,  the  Japan  Cedar 
seems  to  thrive  in  the  dense,  still  air  of  mid¬ 
woodland  ;  indeed,  the  finest  specimens  I  have  seen 
are  so  situated,  the  soil  being  largely  composed  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter  and  never  becoming  dry. 
The  rate  of  growth  is  rapid ;  one  specimen  that  I 
measured  having  reached  the  height  of  74  ft.  in 
forty-two  years,  the  trunk  girth  being  4  ft.  8  in.  at  a 
yard  up,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground. 
Home-grown  timber  of  this  tree  is  very  light  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  bulk  and  bears  a  marked  resemblance 
in  the  specimens  I  have  examined  to  that  produced 
in  its  native  country.  It  is  white,  or  rather  inclined 
to  yellowish-white,  soft,  easily  indented,  and 
pleasantly  perfumed. 

C.  japonica  elegans  differs  both  in  habit 
and  appearance  from  the  species,  and  produces 
cones  very  sparsely,  these,  however,  being 
indistinguishable  from  the  former.  It  is,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  beautiful  of 
ornamental  Conifers,  the  remarkable  change  in 
colour  from  the  bright  green  of  the  warm  season  to 
the  bronzy-crimson  of  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  combined  with  the  elegant  outline,  and 
perfect  hardihood,  placing  this  variety  in  the  front 
rank  of  useful  and  ornamental  trees  of  medium  pro¬ 
portions.  It  stands  exposure  better  than  the  species 
and  like  that  tree  will  grow  on  cold,  stiff  soils  where 
only  a  limited  number  of  Conifers  could  subsist.  In 
a  young  state  it  is  apt  to  form  several  leading  shoots, 
and  sometimes  ungainly  side  branches,  which 
should  be  removed  by  timely  and  well-directed 
pruning.  The  cones  are  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  the  leaves,  in  which  the  primordial  shape  is 
retained,  rather  longer  than  the  cones,  flattish, 
velvety  in  texture,  and  abundantly  produced. 

C.  japonica  elegans  nana  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  dwarf  form  of  the  species,  which  is  also 
known  under  the  varietal  name  of  nana,  the  present 
plant  retaining  its  coppery  tint  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months.  It  is  of  small  growth, 
thickly  branched  and  foliaged,  the  branchlets  being 
shortly  pendulous. 

C.  japonica  araucarioides  is  a  small-growiDg 
and  neat-habited  tree  with  short,  regularly- 
arranged  leaves,  and  slender,  almost  undivided 
branches.  The  foliage  being  thickly  arranged 
causes  the  plant  to  have  a  thick  and  massive 
character,  while  the  colour  in  healthy  specimens  is 
a  dark  bluish-green.  From  dried  specimens  of 
C.  japonica  lycopodioides  (Carriere)  that  have  been 
sent  me,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  two 
varieties  are  identical. 

C.  japonica  nana  is  a  somewhat  irregularly- 
shaped,  thick,  and  tufted  bush  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high. 
The  rate  of  growth  is  remarkably  slow,  and  the  plant 
generally  wears  a  bright  and  healthy  appearance. 
For  border  or  rock  work  it  is  useful. 

G.  japonica  Lobbi. — Compared  with  the  species, 
this  forms  a  tree  of  narrower  and  more  compact  out¬ 
line,  the  leaves  also  being  of  a  brighter  and  more 
vivid  green  colour.  It  is  equally  vigorous  with  the 
species,  and  in  this  country  has  attained  to  stately 
dimensions  with  a  straight,  well-formed  trunk  that  is 
well  furnished  throughout  with  bushy,  thickly- 
foliaged  branches,  the  spread  of  which  is  usually  less 
than  one  third  of  the  height. 

C.  japonica  spiralis,  though  quite  distinct  and 
noteworthy,  cannot  be  described  as  ornamental. 
The  branches  are  lithe  and  weak,  irregular  as  to 
length  and  arrangement,  and  having  short,  closely- 
appressed  leaves  of  a  dull  green  colour,  and  so  thickly 
and  shortly  set  as  to  appear  in  a  spiral  manner 
throughout  the  entire  length. — A.  D.  Webster. 


New  Homes  n  the  “ Sunshine  State”  of  America.— 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years'  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income  first  year 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities  ;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  spring  show  ot  this  society  was  held  in 
St.  George’s  Hall  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
last  week  during  splendid  weather  ;  but,  although  the 
weather  was  favourable,  the  attendance  proved  but 
small,  only  /31  being  taken  at  the  doors  for  both 
days.  The  total  attendance  of  subscribers  and  by 
payment  would  only  be  about  a  couple  of  thousand, 
a  very  poor  number  for  such  a  magnificent  show 
as  that  provided  by  the  society.  The  entries 
numbered  about  270  in  forty-five  classes  or  an 
increase  of  sixty  over  that  of  last  year.  The  show 
was  an  excellent  one  in  every  detail,  the  bulbs  alone 
showing  a  want  of  freshness.  For  the  group  of 
miscellaneous  foliage  and  flowering  plants  A.  L. 
Jones,  Esq.  (gardener,  J.  Bounds),  Aigburth,  staged 
the  premier  collection,  a  strong  background  being 
formed  of  Cocos  weddeliana,  Lomaria  gibba  and 
Crotons.  The  base  was  of  Adiantum  relieved  by 
Crotons,  Dendrobiums  and  a  variety  of  spring 
flowering  plants,  the  whole  proving  bright  and 
pretty,  but  just  a  *'  wee  bit"  thin.  W.  H.  Watts, 
Esq.  (gardener,  H.  Bracegirdle),  was  second  with  a 
greater  profusion  of  Ferns  but  wanting  in  bloom. 

W.  B.  Bowring,  Esq.  (gardener,  Thomas  Ankers), 
Grassendale,  led  with  ten  pots  of  hardy  herbaceous 
and  bulbous  plants,  the  finest  being  Convallaria  and 
Spiraea  astilboides.  He  also  was  first  for  four 
Azaleas,  distinct,  with  well-flowered  plants  ;  for  six 
forced  hardy  plants,  amongst  which  was  a  well- 
flowered  Clematis  Princess  of  Wales  ;  and  for  six 
Cyclamen.  R.  P.  Houston,  Esq.,  M.P.  (gardener, 
J.  Heaton),  had  a  most  tastefully-arranged  pan  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley.  O.  H.  Williams,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Thomas  Wilson),  Aigburth,  had  the  finest  eighteen 
Hyacinths  distinct,  good  dwarf  spikes.  Mrs,  John 
Aiken  (gardener,  C.  Waring),  Prince’s  Park,  was  to 
the  fore  for  a  dozen  varieties.  W.  P.  Sinclair,  Esq. 
(gardener,  J.  V.  Thompson),  Prince's  Park,  had  the 
best  six  Hyacinths  and  the  best  six  single  Tulips.  J. 
W.  Hughes,  Esq.  (gardener,  J.  McColl),  Allerton, 
took  the  lead  for  six  pots  of  Hyacinths,  three  bulbs 
in  each  pot,  carrying  the  finest  spikes  in  the  show. 
C.  Mclver,  Esq.  (gardener,  H.  Holford),  Heswell, 
scored  with  a  dozen  pots  of  single  Tulips,  and  also 
for  six  pots  of  Freesias.  C.  J.  Procter,  Esq. 
(gardener,  J.  Williams),  Birkenhead,  had  the  finest 
double  Tulips  and  the  single  Bouquet.  E.  Pryor, 
Esq.  (gardener,  E.  Tayloi),  Aigburth,  staged  the 
most  tastefully  arranged  basket  of  plants,  somewhat 
crowded  (prizes  presented  by  Messrs.  Ker  &  Sons). 
He  also  had  the  two  best  Orchids  (prizes  presented 
by  Messrs.  John  Cowan  &  Co.,  Garston),  with 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  twelve  flowers,  and  Cattleya  citrina. 
For  the  single  specimen  he  scored  with  Dendrobrium 
thrysiflorum,  having  over  twenty  spikes ;  for  two 
hardy  forced  plants,  and  one  hardy  Rhododendron, 
he  was  also  successful.  G.  W.  Moss,  Esq.  (gardener, 
T.  Johnson),  Aigburth,  was  to  the  fore  with  a  pair  of 
Amaryllis  and  for  trebles  with  good  varieties.  H. 
Cunningham,  Esq.  (gardener  W.  Wilson),  Gateacre, 
scored  with  Dendrobium  nobile,  well  flowered  and 
four  feet  in  diameter,  as  a  stove  flowering  plant ; 
also  for  a  specimen  Azalea.  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq. 
(gardener,  B.  Cromwell),  Allerton,  secured  the  chief 
honour  for  the  flowering  greenhouse  plant  with 
Imantophyllum  miniatum  superbum  with  twenty 
spikes ;  for  four  exotic  Ferns  with  Goniophlebium 
subauriculatum,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata  (ten  feet 
diameter),  Davallia  fijensis  and  Adiantum  cuneatum  ; 
for  three  Azaleas  distinct,  with  fresh  well-flowered 
plants  :  for  three  Palms  or  Cycads,  showing  Kentia 
fosteriana  ten  feet  in  height  and  diameter,  and 
beautifully  fresh  ;  and  for  two  Mignonettes.  W.  H. 
Watts,  Esq.,  led  with  three  Orchids  including 
Angraecum  sesquipedale  with  four  spikes  and  nine 
flowers. 

W.  H.  Shirley,  Esq.  (gardener,  G.  Eaton), 
Allerton,  had  the  best  single  Fern  with  Pteris  major 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  also  first  for  three 
well-flowered  Callas.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  was  first 
for  four  hardy  Rhododendrons,  and  also  for  four 
Azalea  mollis,  good  varieties,  well-flowered.  A.  L. 
Jones,  Esq.  (gardener,  J.  Bounds),  Aigburth,  led 
with  the  greenhouse  Rhododendron  Gibsonii.  S.  G. 
Waring,  Esq.  (gardener,  J.  Pattison),  had  the  best 
single  Palm.  E.  C.  Leventon,  Esq.,  staged  the  best 
Cinerarias  in  a  strong  competition.  Miss  Fowler 
had  the  leading  Primula  sinensis.  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Bateson  (gardener,  J.  Harrison),  Aigburth,  staged  the 
premier  Lily  of  the  Valley.  H.  H.  Hammond,  Esq., 


had  the  best  single  Azalea  mollis,  a  good  plant. 
Thomas  Gee,  Esq.,  Allerton,  had  a  charming  com¬ 
bination  of  cut  Roses. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  R. 

P.  Ker  &  Sons  for  a  group  of  fine  Amaryllis  and 
Azaleas;  to  Mr.  Henry  Middlehurst  fora  group  of 
well-flowered  Lilium  Harrisii ;  and  to  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Chester,  for  cut  Daffodils.  Thejudges  were 
Messrs.  W.  Tunnington,  Calderstones,  Mr.  Ashton, 
Lathom  House,  Mr.  Paul,  Manchester  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  Mr.  Kipps,  Warrington. 

- - 

CALCEOLARIA  DEFLEXA. 

This  handsome  winter-flowering  plant  is  not  taken 
advantage  of  nearly  so  much  as  its  merits  demand. 
Introduced  in  1878  from  Peru,  its  claims  are  there¬ 
fore  well  tested,  and  require  no  word  of  mine  to 
sound  its  praises.  It  is  also  known  as  C.  grandiflora 
and  C.  fuchsiaefolia,  the  latter  name  being  perhaps 
the  most  correct  of  the  three.  A  very  fine  batch  of 
these  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  one  of  Mr. 
John  Forbes’  houses  at  Hawick  at  the  present  time. 
The  plants  are  well  furnished  with  lovely  clear 
lemon-yellow  flowers,  which  show  to  great  advantage 
against  the  shining  green  Fuchsia-like  foliage. 

It  is  a  continuous  and  effective  decorative  subject, 
and  lasts  a  long  time  in  a  cut  state.  It  also  travels 
well,  which  is  a  desirable  trait  in  a  Calceolaria,  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  any  other  plant.  I  am  certain  were 
this  plant  better  known  amongst  gardeners  generally, 
it  would  be  oftener  met  with  than  at  present. — Coila. 

- - 

THE  EDINBURGH  SPRING  SHOW. 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Society  held  their  annual 
exhibition  of  spring  flowers  on  the  8th  and  gth  inst. 
in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  show 
this  year  comprised  a  great  wealth  of  bloom  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  poverty  of  last  year’s  show  at  the 
same  season.  This  had  been  anticipated  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  by  reason  of  the  mildness  of  the 
winter  and  the  favourable  springtime ;  and  the 
result  as  indicated  was  a  full  entry  in  all  departments 
of  well-developed  exhibits.  Many  of  the  tables  may 
be  justly  described  as  consisting  of  a  perfect 
blaze  of  colour,  the  Narcissus,  the  Azalea,  and  the 
Daffodil,  in  addition  to  the  Hyacinth  and  Tulip, 
being  all  pressed  into  duty,  each  contributing  its 
share  in  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the  show.  A 
noticeable  change  in  the  schedule  consisted  of  the 
innovation  of  circular  tables  of  plants,  12  ft.  in 
diameter,  arranged  for  effect.  This  formed  a  welcome 
change  from  the  old  plan  of  occupying  the  end  space 
of  the  market  with  one  large  group,  and,  moreover, 
the  class  as  it  stands  at  present  not  only  opens  up 
the  competition  to  a  greater  number  of  exhibitors, 
but  also  affords  better  opportunities  of  tasteful 
display  in  arrangement. 

With  a  very  fine  table  Mr.  Malcolm  McIntyre,  of 
The  Glen,  Innerleithen,  takes  the  first  prize,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Wcod,  Oswald  Road,  the  second.  Mr. 
McIntyre  was  also  similarly  successful  in  several 
other  classes,  including  that  for  ten  forced  plants  in 
bloom,  excluding  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  ;  here  Mr. 
W.  Bennett,  Hanley  Lodge,  Corstorphine,  was 
second,  followed  in  the  third  place  by  Mr.  James 
Bald,  Canaan  House.  In  the  class  for  three  Azalea 
indica,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Geo.  Wood  was  first, 
with  Mr.  McIntyre  closely  following,  whilst  Mr. 
William  Murray,  of  Restalri^  House,  took  third 
place  in  an  excellent  competition.  Roses  in  pots 
made  a  good  show,  Mr.  W.  Galloway,  Liberton, 
leading  in  the  class  for  sixes.*.  In  the  Hyacinth 
section  Mr.  J.  Meiklem,  Bridge-of-Weir,  was  an  easy 
first,  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Lawrie,  of  Cramond,  and 
Mr.  R.  T.  Rae,  of  Sunlaw.  Collections  of  Daffodils 
were  well  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Crawford,  of  Udding- 
ston  (who  had  the  Silver  Cup) ;  Mr.  G.  Mclvor,  of 
Sunningdale,  Berks.  (Large  Silver  Medal) ;  and  Mr. 
A.  Mclnnes,  of  Irvine  (Small  Silver  Medal).  Cut 
flowers  were  also  a  strong  section,  whilst  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  classes  formed  a  similarly-interesting 
department. 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird 
&  Sons,  of  Pinkhill  Nurseries,  as  usual  took  a  very 
prominent  position.  Their  centre  table  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  show  in  staging,  for  which  very 
many  choice  plants  had  been  drawn  upon  ;  and  by 
grouping  each  section  by  itself  a  brilliant  effect  was 
produced.  A  fine  strain  of  Amaryllis,  Messrs, 
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Laird's  seedlings,  and  some  beautiful  Indian  Azaleas 
of  new  varieties  were  noticeable  ;  but  still  more  so 
was  a  variety  of  the  common  Broom,  which,  instead 
of  being  all  yellow  in  petal,  has  a  top  of  bronzy-red, 
and  is  very  useful  and  effective.  These  plants,  too, 
have  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  hardy. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  of  the  Warriston 
Nurseries,  contributed  a  grand  table  with  well- 
cultivated  examples  of  spring-flowering  plants.  Mr. 
John  Downie's  Nurseries  were  also  responsible  for  a 
very  fine  exhibit  in  this  way.  Messrs  Barr  &  Son, 
of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  staged  a 
splendid  show  of  over  eighty  varieties  of  Daffodils 
for  which  they  are  so  celebrated.  Messrs.  Dickson 
&  Sons  showed  Conifers  in  their  usual  good  form. 
Mr.  J.  Bryson,  of  Helensburgh,  and  Mr.  J.  Forbes, 
Hawick,  also  competed  with  success  in  the  classes 
for  plants,  including  Auriculas.  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  table  of  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  in  good  form.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Glass,  Newing¬ 
ton  Nurseries,  had  a  table  of  Aubrietia,  yellow 
Violas,  and  Primroses.  Mr.  Michael  Cuthbertson, 
Rothesay,  contributed  a  table  of  Hyacinths,  and 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  Daffodils.  Mr. 
P.  Aiiken,  Merchiston,  had  a  collection  of  Alpine 
plants.  Vegetables  of  excellent  quality  and  great 
variety  were  well  represented, 

Our  readers  will  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  William 
Young,  the  well-known  secretary,  is  unfortunately 
laid  aside  by  illness,  and  his  familiar  figure  was 
missed  from  the  show. 


ARDENING  ffjSCELLANY. 


A  VARIEGATED  CUCUMBER. 

A  curiosity  was  brought  to  our  office  the  other  day 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Renton,  of  Messrs.  Walters  and 
Renton,  Goffs  Oak,  Cheshunt.  In  a  house  of 
Cucumbers  one  plant  was  variegated  on  the  whole 
of  one  side  and  green  on  the  other.  When  the 
plant  was  about  18  in.  high,  the  leaves  on  one  side 
of  the  plant  were  almost  wholly  white,  and  this 
colour  extended  up  one  side  of  the  stem.  The  first 
impulse  was  to  pull  up  the  plant  and  replace  it  with 
a  normally  green  one.  Upon  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Renton,  however,  the  curiosity  was  spared  to  see 
how  it  would  behave.  Later  on,  when  the  plant 
commenced  bearing,  it  produced  a  well-shaped  fruit 
about  i  ft,  in  length  before  it  was  cut.  Fully 
half  of  the  surface  was  of  a  beautiful  w'axy-white 
with  a  long  and  short  green  band  running  along  it 
for  a  length  of  4  in.  The  smaller  longitudinal  half 
of  the  fruit  was  of  a  light  green,  but  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  rest.  A  white  Cucumber  on  the 
dinner  table  would  be  a  novelty,  whether  it  would  be 
appreciated  or  not.  Possibly  if  seeds  were  saved 
from  this  plant,  a  race  of  variegated  Cucumbers 
might  be  obtained.  The  only  other  way  of  preserving 
this  freak  would  be  to  perpetuate  it  by  cuttings. 
Readers  might  say  whether  they  have  ever  met  with 
a  variegated  Cucumber  in  their  experience. 

- - - 

DAFFODILS  AT  REGENT’S  PARK. 

The  Daffodil  conference  and  show  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's 
Park,  opened  on  Tuesday  last,  and  was  continued  the 
following  day.  The  weather  on  the  opening  day  was 
anything  but  satisfactory,  for  though  raining  only 
occasionally,  it  looked  anything  but  promising. 
Spring  flowers  do,  however,  command  a  considerable 
number  of  votaries. 

The  Silver  Cup  offered  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  for 
a  collection  of  Daffodils  was  taken  by  Dr.  Crawford 
with  a  group  of  moderate  size  but  of  excellent 
quality.  Glory  of  Leiden,  Golden  Spur,  Grandis, 
Mrs.  Walter  T.  Ware,  Mrs.  Thomson,  Princeps,  and 
P.  R.  Barr  were  all  Ajax  varieties  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  Golden  Spur  and  Princeps  were  remarkably 
late,  being  grown  in  the  north.  The  second  prize,  a 
Silver  Gilt  Medal,  was  taken  by  Margaret  B.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Ardlamont,  Scotland,  whose  collection  was 
much  larger,  and  included  many  of  the  Narcissus 
incomparabilis,  N.  Barrii,  and  N.  Leedsi  types. 
Miss  K.  Spurred,  Manor  House,  Norwich,  took  the 
third  place  with  a  collection  showing  considerable 
variety,  but  having  relatively  few  of  the  trumpet 
types  (Sil\er  Medal). 

Margaret  Crawford,  Ardlamoat,  took  the  leading 


award  for  twenty  distinct  varieties  of  Daffodils, 
showing  siDgie  and  double  trumpet  varieties  as 
well  as  some  choice  forms  of  the  short-crowned 
section.  Dr.  Crawford  took  the  second  position  in  this 
case.  Margaret  Crawford  was  the  only  exhibitor  of 
six  varieties  of  double  Daffodils. 

The  first  award  for  ten  varieties  of  the  medium- 
crowned  section  was  taken  by  Mrs.  G.  P.  Hayden, 
Hatfield  Vicarage,  Doncaster,  with  a  very  fine  lot, 
including  Gloria  Mundi.  She  also  took  the  lead  in 
the  small-crowned  section  with  bunches  of  fresh 
flowers.  R.  Maitland,  Esq.,  Wardour  Lodge, 
Sunningdale,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  eighteen 
varieties  of  the  medium-crowned  section.  His 
bunches  were  in  many  cases  massive  and  generally 
neatly  put  up.  Very  fine  wereN.  Leedsii,  Katherine 
Spurrell,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Stella,  N.  Barrii  Conspicuus, 
and  N.  Nelsoni  major. 

Some  prizes  were  offered  for  decorations  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  first  prize  for  a  bouquet  was  taken  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Youens,  15,  Tower  Road,  Dartford,  with  a 
very  fine  sample  of  a  shower  bouquet.  The  first 
award  for  a  bowl  of  Daffodils  was  taken  by  Miss  L. 
Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton.  This  was 
gracefully  arranged.  The  first  prize  for  table  decor¬ 
ation  of  Daffodils  was  taken  by  Mr  A.  F.  Youens. 
Relatively  few  Daffodils  were  used  with  sprays  of 
Smilax.  Mrs.  VV.  Mole,  5,  The  Avenue,  Kew,  was 
second  with  a  very  different  arrangement.  That  of 
Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  was 
very  simple  in  design,  but  graceful  and  elegant,  and 
took  the  third  place  in  good  competition 

In  the  classes  for  other  spring  flowers  the  first 
prize  for  Amaryllis  was  taken  by  Mr.  Perkins, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames.  His  plants  were  all  seedlings  of 
his  own  raising,  and  a  very  good  strain  they  are, 
with  large  open  flowers,  broad  rounded  segments, 
rich  and  varied  colours.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  was 
second.  He  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Auriculas, 
which  were  fine,  and  received  the  first  award.  His 
fine  collection  of  Cinerarias  also  secured  the  first 
award,  which  was  well  deserved. 

Mr,  W.  Rumsey,  Joynings  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross,  took  the  first  prize  for  six  pot  Roses,  which 
were  well  flowered. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
deservedly  received  the  leading  prize  for  a  group  of 
tuberous  Begonias.  The  varieties  were  very 
numerous,  and  first-class  double  varieties  were  fully 
as  well  represented  as  the  singles.  The  plants  were 
dwarf  and  bore  from  one  to  six  flowers  each.  He 
was  also  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Very  attractive  were  the 
huge  massive  pieces  of  Fritillaria  imperialis  lutea, 
Spiraea  astilboides,  Primula  Sieboldi  in  variety,  Iris 
pumila  azurea,  etc. 

There  were  some  large  exhibits  in  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  class ;  and  here  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Fritillaries,  Anemones, 
Muscaris,  &c.  All  the  sections  of  Daffodils  were  well 
represented,  including  fine  masses  of  M.  J.  Berkley, 
Grandis,  Empress,  Madame  Plemp,  Backhousei,  N. 
Johnstoni  Queen  of  SpaiD,  N.  incomparabilis 
Beauty,  N.  Leedsii  Mrs.  Langtry,  the  N.  Barrii,  N. 
Burbidgei  and  N,  poeticus  types,  They  had  the 
largest  collection  in  the  show  (Large  Silver 
Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a 
very  choice  collection  representing  all  the  leading 
sorts  that  may  be  used  for  various  purposes.  Very 
fine  were  the  masses  of  Emperor,  Maximus,  Grandis, 
Glory  of  Leiden,  Leedsii,  M.M.  de  Graaff  and  many 
others  in  fresh  and  attractive  condition  (Large 
Bronze  Medal). 

Mr.  W  Rumsey  exhibited  a  collection  of  pot 
Roses  as  well  as  cut  flowers,  including  Tea  and 
hybrid  perpetual  varieties.  Madame  Louise 
Laurans  was  a  new  Tea  Rose  of  a  peculiar  shade  of 
red,  tinted  orange.  The  blooms  of  Celine  Forester 
and  May  Rivers  were  very  fine  (Large  Silver 
Medal)  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Braiswick,  Colchester, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Roses  in 
splendid  condition  and  very  fresh.  The  Bride, 
Francisca  Kruger,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Jean 
Ducher  and  the  hybrid  perpetuals  were  very  fine 
(Small  Silver  Medal), 

Mr  T.  S  Ware  also  exhibited  a  large  and  telling 
collection  of  Daffodils  done  up  in  groups  of  a  colour 
representing  Emperor,  Grandis,  Princeps,  N.  Leedsii, 


N.  L.  Katherine  Spurrell,  N.  incomparabilis,  Sir 
Watkin,  and  others.  The  groups  of.  each  colour 
were  irregular  in  outline  and  interwoven  with  one 
another,  forming  a  very  large  group  or  bank  (Large 
Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  had  a  showy  and  distinct  group  of  Clivias 
and  Amaryllis  set  up  with  graceful  Palms,  Boronia 
megastigma  and  Maidenhair  Fern  (Large  Bronze 
Medal)  They  also  had  a  group  of  various  devices 
in  the  way  of  floral  decorations  (Bronze  Medal). 

Many  people  were  taken  in  with  the  artificial 
Daffodils  exhibited  by  Mrs.  R.  A.  Emett,  6,  St  Charles 
Square,  Kensington,  W.  They  were  so  neat  and 
similar  to  many  existing  types  that  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  real.  A  certificate  was  awarded  for  the 
neatness  of  the  work. 

Two  boxes  of  Marechal  Niel  Roses,  one  box  of 
Niphetos,  and  another  box  of  Tea  Roses  in  mixture 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon.  All 
were  very  attractive,  and  in  excellent  condition 
(Large  Bronze  Medal). 

A  collection  of  dwarf  Irises  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Caparne,  Oundle. 
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EILEY  DEANE- 

By  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Lord  Bewdley  makes  a  Discovery. 

Upon  the  special  request  of  Lady  Bewdley,  the 
marriage  was  arranged  to  take  place  the  beginning  of 
the  following  month,  instead  of  the  next  week  as 
previously  intended.  She  pointed  out  that  Eiley 
could  not  possibly  make  the  necessary  preparations 
in  so  short  a  tijne  and  said  it  was  very  inconsiderate 
of  Arthur  to  hurry  the  poor  girl  when  she  was  feeling 
so  far  from  strong.  A  week  elapsed,  during  which 
time  Lady  Bewdley  did  all  in  her  power  to  try  and 
get  up  Eiley’s  strength,  attending  to  her  personally, 
giving  her  constant  nourishment,  and  being  very 
particular  that  she  took  her  medicine  regularly.  All 
to  no  purpose,  however,  for  Eiley  rapidly  grew 
worse,  and  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  her  bed. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  one  evening  and  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Bewdley  Manor  had  retired  for  the  night. 
With  the  exception  of  a  light  in  the  sick  room,  and 
another  in  Lady  Bewdley’s  boudoir,  darkness  reigned 
supreme. 

Susan  was  sitting  with  Eiley  waiting  for  her  lady¬ 
ship  to  bring  a  cup  of  beef  tea  for  the  invalid,  which 
she  always  did  the  last  thing  every  night 

Lady  Bewdley  was  alone  ;  standing  in  her  boudoir 
by  the  side  of  a  small  table,  upon  which  was  the  cup 
of  beef  tea  Hortense  had  brought  from  the  kitchen  a 
minute  or  two  previously.  The  naturally  cruel 
expression  of  her  face  was  intensified  as  she  looked 
at  the  contents  of  a  small  vial  which  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

“  I  have  been  foiled  once,”  she  soliloquized.  “  I 
will  not  be  foiled  a  second  time.  What  made  him 
alter  his  will  at  the  last  moment ;  did  he  suspect  ?  I 
sometimes  think  he  did ;  if  not,  why  did  he  refuse  to 
take  any  food  from  me  towards  the  end,  and  order 
me  out  of  his  sight !  Yes,  I  think  he  must  have 
known,  yet  I  showed  him  every  attention  and  was 
most  affectionate,  although  I  hated  him — I  hated 
him,"  she  repeated,  hissing  the  words  between  her 
teeth.  ”  And  then  just  as  I  was  about  to  obtain  the 
object  for  which  I  married  him,  it  was  snatched  from 
me  !  He  must  have  suspected  ;  nothing  else  could 
have  changed  him  so  suddenly.  Then  his  eagerness 
to'  see  Arthur  before  he  died;  ah,  it  was  most 
fortunate  he  arrived  too  late,  for  I  feel  convinced  he 
intended  telling  him  of  his  suspicions.  Now,  this 
girl  comes  to  foil  me !  But  it  shall  not  be ;  the 
Manor  shall  be  mine,  no  other  woman  shall  be  the 
mistress  whilst  I  have  the.  power  to  prevent  it. 
Arthur  shall  never  take  a  wife !  I  will  gain  my  end 
yet ;  he  shall  make  a  will  in  my  favour  and  then — ” 
A  cruel  malicious  smile  spread  over  her  face,  and 
there  was  a  murderous  gleam  in  her  eyes  as  she 
raised  the  vial  and  looked  with  a  sort  of  fiendish 
affection  at  the  contents.  "The  girl  first,  she  con¬ 
tinued,  pouring  a  portion  of  the  fluid  into  the  beef 
tea.  “  I  should  like  to  put  it  all  in,  but  it  would  not 
be  safe  just  yet !  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  marriage 
postponed  ;  there  is  another  fortnight.  I  must  have 
patience — What  was  that  ?  " 

There  was  a  slight  noise  at  the  French  window 
which  led  on  to  a  terrace.  Hastily  slipping  the  vial 
into  her  pocket,  Lady  Bewdley  went  to  the  window  ; 
stepping  out  upon  the  terrace  she  looked  up  and 
down.  The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens  and  every 
object  was  clearly  defined,  but  there  was  no  one  to 
be  seen  ;  so  she  returned  to  her  room,  fastened  the 
window  and  drew  the  curtain.  “  There  is  no  one  ;  it 
must  have  been  the  wind  shaking  the  window.” 

Taking  up  the  cup  of  soup  she  left  the  boudoir 
and  went  towards  Eiley's  room. 
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She  had  to  pass  Lord  Bewdley’s  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments  ;  just  as  she  got  to  the  door  of  his  study,  he 
came  out  quickly,  knocking  up  against  her,  thereby 
upsetting  the  cup  she  was  carrying,  which  fell  to  the 
ground  and  broke  to  pieces. 

“  Really,  Arthur,"  she  exclaimed,  angrily,  "  I  wish 
you  would  not  be  so  clumsy,  rushing  along  without 
looking  in  the  least  where  you  are  going.  I  thought 
you  had  gone  to  bed.  That  is  Eiley's  beef  tea  you 
have  upset ;  I  must  give  the  poor  child  some  egg  and 
milk  now  instead.’’ 

■  ■  Do  not  trouble,’’  replied  Lord  Bewdley,  calmly, 
taking  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiping  some  soup 
from  his  coat  sleeve,  “  I  met  Susan  a  few  minutes 
since,  and  she  told  me  that  Eiley  was  asleep.  I  would 
not  on  any  account  have  her  awakened  ;  sleep  will  do 
her  more  good  than  food,  so  I  would  prefer  you  not 
to  go  up  again  to-night.  I  have  told  Susan  to  sit  up 
with  her  as  I  think  it  is  better  she  should  not  be  left 
alone." 

"  My  dear  Arthur,  why  did  you  not  say  so  betore  ; 
you  know  I  would  only  be  too  pleased  to  sit  up  with 
the  poor  child.” 

•'  Thank  you,  Lady  Bewdley  ;  Susan  will  do  very 
well.  I  could  not  think  of  allowing  your  ladyship 
to  sit  up  all  night ;  I  fear  you  have  already  over¬ 
taxed  your  strength,  you  look  pale  and  tired,  and  had 
better  retire  to  your  room  and  rest.  To-morrow  you 
must  take  a  day  off ;  Susan  will  look  after  Eiley.  _  I 
have  to  go  up  to  London  for  a  few  hours,  but  will 
return  in  the  evening.” 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  could  not  think  of  leaving  our 
little  Eiley  to  the  mercies  of  rough  Susan  for  so  long 
a  time.” 

"Iam  only  ‘  a  dear  boy  ’  when  I  have  my  own 
way,  Lady  Bewdley.  Susan  is  a  good  girl  and  very 
much  attached  to  Eiley.  I  insist  upon  your  taking  a 
day’s  rest;  in  fact  I  shall  give  Susan  strict  orders 
not  to  admit  you  to  the  sick-room,  or  allow  you  to  do 
anything  for  the  invalid  during  my  absence.  It 
would  never  do  to  have  two  invalids." 

Lady  Bewdley  gave  a  low  laugh. 

"  Well,  as  you  please,  Arthur.  You  were  always  a 
wilful  feliow.  Good-night." 

Upon  returning  to  his  room,  Lord  Bewdley, 
pressing  his  hands  to  his  head  exclaimed,  “  Good 
heavens !  I*  could  not  have  believed  it  possible. 
Blind  fool  that  I  have  been !  I  see  it  all  now  clear 
as  noon-day.  First  my  poor  father,  and  now  my 
darling  Eiley !  I  was  not  in  time  to  save  the  old 
man,  but  I  can  prevent  this ;  it  is  not  too  late,  thank 
heaven  !  '  Too  late ! 1  the  very  words  Hardman 

used,  ‘  decide  quickly  or  you  may  be  too  late  !  '  I  did 
not  see  his  meaning  at  the  time,  or  of  his  questions  ; 

I  see  it  now,  he  evidently  suspected  poison  and 
wished  to  give  me  the  hint.  Fool !  blind  fool  that  I 
was  !  How  lucky  I  went  on  the  terrace  to  smoke. 

I  nearly  betrayed  myself  when  she  poured  the  con¬ 
tents  of  that  bottle  into  my  darling's  broth.  If  the 
curtain  had  been  fully  drawn  I  should  never  have 
known  ;  I  caught  the  diabolical  expression  of  her 
face  as  I  passed,  it  arrested  my  steps,  and  now  I 
know  the  cause  of  Eiley’s  illness." 

■  •  i  will  get  a  special  license  to-morrow  ;  make  my 
will  in  Eiley’s  favour,  and  marry  her  at  once  After 
that  I  will  deal  with  her  ladyship.” 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  Lord  Bewdley 
knocked  gently  at  Eiley's  door.  Susan  promptly 
made  her  appearance. 

Good  morning,  Susan  ;  how  is  Miss  Eiley  J  ” 

“She  do  seem  a  bit  better,  my  lord;  though 
dreadful  weak.  She  be  asleep  just  now.  my  lord.” 

"  I  have  to  go  to  London,  Susan  ;  I  hope  to  return 
this  evening.  Now  I  want  you  to  take  entire  charge 
of  Miss  Eiley  during  my  absence.  Do  you  think 
you  can  manage  it,  in  case  I  should  not  return  until 
the  morning  ?  Were  you  obliged  to  sit  up  the  whole 
of  the  last  night,  or  did  you  get  some  sleep  ?  ” 

"  Oh  yes,  if  you  please,  my  lord,  Miss^Eiley  made 
me  lie  alongside  of  her,  and  the  poor  dear  went  to 
sleep  quite  comfortable  like  a-holding  of  my  hand  .  ’ 
“I  am  glad  of  that,  Susan.  Now  I  want  you  to 
quite  understand  that  you  are  to  be  complete 
mistress  of  the  sick  room  ;  you  are  not  to  allow  any¬ 
one  else  to  give  her  food  or  even  to  prepare  it ; 
you  are  to  do  it  with  your  own  hands  in 
Miss  Eiley’s  room.  She  has  not  been  progressing 
favourably  under  Lady  Bewdley’s  nursing,  so  I  do 
not  wish  her  to  attend  Miss  Eiley  in  the  future  ;  I 
would  rather  she  did  not  go  into  the  room  at  all. 
Will  you  undertake  it,  Susan  ?  ” 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord.  You  may  trust  me  for  I 
will  serve  you  faithful.  I  will  get  the  things  up  as 
I'll  want  to  give  Miss  Eiley  afore  you  goes,  and  then 
I’ll  never  leave  the  room  fcr  nobody  until  your  lord- 
ship  comes  back,  and  I’ll  see  as  no  one  gives  her 
nothing  but  meself.  I  promise,  honour  bright !  " 

"  I  will  trust  you,  Susan;  but  remember  this,  if 
you  do  not  obey  my  orders  to  the  letter,  Miss  Eiley 
will  die !  ” 

"  Oh,  my  lord  ;  please  don't  go  for  to  say  nothing 
so  dreadful !  I  won’t  leave  Miss  Eiley  for  sure,  and 
if  anyone  tries  for  to  give  her  anything,  even  if  it  be 
Lady  Bewdley  herself,  I’ll— I’ll^would  you  mind 
a-leaving  of  Carlo  to  help  me,  my  lord  ?  ” 

“  A  very  good  idea,  Susan  ;  you  shall  keep  Carlo 
up  here  whilst  I  am  gone.  Give  these  flowers  and 
this  note  to  Miss  Eiley  when  she  wakes." 

Susan  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
sick  room  until  after  luncheon,  when  Lady  Bewdley 
made  her  appearance. 


"  I  have  come  to  sit  with  Miss  Deane  for  a  few 
minutes,  Susan.  I  cannot  remain  long  as  I  am  not 
feeling  very  well  and  Lord  Bewdley  wished  me  to  rest 
to-day.  I  will  stop  with  her  for  fifteen  minutes,  so 
you  can  go  and  get  a  little  fresh  air  during  that 
time." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lady,  but  I  don't  want  no  fresh 
air  till  to-morrow,  I'm  a-going  to  stop  with  Miss 
Eiley." 

Lady  Bewdley’s  straight  brows  contracted  slightly 
as  she  replied,  coldly,  "  As  you  please,  Susan.” 

She  sat  talking  to  Eiley  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
and  then  said,  "It  is  time  you  had  something  to  take, 
child  ;  what  is  there  here  ?  ” 

She  walked  across  to  a  table  which  stood  behind 
a  screen  near  the  door.  Carlo,  who  was  lying  on  the 
rug  before  the  fire,  growled  as  she  passed  him. 

"Ah,  here  is  some  wine  and  cake.” 

She  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  and  was  going 
towards  Eiley  with  it  when  Susan  stepped  up  to  her. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady;  but  Miss  Eiley 
mustn’t  have  that.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  girl?"  replied  Lady 
Bewdley,  angrily. 

"  I  promised  bis  lordship  as  no  one  should  give 
Miss  Eiley  nothing  but  meself.” 

"Nonsense,  girl;  his  lordship  meant  when  I  was 
not  present.” 

“  I  ain’t  a-going  to  let  you  give  Miss  Eiley  that 
wine,”  said  Susan,  doggedly,  standing  between  Lady 
Bewdley  and  the  bed. 

"  How  dare  you  speak  so  to  me,  you  impertinent 
girl.  Stand  aside  immediately.” 

Lady  Bewdley  tried  to  pass  her,  but  Susan  would 
not  allow  her,  and  endeavoured  to  take  the  glass 
from  her  hand. 

At  this  moment,  Carlo,  who  been  watching  them, 
gave  a  growl  and  sprang  upon  Lady  Bewdley, 
knocking  her  down. 

Susan  scolded  the  dog  and  sent  him  back,  growl¬ 
ing,  to  the  rug.  Turning  round  to  assist  Lady 
Bewdley,  she  found  her  already  risen  from  the  floor  ; 
the  front  of  her  white  gown  was  stained  with  the 
wine ;  her  hands  were  clenched,  her  lips  tightly 
compressed,  and  her  gray  eyes  looked  almost  black 
from  the  intensity  of  the  rage  she  felt. 

She  stood  thus  for  a  moment,  and  then,  without 
uttering  a  word,  she  swept  from  the  room  I  he 
folds  of  her  robe  caught  in  the  handle  of  the  door 
as  she  passed ;  she  stopped  to  disentangle  it  and 
then  disappeared. 

•*  My  eye,  wasn't  she  in  a  temper,  just !  "exclaimed 
Susan.  "  You  naughty  Carlo,  why  did  you  go  for  to 
knock  her  down  without  my  a-telling  of  you  ?  I 
hope  it  didn’t  frighten  of  you,  Miss  Eiley— oh  lor’, 
she’ve  been  and  fainted  !  ” 

The  excitement  had  been  too  much  for  the  sick 
girl.  Susan  applied  restoratives,  and  after  some 
time  Eiley  recovered  consciousness. 

Lady  Bewdley  did  not  return,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  passed  quietly. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Fire. 

Lord  Bewdley,  having  obtained  a  special  marriage 
license,  went  to  his  solicitor,  where  he  had  a  will 
drawn  up,  in  which  he  left  all  his  property,  personal 
and  real,  to  Eiley,  whether  he  died  before  or  after 
his  marriage  with  her.  This  being  duly  signed, 
attested  and  securely  locked  up  in  one  of  the  safes 
in  the  office,  he  drove  to  Wilfred  Graham  s  lodg¬ 
ings.  The  curate  was  in,  and  delighted  to  see  his 
friend. 

"  First  of  all,  allow  me  to  congratulate  the  future 
Vicar  of  Bewdley,”  cried  Lord  Bewdley.  "  Andrews 
leaves  next  week,  so  I  shall  hope  to  see  my  dear 
Wilfred  and  his  pretty  Gertrude  installed  at 
Bewdley  Vicarage  very  shortly.  Do  not  thank  me, 
old  man.  I  am  in  trouble  and  want  your  assistance  ; 
so  just  listen,  there's  a  good  fellow,  whilst  1  give 
you  an  outline  of  what  has  been  taking  place  at  the 
Manor." 

The  curate  was  inexpressibly  shocked  at  what 
his  friend  then  told  him  about  Lady  Bewdley. 

“  Good  heavens  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  Are  you  quite 
certain,  Arthur  ?  It  seems  so  horrible.  Poison!  I 
cannot  realise  it." 

I  am  quite  certain,  Wilfred.  I  saw  Lady 
Bewdley  put  it  into  the  broth,  and  distinctly  over¬ 
heard  her  say,  ‘  I  should  like  to  put  it  all  in,  but  it 
would  not  be  safe  just  yet !  ’  No,  there  is  not  any 
mistake  about  it,  Wilfred  ;  it  is  too  true." 

"  But  were  you  not  afraid  to  leave  Miss  Deane 
alone  at  the  Manor  under  the  circumstances  ?  ” 

“  I  was  compelled  to  come  up  to  town  to  get  a 
special  marriage  license.  I  purpose  marrying  Eiley 
to-morrow,  and  want  you  to  unite  us,  Wilfred.  Will 
you  be  free  to  come  to  Bewdley  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  will  make  arrangements.  But  would  it 
not  be  advisable  to  go  down  to-night,  Arthur  ?  ” 

"  Certainly,  I  wish  we  could,  for  although  I  have 
left  Eiley  in  good  and  honest  hands,  I  have  a  sort  of 
uncomfortable  feeling,  as  if  things  were  not  going 
quite  right.  However,  it  is  of  no  use  talking  about  it, 
as  the  last  train  leaves  at  8.5,  and  it  is  now  too  late 
to  catch  it.  That  prosy  old  lawyer  kept  me  such  an 
unconscionable  time.” 

"Your  watch  must  be  fast,  Arthur,”  said  the 
curate,  taking  his  own  from  his  pocket.  “It  wants  five 
minutes  to  eight  now,  so  there  is  just  ten  minutes  ; 
we  could  catch  it  easily  ” 


"We  will  try,  anyhow,  Wilfred,”  cried  Lord 
Bewdley,  excitedly. 

The  curate  wrote  a  hurried  note  to  his  Vicar,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  two  friends  were  in  a 
first-class  compartment  en  route  for  Bewdley. 

It  was  a  quarter  short  of  midnight  when  the  train 
steamed  into  the  little  country  station.  Lord  Bewdley 
was  surprised  not  to  find  his  carriage  waiting,  as  he 
had  sent  a  telegram  ordering  it. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  it,  Wilfred,  but  to  walk.  I 
hope  you  do  not  feel  very  tired  old  man  ;  it  is  a  good 
four  miles  to  the  Manor." 

"I  shall  enjoy  it,”  replied  his  friend.”  "The 
walk  will  do  us  good.” 

"  How  red  the  sky  looks  to  night,"  remarked  the 
curate  ;  "  do  you  notice  it  Arthur  ?” 

"  Yes,  now  you  mention  it.  It  looks  almost  as  if 
there  was  a  fire  somewhere.  Some  unfortunate 
farmer's  rick  1  expect.” 

They  had  covered  about  another  half  mile  of  the 
road,  when  passing  a  labourer’s  cottage  they  over¬ 
heard  the  man,  who  was  standing  at  the  gate  with 
his  wife,  talking  about  a  fire.  ' 

Lord  Bewdley,  stopping,  called  to  him  : 

“What  makes  the  sky  so  red,  Thornton  ?  Is  there 
a  fire  anywhere  ?” 

“  Lor',  my  lord,  is  it  you  ?  “Don’t  your  lordship 
know;  it  be  the  Manor  afire !  John,  the  gardener, 
told  me  as  he  rode  p3st  agoing  for  the  fire  engine — 
Here,  wife  !  bring  a  drink  of  water,  I  think  his  lord- 
ship  be  a  bit  faint.” 

Lord  Bewdley  had  staggered,  and  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  if  his  friend  had  not  supported 
him. 

"Thank  you,  my  good  woman,”  he  said  faintly  as 
he  took  the  water  she  offered  him  ;  "I  shall  be  all 
right  directly.  I  turned  a  little  giddy,  that  is  all.” 

The  cold  water  quickly  revived  him  ;  asking 
Thornton  to  come  with  them,  the  three  men  ran  as 
fast  as  they  could  for  the  burning  house. 

It  was  a  grand  though  terrible  sight  which  met 
their  view  when  they  arrived.  The  fire  had  got  a 
tremendous  hold  upon  the  handsome  building ;  large 
tongues  of  flame  were  issuing  from  the  lower 
windows,  reddening  the  sky,  illuminating  the  park, 
and  throwing  a  lurid  light  upon  the  faces  of  the 
scared  servants  and  villagers  who  looked  on.  The 
fire  was  raging  the  fiercest  in  the  left  wing  of  the 
mansion  ;  some  of  the  men  were  playing  upon  it  with 
a  hose  which  had  no  more  effect  than  if  it  had  been 
a  child's  toy. 

"Is  everyone  out  of  the  Manor?”  shouted  Lord 
Bewdley,  rushing  upon  the  scene. 

“  All  but  the  young  lady  and  Susan,  my  lord,” 
replied  one  of  the  men  excitedly.  "  And  we  can’t 
get  near  them  for  the  flames.  Susan  w  as  up  at  that 
window  calling  for  help  till  a  few  minutes  ago,  when 
the  fire  and  smoke  from  the  lower  window  drove  her 
back.  Its  too  high  for  her  to  jump,  and  the  stair¬ 
case  is  all  ablaze.” 

Arthur  Bewdley  heard  little  more  than  the  first 
few  words  of  what  the  man  said.  Seeing  it  was 
impossible  to  get  into  the  burning  house  by  the 
front,  he  rushed  round  to  the  back.  Here  he  succeeded 
in  forcing  an  entrance  through  ODe  of  the  windows  ; 
passing  swiftly  through  the  passage,  he  reached  the 
back  staircase  ;  this  he  mounted  rapidly  as  far  as  the 
second  landing,  where  he  was  met  by  a  rush  of  fire 
and  smoke  issuing  from  one  of  the  rooms.  He 
staggered  for  a  moment  almost  stifled  ;  then  making 
a  desperate  rush  he  passed  the  landing  and  gained 
the  stairs.  Another  moment  and  he  was  at  Eiley’s 
door  ;  it  was  locked  ! 

“Susan!”  he  shouted,  "Susan,  open  the  door! 
For  heaven’s  sake  make  haste  !  ” 

There  was  no  response  save  a  smothered  whine 
from  Carlo.  He  tried  to  force  the  door,  but  without 
success. 

"  Susan  !  ”  he  called  again  in  despair,  "  Susan  !  I 
cannot  save  you  if  you  do  not  unlock  the  door .  Make 
an  effort,  there's  a  brave  girl !  ’’ 

An  answer  came  like  a  whisper  through  the 
roaring  of  the  flames  :  “  It's  locked  on  the  outside, 
my  lord.  Oh,  we’re  a-smothering  !  ” 

Locked  on  the  outside— then  where  was  the  key  ? 

"  It  must  have  been  done  purposely,  Arthur. 
Perhaps  our  combined  strengtb»may  force  the  door.” 
"You  here,  Wilfred  !  Thank  Heaven  !  ” 

"  I  followed  you.  Now  let’s  try  the  door.  Quick, 
or  we  shall  be  too  late  :  I  qgm  scarcely  breathe 
now !  ” 

They  were  both  strong  men,  but  the  first  blow 
made  not  the  least  impression  upon  the  door  ;  a 
second — third. 

"  It  gives  !  ”  cried  the  curate.  "  Now  !  "  They  gave 
another  tremendous  blow  and  the  door  fell  in  with  a 
crash.  The  two  friends  rushed  in,  quite  unable  to 
distinguish  anything  on  account  of  the  dense  smoke. 
They  went  upon  their  hands  and  knees  to  get  a  little 
more  air. 

Calling  the  girls  by  name,  they  groped  along  the 
floor,  but  there  was  no  answer.  They  were  beginning 
to  fear  the  heat  and  smoke  would  overcome  them, 
when  Arthur  felt  his  sleeve  gently  pulled  ;  stretching 
out  his  hand  he  felt  Carlo.  "  Where  are  they,  old 
man?  Take  me  to  them,  good  dog,”  he  said  ex¬ 
citedly. 

The  poor  beast  could  only  just  crawl ;  nevertheless 
he  led  his  master  to  the  prostrate  bodies  of 
Eiley  and  Susjn  which  were  lying  near  the  window. 
"  Get  a  blanket  from  the  bed,  Wilfred,"  cried 
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Arthur.  We  cannot  get  down  those  stairs  again. 
Hold  out  that  blanket !  "  he  shouted  to  the  men 
below.  Raising  the  insensible  form  of  Eiley  in  his 
arms,  he  pressed  a  despairing  kiss  upon  her  pale 
lips.  “  Now  then,  my  men  !  be  careful !  a  little 
nearer,  that’s  it :  now  !  ”  He  threw  Eiley's  light 
form  from  the  window  and  then  staggered  back¬ 
wards.  Wilfred  hastily  put  his  own  round  him. 
••  It's  all  right  old  fellow  !  The  men  caught  her  quite 
safely.  I  will  throw  Susan.” 

Susan  having  been  landed  in  the  blanket,  the 
curate  turned  to  the  dog,  which  was  lying  upon  the 
floor,  which  commenced  to  burn,  flames  licking 
through  the  cracks.  •'  We  must  not  forget  poor 
Carlo.”  Having  thrown  Carlo  to  the  men,  the 
friends  were  just  deciding  which  should  jump  first, 
when  the  fire  engine  arrived. 

The  firemen  immediately  raised  their  ladder  to  the 
window,  and  Lord  Bewdley  and  Wilfred  Graham 
descended  in  safety.  They  had  only  just  stepped  off 
the  ladder  when  the  floor  of  the  room  they  had  left 
fell  in. 

(To  be  concluded  in  ouy  next.) 

- -*■ - 

Questions  add  adsujgks 

•(*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Cast  Iron  Plant  Houses . — Omicron:  The  large 
Palm  house  at  Kew  is  built  of  iron.  Amongst 
private  establishments  that  have  come  under  our 
notice  in  which  smaller  ranges  of  iron  houses  are  to 
be  seen,  we  might  mention  Stanwick  Hall,  Darling¬ 
ton,  the  property  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  and  Aldermaston  Court,  Reading, 
the  seat  of  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.  There  is  a 
prejudice  amongst  gardeners  against  iron  houses,  on 
account  of  their  being  cold,  consequently  wood  is 
usually  employed,  except  in  the  case  of  very  large 
structures  such  as  at  Kew,  where  great  strength  and 
rigidity  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bars  are 
needed. 

Tulips  and  Hyacinths. — E.  B. :  The  value  of 
these  bulbs  is  greatly  discounted  after  being  forced. 
If  you  take  care  of  them  by  sheltering  them  in  a 
frame  after  they  have  finished  flowering,  and  water¬ 
ing  them  when  necessary  till  the  foliage  dies  down, 
they  may  be  utilised  for  spring  bedding  by  planting 
them  out  at  the  usual  time  in  autumn.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  ripen  off  their  foliage  in  the  beds  they 
might  continue  to  improve ;  but  owing  to  their 
having  to  be  lifted  while  still  quite  green,  the  bulbs 
suffer  accordingly.  You  might  make  something  of 
them  by  planting  all  the  small  and  undersized  bulbs 
in  rich,  light  soil  in  the  reserve  garden.  As  the 
bulbs  get  sufficiently  large  vou  can  use  them  for 
bedding  purposes.  They  will  not  be  so  good  the 
next  year  after  being  forced,  but,  if  you  manage  them 
well  in  the  reserve  garden,  your  stock  of  them  may 
be  kept  up  indefinitely,  if  you  care  to  go  to  the 
trouble. 

Cactus  Dahlias. — Omicron :  A  white  variety  is 
Mrs.  A.  Peart.  There  are  plenty  of  decorative  white 
varieties.  Yellow  sorts  of  the  true  Cactus  type  are  : 
Lady  Penzance,  clear  sulphur-yellow;  Lady  H. 
Grosvenor,  clear  yellow  ;  Blanch  Keith,  pure  yellow  ; 
Kaiserin,  sulphur-yellow  ;  St.  Catherine,  cadmium 
yellow ;  Viscountess  Folkstone,  primrose  ;  and  May 
Pictor,  pale  yellow.  Scarlet  sorts  are  Dean  Hole, 
vermilion-scarlet ;  Crawley  Gem,  crimson-scarlet ; 
Emily  Girdlestone,  orange-scarlet ;  Kynerith,  rich 
vermilion ;  and  Professor  Baldwin,  orange-scarlet. 
The  above  are  all  much  freer  in  flowering  than  the 
old  Juarezii. 

Orchid  Flowers. — John  Moore :  The  flowers  sent 
were  those  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  differing  slightly 
in  the  three  cases,  but  not  sufficiently  in  the  face  of 
so  many  named  sorts  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
separate  name.  A  batch  of  imported  plants  usually 
varies  considerably  within  certain  limits,  but  the 
variations  are  reckoned  varieties  and  not  hybrids. 
The  flowers  were  brightly  coloured  and  pretty,  and 
will  probably  increase  in  size  as  the  plants  get 
established.  One  of  the  varieties,  however,  had  a 
bloom  of  good  size. 

Eucharis  bulbs  rotting  away. — P.  H.,  Bro'ty 
Ferry.  Unfortunately  we  are  but  too  familiar  with 
the  appearance  of  bulbs  such  as  those  you  send  us. 
They  are  very  badly  attacked  with  the  Eucharis  or 
bulb  trite ;  and  you  can  see  ihe  mites  easily  with  a 
magnifying  lens  of  moderate  power,  by  lifting 
portions  of  the  dead  scales  of  the  bulbs.  Those 
that  are  decayed  in  the  centre  should  be  thrown 
away  or  burnt.  The  remainder  should  be  shaken  out 
of  the  soil  and  washed  clean  with  water,  which  should 
be  conveyed  some  distance  from  the  house  or  poured 
down  a  drain.  After  this  remove  all  decayed 
portions  of  the  bulbs  with  a  knife  and  wash  them 
with  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound,  soft 
soap,  and  sulphur  mixed,  strong  soot  water,  Condy’s 
Fluid,  Bridgeford’s  Antiseptic,  Firtree  Oil  or 
Lemon  Oil.  You  need  not  use  all  of  these  insecti¬ 
cides,  but  one  or  other  of  them.  You  will  see  some 
of  the  above  advertised  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  during  the  past  and  previous 
weeks.  After  letting  the  bulbs  get  dry  you  could 
repeat  the  operation  after  two  or  three  days.  The 
bulbs  will  take  no  harm  by  exposure.  Make  up  a 
fresh  compost  and  re-pot  the  bulbs,  placing  them  in 


the  stove.  We  do  not  think  that  resting  the  bulbs  in 
a  cold  house  is  advisable.  They  may  be  slightly 
attacked  for  many  years,  yet  thrive  and  flower  very 
well  if  kept  in  stove  heat  and  moisture  all  the  time. 
We  have  repeatedly  noted  this  fact. 

Cultivation  of  the  Litchi. — J.  M.  :  There  are 
various  spellings  of  the  word  Leichee  (which  you  use) 
such  as  Litchi,  Leechee,  Litschi,  &c.  The  botanical 
name  of  the  plant  is  Nephelium  Litchi.  It  is  a  tree 
about  20  ft.  high,  and  said  to  be  a  native  of  Southern 
China,  though  it  is  only  known  in  a  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  plants  coming  from  India  for  you,  are, 
no  doubt,  cultivated  there.  These  facts  will  furnish 
you  with  a  clue  to  its  cultivation.  We  have  our¬ 
selves  had  the  care  of  it  at  one  time  and  found  no 
difficulty  with  it  as  a  pot  plant.  It  requires  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  moderately  warm  stove,  with  plenty  of 
water  at  the  roots  when  growing  vigorously,  and  to 
be  kept  clean  with  the  syringe  as  in  the  case  of  stove 
plants  generally.  Fibrous  loam  with  a  fair  quantity 
of  sharp  sand  and  good  drainage  will  meet  its 
requirements  in  pots.  To  fruit  it,  however,  we 
think  it  would  require  to  be  planted  out  in 
the  bed  of  a  stove  or  warm  conservatory  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  attain  sufficient  size.  In  this  case  more 
particularly  the  drainage  should  be  sufficient  to 
allow  all  superfluous  moisture  to  drain  away  from 
the  roots,  and  so  prevent  anything  like  stagnation 
about  the  latter. 

Various  Questions. — Rubens :  Diervilla  rosea  is 
not  a  variety  nor  species  of  Caprifolium,  but  belongs 
to  the  same  family,  namely — the  Caprifoliaceae.  The 
mineral  heliotrope  is  deep  green  with  blood-red  or 
yellow  spots,  a  combination  hardly  likely  to  occur 
amongst  flowers,  though  you  may  find  it  in  the 
foliage  of  some  Caladiums.  It  you  mean  the  blood- 
red  variety  of  Jasper,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to 
get  a  specimen  for  comparison.  Very  few  are  agreed 
as  to  what  particular  hue  is  meant  by  blood-red,  for 
it  varies.  The  botanists  use  such  names  as  Heuchera 
sanguinea,  Ribes  sanguineum,  Geranium  sanguineum, 
Cornus  sanguinea,  &c.  ;  but  if  you  examine  and 
compare  the  flowers  of  the  first  three,  and  the  bark 
of  the  last-named,  you  will  find  them  all  different. 
The  mineral  hyacinth  is  merely  a  red  variety  of 
zircon,  and  we  think  you  could  match  it  amongst  the 
old  varieties  of  Hyacinthus  orientalis.  The  orange- 
red  Martagon  flowers  in  June.  Most  gardeners  and 
others  pronounce  the  words  Heuchera  and  Gesnera 
as  if  the  second  e  was  short,  but  the  pronouncing 
dictionary  says  it  should  be  long.  The  ibex  or 
chamois  can  climb  equally  as  well  as  the  goat  if  not 
better.  It,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  goat  tribe. 

Grubs  devouring  Auriculas. — Plague :  The 
grubs  you  send  are  not  those  of  beetles,  which  we 
suspect  are  harmless  from  the  colours  you  mention, 
but  belong  to  Daddy  Long  Legs  or  Crane  Fly 
(Tipula  oleracea).  We  are  surprised  that  they  should 
be  so  plentiful  in  a  London  suburban  garden,  but  we 
have  known  a  similar  case  on  a  previous  occasion, 
though  they  disappeared  next  year.  The  grubs  are 
popularly  known  as  Leather  Jackets,  from  the  colour 
and  toughness  of  their  skin.  The  best  remedy  is 
hand-picking,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  proceed 
with  it  at  once,  if  you  are  to  save  your  Auriculas. 
Set  on  some  boys  to  the  job  if  you  have  no  time 
yourself ;  the  earlier  in  the  morning  the  better,  as 
they  hide  during  the  drier  parts  of  the  day.  They 
are  nearly  full-grown,  so  that  by  destroying  them  at 
once  you  will  prevent  them  reaching  the  winged 
state  and  repeating  the  evil  next  antumn,  for  that  is 
when  the  eggs  hatch  out.  Wholesale  remedies  have 
been  advocated,  but  they  have  very  little  effect 
owing  to  the  toughness  of  the  skin  of  the  grubs. 

Names  of  plants. — A.  C:.  i,  Muscari  botryoides  ; 
2,  Corydalis  cava  ;  3,  Scilla  sibirica  ;  4,  Omphalodes 
verna  ;  5,  Pulmonaria  augustifolia  — H.  W.  :  1, 

Cornus  sanguinea  ;  2,  Prunus  spinosa  ;  3,  Lamium 
purpureum  ;  4,  Equisetum  maximum. — T.  B. :  1, 
Cornus  mas. — H.C.  :  1,  Odondoglossum  Cervantesi ; 
2,  Odontoglossum  odoratum  ;  3,  Oncidium  sarcodes. 
— J.  A.  W. :  1,  Forsythia  suspensa ;  2,  Lonicera 
involucrata  probably  (send  when  in  bloom) ;  3, 

Arbutus  Andrachne;  4,  Stenotaphrum  glabrum 
variegatum  :  5,  Mesembryanthemum  (send  when  in 
bloom) ;  6,  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatnm. — 

A.  C.  :  1  and  3,  Dendrobium  densiflorum  (No.  1  is 
the  best)  :  2,  Dendrobium  densiflorum  luteo-album, 
better  known  as  D.  thyrsiflorum ;  4  and  5, 

Dendrobium  densiflorum  pallidum,  varying  slightly; 
6,  Dendrobium  Farmeri ;  7,  Cattleya  citrina ;  8, 
Vanda  tricolor  insignis ;  9,  Trichopilia  (Pilumna) 
fragrans  ;  10,  Dendrobium  nobile,  very  fine  and  near 
D.  n.  Wallichi. 

Communications  Received.  —  Gamma. —  Thos. 
Grinfield. — W.  L. — A.  E.  Stubbs. — W.  Fowkes. — 
H.  A.  Tracy. — H  Weeks. — Visitor. — W.  B.  G. — 
D.  W.  M.— A.  A.  W.  Ward.— A.  T.  M.— H.  A.— 
W.  T. — L.  J,— Orlando. — S.  B. — J.  T.  R. — Enrique. 
— F.  Downton. — A.  U. — Andy. — L.  A. — T.  Griffiths. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  14th,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  brisk  demand 
for  Agricultural  Seeds  The  finest  grades  of  English 
Red  Clover  are  in  short  supply,  and  held  for  an 
advance.  Foreign  Red  Clover  is  selling  freely  at  an 
advance  of  2s.  per  cwt.  White  Clover,  and  Trefoil 
dearer.  Alsike  steady.  Ryegrasses  firm. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


April  15th,  1896. 

Fruit,— Average  Wholesale  Pricks. 


1.  d  1.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  20  46 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 

per  barrel  13  o  17  o 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs. 30  0 

Vegetables.— Averag 
1.  d.  1.  d. 

ArtlchokesGIobedoz.  20  30 
Asparagus.per  bundle  50  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  09  10 

Beet . per  dozen  20  3  c 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve  2  6 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  10  13 
Carrots  ...  per  bnnch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bundle  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  20  36 
Endive,  French,  djz.  1  6 


s,  d.  s.  d. 

New  Grapes,  per  lb.  10  40 
Pine-apples. 

—St.  Miohael's  each  26  So 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  4  0  60 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  14  0  18  0 
E  Wholesale  Prices 

1.  d.  s.  dj 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  00 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunoh  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Seakale...per  basket  16  29 
Smallsaladlng, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  23 

Tomatos. .  per  lb.  0  6  09 

Turnips . per  bun.  3  0 


Azalea,  doz.  sprays  ...0  4 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  2  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  0 
Bcuvardlas,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blms.  16  3  u 
Daffodils,  doz.  bchs...  16  60 
Euoharis  ...per  doz  3040 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  26  40 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  40  60 
Hyacinth,  doz.  spikes  16  20 
Hyacinth  (Dutch)var- 

ious,  per  box  16  40 
Llllum  longlflorum 

per  doz.  30  50 
Lily  ot  the  Valley, 

doz.  sprays  06  10 
Mfrguetltes,  12  bun.  16  30 
MaiienhalrFern,i2bs.4  060 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bch.  1640 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  60  90 
Parme  Violet  (French) 

per  bunch  30  40 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Polyanthus,  doz.  bch.  1040 
Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  06  10 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2040 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  10  20 
,,  Tea, white,  doz.  16  26 

„  Niels  .  30  60 

,,  Safrano 

(English),  doz.  ...16  20 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  30  60 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  3  6  60 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  . 60  90 

Tulips,  doz.  blooms  ...o  406 
Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms  . 09  10 

Violets,  doz.  bunches  09  10 
„  Czar  (French) 

per  bch. ...  2  6  30 
,,  Victoria  (Fnch) 

doz.  bch....  1016 
Wallflower,  doz.  bch.  10  30 
White  Lilac  (French 

per  bunch  3050 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 

f.  d.  1.  d.  1.  d.  1.  d. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d 
o  9 
4  o 
3  0 
1  0 


Aibor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

„  specimen  30  50 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  90120 
Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...9  o  15  o 
Cineraria,  per  doz....  60  90 
Dtacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  0  30  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz.g  0  24  o 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  o  18  o 
Evergreens, lnvar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  1050 


Foliage  Plants,  var.,' 

each  1050 
Genista,  per  doz.  ...  6  0  12  o 
Hyacinth,  doz.,  pots. ..6  090 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  9  o  24  o 
Liliums,  various  doz.  180300 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  60 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  o 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  go 

Mignonette  . .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  0  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0  63  o 

Rcses,  various, .  9  o  18  o 

Spiraea,  per  doz .  60  90 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Auction  Sales. 


Protheroe  &  Morris .  522 

Catalogues. 


Barr  &  Sod  . 

Dobbie  &  Co . . 

...521 

J.  Forbes . 

....521 

Chrysanthemums. 

R.  C.  Notcutt . 

....521 

Florists’  Flowers. 

W.  Baxter  . 
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—523 
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..-523 
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—523 
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—521 
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—521 
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••••521 
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....521 

J.  Welis  . 

J.  T.  West  . 

Young  &  Dobinson . 

...521 

Flower  Pots. 

Sankey  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

—536 

Garden  Sundries,  &c. 

Corry  &  Co . 522 

Epps  &  Co . 536 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst....  521 

A.  Porter . 521 

A.  Potter . 521 

H.  G.  Smyth  . 521 

Hardy  Plants. 

J.  Forbes . 523 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Messenger  &  Co . 536 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co...  521 

Horticultural  Builders. 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons . 521 

W.  Cooper, Ltd . 536 

J.  Gray  . —.521 

W.  Richardson  &  Co . 536 

I.  Weeks  &  Co . 521 

Hose. 

W.  Cooper . 536 

Insecticides. 

Corry  &  Co.  . 523 

Gishurst  Compound . 521 

Lawn  Mowers. 

W.  Cooper . —536 


Ransomes,  Sims  and 


Jefferies . 522 

Manures. 

C.  Beeson  . 521 

W.  H.  Beeson  . 521 

Clay  &  Son . - . 336 

W.  Colchester . 521 

Native  Guano  Co . 522 

Standen's  . 522 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons  ...522 

Miscellaneous. 

Bees . .-523 

Epps's  Cocoa  . 522 

Gishurstlne  . 521 

Juno  Cycles  . 522 

Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation 

Colony . 531 

A.  Outram . 536 

Netting. 

H.J.  Gasson  . . 521 

Orchids. 

J.  Cypher  . 523 

W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co . 521 

P.  McArthur . 521 

F.  Sander  &  Co . . . .521 

Palms,  &c. 

Dicksons  . 523 

Iceton . 523 

Publications. 

Darlington  &  Co . 535 

Gardening  World . 535 

Pollett  &  Co . 521 

Roots. 

R.  Smith  &  Co.  . . 521 

Roses. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 523 

Seeds. 

Barr  &  Son  . 521 

J.  Forbes  . 523 

Kennelly . 521 

Pennell  &  Sons  . 523 

Sutton  &  Sons . 521 

Witton  &  Co . 521 

Strawberries. 

S.  Hamilton  . 521 

Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. 

J.  Laing  &  Son . 521 

Yines. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 523 

Dickson's  . 323 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s. ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.;  per  halfpage,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations  thirty  words  for  is.  6d.,  prepaid. 
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DEUTZIA  HYBRIDA  LEMOINEI. 

Awarded  First-Class  Certificate,  R.H.S.,  March  24,  1896. 

Messrs.  THOS.  CRIPPS  and  SON, 

THE 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  NURSERIES,  KENT, 

Beg  to  offer  healthy,  well-rooted  Plants  of  this  sterling  novelty,  for  delivery 

September,  at  Is.  6d.  each. 


BEES!  BEES!!  BEES!!! 

And  Bee-keeping  Appliances  of  eyery  description. 

Large  stock  on  hand  for  delivery  at  a  minute’s  notice. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  160  Illustrations,  So  pages  ;  also  my  new 
Horticultural  and  Poultry  Catalogue,  post  free. 

T.  B.  BLOW,  Welwyn,  HERTS. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 

With  large,  round  Flowers,  stiff  erect  habit ; 
brilliant  colours,  best  that  money  can  buy. 

SINGLES,  for  pot  culture  and  exhibition,  in  12  distinct 

colours.  ,  .  , 

12  very  good,  4s. ;  24  for  7s.  12  extra  fine,  12s. ;  24  tor  20s. 

12  very  fine,  8s. ;  24  for  14s.  |  1 2  very  finest,  18s. ;  24  for  30s. 
SINGLES,  for  bedding,  specially  selected.  All  colours 
mixed,  3s.  per  doz.  ;  20s.  per  100.  In  12  separate  colours, 
3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  25s.  per  100.  Extra  fine,  in  12  separate  colours, 
5s.  per  doz.  35s.  per  100. 

DOUBLES,  good  selected,  is.  each :  8s.  per  doz.  Fine 
selected,  is.  6d.  each  ;  12s.  per  doz.  Very  fine  selected,  2s.  6d. 
each  ;  6  for  13s.  ;  12  for  24s.  Seed,  is.,  is.  6d.,  and  2S  6d.  per 
packet.  Quality  of  above  guaranteed  satisfactory,  or  cash 
returned.  All  free  for  cash  with  orders. 

H.  «J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


S 


DANIELS  BRO 

Town  Close  Nurseries,  NORWICH 


B 


EG  to  offer  the  following  in  well-rooted 

healthy  stufi,  true  to  name,  and  carriage  free  at  prices 
quoted.  Per  doz. 

Chrysanthemums,  Japanese  and  incurved,  choice 
sorts  from  >  ur  splendid  collection,  per  100, 

215.,  six  for  2s .  3  6 

„  Six  grand  new  exhibition  varieties,  3s.  6d. 

Dahlias,  Show,  Fancy,  and  Cactus  flowered  from  our 

superb  collection,  six  for  2s.  6d .  4  6 

„  Select  Exhibition  varieties,  six  for  3s.  6d.  6  0 

Salisbury  white,  the  charming  new  pure 
white  Cactus,  splendid  for  cutting,  each  is., 
three  for  2s.  6d. 

„  Six  grand  new  Cactus  varieties  of  1895. 

A  splendid  set  10s. 

„  Three  superb  decorative  varieties,  including 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  2s.  6d. 

„  Pompone,  new  and  select  varieties,  six  for 

3s.  6d .  6  0 

Fuchsias,  single  and  double-flowered,  including  all 

the  finest  sorts,  six  for  2s.  6d.  .  4  6 

Six  grand  new  and  select  varieties,  including 
Princess  May,  3s.  6d. 

Pelargoniums,  single-flowered,  Zonal.  A  very  fine 

collection,  all  Autumn  struck,  six  for  3s.  6d.  6  0 

„  Six  grand  new  varieties,  Pearson’s,  7s.  6d. 

„  Double-flowered,  Zonal,  very  choice  sorts, 

six  for  3s.  6d .  ...  6  0 

„  Ivy-leaved  double,  charming  varieties  for 

pots,  hanging  baskets,'  &c.  six  for  3s.  6d.  6  0 

„  „  „  Queen  of  Boses.  The  magnifi¬ 

cent  new  magenta-crimson,  each  is.  6d., 
three  for  4s. 

Carnations,  Hon.  J.  Lowther,  grand  scarlet,  sell, 
each  is.  6d„  three  tor  4s. 

Mrs.  Thornhill,  beautiful  salmon-pink,  is., 
thiee  for  2S.  6d. 

.,  Choice  named  sorts,  six  or  3s.  6d .  60 

Oxlip,  Prince  of  Orange,  immense  heads  of  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  a  gem,  eachgd.,  three  for  2S. 

DANIELS  BROS., 

Town  Close  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


JAMES 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


H 


ARDY  BORDER  &  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  &c.— FORBES’ NEW  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896,  146  pages,  gives  all 
particulars,  including  COLOUR,  HEIGHT,  SEASON  of 
FLOWERING,  &c.,  &c.,  of  thousands  of  these  marvellously 
varied  and  highly-popular  flowers,  free  on  application. — JOHN 
FORBES,  Hawick,  Scotland. 

GUTH6ERTSQNS  NEW  VIOLAS 

FOR  1896. 

Mrs  Mitchell,  William  Haig,  and  Sweetness,  are 
the  Sensation  of  the  Season- 

They  mark  the  greatest  advance  made  in  Violas  in  recent 
years.  W.  HAIG  is  judged  the  BEST  BLUE  ever  raided, 
either  for  competition  or  bedding.  Every  gardener  and 
amateur  must  have  them.  They  were  collectively  awarded— 
THIRTY-ONE  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES 
last  season  at  leading  shows  in  Scotland  and  England.  Each, 
is.  3d.;  1  of  each,  3s.;  10s.  per  dozen  ;  50  for  35s,;  100  for  60s. 
Post  or  carriage  free.  Catalogue,  with  full  particulars,  free. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

MICHAEL  CUTHBERTSON, 

PRIZE  SEED  GROWER  AND  FLORIST,  ROTHESAY. 

CARNATIONS. —Winter  or  Perpetual  Blooming. 

Splendid  collection.  Sole  European  control  ot  several 
American  Novelties. 

CANNAS  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all. 

PELARGONIUMS,  ZONAL  and  DECORATIVE. 

The  most  select  collection  in  the  Trade. 

SEE  CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE. 

W.  J.  GODFREY,  F.R.H.S.,  EXMOUTH,  DEVON. 

GRAPEVINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines  suitable 
for  fruiting  in  pots  and  planting  vineries. 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 

THE  VINEYARD  &  NURSERIES, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

e 

Have  you  seen,  if  not  secure  at  once, 

OPEN  GLORY  SWEET  WILLIAM  (New). 

Each  flower  pip  size  of  penny  piece.  Strong  plants, 
5/-  doz. 

AURICULAS. 

Yourg’s  grand  prize  strain,  4/-  doz.,  in  bloom  ;  all 
hardy  plants  supplied. 


FRIDAY,  MAY  1st. 


CHEALS 


V/URLD-WICE  RE!?0WN-  STRIKING  fiOVELTIES 
CATALOGUE  POST  FREE^ 


CATTLEYA  MOSSI^E 

(Low's  Famous  Type). 


THE  L4ST  SALE  OF  THE  SEASON. 


YOUNG  &  DOBINSON, 

Holmes dale  Nurseries,  Stevenage,  Herts ;  also 
Highfield  Nurseries. 

PHLOXES,  PENTSTEMONS, 

ANTIRRHINUMS,  &c.  For  the  BEST  and  mos 
complete  COLLECTIONS  extant  of  these  deservedly  popular 
high-class  flowers,  obtain  FORBES'  NEW  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896,  146  pages,  free  on 
application. — JOHN  FORBES,  Hawick,  Scotland. 


Messrs.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS, 

67  &  68,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.G., 

HAVE  RECEIVED  INSTRUCTIONS  FROM 

Messrs.  HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

To  SELL  by  AUCTION  a  grand  importation  of 
this,  the  finest  type  of  the  indetpensable 
spring-flowering 

CATTLEYA  MOSSI/E 

TOGETHER  WITH  A  QUANTITY  OF 

CATTLEYA  DOW  I  AN A 

AND 

DENDROBIUM  CRASSINODE. 


Friday,  May  1st,  1896. 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  551. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  great  st 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  ot  man  ” — Bacon. 


SMSlg, 


Ip# 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  25 th ,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  April  28th. — Special  sales  of  large  consignments  ot 
Imported  Orch:ds  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  April  29th. — Sales  of  herbaceous  perennials, 
floiists'  flowers,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  also  large 
quantities  of  Palm  seeds,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  May  1st. — Special  sale  of  established  Orchids  from 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Sons,  Clapton,  and  Imported  and 
established  Orchids  from  Messrs.  W.  L.  Ltwis  &  Co. 
and  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Saturday,  May  2nl— International  Horticultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Dresden. 


tpvHE  POPULARITY  OF  DAFFODILS. - The  COn- 

ference  held  last  week  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park, 
is  the  most  recent  evidence,  if  any  were 
wanted,  of  the  popularity  of  this  hardy  class 
of  plants  ;  and  popularity  is  surely  another 
name  for  utility,  when  it  must  be  admitted 
that  anything  that  contributes  to  the  wants 
and  enjoyment  of  the  human  race  must  be 
useful.  At  this  point  we  may  comment  on 
the  fact  that  the  conference  might  have 
been  held  a  fortnight  earlier  than  it  was, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  freshness 
that  Daffodils  would  have  presented  to  the 
general  public,  and  for  the  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  would  have  given  to  the  amateurs 
in  the  southern  part  of  Britain  to  enter  the 
competitive  classes.  The  flowers  had 
already  been  so  long  in  full  bloom  that  the 
public  might  well  have  been  satiated  with 
them,  and  the  freshness  of  the  collections 
in  private  gardens  in  the  South  had  practi¬ 
cally  been  lost.  The  result  was  that  the 
Scottish  competitors  in  the  amateurs’  sec¬ 
tion  had  it  mostly  their  own  way.  The 
more  northern  latitude,  and  consequently  a 
later  spring,  told  greatly  in  their  favour. 
The  fickle  character  and  the  proverbial 
uncertainty  of  our  climate  make  it  difficult 
to  fix  a  time  for  a  show  and  conference  to 
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be  held,  much  in  advance  of  their  actual 
occurrence.  The  Daffodil  season  extends 
from  March  to  June,  exclusive  of  the 
Channel  and  Scilly  Islands ;  but  the  time 
to  get  a  representative  exhibition  of  them  is 
when  the  greater  number  of  kinds  may  be 
had  in  bloom.  This  relative  shortness  of 
the  season  does,  no  doubt,  in  a  measure, 
contribute  to  their  popularity  ;  for  they  are 
practically  over  and  gone  before  the  public 
has  time  to  become  satiated  with  them, 
and  before  it  has  time  to  recover  from  the 
pleasing  surprise  of  their  first  advent  at  the 
opening  of  the  growing  year. 

It  seems  like  disillusion,  after  so  many 
centuries,  to  be  told  that  the  Poet  s 
Narcissus,  the  Naykissos  of  Theocritus  and 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  is  not 
Narcissus  poeticus  at  all,  but  N.  Tazetta, 
which  is  a  native  of  Greece,  while  the 
former  is  not.  This  is  what  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  M.A.,  Curator  of  Trinity 
College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin,  told  his 
audience  on  the  14th  inst.  N.  Tazetta,  in 
a  wild  state,  extends  from  the  Canary 
Islands  through  Portugal  and  South  Europe 
to  Cashmere,  China,  and  Japan.  Well- 
preserved  specimens  of  it  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Egyptian  tombs  with  mummies 
that  were  entombed  2,000  B.C.  It  has 
been  valued  or  venerated  by  all  the  nations 
in  whose  country  it  grew  from  the  ancient 
past  to  the  present  time.  The  Chinese 
Sacred  Lily  is  a  variety  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand  the  species  which  has  been  immortal¬ 
ised  by  Shakespeare,  and  all  other  poets  of 
the  British  races,  is  the  Daffodil  or  spurious 
Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus,  also  known  as 
the  Lent  Lily,  from  the  period  of  its  bloom¬ 
ing.  English  poets,  or  whoever  first 
supplied  the  name,  do  not  seem,  however, 
to  have  recognised  any  connection  between 
the  Daffodil  of  their  meadows  and  the 
Narcissus  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 
The  name  has  been  derived  from  Asphodel 
by  a  process  of  evolution  or  corruption  of  the 
original  spelling.  Practically,  therefore, 
the  name  Asphodel  has  been  applied  to 
species  of  plants  belonging  to  at  least  four 
different  genera — namely,  Narcissus  Aspho- 
delus,  Asphodeline,  and  Narthecium.  As 
the  name  became  more  popular  with  our 
ancestors,  they  played  with  it  and  added  to 
its  length  with  variations  of  spelling  till  it 
became  Daffadowndillies.  The  leading 
characteristics  of  the  Poet’s  Narcissus  of 
the  ancients  were  its  modest  and  quiet 
beauty,  suggesting  the  well-known  fable  of 
the  love-sick  Narcissus,  and  its  subtle 
fragrance.  Yet  the  name  has  been  derived 
from  narhe,  stupor,  from  the  supposed 
narcotic  properties  of  the  plant.  The  more 
prominent  epithets  applied  to  the  Daffodil 
by  English  poets  are  dancing,  fluttering, 
boldness,  sprightliness,  liveliness,  and 
elegance,  though  the  frequent  allusion  to  its 
golden  colour  is  more  suggestive  of  culti¬ 
vated  forms  than  the  pale  sulphur  and  .soft 
yellow  of  the  Daffodil  of  English  meadows. 

At  the  present  day,  double  Daffodils  are 
most  in  favour  amongst  our  Continental 
neighbours,  the  French.  Twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago  double  Daffodils  were 
paramount  in  Scotland  in  the  beds  and 
borders  of  cottagers  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
gardens  of  the  gentry,  also  under  the 
hedges,  in  the  woodland  and  amongst  the 
grass  in  the  pleasure  grounds.  All  had 
been  planted,  of  course,  and  belonged  to  N. 
telamonius  plenus  and'  N.  lobularis  flore 
pleno.  A  single  Daffodil  was  a  rara  avis 
even  to  the  professional  gardener.  Through¬ 
out  Britain,  the  single  varieties  are  now  the 
most  popular,  and  long,  medium,  and  small- 
crowned  types  receive  their  due  mead  of 
praise  and  appreciation. 

As  an  instance  of  the  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  which  is  now  receiving  a  great  amount 
of  attention,  we  may  refer  to  the  wild 


garden  and  other  spaces,  railed  off  from  the 
public  or  otherwise,  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Gardens, 
Regent’s  Park,  and  other  places,  both  public 
and  private.  There  is  now  a  wealth  of  all  the 
types  in  various  forms  and  sizes,  so  that  the 
chief  aim  of  the  raisers  of  new  kinds  is  to 
get  varieties  that  will  equal  or  even  excel 
such  giants  as  Glory  of  Leiden,  Weardale 
Perfection,  Golden  Bell,  Madame  de  Graaff, 
and  Sir  Watkin.  Already,  however,  we 
hear  the  murmurs  and  growls  of  the  artist 
that  Daffodils  are  getting  too  large,  thereby 
losing  their  natural  grace  and  elegance. 
Strange  to  say,  there  is  no  desire  to 
lengthen  the  season  by  late-flowering 
varieties  for  Grandis  is  already  unpopular 
and  considered  belated. 

■ — t- - 

Mr.  A.  Ross,  lately  head  gardener  to  Arthur 
Gilbertson,  Esq  ,  Glanrhyd,  near  Swansea,  has  been 
appointed  gardener  to  W.  E.  George,  Esq.,  Down¬ 
side,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

Sweet  Pea  The  Bride,  a  new  white-seeded,  white- 
flowered  variety,  of  robust  habit  and  a  prolific 
bloomer  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

About  1,000  packages  of  flowers  arrived  at  Waterloo 
Railway  Station  the  other  week.  The  consignment 
contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  Richardia 
africana,  and  was  shipped  chiefly  from  Guernsey. 

Rotherfield  Cottage  Gardeners’  Association.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association,  held  the 
other  week,  it  was  arranged  that  the  summer  show 
should  take  place  on  the  29th  July.  It  will  be  held 
at  Rotherfield  Hall  by  permission  of  Lindsay  Hogg, 
Esq. 

The  average  yield  of  Prunes  in  California,  when 
the  crop  is  full,  is  about  eight  tons  per  acre,  says 
American  Gardening.  The  average  cost  of  caring  for 
the  orchards,  harvesting  and  curing  such  a  crop,  is 
thirty  dollars  per  acre,  leaving  a  nett  income  per 
acre  of  210  dollars. 

Eastbourne  Horticultural  Society.— At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  this  society  on  the  13th  inst.,  the 
secretary,  Mr.  E.  A.  Newman,  read  a  letter  from  the 
London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway 
Company,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  company 
would  convey  plants  to  and  from  the  Chrysanthemum 
show  in  autumn,  free  of  expense,  provided  that  the 
plants  were  unsold  and  carried  at  the  owners'  risk. 
Some  prizes  were  awarded  to  members  for  exhibits 
of  Azaleas,  Spiraeas,  and  vegetables. 

The  California  Violet,  according  to  some  writers  in 
The  Florist's  Exchange  originated  in  France.  One 
correspondent  says  that  it  was  found  in  the  woods  in 
France.  Another  writes  to  the  effect  that  he  had  a 
letter  from  an  old  friend  at  Bourg-Le-Reine,  France, 
saying  that  he  had  sold  some  Violets  to  a  Mr.  J oseph 
Carbone,  of  San  Francisco,  several  years  ago,  and 
imagines  the  latter  to  be  the  same  party  a.1  mentioned 
by  the  first  writer.  If  this  history  is  the  correct  one 
it  shows  how  little  dependence  there  is  in  a  name  as 
a  guide  to  the  origin  of  a  plant. 

Wolverhampton  Spring  Show.— The  second  annual 
spring  show  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  and  Staffordshire  Auxiliary  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  took  place 
on  the  gth  inst.  The  proceeds  are  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  parent  institution.  The 
Drill  Hall  was  gay  with  Orchids,  Azaleas,  Caladiums, 
Heaths,  Carnations,  and  various  other  flowers,  T. 
Baker,  Esq.,  Waterdale,  contributed  a  showy  group 
of  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  Trumpet  Lilies,  Celsia 
cretica,  Ferns,  &c.  G.  H.  Thompson,  of  Walsall, 
had  a  fine  group  of  Cymbidiums,  Dendrobiums,  and 
Oncidiums.  Other  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans;  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son.  Upper  Holloway;  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  & 
Son,  Highgate;  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea; 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham  ; 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden; 
and  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton.  Hamar 
Bass,  Esq.,  sent  over  a  hundred  Carnations  for  sale. 
Other  exhibitors  also  sent  flowers  for  sale,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  going  to  the  fund  of  the  Auxiliary  in  behalf  of 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  The 
Orchids  and  Daffodils  drew  the  lion’s  share  of 
attention  from  the  visitors. 


A  Carnival  and  Battle  of  Flowers  are  being 
arranged  to  take  place  on  the  Princess  Pier,  Torquay, 
on  the  6th  of  May. 

Tropical  Fruits  at  Lagos. — Bananas  are  so  cheap 
in  the  Canary  Islands  that  one  can  get  as  many  for 
a  penny  as  serve  to  make  fritters  for  three  meals  and 
leave  some  over.  Two  Pineapples  may  be  bought 
for  three-halfpence. 

Apples  and  Pears  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  Forfar¬ 
shire,  promise  remarkably  well  for  an  abundant  crop 
of  fruit ;  and  if  no  late  frosts  supervene  in  April  or 
May,  a  good  harvest  will,  no  doubt,  be  realised.  This 
is  more  than  the  growers  expected  seeing  that  last 
year’s  crop  was  so  heavy.  In  some  cases  the  Plums 
do  not  show  so  well,  but  they  bore  very  heavily  last 
year. 

Double  Wallflowers  had  formerly  to  be  raised  from 
cuttings,  but  they  can  now  be  grown  much  more  easily 
from  seed,  and  pretty  true  to  character.  The 
German  double  varieties  are  most  amenable  for  this 
purpose ;  and  it  does  not  seem  that  they  can  be 
raised  very  readily  any  other  way,  for  they  generally 
run  up  with  a  single  unbranched  stem  from  which 
no  cuttings  can  be  had. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture. — In  view  of  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  “Autumn  Queen  of 
Flowers,"  and  the  constant  additions  to  the  rank  of 
cultivators,  we  considered  that  articles  giving  the 
more  important  cultural  details  during  the  period  of 
growth  might  be  appreciated  by  our  readers, 
particularly  those  who  may  be  taking  up  their 
cultivation  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  large 
blooms  for  exhibition  or  otherwise.  These  articles 
will  be  written  by  a  practical  grower. 

Welden  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  the 
Church  of  England  Schools,  Mr.  J.  Rooke,  Jun., 
presiding.  The  statement  of  accounts  showed  a 
balance  in  hand,  and  the  report  was  adopted.  The 
Rev.  W.  R.  Finch-Hatton  was  elected  president,  the 
Earl  of  Winchester,  Messrs.  J.  Rooke,  S.  J.  Lloyd, 
and  J.  Singlehurst  vice-presidents,  and  Dr.  Stokes, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  A  committee  of  eight  was 
also  appointed.  It  was  arranged  that  the  annual 
show  should  be  held  on  July  18th. 

National  testimonial  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron. — The 
subscribers  and  others  interested  in  the  testimonial 
that  has  been  got  up  by  Mr.  Barron's  wide  circle  of 
friends,  met  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last.  About  forty  sat 
down  to  luncheon  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Maxwell  T.  Masters,  who,  later  on,  presented  Mr. 
Barron  with  a  cheque  for  £500.  The  chairman  made 
a  speech  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  after  which 
Mr.  Wm.  Marshall  and  Mr.  B.  Wynne  made  some 
remarks.  Mr.  Barron  feelingly  responded,  thanking 
those  concerned  for  the  presentation,  which  he  much 
appreciated. 

Daffodil  Show  at  Dublin. — The  spring  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  was  held  on 
the  gth  inst.,  in  the  Royal  University  Building, 
Earlsfort  Terrace,  Dublin.  The  show  included 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  and  other  flowering  plants  as  well  as  Ferns ; 
but  Daffodils  were  an  overpowering  feature  of  the 
same.  Miss  Currey,  of  Lismore,  with  her  usual 
success  carried  off  the  Cup  given  for  Daffodils  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  London.  L.  G.  Watson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Flynn),  had  the  best  group  of  foliage 
and  flowering  plants.  Mrs.  Goodbody  (gardener, 
Mr.  Sayers),  led  the  way  with  six  specimen  Azaleas  ; 
and  F.  A.  Millar,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Colohan),  was 
first  for  smaller  plants.  John  Millar  (gardener,  Mr. 
Geoghegan) ,  took  the  leading  award  both  for  twelve  and 
nine  Hyacinths ;  he  also  had  the  best  Alpine  Auriculas 
Lord  Ardilaun  (gardener,  Mr.  Campbell),  also 
secured  a  number  of  prizes,  including  the  first  for 
twenty-four  bunches  of  Daffodils.  The  Hon.  Col. 
Crighton  (gardener,  Mr.  Mitchison)  took  the  lead 
for  twelve  varieties  of  Daffodils.  Captain  Osborne 
(gardener,  Mr.  Higgins)  had  the  best  stand  of 
Marechal  Niel  Roses ;  and  E.  D'Olier,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Harvey),  took  the  lead  for  twelve 
blooms  of  Tea  Roses.  Lord  Ardilaun  had  the  best 
twenty  four  blooms  of  Pansies.  Lord  Gough 
(gardener,  Mr.  Cumming)  led  the  way  in  the  class 
for  twelve  bunches  of  Violas.  In  the  class  for 
hardy  cut  flowers  bloomed  _in  the  open,  Lord 
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Ardilaun  again  came  to  the  front.  Deutzias, 
Cinerarias,  Chinese  Primulas,  Orchids,  Arum  Lilies, 
table  decorations,  &c.,  were  shown.  Fruits  were 
represented  by  Pears,  Apples,  and  Strawberries  ;  and 
vegetables  by  Cucumbers,  Broccoli,  Cabbages, 
French  Beans,  New  Potatos,  &c.  Collections  of 
vegetables  were  well  shown. 

The  sweet-scented  Muscari  conicum  is  a  much- 
neglected  plant  in  gardens  considering  its  value  for 
decorative  purposes  and  spring  gardening  in  beds 
upon  the  grass.  The  bright  blue  flowers  are  very 
effective  when  seen  in  the  mass,  and  should  be 
employed  where  they  can  be  seen  from  a  distance,  as 
well  as  inspected  at  close  quarters. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — The  vexed  question  of 
having  musical  promenades  this  season  on  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  of  Saturdays  and  Mondays,  the 
days  the  Regent’s  Park  Gardens  are  now  open  to 
the  public,  will  again  be  considered  at  the  Fellows’ 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  gardens  on  Saturday 
afternoon  next  at  3.45,  when  a  motion  will  be 
submitted  recommending  that  a  vote  of  all  the 
Fellows  be  taken  on  the  proposal.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  meeting  will  be  largely  attended. — J.  5. 
Rubinstein ,  Hon.  Auditor  R.B.S.,  56,  West  Cromwell 
Road,  S.W.,  April  21  st,  1896. 

Brighton  Spring  Show. — A  very  diversified  show  of 
spring  flowers  rewarded  the  exertions  of  the  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society  on  the  14th  inst. 
Last  year  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  formed  the  more 
prominent  features  of  the  display,  but  in  this 
instance  they  were  completely  eclipsed  by  the 
Daffodils.  Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  Tulips,  and  Orchids, 
which  were  very  fine,  contributed  to  make  up  a 
charming  exhibition  which  was  well  attended  by  the 
public.  The' large  collection  of  Daffodils  contributed 
by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden 
was  a  leading  feature  in  the  hardy  flower  section. 

Recognition  -for  Cinerarias. — The  rich  and  varied 
strain  of  Cinerarias  that  has  lately  been  exhibited 
at  the  leading  London  flower  shows  is  likely  to 
increase  the  popularity  of  this  elegant,  showy  and 
decorative  plant.  Messrs.  Carter’s  grand  strain 
has  taken  the  lion's  share  of  the  medals  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  A  Large  Silver  Medal  at  the  Royal 
Botanic,  a  Silver  Flora  at  the  R.H.S.,  and  a  Silver 
Gilt  at  Olympia  the  other  week,  are  surely  honours 
that  have  never  previously  been  equalled.  In  any 
case,  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  There  was  no 
lack  of  variety,  and  the  plants  bore  evidence  of  good 
cultural  treatment. 

Wild  Flower  Plunderers — In  spite  of  the  large 
and  showy  garden  varieties  of  Daffodils  which 
may  be  had  in  our  markets  in  almost  any  quantity, 
there  is  still  a  sale  for  the  small  sulpher-coloured 
flowers  of  the  wild  Daffodil  in  the  London  markets. 
We  saw  some  fine  bunches  of  it  the  other  day  being 
carried  away  by  the  proud  purchaser.  So  long  as 
there  is  a  demand  for  such  things  as  Daffodils, 
Primroses  and  other  wild  flowers,  so  loDg  will  people 
be  found  to  supply  the  demand.  In  face  of  these 
facts  the  people  of  Devon  and  neighbouring  counties 
will  utter  their  complaints  in  vain,  unless  they  can 
find  some  more  effective  remedy.  The  golden 
flowers  of  the  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris) 
may  also  be  had  in  Covent  garden  at  present. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
— The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  parish  room, 
Shirley,  Southampton,  on  the  20th  inst.,  when  Mr. 
B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  presided,  the  attendance 
being  very  good,  and  this  being  the  first  meeting  of  a 
new  year  it  was  very  encouraging.  “  The  Culture  of 
the  Tomato  "  was  the  subject  of  a  well-thought-out 
and  most  exhaustive  paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  Curtis, 
The  Gardens,  Springhill,  Southampton.  The  points 
which  Mr.  Curtis  desired  to  impress  on  his  hearers 
were  that  from  the  seedling  state  the  plants  should 
never  be  neglected,  but  that  they  should  be  shifted 
on  as  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  thus  securing 
a  free  sturdy  growth.  Numerous  specimens  of  good 
and  bad  plants  were  shown  to  illustrate  this. 
Plantjng  out  was  not  recommended,  but  the  final 
shift,  Mr.  Curtis  said,  should  be  made  into  Sea  Kale 
pots  in  preference  to  the  ordinary  pot,  saving  much 
time,  as  water  would  be  required  less  frequently. 
The  strictest  attention  to  atmosphere  and  venti¬ 
lation,  Mr. Curtis  thinks,  should  prevent  disease  from 
appearing.  A  discussion  followed  the  reading,  chiefly 
directed  to  the  disease,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  owner  of  the  paper  terminated  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 


CARNATIONS  AT  BLENHEIM. 

The  progress  and  advancement  made  during  recent 
years,  both  in  the  evolution  and  cultivation  of 
Carnations  at  Blenheim,  the  splendid  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  would  lead  us  to  predict  that 
the  establishment  will  soon  become  as  noted  for  its 
rich  collection  of  this  popular  flower,  as  it  formerly 
was  for  Orchids.  When  we  speak  of  evolution,  we 
mean  that  Mr.  Thos.  Whillans,  the  gardener,  has 
been  raising  as  well  as  cultivating  some  magnificent 
varieties  of  tree  Carnations.  We  have  repeatedly 
seen  some  blooms  of  enormous  size,  which  have 
emanated  from  Blenheim,  Woodstock.  So  large 
were  they  that  many  have  been  deceived,  imagining 
that  they  were  of  the  Malmaison  strain  ;  but  such  is 
not  the  case  either  in  pedigree,  or  in  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  foliage  and  habit  of  the  plants. 

Flowers  of  three  varieties  of  tree  Carnations  raised 
at  Blenheim  were  handed  in  at  our  office  the  other 
day.  Though  not  so  large  as  the  sorts  alluded  to 
above,  they  were  certainly  massive  blooms,  large 
enough  for  any  purpose,  and  of  very  decided  colours. 
The  most  conspicuous  and  telling  variety  was  that 


named  John  Peter  Rugus,  massive,  very  full  and  of  a 
fiery  scarlet  colour.  Though  very  numerous,  the 
petals  were  broad  and  of  good  substance.  We  feel 
certain  this  has  a  future  before  it,  and  will  be  heard 
of  again.  Very  choice  was  that  named  Mrs.  Mooret 
having  deliciously  scented,  pure  white  flowers  and 
very  broad  petals.  Though  not  so  large  as  John 
Peter  Rugus,  the  variety  will  certainly  find  many 
admirers  on  account  of  its  purity  and  fragrance,  a 
quality  that  is  but  too  frequently  wanting  in  modern 
Carnations.  Mrs.  Llewelyn  is  also  scented,  though 
less  powerful  than  Mrs.  Moore.  It  is  also  a  handsome 
variety  with  large  rich  rose  flowers,  that,  curiously 
enough,  appear  orange-scarlet  under  artificial  light. 

Mr.  Whillans  has  three  houses  filled  with 
Carnations  at  the  present  time.  The  plants  form 
large  bushes  in  16-size  pots,  and  have  a  telling 
appearance.  The  clear,  clean  and  smokeless  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Blenheim,  enables  the  plants  to  be  well 
ventilated  without  any  danger  of  the  flowers  getting 
spoiled  with  carbon  and  other  filth.  The  houses  are 
not  only  kept  cool  by  means  of  the  ventilators,  but  all 
the  doors  are  thrown  open,  so  that  the  houses  are 
sweet  and  airy. 


THE  RED  GABLES  GARDENS, 
CARLISLE. 

W.  H.  Scott,  Esq.,  has  so  earnestly  taken  up  the 
pleasant  task  of  gardening  that  he  now  has  a  beauti¬ 
ful  garden  most  artistically  laid  out  and  planned 
from  a  design  made  by  himself  and  his  gardener.  It 
is  enclosed  by  ornamental  walls.  The  entrance  is  at 
the  gardener's  cottage,  which  is  a  pretty,  ornamental, 
well-built  house,  worthy  of  the  name  and  replete 
with  every  convenience,  near  the  gardens,  and  most 
pleasantly  situated.  Rows  of  Lime  trees  form  an 
avenue  to  the  pleasure  grounds ;  passing  down  this 
walk  there  is  a  block  of  carpet  bedding,  and  at  each 
end  of  the  well-made  lawn  tennis  ground  are  raised 
beds  planted  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants.  The  borders  round  the  garden,  principally 
composed  of  what  is  termed  made  soil,  are  planted 
with  herbaceous  plants,  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs,  and  in  suitable  positions  numerous  bulbous 
plants  have  found  a  home  here.  The  walls  which 
surround  the  garden  have  Clematis,  Roses,  orna¬ 
mental  Ivies,  etc.,  trained  to  them. 


The  glass  houses  are  divided  into  five  parts,  and 
are  very  pleasing  and  effective,  tastefully  ornamented 
with  stained  glass,  the  main  or  centre  house  having 
an  ornamental  dome.  These  are  well  heated  and 
ventilated  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and 
were  specially  designed  by  Me$6rs.  W.  Richardson 
&  Co.,  of  Darlington,  horticultural  engineers.  These 
houses  are  devoted  to  general  plant  culture,  the 
greenhouse  plants  being  in  the  finest  possible 
condition,  all  good  things  both  flowering  and 
ornamental  The  centre  house  is  filled  with  large 
Palms  and  tree  Ferns.  I  also  noticed  two  fine 
specimens  of  Araucaria  excelsa  and  other  specimen 
foliage  plants. 

Then  comes  the  stove  with  a  magnificent  lot  of 
Crotons,  both  specimens  and  small  ones,  well  grown 
for  table  decoration.  Amongst  them  I  noticed 
Croton  Princess  of  Wales,  C.  Tomsonii,  C. 
Weismanii,  C.  elegantissima,  C.  Williamsii,  C. 
Queen  Victoria,  and  C.  Chelsonii,  all  of  which  were 
specially  good.  Here  also  were  Dracaenas,  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  stove  flowering  plants.  In  this  house 
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are  several  Orchids  doing  admirably,  such  as 
Dendrobiums,  Saccolabiums,  Aerides, Vandas,  Cypri- 
pediums,  and  Cattleyas.  In  the  cool  house  were 
some  nice  pieces  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  O. 
Hallii,  O  grande,  O.  Pescatorei,  O  Rossii  majus,  O. 
triumpbans,  also  Cypripedium  insigne  and  Coelogyne 
cristata  in  fine  specimens,  all  thriving.  Mr.  Scott  is 
gradually  adding  to  his  Orchids,  and  Mrs.  Scott  is  a 
great  lover  of  these  ever-increasing  favourites,  and 
has  great  taste  in  arranging  flowers. 

The  next  structure  is  a  Cucumber  forcing  and 
propagating  house.  Adjoining  the  greenhouse  is  a 
magnificent  room  fitted  up  with  every  convenience 
and  used  as  a  tea  room  at  lawn  tennis  parties,  as 
this  garden  is  some  distance  from  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Scott.  The  whole  place  is  neat  and  convenient, 
even  to  the  roomy  potting  shed  ;  and  great  praise  is 
due  to  Mr.  F.  Accleton,  the  gardener,  for  the  manner 
in  which  everything  is  kept. — Visitor. 

- - 

DEVANNAH  HOUSE,  ABERDEEN. 

Calling  recently  at  the  above  place  I  was  more 
than  surprised  to  see  such  a  fine  display  of  Orchids 
and  other  plants  in  flower  under  the  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Proctor.  Dendrobium  nobile  is  well 
done  here;  one  magnificent  plant,  4  ft.  through,  was 
literally  covered  with  flowers.  Others  were  smaller 
but  equally  well-flowered.  D.  wardianium  was 
again  conspicuous,  showing  how  easily  it  can  be 
grown  in  small  pots.  Some  plants  had  over  seventy 
flowers  open,  and  in  themselves  made  a  brave  display. 
A  pretty  plant  of  Trichopilia  suavis  carried  fifteen 
flowers.  Cymbidium  lowianum  was  represented 
with  a  healthy  plant  and  three  spikes  of  flowers. 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  O .  Rossii  majus,  and  others 
were  likewise  flowering  freely.  A  fine  plant  of  Vanda 
gigantea  was  also  in  bloom.  A  truly  fine  plant  of 
Lycaste  Skinnerii  carried  thirty  flowers,  and  in  the 
best  of  health.  This  plant  is  reckoned  the  finest  in 
the  North  ;  larger  plants  may  be  found,  but  as  a 
variety  the  above  stands  Ai,  and  well  may  Mr. 
Proctor  be  proud  of  it.  Cypripediums  are  largely 
grown.  The  beautiful  C.  bellatulum  was  just 
opening;  C.  Boxallii,  C.  villosum,  C.barbatum,  and 
many  others  were  in  bloom.  The  greenhouses  were 
quite  a  mass  of  bloom,  conspicuous  being  the 
Azaleas,  many  of  which  were  a  mass  of  bloom. 
Deutzia  gracilis  was  also  in  quantity  and  profusely 
flowered . — Visitor. 

- — »S— — — 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


Floricultural  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded 
to  the  undermentioned  Daffodils  and  Begonias  by 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on  the  14th  inst. 

Glory  of  Leiden. — Amongst  the  trumpet  section 
this  is  one  of  the  largest-flowered  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  (see  illustration,  p.  541).  The  segments  are 
broadly  oblong  like  those  of  a  greatly-magnified  form 
of  the  typical  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus,  and 
sulphur-coloured.  The  trumpet  is  golden-yellow,  of 
great  size,  and  gradually  widened  to  the  mouth, 
which  is  revolute  at  the  edges.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Madame  Plsmp. — Here  we  have  a  trumpet 
Daffodil  after  the  style  of  Emperor,  but  the  segments  . 
are  paler.  The  trumpet  is  cylindrical,  more  or  less 
widened  at  the  mouth,  and  golden-yellow  like  that  of 
Emperor,  but  somewhat  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
width.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. 

Weardale  Perfection. — In  this  we  have  some¬ 
thing  like  a  glorified  Empress,  and  much  about  the 
same  colour  but  larger.  By  many  it  is  looked  upon 
as  the  finest  of  this  type  in  commerce.  The  stem  is 
stiff,  bearing  the  flower  well  above  the  foliage, 
and  the  golden  trumpet  is  wfide  and  finely  frilled  at 
the  mouth.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. 

Madame  de  Graaff. — This  is  a  glorified  form  of 
the  Narcissus  moschatus  type,  but  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  whole  section.  The  segments  are 
broadly  oblong  with  the  inner  three  slightly  twisted, 
and  all  are  white.  The  lengthy  trumpet  is  pale 
yellow,  ultimately  fading  almost  white  (see  p.  545). 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. 

Incomparabilis  Mabel  Cowan. — The  creamy 
segments  of  this  variety  are  ovate  and  slightly 
ribbed.  The  crown  on  the  contrary  is  yellow  with 
an  orange  rim.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. 

Incomparabilis  Commander. — The  segments  of 
this  form  are  primrose-yellow  and  oblong,  with  the 


outer  three  very  broad.  The  crown  is  over  j  in.  in 
length,  and  of  a  uniform  golden  yellow. 

Barrii  Dorothy  E  YVemyss. — At  first  sight  this 
recalls  Mabel  Cowan  very  forcibly,  but  the  crown 
is  much  shorter  though  of  the  same  colour.  The 
broad  segments  are  imbricated  flat  and  creamy 
white.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. 

Bcrbidgei  Mrs.  C.  Bowley. — Here,  again,  we 
have  a  hybrid  type  strongly  inclining  in  this  case  to 
N.  poeticus.  The  segments  are  creamy  passing  to 
white  as  they  become  fully  developed.  The  crown 
is  widely  cup-shaped,  crimped,  and  orange-coloured 
throughout.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. 

N.  Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain. — For  a  trumpet 
Daffodil  the  flowers  of  this  variety  are  small, 
graceful  and  elegant.  The  segments  are  reflexed 
and  twisted,  while  the  trumpet  is  truncate,  or  clipped 
as  the  term  goes.  The  whole  flower  is  lemon-yellow, 
and  very  pretty.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. 

Cormoran — Here  again  we  have  a  large  trumpet 
Daffodil  with  soft  creamy-white  segments — the  outer 
of  which  are  very  large — and  a  wide-mouthed 
golden  trumpet.  It  is  a  bold  and  handsome  new 
variety.  Rev.  C.  Woolley  Dod. 

Begonia  Miss  Alice  Sparrow. — The  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  of  good  size  and  beautifully  double, 
The  two  outer  petals  are  salmon  ;  these  are  followed 
by  several  layers  of  orange-salmon  ones  surrounding 
a  creamy-white  centre,  giving  the  whole  a  charming 
appearance.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham. 

Begonia  Miss  Lila  Lawford. — The  huge. double 
flowers  of  this  tuberous  type  have  their  wavy  petals 
arranged  round  a  single  centre.  The  two  outer 
petals  are  salmon-pink,  but  all  the  others  are  of  a 
brighter  shade,  and  intensifled  to  a  scarlet  hue  at 
the  edges  and  inwards  for  some  distance.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware. 

Fritillaria  Whittalli.— The  stems  of  this  new 
Fritillaria  grow  about  6  in.  or  8  in.  high,  and  bear 
one  or  two  bell-shaped,  drooping  flowers  at  the 
apex.  The  segments  are  soft  green  with  darker 
veins,  and  the  inner  three  are  netted  with  brown 
veins.  Botanical  Certificate  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son. 

ORCHID  NOTES TgLEANINGS. 


Orchids  from  Rosemount,  Perth. — We  are  in 
receipt  of  some  seasonable  flowers  from  the  extensive 
collection  of  Orchids  at  Rosemount,  Perth.  Very 
noticeable  was  a  handsome  variety  of  Dendrobium 
nobile  coming  close  to  D  n  nobilius,  with  richly- 
coloured  flowers  measuring  in.  across  the  petals. 
Equally  valuable  and  attractive  was  a  richly-coloured 
variety  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  with  flowers  of  much 
larger  size  than  those  of  the  older-named  dark 
varieties.  The  sepals  were  pink,  but  the  darker  hue 
of  the  petals  stood  out  in  bold  relief.  The  hand¬ 
somest  part  of  the  flower  was  the  dark,  rich  rose  lip 
having  a  creamy-white  blotch  at  the  base  and  con¬ 
stituting  a  distinct  centre-piece  for  the  whole  flower. 
Pretty  and  delicate  were  the  colours  and  markings  of 
Odontoglossum  Cervantesii  decorum,  the  spots  on 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  brown,  and  those  on  the 
lip  reddish-purple.  This  variety  is  peculiar  in  the 
way  the  lip  is  indented  at  the  edges.  Oncidium 
Krameri,  like  O.  Papilio,  is  of  perennial  interest  on 
account  of  its  strange  and  handsome  butterfly  form, 
and  the  numerous  rich  brown  blotches  on  the  yellow 
lateral  sepals  and  lip,  the  margin  of  the  latter  being 
very  handsome.  The  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
Rossii  majus  must  also  be  very  numerous  at  Rose¬ 
mount,  for  three  blooms  sent  were  all  strikingly 
distinct.  The  sepals  and  base  of  the  petals  in  one 
case  were  stained  green  and  blotched  brown :  in 
another  case  the  same  portions  were  rich  chestnut, 
and  in  the  third  case  the  markings  were  decidedly 
purple.  The  last  two  were  certainly  handsome. 

Dendrobium  nobile  Marquis  of  Camden  s 
var,  Nov.  vai. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of 
large  size,  and  very  brightly  coloured,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  tips  of  the  petals  and  the  large  blotch  at 
the  base  of  the  lip,  which  is  of  an  intense  purple. 
The  sepals  are  paler,  but  they  are  peculiar  for  a 
yellow  tint  along  the  centre.  The  lip,  of  course,  is 
the  most  handsome  organ,  and  is  very  slightly 
convolute  at  the  base,  so  that  the  lamina,  above  its 
contact  with  the  column,  is  widely  spread  out,  thus 
showing  off  the  rich  blotch  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  upper  half  of  the  lamina  is  of  a  decided  creamy- 


yellow,  almost  primrose.  The  lip  as  a  whole  is  also 
noted  for  iis  length,  and  is  acuminate.  The  plant 
from  which  we  received  the  flowers  has  been 
flowering  for  a  month  past  in  the  collection  of  the 
Marquis  of  Camden,  Bayham  Abbey,  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Andrew  Methven. 
The  well-known  D.  n.  Cooksoni,  which  first  turned 
up  with  Mr.  Methven,  when  at  Heathfi  Id,  in 
Durham,  is  also  flowering  in  the  collection  at  Bayham 
Abbey. 

Dendrobium  crystallinum  album. — With 
exception  of  a  large  golden-yellow  blotch  on  the  lip 
the  flowers  of  this  variety  are  pure  white.  Tne 
slightly  wavy  character  of  the  sepals  and  petals  adds 
much  to  the  charm  of  the  flower,  which  may  be 
described  as  graceful  and  elegant  rather  than 
massive.  The  plant  is  yet  rare,  but  it  shows  that 
there  is  still  a  good  demand  for  choice  Orchids.  A 
plant  of  moderate  size  appeared  at  the  sale  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  on  the  17th  inst.,  and 
was  knocked  down  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
for  four  guineas. 

Cymbidium  lowianum. — This  useful  old  subject 
still  finds  many  cultivators  and  admirers.  The 
green  sepals  and  petals  more  or  less  shaded  with 
brown,  and  the  pale  yellow  lip  marked  with  its 
mahogany  or  crimson-brown  blotch  at  the  apex 
always  arrest  the  attention  when  seen  in  long  arching 
or  drooping  racemes  against  the  bold  foliage.  There 
are  some  fine  pieces  of  a  good  variety  in  the  gardens 
of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  lined  with  brown  veins  ;  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  lip  is  clear  yellow  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  crimson  spots  at  the  very  base,  and  the 
blotch  at  the  apex  is  very  dark  and  well  defined. 
- ■- 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Districts  and  seasons  vary  considerably,  and  the 
difficulty  arising  from  these  changes  cannot  be  fully 
overcome  by  the  most  intelligent  cultivator  ;  but 
by  strict  observation  and  sound  judgment  much  can 
be  done  to  build  up  the  plants  and  "time”  the 
buds,  so  that  the  flower  is  fully  developed  at  or  near 
the  season  required.  Possibly  there  is  no  class  of 
plants  that  will  so  well  repay  the  grower  by  taking 
copious  notes  as  the  "  Mum  "  ;  when  the  cuttings  were 
inserted,  when  stopped,  when  the  bud  was  taken, 
and  when  the  flower  was  fully  expanded,  are  items 
of  information  valuable  for  future  reference.  The 
grower  may  not  be  successful  in  every  detail,  but,  by 
an  increased  knowledge  obtained  from  his  owm 
experience,  he  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  combat 
with  the  difficulties  that  are  constantly  comiDg  to  the 
front. 

Preparing  for  Outside. 

The  first  aim  of  the  exhibitor  should  be  to  induce 
a  strong,  sturdy  growth,  robust  in  stem,  with  large 
foliage,  and  close-jointed  wood.  The  essentials  for 
this  desirable  end  are  light,  air,  and  good  treatment. 
The  most  satisfactory  positions  at  the  present  time 
are  span-roofed  or  ordinary  garden  frames,  the  former 
being  the  most  preferable,  as  more  light  can  be 
obtained  all  round  the  plant.  Now  that  the  outside 
temperature  is  rising,  the  frames  should  be  raised 
from  the  ground  some  few  inches  by  bricks  or  pots 
placed  underneath,  which  will  admit  an  abundance 
of  air.  This  will  tend  to  solidify  the  wood  and 
harden  the  plants  so  that  they  may  shortly  be  placed 
in  the  open.  If  the  plants  are  not  well  up  to  the 
glass  they  must  be  raised  by  inverted  pots  or  boards. 
On  every  favourable  occasion  the  lights  should  be 
taken  off,  and,  if  the  night  temperature  promises  to 
be  well  above  freezing  point,  they  can  be  left  off 
night  and  day.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  place  the  plants  out  in  the  open  ;  if  this  has  to  be 
done  at  once,  a  sheltered  position  should  be  selected, 
and  means  provided  for  covering  to  protect  from 
frost. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  plants  are  now  occupying 
6-in.  pots  and  are  rooting  freely.  At  this  stage 
some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  feeding ;  if 
manure  was  added  to  the  compost  at  the  time  of 
potting,  there  should  not  be  any  need  for  stimulants 
at  this  stage,  although  watering  with  soot  water 
occasionally  will  prove  beneficial.  If  the  plants  are 
weak  or  the  soil  poor,  a  sprinkling  of  Standen’s, 
Clay’s,  or  Colbrook’s  fish  manure  will  be  helpful ;  a 
pinch  for  each  . pot  will  be  sufficient,  care  being  taken 
that  in  watering  it  is  not  washed  over  the  rim  of  the 
pot. 

Insect  Pests  and  Mildew. 

A  watchful  eye  throughout  the  whole  season  will 
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be  necessary ;  neglect  in  this  matter  will  soon 
mean  deformed  and  stunted  foliage  from  which  good 
results  cannot  be  obtained. 

Mildew,  in  some  instances,  will  show  itself  at  this 
juncture  on  the  underside  of  the  foliage.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  cold,  biting  draughts, 
sudden  chills,  or  injudicious  watering.  The 
most  approved  remedy  is  flowers  of  sulphur 
dusted  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  Green  fly  is 
a  constant  source  of  trouble,  but  may  be  overcome  by 
persistent  dustings  of  tobacco  powder  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  point.  Soft  soap  and  water  can  be  also  used,  only 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  portion  treated  is 
the  most  tender  of  the  whole  plant,  and  therefore 
every  care  must  be  taken  to  rid  the  plant  of  the  pest; 
but  the  means  of  eradication  must  not  be  worse  or 
more  harmful  than  the  pest. 

Stopping. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  considerable  bearing  upon 
"  timing  ”  the  flower,  but  as  the  season  is  nearly  past 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details.  The  incurved, 
reflexed,  and  anemone  sections  should  have  been 
stopped  last  month  ;  and  most  of  the  Japanese  are 
similarly  placed,  excepting  such  late  varieties  as 
Stanstead  White,  J.  S.  Dibbin,  Lord  Brooke,  Boule 
d’Or  (not  Calvat’s),  The  Queen,  &c.  These,  if  not 
pinched,  should  be  done  at  once,  which  will  shut  out 
the  July  bud  and  thus  hasten  the  flowering  season. 
Where  stopping  has  not  been  carried  out,  the  plants 
must  be  allowed  to  grow  on  until  the  July  bud,  when 
three  shoots  should  be  selected  (the  same  number  as 
in  pinched  plants)  which  will  mean  three  flowers  to 
each  plant — the  number  approved  by  most  growers. 
— Gt'swey. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


The  press  of. ordinary  work  that  now  exists  calls  for 
regular  and  sustained  effort  if  it  is  to  be  kept  pace 
with.  The  grass  is  growing  at  an  extraordinary 
rate,  and  the  mowing  machine  or  the  scythe,  as  the 
case  may  be,  have  to  be  kept  busily  employed.  The 
results  of  spring  are  apparent,  not  only  in  the  bud¬ 
ding  verdure  of  our  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  perennials  in  the  herbaceous 
borders,  but  also  in  the  wondrous  rapidity  with 
which  the  weeds  make  their  appearance,  and  en¬ 
croach  upon  gravel  walks,  or  beds  and  borders. 
With  these  a  continual  warfare  must  be  waged 
ceasing  only  when  the  sky  lowers,  and  the  rain  pours. 
Gravel  paths,  too,  have  to  be  swept  and  rolled,  and 
the  grass  edges  kept  neatly  trimmed,  Whilst  our 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are  gay  with  the  rich 
and  varied  colours  of  Tulips  and  Daffodils,  note 
should  be  made  of  possible  improvements  either  as 
to  modification  or  extension  of  the  effect  that  maybe 
put  in  force  when  the  summer  has  worn  on,  and 
bulb-planting  time  is  once  more  with  us. 

Watering. — It  may  seem  rather  early  in  the 
season  to  speak  of  watering,  after  the  copious  rains 
which  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  too, 
but  it  is  a  necessary  attention  that  must  be  paid  to 
newly-planted  trees  and  shrubs,  whether  deciduous 
or  evergreen,  if  they  are  to  do  really  well.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  where  the  subsoil  is  gravelly 
and  of  a  thirsty  nature,  and  the  land  naturally  well 
drained. 

Vacant  Beds. — As  the  planting  of  spring 
flowers  becomes  more  and  more  the  fashion, 
the  number  ot  vacant  beds  will  be  constantly  on 
the  decrease  at  least,  in  establishments — where 
the  expense  incurred  for  bulbs  of  various  kinds  is  a 
secondary  consideration  to  effect.  Where  any  vacant 
beds  do  exist,  however,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  put¬ 
ting  them  ship-shape,  and  getting  them  ready  for 
the  plants  that  are  to  occupy  them  during  the 
coming  summer  and  autumn. 

The  Mixed  Herbaceous  Border  will  be  looking 
at  least  fresh  and  tidy  after  the  overhauling  it  has 
received  during  the  past  month.  The  propagation 
of  various  subjects  by  root  division  will  necessarily 
be  now  completed.  The  clumps  will  have  been 
properly  arranged,  and  the  whole  border  dug  neatly 
over.  The  process  of  filling  up  vacant  spaces  will 
be  actively  in  progress. 

Hardy  Annuals,  in  variety,  may  be  sown  at  once 
in  patches  where  they  are  to  flower,  protecting  these 
miniature  seed-beds  from  sparrows  and  other  small 
birds  by  small  pieces  of  netting 

Hollyhocks.— Plants  that  were  obtained  from 
grafts  upon  their  own  roots  made,  and  potted  up  in 


the  spring  into  small  thumb  pots,  will  subsequently 
have  been  shifted  into  48-sized  pots,  and  should  now 
be  in  fit  condition  for  planting  out.  In  some 
gardens  it  is  the  practice  to  plant  a  single  row  at 
the  back  of  the  herbaceous  border.  It  is  true  that 
such  a  row  looks  very  imposing,  but  it  is  also  very 
stiff  and  formal.  It  is  a  far  better  plan  to  associate 
the  plants  together  in  groups  of  three,  four,  or  five, 
in  favourable  positions.  These  chosen  places  should 
have  been  given  a  liberal  dressing  of  well-rotted 
manure  a  month  or  two  previously,  as  the  Hollyhock 
loves  a  rich  soil.  Generally  speaking,  a  space  of 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  each  way,  will  not  be  too  much. 
Knock  the  plants  out  of  their  pots,  and  straightway 
consign  them  to  the  soil  without  disturbing  the  ball 
at  all.  As  soon  after  planting  as  is  convenient,  give 
a  thoroughly  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  well 
around  the  plants.  Thus  treated  they  will  experience 
very  little  check,  even  if  the  weather  be  hot  and 
trying.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  few  plants  to 
flower  later  than  the  first  batch  they  may  be  kept 
in  their  pots  for  another  month,  and  then  transferred 
to  their  flowering  quarters. 


Early  Permanent  Vinery. — Now  that  the 
berries  are  fast  colouring,  the  atmosphere  must  be 
kept  a  good  deal  drier  than  previously.  More  air, 
therefore,  will  be  required,  and  it  is  well  to  be  fairly 
liberal  in  this  respect,  in-so-far  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
so  without  the  causing  of  draughts.  A  crack  of  air 
may  be  left  in  all  night,  and  the  temperature  should 
not  fall  below  68°  Fahr.  Damping  down  will,  of 
course,  have  ceased  directly  colouring  was  fairly 
commenced.  The  relatively  drier  atmosphere  that 
obtains  in  vineries  in  which  the  fruit  is  ripening  is 
very  favourable  to  the  spread  of  insect  pests.  A 
watchful  eye  must  therefore  be  kept  upon  red 
spider,  thrips,  and  mealy  bug,  each  and  all  of 
which  may  possibly  cause  trouble  if  allowed  to  have 
their  own  way.  Perhaps  the  question  of  watering  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  those  that  have  to  be 
considered  with  regard  to  ripening  Grapes.  By  all 
means  withhold  manurial  stimulant,  but  do  not  allow 
the  plants  to  get  dry  at  the  root,  or  red  spider  will 
be  certain  to  have  a  say  in  the  matter,  and,  besides 
this,  the  fruit  will  be  poor  and  lacking  in  both  sugar 
and  flavour. 

Later  Houses. — The  thinning  of  the  berries  in 
the  later  houses  will  be  the  most  engrossing  task,  and 
one  which  will  take  no  denial.  As  a  rule  it  is  better 
to  go  over  the  bunches  twice  rather  than  to  remove 
too  many  berries  at  once,  unless,  of  course,  the 
operator  is  well  acquainted  with  the  behaviour  of  the 
particular  vines  he  is  attending  to.  Stop  all  laterals 
at  the  first  leaf  and  the  main  shoots  two  or  three 
nodes  behind  the  selected  bunch.  In  these  houses  a 
temperature  of  65°  by  night,  rising  to  75°by  day  with 
sun-heat,  will  answer  well.  Shut  them  up  early  in 
the  afternoon,  and  keep  walls  and  passages  well 
damped,  and  the  evaporating  troughs  full  of  water  ; 
weak  liquid  manure  may  be  used  advantageously. 

Figs. — Trees  upon  which  the  fruit  is  ripening  will 
require  rather  less  water  than  previously,  and  as  the 
air  should  now  be  kept  rather  drier,  more  air  must 
be  given.  Keep  up  a  brisk  heat  of  not  less  than  70° 
by  night,  rising  to  8o°  during  the  day,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  crop  Where  the  trees 
are  swelling  their  fruit  copious  supplies  of  water 
must  be  given,  and  the  trees  may  be  syringed  up  to 
a  late  stage.  If  too  great  vigour  of  growth  is  not 
manifested,  manure-water  may  be  given,  but  this  is  a 
matter  that  requires  considerable  judgment,  particu¬ 
larly  where  the  borders  have  been  recently  renewed, 
for  the  Fig  is  a  notoriously  rampant  grower,  and 
often  developes  this  tendency  at  the  expense  of  fruit¬ 
fulness.  If  properly  managed  the  trees  will  bear  two 
crops  of  good  fruit  each  year.  This  will  in  a  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  judicious  stopping  of  the 
shoots,  when  they  are  about  9  in.  in  length.  This 
arrests  the  upward  flow  of  the  sap,  and  encourages 
the  production  of  fruits  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
below  the  point  at  which  pinching  is  practised. 

Melons. — Perhaps  the  best  test  of  the  ripeness  or 
otherwise  of  a  Melon,  and  the  one  which  most 
gardeners  employ,  is  the  sense  of  smell.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  aroma  exhaled  by  a  nicely-ripened 
fruit,  by  which  it  betrays  the  fact  that  it  is  ready 
for  cutting.  Another  sign  is  the  '  parting  of  the 
foot-stalk  from  the  flesh.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  are 


ripe  they  should  be  cut  and  placed  in  a  cool  room  to 
keep.  It  is  desirable  to  send  them  in  to  the  dessert 
table  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  period  during  which 
a  Melon  will  keep  without  deteriorating  is  decidedly 
short. 

In  the  succession  house  where  the  fruits  will  have 
attained  the  size  of  cricket  balls  it  will  be  quite 
time  to  see  about  giving  the  necessary  support.  Small 
pieces  of  netting  slung  at  the  four  corners  are 
commonly  in  use,  as  are  also  flat  pieces  of  board 
about  five  inches  square,  which  have  also  strings 
attached  to  the  four  corners.  The  boards  should 
have  a  hole  bored  in  the  middle  of  about  a  third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape 
ot  the  moisture  which  will  otherwise  be  sure  to 
collect  there  during  syringing,  and  by  distillation. 
Many  a  fine  fruit  has  been  spoilt  by  water  col¬ 
lecting  in  this  way,  causing  it  to  rot. 

Syringing. — Some  growers  are  averse  to  the 
continual  practice  of  this  upon  Melons,  but  if 
properly  conducted  it  is  fraught  with  but  little 
danger,  and  it  serves  to  keep  the  foliage  of  the  plants 
clean  and  free  from  insect  attacks,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  healthy.  The  syringe  may  be  kept  at 
work,  therefore,  excepting  during  dull  or  very  cold 
weather,  right  up  to  the  time  when  the  fruit 
commences  to  ripen. — A.S.G. 


THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 


East  India  House. — The  temperature  of  this  divi¬ 
sion  may  be  allowed  to  range  a  few  degrees  higher 
at  night  as  well  as  day  now  that  most  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  have  began  to  grow.  The  atmosphere,  too, 
should  be  pretty  well  charged  with  moisture,  and  air 
admitted  through  the  bottom  ventilators  during  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day  ;  but  it  is  yet  too  early  for 
opening  the  top  ventilators  even  the  tiniest  bit.  It  is 
much  better  to  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  slightly 
above  the  maximum  than  to  run  the  risk  of  getting 
the  plants  chilled  through  the  injudicious  admission 
of  cold  air. 

Watering  and  syringing  will  now  take  up  a 
good  part  of  the  grower's  time  where  Orchids  are 
grown  in  quantity  ;  and  as  so  much  depends  on  how 
this  is  done,  it  is  best  to  do  most  of  it  oneself.  To 
do  this  we  water  those  in  pots  and  standing  on  the 
stage  one  morning,  and  those  in  baskets  or  pans  that 
are  hanging  up  the  next ;  by  working  it  in  this 
manner,  all  the  watering  can  be  done  and  the  houses 
made  fit  for  viewing  by  eleven  o'clock. 

Fire-heat. — This  can  be  dispensed  with  during 
the  warmest  hours  of  the  day  in  the  intermediate 
divisions,  but  it  is  hardly  safe  to  draw  the  fire  from 
the  furnace  that  heats  the  warmest  house,  as  the 
weather  is  so  changeable,  though  it  should,  of  course, 
be  steadied. 

Trichofilia  crispa  marginata,  now  in  flower,  is 
one  that  should  be  in  every  collection,  however 
small.  It  is  of  easy  culture  and  takes  up  very  little 
room.  The  intermediate  house  suits  it  best,  and  like 
most  Mexican  Orchids  it  is  rather  impatient  of  a  too 
close  and  moist  atmosphere.  On  that  account  it 
should  be  grown  in  a  pan  or  basket  in  good  fibrous 
peat  and  live  sphagnum  moss,  which  may  be 
suspended  from  the  roof.  In  this  way  the  bulbs 
become  well  matured. 

Angraecum  falcatum. — This  pretty  little  dwarf¬ 
growing  Orchid,  which  finds  congenial  quarters 
suspended  close  to  the  glass  in  the  Cattleya  house, 
is  now  rooting  freely,  and  where  required  should  be 
afforded  some  fresh  moss  ;  this  can  be  given  without 
disturbing  the  plants  much. 

Cool  House. — This  house  will  soon  be  gay  with 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  which  is  now  opening  fast. 
To  prevent  the  flowers  becoming  spotted,  we  suspend 
them  over  the  other  plants^  so  that  when  the 
syringing  is  done  they  do  not  get  saturated  as  well. 

Ada  aurantiaca. — The  individual  flowers  of  this 
species  are  not  particularly  attractive,  but  a  well 
bloomed  plant  mixed  in  with  the  specimens  of  O. 
crispum  is  very  showy  indeed.  It  is  of  easy  culture, 
for  what  suits  the  Odontoglots  grows  this  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  is  another  Orchid 
of  a  brilliant  colour,  and  which  will  also  do  well 
when  grown  cool ;  but  being  a  Mexican  plant  the 
intermediate  house  is  the  most  suitable. — C. 


New  Homes  in  the  “  Sunshine  State”  of  America.— 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  join  Fruit  and  Vine  growing 
Colony  in  U.S.A.  Only  small  capital  required.  Land  on  ten 
years'  time.  Experienced  local  adviser.  Income^  first  year 
Large  profits.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities  ;  1,500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four 
to  seven  weeks  earlier  fruiting  season.  Ideal  climate  for  weak, 
lungs.  Splendid  shooting.  For  free  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
full  particulars,  address— Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W, 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Berried  Solanums.— In  very  many  instances  after 
the  berries  have  all  dropped  from  the  plants  the 
latter  are  stood  in  some  ouc-of-the-way  corner,  where 
they  remain  neglected  and  forgotten  until  they  are 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  spoiled,  and  fit  for  nothing 
but  throwing  away.  Of  course  it  is  easy  enough  to 
raise  fresh  plants  by  sowing  a  packet  of  seed 
under  glass  fairly  early  in  the  spring,  but  it  is  not 
everyone  who  has  the  conveniences  for  raisiug 
plants  from  seed.  In  such  cases  by  dint  of  a  little 
attention  given  to  the  old  plants  now,  they  may  be 
turned  to  very  good  account  for  another  year.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  in  hand  without  delay, 
and  cut  back  rather  hard,  that  is  to  say  within  two 
or  three  eyes  of  the  old  wood.  This  will  make  them 
look  rather  unsightly  for  a  while  perhaps,  but  their 
appearance  will  soon  begm  to  improve,  and  the  un¬ 
sightly  heads  of  bare  wood  will  be  covered  with  fresh 
young  shoots  ere  long. 

If  there  is  a  corner  in  a  cold  frame  vacant,  the 
plants,  after  being  cut  back,  may  be  consigned  to  it. 
Keep  them  rather  dry  at  the  root  for  some  time,  in 
fact  but  very  little  water  will  be  needed,  as  the 
foliage,  which  is  the  medium  through  which  the 
plant  gets  rid  of  its  superfluous  water,  will  be  nearly 
all  removed.  On  fine  days  the  syringe  should  be 
drawn  lightly  over  the  old  stumps  to  assist  them  in 
breaking  into  growth.  If  a  syringe  is  not  amongst 
the  amateur's  stock-in-trade,  a  sprinkle'with  a  fine 
rose-can  will  answer  the  purpose  nearly  as  well. 
Bye  and  bye,  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  past,  the 
old  plants  may  be  planted  out  of  doors  in  a  vacant 
corner  of  the  garden,  where  they  may  remain  all  the 
summer  until  it  is  time  to  lift  them  in  the  autumn. 
The  end  of  May  will  be  quite  soon  enough  to  think 
of  putting  them  out,  however,  and  by  that  time  they 
will  have  made  fine  heads  of  verdure. 

Black  Fly  on  Peaches.— At  this  season  of  the 
year  this  troublesome  fly  is  almost  sure  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  Once  it  obtains  a  footing  it  spreads 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  good-bye  to  the 
foliage  if  this  is  allowed  to  go  on.  Fumigation  with 
tobacco  paper  or  rag,  or  Messrs.  Corry  &  Co’s 
Lethorion,  the  latter  a  most  valuable  invention,  must 
be  speedily  put  in  operation.  But  fumigation  must 
not  be  undertaken  carelessly  or  performed  at  any 
time,  or  the  cure  will  be  even  worse  than  the  disease. 
The  sun  is  very  bright  now,  and  soon  makes  its 
presence  felt  in  the  mornings.  Now  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  practice  to 
keep  a  cool  house  shut  closely  up  with  the  sun  beating 
down  upon  it  strongly.  The  greatly  increased 
temperature  that  is  sure  to  result  seriously  affects 
the  delicate  youDg  foliage.  If  it  is  desired  to 
fumigate  of  a  morning,  therefore,  it  should  be  all 
finished  and  the  house  opened  again  before  8  a  m. 
Evening,  unquestionably  is  the  best  time  of  the  day 
to  "  smoke,  ”  say  about  6  p.m.  Of  course  fumigation 
may  be  conducted  in  the  middle  of  the  day  if  it  is  a 
dull  one,  but  then  there  is  the  risk  of  the  sun  popping 
out  and  doing  mischief. 

Syringing. — Every  amateur  should  possess  a 
syringe.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  horticultural  necessity,  for, 
during  the  summer  months  it  must  be  kept  constantly 
in  use.  The  best  sort  to  use  is  one  having  a  nozzle 
at  the  end,  for  then  the  force  of  the  stream  can  be 
regulated  at  will  by  a  slight  pressure  of  the  finger. 
Moreover  the  spray  can  be  more  easily  directed  upon 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  than  it 
can  when  a  rose  is  used.  Right  through  the  summer 
months  all  foliage  plants  are  greatly  benefited  by  a 
shower  bath  each  day.  The  syringing  must  be  done 
early  enough  in  the  morning,  however,  to  let  the 
plants  dry  somewhat  before  the  sun’s  rays  get  very 
fierce,  unless  shading  is  put  on  immediately  after¬ 
wards. 

Tying  Roses. — As  the  shoots  upon  Roses  growing 
under  glass  will  now  have  attained  a  considerable 
length,  the  trees  should  be  gone  over  at  the  least 
twice  a  week,  and  all  the  growths  that  are  long 
enough  to  handle,  neatly  tied  in.  It  is  folly  to  allow 
them  to  remain  until  they  have  all  become  entangled 
before  anything  is  done  to  put  them  straight.  We 
do  not  at  all  pity  people  who  do  this  when  they  lose 
a  considerable  portion  of  skin  and  all  their  temper 
in  attempting  to  put  matters  straight.  Keep  the 
sulphur  duster  handy,  and  do  not  fail  to  use  it 
liberally  upon  the  slightest  signs  ot  mildew. 

Saxifraga  cordifolia. — Possibly  many  of  our 
readers  know  this  plant  better  under  its  somewhat 


commoner,  but  less  correct  name,  of  Megasea 
cordifolia.  It  belongs  to  the  section  of  large-leaved 
Saxifrages,  amongst  which  are  to  be  found  so  many 
pretty,  interesting,  and  useful  plants.  S.  cordifolia, 
at  any  rale,  boasts  of  all  three  of  these  qualifications, 
to  which  may  be  added  great  vigour  of  constitution, 
and  easyness  of  propagation,  after  which  recital  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  is  a  first  class  amateur's 
plant.  At  the  present  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  our  hardy  plants.  It  may  be  utilised  with 
great  advantage  as  a  bordering  plant  for  shrubberies, 
in  which  situation  it  rarely  fails  to  do  well.  It  is 
extensively  employed  in  this  manner  in  Battersea 
Park,  and  the  deep  green  healthy  hue  of  the  large 
heart-shaped  leaves  throws  into  striking  relief  the 
rosy-red  hue  of  the  flowers.  Propagation  may  be 
easily  effected  by  division  of  the  roots  in  early  spring. 
Cuttings  also  strike  pretty  readily,  and  to  those  who 
have  missed  the  root  division  the  latter  method  may 
be  recommended.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  off 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  inserted  singly 
in  light,  sandy  soil  in  small  6o-sized  pots.  In  a  cold 
frame  they  will  not  be  long  in  making  roots,  and 
after  they  have  been  potted  up  into  larger  pots  they 
will  come  in  very  handy  for  flowering  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory.  They  may  be  had  in  bloom  as  early  as 
Christmas  if  so  desired,  providing  a  little  heat  is 
given  to  hurry  them  on  slightly.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  in  this  respect,  however,  for  the  hardy 
Saxifrages  take  to  forcing  badly.  It  may  interest 
some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  S.  cordifolia  is  a 
Siberian  plant,  and  that  it  was  brought  from  that 
land  of  ice  and  snow  as  far  back  as  the  year  1779,  so 
that  it  is  by  no  means  anew  introduction. 

Protecting  Broccoli. — As  the  sowing  of  the  main 
crops  of  Broccoli,  Borecoles,  etc.,  is  made  about  this 
time  the  sparrows  will  be  having  the  proverbial 
“high  old  time’’  if  some  measures  are  not  taken  to 
check  their  ravages,  and  at  the  same  time  insure  the 
safety  of  the  newly  sown  seed.  Light  dustings  of 
soot  or  lime  may  be  given  the  seed  beds,  or  better 
still  they  may  be  netted  completely  over  with  old  fish 
nets.  If  these  latter  are  not  to  hand  a  shift  may  be 
made  by  sticking  a  number  of  small  pegs  in  the 
ground,  and  running  a  few  threads  of  ordinary 
sewing  cotton  over.  Young  seedlings  of  flowering 
annuals  that  are  just  peeping  above  the  ground  will 
also  require  a  little  protection  in  a  similar  way,  for 
our  friend  the  sparrow  is  not  at  all  particular. 

Sowing  Hardy  Annuals. — If  this  has  not 
hitherto  received  attention  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
getting  the  seeds  into  the  ground.  The  sooner  Sweet 
Peas,  Nasturtiums,  Clarkias,  Linums,  Godetias,  and 
Nemophilas  are  in  the  better.  The  best  plan  to  adopt 
with  these  is  to  sow  them  in  patches  in  the  mixed 
border,  or  wherever  they  are  intended  to  flower. 

Cutting  the  Grass.— Now  that  the  grass  is 
growing  so  rapidly,  it  will  be  an  item  of  the  first 
importance  to  mow  it  frequently  in  order  to  keep 
things  trim  and  tidy.  Mowing  is  decidedly  “  hard 
labour’’  when  the  operator  is  panting  behind  a 
wheezy  old-fashioned  machine,  that  after  all  rolls 
down  more  grass  than  it  cuts,  but  it  becomes  only 
a  pleasurable  exercise  when  a  well-built 
up-to-date  machine  is  used.  Messrs.  Ransomes, 
Sims  &  Jefferies,  Ipswich,  have  for  long  been  famed 
for  the  excellence  of  their  mowing  machines.  Their 
"  New  Automaton  ’’  is  a  special  build  that  may  be  had 
in  all  sizes,  from  those  suitable  for  very  small  lawns 
to  those  which  require  two  or  three  men  to  manage. 
By  a  special  arrangement  dirt  and  rubbish  of  all 
kinds  are  effectually  excluded  from  the  internals, 
whilst  the  simplicity  and  perfection  of  the  design  are 
such  that  it  very  rarely  gets  out  of  order.  It  works 
very  easily,  quietly,  and  satisfactorily,  and  what 
more  can  be  expected  from  any  mowing  machine. 
The  “Chair  Automaton”  differs  from  the  “New 
Automaton”  in  being  driven  by  chain  instead  of 
gearing,  but  is  every  whit  as  good  as  the  first-named 
investment.  The  Anglo-Paris  Mower  is  specially 
designed  for  cutting  the  grass  on  the  banks  and 
slopes,  for  the  making  of  which  we  gave  directions  a 
few  weeks  back.  No  difficulty  should  be  experienced 
by  anyone  in  obtaining  these  machines,  as  with  com¬ 
mendable  farsightedness  the  firm  in  question  have 
made  arrangements  to  supply  them  through  all 
respectable  ironmongers  throughout  the  country. — 
Rex. 

- .-.S - 

A  pigmy  variety  of  Maize  is  reported  from  Brazil. 
The  cobs  are  about  3  in.  long,  and  the  seeds  no 
larger  than  those  of  the  Cabbage, 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"  Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Tuberous  Begonias — "Will  you  please  inform  me  in 
the  Amateurs’  Page  as  to  whether  tuberous  Begonias 
need  much  preparation  before  they  are  fit  for 
planting  out  ?  I  started  some  in  boxes  at  the  end  of 
March,  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  get  rather  crowded 
before  it  is  time  to  plant  them  cut  in  the  open.— T. 
Griffiths. 

While  tuberous  Begonias  may  be  grown  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble,  a  little  extra  care  expended 
upon  them  previous  to  the  planting  out  in  the  beds 
is  always  well  repaid.  If  you  have  a  vacant  cold 
frame  you  may  make  up  in  it  a  bed  of  soil  some  6  in. 
or  8  in.  deep.  You  may  then  transfer  your  plants 
from  the  boxes  in  which  you  started  them  to  these 
more  commodious  quarters.  Carefully  attend  to 
watering  and  shading,  and  by  the  end  of  May  you 
will  have  some  large  fine  plants,  which,  while  they 
will  bear  lifting  very  well,  will  produce  an  effect 
almost  immediately.  Besides  this,  the  blooming 
season  is  lengthened  by  several  weeks.  In  ordinary 
cases,  the  tubers  are  taken  straight  out  of  the  boxes 
in  which  they  have  been  started  and  transferred  to 
the  open  ground. 

Pruning  Fuchsias. — How  shall  I  prune  my 
Fuchsias  ?  I  am  told  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 
They  are  bursting  rapidly  into  leaf. — L.  A. 

The  pruning  of  a  Fuchsia  is  one  of  the  simplest 
operations  that  can  well  be  imagined.  It  simply 
consists  in  cutting  back  last  year's  growths  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  produce  a  symmetrically-shaped 
bush.  As  a  rule  each  shoot  may  be  cut  back  to  about 
half  its  length.  Use  a  sharp  knife  and  lose  no  time 
in  getting  the  operation  performed. 

Soil  for  Fuchsias — Andy  will  find  that  one  part  of 
good  loam,  chopped  up  finely  with  a  spade,  but  not 
sifted,  one  part  of  leaf  soil,  and  one  of  dried  cow 
manure,  with  a  nice  sprinkling  of  coarse  liver  sand, 
is  an  excellent  compost  for  growing  Fuchsias  in. 
Take  care  not  to  fill  the  pots  too  full  of  the  soil,  as 
the  plants  are  rather  thirsty  subjects  during  the 
summer  months. 


White  Primroses. — J .  C.  forwards  a  sample  of  a 
white  Primrose  growing  in  his  locality.  He  wishes 
to  know  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  cultivating 
it  for  sale,  as  he  only  knows  of  one  plant  of  the 
variety  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  where  he  is 
living. 

He  does  not  say  whether  the  Primrose  in  question 
was  wild  or  no.  A  wild,  white  Primrose  is  a  com¬ 
parative  rarity,  and  we  have  only  once  or  twice  come 
across  it.  The  plant  sent,  however,  would  scarcely 
pay  to  cultivate,  as  there  are  rather  better  varieties 
now  grown  in  many  gardens.  Perhaps  this  plant  is 
an  escape  from  some  garden  in  the  vicinity.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  wilding,  it  may  be  worthwhile 
trying  what  effect  cultivation  would  have  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  flowers.  In  that  case  something 
might  be  made  of  it. 


Perilla  nankinensis. — Is  the  dark-leaved  Perilla 
very  difficult  to  grow  ?  I  saw  some  plants  of  it  in  a 
friend’s  garden  last  year,  and  thought  it  looked  very 
pretty.  Is  it  hardier  than  the  bedding  Coleus  ? 
How  shall  I  keep  the  plants  dwarf  and  bushy  ?  Any 
information  on  the  subject  will  be  appreciated  by — 
Orlando. 

We  presume  you  mean  Perilla  nankinensis,  than 
which  there  is  no  more  effective  bedding  subject.  It 
always  looks  best  when  planted  in  variously  sized 
masses  or  clumps,  when  the  rich  dark  bronzy- 
purple  of  the  foliage  shows  up  very  vividly.  Any 
ordinary  garden  soil  will  suit  the  plants,  so  that  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  failure.  Any  amount  of  strong 
young  plants  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  a  packet 
of  seed  under  glass  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
March.  You  will  thus  see  that  you  are  too  late  this 
year  for  that  part  of  the  business.  Perhaps  you  can 
find  a  neighbour  who  has  rather  more  plants  than 
he  needs.  In  order  to  induce  bushy  growth,  and  to 
keep  the  plants  dwarf,  you  must  resort  to  pinchiDg 
out  the  points.  The  longest  shoots  may  also  be 
pegged  down  with  light  wooden  pegs.  There  is 
little  to  choose  between  Perilla  nankinensis  and  the 
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bedding  Coleus  (C.  Verschaffeltii),  of  which  you 
speak,  in  point  of  hardiness,  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
would  be  fatal  to  either. 

Choisya  ternata. — Is  this  plant  hardy  ?  I  have 
one  or  two  specimens  of  it  growing  in  my  green¬ 
house,  and  as  they  have  got  too]  large  for  the  house, 

I  thought  of  planting  them  out  in  the  open  if  they 
will  flourish  there.  How  am  I  to  set  about  raising 
a  stock  of  young  ones  for  growing  on  in  pots  ?—  F. 
Downton. 

Choisya  ternata  will  do  very  well  out-of-doors  in 
the  southern  counties.  If  it  can  be  given  a  warm 
corner  against  a  south  wall  so  much  the  better.  In 
your  locality  (Reading),  it  should  succeed  very  well. 
Cuttings  composed  of  fairly  ripened  shoots  will 
strike  easily  enough  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
gentle  heat,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  They 
should  be  taken  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer. 

- — j* - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

As  I  have  received  numerous  enquiries  respecting 
the  treatment  of  the  undermentioned  varieties,  I 
think  the  following  remarks  may  be  found  useful, 
and  prevent  disappointment. 

Mrs.  H.  Weeks. — I  notice  in  various  lists  of 
novelties  that  stopping  in  May  is  recommended  for 
this  vaiiety.  No  doubt  this  would  be  early  enough 
for  growers  in  the  South,  but  is  misleading  to  those 
far  north  of  London.  Here,  in  the  Midlands,  I  find 
about  April  20th  the  best  time. 

Lady  Byron. — Care  should  be  taken  not  to  over¬ 
pot  this  variety  ;  for,  although  it  has  a  vigorous 
growth,  it  does  not  make  roots  in  proportion,  and  is 
apt  to  become  weak  and  sickly  if  overpotted,  an  8-in. 
pot  being  ample.  This  should  be  stopped  early  in 
May,  and  the  second  bud  taken. 

Mrs.  Armistead. — I  notice  the  crown  bud  is 
recommended  for  this  variety,  but  I  find  the  second 
crown  or  “  terminal  ”  are  best,  as  blooms  from  crown 
buds  produce  a  quantity  of  quilled  florets,  which  are 
absent  in  those  from  later  buds. 

Mrs.  G.  Carpenter. — This  is  a  strong  grower, 
and  requires  a  10-in.  pot ;  it  comes  good  on  any  bud, 
but  preference  should  be  given  to  crown  buds. — H. 
Weeks. 

— — — »* - 

THE  DAFFODIL  CONFERENCE  AT 
REGENT’S  PARK. 

The  Daffodil  Conference  was  held  at  Regent’s  Park, 
on  Tuesday,  April  14th,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  in  the  museum 
belonging  to  the  Botanic  Gardens.  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker, 
F.L.S  ,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Herbarium,  Kew,  presided. 
Most  of  the  leading  lights  in  the  Daffodil  world  were 
conspicuous,  either  upon  the  platform  or  amongst 
the  general  audience,  listening  whilst  all  the  pros  and 
cons  of  Daffodil  culture,  and  the  great  possibilities  of 
the  gorgeous  flower  were  discussed  and  conferred 
upon  most  exhaustively.  An  exceedingly  attractive 
and  imposing  array  of  papers  had  been  furnished  by 
a  number  of  contributors,  no  less  than  eleven  dealing 
with  various  various  phases  of  the  noble  flower 
appearing  upon  the  schedule,  although  time  per¬ 
mitted  the  reading  of  only  seven  of  these.  Still,  a 
vast  amount  of  ground  was  covered,  and  the  Queen 
of  hardy  spring  flowers  was  surely  never  in  greater 
prominence,  for  eminent  botanists  and  horticulturists 
of  rare  skill,  together  with  many  amateur  cultivators 
had,  for  the  time  being,  gone  Daffodil  mad.  Each  little 
item  of  news  concerning  the  behaviour  under  various 
conditions,  trying  and  otherwise,  of  the  numerous 
species  and  varieties  composing  the  genus  Narcissus 
was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  an  attentive  audience,  and 
the  interest  never  flagged  from  first  to  last.  This 
was  doubtless  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  happy 
manner  in  which  the  chairman  arranged  the  delivering 
of  the  papers  with  regard  to  their  relative  sequences, 
no  particular  point  being  dwelt  upon  at  undue  length 
or  to  the  disadvantage  of  others  ;  for  the  audience 
was  deftly  guided  from  phase  to  phase  of  the  subject, 
and  here,  as  ever,  change  of  theme  meant  rest. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

To  this  gentleman  fell  the  task  of  opening  the  confer¬ 
ence  with  an  address  upon  the  “  Past,  Present,  and 
Future  of  the  Narcissi."  Mr.  Burbidge,  as  many  of 
our  readers  are  aware,  is  possessed  of  rare  skill  as  a 
lecturer,  and  has  the  ability  of  exciting  the  interest 
and  appreciation  of  his  hearers.  With  reference  to 
the  past  of  the  Daffodil,  the  lecturer  said  that  it  dated 
back  to  very  ancient  times.  It  was  accorded  honour¬ 
able  mention  by  both  Homer  and  Sophocles.  Some 


dried  up  flowers  had  been  found  from  time  to  time 
in  mummy  cases  in  Cairo,  where  they  had  been 
interred,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  year  2000  b.c. 
This  was  conclusive  evidence  that  even  at  that  far¬ 
away  period  the  Daffodil  must  have  been  known  and 
valued — possibly  regarded  with  great  reverence,  or  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  set  apart  for  the  honour  of 
interment  with  the  honourable  remains  of  deceased 
celebrities. 

Speaking  of  the  poet’s  Narcissus,  this  was  not  N. 
poeticus,  as  the  name  given  to  this  species  would 
imply,  but  N.  Tazetta,  which  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Polyanthus  Narcissus.  The  common  Lent  Lily 
was  the  only  species  that  was  common  to  Great 
Britain,  although  several  others  had  been  naturalised 
here  in  various  ways.  Probably  the  Phoenicians 
during  their  frequent  visits  to  Cornwall  in  search  of 
tin  were  largely  responsible  for  this.  Any¬ 
way,  in  Cornwall  and  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  off 
the  south-west  coast,  Daffodil-growing  had 
become  of  late  years,  an  important  industry. 
From  the  Scilly  Islands,  particularly,  there  were 
shipped  each  year  vast  quantities  of  flowers,  which 
ultimately  found  their  way  into  most,  if  not  all,  of 
our  great  markets.  Daffodil-growing  for  market 


threefold  way.  First,  their  work  was  interesting  ; 
secondly,  it  might  prove  an  invaluable  aid. to  science  ; 
and  thirdly,  it  was  profitable. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  paid  a  well-merited 
tribute  to  the  decorative  value  of  the  Daffodil,  saying 
that  at  the  present  time  all  the  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  pertaining  to  private  establishments  were 
adorned  by  it,  whilst  our  public  parks  and  botanic 
gardens,  such  as  Kew,  were  all  ablaze  with  a 
glistening  sheen  of  gold  that  could  scarcely  fail  to 
attract  the  attention,  and  win  the  admiration  of 
all  beholders. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  commenting  upon  Mr.  Burbidge’s 
admirable  paper, said  that  there  was  no  good  book  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  past  history  of  the  Narcissus,  although  in 
many  pre-Linnaean  works,  such  as  those  of  Parkinson 
and  Schwertz,  a  number  of  flowers  are  figured. 
Many  of  our  so-called  hybrids  had  been  known  in 
gardens  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
there  should  not  be  a  more  authentic  history  extant 
concerning  them.  He  could  wish  that  Mr.  Burbidge 
would  add  a  detailed  history  of  the  Narcissus  to  his 
already  published  monograph  of  the  genus. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Bourne. 

A  most  practical  and  valuable  paper  upon  the 


Narcissus  Madame  de  Graaff  (see  page  542). 


might  be  regarded  as  fairly  remunerative,  for  an  acre 
of  them,  bulbs  and  flowers  included,  might  be  worth 
anything  from  £50  to  £500. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Narcissus,  Mr. 
Burbidge  said  that  what  we  wanted  was  flowers  of 
finer  form,  larger  size,  and  better  texture,  like  N. 
maximus,  and  N.  ovallaris.  The  plants  of  the  future 
must  also  be  very  free  flowering,  that  is  to  say,  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  individual  bloom  must  not  be 
effected  at  the  expense  of  the  general  floriferousness. 
We  also  want  more  colours—  tri-  instead  of  bi-colours. 
Again,  we  were  in  search  of  better  forms  of  the  starry 
Narcissus.  At  the  present  time  the  best  of  these 
came  from  Ireland,  and  were  hybrids  of  N.  poeticus, 
and  N.  poetarum. 

In  hybridising  and  cross  breeding  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  seminal  vigour  of  the  wild 
plants,  such  as  those  of  France  and  Spain,  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  cultivated  forms,  which  were 
doubtless  weakened  to  a  great  extent  by  continual  in- 
breeding.  Thus  the  results  of  a  cross  between  two 
such  fine  varieties  as  Sir  Watkin  and  Horsfieldii  were 
comparatively  poor  and  unsatisfactory.  Those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  improvement  and  development 
of  our  lovely  spring  flower  by  hybridisation  and 
cross-breeding  were  encouraged  in  their  labours  in  a 


“  Cultivation  of  Narcissi  by  an  Amateur,"  was  next 
read  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Bourne.  In  defining  the 
scope  of  his  essay,  that  gentleman  declared  that  he 
wished  to  speak  to,  and  for  the  benefit,  of  beginners 
merely,  and  not  to  the  old  hands.  Furthermore,  the 
information  he  intended  to  convey  was  entirely  the 
result  of  his  own  personal  experience.  The  name 
Narcissus  was  the  one  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  the  genus,  that  of  '\e  Daffodil  to  those 
flowers  possessing  long  crowns  or  trumpets,  In 
commencing  the  culture  of  the  Narcissi  there  were  five 
points  which  par  ticularly  recommended  themselves 
to  careful  notice.  They  were  : — (ist)  s°il  and  situa¬ 
tion  ;  (2nd)  time  of  planting;  (3rd)  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ment  ;  (4th)  time  of  lifting ;  (5tk)  some  good 

varieties.  These  points  he  would  consider  in  order. 

While  Narcissi  required  plenty  of  water  when 
they  were  growing,  they  resented  a  water-logged 
soil,  and  hence  the  first  thjDg  must  be  to  secure  good 
drainage.  The  ideal  soil  was  a  medium  loam  con¬ 
taining  a  fair  proportion  of  gutty  material,  with  a 
porous  subsoil.  If  the  soil  is  too  heavy,  and  not 
naturally  well  drained,  the  site  upon  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  plant  should  be  dug  out  to  the  depth  of 
from  2\  ft.  to  3  ft.,  and  a  layer  of  stones  or  brick 
rubbish  put  in,  covering  this  With  hedge  toppings  to 
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keep  the  soil  from  choking  up  the  drainage.  Upon 
this  prepared  bottom  the  soil  might  be  placed. 
This  meant  the  taking  of  a  gond  deal  of  trouble,  it  is 
true,  but  it  would  enable  the  cultivator  to  grow  even 
the  most  delicate  of  the  white  trumpet  Daffodils  with 
success. 

The  best  situation  was  one  shaded  or  partially 
shaded  from  hot  sun.  For  that  reason  he  always 
constructed  his  beds  so  that  they  sloped  away  from 
the  sun.  The  months  of  October  and  November  are 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  best  time  for  planting. 
This,  however,  was  too  late.  Early  in  August  was 
the  best  season,  as  the  period  of  rest  is  of  exceedingly 
short  duration.  The  earlier  in  August  that  the 
small-crowned  varieties  were  planted  the  better  for 
them,  whilst  all  the  rest  should  be  in,  if  possible, 
by  the  end  of  the  month  at  the  latest. 

In  planting,  the  soil  should  be  made  nicely  firm. 
See  that  the  base  of  the  bulb  is  settled  down  quite  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  before  covering  up  with  soil, 
and  do  not  bury  the  bulbs  more  than  2J  in.  to  3  in. 
below  the  level— that  is  to  say,  they  should  not  be 
covered  by  more  than  that  depth  of  soil.  If  they  are 
not  to  be  soon  lifted,  5  in.  or  6  in.  between  the  bulbs 
and  yh  in.  between  the  rows  would  suffice. 

Speaking  of  nourishment,  the  reverend  gentleman 
recommended  great  caution  in  the  use  of  manures. 
It  is  true,  said  he,  that  N.  poeticus  andN.  Burbidgei 
like  manure — in  fact,  the  more  of  the  “poet” 
blood  there  was  in  any  variety  the  more  liberal 
should  the  supply  of  artificial  stimulant  given  it  be, 
but  the  varieties  of  X.  spurius  resent  the  application 
of  manures.  He  had  found  old  horse  manure, 
applied  in  the  form  of  mulch  in  autumn,  to  be  very 
safe  and  most  effective. 

The  bulbs  might  be  lifted  every  two  or  three 
years,  separated  and  replanted.  Annual  lifting 
will  be  practised  where  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
stock.  As  to  the  time  of  lifting,  it  is  far  better  to 
be  too  early  than  too  late,  as  new  roots  are  very  soon 
emitted  ;  in  fact,  some  varieties  required  to  be  taken 
up  whilst  the  foliage  was  yet  green  in  order  to  catch 
them  before  they  start  to  make  fresh  roots. 
Generally  speaking,  the  end  of  July  is  quite  late 
enough — for  the  southern  counties,  at  all  events.  In 
dividing  the  bulbs  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  a 
sharp  knife  to  separate  the  connecting  bases. 

Coming  to  the  consideration  of  the  varieties  to 
plant,  Mr.  Bourne  averred  that  the  well-worn,  but 
not  worn-out,  adage,  that  "  the  best  are  the 
cheapest  ”  would  apply  very  appropriately  here.  An 
amateur's  operations  are  necessarily  limited  by  the 
question  of  expense,  and  where  prices  rule  so  high  as 
ten  guineas  per  bulb  it  is  useless  to  think  of  invest, 
ing.  But  there  are  many  varieties  that  are  both 
cheap  and  good  These  he  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  to  beginners,  who,  after  they  had  tried  and 
succeeded  with  the  more  vigorous-growing 
varieties,  might,  if  they  wished,  attempt  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  mere  delicate,  and,  if  their  purse 
warranted  it,  the  higher-priced  forms.  Mr.  Bourne 
then  gave  a  number  of  short  lists  containing 
selections  of  reliable  sorts,  grouping  them  together 
according  to  their  cost,  and  arranging  them  in  each 
list  approximately  in  the  order  of  flowering. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  dealt  with  the  culture 
of  Narcissi  in  cold  frames,  giving  very  minute 
cultural  details  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might 
wish  to  essay  this  method  of  culture.  He  advised 
cutting  the  flowers  at  an  early  stage,  and  letting 
them  expand  fully  in  water. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Caparn. 

“The  Daffodil  in  Art”  was  discoursed  upon  most 
ably  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Carparn,  who  illustrated  his 
remarks  by  printed  facsimiles  of  the  various  illustra¬ 
tions  that  had  appeared  in  ancient  herbals  with  the 
letter-text  attached.  Many  of  these  illustrations 
were  far  from  being  a  faithrul  representation  of  the 
Daffodil  as  we  know  it  now-a-days.  This,  Mr. 
Caparn  was  careful  to  point  out,  might,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  old 
writers  copied  their  illustrations  from  others  yet 
more  ancient. 

There  were  several  old  books  dealing  with  the 
Daffodil.  Dioscorides,  in  the  first  century,  produced 
a  work  of  five  volumes,  a  later  edition  of  which  was 
printed  in  Paris  in  the  year  1549.  This  work  con¬ 
tained  several  plates.  Other  authors  were  Appulius 
Teutonicus,  Otto  Brunfells,  and  Fuchs.  In  a  book 
sent  out  by  Clusius,  in  1543,  a  plate  of  N.  luteuswas 
given.  Another,  sent  out  by  Lobell  soon  after,  had  a 
representation  of  N.  poeticus  purpureus.  A  publica¬ 


tion  by  Gerarde  in  1597  contained  several  figures. 
In  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  which  appeared 
subsequently,  the  plates  are  not  quite  the  same  as  in 
the  original.  John  Parkinson,  in  1629,  sent  out 
some  representations  from  wood  engravings,  that 
were  very  good  for  the  times,  and  a  distinct  advance 
on  those  of  earlier  dates.  The  style  of  illustration 
adopted  by  Haworth  and  Hales  between  the  years 
1700  and  1800  closely  resembles  that  adopted  in  the 
various  botanical  magazines  to-day.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Dean  Herbert’s  hybrids  were  remarkably 
good,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  his  days  it 
was  the  dark  age  of  the  Daffodil,  for  the  flower  had 
no  popular  existence. 

It  may  be  argued  that  in  Parkinson’s  time  there 
were  no  good  Daffodils,  although  it  might  be  stated 
just  as  truthfully  that  there  was  no  good  art  to  make 
them  known,  and  to  hand  down  their  likenesses  to 
posterity. 

Mr.  Caparn  then  went  on  to  describe  the  best 
methods  of  representing  a  flower,  saying  that  both 
front  and  side  views  were  necessary,  and  a  slight 
wash  of  the  requisite  colour  or  colours  desirable. 
The  place  of  art,  said  he,  is  to  represent  beauty, 
retaining,  if  possible,  the  natural  gracefulness  of 
form  and  outline.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  our 
double  flowers  all  grace  of  outline  has  vanished, 
although  the  effect  of  the  colouring  was  enhanced  by 
the  doubleness.  The  Daffodil  in  art  is  no  success 
from  the  artist’s  point  of  view — certainly  not  the 
success  that  the  Daffodil  is  in  nature. 

(To  be  continued.) 


VERNAL  FLOWERS. 

[Continued.) 

VI. — Daisy  (Beilis  perennis). 

Thee  thy  name  doth  well  portray, 

Daisy,  like  “  the  eye  of  day  ” 

Opening  with  the  peep  of  dawn, 

Clos’d  when  evening’s  veil  is  drawn  ! 

Beautiful  without  pretence, 

Type  of  sprightly  innocence  ! 

Many  a  flower  may  brighter  shine, 

And  with  colouring  scent  combine — 

None,  tho',  we  should  miss  like  thine  ! 

“  England  s  field-flower  ”  be  thou  styl'd  ! 

Who  but  loves  thee  from  a  child  ? 

Rich  in  recollections  gay 
Of  many  an  early  happy  day 
When  with  nurse  we  lov'd  to  stray, 

Gathering  flowers  in  magic  May. 

Thee  the  sweet  poetic  throng 
Still  have  honour'd  with  their  song  : 

Chaucer  in  his  antique  verses 
As  his  favourite  thee  rehearses  ; 

Not  unnoted  is  thy  name 
In  Shakspeare’s  page  of  peerless  fame* 
Charm'd,  inspir’d,  young  Milton  eyed 
“  Meadows  trim,  with  Daisies  pied  ”  ; 
Caledonia’s  ploughman-bardf  , 

Mark’d  thee,  too,  with  fond  regard — 

“  Modest,  crimson-tipped  flower  "  ; 
Wordsworth,  in  his  museful  hour, 

And  Sheffield's  poet,  thee  have  sung  ; 

With  thy  praise  the  land  hath  ruDg  ! 

Faithful,  constant,  common  friend, 

Thou  dost  all  our  walks  attend  ; 

Others  meet  us  here  and  there — 

Thou  art  with  us  everywhere  ; 

Floweret  of  the  rounding  year, 

Like  sweet  robin,  ever  near. 

Our  fields  to  grace,  our  souls  to  cheer  ; 
Therefore,  with  a  heart  sincere, 

We  love  thee,  praise  thee,  Daisy  dear  ! 

VII. — Wood-Anemone  (Anemone  neinorosa). 
Beautiful  tho'  simple  flower, 

Blooming  in  sweet  spring-tide  hour, 

Sno  w-white  beside  Primrose  pale, 

Thee,  Anemone,  we  hail ! 

Hail  thee  with  a  heartfelt  zest, 

Such  as  Rugby’s  sage  express'd — 

Such  as  thrill  d  in  Arnold's  breast. 

Not  less  elegant  than  those 
Which  the  cultur’d  garden  shows, 

Glowing  on  the  florist’s  view, 

Richly  red  or  purple  blue  : 

Virtue  thus  in  lowly  cot 
Shines  as  in  her  loftier  lot 
"  Wind-flower  ”  well  belongs  to  thee. 

Grecian  name,  Anemone! 

Free  and  full  thy  flowers  unclose 
When  the  breeze  around  thee  blows  : 

Thus  our  spirit's  heaven-born  flower, 
Drooping  oft  in  sunny  hour, 

Spreads  and  brightens,  if  the  gale 
Of  adversity  assail. 

— Titos.  G  rinfie  d,  M.  A..  5.  Ellenborouglt  Park,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  April  12  th,  1896. 

“ Hamlet ,  Act  iv,  Scene  v. 
tRobert  Burns. 


“  CAN  SLUGS  THINK  ?” 

Everyone  who  is  conversant  with  the  habits  of  the 
slug  must  have  observed,  if  it  once  attacks  a  plant 
or  flower,  how  readily  it  manages  to  find  its  way 
back  to  repeat  the  work  of  demolition  again  and 
again.  This  has  occurred  so  often  in  my  own 
experience  with  respect  to  the  common  slug, 
Limax  cinereus,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  this 
species  at  least  possesses  a  much  higher  degree  of 
instinct,  intelligence,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
than  would  be  expected  in  so  lowly  a  creature. 
Whether  all  slugs  manifest  a  similar  disposition  to 
sagacity  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  This  slug  is  an 
abundant  pest  in  this  quarter.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
prevailing  species  in  the  district,  and  when  it  finds 
its  way  into  a  vinery,  greenhouse,  or  stove  it 
becomes  a  hopeless  business  to  get  clear  of  it  again. 
In  such  quarters  it  seems  to  thrive  both  in  size  and 
numbers.  The  warmer  conditions  evidently  tend  to 
contribute  to  this  state  of  matters,  for  they  are 
apparently  in  every  way  congenial  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  healthy  prolific  slug.  In  old  houses 
where  the  nature  of  the  woodwork  affords  a  safe 
retreat  to  it,  and  an  impregnable  cover  for  the  hatch¬ 
ing  of  its  eggs,  the  mischief  it  accomplishes  is 
simply  incalculable.  In  such  places  this  obnoxious 
slug  will  be  found  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  stages  of 
development,  from  the  tiny  mite  which  has  newly 
sprung  from  the  bonds  of  incubation  to  the  monster 
of  six  inches  or  more. 

They  have  a  special  predilection  for  Orchid 
flowers  and  young  Adiantum  fronds.  And  what 
they  do  not  consume  of  whatever  they  attack  is  so 
besmirched  with  slime  as  to  make  it  practically  use¬ 
less.  Somehow,  they  always  make  a  hit  on  the  most 
valuable  plant  or  flower  in  a  collection.  They  dis¬ 
play  an  obvious  acuteness  in  always  distinguishing  a 
delicate  and  toothsome  morsel,  from  a  subject  that 
is  not.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  very  mysterious 
in  this  fact,  for  it  may  be  contended  with  some 
reason  that  the  slugs  came  to  know  of  a  special 
thing  purely  by  accident,  though,  perhaps,  chance 
favours  the  creature  oftener  than  the  laws  of 
accident  would  endorse. 

It  is,  however,  with  regard  to  visitations  made 
night  after  night  to  the  same  scene,  that  I  am  more 
interested.  Are  these  repeated  visits  made  by  the 
same  slug,  and  if  so,  how  can  such  a  phenomenon  be 
explained  ?  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  same  slug  repeats  its 
visits  to  the  same  plant,  though  I  feel  at  the  same 
time  almost  convinced  of  the  probability.  Even 
should  this  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  the  only  con- 
sistant  explanation  would  be  that  the  slug  was 
guided  entirely  by  the  organs  of  smell.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how,  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  or 
more  hours,  a  slug  can  creep  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  plant  by  the  guidance  of  smell  alone. 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  smell  is  altogether  the  prime 
agent  of  guidance.  And,  moreover,  to  attribute  to  a 
slug  of  all  creatures  any  measure  of  reflecting  powers 
is  admittedly  conferring  an  honour  where  it  is  least 
merited.  The  presumption,  nevertheless,  in  favour 
of  a  species  of  intelligence,  sufficient  to  conjoin  our 
visit  with  another  is  fairly  strange,  and  indicates 
that  slugs  must  have  rather  good  memories. 

Out  of  many  instances  suggestive  of  the  thinking 
capacity  of  the  slug  I  may  state  the  following, 
which  has  recently  come  before  my  notice.  It  is  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  slug's  instinct,  and  not 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  your  "  Darwinian  " 
readers.  In  a  forcing  case,  apparently  secure  from 
the  intrusion  of  slugs,  I  had  a  few1  pans  of  Lobelia 
cuttings. 

One  morning  I  discovered  that  a  slug  bad 
got  inside.  How  this  occurred,  at  the  time,  was  aa 
insoluble  problem.  The  following  morning  I  found 
to  my  regret  that  the  slug  was  there  agaiu  It  is 
useless  describing  the  fruitless  efforts  which  were 
expended  both  in  searching  for  the  depredator,  and 
securing  against  its  return,  for  they  were  so  much 
lost  time.  On  the  same  night,  when  passing  the 
frame  in  question,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  would 
have  a  look  inside.  The  secret  was  at  last  dis¬ 
covered.  The  slug  was  at  the  time  forcing  itself  in 
between  the  sash  and  the  frame,  notwithstanding 
the  weight.  I  put  an  end  to  its  plundering  career, 
and  no  slug  since  has  touched  the  Lobelia.  It  is  fair 
to  conclude  that  this  slug  was  on  its  third  visit  to 
the  frame,  and  the  one  resp-insible  for  all  the 
damage.  The  distance  from  the  frame  to  its  place 
of  concealment  would  be  a  considerable  one  for  a 
slug. — Gamma,  Edinburgh. 
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NEWCASTLE  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW. 

This  annual  event  opened  on  the  15th  inst.,  and  was 
continued  next  day,  under  very  favourable  conditions 
as  to  weather.  The  show  was  considered  the  best 
ever  held  by  the  society  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
The  spring  flowering  bulbs  were  decidedly  the 
feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  competition  in 
some  of  the  classes  for  Hyacinths  was  exceedingly 
keen.  In  one  case  the  judges  had  to  split  a  point 
between  the  first  and  second  prize  lots.  The  double 
Tulips  were  also  unusually  fine.  Table  decoration 
and  bouquets  received  a  large  amount  of  attention 
owing  to  their  conspicuous  character.  Orchids 
played  an  important  part,  and  were  considered  finer 
than  usual.  Lord  Ravensworth  (gardener,  Mr. 
Oliver),  Eslingfon,  had  an  exhibit  of  hardy  Prim¬ 
roses  and  Violets  of  a  new  kind  that  came  in  for  a 
a  large  share  of  attention. 

In  the  open  division  for  plants  in  bloom,  the  lead¬ 
ing  award  for  effect,  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  McIntyre. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Morpeth,  who, 
however,  had  the  best  three  plants  in  bloom.  Mr.  J. 
McIntyre  had  the  best  Indian  Azaleas.  Mr.  T. 
Wheeler  led  the  way  for  three  Orchids.  Mr.  J. 
Wood  again  came  to  the  front  with  Amaryllis :  Mr. 
T.  Wheeler,  with  Deutzias  ;  and  Mr.  J.  McIntyre, 
with  Spiraeas.  Mr.  Wm.  Pitt  had  the  best  exhibit 
of  Cinerarias.  In  the  class  for  Primula  sinensis,  Mr. 

G.  McDougal  came  to  the  front.  Mr.  Jos.  Gardner 
was  first  for  Cyclamens.  With  plants  for  table 
decoration  Mr.  J.  McIntyre  led  the  way.  Mr.  R. 
Patterson  figured  largely  in  the  classes  for  Auriculas, 
taking  first  prizes  for  six  varieties,  and  four  (Alpines 
excluded) ;  also  for  gray-edged,  white-edged,  and 
self  varieties.  Mr.  T.  E.  Hay  also  took  two  first 
prizes  for  Auriculas,  and  some  second  prizes.  Mr. 
George  Lee  had  the  best  six  and  two  Alpine 
Auriculas.  Mr.  John  Cawthorne  took  the  lead  with 
gold-laced  Polyanthus  in  two  classes. 

Prizes  were  offered  in  several  classes  for  bulbs  in 
bloom,  and  Mr.  G.  McDougal  carried  off  the  premier 
honours  for  twelve  varieties  of  Hyacinths.  He  \Vas 
followed  by  Mr.  T.  Wheeler,  who,  however,  came  to 
the  front  in  another  class  for  twelve.  Mr.  G. 
McDougal  again  scored  with  twelve  Hyacinths  of 
one  variety  ;  with  nine  pots  of  single  Tulips  (three 
bulbs  in  a  pot) ;  and  with  six  pots  of  double  Tulips 
(three  in  the  pot).  Mr.  T.  Wheeler  had  it  all  his 
own  way  in  two  classes  for  Polyanthus  Narcissi. 

In  the  open  section  for  cut  flowers,  Mr.  H. 

H.  Hilliar  showed  the  best  twelve  Camellia  blooms, 
and  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  Rhododendrons. 
Mr.  J.  Wood  had  the  best  Azaleas.  Mr.  Wm  Laws 
came  in  first  for  Marechal  Niel  Roses.  Mr. 
Wheatley  had  the  best  exhibit  of  Pansies  of  the  show 
class  ;  but  the  Rev.  C.  E.  B  Bell  took  the  lead  in 
the  class  for  fancy  varieties. 

A  considerable  number  of  classes  were  open  to  all 
except  nurserymen,  and  here  Mr.  J.  McIntyre  scored 
for  Indian  Azaleas.  Mr.  W.  Pitt  took  the  lead  in 
the  classes  for  Deutzias,  Cinerarias,  and  Dielytra 
spectabilis.  Mr.  J.  Charlton  led  with  Spiraeas; 
Mr.  R.  Elliott,  with  Chinese  Primulas;  Mr.  Jos. 
Gardner,  with  Cyclamens ;  and  Mr.  J.  McIntyre 
with  Lily  of  the  Valley.  In  the  classes  for  bulbs  in 
bloom,  the  leading  awards  were  taken  by  Mr.  E. 
Callaghan,  Mr.  Jas.  D.  Bisset,  Mr.  T.  Wheeler,  Mr. 
G.  McDougal,  and  Mr.  J.  Battensby.  The  latter 
also  figured  well  in  both  classes  for  table  decorations. 
Several  classes  were  open  to  amateurs  only,  both  for 
bulbs,  cut  flowers,  and  table  decorations.  About 
3,500  people  visited  the  show  the  first  day. 

- - 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Fruit  Grower’s  Year  Book,  1896.  The 
leading  Text  Book  of  the  Fruit-Growing  Industry. 
Price  one  shilling.  London  :  “  Cable  ”  Office, 
30,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  &c. 

This  book  contains  numerous  short  articles  by 
various  writers,  on  different  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  fruit-growing  industry,  both  in  Britain  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  from  whence  our  annual 
supply  of  fruit  is  obtained.  We  do  not  admire  the 
arrangement  of  the  book,  but,  as  indicated  by  its  sub¬ 
title,  it  is  intended  to  supply  the  fruit  growers  with 
the  kind  of  information  they  want,  or,  at  least,  what 
it  is  calculated  will  be  of  use  to  them.  In  proportion, 
as  it  meets  the  requirements  of  this  class  of  growers, 
so  will  it  be  appreciated. 

Apple  packing,  fruit  novelties  of  1895,  fruit  drying, 
orchards  and  markets  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


useful  spraying  mixtures,  weights  and  measures  in 
the  leading  markets,  indoor  and  outdoor  work  for 
each  month,  are  some  of  the  subjects  dealt  with, 
and  which  may  interest  gardeners  in  private 
establishments  as  well  as  market  growers.  The 
chapter  on  weights  and  measures  serve  to  show  the 
want  of  uniformity  that  prevails  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  chapter  on  "  Improved  Apple  Packing  "  con¬ 
tains  information  that  might  well  be  acted  upon  by 
others  as  well  as  the  trade  grower.  It  does  not  flatter 
our  boasted  nineteenth  century  progress  in  the  matter 
of  packing  Apples  for  transit  by  rail  or  water.  The 
writer  quoting  from  statements  made  by  a  well- 
known  Covent  Garden  dealer,  says  that  the  •  packing 
of  these  most  important  fruits  is  worse  now  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  Speaking  from  a  grower’s 
point  of  view,  he  urges  the  development  of  local 
trade,  in  opposition  to  sending  fruits  to  the  large 
markets  which  are  often  congested.  In  order  to 
establish  a  business  with  the  retail  dealers,  and 
■  through  them  to  come  in  direct  contact  with 
consumers,  he  advocates  the  use  of  boxes,  in  which 
the  fruit  is  less  liable  to  damage  than  in  market 
baskets.  These  boxes  are  meant  to  be  unpacked  by 
the  consumer  only  and  graded  according  to  size, 
quality  generally,  and  name.  Those  of  a  certain 
defined  size  should  hold  eighteen  fruits  of  the  first, 
twenty-eight  of  the  second,  and  thirty-six  of  the 
third  grade.  Dessert  Apples  that  are  too  large  to  be 
packed  in  a  5-lb.  box  should  be  sold  by  the  dozen. 

The  box  should  be  lined  with  woodwool,  and  each 
fruit  placed  on  a  slip  of  pink  paper  that  will  prevent 
them  from  actually  touching  one  another  when 
packed.  This  will  prevent  their  getting  bruised  as 
well  as  enhance  their  colouring.  A  portion  of  the 
fruit  will  thus  be  exposed  to  the  public  eye  when  the 
lid  of  the  box  and  other  coverings  are  removed, 
without  disturbing  the  packing  material  in  which  the 
Apples  are  embedded.  White  or  non-resinous  wood 
and  wood  wool  are  advocated  to  prevent  the  Apples 
from  acquiring  the  flavour  of  turpentine  to  which 
they  are  so  liable.  The  contents  of  each  box  should 
be  properly  defined,  and  the  definition  honestly 
adhered  to  in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
customers. 

- - - - 

BIRMINGHAM  DAFFODIL  SHOW. 

The  Daffodil  show  held  at  the  Botanical  Gardens 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society,  Edgbaston,  April  16th  and 
17th,  was  one  of  the  most  complete;  for  almost  all 
classes  of  the  Daffodil  (Narcissus)  were  represented, 
including  the  Narcissus  Tazetta.  The  attendance 
was  fairly  good  in  spite  of  the  rain  on  the  first  day. 
The  number  of  entries  and  exhibits  were  such  as  to 
enhance  the  reputation  that  this  beautiful  garden 
flower  has  achieved.  It  will  in  the  near  future  be 
grown  by  all  who  can  boast  of  having  a  few  square 
yards  of  ground  to  cultivate  them.  In  the  non-com¬ 
petitive  classes  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  in  their  usual 
way,  contributed  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
about  150  varieties,  consisting  of  such  of  the  newer 
varieties  as  Weardale,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Samson, 
Lord  Russell ;  and  older  varieties, such  as  Sir  Watkin, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Barrii  Conspicuus,  and  B.  C.  Flora 
Wilson,  Madame  de  Graaff,  Maurice  Vilmorin,  and 
Crown  Prince  ;  also  Leedsii  Minnie  Hume,  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  M.  M.  de  Graaff,  Burbidgei 
Baroness  Heath,  Ellen  Barr,  John  Bain,  Little  Dirk, 
and  Vanessa.  Of  the  Pheasant’s  Eye  section  they 
sent  Poeticus  ornatus,  Tripodalis,  Grandiflorus,  and 
many  others.  They  also  had  a  very  choice  collection 
of  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  of  which  Grand  Monarque, 
White  Perfection,  Bazelman  major,  Adonis, 
Maestro,  and  Soleil  d'Or  were  fine.  This  firm  also 
contributed  an  unique  collection  of  single  and  double 
Tulips  in  great  variety,  and  such  sundries  as 
Ornithogalum,  Primulas,  Fritill arias,  Muscaris,  etc. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Tottenham,  sent  a  large  collection  similar  to 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  ;  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby 
Street,  sent  a  collection  of  Daffodils,  including  some 
fine  specimens  of  Mrs.  Langtry,  Minnie  Hume, 
Amabilis,  Poeticus  ornatus,  Emperor,  Bariii  Con¬ 
spicuus,  Bicolor  Horsfieldi,  and  Grandee  ;  he  also 
sent  a  magnificent  collection  of  Hybrid  Streptocarpi. 
To  each  of  the  above  the  Society’s  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded. 

The  competitive  exhibits  in  the  amateurs’  classes 
were  far  in  advance  of  last  year,  and,  it  is  only  fair 


to  say,  the  competition  was  stronger  than  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  on  the  two  preceding  days. 

In  the  cut  bloom  section,  for  a  collection  of 
Daffodils  (not  to  include  Polyanthus  Narcissi)  the 
first  award  (Barr's  Silver  Cup,  designed  by  Mr.  H. 
G.  Moon)  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons, 
Chilwell,  with  a  grand  collection  tastefully  arranged. 
Rev.  J.  Jacob,  Whitchurch,  was  second,  taking  the 
Society’s  Silver  Gilt  Medal.  MissM.  Crawford,  Kyles 
of  Bute,  was  third,  receiving  the  Society’s  Silver 
Medal. 

For  twelve  single  varieties  of  the  Magni-coronati 
section,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son,  King's  Norton,  led  the 
way  ;  Rev.  J.  Jacob  was  second.  The  Rev.  G.  P. 
Haydon,  Doncaster,  had  the  best  six  varieties,  and 
was  followed  by  Miss  Crawford. 

Messrs.  Pope  &  Son  and  Rev.  J.  Jacob  took  the 
same  order  as  above  for  twelve  varieties  of  the  Medii* 
coronati  section.  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon  and  Miss  Craw¬ 
ford  again  took  this  order  of  merit  for  six  varieties. 

In  the  Parvi-coronati  section  Rev.  J.  Jacob  was 
first  for  twelve  varieties,  and  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon 
had  the  best  six ;  the  latter  was  followed  by 
Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons.  The  latter  took  the  lead 
with  four  double  Daffodils;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob 
was  second. 

Mr.  E.  Sharp,  Edgbaston,  led  the  way  with  five 
pots  of  Daffodils  ;  and  Mrs.  Cutler,  Edgbaston,  was 
second,  but  came  in  first  for  Polyanthus  Narcissi. 
Messrs.  Pope  &  Son  had  the  best  bouquet  of 
Daffodils  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Gibbs,  Harborne,  was  second. 

In  the  ladies’  class  for  table  decoration,  Miss  E. 
C.  Swinden,  Edgbaston,  led  the  way ;  and  was 
followed  by  Miss  L.  Ashby  Bolton,  Edgbaston. 

In  the  special  class  for  a  new  Daffodil  seedling  not 
in  commerce,  Mr.  J.  Mallender,  Worksop,  was  first 
with  a  large  bicolor  (Ajax)  named  Hodsock’s  Pride. 
The  Rev.  G.  H.  Englehart,  Andover,  was  second  ;  he 
also  gained  premier  honours  fcr  a  collection  of  seed¬ 
lings  and  a  Certificate  of  Merit  lor  a  new  seedling 
named  Niobe,  a  cross  between  Madame  de  Graaff 
and  N.  triandrus,  maintaining  the  character  of  each 
parent. 

Such  shows  of  Daffodils  as  these  are  not  soon 
forgotten.  Diversity  of  form  and  size,  richness  of 
texture,  and  purity  of  colour  combined  to  make  a 
magnificent  display. 

- -i- - 

Hardening  Jiscellany, 

PYRUS  MALUS. 

Among  all  the  species  of  Pyrus  which  find  a  place  in 
our  shrubberies,  none  are  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  the  Crab  Apple.  As  a  rule,  the  trees  flower 
profusely  each  year,  and  their  delicate  rosy-pink 
blossoms  are  exceedingly  bright  and  showy  during 
the  early  months  of  spriDg.  It  would  be  well  if  more 
attention  were  paid  to  the  planting  of  our  hardy 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  rather  than  to  so  much 
of  the  evergreen  element.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  that  this  is  being  recognised  in  most  of  our  public 
parks  or  gardens  to  a  great  extent,  although  from 
some  reason  or  other  the  Crab  is  in  many  cases 
passed  over  for  something  else.  Possibly  its 
very  commonness  is  to  blame  for  this ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  not  too  common  to  be  beautiful,  and  we 
would  like  to  see  it  planted  in  increasing  numbers, 
being  well  assured  that  yet  another  modicum  of 
beauty  would  be  added  to  our  public  pleasure 
grounds. 

- -  4 

PRIMROSES  AND  POLYANTHUS. 

There  are  few  more  pleasing  and  delightful  spring 
flowers  than  these  old-fashioned  favourites  in  their 
modern  form  and  beautiful  colours.  There  is  a  very 
fine  strain  of  both  in  the  garden  of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick.  They  have  been  flowering 
for  many  weeks  past,  and  show  no  signs  of  giving 
over  Amongst  the  Polyanthus  are  some  rich  and 
beautiful  crimson  seifs,  as  well  as  light  yellow, 
golden-yellow,  white,  and  numerous  other  varieties  in 
pleasing  shades  of  colour.  A  crimson  hose-in-hose 
form  is  notable  for  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
segments  of  the  corolla  are  whorled.  The  Primroses 
pass  through  a  similar  range  of  colour,  and  include 
light  blue,  purple,  mauve,  and  other  hues.  Many  of 
those  inclined  to  blue  show  an  evident  affinity  with 
the  Primrose  which  used  to  be  grown  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Primula  altaica.  One  variety  in 
particular  forcibly  reminds  us  of  P,  vulgaris 
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Sibtborpii  which  is  considered  to  be  the  original 
form  from  which  the  modern  blue  Primroses  have 
sprung.  This  is  a  very  light  coloured  variety  and  of 
a  shade,  which,  for  want  of  abetter  term,  we  shall 
describe  as  a  mixture  of  soft  rose  and  lavender-blue. 

A  PLEASING  COMBINATION. 

Some  beds  of  Hyacinths  have  been  in  fine  condition 
for  some  time  past  in  the  garden  of  E.  H.  Watts, 
Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  under  the  care  of 
Mr  James  Gibson.  Being  of  moderate  size  they  are 
simple  in  design,  and  filled  with  three  varieties  of 
Hyacinths  on  a  groundwork  of  Myosotis.  The 
varieties  consist  of  Czar  Peter,  pale  blue,  La 
Grandesse,  pure  white,  and  Lord  Macaulay,  pale 
reddish-pink.  All  three  alternate  regularly  with  one 
another,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  pleasing  combina¬ 
tion  of  soft  colours,  which  blend  harmoniously 
together,  especially  when  viewed  a  short  way  off. 
The  beholder  is  attracted,  not  merely  by  the  com¬ 
bination,  but  by  the  quality  and  size  of  the  spikes  of 
bloom,  which  are  really  wonderful  for  outdoor 
culture  in  a  London  atmosphere.  The  relatively 
clean  state  of  the  latter  during  the  past  winter,  and 
the  unusual  mildness  which  prevailed,  may  be  held 
responsible  to  some  extent  for  the  result ;  but  the 
bulbs  must  also  have  been  good,  seeing  that  no 
special  treatment  has  been  given  them. 

- «** - 

NATIONAL  AURICULA  AND  PRIMULA 
SOCIETY. 

Southern  Section. 

The  popular  spring  flowers  indicated  above  turned 
up  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  21st  inst.  in  good 
numbers,  although  scarcely  so  many  plants  were 
exhibited  as  last  year.  The  quality  of  the  material 
forthcoming  was,  however,  excellent,  the  plants 
being  well-grown  and  flowered.  The  Rev.  F.  D. 
Plorner,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  occupied  the  premier 
position  for  twelve  Auriculas,  dissimilar.  He  showed 
Favourite  (Horner),  Orient  (Horner),  lolanthe 
(Horner),  Kingfisher  (Horner),  Melanie  (Horner), 
Shirley  Hibberd  (Simonite),  Midnight  (Horner), 
Heatherbell  (Simonite),  Bull’s  Eye  (Horner),  Lustre 
(Horner),  Rev.  Cecil  Dalton  (Horner),  Dolphin 
(Horner).  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener  to  the 
Viscomtesse  Chewton,  Cobham,  was  second  ;  Mr. 
James  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great 
Gearies,  Ilford,  third  ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Meakin,  Duffield, 
fourth  ;  P.  J.  Worsley,  Esq.,  Clifton,  fifth  ;  and  Mr. 
R.  Patterson,  Sunderland,  sixth. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Henwood,  Reading,  was  first  in  the 
smaller  class  for  six  Auriculas,  distinct.  He  had 
good  samples-  of  Dinham  (Penson),  Geo.  Rudd 
(Woodhead),  Acme  (Read),  Mr.  Chas.  Phillips 
(Phillips),  and  Geo.  Lightbody  (Headley).  Next  in 
order  of  merit  came  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner ; 
Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders;  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.;  P.  J. 
Worsley,  Esq.  ;  and  Mr.  Meakin. 

Mr.  Chas.  Phillips,  Bracknell,  was  first  for  four 
Auriculas,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Badcock,  Reading, 
occupying  a  like  position  for  two  plants. 

In  the  classes  for  single  specimens  the  competition 
was  keen  and  well  sustained.  For  a  green-edged 
variety  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  was  placed  first  with 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner ;  also  for  a  grey-edged  variety 
with  George  Lightbody  (Headley),  and  for  a  white- 
edged  variety  with  Acme  (Read).  The  first  award 
for  the  finest  self-coloured  sort  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Patterson,  who  showed  Heroine. 

The  first  prize  for  fifty  Auriculas  was  carried  off 
by  The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.,  Sunderland, 
who  had  a  rich  and  varied  collection  ;  second  came 
Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  and  third,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Alpine  Auriculas,  dissimilar, 
Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  distanced  all  other  competitors. 
His  plants  were  large,  healthy,  and  bore  trusses  of 
bloom  of  extra  large  size.  The  varieties  exhibited 
were  Mrs.  P.  Campbell,  Trilby,  Iza,  Alexander, 
Edith  Lodge,  Echo,  Admiral,  Captain,  Orelia,  Gany¬ 
mede,  Ariel,  and  Dean  Hole.  All  these  were  seed¬ 
lings  of  Mr.  Douglas’  own  raising.  In  this  class  Mr. 
A.  J.  Sanders  was  second,  Mr.  Chas.  Phillips  third, 
and  Mr.  R,  Patterson  fourth.  Mr.  Chas.  Phillips 
had  the  best  six  Alpine  Auriculas,  dissimilar,  show¬ 
ing  Chastity,  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  Seedling,  Pluto, 
and  Nelly  Martin.  These  were  all  of  Mr.  Phillips’ 
raising.  Second  came  Mr.  James  Douglas,  and 
third  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  Southampton,  was  placed  first  for 
our  Alpine  Auriculas,  distinct,  Mr.  L.  Walker,  Read¬ 


ing,  taking  second  place  ;  Mr.  A.  Fisk,  Broxbourne, 
the  third  ;  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  L.  R. 
Flood,  Merrow,  the  fourth ;  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Kew, 
Southend-on-Sea,  the  fifth. 

In  the  classes  for  single  specimens  of  Alpine 
Auriculas  Mr.  Patterson  was  credited  with  the  best 
gold-centred  variety  in  Gertrude  Jane  (Gilbert)  ;  Mr. 
A.  Fisk  showed  the  finest  cream-centred  variety  in 
Mrs.  H.  Turner. 

A  noteworthy  class  was  that  for  twelve  fancy 
Auriculas,  not  more  than  two  of  any  variety  being 
shown.  The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.  came  out 
at  the  top  of  the  list  with  Old  Gold,  Seedling, 
Innocence,  Khartoum,  Rosetta,  Pott’s  Green,  Belle, 
Seedling,  Bronze,  Mrs.  H.  Selfe-Leonard,  and 
Twilight.  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  took  the  second  prize 
with  a  collection  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
first  prize-taker’s.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  was  third. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  staged  twelve  superb  specimen 
plants  of  fancy  Polyanthuses,  dissimilar,  winning 
thereby  the  first  award.  He  also  took  a  like  position 
in  a  class  for  twelve  single  Primroses,  distinct.  It 
would  be  hard  indeed  to  obtain  plants  more  freely 
flowered  or  more  vigorous  than  those  contributed  by 
this  well-known  exhibitor.  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  took 
the  second  place  in  the  last-named  class.  For  six 
double  Primroses,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  was 
again  credited  with  a  first.  He  was  followed  in  this 
case  by  Mr.  R.  Dean. 

He  added  one  more  success  to  an  already 
formidable  list  in  winning  chief  honours  for  twelve 
Primulas  of  distinct  species  or  well-marked  varieties, 
showing  in  excellent  form  P.  amoena  Mauve  Queen, 
P.  obconica,  P.  Auricula,  P.  mollis,  P.  japonica  var., 
P.  verticillata,  P.  intermedia,  P.  Forbesii,  P. 
Sieboldii  var.,  P.  floribunda,  and  P.  Souvenir  de  J. 
H.  Veen. 

In  a  similar  but  smaller  class  for  six  plants 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  neat  speci¬ 
mens  of  P.  Forbesii,  P.  obconica,  P.  denticulata,  P. 
floribunda,  P.  mollis,  and  P.  altaica. 

J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.,  was  placed  first  for  the 
finest  and  most  tastefully-arranged  basket  of  Prim¬ 
roses  and  Polyanthuses.  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  was 
second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  third.  Mr.  Jas. 
Douglas  was  first  for  a  mixed  group  of  species  and 
varieties  of  Primulas  and  Auriculas,  covering  twelve 
superficial  feet  and  arranged  for  effect.  The  second 
prize  in  this  class  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Guildford 
Hardy  Plant  Co. 

In  the  classes  for  seedling  Auriculas  Mr.  Douglas 
was  awarded  a  first  prize  for  the  new  white-edged 
variety,  Vesta,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Phillips  for  the  new 
Alpine  gold-centred  Pluto,  and  for  an  Alpine  cream- 
centred  (unnamed).  The  premier  Auricula,  picked 
out  from  amongst  the  whole  of  the  plants  exhibited, 
was  decided  to  be  Mrs.  Henwood,  a  large-flowered, 
green-edged  variety,  shown  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood, 
Reading. 

- - 

HARDY  PRIMROSES  AND 
POLYANTHUS. 

To  the  uninitiated  the  high  prices  asked  for  choice 
named  varieties  of  Polyanthus  and  Auricula  are  at 
first  a  matter  of  astonishment,  but  the  extreme 
beauty  of  many  choice  kinds,  coupled  with  the 
difficulty  there  is  of  keeping  up  a  stock,  will  always 
keep  some  varieties  beyond  the  reach  of  many  who 
would  like  to  acquire  them.  It  will  often  take  eight 
to  ten  years  to  get  up  a  stock  of  a  few  dozen  plants 
of  a  new  seedling  of  merit,  and  things  must  go  on 
very  smoothly  to  do  as  much  in  the  time.  This, 
however,  need  not  debar  anyone  who  is  not  too 
fastidious  from  embarking  on  their  culture,  because 
a  shilling  packet  of  a  good  strain  is  certain  to 
produce  a  variety  of  fine  showy  flowers  well  varied 
in  colour.  We  have  at  the  present  moment  a  small 
bank,  partly  shaded,  planted  with  them.  This  is 
dotted  with  a  few  Narcissus,  and,  with  a  view  to 
utilise  space  in  the  first  instance,  we  scattered  among 
the  plants  some  Parsley,  the  beautiful  foliage  of 
which  forms  a  carpet  between  the  plants  and 
certainly  enhances  the  effect.  We  deem  it  one  of 
the  prettiest  things  in  its  way  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  hope  to  make  this  a  standing  rule.  The  Parsley 
goes  well  with  many  dishes  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
Primroses  and  Polyanthus  are  no  mean  adornment 
for  the  sitting-room  table.  The  senses  of  sight, 
scent,  and  taste  find  ample  means  for  gratification 
from  a  few  square  yards  of  ground,  which  could  in 
but  a  very  few  ways  be  put  to  any  useful  purpose. 
We  do  not  know  from  what  source  ours  were 
originally  obtained,  buc  have  never  seen  any  better. 
To  those  who  may  be  induced  to  take  up  their 
culture  we  would  say  get  the  very  best  seed  obtain¬ 
able.-  IV,  B.  G. 
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Royal  Horticultural,  April  21  st. — Roses,  hardy  plants, 
both  herbaceous  and  shrubby,  were  the  leading 
features  of  this  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  Auriculas  and  Primroses.  Orchids,  of 
course,  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  table 
space  and  were  distinctly  a  feature  of  the  hall. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  large 
and  well-flowered  group  of  Orchids,  including  fine 
pieces  of  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii,  O.  Mar- 
shalli,  Dendrobium  thryrsiflorum,  and  Odonto- 
glossum  ramosissimum.  Cattleya  citrina  was  well 
flowered,  and  bore  two  flowers  on  a  scape  in  some 
cases.  Choice  new  things  are  Epidendrum  Endresio- 
Wallisii  superbum,  Cattleya  Schroderae  eximia,  and 
Angraecum  metallicum  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  group  of  Orchids  was  also  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  including  fine  pieces  of 
Oncidium  excavatum  aurosum,  Cattleya  Schroderae, 
C.  S.  alba,  C.  lawrenceana,  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
and  various  others. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Upper  Clapton, 
exhibited  a  group  of  Orchids  including  a  fine  variety 
of  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum,  and  Cattleya 
lawrenceana  grandis,  the  lip  and  petals  of  which 
were  richly  coloured.  They  also  had  several  Laelias 
and  different  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  interesting  O.  stellemicans. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  fora  varied  and  interesting 
group  of  Orchids,  noticeable  amongst  which  were 
Masdevallia  Arminii,  Cochlioda  Noetzliana,  Sarco- 
chilus  Hartmannii,  Mesospinidium  vulcanicum,  and 
others.  He  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Commendation 
for  Dendrobium  capillipes,  and  another  for  Cymbid- 
ium  tigrinum  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  group  of  Orchids  was  also  staged  by  Mr.  R. 
Giilzow,  Melbourne  Nurseries,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 
Laelia  purpurata  was  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  group.  Several  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  and  a  large  piece  of  Cymbidium  lowianum 
were  exhibited  by  M.  S.  Cooke,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Buckell),  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey.  A  fine  spike  of 
Phaius  Cooksoni  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke), 
exhibited  a  fine  piece  of  O.  andersonianum 
hebraicum,  and  a  beautiful  variety  named  O.  a. 
Rosefield  var.  G.  W.  Schofield,  Esq.,  Rawkshall, 
staged  a  hybrid  Cypripedium  named  C.  schofield- 
ianum. 

A  large  and  varied  group  of  Orchids  was  staged 
by  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Aldous), 
Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill.  Very  fine  were  Odonto¬ 
glossum  excellens  Warnham  Court  var.,  Cattleya 
Trianae  delicata  Rosslyn  var.,  C.  .Schroderae  Pitt’s 
var.,  Odontoglossum  crispum  Dolly  (Lilacinum), 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  and  several  others.  Very 
fine  was  Vanda  Parishii  Marriotiana  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal. 

W.  S.  Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Masterton), 
Hazlebourne,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  splendid  lot  of 
Odontoglossums,  including  fine  varieties  of  O. 
triumphans,  O.  andersonianum,  O.  Pescatorei  and 
others,  all  exhibiting  signs  of  good  cultural  treat¬ 
ment  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

R.  B.  White,  Esq  ,  Arddarroch,  Garelochead, 
exhibited  cut  spikes  of  Odontoglossums  in  many 
very  beautiiul  varieties.  O.  crispum  Arddarroch 
variety  was  notable  for  the  great  size  of  the  blotches 
on  a  pinkish  white  ground  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  had  a  very  nice  group  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns,  comprising  some 
large  and  exceedingly  well-grown  plants.  Samples 
of  the  grand  yellow  Tropaeolum  Coolgardie,  and  a 
superb  specimen  of  Spiraea  astilboides  floribunda, 
were  also  forthcoming  from  the  same  firm  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

A  superb  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  was  set  up 
by  Messrs.  J  antes  Veitch  &  Sons.  Some  magnificently- 
flowered  specimens  of  Pimelia  spectabilis,  Spiraea 
astilboides,  Epiphyllum  russellianum  Gaertneri, 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum  atropurpureum,  Boronia 
megastigma,  and  Calla  eliiottiana  were  in  striking 
evidence.  Other  noteworthy  plants  were  Maranta 
major  and  Tillandsia  Zahnii.  In  a  small  group  of 
hardy  plants  also  sent  by  the  Chelsea  firm, 
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Hydrangea  japonica  rosea,  a  magnificent  variety, 
Pyrus  floribunda  atrosanguinea,  and  Cerasus  pseudo  - 
cerasus  were  wonderfully  bright  and  showy.  A 
Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  was  deservedly  awarded 
this  meritorious  display. 

A  group  of  flowering  plants  staged  with  Ferns  and 
Palms  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons, 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E.  It 
included  Clivias,  Azaleas,  of  both  the  indica  and 
mollis  sections,  and  Dicentra  spectabilis  in  excellent 
condition  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Hardy  flowers  were  splendidly  shown  by  Messrs 
W.  Paul&  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  Tall, 
cleanly-grown  samples  of  standard  Cytisus,  which 
were  dotted  here  and  there,  and  which  literally 
blazed  with  colour  were  a  chief  feature  of  this  exhibit. 
Cut  sprays  of  Ribes  sanguineum,  R.  album,  R. 
hybridum,  R.  flore  pleno,  R.  carneum  grandiflorum, 
Cydonia  Maulei,  and  other  hardy  shrubs,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  pots  and  pans  filled  with  such  beautiful 
subjects  as  Aubretia  tauricola,  Gentiana  acaulis, 
Pulmonaria  arvensis,  Saxifraga  lindissiana, 
Andromeda  tetragona,  A.  polifolia,  and  Sedum 
thymefolium  were  all  in  first-class  order,  and 
constituted  a  display  that  for  wealth  of  variety  left 
little  to  be  desired  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Avery  comprehensive  and  notworthy  collection  of 
double  Ghent  Azaleas  was  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.  The  plants 
throughout  were  well  grown  and  flowered,  and  their 
blooms  exhibited  a  considerable  range  of  colour,  from 
rich  yellow  to  pink  and  white  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
N.,  made  a  notable  effort  in  the  way  of  hardy  flowers, 
and  a  large  group  sent  by  him,  that  found  a  place 
near  the  doorway,  contained  a  great  variety  of  hardy 
floral  gems.  A  few  of  these  that  are  deserving  of 
special  mention  are  Adonis  pyrenaica,  Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis.  '  Iris  pumila  coerulea,  Primula 
Sieboldii,  lilacina  marginata,  Spiraea  multiflora 
compacta,  and  Orobus  vernus  purpureus  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  The  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  sent  a  neat  little  group  of  sprays 
of  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  together  with 
some  samples  of  their  strain  of  Polyanthuses,  and  a 
few  exceedingly  pretty  varieties  of  bedding  Violas 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son’s  Daffodils  were  well  to  the 
fore.  An  exceedingly  large  and  comprehensive 
collection  was  shown  in  which  most  of  the  leading 
forms  of  this  popular  hardy  flower  were  to  be 
be  observed.  In  a  small  batch  of  miscellaneous 
hardy  plants  that  also  came  from  this  firm,  Iris 
pumila,  Count  Andrassy,  Sanguinaria  multipetala, 
Androsace  coronpifolia,  and  Phlox  divaricata  were 
observed  to  be  in  grand  condition.  A  few  glasses 
filled  with  Tulips  completed  Messrs.  Barr’s 
meritorious  exhibit,  which  well  deserved  the  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  it  received  at  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Gloxinias  in  quantity,  and  in  excellent  order,  were 
contributed  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  S.E.,  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  being  noted  for  the 
same. 

A  magnificent  display  of  cut  Roses  was  made  by 
Mr.  George  Mount,  The  Rose  Nurseries,  Canter¬ 
bury.  The  blooms  were  large  and  fine,  and  the 
colours  left  little,  if  anything,  to  be  desired,  so  well 
developed  were  they.  La  France,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Eugene  Furst,  General  Jacqueminot,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Baroness  Rothschid 
came  out  strongest  upon  the  exhibition  tables 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  samples  of 
their  new  Wallflower,  Eastern  Queen,  which 
appeared  to  be  very  floriferous,  and  of  vigorous 
growth. 

Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  showed  very  fine 
samples  of  cut  Roses.  Such  varieties  as  Niphetos 
and  Marechal  Niel  were  shown  in  quantity,  and  the 
individual  blooms  were  of  large  size  and  excellent 
shape  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

The  Roses  which  came  from  Mr.  Frank  Cant's 
establishment  at  Braiswick,  Colchester,  reached  a 
very  high  standard  of  merit,  such  varieties  as  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Com- 
tesse  de  Ludre,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  Duke  of  Teck 
showing  up  very  strongly  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  neat  little  group  of  hardy  plants,  exhibited  in 
situ  upon  a  mass  of  temporarily-erected  rock  work 


won  for  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal.  The  dwarfer  Saxifrages,  Aubretias,  Anemone 
bracteata,  Polygala  chamaebucus,  and  Epimedium 
niveum  were  all  exceedingly  pretty  here. 

Hippeastrums  in  variety  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  N.,  also  a 
few  examples  of  Paeonies  in  pots  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

A  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Engleheart,  Appleshaw,  Andover,  for  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  late-flowering  seedling  Narcissi.  Two 
similar  awards  fell  to  the  lot  of  A.  Kingsmill, 
Esq.,  The  Holt,  Harrow  Weald,  for  eighteen,  and 
for  eight  varieties  of  Narcissi. 

A  small  group  of  hardy  flowers  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Divers,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 
A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
flowering  shrubs  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Moore,  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

A  superb  lot  of  plants  of  Primula  Sieboldii,  shown 
by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  also  obtained  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal.  Many  shades  of  colour  were 
illustrated,  and  the  flowers  themselves  were  large 
and  fine. 

The  labours  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committees 
were  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  those  of  the  Floral 
Committee. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  G. 
Empson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill, 
Bucks ;  and  to  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  Earl 
Percy,  Syon  House,  Brentford  ;  both  of  whom  had 
very  good  collections  of  vegetables.  Mr.  Empson 
also  showed  a  grand  dish  of  ripe  Strawberries  for 
which  he  received  a  Cultural  Commendation. 

Mr.  Chas  Roberts,  gardener  to  A.  W.  Wright, 
Esq.,  Halstree  Gardens,  Whittington,  Oswestry, 
showed  a  number  of  dishes  of  Apples,  the  fruit  beiDg 
in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  G.  V.  De  Luca, 
Hill  &  Co.,  6  and  7,  Long  Lane,  Aldersgate  Street, 
E.C  ,  for  preserved  fruits  shown  by  them,  illustrating 
the  use  of  their  patent  closed  bottles,  which,  from  the 
samples  of  contents  submitted,  would  appear  to  be  a 
most  efficacious  and  valuable  invention,  and  one  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  preserve  fruits  in 
greater  or  less  quantities. 

EILtEY  DEAJlE 

By  Evelyn  C.  Griffiths. 

( All  fights  reserved.) 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Hortense's  Confession. 

In  a  neat  little  bedroom  at  the  North  Lodge  of  the 
Manor,  lay  Hortense,  Lady  Bewdley's  maid,  dying. 

She  had  been  terribly  burned,  and,  in  trying  to 
escape  from  the  fire,  had  jumped  from  her  window 
thereby  sustaining  severe  internal  injuries. 

“  Is  he  coming  ?  ”  she  asked  irritably  of  the  good- 
natured,  homely-looking  lodge-keeper’s  wife,  Mrs. 
Warden,  who  sat  near  her. 

“Yes,  my  dear.  His  lordship  promised  to  come, 
so  he  is  sure  to  be  here  soon.” 

“Soon!”  cried  the  sick  woman,  her  dark  eyes 
roving  wildly  and  restlessly  round  the  room.  "  Soon  ! 
What  do  you  call  soon  ?  Have  I  not  waited  the 
whole  morning ;  is  that  soon  to  a  dying  woman  ?  I 
know  I  am  dying ;  that  is  why  I  want  to  see  him. 
There  is  something  he  must  be  told,  and  it  will  be 
too  late  if  he  does  not  come  at  once.” 

“  I  will  send  round  to  him  again,  dear.  Don’t 
you  fret  yourself,  now.” 

Lord  Bewdley  arrived  as  she  was  speaking,  and 
was  at  once  shown  up  into  the  little  room  where 
Hortense  lay. 

••  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  thus,  my  poor  woman,”  he 
said  kindly,  going  across  to  the  bed. 

“  Do  not  speak  kindly  to  me  !  ”  cried  the  unhappy 
woman.  "You  will  hate  me  when  you  hear  what  I 
have  to  tell,  and  be  sorry  you  wasted  a  kind  word 
upon  such  a  miserable  wretch.” 

“No  one  ever  repents  having  shown  kindly  feeling,” 
Lord  Bewdley  replied  gently. 

Dr.  Curum  had  told  him  that  Hortense  could  not 
live  many  days,  or  perhaps  hours  ;  so  although  he 
guessed  what  part  she  had  played,  and  what  her 
confession  would  be,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  speak  harshly  to  her. 

The  wild-looking  black  eyes  of  the  woman  looked 
eagerly  into  his  face  as  she  asked,  “  Was  Miss  Eiley 
saved  ?  ’ ' 

Yes.” 

A  look  of  relief  came  into  the  sick  woman's  face. 

“  I  want  to  see  her  before  I  die,  to  obtain  her 


forgiveness.  Do  you  think  she  would  come,  my 
lord  ?  ” 

His  answer  came  very  low. 

“  Miss  Deane  cannot  come  to  see  you,  Hortense; 
she  is  very  ill  (after  a  pause) — the  doctor  tells  me 
sick  unto  death.  She  does  not  know  anyone." 

The  Frenchwoman’s  fingers  played  nervously  with 
the  coverlet  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  asking  Mrs. 
Warden  to  leave  the  room,  she  told  Lord  Bewdley 
the  following  tale  : — “  Before  Miss  Deane  came  to  the 
Manor  I  was  more  a  companion  than  a  maid  to  Lady 
Bewdley  ;  but  after  she  came  I  was  only  the  maid, 
and  her  ladyship  made  Miss  Deane  the  companion. 
This  made  me  jealous  and  I  took  a  hatred  to  Miss 
Eiley  ;  consequently  I  was  delighted  when  Lady 
Bewdley  set  me  to  watch  her,  which  I  did  constantly, 
and  more  than  thoroughly,  all  the  time  she  was  at  the 
Manor.  I  saw  plainly  that  Lady  Bewdley  was 
afraid  your  lordship  would  fall  in  love  with  her,  so  I 
worked  upon  this  and  exaggerated  any  little  thing  I 
saw  and  invented  what  I  did  not  see.  It  was  on 
account  of  what  I  said  that  Miss  Deane  was  dismissed 
so  suddenly.  Lady  Bewdley  sent  me  to  London  by 
the  same  train — giving  out  to  the  servants  that  I  had 
gone  for  a  holiday — to  follow  her,  find  out  where  she 
went  and  what  she  did  ;  all  of  which  I  did  only  too 
faithfully,  sending  her  ladyship  the  address  of  her 
pupils  and  the  schools  she  attended.  I  overheard 
Miss  Eiley  just  before  she  left  the  Manor  promise  to 
write  to  Susan  ;  so  I  told  her  ladyship,  who  after¬ 
wards  took  the  letters  from  the  post-bag  and 
destroyed  them  ;  also  the  portrait  of  Susan's  sweet¬ 
heart.” 

Hortense  paused,  turning  faint  from  the  exertion 
of  talking.  Lord  Bewdley  gave  her  some  milk  and 
brandy  which  was  standing  ready  mixed  upon  a  table. 
The  faintness  passing,  she  continued  more  slowly — 

“  When  Miss  Eiley  came  the  second  time,  after 
your  lordship  had  sprained  your  ankle,  I  could  not 
understand  Lady  Bewdley’s  conduct.  I  knew  she 
hated  Miss  Deane  and  would  have  done  anything 
rather  than  you  should  have  married  her  ;  and  yet, 
apparently,  she  was  most  affectionate  to  her  and 
when  Miss  Deane  became  ill,  waited  upon  her  hand 
and  foot,  as  your  lordship  knows.  This  made 
me  suspicious  and  I  watched  Lady  Bewdley. 

"  She  had  annoyed  me  by  dismissing  me  from  her 
room  every  evening  instead  of  allowing  me  to  assist 
her  in  preparing  for  the  night,  as  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  do.  After  I  had  brought  her  the  cup 
of  broth  for  Miss  Eiley  in  the  evenings  she  always 
told  me  I  could  retire.  Feeling  that  she  must  have 
some  reason  for  doing  this,  one  night  I  only  feigned 
leaving  the  room,  opening  and  shutting  the  door — her 
ladyship’s  back  being  turned  towards  me — then 
hiding  behind  a  curtain.  She  turned  round,  looked 
at  the  closed  door,  walked  across  to  the  window, 
drew  the  curtain,  then  going  to  a  cabinet  she  unlocked 
a  drawer  and  drew  forth  a  small  bottle,  out  of  which 
she  poured  some  of  the  contents  into  Miss  Eiley’s 
broth ;  replacing  the  bottle  she  locked  the  drawer, 
but  forgot  to  remove  the  key  !  Taking  up  the  cup  of 
broth  she  then  left  the  room.  I  quickly  went  to  the 
cabinet,  poured  the  contents  of  the  little  bottle  into 
a  glass,  put  into  its  place  the  same  amount  of  water, 
locked  it  up  again  and  retired  to  my  room.  I  gave 
the  fluid  to  a  cat,  my  lord  ;  the  cat  died  ! 

"  I  thought  upon  several  occasions  that  her  ladyship 
suspected  I  knew — perhaps  she  missed  the  glass  from 
her  room  that  evening — but  when  the  fire  broke  out 
last  night  and  I  found  myself  locked  in  my  room; 
then  I  was  convinced  she  knew  !  ” 

A  sort  of  convulsion  passed  over  the  woman  as  she 
ceased  speaking.  Lord  Bewdley  thinking  the  end 
had  come  was  about  to  call  Mrs.  Warden,  when 
Hortense  spoke  again  in  a  low  weak  voice— 

"  My  lord,  do  you  think  Miss  Eiley  will  forgive 
me  ?  ” 

It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  doubtful,  almost  despair¬ 
ing  look  on  the  dying  woman’s  face  as  she  put  the 
question. 

“  I  will  say  nothing  of  your  sin,  Hortense,”  said 
Lord  Bewdley  ;  “  of  the  great  sin  you  committed  in 
allowing  an  innocent  and  helpless  girl  to  be  cruelly 
poisoned  without  doing  anything  to  prevent  it.  You 
are  punished ;  punished  terribly,  and  I  feel  sure  if 
Miss  Deane  knew  all  and  could  speak,  she  would 
forgive  you  freely  and  fully.” 

“  And  you,  my  lord,?  Oh,  say  you  forgive  me — do 
not  let  me  die  unforgiven  !  ”  jried  the  wretched 
woman. 

There  was  a  pause,  which  seemed  an  eternity  to 
the  dying  woman  ;  then  Lord  Bewdley  said  gently, 
“  Hortense,  I  forgive  you." 

A  look  of  great  relief  came  over  her  face ;  her  eyes 
closed  and  she  seemed  to  sleep. 

Lord  Bewdley  softly  left  the  room  and  sent  Mrs. 
Warden  up,  who  found  Hortense  asleep,  never  more 
to  awaken  in  this  world. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Lady  Bewdley. — The  Return. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  same  evening  Lord  Bewdley 
left  the  Vicarage  and  started  for  the  Inn.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrews  had  invited  him  to  be  their  guest ; 
and  decided  to  postpone  their  departure  on  account 
of  Eilqy,  who  had  been  carried  to  the  Vicarage  the 
night  before. 

Having  arrived  at  the  Inn  he  asked  to  see  Ipdy 
Bewdley. 
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“  Her’r lady ship:'is  in  the  parlour,  my  lord," 
said  Roberts.  “  I'm  afraid  the  fire  have  upset  her  a 
bit ;  she’ve  been’taking  on  dreadful.  My  missus  is 
obliged  to  sit  with  her  for  fear  she  should  do  herself 
a  mischief.  It’s  a  deal  of  trouble  for  you  my  lord  ; 
what  with  the  Manor  beiDg  burnt  so  bad  and  Miss 
Deane  being  like  to  die  ;  and  now  her  ladyship  !  I 
feels  very  sorry  for  you,  my  lord,  I  do  indeed.” 

•  *  Thank  you,  Roberts.  It  is  a  bad  job,  as  you  say. 
You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Miss  Deane  is  a  little 
better  this  evening ;  she  was  able  to  speak  to  me  for 
a  few  minutes.  I  will  go  in  and  see  Lady  Bewdley." 

The  little  inn  parlour  was  but  dimly  lighted  by 
two  candles  placed  upon  the  mantelshelf.  Lady 
Bewdley  was  standing  near  the  fireplace — her  back 
towards  the  door — swaying  herself  to  and  fro. 

Making  a  sign  to  Mrs.  Roberts  to  leave  the  room, 
and  closing  the  door  behind  her,  Lord  Bewdley  went 
across  the  room ;  at  the  same  moment  Lady 
Bewdley  turned  round.  Upon  seeing  him  she 
started  back  as  if  she  had  been  struck  ;  her  face  was 
deathly  pale  and  her  eyes  stared  at  him  with  a  wild 
expression.  Grasping  the  back  of  a  chair  for 
support  she  gasped  in  a  hoarse  voice,  “  Why  do  you 
come ;  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  thiak  you  can  guess  what  I  have  come  for,"  he 
replied  sternly.  "  I  come  to  accuse  you  of  having 
poisoned  my  father;  attempting  to  poison  my 
betrothed;  and  with  setting  fire  to  the  Manor, 
thereby  causing  the  death  of  your  maid,  Hortense." 

Lady  Bewdley,  apparently,  did  not  hear  the 
accusation  ;  she  continued  looking  at  him  with  the 
same  wild,  horrified  expression  in  her  face. 

‘‘Why  do  you  haunt  me?  ”  she  asked,  excitedly. 
Can  you  not  leave  me  alone ;  am  I  always  to  see 
your  pale  face  and  reproachful  eyes  ?  I  cannot  bear 
it— you  will  drive  me  mad  1  Poison  !  poison  !  Am  I 
always  to  hear  that  word  ringing  in  my  ears  ?  I 
poisoned  you,  yes  !  but  I  did  not  get  what  I  wanted. 
You  foiled  me !— ha,  ha,  ha !— you  foiled  me  !  Are  you 
not  satisfied  ?  " 

Her  eyes  suddenly  looked  as  if  they  would  start 
from  their  sockets  as  she  pointed  beyond  Lord 
Bewdley  as  though  some  one  stood  behind  him. 

•‘  Look  !  "  she  shrieked.  "  There  !  there  !  the  girl, 
Eiley  Deane  1  She  comes  to  mock  me,  as  he  does. 
There  they  stand ;  two  of  them,  both  with  pale 
faces!— both  with  dark  eyes  looking  through  me  ! — 
through  me!— ha,  ha,  ha!  " 

The  wretched  woman  clasping  her  head  between 
her  hands  gave  a  piercing  shriek  and  fell  in  a  fit  at 
Lord  Bewdley's  feet.  Roberts,  with  his  wife,  came 
running  in,  and  Lord  Bewdley  sent  the  man  for  the 
doctor. 

The  fit  had  passed  when  he  arrived,  and  he  pro¬ 
nounced  Lady  Bewdley  a  hopeless  lunatic. 

*  *  *  # 

Two  months  later,  Lord  Bewdley  left  the  Vicarage 
with  an  invalid  young  wife;  taking  Susan  as  her 
maid,  and  Susan’s  "  Jim  ”  as  his  valet. 

They  travelled  by  easy  stages  to  the  South  of 
France,  where  they  remained  twelve  months  ;  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  Eiley  being  quite  restored  to  health, 
they  returned  to  England. 

The  village  of  Bewdley  was  decked  in  holiday 
attire  to  receive  them  ;  flags  were  flying  and  a 
triumphal  arch  was  raised.  The  Manor  had  been 
repaired  and  the  left  wing  rebuilt. 

Upon  the  steps,  waiting  to  welcome  them  home, 
stood  the  new  Vicar  of  Bewdley,  Wilfred  Graham, 
and  his  pretty  wife,  Gertrude  ;  Mary,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  old  Dr.  Curum,  who,  when  the  carriage  drove 
up,  in  his  haste  to  come  forward  to  greet  them, 
missed  his  footing  and  took  a  header  down  the  steps, 
alighting  at  the  feet  o<  Eiley,  who,  with  her  hand  in  her 
husband's,  was  just  going  to  ascend  them. 

*■  What,  again,  doctor  !  ”  cried  Lord  Bewdley, 
laughing,  when  he  had  assisted  the  little  man  to  rise 
and  found  he  was  none  the  worse  for  his  fall.  “  Do 
I  find  you  at  Eiley's  feet  the  third  time!  I  really 
shall  be  compelled  to  make  objection  if  you  go  on 
like  this." 

"Well,  my  lord,”  cried  the  doctor,  good- 
humouredly,  as  he  wiped  his  bald  pate  with  the  red 
handkerchief,  "  I  would  rather  your  lordship  made 
objection  than  Carlo  !  ” 

"  Poor  Carlo  is  not  quite  so  agile  as  he  used  to  be," 
said  Eiley,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  dog's  bead 
affectionately,  "  He  has  been  lame  ever  since  the  fire  ; 
one  of  his  legs  got  injured  when  he  fell  into  the 
blanket." 

There  was  a  large  dinner  at  the  Manor  that 
evening,  to  which  all  the  tenants  had  been  invited  ; 
and  a  ball  afterwards,  at  which  little  Mary  Graham 
met  her  fate  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  young  naval 
officer. 

The  guests  had  gone,  and  Lord  Bewdley,  after 
seeing  the  departure  of  the  last  carriage,  returned  to 
the  ballroom,  where  Eiley  was  waiting  for  him. 

"It  has  been  a  happy  home-coming,  darling;  it 
made  me  think  of  the  days  when  my  dear  mother 
was  alive.  But  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  too  much  for 
my  little  wife,  who  is  not  so  strong  as  I  could  wish  her 
to  be  yet.  You  look  pale,  love  ;  do  you  feel  very 
tired  ?  ” 

"I  am  just  a  wee  bit  tired,"  Eiley  said  smiling; 
then  putting  her  arms  round  her  husband’s  neck  and 
nestling  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  she  whispered  : 
“  But  so  very  happy  to  be  at  home,  dear  Arthur.” 

THE  END. 


Questions  ADD  MSOJeRS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Celery  Fly  and  Parsnips. — J.  B.\  Where 
Celery  or  Parsnips  were  infested  with  the  Fly  last 
year,  the  ground  should  have  been  trenched  during 
the  winter,  and  the  top  spit  with  the  loose  material 
turned  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench  so  as  to  bury 
the  pupae  deeply.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  plant  on 
fresh  ground,  because  the  insect  passes  into  the 
perfect  or  winged  state  in  the  ground  and  flies  to 
other  parts  of  the  garden  in  quest  of  suitable  plants 
on  which  to  lay  its  eggs.  Of  course  there  are  some 
remedies  at  that  stage  when  the  flies  are  hovering 
about  amongst  the  plants  while  the  sun  is  shining. 
Dry  soot  may  be  scattered  over  the  plants,  or  you 
may  syringe  them  with  tobacco  water  to  drive  away 
the  flies.  After  that  you  will  have  to  watch  the  first 
appearance  of  the  grub  while  mining  the  leaves  and 
crush  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Horseradish  —  G.  B.  :  It  is  not  too  late  to  make  a 
fresh  plantation,  but  it  would  have  been  more  to 
your  advantage  to  have  done  it  a  month  ago.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  accommodatingplant,  however,  and  you 
can  set  about  it  at  once.  Trench  the  soil,  if  it  has 
not  recently  been  done,  making  it  loose  to  a  depth 
of  2  feet.  Any  farmyard  manure  you  apply 
should  be  put  in  the  bottom.  You  had  belter  use 
the  crowns  at  this  late  period.  About  15  in.  or  18  iD. 
apart  each  way  will  be  sufficient. 

American  Book.—  D.  W.  M.  :  Yes,  it  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  book,  but  we  could  obtain  it  for  you  and  send  it 
on  post  free  for  4s.  6d.  It  is  not  sold  so  cheaply  in 
this  country  as  it  would  be  in  New  York,  and  single 
copies  obtained  from  thence  would  probably  be 
dearer. 

Narcissus  maximus. — T.  M.  H. :  It  is  quite  usual 
for  this  species  to  behave  in  the  way  you  mention. 
The  bulbs  may  be  very  good,  yet  you  can  hardly 
place  any  dependence  upon  their  flowering  with  any 
degree  of  regularity,  even  although  the  bulbs  appear 
good  enough  to  justify  it.  We  have  seen  various 
varieties  of  N.  poeticus  behave  in  the  same  way  the 
first  year  after  they  were  planted  out  or  potted  up. 
In  the  case  of  pot  plants  you  can  allow  the  bulbs  to 
remain  in  the  same  soil  for  two  or  more  years  until 
the  pots  get  too  crowded  with  the  increase  of  bulbs. 
The  explanation  is  probably  that  wild  types  gener¬ 
ally  do  not  respond  to  the  cultivators'  art  so  readily 
as  those  forms  which  have  originated  in  gardens. 
You  may  recall  others  to  which  this  applies. 

Rooting  Ficus  elastica — A.  L.  G.:  A  plan  often 
adopted  in  some  of  the  London  parks  is  to  make  a 
cut  right  through  the  stem,  either  of  the  leader  or 
the  side  shoots  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Push  the  point  of  the  knife  right  through  the 
centre  and  make  a  cut  upwards  for  about  an  inch, 
then  push  a  peg  into  the  cut  to  keep  it  open  and 
prevent  the  same  from  healing  over.  Tie  a  bunch  of 
sphagnum  moss  round  the  cut  portion  with  a  piece 
of  matting,  and  after  the  cut  has  had  time  to  get  dry 
and  the  milky  juice  ceases  to  flow,  keep  the  sphag¬ 
num  moist  by  syringing  or  otherwise  until  toots  are 
well  developed.  The  shoot  may  then  be  severed 
from  the  parent  plant  and  potted  separately. 

Cast  Iron  Palm  House. — Omicron  :  By  furnishing 
us  with  what  you  want  to  know,  we  could  get  the 
information  for  you  as  fully  as  you  would  likely  get 
it  from  any  of  the  officials. 

Names  of  Plants.— T.A7. :  1,  Odontoglossum 
Cervantesii  roseum,  often  called  O.  C.  M>rado;  2, 
Ada  aurantiaca;  3,  Odontoglossum  nevadense ;  4. 
Dendrobium  aggregatum. — A.  S.  :  1,  Lonicera 
tatarica;  2,  Pyrus  Maueli ;  3,  Ribes  sanguineum  ;  4, 
Saxifraga  cordifolia  rubra ;  5,  Orobus  vernus ;  6, 
Fritillaria  pyrenaica. — W.  B.  ;  1,  Pyrus  floribunda  ; 
2,  Prunus  triloba  flore  pleno  ;  3,  Forsythia  suspensa  ; 
5,  Cardamine  trifolia ,—J.B.  :  Rhododendron  Lady 
Alice  Fitzwilliam. 

Communications  Received. — J.  J  Jr. — A.  B. — 
L  G.—  J.  G.  Pettinger.— J.  B  — Chas.  Butcher  — 
W.  F. — Thos.  Grinfield — A.  B. — W.  M. — A.  L.  G. 
— R.  B  — John  Lees.— Arcto. — M.— S.  Swanley .— 
J.  Y.— T.  T.  B. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED- 

Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. — 
Spring  List  of  New  Roses,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  &c 

s. 

- ^ - - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  21st,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  demand 
for  Agricultural  Seeds  White  Clover  is  in  shorter 
supply  and  has  advanced  2s.  per  cwt.  Trefoil  is 
higher.  Red  Clover  and  Alsike  steady.  Rye¬ 
grasses  unchanged. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET, 


April  22 nd,  1896. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d, 

New  Grapes,  per  lb.  •  2  6  60 

Pine-apples. 

—St.  Mlohael‘8  each  26  80 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  4  o  60 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  14  0  18  0 
Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


>.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  20  46 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 

per  barrel  13  0  17  o 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs. 30  0 


1.  d 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  2  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle  5  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  9 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve  2  6 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  o 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2  0 

Celery . per  bundle  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  2  0 
Endive,  French,  djz.  1  6 


».  d.  i-  d.  s.  d) 

3  0  Herbs  . per  bunch  02  00 

6  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
1  0  Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
3  c  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
1  3  Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 

Seakale...per  basket  16  29 
3  0  Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 

Spinach  per  bushel  20  23 

3  6  Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  09 

1  Turnips . per  bun.  3  0 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


t.  d.  s.  d 
Azalea,  doz.  sprays  ...o  4  0  £ 
Arum  Lilies,  12  bims.  2  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blms.  1  6 
Daffodils,  doz.  bchs...  1  6 
Euoharls  ...per  doz  3  o 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  2  6 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  40  60 
HyaciDtb,  doz.  spikes  06  10 
Hyacinth  (Dutch)var- 

ious,  per  box  16  40 
Lllinm  longlflorum 

per  doz.  30  50 
Lily  oi  the  Valley, 

doz.  sprays  o  6 
M? rguerites,  12  bun.  16 
MaiienhalrFern,i2bs.4  0 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bch.  1  6 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  6  0 
Parme  Violet  (French) 
per  bunch  3 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Polyanthus,  doz.  bch.  10  40 
Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  06  10 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2040 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  10  20 
„  Tea, white,  doz.  16  26 

„  Niels  .  30  60 

,,  Safrano 

(English),  doz.  ...16  20 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  30  60 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  3  6  60 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  . 60  90 

Tulips,  doz.  blooms  ...o  406 
Tuberoses,  doz. 
blooms 


3  0 
6  0 


...  0  g  1  0 

1  0  Violets,  doz.  bunches  09  10 
,,  Czar  (French) 

per  bch. ...  2  6  30 
,,  Victoria  (Fnch) 

doz.  bch....  1016 
Wallflower,  doz.  bch.  10  30 
White  Lilac  (French 

per  bunch  3050 


4  ° 
12  0 
9  0 

4  ol 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

„  specimen  30  50 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...9  o  15  0 
Cineraria,  per  doz....  60  90 
Diacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  0  30  0 
Dracaena  vlridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz. 9  0  24  o 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  o  18  0 
Evoi  greens, Invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0 
Ferus,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 


1.  d.  1.  d. 


Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  105 
Genista,  per  doz.  ...  6  0  12 
Hyacinth,  doz.,  pots. ..6  0  9 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  9  o  24 
Liliums,  various  doz.  12  o  24 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  306 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12 

Myrtles,  doz .  609 

Mignonette  .  6  0 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0 

Rcses,  various .  9  o 

Spiraea,  per  doz .  6  o 


o 

o 

o 

o 
o 
o 
0 
o 
9  O 
15  0 

6t  o 
18  o 
9  0 
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J.  Wells  . 

J.  T.  West  . . 

Young  &  Dobinson 

Flower  Pots. 

Sankey  &  Sons,  Ltd . 552 

Garden  Sundries,  &c. 

Corry  &  Co . 537 

Epps  &  Co . 538 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst....  537 

Jadoo  Fibre  . 551 

H.  G.  Smyth  . 537 

Summer  Cloud . 538 

A.  Wasilieff  . 537 

Hardy  Plants. 

J.  Forbes . 539 

Heating  Apparatns. 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co...  537 

Horticultural  Builders. 


J.  Boyd  &  Sons . 

W.  Cooper, Ltd . 

,...552 

I.  Gray  . - . 

W.  Richardson  &  Co... 

•  ••537 

J  Weeks  &  Co  . 

Hose. 

W.  Cooper . 

Insecticides. 

Clibran’s . 

Corry  &  Co.  ,  ■ . 

Gishurst  Compound  ... 

-537 

Lethorion  . 

Lawn  Mowers. 

W.  Cooper . 552 

Ransomes,  Sims  and 
Jefferies . 552 

manures. 

C.  Beeson  . 537 

W.  H.  Beeson  . 537 

Clay  &  Son . _ . 537 

W.  Colchester . 537 

Native  Guano  Co . 537 

H.  G.  Smyth . 551 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons  ...538 

Miscellaneous. 

Bees . 539 

Epps's  Cocoa  . 551 

Gishurstine  . 537 

Juno  Cycles  . 55r 

Mesiila  Valley  Irrigation 

Colony . 513 

Tents  . 537 

Netting. 

H.J.  Gasson  . . 537 

Orchids 

J.  Cypher  . 539 

W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co . 537 

Hugh  Low  &  Co . 539 

P.  McArthur . 537 

F.  Sander  &  Co . 537 

Palms,  &c. 

Iceton . 539 

Publications. 

Gardening  World . 551 

Roots. 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 537 

Roses. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 539 

Seeds. 

Barr  &  Son  . 537 

J.  Forbes  . 538 

Kennelly...  . . 537 

Sutton  &  Sons . 537 

Witton  &  Co . 537 

Strawberries. 

S.  Hamilton  . 537 

W.  Horne  . 537 

Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. 

J.  Laing  &  Son . 537 

Vines. 


J.  Cowan  &  Co . 539 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s. ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  halfpage,  £5;  per  page  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  WantiDg 
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DEUTZIA  HYBRIDA  LEMOINEI. 

Awarded  First-Class  Certificate,  R.H.S.,  March  24, 1896. 


Messrs.  THOS.  CRIPPS  and  SON, 

THE 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  NURSERIES,  KENT, 

Beg’  to  offer  healthy,  well-rooted  Plants  of  this  sterling’  novelty,  for  delivery 

September,  at  Is.  6d.  each. 


BEES!  BEES!!  BEES!!! 

And  Bee-keeping  Appliances  of  every  description. 

Large  stock  on  hand  for  delivery  at  a  minute’s  notice. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  160  Illustrations,  80  pages  ;  also  my  new 
Horticultural  and  Poultry  Catalogue,  post  free. 

T.  B.  BLOW,  Welwyn,  HERTS. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

•'  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by 
the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a 
copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for.” — British  Weekly. 

1  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 


is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 


THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
BRECON  &  ITS  BEACONS. 
THE  WYE  VALLEY. 


THE  YALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN 
THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST. 
THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 


ABERYSTWITH,  BARMOUTH,  and  CARDIGAN  BAY,  Sc. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER  &  GLOUCESTER, 
BRISTOL,  BATH,  CHEPSTOW  &  CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD,  WELLS,  AND  THE  SPAS  OF  MID-WALES, 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  THE  BIRDS,  WILD  FLOWERS, 
FERNS,  MOSSES,  AND  GRASSES  OF  NORTH  WALES. 


Llangollen— Darlington  &  Co.;  London— W.  J.  Adams  &  Sons. 


NICOTINE  SOAP. 

Insecticide  for  washing,  dipping,  or 
syringing  plants. 

(Introduced  1870,) 

Manufactured  !d  Bond,  free  of  duty. 

Greatly  improved  in  make  and  strength. 

Prices  Largely  Reduced. 

Nothing  can  equal  it  for  the  eradication  of  all  insect  pests  that 
affect  plants,  and  it  is  a  boon  to  fruit  growers.  It  thoroughly 
cleanses  wilhout  the  slightest  injury  to  foliage  or  young  fruit. 
In  stone  bottles,  the  original  size,  is.,  2S.  6d.,  5s. 

In  drums,  12  lbs.,  13s.  6d. ;  28  lbs,  25s.;  56  lbs,  50s. 

To  be  had  of  the  Seed  &  Nursery  Trade  generally. 

Manufacturers — 

CORRY  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 

Dr.  Wm.  Robt.  Woodman 
Memorial  Fund, 

The  Committee  respectfully  solicit  subscriptions  to  this 
Fund,  as  a  memento  of  the  late  Dr.  Woodman’s  services  to 
Horticulture  during  his  proprietorship  (1871 — 1883)  of  the  great 
Exeter  Nursery.  It  is  proposed  to  place  a  Memorial  over  the 
grave,  and  hand  any  balance  to  his  Widow.  Subscriptions  are 
limited  to  a  Guinea. 


Chairman  of  Committee:  N.  Sherwood,  Esq, 
Treasurer  :  E.  J.  Jarman.  Esq.,  Chard. 

Bankers:  Stuckey’s  Banking  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chard. 
Committee : 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  whose  services  are 
gratuitous.) 

*Locke,  E.  W.,  Esq.,  Starcross. 

Locke,  W.,  Esq.,  Starcross. 

*Luxton,  Mr.  J.,  Exeter  Nursery,  Exeter. 

'Mayne,  Mr.  J.,  Bicton  Gardens,  Budleigh  Salterton. 
Messiter-Tkrry,  Rev.  G.T.  M..  Pehembury,  Ottery  St.  Mary. 
Norris,  Dr.  A.  L.,  Eitham,  Kent. 

’  Norris,  Mr.  H.,  18,  Lansdowrie  Road,  Tottenham. 

-Pope,  Mr.  S„  Crook  Lodge,  Bexley  Heath. 

Rees-Philipp«,  Dr.  S,,  St.  Ann's  Heath,  Virginia  Water. 
Salway,  Mr.  S..  Fleie  Castle  Gardens,  Ivyhndge. 
’’’Sherwood,  N.,  Esq  ,  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

Executive  Committee. 

Hon.  Secretary  ;  W.  Napper  489,  King's  Road  Chelsea,  S.W. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

Hardy  border  &  herbaceous 

PLANTS,  &c.-  FORBES’  NEW  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896,  146  pages,  gives  all 
particulars,  including  COLOUR,  HEIGHT,  SEA"SON  of 
FLOWERING,  &c.,  &c.,  of  thousands  of  these  marvellously 
varied  and  highly-popular  flowers,  free  on  application. — JOHN 
FORBES,  Hawick,  Scotland. 

CUTHSERTSON'S  NEW  VIOLAS 

FOR  1896. 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  William  Haig,  and  Sweetness,  are 
the  Sensation  of  the  Season. 

They  mark  the  greatest  advance  made  in  Violas  in  recent 
years.  W.  HAIG  is  judged  the  BEST  BLUE  ever  raised, 
either  for  competition  or  bedding.  Every  gardener  and 
amateur  must  have  tnem.  They  were  collectively  awarded— 
THIRTY-ONE  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES 
last  season  at  leading  shows  in  Scotland  and  England,  Each, 
is.  3d.;  1  of  each,  3s.;  10s.  per  dozen;  50  for  35s.;  100  for  60s. 
Post  or  carriage  free.  Catalogue,  with  full  particulars,  free. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

MICHAEL  CUTHBERTSON, 

PRIZE  SEED  GROWER  AND  FLORIST,  ROTHESAY. 


CARNATIONS.— Winter  or  Perpetual  Blooming. 

Splendid  collection.  Sole  European  control  of  several 
American  Novelties. 

CANNAS  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all. 

PELARGONIUMS,  ZONAL  and  DECORATIYE. 

The  most  select  collection  in  the  Trade. 

SEE  CATALOGUE,  POST  EPEE. 

W.  J.  GODFREY,  F.R.H.S.,  EXMOUTH,  DEYON. 


GRAPE  VINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines  suitable 
for  fruiting  in  pots  and  planting  vineries. 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 

THE  VINEYARD  &  NURSERIES, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


Have  you  seen,  if  not  secure  at  once, 

OPEN  GLORY  SWEET  WILLIAM  (New). 

Each  flower  pip  size  of  penny  piece.  Strong  plants, 
5/-  doz. 

AURICULAS. 

Young’s  grand  prize  strain,  4/-  doz.,  in  bloom  ;  ail 
hardy  plants  supplied. 

YOUNG  &  DOBINSON, 

Holmeslale  Nurseries,  Stevenage,  Herts ;  also 
Highfield  Nurseries. 

PHLOXES,  PENTSTEMONS, 

±  ANTIRRHINUMS,  &c.  For  the  BEST  and  mos 
complete  COLLECTIONS  extant  of  these  deservedly  popular 
high-class  flowers,  obtain  FORBES’  NEW  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896,  146  pages,  free  on 
application.— JOHN  FORBES,  Hawick,  Scotland. 


lVD-(\LB”W!DI  [\EflOWN-  STRIKING  flOVELTIES 
CATALOGUE  POST  FREEST 


NOT  RUBBISH 

BUT 

PLANTS 

That  will  make  a  good  show  and  give  the  buyer 
entire  satisfaction. 

This  I  guarantee  or  cash  returned 

s.  d. 


BEGONIAS,  12  Splendid  Single,  mixed  colours .  3  6 

,,  12  Splendid  Doub  e,  mixed  colours  ...  6  o 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  12  Grand  New  Japanese .  6  o 

,,  6  Grand  New  Incurved .  3  6 

„  12  Grand  New  Early-flowering, 

good  for  pots  or  ground  ...  6  o 

,,  ’  12  Early-flowering  Pompons  ...  3  6 

„  12  Beautilul  Singles,  Ai  for  cut 

flowers .  4  o 

DAHLIAS,  12  Grand  New  Cactus  kinds .  6  o 

„  12  Best  older  Cactus  kinds  .  3  6 

„  12  Splendid  Show  and  Fancy  kinds .  3  6 

,,  12  Lovely  Pompon  kinds  .  3  6 

,,  12  Beautiful  Single  kinds  .  3  6 

FUCHSIAS,  12  Splendid  Double  kinds,  including 

White  and  Rose  Phenomenal .  4  0 

,,  12  Splendid  Single  kinds  .  3  6 

SHOW  &  DECORATIVE  PELARGONIUMS,  12  Splendid 

kinds .  6  6 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  12  Best  New  Singles,  1895, 
including  Pearson’s,  Mil¬ 
ler’s,  and  Cannell’s  ...  8  o 

„  „  12  Very  fine  older  kinds  ...  4  o 

,,  ,,  12  Best  New  Double  and 


Semi-Double  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  Double  H.  Jacoby 
and  Raspail  Improved  ...  6  6 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  12  Best  older  kinds .  4  o 

IVY  PELARGONIUMS,  12  Best  kinds  .  4  0 

DOUBLE  PETUNIAS,  12  Grand  kinds  .  6  o 

All  free  for  Cash  with  Orders.  Send  for  Catalogue, 

H.  J.  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  567. 


“  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


C((i*  !n«|tfi>!|ii!ij  ifbijlil, 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  MAY  2nd,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  May  5th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  meeting  ot 
committees  at  12  o'clook. 

Wednesday,  May  6tb— Sale  of  Hardy  Perennials,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  plants  by  Messrs.  Protheroe&  Morris. 

Friday,  May  8th. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  lecture.  Sale  ot 
imported  and  established  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe 
Morris. 


%What  does  blanching  teach  us? — The 
more  a  gardener  goes  in  for  the 
blanching  of  various  kinds  of  garden  pro¬ 
duce,  the  less,  perhaps,  he  observes  the 
phenomena  and  reasons  upon  the  facts 
which  they  suggest.  Blanched  or  etiolated 
plants  being  familiar  objects,  probably 
suggest  nothing  to  nine-tenths  of  gardeners 
beyond  the  fact  as  to  whether  their  Seakale, 
Rhubarb,  and  Asparagus  may  be  fresh, 
crisp,  and  toothsome.  These  things  he 
blanches  intentionally,  but  other  subjects 
get  more  or  less  etiolated  under  various 
circumstances,  much  to  life  disgust.  The 
same  phenomenon  under  different  conditions 
he  may,  altogether,  fail  to  observe,  that  is, 
he  sees  no  connection  between  them. 
Various  plants,  especially  those  that  are 
soft-wooded,  get  unduly  elongated,  and  the 
gardener,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would 
simply  say  they  had  got  drawn  by  being  too 
far  from  the  glass.  If  his  reasoning  ends 
here  the  lesson  has  been  lost  upon  him. 

The  last  issued  part  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  contains  an 
admirable  paper  on  “  Etiolation  as  a 
Phenomenon  of  Adaptation  ’  by  Mr. 
Francis  Darwin,  F.R.S.,  and  gardeners 
might  do  worse  than  study  this  feature  cr 
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phase  in  the  physiology  of  plant  life — a 
subject  that  is  too  often  neglected  or 
altogether  ignored  by  the  plant  cultivator. 
“  Etiolated  or  blanched  plants,”  says  Mr. 
Darwin,  “differ  from  normally  grown  speci¬ 
mens  (i)  in  the  absence  of  chlorophyll,  and 
(2)  in  form.”  He  might  also  have  added 
that  they  differ  in  texture  and  internal 
structure.  This  latter  feature  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  gardener  ;  for 
the  relative  absence  of  woody  matter  and 
internal  thickening  is  essential  in  the  case 
of  plants  intended  for  human  food  ;  and 
their  presence  is  equally  desirable  in  plants 
used  for  decorative  purposes.  The  writer 
on  this  occasion,  however,  confines  himself 
entirely  to  the  meaning  or  raison  d'etre  for 
the  phenomenon  as  it  presents  itself  in 
various  plants. 

He  takes  the  well-known  case  of  the 
Potato,  which  has  sprouted  in  the  dark. 
The  internodes  of  the  stem  elongate  greatly 
and  the  leaves  remain  small.  Other  plants 
behave  differently,  for  any  observer  may 
note  that  both  flower-scapes  and  leaves  of 
Daffodils  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  various 
other  plants,  especially  of  the  monocotyle- 
donous  types  become  unduly  elongated 
when  improperly  exposed  to  light.  Let  us 
add  another  case  or  two,  namely,  that  of 
Rhubarb  covered  with  a  blanching  pot  or 
grown  in  a  forcing  house  kept  dark  ;  and 
Beetroot.  The  leaf-stalks  of  the  Rhubarb 
elongate  but  the  blade  continues  small.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  blade  and  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  of 
Beetroot  remain  unaltered  when  subjected 
to  the  blanching  process.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  found  to  be  that  those  things  not 
having  a  tendency  to  elongate  greatly  under 
natural  conditions,  do  not  or  cannot  alter 
their  behaviour  as  far  as  form  is  concerned 
when  placed  in  darkness. 

Mr.  Darwin  considers  that  etiolation  or 
blanching  is  simply  a  phenomenon  of 
adaptation  to  overcome  the  disadvantages 
of  being  placed  in  darkness.  Some  author¬ 
ities  consider  that  where  blanched  leaves 
remain  small,  it  is  due  to  a  want  of  formative 
material,  which  the  leaves  would  have  been 
able  to  elaborate,  had  they  been  exposed  to 
fight.  Batalin  made  some  experiments  to 
determine  this  point  and  ascertained  that 
the  etiolated  leaves  of  certain  plants,  when 
exposed  for  short  periods  every  second  or 
third  day,  but  not  sufficent  to  develop 
chlorophyll,  grew  several  times  as  large  as 
those  that  were  kept  continually  in  the  dark. 
The  reasoning  is  that  plants  make  an  effort 
to  reach  the  tight  as  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally  as  possible.  This  they  do  by  elongating 
certain  portions  physically  best  adapted  for 
it,  and  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of 
material.  It  is  no  advantage  to  a  Potato  to 
produce  large  leaves,  while  still  under  dark¬ 
ness  and  unable  to  assimilate.  As  soon  as 
the  plant  or  the  growing  points  of  the  same 
have  reached  the  light,  the  latter  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  signal  for  this  abnormal  kind  of 
growth  to  cease.  The  fact  that  the  inter¬ 
nodes  of  the  stem  of  the  Potato,  but  the 
leaves  and  flower-scapes  of  Daffodils  and 
Hyacinths,  and  only  the  leaf-stalks  of 
Rhubarb  elongate  in  darkness,  merely 
indicates  that  those  portions  are  physically 
best  adapted  for  producing  the  elongation 
necessary  to  reach,  the  light.  Those  plants 
or  portions  of  them  which  are  not  adapted 
for  growth  in  length  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  do  not  become  excessively  elongated 
in  darkness.  Sachs  observed  that  the 
hypocotyledonary  portions  of  seedlings  with 
hypogean  cotyledons  like  the  Pea  and  Bean, 
do  not  elongate  much  when  grown  in  dark¬ 
ness.  There  are  exceptions  to  most  or  all 
rules,  however,  for  the  hypocotyl  of  Iris 
Pseud-Acorus  elongates  considerably,  if  the 
seed  has  been  buried  deeply  previous  to 
germination,  This  is  necessary  to  bring  the 


first  leaf  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  so  that 
it  may  be  exposed  to  light.  Sachs  points 
out  that  climbing  plants  do  not  develop 
their  internodes  excessively  when  grown  in 
darkness.  They  do  this  to  their  utmost 
capabilities  under  ordinary  conditions  in 
their  search  for  light  ;  and  it  is  our  opinion 
that  they  soon  become  exhausted  for  lack 
of  material  to  continue  such  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  unless  the  leaves  are  assimilating  a 
fresh  supply. 

The  gardener  looks  upon  the  blanching  of 
Rhubarb,  Seakale,  Leeks,  and  Celery  ’with 
equanimity,  if  not  with  positive  pleasure. 
He  is  decidedly  annoyed  with  the  same 
phenomenon  in  Hyacinths  or  Narcissi,  as 
well  as  with  other  plants  when  they  become 
“  drawn,”  which  is  simply  a  lesser  degree 
of  the  same  process  at  work.  He  is  not 
always  to  blame  when  obliged  to  grow 
plants  in  heavily-built  houses  or  those 
having  a  tall  roof.  He  should,  however, 
study  the  lesson  thus  presented  by  plants  in 
deep  pits  or  those  in  badly-lighted  houses 
struggling  for  a  better  share  of  the  light  so 
necessary  to  their  welfare.  The  softer  their 
tissues,  naturally,  the  sooner  will  they  show 
signs  of  distress.  By  previous  reflection 
and  timely  arrangement  much  of  this  evil 
could  be  prevented.  If  the  plant  benches 
are  too  far  from  the  glass,  and  especially  in 
in  cases  where  the  front  or  sides  of  the 
house  or  pit  are  constructed  of  brick  or 
wood,  the  plants  should  be  elevated  on 
something  so  as  to  get  the  full  advantage  of 
light.  Depth  is  necessary  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  tall  plants,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  close  to  walls,  especially  those 
facing  the  north,  the  light  is  very  feeble, 
and  all  the  lower  parts  of  plants,  both 
shoots  and  foliage,  so  situated,  are  under 
great  disadvantages  in  the  matter  of  light. 

- »i-  ■ — 

Nightingales  are  very  -plentiful  in  Kent  this  year, 
judging  by  the  frequency  with  which  their  song  is 
heard. 

The  Flower  Show  at  Lytham  to  be  held  in 
August  next  promises  well.  Twenty  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  will  be  a  feature  of  the  show. 

The  Ulster  Horticultural  Chrysanthemum  Society 
has  decided  to  throw  open  to  the  three  kingdoms  the 
nurserymen's  class  for  cut  blooms.  This  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  extended  to  gardeners  on  a  future  occasion. — J.G. 

A  Primrose  Carnival  was  held  at  the  Palace, 
Plymouth,  on  the  29st  ult.,  when  the  building  was 
festooned  and  garlanded  with  tons  of  Primroses 
and  other  flowers.  A  large  and  fashionable  company 
assembled  during  the  evening. 

The  Cuckoo  is  reported  to  have  been  heard  at 
various  places  in  the  south  of  England,  including 
Hendon.  It  was  heard  at  Camberwell  on  the  21st 
ult.  The  familiar  double  note  was  also  heard  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harlington.  A  swarm  of  bees 
was  taken  near  the  latter  place  on  the  19th  ult. 

Late-planted  Daffodils. — It  is  frequently  stated  that 
hardy  bulbs  of  this  class  should  be  planted  early 
rather  than  late,  but  the  masses  of  Daffodils  planted 
by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society’s  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  show  how  accomo¬ 
dating  they  are  and  that  they  may  be  had  in  bloom 
at  the  ordinary  season  notwithstanding.  The  plant¬ 
ing  was  not  commenced  till  the  beginning  of 
December  last  and  was  continued  till  the  middle  of 
that  month,  yet  the  masses  of  bloom  have  been  very 
showy. 

Gift  to  Sheffield  Botanical  Gardens. — His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  has  just  presented  twenty-five  large 
Palms  and  Ferns  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Sheffield  from  his  hothouses  at  Arundel.  Some  of 
the  tallest  were  25ft  high,  and  the  heaviest  half  a 
ton  in  weight.  Sabal  umbraculifera,  Latania 
borbonica,  Dicksonia  squarrosa,  Cibotium  regale, 
Cyathea  medullaris,  Seaforthia  elegans,  and  Cordy- 
line  indivisa,  were  soma  of  the  more  notable  kinds. 
It  took  five  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company's 
drays  to  remove  the  plants  from  the  station  to  the 
gardens. 


Leeson  Park,  Dublin. — Complaints  are  being  made 
that  the  trees  in  this  park,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
quite  without  protection,  and  some  of  the  best  of 
them  have  been  gnawed  and  greatly  injured  by 
horses. 

The  Phoenicians,  it  is  averred  by  a  correspondent 
of  one  of  our  contemporaries,  introduced  Daffodils 
to  Cornwall  while  visiting  that  part  of  the  country  for 
tin.  We  strongly  surmise,  however,  that  the  story 
is  founded  on  mere  supposition. 

Plates  of  Chrysanthemums. — Owing  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  complaints  against  the  exaggerated  plates  of 
Chrysanthemums,  says  The  Melbv.rne  Leader, 
recourse  is  now  being  had  more  frequently  to  the 
camera  for  flower  reproduction  for  publication. 

British-grown  fruit. — The  great  exhibition  of 
British-grown  Fruit,  inaugurated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  October  next.  The 
schedule  of  prizes  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
show  is  now  to  hand,  and  we  note  that  prizes  are 
offered  for  fruit  in  136  classes. 

The  Scilly  White  Narcissus  is  identical  with 
White  Pearl  of  Guernsey.  The  little  cup-like  crown 
is  pale  lemon-yellow,  but  otherwise  the  flowers  are 
white.  White  Pearl  of  Guernsey  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  Sutton’s  White  Pearl,  which  is  the 
more  nearly  pure  white  of  the  two  and  certainly  a 
fine  thing.  The  crown  has  little  more  than  a 
suspicion  of  lemon  in  it  on  first  expansion,  passing 
off  paler  as  the  flower  becomes  fully  developed. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  5th,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  from  1 
to  5  p.m.  At  three  o’clock  a  lecture  will  be  delivered 
by  J.  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  on  “  The  Species 
and  Varieties  of  Cultivated  Tulips.”  An  interesting 
feature  of  this  exhibition  will  be  a  large  collection  of 
original  paintings  of  Irises  and  Daffodils  by  Mr.  M. 
J.  Caparn,  of  Oundle,  Northants. 

A  patriarchal  Mahaleb  Cherry — As  far  as  we 
have  ever  seen,  the  finest  specimen  of  Prunus 
Mahaleb  in  the  country  may  be  seen  in  the  grounds 
of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick.  It  is 
only  25ft.  h:gh  or  thereby,  but  twice  or  three  times 
as  broad,  with  numerous  spreading  limbs,  covering 
a  considerable  area  of  ground.  For  a  fortnight  past 
the  tree  has  been  simply  a  mass  of  bloom  covering 
the  twiggy  branches  and  giving  the  tree  a  dense  and 
massive  appearance.  The  tree  is  very  old,  but  is  in 
robust  and  vigorous  health,  and  certainly  an 
ornament  to  its  surroundings. 

A  Great  Auk’s  Egg. — At  their  sale  rooms,  on  the 
20th  ult.,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Stevens,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  sold  a  great  auk's  egg  for  160  guineas. 
There  is  a  small  fracture  on  one  side  of  the  shell, 
otherwise  it  is  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  It 
was  sold  by  order  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Hack  Tuke,  of  Hitchin,  Herts,  and  after  a  keen 
competition  it  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Noble. 
Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  of  Doncaster,  bought  it  in  May, 
1841,  from  Frederick  Schultz,  of  Dresden,  and 
parted  with  it  the  same  year.  A  fine  specimen  of  the 
egg  of  Aepzornis  maximus  was  sold  at  the  same  time 
for  forty  guineas.  The  only  egg  of  Aepzornis 
Grandidieri  that  has  ever  been  offered  for  sale  in 
this  country  was  knocked  down  at  thirty-five  guineas. 
All  are  very  rare  eggs. 

Bickley  and  Bromley  Gardeners'  Association —At  a 
meeting  of  this  association  recently,  Mr.  Rogers  read 
a  paper  on  “  The  Cultivation  of  Seakale.”  His 
method  of  procedure  with  this  vegetable  was  to 
break  off  the  thongs  when  lifting  the  plants  in  the 
autumn,  and  to  lay  them  in  soil,  till  they  begin  to 
make  fresh  growth.  He  planted  them  out  in  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  in  the  autumn  follow¬ 
ing  they  were  fit  for  forcing.  The  crowns  were  then 
lifted,  placed  in  12-sized  pots,  over  which  others 
were  inverted,  and  placed  in  a  Mushroom  house  or 
other  convenient  place.  A  warm  discussion 
followed,  many  members  holding  views  in  favour  of 
the  old  method  of  planting  the  crowns  in  clumps 
outdoors,  so  that  they  could  be  forced  in  situ  by 
placing  manure  over  them.  In  replying,  Mr.  Rogers 
considered  that  for  early  work  their  system  of  lilting 
was  better  then  the  old  method,  and  it  did  not  entail 
any  more  labour. 
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The  floral  display  in  front  of  Rose  Cottage  at  the 
principal  entrance  of  Wakefield  Public  Park  has  been 
very  fine  for  some  time  past.  The  Hyacinths  were 
the  leading  feature,  but  elsewhere  in  the  park  other 
spring  flowers  have  been  a  source  of  attraction. 
Trees  and  shrubs  are  in  a  forward  state,  and  very 
attractive. 

The  land  of  bulbs.— Travellers  in  Holland  during 
the  month  of  April  get  enthusiastic  over  the  effect  of 
the  bulb  fields  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  route. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Daffodils  in  all  their  varied 
hues  of  red,  white  and  blue  appear  like  carpets  of 
those  colours  spread  out  for  miles  together,  owing  to 
the  general  flatness  of  the  country. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.— At  a 
council  meeting  of  this  society  on  the  20th  ult.,  Sir 
Percy  R.  Grace,  Bart,  presiding,  the  report  of  the 
judges  at  the  recent  show  was  submitted  and  the 
prizes  awarded  were  ordered  to  be  paid.  Other 
accounts  to  be  paid  brought  the  amount  up  to 
£132  ios.  iod.  The  Society’s  Bronze  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Sir  Frederick  Shaw,  Bart.,  for  St.  Brigid 
Anemones.  Mr.  J.  H.  Cumming  exhibited  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  named  varieties  of  Wallflower,  and  Acacia 
verticillata  magnifica.  Surgeon  General  Beaumont 
showed  seedling  Carnations,  raised  by  himself, 
including  choice  white,  yellow,  and  red  varieties. 

Paxtonian  Dinner  at  Wakefield. — The  members  of 
the  Wakefield  Paxton  Society  met  at  the  Woolpacks 
Hotel  to  celebrate  their  19th  annual  dinner  on  the 
12th  ult.  The  attendance  was  limited  to  So, 
including  Major  Taylor  (the  President),  and  the 
Mayor  of  Wakefield  (Councillor  W.  H.  Milnes). 
There  were  numerous  delegates  from  other  societies. 
The  Mayor,  in  responding  to  a  toast,  said  that  he 
had  attended  every  dinner  of  the  society,  and  in 
allusion  to  the' progress  of  education  said  that  this 
idea  was  a  feature  in  the  starting  of  the  society,  and 
that  the  latter  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the 
working  classes  and  the  rising  generation  of  Wake¬ 
field  and  district.  The  public  park  at  Wakefield  was 
the  outcome  of  a  suggestion  from  the  committee  of 
the  Paxton  Society. 

Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign. — Under  the  same 
treatment  this  has  proved  as  early  as  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  when  subjected  to  forcing  in  the 
gardens  of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 
The  fruit-stalks  are  very  much  longer,  and  the 
berries  larger  than  those  of  the  old  favourite. 
More  important,  perhaps,  than  either,  is  the  fact  that 
the  flavour  is  much  more  decided — a  quality  in 
which  forced  Strawberries  are  generally  deficient. 
The  fruits  are  handsomely  coloured  with  an  agree¬ 
able  acidity,  while  those  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  are  relatively  watery,  and  like  a  weak 
solution  of  sugar  and  water.  The  aroma  of  Royal 
Sovereign  is  also  stronger.  Though  the  plants  are 
small,  they  aie  able  to  bear  twelve  fruits  of  fine  size. 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  gardener,  has  a  very  high  opinion 
of  it. 

Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists. — The  spring  show 
of  this  society  was  held  in  the  York  Guildhall  on  the 
22nd  ult.  The  entries  were  well  up  to  the  average. 
The  leading  feature  of  the  show  was  the  splendid 
collection  of  Auriculas  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  of  Burton-in-Lonsdale.  This  fine  lot  in¬ 
cluded  some  of  the  plants  with  which  he  took  the 
first  prize  in  London  on  the  previous  day.  A 
Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  a  new  black 
variety  named  Midnight,  in  this  collection.  Mr.  W. 
Todd,  of  York,  was  the  principal  winner  of  prizes 
for  Hyacinths,  which  were  well  represented.  Mr. 
Councillor  Staines  showed  a  collection  of  Tulips, 
which  were  commended.  Mr.  T.  Hingston  was 
similarly  honoured  for  a  collection  of  Auriculas. 
Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son  were  accorded  a  Certificate 
of  Merit  for  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers.  The  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  took'the  leading  awards  for  twelve  and 
six  Auriculas.  Mr.  J.  M.  Fieldhouse  had  the  best 
white-edged  and  gray-edged  varieties.  Mr.  W.  Todd 
had  the  best  self  Auricula,  the  best  six  Alpine 
varieties,  the  best  six  and  the  best  three  early  Tulips, 
and  was  premier  for  twelve  Hyacinths,  double  or 
single.  Other  first  prize-takers  were  Mr.  T.  Smith, 
Mr.  E.  Crummack,  Mr.  T.  Carbutt,  Mr.  W.  Douglass, 
Mr.  J.  Reed,  Mr.  J.  Wragge,  Mr.  J.  Vear,  Mr.  G.  T. 
Theakstone,  and  Mr.  J.  Nicholson. 


Burnham  Beeches. — Whi’e  commenting  upon 
Burnham  Beeches  and  the  patriarchal  tree,  said  to 
be  over  700  years  old,  and  locally  known  as  the 
“  Elephant,"  some  of  our  last  year’s  visitors  from 
America,  writing  to  the  American  Florist,  seem  to 
have  confounded  this  interesting  London  play¬ 
ground  with  the  historical  “  Birnam  Wood,"  which 
went  to  Dunsinane,  as  immortalised  by  Shakespeare. 
Birnam  Wood  is  close  by  Dunkeld  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland.  The  names  are  somewhat  similar,  and 
when  improperly  pronounced  liable  to  be  misleading. 

Saturday  Half-holiday  at  Chiswick  — We  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  chronicle  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
that  has  recently  been  taken  by  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  All  those  employed  in 
the  gardens  at  Chiswick  are  in  future  to  have  a  half¬ 
day's  holiday  once  a  fortnight.  By  splitting  the 
men  up  into  two  batches,  one  of  which  remains  on 
duty  whilst  the  other  is  on  leave,  the  difficulty  of 
putting  things  straight  in  readiness  for  Sunday  is 
surmounted.  Needless  to  say  this  new  departure  is, 
very  popular  amongst  the  gardeners,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  arrangement  will  work  as  smoothly 
and  well  as  it  has  done  in  the  London  parks  and  at 
Kew,  although  in  the  latter  establishment  one  half¬ 
day  a  month  only  is  given.  Chiswick  has  thus  gone 
one  better  than  Kew  in  this  matter 

The  Daffodil  in  art. — In  our  report  of  Mr.  M.  J. 
Caparn’s  lecture  on  "The  Daffodil  in  Art,"  at  the 
Daffodil  Conference  at  Regent's  Park  on  the  14th 
ult.,  there  is  an  ambiguous  sentence  on  p.  546,  in  the 
fifteenth  line  from  the  top  of  the  middle  column, 
which  reads  :  "It  may  be  argued  that  in  Parkinson’s 
time  there  were  no  good  Daffodils,  &c.”  This  does 
not  clearly  express  the  author’s  statements,  and  he 
writes  as  follows  : —  “  That  we  know  in  Parkinson's 
time  there  were  good  Daffodils,  and  good  interest  to 
take  care  of  them,  but  no  good  art  to  represent  them  ; 
that  later  on  we  had  the  art  but  not  the  Daffodils  ; 
and  now  that  we  had  both  art  and  Daffodils,  our 
Daffodils  would  be  preserved.”  Mr.  Caparn  ex¬ 
hibited  130  pictures  at  the  Daffodil  Conference, 
representing  every  group  and  species  of  the  Narcissus 
and  which  were  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society. 

Artificial  rockeries  for  Leeds  — Some  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Leeds  are  agitating  for  artificial  flower 
gardens  to  beautify  the  space  in  front  of  the  Leeds 
General  Post  Office.  The  flowers  and  shrubs 
desired  are,  however,  to  be  real.  If  permanently 
planted  they  would  be  liable  to  die  ;  so  to  provide 
against  this,  the  plan  is  to  replace  the  plants  from 
time  to  time  with  fresh  ones  as  the  old  go  out  of 
bloom.  For  this  purpose  square  trollies,  set  on  low 
wheels,  and  furnished  with  holes  in  the  bottom  to 
allow  rain  and  other  superfluous  moisture  to  drain 
away,  are  meant  to  act  as  artificial  rockeries.  These 
trollies  are  to  run  upon  metal  rails.  The  cart 
intended  for  removing  plants  on  the  trollies  with 
their  occupants  should  also  have  metal  rails  upon 
them,  so  that  the  trollies  could  be  run  upon  them 
bodily  if  it  is  desired  to  remove  them.  The  wheels 
of  the  cart  should  be  grooved  so  as  to  run  upon  a 
metal  rail  to  the  foot  of  each  rockery.  These  arti¬ 
ficial  rockeries  are  intended  to  be  situated  in  sunk 
enclosures  so  that  when  the  hidden  gate  is  closed, 
only  the  flowers  and  shrubs  on  the  top  may  be  seen. 

Story  of  a  mountain  flower. — Professor  Hillhouse 
gave  an  interesting  lecture  entitled  “  The  Story  of  a 
Mountain  Flower,”  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hall  on 
the  14th  ult.  A  certain  Saxifrage  is  found  on  Ben 
Lawers,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  British  Isles.  It 
turns  up,  elsewhere,  however,  on  the  Alps,  the 
Scandinavian  Alps,  the  Himalayas,  the  plains  of 
Siberia,  and  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  considered  this  plant  and  others  he  dealt  with 
as  the  remnants  of  an  Arctic  Flora  which  was  spread 
over  the  plains  of  this  country  and  elsewhere  when 
the  climate  was  much  colder  than  it  is  now.  The 
Arctic  plants  retreated  up  the  hills  and  mountains 
where  we  now  find  them  stranded  and  unable  to 
migrate  further,  as  the  southern  edge  of  the  glaciers 
retreated  further  and  further  northward.  Now,  the 
plant  mentioned  by  the  professor  is  none  other  than 
Saxifraga  cernua,  which  seldom  flowers  iu  this 
country,  and  which  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  the 
Students'  Flora  of  the  British  Islands,  believes  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  alpine  form  of  S.  granulata, 
which  grows  on  our  meadows  and  river  banks.  The 


question  is  whether  S.  cernua  is  not  the  oldest  type_ 
seeing  how  widely  it  is  distributed  over  the  earth’s 
surface,  and  that  S.  granulata  has  become  evolved 
from  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  exist  on  lowland 
plains,  while  S.  cernua  may  have  become  degenerated 
from  its  pristine  form. 

- - 

STANTON  HOUSE,  CROYDON. 

Spring  flowers  have  been  very  much  in  evidence  for 
some  weeks  past  in  the  hothouses  of  Mrs.  Hall, 
Stanton  House,  Park  Hill  Road,  Croydon.  The 
Indian  Az  fleas  vary  in  height  up  to  4  ft.,  and  have 
flowered  splendidly.  Soft-wooded  subjects  receive 
as  much  attention  as  the  Azaleas,  judging  by  the 
well-grown  Cinerarias  reaching  to  a  width  of  2J  ft. 
and  varying  greatly  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
The  Hyacinths  are  now  getting  over,  but  they 
flowered  grandly,  producing  large  spikes  of  bloom. 
The  Tulips  are  very  fine,  though  only  grown  in 
32-sized  pots.  They  must  have  had  something  else 
besides  attention  and  water.  Some  of  the  Clivias 
grown  here  are  of  large  size,  bearing  in  some  cases 
as  many  as  ten  umbels  of  bloom,  and  ten  or  twelve 
flowers  on  each  umbel.  Many  other  flowers  which 
are  in  season  at  the  present  time,  are  also  in  grand 
condition.  Mr.  Sparshott  looks  well  after  his  charge 
and  may  well  be  proud  of  the  plants  under  his  care. 
- - 

FREESIAS. 

Having  just  removed  a  batch  of  these  from  the 
conservatory  that  have  done  so  well  and  flowered  so 
satisfactorily,  I  thought  a  few  notes  anent  the  culture 
of  the  charming  sweet-scented  flowers  received  might 
be  acceptable  to  some  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World.  They  were  originally  raised  from  seed, 
this  being,  I  think,  their  fourth  season.  Last  year 
they  did  not  flower  so  well,  and  when  I  potted  them 
up  in  August  the  bulbs  were  smaller  than  one  is 
accustomed  to  obtain  from  a  nursery,  so  that  I  was 
somewhat  doubtful  about  their  producing  a  satis¬ 
factory  show  of  bloom  They  were  potted  in  48’s  ; 
the  soil  was  composed  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  sand  ;  the  drainage  was  good  and  they  were  not 
potted  too  firm.  The  smallest  of  the  bulbs  were  put 
in  pans,  and  they  are  now  throwing  a  nice  lot  of 
bloom  that  will  come  in  very  handy  for  cutting. 

After  potting  they  were  stood  on  a  hard  bottom, 
and  covered  with  ashes  to  keep  them  uniformly 
moist  and  encourage  root  action,  in  the  same  way 
as  we  are  wont  to  treat  Hyacinths.  I  know  some  do 
not  advocate  plunging  them,  but  then  a  48-size  pot 
standing  under  the  broiling  August  sunshine, 
necessitates  the  use  of  the  water-can,  and  they  are 
likely  to  get  too  much,  so  that  the  soil  is  sodden  and 
sour  ere  root  action  commences. 

So  soon  as  they  started  into  growth  they  were 
removed  from  under  the  ashes  into  a  two-light  box 
facing  north,  which  minimised  the  tropical  glare  of 
the  sun  that  we  experienced  in  September.  When 
the  weather  became  colder  they  were  removed  to  a 
brick  pit  furnished  with  a  flow  and  return  pipe, 
with  just  sufficient  heat  to  keep  out  frost,  air  being 
given  whenever  possible.  As  they  advanced  in 
growth  each  pot  was  furnished  with  four  neat  deal 
stakes  around  which  two  strands  of  raffia  were  run — 
to  prevent  them  getting  cracked  stems  through  not 
being  kept  upright — and  well  supplied  with  water, 
after  which  a  dose  of  manure  water  which  greatly 
benefits  them.  From  the  pit  they  were  removed  to 
shelves  in  a  late  vinery  where  they  got  plenty  of 
light,  and  when  nicely  coming  into  flower  were 
transferred  to  the  conservatory  and  massed  on  tubs 
containing  tall  Palms,  where  they  lasted  in  condition 
for  several  weeks. 

The  Freesia  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  but  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  it  is  reported,  are  produced 
from  bulbs  obtained  from  Guernsey.  In  the  Bermudas 
they  cannot  secure  such  a  satisfactory  boom  as  the 
cultivators  of  the  Easter  Lily—  Lilium  Harrisii — 
have  done. 

When  their  flowering  is  over  they  should  get  the 
protection  of  a  cold  frame,  and  receive  water  until 
the  foliage  turns  yellow, when  they  should  be  laid  on 
their  sides  in  the  full  sun  to  ripen  them  off.  Some 
growers  advocate  knocking  them  out  and  laying  the 
bulbs  on  a  greenhouse  shelf  to  ripen,  but  I  do  not 
consider  that  really  necessary,  as  they  will  ripen  off 
more  gradually  if  left  in  the  pots  till  starting  time 
arrives  for  their  next  season’s  campaign.  Cool- 
grown  Freesias  are  more  satisfactory  than  forced 
ones. — George  Potts,  April  19 th. 
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TULIPS  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

By  the  end  of  April  the  Hyacinths  which  had 
flowered  splendidly,  had  lost  colour  with  the  solitary 
exception  perhaps  of  the  pale  sky-blue  Orondates, 
which  bore  the  imprint  of  having  been  late  planted. 
The  Tulips,  had,  however,  taken  their  place  ;  Wall¬ 
flowers,  Polyanthus,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Doronicum 
plantagineum,  double  red  and  white  old-fashioned 
Daisies,  East  Lothian  Stocks,  and  PoLanthus 
Narcissi,  chiefly  Grand  Monarque,  were  still  in  prime 
condition. 

The  Tulips,  both  on  account  of  their  numbers  and 
the  brilliancy  of  their  flowers,  were  the  prominent 
features  of  the  spring  bedding  along  the  side  of 
Park  Lane.  Cottage  Maid  is  white,  edged  with  pink, 
and  a  cheerful  old-fashioned  sort.  Queen  of  Violets 
is  purple,  often  feathered  or  flamed,  for,  in  a  whole 
bed  of  one  variety,  there  are  always  a  few  individuals 
that  break,  or  get  rectified  as  the  florists  say.  In 
pots  or  out  of  doors  Proserpine  is  always  a  grand 
thing  with  its  large  rosy-purple  flowers.  Duke  of 
York  is  double  pale  red  with  a  yellow  edge  and  late. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  La  Candeur,  which  is 
white.  La  Belle  Alliance  is  scarlet,  but  occasionally 
becomes  yellow  with  a  scarlet  flame.  Keizer  Kroon 
was  getting  past  its  best,  but  it  had  been  grand  as  at 
most  other  places  this  year.  Observers  must  note 
the  enormous  size  the  blooms  attain  out  of  doors  as 
compared  with  bulbs  in  pots ;  this  applies,  of  course, 
to  other  varieties.  Murillo,  blush  ;  Yellow  Prince, 
clear  yellow  ;  Joost  van  Vondel,  red,  with  a  white  rib 
to  the  outer  segments ;  and  Gloria  Solis,  like  a  double 
Keizer  Kroon,  have  also  made  a  splendid  display. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  also  double,  but  orange-red, 
and  somewhat  later  than  Gloria  Soiis  in  reaching 
perfection.  Both  are  very  fine  types  for  those  who 
like  double  Tulips.  Duchess  de  Parma  is  a  beauty, 
and  a  splendid  associate  for  Keizer  Kroon.  The 
outer  segments  are  yellow  with  a  scarlet  band  some 
distance  within  the  edge.  The  inner  segments  are 
scarlet  with  a  yellow  edge.  The  bulbs  have  bloomed 
splendidly.  When  the  above  give  over,  their  places 
will  be  taken  by  several  other  sorts  which  are  only 
yet  in  bud,  and  consequently  suitable  for  lengthening 
the  display.  Some  of  these  are  Boule  d’Or,  Golden 
Crown,  Macrospeila  and  Gesneriana.  Each  of  the 
above-named  sorts  occupy  a  whole  bed,  and  some¬ 
times  more.  They  are  not  mixed,  so  that  they  are 
very  effective  when  seen  in  the  mass.  Occasionally 
the  beds  are  edged  with  London  Pride,  Daisies, 
Stocks,  or  other  hardy  subjects. 

■-  • —  - 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


Cymbidium  tigninum. — This  lovely  Cymbidium 
deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  of  Orchids. 
When  well-grown,  it  amply  repays  all  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  it.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  a 
wonderfully  fine  plant  in  an  8-in.  pot,  growing 
amidst  the  Odontoglossums,  at  Ardenclutha, 
Hamilton,  in  the  most  robust  health,  carrying  eleven 
grand  spikes.  Cool  treatment  evidently  suits  it. 
Mr.  Reynard,  the  head  gardener,  informed  me  that 
he  always  grows  this  Cymbidium  cool. — J.  McNab. 

Orchids  at  the  Sale  Rooms. — When  anything 
good  turns  up  at  the  Central  Sale  Rooms  of  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  Cheapside,  the  uninitiated 
soon  discovers  its  value  by  the  lively  bidding  that 
takes  place.  The  numerous  fine  collections  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  always  open  for  the  reception  of 
anything  rare,  or  possessing  special  merit.  A  very 
richly-coloured  and  good  variety  of  Cymbidium 
devonianum  passed  into  the  collection  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  for  six 
guineas.  It  was  a  small  plant  with  two  spikes.  A 
fine  variety  of  Cattleya  lawrenceana,  was  knocked 
down  to  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  Tring  Park, 
Tring,  for  six  guineas.  A  collector  from  the  north 
purchased  a  moderate-sized  plant  of  Laelia  purpurata 
wellsiana  for  eight  guineas. 

Miltoniableuana  nobilior. — This  beautiful  and 
interesting  hybrid  is  now  in  fine  condition  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 
Several  plants  raised  from  M.  vexillaria  crossed  with 
M.  Roezlii  are  now  in  cultivation,  and  that  under 
notice  is  very  choice.  The  individual  blooms  are  of 
great  size,  and  the  beautifully-contrasting  colours  of 
the  lip  give  character  to  the  whole.  A  semi-circular 
area  at  the  base  of  the  lip  is  mauve,  in  front  of  which 


is  a  chocolate  blotch  with  eight  purple  lin^s  radiating 
from  it  and  corresponding  to  the  crest.  Tne  rest  of 
the  flower  is  pure  white. 

Cattleya  intermedia  alba. — The  typical  C. 
intermedia  has  sepals  and  petals  which  vary  from 
pale  amethyst-purple  to  milk-white  ;  and  the  apex  of 
the  lip  is  rich  amethyst-purple.  C.  i.  alba  is  an 
albino  of  great  beauty  in  which  all  parts  of  the 
flower  are  pure  white,  very  chaste  and  pleasing 
when  in  perfection  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
white  variety  is  comparatively  new  and  very  choice. 
It  has  been  flowering  for  a  fortnight  past  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 
Laelia  purpurata  and  Cattleya  Schroderae  are  also 
in  splendid  condition.  The  fine  varieties  of  the 
latter  which  have  turned  up  at  Chelsea  during  the 
past  few  weeks  are  remarkable  for  their  distinctness 
and  beauty. 

The  undermentioned  awards  were  accorded  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  2ist  ult. 

Dendrobium  Wiganiae,  Nov.  hyb. — The  parent¬ 
age  of  this  hybrid  was  due  to  D.  nobile  crossed  with 
the  pollen  of  D.  signatum.  Several  varieties  differing 
slightly  in  colour  have  turned  up  in  the  batch  of 
seedlings  raised  from  the  cross.  The  form  of  the 
flower  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  D.  nobile,  though 
not  quite  the  same.  The  sepals  are  blush  or  pink 
fading  almost  to  white  at  the  base.  The  petals  are 
oblong  and  purple  at  the  tip  tinted  with  a  faint  flush 
of  copper  or  something  similar.  The  lip  is  white, 
with  a  crimson-purple  blotch.  Award  of  Merit.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

Sarcochilus  Hartmanni. — This  is  indeed  agem, 
though  too  small  for  those  who  must  have  flowers  as 
large  as  Cattleya  gigas.  They  are  borne  in  short 
racemes  or  clusters,  and  are  white  with  brownish- 
purple  spots  on  the  base  of  the  sepals  and  petals. 
The  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  are  deep  purple  internally, 
and  the  middle  lobe  has  an  orange  spot  in  front. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Epidendrum  arachnoglossum. — This  species 
has  short,  dense,  terminal  racemes  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  E.  ellipticum  or  E.  evectum,  but  the  blooms 
are  smaller  and  deep  purple.  The  spider- tongue 
indicated  by  the  specific  name  refers  to  the  three- 
lobed  lip,  which  is  toothed  or  fringed  at  the  margins. 
The  lip  is  purple  with  an  orange  spot  on  the  disc. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Epidendrum  Endresio,  Wallisii  superbum. 
Nov.  var. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  much 
brighter  than  those  of  the  type  while  at  the  same 
time  as  dark  as  the  original.  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful 
Epidendrum  the  parentage  of  which  is  indicated  by 
the  name.  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Cattleya  Schroderae  eximia,  Nov.  var.— We 
are  ever  and  anon  getting  fresh  surprises  with  this 
Cattleya,  every  individual  of  which  is  beautiful, 
though  the  well-marked  forms  excel  the  rest  in 
beauty.  The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are 
soft  lilac,  but  the  lip  is  the  handsomest  and 
characteristic  segment  of  the  flower.  The  lamina  is 
of  a  soft,  clear  purple,  while  the  orange-crimson 
blotch  in  the  throat  is  surrounded  by  a  violet  band. 
The  combination  of  colour  is  rather  novel  for  C. 
Schroderae.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

Angraecum  metallicum. — The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  moderate  in  size  though  by  no  means 
small.  The  sepals  and  linear-oblong  petals  are 
reflexed  and  white.  The  lip  is  spathulate,  reflexed, 
and  of  the  same  hue  as  the  rest  of  the  segments  ;  its 
spur  is  4  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  amber-coloured. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Vanda  Parishii  Marriottiana. — The  flowers  of 
this  beautiful  variety  are  much  richer  in  colour  than 
those  of  the  type.  The  oval  sepals  and  orbicular 
petals  are  coppery  or  reddish-brown  round  the 
margins  passing  into  a  beautiful  magenta-purple  at 
the  base.  The  flat,  wedge-shaped  lip  has  a  strong 
central  ridge  or  plate,  with  an  intense  purple  blotch 
in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  yellow  line,  and 
purple  again  at  the  tip. 

Cypripedium  schofieldianum.  Nov.  hyb. — The 
parents  of  this  beautiful  hybrid  are  said  to  be  C. 
hirsutissimum  and  C.  bellatulum.  The  latter  is 
certainly  one  of  the  parents  judging  from  the  form  of 
the  flower.  The  large  dorsal  sepal  is  somewhat 
hooded  and  greenish-white,  spotted  with  dark 


brown.  The  sepals  are  heavily  and  beautifully 
blotched  with  chocolate-brown  on  a  white  ground. 
The  lip  is  also  purplish-brown  shading  to  greenish- 
whiie.  There  are  several  hybrids  in  cultivation  on 
which  C.  bellatulum  has  set  its  seal ;  but  this  is  one 
of  the  darkest  and  certainly  a  very  fine  one.  Award 
of  Merit.  G.  W.  Schofield,  Esq. 

- .*» - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  following  awards  were  made  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  21st  inst.  : — 

Floral  Committee. 

Rhododendron  Scklippenbachii. — In  this  we 
have  a  deciduous  type  like  the  so-called  Azaleas  of 
North  America,  but  having  much  larger  and  more 
widely  expanded  flowers  of  a  beautiful  soft  pink, 
spotted  on  the  upper  segments  with  crimson.  There 
are  three  to  five  of  these  handsome  flowers  in  a 
cluster,  so  that  a  good  bush  is  very  effective  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  young  leaves  unfold  during 
the  time  the  flowers  are  expanded,  and  at  this  stage 
they  are  of  a  beautiful  bronzy  hue.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Cerasus  Pseddo-Cerasus  Waterer’s  Cherry. — 
Of  all  the  ornamental  Cherries,  none  are  more 
suited  for  pot  culture  than  that  under  notice.  The 
large,  semi-double,  pink  flowers  are  very  freely  pro¬ 
duced  from  short  spurs  all  along  the  younger  stems. 
The  latter  make  but  a  small  amount  of  growth  every 
year,  so  that  the  tree  remains  of  a  suitable  size  for 
pot  culture  for  many  years,  and  is  of  the  easiest 
cultivation  ;  it  also  forces  very  readily  when  brought 
into  heat.  The  leaves  are  large,  long-pointed, 
sharply  serrated,  and  not  unhandsome.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Maranta  major. — This  plant  stands  about  3  ft. 
high  and  has  long,  wiry,  purplish  petioles  bearing 
ovate  leaves  of  good  texture,  deep  green  above  and 
glaucous  beneath.  The  special  features  that  recom¬ 
mend  this  plant  to  cultivators,  are  that  the  toughish 
leaves  are  easily  kept  clean,  whether  from  dust  or 
otherwise,  and  that  they  stand  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
dwelling  rooms  remarkaby  well.  Those  who  have 
much  furnishing  to  do,  might  well  give  this  plant  a 
trial.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  ].  Veitch  &  Sous. 

Anthurium  rothschildianum  elegans. — The 
typical  A.  rothschildianum  has  spathes  densely 
marked  all  over  with  orange-scarlet  blotches  and 
spots  on  a  white  groundwork ;  and  this  combination 
of  two  colours  has  been  described  as  crushed-straw- 
berry.  The  variety  A.  r.  elegans  has  large,  oval 
spathes,  that  are  scarlet  on  the  back  and  white  on 
the  inner  face,  thinly  blotched  and  spotted  with 
scarlet  in  a  very  elegant  and  handsome  way.  The 
twisted  spadix  is  yellow,  changing  to  orange.  Award 
of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener, 
Mr.  Bain),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Carnation  Countess  of  Carrington. — The 
flowers  of  this  tree  Carnation  are  large,  clear  yellow, 
distinctly  fragrant,  and  beautiful  in  form.  The 
petals  are  broad,  regularly  arranged,  entire,  and 
slightly  incurved  at  the  edges.  Award  of  Merit. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Amaryllis  Viscountess  Hambleden.  —  The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  very  widely  expanded  with 
a  very  short  tube,  bright  crimson-scarlet,  with 
exception  of  a  large  area  of  the  throat  which  is 
greenish-white.  It  is  a  showy  and  beautiful  variety 
of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Award  of  Merit.  Hon. 
W.  F.  D.  Smith  (gardener,  Mr.  Perkins),  Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames 

Cheiranthus  Cheiri  Harper  Crewe. — The 
plants  of  this  variety  are  dwarf  in  habit,  twiggy,  and 
very  hardy,  judging  from  the  fact  that  it  lived 
out  in  the  open  during  the  last  two  yeais.  The 
flowers  are  bright  yellow,  and  moderate  in  size,  but 
perfectly  double.  Award  of  Merit.  Wm  Marshall, 
Esq  ,  Auchinraith,  Bexley,  Kent,  and  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Juniperus  communis  aurea. — The  twiggy  shoots 
of  this  Juniper  assume  a  spreading  and  gracefully- 
arching  habit ;  and  the  young  growths  are  of  a 
bright  yellow,  giving  the  whole  a  cheerful  appearance, 
at  least  during  spring.  First-class  Certificate. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Amaryllis  Hon.  Maurice  Gifford. — The  scape 
of  this  variety  carries  two  flowers  which  are  drooping 
and  oblique  at  the  wide  open  mouth.  The  blooms 
are  almost  of  a  uniform,  deep  crimson-scarlet,  and 
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have  a  fairly  long  tube.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Myosotis  Rehsteineri.— It  seems  unaccountable 
why  this  beautifully  distinct  and  remarkably  dwarf 
Forget-me-not  should  not  have  been  honoured  with 
a  certificate  before  this  time,  for  it  has  been  in  culti¬ 
vation  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  of  creeping 
habit,  very  dense  in  growth,  and  stems,  flowers,  and 
all,  rising  about  an  inch  atove  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  bright  blue  flowers  with  a  small 
yellow  eye  are  profusely  produced.  First-class 
Certificate.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Radish  Olive-shaped  Deep  Scarlet. — The  roots 
of  this  variety  are  shortly  oblong,  suddenly  narrow¬ 
ing  to  a  point,  or  they  are  olive-shaped  as  expressed 
by  the  name.  In  other  words  they  are  intermediate 
in  length  and  shape  between  the  Turnip-rooted  and 
Carrot-shaped  races.  They  are  bright  red,  tender 
and  early  Award  of  Merit.  M.  M.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  et  Cie,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. 

Radish  Olive-shaped  White. — The  roots  of  this 
variety  are  similar  in  form  to  the  red,  but  pure 
white,  very  tender,  and  extra  early.  Award  of  Merit. 
MM.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie. 


The  undermentioned  show  Auriculas  received  First- 
class  Certificates  at  the  show  of  the  southern  section 
of  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  held 
in  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  April 
21st. 

Midnight. — This  self  variety  throws  an  exception¬ 
ally  large  truss  and  the  pips  measure  over  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  body  colour  is  deep  velvety  black 
and  the  paste  or  inner  zone  white.  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

Rev.  Cecil  Dalton  is  a  green-edged  flower  of 
medium  size  and  almost  perfect  circular  outline. 
The  body  colour  is  deep  velvety-black,  both  inner 
and  outer  lines  of  the  zone  being  well  defined  and 
regular.  The  paste  is  white,  and  the  tube  and  the 
throat  dull  yellow.  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner. 

Bull’s  Eye  is  a  gray-edged  variety  of  large  size  and 
great  merit.  The  pips  are  flat,  of  great  substance, 
and  open  well.  The  band  of  body  colour  is  rather 
narrow,  and  the  eye  rather  large  and  bright  yellow. 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner. 

Snowflake.— This  is  a  large,  well-opened  gray- 
edged  flower  with  an  extra  heavy  zone  of  velvety- 
black  body  colour  and  a  green-yellow  eye.  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner. 

Vesta. — A  grand  new  white-edged  variety  this,  of 
medium  size  and  very  heavy  band  of  body  colour. 
The  individual  pips  are  of  medium  size,  and  the 
trusses  large.  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 

Pluto  is  a  great  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Alpine  section.  The  golden  area  in  the  centre  is 
large,  bright,  and  well  defined.  The  rest  of  the  flower 
is  of  a  deep  purplish-black  hue,  shading  to  a  rich 
vinous  red  at  the  extreme  tips  of  the  segments. 
Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  Bracknell,  Berks. 

Nellie  Martin. — This  is  another  Alpine  Auricula 
closely  resembling  Pluto  in  build,  but  differing  from 
it  in  being  suffused  with  terra-cotta,  which  gives  the 
flower  a  charmingly  rich  appearance.  Mr.  Chas. 
Phillips. 

- ►*- - - 


In  no  department  of  the  garden  is  more  concentration 
of  thought  needed  than  in  keeping  up  a  regular  supply 
of  fresh  tender  vegetables.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
sowing  of  all  crops  at  their  proper  season  up  to  this 
date  has  been  attended  to.  The  seed  beds  should  be 
frequently  examined,  and  any  failures  should  be 
made  good  by  fresh  sowings  without  delay. 
Succession  sowings  of  Lettuce,  Radishes,  Spinach, 
and  Turnips  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  weeks.  Borecole  and  late  Broccoli  will  be 
quite  early  enough  if  sown  at  the  present  time,  as 
nothing  weakens  them  more  than  having  to  remain 
a  long  time  in  the  seed  bed,  waiting  for  vacant  ground 
to  plant  them  out. 

The  main  crop  of  Beetroot  should  be  sown  by 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  if  the  seed  is  kept  damp  a 
day  before  sowing  it  hastens  vegetation.  The  ground 
should  be  light  and  rich  for  this  crop  and  in  an  open 
position  to  produce  tender  roots.  As  the  ground  is 


now  getting  warmed  an  early  sowing  of  Scarlet 
Runners  and  dwarf  French  Beans  may  be  made  in  a 
warm  position  where  the  sun  has  full  effect  on  the 
ground. 

The  main-crop  sowings  of  Celery  should  be  fit 
for  pricking  out.  A  bed  of  rich  soil  about  6  in.  deep, 
composed  of  half  loam  and  leaf  soil  placed  on  a  firm 
bottom  and  enclosed  by  a  few  rough  boards  will 
answer.  Protection  can  be  given  by  placing  a  few 
old  lights  over  the  plants  or  by  bending  a  few  green 
rods  over  the  bed  and  covering  with  mats.  The  one 
thing  is  to  grow  it  hardy  and  without  any  unnecessary 
coddling,  and  keep  it  always  well  supplied  with 
moisture  at  the  root. 

Early  crops  of  Potatos  should  be  deeply  hoed 
between  the  rows  and  a  good  dressing  of  burnt  refuse 
scattered  between  the  rows  before  earthing  them  up. 
Keep  all  ground  between  growing  crops  well  loosened 
with  the  hoe.  Clear  off  all  eld  stumps  of  sprouting 
Broccoli  and  other  greens,  as  they  soon  exhaust  the 
land  when  allowed  to  remain  in  a  flowering  condition. 
Attend  to  the  watering  of  early  Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces,  and  all  other  transplanted  subjects  should 
the  weather  be  dry.  Pot  on  Tomatos  for  growing 
outside,  shifting  into  48-sized  pots,  and  growing 
them  in  cold  frames  10  keep  them  dwarf  and  sturdy. 
Two  good  kinds  for  outdoors  are  Early  Ruby  and 
Sutton’s  Maincrop. — J.  R. 

TIE  FLINT  HOUSES. 


The  Conservatory. 

Up  to  the  present,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and 
the  rest  of  the  forced  material  of  the  bulbous  section, 
together  with  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Ericas,  and  other 
hard-wooded  subjects,  have  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  keeping  up  the  display  in  the  show  house. 
These  will  now,  for  the  most  part,  have  had  their 
day,  and  the  old  plants  will  be  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  other  plants  which  are  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  conservatory  during  the  summer  months. 

Cleaning.— If  time  can  anyhow  be  found,  it  is 
advisable  to  give  the  house  a  thorough  cleaning  up 
in  order  that  it  may  look  clean  and  tidy  throughout 
the  summer.  Glass  and  woodwork  should  be  washed, 
and  the  shiDgle  on  the  plant  stages  given  a  brush 
over. 

Climbers. — These  may  be  thoroughly  overhauled, 
tying  and  cleaning,  if  the  latter  is  necessary,  while 
the  house  is  empty.  If  any  Roses  are  trained  to  the 
roof,  these  will  most  likely  be  attacked  with  green 
fly,  and  if  this  pest  is  to  be  prevented  from  spreading 
to  the  other  plants  it  must  be  dealt  with  promptly. 
If  the  conservatory  is  far  enough  removed  from  the 
mansion  for  fumigation  to  be  practised,  well  and 
good,  but  if  not,  then  other  means  must  be  used.  A 
wine-glassful  of  petroleum  to  a  pailful  of  soft 
water  makes  a  cheap  and  efficient  insecticide. 
When  this  is  used,  however,  two  men  will  be  needed, 
the  one  to  keep  the  mixture  well  stirred  by  means  of 
a  syringe,  whilst  the  other  applies  it  by  means  of 
another  syringe. 

Large  Palms. — In  most  conservatories  there  are 
to  be  seen  one  or  more  large  Palms,  either  planted 
out,  or  growing  in  tubs  or  pots.  Their  very  weight 
and  size  precludes  the  possibility  of  shifting  them 
often,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  move  them  where  required,  and  also 
to  thoroughly  clean  them.  A  slight  sprinkle  of 
nitrate  of  soda  given  once  in  every  ten  days  im¬ 
mediately  before  a  watering  will  work  wonders  in 
imparting  a  rich  deep  green  hue  to  the  foliage.  This( 
however,  requires  particularly  careful  usage,  as  an 
over-dose  soon  works  an  incalculable  amount  of 
harm. 

Tuberous  Begonias.- — The  earliest  batch  of  these 
grand  summer  plants  will  now  be  in  bloom.  If  the 
plants  have  not  been  coddled  too  much,,  they  will  be 
sturdy  enough  to  be  nearly  self-supporting  in  the 
earlier  stages— at  least  the  single  varieties  will,  but 
staking  must  be  seen  to  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear 
to  need  it.  Supplies  of  liquid  manure  will  now  be  of 
great  advantage.  Soot,  cow-manure,  guano,  and 
Clay’s  Fertilizer  are  all  excellent  stimulants  which 
may  be  used  with  satisfactory  results. 

Plants  of  pronounced  sub-pendant  habit,  which 
have  been  consigned  to  hanging  baskets,  should,  if 
necessary,  have  the  growth  evenly  distributed  all 
round  the  edge  of  the  baskets,  and  kept  in  their  places 
by  a  slight  strand  of  raffia.  As  so  much  more  sur¬ 
face  is  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  by  baskets  the 


plants  growing  in  them  will  want  even  more  water 
than  the  pots.  Care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots. 

Francoa  ramosa. — As  soon  as  these  begin  to 
throw  up  their  flowering  stems,  they  should  be 
liberally  treated  with  regard  to  manure  water. 
Francoas  usually  do  well  in  small  pots,  but  they 
require  a  great  deal  of  water  at  the  present  season, 
and  as  the  balls  are  practically  a  mass  of  roots  that 
have  long  since  exhausted  the  goodness  out  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  potted,  they  will  put  up  with, 
and  even  like,  far  heavier  feeding  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  greenhouse  subjects. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Fuchsias. — If  large  specimens  of  these  are  re¬ 
quired,  another  shift  on  into  larger  pots  should  be 
given.  The  compost  must  be  a  fairly  rich  one,  and 
may  consist  of  half  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  half  of 
equal  parts  of  dried  cow  manure  and  leaf  soil,  with  a 
nice  sprinkling  of  sand.  Consistent  attention  to  the 
stopping  of  shoots  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  symmetrically-shaped  plants.  As  a  rule 
a  temperature  of  about  6o°  Fahr.  with  a  rise  during 
bright  days  will  suit  them  admirably.  Some  shade, 
of  course,  is  necessary,  but  too  much  of  it  is  likely 
to  result  in  the  growths  becoming  too  drawn. 
Hence  it  must  be  avoided.  Keep  the  syringe  well  at 
work  among  the  foliage  morning  and  afternoon.  A 
stake  to  the  central  stem  will,  as  a  rule,  be  ample 
support,  unless  it  is  for  plants  which  were  obtained 
from  cuttings  struck  early  last  autumn  which  have 
been  rushed  on  to  form  pyramidal  bushes  for 
flowering  during  the  latter  part  of  the  coming  July 
and  onwards.  These  will  need  a  number  of  stakes 
to  allow  of  the  growths  being  trained  properly. 

Coleuses. — These  are  among  the  brightest  and 
most  useful  of  decorative  plants  that  will  thrive  in 
the  cool  conservatory  during  the  summer  months. 
Batches  of  cuttings  should  be  put  in  at  intervals  of 
about  three  weeks,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand  that  is  usually  experienced  for  them  in  the 
conservatory  as  well  as  for  the  rooms  and  corridors 
in  the  mansion.  Shifts  from  the  cutting  pots  into 
6o’s,  and  from  thence,  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough  into  32's  will  be  all  that  is  required  in  the 
way  of  potting,  for  plants  in  32’s  are  the  most  useful 
for  ordinary  purposes.  Large  handsome  specimens 
may  be  easily  obtained,  if  desired,  by  potting  on  into 
eight  or  ten-inch  pots.  In  this  case  the  plants 
should  be  given  the  roomier  quarters  before  they 
have  got  starved,  and  the  lower  leaves  have  begun, 
as  a  consequence,  to  turn  shabby.  Besides  the 
pinching  to  induce  bushiness  of  growth,  all  flowers 
must  be  kept  closely  picked  out. 

The  following  varieties  are  very  handsome  and 
will  afford  a  good  selection Multicolor,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Harry  Veitch,  Vesuvius,  Pompadour,  and 
the  new  trio,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Cinerarias. — Those  who  desire  to  have  these 
indispensable  plants  in  bloom  in  November  and 
December  will  have  made  a  sowing  early  in  April.  In 
the  majority  of  gardens,  however,  it  is  not  usual  to 
get  them  in  as  early  as  this,  and  a  sowing  made 
some  time  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  month  is  usually  made.  The  plants  pro¬ 
duced  from  this  may  be  expected  to  bloom  early  in 
February,  and  this  is  quite  soon  enough  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  Make  the  soil  rather  fine  at  the 
top  and  level  it  down  carefully  before  sowing  the 
seed.  Sow  rather  thinly,  so  that  the  seedlings  may 
have  room  to  develop  their  first  leaves  well,  when 
they  may  be  transferred  to  thumb  pots  instead  of 
pricking  them  off  in  pans  as  is  practised  with  other 
seedlings.  A  cold  frame  is  the  best  place  in  which 
to  put  the  seed  pans.  Too  high  a  temperature  is 
very  harmful — will  cause  the  ybung  plants  to  have 
thin  and  weakly  leaves  and  leaf-stalks. 

Primulas. — The  main  sowing  of  these  should  be 
made  now,  as  well  as  another  one  a  few  weeks  hence 
to  supply  plants  for  later  flowering.  As  Primula 
seed  needs  very-  careful  handling,  the  seed  pans 
should  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  carefully  levelled 
and  made  slightly  firm,  as  recommended  for  the 
Cinerarias.  The  seed  must  only  be  slightly  covered 
with  very  fine  soil  or  sand.  Half  the  failures  in 
getting  Primula  seed  to  germinate  freely  may  be 
traced,  not  to  the  seed  being  really  bad,  but  to  too 
deep  sowing.  Place  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  seed 
pans  and  consign  them  to  a  place  with  a  temperature 
of  between  6o°  and  65°  Fahr.  Shading  from  all 
direct  sunlight,  will,  of  course,  be  duly  attended 
to. — A .  S,  G. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Winter  Flowering  Pelargoniums. — Possibly  some 
of  our  readers  upon  ’noticing  this  heading  will  be 
inclined  to  say,  “  What !  talking  of  Winter  already  ! 
Why  we  have  only  just  left  one  winter  behind.  Is  it 
not  too  soon  to  begin  to  talk  about  another  one  ?  ” 
Here  we  are  fain  to  parody  an  old  saying,  and  say, 
"  In  the  midst  of  spring  and  summer  we  are  in  the 
press  of  preparation  for  winter.  Those  who  like  to  be 
in  good  time  with  their  Pelargoniums  for  flowering 
during  the  dull  months  of  late  autumn  and  winter,  will 
have  put  in  their  cuttings  some  weeks  ago,  and  they 
will  by  this  time  have  rooted  sufficiently  to  warrant 
potting  off.  The  young  plants  must  be  separated 
from  each  other  very  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring 
the  tender  rootlets  as  far  as  possible.  Small  6o-sized 
pots  will  be  large  enough  for  the  first  shift.  A 
mixture  of  loam  or  leaf  soil  with  sand  will  answer 
very  well  as  a  compost.  It  is  not  advisable  to  make 
the  soil  rich  at  this  early  stage,  as  it  would  only  con¬ 
duce  to  too  rank,  sappy  growth,  and  this  is  not  what 
is  wanted.  Besides,  the  plants  will  only  occupy 
these  small  pots  for  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  and 
will  thus  not  be  able  to  utilise  all  the  goodness  of  the 
soil.  Thus  unless  the  latter  is  used  for  potting  up 
some  other  plants  it  will  to  some  intent  be  wasted, 
Late  Cuttings. — Those  who  have  not  yet  made 
preparations  for  getting  up  a  stock  of  plants  for 
winter  flowering  had  better  make  all  haste  in  so 
doing.  Cuttings  struck  now  will  make  good  plants 
by  the  autumn,  although  not  quite  equal  to  those 
which  a>e  obtained  from  cuttings  put  in  earlier  in 
the  season.  Choose  firm  shocts  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  length,  the  lower  parts  of  which  have 
begun  to  assume  the  brown  colouring  that  denotes 
maturity,  as  these  always  root  the  quickest,  and 
produce  the  best  plants.  While  in  the  autumn  no 
heat  is  necessary  to  strike  Pelargoniums,  the 
formation  of  roots  will  be  facilitated  greatly  if  the 
cuttings  are  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  now.  A  position 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  greenhouse  will 
suit  them  admirably. 

Sifting  Soil. — Many  amateurs  fall  into  the  mistake 
of  supposing  the  quality  of  the  soil  depends  npon  its 
fineness.  Accordingly  they  put  themselves  to  a  lot 
of  trouble  and  pains  to  sift  a  heap  of  soil,  and  they 
fondly  imagine  they  have  been  doing  a  good  thing. 

A  greater  mistake  was  never  entertained.  A  sieve 
or  two  are  very  handy  things  to  have  in  stock,  it  is 
true,  but  they  do  not  need  to  be  brought  into  play 
at  every  turn.  Naturally,  in  the  preparation  of  soil 
in  which  seed  is  to  be  sown  they  are  a  necessity. 
In  dealing  with  seedlings,  or  young  pot  plants  of  all 
descriptions,  when  in  a  young  state,  the  soil  used 
must  likewise  be  freed  from  lumps,  so  that  in  this 
case  also  the  sieve  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil.  In  many  instances,  however, 
such  as  in  the  potting  of  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
and  other  favourite  subjects,  it  is  far  better  to  chop 
the  loam  up  finely  with  the  spade,  or  pull  it  to  pieces 
by  hand.  The  sticks  and  stones  need  to  be  carefully 
removed,  but  every  atom  of  fibre  must  be  left,  for 
this  is  the  life  of  the  soil.  Leaf  soil,  which  is  difficult 
to  manage  in  this  way,  may  be  rubbed  through  a  ‘ 
sieve  if  it  will  not  pass  easily  through  the  mesh  with 
the  ordinary  amount  of  shaking. 

Hardening  off  Bedding  Plants.— The  season  is  no  w 
close  upon  us  when  the  beds  and  borders  in  the 
flower  garden  will  require  to  be  dressed  in  their 
summer  garb.  The  plants  requisite  have  been 
reposing  in  security  meanwhile  under  glass,  where 
they  may  have  been  grown  side  by  side  with  all  sorts 
of  tender  subjects,  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  turn 
outside.  Now  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  the 
plants  which  are  to  occupy  exposed  positions  to  keep 
them  coddled  up  until  the  last  moment,  and  then  to 
turn  them  out  of  doors  where  they  get  no  protection 
whatever.  It  often  happens  that  we  get  a  spell  of 
hot  weather  towards  the  end  of  May,  which  leads  the 
gardener  to  think  that  his  plants  might  as  well  be 
put  out  at  once.  He  does  this,  and  to  his  dismay 
the  weather  turns  cold  and  ungenial,  and  the  poor 
plants  are  starved  nigh  unto  death  with  the  cold, 
and  knocked  to  pieces  with  the  pelting  rain.  It  is 
imperative,  therefore,  that  some  measures  should  be 
taken  to  fortify  the  plants  against  these  fluctuations 
of  temperature,  and  to  this  end  they  must  be  put 
through  the  process  commonly  known  as  “  hardening 
ofl.”  If  they  have,  up  to  the  present,  been  growing 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  tney  should  be  shifted  as 
soon  as  possible  into  a  cold  frame.  This  must  be 


kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days  at  first  so  as  to 
render  the  change  gradual.  Afterwards  air  may  be 
given  in  increasing  quantities.  When  the  nights  are 
warm,  the  lights  must  not  be  closed  until  the  last 
thing  ;  and  for  at  least  a  week  before  planting  out  is 
theught  about  some  air  must  be  left  on  all  night. 
The  plants  will  thus  become  inured  to  cold  weather, 
and  will  be  in  a  condiiion  to  take  care  of  themselves 
once  they  are  consigned  to  their  permanent  quarters. 

Funkias— There  are  no  more  beautiful  hardy 
plants  than  these,  and  none  more  easily  grown. 
Both  leaves  and  flowers  in  many  of  the  species  and 
varieties  are  exceedingly  handsome.  F.  ovata,  with 
bluish-lilac  or  white  flowers  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
known  and  the  most  commonly  cultivated.  It  is 
common  to  Japan,  Northern  China,  and  Eastern 
Siberia,  and  was  brought  to  this  country  about  the 
year  1790.  F.  o.  marginata,  a  very  pretty  variety 
of  this  species,  has  the  leaves  beautifully  margined 
with  a  broad  band  of  silvery  white. 

F.  sieboldiana,  introduced  from  Japan  in  1836  is 
not  quite  so  well  known  as  those  forms  previously 
mentioned,  but  it  is  quite  as  handsome  as  either, 
and  as  it  stands  the  smoke  remarkably  well,  it  is  a 
first-class  subject  for  growing  in  town  gardens. 
The  flowers  are  white,  slightly  flushed  on  occasion 
with  pale  lilac,  and  the  blades  of  the  leaves  often 
measure  twelve  inches  in  length  by  seven  or  eight  in 
width. 

Funkias  like  a  deep,  rich  soil,  therefore  the  addition 
of  plenty  of  cow  manure  to  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  to  be  grown  a  while  previous  to  planting  will 
prove  advantageous.  As  far  as  situation  goes 
they  will  thrive  anywhere,  so  long  as  they  receive 
plenty  of  the  all-important  light.  It  does  not  seem 
to  matter  whether  it  be  in  the  rock  garden,  in  beds, 
borders,  as  edgings  to  shrubberies,  or  in  pots,  they 
seem  to  do  well.  More  use  might  very  well  be 
made  of  F.  sieboldiana  as  a  plant  for  the  filling  of 
pots,  tubs,  or  ornamental  vases,  either  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  conservatory  or  standing  about  in  the 
flower  garden. 

The  Propagation  of  Funkias  is  no  difficult 
task,  but  one  that  may  be  confidently  undertaken  by 
even  a  tyro  in  things  horticultural.  It  merely  con¬ 
sists  in  dividing  the  roots,  cutting  them  up  in  pieces 
some  time  during  the  winter  months,  and  replanting 
them  as  desired.  This  may  easily  be  done  with  the 
help  of  a  sharp  spade.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to 
leave  this  cutting  up  until  sometime  in  the  spring, 
just  as  the  plants  are  beginning  to  make  a  start. 
The  wounds  then  heal  much  quicker  than  do  those 
made  earlier  in  the  year,  and  the  plants,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  suffer  less.  It  will  not  be  wise  to 
do  too  much  dividing.  Only  the  thicker  and  more 
vigorous  clumps  should  be  operated  on,  and  several 
crowns  should  be  present  in  each  division  selected 
for  planting. 

Acers  in  Poti. — When  one  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  charming  effect  produced  in  the  conservatory 
by  a  few  pot  specimens  of  these  beautiful  miniature 
Acers,  it  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  they  are  not 
more  frequently  met  with.  In  some  of  the  nurseries 
in  and  around  London  we  meet  from  time  to  time 
with  batches  of  plants  in  a  vigorous  condition  of 
health,  that  are  sufficient  evidence  of  tbe  ability  of 
standing  the  smoke  possessed  by  the  plants.  This  is 
all  the  more  wonderful  when  we  look  at  the  apparent 
delicacy  of  texture  and  colouring  characterising  the 
the  leaves.  There  are  many  superb  varieties  to  be 
had  with  the  leaves  cut  to  all  degrees  of  fineness, 
In  the  matter  of  colour  there  is  also  a  wide  range, 
some  forms  having  rich  crimson  foliage,  others  flushed 
with  various  shades  of  pink,  or  variegated  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  but  all  charmingly  beautiful.  They 
are  chiefly  varieties  of  A .  j aponicum  and  A.  palmatum , 
both  Japanese  plants,  the  former  being  brought  from 
there  about  the  year  1863,  and  the  latter  some  years 
earlier,  in  1820. 

It  is  remarkable  how  well  the  plants  do  in 
relatively  small  pots,  for  a  six-inch  pot  will  accommo¬ 
date  a  good-sized  specimen.  They  always  seem  to 
do  better  in  the  small  pots  than  in  the  large  ones, 
and  the  cultivator  should  pin  his  faith  to  judicious 
feeding  with  manurial  stimulants,  rather  than 
shifting  on  into  larger  pots.  Nothing  is  more 
valuable  than  ordinary  farm-yard  manure,  especially 
if  it  can  be  obtained  fresh.  A  solution  of  cow 
manure  is  also  excellent.  This  is  rather  milder 
perhaps  than  the  farm-yard  manure,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  little  safer  for  an  amateur  to  use.  As 
the  liquid  manure  may  be  given  at  every  watering  it 
is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  applying  it  too  weak 
than  too  strong.—  Rex. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  < hat  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Setting  Tomatos. — Will  Tomatos  set  for  fruit  with¬ 
out  any  artificial  aid  ;  or  shall  I  need  to  go  over  the 
blooms  with  a  brush  in  the  same  way  as  for  Peach 
blossoms  ? — Arcto. 

As  a  rule  Tomatos  set  pretty  well  without  any 
artificial  aid  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  bright  when 
the  blooms  are  open.  Still,  you  may  go  over  the 
blossoms  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  if  you  like,  but 
do  not  be  too  heavy  handed.  Touch  the  blooms  very 
lightly  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  reproductory  organs. 

Stopping  Tomatos  — You  should  allow  your  plants 
to  run  quite  to  the  top  of  the  house,  J.Y.,  before  you 
attempt  to  pinch  them.  Keep  all  the  side  growths 
pinched  out  as  fast  as  they  appear.  We  do  not 
believe  in  cutting  much  of  the  foliage  out. 

Double  Pelargoniums. — T.  T.  B.  will  find  the 
following  six  double  Pelargoniums  as  good  as  any  he 
can  get : — Eteranthe,  M.  Gelein  Lowagie,  Magenta 
King,  White  Abbey,  Raspail  Improved,  and  Mrs. 
Cope. 

Forced  Hyacinths. — Are  the  bulbs  of  Hyacinths 
which  have  been  forced  of  any  use  for  flowering  in 
pots  again  next  jear;  if  not,  what  would  you  advise 
me  to  do  with  them  ? — John  Lees. 

It  will  be  of  little  use  your  trying  to  force  your 
Hyacinths  again  the  second  year.  They  might 
flower  it  is  true,  but  only  in  a  very  weak  and  half¬ 
hearted  manner.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  plant 
them  out  in  the  mixed  border,  and  let  them  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  flowers  will  still  be  small,  but 
still  finer  than  they  would  be  if  you  attempted  to 
grow  them  in  pots.  You  may  plant  them  out  as  soon 
as  you  like,  and  thus  set  the  pots  at  liberty. 

Broccoli  and  Cauliflower. — Amateur  has  been 
worrying  his  head,  so  he  tells  us,  as  to  what  difference 
there  is  between  these  two  vegetables,  or  if  there  is 
any,  and  finally  comes  to  the  Amateurs’  Page  to  get 
the  mystery  solved. 

Both  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  are  cultivated 
forms  of  the  wild  Cabbage,  Brassica  oleracea.  The 
part  that  is  used  as  a  vegetable  is  simply  the  flower 
condensed,  and  compressed  in  its  early  stages  by 
long  years  of  cultivation  into  a  dense  head.  The 
Broccoli  differs  from  the  Cauliflower  in  being  hardier, 
and  hence  used  as  a  late  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
vegetable.  It  is  thus  in  season  from  November  till 
May,  when  the  Cauliflower  comes  in  and  keeps  up 
the  succession  until  it  is  cut  down  by  frost  in  the 
autumn.  By  epicures  the  Cauliflower  is  believed  to 
be  of  finer  and  more  delicate  flavour  than  the 
Broccoli.  This,  of  course,  is  largely  governed  by 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  a  spell  of  cold  winds  being 
enough  to  toughen,  if  it  does  not  kill,  the  tenderest 
vegetable.  It  is  also  very  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion. 


Potting  Azaleas. — When  may  I  pot  my  Azaleas 
and  what  soil  am  I  to  use  ?  are  the  queries  propounded 
bjJ.T.R. 

The  best  time  to  pot  Azaleas  is  just  after  the 
plants  have  gone  out  of  flower,  and  before  the  young 
growths  have  got  very  far  advanced.  All  the  seed 
pods  should  also  be  picked  off  the  plants  before 
operations  are  commenced.  These  only  serve  to 
weaken  the  plants  if  allowed  to  develop.  The  soil 
may  consist  of  two-thirds  of  fibrous  peat,  and  one  of 
good  loam  with  a  liberal  addition  of  sand  and  a  few 
pieces  of  charcoal.  All  the  crocks  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ball  should  be  removed,  and  the  fibrous  roots 
at  the  side  may  be  carefully  picked  out  by  means  of 
a  pointed  stick,  but  beyond  this  the  ro:  ts  should  not 
be  disturbed.  The  most  important  point  is  to  see 
that  the  new  soil  is  firmly  settled  all  round  the  old 
ball.  A  thin  lath  will  come  in  very  useful  here,  and 
its  use  will  make  sure  that  there  are  no  spaces  into 
which  the  new  soil  has  not  penetrated.  Pot  very 
firmly,  and  fill  the  pots  with  soil  up  to  within  a  third 
of  an  inch  of  the  tops  of  the  rims.  The  main  roots 
near  the  stem  of  the  plant  should  not  be  buried,  but 
should  just  appear  on  the  surface  when  potting  is 
completed,  the  soil  being  thus  rather  higher  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  sides.  Many  deaths  are  caused 
by  carelessness  or  inattention  with  regard  to  this. 
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ANEMONE  JAPONICA  LADY  ARDILAUN 

In  this  variety  we  have  a  beautiful  addition  to  the 
list  of  hardy  autumn-flowering  plants.  The  various 
forms  of  Anemone  japonica  are  admittedly  handsome 
and  useful  for  outdoor  display  throughout  the  extent 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  white  variety  (A.  j.  alba) 
is  held  in  highest  esteem,  as  white  flowers  are  none 
too  plentiful  for  the  prevailing  demand  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  yellow  is  so  predominant.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  the  plants  are  much 
later  in  coming  into  bloom  as  all  other  kinds  of 
vegetation  are.  For  those  reasons  the  new  variety 
Lady  Ardilaun  should  meet  with  universal  approval, 
for  the  pure  waxy-white  flowers  are  semi-double. 
The  inner  and  supernumerary  sepals  overlap  one 
another  and  also  the  primary  ones,  which  they 
closely  resemble,  except  that  they  are  slightly 
shorter.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dent  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  a  great  amount 
of  variety  in  this  useful 
class  of  plants,  differing  in 
shape,  size,  colour,  and 
possibly  other  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  variety  under 
notice  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  first  stage  to¬ 
wards  a  double  Japanese 
Anemone.  Another  form 
recorded  by  us  some  time 
ago  furnished  evidence  of 
the  pliability  c  f  the  species 
under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  raiser.  The  ac¬ 
companying  illustration, 
supplied  us  by  Mr.  T.  S. 

Ware,  Tottenham,  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  general 
aspect  of  the  flower.  That 
of  A.  j.  alba  has  only  five 
sepals. 

- .1— - 


PRIMROSES  AT 
FALKLAND  PARK. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  I 
found  myself  with  a  friend 
at  Falkland  Park,  South 
Norwood  Hill,  the  unique 
and  commanding  resi¬ 
dence  of  T.  McMeekin, 

Esq  ,  on  the  fifteenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  “  Primrose 
Day.” 

Whether  the  great  man 
himself  had,  or  had  not, 
a  penchant  for  the  Prim¬ 
rose  it  is  hardly  worth  our 
while  tc  enquire  ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  was 
a  lover  of  nature,  al  though 
possibly  he  preferred  a 
peacock  to  a  Primrose. 

However,  that  may  be, 
there  is  a  passage  in 
"Venetia”  which  shows 
that  he — Lord  Beacons- 
field — was  not  a  stranger 
to  it,  for  he  writes  on  a 
particular  occasion  that — 

"  It  was  a  bright  and  soft 
spring  morning.  .  .  . 

The  air  was  scented  with 
the  Violet,  tufts  of  Daffo¬ 
dils  were  scattered  al1  about,  and  though  the  Snow¬ 
drop  had  vanished,  and  the  Primroses  were  fast  dis¬ 
appearing,  their  wild  and  shaggy  leaves  still  looked 
picturesque  and  glad.” 

This  description,  with  the  exception  of  the 
condition  of  the  Primroses,  would  do  very  well  just 
now  for  this  beautiful  garden,  where  both  wild  and 
cultivated  flowers  receive  a  meed  of  praise.  But  on 
April  19th  one  cannot  get  away  from  Primroses — 
everybody  talks  of  them,  even  if  they  do  not  wear 
them.  Our  visit,  however,  had  no  reference  what¬ 
ever  to  the  day  in  question,  neither  did  it  possess,  in 
any  degree,  the  slightest  political  complexion.  We 
were  there  not  to  admire  the  poet’s  or  the  politician's 
flower  (Primula  vulgaris),  sweet  and  lovely  though  it 
be,  but  to  chat  about,  and  take  notes  concerning  the 
modern  developments  of  that  most  beautiful  spring 
bedding  plant. 


The  wonderful  advance  which  has  been  made  in 
the  size  and  colour  of  these  hybrid  Primroses  marks 
them  out  par  excellence  as  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
man’s  friend,  for  they  may  be  grown  in  any  soil  or 
situation— clay  or  sand,  park  or  garden — and  may  be 
relied  on  to  produce  an  effective  display  in  their 
proper  season.  But  they  will  not  submit  to  unsuit¬ 
able  treatment  all  the  year  round  ;  hence,  if  they  be 
not  raised  annually  from  seed,  they  must  be  duly 
divided  and  transplanted  on  a  northern  border  where 
the  direct  rays  of  the  summer’s  sun  will  never  reach 
them.  For  spring  bedding,  however,  this  is  of  no 
consequence,  as  instanced  here,  where  the  plants  are 
exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow  and  all  the  sun 
that  shines.  The  elevation,  too,  is  considerable ;  but 
that  tends  rather  than  otherwise  to  enhance  the 
colours  which  vary  from  pure  white  and  run  through 


Whatever  the  answer  may  be,  the  varieties  of  both 
"  species,”  as  we  understand  them,  are  admirably 
adapted  to  produce  a  fragrant  and  interesting 
display  at  this  time  of  year.  Mr.  Wright’s  Prim¬ 
roses  bloom  over  a  long  period  and  set  their  seeds 
freely,  so  that  there  is  a  differentiation  between  these 
beautiful  varieties  and  the  vulgar  species  which 
Shakespeare  says 

”  Die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength.” 

Mr.  Wright  is  a  lover  of  the  genus  Primula,  hence 
other  species  and  varieties  obtain.  Several  beds 
were  devoted  to  the  Auricula,  some  of  which  were 
very  fine ;  while  by  the  lake  P.  japonica,  P.  rosea, 
P.  Sieboldi,  etc.,  and  brightly-coloured  forms  of  P. 
veris  excited  our  attention.  In  the  houses  a  fine 
batch  of  P.  sinensis  was  ripening  its  seeds,  while  P. 

obconica,  in  various 
shades,  demanded  notice 
on  account  of  the  size  of 
its  flowers  and  the  free¬ 
dom  with  which  they  were 
produced. 

Falkland  Park  is  always 
interesting,  but  if  I  prefer 
one  season  to  another, 
it  is  when  the  Primroses 
are  in  bloom. — C.  B.  G., 
Acton,  W. 


Anemone  japonica  Lady  Ardilaun. 


numerous  shades  to  lavender- blue.  The  plants  are 
dwarf,  sturdy,  and  free ;  and  resemble  Alpine  flowers, 
inasmuch  as  the  blooms  are  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  leaves. 

It  is,  moreover,  quite  refreshing  to  find  Mr.  A. 
Wright,  the  able  superintendent,  as  enthusiastic  over 
the  hardy  section  of  the  garden  as  one  would  expect 
to  find  him  in  connection  with  Orchids,  of  which  he 
has  a  large  and  valuable  collection.  But  Mr. 
Wright’s  Primroses  are  not  .always  constant — they 
sometimes  develop  into  Polyanthuses.  As  to  where 
one  begins  and  the  other  ends  is  a  moot  point,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  go  with  Dr.  Withering,  who  writes 
that  ”  Primula  elatior  is  supposed,  without  much 
reason,  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Primrose  and  the 
Cowslip.  It  is  more  likely  a  variety  of  the  former.” 
Is,  then,  the  Polyanthus  an  evolutionary  Primrose, 
or  is  the  Primrose  a  degenerative  Polyanthus  ? 


MESSRS.  LAINGS’ 
CALADIUMS. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  & 
Sons, Forest  Hill, are  justly 
noted  for  their  unique  col¬ 
lection  of  Caladiumswhich 
they  have  cultivated  to 
great  perfection  for  many 
years  past.  They  have,  in 
fact,  been  the  champions 
of  this  beautiful  race  of 
stove  fine-foliaged  plants 
for  many  years  past. 
Large  as  their  collection 
has  been  for  a  long  time  it 
continues  to  increase  in 
bulk  and  interest.  New 
varieties  are  added  from 
time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  for 
there  seems  no  limit  to 
variation  of  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  novel  character. 
The  public  is  again  begin¬ 
ning  to  recognise  the  value 
of  these  gorgeous  subjects 
for  various  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  The  plants  are  now 
in  fine  condition  and  will 
continue  so  for  some 
months  to  come. 

Very  beautiful  and  dwarf 
is  Comte  de  Germiny,  hav¬ 
ing  large  soft  red  leaves 
spotted  with  pink.  For  gen¬ 
eral  decorative  purposes 
it  is  useful  where  larger 
subjects  would  be  inad¬ 
missible.  Mons.  d’Halloy 
is  white  with  carmine 
veins.  Charlemagne  is 
well  'Suited  for  exhibition 
purposes,  on  account  of  its 
large  rosy-red  leaves  and  much  darker  veins.  Those 
of  Triomphe  de  Comte  are  olive-green,  varying  to  old 
gold  and  marked  with  numerous  bright  carmine 
veins.  Viuva  Sant  AnnaNery,  in  spite  of  its  foreign 
name,  is  a  handsome  sort  with  creamy-white  leaves 
finely  netted  with  pale  green.  Very  pretty  also  is 
Wm.  Marshall,  which  is  rosy-red  margined  with 
green.  The  soft  white  groundwork  of  Baras  de 
Marmore  is  handsomely  netted  with  green,  and  the 
principal  nerves  are  rich  velvety-crimson.  The  green 
margin  running  round  the  leaf  of  Bicolor  sericeum 
serves  to  show  off  the  bright  reddish -crimson  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  variety.  The  rosy-pink  of  AssuDguy 
is  beautifully  chequered  with  dark  green  veins  ;  the 
lighter  colour  is  sub-transparent.  Chactas  is  deep 
red,  margined  with  green.  The  large  leaf  of  Salvator 
Rosa  is  scarlet-red  tinted  with  rosy-violet,  and  this 
is  bounded  by  a  broad  rich  green  margin.  A  bsau- 
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tiful  and  well-known  variety  is  Rose  Laing,  the 
ground  colour  of  which  varies  from  white  to  delicate 
pink  of  a  translucent  character  ;  the  ribs  are  always 
darker. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Comtesse 
de  Brosse  some  time  ago  in  recognition  of  its  hand¬ 
some  character.  The  rich  rose  leaves  have  sunken 
nerves  of  a  handsome  reddish-carmine.  The  crimson 
veining  is  also  a  special  feature  of  Comtesse  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  the  ground  colour  being  rosy-red.  The 
golden-yellow  of  Princess  Royal  forms  a  beautiful 
setting  for  the  crimson  centre.  The  variety  is 
admirably  adapted  fcr  exhibition  purposes  and  very 
telling.  The  green  ribs  running  through  the  delicate 
pink  ground  of  Purus  make  the  leaves  of  a  highly- 
ornamental  character.  A  first-class  exhibition  variety 
is  Mrs.  Laing,  which  has  large  white  leaves  with 
deep  rosy  centre  and  ribs,  the  whole  being  bounded 
with  a  green  margin.  Ibis  Rouge  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  appreciated  for  decorative  purposes  on  account 
of  its  beautiful  dark  rose  leaves,  the  veins  of  which 
are  carmine  and  form  a  handsome  network.  The 
creamy  leaves  of  Guil  Mar  are  tinted  with  salmon, 
and  are  very  distinct  in  their  way.  The  light 
golden  leaves  of  Golden  Queen  are  also  very  distinct, 
and  form  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  brighter 
coloured  and  darker  sorts.  It  is  by  contrast  that  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  various  kinds  are  brought 
into  prominence. 

Very  striking  are  the  greenish-yellow  leaves  of 
Gartendirector  Gireaud,  banded  with  ivory-white 
ribs  and  spotted  with  reddish-pink.  The  sub-trans¬ 
parent  varieties  are  now  getting  very  numerous, 
but  they  generally  occur  amongst  the  lighter- 
coloured  sorts.  Mons.  Deglos  forms  an  exception, 
for  the  leaves  are  crimson-red.  Another  belonging 
to  that  type  is  Madame  Mitjana,  but  the  crimson 
leaves  with  a  rose  centre  are  very  different  in  general 
aspect.  The  dark  red  blotches  on  the  greenish- white 
ground  of  Madame  Imbert  Koecblin  supplies  another 
and  very  distinct  type.  The  shining  green  and 
yellow  of  Luteum  auratum,  blotched  with  reddish- 
brown  in  the  centre,  is  also  strikingly  distinct. 
Argyrites  is  well  known  for  its  small  silvery-white 
leaves.  A  handsome  companion  for  it  is  Le  Nain 
Rouge,  of  the  same  dwarf  habit,  with  small  carmine- 
red  leaves.  James  H.  Laing  is  suffused  pink  and 
rose  with  darker  veins.  Jaguaruna  is  suffused  with 
dark  red  on  a  creamy-yellow  ground,  and  is  both 
handsome  and  strikingly  distinct. 

The  above  include  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
what  may  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  growth  and  size  in 
the  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest  Hill.  Those 
who  are  .in  the  neighbourhood  should  not  miss 
seeing  them  while  they  are  in  the  pink  of  perfection. 

- -*« - 

PROFITABLE  CUCUMBER  GROWING. 

Although  competition  is  exceedingly  strong  the 
demand  for  a  Cucumber  of  fine  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance  is  as  keen  as  ever.  Those  growers  who  are 
using  the  knife  at  the  present  time  will  obtain  good 
results. 

Just  a  word  or  two  on  varieties.  There  is  at 
present  a  grand  selection  in  the  country  ;  inferior 
sorts  of  Cucumbers  are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  is 
the  case  with  so  many  other  market  crops.  Lockie’s 
Perfection  is  at  all  times  a  great  favourite,  though 
perhaps  not  an  ideal  market  Cucumber — I  mean  for 
that  grower  that  requires  quantity,  and  we  are  all,  I 
think,  a  trifle  grasping  in  that  way.  Its  great  point 
comes  out  when  the  fruits  are  placed  against  coarser 
or  less  shapely  ones.  Of  course,  I  know  shape  is  no 
object  when  the  fruit  has  to  be  cut  up.  However, 
this  is  one  of  the  many  little  whims  of  the  buyer, 
and  we  must  not  discourage  it.  If  he  prefers  paying 
sixpence  for  a  straight  Cucumber  of  good  appear¬ 
ance  rather  than  threepence  for  a  frame-grown  fruit, 
although  the  difference  in  flavour  (the  main  consider¬ 
ation)  is  apparently  small,  let  him  do  so. 

As  to  other  sorts,  Telegraph,  procured  from  a 
reliable  firm,  will  answer  all  purposes. 

The  temperature  in  which  the  plants  are  grown 
should  never  fall  below  6o°  Fahr.,  and  may  rise  to 
75°  or  8o°  with  safety.  Giving  air  will  strengthen 
the  plants,  and  consequently  keep  them  in  bearing 
longer,  while  the  opposite  kind  of  treatment  will 
weaken  and  soon  finish  them  off.  Good  rich  loam, 
as  rough  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
bed  open  to  allow  the  roots  to  run,  should  be 
employed  if  procurable.  Never  use  a  dry  structure 
of  any  kind  r  growing  Cucumbers  in,  and  if 


possible  clear  miscellaneous  subjects  out.  When 
good  root  action  is  observed  don’t  neglect  stopping. 

I  always  stop  for  the  first  time  at  the  fourth  joint, 
allowing  three  breaks  to  come.  Train  these  one  at 
either  side,  and  the  remaining  one  in  the  middle. 
The  practice  of  letting  them  reach  the  first  wire 
before  pinching  is  not  the  way  to  get  fruit  early  or 
one  to  recommend  for  any  purpose.  By  early  stop¬ 
ping  you  get  three  main  stems  close  to  the  bottom  ; 
and  by  judicious  top-dressing  and  placing  the  material 
well  round  the  necks  of  these  stems  they  make  roots 
and  afford  considerable  aid  to  the  plants  after  they 
have  found  their  feet,  as  it  were.  Keep  growths 
stopped  one  joint  above  all  fruits,  and  take  weak 
shoots  out  altogether. — J.  G.  Pettinger,  Strawberry 
Dale  Nursery,  Harrogate. 

• - - 

CLARE  LAWN,  EAST  SHEEN. 

Orchids. 

In  the  way  of  orchids  there  is  always  something  in¬ 
teresting  in  bloom  at  Clare  Lawn, East  Sheen,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Sir  F.  Wigan.  The  place  has  been  noted  for 
many  years  on  account  of  the  Phalaenopsis,  but  the 
winter  and  spring  flowering  kinds  are  now  making 
their  growth.  One  of  the  leading  features  at  present 
is  Cymbidium  lowianum,  in  the  rockery  house. 
Twelve  large  plants  carry  in  the  aggregate  sixty- 
eight  racemes,  and  1,050  individual  blooms  giving  an 
average  of  fifteen  flowers  to  a  raceme.  We 
noticed  some  of  the  latter  carrying  twenty-four, 
twenty-six,  twenty-eight,  and  thirty-two  blooms 
each,  thus  indicating  unmistakeable  evidence  of 
good  cultivation.  Several  of  them  are  good 
varieties. 

Looking  into  the  Phalaenopsis  house,  we  noted 
some  healthy  plants  of  P.  ludemanniana,  with  long 
spikes  just  commencing  to  flower.  Rather  an  un¬ 
common  species  is  P.  Boxallii  with  yellow  sepals 
and  petals,  blotched  transversely  with  brown,  but 
ultimately  fading  almost  to  yellow,  the  change  being 
very  marked.  The  curiously  formed  lip  is  like  an 
anchor  with  several  processes  on  the  base.  Two 
plants  of  Eulophiella  Elizabethae,  in  baskets,  were 
flowering  beautifully.  Their  fleshy,  white  flowers, 
tinted  with  pink,  are  all  turned  to  the  upper  side  of 
the  arching  racemes,  like  those  of  a  Freesia.  Strange 
to  say,  the  flowers  at  the  tip  of  the  spikes  are  largest. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  Angraecum  sanderianum. 
The  golden  yellow  flowers  of  Spathoglottis  kim- 
balliana,  with  crimson  spots  on  the  lip,  are  very 
handsome.  It  may  interest  some  to  know  that  the 
young  flowers  of  this  species  go  to  sleep  about 
11  a.m.,  and  the  brighter  the  sun  the  more  decidedly 
they  close  up  as  if  dozing. 

The  Cypripediums,  occupying  the  central  and  side 
benches  of  this  house,  are  always  a  feature.  At 
present  C.  rothschildianum  bears  large  "and  hand¬ 
some  flowers.  One  plant  of  C.  chamberlamianum 
has  been  flowering  continually  for  the  last  sixteen 
months,  there  being  one,  or  sometimes  two  flowers 
open  at  a  time  ;  one  bloom  lasts  a  month.  A  very 
choice  thing  is  C.  bellatulum  album  with  pure  white 
flowers,  the  plant  being  now  in  bloom  for  the  second 
time  here.  Large  pieces  of  C.  lawrenceanum  are 
notable  for  their  fine  foliage.  A  hybrid  named  C. 
delicatulum  was  raised  here  by  the  Orchid  grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young  ;  the  petals  are  tipped  with  rich 
rose  and  pretty.  The  Selenipedium  group  is  re¬ 
presented  by  C.  Perseus  superbum  with  rosy  sepals, 
darker  petals,  and  a  rich  rose  lip.  Another  fine 
thing  is  C.  macropterum,  a  hybrid  between  C.  hay- 
naldianum  and  C.  superbiens,  and  having  long 
purple  petals  spotted  on  the  lower  half.  One  of  the 
side  benches  is  covered  with  soil,  and  a  portion  of  it 
is  planted  with  C.  barbatum,  and  the  handsome  C. 
b.  magnificum.  The  plants  increase  very  fast,  and 
at  the  present  time  they  are  a  mass  of  bloom. 
Practically  they  flower  twice  a  year.  This  style  of 
cultivation  might  well  be  adopted  on  a  large  scale, 
for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers. 

Several  things  have  commenced  to  bloom  in  the 
cool  Odontoglossum  house ;  and  amongst  those 
expanded  we  noticed  O.  crispum,  O.  c.  andersonia- 
num,  O.  maculatum,  O.  constrictum,  the  orange  Ada 
aurantiaca,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  several  others. 
The  Cattleya  house  contains  a  considerable  variety 
of  plants  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  we  noted 
C.  Skinneri,  C.  citrina,  C.  Schroderae,  with  a  curious 
coppery  blotch  in  the  throat,  and  C.  lawrenceana. 
The  latter  bore  six  flowers  on  one  spike ;  and  the 
lip  was  of  an  intense  magenta  purple.  C.  Trianaei 


was  flowering  on  lately  imported  plants.  The  deli¬ 

cate  sepals  and  petals  with  the  rich  lip  of  C. 
intermedia  were  very  pretty.  Very  handsome  and 
effective  was  a  plant  of  Trichopilia  suavis  alba  in  a 
basket  bearing  fourteen  fine  flowers.  Fourteen  plants 
of  the  beautiful  Aerides  crassifolium,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  genus,  were  showing  for  bloom  Ae.  Fieldingii 
is  in  the  same  condition.  The  large,  but  short  and 
deep  purple  flowers  of  Sobralia  Ruckeri  are  very 
showy. 

The  Cypripedium  house  contains  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  independently  of  the  Cypripediums.  C. 
barbatum  nigrum  is  notable  for  its  large,  very  dark 
lip.  Very  interesting  and  pretty  was  a  group  of  the 
closely  allied  C.  niveum,  white,  C.  concolor,  pale 
yellow,  and  C.  bellatulum,  with  its  richly-blotched 
flowers.  Six  plants  of  C.  niveum  were  notable  for 
the  unusual  size  of  their  flowers.  Probably  the  best 
plant  of  Coelogyne  pandurata  in  the  country  is  to  be 
seen  here.  It  is  a  large  and  healthy  plant  on  a  raft, 
and  bearing  three  spikes  of  bloom  that  will  expand 
in  due  course.  The  rosy  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
petals  of  Miltonia  Roezlii  rosea  is  very  distinct. 
Choice  and  valuable  is  a  variety  with  intensely  dark 
purple  blotches  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  The 
foliage  of  Eranthis  Leonis  resembles  that  of  a  dwarf 
Iris,  but  the  flowers  are  pure  white.  A  most  singu¬ 
lar  looking  Orchid  is  Magaclinium  falcatum  with  a 
row  of  small  flowers  on  either  side  of  a  flattened 
flower  stalk.  Dendrobiums  are  represented  by  D. 
Phalaenopsis  Schroderianum  in  variety.  Very 
choice  is  a  form  with  deep  purple  petals  fading  to 
white  at  the  base ;  the  triangular  lip  is  dark  crimson 
and  pure  white  in  the  throat.  Another  variety  has 
the  petals  turned  up  like  a  mouse’s  ear.  D.  fimbri- 
atum,  D.  f.  oculatum,  and  D.  chrvsotoxum  are  useful 
well-known  kinds.  Rare  and  beautiful  is  D.  velu- 
tinum,  of  a  golden  yellow  with  a  velvety  pale  green 
lip. 

A  range  of  cool  houses  on  a  northern  aspect  con¬ 
tains  many  beautiful  and  interesting  subjects,  some 
of  which  are  rare  in  cultivation.  The  pretty  Helcia 
sanguineolenta  has  a  white  lip  striped  with  purple. 
A  strong  plant  of  Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus  will 
soon  be  in  bloom.  The  green  of  the  lip  makes  a 
handsome  contrast  with  the  white  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower.  The  structure  is  very  singular.  The 
rare  Cymbidium  tigrinum  is  about  to  flower.  A 
large  collection  of  Masdevallias  constitutes  a  feature 
of  one  of  the  houses.  M.  Shuttleworthii  is  always 
pretty  and  interesting.  Compared  with  it,  M. 
xanthocorys  is  paler  in  all  its  colours.  Useful  and 
well-known  sorts  are  M.ignea,  M.  Roezlii,  M.Veitchii, 
M.  Chelsoni,  M.  ignea  Eckhardtii,  and  others  in 
bloom.  Epidendrum  hastatum  has  white  flowers 
with  a  hastate  lip,  Two  plants  of  Nanodes  Medusae 
are  about  to  flower,  and  though  allied  to  Epidendrum, 
their  flowers  are  most  singular  in  structure. 

Another  division  of  this  range  is  devoted  to 
Odontoglossums,  of  which  several  are  flowering, 
including  the  charming  white  O.  Oerstedi  with  an 
orange  eye-like  spot.  It  is  grown  in  pans  close  up  to 
the  glass.  The  rosy  flowers  of  O.  Cervantesii  Morado 
are  exceedingly  neat  and  choice.  Here  also  are  the 
sweet-scented  white  O.  pulchellum,  O.  crispum  in 
variety,  and  Masdevallia  muscosa  with  the  strangely 
sensitive  lip. 

A  variety  of  Cattleya  Trianaei,  recently  imported,  is 
notable  for  its  unusually  broad  petals.  In  the  same 
house  with  it  is  a  huge  piece  of  Dendrobium 
chrysotoxum  in  a  basket.  It  has  unusually  long 
pseudobulbs.  There  are  also  some  flue  pieces  of 
Laelia  purpurata  in  bloom.  A  bloom  on  one  plant 
presented  a  distinct  case  of  peloria#  It  had  three 
sepals  and  three  lips,  and  presented  a  semi-double 
appearance. 

Mr.  Young  takes  great  interest  in  the  numerous 
and  varied  subjects  under  his  care,  and  some  or 
other  of  them  keep  alive  the  interesting  character 
of  the  collection  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Other  Plant  Houses. 

The  fruit  houses  and  those  containing  flowering 
plants  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  garden 
and  many  other  departments  of  the  establishment, 
are  under  the  care  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  Want.  The 
early  spring-sown  Cucumbers  have  been  fruiting  for 
some  time  past.  The  stove  contains  a  collection  of 
fine  foliage  as  well  as  flowering  plants,  amongst 
which  we  noted  a  huge  piece  of  Anthurium 
scherzerianum,  as  well  as  smaller  pieces  in  bloom. 
A  Continental  hybrid,  named  Francis  Joseph,  bears 
large,  soft  red,  and  shining  spathes.  The  Camellia 
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house  still  contains  some  plants  in  bloom,  but  the 
Indian  Azaleas  are  most  noticeable  at  present,  in¬ 
cluding  A.  indica  alba.  They  are  grown  for  the 
sake  of  cut  flowers.  A  noteworthy  plant  is  a  huge 
spreading  bush  about  forty  years  old.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  beautiful  salmon-pink  with  white  edges. 
Some  of  the  sho  >ts  bear  self  red  flowers.  The  plant 
originated  from  a  spray  in  Lady  Wigan’s  marriage 
bouquet,  so  that  it  is  a  plant  with  a  history. 

- *». - 

BASKETS  OF  FLOWERING  AND 
FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

For  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
baskets  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  serve  a  useful 
purpose  ;  and  to  those  who  contemplate  embellishing 
their  houses  with  these  receptacles  during  the  coming 
summer,  the  present  time  is  a  suitable  one  to  set 
about  the  work.  It  is  not,  however,  to  the  owners 
of  glasshouses  alone  that  basket  plants  have  their 
charm  ;  or  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  can  only  be 
successfully  grown  under  glass  structures  !  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  anyone  who  has  a  sunny  window  at 
his  disposal  may,  with  confidence,  anticipate  a  display, 
providing  of  course,  that  cultural  details  are  carefully 
attended  to. 

There  are  many  plants,  owing  to  their  trailing 
habits,  peculiarly  adapted  for  growing  suspended  in 
baskets,  and  are  seen  to  much  better  advantage  under 
such  circumstances,  than  if  grown  in  pots  on  staging 
along  with  other  plants.  Perhaps  one  subject 
oftener  met  with  for  basket  work  is  the  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium,  and  of  this  section  nearly  all  the 
varieties  are  suitable.  Two  or  three  sorts  planted  in 
one  basket,  have  a  pretty  effect  when  in  bloom.  The 
following  are  recommended  :  —  Alice  Crousse 
magenta;  F.  J.  Hohenzollern,  scarlet;  Madame, 
Thibaut,  pink;  Isidore  Feral,  rose;  and  Mignon, 
salmon. 

Fuchsias,  too,  are  specially  suitable  for  baskets, 
and  perhaps  are  even  better  grown  in  this  way  ;  at 
any  rate  they  are  exceedingly  attractive  when  in 
flower,  and  suspended  from  a  greenhouse  roof  or 
window.  Plants  intended  for  baskets  should  be 
young,  and  have  been  stopped  once  or  twice  to 
induce  side  shoots,  which  must  be  tied  down  to  the 
sides  of  the  baskets.  Old  plants  are  not  suitable,  as 
to  attempt  to  get  them  in  position  would  only  result 
in  the  branches  breaking ;  hence  it  is  that  young 
plants  are  to  be  preferred.  Almost  all  varieties  lend 
themselves  to  trailing,  but  Miss  Lucy  Finnis,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  General  Roberts,  may  be  instanced 
as  being  particularly  suitable. 

Verbenas,  though  perhaps  not  so  frequently  seen 
grown  in  baskets  as  they  should  be,  are  none  the 
less  fitted  for  the  purpose;  and  after  planting,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  keeping  the  shoots  pegged  to  the 
basket  to  produce  a  brilliant  mass  of  flowers. 

Petunias,  too,  of  somewhat  similar  growth,  greatly 
enhance  a  house  when  in  bloom.  Frequent  pinching 
of  the  shoots  must  be  resorted  to  if  the  plants  are  to 
carry  much  foliage,  as  if  this  is  not  done,  the  lower 
leaves  soon  drop  off,  and  the  basket  presents  an 
untidy  appearance.  The  single  sorts  are  best  for  this 
kind  of  work  as  the  double  varieties,  in  consequence 
of  their  more  formal  habit,  are  better  adapted  for 
growing  in  pots. 

Heliotropes,  on  account  of  their  delicate  perfume, 
are  very  valuable  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
culture,  and  the  same  remarks  with  regard  to  their 
treatment  will  apply,  as  those  made  in  reference  to 
Fuchsias. 

Achimenes,  although  requiring  a  somewhat 
warmer  temperature  than  the  subjects  previously 
enumerated,  to  grow  them  to  perfection,  are  very 
beautiful  when  cultivated  in  baskets  ;  and  where  a 
warm  corner  of  a  house  can  be  found  for  them  they 
should  be  included  if  possible.  Tubers  started  in 
March  will  afford  plenty  of  bloom  from  July  to 
September. 

Thunbergias,  too,  are  extremely  pretty  when 
grown  as  basket  plants,  and  revel  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house,  the  bright  clusters  of  orange-coloured 
blossoms  of  T.  alata  showing  up  well.  They  are 
easily  raised  from  seed  in  March,  and  should  be 
potted  on  when  large  enough,  removing  them  to  the 
baskets  in  May. 

Ferns,  of  which  there  are  so  many  varieties,  are 
easily  grown,  and  some  of  them  succeed  admirably  in 
a  cool  house  or  window. 

Tropaeolums  are  very  showy  when  in  bloom,  and 
pay  for  the  little  trouble  required  of  them.  T. 


speciosum  is  a  variety  which  brightens  up  a  house 
considerably. 

Baskets  to  contain  soil  should  either  be  con¬ 
structed  of  wood  or  wire,  and  lined  well  with  moss 
to  prevent  any  escaping. 

Watering  is  also  a  matter  which  calls  for  special 
attention,  as  it  is  obvious  that  plants  grown  under 
such  conditions  must  require  more,  exposed  as  they 
are ;  and  to  have  baskets  of  foliage  and  flowers  one 
must  guard  against  any  omission  in  this  direction. 
It  is  better  to  immerse  the  baskets  occasionally,  thus 
ensuring  the  whole  having  a  thorough  soaking. — ■ 
IV.  F. 

- -*■ - 

AUSTRALIAN  WILD  FLOWERS. 

On  visiting  the  Dowdeswell  Galleries  in  New  Bond 
Street  the  other  week  we  were  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  Mrs.  F.  C.  Rowan  had  been  copying  the 
celebrated  late  Miss  North,  whose  pictures  have 
been  such  an  ornament  of  the  North  Gallery  for  so 
many  years  past  at  Kew.  We  learnt,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Rowan  had  actually  been  in  company  with 
Miss  North  in  Western  Australia,  and  that  the  two 
ladies  separated  at  Perth,  Mrs.  Rowan  going  far 
inland  in  her  search  after  her  favourite  wild  flowers 
in  regions  where  much  gold  is  now  being  found. 
She  has  braved  many  dangers  in  various  parts  of 
Australia  and  painted  in  proximity  to  snakes  in  the 
dense  and  tangled  growth  of  forests.  In  one  case 
she  was  actually  let  down  by  ropes  to  paint  an 
Orchid  growing  in  the  rocky  interstices  of  a  waterfall. 
Her  pictures,  though  not  uniform  in  size,  are 
generally  larger  than  those  of  Miss  North,  judging 
by  the  ioo  water-colour  drawings  that  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  Dowdeswell  Galleries. 

The  background  and  the  sky  view  of  the  pictures 
are  very  varied  in  tint,  from  a  light  to  a  deep  sky- 
blue  ;  in  other  cases  the  tints  are  greenish,  and 
again  of  a  pinkish  haze,  as  if  the  atmosphere 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  pinkish  mist,  or  the 
tints  may  be  neutral.  In  all  cases  the  flowers  stand 
out  vividly  as  if  real,  and  many  of  the  wildings  are 
handsome  indeed.  Many  of  the  species  of  plants 
painted  have  been  identified  and  named  by  the 
eminent  botanist,  Sir  Ferdinand  Von  Mueller,  who 
took  much  interest  in  Mrs.  Rowan’s  work.  Many 
of  the  flowers  are  painted  as  they  grew,  but  others 
have  been  gathered  in  bunches,  sometimes  of 
differently-coloured  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

The  scarlet-flowered  Kennedya  coccinea  and  the 
rosy-scarlet  Bursaria  spinosa,  both  climbing  plants, 
are  entwined  as  they  grew  and  form  a  handsome  and 
interesting  picture.  Near  by  this  is  a  picture  of 
water  plants,  including  the  tall,  yellow-flowered 
Limnanthemum  exaltatum,  and  Utricularia  didotoma 
labillandra  in  blue  and  white  varieties.  The  flowers 
of  Eucalyptus  ficifolia  consist  of  great  brushes  of 
orange-scarlet  stamens,  and  the  large  fruits  are  black. 
Some  large,  deep  sky-blue  flowers  mingling  with  a 
white  variety,  and  described  as  Dillwynia,  are  very 
different  from  the  other  known  species,  and  must  be 
handsomq  for  conservatory  work  if  the  plants  were 
introduced.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dark  blue 
or  violet  flowers  of  Hovea  chorizemifolia.  Very 
imposing  are  the  large  inflated  flowers  of  Epacris 
impressa,  in  white,  pink,  and  crimson  or  red  colours. 
The  large  blue  berries  of  Billardiera  longiflora  and 
the  white  ones  of  another  shrub  intermingled  are 
strikingly  handsome.  An  unnamed  Myrtaceous 
plant  from  Western  Australia  should  encourage 
some  enterprising  collector  to  go  after  it.  The 
small  twiggy  growths  are  wreathed  wiih  bunches  of 
scarlet  flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  a  Hawthorn  in 
shape  and  size.  From  the  same  regions  comes  Aster 
Exsul,  with  large  purple-rayed  flower  heads.  The 
white  flowers  of  the  sweet-scented  Arauja  albens  are 
well  known  in  cultivation,  and  here  mingle  with  the 
red  berries  of  Styphelia  aggregata.  The  Lrge 
corrugated  white  flowers  of  Ottelia  ovalifolia,  with 
their  curious,  triangular  purple  centre,  are  very 
striking,  and  should  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  lover 
of  aquatics  and  make  him  long  to  add  the  plant  to 
his  collection.  The  fringed  white  flowers  of 
Limnanthemum  indicum  are  also  pretty.  Nymphaea 
stellata  constitutes  the  glory  of  another  picture. 

The  deep  red  flowers  of  Passiflora  aurantia  from 
Queensland  are  very  attractive,  A  brilliant  blue 
kingfisher,  perched  against  a  large  truss  of  the  white 
Eurycles  amboinensis,  forms  a  striking  contrast. 
The  deep  orange  flowers  of  Erythrina  Vespertilio 
and  the  scarlet  of  other  species  make  some  bold 
pictures.  The  large  yellow  flowers  and  red  stamens 


of  Cochlospermum  Giilivraei  are  also  telling,  and 
the  large  fruits  in  some  cases  are  burst,  showing  the 
long  woolly  appendages  of  the  seeds,  resembling 
those  of  the  Cotton  plant.  The  naked  and  slender, 
twiggy  shoots  of  Teiratheca  nuda  are  clothed  with 
red,  purple,  and  white  flowers,  like  drooping  bells  in 
the  early  stages.  Nelumbium  nuciferum  closely 
resembles  N.  speciosum,  but  has  darker  flowers 
apparently  and  very  showy.  The  purple  flowers  of 
Hibiscus  Huegelii  are  represented  of  gigantic  size. 
The  wavy  cinnamon  and  yellow-edged  flowers  of 
Dendrobium  undulatum  Roweniae  from  Queensland, 
and  borne  in  long  drooping  racemes,  are  rather 
striking  and  attractive  in  their  way.  The  blue, 
purple,  and  white  woolly  bracts  of  Ptilotus  exaltatus 
recall  those  of  Trichinium  Manglesii,  and  are  known 
as  Everlasting  Flowers.  Ipomoea  grandiflora,  a 
Queensland  Morning  Glory,  has  large  white  flowers. 

The  Christmas  Tree  or  Flame-tree  (Nuytsia 
floribunda)  of  Western  Australia,  with  its 
orange-coloured  flowers,  must  be  a  striking 
object  in  the  wild  state.  The  rosy-red  petals  of 
Verticordia  grandis  are  surrounded  by  a  calyx  of  the 
same  colour,  cut  up  into  a  dense  mass  of  hair-lilfe 
or  plumy  segments  of  novel  aspect.  The  shrub 
belongs  to  the  Myrtle  family  and  grows  only  3  ft. 
high.  The  well-known  Clianthus  Dampieri  forms  a 
large  and  handsome  picture.  Balustion  pulcherri- 
mum  is  another  Myrtaceous  plant  from  Western 
Australia  that  would  be  a  very  ornamental  subject 
for  a  conservatory.  The  flowers  are  largely  made 
up  of  a  great  brush  of  scarlet  stamens.  The  bush  is 
low  and  twiggy. 

Cryptandra  arbutiflora  is  a  twiggy  bush,  bearing  a 
large  quantity  of  pink  and  white  flowers  like  those 
of  the  Strawberry  Tree.  The  white  flowers  of 
Hovea  trisperma  are  mixed  with  this.  Verticordia 
oculata  is  another  singular-looking  and  beautiful 
Myrtaceous  plant  with  fimbriated  petals  of  a  dark 
purple  at  the  base,  giving  reason  for  the  specific 
name.  The  calyx  in  this  case  is  cut  into  numerous 
white  filaments.  Another  very  handsome  picture  is 
made  up  of  five  or  more  species  of  West  Australian 
plants  with  blue  and  white  flowers  mixed  up  in  a 
gorgeous  and  attractive  way.  Claytonia  polyandra 
is  a  very  tall  species  of  its  kind,  with  large  purple 
flowers  intermixed  with  the  creamy-white  blossoms 
of  Abutilon  geranioides.  The  large  pendant  panicles 
of  flowers  of  Hugonia  Jenkinsii  are  yellow,  tinted 
with  orange.  Picture  No.  100  consists  of  a  bouquet 
of  Western  Australian  Everlasting  Flowers,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  Ptilotus  exaltatus.  Close  by  it  is  a 
picture  (No.  101)  representing  a  large  piece  of  the 
male  plant  of  Pandanus  monticola  beautifully  in 
bloom. 

These  handsomely-executed  pictures  of  Australian 
wild  flowers  should  serve  to  re- kindle  the  public 
interest  in  a  class  of  hard-wooded  subjects  that  are 
extremely  interesting  and  charming  if  anything. 

- - 

THE  DAFFODIL  CONFERENCE  AT 
REGENT’S  PARK. 

{Continued,  fvom  p.  546.) 

Mr.  J.  D.  Pearson. 

To  this  gentleman  was  deputed  the  task  of  dealing 
with  the  “  Daffodil  as  an  Exhibition  Flower,”  and  this, 
from  his  wide  experience  as  a  grower  and  exhibitor, 
he  was  well  able  to  do.  Mr.  Pearson  deprecated 
very  strongly  the  artificial  ties  that  are  attached  to 
our  modern  exhibitions.  Our  favourite  flowers,  such 
as  the  Rose,  the  Carnation,  and  the  Chrysanthemum 
are  tortured  and  twisted  into  a r  variety  of  positions 
that  Nature  never  intended  them  to  occupy.  Such 
barbarous  treatment,  he  asserted,  deserved  the 
unqualified  censure  of  all  true  lbvers  of  flowers.  The 
timing  of  blooms  for  the  various  shows  was  an 
operation  of  some  importance,  but  by  judicious 
retarding  of  early  forms,  and  the  forwarding  in  heat 
of  late  ones,  a  fairly  representative  collection  might 
be  obtained.  He  advised  the  cutting  of  the  blooms 
before  expansion,  and  the  placing  of  them  in  water 
to  open.  A  room  heated  to  750  Fahr.  was  not, 
according  to  his  experience,  a  whit  too  warm  to 
assist  later  sorts  in  opening.  The  poeticus,  Leedsii, 
and  incomparabilis  sections  all  do  well  under  such  a 
system  of  treatment. 

The  packing,  continued  the  essayist,  wras  of  the 
first  importance.  He  always  allowed  plenty  of  room 
himself  to  avoid  crushing  the  flowers,  although  he 
need  scarcely  remind  his  hearers  that  too  much 
room  was  as  great  an  evil  as  too  little.  The  blooms 
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should  be  cut  with  stalks  of  varying  length,  and 
should  always  be  arranged  with  their  own  foliage. 
The  foliage  of  some  of  the  more  expensive  sorts 
would  be  too  valuable  to  use  for  cutting,  hence  he 
would  recommend  the  growing  on  of  some  of  the 
commoner  species  or  varieties  in  boxes  under  glass 
to  supply  the  necessary  greenery.  Nothing  looked 
worse  than  hardy  Daffodils  arranged  with 
sprays  of  exotic  Ferns.  In  his  opinion,  the  Daffodil 
had  no  rival  as  a  cut  flower  in  early  spring.  It  was 
cheap,  graceful,  lasted  well,  and  came  in  very  early. 
Many,  perhaps,  would  find  fault  with  the  limited 
range  of  colour  exhibited  by  the  flowers,  but  there 
was  all  the  less  danger  of  these  colours  clashing,  and 
this  was  something  to  be  thankful  for  when  ladies 
were  so  particular  as  to  flowers  matching  with  the 
carpet,  the  wall  paper,  or  the  ceiling  Great  care 
was  needed  in  arranging  such  subj  ect  s  as  W allflowers, 
or  Mignonette,  with  Daffodils,  as  the  sap  they 
exuded  fouled  the  water  and  shortened  the  lives  of 
the  Daffodils. 

Miss  Marie  Lowe. 

The  "Daffodil  in  Decoration  ”  was  the  particular 
phase  of  the  subject  which  Miss  Marie  Lowe 
descanted  upon.  Said  she,  "  We  cannot  all  grow 
Daffodils,  but  we  can  all  make  use  of  them  in  some 
way.  Little  trace  of  them  could  be  discovered  in  old 
books,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Dutch  works. 
Even  the  Japanese,  facile  pvinceps  among  decorative 
artists,  did  not  make  much  use  of  them.  This  led 
her  to  ask  herself  the  questions — Were  they  known  to 
them  ? ;  Did  their  delineation  offer  too  many 
difficulties?;  Or  were  they  unsuitable  ?  ”  Continued 
Miss  Lowe,  “  There  is  no  art  in  Nature,  for  art  is 
simply  man’s  thought  brought  to  bear  upon  things 
material.”  She  thought  it  rather  curious,  and 
decidedly  very  regrettable,  that  more  use  had  not 
been  made  of  the  Daffodil  as  a  subject  for  decorative 
designs,  and  she  hoped  that  some  cf  the  eminent 
present-day  artists  would  come  to  the  rescue  in  this 
respect.  Miss  Marie  Lowe  concluded  a  very 
interesting  address  by  inveighing  very  strongly 
against  the  inartistic  arrangement  of  beautiful 
flowers  that  so  frequently  obtained  in  the  residences 
of  the  upper  classes,  where  an  incompetent  servant 
was  usually  deputed  to  do  the  work,  with  the  result 
that  the  loveliness  and  effectiveness  of  the  flowers 
were  seriously  marred. 

Mr.  William  Robinson. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  William  Robinsom  upon  the 
“  Hardy  Narcissi,  and  their  Artistic  Use  for  Planting 
in  Grass”  was  the  next  feature  of  the  Conference. 
The  essayist  himself  was  unfortunately  absent,  and 
the  energetic  secretary  of  the  society,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Sowerby,  was  thereupon  called  upon  to  read  the  paper. 

An  overwhelming  love  for  hardy  flowers  in  general, 
and  Daffodils  in  particular,  permeated  every  line  of 
Mr.  Robinson’s  essay,  as  with  facile  pen  he  described 
the  beauties  of  the  subject  of  the  Conference.  Fair 
as  an  Orchid  or  a  Lily,  but  as  much  at  home  as  the 
Kingcups  in  the  marsh,  or  the  Primrose  in  the 
woods,  the  Daffodil  brought  its  flush  of  golden 
beauty  to  our  woods  with  no  meagre  or  sparing  hand 
during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  suitable  for  planting  in  large  quantities  in 
the  flower  garden,  but  surely  there  was  plenty.of 
room  in  the  cool  meadows,  the  farms,  and  the 
orchards,  wherein  it  might  disport  itself.  Ireland 
and  the  south-west  of  England  hold  many  varieties 
that  have  been  lost  to  the  rest  of  England,  chiefly 
because  this  extensive  naturalization  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  former  places  and  not  in  the  latter. 

Three  months  after  our  native  flowers  have 
opened,  the  cool,  moist  mountain  passes  upon  the 
Continent  are  all  ablaze.  No  later  than  July  i6tb, 
1894,  said  he,  I  saw  some  fine  glowing  golden  patches 
in  Auvergne,  where  the  Daffodil  succeeds  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  “  Eight  years  ago,”  Mr.  Robinson  went  on  to 
say,  “  I  planted  thousands  of  Daffodils,  and  in  every 
case  they  have  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  The  harrowing  and  the  rolling  the 
land  receives  does  not  interfere  with  the  foliage. 
There  are  numbers  of  garden  forms  that  might  well 
be  utilised  for  purposes  of  naturalization.  None  but 
the  hardy  ones,  of  course,  should  be  used  ;  the  rarer 
forms  will  require  good  garden  soil.  Necessarily  a 
great  deal  of  discretion  in  planting  must  be  exercised, 
for  an  indiscriminate  scattering  will  surely  result  in 
the  destruction  of  all  sense  of  repose.  This,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  guarded  against.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to 
plant  in  pretty  ways  as  in  ugly  ways,  and  no  one 
knows  the  splendid  effects  produced  by  Daffodils 


when  they  are  grown  naturally  in  the  partial  shade 
of  our  woods  and  pleasure  grounds,  except  those  who 
have  seen  them.” 

Dr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sowerby  was  also  commissioned  to  read 
this  paper,  dealing  with  “  Basal  Rot,”  Dr.  Crawford 
being  unable  to  attend  in  person.  The  essayist 
opened  by  saying  that  the  Rev.  Woolley  Dod  was  the 
first  to  describe  and  call  by  the  name  of  basal  rot 
this  disease,  which  was  reponsible  for  innumerable 
deaths  amongst  the  finer  sorts  of  Narcissi,  particu¬ 
larly,  and  which  caused  so  many  partial  and  com¬ 
plete  failures  in  their  cultivation.  Single  and  double 
flowers  of  the  poeticus  section,  and  some  of  the  other 
doubles  revel  in  rich  dressings  of  farmyard  manure, 
but  many  of  the  other  doubles  and  the  more 
delicately  constitutioned  varieties  sicken  and  die  in  a 
couple  of  years  under  such  treatment.  It  might  be 
something  of  a  guide  to  the  combating  of  this  dread 
disease  if  we  took  into  account  the  special  conditions 
under  which  the  Daffodil  was  found  growing  wild. 
Our  own  Lent  Lilies,  for  example,  were  found  in  slop¬ 
ing  woods  and  glens  where  they  were  undisturbed 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Here  they  flourish  in  a  way 
that  they  will  not  do  when  planted  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  N.  scoticus,  again,  did  not  like  culti¬ 
vated  soil. 

Generally  speaking,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  and  lime  were  the  principal  elements  of 
plant  food.  Various  plants  differed  considerably 
from  each  other  in  the  special  quantities  they 
required  of  each  of  these ;  thus  grasses  needed 
plenty  of  nitrogen  ;  the  Brassica  family  a  liberal 
allowance  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  leguminous 
plants  abundance  of  potash.  The  Narcissi  love 
phosphates  and  potash,  but  do  not  like  ammoniacal 
compounds. 

The  first  sign  of  incipient  disease  in  the  bulbs  was 
the  presence  of  scorched-looking  markings  on  the 
outer  tunic.  Any  bulbs  exhibiting  these  should  be 
singled  out  and  destroyed,  for  if  planted  they  would 
soon  die,  and  would,  moreover,  assist  in  spreading 
the  disease  to  others.  The  cause  of  basal  rot  was 
the  insidious  fungus,  Penicillium.  With  this  all 
ordinary  cultivated  soil  was  teeming,  as  it  attacked 
all  sorts  of  vegetable  growths,  although  it  appeared 
to  have  a  special  affinity  for  bulbous  structures,  On 
cultivated  soils,  then,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  more 
delicately-constitutioned  species  and  varieties  fall  an 
easy  prey.  He  had  tried  surrounding  his  bulbs 
when  planting  them  with  such  antiseptic  screens  as 
sand,  road  grit,  and  the  soil  from  river  banks.  These 
had  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Better  results 
had  been  obtained  when  marl,  which  is  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  had  been  employed. 

The  great  reason  why  Narcissi  always  did  so  well 
when  planted  in  grass  was  that  the  latter  subject  had 
a  great  affinity  for  nitrogenous  compounds,  and 
speedily  lessened  the  amount  of  them  present  in  the 
soil,  thus  making  the  position  favourable  for 
Narcissi,  which,  as  had  been  previously  intimated, 
did  not  like  nitrogenous  compounds.  He  would 
advise,  therefore,  sowing  down  the  beds  with  seeds 
of  the  finer  grasses.  This  should  be  done  if  possible 
the  year  previous  to  the  planting  of  the  Daffodils. 
The  beds  might  be  dusted  with  potash  each  year 
about  the  end  of  January. 

Yearly  lifting  had  undoubtedly  a  beneficial  effect 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  rot.  The  Dutch  saved 
a  large  portion  of  their  crop  from  succumbing  by  the 
annual  lifting  and  drying.  By  rushing  the  bulbs 
through  the  growing  period  the  inherent  vitality  of 
the  plants  wards  off  the  disease  to  a  great  extent, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  Dutch 
bulbs  are  tainted  by  the  rot  when  they  reach  this 
country,  which  disease  develops  rapidly  after  the 
bulbs  have  been  consigned  to  the  ground. 

He  should  advise  all  to  plant  their  bulbs  deeply, 
surrounding  them  with  antiseptic  screens,  to  refrain 
from  high  feeding,  and  to  lift  annually. 

The  speedy  passage  of  time  prevented  the  reading 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  Cowan's  paper  on  “  The  Successes  and 
Failures  of  Growing  Daffodils  in  Midlothian  ”  ;  also 
Mr.  C.  Stuart's,  dealing  with  “  The  Description  of  the 
Whitehall  Group  of  Daffodils  and  their  Origin,”  wiih 
notes  on  hybridisation  and  cross-breeding  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Allen’s  essay  on  “  Daffodil  Hunting  in  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  ;  ”  all  of  which  would  doubtless  have  been  very 
interesting.  They  will,  therefore,  be  all  the  more 
eagerly  looked  for  when  the  full  account  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  is  printed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  the  writers  of 


papers,  and  this  was  carried  unanimously.  Mr. 
Birkett,  chairman  of  the  Society,  then  moved  a 
similar  motion  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  services, 
as  chairman,  rendered  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker.  This 
was  seconded  by  Major  Cotton,  and,  on  being  put  to 
the  meeting,  was  passed  with  the  consent  of  all  pre¬ 
sent. 


THE  SPECIES  OF  EUCHARIS. 

There  is  now  a  considerable  amount  of  variety  in 
the  genus  Eucharis  both  in  form  and  size,  but  the 
colour  is  the  same  in  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
trifling  modifications.  Baker,  in  his  Handbook  of 
the  Amaryllideae,  describes  five  species  with  one 
variety  ;  but  since  the  publication  of  that  book  some 
more  forms  have  made  their  appearance.  The 
species  he  described  were  E.  grandiflora,  better 
known  to  gardeners  as  E.  amazonica,  E.  Mastersi, 
E.  Candida,  E.  Sanderi,  and  E.  subedentata.  This 
included  all  the  known  species  up  to  1888,  and  two 
dwarf  and  small-flowered  species  that  were  some¬ 
times  classed  here  have  been  relegated  to  Calli- 
phruria — namely,  C.  hartwegiana  and  C.  tenera. 

E.  grandiflora  is  the  best  known,  and  seems 
likely  to  remain  so  for  a  long  time  because  the  mcst 
useful.  It  long  remained  the  largest-flowered 
species  till  the  introduction  of  E.  Stevensi.  The 
crown  in  E.  grandiflora  is  about  half  an  inch  deep, 
with  a  squarish  bifid  lobe  between  every  two  seg¬ 
ments.  The  tint  of  green  more  or  less  observable  at 
the  base  of  this  cup  adds  rather  than  detracts  from 
the  beauty  of  the  flower. 

E.  Stevensi  is  by  some  considered  a  hybrid 
between  E.  Candida  and  E.  Sanderi,  but  as  far  as 
the  form  of  the  flowers  is  concerned  it  is  difficult  to 
see  the  connection.  The  flowers  are  well  expanded, 
and  the  crown  is  deeply  divided  into  six  triangular 
lobes  on  the  top  of  which  the  stamens  are  situated. 

E.  Mastersi  was  introduced  from  the  Andes  of 
New  Grenada  in  1885,  and  while  reckoned  a  good 
species  by  some,  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  hybrid 
between  E.  grandiflora  and  E.  Sanderi.  Its  leading 
characteristics  are  the  bright  green  leaves,  resembling 
those  of  the  last-named,  and  the  crown,  which  is 
reduced  to  a  narrow  free  margin  with  two  distinct 
but  blunt  teeth  between  every  two  stamens. 

E.  Sanderi  has  fairly  large  flowers,  with  segments 
each  1  in.  long,  but,  owing  to  their  somewhat 
ascending  direction,  the  bloom  appears  somewhat 
smaller  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  leaves  are 
bright  green,  cordate  at  the  base,  and  appearing 
somewhat  corrugated  ;  consequently  they  resemble 
those  of  a  Funkia  to  some  extent.  The  most 
decisive  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  flower, 
however,  is  the  corona,  which  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
rim  bordering  the  outer  end  of  the  expanded  throat 
of  the  tube.  It  bears  two  or  three  flowers  in  an 
umbel,  but  a  variety  has  been  described  with  four  to 
six  flowers  on  a  scape— namely,  E.  S.  multiflora. 

E.  Bakeriana  is  also  a  relatively  large-flowering 
form  with  spreading  segments,  but  the  cup-shaped 
corona  is  of  medium  length  with  two  triangular 
teeth  or  lobes  between  every  two  stamens.  It  has 
been  described  as  a  new  species,  and  by  other 
authorities  reckoned  a  natural  hybrid  between  E. 
Candida  and  E.  grandiflora.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  very 
pretty  form,  and  quite  distinct  from  anything  else. 
It  was  introduced  from  Columbia,  and  first  described 
when  it  flowered  in  1890. 

E.  Candida  was  introduced  from  the  Andes  of 
New  Grenada,  and  described  from  a  plant  which 
flowered  at  Kew  in  1877.  The  most  striking  feature 
about  it  is  that  the  corona  is  divided  almost  to  the 
base,  into  six  segments,  each  of  which  bears  a 
stamen.  This,  indeed,  gives  a  clue  to  the  origin  of 
the  corona,  which  really  consists  of  the  flattened 
bases  of  the  filaments  united  in  a  cup  in  most  of  the 
species  or  forms. 

E.  Lowii  has  been  variously  reckoned  as  a  species 
by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  and  by  other  authorities  as  a 
geographical  form  of  E.  grandiflora.  The  flowers 
are  of  large  size,  and  readily  distinguished  by  three 
of  the  segments  being  incurved  at  the  sides  and 
scooped,  as  it  were,  like  the  flowers  of  Narcissus 
poeticus  recurvus. 

E.  subedentata  is  one  of  the  smallest  species  of 
the  genus,  and  the  crown  is  altogether  absent  or 
occasionally  represented  by  small  teeth  at  the  base 
of  the  filaments ;  hence  the  specific  name.  The 
perianth  is  funnel-shaped,  and  six  to  eight  small 
white  flowers  are  borne  in  an  umbel.  It  is  of  easy 
cultivation,  flowering  in  winter,  and  pretty,  though 
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not  so  imposing  as  any  of  the  sorts  above  mentioned. 
Its  native  habitat  is  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada. 

E.  Lehmanni  is  the  most  strikingly  distinct  of 
any  as  far  as  the  corona  is  concerned.  There  is  a 
figure  of  the  species  in  Regel’s  Gavtenflora,  1889,  p. 
313,  t.  1,300,  f.  1.  The  perianth  is  small,  with  spread¬ 
ing  segments,  and  the  wide  corona  is  divided  almost 
to  the  base  into  six  bifld  segments  with  the  stamens 
inserted  in  the  sinus  between  the  teeth  or  lobules. 
It  was  collected  by  the  Dutch  Consul,  Lehmann,  in 
Cauca,  Columbia.  The  teeth  or  lobules  of  the 
corona  are  longer  than  in  any  other  species. 

Another  plant  placed  here  by  some  authorities  is 
described  under  various  names,  such  as  E.  galan- 
thoides,  Pancratium  galanthoides,  and  Mathieua 
galanthoides,  and  has  small  snow-white  flowers  like 
a  Snowdrop.  It  was  originally  described  in  1853. 

E.  Moorei  has  smaller  flowers  than  E.  grandi- 
flora,  and  is  classed  under  that  species  by  some 
botanists,  as  a  variety.  A  double-flowered  form 
turned  up  on  the  Continent,  and  was  described  and 
figured  in  the  Gartenzeitnng,  1185,  p.  198. 

Eight  of  the  species  and  supposed  natural  hybrids 
given  above  have  been  figured  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Tijdschrift  voor  Tuinbouw. 

The  insect  and  other  enemies  of  the  Eucharis  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  some  of  them  are  very 
destructive,  including  the  Eucharis  mite  and  its 
concomitant  vegetable  parasite,  Saccharomyces 
gluteinis,  also  eel-worms  (Tylenchus),  and  mealy 
bug.  In  this  country  the  Saccharomyces  has  pro¬ 
bably  been  the  most  destructive,  though  the 
Eucharis  mite  most  generally  gets  the  blame  for  the 
mischief  effected. 

- 4* - 

Hardening  §[iscellany. 

birds  and  flowers. 

Birds  will  often  indulge  in  odd  fancies,  the  results 
of  which  are  not  a  little  provoking  ;  for  instance  just 
now  when  the  Primroses  are  at  their  best,  when  left 
alone  we  find  many  totally  denuded  of  flowers.  At 
first  sight  this  would  seem  the  result  of  sheer 
wantonness—  just  a  mischievous  trick,  there  being  no 
lack  of  other  food  just  now  ;  but  they  have  discovered 
that  the  embryo  seed  vessels  are  a  delicate  morsel. 
It  is  for  the.  sake  of  these  alone  that  the  flowers  are 
destroyed  ;  these  they  eat,  and  leave  the  stems  and 
everything  else  scattered  on  the  ground. — W.B.G. 

XL  ALL  VAPORIZER. 

May  I  ask  Mr.  Pettinger  (p.  525)  if  he  has  tried  XL 
All  on  Asparagus  plumosus.  The  foreman  of  a  large 
plant-growiDg  establishment  where  this  is 
extensively  grown,  told  me  recently  that  he  had 
found  it — although  fatal  to  mealy  bug — injurious  to 
the  Asparagus  foliage.  I  can  testify  to  its  efficacy  in 
destroying  white  fly  on  Tomatos. — A.  Pentney. 

ANEMONE  KING  OF  SCARLETS. 

All  of  the  Anemones  are  eiither  interesting  or  pretty, 
but  that  under  notice  is  decidedly  handsome.  The 
bright  scarlet  flowers  are  of  large  size,  and  perfectly 
double ;  indeed,  the  number  of  sepals  or  modified 
stamens  filling  up  the  centre  is  enormous.  Each 
bloom  consists  of  six  to  ten  of  the  original  sepals, 
which  are  of  normal  size,  and  form  a  guard  or  outer 
protection  tc  the  myriad  of  small  and  neatly-arranged 
central  ones.  Morphologically  there  is  something 
peculiar  about  the  way  this  variety  has  become 
double.  The  supernumerary  segments  occupy  the 
centre,  while  a  series  of  more  or  less  perfect  stamens 
occupy  a  position  at  the  base  of  the  petaloid  ones, 
where  they  are  hidden  by  the  outer  and  true  sepals. 
Independently  of  this  -botanical  peculiarity,  the 
flowers  of  Anemone  King  of  Scarlets  are  very  hand¬ 
some  either  for  garden  decoration  or  cut  flower 
purposes.  They  last  eight  or  ten  days  in  water  in 
the  cut  state,  and  are  strikingly  handsome.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  facts  by  the  receipt  of  a  box  of 
flowers  from  Mr.  John  T.  Gilbert,  Anemone 
Nurseries,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lines.,  who  has  grown  the 
variety  so  well  for  many  years. 

CURIOUS  FREAK  OF  PRIMULA  OBCONICA. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  forms  of  Primrose  and 
Polyanthus  known  as  Jack-in-the-Green,  but  P. 
obconica  can  evidently  be  even  more  outrageous. 
Two  trusses  of  what  should  have  been  flowers  were 
sent  us  last  week  by  Mr.  J.  Brjson,  nurseryman, 
Helensburgh,  N.B.  The_  calyx,  usually  large  and 


bowl-shaped  in  the  normal  form,  was  in  this  instance 
cut  up  into  narrow  segments.  Instead  of  the  usual 
arrangements  of  corolla  and  stamens  those  organs 
had  become  proliferous,  forming  dense  clusters  of 
small,  green  and  imperfect  flowers.  In  some  cases 
the  stamens  seemed  to  correspond  to  both  corolla 
and  stamens  in  a  degenerated  condition.  The 
number  varied,  but  they  were  either  united  in  the 
lower  half  or  in  other  cases  adnate  to  the  ovary. 
The  latter  was  usually  very  small,  and  surmounted 
by  a  perfect  style,  or  the  latter  was  in  cases  more  or 
less  divided  into  several.  This  monstrosity  turned 
up  in  a  batch  of  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Bryson. 
The  foliage  was  healthy  and  quite  normal,  but  the 
flowers  would  only  interest  the  teratologist,  who 
would  describe  it  as  a  case  of  proliferation  and 
chloranthy. 

OMPHALODES  VERNA. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plants  of  the  Borage 
family  we  have,  and  blooming,  as  it  does,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in 
many  gardens.  It  may  be  seen  in  flower  at  any  time 
between  the  middle  of  March  and  the  middle  or  end 
of  May,  according  to  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the 
locality.  The  flowers  are  blue  with  a  white  throat, 
and  are  borne  on  long  pedicels  on  rather  sparsely- 
flowered  racemes.  Brought  from  Southern  Europe 
about  the  year  1633,  O.  verna  is  quite  hardy  in  this 
country,  and  once  it  gets  fairly  established  will  throw 
out  its  long  runners  in  great  profusion.  It  may  be 
easily  propagated  by  means  of  these,  or  if  desired,  a 
pinch  of  seed  may  be  sown  in  spring.  The  plant 
succeeds  well  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 
makes  a  capital  subject  for  naturalising  in  woods  or 
thinly  planted  shubberies,  where  it  appears  to  revel 
in  the  partial  shade.  At  one  time  it  used  to  be 
known  as  Cynoglossum  Omphalodes,  and  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  under  that  name. 

BERBERIS  DARW1N11. 

A  solitary  specimen  here  and  there  of  this  lovely 
flowering  shrub  may  now  be  seen  filling  one  as  much 
with  astonishment  that  there  are  so  few  about  as 
with  admiration  for  its  beauty.  It  is  easy  of  culture, 
and  differs  from  B.  stenophylla  in  that  it  is  more 
compact ;  and  its  bright  shining  evergreen  leaves,  if 
somewhat  formidable  to  handle,  always  have  a  bright, 
fresh  appearance.  Its  beauty  is  further  enhanced 
in  autumn  when  covered  with  its  sloe-like  fruit. 
Some  housewives  make  a  preserve  of  the  fruits, 
which  in  taste  are  acid. — A.  P. 

NOTHOCHL.OENA  SINUATA. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  beautiful  Fern  should  be 
so  difficult  to  cultivate  well,  although  many  failures, 
partial  or  otherwise,  are  doubtless  caused  in  a  great 
measure  by  attempting  to  grow  it  in  a  cool  house 
instead  of  a  warm  one.  It  may  do  fairly  well  in  the 
former  during  the  height  of  the  summer,  but  as  the 
heat  of  the  sun  declines  it  gradually  becomes 
shabbier  and  more  sickly-lookiDg  until  finally  it  gets 
near  unto  vanishing  point.  An  intermediate  stove 
appears  to  suit  it  best,  and  here,  if  care  is  taken  with 
regard  to  watering,  it  will  do  fairly  well.  For 
compost  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat,  sharp  sand,  and 
sandstone,  with  a  few  small  pieces  of  charcoal,  is  the 
best  to  use.  The  drainage  must  be  thorough,  and 
the  pots  may  be  filled  nearly  one-third  full  of  crocks. 
In  shifting,  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  roots,  or  the  plants  will  sustain  harm. 
When  potting  is  finished,  the  crown  of  the  plant 
should  be  slightly  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pot 
as  in  the  case  of  Orchids.  In  whatever  situation  the 
plants  are,  all  water  must  be  kept  off  the  fronds  if 
these  are  to  preserve  their  beauty  for  very  long. 

BLOSSOM  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE  APPLE. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  among 
the  flowers  of  different  varieties  of  Apples  as  far  as 
colour  and  size  are  concerned.  The  darker-flowered 
sorts  usually  belong  to  pale-skinned  ones,  curiously 
enough.  Those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  are  notable  for 
their  size  and  colour.  Some  blossoms  we  measured 
in  the  orchard  house  of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devon- 
hurst,  Chiswick,  measured  2  in.  across,  and  the 
large,  clawed  petals  were  spoon-shaped.  The  colour, 
even  under  glass,  consists  of  large,  rich  rose  blotches 
on  the  outer  face  of  several  of  the  petals,  the  rest 
being  pure  white.  Out  of  doors  they  would,  no 
doubt,  be  even  darker,  for  the  flowers  of  several 
species  of  Pyrus  lose  colour  considerably  when 
flowered  under  glass. 


MAGNOLIA  SOULANGEANA. 

A  fine  bush  of  this,  planted  just  inside  the  main 
entrance  to  Kew  Gardens,  has  been  a  no- able  object 
of  late  with  its  profuse  array  of  charming  flowers. 
The  petals  are  white,  tinted  and  suffused  more  or 
less  deeply  with  purple.  In  this  respect  M. 
soulangeana  resembles  one  of  its  reputed  parents, 
M.  obo  >ata,  whilst  it  has  the  large  flowers  of  M. 
conspicua.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  hybrid  origin, 
having  resulted  from  a  natural  cross  between  the 
above-mentioned  species — viz.,  M.  conspicua  and 
M.  obovata.  But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
it  is  a  charming  plant  and  one  well  deserving  a  place 
in  each  and  every  collection  of  early  spring-flowering 
shrubs. 


FRITILLARIA  MELEAGRIS. 

Of  all  the  Fritillaries,  and  they  are  rather  numerous, 
none  are  more  really  beautiful  or  more  suitable  for 
massing  in  beds  than  our  British  Snake's-head,  F. 
Meleagris.  In  common  with  most  of  the  other 
Fritillaries  it  likes  a  rich  well-drained  soil,  and  it 
has  a  great  aversion  to  stagnant  water  about  its 
roots.  One  of  the  prettiest  beds  in  Kew  Gardens  at 
the  present  time  is  a  small  circular  one  not  far  from 
the  main  entrance  which  is  filled  with  it  and  its 
white  form,  F.  M.  alba.  The  dark  purple  and  the 
white  flowers  form  a  charming  mixture,  although 
the  plants  themselves  are  rather  dwarfer  than  those 
usually  met  with. 

A  WHITE  CUCUMBER. 

A  short  time  ago  we  described  a  variegated 
Cucumber  which  had  turned  up  in  the  houses  of 
Messrs.  Walters  &  Renton,  Goffs  Oak  Nurseries, 
Goffs  Oak,  Cheshunt.  The  same  plant  has  produced 
another  variegated  fruit  and  two  white  cnes.  A 
specimen  of  the  latter,  over  a  foot  in  length,  was 
brought  to  our  office  the  other  day.  The  fruit  was 
of  a  glossy  and  waxy  white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  and  scarcely  noticeable  streak  of  green  on  one 
sida  near  the  apex.  Should  seedliogs  from  -this  plant 
come  true  to  character  we  shall  have  white  as  well  as 
green  Cucumbers.  A  white  variety  to  place  on  the 
table  would  be  a  novelty  certainly.  White  Marrows 
we  already  possess,  but  not  so  decided  as  this 
Cucumber. 

- - 

LAW  NOTES, 

Williams  v.  Vavasour. 

At  Clerkenwell  County  Court  on  Friday,  the  17th 
ult.,  before  Judge  Meadows  White,  Q.C.,  Henry 
Williams,  nurseryman,  of  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway  (trading  asB.  S.  Williams 
&  Son),  sued  Sir  William  Vavasour,  Bart.,  of  16, 
Vicarage  Gate,  South  Kensington,  to  recover 
£6  10s.  3d.,  the  price  of  a  quantity  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds  supplied  to  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Charles  Butcher,  solicitor  for  the  Nursery  and 
Seed  Trade  Association,  was  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  barrister,  for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff's  case  briefly  was  that  during  1890-92 
he  supplied  Sir  William  Vavasour, who  was  then  resid¬ 
ing  at  his  Yorkshire  estate,  Hazelwood  Castle,  Tad- 
caster,  with  seeds  in  compliance  with  requirements 
signed  by  his  head  gardener,  Walter  Cornwall.  Mr. 
Butcher  contended  that  it  was  a  well-recognised 
custom  for  head  gardeners  to  sign  such  requisitions, 
liability  for  which  was  never  repudiated  by  their 
masters. 

Walter  Cornwall  said  he  had  been  head  gardener 
to  Sir  William  during  two  separate  periods.  He 
first  entered  defendants’  services  in  1887,  but  left  in 
1890.  He  did  so  of  his  own  accord  and  went  to 
work  for  the  plaintiff,  whom  he  had  known  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  He  had  beep  recommended  to 
Sir  William  by  the  plaintiff.  Two  years  after  he 
was  re-engaged  by  the  defendant  and  remained  with 
him  for  about  two  years,  after  which  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  on  the  ground  that  Sir  William  was  reducing 
his  establishment.  Witness  had  always  signed 
orders  for  garden  seeds  and  sent  plaintiff  the 
orders,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  action, 
shortly  before  he  left  Sir  William's  service  for  the 
second  time.  He  had  then  planted  some  of  the 
seeds ;  the  remainder  would  have  been  used  all 
through  the  season  had  he  remained. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnson: — Witness  used 
to  pay  for  the  seeds  which  were  supplied  to  his 
orders,  and  recover  the  money  either  from  Sir 
William  or  his  agent.  Sir  William  used  to  issue 
printed  orders,  signed  by  himself  for  coal,  coke,  and 
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flower  pots,  but  not  for  seeds,  which  were  customarily 
signed  by  the  witness,  During  his  second  engage¬ 
ment  he  did  not  remember  a  conversation  with  Sir 
William,  in  which  the  latter  said  the  witness  was 
never  again  to  order  seeds  from  the  plaintiff. 

Henry  Williams,  examined  by  Mr.  Butcher,  said 
that  during  the  season  quite  half  the  orders  received 
by  nurserymen  all  over  the  country  were  signed  by 
head  gardeners.  This  was  a  well-established  custom 
recognised  by  the  principals.  The  latter  rarely  sent 
personal  orders,  except  in  the  case  of  small  estates. 
Witness  had  never  received  any  instructions  from 
Sir  William  not  to  supply  seeds  except  to  his 
written  order.  Had  witness  received  such  an 
instruction  he  would  have  entered  it  in  his  bcok. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnson  — He  had  never 
received  a  letter  dated  January  27th,  1887,  purport¬ 
ing  to  warn  the  witness  not  to  supply  seeds  except 
to  Sir  William’s  personal  order.  He  had  had  some 
trouble  with  Sir  William  in  1892,  but  sued  him  in 
the  County  Court  and  recovered  the  amount  of  his 
claim.  This  was  in  respect  of  orders  which  had  been 
signed  by  Symes,  Cornwall’s  successor  in  1890. 

Sir.  Wm.  Vavasour,  Bart.,  said  he  now  lived 
almost  entirely  in  London.  He  had  settled  at 
Hazelwood  Castle  when  he  engaged  Cornwall.  He 
never  authorised  Cornwall  to  send  orders  on  his 
account  without  his  (witness’s)  signature.  That  was 
a  liberty  he  never  allowed  even  his  agent  to  take,  as, 
being  a  business  man,  he  knew  the  value  of  being 
methodical.  Moreover,  his  orders  on  the  subject 
were  well  known  to  everybody  about  the  place. 
When  Cornwall  returned  to  his  employment  after  he 
had  been  sued  by  Williams,  he  asked  witness  if  he 
should  get  seeds  from  the  plaintiff,  and  witness  said, 
“  Certainly  not,  after  the  way  in  which  they  have 
treated  me."  He  never  knew  that  Symes  had  issued 
orders  for  seeds.  It  was  the  price  of  those  seeds 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  former  action.  This 
he  would  have  defended  but  for  the  fact  that  his 
affairs  at  that  time  were  not  in  his  own  hands. 

Mr.  Johnson  argued  that  there  was  no  such 
custom  as  that  for  which  the  plaintiff  contended, 
namely,  that  head  gardeners  may  issue  orders  on 
behalf  of  their  employers.  The  question  here  was 
one  merely  of  evidence  and  not  of  custom.  Where,  a 
in  this  case,  a  servant  got  specific  instructions  from 
his  master  not  to  get  goods  on  credit,  he  had  no  right 
to  do  so,  and  those  who  dealt  with  him  did  so  at  their 
own  risk.  Were  it  otherwise  there  would  be  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  actions  which  might  be  brought 
against  masters. 

Mr.  Butcher  contended  that  as  Cornwall  had 
originally  asked  the  defendant  whether  he  could 
have  seeds  from  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  con¬ 
sented,  and  sent  the  order  to  him  without  any 
directions  not  to  execute  orders  sent  by  his  gardeners 
except  upon  his  written  authority,  and  as  numerous 
previous  orders  had  been  sent  by  the  gardeners  and 
executed,  and  defendant  had  paid  for  the  same,  it 
was  not  sufficient  for  him  to  forbid  Cornwall  sending 
further  orders  to  plaintiff,  but  that  he  should  have 
given  plaintiff  notice  not  to  execute  further  orders 
sent  by  his  gardeners  ;  and  the  defendant  was  bound 
by  the  orders  given  by  his  servants  within  the  scope 
of  their  employment. 

His  Honour,  while  agreeing  that  there  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  evidence  and  not  of  custom,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  on  the 
ground  that  the  long  course  of  dealing  between  the 
parties  showed  that,  in  respect  of  garden  seeds,  the 
head  gardener  had  authority  to  send  to  the  plaintiff 
for  them.  He  thought  the  plaintiff  was  justified  in 
considering  that  defendant’s  gardener  was  the 
person  who  from  time  to  time  indicated  what  seeds 
were  wanted  and  who  was  deputed  by  the  defendant 
to  order  them.  His  Honour  accordingly  gave 
judgment  for  the  amount  claimed,  with  costs. 

- - 

Questions  add  AosmeRS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Sea  Sand  for  Lawns. — Shore  :  We  do  not  advocate 
the  liberal  use  of  sand  in  the  way  you  mention  for 
the  improvement  of  lawns.  Neither  can  we  see 
what  is  the  use  of  getting  sand  from  the  seashore, 
except  in  a  small  way  for  the  improvement  of  heavy 
clay  lands  and  to  act  as  a  dressing  of  lime.  We 
have  known  farm  lands  to  be  injured  by  the  use  of 
seaweed  carrying  with  it  sand  from  the  seashore. 
There  is  sand  and  sand,  however,  and  that  to  which 
we  refer  consists  of  shells  broken  up  ver 7  fire  by  the 


action  of  the  sea.  To  fill  up  the  holes  in  your  lawn 
with  this  would,  in  our  opinion,  destroy  it  altogether. 
You  did  not  tell  us  whether  the  soil  was  clay  and 
heavy  or  wet.  What  we  should  advise  is  simply 
this  :  wait  till  autumn,  seeing  that  the  season  is  so 
far  advanced.  Then  you  can  lift  the  turf  and  dig 
the  soil  all  over  evenly,  at  the  same  time  filling  the 
holes  or  levelling  the  ground  generally.  If  the 
ground  wants  draining  see  to  that  first.  Then  if 
heavy  give  it  a  dressing  of  the  sand,  digging  it  over 
and  mixing  the  soil  and  sand  evenly  in  the  operation. 
Tread  the  whole  ground  down  evenly,  rake  it,  and 
then  lay  the  turf,  which  should  be  beaten  or  rolled 
firm.  See  pp.  481  and  498  of  The  Gardening 
World,  for  an  article  on  landscape  work  and  the 
danger  of  using  sea  sand. 

Cutting  Asparagus — Omicron  :  In  your  part  of 
the  country  we  should  leave  off  cutting  after  the 
first  or  second  week  in  June.  If  you  can  afford  to 
cease  cutting  at  the  end  of  May  it  will  be  all  the 
better  for  next  year’s  crop.  The  idea  to  bear  in 
mind  is  to  leave  plenty  of  time  for  the  plants  to 
make  a  vigorous  growth  before  the  end  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Some  gardeners  continue  cutting  the 
shoots  of  Asparagus  till  the  early  Peas  are  ready  to 
gather. 

Liquid  Manure  for  Fruit  Trees. — T.  B.  W. : 
Rather  than  apply  it  now  you  should  wait  till  the 
young  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  marbles  in  the  case 
of  Apples  and  Pears.  After  then  copious  supplies  of 
water  once  a  week  with  liquid  manure  would 
stimulate  the  trees  greatly,  and  cause  the  fruits  to 
swell  wonderfully  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  in 
early  autumn.  Of  course,  if  you  want  size  more 
especially  you  must  limit  the  number  of  fruits  by 
thinning  where  they  happen  to  be  crowded.  Young 
Apples  upon  the  English  Paradise  and  Pears  upon 
the  Quince  stock,  having  their  roots  near  the  surface, 
will  respond  much  more  readily  to  the  action  of 
liquid  manure,  than  large,  old,  and  deeply-rooted 
trees.  Loosen  up  the  surface  soil  with  a  fork  and 
place  a  mulching  of  farmyard  manure  over  the 
roots,  after  which  the  soil  will  absorb  the  water 
freely. 

Propagating  Berberis  Darwini. — F.  A.  C.: 
Occasionally  you  might  be  able  to  detach  some 
suckers  furnished  with  roots.  The  operation  could 
be  performed  in  autumn  or  in  March.  A  readier 
method,  however,  is  to  collect  the  berries  when  they 
are  mature,  squeeze  out  the  seeds  and  sow  them  at 
once  in  a  box,  irame,  or  even  in  the  open  ground. 
In  the  latter  case  you  could  protect  the  bed  with 
some  rank  litter,  or  an  old  mat  or  two  during  winter, 
removing  the  coverings  in  March,  The  seedlings 
should  make  their  appearance  during  the  early  part 
of  the  following  summer.  They  would  not  come 
into  bloom  so  early  as  plants  raised  from  suckers, 
but  they  would  generally  make  better  and  more 
healthy  bushes. 

Names  of  Plants.— H.  J. :  x,  Anemone  nemorosa 
bracteata  plena;  2,  Pulmonaria  augustifolia ;  3, 
Dielytra  spectabilis  ;  4,  Kerria  japonica  (lore  pleno. 
— A.  L.  G.  :  i,  Berberis  Darwinii;  2,  Berberis  steno- 
ph\lla;  3,  Prunus  cerasifera  Pissardi. —  IV.  S.  \ 
1,  Dendrobium  crepidatum  ;  2,  D.  linguiforme. — 
Omicron  :  The  Barrenwort  (Epimedium  pinnatum) 
judging  from  the  leaf,  but  you  should  have  sent 
flowers  along  with  it. — T.  M . :  1,  O  lontoglossum 
sanderianum ;  2,  Epidendrum  Wallisii. — J.  T.  : 

1,  Laelia  purpurata,  a  fairly  good  variety,  but 
nothing  extra ;  2,  Oncidium  sphacelatum ;  3, 

Maxillaria  tenuifolia. 

Cutting  Raspberry  Canes. — Omicron  :  Raspberry 
canes  planted  last  November  should  have  been  cut 
back  by  the  beginning  of  March  at  least.  If  the 
canes  are  strong,  and  they  have  commenced  growing 
strongly  at  the  top,  it  would  prove  a  great  waste  of 
their  resources  to  cut  them  down  now.  In  order  to 
induce  them  to  send  up  young  canes  we  should  cut 
them  back  half  their  length,  or  say  to  2J  ft.  or  3  ft.  of 
the  ground,  according  to  their  strength.  Then  pinch 
the  stronger  shoots  to  prevent  their  flowering. 
These  are  unusual  methods  of  procedure,  and  we 
only  advocate  them  to  encourage  the  development  of 
young  canes.  With  such  a  mild  winter  as  the  past  the 
canes  might  have  been  cut  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground  when  they  were  planted.  They  sometimes 
lose  a  year's  time  by  cutting  them  back  late  or  not 
at  all  in  the  case  of  newly-planted  canes. 

Communications  Received. — Dobbie  &  Co. —  J. 
T.  Gilbert — W  P.  T. — W.  L. — William  Falconer. 
— E.  Koffman. — H.  Low  &  Co. — Stuart.— John 
Crook.— W.  D.— A.  L.  C.— N.  York.— B.  A.— X.— 
Enquirer. — L.  F. — J  Johnson. — W.  Stukey. — H. 
Tillson. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED- 

Thos.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London. — Catalogue  of  new  and  other  Dahlias  and 
Begonias. 

- — — 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  28 th,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  brisk  demand 
for  Clovers  and  Grasses.  Red  Clover  and  Trefoil 
realise  higher  prices.  Alsike  and  White  Clover 
steady.  Rape  seed  dull.  Ryegrasses  firm. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET 


April  29 th,  1896. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  d  t.  d. 

Apples. .....per  bushel  20  46 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 

per  barrel  13  o  17  o 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs. 30  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 

New  Grapes,  per  lb.  16  50 
Pine-apples. 

—St.  Mlohael’s  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  4  o  60 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  12  o 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d.  1,  d. 

ArtichobesGlobedoz.  20  30 
Asparagus, per  bundle  20  50 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  09  13 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Brussel  Sprouls, 

per  half  sieve 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  10  13 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bu-dle  1  o 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  20  36 
Endive,  French,  djz.  1  6 


1.  d.  s.  d 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  00 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
Mushrooms,  p. basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunoh  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Seakale...per  basket  16  29 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  23 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6  13 

Turnips . .per  bun.  3  0 


1.  d. 

Azalea,  doz.  sprays  ...0  4 
Arum  Lilies.  12  Oims.  2  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  0 
Bouvardlas,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blms.  1  6 
Daffodils,  doz.  bchs...  1  6 
Euonarls  ...per  doz  1  6 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  2  6 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  4  o 
Hyacinth  (Dutch)var- 

ious,  per  box  1  6 
Llllum  longiflorum 

per  doz.  3  o 
Lily  ot  the  Valley, 

doz.  sprays  o  6 
Marguerites.  12  bun.  1  6 
Ma, lenualrFern.izbs. 4  0 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bch.  1  6 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  6  0 
Parme  Violet  (French) 

per  bunch  3  0 
Polyanthus,  doz.  bch.  1  o 


S.  d 

0  £  Primula,  double,  doz. 

4  o  sprays  0  6 

3  0  Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2  0 

1  0  Roses  (indoor),  doz.  1  0 
30  „  Tea, white,  doz.  1  6 

60  „  Niels  .  2  0 

26  ,,  Safrano 

4  0  (English),  doz.  ...  1  6 

Red  Roses,  doz . 1  6 

6  0  Pink  Roses,  doz .  3  0 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  3  6 

4  o  Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  . 6  o 

5  0  Tulips,  doz.  blooms  ...o  4 

Tuheroses,  doz. 

1  o  '  blooms  . o  9 

3  0  Violets,  doz.  bunches  0  9 

60  „  Czar  (French) 

per  bch. ...  2  6 

4  o'  „  Victoria (Fnch) 

12  o  doz.  bch....  1  o 

9  0  Wallflower,  doz.  bch.  1  o 
White  Lilac  (French 
4  o  per  bunch  3  o 

3  0 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d. 


s.  d. 

1  o 
4  0 

2  0 
2  6 
4  0 

2  0 

4  ° 
6  o 
6  o 

9  o 
o  6 

1  0 
1  o 

3  0 

1  6 
3  0 

5  ° 


Plants  is  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


I.  d.  ».  d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  60120 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

„  specimen  30  50 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 
Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...9  o  15  0 
Cineraria,  per  doz....  60  go 
Diacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  o  30  0 
Dracaena  virldls.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz.9  0  54  0 
Euonymus.  var.  doz.  0  0  18  o 
Evot  greens. Invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
F-r  is.  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  c 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  6  s 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 
Genista,  per  doz.  ...  6  o  12  0 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various  doz.  12  o  24  0 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Mignonette  .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  o  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0  63  o 

Rcses,  various .  9  o  18  o 

Spiraea,  per  doz .  60  go 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  halfpage,  £3  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations  thirty  words  for  is.  6d.,  prepaid. 
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READY— THURSDAY,  21st  inst.,  at  9  a.m.  One  Penny. 

The  Publisher  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  arrangements  are  completed 

for  making  the  issue  of 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD” 

For  MiLY  23rd  Next, 

A  SPECIAL  NUMBER, 

Treating  on  the  R.H.S.  and  its  Grand  Summer  Show  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 


A  SUPPLEMENTARY  PLATE 


Giving  Portraits  of  the  Society’s  Officers  will  be  included. 


DEUTZIA  HYBRIDA  LEMOINEI. 

Awarded  First-Class  Certificate,  R.H.S.,  March  24, 1896. 

Messrs.  THOS.  CRIPPS  and  SON, 

THE 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  583. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  NURSERIES,  KENT, 

Beg1  to  offer  healthy,  well-rooted  Plants  of  this  sterling1  novelty,  for  delivery 


September,  at 

NOT  RUBBISH 

BUT 

PLANTS. 

That  will  make  a  good  show  and  give  the  buyer  entire 


satisfaction. 

This  I  gua'antee  or  cash  returned.  s.  d. 

BECONIAS,  12  Splendid  Single,  mixed  colours .  3  6 

BECONIAS,  12  Snlendid  Uoub  e.  mixed  colours  ...  6  0 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  12  Grand  New  Japanese .  6  0 

CHRYSANTHt  MUMS,  6  Grand  New  Incui  ved .  3  6 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS',  12  Grand  New  Early-flowering, 

goon  for  pm  s  or  ground  .  6  o 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  12  Early-flowering  Pompons  ...  3  6 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  12  Beautiiul  Singles,  Ai  tor  cut 

fPw.rs...  .  4  0 

DAHLIAS,  12  Grand  New  Cactus  kinds  .  6  o 

DaHi  IAS,  12  Best  older  Cactus  kinds  .  3  6 

DAHMAS,  12  Splendid  Show  and  Fancy  kinds .  3  6 

DAHLIAS,  12  Lovely  Pompon  kinds  .  3  6 

DAHLIAS,  12  Beautiful  Single  kinds  .  3  6 

FUCHSIAS,  12  Splendid  Double  kinds,  including 

W hit'*  and  Rose  Phenomenal  .  4  o 

FUCHSIAS,  12  Solendid  Single  kinds  .  3  6 

SHOW  &  DECORATIVE  PELARGONIUMS,  12  Splendid 

kinds  ...  6  6 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  12  Best  New  Singles,  1895, 

includin'  Pearson's,  Miller’s,  and  Cannell's  ...  8  o 

ZONAL  PELARCONiUMS,  12  Very  fine  older  kinds  ...  4  o 

zonal  PELARCONIUMS,  12  Best  New  Double  and 
Semi-Double  kinds,  including  Double  H.  Jacoby  and 

Raspail  Improved .  6  6 

ZONAL  PELARCONIUMS,  12  Best  older  kinds .  4  0 

IVY  PELARCONIUMS,  12  Best  kinds  .  4  o 

DOUBLE  PETUNIAS,  12  Grand  kinds  .  6  o 


All  free  for  Cash  with  Orders.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM. 


Have  you  seen,  if  not  secure  at  once, 

OPEN  GLORY  SWEET  WILLIAM  (New). 

Each  flower  pip  size  of  penny  piece.  Strong  plants, 
5/-  doz. 

AURICULAS. 

Young’s  grand  prize  strain,  4/-  doz.,  in  bloom  ;  all 
hardy  plants  supplied. 


YOUNG  &  DOBINSON, 

Holmes  dale  Nurseries,  Stevenage,  Herts  ;  also 
Highfield  Nurssrles. 


HLOXES,  PENTSTEMONS, 

ANTIRRHINUMS,  &c.  For  the  BEST  and  mos 
complete  COLLECTIONS  extant  of  these  deservedly  popular 
high-class  flowers,  obtain  FORBES’  NEW  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896,  146  pages,  free  on 
application. — JOHN  FORBES,  Hawick,  Scotland. 


Is.  6d.  each. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kinily  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAJVEES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

Hardy  border  &  herbaceous 

PLANTS,  &c.—  FORBES’  NEW  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896,  146  pages,  gives  all 
particulars,  including  COLOUR,  HEIGHT,  SEASON  of 
FLOWERING,  &c.,  &c.,  of  thousands  of  these  marvellously 
varied  and  highly-popular  flowers,  free  on  application. — JOHN 
FORBES,  Hawick,  Scotland. 


CUTHBERTSON’S  NEW  VIOLAS 

FOR  189©. 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  William  Haig,  and  Sweetness,  are 
the  Sensation  of  the  Season- 
They  mark  the  greatest  advance  made  in  Violas  in  recent 
years.  W.  HAIG  is  judged  the  BEST  BLUE  ever  raised, 
either  for  competition  or  bedding.  Every  gardener  and 
amateur  must  have  ti  em.  They  were  collectively  awarded— 
THIRTY-ONE  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES 
last  season  at  leading  shows  in  Scotland  and  England.  Each, 
is.  3d.;  1  of  each,  3s.;  10s.  per  dozen;  50  for  35s.;  100  for  60s. 
Post  or  carriage  free.  Catalogue,  with  full  particulars,  free. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

MICHAEL  CUTHBERTSON, 

PRIZE  SEED  GROWER  AND  FLORIST,  ROTHESAY. 

BEES!  BEES!!  BEES!!! 

And  Bee-keeping  Appliances  of  every  description. 

Large  stock  on  hand  for  delivery  at  a  minute’s  notice. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  160  Illustrations,  80  pages  ;  also  my  new 
Horticultural  and  Poultry  Catalogue,  post  free. 

T.  B.  BLOW,  Welwyn,  HERTS. 


GRAPE  VINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines  suitable 
for  fruiting  in  pots  and  planting  vineries. 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  Other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 


THE  VINEYARD  &  NURSERIES, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


“  Gardening  Is  the  pnrest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 
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NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  May  12th. — Special  sale  of  Orchids  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  May  13th. — Royal  Botanic  Society's  summer 
show  at  Regent's  Park. 

Friday,  May  15th. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  lecture.  Sales  of 
imported  and  established  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe 
&  Morris, 


<TURPLUS  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. - 

*  Though  the  drying  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  artificial  means  in  this 
country  may  be  regarded  by  many  of  our 
j  readers  as  an  old  subject  that  has  frequently 
been  ventilated,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
theme  that  has  wholly  been  threshed  out. 
Such  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  so  long  as 
;  it  continues  to  be  such  a  thriving  industry 
in  California  and  Germany.  Fruit  farmers 
in  this  country  take  a  long  time  to  change 
old  established  customs ;  byt  if  any  one 
endowed  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  were  to 
chance  upon  a  method  which  would  apply 
to  existing  circumstances  in.  this  country 
and  make  the  process  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
drying  a  paying  concern,  there  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  a  host  of  followers  along  the  same 
lines  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
supply  of  really  suitable  varieties  of  Apples 
1  in  this  country  is  so  small  that  orchard 
planting  on  modern  principles  would  have 
to  keep  pace  with  the  establishment  of  fruit 
drying  centres.  An  admirable  paper  on 
this  subject  was  read  by  Edward  W. 
Badger,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Birmingham,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  29th 
ult.,  and  which  appears  in  the  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  society  for  the  1st  inst.  For 
the  details  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  same 
in  another  column. 


/ 
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The  discussion  which  followed  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  paper  showed  that  the  interest  in 
the  subject  is  considerable  and  likely  to 
increase.  Captain  Addison  Smith  who  has 
been  a  grower  in  California  furnished  some 
statistics  as  to  the  remarkable  growth  of 
the  business  in  that  country.  In  1871, 
California  shipped  1,832,310  lb.  of  fresh 
fruits,  and  182,090  lb.  of  canned  fruits.  The 
first  shipment  of  dried  fruits  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  was  548,227  lb.  in  1875  By  1895 
the  quantity  of  fresh  fruits  from  California 
had  increased  to  132,508,0001b.  ;  dried  fruits 
to  102,652,000  lb.  ;  and  canned  fruits  to 
62,590,0001b.  In  1871,  before  the  evapor¬ 
ator  was  introduced  to  California  the 
value  of  the  products  of  deciduous 
orchards  was  £  10,240,  but  in  1895  this  had 
risen  to  ^3,334,152.  Mr.  A.  Ludwig  said 
that  in  Germany  the  business  of  evaporation 
was  making  progress  as  in  America,  and  he 
was  surprised  that  only  about  twenty 
machines  had  been  sold  in  England.  Mr. 
B.  G.  Berry  doubted  some  of  the  figures 
given  as  to  values  and  wished  to  know 
whether  they  had  been  realised.  As  a 
fruit  grower  he  wished  to  know  how  to 
make  a  decent  price  for  the  lower 
grades  of  fruit,  as  they  could  always 
sell  the  best  samples  to  advantage. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Berry  spoke  of  some 
failures  with  machines,  but  probably 
they  had  been  of  antiquated  types. 
He  found  great  difficulty,  however,  in 
creating  sufficient  interest  in  fruit  drying 
to  induce  people  to  co-operate  for  the 
establishment  of  a  business  of  this  kind. 
Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood  said  that 
whatever  else  might  be  wanting  in 
California,  there  were  plenty  of  dry  air 
and  sunshine  ;  and  if  artificial  dryers  were 
found  to  be  so  much  more  advantageous, 
surely  they  must  even  be  more  so  in 
England  where  sunshine  was  relatively 
limited,  provided  the  fruit  was  of  equal 
quality.  It  might  be  worth  while  consider¬ 
ing  whether  it  would  answer  to  take  the 
evaporator  round  the  country  to  the 
different  fruit  farms  in  the  same  way  as 
threshing  machines. 

*  Mr.  Badger  replied  to  numerous  questions 
put  to  him,  and  amongst  other  replies 
stated  that  he  spoke  not  only  of  high-class 
and  saleable  fruit,  but  of  the  best 
varieties  for  evaporating.  It  was  no  use 
trying  to  evaporate  material  that  would 
not  cook  well.  The  old  worn-out  orchards 
of  this  country  were  filled  in  many  cases 
with  sorts  unsuitable  and  worthless  either 
for  cooking  or  evaporating. 

- — — 

Prolonged  drought  has  seriously  injured  the  crops 
in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Green-dyed  Carnations  were  sold  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Mr.  E.  Gilman,  of  Ingestre,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  at  Alton  Towers,  the  gardens  of  which  are 
beautiful  and  extensive. 

Royal  Appointment. — T.  Jannoch  Dersingham, 
Norfolk,  Lily  of  the  Valley  Grower  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  has  been  appointed  (by  special 
warrant)  Florist  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Nottingham  Arboretum.— The  spring  bedding  at 
this  public  park  has  been  very  attractive  for  some 
weeks  past,  and  although  the  plants  are  all  of 
common  kinds,  they  have  been  a  source  of  great 
attraction.  The  Hyacinths  had  been  splendid,  but 
gave  over  about  a  fortnight  ago,  when  the  Tulips, 
including  the  scarlet  Vermilion  Brilliant,  and  the 
showy  Keizer  Kroon,  took  their  place.  In  some 
parts  of  the  grounds  the  scarlet  Tulips 
spring  from  an  undergrowth  of  the  white-flowered 
Arabis  albida.  Wallflowers  are  grown  in 
quantity,  and  admired  as  much  for  their  fragrance 
as  their  beauty.  Mr.  Bardill,  the  superintendent  for 
the  Corporation  of  Nottingham,  deserves  credit  for 
his  work. 


The  perfume  of  flowers  is  said  to  disappear  as  soon 
as  the  starch  in  them  becomes  exhausted ;  but  by 
placing  them  in  a  solution  of  sugar  the  formation  of 
starch  recommences  and  perfume  is  again  emitted. 

Sobralia  Imperatrix.— A  healthy  plant  of  this 
Orchid  consisting  of  some  half-a-dozen  stems  and 
some  young  ones  just  starting,  was  sold  at  the 
central  rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris  on  the 
1st  inst.  for  4$  guineas. 

A  valuable  Orchid. — A  contemporary  states  that  the 
yellow  variety  of  Cypripedium  insigne  was  bought 
for  about  £70  or  £80,  but  if  put  up  for  sale  at  a  big 
auction  could  not  fail  to  realise  nine  or  ten  hundred 
guineas. 

New  Potatos  in  excellent  condition  have  been  dug 
from  an  open  and  unprotected  field  by  Mr.  William 
Stoddart,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Edwards,  The  Island, 
Rochestown.  The  variety  is  known  as  the  Flounder. 
Mr.  Stoddart  takes  pride  in  thus  outdistancing  his 
neighbours. 

Cabbage  Flower  of  Spring— Out  of  a  number 
of  kinds  grown  this  spring,  this  is  the  best.  All 
points  considered.  Both  in  our  own  and  other  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
plants  run  away  to  seed.  But  Flower  of  Spring 
had  scarcely  one  out  of  several  hundred  in  this  con¬ 
dition. — Chard. 

Strange  name  for  a  Rhododendron.  A  daily  con¬ 
temporary  describes  a  variety  of  Rhododendron 
under  the  name  of  Hebeclinum  Janthinum,  with  pure 
white  sweet-scented  flowers,  as  growing  in  the  con¬ 
servatories  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent’s 
Park.  Both  the  label  of  the  plant  and  the  reporter 
must  have  gone  astray. 

Tividale  Gardener's  Association.— A  lecture  on 
■■  Sowing  Seeds,  Uses  of  Manures  &c.”  was  delivered 
in  the  Tabernacle  Schools,  Tividale,  Wolverhampton, 
on  the  24th  ult.,  by  Mr.  R.  Cock,  instructor  on 
horticulture  to  the  Stafford  County  Council.  It  was 
illustrated  with  lantern  views  showing  various  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  plants  are  subject  and  was  well 
received  by  a  large  audience. 

Mr.  John  Dunbar,  the  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  parks  at  Rochester,  New  York,  still  retains  his 
position  there  in  virture  of  having  passed  the  civil 
service  examination  imposed  upon  the  officials  by  the 
new  Mayor  of  that  city.  The  Mayor  some  time  ago 
gave  notice  to  the  various  departments  that  the 
heads  of  the  same,  in  order  to  retain  their  charges, 
would  have  to  pass  an  examination,  and  Mr.  Dunbar 
scored  98  per  cent  of  the  possible  marks. 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society— The 
Floral  Committee  of  this  society  at  the  meeting 
of  April  nth  last,  awarded  First-class  Certificates 
to  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  Jun.,  of  Haarlem,  for 
Arum  palestinum  Eggeri  and  Erythronium 
Johnsoni ;  and  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  of 
Haarlem,  for  Fritillaria  aurea  Bornmulleri.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Krelage  &  Son,  of  Haarlem,  for  a  new  species  of 
Allium.  There  were  several  honourable  mention- 
ings  for  collections  of  hardy  plants. 

Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Aberdeen.— We  see  by  the 
schedule  before  us  that,  under  the  name  of  "  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show,"  an  exhibition 
of  the  favourite  autumn  flower  is  to  be  held  at 
Aberdeen  on  the  20th  and  21st  November  next,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Show 
Committee.  There  are  seventy-nine  classes  for  pot 
plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  may 
be  considered  bold  for  a  first  attempt.  For  various 
reasons  the  committee  has  not  guaranteed  paying 
prize  money  ;  but  it  is  now  believed  that,  by  the 
generous  support  being  given  to  the  movement,  the 
prizes  will  be  more  encouraging  than  it  could  have 
at  first  offered  without  funds.  The  use  of  the  Art 
Gallery  has  just  been  secured,  in  which  to  hold  the 
show,  and  everything  at  present  augurs  well  for  its 
success.  The  competition  for  pot  plants  is  open  to 
all,  and  besides  Chrysanthemums,  the  thirteen 
classes  in  this  division  will  include  Palms,  Ferns, 
Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamen,  Orchids,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Primula  obconica,  &c.  There  are 
numerous  classes  for  cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Mr.  A.  Grigor,  The  Gardens,  Fairfield,  Aberdeen,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  ;  and  Mr.  William  Reid, 
8,  Hadden  Street,  Aberdeen,  is  secretary. 


The  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  used  to  chaffingly 
declare  that  it  cost  him  £8oo  in  putty  alone  to  keep 
up  Blenheim. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle  has  purchased  a  piece  of  land 
for  a  residence  near  Hindhead,  Surrey.  Here  Prof. 
Tyndall  lived  and  died  ;  and  Lord  Tennyson  spent 
his  last  days  at  Aldworth,  not  far  off. 

The  Chigwell  Horticultural  Society,  Chigwell 
Essex,  recently  organised  and  carried  out  a  very 
successful  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  iunds  of  the 
society. 

Sawdust  is  converted  into  fuel  in  Germany  by 
heating  it  under  high  steam  pressure  until  the  resin¬ 
ous  ingredients  become  adhesive,  when  it  is  com¬ 
pressed  and  moulded  into  bricks.  A  man  with  a 
ten-horse  power  machine  can  turn  out  9,000  of  these 
in  a  day. 

A  Sweet  Pea  Bulletin  giving  the  results  of  a  trial 
of  106  varieties  of  this  favourite  flower,  has  been 
issued  from  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural, 
Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Professor  L.  H. 
Bailey  gives  his  opinions  freely  concerning  them 
independently  of  all  trade  interests,  pleasing  some 
and  displeasing  others. 

Cocoa-nut  trees  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an 
insect  named  Mandolim,  in  various  parts  of  India, 
including  Goa,  Madras,  Cochin,  Travancore  and 
Juvena.  They  are  also  attacked  by  it  in  Madagascar 
and  the  West  Indies.  Although  the  insect  may  be 
removed  from  the  trees  there  is  no  remedy  against  a 
renewal  of  the  attack. 

Mr.  William  Falconer,  the  new  superintendent  of 
the  public  park  at  Pittsburg,  writes  to  inform  us  that 
his  new  address  is  Schenley  Park,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
U.S.A.  Some  weeks  ago  we  announced  his  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  beautiful  private  estate  at  Dosoris, 
Long  Island,  New  York.  His  object  in  making  the 
change  was  more  from  professional  ambition  than 
financial  inducement.  His  duties  at  Pittsburg  will 
be  more  exacting  than  at  Dosoris,  but  he  still  retains 
the  editorship  of  Gardening,  and  communications  will 
reach  him  at  the  above  address.  The  park  extends 
to  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  hilly  red  clay  and  rocky 
land. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland’s  Tulips  — A  bazaar  and  flower 
show  was  opened  at  Cork  on  the  28th  ult.,  in  aid  of 
the  project  to  establish  the  Munster  Convalescent 
Home.  Amongst  the  exhibits  of  spring  flowers,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hartland,  Ardcairn,  Cork,  exhibited  a  splendid 
collection  of  Tulips,  consisting  largely  of  species, 
varieties,  and  garden  forms  used  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses.  Some  of  them  were  T.  Didieri  alba,  and  two 
forms  of  T.  billetiana.  Better  known  is  the  dark  red 
T.  fulgens  which  was  very  prominent  here.  He  had 
several  fine  forms  of  T.  gesneriana,  including  T. 
spathulata  with  its  handsome  violet  base.  Other 
fine  things  were  T.  macrospeila  major,  T.  m.  minor, 
T.  maculata  major,  T.  m.  minor,  T.  vitellina,  and  the 
yellow  Bouton  d'Or.  The  finest  yellows  in  his 
collection,  however,  were  T.  gesneriana  ixioides,  T. 
fulgens  lutea,  and  T.  Didieri  lutea.  The  varieties  of 
the  Parrot  section  were  considered  both  grotesque 
and  beautiful.  The  old-fashioned  border  Tulips  in¬ 
cluded  the  pale  heliotrope  and  yellow  Fairy  Queen, 
which  was  much  admired. 

Field  Botany.— A  series  of  Field  meetings  for  the 
systematic  study  of  local  botany  has  been  arranged 
to  take  place  during  May,  June  and  July,  at  Chelms¬ 
ford  and  immediately  adjoining  districts.  The  plan 
of  procedure  is  for  those  attending  the  meetings  to 
meet  at  certain  places  on  certain  dates  and  go  in 
search  of  wild  plants.  The  work  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  D.  Houston,  staff-teacher  of  biology  to 
the  Essex  County  Council,  but  other  botanists  will 
also  assist  in  the  determination  and  classification  of 
the  plants  when  the  students  meet  at  the  Biological 
Laboratory  in  the  evening.  It  is  also  intended  to 
form  a  herbarium  of  the  local  flora,  and  a  committee 
has  been  formed  to  carry  this  out.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Biological  Laboratory  when  Mr. 
Houston  gave  an  address  on  “  Field  Botany,"  and  a 
demonstration  on  the  methods  of  collecting  and  pre¬ 
serving  plants.  A  programme  of  fourteen  meetings 
has  been  arranged  and  the  first  ramble  was  held  on 
Saturday  last.  All  this  we  agree  with  and  can 
sanction,  but  would  strongly  impress  upon  Mr. 
Houston  to  instruct  the  students  that  rare  plants 
should  not  be  exterminated,  but  fostered  and  en¬ 
couraged  at  least  by  letting  them  alone 
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Mr.  Gladstone  owns  the  largest  lead  pencil  in  the 
world,  and  uses  it  as  a  walking  cane.  It  is  39  in. 
long,  is  furnished  with  a  gold  cap,  and  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  a  pencil-maker  in  Keswick. 

Manure  for  Orchards. — As  a  rule,  old  orchards  are 
very  much  neglected  except  in  the  matter  of  carry¬ 
ing  away  what  fruit  the  trees  may  bear  without  con¬ 
sidering  to  what  extent  the  soil  is  being  exhausted. 
They  should  receive  a  top-dressing  of  farmyard 
manure  every  three  years  or  so  to  supply  vegetable 
matter.  Lime  should  be  applied  about  once  in  five 
years.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  should 
each  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  to  the 
acre ;  and  kainit  (a  salt  of  potash)  at  the  rate  of 
2  cwt.  per  acre  annually.  The  above  are  light 
dressings,  and  might  be  increased  on  poor  soils. 

Loughborough  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Hitherto 
there  had  been  two  societies  in  Loughborough,  but 
they  have  at  last  agreed  to  amalgamate.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  combined  societies  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall  recently,  under  the  presidency  of  his 
Worship  the  Mayor.  It  was  stated  that  two  societies 
could  not  exist  in  the  town  without  one  being 
detrimental  to  the  other  to  the  great  injury  of  both. 
It  was  proposed  and  unanimously  carried  that  the 
amalgamated  committee  should  consist  of  thirty 
members,  eighteen  of  whom  should  be  experts  in 
gardening,  besides  six  amateurs,  and  six  to  represent 
the  cottagers  or  artisan  class.  By  this  means  it  was 
hoped  that  greater  interest  should  be  taken  in  the 
society  by  those  who  had  hitherto  considered  them¬ 
selves  inadequately  represented. 

Berkeley’s  types  of  fungi. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London  on  the  16th  ult.,  Mr. 
George  Massee  read  a  paper  on  the  types  of  Fungi 
iu  the  collection  of  the  late  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
which  was  presented  to  Kew  in  1879,  and  which 
contains  rather  more  than  11,000  species.  Many  of 
the  species  were  described  more  than  fifty  years  ago ; 
hence  the  diagnoses  are  in  some  cases  too  brief,  and 
do  not  embody  points  which  at  the  present  day  are 
considered  to  be  of  importance.  In  many  instances 
this  has  led  to  the  same  species  being  re-described  by 
others  as  new.  Mr.  Massee  now  supplied  careful 
descriptions  of  the  types,  with  a  view  to  obviate 
future  confusion,  and  to  secure  for  Berkeley  as  the 
original  describer  the  priority  in  nomenclature 
which  is  justly  his. 

Flower  Show  for  Barking. — A  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Barking,  Essex,  on 
the  22nd  ult.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
feasibility  of  holding  a  flower  show  during  the 
summer,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lister  presided,  and  said  that 
the  project  would  be  very  favourably  received 
provided  some  classes  were  set  apart  for  allotment 
holders  of  whom  there  were  about  200.  Various 
gentlemen  had  promised  pecuniary  assistance. 
The  exhibits  would  include  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  and  classes  should  be  instituted  for  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  amateurs,  some  of  which  should  be 
open  for  competition  from  other  quarters.  They 
did  not  intend  to  clash  with  the  show  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  committee  of  the  latter,  and  to 
formulate  a  scheme  for  a  summer  show. 

French  Horticultural  Society  of  London. — Before  us 
is  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Frangaise  d' Horticulture  de 
Londres  giving  an  account  of  the  seventh  year  of 
the  existence  of  this  useful  and  flourishing  society, 
It  contains  a  general  report  of  the  doings  of  the 
society,  its  object  and  intentions,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  those  who  belong  to  it  in  one  way  or  other. 
The  members  who  make  part  of  the  society  are  three 
founders,  a  president  of  honour,  fifteen  honorary 
perpetual  members,  13 1  honorary  members,  thirty 
titulary  members,  and  forty-one  corresponding 
members."  To  some  of  these  lists,  others  are  added 
from  time  to  time.  Many  of  its  old  members  are 
now  dispersed  all  over  the  globe ;  some  are  pro¬ 
fessors  ;  others  chiefs  of  horticultural  establishments : 
others  again  are  directors  of  botanic  gardens  or  take 
charge  of  private  establishments.  The  society  is 
practically  a  mutual  improvement  association,  and 
assists  its  members  in  other  ways  besides  increasing 
their  knowledge  on  technical  subjects.  Meetings  are 
held  once  a  month  at  which  papers  on  horticultural 
subjects  are  read  and  discussed,  and  other  business 
transacted.  Amongst  the  papers  brought  before 
the  society,  we  note  articles  on  "  Report  upon  Horti¬ 


culture  in  the  five  parts  of  the  World”  by  M. 
Charles  Baltet ;  "  Orchids  at  the  Temple  Show  ;  ” 
11  Summer  bedding  in  the  London  Parks  (1894)  ;  ” 
“  Hippeastrums  11  or  Amaryllis:  “  Richardias  and 
Tuberoses  in  England”  &c.  Mr.  Geo.  Schneider,  of 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  is  the  titulary 
president  ;  and  M.  Louis  Gentil,  Clifton  House,  12, 
Ashburnham  Road,  Chelsea,  is  the  secretary. 

- »f. - 

CHISWICK  HALF-HOLIDAY. 

All  honour  to  the  rulers  at  Chiswick,  in  taking  what 
you  describe  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  by  con¬ 
ceding  those  employed  in  the  gardens  there  a  half 
holiday  on  each  alternate  Saturday.  Such  a  thing 
is  easily  carried  out  if  employers  are  willing,  and  I 
am  sure  in  the  matter  of  work  accomplished  they  do 
not  suffer  one  jot,  while  they  are  certain  to  earn  the 
goodwill  and  esteem  of  all  concerned. 

It  is  very  strange  that  the  followers  of  a  calling 
which  demands  continual  study  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times,  should  have  so  few  opportunities  allowed 
them  for  improvement,  and  practically  none  for 
recreation,  as  anyone  called  upon  to  work  from  six 
in  the  morning  throughout  the  week,  and  often  many 
hours  on  Sunday,  is  obliged  to  give  his  jaded  mind 
and  body  its  due  share  of  rest,  which  leaves  little 
time  for  anything  else. 

In  this  respect  London  is  behind  the  provinces, 
both  in  private  and  trade  establishments,  for  in  many 
provincial  nurseries  the  hours  of  labour  on  Saturday 
are  shortened,  whereas,  at  Chelsea,  where  three 
prominent  nurseries  (one  of  which  ranks  as,  perhaps, 
the  best  known  nursery  in  the  country)  are  situated 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  the  employes  are 
called  upon  to  work  on  Saturdays,  as  on  all  other 
days,  till  six  o’clock,  and  in  the  winter  till  dark. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  for  London  to  be  so 
completely  beaten  by  the  provinces  in  the  march  of 
progress.  Bank  holidays,  again,  are  in  these  estab¬ 
lishments  to  a  great  extent  ignored. 

Perhaps  some  day  (let  us  hope  before  the  arrival 
of  the  millennium)  employers  may  be  brought  to  look 
upon  even  a  gardener  as  a  man  and  a  brother  ;  but 
in  many  cases  as  yet,  the  day  seems  far  distant. — 
Esperance. 

- -*• - 

PECULIARITIES  OF  CONIFERS. 

The  wide  and  marked  differences  that  exist  between 
the  juvenile  and  adult  foliage  of  certain  Conifers, 
particularly  some  forms  of  Juniperus,  Cupressus 
(including  Retinospora  and  Chamaecyparis),  and 
Thuya,  have  in  many  instances  led  to  increased,  con¬ 
fused,  and  erroneous  nomenclature.  Fortunately,  of 
late  years,  many  doubtful  points  have  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  cleared  up,  and  we  are  now  enabled  to 
correctly  refer  certain  previously  acknowledged 
genera  to  their  proper  rank  of  species,  and  species  to 
that  of  variety.  Notable  examples  of  this  kind 
include  Cryptomeria  elegans,  in  which  only  the 
primordial  leaves  are  produced ;  Retinospora 
ericoides  and  Biota  mildensis,  which  are  only  un¬ 
developed  forms  of  the  Chinese  Arbor  Vitae  (Thuya 
orlentalis),  in  which  the  scale-like  foliage  is 
suppressed  ;  Thuya  ellwangeriana,  a  form  of  T. 
occidentalis  bearing  both  adult  and  juvenile  foliage  ; 
Retinospora  leptoclada,  R.  squarrosa ;  and  some 
little-known  forms  of  Cupressus  torulosa  and  J  uni- 
perus  virginiana. 

Generally  speaking,  the  origin  of  these  forms  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  amongst  the 
Cypresses,  Junipers,  and  Arbor  Vitaes,  the  foliage  of 
seedling  plants  is  long  and  needle-like,  and  in  many 
instances,  but  at  indefinite  periods,  succeeded  by 
scale-like  leaves.  At  what  period  of  their  growth 
this  change  of  foliage  may  take  place  is  very  uncertain, 
and  that  too,  I  have  frequently  noticed  with  different 
Conifers  from  the  same  batch  of  seedlings,  some 
assuming  the  adult  foliage  at  an  early  date,  while 
others  remain  in  the  primordial  condition  for  an 
almost  indefinite  period.  Cryptomeria  japonica 
elegans  is  an  example  of  the  latter  kind,  the 
primordial  or  juvenile  character  having  been  retained 
for  thirty  years,  at  present  no  signs  of  breaking  away 
from  the  seedling  stage  being  visible.  Retinospora 
ericoides  (properly  Thuya  orientalis  ericoides)  is 
simply  an  undeveloped  form  of  the  Chinese 
Arbor  Vitae,  the  fruit,  as  I  have  seen,  differing  in  no 
way  from  that  of  the  species. 

By  continual  propagation  from  the  juvenile  stage 
a  fixed  character  may  therefore  be  established,  and 
many  forms  so  obtained  are  highly  ornamental-  and 


of  great  value  for  ornamental  purposes ;  the  practice 
amongst  Conifers  is  certainly  to  be  recommended. 
Of  Cupressus  torulosa  and  Juniperus  virginiana  some 
interesting  forms  will  soon  be  offered  for  sale  ;  but 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  any  are  two 
Pines  that  would  puzzle  any  CODifer  lover  to  define 
their  parentage. — A.  D.  Webster. 


A  NEW  STRAIN  OF  STREPTOCARPUS. 

Under  the  name  of  Gratus  a  new  strain  of  Strepto- 
carpus  is  being  developed  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  who  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  energetic  with  this  genus  of  plants  for  several 
years  past.  The  fresh  blood  exhibited  by  this  strain 
originated  by  hybridising  the  already  existing  strain 
known  as  Veitch’s  hybrids  with  Streptocarpus 
Wendlandii.  One  of  the  earlier  forms  appeared  under 
the  name  of  Gratus  and  was  certificated  ;  but  a 
regular  series  of  colour  has  now  been  infused  into 
the  seedlings,  or  in  other  words  a  distinct  strain  has 
been  evolved  and  will  presently  be  greatly  augmented. 
The  plants  are  characterised  by  the  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  flowers  of  good  size  which  a  plant  will  produce 
during  the  course  of  the  season,  for  they  are  very 
continuous.  The  leaves  are  larger  and  fewer  in 
number  to  a  plant  than  in  the  case  of  the  older  and 
well-known  Chelsea  strain,  but  this  peculiarity  will 
no  doubt  become  modified  as  time  goes  on.  One 
plant  particularly  which  we  noted  the  other  week 
was  a  perfect  picture  and  might  be  used  for  decorative 
purposes  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  About  twenty 
scapes  or  more  were  evident,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  were  in  bloom,  exhibiting  a  mass  of  flowers 
of  a  deep  rosy-purple  with  a  slight  tint  of  violet 
towards  the  tips  of  the  segments  of  the  older  ones. 
Each  scape  or  peduncle  bears  from  ten  to  forty 
flowers  in  a  cyme  and  nearly  on  the  same  level,  after 
the  style  of  S.  Wendlandii,  and  therefore  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  elongated  cymes  of  S.  Dunnii. 

- - 

ALLOA  PARK. 

Alloa  Park  was  the  object  of  a  pleasant  outing  on 
Saturday  afternoon  of  the  25th  ult.  This  princely 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  occupies  a  fine  position 
on  the  northen  shore  of  the  Forth,  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  Alloa  and  within  sight  of  Stirling.  During 
the  past  winter  extensive  alterations  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  grounds  by  the  firm  of  Edinburgh 
nurserymen,  which  some  thirty  years  ago  remodelled 
and  extended  the  gardens  at  Alloa  Park.  Lord  and 
Lady  Mar  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  the 
operations  carried  out  by  the  aforesaid  firm— that  of 
John  Downie — and  the  designs  have  been  largely 
adopted  from  their  tasteful  suggestions,  with  very 
happy  effects. 

The  alterations  included  the  construction  of  a 
broad  new  avenue  to  provide  a  new  access  from  the 
West  Gate  by  a  fine  curve  round  the  rear  of  the 
castle  to  the  entrance  by  the  east  wing.  This  opera¬ 
tion,  which  involved  no  little  engineering  besides 
ornamental  work,  has  been  executed  with  great 
skill  and  taste.  To  the  east  of  the  castle  the  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  confined  to  the  remodelling  of  the 
lawns.  A  very  fine  piece  of  work  is  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  a  long  line  of  Rhododendrons  into  a  sort  of 
horizontal  spiral  or  wave,  which  serves  as  a  broad 
border  to  the  eastern  avenue.  In  addition  to  this 
novelty  a  large  number  of  beds,  planted  with  Azaleas, 
Holly,  Hydrangea  paniculata,  etc.,  add  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  this  part  of  the  grounds.  The 
striking  feature  is  the  forest  of  Rhododendrons,  which 
still  bears  eminent  testimony  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
John  Downie,  by  whom  they  were  planted  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  effect  in  the  full 
blush  of  this  fine  April  afternoon*is  a  thing  not  to  be 
forgotten.  The  whole  forms  a  sea  of  colour  remark¬ 
able  alike  for  its  extent  and  its  variety.  The  fine 
collection  of  copper  Beeches  and  Oaks  is  a  hardly  less 
remarkable  feature  of  the  charming  scene,  Mr. 
MacKinnon,  who  has  superintended  the  most  of  the 
remodelling  and  improvement,  has  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  care  and  assiduity. 

Passing  from  the  grounds  into  the  gardens,  which 
are  under  the  skilful  charge  of  Mr.  NormaD,  we 
enter  an  extensive  range  of  glass.  The  late  Peach 
house  has  just  been  rearranged  and  planted  with  a 
selection  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines.  The  intermediate  house  we  noticed 
promises  an  excellent  crop.  Another  feature  worthy 
of  special  note  is  a  newly-planted  Black  Hamburgh 
house,  which  as  well  as  a  Muscat  house,  shows 
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remarkably  well.  The  conservatory  contains  the 
usual  variety  of  spring-flowering  plants  and  bulbs  in 
excellent  condition  and  very  tastefully  arranged. 
The  early  Black  Hamburg  house  as  well  as  the  late 
vinery,  are  equally  promising.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  the  early  Peach  house,  the  size  of  the 
fruit  being  quite  phenomenal. 

The  Palm  house  has  a  fine  show  of  Ferns,  Lyco¬ 
podiums,  Kentia  belmoreana,  Seaforthias,  Bam- 
busas,  &c.,  and  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
Cupressus  funebris,  Araucaria  excelsa,  etc.  The 
Azalea  house  is  resplendent  with  magnificent  blcoms, 
and  with  the  back  well  covered  with  Tea  Roses. 
Other  houses  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Figs,  early 
Strawberries,  Melons,  etc.,  all  in  a  forward  condition' 
Strawberry  culture  being  a  special  feature,  A  peep  at 
the  plant  stove,  containing  a  general  and  very  vigorous 
collection  of  stove  plants,  concludes  our  rapid  survey 
of  this  magnificent  range,  which  for  want  of  time 
will  not  allow  of  details. 

A  stroll  through  the  kitchen  and  flower  gardens 
completed  our  all  too  rapid  inspection.  Since  Mr. 
Norman's  advent  a  few  years  ago  improvement  has 
been  steady  and  increasing.  Alloa  Park  bids  fair 
under  his  enthusiastic  management  to  earn  for  itself 
a  well-deserved  reputation  for  enterprising  and  en¬ 
lightened  application. — Forth  Bridge. 

- -*■ - • 

GUNNERSBURY  HOUSE. 

The  unpleasantly  sharp  spring  frosts  that  have 
been  experienced  of  late  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  made  all  growers  of  hardy  fruit  some¬ 
what  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  crops  of  blossom 
which  have  been  covering  our  orchards  with  a 
mantle  of  virgin  whiteness.  At  Gunnersbury  House 
these  frosts,  from  some  reason  or  other,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  sharp  or  so  destructive  as  we 
should  have  been  led  to  expect.  Undoubtedly  the 
fact  of  everything  being  fairly  dry  has  conduced  in 
a  great  measure  to  this  happy  result.  Apples  are 
promising  particularly  well,  the  crop  of  bloom  being 
exceptionally  plentiful  and  the  "set"  free.  Pears 
are  very  fair,  but  the  bloom  rather  more  irregular, 
some  trees  being  loaded  whilst  others  have  proved 
rather  shy  of  bearing.  Peaches  and  Nectariaes 
on  open  walls  are  promising  crops.  Mr.  Hudson  has 
got  his  trees  well  in  hand,  and  with  ordinary  luck 
will  continue  his  successes  of  previous  years  in  the 
treatment  of  this  popular  class  of  fruits  on  outside 
walls. 

Fruit  under  glass  is  one  of  the  special  features  of 
the  establishment.  The  huge  Nectarine  tree  that  is 
the  admiration  of  all  those  who  see  it,  and  who  know 
anything  about  fruit  and  fruit  culture,  is  looking  the 
picture  of  health.  In  the  two  years  preceding  the 
present  one,  this  tree  has  ripened  a  thousand  fine 
fruits.  This  season  375  have  been  allowed  to  remain — 
a  smaller  crop  than  usual,  but  still  it  works  out  at  a 
fruit  to  the  square  foot.  The  old  tree  bears  its 
honours  bravely,  for  the  foliage  is  remarkably  large, 
of  great  substance,  and  of  the  deepest  dark  green. 

Grapes  are  looking  prosperous.  The  earliest  crop, 
a  fine  little  batch  of  some  twenty-seven  pot  vines,  is 
just  in  the  final  stages  of  ripening.  On  an  average 
each  cane  bears  from  four  to  five  fair-sized  bunches. 
Frontignan  varieties  are  largely  grown  in  this  first 
crop  as  they  are  special  favourites  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  flavour.  A  new  addition  has  recently  been 
made  to  the  glass  department  in  the  shape  of  a  span- 
roofed  orchard  house,  which  for  lightness  and 
general  excellence  of  design  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  It  is  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots.  The  fiouse  itself  is  built  after  the 
plan  recommended  by  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  who  have  done  so  much  to  popu¬ 
larise  this  system  of  fruit  culture.  The  side 
ventilators  work  upon  hinges  fixed  to  the  bottom 
instead  of  to  the  top  as  in  the  ordinary  way.  They 
can  thus  be  opened  to  admit  air  without  any  fear  of 
causing  cold  draughts  within  the  house,  for,  if  the 
air  is  cold  on  entering,  it  is  forced  to  pass  over  the 
pipes,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  becomes  warmed  in 
the  passage.  When  closed,  the  ventilators  are  kept 
securely  in  place  by  means  of  a  series  of  buttons. 
This  particular  house  is  filled  with  some  splendid 
young  pyramidal  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots,  all 
of  them  carrying  fair  crops  for  such  young  trees. 
On  a  shelf  close  to  the  roof  a  row  of  Strawberry  Royal 
Sovereign  is  just  ripening,  and  the  fruit  attracted 
attention.  Mr.  Hudson  forced  a  few  of  this  well- 
known  variety  as  an  experiment  this  season  and  has 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  way  they 


have  behaved.  The  fruit  is  large  and  of  splendid 
shape  and  colouring,  whilst  the  foliage  is  stout,  clean, 
and  vigorous.  Really  Royal  Sovereign  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  very  best  all-round  Strawberries  we 
have,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  it  for  forcing 
need  have  no  fear  in  doing  so  another  season. 

In  another  small  three-quarter  span  orchard  house 
a  quantity  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  in  pots  had 
just  been  set  well.  Last  year  these  self-same  p’ants 
did  exceptionally  well,  but  the  heavy  crops  of  fine 
fruit  they  then  carried  does  not  seem  to  have  im¬ 
paired  their  vitality  in  the  least. 

Turner's  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  in  the  tall  dome¬ 
shaped  structure  in  the  centre  of  the  long  range  of 
fruit  houses  will,  in  a  week  or  two,  be  a  sight  worth 
seeing.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  huge  flower 
trusses  were  showing  themselves  in  profusion,  and 
some  of  the  flowers  had  in  fact  commenced  to  open. 
This  plant  was  consigned  to  its  present  quarters  in 
the  winter  of  '93.  No  babe  is  it  now  though,  for  with 
characteristic  vigour  it  has  covered  the  whole  of  the 
space  allotted  to  it  with  clean  and  sturdy  growths. 

The  flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  are 
singularly  inviting  with  the  soft  hues  of  their  spring 
garb.  The  grass  is  of  the  greenest,  and  profiting  by 
the  mild  winter  has  made  rapid  growth.  Trees  and 
shrubs  of  all  kinds  are  bursting  into  leaf,  whilst  here 
and  there  the  Wild  Cherry  flaunts  a  sheen  of  snowy 
whiteness  to  dazzle  the  beholder’s  gaze.  An  addition 
to  the  rockwork  on  the  right  of  the  pond  close  to  the 
road  has  recently  been  made,  and  some  fairly  large 
trees  have  been  utilised  in  order  to  hide  the  view  of 
some  objectionable  chimneys  appearing  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  All  appear  to  be  doing  well,  thanks  to 
careful  planting  and  not  less  careful  subsequent 
attention.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  superb 
clump  of  Bambusa  Metake  growing  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake.  The  severe  winter  of  1894-95  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  permanent  effect  for  evil  upon  it, 
for  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  picture  of  health. 
Certain  it  is  that  this  clump  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country. 

The  old  proverb  that  “  mishaps  will  occur  even  in 
the  best  regulated  families  ”  is  exemplified  even  at 
Gunnersbury.  A  fortnight  or  so  since  one  of  the 
stately  Elms  that  border  the  lawn  on  the  south  front 
of  the  mansion  came  to  an  untimely  end,  being  up¬ 
rooted  during  a  gale  of  wind  and  falling  into  the  lake. 
In  byegone  times  the  Elm  would  appear  to  have  been 
a  very  popular  subject,  for  it  has  been  planted  upon 
the  estate  in  considerable  numbers.  These  trees 
seem,  as  Mr.  Hudson  puts  it,  to  have  got  to  the  end 
of  their  tether,  for  rarely  a  year  passes  but  one  of 
them  succumbs  to  the  ravages  of  time,  although  even 
now  there  are  not  a  few  noble  specimens  remaining 
within  the  purlieus  of  the  mansion. 

- -®- - - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

The  usual  method  pursued  in  the  propagation  of 
the  "Mums"  is  by  cuttings,  which  is  the  most 
satisfactory  system  for  the  general  stock.  But  now 
that  the  varieties  are  increasing  at  such  a  prodigious 
rate,  and  the  cost  is  somewhat  heavy,  the  cultivator 
may  wish  for  some  means  whereby  he  may  increase 
the  number  of  plants  of  his  new  varieties  at  a 
minimum  cost.  This  can  be  satisfactorily  and 
easily  managed  by 

Grafting. 

The  advantages  of  this  are  many,  for  instance  it  is 
often  March  before  we  receive  the  cuttings  from  the 
nurseryman  ;  these  are  at  once  inserted  in  the  cutting 
pots  and  struck.  After  the  plant  is  well-rooted  and 
has  made  a  fair  amount  of  growth,  the  top  with  a 
couple  of  leaves  can  be  taken  off  and  grafted  on  to  a 
strong  free  grower  ;  Baron  Hirsch  for  instance,  makes 
an  excellent  stock.  Head  back  the  stock  down  to  moder¬ 
ately  firm  wood.  A  plant  8  in.  or  10  in.  high  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  half  that  amount  by  a  clean  cut  midway  be¬ 
tween  two  leaves.  This  will  admit  of  the  wood  being 
split  more  easily  ancT  cleanly  than  if  the  cleft  runs 
through  a  joint.  The  scion  should  alsohave  sufficient 
stem  to  form  the  wedge  withont  touching  the  base  of  a 
leaf.  The  scion  is  placed  in  the  cleft,  taking  special 
care  that  on  one  side  the  bark  of  the  scion  and 
stock  immediately  meet.  Then  take  a  piece  of 
matting  (smoothed  out)  about  the  middle  and  give  a 
turn  round  the  graft.  The  advantage  of  starting  in  the 
middle  of  the  matting  is  that  equal  pressure  can  be 
put  on  each  end,  which  will  gradually  press  the  two 
parts  together.  If  the  tie  Was  only  pulled  at  one 
end  it  would  be  liable  to  twist  the  small  and  tender 
wood.  Pass  the  matting  round  the  graft  four  or  five 


times  and  gradually  work  down  below  the  leaf  on  the 
stock,  where  it  can  be  made  fast.  This  simple 
arrangement  is  all  that  is  needed,  although  some 
growers  use  damp  moss  on  the  top  of  the  tie;  but 
by  experience  I  find  this  is  not  needed.  Place  the 
plants  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  such  as  that  cf  a 
fernery  or  vinery  or  under  a  handlight  in  the  green¬ 
house  ;  shade  from  the  sun,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
stock  and  scion  will  unite,  when  they  can  be  gradually 
hardened  off  and  placed  with  the  general  stock. 

In  some  varieties  grafting  may  be  the  means  cf 
increasing  the  vigour  of  the  plant — Emily  Silsbury 
and  Miss  Maggie  Shea  are  kinds  that  may  be  cited 
as  to  improvement  from  this  system.  All  varieties 
lend  themselves  to  this  procedure,  Wm.  Tunnington 
being  perhaps  an  exception  in  striking  or  grafting ; 
and  what  enhances  the  difficulty  in  this  case  is  that 
it  is  also  a  very  shy  grower. 

In  grafting,  a  note  should  be  made  on  the  label  of 
the  plant  as  to  the  stock,  and  date  of  grafting,  so  that 
no  mistake  may  occur  the  following  season  in  taking 
cuttings.  Grafting  can  be  practised  up  to  the  end  of 
May  and  often  the  graft  will  make  abetter  plant  than 
the  original  cutting. 

Final  Potting. 

This  must  be  a  subject  for  our  next  article,  but  pre¬ 
paration  can  be  made  for  this  heavy  task.  Pots 
should  be  got  in  readiness  in  8  in  or  10  in.  sizes  for 
exhibition  blooms,  and  12-in.  if  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  show  for  plants.  Loam  of  a 
moderate  texture  that  has  been  laid  up  for  a  few 
months  is  the  most  desirable,  that  cut  from  a  good 
old  sheep-fed  pasture  being  excellent. — IF. 

- - 

THE  ORCHIS  HOUSES. 


Top-Dressing  Orchids.—  This  system  of  affording 
fresh  rooting  material  to  this  beautiful  class  of  plants 
finds  very  little  favour  here.  To  our  minds  it  is  like 
putting  on  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  without  previously 
giving  a  good  cleaning  down,  and  replacing  the 
faulty  parts  with  new.  I  know  with  valuable  speci¬ 
mens  that,  you  know,  have  cost  your  employer  per¬ 
haps  a  large  sum,  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
courage  to  meddle  with  them,  especially  when,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  they  are  doing  well.  In  such 
cases  you  will,  most  likely,  top-dress  it  and  coddle  it 
up  until  it  becomes  weakly  and  grows  beautifully 
less.  You  will  then  say  it  must  have  a  fresh  pot,  you 
turn  it  out  only  to  find  the  roots  below  the  surface 
dead,  and  the  plant  a  mere  wreck  of  its  former  self. 

Now,  I  always  argue  that  when  a  plant  is  strong 
and  doing  well  and  has  plenty  of  healthy  roots  it  can 
be  repotted  without  giving  it  the  slightest  check ; 
and  if  you  want  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  this  is 
the  way  to  do  it,  and  not  leave  it  until  it  is  half  dead 
for  want  of  fresh  material  and  nourishment  before 
carrying  out  the  operation.  There  are  some  kinds 
of  Orchids,  however,  that  cannot  stand  being  turned 
out  of  their  baskets  with  impunity.  These  will 
include  Phalsenopsts,  Angraecums,  Aerides,  Sacco- 
labiums,  etc.  ;  but  even  with  these  it  is  not  advisable 
to  let  them  remain  until  the  baskets  become  rotten, 
as  the  fleshy  roots  that  they  make  generally  go 
straight  to  the  wood  or  side  of  the  plant  for  support 
showing  us  pretty  plainly,  I  think  that  but  for  its 
retaining  moisture,  which  they  can  absorb  at  will, 
they  could  dispense  with  moss  altogether.  With 
Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums, 
Lycaste  Miltonia,  Cypripedium,  Dendrobiums,  &c., 
top-dressing  with  us  is  entirely  ignored. 

Manure  Water. — That  Orchids  can  be  and  are 
grown  successfully  without  any  stimu’aDt,  I  am  well 
aware,  yet  judiciously  given  it  affords  just  that  some¬ 
thing  that  the  plants  require  to  keep  them  in  robust 
health  for  years,  and  which  you  often  find  is  sadly 
lacking  in  a  great  many  collections.  The  advantages 
of  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  will  be  apparent  to 
anyone  in  the  habit  of  putting  Dendrobiums  in  the 
early  vinery  to  make  their  growth,  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  roots  they  make,  and  the  length  of  the 
new  psudo-bulbs.  But  as  we  cannot  exactly  serve 
our  Orchid  houses  as  we  do  the  vineries  by  placing 
a  lot  of  stable  manure  about  (although  you  find  it 
under  the  stages  at  some  places),  you  can  fill  your 
evaporation  troughs  with  manure  water.  If  this  is 
done  in  the  evening  the  unpleasant  smell  will  have 
mostly  gone  off  by  the  morniDg ;  or  damping  the 
floors  with  it  the  last  thing  is  a  good  plan.  When 
used  in  this  manner  no  possible  harm  can  be  done, 
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but  for  inexperienced  hands  to  apply  it  direct  it  may 
do  more  harm  than  good.  For  this  purpose  we  use 
the  best  guano,  but  only  in  very  small  quanties,  and 
then  only  to  strong  growing  and  healthy  plants. — C. 

ORCHID  notes’*  GLEANINGS. 

By  The  Editor. 

Oncidium  concolor. — During  spring  and  early 
summer  the  soft  and  uniformly  yellow  flowers  are 
very  attractive  and  remind  one  of  some  of  the  yellow 
species  of  Oxalis  such,  for  instance,  as  O,  valdiviana. 
The  plant  is  very  moderate  in  growth,  and  gives 
most  satisfaction  when  grown  in  a  small  pan  or  pot 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  Orchid  house.  In 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
it  is  now  flowering  in  the  cool  or  Odontoglossum 
house.  The  sepals  are  moderate  in  size,  but  the 
lip  is  large  and  at  once  the  most  conspicuous  and 
attractive  feature  of  the  flower.  There  are  few 
Orchids  having  flowers  so  uniformely  clear  yellow 
without  spots  or  markings  of  some  other  hue  so  that 
O.  concolor  is  rather  unique  in  its  way. 

Colax  jugosus. — This  is  closely  allied  to  Zygo- 
petalum  and  is  notable  for  the  waxy  or  fleshy 
character  of  its  beautiful  flowers.  The  sepals  are 
pure  white  and  the  ground  colour  of  the  petals  is  of 
the  same  hue,  but  they  are  beautifuly  spotted  with 
violet-purple  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface. 
The  lip  is  closely  striped  or  lined  with  blue  along  its 
whole  length  so  that  at  a  short  distance  it  appears 
to  be  blue  of  the  same  tint  as  we  meet  with  in 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi  crinitum,  or  nearly  so. 
Grown  in  a  small  basket  or  Orchid  pan,  and  sus¬ 
pended  near  the  glass  of  the  warm  Orchid  house,  as 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
this  occupies  but  a  small  amount  of  space  and  is 
always  pretty.and  interesting  when  in  bloom. 

Oncidium  pulchellum. — It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  gems  of  this  sort  are  not  more  frequently  met 
with  in  collections  of  Orchids  throughout  the 
country.  Though  the  whole  plant  is  small,  the 
flowers  are  relatively  large  and  exceedingly  pretty. 
The  leaves  have  three  sunk  or  furrowed  faces  and 
three  sharp  edges,  being  thus  triquetrous  like  those 
of  the  clcsely  alied  O.  triquetrum.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  short,  spreading,  or  drooping  racemes,  and 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  white.  The  three-lobed 
lip  appears  four-lobed  owing  to  the  large  terminal 
lobe  "being  rather  deeply  bifid,  and  is  white  with  the 
exception  of  an  orange  blotch  which  extends  in  front 
and  behind  the  crest.  The  wings  of  the  column  are 
purple,  rather  large,  prominent,  and  appearing  at 
first  sight  like  small  erect  petals.  They  serve 
largely  to  give  the  flower  character  and  beauty.  The 
species  belongs  to  a  small  group  distributed  over 
the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South  America. 
Notwithstanding  its  beauty,  neat  habit  and  the 
small  amount  of  space  it  occupies,  it  is  very  rare  in 
cultivation.  We  noted  it  flowering  beautifully  in 
the  Orchid  Rockery,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Orchids  at  Chardwar. — The  Orchid  houses  at 
Chard  war  are  now  very  gay,  one  house  containing 
some  fine  specimens  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum 
with  grand  spikes.  One  plant  has  seventeen  spikes 
and  altogether  there  are  about  sixty  spikes  in  the 
house,  making  a  splendid  show.  There  are  also 
tome  good  plants  of  Dendrobium  Paxtonii,  many  D. 
nobile  and  D.  Cassiope,  and  some  fine  spikes  of 
Epidendrum  O’Brienianum.  The  next  house  is  still 
gay  with  Phalaenopsis  and  Cypripediums,  and  a  few 
good  Aerides  and  Saccolabiums.  The  Phalaenopsis 
include  a  grand  variety  of  P.  sanderiana  and  P. 
amabilis,  also  splendid  spikes  of  P.  grandiflora,  P. 
grandiflora  aurea,  and  the  pretty  coloured  P. 
luddemanniana.  Among  Cypripediums  are  C. 
hirsutissimum,  nine  blooms ;  C.  Boxallii,  C.  Argus, 
C.  lawrenceanum ;  many  plants  of  C.  Roezlii,  C. 
Sedenii  candidulum,  C.  S.  cardinale  C.  Exul,,  C. 
bellatulum,  C.  Calypso;  also  some  nice  plants  of 
Miltonia  Roezlii  and  M.  vexillarium  at  the  cool  end 
of  the  house. 

The  Oncidiums  in  bloom  include,  amongst  others, 
0.  Papilio,  O.  Kramerianum,  and  many  spikes  of  O. 
flexuosum.  There  are  some  good  spikes  of  O.  obryza- 
tum  majus ;  also  some  magnificent  spikes  of  O.  concolor 
and  O.  sphacelatum.  Some  good  forms  of  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  are  in  bloom,  and  one  remarkable 
variety  of  O.  crispum  roseuro,  beautifully  tinted  and 
having  a  few  large,  rich  spots,  ------ 


The  Cattleya  house  is  very  gay  with  many  plants 
of  Cattleya  Schroderae,  including  some  grand 
varieties  ;  also  several  pieces  of  C.  Mossiae,  some 
good  forms  of  C.  Mendelii,  C.  intermedia  amethystina, 
C.  dolosa,  &c.  Here  may  be  seen  some  splendid 
varieties  of  Laelia  purpurata  and  L.  elegans,  one 
form  of  L.  purpurata  russelliana  being  particularly 
striking.  The  perfume  of  this  house  is  most 
refreshing. 

The  Calanthes  look  quite  at  home  in  the  Melon 
house,  and  a  row  of  Tomatos  in  the  Cattleya  house 
trained  up  the  glass  at  the  sunny  end  look  very 
promising  and  are  setting  at  every  joint. 

The  Orchids  and  other  plants  are  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  the  proprietor,  J.  Moore,  Esq.,  and  are 
taken  every  possible  care  of  by  the  intelligent  and 
hardworking  gardener,  W.  Johnson. 


* 


Scorching  in  Vineries. — The  disfigurement  of  Vine 
leaves  by  scorching  is  a  sight  that  is  all  too  commonly 
seen  in  vineries,  and  one,  indeed,  that  needs  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  care  and  watchful  attention  on 
the  part  of  those  in  charge  to  prevent.  In  not  a  few 
instances  scorching  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
faulty  glass,  and  where  this  is  the  case  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  try  and  minimise  the  evil  as  much 
as  possible.  But  not  infrequently  scorching  is 
brought  about  by  incompetent  management. 

The  houses  in  accordance  with  the  generally- 
accepted  custom  are  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon 
with  a  good  deal  of  sun-heat  and  plenty  of  moisture. 
Perhaps  the  heating  apparatus  is  defective,  or  the 
piping  insufficient,  and  thus  during  the  night  the 
temperature  falls  considerably,  when  a  great  part  of 
the  moisture  held  by  the  warmer  air  is  deposited  as 
little  globules  of  water  upon  the  leaves  of  the  vines. 
If  the  next  morning  turns  out  to  be  a  bright  one,  and 
the  house  is  kept  closely  shut  up  and  no  air  give  n  until 
the  morning  is  well  advanced,  these  little  drops  of 
water  act  as  miniature  lenses  or  burning  glasses,  and 
concentrate  the  sun’s  rays  upon  the  part  of  the 
leaf  they  cover,  with  the  result  that  the  tissues  of 
that  part  are  practically  burnt  or  scorched.  This  is 
usually  the  cause  of  the  ugly  brown  blotches  on 
vine  leaves,  which  ultimately  drop  out  and  leave 
holes  as  if  the  leaves  had  been  shot  at. 

The  best  methods  of  preventing  the  disfiguring  of 
the  leaves  in  this  case  is,  first  of  all,  to  take  care 
that  no  serious  drop  is  allowed  to  take  place  in  the 
temperature  of  the  house  during  the  night-time,  and 
also  that  air  is  given  early  enough  in  the  morniDg. 
It  is  advisable,  indeed,  to  leave  a  crack  of  air  on  by 
both  top  and  bottom  ventilators  all  night,  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  without  lowering  the  temperature 
too  much. 

Peaches  Stoning. — As  every  grower  knows  by 
experience,  the  process  of  stoning  is  the  most  trying 
ordeal  through  which  Peaches  have  to  pa=s.  At 
such  a  period  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  trees  sustaining  a  check.  Too  high 
temperatures,  fluctuations  of  the  same,  and  lack  of 
water  at  the  roots  have  all  to  be  rigidly  guarded 
against.  It  is  not  wise  to  unduly  stimulate  the  trees 
by  the  application  of  liquid  manures.  These  will  be 
of  great  service  after  stoning  is  completed  when  the 
second  swelling  takes  place.  For  the  present  a  night 
temperature  of  about  62®  Fahr.  may  be  maintained, 
rising  another  io°  on  sunny  days.  After  stoning  an 
increase  of  temperature  may  be  safely  given. 

Melons  in  Frames. — As  soon  as  the  heat  goes  out 
of  the  linings,  the  latter  should  be  renewed  so  that 
the  heat  of  the  frame  may  be  kept  steady  and 
uniform.  The  mowings  from  the  lawn  or  pleasure 
grounds  generate  a  very  fierce  heat,  but  one  that  has 
very  little  "  last  "  in  it.  This  grass,  therefore,  if 
used  at  all  should  be  mixed  with  stable  manure,  and 
it  will  then  prove  of  some  service. 

Top-dressing  Melons. — If  the  plants  are  healthy 
and  growing  freely,  vast  numbers  of  roots  will  soon 
make  their  appearance  through  the  soil  on  the 
mounds.  A  top-dressiDg  of  good  loam  given  just  at 
this  time  is  of  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  advisable 
to  bring  the  soil  into  the  house  a  day  or  two  before 
using  it  so  that  it  may  get  warmed  well  through,  and 
thus  obviate  the  risk  of  a  check  to  the  plants  that 
may  well  be  brought  about  by  the  application  of  cold 
soil  directly  to  the  roots. 

Succession  Crops. — Where  Melons  are  in  great 
demand,  and  a  constant  supply  expected  through  the 
summer  months,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  sow¬ 


ing  about  every  three  weeks,  up  till  the  beginning  of 
July,  after  which  time  it  will  be  of  little  use  to  sow, 
as  fruit  ripened  after  October  is  always  of  inferior 
quality.  Should  the  young  plants  not  be  required, 
it  is  far  better  to  throw  them  away  and  make  a  fresh 
sowing  than  it  is  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  their 
pots  until  they  become  starved  and  comparatively 
worthless.  Plants  of  this  kind  rarely  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  therefore  only  so  much  time  and 
labour  lost  to  plant  them  for  fruiting.—/!.  S.  G. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


The  bedding-out  season  is  now  so  closely  upon  us 
that  it  will  be  wise  to  forward  all  operations  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  operation  of  the  year  as  many  gardeners 
are  inclined  to  consider  it.  Although  the  planting 
of  hardy  flowers  is  much  more  extensively  practised 
now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  hurry  and  haste  in  making  special  prepara¬ 
tions  for  summer.  The  glory  of  the  Narcissi  and 
Hyacinths  is  over  and  that  of  many  of  the  Tulips  is 
beginning  to  wane,  and  by  the  end  of  the  present 
month  or  the  beginning  of  the  next  the  beds  will  be 
ready  for  their  summer  occupants.  - 

Ornamental  Vases. — When  these  were  taken  in 
out  of  harm’s  way  last  autumn,  and  stored  in  safety, 
advantage  will  have  been  taken  of  the  dull  season  to 
clean  them  up.  They  may  now  be  brought  out  and 
returned  to  their  places.  Heavier  ones  whose  weight 
precluded  the  possibility  of  shifting  them  may  also 
have  the  old  soil  cleaned  out,  the  crocks  at  the 
bottom  taken  out,  washed  and  replaced.  As  to  the 
outsides  of  the  vases  the  tastes  of  the  owner  must 
be  consulted  before  the  scrubbing  brush  is  applied  to 
them,  as  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  a  great 
predilection  for  the  venerably  old,  and  thus  a  few 
minutes  work  with  the  scrubbing  brush  in  removing 
some  of  the  ancient  moss  may  not  be  altogether 
appreciated.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  stone 
steps  upon  terraces,  etc. 

Calceolarias. — As  a  rule  things  generally  are  so 
congested  in  the  frame-yard,  and  room  of  such 
corresponding  value,  that  it  is  advisable  to  lighten 
the  burden  as  far  as  possible.  Calceolarias,  which 
if  obtained  from  cuttings  inserted  last  autumn  will 
by  this  time  have  made  stocky  plants,  may  be  con¬ 
signed  forthwith  to  the  beds  in  which  they  are  to 
bloom,  and  a  frame  or  two  thus  set  at  liberty.  As 
we  may  well  be  favoured  (?)  with  the  visits  of  frosts 
severe  enough  to  do  a  deal  of  damage  to  unprotected 
subjects  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  arrange¬ 
ments  whereby  protection  may  be  easily  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  given  the  plants  should  occasion  require  it. 
A  few  fairly  stout,  green  rods,  bent  hoop  fashion  over 
the  beds,  and  their  ends  stuck  firmly  in  the  ground, 
will  form  a  capital  framework  upon  which  mats  may 
be  easily  thrown  during  cold  nights. 

Aloes,  which  are  destined  to  occupy  ornamental 
vases  during  the  coming  summer,  are  better  placed 
out  of  doors  now.  They  should  be  assigned  a  warm 
corner  for  the  present,  however,  where  they  will  be 
sheltered  naturally,  aDd  where  further  covering  can 
easily  be  given  if  needed. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus. — These,  also,  may  be 
given  a  warm  corner  outside,  if  this  has  not  already 
been  done.  There  is  little  gained  by  coddling  the 
plants  up  under  glass  after  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  Copious  supplies  of  water  will  be  necessary 
and  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  will  not  come 
amiss. 

Wallflowers. — None  of  our  hardy  spring  flowers 
are  mere  useful  and  ornamental  than  these  popular 
subjects,  and  we  may  add,  none  are  more  easily 
grown.  A  mistake  committee^  by  many  is  that  of 
sowing  the  seed  too  late,  when,  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  the  plants  have  not  sufficient  time  to 
become  thoroughly  established  before  winter  sets  in. 
The  wood,  moreover,  is  not  well  ripened,  and  the 
bloom  is  not  so  freely  produced  as  it  might  be.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  sowing.  Select  a 
sunny  position  where  the  soil  is  not  too  rich,  and 
draw  the  drills  about  nine  inches  apart.  The  seed¬ 
lings  may  be  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  about  tnree  inches  apart,  or,  better  still, 
they  may  be  pricked  out  fairly  closely  on  a  prepared 
piece  of  soil,  and  subsequently  transplanted  at  the 
expiration  of  about  six  weeks  to  the  positions  they 
are  to  occupy  for  the  summer. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  good  selection  ; — 
Veitch’s  Dwarf  Dark  Red,  Sutton's  Dwarf  Bedder, 
both  yellow  and  brown  varieties,  Earliest  of  All, 
Purple  Queen,  and  Improved  Double  German. — 
A.  S.  G. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Pretty  Ferneries. — Ferns  are  undoubtedly  a  very 
favourite  class  of  plants  with  many  people,  and  their 
culture  is  often  assayed  by  numbers  of  amateurs, 
who,  after  taking  a  deal  of  trouble  are  disgusted  to 
find  that  their  labours  meet  with  but  poor  success. 
A  few  plants  are  purchased  perhaps,  and  subjected 
to  a  variety  of  kinds  of  ill-treatment,  and  after 
lingering  awhile  in  more  or  less  agony  they 
ultimately  disappear  altogether,  leaving  the  ex¬ 
perimenter  disappointed  and  discouraged,  Now  it 
is  simply  courting  disappointment  to  attempt  to  grow 
a  few  ferns  in  pots  among  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
collection  of  plants,  according  the  same  treatment  to 
all.  The  hot  dry  atmosphere  is  more  than  they  can 
stand,  and  as  the  air  can  blow  all  round  about  them 
they  dry  up  very  quickly  and  soon  begin  to  hang 
out  signs  of  distress. 

Ferns  love  a  shady  position  where  they  get  plenty 
of  diffused  but  no  direct  sunlight,  and  where  in 
addition  to  abundance  of  water  at  the  root  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  them  is  damp,  and  moisture 
laden.  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  our  wild  Ferns. 
Do  we  find  them  inhabiting  dry  arid,  open  tracts 
where  sun  and  wind  can  work  their  will  upon  them  ? 
No  !  we  must  look  for  the  shady  banks,  and  the  cool 
woods  where  purling  streams  murmur  musically.  It 
is  there  that  we  shall  find  them  luxuriating,  it  is 
there  that  we  shall  see  them  in  all  their  beauty. 

Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  Nature,  therefore,  and 
endeavour  to  give  these  shade  and  moisture-leving 
plants  a  position  rather  better  suited  to  their  likings 
than  a  place  upon  a  dry  plant  stage  among  a  number 
of  other  subjects  better  fitted  to  stand  such  treat¬ 
ment. 

Many  a  small  greenhouse  might  be  made  to  look 
infinitely  more  charming  by  a  judicious  introduction 
of  a  small  rockery.  Under  the  plant  stages  a  few 
odd  stones  or  clinkers  may  be  roughly  placed  with  a 
little  soil  to  fill  up  the  crevices,  and  here  the  plants 
may  be  put  out.  Of  course  it  is  only  advisable  to 
plant  that  part  of  this  improvised  fernery  that  is 
turned  towards  the  light,  that  is  the  outerside.  It 
would  be  too  dark  right  underneath  the  stage  and  at 
the  further  side  for  the  plants,  Hence  the  operator 
must  be  satisfied  if  he  is  able  to  make  a  nice  green 
margin  to  the  walk  in  his  greenhouse.  This  of 
itself  will  add  not  a  little  to  its  appearance. 

Replanting  Ferneries. — Where  such  a  plan  as  the 
above  has  been  put  in  practice  it  will  be  well  to  go 
over  the  fernery  now  and  give  a  top-dressing  of  soil, 
at  the  same  time  making  good  any  deficiencies  that 
may  have  been  caused  by  deaths  during  the  past 
winter.  The  taller  growing  kinds,  such  as  Pteris  tre- 
mula,  P.  argyraea  and  Nephrodium  molle,  will  need  a 
little  support  in  order  to  prevent  the  fronds  from 
hanging  too  much  over  the  path. 

Selaginellas. — There  are  several  of  the  Selaginellas 
that  do  exceedingly  well  planted  out  in  this  way.  S. 
kraussiana  is  certainly  one  of  the  best.  It  will  grow 
almost  anywhere  if  the  requisite  moisture  is  forth¬ 
coming.  The  golden  variety  S.  k.  aurea  also  does 
very  well  in  a  cool  house.  As  both  are  of  close 
growing  carpet-like  habit,  they  may  be  utilised  very 
extensively  for  planting  around  other  taller  ferns. 
Any  thick  clumps  may  easily  be  divided  up,  for  even 
very  small  pieces  root  quickly  and  grow  with 
amazing  rapidity.  These  cuttings  or  divisions 
should  be  sprinkled  overhead  each  evening  with 
water  by  means  of  a  rose  can  or  a  syringe.  S. 
Martensii  is  a  rather  taller  growing  species  that  also 
does  well  when  planted  on  reckeries.  The  variety 
S.  M.  variegata  will  do  well  enough  during  the 
summer  months  but  being  of  rather  more  delicate 
constitution  than  its  type,  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep 
alive  during  the  winter.  Small  slips  of  either  soon 
root  if  inserted  in  fairly  sandy  soil. 

Window  Boxes. — It  will  soon  be  time  to  think 
about  filling  these,  and  an  early  opportunity  should 
be  taken  of  clearing  out  the  old  soil  from  them  in 
readiness  for  their  summer  occupants.  Where  they 
have  been  filled  with  small  Conifers  or  other  ever  ¬ 
greens  during  the  winter  months  however,  it  will  not 
be  advisable  to  disturb  them  until  the  last  moment. 
Some  people  are  very  careful  to  take  their  boxes  out 
of  the  windows  and  store  them  in  the  dry  during  the 
winter.  In  this  case  they  should  be  looked  over  now, 
and  any  necessary  repairs  looked  after.  Good  and 
pretty  boxes  are  easily  made  by  nailing  together  a 
few  boards  of  the  size  required,  and  covering  the 
fronts  %vith  virgin  cork.  This  may  be  bought  at  a 


very  cheap  rate  from  the  sundries  man,  and  may 
easily  be  fixed  in  position  by  means  of  a  few  French 
nails.  Such  roughly  made  boxes  answer  the 
purpose  quite  as  well  as  more  elaborate  construc¬ 
tions,  and  in  our  estimation  look  really  better  than 
those  made  of  fancy  rustic  pottery.  These  last  come 
rather  expensive,  and  are  very  liable  to  get  broken. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  bore  a  few  holes  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
boxes  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  water. 

Picking  off  blooms  from  Pelargoniums. — All 
blooms  should  be  kept  closely  picked  off  zonal 
Pelargoniums  until  within  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  of 
the  time  when  it  is  proposed  to  plant  them  out, 
when  they  may  be  allowed  to  develop  as  they 
please.  Letting  the  plants  flower  now  only  weakens 
them  to  no  purpose.  Pelargoniums  which  are 
intended  for  winter  flowering  must  also  be  closely 
attended  to  for  this. 

Bedding  Calceolarias— It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  where  these  have  been  accommodated 
in  a  cold  frame,  that  the  room  they  occupy  is  badly 
wanted  for  other  purposes.  In  this  case  they  may 
as  well  be  planted  out  if  they  are  to  occupy  beds  to 
themselves  or  to  be  planted  in  masses  together 
where  it  will  be  easy  to  protect  them  if  necessary. 
If  they  are  to  be  put  out  in  long  single  lines  or  dotted 
here  and  there  in  solitary  grandeur  in  the  mixed 
border  they  must  be  kept  under  glass  a  little  longer, 
for  when  they  are  planted  in  this  way  it  becomes 
exceedingly  difficult  to  protect  them,  although  when 
they  are  associated  in  .masses  the  matter  is  much 
simplified.  A  few  green  rods  should  be  bent  over 
them  hoop  fashion,  and  their  ends  stuck  into  the 
ground.  Over  these  hoops,  mats  or  tiffany  may  be 
thrown  at  nights  when  the  weather  turns  cold. 

A  lot  of  trouble  to  take  !  some  of  our  readers  say. 
Very  true,  but  the  man  who  takes  up  gardening  must 
cross  out  the  word  trouble  from  his  vocabulary,  or 
he  will  not  obtain  anything  like  a  full  measure  of 
success. 

Mustard  and  Cress.— These  are  the  two  most 
easily  grown  saladings  that  we  possess.  He  must 
indeed  be  an  amateur  who  entirely  fails  to  get  a  crop 
of  them.  All  through  the  latter  part  of  the  spring, 
from  now  onward  through  the  summer  to  autumn, 
a  supply  may  easily,  be  obtained  for  the  table  by 
occasional  sowings,  say  about  every  week  or  ten 
days.  Each  sowing  need  not  be  large,  but  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  demand.  Any  shady  spot 
of  ground  will  do.  The  surface  should  be  carefully 
levelled  and  the  seed  sprinkled  on  it,  but  not  covered 
with  soil.  The  Cress  is  better  sown  a  couple  of  days 
before  the  Mustard,  as  it  is  rather  slower  of  germina¬ 
tion.  If  this  plan  is  adopted  the  two  will  be  ready 
for  the  knife  at  the  same  time.  Plenty  of  shade  is 
the  most  essential  point  to  observe,  for  if  this  is  not 
given  the  stalks  will  be  very  short,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  do  the  cutting  without  including  in 
the  salad  a  large  quantity  of  grit,  that,  to  say  the 
least,  might  be  gratefully  dispensed  with.  Gritty 
Mustard  and  Cress  is  enough  to  try  the  patience  of 
even  the  most  Job-like  housewife.  Under  the 
influence  of  deep  shade  and  occasional  sprinklings  of 
water  the  stalks  grow  long  and  the  knife  is  easily 
plied,  whilst  the  objectionable  grit  is  left  behind 

Cutting  Cucumbers. — I  shall  have  to  give  these 
Cucumbers  away,  for  I  can’t  keep  them  good  for  long 
and  they  will  spoil  if  left  on  the  plants.”  Such  is 
the  wail  of  more  than  one  grower  who  finds  that  a 
number  of  his  Cucumbers  will  persist  in  getting  into 
condition  at  the  same  time.  Now  as  enforced 
charity  is  no  virtue,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out 
that  Cucumbers  may  be  kept  for  some  time  if  they 
are  cut,  and  their  stalks  placed  in  about  an  inch 
depth  of  water  and  stood  in  a  cool  place.  This  is 
the  best  plan  to  adopt,  for  the  fruits  would  not  only 
spoil  if  left  on  the  plants,  but  would  also  weaken  the 
plants  themselves  and  tend  to  injure  their  fruit¬ 
fulness. 

Potting  Lobelias. — Not  only  are  these  gay 
subjects  most  useful  in  the  flower  garden  but  they 
may  be  turned  to  very  good  account  under  glass 
for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory.  Some  of  the 
strongest  plants  should  be  selected  now  and  potted 
up  into  6o  sized  pots.  Give  a  fair  amount  of 
drainage  Soil  is  a  secondary  consideration,  for  any 
ordinary  potting  mixture  that  may  be  left  over  when 
other  plants  have  been  potted  will  do.  Keep  the 
young  Lobelias  rather  close  for  a  few  days  after 
potting,  and  water  carefully.  This  will  give  them  a 
start  and  they  will  soon  commence  to  go  ahead. 


During  the  summer  months  they  seem  to  do  as  long 
as  they  get  plenty  of  water.  Liquid  manure, 
occasionally  given,  is  also  gratefully  received  and 
the  result  seen  in  larger  and  deeper  coloured 
flowers. — Rex. 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
" Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Staging  Sweet  Peas. — Yes,  Enquirer,  your  Sweet 
Peas  should  be  given  some  support  without  delay. 
The  approved  plan  is  to  stake  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  in  height.  For  those  growing 
in  the  open  ordinary  sticks  like  those  used  for 
garden  Peas  are  the  best,  but  as  you  have  sown  your 
seed  against  a  wall  you  may  use  strings  fastened  at 
either  end  to  the  latter  and  loosely  enclosing  the 
plants.  Additional  strings  may  be  given  as  the 
growth  of  the  plants  calls  for  them.  Your  Peas 
may  reach  a  height  of  anything  from  4J  ft.  to  7  ft. 
This  depends  in  a  large  degree  upon  the  character  of 
the  summer,  whether  wet  or  dry.  In  wet  seasons 
the  plants  grow  very  much  taller  than  in  dry  ones. 


Two  Crops  of  Strawberries. — Iamimformed  that 
Strawberries  that  are  forced  under  glass  and  ripen 
their  fruit  in  the  early  spring  will  fruit  again  in  the 
autumn.  Is  this  true  ?  If  so,  how  must  I  treat  the 
plants  ? — IF.  Stnkey. 

Your  informant  is  perfectly  correct.  Forced 
Strawberry  plants  may  be  made  to  do  duty  a  second 
time.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  transfer  the  plants 
from  the  pots  to  the  open  ground  after  the  fruit  has 
been  picked  from  them.  In  doing  this  do  not 
disturb  them  at  the  roots  any  more  than  can  be 
helped.  Simply  knock  them  out  of  their  pots  and 
plant  them  in  the  positions  assigned  them.  Viscom- 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thury  answers  well  when  treated 
thus. 


A  Rose  Arbour. — I  have  a  wire  arch  with  a  span 
of  about  8  ft.  which  I  would  like  to  cover  with  Roses 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Would  the  much  talked-of 
Crimson  Rambler  do  ? — L.  R. 

Crimson  Rambler  would  be  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  place  in  your  case,  L.  R.  It  grows  with  almost 
sensational  rapidity,  flowers  as  freely  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  Rose  of  its  class  to  do,  and  is  therefore  exceed¬ 
ingly  showy  and  effective.  Try  it  by  all  means,  we 
do  not  think  it  likely  that  you  will  regret  doing  so. 

Early  Peas. — J ■  Johnson  wishes  to  know  if  Peas 
picked  in  the  middle  of  June  would  be  called  early  ? 
Certainly,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  the  early 
varieties.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  be 
called  early  in  comparison  with  other  varieties  of  the 
same  section.  Thus,  in  the  southern  counties,  dishes 
of  excellent  material  may  be  picked  from  such  sorts 
as  Chelsea  Gem  and  William  the  First — the  former 
a  dwarf  and  the  latter  a  tall  growing  variety.  These 
plants  are  obtained  from  seed  sown  under  glass,  and 
afterwards  planted  out.  A  week  or  so  is  thus  gained 
upon  crops  picked  from  plants  resulting  from  seed 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  January. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla. — I  am  told  that  Anemone 
Pulsatilla  is  found  wild  in  this  country.  Where  is  it 
found  ?  and  what  situations  does  it  favour  ?  L 
presume  it  is  rare  in  a  wild  state. — J.  Johnson. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla,  or  the  Pasque-flower  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  now  comparatively  rarely  found 
growing  wild  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  and  pertinacity  with  which  it  has  been  hunted 
out  by  collectors,  the  majority  of  aims  have  not 
been  scientific.  It  naturally  affects  limestone 
pastures  in  the  southern  counties,  but  does  not 
extend  very  far  northward,  and  is  entirely  wanting 
in  Scotland.  It  is  also  distributed  over  a  great  part 
of  Europe  and  the  southern  portions  of  Russian 
Asia. 

Thinning  Peaches  — So  many  things  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  deciding  as  to  the  number  of 
fruits  a  Peach  tree  shall  carry,  A7.,  York,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule. 
Perhaps  your  tree  is  strong,  perhaps  it  is  weak,  or  it 
may  be  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 
May  be  you  want  large  fruits,  or  again  size  may  be 
no  object.  Possibly  it  is  a  young  tree,  and  in  that 
case  it  would  be  unwise  to  crop  it  too  heavily.  All 
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these  things  have  to  be  borne  in  mind,  together  with 
others  not  mentioned,  and  the  man  who  is  on  the 
spot  must  make  his  calculations  accordingly.  Usually 
a  fruit-  to  every  nine  inches  of  superficial  area  covered 
by  the  tree  would  be  considered  a  good  crop. 
Whether  your  plant  is  strong  enough  to  be  equal  to 
this  task  you  must  judge. 

- - 

CLEMATIS  INDIVISA. 

While  Clematis  montana  from  the  Himalayas  is 
now  flowering  profusely  on  open  walls  and  houses, 
the  more  beautiful  C.  indivisa  from  New  Zealand  is 
making  an  equally  interesting  display  under  glass. 
Curiously  enough  it  is  not  so  hardy  as  its  Himalayan 
congener,  a  circumstance  which  would  probably 
depend  upon  the  altitude  at  which  the  respective 
species  grow  in  their  native  habitats. 


space  over  the  entrance  to  a  cool  Fern  rockery  or 
cave,  the  door  of  which  can  be  discerned  towards  the 
left  of  the  picture.  When  in  bloom,  the  plant  makes 
a  gorgeous  display.  By  its  removal  in  summer, 
more  space  is  afforded  the  numerous  other  climbers 
here,  so  that  the  scene  is  changeable,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  variety  secured.  Ths  temperature  in  the 
corridor  is  never  above  that  of  a  cool  greenhouse. 
- - 

SPRING  FLOWERS  AT  CHELSEA. 

During  the  latter  end  of  the  past  week  the  cold 
winds  blowing  from  the  north,  and  the  heavy  clouds 
at  times  obscuring  the  skv,  and  shutting  out  the 
sunshine,  reminded  us  more  of  March  than  May. 
The  inside  of  a  large  number  of  the  houses  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  on  the 
contrary  reminded  us  of  summer  notwithstadinng 


flowers  on  a  scape  were  also  noticeable.  C. 
schilleriana  with  its  rich  purple-lined  lip,  and  the 
charming  C.  dolosa,  were  notable  for  the  size  of  their 
flowers  which  appeared  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plants.  The  latter  are  soft  pink  with  a 
large  white  blotch  cn  the  lip.  The  flowers  are 
remarkable  in  being  produced  on  a  growth  quite 
separate  from  the  fully  developed  pseudobulb. 
Laelia  purpurata  is  also  a  feature  of  this  house,  and 
though  the  lip  is  always  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 
flower,  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  shades 
of  colour  in  different  plants. 

The  Orchid  rockery  is  also  well  worth  inspection 
at  present.  Very  conspicuous  were  the  numerous 
well-flowered  specimens  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum 
on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  On  the  higher  reaches 
of  the  rockery  they  formed  a  line  surrounding  the 
house  like  sentinels  on  guard.  From  the  roof  of  the 


Clematis  indivisa  at  Falkland  Park, 


A  greenhouse  temperature  is  necessary  for  C. 
indivisa  to  give  entire. satisfaction.  Our  summer  suits 
it  admirably,  however,  and  taking  advantage  of  this 
fact  Mr.  A.  Wright,  gardener  to  T.  McMeekin,  Esq., 
Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  has  adopted  a 
plan  by  which  he  secures  more  advantages  than  one, 
A  hole  has  been  provided  near  the  ground  line  of  the 
long  corridor  in  which  the  plant  is  grown,  and 
through  this  hole  the  stems  and  branches  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  open  air  after  the  flowering  period  is 
over.  Here  they  are  trained  along  the  eves  of  the 
houses,  and  make  excellent  growth  during  the 
summer  months.  The  young  wood  ripens  well 
before  the  whole  plant  is  again  drawn  through  the 
opening  into  the  interior  of  the  corridor  for  the 
winter.  The  accompanying  illustration,  which  has 
been  prepared  from  one  of  Mr,  Wright's  photographs, 
shows  the  plant  in  full  bloom.  The  branches  are 
trained  over  the  roof  at  one  end  of  the  long  corridor, 
covering  a  great  part  of  the  back  wall,  as  well  as  the 


the  cold,  drying  and  unseasonable  winds.  Some  o t 
the  occupants  of  these  houses  we  will  essay  to 
describe. 

Orchid  Houses. 

Every  season  has  its  own  characteristic  Orchids,  and 
for  the  next  two  months  at  least  the  kinds  will  be 
both  numerous  and  varied.  As  chance  would  order 
it  we  passed  through  the  Cattleya  house  first  and 
witnessed  a  considerable  number  of  kinds  many  of 
them  in  quantity.  Cattleya  Schroderae  is  quite  the 
leading  feature  of  the  house  at  present,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  all  over  it.  Very  charming  was  a  variety 
having  both  sepals  and  lip  goffered  and  crisped  to 
a  remarkable  extent.  The  lip  of  another  was  flatter 
but  large  with  a  rich  orange,  almost  diamond-shaped 
blotch  in  the  throat.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
house  was  a  great  bank  of  plants  of  beautiful  varieties 
differing  considerably  in  colour.  Numerous  pieces 
of  the  fragrant  C.  citrina  were  suspended  from  the 
roof.  C.  lawrenceana  and  C.  Skinneri,  with  ten 


house  basket  plants  of  Oncidiunj  ampliatum  majus 
and  O.  marshallianum  made  a  fine  display  with  their 
gracefully  arching  and  drooping  panicles  of  large 
bright  yellow  flowers.  Dendnobium  devonianum 
with  charmingly-fringed  flowers,  and  D.  lineatum 
with  four  long  racemes  of  bloom  were  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  massive  blood-red  and  white  flowers 
of  Maxillaria  sanderiana  have  never  yet  been  beaten 
by  others  of  the  genus.  Passing  into  the  warm 
house  we  found  species,  varieties  and  hybrids  of  the 
popular  Cypripediums  in  great  numbers,  but  as  we 
noted  a  number  of  the  finer  things  on  the  last 
occasion  we  need  not  detail  them  at  present. 

The  cool  houses  were  gay  with  a  wealth  of  popular 
sorts,  that  find  their  way  into  every  collection.  O. 
crispum  exhibited  many  round  flowers  in  various 
shades  of  white,  rosy-tinted  and  blotched  arrange¬ 
ments  of  colour.  Other  species  included  O.  luteo- 
purpureum,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  cordatum,  O. 
maculatum,  and  O.  andersonianum.  The  scarlet 
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flowers  of  Cochlioda  noetzliana  are  very  choice.  A 
pretty  cool-house  Oncidium  is  O.  olivaceum 
lawrenceanum  with  a  richly-spotted  lip,  and  olive 
sepals  and  petals.  Choice  and  beautiful  was  the 
white-lipped  Miltonia  vexillaria  leucoglossa,  the  rest 
of  the  flower  being  rosy.  Masdevallias  in  bloom 
included  M.  ignea,  M.  Chelsoni,  M.  Lindeni,  and  M. 
harryana. 

-Other  Flowering  Plants. 

Those  who  desire  to  see  how  a  conservatory  may  be 
rendered  delightful  with  the  various  subjects  now  at 
the  command  of  the  cultivator  might  well  examine 
the  conservatory  here  where  cool-house  subjects  are 
grown  in  great  abundance.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  visitor  is  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
flowers  with  all  their  varied  colours  and  differences 
of  habit  and  foliage.  The  second  characteristic  of 
the  assemblage  is  the  variety  and  power  of  the  sweet 
odours  pervading  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  A 
cursory  examination  soon  served  to  show  that  the 
various  scents  emanated  from  Lilium  Harrisi,  in 
quantity;  Heliotrope  Roi  de  Noir,  with  very  dark 
flowers  ;  Boronia  magastigma  unnoticeable  except 
for  its  powerful  scent  ;  also  from  Intermediate 
Stocks,  Mignonette,  Cytisus  racemosus,  and  others. 
The  ordinary  pink  Hydrangea  and  the  white  Dr. 
Hogg  were  well-flowered  and  conspicuous.  Indian 
Azaleas  were  abundant  and  attractive,  as  were  the 
varieties  of  Azalea  mollis.  Guelder  Roses  or  the 
form  known  as  the  Snowball-tree,  Erica  Cavendishi, 
E.  persoluta  alba,  varieties  of  E.  ventricosa  and 
others  added  their  quota  of  bloom,  always  very 
choice.  Marguerites,  Spiraea  astilboides,  the  double 
scarlet  Thorn,  Acacia  armata,  Saxifraga  Cotyledon 
pyramidalis  and  others  served  to  make  up  a  gorgeous 
display. 

The  older  strain  of  Streptocarpus,  known  as 
Veitch’s  hybrids,  is  being  grcwn  in  large  quantities 
and  though  only  partly  in  flower,  a  large  number  of 
very  beautiful  and  decided  colours  may  already  be 
noted.  Particularly  fine  are  the  deep  purple,  rich 
rose,  and  white  varieties.  All  are  marked  with  violet 
bands  in  the  throat,  but  in  the  case  of  the  white 
sorts,  these  bands  are  very  conspicuous.  In  some 
instances  the  violet  is  replaced  by  purple.  Other 
shades  are  soft  blue,  deep  blue,  red,  and  fiery  red. 
The  large  solitary  leaf  of  S.  Wendlandi  and  its  blue 
flowers  on  long  scapes  are  very  distinct,  interesting, 
and  even  showy. 

The  Gloxinias  occupy  a  long,  low,  span-roofed 
house,  and  are  in  excellent  condition  though  not  yet 
at  their  best.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  good 
form  and  substance,  and  display  scarlet,  crimson, 
rose,  deep  purple  and  violet-purple  flowers.  The 
banded  or  zoned  varieties  are  also  very  beautiful,  as 
are  the  spotted  ones.  That  named  Irma  is  scarlet 
with  a  white  throat,  and  shows  up  splendidly  under 
artificial  light.  The  flower  buds  appear  to  be  comiDg 
in  hundreds  on  this  variety,  so  numerous  are  they. 
Some  of  the  darker  sorts  appear  almost  black  as  they 
first  expand.  One  sort  appears  semi-double  owing 
to  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  segments  in  two 
distinct  rows.  Six  and  seven  segments  to  a  flower 
are  common,  in  which  cases  they  are  as  round  and 
regular  as  the  compass  could  make  them.  The 
variation  in  the  shape,  size  and  colour  of  the  leaves 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  several  species  had 
taken  part  in  their  production. 

A  fine  houseful  of  show  and  decorative  Pelargon¬ 
iums  in  48-sized  pots,  shows  what  a  great  amount  of 
bloom  can  be  obtained  from  well-grown  plants  even 
in  pots  of  the  regular  market  size.  For  cool  con¬ 
servatory  work,  few  plants  produce  a  bolder  display. 
The  varieties  grown  are  very  numerous. 

The  rockery  house  for  store  plants  as  well  as 
those  that  thrive  in  an  intermediate  temperature  is 
gay  with  a  variety  of  flowering  subjects  springing 
from  amongst  Ferns  and  Selaginellas.  The  group 
of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  of  the  Javan  type,  is 
replete  with  a  great  variety  of  colours.  The  blue 
and  white  flowers,  and  red  bracts  of  Tillandsia 
Lindeni  tricolor  are  very  engaging.  The  pure  white 
drooping  clusters  of  flowers  of  Glonera  jasminiflora 
remind  one  of  a  Jasmine  or  Bouvardia  in  shape. 
They  are  scentless,  but  this  deficiency  is  more  than 
made  good  by  the  powerful  odour  of  the  Gardenia 
close  by.  The  scarlet  and  dense  umbels  of  starry 
flowers  of  Haemanthus  Kalbreveri  offer  a  bold  and 
handsome  contrast  to  either.  The  arching  and  fun¬ 
nel-shaped  white  flowers  of  Crinum  yemense  are 
notable  for  the  great  length  of  the  tube. 

The  Anthurium  house  is  now  a  dazzling  sight  on 


account  of  the  large  numbers  of  A.  scherzerianum 
that  occupy  it.  Many  of  the  plants  are  of  large  size 
and  all  are  well-flowered  so  that  the  rich  scarlet 
spathes  and  yellow  spadices  have  a  fine  effect  against 
the  dark  green  of  the  leathery  leaves.  A.  s.  Wardii 
is  still  one  of  the  best  on  account  of  the  great  size  of 
its  spathes.  Here  also  are  A.  parisiense,  with 
salmon  pink  spathes;  A.  duvivierianum,  white,  with 
yellow  spadix  ;  and  A  rothschildianum,  white  and 
spotted  with  scarlet,  like  crushed  strawberry.  The 
Fern  rockery  close  by  this  house  is  getting  interesting 
and  pretty  because  the  Ferns  are  now  throwing  up 
their  set  of  young  fronds.  In  a  week  or  two  they 
will  be  even  more  attractive. 

- •*« - 

NARCISSI  AND  THEIR  ARTISTIC 
USE.* 

While  fair  in  form  as  any  Orchid  or  Lily  of  the 
tropics,  the  Narcissus  is  as  much  at  home  in  our 
climate  as  the  Kingcups  in  the  marsh  and  the 
Primroses  in  the  wood.  And  when  the  wild 
Narcissus  comes  with  these  in  the  woods  and 
orchards  of  Northern  France  and  Southern  England 
it  has  also  for  companions  the  Violet  and  the 
Cowslip,  hardiest  children  of  the  north,  blooming  in 
and  near  the  still  leafless  woods. 

And  this  clear  fact  should  lead  us  to  see  that  it  is 
not  only  a  garden  flower  we  have  here,  but  one 
which  may  give  glorious  beauty  to  our  woods  and 
fields  and  meadows  as  well  as  to  the  pleasure  ground. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  Mr.  Walker's 
way  of  growing  Narcissi  for  market,  or  such 
handsome  borders  of  them  as  Mr.  Burbidge  grows  ; 
and  they  are  beautiful  in  all  ways,  but  in  a  great 
many  cases  it  may  not  be  well  to  have  many  of  them 
in  the  flower  garden,  which  we  want  to  be  full  of 
summer  and  autumn  flowers ;  and,  therefore,  we 
have  to  think  of  other  ways  of  arranging  them. 

In  our  country  in  a  great  many  places  there  is 
plenty  of  room  to  grow  them  in  other  ways  than  in 
the  garden  proper,  and  this  not  merely  in  country 
seats,  but  in  farms  and  orchards  and  cool  meadows. 
To  chance  growth  in  such  places  we  owe  it  already 
that  many  Narcissi  or  Daffodils  which  were  lost  to 
gardens  in  the  period  when  hardy  plants  were  wholly 
set  aside  for  bedding  plants  have  been  preserved  to 
us,  at  first  probably  in  many  cases  thrown  out  with 
the  garden  refuse.  In  many  places  in  Ireland  and 
the  West  of  England  Narcissi  lost  to  the  gardens 
have  been  found  in  old  orchards  and  like  places.  If 
we  plant  groups  of  those  kinds  we  have  to  spare  in 
the  grass,  and  any  wave  of  fashion  should,  unhappily, 
affect  the  Narcissi  in  the  garden,  our  descendants 
may  find  them  faithful  as  native  flowers  in  the  grass 
long  after  the  Barrs,  and  Burbidges,  and  Hartlands, 
and  others,  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  flower  in 
our' own  day,  have  left  their  Narcissus  grounds  for, 
let  us  hope,  the  Elysian  fields. 

There  is  scarcely  a  garden  in  the  kingdom  that  is 
not  disfigured  by  vain  attempts  to  grow  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers  that  are  not  really  hardy,  and  it  would 
often  be  much  wiser  to  devote  attention  to  things 
that  are  absolutely  hardy  in  our  country,  like  most 
Narcissi  to  which  the  hardest  winters  make  no 
difference,  and,  besides,  we  know  from  their  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Nature  how  fearless  they  are  in  this  respect. 
Three  months  after  our  native  kind  has  flowered  in 
the  weald  of  Sussex  and  in  woods  or  the  orchards  of 
Normandy,  many  of  its  allies  are  beneath  the  snow 
in  the  mountain  valleys  of  Europe,  waiting  till  the 
summer  sun  melts  the  deep  snow.  On  a  high  plateau 
in  Auvergne  we  saw  many  acres  in  full  bloom  on 
July  i6tb,  1894,  ®ud  these  high  plateaux  are  much 
colder  than  our  own  country  generally.  Soils  that 
are  cool  and  stiff  and  not  favourable  to  a  great 
variety  of  plants  suit  Narcissi  perfectly.  On  the 
cool  mountain  marshes  and  pastures,  where  the  snow 
lies  deep,  the  plant  has  abundance  of  moisture— one 
reason  why  it  succeeds  better  in  our  cool  soils.  In 
any  case  it  does  so,  and  it  is  mostly  on  dry  light  soils 
that  Narcissi  fail  to  succeed.  Light,  sandy  or  chalky 
soils  in  the  south  of  England  are,  we  should  say, 
useless,  and  Narcissus  culture  on  a  large  scale  should 
not  be  attempted  on  such  soils.  We  must  not  court 
failure,  and  however  freely  in  some  soils  Narcissi 
grow  in  turf,  there  is  no  law  clearer  than  that  all 
plants  will  not  grow  in  any  one  soil,  and  it  is  a 
mercy,  too,  for  if  all  soils  were  alike,  we  should  find 
gardeas  far  more  monoonous  than  they  are  now. 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  William  Robinson  at  the  Daflodil 
Conference,  Royal  Botanic  Society,  on  the  14th  ult. 


Gardening  is  an  art  dealing  with  living  things,  and 
we  cannot  place  these  with  as  little  thought  as  those 
who  arrange  shells,  or  coins,  or  plates.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  be  mistaken  as  to  failures  which  now 
and  then  arise  from  other  causes  than  the  soil.  I 
planted  years  ago  some  Bayonne  Daffodils  on  the 
northern  slope  of  a  cool  field,  and  thought  the  plants 
had  perished ;  so  little  was  seen  of  them  after  the 
first  year.  Despairing  of  the  slope  it  was  planted 
with  Alder,  a  tree  that  grows  in  any  soil  or  water. 
Years  afterwards,  walking  one  day  through  the 
Alder,  we  found  the  Bayonne  Daffodil  in  perfect 
bloom.  The  roots  had  doubtless  been  weak  and 
taken  time  to  recover. 

If  the  soil  be  right,  all  that  need  be  done  in  plant¬ 
ing  is  to  make  two  cuts  with  the  spade,  raising  the 
sod,  putting  a  few  bulbs  beneath  it,  again  turning 
the  sod  down,  firmly  tramping  it  down,  leaving  them 
to  take  their  own  way  ever  afterwards.  It  will  often 
be  well  to  turn  up  all  the  sods  at  first  so  as  to  see  the 
outline  of  the  groups. 

Eight  years  ago  I  planted  many  thousands  of 
Narcissi  in  the  grass,  never  doubting  that  I  should 
succeed  with  them,  but  not  expecting  I  should 
succeed  nearly  so  well.  They  have  thriven  admirably, 
bloomed  well  and  regularly  ;  the  flowers  are  large 
and  handsome,  and  in  most  cases  have  not  diminished 
in  size.  In  open,  rich,  heavy  bottoms,  along  hedge¬ 
rows,  in  quite  open  loamy  fields,  in  every  position 
they  have  been  tried.  They  are  delightful  seen  near 
at  hand,  and  also  effective  in  the  picture.  The 
leaves  ripen,  disappear  before  mowing  time,  and  do 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  farming.  The 
harrowing  and  rolling  of  the  fields  in  the  spring 
hurt  the  leaves  a  little,  but  the  plants  are  free  from 
this  near  wood  walks,  by  grass  walks  and  open  copses 
and  lawns  which  abound  in  so  many  English  country 
places.  The  great  group  of  forms  of  our  large  native 
Daffodils  gave  good  results  ;  they  thrive  better  and 
the  flowers  are  handsomer  than  those  of  the  wild 
plant.  The  little  Tenby  Daffodil  is  very  sturdy, 
pretty,  and  never  fails. 

A  delightful  feature  of  Narcissus  meadow  garden¬ 
ing  is  the  way  great  groups  follow  each  other  in  the 
fields.  When  the  Star  Narcissi  begin  to  fade  a  little 
in  their  beauty,  the  Poet’s  follow. 

As  to  the  kinds  we  may  naturalise  with  advantage, 
they  are  almost  without  limit,  but  generally  it  is 
better  to  take  the  great  groups  of  the  Star  Narcissi, 
the  Poet's,  and  the  wild  Daffodil,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  handsome  varieties.  We  can  be  sure  that 
these  are  hardy  in  our  soils ;  and,  moreover,  as  we 
have  to  do  this  kind  of  work  in  a  bold  and  rather 
unsparing  way,  we  must  deal  with  kinds  that  are 
easiest  to  purchase.  There  is  hardly  any  limit 
except  the  one  of  rarity,  and  we  must  for  the  most 
part  put  our  rare  kinds  in  good  garden  ground  till 
they  increase,  though  we  have  to  count  with  the  fact 
that  in  some  cases  Narcissi  that  will  not  thrive  in 
the  garden  will  do  so  in  the  grass  of  a  meadow  or 
orchard  1 

The  fine  distant  effect  of  Narcissi  in  groups  in  the 
grass  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  distinct  from 
their  effect  in  gardens,  and  it  is  most  charming  to 
see  them  reflect,  as  it  were,  the  glory  of  the  spring 
sun.  It  is  not  only  their  effect  near  at  hand  that 
charms  us,  but  as  we  walk  about  we  may  see  them  in 
the  distance  in  varying  lights,  sometimes  through 
and  beyond  the  leafless  woods  or  copses.  And 
there  is  nothing  we  have  to  fear  in  this  charming 
work  save  the  common  sin-overdoing.  To  scatter 
Narcissi  equally  over  the  grass  everywhere  is  to 
destroy  all  chance  of  repose,  of  relief,  and  of  seeing 
them  in  the  charming  ways  in  which  they  often 
arrange  themselves.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  plant  in 
pretty  ways  as  in  ugly  ways  if  we  take  the  trouble  to 
think  of  it.  There  are  hints  to  be  gathered  in  the 
way  wild  plants  arrange  themselves,  and  even  in  the 
sky.  Often  a  small  cloud  passing  in  the  sky  will 
give  a  very  good  form  for  a  group,  and  be  instructive 
even  in  being  closer  and  more  solid  towards  its 
centre,  as  groups  of  Narcissi  in  the  grass  should 
often  be.  The  regular  garden  way  of  setting  things  out 
is  very  necessary  in  the  garden,  but  it  will  not  do  at 
all  if  we  are  to  get  the  pictures  we  can  get  from 
Narcissi  iu  the  turf.  Whatever  we  do,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  keep  open  turf  here  and  there  among 
the  groups,  and  in  dealing  with  a  wide  lawn  or  a 
meadow  w  e  should  leave  a  large  breadth  quite  free  of 
flowers.  Bearing  all  these  tnings  iu  mind,  it  may 
be  said  with  coufidehce  that  no  one  who  has  not 
seen  it  well  grown  and  happily  placed  in  the  wild 
garden  knows  what  the  Narcissus  may  do  for  our 
lawns  and  home  landscapes.  , 
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VIOLAS  FROM  ROTHESAY. 

It  is  very  early  in  the  season  to  have  Violas  in 
bloom  at  the  end  of  April,  more  especially  when  we 
consider  the  latitude  where  they  have  been  grown. 
A  boxful  of  blooms  in  delightfully  fresh  condition 
reached  us  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay, 
last  week. 

Many  of  them  were  delicately  and  deliciously 
scented,  including  a  glorious  white  variety  named 
Marchioness,  havirig  a  creamy  lip.  Very  fine  were 
Blue  Cloud,  and  Laverock,  with  ultramarine-blue 
edges,  and  James  Cocker,  with  deep  purple  edges 
shaded  blue  to  the  inner  side.  The  last  named  is  yet 
an  uncommon  variety.  A  charming  rosy-mauve 
flower  is  Cecilia,  with  a  creamy  centre  and  long 
flower  stalks.  Mary  Jack  is  in  the  way  of  Columbine 
with  a  darker  purple  margin.  Princess  Ida  is  new, 
and  seems  a  glorified  Wm.  Neil  with  a  lively  rose 
shading.  The  flowers  of  Border  Witch  are  of  great 
size,  and  beautifully  shaded  with  lavender  on  a 
creamy  groundwork ;  later  in  the  season  the  blue  and 
cream  get  separated  into  splashes.  Bullion  is  still  a 
grand  golden-yellow,  and  apparently  darker  at  pre¬ 
sent  than  later  on.  Judging  from  the  conformation 
of  the  petals  of  A.  J.  Rowberry,  it  is  allied  to  the  last 
named,  but  entirely  rayless  and  of  a  rich  golden- 
yellow.  It  received  an  Award  of  Merit  last  year  and 
is  now  put  into  commerce  for  the  first  time.  If  the 
habit  is  good  it  will  make  a  grand  bedding  plant. 
Luteola  is  a  soft  yellow  variety  with  a  golden  blotch 
on  the  lip,  and  rayless. 

Additions  continue  to  be  made  to  the  variegated  or 
parti-coloured  varieties.  Dandy  Dinmont  is  a  large 
flower,  as  round  as  the  full  moon,  intense  purple, 
shaded  with  black  in  the  centre  and  having  a  laven¬ 
der  blotch  at  the  tip  of  each  petal.  It  would  come  in 
the  same  group  as  Magpie  and  Iona,  but  is  quite 
new.  Minnie  is  a  white  flower  with  a  violet  centre, 
shaded  with  purple.  Crimson  King  is  dark  plum- 
purple  and  well-known.  A  singular-looking  flower  is 
Garnkirk,  of  a  lurid  coppery-brown  colour,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  distinct  if  not  novel.  Countess  of  Kintore 
still  ranks  amongst  the  most  reliable  of  bedding 
varieties  for  the  dry  and  warm  atmosphere  of  the 
south.  Very  handsome  is  Princees  Beatrice,  of  a 
deep  purple  fading  to  rose  on  the  upper  petals,  but 
deepening  to  black  in  the  centre,  with  blue  eyebrows. 
A  larger  flower  is  Lizzie  Barron,  of  a  deep  purple  in¬ 
tensified  in  the  centre  ;  it  is  quite  new.  Mrs.  Grant 
is  rather  a  bold  purple  flower  with  rosy-pink  upper 
petals. 

A  slightly  variable  flower  is  Iona,  of  a  velvety  black 
with  a  large  deep  sky-blue  blotch  on  each  petal ;  and 
at  present  the  two  upper  blotches  are  very  largely 
developed  and  handsome.  A  strong  contrast  to  the 
above  is  furnished  by  the  new  Rosea  pallida,  of  the 
faintest  blush  lavender,  and  almost  rayless.  Another 
new  sort  isColumba.with  violet  flowers  and  blue  edges. 
Mary  Gilbert  is  a  golden  yellow  variety  in  the  way  of 
Bullion,  but  smaller  and  of  better  shape.  A  fancy 
flower  and  rather  attractive  is  Accushla,  having  a 
milk-white  centre  and  broad,  irregular,  deep  purple 
margins.  H.  W.  Stuart  is  maioon-purple  and  rose 
striped  in  a  varying  manner,  but  we  have  no  fancy 
for  it  in  the  face  of  so  many  choice  types  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Such  handsome  flowers  as  Marchioness, 
Blue  Cloud,  Laverock,  Border  Witch,  Princess  Ida, 
Bullion,  Mary  Gilbert,  A.  J.  Rowberry,  Luteola, 
Iona,  Cecilia,  James  Cocker,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Dandie  Dinmont,  Minnie,  Crimson  King,  Countess 
of  Kintore,  and  Accushla,  are  well  worth  general  cul¬ 
tivation  in  collections  of  these  popular  flowers. 
Tastes  vary,  but  the  above  would  please  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cultivators. 

A  new  type  of  striped  Violas  includes  some  curious 
combinations  and  arrangements  of  colour,  and  possibly 
some  of  them  would  find  admirers,  particularly  one 
that  is  striped  with  maroon-purple  and  rose. 
Rather  pretty  and  distinct  in  its  way  is  a  sort  having 
the  three  lower  petals  maroon-crimson ,  but  the  stripes 
on  the  upper  petals  are  scarcely  decided  enough.  A 
new  strain  of  bedding  Pansies  contains  some  very 
beautiful  colours.  They  are  allied  to  a  Continental 
strain  named  Cardinal,  which  is  meant  to  imply 
scarlet ;  and  something  good  may  yet  be  evolved 
from  this  type,  as  it  contains  some  highly-desirable 
colours  if  they  could  be  infused  into  the  Violas. 
Many  of  the  flowers  are  velvety  maroon,  and  brown 
with  paler  edges.  Our  choice  would  be  the  sort 
with  dark  orange-brown  or  orange-crimson  flowers, 
closely  resembling  that  of  a  good  dark  strain  of  Wall¬ 
flower,  but  having  three  maroon  blotches  in  the 


centre.  A  purple-red  flower  with  violet  blotches  is 
also  a  distinct  variety  of  the  same  strain.  A  dark 
maroon-crimson  variety  with  narrow  yellow  edges  is 
also  choice  and  pretty.  This  strain  ot  Pansies  is 
often  distinctly  and  sweetly  scented. 


SOLOMON’S  SEAL. 

We  have  long  regarded  Polygonatum  multiflorum  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  beautiful  plants  when 
forced  in  pots  for  decorative  purposes ;  for  when 
dotted  about  in  an  arrangement  of  other  spring¬ 
flowering  plants  it  produces  an  effect  quite  distinct 
from  anything  else  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Our 
own  observation  leads  us  to  think  that  it  is  not  used 
for  this  purpose  to  the  extent  which  its  merits  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  Our  plan  is,  during  the  summer 
months,  to  mark  one  or  more  old  stools  which  are 
likely  to  afford  a  sufficient  supply  of  strong  flowering 
crowns,  and  lift  these  early  in  the  winter,  shaking  the 
soil  away,  and  cutting  all  the  strong  crowns  out  with 
from  3  in.  to  4  in.  of  the  stem.  These  we  pot  into 
4-in.  pots,  cramming  in  as  many  as  we  can,  and 
stowing  them  away  plunged  in  a  frame  till  wanted 
for  forcing.  It  forces  admirably.  On  occasion  when 
required,  it  can  be  had  in  bloom  in  a  fortnight,  but  a 
longer  time  is  preferable,  because  then  it  comes 
stronger  and  lasts  longer  in  perfection.  If  stock  is 
scarce  the  remaining  portions  of  the  rhizomes  with 
no  crowns  to  them  may  be  cut  into  2-in.  lengths,  and 
planted  in  lines  about  2  in.  below  the  surface.  These 
will  often  remain  apparently  dormant  the  first  year 
and  make  new  growths  the  second  one.  We  plant 
out  those  forced,  and  allow  them  one  year's  rest 
before  potting  them  up  again. — W.  B.  G. 

— - -wl—  ■ 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  DRYING. * 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  in  gocd  fruit  years 
there  is  at  certain  periods  an  over-abundant  supply, 
or  gluts,  of  our  home-grown  hardy  fruits,  and  prices 
rapidly  become  so  unremunerative  that  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  are  often  left  to 
rot  on  the  trees,  simply  because  it  does  not  pay  the 
grower  to  gather  and  market  them.  This  state  of 
things  has  occurred  again  and  again  during  recent 
years.  American  fruit-growers  used  to  suffer  from 
the  same  cause,  but  about  thirty  years  ago  they 
applied  themselves  with  characteristic  energy  to 
finding  out  a  remedy  and  were  not  long  in  doing  so. 
The  remedy  was  found  in  drying,  or,  as  they  say, 
evaporating  the  surplus  fruit  in  a  specialised 
apparatus  by  artificial  heat,  whereby  it  is  converted 
at  a  small  cost  into  a  commodity  which  can  be  kept 
perfectly  sound  and  marketable  for  many  months, 
and,  if  necessary,  for  years.  Ihey  found  they  were 
thus  enabled  to  wait  for  a  market  until  the  supply 
of  fresh  fruit  ceased  or  greatly  diminished.  This 
method  was  at  first  tried  on  a  small  scale  only,  and 
in  a  somewhat  rough  and  ready  fashion ;  but 
experience  soon  suggested  improvements,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  appliance  I  am  about  to  des¬ 
cribe  was  evolved,  and  rapidly  came  into  general 
use.  As  the  demand  for  it  grew,  many  forms  of 
evaporator  were  manufactured,  the  principle  being 
the  same  in  all,  with  an  important  excej  tion,  to 
which  I  shall  presently  refer.  In  most  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  districts  of  the  United  States  the  evaporator  is 
now  in  general  use,  and  evaporated  fruit  is  an 
every-day  article  of  food  in  hotels  and  private 
houses.  The  production  and  consumption  is  so  very 
considerable,  that  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  else¬ 
where,  there  are  now  many  important  firms  of 
commission  agents,  whose  special  business  it  is  to 
receive  large  consignments  of  many  kinds  of  out-door 
fruits  direct  from  the  growers  and  evaporators, 
which  they  readily  dispose  of  in  the  States,  or  export 
to  other  countries.  But  it  is  not  fruit  only  that  is 
evaporated,  vegetables  of  nearly  all  kinds  are  so 
preserved,  those  most  usually  done  being  peas, 
beans,  potatos,  sweet  potatos,  spinach,  carrots, 
sweet  corn,  turnips,  and  onions;  these  are  all  pop¬ 
ular  kinds,  and  are  much  used  for  ship  stores,  both 
in  the  navy  and  in  the  mercantile  marine,  also  at 
military  frontier  stations  and  in  the  Colonies. 

There  are,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  many 
manufacturers  of  evaporators  in  America,  and 
each  maker  naturally  claims  that  his  apparatus  is 
the  best.  Not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
without  some  merit,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  trouble  ourselves  on  this  occasion  with  a 
discussion  of  their  several  good  or  bad  qualities. 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  Wednesday,  April 
29th,  1896,  by  Edward  W.  Badger,  F.R.H.5. 


For  all  practical  purposes  they  may  be  classified 
into  two  types — 

1.  The  Uptight  or  Vertical  Evaporator. 

2.  The  Oblique  or  Inclined  Evaporator. 

The  "Upright”  evaporator  I  have  selected  for 
illustration  is  known  as  the  "  Zimmerman.”  It  is 
manufactured  by  the  Zimmerman  Company  at 
Cincinnati.  This  evaporator  is  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  galvanised  iron. 

It  is  made  in  several  sizes,  which  are  described  in 
the  company's  trade  list  as  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  &c. 
No.  1,  is  the  smallest  size,  and  costs  at  the  works 
£ 5  5s-  It  is  intended  specially  for  family  use,  and  is 
so  constructed  as  to  be  usable  either  as  a  fruit 
evaporator  or,  by  aid  of  a  simple  contrivance,  as  a 
baking  oven.  It  is  large  enough  to  dry  from  three 
to  five  bushels  of  apples  per  day,  or  to  bake  eight  to 
ten  loaves  of  bread  at  a  time.  It  is  4  feet  high,  26 
inches  wide,  and  2  feet  from  back  to  front.  It  is 
supplied  with  six  galvanised  wire  trays,  on  which 
the  fruit  is  placed  to  be  evaporated,  the  drying 
surface  thus  provided  being  rather  more  than  20 
square  feet.  In  appearance  this  dryer  is  much  like 
an  ordinary  stove.  At  the  bottom  is  the  furnace  in 
which  coal  or  wood  can  be  used  as  fuel.  The  smoke 
is  carried  off  by  a  pipe  at  the  back  of  the  drier.  The 
evaporating  chamber  is  placed  vertically  above  the 
stove  or  furnace  in  this  and  all  other  evaporators  of 
the  same  type.  The  admission  of  air  is  regulated  by 
dampers.  The  air  when  heated  by  contact  with  the 
furnace,  passes  among  the  fruit,  and  out  through  a 
covered  chimney  at  the  top  of  the  chamber  ;  thus 
there  is  a  continuous  upward  current,  which  in  the 
larger  dryers  is  increased  by  so  connecting  the 
smoke-pipe  with  the  ventilating-pipe  that  the 
ascending  current  from  thp  furnace  helps  the 
upward  draught.  The  drying  trays  rest  upon  ledges 
fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  drying  or  hot-air  chamber, 

The  dryer  No.  2,  which  is  double  t}te  capacity  of 
No.  1,  and  5J  feet  high,  is  also  both  dryer  and  baker- 
Its  cost  is  £10  10s.  This  is  the  size  most  generally 
sold  for  private  use.  It  will  dry  from  five  to  seven 
bushel  of  apples  per  day.  No.  3  is  a  larger  apparatus, 
stands  6  feet  high,  38  inches  wide,  37  inches  deep,  has 
24  wire  trays,  each  15  inches  by  24  inches,  supply¬ 
ing  85  square  feet  of  drying  surface.  The  drying 
space  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  smoke-pipe 
being  carried  up  between  them.  It  has  about  double 
the  drying  capacity  of  No.  2.  Its  price  is  £21. 
This  is  the  size  in  most  general  use  for  market  on  a 
moderate  scale.  Larger  sizes,  No.  4  and  5,  are 
called  factory  dryers.  No.  4  will  dry  from  twenty 
to  thirty  bushels  of  apples  per  day,  and  costs  £35. 
No.  5  will  dry  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  bushels  per 
day,  and  costs  £52.  It  is  the  same  size  as  No.  4, 
but  differs  from  it  in  being  fitted  with  an  elevator, 
by  means  of  which  the  racks  or  drying  trays  are 
gradually  lifted  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
drying  chambers,  whereas  in  all  the  smaller  sizes  the 
trays  are  stationary. 

The  second  type  of  evaporator  differs  from  all 
others  I  know  of  in  this  respect:  the  hot-air  or 
drying  chamber  is  fixed  at  a  small  angle  in  an  inclined 
direction  away  from  the  stove  or  furnace ;  and  it  is 
in  this  type  of  evaporator  that  the  important  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  principle  on  which  the  other 
evaporators  are  constructed  (to  which  I  have  recently 
referred)  will  be  found. 

This,  yvhich  is  known  as  the  “  American” 
evaporator  (Dr.  Ryder’s  patent),  was  first  made  at 
Waynesboro',  Pennsylvania,  by  the  American  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.  Mr.  A.  Ludwig,  16,  Mincing 
Lane,  London,  has  introduced„this  evaporator  into 
England,  under  license  by  a  firm  in  Germany  ;  but  I 
understand  that  this  gentleman  would  prefer  that 
some  British  firm,  interesting  iteelf  in  this  apparatus, 
should  take  up  its  manufacture  here,  and  so  make  it 
unnecessary  to  import  it  from  Germany.  The 
American  Manufacturing  Company  thus  describe  its 
merits :  — 

“  By  a  process,  contrary  in  effect  to  that  so  long 
practised,  faute  de  mieux,  by  the  old  school  dryers, 
we,  by  the  direct  action  of  heat  in  the  primary 
stages,  fix  the  essential  oils  to  which  aroma  and 
flavour  are  due.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  action  of 
the  automaticall)  diffused  currents  of  hot,  dry  air, 
is  developed  an  artificial  cuticle,  or  parchment-like 
skin,  and  thus  hermetically  sealing  the  cellular 
formation  containing  the  volatile  essential  oil,  on  the 
perfect  retention  of  which  so  much  depends.  .  ,  . 
By  our  method  we  likewise  prevent  any  retrograde 
effects,  for  the  evaporation  is  continuous  to  the 
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finish,  which  takes  effect  at  a  reduced  graduated 
point  of  temperature,  and,  while  the  automatic 
discharge,  seriatim,  of  waste  vaporous  matter  is 
effectually  provided  for,  we  likewise  ensure  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  currents  of  fresh  dry,  hot  air,  which 
automatically  pass  underneath,  diagonally  through, 
and  then  off,  over  the  trays  inside  the  inclined  auto¬ 
matic  flue.” 

The  currents  of  hot  air  passing  through  this 
evaporator,  when  in  full  work,  are  said  to  be  "  self- 
created  and  continuous,  strike  the  trays  at  a  uniform 
upward  angle  with  considerable  velocity,  quickly 
absorb  all  moisture,  then  pass  off  out  of  the 
evaporator.”  The  “American”  is  made  in  a  number 
of  sizes  ;  the  smallest  No.  o,  is  made  for  family  use 
or  limited  operations  only,  and  costs  £ 6  ios.  to 
£ 8  15s.,  according  to  the  number  of  sets  of  trays 
required ;  No.  1  has  a  surface  drying  capacity  of  35 
square  feet,  and  the  price  is  £13  to  £17. 

No.  2  is  of  rather  more  than  double  the  capacity  of 
No.  1  ;  price,  /19  ios.  to  £26.  The  evaporators  of  a 
larger  size  are  called  “  commercial  sizes.”  Of  these, 
No.  3  has  a  drying  capacity  of  300  square  feet,  and  is 
capable  of  drying  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  of  Apples 
daily;  the  price  is  £52  to  £7o.  Still  larger  sizes  are 
made  when  required.  All  through  this  paper  a  day 
may  be  taken  to  mean  twenty -four  hours,  as  when  an 
evaporator  is  set  to  work  in  the  States  it  is  usually 
kept  going  night  and  day.  Except  the  furnace  fit¬ 
tings,  the  “  American  ”  evaporators  are  chiefly  made 
of  wood,  which  the  makers  claim  to  be  the  best  sub¬ 
stance  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
insurance  record  shows  that  they  are  quite  safe 
from  injury  by  fire  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  evaporator  is  the  kind  best  known  in  England, 
and  a  number  are  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  One  of  them  is  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Ricardo,  Bromsberrow,  Ledbury.  This  gentleman's 
gardener,  Mr.  W,  Trotter,  has  become  a  most  expert 
evaporator  of  fruit,  vegetables,  herbs,  &c.  Later  on 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  to  you  some 
notes  of  Mr.  Trotter’s  experiences,  and  his  opinion 
of  the  value  of  the  apparatus. 

The  "  American  ”  evaporator  has  been  exhibited 
at  several  agricultural  shows,  including  that  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Nottingham,  in  1881  ; 
and  again  at  the  Windsor  jubilee  Show,  in  1889, 
where  it  was  awarded  the  society's  prize  of  £7,0. 
The  size  which  won  this  prize  was  the  No.  2  evapora¬ 
tor,  and  is  the  one  I  consider  most  suitable  for 
average  requirements.  In  vol.  1,  pp.  494-6,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal  (1889),  there  is 
a  most  favourable  report  on  the  trial  made  at 
Windsor,  where  the  judges  appear  to  have  been 
quite  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  this  kind  of 
evaporator. 

One  of  these  No.  2  "  American”  evaporators  was 
presented  to  our  Royal  Horticultural  Society  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Ludwig,  and  has  been  fixed  in 
their  gardens  near  Turnham-green  since  1891.  Some 
public  and  successful  demonstrations  of  its  useful¬ 
ness  have  been  made,  and  one  which  took  place  in 
July,  1891,  and  which  I  will  presently  describe,  was 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  influential  gentlemen 
interested  in  horticulture  and  particularly  in  fruit 
growing. 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  the 
publicity  given  by  these  demonstrations,  and  the 
many  letters  which  have  appeared  in  the  leading 
newspapers,  have  not  led  to  a  more  general  use  of 
evaporators  in  this  country.  In  Germany  it  is  far 
otherwise,  for  they  are  manufactured  there  in  large 
numbers,  their  use  has  been  constantly  extending  for 
years,  and  the  director  of  the  "  Royal  College 
for  Fruit  and  Vine  Culture  and  Horticulture 
in  General,”  at  Geisenheim  on  the  Rhine,  not  only 
uses  them,  but  has  written  and  published  a  book  in 
which  the  methods,  uses,  and  benefits  of  evaporation 
are  set  forth  and  strongly  recommended.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a  translation  of  this  book  will  be 
published  in  England.  It  will  doubtless  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  report  appeared  in  the  London  news 
papers  in  December  last,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office  had  stated 
that  dried  (/.«.  evaporated)  vegetables,  which  could 
only  be  procured  in  Germany,  and  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  military  authorities,  bad  been 
purchased  for  use  in  the  Ashanti  campaign.  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  you  later  on  that  vegetables  have 
been  successfully  dried  in  an  evaporator  in  this 
country ;  and  they  are  dried  very  extensively  in  the 
United  States. 


From  careful  notes  of  the "  American  ’’evaporator, 
made  when  1  saw  it  at  work  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens 
in  July,  1891,  I  transcribe  the  following  description  : 
— The  evaporator  consists  of  (1)  a  well-constructed 
stove  in  which  there  is  a  surface  that  consumes  any 
kind  of  fuel,  coal,  coke,  wood,  &c.,  and  so  creates  the 
required  degree  of  heat.  This  furnace  is  very 
manageable  and  only  needs  ordinary  intelligence  to 
make  full  use  of  its  considerable  powers.  From  this 
proceeds  (2)  an  iron  pipe  through  which  the  smoke 
escapes.  This  pipe  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened 
as  may  be  required.  Above  the  stove  is  (3)  a  chamber 
in  which  the  cold  air  is  heated  to  any  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature  required.  The  air  being  properly  heated 
ascends  into  (4)  the  trunk  (consisting  of  two  flues) 
which  rests  on  the  stove  at  an  angle  slightly 
inclined.  This  is  the  special  feature  of  the 
“American”  evaporator  on  Dr.  Ryder’s  system,  in 
which  its  undoubted  superiority  consists.  All  other 
kinds  of  evaporators  have  the  evaporating  flues 
arranged  perpendicular  to  the  stove  at  their  base, 
and  the  hot  air  proceeding  through  them  is  more  or 
less  deflected  by  the  fruit  placed  on  the  trays,  and  is 
hindered  in  its  natural  progress  upwards.  Moreover 
the  hot  air  becomes  saturated  with  moisture  derived 
from  the  drying  fruit,  and  consequently  becomes  less 
efficient  for  drying  purposes.  In  the  "  American 
evaporator,  the  flue  being  inclined,  this  serious  defect 
is  absent.  The  hot  air  first  plays  about  the  lowest 
trays  of  fruit  in  the  evaporating  flue,  and  then 
ascends  upwards  and  does  a  further  amount  of 
drying  as  it  ascends  the  flue,  on  reaching  the  end 
of  which  it  escapes,  carrying  with  it  the  extracted 
moisture. 

Apples  were  the  only  fruit  evaporated  on  that 
occasion,  and  as  none  others  were  available  in  July, 
Tasmanian  Apples  were  used.  By  means  of  a  most 
ingenious  and  inexpensive  little  machine  the  Apples 
were  rapidly  pared,  cored,  and  divided  into  slices  or 
rings.  The  prepared  Apples  were  then  dipped  into  a 
bucket  containing  water,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of 
salt  had  been  dissolved.  The  rings  were  next  placed 
in  single  layers  on  shallow  trays,  made  of  wooden 
sides,  with  bottoms  of  galvanised  wire-cloth  of 
somewhat  small  mesh.  A  tray  (which  I  will  call  No. 
1)  having  been  filled  with  fruit,  was  placed  in  the 
ascending  evaporating  flue  of  the  trunk  at  its  lower 
end,  immediately  over  the  hot-air  chamber  above  the 
stove.  In  about  five  minutes  a  second  tray  was 
filled,  and  was  placed  immediately  under  tray  No.  1. 
Then  a  third  try  was  filled,  and  placed  under  No.  2. 
Three  trays,  one  above  the  other,  were  all  the 
evaporating  flue  would  hold  in  height.  A  fourth 
tray  being  ready  to  place  in  the  flue,  trays  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3  were  pushed  forward,  to  admit  of  its  entrance  ; 
then  trays  5  and  6  were  placed  underneath  No.  4, 
and  these  were  pushed  forward,  and  other  trays 
entered,  until  the  entire  flue  was  filled.  Trays  Nos. 
1,  2,  and  3  having  reached  the  end  of  the  flue 
(where  thermometers  were  placed  on  each  side,  to 
show  the  exact  temperature),  they  were  carefully 
examined  by  the  operator,  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the 
fruit  upon  them  was  sufficiently  desiccated.  All 
rings  in  that  condition  were  removed  into  bags  or 
boxes,  and  as  enough  were  removed  from  the  first 
three  trays'  to  leave  one  empty,  that  was  withdrawn 
for  use  again  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  second  series, 
having  been  examined,  three  trays  were  placed  in 
the  descending  flue,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  of  the 
first  batch  was  completely  finished.  Meanwhile,  a 
new  supply  was  placed  in  the  ascending  flue  at  the 
entrance  end  ;  and  so  the  work  went  on,  until  all  the 
fruit  was  dryed  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
entire  process  lasted  about  two  hours.  On  October 
5  and  6,  1892,  another  demonstration  took  place  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  which 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  India-office,  and  some  of  the 
Colonial  Departments,  and  the  results  were  so  satis¬ 
factory,  that  the  society  awarded  the  makers  of  the 
evaporator  their  Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  all  processes  of  drying 
fruit  yield  similar  products,  but  this  is  a  mis¬ 
leading  notion.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  much 
difference  in  the  quality  of  fruit  that  is  sun-dried  or 
kiln-dried  and  that  which  is  dried  in  an  evaporator. 
Sun  drying  is  still  much  used  in  California,  but  is 
being  rapidly  superseded  by  the  more  scientific 
process.  The  best  explanation  I  have  met  with  why 
evaporated  fruit  is  superior  in  quality,  is  that  given 
by  an  eminent  American  scientist,  Dr.  J.  F.  Symons, 
of  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  in  an  address  delivered  by 


him  to  an  important  "  Association  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Evaporators for  the  pursuit  is  of  so 
much  importance  in  America  that  the  members  of 
the  trade  band  themselves  together  for  the  protection 
and  advancement  of  their  joint  interests. 

Dr.  Symons  says  : — 

“  I  will  now  describe  the  process  of  true  evapora¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  found  that  by  removing  a  part  of 
the  water  rapidly,  in  swift-moving  currents  of  air, 
heated  from  240°  Fahr.,  a  different  product  is  the 
result,  wholly  unlike  the  fresh  or  sun-dried  fruit ;  and 
which  will  keep  better,  is  more  digestible  and  nutri¬ 
tious,  is  less  acid,  and  will  sell  for  more  in  the 
market.  But  if,  after  having  heated  the  air  hot 
enough,  there  is  not  sufficient  circulation,  or  the 
currents  not  rapid  enough,  the  fruit  will  cook  and 
then  dry,  or  burn  the  same  as  in  a  close  oven. 
Apples  will  cook  in  boiling  water  at  a  temperature  of 
only  2120  Fahr.,  or  bake  in  an  oven  at  225''  Fahr  ; 
but  if  the  hdated  air  circulates  fast  enough,  the  fruit 
will  not  cook  or  burn  or  become  itself  heated  to  the 
temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  even  at 
300°  Fahr.,  for  the  evaporation  of  the  water  is  a 
cooling  process,  and  every  particle  of  vapour 
leaving  the  minute  cells  which  contained  it  carries 
with  it  also  a  large  amount  of  caloric  in  a  latent 
form,  and  thus  keeps  the  heat  of  the  Apples  far 
below  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  The  chemical 
changes  which  belong  to  truly  evaporated  fruit  will 
now  begin,  and  the  albumen,  instead  of  being  slowly 
dried,  is  coagulated  precisely  the  same  as  in  an  egg 
when  boiled.  The  soluble  starch  existing  in  all  fruit, 
and  composed  of  CBH10Os,  will,  if  the  heat  is  high 
enough,  combine  with  one  equivalent  of  water 
(H20),  so  that  now  we  have  an  entirely  different 
compound,  to  wit,  glucose,  or  fruit  sugar,  which  will 
assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  fruit,  instead  of  being 
liable  to  decomposition,  as  dried  starch  is,  in  sun. 
dried  or  slowly  dried  product.  All  the  pectine  or 
fruit  jelly  remains  in  the  cells  undecomposed,  or  is 
left  upon  the  surface  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
in  which  it  was  dissolved,  and  may  be  seen  condensed 
upon  the  surface,  instead  of  being  decomposed,  and 
passing  on  with  the  starch  and  gluten  into  the  acetic 
fermentation,  The  diastase  or  saccharine  ferment 
contained  in  all  fruit,  and  which  is  the  primary  cause 
of  its  decay,  has  been  rendered  inoperative,  and  all 
germs  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  high  heat.  It  is  by  this  chemical  change 
which  I  have  briefly  described,  in  uniting  a  part  of 
the  water  already  contained  in  the  fruit  with  the  fruit 
starch,  that  these  truly  evaporated  products  are 
rendered  more  wholesome,  more  digestible,  more 
indestructible,  and  are  thereby  made  more  valuable, 
not  only  as  articles  of  food,  but  because  they  are  not 
subject  to  deterioration  and  loss.  And  it  is  also  the 
reason  why  a  bushel  of  apples  will  make  more  pounds 
of  evaporated  fruit  than  can  be  made  by  sun-drying 
it,  as  a  portion  of  the  contained  water  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  is  retained  by  combining  with  the 
starch  to  form  glucose,  and  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  always  lost  in  the  slow  decomposition  resulting 
from  sun-drying,  is  retained  in  its  natural  com¬ 
bination  with  the  other  substances  composing  the 
fruit,  and  hence  it  is  heavier.  These  profitable  and 
healthful  chemical  changes  which  I  have  mentioned 
are  all  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  are 
certain  to  take  place  if  the  necessary  conditions  of 
heat  and  air,  as  I  have  detailed  them,  are  properly 
supplied,  otherwise  you  will  have  a  different  pro¬ 
duct  ;  and  no  matter  how  fine  your  Apples,  how 
perfect  your  paring,  coring,  and  trimming,  or  how 
white  you  may  have  bleached  them,  you  have  not 
made  truly  evaporated  fruit ;  and  no  matter  how 
many  have  been  deceived  by  its  bright  colour,  or  full 
weight,  or  fancy  packing,  your  fruit  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  long  keeping  in  warm,  damp  weather. 
The  natural  starch,  gluten,  and  albumen  of  the  fruit, 
instead  of  being  cured  or  made  indestructible  by  the 
chemical  changes  which  constitute  the  difference 
between  the  evaporated  and  dried  fruits,  will  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air,  will  swell  or  increase  in  bulk, 
and  be  attacked  by  mould,  will  absorb  additional 
oxygen,  and  finally  sour  and  decay.” 

(To  be  continued  ) 

- -5* - 

A  candid  confession  — A  Carnation  hybridist  (or 
shall  we  say  cross-breeder?),  in  making  comments 
upon  the  result  of  some  of  his  work,  said  his  “  first 
set  of  seedlings  were  remarkable  for  nothing  except 
the  high  opinion  he  had  of  them.” 
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Hardening  §|iscellany. 

TIARELLA  CORDIFOLIA  OR  FOAM  FLOWER. 
A  beautiful  dwarf-growiDg  plant  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Saxifragaceae  and  native  of  North 
America,  is  not  so  well-known  as  it  deserves.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  grows  luxuriantly  in  almost  any  soil 
and  position,  and  flowers  equally  well  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  border  as  on  the  rockery.  Its  numerous 
white  starry  flowers  are  produced  on  stout  pedicels, 
and  the  flower  stems  are  erect  and  grow  from  9  in.  to 
12  in.  high,  with  quite  a  tiara  of  evenly  arranged  and 
exquisite  flowers.  The  heart-shaped  leaves  tend  to 
make  the  plant  the  more  effective  on  account  of  the 
exceedingly  neat  habit  the  plant  acquires,  as  well  as 
being  spotted  and  splashed  with  beautiful  bronze. 
The  flowering  period  is  from  April  to  June,  and  the 
plant  is  propagated  by  division  of  the  rootstock. — W.L. 

ANEMONE  FUL.GENS  THE  QUEEN. 

The  glossy  crimson-scarlet  of  the  single  Anemone 
fulgens  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  especially 
those  whose  soil  and  climate  enable  them  to  grow  it. 
A  boxful  of  it  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert, 
Anemone  Nurseries,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lines.  Needless 
to  say  the  flowers  were  well  up  to  the  standard  of  this 
beautiful  Windflower,  both  in  size  of  bloom  and 
breadth  of  petal.  Colour  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Along  with  the  typical  form  Mr.  Gilbert  sent  us  a 
handful  of  flowers  of  a  new  variety  raised  by  him 
about  five  years  ago.  The  flowers  he  describes  as 
salmon-pink,  but  rosy-salmon  we  think  would  more 
closely  define  the  colour.  In  any  case  the  variety  is 
very  distinct,  and  would,  we  think,  appear  to 
advantage  by  being  grown  in  clumps  in  proximity  to 
the  glowing  typical  form.  The  fact  that  he  has  150 
roots  of  the  variety  would  testify  to  his  success  in 
cultivating  this-  particular  class  of  plants.  The  cut 
flowers  of  both  forms  last  for  some  days  in  water,  and 
the  cooler  the  position  the  longer  they  last.  The 
flower-stalks  are  9  in.  to  12  in.  in  length. 

AN  ERRATIC  HYACINTH. 

A  Hyacinth  which  had  behaved  in  a  very  unusual 
manner  was  sent  to  our  office  last  week  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Green,  Acton,  W.  The  variety  is  named  Robert 
Stieger,  and  having  been  planted  in  a  bed  in  the  open 
ground  flowered  in  the  usual  way  and  at  the  proper 
time.  But  when  lifted  the  other  week  it  was  found 
to  be  flowering  again  beneath  the  soil.  On  examin¬ 
ing  the  bulb  we  noted  that  a  crown  to  the  side  of  the 
principal  one  intended  to  flower,  but  instead  of  grow¬ 
ing  upwards  between  the  scales  of  the  parent  bulbi 
it  grew  downwards,  bursting  away  the  outer  scales 
at  the  base.  Both  the  flower  stem  and  the  leaves 
belonging  to  this  secondary  crown  behaved  in  the 
same  erratic  way  and  finally  turned  upwards  but 
never  pierced  the  soil.  The  scape  was  very  strong, 
much  flattened  and  fasciated,  bearing  a  dense 
cluster  of  about  forty  or  fifty  perfectly  formed 
flowers  on  the  point  of  expansion.  In  colour  they 
were  of  a  rich  rosy-red  and  as  bright  as  if  they  had 
been  exposed  to  light  and  air.  It  is  another  instance 
that  shows  how  little  the  colour  of  flowers  is  immedi¬ 
ately  dependent  on  light.  The  leaves  were,  however, 
blanched  and  perfectly  white  as  we  should  expect. 

BEGONIA  JOHN  HEAL. 

A  good  many  of  our  readers  are  now  familiar  with 
the  carmine  flowers  of  this  hybrid,  winter-flowering 
Begonia,  as  seen  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter. 
It  will  be  news,  however,  to  learn  that  the  same 
plants  may  bear  single  flowers  in  autumn  and  winter, 
and  semidouble  ones  in  spring.  There  is  no  ac¬ 
counting  for  peculiar  freaks  of  this  character,  for 
both  parents  had  single  flowers.  We  noted  a  batch 
of  the  plant  last  week  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Some  of  the  flowers  were 
perfectly  single,  but  the  larger  number  were  semi¬ 
double  and  in  the  form  of  small  rosettes.  The  mild 
character  of  the  past  winter  and  the  relative  absence 
of  London  fogs,  enabled  the  plant  to  assume  its  best 
character  and  has  left  it  with  sufficient  vigour  to 
continue  in  bloom  from  September  till  May.  The 
peduncles  are  shorter  and  perhaps  less  graceful, 
but  the  colour  is  good.  A  plan  of  plants  was  shown 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last. 

BEGONIA  ACERIFOLIA. 

The  leaves  of  this  Begonia  are  deeply  lobed  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  Maple,  as  indicated 
by  the  name.  To  the  cultivator  it  will  appear  to 


belong  to  the  Rex  section  of  the  genus ;  but  it  is  a 
hybrid  between  B.  Burkei  and  the  pretty  dwarf  B. 
decora.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is  olive 
green  more  or  less  splashed  with  pink  or  pale  red, 
while  the  whole  of  the  undersurface  is  of  a  deep 
bronzy  red,  and  beautiful,  especially  when  the  plants 
are  stood  or  planted  in  positions  above  the  level  of 
the  eye  so  that  the  light  shines  through  the  leaves. 
Some  healthy,  thriving  plants  of  this  hybrid  may  be 
seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

- - •»* - - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  May  5th. — The  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last  was  much  larger  than  that  usually  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Temple  Show,  as  far  as  the  exhibits  were 
concerned.  Orchids  were  not  so  numerous  as  they 
were  the  fortnight  previous,  but  of  excellent  quality. 
Hardy  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  and  Tulips  in 
great  variety  were  strongly  in  evidence,  as  well  as 
stove  and  greenhouse  subjects. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  fine 
collection  of  Orchids.  Cattleya  Schroderae  in  great 
variety  formed  a  bank  in  the  centre.  Here  also  were 
several  other  Cattleyas  and  grand  pieces  of  Onci- 
dium  marsballianum,  O.  varicosum  Rogersii,  Odon- 
toglossum  ramosissimum,  Cypripediums  in  variety, 
and  a  beautiful  piece  of  Miltonia  bleuana  nobilior 
under  a  bell  glass.  Cattleya  intermedia  alba, 
similarly  protected,  was  pure  white  (Silver  Gilt  Flora 
Medal). 

A  beautiful  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by 
Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine), 
The  Dell,  Egham.  Most  conspicuous  was  a  huge 
piece  of  the  new  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  Lowii 
having  eight  spikes  of  bloom.  The  flower  was 
almost  wholly  white  excepting  a  streak  of  yellow  on 
the  lip.  Very  fine  also  were  Vanda  teres  gigantea, 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  album,  and  Cypripedium 
lawrenceanum  hyeanum.  Most  interesting  of  all  was 
the  magnificent  bigeneric  hybrid  Laelio-cattleya 
digbyana,  the  flowers  of  which  we  have  never  seen 
in  finer  condition  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Chas.L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Bond), 
Elstead  House,  Godaiming,  exhibited  two  hybrid 
Cattleyas  flowering  for  the  first  time.  C.  Sedeni 
was  obtained  from  C.  lawrenceana  crossed  with  C. 
percivaliana.  C.  Preciosa,  on  the  other  hand,  came 
from  C.  speciosissima  crossed  with  C.  lawrenceana. 
Laeliocattleya  Eudora  was  also  very  handsome. 

Messrs.  P\  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  an 
interesting  group  of  Orchids,  including  a  splendid 
piece  of  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii,  also  Cypri¬ 
pedium  grande,  Spathoglottis  Lobbii,  the  beautiful 
and  rare  Odontoglossum  Phalaenopsis,  Coelogyne 
dayana,  and  several  others  set  up  with  Palms. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  accorded  to  C. 
Young,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks,  for  a  fine  panicle  of  Odon¬ 
toglossum  polyxanthum.  R.  Brooman  White,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Roberts),  Arddarroch,  N.B.,  showed 
cut  flowers  of  several  fine  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  O.  ruckerianum,  O.  andersonianum,  &c. 
W.  Vanner,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Robbins), 
Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst,  exhibited  a  magnificent 
Odontoglossum  named  O.  crispum  Princess. 

Welbore  S.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Hazelbourne,  Box  Hill, 
Dorking,  showed  a  group  of  very  fine  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  and  Cochlioda  noetzliana, 
likewise  a  very  good  form  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  group  of  Cattleyas,  Oncidium  Marshalli,  Chysis 
bractescens,  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  variety  and 
certain  others  were  shown  by  J.  Broadshaw,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Whiffin),  The  Grange,  Southgate 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Sir  Weetman  Pearson,  Bart.,  Paddockhurst, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  was  accorded  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  three  large  and  splendidly-flowered  pieces 
of  Cattleya  lawrenceana.  Fifteen  well-flowered  pieces 
of  Cattleya  citrina,  grown  upon  small  rafts  and  pieces 
of  cork,  were  exhibited  by  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Downes),  Holmwood,  Cheshunt,  and 
worthily  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

A  grand  batch  of  well-flowered  pot  Roses,  chiefly 
of  hybrid  perpetual  varieties  came  from  Mr.  W. 
Rumsey,  Joyning’s  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross. 
Duke  of  Teck,  Magna  Charta,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and 
Ulrich  Brunner  were  all  in  excellent  form.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  stands  of  cut  blooms  was  also  forthcoming,  in 
which  the  Tea  and  Noisette  section  predominated, 
and  containing  numerous  excellent  samples  of  Mare- 


chal  Niel.  The  Queen,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami 
showed  up  splendidly  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  N., 
received  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  extensive 
and  comprehensive  display  of  greenhouse  flowering 
plants,  suitably  arranged  with  Palms  and  Ferns.  A 
neat  little  batch  of  Carnation  Uriah  Pike  and 
one  or  two  plants  of  crimson-blush  and  rose 
Malmaisons  were  noticeable  here.  Well-grown 
plants  of  Boronia  elatior  and  B.  heterophylla,  Leptos- 
permum  bullatum,  Erica  Cavendishii,  E.  erecta,  and 
E.  coccinea  minor,  Saxifragapyramidalis  and  Azaleas 
in  variety  all  added  their  quota  of  beauty  to  the 
general  effect,  which  was  charming.  In  addition  to 
the  above  Messrs.  Cutbush  also  had  a  nice  little 
group  of  hardy  plants  and  cut  flowers  of  the  same, 
including  Euphorbia  myrsinites,  Saxifraga  muscoides 
purpurea,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Ixias,  Paeonies,  and 
Narcissi  in  variety  (Silver  Banksian  Medal), 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham,  had  a  large  group  of  the  more  select  hardy 
plants.  Cypripedium  montanum,  pubescens,  and 
spectabile  were  well  shown  ;  also  Uvularia  grandi- 
flora,  Dodocatheon  medium  album,  Ramondia 
pyrenaica,  Orchis  fusca,  Darlingtonia  californica, 
and  Erinus  alpinus  hirsutus.  A  couple  of  fine  batches 
of  Dicentra  spectabilis  were  very  showy,  as  were 
also  Alyssums,  Anemones,  Trolliuses,  Paeonies,  and 
Irises  too  numerous  to  mention  but  all  in  first  class 
condition  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Reed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E.,  made  a  brave 
display  with  Azaleas,  Dracaenas,  and  miscellaneous 
stove  foliage  plants  including  some  small  but  highly 
coloured  Caladiums.  The  plants  all  bore  [evidence 
of  supeiior  culture,  and  were  well  and  tastefully 
arranged  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Pteris  Drinkwaterii,  a  new  market  fern  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Stroud  Bros.,  182,  Green 
Lanes,  N.  This  resembles  the  well  known  P. 
umbrosa  in  strength  and  vigour  of  growth  but  the 
fronds  are  of  stouter  texture  and  have  evidently  any 
amount  of  “last”  about  them.  A  grand  new 
salmon  pink  zonal  Pelargonium  sent  by  Mr.  R. 
Jensen,  Mansfield  Hill  Nurseries,  Chingford,  Essex, 
showed  a  remarkable  size  of  flower  truss,  dwarf 
habit,  and  stout,  substantial  foliage. 

Hardy  flowers,  together  with  a  few  pot  Roses, 
were  sent  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt.  The  finely  flowered  pot  specimens  of 
Rhododendrons  were  a  prime  feature  here  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
showed  a  splendid  group  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which 
Tulips  largely  predominated.  In  addition  to  several 
of  the  most  showy  species,  a  large  number  of  the 
leading  varieties  were  shown  of  the  Darwin  and 
Florist  sections.  Amongst  the  former,  we  noted 
such  grand  forms  as  Hecla,  Reine  des  Roses,  The 
Sultan,  Loveliness,  The  Shah,  and  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain.  A  considerable  quantity  of  English  seifs  were 
also  shown,  these  differing  from  the  members  of  the 
Darwin  group  in  having  clear  white  or  yellow, 
instead  of  dark  bases.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

A  superb  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  was  set  up  by  Messrs  James  Veitch  & 
Sons.  Some  grand  samples  of  Pandanus  Baptistii, 
and  Dracaena  Lindenii,  among  the  foliage  and 
Erica  ventricosa  magnifica,  Epiphyllum  russellianum 
makoyanum,  Boronia  magastigma,  and  Crataegus 
Oxyacantha,  Paul's[Double  Scarlet,  were  both  showy 
and  conspicuous.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal). 

A  group  of  ornamental  foliage-and  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  also  came  from  the  same  firm,  and 
included  Cornus  florida  pendula,  Prunus  sinensis 
flore  pleno,  Chionanthus  verginitus  and  one  or  two 
pretty  varieties  of  Acer  palmatum. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts, 
had  samples  of  the  fine  new  variegated  Ivy  Jubilee, 
and  well-flowered  plants  of  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda 
Scheideckerii. 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  excellently-coloured 
Caladiums  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Upper  Clapton,  N.E.;  B.  S.  Williams,  Raymond 
Lemonier,  Beige  Flor,  Charlemagne,  and  Triomphe 
de  Comte  were  some  of  the  best  large-leaved 
varieties  on  view.  C.  minus  erubescens  and  C. 
argyrites  worthily  represented  the  small-leaved 
section,  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.  E., 
were  responsible  for  an  exceedingly  bright  and 
varied  group  of  miscellaneous  plants.  A  nice  piece 
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of  Dendrobium  suavissimum  carrying  four  inflore¬ 
scences,  Ericas,  Gloxinias,  Caladiums,  Crotons,  with 
the  more  sombre  but  not  the  less  effective  palms, 
ferns,  and  Isolepis  gracilis  were  all  well  worthy  of 
praise  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs  J.  Cheal  &  Son;  exhibited  a  collection  of 
cut  sprays  of  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
also  a  stand  of  a  couple  of  dozen  bunches  of  as  many 
leading  varieties  of  bedding  Violas.  The  question  of 
space,  however,  forbids  detailed  mention  of  the 
varieties,  all  of  which  were  remarkably  pretty 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  group  of  flowers  of  Anthuriums  was  shown  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bain),  the  great  variety  manifested 
illustrating  very  forcibly  the  richness  of  the  collection 
at  Burford  Lodge  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  for  a  superb  exhibit  of  cut  flowers. 
Large  bunches  of  sweet-scented  Jonquils  betrayed 
themselves  by  their  beauty  as  well  as  by  their 
delicious  fragrance,  and  bright-hued  Tulips  both 
double  and  single,  and  the  not  less  bright  single 
French  Giant  Poppies,  produced  a  wealth  and 
variety  of  colour  that  it  would  be  indeed  difficult  to 
surpass. 

A  nice  little  batch  of  miscellaneous  flowering 
plants,  comprising  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Hippea- 
strums,  Cinerarias,  and  Pelargoniums  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  Curtis,  gardener  to  S.  L.  Still,  Esq., 
V/oodside,  Wimbltdon  Park  (BroDze  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  George  Mount,  of  Canterbury,  staged  a  truly 
magnificent  collection  of  cut  Roses,  for  which  he 
received  the  high  award  of  a  Gold  Medal.  The 
flowers  were  indeed  superb  ;  and  than  the  samples 
submitted  of  Baroness  Rothschild,  Mr.  John  Laing, 
Madame  de  Watteville.  Cleopatra,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Captain  Hayward,  The  Bride, 
Catherine  Mermet,  nothing  finer  could  be  desired. 
Mr.  Mount  is  evidently  one  of  the  ablest  exponents 
in  the  culture  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers. 

Messrs.  Young  &  Dobinson,  Highfield  Nurseries, 
Stevenage,  Herts,  showed  a  meritorious  collection  of 
Pansies  and  bedding  Violas,  many  of  which  were 
new,  and  all  of  which  were  meritorious.  Some  of 
the  Pansy  blooms  were  of  extra  large  size 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  staged  a 
small  group  of  hardy  flowers  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  also  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  for  a 
grand  display  of  cut  blooms  of  double  and  single 
Paeonies.  Fine  samples  of  Iris  spectabilis,  I. 
Fontarabia,  and  I.  florentina,  together  with  a  couple 
of  stands  of  single  named  Pyrethrums,  were  well 
shown  by  the  same  firm. 

Four  dozen  sp'endid  blooms  of  Rose,  Marechal 
Niel,  and  a  large  number  of  Florist’s  Tulips  were 
well  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxen,  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  being  awarded  in  recognition. 

A  special  feature  of  the  day’s  show  was  the  large 
number  of  paintings  oflrises  and  Narcissi  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Caparn,  Oundle.  The  representations 
throughout  were  beautifully  executed  and  marvel¬ 
lously  true  to  nature. 

A  collection  of  cut  flowers  including  hardy  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  and  species  and  notable  varieties  of  Tulips 
were  exhibited  by  the  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  committees  were  not  taxed 
to  any  great  extent  with  the  quantity  of  the  exhibits 
brought  to  their  notice.  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros., 
Bedford,  showed  a  fine  dish  of  Strawberry  Royal 
Sovereign  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  Syon 
House,  Brentford,  for  another  dish  of  the  same 
variety.  The  last  named  exhibitor  also  won  a 
cultural  commendation  for  a  dish  of  Brown  Turkey 
Figs,  picked  from  plants  grown  in  pots.  Several 
Melons  were  exhibited  but  they  were  of  no  special 
value. 

Questions  add  Ansajens 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  ntark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Botanical  drying  paper. — Sigma :  We  have  not 
experienced  drying  paper  deteriorating  by  use  except 
when  some  of  the  sheets  get  broken  by  being  pressed 
over  strong  and  woody  portions  of  certain  subjects. 
In  other  cases  the  most  that  paper  would  extract 
from  the  plants  is  moisture  Water  plants  from 


muddy  streams  are  sometimes  filthy,  but  in  that  and 
the  other  case  mentioned  we  simply  destroy  the 
damaged  sheets  of  paper.  The  main  points  that  we 
should  insist  upon  is  to  see  that  the  paper  to  be  used 
has  been  well  dried,  artificially  or  otherwise,  and  that 
the  sheets  while  in  use  should  be  changed  sufficiently 
often  during  the  first  week  especially,  to  prevent 
mouldiness  or  damping  to  the  plants  between  them. 
If  these  points  are  well  attended  to,  we  do  not  see 
why  the  plants  dried  by  the  old  paper,  should  not 
retain  their  colour  as  well  as  the  earlier  dried  speci¬ 
mens.  Nevertheless,  close  observation  may  yet  have 
something  to  teach  us  in  the  matter  of  plant  drying. 
Some  of  them  naturally  go  black  in  the  drying  pro¬ 
cess,  especially  saprophytes  and  parasitical  plants. 
If  you  desire  fresh  paper  send  us  a  sample  of  what 
you  have,  and  we  could  have  samples  and  prices 
returned  to  you  Sometimes  we  hear  of  paper 
specially  named  botanical  drying  paper,  but  we  do 
not  remember  where  it  is  to  be  had.  Something  like 
what  you  have  or  near.it  should  answer  as  well. 

Black  Fly  disappearing  —  F.  L. :  After  infesting 
certain  plants  for  a  time,  the  myriads  of  blatk  fly  do 
suddenly  disappear  as  if  they  were  all  dead.  Some 
kinds  do  migrate  from  one  class  of  plants  to  another 
when  the  primary  feeding  ground  becomes  un¬ 
suitable  owing  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  or  the 
hardening  up  of  the  leaves.  You  must  not,  however, 
confound  the  black  fly  of  the  Cherry  (Myzus  Cerasi) 
with  the  black  fly  of  the  Broad  Bean  (Alphis  rumici^) 
for  they  belong  to  different  genera.  The  latter 
infests  other  plants  than  the  Broad  Bean,  and  gets 
on  to  French  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  Poppies,  and 
other  plants  according  to  the  age  of  their  growth. 
When  the  plants  get  unsuitable  through  age,  the 
aphides  develop  wings  and  seek  fresh  pastures. 
Therefore  you  should  attack  them  at  once  wherever 
they  be. 

Gaillardias  from  seed.— T.  S. :  From  a  good 
strain  you  can  generally  get  seedlings  showing  some 
range  of  colour  in  the  flowers,  and  although  not  so 
good  as  the  best  named  sorts  as  a  rule,  they  will 
prove  showy  and  give  satisfaction  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses.  Even  if  you  sow  them  now  they  will  flower 
this  season  ;  but  they  are  too  late  to  give  a  long  dis¬ 
play  such  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  you  had 
sown  the  seed  in  March.  Nevertheless,  you  will  be 
able  to  see  which  are  the  best  sorts  in  autumn,  so 
that  you  can  select  and  propagate  the  best  sorts  by 
cuttings  for  the  following  season’s  work. 

Names  of  Plants. — Stuart:  i,  Aubrietia  deltoidea ; 

2,  Primula  Sieboldi  var.;  3.  Omphalodes  verna  alba  ; 
4,  Iberis  garrexiana  superba  ;  5,  Doronicum  planta- 
gineum;  6,  Lamium  maculatum  ;  7,  Musc^ri  race- 
mosum. — R.  L.:  1,  Scilla  nutans;  2,  Viola  canina ; 

3.  Acer  campestre. — Win.  Read:  1,  Crataegus  Oxya- 
cantha  punicea  plena;  2,  Prunus  Cerasus  multiplex: 

3,  leaf  and  catkin  of  the  female  form  of  Populus 
balsamifera. — S.  A. :  1,  Masdevallia  bella  ;  2,  Mas- 
devallia  ignea  ;  3,  Dendrobium  devonianum  ;  4, 
Miltonia  vexillarii  var.;  5,  Dendrobium  crepidatum. 
— 0 micron  :  The  Bladder-Nut  Tree,  also  known  as 
Job's  Tears  and  St.  Anthony's  Nut  (Staphylea 
pinnata). — Stuart :  1,  Doronicum  Pardalianches  ;  2, 
Iberis  garrexiana  superba  ;  3,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  var.; 

4,  Scilla  hispanica  aloa  (often  named  S.  campanulata 

alba)  ;  5,  Scilla  hispanica  rosea ;  6,  Scilla 

hispanica;  7,  Dicentra  formosa ;  8,  Doronicum 

plantagineum ;  9,  Saxifraga  (Megasea)  cordifolta 

rubra;  10,  Saxifraga  (Megasea)  cordifolia.—  Hampton 
Bishop  :  Streptosolen  Jamesonii,  sometimes  called 
Browallia  Jamesonii. 

Pansies  and  Forget-me-not  —  0 micron  :  For 
spring  bioomtDg  sow  the  seeds  of  both  these  subjects 
in  August,  say  the  first  week  of  that  month.  If  the 
beds  are  in  the  open  air  you  must  attend  to  watering 
to  insure  the  germination  of  the  seeds.  You  can 
hasten  them  by  sowing  them  in  boxes  and  placing 
the  latter  in  a  frame,  or  by  sowing  in  the  frame 
itself,  and  afterwards  planting  out  in  beds  of 
prepared  soil  so  that  the  seedlings  may  get  some 
size  before  it  is  time  to  plant  them  in  autumn  in  the 
places  where  they  are  to  bloom. 

Communications  Received. — W.  H.  White. — 
Coila. — Robert  Moflat. — A.  P. — W.  H. — Perthshire. 
— J.  T.— W.  H.  C. — D.S — W.B. — R.  C.— A.  Piper. 
— S.,  Carnarvon. — X. — B.  B. — J.  Holland — W. 
Mears. — P. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  427-429,  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. —  Second  Edition, 
1896  Catalogue. 

Wm,  Welch,  Rush  Green,  Romford,  Essex. — 
Welch's  New  Catalogue  for  1896  of  Plants. 

Young  &  Dobinson,  Holmesdale  Nurseries  and 
Highfield  Nurseries,  Stevenage,  Herts. — Spring  and 
Summer  Catalogue  of  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Herbaceous  plants  &c. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  $tli,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  moderate  demand 
for  Agricultural  seeds  Alsike  and  Trefoil  are 
dearer.  Red  Clover  and  White  Clover  steady. 
Perennial  Ryegrass  dull.  Italian  Ryegrass  un¬ 
changed. 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Peicxs. 


t.  d  s.  1 i. 

Apples . per  bushel 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 

per  barrel  13  0  17  0 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs  30  0 


*.  d.  s.  d. 

New  Grapes,  per  lb.  16  36 
Fine-apples. 

—St.  Mlohael’s  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  2  o  40 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  12  o 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 
1.  d.  t.  d. 


ArtlchokesGlobe  doz.  20  30 
Asparagus, per  bundle  10  30 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  09  13 

Beet . per  dozen  20  3  c 

Brussel  Sprouis, 

per  half  sieve 

Cabbages  ...  per  aoz.  10  13 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bu-dls  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  2  o 
Endive,  French,  doz.  1  6 


1.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  00 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  0 
Seakale...per  basket 
Smallsaladlng, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bush  si  20  23 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  13 

|  Turnips . per  bun.  3  0 


3  6 


Cut  Flowers. — Averai 

1.  d.  s.  d 

Azalea,  doz.  sprays  ...o  406 
Arum  Lilies.  12  Dims.  20  40 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  20  30 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations  doz.blms.  16  30 
Daffodils,  doz.  bchs...  1660 
buouaris  ...per  doz  16  26 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  26  40 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  40  60 
Hyacinth  (Dutch)  var¬ 
ious,  per  box  1640 
LUlum  longiflorcm 

per  doz.  30  50 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  sprays  06  10 
Mfrguetues.  12  Dun.  16  30 
MaiuennalrFern,i2bs.4  060 
Narciss,  various. 

doz.  bch.  16  40 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  0 
Pelargoniums, i2  bun.  60  90 
Parme  Violet  (French) 

per  bunch  30  40 
Polyanthus,  doz.  bch.  1030 

Flahts  in  Pots. — Avera 
*.  d.  t.  d. 

Aibor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  o 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  o 

„  specimen  30  50 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 
Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...o  o  15  o 
Cineraria,  per  doz....  60  90 
Dracaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  o  30  o 
Dracaena  vlrldis.doz.  g  0  18  o 
Erica, various, per  doz.g  0  74  o 
Euonymns,  var.  doz.  0  o  18  0 
Evsi greens, Invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Frras,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0 
Fcrus,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 


ie  Wholesale  Prices. 

1.  d.  s.  d 

Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  06  10 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2040 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  10  20 
„  Tea, white,  doz.  16  26 

„  Niels  .  20  40 

,,  Safraoo 

(English),  doz.  ...16  20 

Red  Roses,  doz . 1  640 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  30  60 

Sinilax,  per  bunch  ...  3  6  60 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

spravs  . 30  40 

Tulips,  doz.  blooms  ...0  306 
XuDeroses,  doz. 

blooms  ...  ...  0  9  10 

Violets,  doz.  bunches  09  10 
,,  Czar  (French) 

per  bch. ...  I  3  20 
„  Victoria(Fnch) 

doz.  bch....  1016 
Wallflower,  doz. bch.  16  30 
White  Lilac  (French 

per  bunch  3050 

as  Wholesali  Prices 

i.d.  t.d. 

Fuchsia,  per  doz . 6  o  10  o 

Genista,  per  doz.  ...  6  0  12  0 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  9  o  24  0 
Liliums,  various  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  o 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Mignonette  .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  o  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...9  o  18  0 
Pelargoniums,  scat  let, 

per  doz.  60  90 

Rrses,  various .  9  o  18  o 

Spiraea,  per  doz .  60  90 
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READY— THURSDAY,  21st  inst.,  at  9  a.m.  One  Penny. 


The  Publisher  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  arrangements  are  completed 

for  making  the  issue  of 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD’’ 

For  MAY  253rd  Next, 

A  SPECIAL  NUMBER, 

Treating  on  the  and  its  Grand  Summer  Shorn  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 

mith  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  Exhibits. 

A  SUPPLEMENTARY  PLATE 

Giving  Portraits  of  the  Soeiety’s  Officers  mill  be  included. 


Advertisement  Orders,  and  Copy  MUST  reach  the  Office  by  WEDNESDAY  MORNING 
AT  THE  LATEST,  though  the  Publisher  would  be  grateful  for  instructions  sent  earlier. 


DEUTZIA  HYBRIDA  LEMOINEI. 

Awarded  First-Class  Certificate,  R.H.S.,  March  24, 1896. 

Messrs.  THOS.  CRIPPS  and  SON, 

THE 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  NURSERIES,  KENT, 

Beg  to  offer  healthy,  well-rooted  Plants  of  this  sterling  novelty,  for  delivery 

September,  at  Is.  6d.  each. 


NOT  RUBBISH 

BUT 

PLANTS. 

That  will  make  a  good  show  and  give  the  buyer  entire 
satisfaction. 

This  I  gua  antee  or  cash  returned.  s.  d. 

BECON'AS,  12  Splendid  Single,  miied  colours .  3  6 

BECONIas,  12  Splendid  L>oub  e.  mixed  io  ours  ...  6  o 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  I;  Grand  New  Japanese .  6  ° 

CHRYSANTHi  MUMj,  6  Grand  New  Incuived .  3  6 

CHRYSANTHEMUM!.,  12  Grand  New  Early-flowering, 

£<.0'i  for  p  .is  or  ground  .  6  o 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  12  Early-flowering  Pompons  ...  3  6 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  12  Beautilul  Singles,  Ai  lor  cut 

fl  w-  rs .  4  0 

DAHLIAS,  1 2  Grand  New  Cactus  kinds  .  6  o 

D.M  IAs,  12  Best  older  Cactus  kinds  .  3  6 

DAH1  IAS,  i2  SpleaHid  Show  and  Fancy  kinds .  3  6 

DAHLIAS,  12  Beau  iful  Single  kinds  .  3  6 

FUCHSIAS,  12  Solendid  Double  kinds,  including 

v\  h  t- and  Rose  Phenomenal  .  4  0 

FUCHSIAS,  i2  Splendid  Single  kinds  .  3  6 

SHOW  &  DECORATIVE  PELARCONIUMS,  12  Splendid 

kinds  ...  ®  ® 

ZONAL  PELARCONIUMS,  12  Best  New  Singles,  1895, 

including  Pearson’s,  Miller’s,  and  Cannell’s  ...  8  0 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  12  Very  fine  older  kinds  ...  4  0 

ZONAL  PELARCONIUMS,  12  Best  New  Double  and 
Sem  -Double  kinds,  including  Double  H.  Jacoby  and 

Kasoail  Improved .  6  ® 

ZORAL  PELARCONIUMS,  12  Best  older  kinds .  4  0 

IVY  PELARCONIUMS,  12  Best  kinds  .  4  0 

DOUBLE  PETUNIAS,  12  Grand  kinds  .  6  0 

All  free  for  Cash  with  Orders.  Send  for  Catilogue. 

H.  J.  J0NE3,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM. 


Have  you  seen,  if  not  secure  at  once, 

OPEN  GLORY  SWEET  WILLIAM  (New). 

Each  flower  pip  size  of  penny  piece.  Strong  plants, 
5/-  doz. 

AURICULAS. 

Young’s  grand  prize  strain,  4/-  doz.,  in  bloom  ;  all 
hardy  piants  supplied. 

YOUNG  &  DOBINSON, 

Holmesdale  Nurseries,  Stevenage,  Herts  ;  also 
Highfield  Nurseries. 


CUTHBERTSON'S  NEW  VIOLAS 

FOR  1896. 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  William  Haig,  and  Sweetness,  are 
the  Sensation  of  the  Season- 
They  mark  the  greatest  advance  made  in  Violas  in  recent 
years.  W.  HAIG  is  judged  the  BEST  BLUE  everrai-ed, 
either  for  competition  or  bedding.  Every  gardener  and 
amateur  must  have  t  em.  They  were  collectively  awarded— 
THIRTY-ONE  FIRST-CLASS  CERTlFIf'A  1  ES 
last  season  at  leading  shows  in  Scotland  and  England.  Each, 
IS.  3d.;  1  of  each,  3s..  10s.  per  dozen  ;  50  for  35s.;  100  for  603. 
Post  or  carriage  tree.  Catalogue,  with  full  particulars,  free. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

MI  HAEL  CUTHBERTSON, 

PRIZE  SEED  GROWER  AND  FLORIST,  ROTHESAY. 

OKCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kmily  send  for  Catalogue. 


JAMES 

Exotic  Nnrserip.s.  CHELTENHAM. 

DEES!  BEES!!  BEES!!! 

And  Bee-keeping  Appliances  of  every  description. 

Large  stock  on  hand  for  delivery  at  a  minute’s  notice. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  160  Illustrations,  80  pages  ;  also  my  new 
Hoi  ticultural  and  Poult  y  Catalogu-,  post  free. 

T.  B.  BLOW,  Welwyn,  HERTS. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  599. 


‘  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


%\\$  iptdwnj 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S, 

SATURDAY,  MAY  16th,  1896. 


GRAPE  VINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines  suitable 
for  fruiting  in  pots  and  planting  vineries. 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 

THE  VINEYARD  &  NURSERIES, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  May  i8tb.— Sale  of  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe 
&Moiris. 

Tuesday,  May  19th. — Opening  of  the  R.H  S.  Show  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  at  11.0  a.m.,  and  of  the  Devon  County 
Agricultuial  Show  at  Plymouth. 

Wednesday,  May  20tn. — R.  H.S.  and  Devon  County  Shows. 
Promenade  in  the  Grounds  of  the  Royal  B  tame  Society. 

Thursday,  May  21st.— Opening  of  Exhibition  in  the  Mm- 
chester  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  R.H.S.  and  Devon 
V. o  inly  Shows. 

Friday  May  22nd. — Royal  Botanic  Society’s  lecture  at  Regent’s 
Park.  Man  hes'er  Show,  Sale  ot  Orchids  by  Messis, 
Protheroe  &  Morris 

Saturday,  May  23rd. — Manchester  Show. 


^|The  leading  types  of  Tulip. — The 
^  Hyacinths  have  had  their  season  and 
were  practically  over  by  the  end  of  the 
second  week  in  April  as  far  as  the  southern 
Counties  were  concerned  ;  but  beyond 
being  an  indispensable  feature  of  spring 
bedding  and  spring  shows  they  attracted 
but  little  attention  in  Ihe  horticultural 
world.  Daffodils  continued  in  season  till 
the  third  week  in  April  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  variousforms  of  the  Poet’sor  Pheasant  s- 
eye  Narcissus,  may  be  said  to  still  keep  up 
a  display.  They  have  secured  more  than  a 
fair  share  of  attention  from  the  horticul¬ 
turist,  the  botanist,  the  writer,  and  the 
artist.  The  interest  in  the  Tulip  seems  to 
be  growing  yearly  with  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  species,  hybrids, 
and  garden  forms  that  continue  to  make 
their  appearance.  The  bedding  interest  is 
the  most  important,  for  who  can  deny  their 
utility  for  garden  decoration  ? 
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As  the  Hyacinths  lose  colour,  the  early 
Tulips  make  a  brave  display.-  The  double 
varieties  kept  up  a  show  till  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  May,  and  since  then  the 
various  beautiful  forms  of  garden  origin  as 
well  species  come  to  the  rescue.  These 
include  Tulipa  elegans,  T.  fulgens,  T. 
vitellina,  T.  retroflexa,  T.  macrospila,  T. 
spathulata,  T.  ostrowskiana,  and  various 
others  which  supply  a  variety  of  colour  and 
form  foreign  to  the  formal  T.  gesneriana. 
The  Darwin  Tulips,  so  called,  are  simply  a 
strain  of  breeders  or  unrectified  seeedlings 
of  T.  gesneriana ;  but  surely  the  type  is 
still  capable  of  yielding  some  new  and 
distinct,  or  even  old  and  forgotten  colours 
that  might  be  well  worthy  of  a  place 
amongst  bedding  plants  for  the  sake  of  the 
additional  variety  which  they  afford.  An 
idea  is  prevalent  in  some  quarters  that 
these  Tulips  should  not  be  put  into 
commerce  till  they  break  or  rectify  ;  but 
the  fact  is  patent  that  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  bedding  forms  already  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  become  rectified  in  the  beds  every 
year.  Only  a  few  of  the  bulbs  behave  in 
this  way  in  any  one  season,  and  are  often 
no  improvement  upon  the  unrectified  seifs. 
This  need  not  debar  the  cultivator  irom 
employing  them  ;  because  if  he  dislikes 
them  he  can  weed  them  out.  The  variety 
named  Picotee  is  white  with  a  narrow  rosy 
edge,  but  it  often  develops  a  broad  margin 
of  a  lovely  rose  colour  as  if  reverting  to  the 
original  self  colour.  Several  other  varieties 
behave  in  the  same  way,  and  even  to  a 
greater  extent,  so  that  changes  may  be 
progressing  either  towards  rectification  or 
reversion  to  the  breeder.  The  English 
Florist’s  Tulip  consists  of  rectified  forms  of 
Tulipa  gesneriana,  selected  in  accordance 
with  a  standard  laid  down  by  the  florist  ; 
and  though  their  cultivators  are  to  some 
extent  limited,  we  should  like  to  see 
their  numbers  greatly  increased.  The 
rectified  forms  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
florist’s  standard,  may,  nevertheless,  and 
are  utilised  for  bedding  purposes  and 
general  garden  decoration.  They  and  the 
Darwin’s  Tulips  are  late  types.  The 
Parrot  Tulips  with  their  lacerated  segments 
and  gorgeous  mixtures  of  scarlet,  green, 
yellow,  red  and  crimson  colours  are  also 
late.  They  are  both  grotesque,  picturesque, 
and  beautiful. 

About  a  hundred  species  of  Tulips  are 
now  known  to  science,  and  their  leading 
characteristics  and  classification  were 

admirably  explained  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  as  recorded  in  another  column. 
We  look  to  the  florist  to  evolve  new  types 
from  some  of  them  for  the  embellishment  of 
•  gardens. 


fHESTNUT  Sunday. — Every  year,  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
and  others  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Bushey 
Park  to  see  the  long  avenue  of  Horse 
Chestnuts  in  bloom.  Last  Sunday  (the 
ioth  inst.),  should  have  been  “  Chestnut 
Sunday  ”  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
and  doubtless  many  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  an  outing  for  which 
every  opportunity  is  afforded  by  ’bus,  rail, 
and  river ;  but  although  the  day  was  fine 
and  enjoyable,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clouds  of  dust  which  made  the  highways 
disagreeable,  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  avenue  and  are  familiar  with 
the  gorgeous  display  of  white  blossom, 
must  have  been  disappointed  by  the 
relatively  poor  show  made  by  the  trees  on 
the  above  date.  The  long-continued,  dry, 
east  winds,  and  the  cold  nights  prevalent, 
have  prevented  the  individual  blooms  from 
attaining  anything  like  their  accustomed 
size.  The  aggregate  size  of  the  torch-like 


thyrses  of  bloom,  and  their  combined  effect 
were  therefore  deficient.  Some  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  stated  that  the  expedition  to 
Bushey  iNrk  might  well  be  postponed  till 
the  17th  inst,  or  even  till  Whitsuntide ; 
but  unless  the  conditions  become  more 
favourable  to  vigorous  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  the  flowers  will  fall  when  their 
mission  is  fulfilled,  whether  they  attain  the 
size  desired  by  their  admirers  or  not.  The 
blossom  is  stated  to  be  white,  but  we 
believe  this  is  more  correct  in  relation  to 
trees  upon  the  Continent  than  in  Britain  ; 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  at  least  have  flowers  in 
which  a  pink,  rose,  or  red  blotch  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature. 

- - ■  — 

The  next  issue  of  The  Gardening  World  will  be 
a  special  number  dealing  with  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  and  the  Temple  Show. 

Mr.  William  Coomber,  late  superintendent  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  has  been  appointed 
head  gardener  to  Lord  Lilford,  Lilford  Hall,  Oundle, 
Northants. 

The  earliest  supplies  of  Cherries  both  for  the 
Paris  and  London  markets  come  from  the  South  of 
France.  White  Heart  Cherries  come  from  Avignon, 
Saint-Remy,  Vidauban,  and  other  centres  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  week  in  April.  Spanish  fruits 
are  not  reckoned  so  good  as  the  French  Cherries,  so 
that  when  the  Oullins  and  Jaboulay  varieties  are 
sent  in  about  the  beginning  of  May,  they  get  the 
preference  of  the  Spanish  sorts. 

Pictures  of  Irises  and  Daffodils.— The  very 
numerous  pictures  of  these  hardy  flowers  shown 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  5th  inst.  by  William  J.  Caparn,  Esq.,  Oundle, 
Northants,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal, 
which  was  overlooked  in  the  hurry  of  reporting,  and 
was  not  included  in  the  official  list  of  awards.  The 
great  number  of  the  pictures  and  their  faithful 
representation,  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  ninth  great  annual  flower  show  in 
the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  will  open  on  Tuesday, 
May  19th,  and  promises  to  be  quite  up  to  the  usual 
standard  of  excellence.  On  Wednesday.  May  20th, 
the  Great  Western  Railway  will  run  cheap  trains 
from  Cardiff,  Newport,  Chepstow,  Lydney,  Newn- 
ham,  and  Stroud  to  London  ;  and  gardeners  may 
prolong  their  stay  in  London  if  they  wish  until  as 
late  as  the  25th  of  May.  The  London,  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Railway  are  also  running  cheap  trains 
to  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  on  the  same  date. 
At  10.30  a.m.  the  appointed  judges  will  meet  at  the 
secretary’s  tent ;  and  at  11  a.m.  the  Fruit,  Floral, 
and  Orchid  Committees  will  also  assemble.  Owing 
to  the  great  pressure  upon  the  society's  officials, 
plants,  &c.  for  certificate  cannot  be  entered  on  the 
morning  of  the  show. — John  Weathers,  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin.— An  agitation  is  going  on 
in  Dublin  and  the  neighbourhood  to  have  the 
Botanic  Gardens  opened  to  the  public  at  12  noon  on 
Sundays  instead  of  2  p.m.  as  at  present.  The  plea 
is  that  the  authorities  would  be  conferring  a  boon  on 
the  public  generally,  but  particularly  the  tourists 
and  others  from  the  country  who  visit  the  city  and 
frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gardens.  Sunday 
excursions  have  now  become  very  popular,  but  those 
who  come  to  the  city  by  them  have  to  return  at 
night  leaving  no  time  for  properly  inspecting  the 
beautiful  Botanic  Gardens.  The  best  literary  men 
of  their  day,  such  as  Swift,  Addison,  Sheridan, 
Dean,  Delany,  and  Parnell,  all  resided  in  the 
vicinity,  and  their  memory  offers  inducements  to 
people  to  come  to  the  gardens.  Several  botanic  and 
other  public  gardens  in  this  country  are  mentioned 
as  instances  of  early  opening  on  Sundays,  the 
example  of  which  might  well  be  copied.  Some  of 
them  it  is  stated  are  open  at  9  a.m.,  and  none  later 
than  11  a.m.  Kewis  cited  as  an  instance;  but  Kew 
is  not  opened  to  the  public  till  12  on  week-days  and 
1  p.m.  on  Sundays. 


New  Potatos  grown  in  the  open  in  Jersey  are  now 
plentiful  in  London. 

Alpine  Strawberries,  where  they  have  been  sown 
early  enough,  should  now  be  ready  to  plant  out. 
They  come  in  very  useful  to  furnish  a  supply  after 
the  crops  of  the  larger  kinds  have  been  harvested. 

The  late  Marquis  of  Bath  was  followed  to  the  grave 
by  a  large  procession  of  people,  including  thirty 
gardeners,  sixty  foresters,  twenty  gamekeepers,  and 
ninety  other  servants  regularly  employed  at  Long- 
leat,  Wilts. 

Trees  in  Portland  Place.— Some  time  ago  when  a 
scheme  of  planting  two  rows  of  ornamental  trees 
along  the  side  of  the  road  at  Portland  Place,  London, 
the  residents  were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  scheme. 
Now  it  seems  that  the  Public  Gardens  Association  is 
again  bringing  the  matter  before  the  residents  to 
ascertain  their  views  upon  the  matter. 

Extensive  robbery  of  Tulips. — On  the  30th  ult. 
before  Messrs  G.  H.  Pope,  A.  Shipley,  and  K. 
Robinson,  at  the  Lawford’s  Gate  Petty  Sessions, 
William  Plunkett  (otherwise  John  Mugg)  was  charged 
with  wilful  damage  to  a  garden  at  Willsbridge,  the 
property  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Tarr,  solicitor,  of  Bristol.  Mr. 
Tarr  had  planted  between  300  and  400  Tulips  in  his 
garden,  but  on  the  17th  ult.  he  found  that  the  beds 
had  been  destroyed,  and  300  of  the  Tulips  taken 
away.  The  case  was  proven,  and  the  defendant  had 
to  pay  20s.  damage,  also  a  fine  of  10s.  and  costs. 

Cardamine  pratense  flore  pleno. — There  are  now 
two  or  more  forms  of  this  in  cultivation,  and  a  third 
form  we  have  ourselves  picked  up  in  two  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties,  but  at  points  about  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  apart.  That  was  in  the  far  north, 
namely,  in  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine.  The  other 
day  the  ordinary  cultivated  and  double  form  was 
handed  to  us  by  j.  C.  Stogdon,  Esq.,  who  picked  it 
up  in  a  wild  state  in  a  moist  hollow  of  the  North 
Downs  in  Surrey,  between  Merstham  and  Boxhill. 
These  numerous  cases  of  double  flowers  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  leaves  are  proliferous  seem  to  indicate  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  this  species  of  Cardamine  to 
lose  the  power  of  reproduction  by  seed. 

Ulster  Horticultural  Society— The  prize  schedule, 
for  the  Chrysanthemum  show  to  be  held  on 
November  ioth  and  nth  next,  has  been  issued.  A 
new  feature  of  this  show  will  be  the  opening  of  a 
class  for  nurserymen  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  last  year’s  show  no  doubt  encouraged 
the  committee  to  take  this  step,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  results  will  induce  these  concerned  to  open 
a  considerable  number  of  classes  in  the  same  way  so 
as  to  get  competitors  from  a  distance  and  thereby 
improve  the  character  of  the  show.  As  it  is  some 
splendid  exhibits  of  the  favourite  autumn  flower  are 
put  up  by  local  growers,  thus  showing  that  culti¬ 
vation  has  not  been  neglected  at  Belfast  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  J.  MacBride,  Victoria  Square, 
Belfast,  is  the  secretary  from  whom  the  schedule  may 
be  had. 

“The  Fern  raiser”. — This  is  a  brochure  of  some 
twenty-one  pages,  with  the  sub-title  of  “  A  hardy 
Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Ferns  from  Spores.” 
The  general  scope  of  the  author’s  intention  is  thereby 
fairly  well  indicated.  The  preface  states  that  he 
was  frequently  asked  for  instructions  about  the 
method  of  raising  Ferns  from  spores,  and  being 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  those  and  other  popular 
subjects  for  market  work,  he  was  well  able  to  supply 
information  concerning  the  practical  operations. 
This  induced  him  to  embody  the  information  in  the 
form  of  a  treatise  dealing  with  the  main  facts  of  his 
daily  work.  Needless  to  say,  the  cultural  operations 
concerning  the  earlier  stages  of  Ferns,  are  the  most 
interesting  to  those  who  wish  to  try  their  own  hands, 
so  that  the  author  has  given  most  attention  to  those 
particulars.  T  here  are  articles  on  spores,  harvesting 
the  spores,  pots  and  drainage,  sowing  the  spores, 
temperature,  propagating  case,  shading,  ventilation, 
moisture,  germination,  soil  suitable  for  the  first 
stages  of  growth,  patching  out  theprothalli,  manage¬ 
ment  and  watering  of  the  prothalli,  potting  off  and 
pricking  out  seedlings,  propagation  by  bulbils  and 
division,  See.  The  brochure  may  be  had  of  the 
grower,  Nightingale  Nurseries,  Grosvenor,  Bath. 
Price  8d. 
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Weather  in  the  South  of  Ireland. — Owing  to  the 
long  continued  drought,  crops  are  at  a  standstill ; 
farmers  are  beginning  to  look  serious.  The  heat  has 
been  excessive  for  the  last  fortnight. — Castleboro. 

Seeds  of  Fatsia  japonica,  otherwise  known  as 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  may  be  sown  in  heat  or  in  a  cold 
frame  during  the  summer.  They  germinate  freely 
under  either  condition  provided  they  are  good. 
Old  seeds  soon  loose  their  vitality  and  then  are 
useless  under  whatever  conditions  they  may  be  sown. 
This  fact  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  have 
seeds  of  this  subject  so  useful  for  so  many  purposes. 

The  wild  garden  style  of  planting  still  finds  great 
favour  with  the  visitors  frequenting  Kew  Gardens. 
The  Daffodils  and  other  Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  and 
early  Tulips  are  over,  but  their  place  is  taken  by  late 
Tulips,  by  Scilla  nutrans  in  various  colours,  Saxi- 
fraga  granulata  and  various  other  subjects.  The 
Saxifrage  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  this  kind  of 
work,  and  its  large  white  flowers  look  handsome 
amongst  the  grass.  Indeed,  it  grows  wild  in  various 
•  parts  of  the  Thames  Valley  including  the  stone  wall 
by  the  ha-ha  bounding  Kew  Gardens  by  the  river 
side. 

The  steamer  Blanche  Rock,  171  tons  net  register, 
left  Jersey  on  the  8th  inst  with  the  first  cargo  of  new 
Potatos  for  the  Manchester  market.  Arrangements 
have  also  been  made  for  an  express  service  of  five 
steamers  per  week  from  Jersey  while  the  season  lasts, 
the  sailing  days  being  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  By  the  canal  route,  the 
fast  steamers  last  year  repeatedly  accomplished  the 
voyage  from  St.  Helier  io  the  Pomona  docks,  Man¬ 
chester,  in  less  than  fifty  hours,  a  saving  of  some  five 
hours  or  more  on  the  old  method  when  the  vessels 
discharged  at  Holyhead,  and  the  Potatos  were 
forwarded  thence  by  special  train.  Each  vessel  has 
a  carrying  capacity  of  about  500  tons. 

Cosmos  refusing  to  bloom. — A  would-be  cultivator 
of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants  with  finely-divided 
fern-like  foliage,  gives  his  experience  with  them  in 
American  Gardening.  He  lives  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
By  the  middle  of  August  they  were  4  ft.  high,  and  he 
began  to  look  for  buds ;  but  a  month  later  they  were 
6  ft.  high  without  the  sign  of  a  flower.  The  first 
frost  in  October  cut  them  down.  The  seeds  were 
sown  in  March.  Resolved  to  give  them  another 
trial  he  got  a  new  strain  of  seeds  and  sowed  them  in 
January  last,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  April  the 
seedlings  were  6  in.  high.  They  are  guaranteed  by 
the  seedsman  to  bloom  in  August  or  earlier.  They 
never  bloom  till  autumn  in  Britain,  but  they  do 
flower  freely  as  a  rule  in  company  with  Dahlias. 

The  wild  Cherry  tree  (Prunus  Cerasus)  occurs  in 
copses,  thickets  and  hedges  in  various  parts  of 
England,  but  never  extending  very  far  north,  and 
was  formerly  more  plentiful  than  it  is  at  present.  As 
an  orchard  tree  the  Cherry  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  and  largely  ‘planted  in  England  during 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Probably  the  first  of  them 
were  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sittingbourne, 
Kent,  which  has  ever  since  been  noted  for  the 
luxuriance  and  fruitful  character  of  its  Cherry 
orchards.  When  the  old  abbeys  and  baronial 
residences  of  those  days  were  falling  into  decay,  the 
Cherry  trees  continued  to  increase  in  vigour  attaining 
with  age  a  great  height  in  those  localities  that  were 
most  favourable  to  their  growth. 

Grapes  grown  on  a  walking-stick. — In  a  recent  issue 
of  Borderland  are  some  portions  of  the  autobiography 
of  a  magician  signing  himself  “  Tantriadelto.”  The 
stories  draw  so  much  upon  the  imagination  that 
Baron  Munchausen  may  now  take  a  back  seat.  On 
one  occasion  Mr.  Jacob  of  Simla,  was  the  host,  and 
was  called  upon  to  show  one  of  his  tricks.  He  told 
a  servant  to  bring  in  all  the  sahib’s  walking-sticks, 
and  selecting  a  thick  Grape-vine  stick  with  a  silver 
band,  he  stood  it  on  its  knob  in  a  glass  bowl  of  water 
holding  it  upright  for  a  few  minutes.  Scores  of 
shoots  like  rootlets  issued  from  the  knob  of  the 
stick  till  the  bowl  was  filled  and  held  the  stick 
upright.  During  the  next  few  minutes,  while  Jacob 
stood  over  it  muttering  his  incantations,  a  continuous 
crackling  sound  was  heard,  and  young  shoots  rapidly 
grew  forth,  developing  leaves,  then  expanding  flowers 
which  in  turn  were  followed  by  small  bunches  of 
Grapes.  In  the  course  of  ten  minutes  the  walking- 


stick  was  transformed  into  a  standard  vine  bearing 
ripe  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  of  which  the  company 
partook ;  and  one  sceptical  individual  pocketed 
some.  Jacob  then  ordered  the  vine  to  be  covered 
with  a  sheet,  and  in  a  few  minutes  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  the  walking-stick.  The  Grapes  that  were 
pocketed  still  remained  and  were  eaten  by  two  of 
the  company  who  declared  them  to  be  English  Black 
Hamburgh. 

Orchids  at  the  Sale  Rooms. — Amongst  the  Orchids 
in  bloom  sold  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris,  Cheapside,  on  the  8th  inst.,  was  a  splendid 
piece  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  with  twelve  spikes  in 
bloom,  and  which  was  sold  for  three  guineas.  A 
relatively  small  piece  of  C.  Mendelii  with  a  richly- 
coloured  lip  created  some  lively  bidding  and  was 
knocked  down  for  five  guineas.  It  was  a  particularly 
fine  variety  and  showed  that  the  demand  tor  anything 
good  still  runs  high  amongst  connoisseurs  and  those 
who  already  have  good  collections,  the  high  standard 
of  which  must  be  kept  up.  The  ordinary  form  of  C. 
intermedia  fetched  three  guineas,  showing  that 
collections  are  not  yet  overstocked  with  this  pale- 
flowered  but  beautiful  species.  Two  piece  sof  C. 
skinneri  alba,  bearing  two  flowers  each,  also  created 
some  lively  bidding.  One  fetched  eight  guineas,  and 
the  other  seven  and  a  half.  For  small  plants  this  is 
a  pretty  good  test  of  the  demand  for  the  variety. 

Complimentary  Supper. — Mr.  James  Grieve,  Jun., 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Jack  have  been  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  for  some 
years  past,  and  on  the  occasion  of  their  leaving 
to  fill  ether  positions,  a  complimentary  supper 
was  given  in  their  honour  on  the  8th  inst., 
in  Crichton's  Restaurant,  Victoria  Street, 
Rothesay.  Mr.  Grieve  goes  to  Edinburgh  to  join 
the  firm  of  Mr.  James  Grieve  &  Sons,  of  which  his 
father  is  principal  as  mentioned  by  us  last  autumn. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  William 
Cuthbertson  ;  and  besides  the  guests  of  the  evening, 
Mr.  James  Dobbie,  the  founder  of  the  firm,  Mr. 
James  Grieve  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Burnie,  and  about 
50  of  the  staff  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  sat  down 
to  an  excellent  supper.  The  chairman  said  that  where 
100  of  a  staff  were  employed,  there  must  necessarily 
be  frequent  changes,  but  the  present  changes  were 
pleasant  for  all  concerned  since  the  guests  of  the 
evening  were  leaving  to  better  themselves.  They 
had  very  considerately  consulted  the  firm’s  con¬ 
venience  in  delaying  their  departure  till  the  hurry 
of  the  spring  business  was  over.  He  wished  them 
abundant  success  in  their  new  spheres  of  life,  and 
called  upon  Mr.  Macfie,  a  fellow-worker  of  Mr. 
Grieve,  to  make  a  presentation  of  some  horticultural 
works  to  the  latter.  Mr.  George  Dickson  in  a  like 
manner  presented  Mr.  Jack  with  a  beautifully 
engraved,  gold-mounted,  stylographic  pen.  Mr. 
Grieve  and  Mr.  Jack  suitably  acknowledged  the 
presents,  and  said  they  would  long  remember  their 
services  with  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  Mr.  Grieve, 
Sen.  made  a  stirring  speech  during  the  evening ; 
Mr.  Dobbie  and  Mr.  Burnie  also  addressed  the 
meeting.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted 
to  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  was  highly 
enjoyable. 

- — ■** - 

THE  ROBIN. 

Next  to  the  house  sparrow  the  robin  is  perhaps  our 
most  familiar  bird  friend,  and  whilst  opinions  some¬ 
what  vary  as  to  how  far  the  sparrow  is  entitled  to  be 
classed  among  the  friends  of  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil,  there  are  few  who  do  not  at 
all  times  give  “  Bobby  Red-breast  ”  a  most  cordial 
welcome.  His  full  black  eye  and  inquiring  sidelong 
turn  of  the  head,  while  listening  to  the  various  sounds 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood ,  have  a  very  engaging 
air  about  them,  and  his  warble, although  heard  all  the 
year  round,  is  doubly  welcome  when  our  other  bird 
songsters  are  silent.  He  is  a  constant  attendant  in 
winter,  when  either  spade  or  fork  is  at  work,  picking 
up  what  to  him  are  delicate  morsels,  and  which,  were 
it  not  for  him  and  others  of  the.  feathered  tribes, 
would  soon  become  an  intolerable  scourge.  Recently, 
when  raking  down  a  piece  of  ground  preparatory  to 
seed-sowing  we  had  the  company  of  one  whose 
quick  eye  discerned  every  mite  of  insect  life  when 
exposed  to  view—  worms,  larvae  of  the  Celery  fly, 
wood-lice,  and  other  grubs.  After  this  who  can 
grudge  him  a  few  Red  Currants  later  on  ? — W.  B.  G. 


POTATO,  THE  FLOUNDER,  &c. 

In  your  issue  of  the  9th  inst.,  I  notice  a  reference  to 
a  Potato  named  the  “  Flounder.”  I  was  wondering 
if  this  Potato  should  be  the  same,  or  have  any  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  same  name  which  was  pretty 
widely  spread  over  the  northern  counties  of  Scot¬ 
land  some  forty  years  ago.  I  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  Potato  myself,  but  from  hearsay  it  was 
represented  as  a  very  large  hollow-cored  and  un¬ 
shapely  tuber.  It  was  eventually  grown,  on  account 
of  its  rapid  deterioration,  for  cattle  only,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  ceased  to  exist  long  ago. 

Speaking  about  Potatos,  my  earliest  recollection 
is  of  one  which  locally  went  under  the  name  of 
“  Lady  Ramsey.”  It  was  a  kidney  of  a  pale  blue 
colour  with  small  hollow  white  eyes,  and  was  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  old  Ashleaf  Kidney.  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is  now  cultivated.  Then  there 
were  the  “  Orkney  Reds.”  An  excellent  Potato  at 
first,  but  which  soon  deteriorated  in  quality ;  and 
the  "  Irish  Cups,”  or,  I  think,  as  some  called  them 
“  Red  Rocs,”  a  splendid  mealy  Potato,  but 
succumbed  latterly  to  the  disease. 

"  Rocs,”  11  Jersey  Blues,”  ”  Blackbearts,"  •'  Glen- 
bervies,”  and  many  others  were  also  familiar  friends 
in  the  days  of  boyhood.  All  of  which  seem  to  have 
disappeared  from  cultivation.  The  ”  Roc  ”  and 
“Jersey  Blues”  were  considered  in  those  days 
excellent  Potatos. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  beyond  question  that  the  life 
period,  so  to  speak,  of  any  variety  of  Potato  is 
limited.  I  know  of  none,  however,  which  maintained 
its  place  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  so  well  as  the 
“  Forty  Folds.”  These,  though  by  no  means  com¬ 
parable  to  many  of  the  finer  kinds  which  are  now  in 
cultivation,  still  seem  to  find  much  favour  in  many 
quarters  till  this  moment. — D.  Chisholm ,  Granton. 

f 

TIE  PLANT  HOUSES. 


The  Stove. 

As  all  plants  in  this  department  should  now  be 
growing  away  with  the  freedom  that  comes  of  free 
root  action  the  labour  of  watering  will  be  increased 
to  a  corresponding  extent.  There  are  no  plants  that 
need  a  more  abundant  supply  of  water  than  the 
occupants  of  the  stove,  and  hence  a  liberal  and  yet 
judicious  hand  must  guide  the  watering-pot. 

Stove  Aquatics. — These  are  a  charming  class  of 
plants,  although  but  comparatively  few  stoves  are 
sufficiently  roomy  to  admit  of  their  culture  being 
carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  still  where  it  is 
possible,  the  introduction  of  a  miniature  lake 
wherein  they  may  disport  themselves  looks  exceed¬ 
ingly  pretty.  Nymphaeas  will  need  careful  watching 
now,  for  green  fly  is  very  fond  of  the  young  leaves, 
and  will  soon  cripple  them  unless  remedial  measures 
are  taken.  The  best  method  of  combating  this 
little  pest  is  to  sponge  the  leaves  with  weak  tobacco 
water.  The  stately  Cyperus  Papyrus,  although  a 
noble  decorative  plant,  has  yet  to  be  watched  very 
carefully  for  mealy  bug,  which  finds  congenial 
surroundings  in  the  huge  heads,  and  once  ensconced 
there  needs  a  deal  of  persuasion  to  cause  it  to 
shift. 

Climbers  will  need  to  be  gone  over  pretty 
frequently  now  to  tie  in  and  regulate  their  growth. 
The  shoots  of  Aristolochias  should  be  allowed  to 
hang  from  the  roof  with  only  sufficient  tying  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  growth  evenly  over  tjie  area  covered  by 
the  plant.  Bignonias  that  are  blooming  if  they 
have  been  tied  in  rather  closely  up  to  the  present 
may  be  untied  and  the  flowering^growths  allowed  to 
hang  down. 

Anthuriums. — The  leaves  of  many  of  the 
Anthuriums,  such  as  for  instance  A.  Veitchii  and  A. 
crystallinum  are  somewhat  heavy  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  strain  upon  the  petioles.  It  will  be 
advisable  to  afford  them  some  support,  otherwise 
they  are  very  liable  to  get  broken  whilst  being 
syringed.  Plenty  of  water  at  the  root  during  the 
summer  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  well-being  of 
Anthuriums  as  indeed  it  is  co  Aroids  generally. 

Temperature. — Throughout  the  summer  the 
warmest  stove  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  much 
below  70°  Fahr.  by  night  and  may  rise  to  over  8o° 
during  the  day ;  65°  by  night  will  be  a  good 

temperature  to  maintain  in  the  intermediate  house, 
with  a  rise  to  750  by  day. 
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Pits  and  Frames. 

Naturally  enough  the  Chrysanthemums  are  taking 
up  a  good  d^al  of  room  here  now,  and  we  may  also 
add  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Vigorous  plants  even 
when  in  32-sized  pots  are  rather  thirsty  subjects 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  both  wind  and 
sun  have  combined  of  late  to  render  the  watering 
a  heavier  item  than  usual.  In  most  cases  the  plants 
will  be  standing  out-doors  now,  especially  where 
there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  the  roomy  airy  frames 
that  suit  chrysanthemums  at  this  stage  so  well.  A 
light  frame  work  of  thin  wooden  strips  will  have 
been  erected  about  the  plants  in  order  to  afford 
facilities  for  speedy  covering  up  should  occasion  call 
for  it.  Attend  to  staking  where  this  is  neccessary, 
but  avoid  inserting  the  stake  too  cDse  to  the  stem 
for  fear  of  injuring  some  of  the  more  important  roots. 
Green  flv  is  very  fond  of  attacking  the  tender  points 
of  the  stems  at  this  stage,  and  as  it  spreads  with  such 
marvel  ous  rapidity  it  is  well  to  keep  strict  watch 
and  ward  against  its  attacks.  Dust  the  affected 
stems  with  Fowler's  Tobacco  powder,  and  after 
allowing  this  an  hour  or  so  to  affect  its  purpose  wash 
it  well  off  with  clear  water  or  the  tender  leaves  will 
sustain  injury. 

Potting  Soil. — Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  strongest  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  will  want  to  be  transferred  to  their  fl  iwering 
pots,  it  will  be  well  to  make  some  preparations  now, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  crush  presently.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  loam  used  is  infested  with  wire 
w  orms,  &c.,and  as  such  soil  must  be  looked  over  care¬ 
fully  and  the  intruders  removed  before  it  is  safe  to 
use  it,  some  trouble  is  occasioned  if  things  are  left 
till  the  last  moment.  A  sufficiency  of  loam  may 
therefore  be  selected  and  chopped  up  nicely  with 
the  spade,  in  readiness  for  use  when  required. 

Violets  in  frames. — If  these  have  not  been 
divided  up,  no  more  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  it 
done,  or  the  divisions  will  have  but  a  short  growing 
season  wherein  to  make  good  sturdy  plants  by  early 
autumn.  The  strongest  of  the  young  crowns  should 
be  selected  and  after  a  sufficent  stock  has  been 
obtained,  the  old  plants  may  be  straightway 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap,  and  the  frame  thus 
set  at  liberty  for  Melons  or  Cucumbers  if  desired. 
The  young  Violet  crowns  should  be  dibbled  into  a 
prepared  border  ;  one  facing  either  east  or  west  will 
answer  admirably.  About  9  in.  between  the  plants 
and  1  ft.  between  the  rows  will  be  sufficient  room  to 
allow.  A  good  watering  should  follow  the  planting, 
and  if  the  weather  still  keeps  dry,  other  waterings 
at  intervals  will  be  required. 

Double  Primulas. — Plants  which  were  earthed 
or  mosstd  up  some  three  or  four  weeks  ago  will  now 
have  produced  roots  freely  within  the  area  of  the 
stems  covered  by  the  top  dressing.  They  may  there¬ 
fore  be  divided  without  delay  and  potted  up.  The 
size  of  the  pot  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  divisions,  but  as  a  rule  a  large  forty-eight  is 
roomy  enough  for  ordinary  purposes.  Should  the 
young  plants  be  rather  weak  at  the  collars  and 
inclined  to  •'  wobble,"  two  or  three  small  wooden 
pegs  may  be  inserted  close  to  the  collars  to  give  a 
little  support.  For  a  week  or  so  after  potting  a 
little  more  heat  than  usual  may  be  given  so  as  to 
give  the  plants  a  start,  but  afterwards  they  will  do 
very  well  in  an  ordinary  cold  frame,  if  kept  close  to 
the  glass  and  shaded. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — As  soon  as  the  plants 
intended  for  flowering  next  winter  have  filled  their 
cutting  pots  with  roots  they  may  be  transferred  into 
6  in.  pots,  in  which  they  will  flower.  Use  a  com¬ 
post  of  three  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  of 
leaf  soil  not  in  a  too  advanced  stage  of  decomposition 
and  one  part  of  dried  cow  manure  or  old  horse 
droppings,  with  a  sprinkling  of  coarse  river  sand. 
The  soil  may  bs  made  rather  firm  about  the  plants, 
as  this  tends  to  the  production  of  short-jointed 
growths.  Subsequently  all  flower-buds  must  be 
picked  out,  and  the  too  vigorous  growths  pinched 
before  they  have  marred  the  symmetry  of  the  plants, 
For  the  time  being  the  p'ants  will  be  best  in  a  cold 
frame,  but  by  the  end  of  the  month  they  may  be 
stood  out  of  doors  in  any  light  position. 

Balsams.— Where  a  few  large  specimens  are 
looked  for  some  of  the  strongest  plants  in  32’s  may 
be  given  another  shift  into  8. in.  pots.  The  lower 
lateral  growths  should  be  tied  out  slit: fatly  but  it  will 
be  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  defer  the  flowering  season 
by  pinching  out  the  flower  buds.  Blooming  will 


commence  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  nearly  filled 
their  po's  with  roots,  and  the  finest  flowers  are  in¬ 
variably  produced  upon  the  main  stem.  The  soil 
need  not  be  too  heavy  but  may  be  made  pretty  rich, 
as  Balsams  like  a  liberal  supply  of  food. — A.  S.  G. 

■ - -*■ - 

VEGETABLE  CALENDAR, 


A  Few  remarks  on  cropping  may  be  useful  to  young 
beginners.  Where  ground  is  limited,  some  system  of 
simultaneous  cropping  must  be  adopted  to  meet  the 
demand  upon  it.  Spinach  may  be  grown  between 
Peas;  Dwarf  Beans  between  Scarlet  Runners; 
Lettuces  between  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Celery 
trenches.  Crops  that  have  occupied  the  ground  for 
any  length  of  time,  such  as  Strawberries,  should 
always  be  followed  by  some  quick  maturing  crop,  as 
this  gives  facilities  for  thoroughly  working  the  ground 
and  getting  it  into  good  cropping  order  again.  Where 
ground  is  heavily  manured  and  frequently  trenched, 
the  necessity  for  change  of  crops  is  not  so  urgent  as 
in  poor  land  ;  but  as  far  as  practicable  plants  of  the 
same  natural  order  should  not  succeed  each  other. 

Celery. — Trenches  4  fr.  apart  should  be  dug  in 
readiness  for  the  earliest  crop.  A  liberal  dressing  of 
well-rotted  dung  should  be  dug  into  the  trenches,  lay¬ 
ing  an  inch  or  two  of  soil  on  the  dung.  The  plants 
must  be  carefully  lifted  and  all  suckers  removed, 
planting  them  about  9  in.  apart,  and  water  frequently 
in  dry  weather.  The  Sandringham  Dwarf  White  is 
one  of  the  best  kinds  for  an  early  crop,  being  of 
moderate  growth  and  quickly  blanched.  Two  or 
three  rows  of  Lettuce  can  be  planted,  or  Turnips 
may  be  sown  between  the  trenches. 

Cauliflowers. — Those  sown  early  in  the  season 
and  forwarded  under  glass  should  now  be  planted  in 
moist  greund,  to  form  a  succession  to  the  autumn- 
sown  plants.  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  and  Eclipse 
should  be  included  in  these  early  sowings,  as  the 
foimer  takes  some  time  to  come  into  use,  and  forms 
a  succession  to  the  latter.  A  sowing  of  Walcheren 
and  Early  London  should  now  be  made  for  autumn 
cutting.  The  earliest  crop  now  forming  flowers 
should  be  copiously  watered  during  dry  weather. 
Protect  the  heads  from  the  sun  by  breaking  a  few 
leaves  over  them  to  insure  whiteness  in  the  curd. 

Beans. — Sow  succession  crops  of  Scarlet  Runners, 
including  The  Czar.  Trenches  may  with  advantage 
be  formed  for  this  crop  in  the  same  way  as  lor 
Celery,  blending  the  manure  thoroughly  with  the 
sod  in  the  trenches.  Allow  not  less  than  6  ft.  from 
row  to  row  and  sow  a  crop  of  dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  Canadian  Wonder  between  the  rows.  They  will 
both  give  heavy  crops,  and  the  latter  stands  drought 
better  than  any  other  dwarf  Beau.  Plants  of  both 
Runners  and  Dwarfs  brought  forward  in  pots  for  the 
earliest  crop,  may  now  be  planted  in  sheltered 
positions  and  protected  should  frost  occur. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Plants  of  these  raised 
and  forwarded  in  pots,  if  properly  hardened  should 
be  planted  out  in  positions  specially  prepared  for 
them  by  forking  in  a  liberal  allowance  of  dung 
and  a  dressing  of  soot  to  check  wireworms.  Where 
hand  glasses  are  not  available  for  covering  them,  a 
few  rough  boxes  will  answer  the  purpose  of  protec¬ 
tion  from  cold  winds  and  slight  frosts.  A  bed  of 
half-spent  leaves  and  soil  about  2  ft.  deep,  with  a 
layer  of  soil  on  the  top  will  insure  a  good  crop  of 
Marrows  in  the  hottest  seasons.  A  few  seeds  may 
be  sown  outside  at  distances  of  6  ft.  apart  to  give  a 
late  supply  ;  place  a  square  of  glass  over  the  seeds 
which  will  assist  in  giving  quicker  germination.  The 
ground  may  then  be  planted  with  Lettuce,  or  sown 
with  Spinach,  which  will  be  over  before  the  Marrows 
need  the  whole  ground. 

Herbs. —  Basil,  Sweet  Marjoram,  and  other  herbs 
raised  from  spring-sown  seeds  should  be  planted  out 
in  beds  and  kept  well  supplied  with  water  until 
established. 

Thinning  Crops. — It  is  important  to  thin  such 
crops  as  Onions  as  early  as  possible  to  secure  fine 
roots  and  also  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds  while  in 
a  young  state,  otherwise  they  soon  get  weak  and  atten¬ 
uated.  Damp  weather  is  best  for  this  operation,  but 
it  is  better  to  water  and  then  thin  them  than  delay  it 
too  late.  Asparagus  beds  in  good  soil  and  drained 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  good  soaking  of  liquid 
manure  with  a  dash  of  salt  in  it.—/,  R> 


ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


Odontoglossum  Edward  i— This  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  species  of  the  genus  and  quite  unlike 
any  other  in  cultivation.  It  was  discovered  by  Edward 
Claboch,  a  German  traveller,  in  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador,  and  whose  name  it  commemorates.  Since 
its  introduction  to  this  country  about  1879  it  has 
proved  very  amenable  to  cultivation  and  turns  up 
here  and  there  in  collections  in  fine  condition.  Two 
fine  specimens  have  been  flowering  for  some  time 
past  in  the  gardens  of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devon- 
hurst,  Chiswick,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gibson.  One 
panicle  is  about  3  ft.  long  and  bears  a  profusion  cf 
purplish-mauve  flowers,  which  are  scentless.  The 
other  plant  produced  a  panicle  about  3^  ft.  long  and 
proved  the  best  form  or  variety  in  more  respects 
than  one.  The  flo  vers  are  violet-purple,  very  dark 
and  sweetly  scented.  The  fleshy,  tuberculate  and 
bifid  orange  crest  upon  the  lip  serves  largely  to  set 
off  the  other  colour  and  to  enchance  the  effect  of  the 
flower  as  a  whole.  Relatively  cool  treatment  suits 
this  species  admirably. 

Cattleya  Skinneri  oculata. — This  beautiful 
variety  and  C.  S.  alba  take  premier  positions  as  the 
best  forms  of  a  Cattleya  that  finds  many  admirers. 
The  varietal  name  oculata  means  ocellate  or  eyed, 
an  epithet  which  applies  to  the  dark  maroon-purple 
blotch  in  the  throat  of  the  lip.  In  front  of  this 
blotch  is  a  white  one  which  serves  to  define  and  set 
off  the  purple  one.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
darker  purple  than  in  the  type,  and  the  lamina  of 
the  lip  is  intense  purple.  There  is  a  beautiful  plate 
of  it  in  the  Lindenia,  pi.  490. 

Vanda  spathulata. — The  flowers  of  this  species 
are  golden-yellow  and  produced  from  ihe  axils  of  the 
leaves  in  rather  upright  racemes.  The  underside  of 
the  leaves  are  stained  with  brown,  and  both  their 
surfaces,  as  well  as  their  sheaths,  enclosing  the  stem 
and  the  peduncles  are  spotted  with  purple.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  illustration  in  the  Lindenia,  pi.  491,  the 
flowers  have  an  imposing  appearance  on  account  of 
their  size,  number,  colour,  and  general  distinctness 
from  the  other  species  already  in  cultivation.  The 
lip  is  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  flower,  and  all  the 
segments  are  tipped  with  brown  on  the  outer  face. 
In  a  wild  state  it  extends  along  the  ridge  of  the 
Mysore  Hills  to  Ceylon,  and  is  always  found  growing 
on  the  tops  of  the  trees  well  exposed  to  light,  so  that 
those  that  intend  cultivating  it  should  bear  that  fact 
in  mind. 

Spathoglottis  gracilis — There  are  several 
yellow  species  of  this  genus,  and  three  of  them  have 
often  been  confused  with  one  another.  These  are  S. 
aurea,  S.  gracilis,  and  S.  kimballiana.  S.  gracilis  is 
a  terrestial  species  with  small  pseudo-bulbs  springing 
from  a  creeping  rhizome.  The  leaves  are  large 
and  plaited,  while  the  flower  scape  bears  eight  10 
ten  canary-yellow  flowers.  Their  uniform  hue  is  only 
broken  by  a  few  carmine  spots  on  the  base  of  the 
lip  on  its  side  lobes,  and  a  band  along  the  narrow 
claw  of  the  curious  middle  lobe  which  is  shaped  like 
the  tail  of  a  fish.  There  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
it  in  the  Orchid  Album,  pi.  520.  This  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  S.  aurea,  but  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  this  species  is  in  cultivation  at  the 
present  time,  S.  gracilis  often  doing  duty  for  it. 

The  undermentioned  certificates  were  accorded  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  5th  inst. 

Vanda  teres  gigantea.  Nov.  var. — The  massive 
flowers  of  the  plant  shown  by  Baron  Schroder 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham, 
well  earned  the  varietal  name  of  gigantea.  The 
sepals  were  soft  lilac-purple,  but  the  broad  petals 
were  several  shades  darker.  Tne  apical  lobe  of  ihe 
lip  was  purple  but  all  the  rest  was  golden  yellow, 
closely  spotted  with  red  in  lines  along  the  veins. 
First-class  Certificate. 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  Lowii.  Nov.  var. — 
With  the  exception  of  a  yellow  band  along  the 
centre  of  the  lip  and  an  orange  spot  on  the  face  of 
the  column,  the  flowers  of  ihis  variety  are  white.  In 
the  type  the  lip  is  wholly  orange  yellow.  A  strange 
feature  of  the  variety  is  the  elongated  character  of 
the  lip  which  is  also  inrolled  at  the  sides  in  a  curious 
way.  A  massive  plant  bearing  eight  spikes  of  bloom 
was  exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder.  Award  of  Merit. 

Chysis  langleyensis.  Nov.  hyb. — The  seed 
bearer  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  bractescens  and  the 
pollen  bearer  C.  Chelsoni,  between  which  it  is  intef| 
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mediate.  The  flowers  are  waxy  in  character  with 
ovate  sepals  and  cuneate  petals,  all  of  a  creamy 
white  with  a  large  salmon  blotch  at  the  apex.  The 
lip  is  three-lobed,  with  yellow  lateral  lobes  and  a 
salmon-red,  terminal  one,  veined  with  creamy  lines. 
The  column  is  white  on  the  back  and  yellow  on  the 
face,  spotted  with  red.  The  combination  of  colours 
makes  the  hybrid  distinct  and  attractive.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messsrs,  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Laeliocattleya  Eudora.  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. — 
This  bigeneric  hybrid  was  derived  from  Laelia  pur- 
purata  crossed  with  Cattleya  Mmielii,  resulting  iQ  a 
beautiful  form  intermediate  between  the  parents, 
both  as  to  the  form  and  colour.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  rosy  lilac.  The  lip  is  very  large, 
expanded  at  the  throat,  and  having  a  white  tube 
suffused  with  purple.  The  lamina  is  intense  purple 
fadiDg  to  white  in  the  throat,  while  the  interior  is 
soft  purple  lined  with  yellow.  In  all  these  characters 
it  departs  widely  from  either  parent.  Award  of 
Merit.  Chas.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Bond),  Elstead  House,  Godaiming. 

Mlltonia  Roezlii  alba  Cobb  svar.  Nov.  var. — 
The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  wholly  white  with 
the  exception  of  an  orange  blotch  on  the  base  of  the 
lip  and  two  brown  lines  in  front  of  the  crest.  The 
variety  is  therefore  choice,  chaste,  and  beautiful. 
Award  of  Merit.  Walter  Cobb,  Esq,  (gardener,  Mr. 
Howse),  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Odontoglossum  Hallii  grandiflorum.  Nov. 
var. — Not  only  are  the  flowers  of  this  variety 
unusually  large,  but  they  are  dark  in  colour.  The 
sepals  are  of  a  deep  chocolate  with  yellow  tips  and 
some  streaks  at  the  base.  The  petals  are  yellow, 
with  numerous  small  blotches.  The  lip  is  fringed, 
and  the  crest  has  a  very  bristly  appearance.  In  front 
of  it  is  a  large  chocolate  blotch.  The  variety  is  a 
showy  one.  Award  of  Merit.  C.  J.  Lucas  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Duncao),  Warnham  Court,  Horsham. 
Odontoglossum  orispum  Princess.  Nov.  var. 

_ Both  in  form  and  colour,  this  variety  is  very 

handsome.  The  sepals  are  white  shaded  with  rosy 
purple  on  the  back,  the  colour  showing  itself  on  the 
inner  face  as  if  shining  through.  On  the  inner  face 
there  are  one  or  more  blotches  in  the  centre.  The 
broad  petals  are  even  more  interesting  owing  to  a 
large  purple  blotch  on  the  back  but  shining  through 
on  the  face.  Award  of  Merit.  W.  Vanner,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Robins),  Camden  Wood, 
Chislehurst. 

Catasetum  macrocarpum. — The  varieties  of 
this  are  so  numerous  and  distinct  that  several  of 
them  have  been  described  as  distinct  species.  In 
this  case  the  large  petals  are  pale  green,  densely 
blotched  with  dark  brownish-purple.  The  lip  is  green 
externally,  yellow  internally,  fleshy  and  pouch  like. 
Botanical  Certificate.  The  Hon.  Walter  Roth¬ 
schild,  (gardener,  Mr.  E  Hill),  Tring  Park,  Tring. 

Stenoglottis  longifolia — The  flowers  of  this 
pretty  terrestrial  Orchid  are  soft  lilac,  beautifully 
spotted  with  purple.  The  curious  lip  is  cut  into  five 
segments.  The  leaves  are  radical  and  the  stems  pur¬ 
ple.  Botanical  Certificate.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Eria  bractescens. — As  the  name  would  indicate, 
the  bracts  of  this  species  are  very  large  and  pale 
straw  yellow.  The  tip  of  the  petals  and  the  side 
lobes  of  the  lip  are  blood  red,  otherwise,  the  flowers 
are  similar  in  colour  to  the  bracts.  Botanical  Certi¬ 
ficate.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Catasetum  trifldum. —  The  specific  name  in 
this  case  refers  to  the  curious,  flat  and  trifid  lip, 
which  is  green  and  blotched  with  dark  brown.  The 
sepals  are  deep  brown  and  the  petals  are  heavily 
blotched.  A  long  raceme  of  bloom  was  exhibited  by 
Sir  Weetman- Pearson,  Bart  ,  Paddockhurst,  Crawley, 
Sussex.  Botanical  Certificate. 

- -*• - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED, 


The  following  awards  were  made  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  5th  inst. 

Floral  Committee. 

Posoqueh i A  macropus — The  noble  looking  flowers 
of  this  plant  are  less  often  seen  than  their 
appearance  would  warrant.  The  flowers  are  tubular 
with  a  four-fid  lamina  something  in  the  style  of  a 
Bouvardia,  but  having  a  tube  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  length. 
The  ovate,  leathery,  evergreen  leaves  are  soft  and 
velvety  beneath,  Not  the  least  recommendation  of 


the  flowers,  is  their  powerful  scent  filling  the  stove 
in  which  they  are  grown.  A  shoot  bearing  three 
trusses  of  bloom,  and  another  with  one  truss,  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  &  Sons,  Hassocks, 
Sussex.  First-class  Certificate. 

Pteris  Drinkwaterii. — In  this  we  have  a  new 
market  Fern  in  the  way  of  P.  cretica  umbrosa,  but 
with  much  larger  and  more  leathery  fronds,  of  a 
deep  shining  green,  with  pinnules  often  an  inch  in 
breadth.  They  have  great  powers  of  endurance  in  a 
dry  atmosphere.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Stroud 
Bros.,  182,  Green  Lanes,  N. 

Darwin  Tulip,  The  Sultan. — This  may  be 
described  as  a  form  of  Tulipa  gesneriana  in  the 
primary  or  breeder  form.  The  segments  are  of  a 
rich  blackish-maroon  with  a  violet  base  so  that  if  it 
were  to  become  rectified  it  would  become  a  bybloe- 
men.  As  a  decorative  or  bedding  Tulip  it  differs 
very  much  from  those  already  in  use.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 

Tulipa  saxatilis. — The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
of  medium  size  and  of  a  soft  rosy-pink  with  a  golden 
base  occupying  about  one- third  of  the  length  of  the 
segments,  and  exceedingly  pretty.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. 

Tulipa  vitellina  — In  this  we  have  a  garden 
form  that  finds  great  favour  for  bedding  and  other 
decorative  purposes.  The  flowers  are  large,  with 
long,  pointed,  straw-yellow  segments.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. 

Acer  Palmatum  linearilobum. — The  stems  and 
branches  of  this  Japanese  Maple  are  slender, 
twiggy  and  much  branched.  The  deep  green  leaves 
are  deeply  divided  into  five  or  seven,  slender, 
lanceolate  lobes.  The  variety  is  distinct  and  pretty 
even  amongst  the  numerous  Japanese  Maples,  and 
worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

PYRUS  FLOR1BUNDA  SCHEIDECKERII. — To  all 
appearances  this  variety  is  of  stiffer,  less  branching 
habit  than  the  type,  with  the  branches  more  or  less 
densely  covered  with  rosy-pink  flowers.  The  latter 
are  larger  than  in  the  type  with  much  more  numerous 
petals,  as  if  semi-double.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Sod,  Cheshunt. 

Cardamine  pratense,  Miss  Jekyll’s  var. — The 
flowers  of  this  variety  seem  smaller  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  double  form,  but  that  may  be  the 
result  of  crowding,  for  the  large  plant  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  was  densely  crowded  and 
extremely  floriferous.  They  are  also  of  a  darker 
lilac-purple.  Award  of  Merit. 

Rhododendron  Profusion. — As  the  name  would 
imply,  this  variety  is  extremely  floriferous.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  soft,  spotless  pink.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Canna  Roi  de  Rouges. — The  large  flowers  of 
this  noble  variety  are  of  a  uniform,  intense  scarlet, 
with  very  broad  segments.  Although  produced  on 
the  first  stem  from  a  very  small  plaDt,  the  number 
of  flowers  in  the  bunch  was  simply  extraordinary. 
Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bain),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Rose,  Mrs,  Frank  Cant. — In  this  we  have  a  new 
and  very  beautiful  Rose,  whose  chief  fault  is  that  it 
comes  too  near  some  others.  It  is  of  a  soft  silvery- 
pink  and  intermediate  between  La  France  and 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  having  the  shape  and 
revolute  petals  of  the  former.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr. 
Frank  Cant,  Braiswick,  Colchester. 

Pelargonium,  King  of  Denmark. — This  variety 
of  zonal  Pelargonium  seems  of  dwarf  and  sturdy 
habit.  The  leaves  have  a  very  dark  and  decided 
bronzy  zone,  and  the  large  flowers  are  semi-double, 
and  salmon,  tinted  with  scarlet.  Award  of  Merit. 
Mr.  R.  Jensen,  Mansfield  Hill  Nursery,  Chingford, 
Essex. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Radish,  olive-shaped,  bright  red,  leafless. — This 
name  is  somewhat  cumbrous,  but  explains  the 
general  features  of  the  Radish,  which,  however,  is 
not  leafless,  The  leaves  are  round,  dark  green, 
crumpled,  and  remarkably  short.  Award  of  Merit. 
MM.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie,  4,  Quai  de  la 
Megisserie,  Paris. 

Rhubarb,  Victoria. — The  characters  of  this 
variety  are  so  well-known  that  description  is 
unnecessary.  Award  of  Merit.  It  was  brought  up 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at 
Chiswick. 

Rhubarb,  Collis'  Seedling.— Apparently  this  is 


intermediate  between  Victoria  Rhubarb  and 
Monarch.  The  stalks  are  somewhat  paler  than 
those  of  the  former,  but  often  twice  as  thick,  and, 
therefore,  very  bulky  and  apparently  good.  Awaid 
of  Merit.  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

* - -*• - 

©flattings  fount  the  IDurlti 
uf  Science 

The  Genus  Stemona. — At  the  meeting  ot  the 
Linneau  Snciety,  on  the  2nd  ult.,  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker, 
F.R.S.,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wright  "On  the  Genus  Stemona 
(Lour.),”  one  of  the  few  monocotyledonous  genera 
whose  flowers  are  constructed  on  a  tetramerous  type, 
and  remarkable  for  the  diversity  of  its  vegetative 
characters,  while  its  floral  structure  varies  between 
comparatively  narrow  limits.  In  habit  the  plants  of 
this  genus  are  generally  climbers,  but  S.  sessilifolia 
(Miq  ),  and  S.  erecta  (C.  H.  Wright),  are  exceptions. 
The  leaves,  whose  primary  veins  are  connected  by 
very  numerous  approximate  transverse  ones,  can  be 
either  alternate,  opposite,  or  whorled,  and  in  a  few 
cases  their  petioles  are  adnate  to  the  peduncles. 
The  most  remarkable  structure  in  the  flower  is  the 
stamen,  in  which  a  broad  connective,  surmounting  a 
very  short  filament,  is  produced  on  the  inner  side 
into  a  keel  completely  separating  the  anther-cells, 
and  also  prolonged  for  a  considerable  distance  above 
their  apex.  The  pollen'of  each  cell  is  united  into  a 
mass  connected  with  that  of  the  other  cell  by  an 
appendage  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  keel.  Of  the 
twelve  species  enumerated  by  Mr.  Wright  as  con¬ 
centrated  in  Eastern  Asia,  two  of  them  extend  to 
North  Australia.  The  paper  was  commented  on  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker. 

Colour1  Measurement. — It  is  possible,  by  aid  of 
an  instrument,  for  colour  and  luminosity  to  be 
measured  and  permanently  recorded.  This  instru- 
m<-nt,  named  the  “  tintometer,”  was  on  view"  recently 
at  Farringdon  Avenue,  Farringdon  Street,  and  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  John  Lovibond,  of  Greenwich  and 
Salisbury.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  not  a  new  invention , 
although  only  now  brought  prominently  before  the 
public.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Lovibond  designed 
the  instrument  for  his  own  use  in  his  business  as  a 
brewer,  and  it  has  been  adapted  to  many  technical 
industries  and  scientific  investigations.  By  this 
system  every  variety  of  tint  or  shade  of  colour  may 
be  matched  to  a  nicety  by  small  glasses  used  in  the 
instrument,  and  these  ^glasses  have  all  a  fixed 
number,  so  that  an  unfading  record  can  be  kept  of  any 
colour.  Not  only  this,  but  the  value  of  materials 
where  dependent  upon  colour,  as  in  the  case  of  flour 
or  petroleum,  may  be  judged  at  a  glance  when  looked 
at  through  the  instrument  alongside  glasses  showing 
the  colours  of  different  qualities.  In  the  case  of 
water  supply  the  colour  and  turbidity  may  be 
accurately  gauged.  The  instrument,  it  is  suggested, 
is  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  manufacturing 
purposes,  where  an  exact  knowledge  of  colours  is 
necessary  for  record  or  otherwise. — Daily  Chronicle. 

A  Californian  Soap  Plant. — A  plant  which 
grows  from  a  subterranean  tuber  in  the  valley  of 
California  has  been  used  from  early  times  by  the 
Spanish  colonists  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the 
hands  and  washing  clothing,  for  which  it  is  said  to 
be  quite  as  suitable  and  more  pleasant  to  use  than 
the  coarser  kinds  of  soap.  The  country  people  still 
use  it  to  some  extent.  The  saponaceous  matter  is 
chiefly  stored  in  the  subterranean  tuber  which  sends 
up  tall  and  slender  stems  bearing  purple  and  white 
flowers.  It  is  known  as  the  soap  plant  by  the  people 
who  so  utilise  it. 

A  British  Soap  Plant. — Time  was  when  artificial 
soap  was  less  plentiful  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
plants  yielding  it  were  as  much  valued  as  the 
Californian  plant  was  in  former  times.  Though  a 
European  plant,  Saponaria  officinalis  is  not  truly 
British,  but  has  evidently  become  truly  naturalised 
in  North  Wales,  the  South  and  South-West  of 
England.  We  ha've  noted  it  growing  rather 
abundantly  in  gravelly  soil  close  to  the  sea  shore. 
Popularly  it  is  known  as  Soapwort  and  Fuller's 
Herb.  At  the  present  day  it  is  almost,  if  not  solely, 
grown  for  decorative  purposes,  and  the  double  form 
is  perhaps  more  plentiful  than  the  single  one  in 
gardens.  A  decociion  of  the  plant  contains  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  soap,  for  which  it  was  valued  in 
early  times, 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Watering  Shrubs. — Dwellers  in  suburban  residences 
often  complain,  and  we  are  bound  to  confess  not 
without  reason,  that  the  shrubs  in  their  front  gardens 
go  so  shabby  and  dirty  looking.  They  are  fain  to 
blame  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  for  this,  and 
to  regard  this  shabbiness  in  a  philosophical  manner 
as  if  it  were  a  necessary  evil.  Now  the  smoke  of  the 
town  or  the  city  is  certainly  net  so  favourable  an 
environment  for  vegetable  growth  as  the  fresh,  pure 
air  of  the  country,  but  we  must  not  lay  the  whole  of 
the  blame  to  its  account.  The  soil  in  the  front 
gardens  of  the  majority  of  villas  is  composed  of 
notoriously  rum  stuff,  not  infrequently  consisting  of 
a  goodly  percentage  of  brick-bats,  lime  rubble,  and 
any  other  rubbish  the  builder  wanted  to  get  rid  of. 
During  periods  of  drought,  therefore,  any  plants  that 
are  growing  in  it  are  apt  to  come  badly  off  unless, 
they  are  kept  well  watered. 

In  the  minds  cf  some  amateurs  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  term  "  well  watered  ”  is  not  properly  grasped. 
It  is  too  often  taken  to  mean  that  the  surface  of  the 
soil  must  be  nicely  damped.  A  few  days  ago  we 
saw  a  good  lady  who  was  giving  herself  an  infinite 
amount  of  pains  in  carefully  sprinkling  with  water 
the  soil  in  which  a  privet  hedge  was  growing  through 
the  medium  of  a  small  rose  can.  We  can  only  pity 
the  poor  hedge  if  that  was  to  be  the  only  water  it 
was  to  get. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  wanting  rain  badly,  and 
in  many  parts  the  soil  is  as  full  of  cracks  as  if  it  were 
the  month  of  July,  and  a  dry  July  at  that.  Here 
comes  in  the  exercise  of  the  gardener’s  art,  when  the 
supply  of  water  from  the  clouds  falls  short  the  hose 
and  the  watering  can  must  be  called  into  play  and 
water  given,  not  in  driblets,  but  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  penetrate  to  the  lowest  roots,  so  that  all  may  have 
a  taste  of  the  all-important  fluid. 

Newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs,  that  is  to  say 
those  that  have  been  shifted  during  the  past  planting 
season  need  especial  care  during  such  periods  of 
drought  as  that  through  which  we  have  been  passing 
of  late. 

Mulching. — This  is  the  term  applied  by  gardeners 
to  top-dressings  of  various  kinds  given  to  plants 
growing  out  of  doors.  Such  top-dressings  may 
consist  of  rotten  manure  of  various  kinds,  leaf  soil, 
old  tan,  or  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse.  A  mulch  of  any  of 
these  materials  given  to  plants  during  dry  weather  is 
of  great  value,  inasmuch  as  it  checks  excessive 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil  it  covers, 
serves  to  keep  it  cool  and  moist,  and  thus  prevents  it 
from  becoming  hard  baked  during  periods  of  hot, 
bright  sunshine. 

When  rotten  stable  manure  or  old  horse  droppings 
are  applied  as  a  mulch  the  benefits  resulting  there¬ 
from  are  twofold,  for  the  plants  profit  by  the  nutri¬ 
ment  contained  in  the  manure  as  well  as  by  its 
subsequent  protection  to  their  roots.  Cocoanut 
fibre  refuse  and  leaf  soil  are  excellent  materials  for 
mulching  beds  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Carnations, 
and  indeed  any  other  class  of  beddiog  plants. 

Border  Carnations  in  Pots. — Almost  everybody 
who  has  a  garden  grows  Carnations  nowadays, 
either  in  the  outdoor  garden,  or  in  pots.  It  may 
seem  a  waste  of  pot  room  to  some  people  to  grow 
such  hardy  plants  as  these  in  pots,  when  they  will 
do  quite  well  out  of  doors  (of  course  this  has  no 
reference  to  the  Malmaison  section),  but  there  are 
several  advantages  to  be  derived  from  cultivating 
even  the  hardy  Carnation  in  pots  instead  of  in  the 
open  ground.  The  first  is  that  the  plants  begin  to 
flower  a  couple  of  weeks  earlier  than  their  friends 
growing  outside  ;  the  second  that  they  are  out  of  the 
way  of  bad  weather,  and  this  is  surely  something 
worth  consideration.  In  growing  blooms  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  pot  plants,  if  not  exactly  indispensable,  are  at 
least  much  safer  to  depend  upon  than  those  in  the 
open  ground,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  have  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers  marred  by  an  awkward 
shower  of  rain.  Just  now  the  plants  are  in  full 
vigour  of  growth,  and  if  they  were  given  plenty  of 
drainage  when  they  were  potted  they  will  need  a 
good  deal  of  water.  Liquid  cow  manure  and  a 
solution  of  soot  are  excellent  stimulants  to  use,  and 
their  effects  will  soon  be  observed  in  the  dark  green 
hue  of  the  “grass.”  A  pinch  of  Clay’s  Fertiliser 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  immediately 
previous  to  watering  will  afford  a  good  and  useful 
change  of  diet. 

Canterbury  Bells. — Whether  it  be  in  the  open 


border  or  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  or  cool  conserva¬ 
tory,  the  Canterbury  Bells,  or,  to  give  them  their 
Sunday  name.  Campanula  media  calycanthema, 
always  give  an  excellent  account  of  themselves.  In 
pots  they  are  as  thirsty  subjects  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  that  is  when  they  are  in  anything  like 
condition,  and  they  must  be  looked  over  now  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  with  the  water  pot.  If  by  any 
chance  they  get  at  all  dry,  repeated  waterings  are 
necessary  until  the  balls  get  watered  thoroughly 
through.  Manure  water,  too,  may  also  be  liberally 
given. 

Freesias  that  have  lost  their  foliage  may  be  stored 
away,  pots  and  all,  in  any  handy  corner  out  of  the  way 
of  rain,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  their  usual  summer 
sleep.  They  will  need  no  water,  and  may  just  be  let 
alone  until  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  it  will 
be  time  to  pot  them  up  again. 

Nerine  curvifolia  sarniensis.  —  As  soon  as  these 
have  lost  their  foliage  they  may  be  served  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Freesias.  For  some  time  past  they 
will  have  been  gradually  drying  off,  and  now  they 
will  not  want  any  water  at  all  until  the  middle  of 
August  or  thereabouts,  when  their  flower  scapes  will 
begin  to  show.  These  are  very  easily  grown  bulbs, 
and  any  amateur  who  has  a  little  greenhouse  or  a 
cold  frame  or  two  may  grow  them  with  ease.  They 
do  not  need  potting  each  year,  and  indeed  they  do 
not  seem  to  mind  in  the  least  if  they  are  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  same  pots  for  several  years  They  profit 
a  good  deal,  however,  by  a  yearly  top-dressing  with 
good  rich  soil,  and  this  is  an  attention  that  should 
be  paid  them  just  as  they  are  being  started  into 
growth. 

Shading  Seedlings. — Now  that  the  sun  is  so  bright 
it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  a  deal  of  caution  in 
seeing  that  all  seedlings  in  frames  are  shielded  from 
the  hot  sun.  Tiffany  is  the  ideal  shading  material, 
as  it  permits  of  the  passage  of  diffused  light,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  excludes  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  Old  Russian  mats  are  better  than  new  ones 
for  the  same  reason.  New  ones  should  not  be 
employed  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

Thinning  Hardy  Annuals. — As  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  make  their  appearance  they  should  be  thinned 
out  by  degrees.  The  smallest  and  weakest  plants 
may  be  removed  just  at  first  so  that  the  strong  ones 
may  have  a  chance  to  grow  still  stronger.  Asters 
and  Stocks  that  have  been  sown  rather  thickly  in 
pans  or  boxes  under  glass,  or  in  prepared  seed  beds 
out  of  doors,  should  be  carefully  lifted  and  pricked 
out  in  some  favourable  position,  where  they  will  not 
be  exposed  too  much  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  and 
yet  will  not  be  directly  overhung  by  thick  leafy  trees 
or  shrubs.  These  plants  are  usually  too  precious  to 
thin  out  in  the  way  that  ordinary  annuals  are,  and 
even  the  weak  and  small  ones  if  their  tender  roots 
are  not  damaged  through  the  lifting  will  make  fairly 
good  stocky  stuff  in  about  a  month’s  lime. 

Coleuses  — During  the  summer  months  these  gay 
foliage  plants  succeed  admirably  in  the  cool  conserva¬ 
tory  or  cottage  window.  A  little  heat,  such  as  that 
derived  from  a  hot  bed,  is  necessary  to  get  the 
cuttings  to  root  quickly  and  well,  but  subsequently 
they  will  go  ahead  finely  in  a  cold  frame  if  kept  a 
little  bit  close  at  first.  Rooted  cuttings  potted  up 
now  into  48  or  32-sized  pots  will  not  be  long  in 
making  shapely  plants.  Where  the  cuttings  have 
been  inserted  singly  into  thumb  pots  or  small  6o's 
they  should  be  pinched  or  allowed  to  break  into 
growth  at  the  sides  before  they  are  shifted  into  their 
roomier  quarters.  Shade  them  carefully  for  a  few 
days  immediately  subsequent  to  potting,  and  draw 
the  syringe  over  them  morniDg  and  evening,  or  failing 
this  sprinkle  them  with  a  watering  pot  to  which  a 
rose  has  been  affixed.  Once  the  plants  are  growing 
well  they  will  not  need  shading,  as  the  more  sun 
they  get  the  more  highly  coloured  will  be  the  leaves. 
Syringing,  of  course,  must  be  conducted,  when  no 
shade  is  given,  only  early  in  the  morning,  so  as  to 
allow  time  for  the  plants  to  dry  before  the  sun  gets 
too  hot,  or  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  heat  of  the 
day  is  over.— Rex. 


Humboldt  estimated  that  the  earth  contained 
36,000  species  of  plants:  but  the  Genera  Plantarum 
made  a  rough  estimate  of  100,000  flowering  plants. 
Even  the  latter  figure  would  be  doubled,  if  the 
estimate  were  made  by  such  monographers  as  have 
recently  dealt  with  Roses,  Rubi  and  Hawkweeds. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“ Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Sizes  of  Pots — The  number  of  inches  given,  such 
as  2J  in.  5  in.  and  10  in.,  refers  to  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  pots  from  rim  to  rim  at  the  widest 
part,  A'.,  and  not  to  the  diameter  from  outside  to 
outside.  The  old  measurements  of  40's,  32’s,  i6's, 
etc.,  refers  to  the  number  of  pots  in  a  cast  ”  of 
clay,  a  “  cast  ”  being  a  certain  definite  quantity.  As 
the  pots  become  larger,  therefore,  the  numbers  by 
which  they  are  designated  decrease. 


Tree  Mignonette. — Will  you  give  me  directions 
as  to  how  to  grow  Mignonette,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Amateurs  Page. — J.  Holland. 

You  may  sow  seed  any  time  from  now  to  mid¬ 
summer  in  carefully-prepared  pots — 4  in.  pots  are  a 
handy  size.  Place  the  seed  pots  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  make  their  appearance 
commence  thinning  out  Finally  only  one  plant 
to  a  pot  should  be  left.  Pot  on  as  occasion 
requires  into  8,  9,  or  10-in.  pots  according  to  the 
size  wanted.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  good 
loam,  one  of  leaf  soil,  and  one  of  cow  manure  dried 
and  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  with  plenty  of  sharp 
sand  will  answer  well.  If  a  straight  stem  with  a 
head  at  the  top  is  wanted,  stopping  must  not  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  until  the  desired  height  has  been  obtained, 
whilst  all  the  side  growths  must  be  pinched  out 
carefully  as  far  up  the  stem  as  it  is  desired  to  have 
clear  of  branches.  For  the  ordinary  bushes  stopping 
the  central  stem  must  be  seen  to  earlier,  and  side 
growths  must  be  encouraged,  training  these  latter 
out  to  sticks  set  in  for  the  purpose.  Of  course,  all 
flowers  must  be  kept  closely  pinched  out.  Good 
bush  plants  may  be  easily  obtained  by  next  spring 
from  seed  sown  now. 


Lifting  Tulips. — The  Tulips  in  my  garden  have 
been  very  pretty,  but  the  flowers  are  now  all  over. 
When  will  it  be  safe  to  lift  the  bulbs  so  as  to  make 
room  for  the  summer  things  ? — IF.  Mears. 

Your  best  plan  will  be  to  leave  the  Tulips  undis¬ 
turbed  as  long  as  you  can,  that  is  until  it  will  be 
quite  safe  to  put  the  summer  bedding  plants  out-of- 
doors.  This  will  be  sometime  about  the  end  of  the 
present  month  or  the  beginning  of  the  next.  Then 
lift  the  Tulips  carefully  so  as  not  to  bruise  the 
bulbs  or  injure  the  roots,  and  lay  them  in  by  the 
heels  in  a  bed  of  ashes  or  soil  in  a  sunny  part  of  the 
garden  to  finish  their  growth  and  to  ripen  off.  The 
bulbs  may  be  buried  as  deeply  as  they  were  when 
growing  in  the  beds. 


Watering  Yiolas.— You  will  find  W.R.  that  your 
Violas  will  take  any  amount  of  water  during  such 
dry  weather  as  has  fallen  to  our  share  of  late,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  your  soil  is  of  so  thirsty  a  nature.  A 
good  watering  overhead  at  night-time  will  do  the 
plants  all  the  good  in  the  world,  and  they  will  soon 
begin  to  make  headway. 

St,  Joseph’s  Lily  is  the  popular  name  bestowed 
upon  Lilium  candidum,  S.  Carnarvon,  for  why  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell.  History  does  not  tell  us 
just  exactly  what  St.  Joseph  had  to  do  with  it. 
Anyhow,  the  plant  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  easy 
of  cultivation.  It  may  frequently  be  seen  adorning 
cottage  gardens. 


Farmyard  Manure. — By  all  means  utilise  some  of 
the  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard  adjoining  you, 
P.  It  will  answer  admirably  either  for  plants  in 
pots  or  those  growing  in  the  open  garden.  In 
applying  it  to  your  greenhouse  plants  you  must  be 
careful  not  to  use  it  too  strong.  Put  just  enough  of 
it  [into  clear  water  to  colour  it  alight  brown.  Manure 
of  this  kind  needs  careful  handling  for  it  is  so  apt  to 
vary  in  strength  from  day  to  day. 

What  is  an  annual  ?  is  the  question  propounded 
by  Enrique  ?  He  has  asked  several  people  and  finds 
that  they  hold  different  views  upon  the  subject. 
Any  plant  that  comes  from  seed,  flowers,  and  dies 
in  the  course  of  a  single  year  is  an  annual.  There 
are  many  garden  subjects  whose  life  is  not  strictly 
of  annual  duration  that  are  treated  in  this  way  for 
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the  sake  of  convenience.  Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  stock  plants  through  the  winter,  or  more 
frequently  a  better  show  of  flower  is  obtained  from 
seedlings.  A  hardy  annual,  Tyvo,  is  a  plant  that 
requires  no  artificial  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and, 
therefore,  one  that  may  be  raised  from  seed  and 
grown  on  to  the  flowering  period  out-of-doors.  A 
half-hardy  annual  is  a  plant  which  requires  a  little 
coddling  and  shelter  during  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth,  but  which  after  these  have  passed  will  grow 
freely  enough  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer 
months.  Many  of  the  brightest  gems  of  our 
gardens  belong  to  this  section. 

Hardy  Ferns. — These  should  do  well  in  the 
position  you  mention,  Alonso,  and  the  light  shade 
cast  by  the  trees  will  help  the  plants  wonderiully. 
Take  care  to  water  the  plants  well  in  after  planting, 
and  follow  up  this  initial  watering  with  others  if  the 
weather  continues  to  keep  dry. 

■»l- - 

LAELIA  DIGBYANO-MOSSIAE. 

By  general  consent  this  is  regarded  as  the  finest  and 
most  interesting  garden  hybrid  that  has  ever  been 
raised.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  May,  1889, 
exactly  seven  years  ago,  and  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  Baron  Schroder  almost  ever  since.  He  exhibited 
it  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  5th  inst.,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  plant 
was  continuing  to  increase  in  vigour  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  H.  Ballantine.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  can  give  no  conception  of  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  and  the  size  they  have  now  attained.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  petals 
which  seem  to  be  assuming  something  of  the 
character  of  the  seed  parent  Cattleya  Mossiae.  The 
pollen  parent  was  Laelia  digbyana,  at  one  time 
classed  amongst  the  Brassavolas,  so  that  it  is  really 
a  bigeneric  hybrid  and  a  decided  victory  for  the 
science  of  hybridisation.  The  sepals  and  large 
petals  are  of  a  beautiful  and  delicate  soft  rose.  The 
huge  and  remarkably  fringed  lip  takes  after  the 
pollen  parent — a  good  instance  of  the  potentiality  of 
the  same,  and  which  should  forever  dispel  the  notion 
that  the  male  parent  only  influences  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  of  the  progeny.  The  lip  is  lightly  but 
variously  marked  and  netted  with  rich  purple  after 
the  style  of  Cattleya  Mossiae.  Baron  Schroder  may 
well  be  proud  of  this  unique  hybrid  Orchid. 

- -*■ - - 

BUNCH  PRIMROSES  FROM  SEED. 

Hardy  plants  of  all  kinds  are  useful  and  to  be 
recommended  to  amateurs  and  small  growers  whose 
glass  accommrdation  is  limited.  I  know  none  more 
so  than  this  type  of  Primroses,  seeing  they  have  so 
many  recommendations.  A  few  of  them  I  will 
name  in  this  paper.  First  I  must  name  the  length 
of  time  they  may  be  had  in  bloom.  Often  they 
commence  blooming  in  October,  and  if  the  weather 
is  mild  they  continue  through  the  winter,  and  up  to 
May  or  June.  Our  plants  have  done  so  this  past 
winter,  and  now  at  the  end  of  April  those  under  a 
north  wall  are  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  look  as  if  they 
will  go  on  some  time. 

Another  merit  they  have  is  their  suitableness  for 
many  forms  of  garden  ornamentation.  For  spring 
bedding  they  are  most  valuable,  seeing  they  begin  to 
make  a  display  so  early,  and  are  over  in  time  to  fill 
the  beds  or  borders  with  their  summer  occupants. 

For  placing  in  masses  in  shrubbery  borders  or  for 
gardening  on  the  grass  they  have  few  equals  in  spring, 
and  this  the  more  so  when  they  are  selected  to 
colours.  The  latter  are  so  numerous  that  a  bed  or 
border  may  be  had  of  almost  any  shade  through 
crimson-red,  white,  purple,  orange,  deep  yellow,  and 
many  other  shades  as  well  as  particoloured  flowers. 
The  most  attractive  are  the  deep  self-coloured  types. 

As  cut  flowers  they  have  a  strong  claim  on  all 
those  who  need  a  quantity,  seeing  how  highly  orna¬ 
mental  they  are  when  used  in  separate  colours.  I 
have  used  them  this  spring  in  this  way  on  the  dinner 
table,  and  they  are  much  admired,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction.  In  large  vases  they  can  be  used 
advantageously  as  the  stems  are  so  long.  We  have 
them  this  season  10  in.  long.  So  durable  are  they 
that  I  have  had  them  remain  fresh  in  glasses  in  my 
sitting-room  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

To  all  those  who  want  cut  flowers  for  picking 
from  in  winter,  and  have  only  cold  houses,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  them,  if  they  are  taken  up 
from  the  open  border  and  placed  in  pots,  boxes,  or 
pans  in  October  ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  cold 


weather,  if  moved  under  glass,  they  will  bloom  right 
through  the  winter.  We  make  a  point  of  lifting  a 
good  number,  and  treat  them  in  this  way ;  and 
although  we  grow  a  goodly  number  of  warm  house 
flowers,  none  are  more  appreciated  than  these.  If 
needed  in  quantity  in  winter  they  can  be  readily 
obtained  by  placing  them  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  as 
they  quickly  respond  to  a  little  warmth. 

Regarding  their  propagation,  I  know  many  culti¬ 
vators  divide  them,  and  this  is  well  enough  in  some 
instances.  But  the  best  method  is  to  raise  a  batch 
of  plants  from  seed  every  year,  as  the  plants  are  by 
far  the  most  vigorous.  The  seed  may  be  sown  at 


two  different  seasons — firstly,  in  March — placing  it 
in  a  warm  moist  pit.  When  strong  enough  prick 
them  out  in  a  shady  place.  These  make  nice  plants 
the  next  spring,  and  bloom  abundantly.  Secondly, 
the  seed  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  placing  it  in 
a  shady  position.  Where  the  new  seed  quickly 
germinates,  the  seedlings  make  nice  plants  to  prick 
out  the  following  spring,  and  make  strong  plants  a 
twelve-month  after.  After  growing  these  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  I  prefer  the  former  method,  and  at  the 
present  time — end  of  April — have  a  splendid  lot 
ready  to  prick  off. — Chard. 

[Accompanying  the  above  article,  our  correspon¬ 
dent  sent  a  boxful  of  cut  flowers,  the  trusses  of 


which,  in  many  cases,  were  remarkable  for  their 
vigour.  By  “Bunch  Primroses,”  the  writer  refers  to 
the  garden  Polyanthus.  The  yellow  varieties  were 
in  all  shades  from  sulphur  to  golden-yellow,  with 
an  orange  centre ;  and  in  some  cases  they  were 
large  and  beautiful.  Very  striking  was  a  large- 
flowered  sort  of  a  bright  yellow  with  the  limb 
corrugated  or  ribbed  from  the  midrib  to  the  edge. 
The  white  varieties  were  likewise  considerably 
varied  and  remarkable  for  the  brightness  of  their 
orange  centre,  in  some  instances  five  or  six-lobed. 
The  orange  centre  rendered  them  very  conspicuous 
indeed.  The  dark-coloured  kinds  were  even  more 


varied  and  ranged  from  rose  to  maroon-crimson. 
One  crimson  purple  variety  was  notable  for  its 
beautifully-defined  orange  eye.  Conspicuous  also 
were  the  dark  red,  crimson-red,  velvety  dark  purple 
and  crimson  varieties.  In  several  of  them  the  segments 
were  distinctly  inclined  to  be  fimbriated  like  a 
Chinese  Primula.  Only  in  one  case  did  we  notice  a 
trace  of  blue,  and  that  only  when  the  flowers  were 
getting  past  their  best.  The  particoloured  flowers 
were  of  various  shades  of  purple,  with  a  white  tip  to 
the  segments.  The  whole  taken  together  constitute 
a  very  fine  strain  of  the  garden  Polyanthus  with 
which  great  pains  must  have  been  taken  in  their 
selection. — Ed.] 
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THE  VIOLA. 

The  merits  of  the  Vio’a  are  now  so  well  known  and 
so  fully  appreciated,  that  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  we  hear  of  a  National  Viola  Society  being 
started  in  London.  All  lovers  of  the  Viola  will,  I 
feel  sure,  heartily  wish  the  society  every  success  ; 
may  it  have  a  prosperous  career,  and  make  itself 
national  in  more  than  name.  May  it  also  gain  as 
many  supporters  as  the  flower  itself  has  admirers, 
and  its  future  is  assured.  Such  a  society  being 
formed  is  fitting  testimony  that  in  the  Viola  we  have 
a  fljwer  worthy  of  the  best  attention  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  it. 

It  is  now  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  cur  list  of  bedding  plants,  for  which  purpose  it 
has  few  equals  ;  or  as  a  source  from  which  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  deliciously-scented  flowers  can  be 
cut  from  April  until  November.  Those  appreciable 
qualities  are  now  recognised  by  all  who  love  hardy 
flowers,  the  substitution  of  which,  for  those  tender 
subjects  we  have  so  long  been  used  to,  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  This  is  a  most  gratifying  fact, 
evidence  of  which  we  have  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
from  the  cottager’s  modest  garden,  the  trim  villa, 
our  spacious  public  parks,  and  through  the  various 
grades  of  noblemen  and  g-ntlemen’s  gardens,  all  of 
which  bear  testimony  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
Viola.  The  range  of  colours  is  almost  endless,  so 
that  even  the  most  fanciful  and  fastidious  can  have 
their  taste  suited.  In  fact,  the  variety  is,  perhaps, 
too  great,  and  may,  with  all  due  consideration  to 
the  raisers,  be  considerably  reduced.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  difficult  matter  to  handle,  as  what  one 
would  condemn  another  might  praise.  Our  trade 
growers  and  raisers  of  new  varieties  have  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  tastes  to  suit,  and  we  cannot 
blame  them  altogether,  even  if  they  do  occasionally 
send  out  a  variety  that  is  not  up  to  the  recognised 
standard  of  perlection. 

Many  good  bedding  varieties  are  far  from  model 
flowers,  but  when  seen  in  a  mass  the  quantity  of 
flowers  produced  equalises  to  a  great  extent  the 
quality.  We  have  ia  old  Bluebell  and  Jackanapes, 
a  good  instance  of  this  ;  both  have  very  indiffi rent 
flowers  looked  at  singly,  but  when  seen  in  a  mass  or 
in  lines  the  effect  is  most  pronounced, yet  I  have  heard 
both  denounced  as  weeds  that  should  never  have 
been  sent  out.  Few  who  have  grown  these  varieties 
will  be  prepared  to  admit  this,  far  less  to  discard 
them,  simply  because  they  do  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  competition  varieties,  which  should 
only  be  a  secondary  consideration.  We  all  know 
that  it  is  not  the  finest  and  most  telling  flowers  on 
the  exhibition  table  that  are  the  most  desirable ;  nay, 
many  of  them  are  worthless  unless  for  competition 
purposes ;  but  so  long  as  this  is  encouraged  we  can 
hardly  blame  competitors  for  growing  the  article  that 
m  rst  suits  their  purpose.  Hence  the  rage  for  large 
telling  flowers,  with  in  many  cases  very  indifferent 
constitutions  and  straggling  habit;  and  yet  some 
would  have  them  styled  “  Tufted  Pansies  ” — a  most 
misleading  name  in  my  opinion,  and  one  that  I 
venture  to  predict  will  never  become  popular. 
It  is  an  understood  thing  that  Violas  as  well  as 
Pansies  are  more  or  less  tufted  in  habit,  or  should 
be  so. 

The  miniature  Violas  cm  really  tufted,  and  might 
•  with  some  degree  of  certainty  be  called  “Tufted 
Violas”  instead  of  the  ‘Violetta”  type,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  when  they  are  referred  to. 

Most  people  will  admit  that  classification  is 
required,  and  must  in  time  be  taken  in  hand  by  some 
one.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  on  the  programme  of 
the  newly-formed  national  society  or  not,  but  I  feel 
sure  they  will  have  the  support  of  all  lovers  of  the 
''Viola,  if  they  can  place  this  grievance  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis  than  at  present.  The  Pansy  is 
divided  into  four  sections,  wh’ch  all  trade  growers 
recognise  when  cataloguing  them.  Were  some  such 
system  introduced  for  the  Viola  it  would  ere  long 
become  generat. 

The  Viola  bids  fair  to  outstrip  the  Pansy  for  first 
place  in  public  estimation.  The  plants  are  more 
accommodating  and  suit  the  wants  of  the  many  in  a 
manner  the  Pansy  cannot  lay  claim  to.  Perhaps  it 
is  owing  to  this  that  we  hear  of  the  decay  of  so  many 
Pansy  societies ;  amongst  others  the  Scottish  Pansy 
Society  .after  fifty  years'good  work  for  both  Pansy  and 
Viola,  has  gone  to  the  wail.  The  Waverley  Pansy 
Society  is  almost  amongst  the  things  that  were,  and 
more  recently  the  London  Pansy  Society  has  given 
place  to  the  National  Viola  Society (  The  Scottish 


Pansy  Society  did  good  service  for  the  Viola  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  so  prominent  as  it  is  now.  Many 
good  varieties  were  seen  there  for  the  first  time  by 
the  general  public  ;  and  before  aDy  seedling  could 
obtain  a  certificate  it  had  to  be  staged  as  grown  to 
show  the  habit  of  the  plant,  which  is  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  in  a  bedding  Viola.  The  National  Viola 
Society,  I  understand,  is  conducting  extensive  trials 
of  the  newer  varieties,  which  have  been  sent  out  in 
recent  years.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  a=  only 
when  seen  growing  can  a  just  estimate  be  formed  of 
their  respective  merits.  This  is  especially  true  of 
bedding  varieties  which  are  seldom  seen  at  their 
best  at  flower  shows ;  at  least,  one  cannot  judge 
them  at  their  true  worth  by  only  seeing  cut  blooms. 
With  competition  varieties  the  flowers  individually, 
being  the  chief  feature,  and  the  only  one,  the 
judges  have  to  consider,  when  awarding  the  prizes. 

It  matters  not  whether  they  be  dwarf  or  tall,  stragg¬ 
ling  or  otherwise,  so  long  as  the  flowers  come  up  to 
the  required  standard.  I  do  not  altogether  object  to 
this  as  many  of  these  varieties  are  also  useful  for 
cut  flower  purposes  ;  but  I  do  think  some  change 
should  be  made  in  the  style  of  putting  them  up  for 
competition  insiead  of  the  flowers  being  wired  and 
made  up  in  sprays. 

I  would  suggest  cutting  them  with  a  part  of  the 
shoot  attached,  and  neatly  arranging  them  in  buoch 
form  as  natural  looking  as  possible.  I  have  seen 
some  trade  exhibits  put  up  so  and  they  seemed  to 
stand  up  much  longer,  and  certainly  looked  more 
natural.  Not  half  the  trouble  is  entailed  in  putting 
them  together.  I  know  many  amateurs  who  can 
grow  Violas  well,  but  when  it  comes  to  making 
sprays,  they  feel  as  if  this  was  a  branch  by  itself,  and 
one  to  be  severely  left  alone,  especially  the  night 
before  a  show.  A  class  might  be  introduced  in  prize 
lists  for  plants  to  be  shown  as  grown,  which  could 
be  done  by  lifting  and  potting  the  rtquired  number 
for  the  occasion.  This  also  has  its  drawbacks,  but  I 
see  no  other  way, out  of  the  difficulty,  if  varieties, 
with  dwarf  compact  habit,  a  profusion  of  blooms,  and 
decided  colours  are  to  be  encouraged,  which  they 
certainly  ought  to  be — these  most  essential  points 
being  the  chief  chtracteristics  of  a  good  Viola. 

This  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  the  race  for 
varieties  with  large  well-formed  flowers  suitable  for 
competiiion,  many  of  which  are  simply  spoilt-show 
pansies,  very  nice  in  their  way,  but  should  not  be 
looked  upon  as  premier  Violas,  simply  because  they 
win  honours  for  the  exhibitor. — Coila. 

-t"-*  . - 

NOTES  FROM  GUNNERSBURY  PARK, 
ACTON. 

A  well-kept  garden  has  always  a  charm  attached 
to  it  even  when  it  is  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  dull 
season,  for  even  then  we  find  ourselves  looking  for 
the  promises  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  in  the 
shape  of  well-ripened  wood,  plenty  of  flower  buds, 
and  the  general  aspect  and  appearance  of  the  various 
fruits  and  flowers  that  may  find  a  place  therein  ;  but 
in  spring-time  this  charm  is  heightened  materially, 
for  the  harvest  of  fruit  and  of  flowers  has  commenced 
in  real  earnest,  thanks  to  skilfully  erected,  and  not 
less  skilfully  managed  glass  houses.  The  gardens 
at  Gunnersbury  Park,  are,  as  many  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  of  a  very  extensive  character,  and  under  the 
efficient  superintendence  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  are 
excellent  examples  of  what  modern  horticulture  can 
effect  in  the  culture  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

The  fruit  houses  especially  are  worth  a  journey  to 
see.  Vines  are  paid  particular  attention  to,  and  the 
first  crop  of  the  season  borne  upon  pot  plants  is,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  fast  getting  ready  for  table. 
Some  more  than  ordinary  sized  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  are  very  noticeable 
here,  each  of  the  canes  carrying  on  an  average  from 
four  to  five  nice  bunches.  Varieties  of  Frontignan 
also  form  a  goodly  percentage  of  the  plants.  These 
are  held  in  high  esteem  by  many  epicures  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  flavour.  In  the  later  and  more 
commodious  vineries  the  canes  are  looking 
remarkably  well.  Not  only  do  the  young 
bunches  foreshadow  huge  size  and  great  weight 
in  their  mature  stage,  but  there  is  no  lack  of 
them  from  which  to  pick  and  choose,  and  the  total 
weight  of  the  crops  will  be  just  as  great  as  it  is 
deemed  the  vines  are  able  to  bear.  Black 
Hamburgh,  Alicante,  Lady  Downes  Seedling,  and 
Madresfield  Court,  are  all  done  well  here.  Mealy 
bug,  and  thrips  usually  prove  great  nuisances,  and  it 


is  only  by  dint  of  careful  and  well-sustained  effort 
that  the  foliage  and  wood  is  kept  so  clean  and  healthy 
looking.  Murray's  insecticide  is  held  in  high 
favour,  a  specific  which,  apart  from  its  efficiency,  is 
both  safe  and  pleasant  to  use,  giving  off  no  dis¬ 
agreeable  odours. 

The  trees  in  the  long  Peach  case  evidently  intend 
to  give  an  excellent  account  of  themselves  again  ibis 
season.  The  house  that  at  one  time  used  to  be 
started  early  in  the  season  has  been  lately  pulled 
down,  and  a  new  one  erected  over  the  trees.  The 
fruit  here  is  now  about  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs, 
and  a  full  crop. 

Cherries  under  glass  are  a  most  successful  culture 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  The  trees  are  trained 
cordon  fashion,  and  are  all  young  and  old  alike, 
carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  The  fruit  has  passed 
safely  through  the  stoning  period,  and  on  some  of 
the  early  trees  the  colour  has  already  commenced  to 
show.  Such  varieties  as  Early  Rivers,  Black 
Tartarian  and  Bigarreau  are  all  promising 
exceptionally  well. 

In  the  early  Fig  house  a  large  quantity  of  splendid 
fruit  has  been  gathered  of  late  and  some  still  remains. 

A  fine  old  tree  of  Brown  Turkey  is  evidently  bent  on 
out-fruiiing  its  neighbours.  The  method  of  training 
practised  at  Gunnersbury  evidently  suits  the  Fig  to 
perfection.  The  house  in  question  is  built  against  a 
wall  up  which  the  main  stems  of  the  trees  are  trained. 
On  reaching  the  roof  the  branches  are  deflected, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  roof  area  equally  and  well, 
and,  as  we  have  intimated,  bearing  heavily. 

About  4,000  Strawberries  are  forced  each  year,  an 
undertaking  that  causes  a  good  deal  of  labour  in 
potting,  watering,  etc.  Amongst  other  varieties, 
Royal  Sovereign,  British  Queen,  and  Auguste  Nicaise 
are  grown  in  large  numbers.  Royal  Sovereign  has 
acquitted  itself  here  remarkably  well,  as  has  also 
Auguste  Nicaise.  A  fine  batch  of  plants  of  this  latter 
variety  which  was  a  noteworthy  example  of  success¬ 
ful  Strawberry  forcing  was  strongly  in  evidence  at 
the  time  of  our  visit.  Toe  fruits  were  of  large  size, 
and  exceptionally  well-coloured. 

Melons,  although  not  extensively  grown,  are  yet 
done  well.  The  earliest  plants  are  now  bearing 
fruits  about  half  grown.  The  plants  themselves  look 
strong  and  healthy.  They  have  made  three  or  four 
breaks  very  close  to  the  ground,  and  these  have  been 
trained  up  and  each  allowed  to  carry  a  single  fruit. 
This  system  affords  special  facilities  for  inducing  the 
fruits  to  swell  equally,  and  not  for  one  to  take  the 
lead  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  Blenheim  Orange, 
and  Sutton’s  Ai,  are  the  varieties  favoured,  and 
judging  from  appearances  they  are  both  bidding  fair 
to  thoroughly  sustain  their  great  reputation  as  two 
of  the  very  best  Melons  in  cultivation. 

The  plant  houses,  as  ever,  are  looking  trim  and 
bright.  One  special  feature  is  a  large  batch  of 
border  Carnations,  which  have  been  potted  up  into 
thirty-two  pots  for  flowering  under  glass.  These 
will  turn  in  a  week  or  two  earlier  than  their  relatives 
outside.  Here  also  we  noted  a  small  batch  of  Mr. 
Martin  Smith's  seedlings  which  were  conspicuous  by 
the  extraordinary  vigour  of  their  habit.  There  is 
evidently  a  good  deal  of  the  Malmaison  blood  in 
them.  In  the  house  adjoining,  Passiflora  kermesina 
is  making  a  brave  show,  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  house,  its  long  pendant  growths  profusely 
furnished  with  the  showy  carmine-coloured  flowers. 
A  large  house  is  well  nigh  filled  with  some  superb 
specimens  ot  Eucharis,  in  the  culture  of  which  noble 
flower  Gunnersbnry  Park  is  well  nigh  traditionally 
famed.  E.  grandiflora,  or  to  give  it  its  commoner 
title  E.  amazonica,  E.  Stevensii,  and  E.  sanderiana, 
are  all  done  well,  and  during  the  past  season  very 
few  indeed  of  the  plants  have  failed  to  flower  with 
the  vigour  and  freedom  that  comes  with  the  high- 
class  culture,  and  first-class  condition. 

Amongst  Orchids  Vanda  teres  is  grown  in  quantity 
and  is  a  special  feature  of  the  establishment.  In 
one  corner  of  a  stove,  where  plenty  of  light  is 
available,  a  slate  box  some  io  in,  in  depth,  and  about 
15  in.  in  width  is  erected.  This  is  filled  about  half 
full  of  crocks,  for  the  plants  require  plenty  of 
drainage.  Sphagnum  and  sand  with  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  intermixed  form  a  grand  medium  for  the 
roots  to  run  in.  In  the  box  in  question  three  rows  of 
plants  are  accommodated,  all  of  them  the  picture  of 
good  health.  This  year  in  particular  they  have 
flowered  marvellously  well.  This  species  requires 
plenty  of  heat  and  abundance  of  moisture  both  at 
the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  growing 
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season,  which  in  an  ordinary  way  extends  from  April 
till  the  beginning  of  October.  Throughout  the 
winter  months  the  water  supply  must  be  withheld 
for  the  judicious  ripening  of  the  growths  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  a  good  show  of  flower. 

Pits  and  frames  are,  as  may  well  be  supposed 
filled  to  over-flowering  with  bedding  stuff  of  all 
descriptions,  whilst  temporary  erections  have  been 
made  to  accommodate  a  large  proporiion  and  thus 
relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  regular  under-glass 
space. 

- -S— - 

TULIPS. 

A  large  audience  ascembled  in  the  Drill  Hall  at 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  May  5th,  to  hear  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker,  F.L.S.,  of  the  Herbarium,  Kew,  lecture 
upon  Tulips.  The  Rev.  G.  Henslow  occupied  the 
chair.  The  lecturer,  in  commencing,  dealt  with  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  Tulips,  which  he 
said  was  rather  peculiar.  Many  allied  bulbous 
plants,  he  went  on  to  say,  are  concentrated  at  the 
Cape,  no  less  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  of 
them  being  found  there.  Many  of  the  other  genera 
of  Liliaceae  are  distributed  in  a  continuous  zone  right 
round  the  world.  Erythronium,  for  instance,  has 
its  headquarters  in  northern  temperate  America, 
but  one  or  two  of  its  members  are  dispersed  through 
Europe,  Asiatic  Russia,  and  China  to  Japan.  L  lium, 
again,  is  widely  scattered  throughout  the  northern 
temperate  zone,  including  Japan  and  North 
America.  Tulipa,  on  the  other  hand,  is  confined  to 
the  northern  temperate  regions  of  the  old  world, 
Aone  being  found  in  America.  Curiously  enough, 
the  genus  Calochortus,  which  has  come  so  much 
into  favour  of  late,  appears  to  fill  the  place  of  Tulipa 
in  North  America,  and  thus  Tulipa  and  Calochortus 
together  belt  the  world.  The  two  genera  combined 
have  thus  the  same  geographical  distribution  as 
Lilium  or  Erythronium. 

Altogether,  ihe  genus  Tulipa  contains  about  a 
hundred  species.  Within  the  last  twenty  years 
many  new  ones  have  bsen  introduced  owing  to  the 
labours  of  Russian  explorers  who  have  added  fully 
fifty  per  cent,  to  the  number  of  our  ksown  species. 
Tber-e  new  introductions,  however,  all  fall  into  the  old 
groups.  Many  of  them  possess  what  to  our  English 
ears  doubtless  sound  to  be  barbarous  and  jaw-break¬ 
ing  names,  as  for  instance,  T.  kolpakowskiana, 
T.  ostrowskiana,  T.  Maximowiczii,  etc. 

The  genus  Tulipa  is  divided  into  two  subgenera, 
viz. — Orithyia,  and  Tulipa  proper.  In  Orithyia,  the 
ovary  is  narrowed  at  the  top  into  a  distinct  style, 
whilst  in  the  true  Tulips  the  stigma  is  sessile  upon 
the  ovary.  We  find  the  same  kind  of  style  as 
exhibited  by  Orithyia,  in  Gagea,  Fritillaria  and 
many  other  monocotyledonous  plants,  and  thus 
Orithyia  serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  Tulipa 
and  other  related  genera.  Its  members  are  of  little 
horticultural  value,  however. 

The  best  primary  division  of  the  Tulips  proper  is 
into  two  groups,  viz.— Leiostemoneae,  in  which  the 
filaments  of  the  stamens  are  glabrous;  and 
Eriostemoneae,  in  which  a  tuft  of  hairs  is  apparent  at 
the  base  of  the  filaments.  In  the  first-named  group, 
that  of  Leiostemoneae,  most  of  our  common  types  of 
Tulips  fall.  This  might  be  sub-divided  into  four 
sections. 

Here,  Mr.  Baker  continued,  it  was  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  various  species  are  extremely 
liable  to  variation,  and  it  was  necessary  in  order  to 
correctly  name  them,  to  examine  the  leaves  and  the 
bulbs  in  addition  to  the  flowers.  It  was  also  of  great 
assistance  in  many  cases  when  the  native  home  of  the 
plant  to  Le  named  was  known.  The  four  sections 
into  which  the  group  Leiostemoneae  was  divided,  for 
instance,  depended  a  great  deal  upon  the  character 
of  the  bulbs  and  their  tunics. 

In  section  I.,  Eriobulbae,  the  outer  bulb  coats  are 
densely  packed  with  hairs.  A  black  blotch  bordered 
with  yellow  appearing  at  the  base  of  the  segments 
was  another  characteristic.  Included  in  this  section 
were  T.  Oculus-solis,  T.  montana,  and  T.  praecox. 
T.  maleolens  closely  resembles  T.  praecox,  but 
flowers  a  good  deal  later.  Two  or  three  new  species 
had  been  introduced  of  late  from  Central  Asia,  one 
of  which  was  T.  lanata.  As  a  rule,  these  plants  were 
not  cultivated  a  great  deal. 

Section  II.  might  be  called  the  Clusiana  set.  It 
included  two  species  only,  T.  clusiana,  from  the 
Mediterranean  region ;  and  T.  stellata,  from  the 
Himalayas.  Clusiana®  are  characterized  by  stellate 


flowers  usually  white  on  the  inside,  and  long,  narrow, 
grass-1  ke  leaves.  Here,  also,  the  outer  bulb  tunics 
are  densely  packed  with  soft  hairs. 

Section  III.— Gesnerianae,  which  have  the  bulb 
coats  scarcely  hairy  at  all, are  the  most  important  of  all; 
for  to  them  belong  most  of  our  garden  Tulips.  They 
might  be  divided  into  two  sets,  viz. — those  having 
acute,  and  those  with  obtuse  petals.  To  the  first  set 
belong  T.  Didieri,  a  Savoyan  species  with  a  bright 
red  perianth  ;  T.  brachystemon,  and  T.  Kesselringii, 
both  from  Turkestan,  the  last-named  closely  allied 
to  T.  Didieri;  T.  cruciata,  from  Asia  Minor;  T. 
kolpakowskiana,  from  Central  Asia;  T.  Elwesii, 
from  Teheran  ;  T.  uodulatifolia,  from  Asia  Minor  ; 
T.  elegans,  T.  oxypetala,  T.  violacea,  T.  viridiflora. 
T.  billietiana  differs  from  T.  Didieri  in  having  yellow 
flowers.  It  also  belongs  to  Savoy.  T.  acuminata  is 
very  distinct.  It  has  all  the  segments  of  the 
perianth  drawn  out  into  a  long  fine  point. 

T.  gesneriana  is  the  species  that  has  most  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  our  garden  Tulips.  It  is  late 
flowering,  the  peduncle  is  long,  erect,  and  glabrous, 
the  segments  of  the  perianth  are  obtuse,  and  the 
leaves  are  glabrous.  This  species  has  been  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  for  the  last  200  years,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Gerarde,  and  has  run  into  a  variety  of  forms 
under  cultivation.  It  has  given  rise  among  others  to 
the  Parrct  Tulips  with  their  prettily  fimbriated 
edges.  T.  macrospila,  a  very  pretty  form  of  unknown 
origin,  differs  from  T.  gesneriana  in  having  a  distinct 
star  at  the  bottom  of  the  perianth.  This  plant  is 
probably  a  hybrid  between  T.  gesneriana  and  some 
other  species.  It  bears  a  resemblance  to  T.  praecox 
in  the  flower,  but  differs  from  it  in  not  having  a 
woolly  bulb.  Other  species  which  fall  into  this  set 
are  T.  platystigma,  T.  ostrowskiana,  T.  Maximo¬ 
wiczii,  T.  tetrapbylla,  T.  Borszowskii,  T.  petalina 
and  T.  Schrenkii. 

Section  IV.,  Scabriscapae,  is  characterised  by  the 
hairy  leaves  and  peduncles.  The  bulbs  closely 
resemble  those  of  Gesnerianae,  but  the  flowers  are 
produced  much  earlier.  The  well-known  scented 
Tulip,  T.  suaveolens  is  placed  here.  It  is  most 
probably  the  species  from  which  the  early  flowering 
Due  Van  Thol  Tulips  have  originated.  T.  pubescens 
is  probably  a  hybrid  between  T.  gesneriana  and 
T.  suaveolens,  as  the  flowers  are  slightly  scented, 
and  have  a  downy  peduncle,  whilst  the  segments  of 
the  perianth  resemble  those  of  the  former  species. 
There  is  a  number  of  fine  garden  forms  of  T. 
pubescens  now  known,  such  as  Bride  of  Haarlem, 
and  Pottebakker.  These  have  very  little  hair  on  the 
insides  of  the  bulb  tunics,  the  leaves  are  glaucous, 
and  the  segments  of  the  perianth  are  less  acute, 
Many  of  them  flower  in  April.  T.  strangulatais  some¬ 
what  rarer  now  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
A  large  b  ack  blotch  may  be  observed  at  tne  base  of 
its  perianth  segments. 

T.  Greigi,  introduced  from  Turkestan,  has  not 
acute  segments,  and  the  peduncle  is  not  very  hairy. 
The  leaves  are  long,  glaucous,  and  marked  all  over 
with  small  dots  of  dull  brown.  This  species  is  most 
difficult  to  cultivate  and  increase,  and  although  it 
was  looked  alter  very  carefully  at  Kew,  the  stock  did 
not  increase.  He  should  be  very  pleased  to  hear 
from  any  of  his  audience  who  were  practical  culti¬ 
vators  as  to  the  best  way  of  surmounting  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  Ocher  kinds  belonging  to  Scabriscapae  are 
T.  altaica,  T.  maculata,  T.  boeotica,  and  T.  Eicbleri, 
the  last  named  species  being  very  similar  to  T. 
macrospila. 

The  second  group  Eriostemoneae, might  be  split  up 
into  two  sections.  T.  sylvestris  might  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  the  first  of  these.  This  section  was 
widely  distributed  and  was  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance,  for  out  of  about  a  hundred  known  species 
fully  twenty  belonged  to  it.  T.  fragrans,  from 
Algeria,  is  exceedingly  like  the  type,  and  might  be 
well  described  as  a  sylvestris  in  miniature.  The 
yellow  flowers  are  often  flushed  with  red  or  green  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  segments.  In  ihe  second 
section  of  Ei iostemoneae  the  plants  are  rather  more 
showy  than  those  which  fall  under  the  first.  Some 
of  the  most  important  species  are  T.  Hageri,  T. 
Sprengeri,  T.  saxatilis,  T.  Hookeri,  T.  pulchella,  T. 
polychroma,  and  T.  orphanidea. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Baker  said  that  of  all  the 
species  T.  Greigi  was  the  most  promising  plant  from 
which  to  evolve  a  new  type  of  Tulips,  although  the 
fact  of  its  being  so  difficult  of  cultivation  and 
propagation  went  a  good  deal  against  it.  T. 
gesneriana,  after  all,  covered  a  good  deal  of  the 


ground,  and  through  cultivation  had  run  into  a  great 
number  of  pretty  forms. 

The  chairman  in  rising  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Baker  for  his  admirable  lecture  spoke 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  genus  Calochortus  takirg 
the  place  of  Tulipa  in  the  New  World,  and  suggested 
that  this  was  another  striking  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  differences  of  environment  acted  in  calling 
into  existence  new  species.  Then  again,  thevestiture 
of  the  bulbs  and  leaves  of  the  plants  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Baker,  was  doubtless  determined  by  the  special 
conditions  under  which  those  plants  were  placed. 
Hairiness  denoted  that  the  plant  exbibiiing  it 
occupied  a  dry  position.  Nature  went  even  farther 
than  this  in  plants  peculiar  to  desert  regions,  for  in 
many  cases  their  vitals  were  enclosed  by  a  woody 
covering.  Smoothness,  on  the  other  hand,  suggested 
a  damp  and  well-watered  position. 

On  being  put  to  the  meeting  the  vote  of  thanks 
was  carried  with  unanimity. 

SUTTON’S  PERFECTION  CALCEO¬ 
LARIAS. 

For  some  years  past  the  splendid  strain  of  Calceo¬ 
larias,  developed  by  the  continual  crossing  of  the 
finest  types  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  has 
appeared  at  several  of  the  leading  London  shows 
and  elsewhere,  so  that  our  readers  will  not  only  be 
getting  acquainted  with  them,  but  recognising  their 
special  merits.  The  dry,  bright  and  hot  weather  to 
which  the  plants  have  been  subjected  for  some  time 
past  has  been  hurrying  them  forward  at  a  great  rate, 
so  that  the  fertilisation  of  the  blooms  has  to  a  great 
extent  been  already  effected. 

The  display  as  usual,  however,  has  been  grand, 
and  the  wealth  of  blossom  simply  gorgeous,  not  only 
on  account  of  iis  quantity,  but  the  variety  of  colour¬ 
ing.  Sutton’s  Perfection  Calceolorias  is  the  name 
given  to  the  strain,  and  but  \ery  few  of  the  varieties 
receive  special  cames.  The  namirg  of  the  sorts 
would  be  an  endless  and  almost  futile  task  for  the 
simple  reason  that  scarcely  two  are  exactly  alike  in 
colour.  C'oth  of  Gold  has  been  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horiicltural  Society, 
and  a  good  stock  of  this  is  raised  every  year.  The 
great  size  of  the  flowers,  their  perfect  form,  rich, 
golden-yellow  hue,  and  the  robust  and  compact 
habit  of  the  plant,  are  ample  reasons  for  annually 
.raising  a  good  stock  of  this  handsome  and  useful 
decorative  variety.  Other  seifs  in  various  hues  of 
red,  crimson,  rose,  yellow,  and  oraDge  are  equally 
perfect  in  their  way,  and  carry  with  them  their  own 
special  recommendations.  The  parti-coloured  or 
variegated  flowers  should  please  the  most  fastidious. 
Ihe  various  torts  are  characterised  by  spots, 
blotchts,  streaks,  leopard  markings,  veined  and 
netted  flowers  of  intricate  and  charming  designs, 
such  as  are  scarcely  to  be  met  in  any  other  class  of 
plants,  the  Gloxinias  notwhhstanding. 

The  collection  is  grown  in  a  span-roofed  house, 
kept  cool,  and  shaded,  but  freely  veniilated.  No 
other  type  of  building  is  better  adapted  for  keeping 
herbaceous  Calceolarias  dwarf,  compact,  and 
equally  balanced  and  shapely  on  all  sides.  The 
plants  are  of  different  sizes,  and  grown  in  32,  48,  and 
16-sized  pots  accordingly.  This  plan  might  well  be 
adopted  in  private  establishments  on  account  of  the 
different  uses  to  which  the  plants  may  be  put. 
When  grown  on  liberally  it  is  astonishing  to  what 
size  a  plant  raised  from  so  diminutive  a  seed  may  be 
grown  ;  and  such  plants  are  each  a  host  in  them¬ 
selves  when  transferred  to  the'*conservatory.  The 
compost  used  consists  principally  of  rich,  friable 
loam,  which  nearly  always  gives  most  satisfaction 
with  this  class  of  plants. 

A  fine  strain  of  Streptocarpus  in  various  stages 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  Portland  Road  Nurseries  at 
Reading.  They  are  grown  in  frames  for  great  part 
of  the  year,  and  the  hybrids  of  the  ordinary  type 
take  only  six  months  from  the  time  they  are  sown 
to  come  into  bloom.  In  other  words,  if  sown  in 
January  or  February,  they  come  into  bloom  during 
June  or  July.  The  white,  lavender,  rose,  red,  violet, 
purple,  and  other  shades  are  very  attractive.  On  the 
other  hand,  S.  Wendlandii,  wiih  iis  huge  solitary 
leaf,  takes  two  years  to  come  into  bloom.  Plants  of 
one  and  two  years  old  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
houses,  the  latter  having  been  in  bloom  for  months 
past. 

Another  speciality  here  is  a  handsome  race  of 
Begonias  of  the  B.  semperflorens  type,  and  known 
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as  Sutton's  new  perpetual -flowering  varieties  for 
bedding  and  greenhouse  decoration.  The  hand¬ 
somest  is  Crimsom  Gem  with  |rich  carmine-red 
flowers  and  crimson-bronze  foliage.  The  flowers  of 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  are  large  and  white, 
suffused  with  pink.  Other  handsome  varieties  are 
Reading  Snowflake,  large,  pure  white  ;  Duchess  of 
York,  with  carmine  flowers,  produced  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion  over  a  long  period  ;  and  Coral  Gem,  of  a  soft 
rosy  or  peach  hue.  All  of  these  may  be  raised  from 
seeds  separately  or  they  may  be  had  in  mixture. 

- - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 


TULIP  YELLOW  ROSE. 

Several  varieties  of  double  Tulip  are  brought  into 
prominence  every  spring  by  being  grown  for  bedding 
purposes.  Some  of  them  are  very  inferior  to  the  old 
variety  known  as  Yellow  Rose,  and  a  few  are  positively 
ugly  until  they  are  fully  developed  when  they 
improve  somewhat.  A  bright,  almost  golden-yellow, 
double  Tulip  is  very  rare  and  none  so  decided  as  that 
just  mentioned.  A  quantity  of  well-formed  blooms 
was  sent  us  last  week  by  Mr.  Robert  Moffat,  New 
Stead,  Melrose,  where  they  have  been  growing  for 
over  twenty  years.  He  enquires  as  to  whether  it  is 
rare,  to  which  we  reply  that  it  is  not  rare,  but  un¬ 
common  as  a  bedding  plant.  It  is  offered  in  many 
of  the  catalogues  every  year,  and  omitted  from 
others.  Why  this  should  be  we  cannot  say,  for  it  is 
well  worth  growing  on  account  of  the  flowers  which 
are  very  double,  yet  not  crowded  with  petals  which 
are  rich  yellow,  with  the  exception  of  a  bright  green 
stripe  on  the  back  of  some  of  the  outer  ones.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  it  seeing  that  the 
flowers  come  so  fine  in  the  open  border  every  year  in 
a  locality  so  far  to  the  north  of  Britain. 


DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND. 

Very  often  do  we  find  evidence  of  the  remarkable 
power  of  penetration  possessed  by  roots.  Not  only 
do  they  penetrate  the  tissues  of  dead  roots  and 
other  substances,  but  they  pierce  one  another  when 
occasion  offers.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year 
some  roots  of  Chicory  that  had  behaved  in  this  way 
weresent  usby  Mr.A.Pentney,  Worton  Hall  Gardens, 
Isleworth.  Recently  when  digging  up  some  young 
plants  of  Asparagus  he  came  upon  other  cases  of  the 
same  kind  of  work,  and  sent  them  on  to  our  office. 
Two  of  the  fleshy  roots  had  crossed  the  path  of  two 
others  and  were  completely  pierced  through  as  if  by 
some  sharp  instrument.  One  of  these  pairs  were  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  and  the  other  pair  at  an 
acute  angle  ;  but  all  the  same  the  obstructed  roots 
bored  their  way  completely  through  their  fellows  and 
thickened  in  situ.  Doubtless  this  power  is  due  as 
much  to  the  acid  contained  in  the  growing  tip  of  the 
root  as  to  its  power  or  twisting  movements. 


RHODODENDRON  DALHOUSIAE. 

Most  gardeners  are  familiar  with  epiphytical 
Orchids,  but  the  subject  of  this  note  is,  perhaps, 
unique  in  its  way  in  being  epiphytical  upon  trees  in 
the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  particularly  upon  Oaks  and 
Magnolias.  It  seems,  however,  to  occasion  no 
difficulty  in  its  cultivation,  judging  from  a  healthy 
and  floriferous  specimen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  ’flowers  are  of  great 
size,  deeply  bell-shaped  and  white  with  a  pale 
yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  tube,  which  is  raised 
into  five  large  rounded  ridges  with  corresponding 
furrows  between.  When  they  are  just  opening  they 
are  tinged  with  the  faintest  amber  hue  passing  into 
pure  white  when  fully  developed.  It  may  here  be 
stated  that  some  of  the  plants  raised  from  seeds  have 
their  flowers  more  or  less  flushed  with  rose.  This 
is  absent,  however,  from  the  specimen  at  Chelsea. 
The  elliptic-obovate,  leathery  leaves  are  dark  green 
above  and  paler  beneath.  The  flowers  are  lemon- 
scented  and  vary  from  3J  in.  to  4J  in.  in  length, 
having  a  noble  appearance. 


NARCISSUS  JUNCIFOLIUS. 

Those  who  fail  to  see  beauty  in  any  but  the  large 
flowering  types  of  Daffodil,  will  find  little  to  admire 
in  this  species;  but  those  who  can  admire  an 
interesting  little  plant  for  the  rockery  or  similar 


positions,  could  do  worse  than  add  this  species  to  his 
collection.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  dark-green  and 
rush-like-forming  a  dense  tuft  from  amongst  which 
the  small  yellow,  and  fragrant  flowers  arise.  Some 
idea  of  their  general  appearance  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  they  closely  resemble  the  flowers 
of  a  Jonquil  in  miniature.  A  fine  bed  of  it  about 
8ft.  or  10ft.  long  by  4ft.  in  width,  may  be  seen  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Long  Ditton,  Surrey. 
It  is  in  the  open  air,  but  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  east  winds  by  a  wooden  fence.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  South  of  France. 
Its  flowering  period  would  seem  to  be  late,  for  on 
former  occasions  it  has  bloomed  about  the  middle  of 
April. 


PARROT  TULIPS. 

At  the  present  time  nothing  in  our  garden  is  more 
beautiful  than  these  Tulips.  We  grow  them  in  big 
patches,  and  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  them  the 
sight  is  lovely.  Some  three  years  ago  we  bought 
several  hundreds,  planting  them  in  various  situations. 
The  first  year  they  bloomed  but  little,  but  this  spring 
we  are  rewarded  with  a  glorious  mass  of  colour,  and 
nothing  could  more  correctly  resemble  the  parrot  in 
colour  than  this  type  of  Tulips.  As  cut  flowers  they 
are  splendid,  and  they  continue  fresh  a  long  time  in 
water  when  cut  in  the  bud  state.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  this  class  of  Tulips  coming  into  cultivation  again. 
For  years  past  we  have  lost  many  of  these  good  old 
garden  favourites  owing  to  the  bedding  craze, — 
Chard. 


EPIPHYLLUM  RUSSELLIANUM  GAERTNERI. 

The  branchlets  or  joints  of  this  beautiful  garden 
plant  are  oblong-cuneate,  and  furnished  with  long 
rusty  bristles,  like  eyelashes  at  their  apices  from 
amongst  which  the  graceful  and  showy  flowers  arise. 
The  plant  is  naturally  of  drooping  habit,  and  there¬ 
fore  suitable  for  growing  in  the  form  of  small 
standards,  worked  upon  the  Pereskia  stock.  With  a 
small  amount  of  attention  the  heads  may  be  trained 
in  pyramidal  form  just  as  easily  as  in  globular  shape  ; 
in  fact  the  former  shape  seems  the  most  natural. 
The  flowers  are  widely  expanded,  nearly  regular,  and 
consist  of  very  numerous,  lanceolate,  pointed 
segments  of  a  lively  scarlet  colour.  They  are,  there¬ 
fore,  very  graceful  and  entirely  different  in  general 
aspect  from  those  of  the  better  known  garden 
varieties  of  E.  truncatum.  The  plant  is  of  easy 
cultivation,  and  flowers  regularly  and  profusely  when 
kept  in  an  intermediate  house.  When  in  bloom,  it 
may  with  great  advantage  be  transferred  to  the 
conservatory  or  utilised  in  other  ways  for  decorative 
purposes. 


RHODODENDRON  LA  BELLE. „ 

In  this  we  have  a  very  beautiful  garden  hybrid  of 
which  R.  ciliatum  is  one  of  the  parents.  The 
leaves  are  even  smaller  than  in  that  case,  and  strongly 
ciliate  with  hairs  that  at  first  are  white  but  ultimately 
change  to  a  rusty  hue  when  fully  developed.  One  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  plant,  however, 
is  its  dwarf  habit,  and  the  freedom  with  which  it 
flowers  in  48-sized  pots.  The  large  bell-shaped 
flowers  are  pure  white  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
yellow  spots  at  the  very  base.  We  noted  a  number 
of  specimens  of  various  sizes  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  recently,  and  the 
small  specimens  were  flowering  as  freely  as  the  large 
ones.  Young  plants  will  even  flower  in  60-sized  pots 
though  the  most  useful  plants  are  developed  in  a 
slightly  larger  size.  The  intermediate  house  supplies 
the  most  suitable  temperature. 

THE  SNOWDROP-TREE. 

Considering  the  great  beauty  of  this  tree  (botanically 
known  as  Halesia  tetraptera)  during  the  month  of 
May  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  be  comparatively 
so  rare  in  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  and  proves  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
southern  and  more  favoured  portions  of  Britain  at 
least.  A  splendid  specimen  profusely  flowered  may 
be  seen  near  the  Temperate  h  .use  in  Kew  Gardens. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  numerous  small  clusters 
all  along  the  previous  year’s  wood,  and  all  are 
suspended  from  the  under  side  of  the  spreading 
branches.  They  are  bell-shaped  and  creamy  in  the 
half-grown  state,  but  as  soon  as  they  get  perfectly 
developed,  they  become  pure  white,  and  resemble 
the  flowers  of  a  Snowdrop  in  no  small  degree,  but  to 


a  greater  extent  those  of  the  Snowflake  The 
flowers  in  conjunction  with  the  young  and  developing 
leaves  are  very  attractive. 

TULIPA  RETROFLEXA. 

No  Tulips  are  more  formal,  as  far  as  shape  is  con¬ 
cerned,  than  the  English  Florist’s  varieties,  and  none 
are  more  informal  than  some  of  the  garden  forms 
grown  for  decorative  purposes.  The  subject  of  this 
note  is  altogether  a  beautiful  and  exceedingly  grace¬ 
ful  Tulip  without  any  attempt  at  being  gaudy.  The 
flowers  are  soft  canary-yellow,  and  all  the  segments 
are  reflexed  or  recurved  above  the  middle,  so  that 
they  are  totally  unlike  the  common  run  of  Tulips. 
Owing  also  to  the  length  of  the  segments,  the  flowers 
possess  a  light  and  graceful  elegance.  The  scapes 
are  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  making  this  Tulip  well 
adapted  for  the  centre  of  beds  as  may  be  seen  at 
Kew,  where  a  broad  belt  of  a  blush-flowered  and 
dwarfer  variety  serves  to  show  off  the  taller  yellow 
one. 


KALMIA  GLAUCA. 

A  fine  bed  of  this  American  plant  belonging  to  the 
Heath  family  may  be  seen  near  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew.  The  dense  habited  bushes  are  1  ft.  to  ij  ft. 
high,  and  are  densely  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
rosy- pink  flowers  of  the  well-known  saucer-shape 
peculiar  to  this  genus.  The  species  takes  its  name 
from  the  deep  glaucous  or  sea-green  hue  of  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  which  are  small,  oblong  and  deep 
green  above.  In  peaty  soil  or  that  of  a  character 
calculated  to  keep  cool  and  retain  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  during  the  summer  months,  this  plant 
thrives  and  flowers  profusely  with  a  minimum  of 
attention.  It  is  also  perfectly  hardy  even  in  the 
most  northern  counties  of  Britain. 

- - 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Cottage  Gardening  :  a  Practical  Manual  with 

Calendar  of  Gardening  Operations.  YV.  and  R. 

Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Price  6d.  (Bound  in  Cloth  limp,  8d.) 

This  small  manual  deals  with  the  three  leading 
divisions  of  gardening,  namely,  vegetable,  fruit,  and 
flower  culture,  taken  in  the  order  named.  Vege¬ 
tables  are  certainly  the  most  important  item  in  the 
cottager’s  garden  from  a  useful  and  economical  point 
of  view ;  yet  when  one  examines  the  gardens 
generally  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  great  variation 
of  opinion  whether  the  garden  is  in  front  or  behind 
the  house.  Some  confine  their  cultures  almost 
entirely  to  vegetables  and  others  as  decidedly  to 
flowers,  while  fruits  are  comparatively  neglected 
except  in  a  few  cases  of  well  to  do  people  with  plenty 
of  space.  There  is  also  a  monthly  calendar  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  which  runs  to  seventy-nine  pages, 
including  a  good  index.  This,  we  consider  a  matter 
of  importance,  seeing  that  no  special  plan  of  arrange¬ 
ment  is  adopted. 

The  size  of  the  book  does  not  give  much  scope  for 
novelty  in  this  respect ;  but  with  the  index  and  the 
fact  that  each  chapter  is  summarised  at  the  end  of 
each,  the  cottager  who  seeks  for  information  in  its 
pages  will  have  little  difficulty  in  laying  his  fiDger, 
or  placing  his  eye  upon  all  the  principal  facts  they 
contain.  The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  Potato, 
Rhubarb  and  the  Turnip,  having  little  or  no 
connection  with  one  another.  The  groups  in  the 
third  chapter  (Peas,  Beans  and  Kidney  Beans),  and 
in  the  fourth  (the  Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Beet)  are  very 
natural,  and  their  significance  obvious  to  most 
cultivators.  The  cultural  directions  are  clear, 
precise  and  generally  quite  orthodox,  having  been 
given  by  a  man  who  is  a  cultivator  ;  but  some  things 
occur  to  which  exception  might  be  taken.  For 
instance,  in  planting  Apples,  about  6  in.  of  soil 
are  advised  to  be  dug  out,  the  tree  planted,  and  after 
filling  in  the  6  in.  of  soil,  another  6  in.  is  to  be 
heaped  above,  making  12  in.  of  soil  above  the  roots 
which  we  consider  too  much.  The  Plum  on  the 
contrary  does  not  require  to  be  planted  at  a  small 
depth,  and  the  soil  heaped  above  it  as  advised  for 
the  Apple,  because  it  likes  a  damp  soil.  The 
experience  gained  with  the  Apple  must  surely  have 
been  gained  in  a  wet  locality.  The  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  our  opinion  would  entirely  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  where  planting  is  to  be  done. 
Fruit  trees,  bushes,  and  other  small  fruits  are  dealt 
with  at  some  length;  but  the  two  chapters  on 
flowers  are  short  but  readable. 
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TULIPS  AT  LONG  DITTON. 

To  attempt  to  find  a  "  why”  and  a  ”  wherefore  ”  for 
all  the  decrees  of  fashion  would  of  a  truth  be  a 
thankless  task,  and  one  indeed  closely  akin  to  the 
impossible.  We  read  with  something  like  incredulity 
of  the  time  when  the  phlegmatic  and  level-headed 
Hollander  indulged  in  a  period  of  temporary  insanity 
over  the  beauties  of  a  flower  ;  how  staid  merchants 
became  transformed  into  virulent  tulipomaniacs ; 
and  how  they  struggled  and  gambled  with,  and, 
mayhap,  swindled  each  other,  for  the  one  is  a  close 
concomitant  of  the  other,  to  obtain  some  specially 
gorgeous  variety  of  the  common  or  garden  Tulip 
that  perchance  had  no  existence  after  all.  Verily 
the  history  of  that  period,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  with  the  year  1634,  seems  to  read 
like  some  old  page  from  a  romance  in  which  the 
romancer  has  exhibited  a  more  than  ordinary  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  teachings  of  truth  and  verity,  and  has 
indulged  in  an  extra  special  flight  into  the  realms  of 
the  imaginary.  Doubtless  it  all  seems  very  strange 
to  us  that  the  passion  for  any  class  of  flowers  should 
reach  such  an  overwhelming  height,  but  although  we 
cannot  attempt  to  analyse  it,  we  are  at  least  obliged 
to  confess  the  intrinsic  decorative  value  of  the 
subject  upon  which  all  this  attention  was  lavished. 

Can  anything  be  more  superbly  gorgeous,  more 
unspeakably  brilliant  than  large  masses  of  the  noble 
flower  in  all  its  varied  hues,  and  with  all  its  subtle 
shades  of  colour,  that  merrily  glint  back  the  sun¬ 
light  and  flutter  gracefully  in  the  breeze  ?  Such  a 
spectacle  must  enthral  even  the  most  unimpression¬ 
able  of  mortals,  and  admiration  and  appreciation 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Fully  aware  of  the  decorative  value  of  the  Tulip, 
and  knowing  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  again  win 
its  way  to  widespread  popularity  and  prominence 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  have  for  long  taken  it  up  in  their 
usual  thorough  manner,  with  the  result  that  their 
nurseries  at  Long  Ditton  are  at  the  present  moment 
literally  aflame  with  a  fiery  glow  of  colour  that 
baffles  all  art  of  the  pen  to  adequately  describe. 
The  nurseries  are  situated  about  fifteen  minutes  walk 
from  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway 
station  at  Surbiton,  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  railway  stations  to  be  seen  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  Although  the 
Tulip  admirably  resists  the  banef  ul  effects  of  smoke 
— witness  the  grand  displays  that  have  been  forth¬ 
coming  of  late  in  our  public  parks  and  gardens — it 
does  even  better  when  away  from  the  grime  and  the 
smoke  of  the  noisy  city,  and  amid  the  sweet  rurality 
of  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  Surrey  it  fairly  sur¬ 
passes  itself. 

It  fell  to  our  lot  to  visit  Messrs.  Barr’s  famous 
nurseries  upon  a  typical  May  morning,  when  the  heat 
of  a  radiant  sun  shining  from  an  almost  Italian  sky 
was  tempered  in  a  measure  by  a  refreshing  breeze, 
'neath  the  influence  of  which  the  stately  flowers 
waved  and  sparkled  with  all  the  wondrous  hues  of 
the  kaleidoscope — ever  changeful  but  ever  beautiful. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Barr,  who  holds  the  reins  at  Long  Ditton, 
is  an  enthusiast  of  the  first  water,  and  he  is  never 
more  at  home  than  when  showing  to  an  interesting 
visitor  the  good  points  of  the  flowers  he  loves  so  well. 
Of  his  high  ability  as  a  cultivator  there  can  only  be 
one  opinion,  judging  by  the  most  absolute  of  all  tests 
— viz.,  that  of  results. 

Now  the  Tulip  is  like  nothing  else  in  creation,  as 
our  friend,  the  Yankee,  would  say.  It  has  whims, 
and  ways,  and  dodges,  peculiarly  its  own,  and  he 
who  cultivates  it  must  be  prepared  for  all  eventuali¬ 
ties,  for  sooth  to  say  the  undertaking  is  somewhat 
speculative  in  character.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  plant’s  history  it  throws  each  year  a  self  or  uni¬ 
coloured  flower  with  a  light  or  dark  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  perianth  segments.  This  goes  on  for  an 
indefinite  period  until,  lo  !  and  behold  !  something 
occurs,  and  our  erstwhile  unicoloured  flower  breaks 
out  into  a  wonderfully-flamed  or  feathered  article 
that  may  or  may  not  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
original.  Herein  lies  the  uncertainty.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Barr  is  of  opinion  that  climate  has  far  more  to  do 
with  causing  seifs  to  break  or  rectify  than  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  soil,  for  some  years  the  number  of  flowers 
that  disport  themselves  in  this  manner  will  far  out¬ 
number  those  that  break  in  others.  In  case  where 
the  rectifying  of  varieties  is  anxiously  looked  for,  a 
change  of  situation  will  often  have  the  desired 
effect.  A  great  mystery,  however,  surrounds  the 
“breaking”  of  Tulips;  we  know  they  do  it,  but 


how  it  is  done,  and  the  precise  causes  that  effect  the 
change  we  wot  not. 

Darwins. 

These  are  all  uni-coloured  flowers,  usually  with  dark 
bases.  They  run  from  18  io.  to  2J  ft.  in  height,  last 
a  long  time  in  bloom,  and  when  planted  in  masses 
are  exceedingly  showy  and  beautiful ;  indeed,  they 
will  compare  very  favourably  with  any  of  the  other 
sections.  There  is  a  considerable  range  of  colour 
exhibited.  Early  Dawn  is  a  rosy  lake,  slightly 
shaded  towards  the  edges  of  the  segments  with  white. 
Flambeau  is  very  appropriately  named,  being  of  a 
brilliant  carmine  ;  Joseph  Chamberlain  with  a  huge 
fiery  scarlet  bloom  is  as  conspicuous  among  the 
other  Tulips  of  the  Darwin  section  as  its  name-father 
is  at  the  present  among  the  diplomats.  Scarlet 
Beauty  is  indeed  a  beauty  with  its  large  glowing 
vermillion-scarlet  flowers.  Very  charming  is 
Erguste,  which  bears  blooms  of  a  delicate  lilac  hue, 
slightly  shaded  on  occasion  with  silver.  Of  Roses 
May  Queen  is  unsurpassed  for  softness  and 
delicacy  of  tint,  Loveliness  being  rather  brighter  in 
hue.  Turning  from  these  bright  gems  the  sombre 
dark  hue  of  La  Place  is  all  the  more  conspicuous, 
whilst  The  Sultan  with  huge  globular  flowers  of  a 
similar  shade  if  anything  goes  one  deeper.  In  the 
full  blaze  of  the  sun  these  last  two  varieties  are 
inimitable  for  depth  and  richness  of  colouring. 

Bizarres. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  section  are 
flamings  or  featherings  of  orange-scarlet,  and 
crimson,  as  well  as  many  shades  of  black  and  brown 
on  a  lemon,  deep  yellow,  or  golden-yellow  ground. 
The  central  zone,  or  base,  is  of  a  stainless  yellow. 
Dr.  Hardy  is  a  superb  example  of  what  a  florists’ 
Tulip  should  be.  It  is  flamed  and  feathered 
respectively  in  its  two  rectified  forms  with  rich  deep 
scarlet  on  bright  orange-yellow.  The  flower  is  of 
extra  size,  and  the  perianth  segments  of  great 
substance.  In  the  breeder  stage,  it  is  of  a  rich 
mahogany-brown  hue,  and  very  handsome.  Sulphur 
Flamed  and  Sulphur  Feathered  are  both  very 
gay  ;  the  former  is  flamed,  and  the  latter  feathered 
with  dark  olive-brown  on  a  clear  yellow  ground. 
Sulphur  breeder  is  as  noticeable  for  its 
sweet  and  powerful  scent  as  for  its  colour  which 
is  olive-brown  charmingly  suffused  with  old 
gold.  The  segments  are  of  exceptional  width 
and  substance.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  simply 
magnificent.  It  is  of  sturdy  habit  and  throws 
flowers  of  a  tremendous  size.  The  flaming  and 
feathering  of  maroon-black  on  a  clear  lemon  ground 
is  perfect,  and  the  basal  zone  is  absolutely  free  from 
any  of  the  greenish  smudges  that  are  so  great  a 
detraction  to  some  varieties.  In  the  breeder  stage 
of  this  variety,  we  get  a  flower  fully  as  large  but  not 
quite  so  showy  as  in  the  rectified  strains,  it  being 
deep  chocolate-brown  in  hue.  Samuel  Barlow  is 
also  of  perfect  form,  and  flowing  scarlet-crimson  in 
colour  upon  a  glittering  gold  ground.  Pilot  is  deep 
brick-red  on  yellow.  It  came  from  the  same  seed-pod 
as  Dr.  Hardy.  John  Theap  is  most  showy  as  a 
breeder,  exhibiting  a*harming  shade  of  terra  cotta, 
a  hue  that  is  all  too  scarce  among  our  favourite 
flowers.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  is  very  beautiful 
with  bright  chesnut-red  markings  on  a  gold  ground. 
Masterpiece  breeder  exhibits  a  rich  golden-brown 
shade,  breaking  into  a  flaming  or  feathering  of  deep 
maroon-black  on  bright  yellow.  Duke  of  Devonshire 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  enormous  size.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  type  of  perfection  from  the  florist's 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  exceedingly  showy.  The 
markings  are  chocolate-black  on  a  clear  lemon 
ground.  Lord  Stanley  has  rather  a  shorter  flower 
than  the  foregoing  varieties,  but  the  segments  are 
broad  and  massive,  and  in  colour  mahogany-crimson 
on  yellow.  Very  charming  is  Dr.  Hutcheon,  with 
chocolate-black  featherings  on  lemon.  Colbert  is 
dwarfer  in  habit  than  the  last-named,  and  rather  a 
brighter  flower.  It  is  feathered  with  chocolate  upon 
a  rich  golden-yellow  ground  colour  Favonius  as  a 
breeder  is  superb.  It  is  a  rich  dark  brown,  slightly 
suffused  with  old  gold.  Goldfinder  breeder  breaks 
into  one  of  the  best  bizarres  yet  raised,  says  Mr. 
Barr.  It  is  bright  scarlet  in  colour  with  a  rich 
yellow  base. 

Bybloemens. 

These  are  distinguished  by  markings  of  black,  violet, 
or  purple,  ranging  to  clear  pale  lilac,  or  lavender, 
upon  a  clear  white  ground,  with  a  stainless  white 
centre  or  base,  and  some  of  the  finest  of  the  florists 
Tulips  belong  to  this  section.  Adonis  with  its  rich 


black  velvety  purple  markings  on  the  white  ground 
is  exceptionally  brilliant.  The  feathered  form  is  if 
anything  rather  better  than  the  flamed.  Agnes  is 
much  after  the  same  style,  but  scarcely  so  dark.  As 
breeders,  both  of  these  are  an  ornament  to  any 
collection.  The  lilac  markings  of  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land  are  very  pretty  and  delicate,  and  the  white 
groundwork  clear  and  dazzling.  Friar  Tuck  is  at 
once  a  bold  and  conspicuous  flower  with  heavy 
purple  markings.  Lord  Denman  has  rather  lighter 
Puce-purple  markings  and  is  distinct  and  pretty.  In 
Queen  of  May  we  find  a  gem.  The  shaft  of  the 
feather  is  heavy  and  well  marked  and  very  deep 
crimson  in  hue.  Talisman,  violet-black  on  white  is 
wonderfully  showy,  in  the  breeder  stage  ;  its  slaty 
purple  flowers  are  sure  to  attract  attention.  Maid 
of  the  Mill,  lilac  ;  Miss  Foster,  clear  lavender  ;  Miss 
Hardy,  light  purple  ;  and  Philip  I.,  deep  heliotrope  ; 
are  all  superb  Byloemen  breeder  varieties  that  can 
scarce  fail  to  catch  on  with  the  general  public. 

Roses. 

In  no  other  section  is  the  contrast  between  the 
ground  colour,  which  is  pure  white,  and  the  markings 
which  comprise  exquisite  shades  of  rose,  passing  on 
into  scarlet  and  crimson,  more  dazzling  than  in  the 
Rose  Tulips.  It  really  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
a  list  of  the  best,  for  all  are  superb.  The  following, 
however,  charmed  our  fancy  most  completely,  to  use 
a  very  mild  expression: — Annie  McGregor  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  striking.  In  the  breeder 
stage  it  is  a  lovely  rose  scarlet  self,  very  bright,  and 
of  superb  form.  When  it  becomes  rectified,  the 
colouring  appears  all  the  more  vivid  and  striking. 
Aglaia  is  a  fine  rose-coloured  variety  with  exquisite 
markings.  Anastasia  is  one  of  the  tallest.  It  is 
charmingly  feathered  with  rich  crimson.  The  hue  of 
Industry  may  be  described  as  bright  scarlet-cerise 
upon  white.  As  a  breeder  this  last-named  is  excep¬ 
tionally  gay.  Mabel,  bright  rose  upon  white;  Rose 
Hill,  carmine-rose  on  white ;  Lucretia,  bright  rosy- 
scarlet  on  white  ;  and  Sarah  Headley,  deep  crimson 
on  white  are  all  splendid  examples  of  Rose  rectified 
Tulips.  In  the  breeder  form  they,  of  course,  exhibit 
only  one  colour  besides  that  of  the  small  central 
zone  at  the  base  of  the  segments,  and  that  colour  is 
a  foreshadowing  of  what  is  to  be  when  the  flower 
becomes  rectified. 

While  speaking  of  self-coloured  varieties  we  must 
not  forget  to  mention,  Cygnet,  one  of  the  finest  and 
purest  whites,  without  spot  or  blemish  or  any  such 
thing  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  flower  is  globular 
in  shape,  the  cup  being  deep  and  full,  whilst  the 
segments  are  stout  and  substantial.  It  would 
appear,  moreover,  to  be  a  very  vigorous  variety. 

Species,  hybrids,  and  notable  Varieties. 

A  large  number  of  species  is  cultivated  at  Long 
Ditton,  including  most  of  those  which  are  of  horti¬ 
cultural  value.  T.  gesneriana  is  very  conspicuous 
with  its  huge  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  supported  on 
tall  stout  peduncles. 

This  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  species  from 
which  have  sprung  most  of  our  later  flowering- 
garden  forms.  T.  gesneriana  spathulata  has  larger 
flowers  than  those  of  the  type.  In  fact,  it  has  pro¬ 
bably  the  largest  flowers  of  any  of  the  wild  Tulips. 
In  colour  they  are  rich  crimson-scarlet,  with  a  large 
blue-black  blotch  at  fhe  base  of  the  segments.  T. 
retroflexa,  which  is  most  likely  a  hybrid  between  T. 
gesneriana  and  T.  acuminata  has  oblong  acutely 
pointed  segments,  bright  yellow  in  hue.  It  is 
exceedingly  showy,  and  shorter  in  stature  than 
T.  g.  spathulata.  Mr.  Barr  recommends  the 
two  for  planting  together  for  effect.  T.  macrospila 
betrayed  itself  by  its  beautiful  perfume  even  before 
we  came  near  enough  to  examine  closely  the  gay 
crimson-scarlet  flowers  with  their  characteristic 
central  blotch,  round  which  runs  a  yellowish  margin. 
As  it  is  grown  at  Long  Ditton  this  appears  to  be  of 
dwarf  and  compact  habit.  Very  distinct  is  T.  viridi- 
flora,  and  rather  pretty  also,  with  the  green-hued 
flowers  margined  with  clear  yellow.  We  were  too 
late  to  see  T.  acuminata  and  T.  Greigi  in  all  their 
glory,  but  we  were  informed  that  a  considerable 
stock  of  them  is  kept  and  that  they  do  very  well.  T. 
persica  stands  the  drought  exceedingly  well  and  is 
especially  suitable  for  growing  in  exposed  places  on 
rockeries,  etc.  It  is  only  a  few  inches  in  height  and 
has  leaves  much  reflexed,  linear  lanceolate  in  shape 
and  margins  somewhat  waved.  The  flowers  are 
perfectly  stellate  and  bright  yellow  in  colour.  T. 
batalina  is  also  very  dwarf.  The  normal  colour  of  its 
flowers  is  soft  canary-yellow  but  it  is  inclined  to 
sport  and  occasionally  throws  red  or  salmon  flowers, 
in  which,  however,  no  flaming  or  feathering  is 
observed.  The  segments  of  the  perianth  are  ovate 
in  shape  and  have  acute  apices.  T.  linifolia  is  also 
very  distinct.  The  leaves  are  linear,  and  the  flowers 
bright  scarlet  with  a  dark  base.  The  perianth  seg¬ 
ments  are  rather  narrower  than  those  of 
T.  batalina.  T.  Hageri  has  a  campanulate 
perianth.  The  segments  are  brick-red  in  colour  and 
have  a  dark  basal  blotch.  With  the  beautiful 
Picotee  with  its  large  white  perianth  segments 
charmingly  margined  with  rose  we  must  bring  to  a 
close  our  list  ere  it  reaches  cumbrous  proportions. 
If  any  of  our  readers  wish  for  more  we  should  advise 
them  to  go  and  see  the  show  for  themselves,  when 
we  are  assured  they  will  leave  it  as  we  did  with 
feelings  of  regret, 
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Royal  Botanio,  May  12th. — Typical  summer  weather 
prevailed  at  the  summer  show  of  the  above  society 
on  Wednesday  last.  The  exhibits  were  smaller  in 
number  than  usual  and  were  all  comprised  within 
the  one  tent.  Hardy  flowers  were  well  to  the  tore, 
and  these  together  with  Roses  and  Azaleas  made  a 
brave  show.  Orchids  were  very  poorly  represented, 
a  few  only  being  staged  in  one  or  two  ot  the  com¬ 
petitive  classes.  In  fact  the  miscellaneous  exhibits 
constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  show,  and 
without  them  the  tent  would  have  been  but  scantily 
furnished. 

For  the  most  part  the  exhibits  in  the  classes 
according  to  schedule  were  few,  no  exhibits  appearing 
in  most  of  them.  Mr.  Geo.  Cragg,  gardener  to 
W.  C.  Walker,  Esq  ,  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill, 
was  the  first  and  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  exotic 
Orchids.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tot  enham,  was  placed  first  for  twelve  tuberous 
Begonias  ;  and  also  for  a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  This  exhibit  was  one  of  the  most 
imposing  in  the  whole  of  the  show,  and  included 
Liliums,  Irises,  Dicentras,  Astiibes,  Saxifrages, 
etc.,  in  variety,  and  in  excellent  condition.  Mr.  R. 
Scott,  was  placed  first  for  six  greenhouse  Azaleas ; 
also  second  for  a  larger  group  of  the  same.  The 
last-named  award  was  a  very  bright  and  showy 
one.  Mr.  W.  Rumsev  received  the  second  award  in 
a  class  for  nine  pot  Roses. 

In  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Sons,  Langport,  Somerset,  received  a  Silver  Gilt 
Medal  for  a  fine  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  single 
and  double  Paeonies,  Irises,  Cannas,  Delphiniums, 
and  Py  rethrums.  The  whole  made  a  brave  and 
brilliant  display.  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joynings  Nur¬ 
sery,  Waltham  Cross,  made  a  meritorious  exhibit  of 
Roses  in  pots.  The  plants  were  clean  and  well 
grown,  and  comprised  such  varieties  as  Madame  de 
Watteviile,  Crimson  Rambler,  Cleopatra,  Madame 
Ho^te,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  and  the  new  Mrs. 
Rumsey  A  large  number  of  cut  blooms  was  also 
forthcoming  fiom  the  same  exhibitor  (first  prize). 
Messrs.  Barr  &  oon,  Co  vent  Garden,  staged  a  most 
Comprehensive  and  meritorious  collection  of  cut 
haruy  dowers.  Tulips  were  the  chief  feature,  and 
very  gay  and  brignt  they  looked  in  their  varied 
shades  of  colour  aad  marking  (Large  Silver  Medal). 
Early  single  Paeonies  and  Irises  added  to  the  effect 
(Bronze  Medal). 

Mr,  George  Mount,  The  Rose  Nurseries,  Canter¬ 
bury,  had  cut  Roses  in  magnificent  condition.  The 
large  size,  excellent  shape,  and  grand  colouring  of 
the  flowers  were  remarkable.  Captain  Hayward, 
Mrs.  John  La  ng,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Prince  Arthur,  and 
Catharine  Mermet  were  some  of  the  best  varieties 
forthcoming  (Large  Silver  Medai).  A  neat  group  of 
Cannas  in  6  aud  7-ia.  pots  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
P  Percy,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Tasker,  E-q  ,  Middleton 
Hall,  Brentwood,  for  which  a  Small  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded.  A  small  but  effective  group  of  mtscel- 
Lnc.ous  plants  was  sent  by  Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Foster,  Regent’s  Park  (Small  Silver  Medal). 
A  small  group  of  rare  plants  staged  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  contained  some  interesting 
material,  including  Arisaema  fimbriata,  several  new 
Cypripediumsand  the  comparatively  new  Caladiums, 
Duke  of  York,  Lord  Rosebery,  Ladas,  and  Tennyson. 

A  grand  exhibit  of  Roses  in  pots,  comprising  well- 
flowered  samples  of  Mme.  Montet,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Her  Majesty,  and  La  France  came  from  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  A 
qumtity  of  cut  blooms  was  also  exhibited  (Silver 
Gut  Medal).  Some  nice  herbaceous  Calceolarias 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Stuart,  gardener  to  N.  L.  Cohen, 
E-q.,  Englcfield  Green  (Small  Silver  Medal).  Oue 
of  the  most  noteworthy  exhibits  was  that  made  by 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgewortb,  of 
Nectarines  in  pots.  The  trees  bore  heavy  crops  and 
were  marvels  of  good  culture.  Cardinal  was  the 
variety  shown.  A  couple  of  baskets  full  of  plucked 
fruits  were  also  forthcoming  (S  lver  Gilt  Medal). 
Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Knap  Hill,  Woking, 
sent  some  superbly  flowered  Rhododendrons  in  pots 
which  received  a  Small  Silver  Medal.  Richard 
Waterer,  Concessum,  Mrs.  John  Penn,  Baroness 
Henry  Schroder  and  Album  Elegans  were  some  of 
the  finest  vaiicties  on  view. 


Questions  snD  ansroeFS 

*»*  Will  our  Jnends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

Liquid  manure. — L.C. :  Generally  speaking  this  is 
one  uf  the  safest  manures  you  can  apply  ;  but  there 
is  danger,  even  here,  of  overdoing  the  application  of 
it.  No  fix'-d  rules  can  be  laid  down  that  wi  1  apply 
in  every  caie.  The  operator  must  exercise  his 
inte  ligence.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time,  the 
drainings  irom  the  stables  and  mature  yards  must 
be  very  strong  owing  to  the  ab--ence  of  rain  for 
several  weeks  past.  Tnis  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  and  ihe  liquid  diluied  accordingly.  The 
colour  of  it  will  generally  be  a  good  guide  as  to  the 
am  iunt  of  dilution  required ;  if  there  is  no  great 
amount  of  sediment  in  it,  ihe  liquid  that  is  on'y 
of  a  light  brown  will  be  safe  enough  to  use.  Tne 
vigour  of  the  plant  and  its  kind  should  also  be 
noted.  Gross  feeders  will  always  take  stronger 
doses  than  those  of  more  delicate  constitution.  No 
plants  should  receive  liquid  manure  till  their  pots 
a:  e  full  of  roots  ;  for  newly-potted  subjects  require 
no  feeding,  and  the  roots  may  even  be  injured  if  so 
treated  belore  they  have  taken  a  firm  hold  of  ihe 
fresh  soil.  Study  the  nature  of  the  plants  under 
your  care,  and  when  in  doubt,  err  on  the  side  of 
giving  the  liquid  too  weak  ra  her  than  too  strong. 

Sweet  Peas  eaten. — T.  Davidson  :  Yes,  vour  sur¬ 
mise^  are  no  d  iubt  c  <rrect.  Sparrows  will  destroy 
not  only  the  ordinary  garden  Peas,  but  any  other 
kind,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  dry  weather. 
The  ground  is  too  dry  at  present  for  slugs  to  prove 
troublesome  to  any  extent  with  out-door  subjects. 
There  is  not  even  sufficient  dew  at  night  to  enable 
them  to  travel  over  the  dry  soil  in  quest  of  food. 
Stick  in  a  few  pegs  here  and  there  on  either  side  of 
the  lines  aud  stretch  some  black  thread  from  one  to 
the  other,  about  3  in.  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  will  deter  the  marauders  fiom  doing 
further  damage,  till  the  Peas  have  attained  some 
height  at  least. 

Golden  Lysimachia. — A  J. :  If  you  mean  Lysima- 
cbia  Nummularia  aurea,  it  may  be  depended  upon 
to  give  satisfaction  for  edging  purposes,  provided 
the  soil  and  situation  are  not  too  dry.  It  is  naturally 
a  moisture  loving  plant,  but  will  do  very  well  in  any 
flower  garden  that  is  properly  looked  after  during 
droughty  weather.  You  may  bear  in  mind  that  the 
golden-leaved  variety  does  not,  as  a  rule,  ramble  so 
freely  as  the  green  one,  therefore  plant  it  rather 
more  closely. 

Varieties  of  Dendrobium  nobile. —Perthshire. — 
The  flowers  ycu  sent  arrived  in  good  condition.  No 

1.  we  consider  the  best  variety  It  comes  nearest  to 
D.  nobile  elegans  of  any  that  are  describ  d  but  is 
not  exactly  the  same.  The  broad,  overlapping 
petals  as  well  as  the  sepals  were  of  good  substance, 
giving  the  appearance  of  stability  to  the  flower.  The 
dark  variety  (No.  2)  was  very  pre  ty  but  small. 
No.  3  had  the  roundest  and  best  lip  of  the  three,  but 
the  colour  is  pile.  A  great  many  of  the  varieties  of 
D.  nobile  h-ive  been  named,  but  not  described  so  that 
it  is  imp ussible  to  identify  or  remember  the  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  all  of  them  because  they  come 
too  close  to  one  another.  All  of  the  three  varieties 
you  sent  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  it  would  be 
futile  to  give  them  special  varietal  names,  se-ing 
that  there  are  so  manv  named  sorts  already  in  culti¬ 
vation  and  which  cultivators  are  unable  to  recognise. 

Stained  glass  and  plants. — Omicron  :  Stained 
glass  in  conservatories  is  not  injuri  >us  to  plants  in 
the  same' sense  as  London  f  >g,  smoke,  or  sulphur 
fumes;  but  indirectly  it  is  injurious  by  excluding 
the  ra\s  of  light  which  are  necessary  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  plants.  Now  it  will  be  apparent  that  a 
few  panes  of  stained  glass  would  only  shade  a  few 
plants  ;  but  if  the  whole  of  the  upright  or  front  glass 
were  of  that  kind  it  would  do  considerable  harm. 

Names  of  Plants. —  W.  H.:  1,  Ornith'gdum 
umbelUtum;  2,  Saxifraga  Geum ;  3,  Spiraea 

Fihpendula ;  4,  Tiarella  cordifolia;  5,  Centiurea 
montana;  6,  Saxifrasa  Camposii — H.J.  :  1,  Primula 
japonica  alba  ;  2,  Trollius  asiaticus  var. ;  3,  Narcissus 
poeticus  recurvus  -  J.A.C.:  1,  Oncidium  reflexum; 

2,  Dendrobium  devoniapum  ;  3,  Masdevallia  Sbuitle  - 

worthii  ;  4,  Cattleya  Skinneri. — R.J.G.  :  1,  Berberis 
Darwinii ;  2,  Lonicera  tatarica ;  3,  Pulmonaria 

saccharata  ;  4,  Scilla  nutans  ;  5,  Corydalis  solida  (an 
escape  from  the  garden).—  L.  G.:  Epidendrum 
megalanthum. — Omicron:  The  duuble  Meadow 
Saxifrage  (Saxifraga  grauulata  flore  pleno). 

Seeds  of  Asparagus  plumosus. — A.  K.:  The 
seeds  of  this  species  are  very  variable  in  their 
germinating  ability.  Some  are  infertile  and  never 
germinate  at  all.  Oihers  take  from  three  weeks  to 
nearly  a  year,  before  they  appear  above  the  soil. 
You  should  keep  ihe  soil  moi-t,  somewhat  shaded, 
clear  of  moss  or  other  forms  of  weedy  vegetation  and 
exercise  plenty  of  patience.  Seeds  of  the  character 
of  Asparagus  plumosus  and  other  subjects  of  a 
similarly  har  1  character  somttimes  lie  in  the  ground 
a  long  time,  and  afterwards  surprise  their  owners  by 
coming  up  freely  at  last.  Never  throw  them  away  so 
long  as  von  find  they  are  firm  and  in  sound  condition. 

Communications  Received— H.  C.  P.— A.  D. 
Webster. — W.  F.  —  Jonn  Plummer — Young  & 
Dob  nson. — Castleboro. — J.  C.  —  L’Orchideenne. — 
V  Berat. — C.  D  — T.L. — Nemo. — Eastman. — A.  T. 
B. — Ward. — A.  K. — Catto. — R.  Hetherington. 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s,  d  t.  d. 


Apples . per  bushel 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs  30  0 


*.  d.  s.  d. 

New  Grapes,  per  lb.  1630 

hlOt-appiUb 

St  VtPhapPi  26  60 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  2  o  40 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  12  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


»,  d.  1.  d, 

ArtiehokesGIobedoz.  20  30 
Asparagus, per  bundle  10  30 
Beans,  1*  tenon,  per  lb.  09  13 

Peei .  nor  dozen  20  3  c 

Brussel  Sprou'S, 

per  half  sieve 

Cabbages  ...  pei  uoz.  10  13 

Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . perbn-dls  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  16  30 
Endive,  French,  djz.  1  6 


1.  d.  s.  d- 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  00 

Horse  Radlsn.  bundle  30  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  to  16 

Onions . per  btrnob  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  0 
Seakale...per  basket 
Smallsaladlng.pnnnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bush  1  2  0  23 

Tomatos .  per  lb  o  6  1  3 

|  Turnips . per  bnn.  3  o 


Cut  Flowers,— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d. 

Azalea,  doz.  sprays  ...o  4 

Arum  L.I  i.'ca  Ltlmus,  2  O 

Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  o 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blrns.  I  6 
Daffodils,  doz.  bchs...  i  6 
Buouans  ...per  doz  i  6 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  2  6 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  4  o 
Llllum  longjflori  m 

per  loz.  3  0 
Lily  ot  the  Valley, 

doz.  sprays  0  6 
Mfrgueiuca,  ta  oun.  1  6 
iemialrPnro.i2DS.4  0 
Naiciss,  vaiious, 

doz.  bch.  1  6 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  6  0 
Parme  Violet  (French) 

per  bunch  3  o 
Polyanthus,  doz.  bch.  1  0 


s.  d 
0  £ 
4  o 
3  “ 

1  0 

3  ° 
6  0 

2  0 

4  0 

6  o 

5  ° 

1  o 

3  ° 

.  6  o 

4  0 
12  0 

9  0 

4  o 
3  ° 


s.  d.  s.  d' 

Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  06  10 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Roses  (indoor),  doz,  10  20 
,,  Tea, white,  doz.  16  26 

„  Ni.fls  .  20  40 

,,  Safiano 

(English),  doz.  ...16  20 

Red  Roses,  doz . i  640 

Pink  Hoses,  doz .  30  60 

Stuilax,  |jer  bunch  ...  3  6  60 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

spra-s  ...3040 

Tulips,  doz.  blooms  ...0  306 

L  LiOcI  UbCb.  <lO£. 

blooms  . o  g  10 

Violets,  doz.  bunches  09  x  o 
„  Czar  (French) 

per  bch. ...  1  3  20 
,,  Victoria  (Knch) 

doz.  bch....  1  o  i  6 
Wallflower,  doz.  bcb.  16  30 
White  Lilac  (French 

per  bunch  3050 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  60120 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  o  36  0 

„  specimen  30  50 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 
Cyclamen,  per  doz  ...o  o  15  0 
Cineraria,  per  doz....  60  90 
Diacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  11  o  30  o 
Dracaena  virldls.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz.9  0  24  0 
Euonymus,  var,  doz.  0  o  18  0 
Evoi  greens, Invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
F  rns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0 
F-r us,  small,  per  100  4  0  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 


1.  d.  s.d 

Fuchsia,  per  doz . 6  o  10  o 

Genista,  per  doz.  ...  6  0  12  o 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  9  o  24  0 
Liliums,  various  doz.  12  o  24  0 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Mignonette  .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, eacn  1  0  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  o  64  o 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...9  o  18  o 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet. 

per  doz.  60  90 

Rrses,  various .  9  0  18  0 

Spiraea,  per  doz .  60  90 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Auction  Sales. 

Pmtberoe  &  Morris .  586 

Bulbs. 

Barr  &  Son  . 585 

C.  G.  Van  Pubergen  . 585 

Catalogues 

M.  Cuthnertson  . 58- 

Dobbte  &  Co . 586 

H.  J.  Jones  . 587 

Chrysanthemums. 

H  J.  Jones . 387 

Florists’  Flowers. 

T.  Bones...  . 585 

T.  Cri  ps  &  Son . 58 

M.  Cuihbenson  . 587 

J  Foroes . 385 

D  ibbie  &  Co . . 5V 

H.  J  Jo  ies . 587 

W.  Welch  . 586 

J.  VVel.s  . 5  5 

Yoong  &  Dobiuson . 587 

Flower  Pots. 

Sankey  &  Sons,  Ltd . 600 

Garden  Sundries,  &c. 

W.  Barlass . 585 

Corry  &  Co . 583 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst,...  585 

A.  Ontram  . 600 

A.  Potcer . 600 

H.  G.  Smyth  . 585 

A.  YVasilieff  . 5^5 

Hardy  Plants. 

J.  Green . 585 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Messenger  &  Co.... .  600 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co...  585 

Horticultural  Builders. 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons . 585 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd . 600 

J.  Grav . . 585 

W.  Richardson  &  Co . 600 

J.  Weeks  &  Co . 585 

Hose. 

A.  Potter . 600 


Insecticides. 

Corry  &  Co . 585 

Gishurst  Compound . 5S5 

Nicotine  Soap  .; . 586 

Lawn  Mowtrs. 

W.  Cooper .  60c 

Ransom^  s,  Sims  and 
Jefferies . 600 

Manures 

C.  Beeson  . 585 

W.  H  Beeson  . 585 

Clay  &  bon . .. . 600 

W.  Colchester . 585 

Native  Guano  Co . 585 

Scanden’s  . 595 

W.  Thomson  at  Sons  ...5*6 
Miscellaneous. 

Bees . ..587 

Epps  s  Cocoa  . 599 

H.  J.  Gassoon  . 583 

Gisnursiine  . 585 

Hewitt's  Cloth  . . : . 586 

JunoCyces  . 399 

Porter's  Crocks  . 583 

Tents  . 585 

Netting. 

A.  Potter . 585 

Orchids. 

J.  Cypher  . 587 

W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co . 585 

P.  McArthur . 5'5 

F.  Sander  &  Co . 5S5 

Palms,  &c. 

Iceton . 386 

Boses. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 587 

Seeds. 

Kennelly . 583 

Sutton  &  Sons . 385 

Wition  &  Co . 555 

Strawberries. 

S.  Hamilton  . 585 

W.  Horne  . 5S5 

Yines 

J.  Cowan  <fe  Co . 587 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s. ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  halfpage,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  tor  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations  thirty  words  for  is,  6d.,  prepaid. 
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W  aye’s  Specialities. 


BEGONIAS 


Awarded  upwards  of  Fifty  Premier  Prizes  and  Certificates,  Diplomas,  &c.i 
including  Gold  Medals  at  Cardiff,  Leicester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton,  Silver  Cups,  Silver  Gilt,  and  Silver  Medals. 


Tubers  Now  Ready  for  Delivery.  All  Started  into  Growth. 


The  following  exquisite  Gems  can  still  be  had;  each  one  a  splendid  exhibition  sort, 

DOUBLE  VARIETIES. — Beauty  of  Belgrove,  rose,  3s.  each;  Duchess  of  Teck,  yellow,  each;  Bexley  Gem,  rich  rose,  5s.  each;  Claribel,  salmon, 
white  centre,  3s  each  ;  Duke  of  Teck,  crimson  scarlet,  3s.  each  ;  Lafayette,-  crimson  scarlet,  is.  6d.  each  ;  Leviathan  dark  rose,  7s.  6d.  each  ;  Miss  Jennie  Fell,  rosy 
crimson,  3s.  each  ;  Princess  May,  white,  fringed  edge,  75.  6d.  each;  Viscountess  Cranbrook,  rosy  pink,  7s.  6d.  each;  Victory,  salmon  scarlet,  7s.  6d  each 

DOUBLE  BEGONIAS,  Selected  in  Separate  Colours.— White,  Scarlet,  Crimson,  Pink,  Salmon,  Rose,  Picotee  Edged,  Blush,  Yellow  and  Bronze,  18s.  to  36s. 
per  dozen. 

SINGLE  BEGONIAS,  Selected  in  Separate  Colours,  among  which  are  the  following  Salmon,  Pink,  Bronze,  Rose,  Golden  Bronze,  Orange,  Magenta, 
Pure  White  and  Fancies,  gs  and  12s.  per  dozen. 


DAHLIAS 


Awarded  the  only  Gold  Medal  ever  given  in  London  for  these  Plants. 

Sturdy  Plants  for  immediate  planting,  to  furnish  a  magnificent  display 

this  season. 


CACTUS  VARIETIES.— Mrs.  Frances  Fell,  snow  white  cactus,  5s.  each;  Blanch  Keith,  rich  yellow,  is.  6d.  each  ;  John  Bragg,  rich  marOon,  gd- 
each;  Baron  Shroder,  purple,  gd.  each;  Honoria,  pale  amber,  gd.  each ;  Harry  Freeman,  white,  gd  each  ;  Kynerith,  gd.  each;  Lady  Montague,  rich 
salmon,  gd.  each  ;  Mrs.  Hawkins,  rich  sulphur,  gd.  each. 


SHOW  DAHLIAS.  SINGLE  DAHLIAS.  POMPONE  DAHLIAS,  6s  gs  and  12s  per  doz. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS  in  great  variety.  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  all  the  very  and  newest. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS,  comprising  Carnations,  Phloxes,  Potentillas,  Delphiniums,  Penstemons,  Violets,  &c. 

LILIES  AND  IRIS.  NARCISSI  AND  DAFFODILS.  TREE  PvEONIES.  CANNAS.  HARDY  FERNS. 


THOS.  S,  WARE,  hale  farm  nurseries,  Tottenham,  lohoon. 


LAINGS’  BEGONIAS 

NOW  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 

The  Premier  House.  Awarded  Nine  Gold  Medals. 

Unequalled  as  a  Floral  Display.  Visitors  are  cordially  invited  ;  free  admission. 
Frequent  trains  from  the  City  and  West  End  to  Catford  Bridge  and  Forest  Hill 
Stations. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free.  Telephone  9,660. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

Begonia,  Caladium,  Clivia,  and  Gloxinia  Specialists,  Seed, 
Plant,  and  Bulb  Merchants,  &c., 

FOREST  HILL,  S.E.  AND  CATFORD,  KENT. 

DEUTZIA  HYBRIDA  LEMOINEI. 

Awarded  First-Class  Certificate,  R.H.S.,  March  24, 1896. 

Messrs.  TH0S7CRIPPS  and  SON, 

THE 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  NURSERIES,  KENT, 

Beg  to  offer  healthy,  well-rooted  Plants  of  this  sterling  novelty,  for  delivery 

September,  at  Is.  6d.  each. 


Two  Gold  and  several  Silver  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  our  magnificent  collection. 

SILVER  CUP  AWARDED A1,SSRMa^«hT?«6Sho" 

A  New  Catalogue  of  all  the  best  and  choicest  varieties  has  just  been  published,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


Our  Selections  of  Choice  named  Distinct  Varieties,  15/-,  18/-,  24/-, 

30/-,  and  42/-  per  dozen. 


JOHN  PEED  AND  SONS, 

ROUPELL  PARK  NURSERIES, 

And  at  Streatham,  S.W.  WEST  NORWOOD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  614. 
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Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  MAY  23 rd,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  May  25th.— R.H.S.  of  Southampton  ;  Spring  Show  at 
Westwood  Park. 

Wednesday,  May  27th. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 
Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Counties'  Show  at  St. 
Albans  (4  days). 

Sale  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  Dahlias,  Cannas,  etc.  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  May  29th. — Royal  Botanic  Society’s  lecture. 

Sale  ot  Orchids  and  Richardias  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 


he  Temfle  Show  of  ’96. — Those  who 
^  saw  and  remember  what  the  show  was 
like  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  in  1888, 
and  compared  it  with  that  opened  on  the 
19th  inst.,  must  admit  that  there  was  no 
falling  away,  but  that  every  corner  was 
packed  with  the  choicest,  most  beautiful 
and  useful  of  garden  productions  in  the  way 
of  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  Improve¬ 
ments  and  innovations  were  not  lacking, 
for  without  doubt  several  of  the  great 
exhibiting  firms  showed  a  dtecided  advance 
in  taste  and  artistic  arrangement.  The 
first  show  of  the  kind  consisted  of  a  great 
assemblage  of  plants  crowded  together  with 
very  little  attempt  at  tasteful  arrangement  ; 
but  that  can  hardly  be  said  of  this  year’s 
exhibition.  There  seems  no  limit  to 
possibilities,  except  extension  of  space 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens.  Indeed,  it  is  a  marvel 
how  so  much  can  be  crowded  within  so 
small  an  area  as  the  show,  with  its  thousands 
of  visitors.  Some  idea  of  the  popularity  of 
the  show  and  the  limitations  to  the  same 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  about 
5,000  square  feet  of  space  were  applied  for, 
more  than  were  available  almost  a  week 
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before  The  opening  day.  That  must  repre¬ 
sent  a  considerable  number  of  disappointed 
exhibitors.  How  different  are  the  times 
to-day,  compared  to  those  when  Plantagenet 
plucked  his  white  Rose  and  Somerset  his 
red  one,  causing  Warwick  to  utter  his 
prophecy  about  “  This  brawl  to-day,  grown 
to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  Garden,  etc.” 
The  great  annual  assemblage  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  of  our  day  makes  for  wholesome 
rivalry,  but  peace. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here,  and,  indeed, 
space  forbids  a  notice  of  all  the  exhibits 
brought  and  sent  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  delectation  of  the  public  ; 
but  a  more  detailed  and  fuller  report  will 
be  found  dispersed  through  our  pages.  In 
the  way  of  vegetables  the  most  novel  and 
unique  exhibit  was  that  of  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons,  both  on  account  of  extent  at  this 
early  period  of  the  year  and  the  quality  of 
the  material.  The  Reading  firm  completely 
monopolised  the  central  staging  of  Tent 
No.  2.  Passing  into  No.  3  we  found 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  with  a  finer  exhibit 
than  ever  of  their  splendid  strains  of 
Streptocarpus,  brilliant  and  varied  Gloxinias 
and  Phyllocacti.  The  first-named  included 
a  most  floriferous  lot  of  the  new  strain 
known  as  Streptocarpus  gratus.  Their 
Caladiums  and  other  subjects  we  also  notice 
elsewhere.  The  votaries  of  the  noble  and 
aristocratic  Orchids  found  no  lack  of  their 
favourite  flowers  ;  and  if  sensational  novel¬ 
ties  -were  in  any  way  lacking,  the  deficit,  if 
any,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
extreme  floriferousness  of  the  plants  and 
collections  shown.  The  central  staging  of 
the  large  Tent  No.  5,  was  literally  a  bank 
of  Orchids  of  the  most  gorgeous  colours 
that  this  or  any  other  season  can  supply. 
We  need  only  refer  to  such  names  as 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  Sir  F.  Wigan,  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.,  W.  S.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Messrs. 
B.  S  Williams  &  Son,  Earl  Percy,  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Major  Joicey,  M. 
S  Cooke,  Esq.,  and  H.  S.  Leon,  Esq.,  as  a 
guarantee  that  this  class  of  plants  was 
handsomely  represented.  Equally  notice¬ 
able  were  the  collections  of  Messrs  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Mr.  James  Cypher,  Messrs. 
W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Backhouse  &  Son,  in  Tent  No.  4. 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  again  in  great 
force,  and  full  of  that  charm  with  which  the 
first  exhibits  of  the  season  inspire  us.  The 
chief  exponents  of  this  popular  race  of  gar¬ 
den  plants  were  Messrs-.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Box.  Tuberous 
Begonias  have  still  a  great  and  important 
future  before  them  in  the  embellishment  of 
gardens.  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co., 
Worcester,  were  again  to  the  fore  with  their 
magnificent  specimens  of  Clematis,  which 
were  more  splendidly  flowered  than  ever. 
They  had  eighteen  plants,  literally  masses 
of  blossom,  and  the  individual  flowers  were, 
in  some  cases,  10^  in.  in  diameter.  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son  also  surpassed  them¬ 
selves  with  Malmaison  and  other  Carna¬ 
tions,  Palms,  Heaths,  Azaleas,  etc.  The 
show,  decorative,  and  regal  Pelargoniums 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  showed  what 
may  be  done  with  this  showy  class  of 
plants.  Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons’  Caladiums 
surpassed  all  previous  exhibits  by  this  firm, 
both  in  extent  and  quality.  Mr.  C.  Turner 
had  a  most  attractive  exhibit  of  Roses 
occupying  600  square  feet  of  space,  and 
including  Crimson  Rambler  in  the  form  of 
bushes,  standards,  and  as  climbers  on 
arches.  Herbaceous  and  alpine  plants 
were  splendidly  represented  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Messrs.  J. 
Backhouse  (whose  rockery  was  charming), 
and  various  others. 


Rice,  it  is  asserted,  constitutes  the  greater  portion 
of  the  food  of  half  the  human  race. 

At  the  Building  Trades’  Exhibition  held  in  St. 
James’s  Hall,  Manchester,  Messrs.  Messenger  &  Co., 
horticultural  builders,  Loughboro’  and  London,  were 
last  week  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  their  glass¬ 
house  exhibit. 

Her  Majesty  The  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  convey  a  command  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of 
Reading,  for  the  whole  supply  of  Peas  in  growth 
which  this  firm  exhibited  at  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens  Show  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  inst. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  two  Princesses 
and  Prince  Karl  of  Denmark,  accompanied  by 
Capt.  Holford,  F.R.H.S.,  visited  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  three  days  Great  Flower  Show  in 
the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  on  Tuesday  last.  They 
were  conducted  over  the  show  by  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard. 

Cricket;  Hurst  &  Son  C.C.  f  Crouch  End. —  A  match 
was  played  at  Crouch  End,  Saturday,  16th  inst.,  and 
won  by  H.  &  S.  by  41  runs.  Swinfen  and  Portch 
played  well  for  Hurst  &  Son  and  Cuthbush  for 
Crouch  End.  Scores  :  Hurst  &  Son,  104  ;  Crouch 
End,  63. 

National  Pink  Society  (Midland  Section). — Thesixth 
exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete,  in  the  Public 
Park,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  July 
7th,  8th,  and  9th.  We  know  from  the  Statement  of 
Accounts  that  the  society  has  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£7  2s.  sd.  Prizes  are  offered  in  ten  classes  for 
collections  and  single  blooms  of  laced  Pinks.  The 
hon.  secretary  of  the  society  is  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Thur- 
stan,  Penn  Fields,  Wolverhampton. 

Lambeth  Field  Club. — Mr.  W.  B.  Baskerville  took 
the  chair  at  the  meeting  held  at  St.  Mary's,  Newing¬ 
ton  Schools,  S.E.,  on  May  4th.  A  variety  of  the 
purple  dead  nettle  having  variegated  leaves  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Wilson.  Specimens  of  an  "  ink 
mushroom  ”  (Coprinus  atramentarius)  obtained  from 
Battersea  Park  were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Perks. 
A  very  instructive  lecture  on  the  "  Classification  and 
Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Helicidae”  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gude,  F.Z.S.  Various 
groups  of  land  snails  were  described,  and  their 
distribution  dealt  with.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  a  large  collection  of  shells. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  above  society,  held  in  the  museum  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  May 
9th,  at  which  Mr.  Andrew  Clark  presided,  four  new 
Fellows  and  one  member  were  elected.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mrs.  Norton,  of  Norbiton,  for  a 
portfolio  of  drawings  of  interesting  Brazilian  plants 
presented  by  her  to  the  society.  It  was  announced 
that  the  council  had  decided  not  to  hold  the  musical 
promenades  which  it  had  been  suggested  should  be 
held  on  Saturday  and  Monday  afternoons  and 
evenings.  It  is  intended  to  open  the  gardens  to  the 
public  on  Whit-Monday  upon  the  payment  of  six¬ 
pence.  A  military  band  has  been  engaged  to 
discourse  music  on  that  occasion. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — The 
committee  have  fixed  the  third  Wednesday  in  July 
(15th)  as  the  date  of  the  summer  outing  for  the  year. 
The  following  is  the  programme  as  arranged  To 
meet  at  Bedford  Circus  at  8  o'clock,  and  proceed  in 
four-horse  breaks  (supplied  by  Mrs.  Leach)  via 
Countess  Weir,  to  Powderham.  Passing  through 
the  Castle  gardens,  the  American  garden,  and 
pleasure  grounds,  the  party  will  rejoin  the  breaks  and 
proceed  via  Starcross  and  Dawlish,  to  Teignmouth 
At  Powderham,  our  friend,  Mr.  Powell,  will  conduct 
us  over  the  park  and  gardens — the  consent  of  Mr. 
Octavius  Bradshaw  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Drew  having  been 
obtained.  At  Teignmouth  a  visit  will  be  paid  to  the 
Jadoo  Factory  at  the  Quay,  and  to  the  gardens  and 
conservatories  of  Col.  Halford  Thompson,  where 
many  interesting  experiments  with  Jadoo  are  now  in 
progress.  The  party  will  then  be  entertained  to 
luncheon  by  Col.  Thompson,  at  Eastcliffe.  Leaving 
by  way  of  Shaldon  Bridge,  the  drive  will  be 
continued  to  Torquay,  where  a  meat  tea  will  be 
served  at  the  Torbay  Hotel,  at  5  o’clock.  The  public 
gardens  will  be  visited  after  tea.  The  return  journey 
will  be  made  from  Torquay  for  Exeter  direct,  via 
Newton  Abbot,  Chudleigh,  and  Kennford,  leaving 
the  “  Torbay  "  at  7  o’clock.  Tickets  : — To  members, 
5s.  6d.  each,  inclusive  of  tea,  carriage,  &c.  (or  2s.  for 


tea  and  4s.  for  carriage,  &c.) ;  to  non-members 
(friends  of  members)  8s.  each ;  but  by  payment  of 
10s.  6d.  a  full  ticket  for  the  outing  will  be  secured 
and  honorary  membership  for  the  ensuing  session. 
No  tickets  can  be  obtained  after  Friday,  10th  July, 
Early  application  is  requested. — Andrew  Hope,  Hon. 
Sec. 

The  English  Paradise  is  the  best  stock  for  Apples 
where  the  soil  consists  of  a  cold  clay  and  the  amount 
of  sunshine  below  the  average.  The  roots  feel  the 
influence  of  the  sun  sooner  than  if  the  Crab  stock 
was  used. 

Ferns  in  California. — The  climate  of  California  is 
very  dry  for  two-thirds  of  the  year,  so  that  one  could 
hardly  expect  to  find  many  of  this  class  of  plants 
whose  leading  requisite,  generally  speaking,  is 
moisture.  Yet  there  are  about  fifty  species,  not 
hidden  in  shady,  moist  nooks,  but  exposed  to  full 
sunshine,  often  high  up  on  the  face  of  rocks.  The 
strange  anomaly  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  of 
these  species  are  adapted  for  the  positions  which 
they  occupy,  either  by  having  a  very  much  thickened 
epidermis,  or  by  being  covered  with  scales  or  a 
dense  cottony  covering  of  hairs  by  which  the  moisture 
in  the  fronds  is  economised  and  its  loss  prevented,  or 
rather  regulated,  according  to  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  specific  case. 

“  Nord-Horticole." — This  is  the  name  of  a  new 
monthly  bulletin  of  arboriculture,  floriculture  and 
kitchen  gardening,  the  first  number  of  which  is  before 
us.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society 
of  the  North  of  France,  and  of  the  syndicate  of  the 
producers  of  forced  fruits,  See.  Amongst  the  con¬ 
tributors  we  notice  several  familiar  names,  including 
that  of  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  the  hon.  foreign 
corresponding  secretary,  as  is  well  known  to  lovers 
and  exhibitors  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  journal  is 
well  printed  on  small  octavo  size  paper,  and  the  first 
number  runs  to  thirty-two  pages  of  text.  It  deals 
very  largely  with  Chrysanthemums,  and  gives  wood- 
cuts  illustrative  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  plants 
and  the  method  of  pinching  them.  We  note  that 
a  second  edition  of  M.  Anatole  Cordonnier's  book  on 
the  Chrysanthemum  is  in  the  press. 

The  trial  of  Violas  at  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society. — The  writer  of  the  article  on  The 
Viola  (p.  594)  makes  it  appear  that  the  extensive  trial 
of  Violas  being  carried  out  in  the  above  gardens, 
is  the  work  of  the  so-called  National  Viola  Society. 
This  trial  is  being  carried  out  by  the  executive  of  the 
Viola  Conference,  which  originated  with  my  brother 
the  late  Mr.  William  Dean,  and  which  was  held  at 
Birmingham  in  1894  and  again  in  1895.  This  year, 
in  addition  to  a  conference  meeting,  a  considerable 
trial  of  beddiDg  Violas  is  taking  place ;  and  the  main 
object  of  the  trial  is  to  test  the  suitability  of  the 
newer  varieties  for  flower  garden  purposes  ;  and  a 
carefully  chosen  committee  of  inspection  will  be 
appointed  to  examine  the  Violas,  and  their  report 
will  be  presented  at  the  Conference  meeting  to  take 
place  in  August. — Richard  Dean,  Secretary,  Viola 
Conference. 

The  Brussels  Society  of  Orchid  lovers.— At  the 
sixty-eighth  meetingof  L’Orchideenne,  in  the  Centra 
Pavilion  of  L'Horticulture  Internationale  Diplomas  of 
Honour  of  the  First-class  were  awarded  to  MM. 
Lucien  Linden  &  Cie,  Brussels,  for  Cattleya 
Trianaei  Imperator;  to  M.  Moens  for  a  hybrid 
Cypripedium ;  to  M.  Madoux  for  Cypripedium 
tonkinense  album  ;  to  M.  Linden  for  Dendrochilum 
lyratum :  to  M.  Madoux  for  Cattleya  Mossiae  alba 
and  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  var. ;  and  to  M. 
Miteau  for  Cypripedium  Pauli  var.  eximium. 
Certificates  of  Merit  of  the  first-class  were  awarded 
to  M.  Miteau  for  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Laelia 
purpurata  and  for  some  varieties  of  Cypripedium  ;  to 
M.  Madoux  for  Cattleya  Mossiae,  C.  M.  marmorata, 
C.  Mossiae  var.  C.  Mendelii,  and  for  Miltonia 
vexillaria ;  to  tVI.  Linden  for  Cattleya  Mendelii, 
Miltonia  vexillaria  candidula,  C.  Mendelii  virginalis, 
C.  M.  eximia,  Cypripedium  Waliisii,  Laeliocattleya 
gratissima,  and  for  Laelia  purpurata;  to  M. 
Warocque  for  Cattleya  Mossiae  var.,  and  Laelia 
purpurata;  to  M.  Barbier  for  Odontoglossum 
crispum  ;  to  M.  de  Moerloose  for  Odontoglossum 
crispum  var.  ;  to  M.  Knight,  director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  for  Cattleya  Mossiae  var.  ;  to  Dr.  Capart 
for  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  var.,  and  Cattleya 
Mendelii  var. ;  to  M.  Miteau  for  three  seperate  forms 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  ;  and  to  M.  de  Lombaerde 
for  a  variety  of  Odontoglossum  crispum. 
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Tomato  Sutton’s  Dessert. 


Tomato  Sutton’s  Golden  Gem 


MESSRS.  SUTTON’S  GREAT  EXHIBIT. 

Those  who  visited  the  Temple  Show  last  year  will 
have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  Peas, Climbing  French 
Beans,  Tomatos,  and  other  early  vegetables  which 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  exhibited  in 
pots  along  the  central  stage  of  No.  i  tent.  On  this 
occasion  the  firm  surpassed  all  previous  efforts  both 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  the  same  classes  of  veg¬ 
etables.  The  whole  of  the  central  staging  of  No.  2 
tent  was  completely  monopolised  with  this  monster 
exhibit.  A  special  train  was  chartered  to  convey  the 
material  to  the  exhibition  ground,  or  as  near  it  as 
that  could  be  effected  by  this  mode  of  conveyance. 
The  labour  necessary  to  accomplish  this  task,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  work  and  skill  necessary  to  grow 
the  vegetables  to  such  perfection  at  this  early  period 
of  the  year  must  have  been  excessive.  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  take  time  by  the  forelock,  for  the 
task  was  commenced  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  show,  so  that  everything  was  trim  and 
in  excellent  order  long  before  the  judges  were  called 
upon  to  perform  their  allotted  task.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  exhibit  may  be  formed  when  we  say 
that  the  central  staging  of  this  tent  was  120-ft.  in 
length  by  6-ft.  in  width. 

In  order  fully  to  have  realised  this  collection  of 
vegetables  and  flowers,  its  extent,  arrangement  and 
effect,  it  would  have  been  neccessary  to  see  it.  To 
those  who  were  not  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  show,  we  will  try  to  convey  an  impression 
of  it.  A  central  line  along  the  whole  length  was 
occupied  with  trained  Tomatos,  Climbing  French 
Beans,  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  all  heavily  laden 
with  fruit.  On  either  side  of  this  were  four  rows  of 
Peas  placed  at  intervals  with  various  flowering  sub¬ 
jects  occupying  the  intermediate  spaces.  All  these 
together  formed  three  lines  running  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  tent.  As  an  outside  margin  to  the 
whole  was  a  line  of  Messrs,  Sutton’s  superb  strain  of 
Gloxinias.  The  centre  piece  of  the  group  was  a 
row  of  Sutton's  Tender  and  True  Climbing  French 
Bean. 

Only  those  whose  allotted  task  it  is  to  provide  and 
arrange  an  exhibit  of  this  nature  can  fully  realise  its 
accomplishment.  We  are  familiar  with  all  sorts  of 
grouping  and  arrangements  of  flowers ;  but  it  has 
never  been  our  privilege  previously  to  see  it  done 
with  vegetables  on  so  extensive  a  scale.  It  may  be 
regarded  therefore  as  a  new  and  unique  departure  in 


the  method  of  exhibiting  vegetables  in  a  growing 
and  fruiting  state.  Although  something  in  the  same 
way  was  seen  last  year,  it  was  practically  tentative, 
and  the  public  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  and  gratified 
with  a  new  sensation  that  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  in  the  matter  of  vegetables  and  flowers 
combined  in  this  unique  way.  Gardeners  more  so 
than  the  general  public  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
feel  immense  interest  in  the  contents  as  well  as  the 
exhibition  value  of  this  exhibit,  so  that  we  shall 
proceed  to  deal  with  them  seriatim. 

Tomatos. 

On  entering  this  tent  from  the  main  entrance  the 
visitor  was  confronted  with  plants  of  Lilium  Harisii, 
behind  which  were  12-in.  pots  of  Tomatos  trained 
in  fan-shape.  The  other  Tomatos  were  stood  at 
right  angles  to  this,  all  of  course  facing  the  visitors. 
Being  amongst  the  tallest  subjects  they  occupied  the 
central  line.  Two  methods  of  training  were  adopted 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illustrations 
above.  On  the  right  hand  side  is  a  pot  of  Sutton’s 
Dessert,  consisting  of  two  plants  trained  over  an  iron 
rod  forming  an  arch.  The  globular  crimson-scarlet 
fruits  of  this  variety  are  well-known  ;  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  bunches  as  well  as  their  two-rowed  character  and 
the  abundance  with  which  they  are  produced  may 
be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  illustration.  The  other 
method  of  training  may  be  realised  by  looking  at  the 
representation  of  a  pot  of  Sutton’s  Golden  Gem  on 
the  left.  Three  plants  in  the  pot  are  confined  to 
single  stems  trained  in  fan-shape.  We  noted  that 
the  globular  goldeD-yellow  fruits  of  this  variety 
were  much  larger  than  those  of  Golden  Nugget,  and 
very  profusely  produced.  This  is  a  novelty  for  '97 
and  is  sure  to  find  favour.  There  was  no  danger  of 
the  fruit  in  this  instance  clashing  with  the  colour  of 
the  Gloxinias  in  front.  The  variety  is  bound  to 
become  a  favourate  when  put  into  commerce.  The 
arch  was  certainly  the  more  novel  method  of  train¬ 
ing,  and  visitors  being  able  to  look  through  the 
opening,  we  are  not  sure  that  frequent  reciprocal 
glances  were  not  made  in  a  manner  which  Love 
Apples  would  naturally  suggest. 

Sutton's  Sunbeam  was  another  very  productive 
variety  with  golden-yellow,  plum-shaped  fruits, 
which  were  both  novel  and  attractive.  The  better- 
known  Golden  Nugget,  has  globular  golden-yellow 
fruits  that  are  smaller  than  either  of  those  above 
mentioned,  but  produced  in  large  bunches  that  are 


very  charming.  They  take  on  a  much  finer  colour 
under  glass  at  this  early  period  of  the  year  than  they 
would  do  out  of  doors  later  on.  Sutton’s  Vesuvius 
had  globular  crimson-scarlet,  smooth  fruits  and  was 
a  novelty  intended  for  next  year's  distribution.  It 
was  obtained  by  crossing  Sutton's  Best  of  All  and 
Earliest  of  All,  and  is  a  first  early.  Another  novelty 
for  '97  was  Sutton's  Favourite  derived  from  Perfec¬ 
tion  and  the  Peach  Tomato.  The  fruit  had  the 
shape  of  the  former  and  the  downy  skin  of  the  latter  ; 
but  the  colour  was  peculiarly  different  from  that  of 
either,  and  for  want  of  a  better  term  may  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  brick-red.  Sutton’s  Eclipse  was  also  a 
new  sort,  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  globular,  smooth 
and  bright  scarlet  fruits.  The  globular  smooth  fruits 
of  Sutton’s  Empress  are  nearly  white  in  the  early 
stages,  but  ultimately  of  a  terra-cotta  hue  when 
mature.  This  made  five  new  varieties,  notable  for 
their  fertility,  even  when  grown  in  pots  thus  early. 
Sutton’s  Best  of  All  was  something  in  the  way  of 
Perfection  but  earlier  and  better  for  any  purpose. 
Another  early  variety  was  Sutton’s  Abundance, 
having  medium-sized,  smooth,  crimson-scarlet  fruits. 
Each  of  the  above  were  about  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high  and 
about  a  yard  wide,  so  that  when  elevated  on  the 
centre  of  the  staging  they  had  a  bold  and  imposing 
effect. 

Climbing  French  Beans. 

Without  doubt  these  were  a  feature  in  themselves. 
They  were  trained  fan-shape  to-a  height  of  7-ft.  but 
as  the  tops  turned  down  again  for  some  distance  and 
re-mounted  the  supports,  they  would  reach  about 
ir  ft.  They  were  something  hke  Climbing  Beans, 
and  reminded  us  of  an  old  Scottish  gardener  who 
was  not  particular  about  the  length  of  the  stakes  he 
used  for  Peas,  because,  said  he,  they  always  went  up 
to  the  top  of  the  stakes,  no  matter  what  their  height, 
and  came  down  to  the  ground  again.  Tender  and 
True  was  sown  on  the  28th  February,  and  the  long, 
smooth,  and  beautifully  shaped  pods  were  in  prime 
condition.  Sutton’s  Epicure  was  exceedingly  pro¬ 
ductive.  and  had  equally  as  long  pods  as  the  last 
named  but  they  were  rounder.  Though  not  sown 
till  the  6th  March,  the  pods  were  equally  as  forward 
as  those  of  the  former.  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All  is 
rightly  named,  for  it  was  more  forward  than  the 
other  two,  though  not  sown  till  the  13th  March.  The 
round  pods  were  shorter  than  those  of  Epicure 
but  produced  in  enormous  clusters.  This  is  a 
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novelty  for  ‘97.  In  the  above  we  have  three  distinct 
types  of  Climbing  French  Beans.  Tender  and  True 
was  first  sent  out  about  five  years  ago. 

Peas  in  rows. 

As  m  the  case  of  the  Climbing  French  Beans, 
gardeners  and  visitors  generally  paid  particular  atten¬ 
tion  tothe  four  rowsof  Peas  each  10ft.  to  14ft.  long,  the 
like  of  which  have  never  been  paralleled  at  a  public  ex¬ 
hibition.  Some  of  them  were  grown  in  long  boxes,  and 
others  in  large  pots.  The  accompanying  illustration 
of  a  small  portion  of  a  row  gives  a  good  idea  of 
Sutton's  Seedling  Marrowfat  as  it  appeared  on  the 
fhree  days  of  the  show.  This  was  the  variety  which 
caused  such  a  sensation  at  the  Temple  Show  last 
year.  The  plant  grows  about  a  foot  high  and  was 
covered  with  pods  as  large  as  those  of  the  well. known 
Duke  of  Alhany.  The  variety,  however,  differs 
immensely  from  the  last  named  in  being  so  dwarf 
and  as  early  as  American  Wonder.  It  is  a  wrinkled 
Pea  which  originated  with  Mr.  Culverwell,  but  was 
grown,  selected  and  fixed  in  its  present  form  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  by  whom  it  was  put  into 
commerce  last  year.  In  a  word  it  is  a  dwarf,  first 
early,  Marrowfat  Pea  which  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
widely  cultivated,  displacing  American  Wonder  for 
forcing  and  for  the  production  of  the  first  early  crops 
from  the  open  ground. 

Sutton’s  May  Queen  was  also  raised  by  Mr. 
Culverwell  as  a  cross  between  American  Wonder 
and  Early  Paragon.  Earliness  is,  therefore,  a 
special  feature  of  this  variety  which  gardeners  know 
to  be  as  early  as  any  for  outdoor  work.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  2J  ft.,  and  the  seeds  possess 
the  full  marrowfat  flavour.  A  row  of  it  on  the 
exhibition  table  had  a  telling  effect.  To  its  other 
recommendations  it  adds  that  of  productiveness,  as 
many  gardeners  can  testify,  independently  of  the 
testimony  it  supplied  as  to  its  being  amenable  for 
forcing  purposes.  To  retard  it  and  prevent  it  from 
being  too  far  advanced  for  the  show  it  had  to  be 
placed  in  an  unheated  house  entirely  shaded  from 
sunshine.  Sutton’s  Favourite  Marrowfat  is  a  second 
early  as  could  be  seen  from  the  more  backward 
nature  of  the  pods  as  compared  with  the  other  types 
exhibited,  although  grown  under  the  same  conditions. 
Judging  from  its  appearance  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  productive  Peas  in  cultivation.  The  stems 
usually  grow  to  a  height  of  18  in.,  but  forcing  added 
another  6  in.  to  them.  That  matter  is  not  at  all 
regrettable  considering  that  it  continues  flowering, 
and  producing  pods  well  filled  to  the  tip.  These 
pods  are  very  broad,  straight  and  of  beautiful 
appearance  for  exhibition  work.  But  as  a  Pea  for 
use  in  private  establishments,  to  come  in  after  the 
first  earlies,  its  merits  will  be  tested,  and  its  prolific 
nature,  robust  habit  and  excellent  flavour  cannot  fail 
to  find  many  admirers  and  cultivators.  Sutton’s 
Excelsior,  though  only  put  into  commerce  this  year, 
has  already  been  well  tested  and  approved  as  a  first 
early  marrowfat  Pea  of  great  excellence.  The  pods 
are  large,  very  full,  of  the  rich  glaucous  green  colour, 
so  highly  appreciated  on  the  exhibition  table,  and 
contain  six  to  nine  peas  of  a  beautiful  green  hue. 
They  differ  in  shape  from  those  of  Sutton’s 
Seedling  by  being  blunt-pointed.  The  seeds  are  of 


such  excellent  flavour  that  they  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  connoisseur  as  much  as  by  those  who  can 
make  but  little  distinction  between  one  sort  and 
another.  The  haulm  reaches  a  height  of  18  in.  and 
bears  heavily  throughout  its  length.  The  variety  is 
another  of  Mr.  Culverwell’s  triumphs,  and  originated 
from  a  cross  between  Early  Paragon  and  American 
Wonder.  There  was  a  row  of  each  of  the  above 
varieties.  The  same  four  sorts  were  also  grown  in 
pots  showing  the  special  advantages  which  each 
method  has  to  offer  the  cultivator. 

Peas  in  Pots. 

The  special  advantage  of  growing  and  cropping 
Peas  in  pots  seems  to  be  one  of  convenience  rather 
than  necessity.  In  this  case  the  pots  were  about 
10  in.  wide,  and  had  a  few  nice  twiggy  stakes  placed 
upright  in  them  for  the  support  of  the  Peas.  Pots 
are  easily  moved  about  and  can  be  placed  relatively 
close  to  the  glass,  thereby  insuring  dwarf  short- 
jointed  stems.  As  the  Peas  grow,  the  pots  may  be 
lowered  if  need  be.  Light  and  air  can  play  freely 
round  them  so  that  good  pod  s  are  developed  on  all  sides. 
In  private  establishments,  pots  can  quickly  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  cool  house,  if  the  pods  are  too  forward 
for  any  required  date.  Those  in  boxes  were  equally 
fruitful  on  both  sides  and  over  the  top  ;  so  that  under 
good  cultivation  a  good  crop  can  be  secured  either 
way. 

Sutton's  Ai.  is  a  first  early  and  the  counterpart  of 
Excelsior  as  far  as  the  pods  are  concerned,  but  the 
stems  were  3  ft.  high  The  variety  was  the  pioneer 
of  a  new  early  race  of  marrowfat  Peas,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  which  commenced  in  1891.  When  it  first 
made  its  appearance  in  private  gardens  it  created 
quite  a  sensation  on  occount  of  its  earliness,  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  high  class  quality.  Each  pot  contains 
seven  to  ten  peas  of  large  size  and  excellent  flavour. 

Empress  of  India  is  the  counterpart  of  Telephone, 
but  is  a  first  early— -a  consideration  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  haulm  is  about  3  ft.  in  height  and 
bears  a  heavy  crop  along  its  whole  length,  of 
large  and  shapely  pods  well  filled  with  eight  to  eleven 
handsome  peas  of  excellent  flavour.  The  variety 
is  equally  well  adapted  for  exhibition  or  table  use. 
The  largest  podded  early  Pea  in  cultivation  is 
Sutton’s  Early  Giant  (see  p.  607)  which  has  pods  of  a 
dark  glaucous  green  colour,  and  the  counterpart  of 
the  Duke  of  Albany  but  earlier.  The  plants  are  also 
dwarfer,  for  they  only  reach  a  height  of  3  ft.,  at  least 
when  forced.  The  variety  is  one  of  the  present 
year’s  novelties,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition  to 
horticulture  seeing  that  pods  of  such  size  with  seeds 
of  the  marrowfat  flavour  can  be  gathered  as  early  as 
the  dwarf  Sutton's  Seedling  Marrowfat.  The  Sutton 
Forcing  is  the  dwarfest  Pea  in  cultivation,  American 
Wonder  and  others  of  that  ilk  notwithstanding.  It 
is  a  free  bearing  variety  as  those  who  visited  the 
show  could  see,  and  the  pods  are  equal  to 
those  of  Sutton's  Seedling  in  size.  The  seeds  are 
wrinkled  and  of  excellent  flavour,  so  that  altogether 
the  variety  will  be  a  boon  to  those  whose  space  is 
limited,  but  yet  are  required  to  furnish  an  early  dish 
or  two  for  the  table,  previous  to  the  harvesting  of  the 
early  supplies  from  the  open  ground.  Mr.  Culver¬ 
well  was  the  raiser  of  the  variety  which  was  a  cross 


between  Sutton's  Royal  Jubilee  and  American 
Wonder.  It  is  as  early  as  the  latter  but  possesses 
the  true  marrowfat  flavour,  and  proves  equally  suit¬ 
able  for  forcing  in  pits  or  frames  and  for  warm  borders 
outside. 

Melons. 

To  grow  Melons  successfully  in  pots  is  perhaps  a 
feat  more  difficult  of  accomplishment  than  in  the 
case  of  Peas,  especially  when  one  is  required  to 
have  them  in  readiness  by  a  given  date,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  all  vicissitudes  to  which  our  precarious  and 
fickle  climate  is  liable.  The  plants  were  grown  in 
12  in.  pots  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  we  noted 
five  fully  grown  fruits  to  a  pot  besides  some  smaller 
ones  belonging  to  a  later  set.  Some  of  the  fruits  of 
the  well-known  and  widely  appreciated  Hero  of 
Lockinge  had  reached  maturity.  The  variety  is 
widely  reputed  amongst  gardeners  as  the  best  all 
round  Melon,  and  as  a  white-fleshed  variety  it  cer¬ 
tainly  upholds  its  reputation  admirably.  Sutton's 
Eureka  is  one  of  this  year's  novelties,  and  is  the 
counterpart  of  Hero  of  Lockinge,  with  the  exception 
of  being  scarlet-fleshed.  The  fruit  is  globular,  of  a 
useful  size  for  table  purposes  and  possesses  a 
beautiful  golden  yellow,  closely  and  attractively 
netted  skin.  The  flesh  is  of  great  depth,  juicy  and 
of  excellent  flavour.  The  flowers  set  freely  and 
under  ordinary  methods  of  cultivation  this  is  a  heavy 
bearing  variety.  Sutton’s  Scarlet  Melon  is  another 
scarlet-fleshed  variety  of  great  excellence.  It  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Tegg,  of  Bearwood  Gardens,  and  was 
put  into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Sutton  in  1894. 
Several  have  pronounced  it  as  one  of  the  best 
flavoured  Melons  in  cultivation.  The  plants  were 
trained  in  fan-shape  and  occupied  the  central  line  of 
the  staging.  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum  Cucumber  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  all  round  sorts  in  cultivation. 
When  in  perfection  the  colour  is  of  a  dark  green  and 
the  skin  furnished  with  small  black  spines.  The 
form  being  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  variety  is 
useful  for  exhibition,  market  work  and  private  use. 

Flowers  and  Foliage  Plants. 

The  Gloxinias  were  undoubtedly  the  leading  feature 
of  the  flowering  plants,  both  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  the  exhibit,  the  variety  of  colours  and  the  high 
quality  of  the  cultivators’  art.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste 
as  to  whether  the  spotted  or  self-coloured  varieties 
were  best,  for  both  types  were  excellent  and  one  the 
corollary  of  the  other.  The  size,  substance  and 
excellent  form  of  Her  Majesty  as  well  as  the  purity 
of  the  white  flowers  commanded  universal  admira¬ 
tion.  Duchess  of  York,  one  of  this  year's  novel¬ 
ties,  was  rich  purple  with  a  broad  white  margin. 
Duke  of  York  on  the  contrary  was  bright  crimson 
bordered  with  white.  The  intense  glowing  scarlet 
of  Reading  Scarlet  was  sufficiently  fine  to  be  included 
in  the  most  select  collection.  The  beautiful  sky 
blue  colour  of  Sutton’s  Azure  Blue  formed  a  charm¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  vivid  colours  of  the  darker  kinds, 
and  is  certainly  a  break  in  the  right  direction  for 
securing  a  blue  Gloxinia. 

Empress  of  India  is  a  dark  violet-purple  flower  of 
splendid  proportions.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Crimson  King,  the  colour  of  which  is  indicated  by 
the  name.  The  silvery  foliage  of  Prince  of  Wales  is 
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very  distinct,  and  the  massive  white  flowers  with  a 
scarlet  throat  are  very  handsome.  Very  pretty  is 
the  epithet  which  we  should  apply  to  Princess  of 
Wales  which  is  white  with  red  spots  at  the  base  of 
the  segments,  and  sometimes  a  light  purple  band 
forming  an  arch  over  the  segments.  The  Gloxinias 
were  arranged  in  a  double  row  interspersed  with 
white  Maidenhair  Fern  and  various  flowering  plants. 

The  numerous  plants  of  Lilium  Harrisii  in  the 
central  line  were  both  attractive  and  deliciously 
scented.  Numerous  plants  of  Azalea  mollis  came  in 
just  behind  the  rows  of  Peas.  The  hybrid  forms  of 
Streptocarpus  raised  from  the  S.  Rexii  section, 
crossed  with  S.  Wendlandi,  were  exceedingly  attrac¬ 
tive  and  distinct  from  the  ordinary  types,  The  scapes 
were  g  in  to  12  in,  high  and  bore  very  numerous 
flowers.  On  either  side  of  the  centre  were  finebanks 
of  the  varieties  of  Begonia  semperflorens,  including 
Crimson  Gem,  Princess  Maude,  rose,  and  Princess 
Louise,  rosy-pink,  and  all  in  a  very  floriferous  con¬ 
dition.  Here  also  were  bunches  of  Ixias,  Gladioli, 
Ranunculus  asiaticus  in  variety,  Parrot  Tulips, 
double  Narcissus  poeticus,  and  bunches  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Florist's  Tulips. 

A  great  bank  of  Sutton’s  Spring  Bedding  Stock 
in  scarlet  blue,  terra-cotta,  white,  yellow,  purple, 
and  rose,  presented  a  massive  and  attractive 
appearance  ;  the  flowers  were  deliciously  scented 
Plants  of  Sutton’s  Superb  Double,  Double  Pink,  and 
Double  White  Fringed  Petunias,  were  also  arranged 
in  groups  intermixed  with  Ferns  and  Palms.  Some 
bunches  of  English  Irises  served  to  enliven  certain 
places.  Some  pans  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  flowers 
were  sweetly  scented  and  very  attractive. 

Amongst  foliage  plants  we  noted  Eulalia  japonica 
variegata,  the  bright  leaved  Eurya  latifolia  variegata 
in  small  specimens.  Coleus  Sutton’s  Eastern  Queen 
was  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  leaves  and  the 
strange  combination  of  crimson,  maroon,  carmine, 
greeD,  yellow,  and  other  colours,  arranged  in  a  very 
complicated  way.  It  is  a  seedling,  and  therefore 
quite  new. 

- •*» - 

Walnut  shells  have  formed  the  material  wherewith 
an  American  workman  has  made  a  complete  suite  of 
furniture,  including  a  centre  table,  a  rocker,  arm¬ 
chair,  four  straight-backed  chairs  and  a  sofa. 

West  Indian  Bananas.— From  15,000,000  to 
14,000,000  bunches  of  Bananas,  representing  a  value 
of  considerably  over  820,000,000  annually  reach  the 
United  States  from  the  West  Indies. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Our  reports  of  the  fortnightly  and  monthly  meetings, 
as  well  as  the  lectures  and  conferences  held  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  have  made  our  readers 
familiar  with  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of 
this  body,  particularly  since  the  greatly  increased 
interest  in  its  welfare  took  place.  Its  past  history, 
its  strange  vicissitudes,  and  the  services  which  it 
has  rendered  both  to  the  practical  and  scientific  side 
of  horticulture,  are  facts  to  which  we  have  referred 
only  in  a  brief  and  intermittent  way.  Space  forbids 
us  from  dealing  with  these  matters  so  fully  as  we 
should  desire  ;  but  we  hope  the  remarks  we  offer 
concerning  the  oldest  horticultural  society  in  this 
country  and  almost  the  oldest  in  Europe  may  prove 
interesting  to  some. 

Origin  of  the  Society. 

Societies  for  the  improvement  of  domestic  animals 
and  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches  had  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  established  in  various  parts  of  Britain 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but 
horticulture  had  no  such  advocate.  The  idea  of 
establishing  a  horticultural  society  originated  with 
John  Wedgwood,  Esq.,of  Betley.in  Staffordshire  (some 
accounts  say  Etruria,  near  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  in 
the  same  county),  and  his  suggestions  he  communi¬ 
cated  to  Mr.  William  Forsyth.  The  outcome  of 
this  was  the  holding  of  a  meeting  on  the  7th  March, 
1804,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hatchard,  the  bookseller  in 
Piccadilly.  Mr.  Wedgwood  presided  over  this 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Greville,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Bart.,  William  Townsend  Aiton,  Esq.,  of  Kew, 
Richard  Anthony  Salisbury,  Esq.,  Mr.  Wm.  Forsyth, 
and  Mr.  James  Dickson.  Some  resolutions  were 
framed  and  passed  at  this  meeting  for  the  regulation 
of  the  infant  society ;  and  another  meeting  was  held 
at  the  same  place  a  week  later,  when  John  Hawkins, 
Esq.,  was  added  to  the  list  of  original  members. 

The  society  continued  to  increase  from  1804  till 
1809,  when  the  directors  felt  the  growing  necessity 
for  having  it  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  This 
was  accomplished  on  the  17th  April,  1809,  when  the 
Charter  was  granted  by  His  Majesty  King  George 
III.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London 
was  the  name  registered  in  the  Charter.  George,  Earl 
of  Dartmouth  was  the  first  president ;  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Greville,  the  first  treasurer;  and  Richard 
Anthony  Salisbury,  Esq.  the  first  secretary. 

Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
On  April  2nd,  1805,  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq  , 
F.R.S.,  read  the  first  paper  before  the  young  society, 
The  subject  of  it  was  the  "Objects  which  the 
Horticultural  Society  have  in  view."  He  was 
followed  by  other  eminent  men  such  as  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart.,  Richard  Anthony  Salisbury,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  and  various  others.  The  society  first 
began  publishing  its  "  Transactions”  in  1810,  and 
completed  its  first  volume  in  1812.  The  third  edition 
of  the  first  volume  was  published  nine  years  later, 
namelyin  1821.  These  "  Transactions  ”  ran  into  ten 
large  quarto  volumes,  and  contained  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  and  though 
some  of  the  information  given  is  now  considered 
behind  date,  it  doubtlessly  formed  the  superstructure 
upon  which  much  of  our  present  day  practice  has 
been  built  up.  On  the  contrary  much  of  the 
information  contained  within  the  ten  volumes  is  as 
valuable  to  day  as  ever,  and  useful  for  reference  for 
all  time  coming.  Horticulture  was  dealt  with  both 
from  a  gardener’s  and  botanist’s  point  of  view,  and 
the  discoveries  in  the  physiology  of  plant  life  made 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  and  brought  before 
the  society,  have  a  scientific  value  even  at  the  present 
day.  The  cost  of  these  "  Transactions  ”  exceeded 
£30,000. 

Trial  grounds  have  always  proved  of  great  value 
to  any  horticultural  society,  and  in  this  case  two 
small  experimental  gardens  were  established  in  1818. 
New  species  and  varieties  of  flowers,  fruits,  veg¬ 
etables,  trees,  and  shrubs,  either  of  use  or  ornament, 
were  fairly  tested  in  these  gardens  to  ascertain  their 
practical  value  both  for  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies.  By  this  time  the  society  was  beginning  to 
feel  its  growing  posver  for  usefulness,  and  in  1822  the 
well-known  gardens  at  Chiswick  were  acquired  on 
lease  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  afterwards 
became  president  of  the  society  and  an  ardent 
supporter  of  horticulture.  Several  plants  still  in 
cultivation,  and  highly  appreciated,  commemorate 
the  name  of  this  patron. 


The  Society's  Collectors. 

Ihe  name  of  the  society  is  indelibly  associated 
with  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  plants  of 
a  very  varied  nature,  and  which  were  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  by  its  collectors.  This  most 
important  and  excellent  work  was  commenced  in 
1818.  Mr.  John  Reeves  travelled  in  China,  where 
he  collected  and  sent  home  a  vast  number  of  valuable 
plants.  This  he  did  at  a  time  when  China  was  but 
little  known  to  English  travellers.  The  original 
plant  of  Wistaria  sinensis  sent  home  by  Mr.  Reeves 
was  long  an  object  of  great  interest  in  the  gardens  at 
Chiswick,  and  attained  a  great  size.  Azaleas, 
Chrysanthemums,  Paeonies,  Camellias,  Roses,  and 
other  subjects,  were  sent  home  by  gentlemen  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  Mr.  Reeves 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Potts  and  Mr.  Damper  Parks, 
in  the  East  Indies  and  China.  Mr.  Don  collected 
plants  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  South  America, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Forbes  went  to  South 
Africa  and  afterwards  up  the  Zambesi.  All  the  fore¬ 
going  four  collectors  were  sent  out  by  the  society. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  likewise  sent  out  in  1823,  and  sent 
home  a  large  number  of  fruit  trees  for  trial.  In  the 
following  year  he  travelled  in  Oregon  and  British 
Columbia,  both  of  which  had  hitherto  been  practi¬ 
cally  unexplored  by  the  botanist.  He  sent  home  a 
vast  number  of  annual  and  perennial  plants ;  but  his 
name  will  for  ever  be  associated  with  the  Conifers 
which  he  discovered  and  sent  home  to  adorn  the 
parks  and  gardens  throughout  Britain.  The  Douglas 
Fir  (Pseudotsuga  Douglasii)  commemorates  his  name 
most  effectually.  Pinus  insignis,  P.  lambertiana,  P. 
sabiniana,  P.  monticola,  Abies  nobilis,  A.  grandis, 
A.  amabilis,  Picea  Menziesii,  and  many  other  Conifers 
are  living  monuments  to  his  memory.  The  Arbore¬ 
tum  planted  at  Chiswick  was  of  great  importance  in 
its  day. 

Trials  of  various  kinds  were  conducted  in  the 
gardens  for  the  purpose  of  sifting  out  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  of  garden  plants  in  those  days.  When  our 
gardens  were  adorned  with  European  and  allied  Roses 
only,  the  period  of  flowering  was  limited  to  a  few 
weeks.  Beautiful  as  these  Roses  are  they  are  now 
greatly  neglected,  and  the  great  bulk  of  attention 
is  given  to  the  Teas  and  hybrid  perpetuals  resulting 
from  the  importations  made  by  the  society  from 
China,  and  by  the  hybridising  of  the  old  sorts  with 
them.  About  1823  the  collection  of  Roses  at 
Chiswick  amounted  to  1,200  varieties.  This  will 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  society  in  those  days.  The 
"Journal’’  was  commenced  about  this  time  and 
continued  regularly  till  1865. 

The  origin  of  the  garden  Pentstemons,  that  is,  of 
the  improved  varieties,  is  P.  Hartwegi,  which  com¬ 
memorates  the  name  of  the  collector  Mr.  Hartweg, 
who  was  sent  out  by  the  society  in  1837.  This 
traveller  sent  home  a  great  variety  of  plants  from 
California,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Peru,  and  other 
parts  of  America,  both  North  and  South,  Bar¬ 
berries,  Pines,  Lupins,  Achimenes,  and  Orchids,  were 
among  the  more  important  of  his  introductions. 
Strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  the  society  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  importing  a  large  number  of  Orchids 
which  were  but  little  known  in  those  days. 

The  importations  effected  by  Mr.  Robert  Fortune 
come  more  within  the  memory  of  living  gardeners, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  those  above  mentioned.  He 
was  sent  by  the  society  to  China  in  1842.  Through 
his  instrumentality  seeds  of  various  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  were  distributed  amongst  the  natives 
of  Northern  China.  Chrysantffemum  growers  must 
ever  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Chusan  Daisy,  the  origin  of  all  the  pompon  Chry¬ 
santhemums  now  in  cultivation,  and  later  on  for  the 
varieties  which  have  since  given  rise  to  the  Chinese 
(incurved)  and  Japanese  races  which  constitute  the 
glory  of  the  autumn  months  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  elsewhere.  Anemone  japonica,  Primula 
japonic3,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Dicentra  spectabilis, 
Diervilla  rosea,  Astilbe  japonica,  and  many  other  of 
the  commonest  garden  plants  attest  Mr.  Fortune's 
activity.  The  numerous  Tree  Paeonies  he  intro¬ 
duced  were  the  wonders  of  those  days  and  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  spring  garden  at  present. 

While  thus  engaged  by  the  society,  Mr.  Fortune 
kept  his  eyes  open  to  possibilities  with  the  Tea 
plant,  upon  the  cultivation  of  which  he  drew  up  a 
report.  When  his  services  with  the  society 
terminated  he  was  engaged  by  the  East  India 
Company  to  make  experiments  with  the  Tea  plant 
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in  India.  Hitherto  the  Chinese  had  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  this  culture  and  the  benefit  arising 
therefrom.  From  the  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Fortune,  the  Tea-growing  industry  has  gradually 
grown  to  colossal  proportions  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
Herein  we  see  that  both  this  country,  India,  and 
Ceylon,  have  derived  an  immense  benefit,  though  in¬ 
directly,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  society 
and  its  enterprise. 

Not  all  of  the  collectors  sent  out  by  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  were  so  successful  as  Mr.  Robert 
Fortune  in  reaping  the  deserved  reward  at  the  end 
of  their  journeys  ;  for  the  dangers  of  fever-infested 
jungles,  with  other  attendant  evils,  not  to  mention 
savage  tribes  and  unfriendly  nations,  were  just  as 
great  or  greater  than  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
Mr.  John  Potts,  who  had  been  sent  to  China  and 
Bengal,  brought  or  sent  home  a  large  number  of 
plants  ;  but  having  contracted  a  disease  during  the 
execution  of  his  mission,  he  survived  his  return  to 
England  only  a  few  weeks.  This  took  place  in 
October,  1822.  Mr.  John  Forbes,  sent  out  about  the 
same  time  as  above-mentioned,  died  at  Senna  while 
making  his  way  up  the  Zambesi,  in  August,  1823. 
To  find  an  equally  enterprising  and  intelligent 
collector  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Forbes  was  no 
easy  task.  Capt.  William  Owen,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
with  whose  surveying  expedition,  the  society’s 
collector  was  travelling,  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
engaged  Mr.  Hilsenberg,  a  German  botanist  whom 
he  found  in  the  Mauritius.  Captain  Owen  being  very 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  science  did  all  in  his  power 
to  compensate  for  a  loss  which  botanical  science 
greatly  deplored.  The  society  was  thus  doing  for  horti¬ 
culture  and  botany  what  our  largest  and  most  enter¬ 
prising  horticultural  firms,  private  enterprise,  and 
botanical  establishments  have  since  taken  in  hand. 

Difficulties  of  the  Society. 

If  it  should  be  asked  what  was  the  object  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  missions  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  it 
might  be  difficult  on  first  thought  to  answer  ;  but 
earlier  than  1824  the  society  had  established  a  wide 
reputation  all  over  the  world,  as  the  knowledge  of  its 
operations  and  influence  extended.  This  reputation 
had  to  be  maintained  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  its 
usefulness  to  horticulture  and  allied  interests,  both 
in  the  mother  country  and  abroad,  no  doubt  urged 
the  society  to  strain  every  nerve  to  sustain  its  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  forward  march  of  the  times,  and  in  the 
furthering  of  the  laudable  objects  it  had  in  hand. 
Nor  was  it  without  tangible  though  inadequate 
support.  In  1824  it  had  a  list  of  1915  Fellows,  and 
400  of  those  had  joined  it  during  the  previous  2J 
years.  The  Fellows,  Honorary  Members,  Foreign 
Members,  and  Corresponding  Members,  connected 
with  it  numbered  2197 — an  accession  which  the 
society  in  its  infancy  never  contemplated. 

In  those  days  it  had  what  was  considered  a  com¬ 
plete  library  of  reference  on  botanical  and  horti¬ 
cultural  subjects..  Fellows  made  daily  use  of  this 
library,  and  strangers  were  also  permitted  access  to 
it.  The  collection  of  valuable  drawings  was  very 
extensive,  and  included  costly  specimens  of  works 
of  art  in  connection  with  the  objects  of  the  society. 
Various  fruits  grown  in  Great  Britain  were  modelled 
in  wax  for  educational  purposes.  The  collections  of 
fruit  trees  all  properly  arranged  in  the  gardens  at 
Chiswick,  and  the  extensive  plantations  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  were  pronounced  the  most  com¬ 
plete  that  had  ever  existed  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  This  statement  was  made  in  1824,  and 
much  of  this  valuable  work  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  two  previous  years.  One  has  only  to  consult 
Loudon's  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britanicum,  and  the 
abridged  edition  of  it,  to  learn  how  frequently 
Loudon  consulted  this  valuable  collection  of  trees 
and  shrubs  when  determining  his  specimens,  naming 
species  and  garden  forms,  as  well  as  classifying  and 
arranging  the  material  for  his  great  work  on  trees 
and  shrubs.  Some  of  the  specimens  he  described 
had  been  seen  by  him  only  in  the  society’s  gardens. 

Considering  the  enormous  sum  which  its  early 
publications  cost  the  society  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  •*  Trans¬ 
actions,"  of  which  there  were  ten  large  quarto- 
volumes.  The  broad  margins  showed  that  there 
was  no  sparing  of  paper,  the  only  object  of  which, 
beyond  sumptuousness,  seemed  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  large  and  valuable  coloured  plates 
painted  by  Mr.  William  Hooker.  The  text  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  papers  read  by  Fellows  at  the  meetings 
of  the  society.  Several  coloured  plates  of  Chrysan¬ 


themums  are  now  valuable  for  reference  as  they 
were  faithful  representations  of  the  earliest  varieties 
cultivated  in  this  country.  Joseph  Sabine  was  the 
Chrysanthemum  specialist  and  enthusiast  in  those 
days  as  far  as  describing  them  and  recording  their 
history  was  concerned.  The  coloured  plates  of  fruit 
were  also  splendidly  executed,  and  must  have  taken 
a  great  amount  of  time  and  care  to  produce, 
and  cost  a  large  sum  of  money.  Various  other 
woodcuts  were  executed  to  illustrate  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  and  other  operations,  in  connection  with  fruit. 
Some  of  the  plates  of  fruits  and  flowers  were  double, 
that  is  consisting  of  two  pages  The  third  and  fourth 
volumes  were  issued  in  four  parts  each,  and  the 
parts  being  issued  half-yearly,  it  took  two  years  to 
complete  a  volume.  The  early  ones  took  much 
longer  time  than  this.  These  volumes  ranged  in 
price  from  £2  15s.  to  £7,  according  to  size,  although 
in  coarse  card-board  covers,  and  poorly  bound. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
society,  its  great  activity,  its  foreign  expeditions,  the 
trial  gardens,  experiments,  collections  of  plants, 
library,  and  its  costly  publications,  were  too  great  a 
strain  upon  its  resources,  or  in  other  words  its  in¬ 
come.  Its  difficulties  commenced  in  1850,  and  for 
ten  years  there  was  an  unbroken  record  of  struggles 
with  debt,  which  not  only  could  not  be  adjusted,  but 
seemed  on  several  occasions  as  if  it  would  entirely 
overthrow  the  society.  These  difficulties  and  troubles 
continued  more  or  less  to  hamper  its  efforts  during 
the  long  period  of  the  occupation  of  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  that  is,  from  1861  to  1887.  No  doubt  during 
the  long  period  of  its  existence,  the  times  had 
changed  and  continued  to  do  so.  In  such  cases 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  considerable  change  of 
tactics  on  the  part  of  a  society  as  time  goes  on,  so 
as  to  be  in  touch,  and  in  keeping  with  its  environ¬ 
ment  in  order  to  exist.  This  it  has  done  admir¬ 
ably. 

South  Kensington. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  society  in  1858.  This  popular  prince 
was  a  hearty  supporter  of  everything  which  tended 
to  develop  the  commercial  resources  of  the  country, 
and  being  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  horticulture, 
he  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  enormous  benefits 
which  the  society  had  conferred  upon  mankind,  not 
only  in  the  mother  country  but  in  the  colonies. 
Appreciating  the  work  which  the  society  had 
effected  in  the  past,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  it  was 
still  capable  of  rendering  the  country  beneficial  and 
useful  service,  and  throw  himself  with  great  energy 
into  the  work  of  retrieving  the  financial  situation, 
after  accepting  the  presidency.  A  year  after  this  he 
brought  forward  a  proposition  that  the  society 
should  co-operate  with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
great  International  Exhibition  of  1851,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  its  headquarters  for  _ exhibition 
purposes  on  the  South  Kensington  Estate.  The 
result  of  the  Prince  Consort’s  endeavours  was  that 
a  magnificent  conservatory  was  built  and  gardens 
laid  out  on  a  sumptuous  scale.  These  were  opened 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  1861.  The  initial 
expense  was  enormous,  however,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  gardens  and  conservatory  so  great  that 
the  society  was  burdened  with  a  debt  close  upon 
£100,000.  To  complicate  matters  still  further,  the 
Prince  Consort  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter 
of  the  same  year  in  which  the  gardens  were  opened. 
Not  only  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  the 
Nation  were  plunged  in  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  the 
royal  patron  of  all  the  leading  industries,  sciences  and 
arts.  The  title  of  “Albert  the  Good"  was 
deservedly  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  grateful  but 
sorrowing  nation. 

After  the  death  of  the  Royal  President  the  affairs 
of  the  society  were  again  heavily  overclouded,  and 
the  prospects  for  horticulture  and  the  legitimate 
objects  of  the  society  dreary  in  the  extreme.  1'he 
debt  was  so  adjusted,  however,  that  its  incidence 
was  but  little  felt  so  long  as  the  Commissioners  of 
1851  looked  favourably  upon  the  society.  Later  on 
a  series  of  exhibitions  inaugurated  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  brought  immense  crowds  of  all  classes  of 
pe:ple  to  South  Kensington;  but  such  apparent 
popularity  did  not  mend  matters  much  financially, 
nor  restore  the  old  love  for  horticulture,  which  per¬ 
vaded  the  early  days  of  earnest  work  at  Chiswick. 
Many  gardeners  will  remember  with  regret,  how¬ 
ever,  the  big  shows  at  South  Kensington,  and  the 
splendid  specimens  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
that  have  now  almost  disappeared  from  public 


exhibitions  and  gardens  as  well.  The  society  con¬ 
tinued  from  1861  till  1887  in  South  Kensington,  and 
in  spite  of  all  its  efforts  in  the  interests  of  horti¬ 
culture,  fortune  never  once  smiled  upon  it  after  the 
death  of  the  Prince- President. 

The  Commissioners  assumed  their  rights  under  the 
debt  arrangement  above  mentioned,  turned  the 
society  out  in  1887,  took  possession  of  the  gardens, 
and  conservatory,  demolishing  the  latter,  and  assign¬ 
ing  the  land  for  building  purposes.  At  first  sight 
this  would  seem  a  very  harsh  proceeding  after  so 
many  years  of  labour,  and  so  great  an  expenditure  ; 
but  it  proved  really  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Those 
Fellows  who  used  the  gardens  at  South  Kensington 
as  a  recreation  ground,  dropped  away  quickly,  but 
true  horticulture  lost  nothing  on  that  account. 

The  hour  of  greatest  darkness  is  the  hour  preced¬ 
ing  the  commencement  of  dawn ;  and  that  is  practi¬ 
cally  what  may  be  said  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  it  was  unhoused  and  turned  adrift 
from  South  Kensington.  The  Fellows  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  back  upon  their  own  resources,  and  to 
reason  together  concerning  the  original  aims  and 
objects  for  which  the  society  was  originated  in  1804. 
This  was  horticulture  in  its  various  phases,  both 
scientific  and  practical.  During  the  last  months  of 
1887,  the  society  commenced  holding  its  usual  meet¬ 
ings  and  exhibitions  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
in  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Scottish  Volunteers, 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster;  and 
suitable  offices  as  well  as  a  large  room  for  the 
housing  of  the  Lindley  Library,  were  rented  at  117, 
Victoria  Street  in  proximity  to  the  hall.  In  the 
course  of  three  years  matters  had  so  greatly  im¬ 
proved  that  the  society  had  got  out  of  the  quagmire 
in  which  it  had  been  labouring  with  greater  or  less 
difficulty  from  1850  to  1890— practically  a  period 
of  forty  years. 

As  an  earnest  that  the  objects  of  the  society  are 
the  promotion  of  horticulture,  it  commenced  the 
publication  of  its  “Journal  ’’  quarterly,  and  though 
this  periodical  has  no  pretensions  to  the  magnificence 
or  sumptuousness  of  the  original  “  Transactions," 
yet  the  matter  it  contains  is  more  decidedly  practical 
than  scientific,  and  the  price  is  certainly  a  far  more 
popular  one,  and  within  reach  of  the  gardener, 
while  the  “  Transactions  "  could  scarcely  have  been 
so.  Many  conferences  on  various  garden  subjects 
have  been  held  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
results  published  in  the  “  Journal.”  Increasing  in. 
terest  is  being  taken  in  the  trials  conducted  at 
Chiswick,  and  possibly  the  society  will  yet  see  its 
way  to  have  trials  conducted  there  in  the  near 
future,  and  which  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
scientific  as  well  as  the  all-important  practical 
aspect  of  horticulture,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  day,  and  as  such  trials  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  various  foreign  countries. 

In  the  spring  of  1S88  the  first  City  show  in  the 
Inner  Temple  Gardens  was  held,  and  has  ever  since 
been  increasing  in  magnitude  and  popularity.  This 
show  is,  in  fact,  the  leading  and  most  important  in 
the  British  Isles,  as;the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
is  the  mother  of  all  similar  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  the  foremost  at  the  present  day.  The 
society,  then,  has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  changed 
with  the  times,  and  conformed  to  the  requirements 
of  the  day,  and  has  thus  far  made  visible  and  excellent 
progress. 

While  speaking  of  change  being  necessaryto  the  life 
of  a  society,  it  is  instructive  to  review  the  aims  and 
objects  which  animated  the  minds  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  ninety-two 
years  ago.  They  serve  to  show  how  permanent  are 
some  of  the  essential  principles  which  underlie 
every  well-ordered  properly-regulated  institution. 
They  areas  follow  (1)  The  improvement,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  and  floral  produc¬ 
tions  of  our  country  ;  (2)  The  circulation  of  such 
information  gathered  from  actual  experience  and 
trial  as  may  lead  to  the  practical  advancement  of 
Gardening,  Orcharding,  Forestry,  &c.  ;  and  (3)  The 
introduction  and  acclimatisation  of  such  new  plants 
as  may  promise  to  have  an  economic  value  in  the 
trade  of  this  country  or  of  its  colonies. 


Number  of  distinguishable  colours.  —  Mr.  F. 
Schuyler  Mathews,  in  the  excellent  spring  number  of 
The  American  Florist  gives  his  dictum  with  regard  to 
colours  as  follows  “  I  have  not  tried  to  subdivide 
colour  into  more  than  ninety  parts,  as  such  a  thing 
would  be  difficult  beyond  conception,  and  I  find  the 
nicety  of  distinction  between  these  ninety  is  about  all 
which  my  eye,  the  pigments,  and  the  palette  knife 
can  very  well  manage ;  anything  further  would  seem 
like  ‘  splitting  hairs,’  not  colours  !  ’’ 


REV.  W.  WILKS.  Secretary. 


MR.  T.  HUMPHREYS,  Assistant  Superintendent. 


MR.  S.  T.  WRIGHT.  Garden  Superintendent. 


SIR  TREVOR  LAWRENCE,  Bart.,  President. 


PHILIP  CROWLEY.  Esq..  F.L.S.,  Treasurer. 


MR.  JOHN  WEATHERS,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S  OFFICERS. 

In  connection  with  the  short  history  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
giving  a  photograph  of  each  of  its  officers,  for  which 
see  the  supplement  to  this  week’s  issue. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  was  elected  president 
in  1885  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Aberdare.  He 
has  all  along  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  society 
and  has  seen  it  pass  through  its  darkest  days,  and 
witnessed  with  excusable  pride  its  returning 
prosperity,  which  was  fully  established  in  1890  as 
indicated  on  another  column.  Ever  sincehis  election 
his  face  has  been  familiar  to  those  who  frequent  the 
meetings  of  the  society  on  ordinary  and  special 
occasions,  as  well  as  when  the  numerous  conference 
and  great  shows  were  benefited  by  his  presence  and 
assistance.  He  is  also  widely  known  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  as  a  great  Orchid  grower ;  and  is  a 
frequent  exhibitor.  Whether  his  exhibits  are  large 
or  small  they  always  bear  inspection  and  prove 
interesting  to  the  specialist  and  connoisseur  as  well 
as  the  general  public.  He  is  also  one  of  the  vice- 
chairmen  of  the  Orchid  Committee,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  March  26th,  1889. 

Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  succeeded  Dr.  Morris 
of  Kew,  as  treasurer  in  1891.  He  does  his  duties 
as  conscientiously  as  if  he  were  paid  for  his  services. 
He  is  also  chairman  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee,  the  sittings  of  which  he  attends  very 
regularly  and  always  takes  a  great  interest  in  the 
work.  This  committee  was  first  established  on  May 
7th,  1858.  Not  the  least  important  of  the  society’s  com¬ 
mittees,  is  this,  though  the  heaviest  work  in 
connection  with  it  falls  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  society  for  several  years  before  he  was 
officially  connected  with  it.  He  was  elected  hon. 
secretary  in  1888  when  the  society  left  South 
Kensington,  and  was  appointed  paid  secretary  in 
1892.  For  years  past  he  has  been  editor  of  the 
society’s  "Journal,”  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Weathers. 
As  an  amateur  he  has  been  an  exhibitor  at  the 
society's  meetings  and  conferences.  Like  the  presi¬ 
dent  he  has  seen  the  society  pass  from  adversity  to 
prosperity,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  piloting 
the  society  through  the  darkest  days  and  the  severest 
trials,  probably,  which  it  has  ever  encountered  ; 
though  being  turned  adrift  from  South  Kensington 
has  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  the  society  under 
the  directions  of  its  ablest  advisers.  For  many 
years  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  was  a  familiar  figure  at 
almost  every  meeting  of  the  society,  but  latterly  he 
has  been  confined  at  home  through  very  serious 
illness.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  he  has  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  attend  the  meetings  and 
shows  again. 

Mr.  John  Weathers,  the  assistant  secretary,  has 
been  in  office  for  over  six  years.  He  is  the  first 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  who  has  actually  been  trained  as  a  practical 
gardener.  He  looks  after  the  ctmmercial  and  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  society  and  is  always  in 
attendance  at  the  Lindley  Library,  in  the  arrange 
ment  of  which  he  has  had  an  important  share. 
Before  his  engagement  with  the  society  he  was  with 
Messrs.  Lee  &  Son,  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  and  in 
more  than  one  capacity  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  was  appointed  garden  superin¬ 
tendent  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron.  Previously 
to  this  appointment  he  had  been  for  several  years 
gardener  to  C.  Lee-Campbell,  Esq.,  at  Glewston 
Court,  Ross,  Hereford,  during  which  time  he  was  a 
frequent  exhibitor  at  fruit  shows,  where  we  have 
chronicled  his  successes.  He  was  the  winner  of  one 
of  the  "  Prize  Essays  on  the  Commercial  Aspect  of 
Hardy  Fruit  Growing,”  which  was  published  in  vol. 
xix,  part  2,  of  the’society’s  "Journal.”  Though 
not  yet  a  member  of  any  of  the  committees  he  is  in 
attendance  at  all  the  meetings  and  shows. 

Mr.  T.  Humphreys  has  been  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  at  Chiswick  for  about  three  years.  He  formerly 
had  an  appointment  with  Messrs.  Dickson’s,  of 
Chester,  before  joining  the  staff  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  He  was  in  that  establishment  for 
five  years  and  had  a  good  training  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  propagation  of  hardy  trees,  including  Conifers, 
shrubs,  and  as  a  special  class,  Roses.  Three  of  the 
officers,  it  has  been  our  pleasant  duty  to  mention,  have 


therefore  been  trained  as  practical  gardeners,  and 
cannot  but  serve  to  strengthen  the  society's  hands  in 
the  making  of  the  trials  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  in  recording  the  same. 

- - 

MESSRS.  VEITCH’S  CALADIUMS. 

The  value  of  Caladiums  for  decorative  purposes  is 
being  more  and  more  recognised  from  year  to  year  ; 
and  their  noble  and  telling  aspect  for  exhibition 
purposes  has  long  been  patent  both  to  exhibitors, 
flower  show  committees  and  the  general  public, 


For  some  years  past  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  have  been  getting  together  the  best  of  the 
old  varieties  as  well  as  the  new  that  are  constantly 
being  added  to  the  extensive  list  in  cultivation. 

The  larger  and  more  massive  plants  of  the 
well-recognised  exhibition  varieties  were  arranged 
along  the  back  of  the  group.  A  line  of  tall 
plants  of  Cocos  plumosus  formed  a  green  and 
graceful  background  to  the  bright  colours  of  the 
Caladiums  which  were  sloped  from  the  back  to  the 
edging  of  Maidenhair  Fern  at  the  ground  line. 

The  large  deep  red  leaves  of  Madame  E.  Pynaert 
with  their  black  petioles  are  very  imposing  when  they 
have  attained  their  full  development.  Cardinale, 


with  uniformly  metallic-red  foliage  is  very  dwarf, 
but  well  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes  on  account 
of  the  great  size  of  the  individual  leaves.  Those  of 
George  Berger  may  well  be  compared  to  a  sunshade  on 
account  of  their  size  ;  they  are  red,  with  large  ebony¬ 
like  leaf-stalks.  La  Lorraine  is  a  dwarf  variety  with 
bright  red  leaves  margined  with  green,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  general  decorative  work.  Distinct  and 
handsome  is  Tennyson  with  green  leaves  and  a  rich 
carmine  centre.  Beautiful  and  pleasing  are  the  soft 
pink  leaves  of  Reine  de  Danemark,  interwoven  with 
carmine  ribs  netted  with  green,  and  margined  with 


the  same.  The  bronzy  metallic-red  of  Baron 
Adolphe  de  Rothschild  is  now  getting  well  known  ; 
the  ebony-leaf  stalks  are  often  lined  with  red.  The 
value  of  Gaspard  Crayer  for  exhibition  purposes  is 
also  well  recognised  by  a  large  number  of  exhibitors. 
The  leaf-stalks  are  long,  so  that  plants  can  be  grown 
to  great  size.  The  leaves  are  carmine-red,  passing 
to  a  green  shade  towards  the  margin.  Very  hand¬ 
some  are  the  soft  red  leaves  of  John  Laing  with  a 
broad,  white  margin,  ultimately  developing  into  a 
yellowish-green  shade. 

Amongst  recent  acquisitions  Leonard  Bause  is  very 
choice,  for  the  creamy-white  leaves  ultimately  become 
finely  netted  with  green  as  if  threaded  with  green 
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silk.  Dwarf  and  attractive  is  F  W.  Moore,  possessed 
of  rich  red  eaves  suffused  with  a  bronzy  tinge  and 
bounded  by  a  narrow  green  margin.  The  soft  pinkish- 
red  leaves  of  Ladas  are  marbled  with  green  over  the 
whole  surface.  Those  of  Lord  Rosebery  are  creamy 
white,  with  a  soft  red  centre.  The  new  C.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  is  pink,  lightly  marbled  and  netted  with 
green,  and  having  a  narrow  border  of  the  same  hue. 
Transparent  or  translucent-leaved  varieties  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  number  and  beauty.  Lord  Derby 
belongs  to  this  class,  and  is  very  charming.  The 
leaves  vary  from  pale  to  deep  pink,  netted  with  olive- 
green  veins— a  beautiful  combination  indeed.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  lighter  coloured  sorts  is 
Duchess  of  Fife,  which  varies  from  a  creamy  to  a 
silvery  white,  finely  netted  with  green  all  over.  Bold 
and  striking  is  Sir.  W.  Broadbent,  having  green 
leaves,  marked  with  large  white  blotches,  and  having 
a  red  centre.  Equally  handsome  for  exhibition 
purposes  is  Marquis  of  Camden,  having  dark 
carmine  red  leaves,  marbled,  netted  and  edged  with 
green.  Distinct  also  are  the  creamy-white  leaves  of 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  having  a  broad  green  margin. 
The  rich  red  and  bronzy  tinted  leaves  of  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid  get  darker  with  age,  and  become  more  or 
less  splashed  with  a  still  darker  shade.  The 
accompanying  illustration  furnished  us  by  Messrs. 
Veitcb,  shows  the  leaves  of  several  of  their  new 
varieties  and  their  peculiar  markings  where  they 
possess  any.  Spotted,  blotched,  marbled,  and  netted 
varieties  are  now  extremely  common;  but  some  of 
them  here  represented  have  leaves  of  some  uniform 
colour  or  nearly  so.  When  seen  in  their  living 
state,  these  new  varieties  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Independently  of  colour,  however,  their  special 
feature  is  their  dwarf  habit,  enabling  them  to  be 
utilised  for  various  decorative  purposes  for  which 
the  long  petioled  sorts  would  be  inadmissible.  At 
such  an  extensive  exhibition  as  the  Temple  Show  a 
single  day  is  altogether  insufficient  to  enable  one  to 
note  the  individual  peculiarities  and  capabilities  of 
each  variety, 
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shade  of  blush.  Vivid  is  well-named.  The  flowers 
are  crimson-purple  in  hue,  shaded  with  scarlet,  and 
with  a  black  blotch  on  the  upper  petals.  These 
were  all  represented  by  sturdy  medium-sized  plants  ; 
in  the  pink  of  condition. 

Not  a  whit  less  showy  than  the  Pelargoniums 
were  the  Begonias  sent  from  the  Ryecroft  Nursery. 
These  occupied  a  space  about  3  ft.  in  width  by  50  ft. 
in  length.  Both  single  and  double-flowered  sections 
were  charmingly  shown,  for  not  only  did  great 
dwarfness  and  sturdiness  of  growth  combined  with 
remarkable  size  and  substance  in  the  flowers 
characterise  the  plants  individually,  but  considerable 
taste  had  been  displayed  in  arrangement,  and  even 
good  plants  gain  a  great  deal  by  tasteful  setting  up. 
Briefly,  the  arrangement  was  as  follows.  A  large 
mound  occupied  the  centre,  and  here  the  double- 
flowered  section  displayed  their  charms  to  crowds  of 
admirers.  The  singles  were  accommodated  in  two 
smaller  groups  flanking  the  larger  central  one. 
Instead  of  the  much  too-frequently  seen  formal  bank 
a  charmingly  undulated  outline  was  obtained.  A 
suitable  back  ground  was  furnished  by  various  Palms, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  among  the  Begonias  were 
nice  pieces  of  Asparagus  plumosus  and  Pterises,  the 
whole  being  edged  with  Isolepis  gracilis.  Amongst 
the  double  varieties  many  fine  seedling  forms  were  to 
be  observed,  but  as  these  were  for  the  most  part 
without  names  we  are  unable  to  mention  them  in 
detail.  Miss  Griffiths,  a  huge  creamy-white,  very 
double  flower  with  charmingly  gophered  and  crimped 
edges,  is  indeed  a  gem.  Amongst  the  singles  the 
following  were  well  worthy  of  note  : — Golden  Queen, 
deep  golden-yellow  ;  Maud  Surman,  salmon  cerise  ; 
Norman  Wrightson,  rich  crimson  ;  Rose  QueeD,  rich 
rose  :  Redcap,  rich  rosy-red  ,  Ryecroft,  bronze  ;  and 
Snow-Cloud,  a  very  large  fine  white  of  almost 
circular  outline. 

- -s* - 

MESSRS.  PEED’S  CALADIUMS. 

One  of  the  most  notable  exhibits  in  the  whole  of  the 
show  was  the  Caladiums  sent  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  & 
Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood,  S.E. 
This  firm  has  for  long  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  Caladium,  with  the  result  that  at  the  present 
time  their  collection  is  one  of  the  richest  in  existence. 
The  group  staged  by  them  in  the  Temple  Gardens 
was  indeed  a  sight  to  wonder  at  and  admire,  for 
within  an  area  of  some  300  square  feet  were  con¬ 
gregated  such  a  wealth  and  profusion  of  gorgeous 
colouring  that  left  nothing  to  be  wished  for.  From  the 
leviathans  at  the  back  down  to  the  dwarf  but  yet 
sturdy  plants  in  the  front  not  a  sickly  or  badly- 
coloured  plant  was  to  be  seen.  A  huge  specimen  of 
Excellent,  with  red  and  white  spottings  on  a  green 
ground  colour,  measured  fully  5  ft.  through. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  plants  was 
Rose  Laing,  the  leaves  of  which  measured  24  in.  in 
length  by  17  in.  in  width.  The  foliage  is  of  a 
delicate  creamy-white  hue,  with  veins  slightly 
suffused  with  crimson  Other  splendid  varieties 
were  Mrs.  Harry  Veitch,  rosy-red,  suffused  with 
green,  and  carmine  veins  ,  Oriflamme,  brilliant  red 
bordered  with  green;  Madame  Jules  Pigot,  trans¬ 
lucent  rose,  with  green  venation  ;  La  Perle  du 
Bresil,  white,  delicately  tinted  with  rose  ;  Charle¬ 
magne,  rosy-red,  with  dark  crimson  nerves  ;  Com- 
tesse  de  Maille,  white,  shaded  with  bright  rosy-red 
and  green  ;  and  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild, 
brilliant  carmine,  shading  lighter  towards  the  edges. 
Fine  plants  of  all  these  were  shown.  In  the  front  of 
the  group  the  diminutive  Argy  rites  and  its  pretty 
crimson  and  green  counterpart,  Minus  erubesceus, 
appeared  to  great  advantage  in  the  front  of  the 
group.  Among  the  rare  and  new  varieties  we  noticed 
President  de  la  Devansaye,  which  has  leaves  of 
rich  carmine  hue  ;  Thos.  Peed,  very  dwarf  in  habit, 
with  bright  rose-coloured  leaves  charmingly  suffused 
with  green  at  the  edges,  and  carmine  veins  ;  Henry 
Dixson,  with  leaves  of  a  very  pale  green  hue,  dotted, 
near  the  midrib  with  several  dull  red  spots ;  and 
Duchess  of  Teck,  with  white  translucent  leaves. 
All  these  were  in  first-class  condition. 

The  Gloxinias  exhibited  by  the  same  firm  were  in 
every  way  worthy  of  praise.  The  plants  were 
accommodated  in  48-sized  pots,  and  were  marvels  of 
good  culture  throughout.  Flowers  of  more  than 
ordinary  size  and  in  a  wealth  of  variety  surmounted 
foliage  of  unsurpassed  substance.  Large  numbers  of 
Adiantums  in  pots  were  staged  with  the  Gloxinias,  so 
that  the  flowers  of  the  latter  stood  out  in  striking 
relief  from  a  groundwork  of  greenery,  the  resulting 
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effect  being  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  Most  of  the 
plants  were  last  year's  seedlings,  the  greater  part 
being  unnamed.  Several  varieties  of  older  standing 
were  exhibited,  and  of  these,  Beacon,  a  fine  bold 
crimson  flower  flushed  with  rose  in  the  throat;  A. 
Luff,  crimson-cerise,  flushing  to  rose  at  the  edges  of 
the  petals ;  and  Aigburth  Crimson,  deep  crimson, 
shading  to  rosy-cerise  at  the  edges  of  the  petals,  were 
all  sorts  that  impressed  us  most  favourably.  Among 
the  seedlings  also  were  many  fine  and  beautiful 
varieties. 
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GARDEN  PHYLLOCACTI. 

Many  of  the  Cacti  are  objects  of  curiosity  on 
account  of  their  grotesque  forms,  though  their 
flowers  may  be  practically  unattractive.  The  species 
and  more  particularly  the  garden  hybrids  of  Phyllo- 
cactus,  on  the  contrary,  are  notable  no  less  for  the 
enormous  size  of  their  flowers,  than  for  their 
gorgeous  colours.  The  subtle  blendings  of  the 
various  hues  enlist  the  admiration  of  everybody. 
At  present  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  are 
the  most  energetic  raisers  and  exhibitors  of  this 
class  of  plants  as  their  splendid  exhibit  at  the 
Temple  Show  amply  testified.  The  varieties 
exhibited  on  a  similar  occasion  last  year  caused  a 
great  sensation  amongst  visitors  of  all  classes 
at  the  show.  No  less  delighted  were  they 
by  the  larger  exhibit  on  this  occasion  and  the 
greater  number  of  varieties.  They  had  about  200 
plants  of  various  sizes,  but  mostly  small,  thus 
testifying  to  the  utility  of  this  class  of  succulents 
even  in  a  small  state.  They  thrive  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house,  and  require  very  little  attention  in  the  matter 
of  watering. 

Phyllocactus  delicatus  is  the  subject  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  Veitch.  In  form  the  flowers 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  whole  class  :  they  are  of  a 
beautiful  light  satiny-pink,  suffused  with  white.  The 
variety  was  honoured  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
from  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  P.  Plato  with 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Phyllocacti,  was  previously  the  recipient  of  an  Award 
of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  P.  Romeo,  with  light-red  flowers 
edged  with  pale  purple ;  and  of  P.  Cooperi  having 
creamy-white  flowers.  The  plant  is  of  unusually 
compact  habit. 

Very  charming  was  Niobe,  scarlet  with  purple 
edges ;  Thalia,  something  in  the  same  way  as  the 
last,  and  Eurasian,  which  was  paler.  The  rosy- 
pink  Ovis  and  Jessica,  in  the  same  way  were  delicate 
and  charming  The  whole  taken  together  formed  a 
splendid  bank  of  gorgeous  flowers. 

- mfm - 

THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

The  opening  of  the  ninth  great  annual  show  in  the 
Inner  Temple  Gardens  marked  another  very  success¬ 
ful  effort  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitors.  The  rain 
which  threatened  in  the  morning  kept  off  and  the 
day  turned  out  close  and  very  warm,  although  not 
very  bright.  This  was  all  the  more  favourable  for 
the  plants  and  visitors  alike.  The  latter  crowded  in 
as  usual  in  great  numbers  during  the  afternoon. 

Orchids 

The  central  staging  of  the  large  tent  No.  5  was 
occupied,  as  usual,  with  a  gorgeous  and  most  flori- 
ferous  bank  of  Orchids.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking, 
occupied  a  great  length  of  staging  along  one  side  of 
the  central  table.  He  had  massive  pieces  of  Cattleya 
Mossiae,  Cymbidium  lowianum,  Sobralia  macrantha, 
Epidendrum  stamfordianum,  and  others.  His  rarer 
plants  were  exceedingly  interesting.  Charming  was 
the  neat  and  well-flowered  tuft  of  Masdevallia 
wendlandiana,  and  even  more  interesting  was  Pleuro- 
thallis  ornata.  A  large  pot  of  Oncidium  olivaceum 
lawrenceanum  was  both  distinct  and  exceedingly 
attractive.  Here  also  we  noted  Dendrobium 
revolutum,  Epidendrum  Randii,  Cypripedium  Stonei 
grande,  Macrostylis  Scottii,  Maxillaria  houtteana, 
Saccolabium  miniatum,  and  many  other  gems. 
Charming  were  Miltonia  bleuiana  nobilior,  Cattleya 
Parthenia,  Laeliocattleya  Phoebe,  numerous  fine 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  a  very 
choice  and  valuable  variety  of  O.  excellens.  Bulbo- 
phyllum  barbigerum  created  a  great  sensation 
amongst  visitors  on  account  of  its  movable  lip. 

Welbore  Stuart  Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  David 
Masterton),  Hazelbourne,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  fine 


MR.  JONES’  PELARGONIUMS  AND 
BEGONIAS. 

A  magnificent  glow  of  colour  marked  the  place 
where  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  had  staged  his  show  and  decorative 
Pelargoniums.  Mr.  Jones  has  won  for  himself  a 
great  reputation  as  a  raiser  and  exhibitor  of 
Chrysanthemums,  and  it  would  seem  that  his  skill 
in  the  culture  of  the  regal  Pelgargonium  is  as  great 
as  in  the  treatment  of  the  autumn  flower.  The  whole 
group  occupied  a  space  of  fully  150  square  feet,  and 
took  the  form  of  a  square  sloping  bank,  over  12  ft.  in 
leDgth,  and  by  12  ft.  in  width.  A  background  of  such 
palms  as  Cocos  wedelliana,  and  Seaforthia  elegans 
assisted  to  throw  into  relief  the  gorgeous  hues  of 
the  flowers.  A  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the 
health  and  vigour  of  the  plants,  sturdy  short-jointed 
growth,  and  substantial  foliage  being  everywhere 
apparent.  Many  of  the  plants  were  giants  with 
regard  to  size,  whilst  all  were  superb  examples  of 
symmetry  of  outline  and  marvels  of  floriferousness. 
One  grand  specimen  of  H.  M.  Stanley  measured  fully 
3  ft.  6  in  through,  and  between  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  in 
height,  The  flowers  are  of  a  soft  shaded  lake,  the 
upper  petals  of  a  rather  darker  tint  and  a  white 
centre.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  is  a  clear  bright  rosy  red  with 
white  eye  and  a  rich  crimson-maroon  blotch  on  the 
upper  petals.  It  was  well  represented  by  a  splendid 
specimen  fully  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  well  over  2  ft.  in 
height.  Other  standard  varieties  that  came  out  very 
strongly  were  Jubilee,  a  delicate  soft  pink,  blotched 
maroon  ;  Lady  Isabel,  soft  rosy-lilac,  with  maroon 
spots;  Rose  Bard,  soft  rose,  feathered  and  barred 
maroon ;  and  Purple  Emperor  a  deep  shade  of 
purple,  very  conspicuous  and  pretty.  Mrs.  W. 
Wright,  the  blooms  of  which  are  of  a  lovely  rosy- 
blush  hue  upon  expansion,  but  shade  to  blush  with 
age ;  and  Eucharis,  a  pure  white  extra  large  flower 
with  strong  pedicels  of  uncommon  length  were  also 
well  shown.  Both  these  varieties  were  sent  out  in 
1895.  A  number  of  charming  new  varieties  for  1896 
must  not  pass  without  honourable  mention. 
Crimson  Empress,  is  very  noticeable  on  account  of 
its  rich  deep  crimson  flowers.  Royal  Rose  is  bright 
rosy-red  in  colour,  and  rather  dwarf  in  stature 
Duke  of  Portland  resembles  Crimson  Empress,  but 
differs  from  it  in  having  conspicuous  black  blotch 
on  the  top  petals.  Delicatum  represents  a  charming 
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Laeliocattleya  D.  S.  Brown,  Cattleya  Mossiae  Her 
Majesty,  Laelia  elegans  speciosa,  Cattleya  Philo, 
and  Lycaste  Measuresiae,  all  of  which  had  their 
own  characteristics  and  recommendations.  Ludde- 
mannia  Lehmanni  was  also  very  attractive  with  its 
orange  and  brown  flowers.  Very  handsome  was 
Sobralia  Amesiae.  A  basket  of  new  varieties  of 
Cattleya  was  very  noticeable.  Handsome  also  was 
Vanda  teres. 

A  beautiful  and  handsome  hybrid  was  Cattleya 
William  Murray.  It  was  raised  by  Norman  C. 
Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  and  first 
made  its  appearance  in  public  at  the  Temple  Show, 
on  May  25th,  1893,  when  a  First-class  Certificate 
was  awarded  it.  The  hybrid  combines  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  C.  Mendelii  and  C.  lawrenceana,  which 
were  the  parents,  the  first-named  being  the  seed 
bearer.  The  flowers  attain  a  large  size  and  have 
warm  rosy-purple  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  has  the 
curved  tube  with  the  sharp  ridge  characteristic  of 
C.  lawrenceana  ;  the  wavy  lamina  and  the  side  lobes 
are  of  a  rich,  dark  purple,  shaded  with  magenta- 
crimson.  The  two  yellow  blotches  in  the  throat  and 
the  purple  and  old  gold  lines  in  the  tube  serve 
largely  to  augment  the  beauty  of  the  flower  which 
amateurs  and  connoisseurs  alike  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate  and  admire.  The  illustration  (see  p.  612) 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  aspect  of  the 
plant  and  flowers,  but  only  those  who  have  seen 
them  can  realise  the  charming  combination  of 
colours,  and  the  beauty  of  form. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
also  had  a  showy  and  most  attractive  group  of 
Orchids,  the  masses  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum, 
Laelia  purpurata,  and  Oncidium  Rogersii,  being 
telling  and  conspicuous.  Very  pretty  was  the  new 
Vanda  Charlesworthii,  with  very  soft  purple  flowers 
shaded  with  silvery-white.  Their  Cattleyas,  Odonto- 
glossums,  Cypripediums,  and  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus  were  plentiful,  and  distributed  about  in  a 
varied  but  most  effective  way.  The  forms  of  Cattleya 
Schroderae  were  very  effective,  and  C.  Mossiae 
Meteor  was  notable  for  the  great  size  of  its  flowers 
and  bold  character. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J  Davis), 
Glebelands,  South  Woodford,  Essex,  exhibited  a 
very  nice  group,  somewhat  different  from  the  others 
in  being  rounded  or  semi-circular.  Dendrobium 
moschatum,  Oncidium  marshallianum,  Laelia  pur¬ 
purata,  Cattleyas,  Miltonias,  and  others,  in  great 
variety,  were  conspicuous  and  attractive.  Amongst 
the  more  special  features  we  noted  the  pure  white 
Cypripedium  bellatulum  album,  C.  lawrenceanum 
hyeanum,  and  Oncidium  serratum. 

A  most  attractive  bank  ,  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  in¬ 
good  sized  plants  all  most  profusely  flowered,  was 
exhibited  by  Major  Joicey  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Thorne), 
Sunningdale,  Berks.  Several  of  the  plants  were  of 
rich  and  beautiful  colours,  and  one  large  piece  bore 
forty-two  spikes  of  bloom,  each  averaging  six  or 
seven  flowers.  Dendrobium  atroviolaceum  Major 
Joicey's  var.  was  one  of  the  rarest  plants  in  the 
group,  and  was  notable  for  the  fine  markings  of  the 
flowers,  which  last  about  eighteen  weeks  in  good 
condition.  This  same  plant  was  certificated  at  the 
Drill  Hall  some  weeks  ago. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  (gardener,  Mr.  Blair),  Trentham, 
for  a  fine  piece  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  Chas. 
L.  N.  Ingram  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond), 
Elstead,  Godaiming,  staged  a  handsome  Cattleya 
named  Chas.  L.  N.  Ingram.  The  flowers  of  a  plant 
of  Cypripedium  Corndeanii,  "shown  by  T.  W.  Swin¬ 
burne,  Esq.,  Corndean,  Winchcombe,  were  of 
enormous  size. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
occupied  a  considerable  amount  of  staging.  Very 
prominent  were  their  specimens  of  Vanda  suavis, 
Laelia  purpurata,  Cymbidium  lowianum,  Cattleya 
Mossiae,  C.  Mendelii,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  and 
numerous  species  and  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
distributed  through  the  collection.  Very  fine  was  a 
large  plant  of  Oncidium  concolor  on  a  piece  of  the 
Fern  stem.  Ornithocepbalus  grandiflorus  was  also 
pretty. 

In  No.  4  tent  Mr  James  Cypher,  Cheltenham, 
staged  a  showy  and  well-flowered  collection  of 
Orchids,  including  a  great  many  fine  varieties  of 
Laelia  purpurata,  also  Cattleya  Mossiae,  C.  Mendelii, 
C.  Schroderae,  C.  S.  rplendens,  Odontoglossum 
crispum  in  great  variety,  and  Miltonia  vexillaria. 
Most  conspicuous  on  the  top  were  Epidendrum 


group  of  Odontoglossums,  including  very  numerous 
varieties  of  O.  crispum.  Very  beautiful  was  that 
named  O.  crispum  guttatum  Miss  Victoria  Ellis, 
with  boldly  spotted  flowers  on  a  scape  about  3  ft. 
high.  The  rich  rose  and  pink  flowers  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria  showed  up  very  well  amongst  so  many 
white  flowers.  The  plants  were  in  32  and  24-sized 
pots,  and  were  simply  a  mass  of  bloom  and  the 
picture  of  health.  Several  other  Odontoglossums 
were  distributed  through  the  group. 

Earl  Percy  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes),  Syon 
House,  Brentford,  had  a  large  and  very  varied 
collection  of  Orchids,  including  little  groups  of  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Cypripedium  barbatum  grandi- 
florum.  Other  floriferous  pieces  were  Cymbidium 
lowianum,  Vanda  teres,  Dendrobium  moschatum,  D. 


Cypripedium  barbatum  nigrum,  Thunia  Marshalliae, 
Oncidium  marshallianum,  and  others.  The  flowers  of 
O.  Rogersii  giganteum  were  of  enormous  size,  and 
Laelia  purpurata  Arthur  Wigan,  also  new,  was  very 
handsome.  The  colours  of  the  flowers  of  Cattleya 
Mossiae  Beatrice  were  soft  and  charming.  Laelia 
(Brassavola)  digbyana  was  notable  for  its  fringed 
lip. 

H  S.  Leon,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Hislop), 
Bletchley  Park,  Bletchley,  exhibited  an  extensive 
and  very  showy  collection  of  Orchids.  He  had  large 
and  splendidly-flowered  pieces  of  Cattleya  Skinneri, 
C.  lawrenceana,  Brassia  verrucosa,  Cypripedium 
rothschildianum,  Vanda  tricolor,  V.  suavis,  Laelia 
purpurata,  Oncidium  concolor,  Cattleya  Mossiae, 
and  various  others,  which  were  mixed  about  in  a 


Phyllocactus  delicatus  (See  p.  610), 


lineale,  Oncidium  concolor,  O.  sphaceiatum,  Laelia 
purpurata,  and  Ada  aurantiaca.  Cattleya  Mossiae 
and  C.  Mendelii  served  to  vary  the  colour  admirably. 
Palms  and  Maidenhair  Fern  were  freely  used  in  the 
group. 

Very  handsome  and  attractive  were  Odontoglossum 
crispum  expansum,  O.  Ruckeri  superbum,  O. 
Pescatorei,  and  Miltonia  vexillaria  coeneana, 
exhibited  by  M.  Jules  Hye  Leysen,  8,  Le  Coupure, 
Ghent.  M.  Moens,  Lede,  Belgium,  and  M.  Botel- 
berghe,  Melle,  Ghent,  also  showed  some  new  varieties 
of  Orchids. 

SirF.  Wigan  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  staged  a  beautiful  group  of 
Orchids  all  well-grown  and  flowered.  He  had  fine 
pieces  of  Cymbidium  lowianum,  Laelia  purpurata, 


most  profuse  way.  Gorgeous  and  handsome  was 
Cattleya  speciosissima'  Ernesti,  a  new  variety. 
Dendrobium  densiflorum  and  D.  thyrsiflorum  were 
also  well  flowered 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  most 
extensive  exhibit  of  Orchids  set  out  in  their  usual 
bold  and  effective  style.  A  large  and  most  floriferous 
specimen  of  Coelogyne  day  ana  occupied  a  very 
prominent  position  on  an  isolated  stand  at  the  end. 
Huge  pieces  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum, Cymbidium 
lowianum,  Laelia  purpurata,  Cattleya  walkeriana,  C. 
Skinneri,  and  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum  were  very 
floriferous  and  conspicuous  in  different  parts  of  the 
staging.  Here  also  we  noted  a  large  and  splendidly- 
flowered  piece  of  the  rare  Dendrobium  albo- 
sanguineum.  Amongst  choice1  new  kinds  we  noted 
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radicans,  E.  O'Brienianum,  and  Cypripedium  grande 
atratum  was  notable  for  the  number  of  long-tailed 
flowers  it  carried.  A  plant  of  Anthurium  scherzeria- 
num  had  a  most  striking  effect  standing  at  one  end 
amongst  the  Orchids.  Cattleya  citrina  and  C. 
Acklandiae  created  considerable  interest. 

Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  also  staged 
a  grand  lot  of  Laelias  and  Cattleyas.  Very  hand¬ 
some  was  the  almost  pure  white  flowers  of  Laelia 
purpurata  Lewisii,  the  expanded  lip  of  which  was 
particularly  attractive.  Cattleya  Mossiae  and  C. 
Mendelii  were  particularly  well  represented,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  They  also  had  a  great  many 
species  and  hybrids  of  Cypripedium,  including  a 
fine  batch  of  C.  bellatulum.  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum,  and  several  other  species  were  well 
flowered. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  had  a  very 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  Orchids  in  the 
same  tent.  Laelia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mossiae,  C. 
Mendelii,  and  their  varieties,  constituted  a  leading 
and  most  important  feature  of  this  exhibit,  indeed, 
Messrs.  Low  make  a  great  speciality  of  those  kinds. 
Nevertheless  Oncidiums,  Odontoglossums,  Cypri- 
pediums,  and  Coslogynes  were  present  in  great 
variety.  Particularly  handsome  were  Cypripedium 
Gertrude  Hollington,  Cattleya  Mossiae  arnoldiana, 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Lowae,  Phalaenopsis  casta, 
P.  brymeriana,  P.  leucorrhoda  Lowae,  and  P. 
intermedia  Portei. 

Messrs.  Linden,  L'Horticulture  Internationale, 
Parc  Leopold,  Brussels,  exhibited  a  few  very  choice 
Orchids  in  a  group  of  new  plants,  and  including 
Odontoglossum  crispum  albo-lutescens,  O.  Pescatorei 
guttatum,  and  Cattleya  reineckiana  exquisita.  The 
sensation  of  this  exhibit,  however,  was  a  magnificent 
Odontoglossum  named  O.  augustum,  a  grandl}- 
blotched  variety  of  O.  crispum,  which  was  sold  to 
M.  Jules  Hye,  of  Ghent,  for  300  guineas. 

Geo.  H.  Rolls,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Pur.;e- 
glove),  Richmond  Park,  Bournemouth,  had  a  very 
nice  exhibit  of  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums  mixed 
with  Palms  and  Ferns. 

Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Buckell),  Kingston  Hill,  showed  a  large  piece  of 
Laelia  purpurata,  numerous  Odontoglossums, 
Cattleyas,  and  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York,  had  a  rockery 
built  up  chiefly  of  cork  and  tufa,  and  ornamented 
with  flowering  pieces  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  and  Disa  Veitchi  Backhouse’s 
var.,  which  was  very  rich  in  colour. 

TENT  NUMBER  V. 

A  superb  group  of  Roses  in  pots  staged  by  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  stretched  right  across  the 
whole  of  the  large  tent.  The  arrangement  was  very 
pretty  and  effective,  the  group  being  lightened  by 
the  insertion  of  a  number  of  Palms,  and  some  neat  ex¬ 
amples  of  Araucaria  excelsa.  Crimson  Rambler  was 
most  conspicuous  here,  large  pieces  of  it,  which  were 
a  veritable  profusion  of  bloom,  being  trained  up  the 
supports  of  the  tent  all  along  the  back.  A  number  of 
plants  of  it  had  also  been  formed  into  a  fine  central 
arch.  In  addition  to  these,  some  fine  dwarf-trained 
bush  plants  came  out  strongly.  A  high  order  of 
merit  marked  the  exhibit  throughout,  and  than  the 
samples  forthcoming  of  such  well-known  varieties  as 
Juno,  Celine  Forester,  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  France, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Edward  Moren,  and  Camille 
Bernardin,  nothing  finer  could  be  desired. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  also  set  up  a  large  group  of  Roses.  In 
addition  to  a  number  of  dwarf  bushes  which 
included  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Clio,  Baroness  Roths¬ 
child,  Crimson  Rambler,  Magna  Charta,  and 
Margaret  Dickson,  a  large  quantity  of  well-grown 
standards  were  dotted  here  and  there  to  break  the 
monotony  characterising  a  formal  bank.  Of  varieties 
grown  as  standards,  Medea.  Corinna,  Mme.  Cusin, 
and  Sylph  were  some  of  the  most  noticeable.  A 
fine  lot  of  cut  blooms  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers 
found  a  place  in  front  of  the  pot  plants. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  was  furnished 
by  some  grand  Nectarines  in  pots,  which  came  from 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son’s  establishment  at  Saw- 
bridgeworth.  The  plants  throughout  were  clean 
and  healthy,  and  were  heavily  laden  with  rich 
luscious  fruit.  Early  Rivers  was  the  variety  shown. 

A  collection  of  balloon-trained  Clematises  in  pots 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  of 
Worcester.  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  Lady  Caroline 
Nevil,  Gloire  de  St.  Julien,  Princess  of  Wales,  Blue 


Gem,  and  Purpurea  Elegans  among  the  singles  ;  and 
Countess  of  Lovelace,  among  the  doubles,  were 
marvels  of  floral  beauty ;  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
plants  were  much  better  flowered  than  those 
exhibited  in  previous  years.  A  nice  group  of  Roses 
in  pots  came  from  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joynings 
Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  The  plants  were 
only  of  medium  size,  but  bore  striking  evidences  of 
high-class  culture.  Several  boxes  of  cut  blooms 
were  also  forthcoming,  including  fine  samples  of 
Marechal  Niel,  and  Niphetos. 

One  corner  of  the  tent  was  occupied  with  a  superb 
exhibit  of  miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
Highgate,  N.  Carnations  were  the  most  noteworthy 
feature  here.  Large  numbers  of  Malmaison  varieties 
in  several  shades  of  rose,  blush,  and  crimson,  were 
conspicuous  as  much  by  their  dwarfness  and  vigour 
of  habit  as  by  the  size  and  substance  of  their  flowers. 
Grand  clumps  of  Lilium  Harrissi,  Pimelia  spectabilis, 
Erica  ventricosa  magnifica,  E.  candidissima,  and 
Crassula  ro  sea,  together  with  well-flowered  Azaleas, 


Hydrangeas,  and  Spiraeas,  all  added  their  quota  to 
the  general  effect,  which  was  brilliant. 

The  opposite  corner  of  the  tent  was  filled  with  a 
splendid  lot  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  arranged 
for  effect  by  Mr.  Wm.  Iceton,  Putney  Park  Lane, 
Roehampton.  Mr.  C.  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin 
R.  Smith,  Esq.,  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent,  showed 
a  nice  collection  of  Carnations  in  pots,  m  which  such 
varieties  as  Eric  Hambro,  Mephisto,  Lady  Ulrica, 
Princess  May,  Lady  of  Grimston,  Nell  Gwynne,  Pink 
Pearl,  and  Martin  Smith,  figured  conspicuously. 
All  the  plants  were  characterised  by  great  sturdiness 
of  growth. 

For  an  account  of  Messrs.  Peed's  and  Veitch's 
Caladiums,  and  Mr.  H  J.  Jones’  Pelargoniums,  see 
another  column. 

A  very  effective  group  of  Caladiums  was  set  up  by 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
Beautifully  coloured  specimens  of  Clio,  Triomphe  de 
Comte,  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  and  Charle¬ 
magne  were  especially  praiseworthy. 

Messrs.  Wills  &  Segar,  Onslow  Crescent,  S.  Ken¬ 
sington,  gave  yet  another  instance  of  their  skill  as 


decorators  in  the  arrangement  of  a  magnificent  group 
of  foliage  plants.  Superb  clumps  of  Alocasia 
thibautiana,  Anthurium  crystallinum.  Dracaena 
goldieana,  together  with  Aechmeas,  Fittonias, 
Codiaeums,  and  large  specimens  of  Palms  in  variety, 
all  showed  up  to  great  advantage  and  excited  a  deal 
of  well-deserved  admiration. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  were  responsible  for  an 
exceedingly  showy  group  of  flowering  plants,  in 
which  Paeonies,  Azaleas  in  great  variety,  Lilium 
Harrissii,  and  Hydrangea  paniculata,  literally  blazed 
with  colour.  Very  noticeable  also  were  the  sprays 
of  the  white  form  of  Wistaria  sinensis,  the  racemes 
beiDg  long  and  well  flowered. 

Pot  Roses  were  also  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  Splendidly 
grown  and  massive  plants  of  William  Warden,  La 
France,  and  Juno,  served  to  add  a  very  imposing 
character  to  the  group.  The  interest  attaching  to 
the  exhibit  was  further  enhanced  by  nice  specimens 
of  Madame  de  Watteville,  Alphonse  Soupert,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Violet  Bowyer,  and  Captain’Hayward. 


(See  p.  61 1  top  of  third  column). 

TENT  NUMBER  IV. 

In  this  tent  was  accommodated  a  variety  ot  flowering 
material  in  addition  to  Orchids.  The  individual 
groups  were  smaller  than  those  in  the  large  tent,  but 
not  a  whit  less  showy. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  sent  a  neat 
lot  of  Lilium  longiflorum  giganteum  in  first-class 
condition,  the  fragrance  of  the  waxy  white  flowers 
pervading  the  tent.  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  &  Sons, 
Hassocks,  Hove,  and  Brighton,  as  in  former  years 
staged  small  hard  wooded  plants  in  variety.  The 
most  noticeable  part  of  this  group  was  the  central 
mound  of  the  brilliant  blue  Leschenaultia  biloba 
major.  Boronia  serrulata  formed  a  bright  rosy  mass 
of  colouring  surrounding  the  central  blue,  whilst  B. 
heterophylla,  Erica  candidissima,  E.  Cavendishii,  and 
E.  ventricosa  magnifica,  and  Phaenocoma  prolifera.all 
added  to  the  display.  Mr.  R.  Jensen,  Cbingford, 
Essex,  had  samples  of  the  new  zonal  Pelargonium, 
King  of  Denmark.  Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  &  Son, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  exhibited  some  clean  and  shapely 
Japanese  Maples  in  considerable  variety,  also  well 
flowered  plants  of  Azalea  rustica. 
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Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot,  Woking, 
showed  some  grand  Rhododendrons  in  pots,  the 
bright  colours  of  their  flowers  being  well  toned  down 
by  the  interspersal  with  them  of  a  number  of  Japanese 
Maples.  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  Lady  E.  Cathcart, 
Madam  Cochet,  Strategist,  and  Baroness  Henry 
Schroder  were  a  few  of  the  cream  of  the  collection. 
Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  had  Roses  in 
pots.  Crimson  Rambler  figured  conspicuously  here 
as  in  the  larger  groups  in  tent  No.  5.  Paeonies  in 
pots  and  cut  flowers  of  breeder  Tulips  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  N.  The  herbaceous  Calceolarias  sent 
by  Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son,  Woodside,  Farnham 
Royal,  Slough,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  over¬ 
praise.  Extreme  dwarfness  of  habit  was  associated  with 
Yemarkable  floriferousness  and  brilliancy  of  colouring. 

A  description  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones’  Begonias  will  be 
found  in  another  column. 

Seedling  Gloxinias  and  Streptocarpus  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons.  A  small 
group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  including 
Orchids  also  came  from  the  same  firm.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  set  up  a  group  of  Ferns  that  was 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  material  it  con¬ 
tained.  Superb  pieces  of  Gymnogramma  Veitchii, 
Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans,  and  its  plumed 
form,  and  Polypodium  Schneideri  amongst  others 
came  out  strongly.  The  somewhat  sombre  hue  of 
the  Ferns  was  relieved  by  the  insertion,  at  intervals, 
of  clumps  of  Arisaema  fimbriatum,  Cannas,  and 
Richardia  elliottiana.  A  bright  and  showy  group  of 
stove  foliage  plants  was  set  up  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton.  It 
included  Crotons  and  Dracaenas  in  variety,  Cyperus 
alternifolius,  and  Ananassa  sativa  variegata,  all  in  the 
pink  of  condition.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  had  a 
collection  of  small  but  well-coloured  Caladiums ; 
also  a  quantity  of  shapely  and  well-grown  Crotons 
in  small  pots. 

Cannas  and  Roses  were  well  s  hown  by  Mr.  Perry, 
gardener  to  J.  C.  Tasker,  Esq  ,  Middleton  Hall, 
Brentwood.  A  most  brilliant  display  was  afforded 
by  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  foliage  and 
flowering  plants,  including  Orchids,  staged  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Empson,  gardener,  to  Mrs.  Wingfield, 
Ampthill  House,  Bucks.  A  great  variety  of  material 
was  utilised,  and  the  arrangement  is  well  worthy  of 
a  word  of  praise.  A  dozen  well-flowered  Azaleas 
sent  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  Sc  Son,  Holloway,  N. 
comprised  many  of  the  leading  varieties,  such  as 
Mme.  Van  der  Cruysen,  Vesuvius,  Rosetta, 
Empress  of  India,  and  Mme.  Camille  van  Langen- 
hoven.  The  collection  of  new  and  rare  plants  con¬ 
tributed  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  contained  an 
immensity  of  interesting  material.  Bertolonia,  Mme. 
Bryson,  Heliconia  illustris  var  rubricaulis,  Dracaena 
sanderiana,  Cyrtanthus  obliquus,  and  Alsophila 
atrovirens  were  some  of  the  most  notable  members 
of  a  notable  group.  Mr.  H.  B.  May  abundantly 
illustrated  the  wealth  of  his  'collection  of  Ferns  at 
the  famous  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  by  exhibiting  a 
group  of  surpassing  excellence,  in  which  the  rarer 
forms  of  Aspleniums,  Pterises,  Nothochloenas,  Poly- 
podiums,  etc.  were  very  evident. 

An  exceedingly  pretty  group  of  Japanese  Maples 
sent  from  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court 
Nursery,  Chiswick,  was,  through  lack  of  space, 
crowded  out  of  the  tent,  and  was  therefore  accommo¬ 
dated  on  the  grass  outside. 

TENT  NUMBER  III. 

The  quantity  of  flowers  both  on  the  plants  and  off 
them  that  was  on  view  in  this  tent  produced  an 
effect  that  was  simply  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  The 
hardy  section  predominated.  A  superb  exhibit  of 
this  class  made  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  occupied  a  semi¬ 
circular  area  at  one  end  of  the  tent.  Grand  clumps 
of  Iris  florentinus,  Liliums,  Anthericums,  Dicentras, 
Spiraeas,  Pyrethrums,  Trolliuses.  etc.,  produced  a 
wealth  of  colour  and  variety  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate.  A  magnificent  exhibit  of  hardy  cut 
flowers  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
occupied  fully '90  ft.  run.  Irises  albicans,  Princess  of 
Wales,  variegata  Gracchus  showed  up  brightly  in  the 
comprehensive  collection  of  Irises  on  view.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Amateur  Tulips  were  a  marvel  of  rich  and  varied 
colouring,  and  the  gay  flower  was  surely  never  more 
admired  than  on  this  occasion,  more  than  one  of  the 
visitors  likening  them  to  sparkling  Venetian  glass. 
Ixias,  Poppies,  Liliums,  Pyrethrums,  and  the  usual 
run  of  herbaceous  stuff  in  seemingly  endless  variety 
were  all  forthcoming.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old 


Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  also  had  a  group  of  cut  hardy 
flowers,  in  which  Rhododendrons  and  Lilacs  in 
variety  figured  strongly. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son’s  exhibit  of  hardy 
cut  flowers  was  noticeable  as  much  for  the  taste 
which  had  been  exercised  in  the  arrangement,  as  for 
the  excellence  of  the  material  it  contained.  Irises, 
Ixias,  and  Paeonies  were  well  represented.  Some 
giant  specimens  of  Streptosolen  Jamesoni  were 
shown  by  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq.,  Holmewood, 
Cheshunt.  The  cut  Rcses  supplied  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Mount,  The  Rose  Nurseries,  Canterbury,  were 
marvels  of  excellence,  and,  indeed,  as  near  to  per¬ 
fection  as  Roses  could  well  be.  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  General  Jacqueminot  were  of 
the  best.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  showed 
a  superb  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  bedding  Violas, 
in  which  all  the  best  varieties  were  represented ; 
also  a  number  of  blooms  of  Cactus  and  Single  Cactus 
Dahlias. 

Long  glowing  lines  of  colour  showed  where 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons’  Paeonies  were  placed.  The 
nurseries  belonging  to  this  firm  at  Langport,  Somer¬ 
set,  must,  indeed,  be  a  treasure-house  of  floral 
beauty,  judging  from  the  brilliant  samples  of  Pyre¬ 
thrums,  Poppies,  Delphiniums,  and  Irises  brought 
from  thence.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  sent  a  nice  group  of 
both  single  and  double  Begonias  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons’  Streptocarpus 
were  also  much  in  evidence,  and  attracted  a  deal  of 
admiration.  Gloxinias,  and  cut  blooms  of  Tulips 
and  Irises  were  also  well  shown  by  the  same  firm. 
Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  were 
responsible  for  a  superb  display  of  splendid  her¬ 
baceous  Calceolarias,  Cannas,  Gloxinias,  Carnations, 
and  cut  blooms  of  show  Pelargoniums.  In  Mr.  M. 
Pritchard’s  exhibit  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  much  that 
was  showy  and  interesting  was  to  be  seen. 
Certainly  not  the  least  showy  was  a  gigantic  spike 
of  Eremurus  robustus,  var.,  Elwesianus.  For 
Messrs.  Peed’s  Gloxinias,  see  another  column. 

Pansies  in  variety  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Young 
&  Dobinson,  Stevenage,  Herts.  Some  superb  forms 
of  Mariposa  Lilies  (Calochortus),  came  from  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester.  Messrs.  W.  and  J. 
Birkenhead  exhibited  a  large  quantity  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  Ferns  in  excellent  condition,  and 
exhibiting  a  wonderful  variation  in  the  cutting  of 
the  fronds.  An  exceedingly  pretty  group  of  Alpine 
plants  in  situ  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  & 
Sons,  York,  the  whole  of  the  plants  looking  fresh  and 
bright.  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Son,  Sherwood, 
Nottingham,  exhibited  samples  of  Edwardian  ware. 
This  kind  of  pottery  is  admirably  suited  for  table 
decoration,  and  its  value  for  this  purpose  was 
amply  illustrated  by  a  number  of  specimens  filled 
with  Ferns  in  variety. 

TENT  NUMBER  II. 

Undoubtedly  the  chief  feature  of  this  tent  was  the 
superb  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  for  the 
full  account  of  which  see  another  column. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons  were  strongly  in 
evidence  with  their  single  and  double  Begonias,  in  the 
culture  of  which  they  have  achieved  such  notable  • 
success.  In  both  sections  of  the  popular  flower  a  con¬ 
siderable  range  of  colouring  was  apparent,  and  to 
this  was  added  size  and  substantiality  of  flowers  and 
sturdy,  vigorous  habit.  The  cut  Roses  which  from 
Mr.  W.  Rumsey  were  good,  Niphetos  appearing  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  A  very  pretty  mound  of 
Alpines,  growing  in  situ  upon  a  made-up  piece  of 
rockwork,  that  occupied  a  corner  of  the  tent  was  at 
once  pretty  and  effective.  This  came  from  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt.  An  exceedingly  well- 
executed  and  pretty  piece  of  rockwork  was  set  up  by 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.  The 
same  firm  also  showed  a  quantity  of  high-class 
bedding  Violas,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  a 
mixed  collection  of  the  herbaceous  element.  Messrs. 
Ant  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland, 
showed  a  quantity  of  florists’  Tulips  in  praise¬ 
worthy  style.  Yet  another  group  of  hardy  cut  flowers 
wasfurnished  by  Mr.  B.  Ladbams,  Shirley  Nurseries, 
Southampton.  Pelargoniums  and  Begonias,  illus¬ 
trating  the  virtue  of  Ichthemic  guano  were  staged 
by  Wm.  Colchester,  Esq.,  of  Ipsyich.  Some  large 
Gloxinias  came  from  Mr.  E.  Carr,  gardener  to  W. 
A.  Gillett,  Esq.,  Fair  Oak  Lodge,  Bishopstoke, 
Hants.  Mr.  John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  set  up  a 
collection  of  double  and  single  Begonias  of 
marvellous  merit.  The  flowers  throughout  were  of 
huge  size  and  great  refinement. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Mr.  Fyfe,  Lockinge  Gardens,  Wantage,  had  examples 
of  Tomato  Dwarf  Champion  in  pots,  also  a  box  of 
fruits  of  the  same.  Messrs.  Fellowes  &  Ryder, 
Northumberland  Nursery,  Orpington,  Kent,  showed 
the  now  famous  Duke  of  York  Tomato  in  pots.  All 
the  plants  were  well  fruited.  Mr.  Geo.  Featherly, 
The  Vineries,  Gillingham,  Kent,  sent  a  collection  of 


fruits  and  vegetables,  including  Grapes,  Peaches. 
Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  and  French  Beans.  Mr.  Geo. 
Mount  showed  a  number  of  dishes  of  well-kept 
Apples.  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor, 
Longford  Castle,  showed  an  excellent  collection  of 
vegetables,  which  it  was  announced  was  grown  from 
Carter’s  seeds.  A  very  large  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  in  superb  condition  came  from 
Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  Syon 
House,  Brentford.  It  included  some  grand  dishes 
of  Figs,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
and  Tomatos.  A  smaller  collection  was  forthcoming 
from  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson.  The  last-named  exhibitor 
also  sent  dishes  of  ripe  fruits  of  Strawberries  Royal 
Sovereign,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Noble,  and  Auguste 
Nicaise.  Fruiting  plants  of  the  first-mentioned 
variety  were  also  included. 

TENT  NUMBER  I. 

The  space  here  was  evenly  divided  between  flowers 
and  vegetables.  A  superb  exhibit  of  Gloxinias 
came  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co,  High  Holborn, 
London.  A  pretty  new  annual  Rose  was  also  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  same  firm.  The  plants  commence  to 
flower  when  only  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  the 
flowers  are  pure  white  and  very  double.  The  plant 
is  a  decided  novelty  and  should  prove  useful. 
Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  showed  samples 
of  old-fashioned  garden  Roses.  These  were  very 
beautiful  and  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
during  the  course  of  the  show.  Groups  of  hardy  cut 
flowers  from  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son  appeared  on 
either  side  of  the  doorway,  and  very  bright  and  gay 
they  looked.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  similar  exhibit,  which,  however,  was  larger 
in  extent.  This  last  named  firm  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  central  table  with  a  magnificent  dis¬ 
play  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  and  double  and 
single  Petunias.  The  Calceolarias,  in  particular, 
were  superb  specimens  of  their  class. 

Floral  decorations,  as  usual,  were  a  prime  feature 
of  the  show,  and  bouquets,  sprays,  epergnes,  and  the 
usual  run  of  table  decorations  splendidly  executed, 
and  as  splendidly  effective.  Some  of  the  more  pro- 
irinent  exhibitors  were  the  Horticultural  College, 
S  wanley  ;  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry  ;  Mr. 
J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington  ;  Messrs.  Stevens, 
146,  Victoria  Street,  Belgravia;  Mr.  J.  Prewett, 
Lancaster  Street,  Bayswater ;  Mrs.  Walter  Mole, 
5,  The  Avenue,  Kew,  Surrey;  and  Mr.  Henry  O. 
Garford,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

A  bright  little  batch  of  Cannas  was  contributed 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard,  of  Maidstone,  performed  a 
notable  feat  in  staging  eighty-five  dishes  of  Apples  in 
as  many  varieties,  in  a  condition  that  would  lead  one 
to  imagine  it  was  November  instead  of  May,  so 
remarkably  fresh  and  firm  was  the  whole  of  the 
fruit.  Some  neat  specimens  of  Nectarine  Early 
Rivers,  in  pots,  carrying  fruit  about  the  size  of 
pigeons’  eggs  were  also  to  be  observed  here. 
Upwards  of  fifty  dishes  of  Apples  were  also  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  The  fruit,  although 
not  large,  evidenced  admirable  keeping  qualities. 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
exhibited  cut  fruits  of  his  grand  new  Cucumbers 
Sensation,  and  Mortimer’s  Approved,  both  varieties 
being  remarkable  for  their  size  and  symmetry. 

A  collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables  that  came  from 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  contained  Tomato  Duke  of 
York,  Melons  Earl’s  Favourite,  and  Blenheim 
Orange,  early  Potatos,  Peas,  French  Beans,  and 
Radishes  of  excellent  quality. 

- *+■ - 

EXHIBITION  OF  TULIPS. 

The  third  exhibition  of  the  Southern  Section  of  the 
Tulip  Society,  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
Temple  Show,  the  exhibits  which  were  not  very 
numerous  being  accommodated  on  a  side  stage  in 
Tent  Number  I.  In  a  class  for  twelve  dissimilar 
rectified  Tulips,  two  feathered,  and  two  flamed,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Needham,  Royton,  Manchester,  was  placed 
first ;  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Kirby,  Lonsdale, 
second  ;  J.  W.  Bentley,  Esq  ,  MiddletoD,  Manchester, 
third;  and  Thos.  Haynes,  Esq.,  Warwick,  fourth. 
In  a  similar  but  smaller  class  for  six  blooms,  Jas. 
Thurstan,  Esq.,  Cannock,  Staffs  ,  was  first ;  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  and  J.  W.  Bentjey,  Esq.,  equal  seconds. 
Thos!  Haynes,  Esq  ,  third  ;  and  Jas.  Thurstan,  Esq., 
fourth. 

Mr.  G.  Edom,  West  Norwood,  won  the  premier 
award  for  six  rectified  varieties,  dissimilar ;  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  taking  a  like  position  for  three  flamed 
varieties.  James  W.  Bentley,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
three  feathered  Tulips;  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham  the 
finest  two  rectified  varieties,  one  feathered  and  the 
other  flamed.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner’s  three 
breeder  varieties  were  adjudged  to  be  the  best,  and 
the  first  award  for  six  breeder  forms  also  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  last-named  gentleman. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Needham  was  credited  with  the  best 
feathered  Tulip  in  the  show  in  Wm.  Annibal ;  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  with  the  best  flamed  variety  in 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton;  and  James  W.  Bentley,  Esq, 
with  the  best  breeder  variety  in  Queen  of  England. 

Mr.  George  Edom  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  a  class 
for  a  collection  of  florists’  Tulips  arranged  for  effect, 
and  he  was  awarded  the  second  prize. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  19th,  1896. 

Messfs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  sowing  demand  for 
Clovers  has  ceased,  but  some  speculative  enquiry 
exists  for  Red  Clover.  White  Clover  and  Trefoil  at 
unchanged  rates.  Reports  as  to  growing  crop  of 
Trefoil  are  unfavourable 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. — Orchids  and  New 
Plants,  including  novelties  now  offered  for  the  first 
time. 

SMYTH’S 

SOILS,  &e. 

SPECIALLY  SELECTED 


ORCHID  PEAT 

Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trug  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from4to  lain, 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Greenhouse  Blinds  made  to 
order 

Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 

Write  for  Price  List,  free  by  post. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET.  DRORY  LAME,  W.C. 

MARVELLOUS  SUCCESS  I 


Black  and  B-own  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  repared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  Inch  and  |  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal  [Paper 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Mushroom  Spawn 
Russia  andArchangel  Mats 


SMITH’S 

■'PERFECT”  PATENT 

POWDER  WEED  KILLER. 

(Made  by  arrangement  'with  Patentee). 

Defies  Competition. 

Only  one-fifth  the  Bulk  and  Weight  of  the 
Liquid,  Immediately  Soluble  in  Cold  Water.  One 
Small  Tin  makes  23  Gallons  for  Use.  All  Tins 
Free.  No  Return  Empties,  is.  gd.  per  Tin  ;  Four 
Tins,  6s  Write  for  full  particulars  and  Price 
Lists. 


Sole  Makers — 

MARK  SMITH,  LIMITED, 

LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

May  be  had  through  Chemists.  Also  in  Liquid. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 


AND  FOR  ALL 
GLASS  STRUCTURES 
THAT  REQUIRE 
SHADING 

It  combines  efficiency  with 
appearance,  convenience 
with  economy,  and  its 
effects  are  lasting,  while 
it  is  easily  removed  when 
necessary  with  hot  water. 
It  can  be  supplied  either 
pale  green  or  grey. 

The  public  are  warned 
against  spurious  imitations 
which  are  offered  them, 
through  the  success  obtained 
for  many  years  by  Elliott’s  “  Summer  Cloud  ”  ShadiDg,  and 
they  should  see  that  in  ordering  they  get  the  “  Summer 
Cloud,  which  is  the  only  original  and  bona  fide  article,  with 
the  Trade  Mark  on  each  packet. 

Sold  in  pkts.,  is.  each,  and  in  bags,  7  lb.,  ros.  6d. ;  14  lbs.,  20s 
To  he  had  of  the  SEED  and  NURSERY  TRADE  generally 


Trade  Mark,  No.  14,629. 


Manufacturers : 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd., 


London. 


FERNS 


SPECIALITY. 


THOMSON’S 

VINE  &  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 

Agent  for  London:— J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road 
Putney,  S.W. 

Agent  for  Channel  Islands J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOYEKFORDS,  K.B. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

Analysis  sent  with  Orders  of  J  Cwt,  and  Upwards. 


We  have  the  finest,  most  varied,  and  interesting  Trade 
Collection  of  Ferns  in  the  world,  comprising  over  1 0Off 
different  kinds  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Filmy  Ferns,  and 
over  400  kinds  of  Hardy  Ferns.  Every  Fefn  lover  should 
have  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  22;,  the  best  ever 
published.  It  contains  150  illustrations,  and  a  large  amotfns 
of  valuable  information,  price  2s.,  post  free.  We  send  our 
smaller  partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

We  now  offer  r2  beautlfnl  kinds  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Ferns  for  3s.;  25  varieties  for  8s.  6d.;  30  for  21s.;  100,  in  12 
varieties,  21s. ;  100,  in  25  varieties,  30s.;  100,  in  50  varieties, 
40s. ;  100  different  kinds,  633. 

Hardy  Ferns,  12  varieties  for  33. :  25  for  0*.  6d. ;  50  for  25s. ; 
100,  in  12  varieties,  21s. ;  100,  in  23  kinds,  30s. ;  100,  in  50  kinds, 
45s.;  100,  in  100  varieties,  75s. 


The  CELEBRATED  XL  ALL  SPECIALITIES 

Are  conceded  by  Nurserymen  and  Gardeners  to  be  the  finest 
preparations  for  Horticultural  purposes  ever  offered,  and  they 
now  hold  the  field. 

XL  ALL 


Vaporising  Fumi- 
gator  (Patent) 
Mildew  Wash. 
Liquid  Manure. 

„  Weed 

Destroyer. 


XL  ALL  Insecticide  (Patent) 
„  „  Tobacco  Powderi 

„  „  Lawn  Sand. 

„  „  Perfectly  Soluble 

Manure. 

„  „  Graduating  Man¬ 

ure. 

To  be  had  from  all  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and 
Sundrlesmen,  or  direct  from  the  Manufacturers, 

G .  H.  RICHARDS, 

Old  Shot  Tower  Wharf, 

LAjVlBETH,  LOJ\l  D  o/j ,  S.E. 

Will  Foreign  Houses  please  send  for  particulars. 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nnrseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  useful  Invention  for  Orohld  Growers  and  Floral  Deoorators 
Price ,  per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

-A-LBLELIEID  OUTBAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARE  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LOHDOH,  S.W. 

HEAP  SLOTH 

For  Trouserings,  Suitings,  Ladies  Jackets,  Melton  and 
Tweed  Dress  Clotbs.  Patterns  sent  post  free. 

C.  Hewitt,  14H,  Winfield  Road,  LEEDS. 

RICHARDS’ 

NOTED 

ORCHID  PEAT. 

The  Best  Medium  (for  Potting  in) 

To  Produce  Fine  Plants. 

To  be  had  through  the  Trade  generally,  or  direct  from 

G.  H.  RICHARDS, 

Old  Shot  Tower  Wharf, 

LAMBETH,  LONDON, 

S.E. 


GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  57th  Anniversary  Festival  Dinner 

IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS, 

Will  take  place  at  the  HOTEL  METROPOLE  on  SATURDAY,  MAY  30th,  when  the 

Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lathom  (Lord  Chamberlain) 

WILL  PRESIDE. 

The  Committee  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  following  further  amounts  which  have  been  promised 

or  received,  and  added  to  the  Chairman’s  list : — 


Per  N.  Sherwood  (Master  Elect  of  the 

-£ 

s. 

d. 

Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners 

52 

12 

0 

Henry  Tate 

5 

0 

0 

Spencer  Morris  . . 

5 

5 

0 

John  Gabriel 

5 

5 

0 

John  Margetson  ., 

3 

3 

0 

Geo.  Bishop 

I 

I 

0 

Ditto  (annual) 

I 

I 

0 

A.  Beebe  . . 

2 

2 

0 

G.  Nissen 

2 

2 

0 

W.  Neustetel 

2 

2 

0 

E.  Marcuse 

2 

2 

0 

T.  N.  Cox 

2 

2 

0 

Richard  Clont 

2 

0 

0 

Messrs.  Woodhead  &  Son 

I 

I 

0 

Messrs.  Pope  Bros. 

I 

I 

0 

Messrs.  H  &R  Selby  .. 

I 

I 

0 

E.  C.  Mumford  .  , 

I 

I 

0 

David  Guadella  . . 

I 

I 

0 

George  Corbie  . . 

I 

I 

0 

A.  Calkin  Lewis  . . 

I 

I 

0 

Fletcher  Beach  . . 

I 

I 

0 

John  Prentis 

I 

I 

0 

P.  G.  Dodd 

I 

I 

0 

R.  G.  Fortt 

I 

I 

0 

J.  W.  Moss 

I 

I 

0 

John  Picard  (annual) 

I 

I 

0 

W.  Henry  Rowe 

I 

I 

0 

H.  Pye,  Junior  .. 

I 

I 

0 

W.  Stunt 

0 

10 

0 

P.  Machin 

I 

I 

0 

H.  Burlingham 

0 

10 

0 

F.  J.  Howson 

I 

0 

0 

S  Bale 

0 

10 

0 

Walter  H.  Burns  ., 

10 

10 

0 

W.  Plant 

10 

10 

0 

Henry  Cragg 

10 

10 

0 

Henry  Oppenheim 

2 

2 

0 

Charles  Kuins 
F.  Gibson 
W.  Smythe 
W.  L.  Corry 
W.  H.  Divers  . 

W.  Salcombe 
Louis  Huth 
Brodrick  Thomas 
William  Iceton  . 

Mrs.  Battye  (annual),  per  J.  Taylor 
W.  G.  Mount,  M.P.,  per  R.  Maher 
A.  Brassey,  J.P. 

Rev.  G.  Lambert,  per  C.  Munday 
C.  Munday,  ditto 
Lieut. -Col.  Ballard,  ditto 
H.  C.  Brown,  ditto 
Mrs.  Birch,  ditto 
Rev.  H.  L.  Fanshawe,  ditto 
C.  V.  Spencer,  ditto 
J.  G.  Bedford 
A.  Brooke,  per  Geo.  Payne 
Rev.  J.  P.  Hill,  ditto  . . 

Messrs.  W.  &  C.  King,  ditto 
J.  Patterson,  ditto 

F.  Clipstone 

J.  Melrose,  J.P.,  per  R.  McIntosh 
W.  B.  Dyson,  ditto 
Jas.  Folkard,  ditto 

G.  Foster 
Peter  Barr 

J.  Pickard,  per  G.  Pressley 
Alfred  Hawshere  (additional) 

E. Jones 
J.  Maltby 
J.  Trollope 
A.  Scott 
R.  Strand 
John  R.  Stirling 
J.  Turner 


£  s. 
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Additional  Contributions  will  be  most  thankfully  received  and  duly  acknowledged  by  the  Secretary, 
GEORGE  J.  INGRAM,  50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 


May  30,  1896. 
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pr.  Two  Gold  and  several  Silver  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  our  magnificent  collection. 


SILVER  CUP  AWARDED  Att^R^'M.r^Show 


A  New  Catalogue  of  all  the  best  and  choicest  varieties  has  just  been  published,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

Our  Selections  of  Choice  named  Distinct  Varieties,  15/-,  18/-,  24/-, 

30/-,  and  42/-  per  dozen. 

JOHN  PEED  "AND  SONS, 

ROUPELL  PARK  NURSERIES, 

And  at  Streatham,  S.W.  WEST  NORWOOD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


DEUTZIA  HYBRIDA  LEMOINEI. 

Awarded  First-Class  Certificate,  R.H.S.,  March  24, 1896. 


Messrs.  THOS.  CRIPPS  and  SON, 


THE 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  NURSERIES,  KENT, 

Beg  to  offer  healthy,  well-rooted  Plants  of  this  sterling  novelty,  for  delivery 

September,  at  Is.  6d.  each. 


HUGH  LOW  &  Co., 


Upper  Clapton, 

LONDON,  N.E., 

And  at  BUSH  HILL  PARK,  Near  ENFIELD,  N 


14$  iflotjltl, 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  30 th,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Wednesday,  June  3rd. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 
Friday,  June  5th. — Royal  Botanic  S.ciety’s  Lecture. 

Sale  ol  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


Reflections  on  the  Temple  Show. — 
Almost  the  first  question  reciprocally 
asked  by  old  acquaintances,  when  they  met 
in  the  tents  or  show  ground,  was  whether 
the  show  was  as  large  as  formerly. 
Whether  the  answer  was  given  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative,  all  were  agreed 
almost  without  exception  that  it  was  a 
grand  show.  Though  practically  a  London 
exhibition,  and  chiefly  supported  by  both 
traders  and  amateurs  from  the  vicinity  and 
the  home  counties,  yet  all  parts  of  England 
were  well  represented,  while  Scotland  and 
Ireland  sent  few  exhibits  but  numerous 
visitors,  as  is  usually  the  case.  Had  space 
been  unlimited,  there  is  no  telling  to  what 
dimensions  the  show  would  develop  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  limited  area  of  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens  amply  demonstrated  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  constricted 
space  at  disposal  in  a  congested  neighbour¬ 
hood. 


Some  of  the  visitors  missed  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  new  plants  which  used  to  be 
grouped  together  forming  the  feature  of  the 
small  tent  which  used  to  be  located  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  garden.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  that  tent  had  been  placed  elsewhere  by 
a  fresh  arrangement  last  year,  and  on  both 
occasions  the  special  groups  of  new  plants 
were  staged  in  No.  4  tent  along  with  a 
portion  of  the  Orchids.  Other  than  these 
special  exhibits,  the  new  plants  were 
sufficiently  numerous  in  all  conscience,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  sixty-three  different 
subjects  which  were  accorded  certificates 
independently  of  those  which  were  not  so 
honoured.  Descriptions  of  these  new 
things  may  be  found  in  another  column. 
During  the  three  days  of  the  show  they 
were  distributed  amongst  the  exhibits  to 
which  they  belonged,  so  that  their  numbers 
were  altogether  unapparent  except  to  the 
initiated.  The  general  public  has  not  yet 
learnt  how  to  pick  out  specialities  and 
varieties  in  such  a  vast  assemblage  of 
beautiful  flowers  of  all  descriptions.  The 
case  reminds  us  of  the  remark  ofan  old  Scotch 
lady,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  visit  to  the 
great  show  of  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society,  consisting  really  of  several  shows 
including  one  of  flowers  :  Said  she,  “  I  cud 
see  naething  for  a’thing.”  Those  who  have 
their  own  special  favourites  generally 
manage  to  find  them  ;  but  those  to  whom 
a  vast  assemblage  of  flowering  plants  is  a 
fairyland  and  mostly  everything  new  or 
unknown  to  them,  are  bewildered  and  lost 
in  a  sea  of  bloom. 

The  Orchids  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of 
opinion,  and  many  lovers  of  this  class  of 
plants  were  disappointed  at  the  absence  of 
Baron  Schroder’s  renowned  exhibit ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
space  at  command  to  accommodate  another 
group,  they  were  altogether  dissatisfied. 
The  mass  of  the  visitors  greatly  admired 
the  massive  and  showy  Cattleyas  and 
Laelias  ;  but  connoisseurs  could  see  many 
fascinating  though  less  conspicuous 
subjects.  The  magnificent  exhibit  put  up 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  was 
particularly  rich  in  uncommon,  interesting 
and  beautiful  plants,  and  attracted  a  large 
share  of  attention.  The  practice  of 
elevating  small  plants  on  a  pedestal  has 
much  to  recommend  it  so  long  as  it  does 
not  detract  from  the  informal  and  graceful 
contour  of  a  group,  by  being  carried  to 
excess.  The  isolated  and  valuable  speci¬ 
mens  caged  in  bell-glasses  still  continued  to 
excite  a  considerable  amount  of  curiosity. 
There  were  numerous  inquirers  desirous  of 
seeing  the  Orchid  which  cost  some  almost 
fabulous  sum.  Amateur  exhibitors,  we  are 
pleased  to  say,  were  well  represented. 

The  tuberous  Begonias  were  more  scat¬ 
tered  about  than  we  have  seen  them  on  some 
previous  occasions.  The  disadvantage  of 
this  might  have  been  more  apparent  than 
real ;  for  those  interested^  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  examining  the  several 
groups,  while  being  pushed  along  in  the 
crowd,  than  if  the  four  large  groups  had 
been  crowded  together  in  one  tent.  All 
were  astonished  at  the  wonderful  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  Caladiums  exhibited.  In¬ 
deed  the  indications  must  be  that  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  them  in  private 
establishments  for  decorative  purposes, 
otherwise  the  supply  would  not  be  so  great. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  their 
cultivation  is  on  the  increase.  Some  of  the 
visitors  thought  that  they  were  stood  further 
apart  than  usual,  thus  showing  off  their  indi¬ 
vidual  peculiarities  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
but  others  considered  them  too  crowded. 
The  same  may  be  said,  however,  of  other 
classes  of  plants,  and  that,  where  a  sheaf 
was  present,  a  handful  would  have  been 
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ample  for  the  space  at  command.  In  the 
face  of  this  we  have  the  fact  that  van  loads 
of  plants  were  returned  to  the  places  from 
whence  they  were  taken,  after  the  available 
accommodation  had  been  occupied.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  exhibitors  or  those 
who  failed  to  gain  admittance  at  all  were  the 
more  disappointed.  Roses  and  Carnations 
found  a  vast  number  of  admirers.  The 
self-coloured  varieties  of  the  latter  were 
generally  the  most  appreciated,  thus  indi¬ 
cating  the  tendency  of  taste  in  the  matter 
of  colours  at  the  present  day.  Breeder 
Tulips  were  admired 'for  much  the  same 
reason.  The  beautiful  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers  of  Tulip  Annie  McGrigor  might  be 
singled  out  as  an  instance  of  this.  The 
broken  or  rectified  form  of  this  is  a  crimson- 
flamed  variety,  but  lacks  the  charm  of  the 
original. 

- -«■ 

The  Temple  Show  number  of  The  Gardening 
World  had  an  increased  circulation  of  thirty  per 
cent. 

The  growing  crops  of  Italian  Onions  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers  were  injured  recently  by  a  violent  snowstorm 
in  Sicily. 

Large  Broccoli. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Westwell 
Cottage  Gardeners'  Society  last  week,  Mr.  Albert 
Till  showed  a  head  of  Broccoli  weighing  16$  lbs. 

The  battle  of  flowers  held  at  Eastbourne  on  the 
19th  inst.  was  the  finest  display  of  the  kind  ever  held 
there,  and  thousands  of  spectators  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — By  the 
time  this  issue  reaches  all  our  readers,  the  57th 
Anniversary  Festival  Dinner  of  this  Institution,  will 
have  taken  place  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  on  the 
30th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Eavl  of 
Lathom,  G.C  B  ,  &c.,  (Lord  Chamberlain.) 

Orkney  Horticultural  Association.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  association,  held  recently ,  the 
treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of  £25  8s.  7^d. 
to  the  credit  of  the  society.  The  office  bearers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  and  the  annual  show 
was  fixed  to  be  held  on  the  last  two  days  of  Lammas 
Fair,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Kirkwall. 

Messrs.  Sutton's  Peas  and  Tomatos.  —Readers  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  the  fine  exhibit  of  Messrs. 
Sutton's  New  Peas,  which  was  a  striking  feature  of 
the  Temple  Show,  was,  by  special  consent,  forwarded 
to  Windsor  Castle  and  placed  in  the  Grand  Entrance 
Hall,  where  it  was  inspected  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  on  Friday,  the  22nd  inst.  Messrs.  Sutton 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Master  of  the  House¬ 
hold  (Col  Lord  Edward  Pelham-Clinton),  conveying 
the  thanks  of  the  Queen  for  the  beautiful  Peas  and 
Tomatos  kindly  sent  for  Her  Majesty’s  gracious 
acceptance. 

New  Steam  Pump  for  garden  watering,  irrigation, 
&c. — A  novelty  in  garden  watering  apparatus  has 
just  been  brought  out  by  the  makers  of  the  well- 
Rnown  “  Valiant "  steam  pump,  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  &  Sons,  of  London.  It  has  been  constructed 
on  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Gibb,  estate  agent  to  Miss 
Alice  de  Rothschild,  for  that  lady's  demesne  at 
Eythorpe,  Aylesbury,  and  appears  to  be  well  suited 
for  its  work.  Complete  with  steam  boiler  and  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  it  weighs  about  3  cwt.  and  can, 
therefore,  be  easily  wheeled  about  by  one  man.  The 
pump  is  entirely  of  gun  metal  and  may  be  used  for 
chemicals,’  for  hop  washing,  removiug  blight,  &c., 
without  injury  to  barrel  or  valves.  The  capacity  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  per  minute,  and  several 
hoses  may  be  used  simultaneously  for  lawn  and 
garden  watering.  For  watering  race  courses,  cricket 
and  tennis  grounds,  and  for  use  on  large  nurseries 
and  plantations,  this  pump  is  designed  to  save  the 
work  of  several  men  with  hand  pumping  apparatus, 
while  it  is  constructed  in  such  a  simple  way  and  has 
so  few  working  parts  that  any  person  of  ordinary 
ability  can  easily  work  and  keep  it  in  order, 


Allotments  in  Lincolnshire. — In  response  to  a 
numerously  signed  petition  from  working  men  in  the 
Spalding  district  for  eighty  acres  of  land  for  allot¬ 
ments  and  small  holdings,  Earl  Carrington  has 
intimated  his  willingness  to  meet  the  demand  as  soon 
as  possible.  His  Lordship  has  already  granted  a 
considerable  acreage  of  land  for  allotments  and 
small  holdings  in  this  part  of  Lincolnshire. 

Trees  in  Towns. — In  admiring  the  wealth  of 
Laburnum,  Hawthorn,  and  Horse  Chesnuts  flower¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hove  are  deploring  the  bare  and  treeless  character 
of  their  own  locality,  even  although  Brighton  is 
scarcely  better  off.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  tree 
may  be  seen  at  Hove,  but  it  merely  serves  to  show 
the  general  lack  of  such  ornament.  The  authorities 
there  should  bestir  themselves  in  this  matter. 

Another  good  example.— On  the  21st  inst.,  F.  J.  S. 
Foljambe,  Esq.,  Osberton,  near  Sheffield,  threw  open 
his  gardens  and  conservatories  to  the  public,  in  aid  of 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  The 
weathe^  was  fine,  and  hundreds  of  people  from 
Retford,  Worksop,  and  the  surrounding  districts, 
purchased  tickets  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  fine  place.  Air.  Carp,  the 
gardener,  keeps  the  place  in  fine  condition. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — The  holiday  public,  who 
on  Whit-Monday  are  attracted  to  the  Inner  Circle, 
Regent’s  Park,  by  the  annual  cart  horse  parade, 
again  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  the  charge  for  admission  being  fixed  at  6d. 
The  London  Orchestral  Band  played  both  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon.  The  movement  in  favour 
of  having  musical  promenades  in  the  gardens  on 
Saturdays,  to  be  open  to  the  public  on  payment  of  is., 
has  entered  on  a  new  phase,  as  a  guarantee  fund  is 
being  formed  to  cover  the  expense  of  engaging  a 
first-class  band  to  play  on  six  consecutive  Saturday 
afternoons,  commencing  the  13th  June  next.  This 
proposal  will  be  considered  at  the  next  Fellows' 
Meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  society’s  gardens  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  30th  inst.  at  3.45  p.m. — J.  S.  Rubinstein,  lion, 
auditor,  R.B.S.,  56,  West  Cromwell  Road,  5.  IF. 

Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola  Association. — A  copy  of 
the  constitution  and  rules  of  this  society  is  before  us, 
and  from  this  we  gather  that  "  the  special  object  of 
the  association  shall  be  to  examine  and  compare  any 
new  varieties  of  Pansies  and  Violas  not  in  commerce, 
and  to  award  certificates  according  to  merit,  thereby 
giving  purchasers  of  new  varieties  some  guarantee 
of  their  true  value.”  Two  committees,  of  five  each, 
are  appointed  to  judge  the  Pansies  and  Violas 
respectively,  which  may  be  exhibited  at  the  meetings. 
Four  meetings  are  to  be  held  during  the  season, 
namely,  on  2nd  June,  23rd  June,  14th  July,  and  nth 
August,  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms,  200, 
Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  at  6  p.m.  Varieties 
receiving  three-tourths  or  more  of  the  maximum 
number  of  marks  are  entitled  to  a  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficate  :  and  those  receiving  one-half  and  up  to  three- 
fourths,  receive  a  Certificate  of  Merit.  The  secre- 
is  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Pansy  Gardens,  Busby. 

Pansies  from  Holmesdale  Nurseries. — Last  week  a 
boxful  of  fancy  Pansies  reached  us  from  Messrs. 
Young  and  Dobinson,  Holmesdale  Nurseries, 
Stevenage,  Herts.  They  grow  about  half  an  acre  of 
them,  so  that  this  area  includes  many  thousands  of 
plants.  The  impressions  they  gave  us  on  opening  the 
box  were  their  size,  freshness,  varied  colours  and 
sweet  scent.  The  more  prominent  kinds  were  those 
belonging  to  the  fancy  section,  and  which  have 
evidently  been  grown  from  seed,  so  that  they  are 
intended  for  general  garden  decoration.  Some  were 
white  with  dark  violet  blotches,  and  more  or  less 
shaded  in  an  attractive  way  with  sky-blue  on  the 
upper  petals  Others  were  of  various  shades  of 
violet  and  purple,  with  velvety  black  blotches. 
Those  with  a  yellow  lacing  were  also  conspicuous 
and  showy  for  garden  work.  There  were  several 
strains  in  the  collection,  including  some  velvety, 
plum-purple  seifs.  A  perfectly  black  one  would  also 
find  admirers  on  account  of  the  contrast  it  makes 
with  the  rest.  One  of  the  finest  was  a  yellow  self, 
with  velvety  maroon  blotches.  Some  of  the  purple 
varieties  bore  a  distinct  blotch  on  each  of  the  five 
petals,  indicating  another  named  strain.  There 
were  also  some  very  beautiful  seedlings  ot  the 
Peacock  type,  having  petals  of  various  shades  of  rich 
blue,  violet,  mauve  or  purple,  and  in  all  cases 
margined  with  white  or  some  shade  of  yellow  like 
fine  lacing.  Though  the  flowers  of  this  strain  are 
moderate  in  size,  many  of  them  are  very  charming 
and  pleasantly  fragrant. 


Mr.  Box’s  Begonias. — Owing  to  a  piece  of  inadvert¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  employes,  the  grand 
group  of  Begonias  staged  by  Mr.  John  R.  Box,  of 
Croydon,  at  the  late  Temple  Show  was  labelled  "not 
for  competition,”  and  no  award  was  at  first  made  to 
them  in  consequence  of  this.  Upon  the  mistake 
being  explained  to  the  committee,  however,  a  Silver 
Gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded. 

Southwell  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  fifth 
annual  dinner  of  this  society,  the  president  (Mr.  R. 
H.  Warwick)  said  that  there  had  been  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  increase  of  members  and  subscribers  during 
the  past  year ;  and  he  considered  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  society  was  excellent,  though  the 
value  of  the  prizes  awarded  prevented  their  having 
a  large  balance  at  the  bank.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  a  more  general  diffusion  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  preservation  and  packing  of  fruit 
amongst  the  producers  and  growers. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Society. — On  Saturday 
afternoon  the  members  of  the  above  association  to 
the  number  of  about  fifty  drove  to  Hopetoun  House, 
where,  on  their  arrival  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Smith, 
the  head  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  who 
conducted  them  through  the  large  and  extensive 
grounds  embracing  the  gardens,  deer  parks,  and 
Pinetum.  The  weather  being  of  the  very  finest 
description,  it  is  needless  to  say  the  members  had  a 
very  favourable  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
magnificent  grounds,  which  were  in  first-class  order, 
and  looking  at  their  best  ;  and  with  the  lovely 
surrounding  views  of  the  Forth,  added  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  excursion.  After  spending  about 
three  hours,  the  company  left  for  home,  taking  the 
Kirkliston  route,  but  before  starting,  Mr.  Smith  was 
awarded  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  courtesy 
and  kindness. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  horticultural  Society.— A 
mutual  improvement  meeting,  under  the  auspices  of 
this  society,  was  held  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Brighton, 
on  the  21st  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J. 
Lewis.  A  large  attendance  of  members  assembled 
to  hear  a  paper  on  "Strawberries,”  by  Mr.  C. 
Ritchings.  The  latter  had  had  a  long  experience 
with  the  cultivation  of  this  particular  fruit,  so  that 
his  statements  were  much  appreciated.  He  advised 
them  not  to  dig  between  the  rows  of  Strawberries, 
because  many  of  the  roots  were  thereby  destroyed, 
The  blackbird  was  a  greater  enemy  to  the  Strawberry 
than  slugs,  and  he  advised  protection  by  means  of 
fish  netting.  In  reference  to  pot  culture,  he  said 
that  thirteen  fruits  were  as  many  as  one  could  expect 
from  a  32 -sized  pot.  They  Should  thin  them  out, 
selecting  the  best  and  supporting  them  with  small 
sticks. 

How  to  make  Dawlish  more  attractive  —  At  the  bi¬ 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Dawlish  Urban  District 
Council,  held  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr. 

F. M.  Cann  presided.  There  were  also  present  Messrs, 

G.  B.  Avant.  H.  L.  Friend,  J.  Horsham,  J.  H.  G. 
Lamacraft,  G.  T.  Oliver,  J.  Gamlin,  E.  Pardoe,  and 
E.  Border.  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  landscape  gardener  to 
Messrs.  Veitchand  Son,  of  Exeter,  read  a  descriptive 
paper  on  "  How  to  Make  Dawlish  More  Attractive,” 
and  also  submitted  plans  and  Messrs.  Veitch’s 
estimate  for  laying  out  Tuck's  Plot  and  the  Lawn, 
as  proposed  by  the  Dawlish  Improvement  Scheme. 
One  of  the  drawings  was  a  handsome  water-colour, 
by  Mr.  Meyer,  showing  the  appearance  the  grounds 
would  present  as  seen  from  the  railway  bridge  if  the 
plans  submitted  were  carried  out.  In  reference  to 
Tuck's  Plot,  Mr.  Meyer  proposed  to  alter  the  stiff 
and  almost  straight  outline  of  the  watercourse  by 
four  curves,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  perfectly 
natural  pond.  The  great  feature  would  be  a  highly- 
attractive  rock  garden.  The  estimated  cost  for  the 
laying  out  of  Tuck's  Plot  was  £374  3s.  ;  that  of  the 
higher  and  middle  Lawn  /15S  2s.,  but  the  cost  could 
be  greatly  lessened  by  the  employment  of  Council 
labour  in  the  more  rough  work  of  excavating,  &c. 
The  estimate  included  the  cost  of  the  superintendent- 
ship  of  Mr.  Meyer.  The  plans  seemed  to  create 
a  very  favourable  impression  upon  the  Council.  On 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Avant,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pardoe,  it  was  decided  to  frame  the  plans  and  place 
them  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  town.  The 
Chairman  highly  complimented  Mr.  Meyer  on  the 
excellence  of  his  designs,  which  would  receive  the 
due  consideration  of  the  Council. 
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Barking  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society.— The 
committee  recently  appointed  to  consider  the 
prospects  for  establishing  a  society  under  the  above 
name  held  another  meeting  at  the  Public  Offices, 
Barking,  recently,  and  decided  definitely  to  establish 
the  same.  For  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  allot¬ 
ment  holders  to  take  an  interest  in  the  society,  Mr. 
Fred  Merritt  promised  to  present  a  silver  cup  to  the 
exhibitor  who  should  win  the  largest  number  of 
prizes. 

Erratum. — On  p.  607,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  third  column,  an  error 
has  crept  in  where  errors  "daurna  weel  be  seen.” 
In  speaking  of  the  Chrysanthemums  introduced  by 
Mr.  Fortune,  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  incurved 
or  Chinese  section  originated  from  that  collector’s 
introductions,  whereas  they  did  not.  Mr.  C.  Harman 
Payne  writes  to  point  out  the  slip  as  follows  : — Mr. 
Fortune  introduced  the  parent  of  the  Pompons  and 
the  first  Japs.  Incurves  were  known  and  grown 
before  he  went  to  China  the  first  time.  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  even  introduced  an  incurved  Chrysan¬ 
themum  of  any  sort.  They  were  too  well  known  to 
be  a  novelty.  The  Jersey  growers  of  1836-38  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  incurves  from  varieties  previously 
imported  from  China.” 

A  Fatal  Accident. — It  is  with  much  regret  that  we 
record  the  death  of  a  promising  young  gardener  on 
the  night  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Temple 
Show.  Mr.  George  Knight  had  been  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  for  eleven  years,  and  during  the  latter 
four  years  he  occupied  the  position  of  foreman  He 
had  been  to  the  Temple  Show  with  Mr.  Mortimer’s 
exhibit  and  was  returning  by  a  late  train  in  company 
with  one  of  his  fellow  workmen,  when  both  had 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  Mr.  Knight,  it  is  believed,  had 
waked  up  to  discover  that  the  train  had  moved  on 
past  the  station  where  he  should  have  alighted,  and 
in  jumping  off  was  killed  by  the  train  passing  over 
him.  His  companion  did  not  wake  up  till  he 
reached  the  next  station  and  had  to  walk  six  miles  to 
get  home.  The  accident  must  have  happened  about 
ir  30  p.m. 

Prize  essays  on  kitchen  gardening.— Some  time 
ago  the  Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  Society  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  Chiswick  Gardeners'  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  with  the  view  of  having 
the  essays  on  “  Kitchen  Gardening  for  April,”  by 
the  under-gardeners  of  the  former  society,  read  and 
the  winning  essays  determined.  The  Chiswick 
gardeners  appointed  a  sub-committee  consisting  of 
Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  the  superintendent  of  the  Chis¬ 
wick  Gardens,  Mr.  James  Gibson,  of  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  and  the  editor  of  The  Gardening 
World,  to  judge  the  essays.  This  having  been 
done,  Mr.  S.  Cooke,  the  secretary  of  the  Sevenoaks 
Society,  writes  to  say  that  the  first  three  papers 
were  read  at  their  meeting  on  Tuesday  (19th  inst.) 
when  the  judging  was  unanimously  endorsed.  The 
first-prizewinner  is  Mr.  A.  Reeve,  Rosefield  Gardens  ; 
Mr.  C.  Buckland,  Park  Grange  Gardens,  is  second  ; 
and  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  Walthamstow  Hall  Gardens, 
is  third.  Mr.  Cooke  was  also  requested  by  the 
members  of  the  Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  Society  to 
write  thanking  the  judges  most  heartily  for  the 
time  and  trouble  taken  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision 
respecting  the  essays. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
— At  the  monthly  meeting  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  at 
the  society’s  rooms,  Shirley,  Southampton,  there 
was  a  good  attendance  of  the  members  to  hear  a 
lecture  on  the  "  Fertilisation  of  Flo  vers,”  given  by 
Mr.  W.  Frank  Perkins,  M.R.A.C.,  F.S.I.,  &c. 
Vice-President  G.  T.  Harper,  Esq.,  J.P.,  presided, 
and  the  lecture,  which  was  of  a  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  character,  was  further  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  fact  that  it  was  most  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  by  lime-light,  with  slides  especially  prepared 
for  Mr.  Perkins,  by  Mr.  J.  Hornell,  Biological 
Laboratory,  Jersey.  The  slides  represented  the 
various  methods  of  fertilisation,  and  showed  also  a 
great  number  of  flowers,  from  which  could  be  seen 
the  various  devices  adopted  by  nature  for  securing 
the  desired  object.  The  lecturer  was  much 
applauded  at  intervals,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
remarks  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  him 
on  the  proposition  of  the  chairman.  There  was  an 
excellent  display  of  cut  blooms  of  American  shrubs, 
&c.,  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  J.P.,  Red 


Lodge  Nursery  (Certificate  awarded) ;  Orchids  were 
shown  by  the  chairman  (Certificate) ;  Grapes  by 
Mr.  W.  Perkins,  J  P.  (Certificate);  Orchids  and 
Pansies  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Stewart  Menteth,  J.P.,  V.H.C.; 
Peas  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Allen,  F.R.H.S.,  V.H.C.  ;  and 
hardy  flowers  by  Mr.  B.  Ladham,  F.R.H.S.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  the  exhibitors  closed 
the  meeting. 

- -*■ - 

INSECT  PESTS. 

Owing  to  the  mild  winter  we  have  passed  through, 
insect  pests  seem  to  be  in  great  numbers  everywhere, 
and  are  making  their  presence  known  by  the  havoc 
they  are  playing.  Weevils  are  one  of  the  most 
destructive  pests  the  gardener  has  to  contend  against. 
Their  ravages  start  as  soon  as  darkness  sets  in,  and 
if  left  to  their  own  resources,  they  will  soon  make 
short  work  of  the  buds  and  foliage  of  any  plant  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  They  are  common  in 
vine  borders  in  early  spring  ;  but  here  they  are 
attacking  the  Roses  outside  in  large  numbers. 
Various  remedies  have  been  tried  to  keep  these  mid¬ 
night  marauders  down.  Lime  seems  to  have  no 
effect  on  them  ;  they  can  work  their  way  through  it 
if  laid  round  the  stems.  The  safest  plan  is  to  look  over 
any  plants  affected  at  night  with  a  lamp.  They  drop 
to  the  ground  when  they  are  disturbed.  Their 
larvae  are  white  in  colour,  legless,  with  strong  jaws. 
They  are  also  very  destructive  to  the  roots  of  plants. 
— Castle  Rovo,  Ireland. 

- - - 

THE  DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE. 

Whilst  walking  on  the  south  side  of  the  Surrey 
Downs  on  Saturday  the  16th  inst,  along  a  portion  of 
the  Pilgrim’s  Way,  I  came  across  what  has  now 
become  a  rare  plant  with  us — Atropa  Belladonna,  the 
Deadly  Nightshade.  It  was  growing  luxuriantly, 
throwing  up  several  stems  to  a  height  of  about  2^  ft. 
and  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  the  flowers  were  com¬ 
mencing  to  form. 

This  is  the  most  poisonous  of  all  our  native 
plants,  and  from  its  leaves  when  dried,  and  its  fruits, 
which  are  of  a  purplish-black  colour,  as  well  as  from 
the  root,  an  alkaloid  is  obtained  which  is  used  in 
medicine  as  a  sedative,  and  by  oculists  for  the 
purpose  of  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Italian  ladies 
as  a  cosmetic  ;  hence  its  specific  name.  Though 
very  poisonous  to  man — the  tenth  of  a  grain  of  the 
alkaloid  when  swallowed  occasioning  symptoms  of 
poisoning — it  is  eaten  by  horses  without  ill 
effect ;  and  an  ass  has  been  known  to  partake  of 
a  pound  of  the  berries  with  impunity.  Birds  too,  eat 
the  seeds.  I  have  been  told  that  the  plant  is  to  be 
found  in  great  profusion  around  Furness  Abbey. — 
J.  C.  Stogdon. 

- - 

HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Those  interested  in,  or  desirous  of  planting 
these,  would  do  well  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  our 
large  establishments  at  the  present  time  where  they 
are  well-grown,  as  they  certainly  would  not  fail  to 
find  something  both  interesting  and  instructive  in 
their  growth.  We  will  take  the  genus  Crataegus,  in 
which  will  be  found  many  beautiful  plants  well 
worthy  of  notice;  and  not  the  least  amongst  them  is 
C.  Oxyacantha  coccinea  plena,  which,  when  grown 
to  a  large  size,  and  allowed  to  extend  its  branches  in 
every  direction,  makes  a  noble  specimen  either  for 
park  or  lawn.  Then  we  have  many  of  the  Magno¬ 
lias,  Amelanchiers,  Cerasus,  of  which  a  variety 
under  the  name  of  C.  Mayi  is  the  most  beautiful 
that  has  come  under  my  observation.  The  flowers 
are  larger  and  more  double  than  those  of  any  other 
form  that  I  have  seen.  Amygdalus  davidiana  and 
A.  Persica,  Calycanthus  floridus,  with  its  peculiar 
chocolate-coloured  flowers,  and  Deutzias,  particularly 
the  D.  crenata  section,  of  which  there  are  several 
very  fine  varieties,  are  all  highly  ornamental. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  trees  that  has  come 
under  my  notice  is  the  Halesia  tetraptera,  which,  at 
the  present  time,  is  a  mass  of  Snowdrop-like  flowers, 
thousands  of  which  are  produced  along  the  slender 
branches.  Koelreuteria  paniculata  is  a  most  beauti¬ 
ful  shrub  ;  its  peculiarly  cut  leaves  make  it  very 
attractive.  The  many  showy  forms  of  Laburnum, 
Prunus,  and  Pyrus,  that  greet  us  on  every  hand, 
should  find  favour  with  all  lovers  of  hardy  trees.  In 
the  latter  there  are  so  many  beautiful  varieties  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  name  them  all. 
The  species  of  Ribes,  which  are  amongst  the  earliest 


to  bloom,  Spiraeas,  whose  tiny  flowers  are  produced 
in  such  profusion  from  early  spring  till  late  in  the 
summer,  together  with  the  Syringa,  Viburnum,  and 
Weigelia,  all  help  to  make  a  collection  that  will 
brighten  the  shrubbery  borders  from  early  spring  till 
late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  various  tints  of  their 
foliage  will  be  as  pleasing  as  their  flowers — H.  C.  P, 

- -4— - 

LINARIA  CYMBALARIA. 

The  Ivy-leaved  Toad-Flax,  which  rejoices  (or  other¬ 
wise)  in  the  above  high-sounding  classical  title,  may 
now  be  seen  in  full  beauty  on  the  old  wall  at  Kew, 
between  the  river  and  the  gardens.  It  is  also  in 
good  condition,  in  a  similar  position,  at  Hampton 
Court,  although  at  the  former  place  it  assumes  far 
greater  luxuriance,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
between  it  and  the  tow-path  there  is  a  broad  band  of 
water,  which  has  the  inevitable  effect  of  securing  it 
from  would-be  depredators.  Whether,  however,  one 
looks  down  upon  it  from  the  gardens,  or  up  to  it 
from  the  hollow,  it  is  equally  attractive.  Its 
curiously  spotted,  spurred,  and  pale-purple 
scrophulariaceous  flowers,  are  produced  in  ample 
profusion  on  long,  slender,  pendulous  stems, 
accompanied  by  bright,  shining,  five-lobed  leaves, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  droughty  weather,  are 
still  a  clear  lively  green. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  this  pretty  plant  can 
thrive  exceedingly  'well  without  much  moisture. 
But,  perhaps,  this  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  water 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  which  possibly  rises  and 
traverses  the  interstices  of  the  brick-work  by  that 
mysterious  process  known  as  "capillary  attraction.” 
Anyhow,  the  wall  is  rendered  elegant  by  its  presence, 
which  without  it  would  be  bare  indeed. — C.B.G  , 
Acton,  W. 

ORCHID  MOTES’*  GLEANINGS. 


By  The  Editor. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Mondii,  Nov.  var. — This 
charming  new  variety  of  Cattleya  has  just  turned 
up  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Mond,  Avenue  Road, 
Regent’s  Park.  At  first  sight  one  would  almost  take 
it  for  a  variety  of  C.  Mendelii,  so  charming,  pleasing 
and  soft  are  the  colours,  yet  different  from  those  of 
that  type.  The  sepals  and  large,  ovate  well- 
expanded  petals  are  of  a  most  delightful  pink  hue. 
The  exterior  of  the  tube  of  the  lip  is  of  the  same 
colour.  The  long  wavy  and  crisped  lamina  is  white 
with  the  exception  of  a  rich  purple  but  narrow  band 
along  the  centre.  The  base  of  the  lamina,  the  throat, 
and  the  side  lobes  on  both  surfaces  are  occupied 
with  a  large  orange  blotch, -striped  with  narrow  white 
lines.  The  base  of  the  tube  internally  is  purple, 
beautifully  lined  with  white.  Altogether  it  is  a  most 
charming  variety  of  which  any  one  might  justly  be 
proud. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  reineckeana. — A  beautiful 
flower  of  this  variety  now  in  season  was  sent  us  the 
other  day  by  John  W.  Potter,  Esq  ,  Sligachan,  Park 
Hill  Road,  Croydon.  The  sepals  and  petals  were 
pure  white  and  of  good  substance.  The  white 
ground  colour  of  the  lip  set  off  the  various  other  hues 
upon  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The  lamina  was 
beautifully  crisped  and  frizzled  at  the  margin,  which 
was  white,  the  rest  being  suffused  and  heavily  lined 
with  purple.  The  throat  had  the  usual  yellow, 
Y-shaped  blotch,  and  the  interior  of  the  tube  was 
lined  with  purple  and  white  in  a  charming  way. 
Altogether  the  variety  was  a^very  good  one  of  its 
type,  and  Mr.  Potter  may  well  feel  satisfied  with  it. 


AUSTRALIAN  PARKS  AND 
RECREATION  RESERVES. 

Australians  are  keenly  alive  to  the  sanitary  and 
social  value  of  open  air  spaces  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
cities  and  towns,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  township  or 
village,  however  small,  which  has  not  its  public 
reserve  In  New  South  Wales  it  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  State  to  provide  the  residents  of  incor¬ 
porated  towns  with  parks  and  reserves  for  public 
recreation,  and  the  city  of  Sydney  contains  within 
its  boundaries  an  extent  of  parks,  squares,  and  public 
gardens  larger  than  exist  in  most  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  world  without  regard  even  to  area.  They 
cover  altogether  748  acres,  or  26  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  of  the  city  proper.  In  addition  to  these 
reserves,  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney  have  the  use  of 
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7S0  acres,  formerly  reserved  for  the  water  supply  of 
the  city,  but  now  known  as  the  Centennial  Park. 
This  magnificent  recreation  ground  has  been  cleared 
and  planted,  and  is  laid  out  with  walks  and  drives,  so 
that  it  is  likely  to  become  a  favourite  resort  with  the 
citizens.  The  suburban  municipalities  are  also  well 
provided  for,  as  they  contain,  including  the  Centennial 
Park,  about  2,750  acres  of  public  parks  and  reserves, 
dedicated  to,  or  purchased  for,  the  people  by  the 
colonial  government,  or  rather  more  than  3  per  cent, 
of  their  aggregate  area.  In  addition  to  these  reserves, 
the  colonial  government  dedicated  to  the  people,  in 
December  1S79,  a  large  area  of  land,  situated  within 
easydistance  of  the  metropolis.  This  estate, now  known 
as  the  National  Park,  with  the  additions  subsequently 
made  in  1880  and  1883,  contains  a  total  area  of 
36,320  acres,  surrounding  the  picturesque  bay  of 
Port  Hacking,  and  extending  along  the  southern 
coast  towards  the  mountainous  district  of  Illawarra. 
It  is  covered  with  magnificent  virgin  forests;  the 
scenery  is  charming,  and  its  beauties  attract 
thousands  of  visitors.  In  the  country  districts, 
reserves,  extending  often  over  one  million  acres, 
have  been  proclaimed  as  temporary  commons,  whilst 
considerable  areas  have  been  from  time  to  time 
dedicated  as  permanent  commons  attached  to  inland 
townships,  which  are  otherwise  well  provided  with 
parks  and  reserves  within  their  boundaries.  A 
recreation  ground,  designated  Ku-ring-gai  Chase, 
and  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Hawkesbury  River, 
was  dedicated  in  December,  1S94,  for  public  use. 
The  area  of  the  Chase  is  35,300  acres,  and  com¬ 
prises  some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery  in  the 
colony. — Mr.  John  Plummer,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

»!■ - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED, 


The  following  plants  received  Floricultural  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  at  the  Summer  Show  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society  held  at  Regent's  Park  on  May 
13th  : — 

Paeony  Ella  C.  Stubbs. — The  blooms  of  this 
new  single  variety  are  of  extra  large  size,  measuring 
fully  10  in.  in  diameter.  In  colour  they  are  pure 
translucent  white.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Lang- 
port,  Somerset. 

Paeony  Lord  Dunraven  is  a  medium-sized  single 
flower  of  a  salmon-red  hue.  The  petals  are  striped 
with  rich  carmine  at  the  base.  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son. 

Paeony  Kelway’s  Florizel. — This  is  a  huge 
single  white  variety,  measuring  from  8  in.  to  10  in. 
over.  The  petals  are  slightly  striated  with  carmine 
at  their  bases.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Paeony  Cynthia. — Another  large  single  variety 
is  this,  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  over.  In  colour  it  is  a 
brilliant  rosy-cerise.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Paeony,  Marchioness  of  Granby. — The  edges  of 
the  petals  here  are  prettily  serrate.  The  flower  is 
semi-double,  of  medium  size,  and  of  a  charming  rose 
shade,  passing  to  white  at  the  edges  of  the  segments. 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Paeony  Carnosa  is  a  huge  double  flower  fully 
6  in.  in  depth.  It  exhibits  a  pretty  shade  of  blush. 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Begoma,  Miss  Florrie  Dean  is  a  huge  very 
double  Paeony  shaped  flower,  in  colour  a  delicate 
blush,  suffused  at  the  edges  of  the  petals  with 
salmon-pink.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  N. 

Begonia  Eclipse. — This,  the  latest  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  the  double-flowered  section,  is  a  large  white 
variety  of  great  depth,  purity,  and  refinement.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware. 

Dodocatheon  Meadia  album. — This  is  a  fine  white 
variety  of  great  merit.  The  flower  umbels  are 
large,  and  the  plant  evidently  possesses  a  vigorous 
constitution.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Lilac  Leon  Simon  is  a  new  double  variety  with 
exceptionally  large  trusses.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons, 
Waltham  Cross. 

Phyllocactus  Venus.— The  flowers  here  are 
large,  and  of  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet  hue.  The 
segments  are  suffused  on  the  inner  side  with  orange, 
and  on  the  outer  with  crimson.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

Botanical  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  — 

Arisae.ma  fimbriata,  a  curious  and  interesting 
plant  with  large  ternate  lea\  es.  The  spathe  is  green- 


white,  heavily  tesselated  with  chocolate-brown. 
The  loDg-drooping  tail-like  spadix  is  hairy  and 
tassel-like.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Maranta  major. — For  description  see  the  list  of 
plants  certificated  by  the  R.H.S.  on  April  21st. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Caladium  Duke  of  York.— A  dwarf  variety  with5 
red-rose  leaves  and  carmine  venation.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

Caladium  Ladas. — The  leaves  of  this  new  variety 
are  scarlet-cerise  in  colour.  A  marginal  zone  of 
green  mottlings,  and  carmine  nerves,  add  to  their 
attractiveness.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Todea  bipinnatifida  arborea. — The  fronds  of 
this  strong-growing  Todea  are  bi-pinnatifid,  dark 
green,  and  of  leathery  texture.  The  stripe  measures 
about  6  in.,  and  the  rachis  18  in.  in  length.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cattleya  Schroderae  coerulescens. — The 
sepals  and  petals  here  are  pure  white.  The  lip  is 
flushed  with  blue-lilac,  and  the  throat  with  orange. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cypripedium  warnhamense  is  a  hybrid  between 
C.  Curtisi  and  C.  philippinense.  The  dorsal  sepal 
is  pale  green,  passing  to  green-while  at  the  edges. 
The  petals  are  long,  linear,  drooping,  and  slightly 
twisted,  and  in  colour  green,  spotted  with  purple- 
maroon.  The  lip  is  large,  green,  and  heavily 
suffused  with  deep  purple.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

Nectarine  Cardinal. — This  is  a  grand  early 
variety  of  medium  size  and  extra  rich  colouring.  It 
is  especially  suitable  for  early  forcing.  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth. 

•a» 

ROSES  FROM  PERTHSHIRE. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  mildness  of 
the  past  winter  and  the  sudden  plunge  from  spring 
to  the  heat  of  summer  that  has  characterised  the 
earlier  part  of  the  month  of  May  is  the  precocity  of 
many  plants.  A  notable  instance  of  this,  in  which 
the  Rose  is  the  prominent  figure,  comes  from 
Stenton  Gardens,  Dunkeld,  Perthshire.  A  box  of 
cut  blooms  chiefly  of  the  Tea  section,  cut  from 
plants  grown  in  the  open,  was  forwarded  us  from 
thence  about  the  middle  of  last  week  by  Mr.  A. 
Farquhar.  Despite  this  earliness  and  the  long 
railway  journey  they  arrived  quite  fresh  and  smiling, 
and  would  compare  very  favourably  both  for  colour 
and  substance  with  those  grown  in  the  southern 
counties  in  June.  Some  exquisite  buds  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon  were  especially  praiseworthy.  Mr.  Farquhar 
informs  us  that  he  cut  six  blooms  in  the  open  as 
early  as  May  6th,  and  four  dozen  were  cut  and  sent 
to  London  on  May  13th,  whilst  many  more  buds 
were  opening.  Surely  this  is  a  record !  and  for 
Perthshire  too !  Perhaps  other  rosarians  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  met  with  further  examples 
of  the  precocity  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers,  but  up  to 
the  time  of  writing,  these  bonnie  Scotch  blooms  are 
the  first  of  which  we  have  heard. 

- - - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

The  season  has  now  arrived  when  our  special  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  required  for  the  final  potting.  This 
detail  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  important,  but  is 
certainly  the  heaviest  in  connection  with  the  culture 
of  the  “  mum,”  and  growers  should  give  some 
thought  of  the  work  some  few  days  before  the  plants 
require  the  extended  pot  room.  For  instance,  the 
general  work  of  the  garden  should  be  pushed 
forward,  so  as  to  allow  the  full  strength  to  be  put  on 
when  needed.  Pots  should  be  looked  up,  and  if  not 
sufficient,  orders  should  be  sent  early ;  those  that 
are  dirty  should  be  washed,  as  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  surroundings  should  be  clean  and  sweet. 
The  sizes  most  generally  adopted  for  cut  bloom 
culture  are  8  in.  and  10  in.,  the  greater  portion 
being  of  the  latter ;  for  exhibition  plants,  10-inch 
for  Pompones,  and  12-inch  for  large  flowering 
specimens ;  but  for  plants,  the  size  is  usually 
stated  in  the  “  Rules  for  Exhibitors  ”  in  the  various 
schedules.  The  varieties  that  are  grown  in  the  S-in. 
pots  are  those  of  a  somewhat  weaker  growth,  such 
as  the  Princess  of  Wales  family,  including  Lucy 
Kendal,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  etc. ;  Princess  of  Teck 
family,  of  the  incurved  section ;  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy  of  the  ostrich  plume  section ;  and  the 
weakest  of  the  Japs.  In  some  cases  the  10-in.  pots 
may  not  be  in  sufficient  quantity,  then  the  smallest 


or  late  struck  cuttings  may  be  put  into  the  smaller 
sized  pot. 

The  Compost 

of  course,  must  vary  according  to  the  means  at 
command  ;  for  instance,  the  loam  (which  is  the  most 
important  feature),  is  generally  in  the  south  lacking 
of  fibre,  and  therefore  of  a  closer  and  more  adhesive 
nature.  In  other  cases  the  sod  may  be  heavy,  or 
approaching  that  termed  clayey,  and  in  others  of  a 
light  sandy  material.  The  soil  recommended  is  that 
of  a  sod  that  is  fairly  stiff  with  sufficient  fibre  to  hold 
the  soil  together.  To  a  greasy  loam  without  fibre 
add  a  greater  proportion  of  sand  ;  if  very  stiff  or 
heavy,  add  more  leaf  mould;  if  unusually  open  or 
light,  withhold  a  portion  of  the  sand.  A  good  mixture 
may  be  made  as  follows :  Sod,  four  barrowfuls 
chopped  or  broken  to  the  size  of  Walnuts ;  leaf 
mould  passed  through  a  coarse  seive,  one  barrow’ful ; 
spent  mushroom  bed  passed  through  the  seive,  three- 
quarters  of  a  barrowful .  and  a  half  of  sand.  To 
this  add  an  8-in.  pot  of  bone  meal  or  ground  oyster 
shells,  also  a  little  less  quantity  of  Clay’s, 
Thompson’s,  Colbrook's,  or  other  approved  manure  ; 
also  an  8-in  pot  of  soot.  If  the  sod  is  heavy,  a 
sprinkling  of  wood  ashes  or  broken  charcoal  may  be 
added,  which  will  tend  to  keep  the  soil  sweet  and 
open.  This  should  be  repeated  until  sufficient  is 
prepared  for  the  whole  batch.  In  cases  where  the 
cultivator  is  wishful  to  test  different  manures,  the 
sod,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  can  be  prepared,  and  other 
forms  added  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  compost 
should  be  prepared  some  few  days  before  use,  and 
a  most  important  detail  is  its  moisture;  it  should 
neither  be  wet  nor  over  dry.  The  best  test  is  to  grasp 
a  handful  firmly,  when  it  should  be  moist  enough  to 
hold  itself  together,  and  yet  when  thrown  down  will 
readily  fall  apart. 

Timing  the  Shift. 

This  is  a  matter  that  must  have  some  considera¬ 
tion  ;  from  the  time  that  the  plants  are  potted  off, 
no  check  must  be  allowed  ;  or  the  plants  will  suffer, 
which  means  that  the  highest  results  cannot  be 
attained.  No  definite  time  can  be  named  for  the 
shift  from  the  6-in.  to  the  flowering  pot.  Many 
things  will  alter  the  time  to  some  extent  ;  being 
struck  in  heat  or  cold,  and  cuttings  put  in  early  or 
late,  are  factors  that  have  considerable  bearing  at 
this  stage.  To  test  the  time  for  re-potting,  turn  a 
plant  or  two  out,  and  if  the  soil  is  fairly  well  filled 
with  roots  the  plants  are  ready  for  their  next  change. 
Do  not  allow  the  ball  to  become  a  mass  of  roots ;  if 
so,  sufficient  food  will  not  be  available,  and  a  great 
check  will  be  sustained  in  freeing  the  ball  of  its 
crocks.  The  moisture  in  the  soil  has  been  referred 
to,  and  it  is  equally  important  that  the  soil  or  ball 
of  the  plant  be  in  a  similar  condition.  If  it  is  very 
dry  it  will  be  difficult  to  moisten  after  the  re-potting, 
and  if  over  wet  the  soil  will  be  pressed  into  a  mass 
that  will  prove  detrimental  to  its  well-being.  There¬ 
fore,  if  a  plant  is  wet,  allow  it  to  stand  a  few  hours 
before  potting,  and  if  very  dry,  water,  and  allow  a 
few  hours  rest.  The  preparations  have  now  been 
fully  given,  and  we  will  proceed  with  the 
Final  Potting  ; 

and  in  this  shift  especially,  firmness  should  be  well 
considered,  and  to  that  end,  a  potting  stick  should  be 
used  in  ramming  the  soil ;  a  portion  of  a  thin  broom 
stick  about  a  foot  in  length  and  left  with  a  flat  end 
will  answer  admirably.  The  pots  should  be  carefully 
crocked,  a  well-fitting  crock  placed  over  the  hole 
being  the  means  of  keeping  the  drainage  clear ;  on 
this  place  other  potsherds,  hollow  side  downwards  to 
the  depth  of  ij  in.;  on  this  place  some  rough 
material  or  moss,  which  will  prevent  the  soil  from 
washing  down  to  the  drainage;  put  in  sufficient 
compost  to  allow  the  top  of  the  ball  to  be  about  a 
couple  of  inches  below  the  rim  ;  fill  in  the  compost 
and  ram  with  the  stick  as  the  work  proceeds,  until 
the  top  of  the  ball  is  reached.  The  2  in.  left  will 
permit  of  surface  dressings  later  on.  If  the  compost 
and  ball  of  the  plant  are  in  good  condition,  no  water 
will  be  required  at  the  root  on  the  day  of  re-potting ; 
but  if  the  weather  prove  dry  and  hot,  the  change 
may  prove  somewhat  of  a  test,  and  the  plant  may 
flag.  If  this  is  so,  a  syringing  overhead  will  prove 
beneficial,  and  may  be  repeated  twice  or  three  times 
during  the  day.  Rather  let  the  plants  show  signs  of 
flagging  than  over-water,  but  this  will  only  be  to 
some  slight  extent,  if  the  damping  overhead  is 
followed.  The  plants  may  be  watered  the  day  after 
potting,  after  which  great  care  must  be  exercised  not 
to  water  too  freely  until  the  plant  has  got  hold  of  the 
new  soil. —  W. 
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FRUIT  UNDER  GLASS. 


Early  Peaches  and  Nectarines. — As  soon  as 
the  fruit  begins  to  show  colour  the  syringings,  which 
up  to  the  present  have  been  regularly  conducted, 
must  be  discontinued.  Rather  more  air  may  be  given 
also.  The  trees  should  be  gone  over  carefully  and 
where  the  leaves  are  observe  to  be  shading  the  fruit 
they  must  be  gently  pushed  aside,  so  that  the  ripening 
fruit  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays. 
The  application  of  manure  water  will  of  course  cease 
entirely,  although  clear  water  may  still  be  given 
occasionally.  Some  cultivators  favour  the  plan  of 
hanging  nets  under  the  trees,  about  a  foot  or  so  from 
them  to  catch  the  ripe  fruits  that  fall,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  crushed  and  bruised  by  the 
fall.  Such  a  contrivance,  however,  is  by  no  means  a 
perfect  one,  for  the  nets  very  soon  assume,  a  bag  or 
a  pocket-like  shape  and  the  fruits  falling  in  crush 
against  and  bruise  each  other.  A  better  plan  is  to 
spread  a  thick  layer  of  hay  upon  the  border  under¬ 
neath  the  trees.  Each  morning  the  fruit  should  be 
looked  over  and  any  that  are  ripe  carefully  picked  in 
time. 

Gathering  Peaches  is  an  operation  that  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  a  vast  amount  of  care  and  skill, 
for  the  slightest  squeeze  bruises  the  fruit,  and  utterly 
ruins  it,  as  decay  soon  sets  in.  The  fruit  must  lie 
loosely  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  the  tips  of  the 
fiogers  and  thumb  resting  lightly  on  its  base  near  the 
footstalk.  A  gentle  sideward  pressure  will  then 
determine  whether  it  is  ready  for  gathering  or  not,  for 
if  it  is  it  will  readily  part  from  the  stalk  without 
receiving  injury, 

Early  Permanent  Vinery. — The  canes  in  this 
house,  that  were  started  at  the  end  of  December  of 
last  year,  will  now  be  ripening  their  berries.  At  this 
stage  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  kept  as 
buoyant  as  possible,  and  to  this  end  a  constant  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  must  be  kept  up.  In  dull  or  wet  days 
the  pipes  should  be  kept  nicely  warm,  and  air  given 
as  freely  as  it  is  possible  to  do  without  causing  cold 
draughts.  More  air  must  be  left  on  at  night  than 
there  has  been  up  to  the  present.  This  must  chiefly 
be  given  by  means  of  the  bottom  ventilators  in  cases 
where  the  top  lights  slide  up  and  down  instead  of 
lifting.  The  temperature  should  not  be  suffered  to  fall 
below  750  at  night.  In  cases  where  the  house  is 
fitted  with  stages,  any  plants  that  have  been  standing 
upon  them  should  be  shifted  to  other  quarters  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  For  Ferns,  especially,  the 
atmosphere  will  now  be  much  too  dry. 


Syringing  Wall  Trees. — The  garden  engine  will 
now  need  to  be  requisitioned  pretty  frequently,  for 
where  a  good  supply  of  fairly  clean  water  is  forth¬ 
coming  all  wall  trees  benefit  greatly  by  occasional 
syringings.  These  should  be  given  towards  the  close 
of  the  afternoon  on  bright  days,  say  between  five  and 
six  o’clock,  for  previous  to  this  the  sun  will  have  too 
much  power,  and  burning  may  result.  Twice  a  week 
throughout  the  summer  is  not  a  whit  too  frequent  for 
this  attention  to  be  paid  the  trees,  and  the  reward  of 
the  extra  labour  will  be  reaped  in  healthy  vigorous 
foliage,  and  the  increased  size  and  flavour  of  the 
fruit  that  is  the  invariable  concomitant  of  health  and 
vigour  on  the  part  of  the  trees. 

Watering. — Most  trees  are  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  drought  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  water  such  of  them  as  are  carrying 
crops  of  iruit,  if  that  fruit  is  to  be  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  A  dose  of  liquid  farmyard  manure  now  and 
again  will  be  productive  of  beneficial  results. 

Mulching. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  operations  that  call  for  attention  during  the 
summer  months.  The  advantages  derived  from  its 
practice  are  of  a  two-fold  character.  First  of  all  a 
mulching  hinders  excessive  evaporation  from  the 
soil  it  covers,  and  thus  serves  to  keep  it  cool  and 
moist ;  secondly,  when  it  is  composed  of  manure  it 
naturally  conveys  a  good  deal  of  useful  nutriment. 
Moreover,  after  it  has  been  on  some  time  it  affords  a 
much  cleaner  foothold  during  wet  weather  than  the 
ordinary  soil,  as  it  is  not  so  apt  to  cling  to  the  boots 
and  be  carried  on  to  gravel  walks,  the  appearance  of 
the  latter  certainly  not  being  improved  thereby.  All 
wall  trees,  therefore,  should  receive  a  good  mulching 
of  short  stable  manure  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines. — Continue 
to  remove  the  smaller  fruits,  leaving  the  largest  and 
best.  It  is  far  better  to  extend  the  thinning  over  a 
considerable  period  and  to  do  it  gradually  than  it  is 
to  perform  it  at  one  or  even  two  operations.  In  all 
cases  the  final  thinning  must  not  be  given  until  after 
stoning  has  been  completed. 

Strawberries. — Where  a  mulching  of  manure 
was  given  early  in  the  spring  its  virtue  will  by  this 
time  have  become  well  nigh  exhausted.  Several 
good  soakings  with  liquid  manure  will  therefore  be 
of  the  utmost  service  now,  and  will  greatly  assist  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit.  After  this  a  layer  of  clean 
straw  should  be  laid  down  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
becoming  splashed  with  mud  during  heavy  showers 
of  rain. 

Nets. — As  the  season  when  all  the  nets  available 
will  be  required  for  protecting  purposes  is  now  so 
close  at  hand  it  will  be  advisable  to  overhaul  those  in 
stock  and  to  effect  any  repairs  that  may  be  necessary 
during  rainy  days,  when  work  out  of  doors  is 
impracticable.  A  sufficiency  of  pegs  and  forked 
stakes  for  securing  and  supporting  the  nets  in  their 
several  positions  should  also  be  got  in  readiness 
during  spells  of  bad  weather. 

- «*• - 

TIE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Bedding  out. — Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
operation  of  transferring  the  multitudes  of  summer 
bedding  plants  to  their  flowering  quarters  will  now 
be  in  full  swing,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  work 
early  and  late  in  order  to  get  things  straight  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  is  very  true  that  at  such  times 
as  these  a  semblance  of  untidiness  is  sure  to  prevail, 
but  this  should  not  be  considered  sufficient  excuse 
for  allowing  empty  pots  and  boxes  to  lie  all  over  the 
place  in  glorious  profusion  and  confusion.  Small 
wonder  is  it  that  the  breakages  often  are  greater 
during  a  few  weeks  at  this  season  than  they  are 
during  the  whole  of  the  year.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
pots  or  boxes  are  emptied  of  their  contents  they 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  stacked  neatly 
up  in  readiness  for  cleaning. 

Although  there  is  but  little  danger  of  severe  frost 
now,  it  will  be  the  safest  plan  to  keep  the  tenderest 
subjects,  such  as  Iresines,  Coleuses,  Alternantheras, 
and  sub  tropical  plants,  back  until  the  last.  It  will 
be  all  the  better  if  these  are  not  planted  out  until  the 
second  week  in  June,  and  where  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  stuff  to  plant  out  it  will  be  quite  as  late  as  this 
before  all  the  rest  of  the  plants  are  seen  to,  and  it 
comes  to  their  turn,  that  is  supposing  a  start  to  have 
been  made  during  the  past  week. 

Watering.  —All  plants  should  receive  a  thorough 
watering  the  night  before  they  are  to  be  planted  out. 
This  is  all  the  more  important  for  those  which,  owing 
to  scarcity  of  the  requisite  size  of  pots,  have  been 
accommodated  in  boxes.  If  the  soil  about  the  roots 
of  such  plants  is  not  fairly  damp  it  is  well  nigh  im¬ 
possible  to  take  them  out  with  good  balls  of  earth 
attached.  Plants  which  are  awaiting  their  turn  for 
putting  out  must  on  no  account  be  neglected  for 
water.  Generally  speaking,  a  thorough  watering 
overhead  with  a  large  rose-can  given  overnight  will 
carry  the  plants  through  until  the  next  evening, 
although  in  very  hot  days  those  growing  in  pots 
should  be  looked  over  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  none  are  likely  to 
suffer. 

Dahlias. — Where  old  roots  have  been  started 
into  growth  by  laying  them  in  shallow  skeps  or  boxes, 
lightly  covering  them  with  soil, and  placing  them  under 
glass,  they  may  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
if  left  under  such  conditions  for  long  the  plants  soon 
get  starved.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  early 
struck  cuttings  or  divisions  of  roots  that  have  been 
kept  growing  on  in  pots.  The  stems  of  these  soon 
elongate,  and  when  accommodated  in  pits  or  frames 
have  to  be  continually  watched  to  prevent  them 
beiDg  crippled  by  being  pressed  against  the  glass. 
The  pots,  too,  will  have  become  filled  with  roots, 
and  a  deal  of  watering  will  be  needed.  It  will 
accordingly  be  a  great  relief  to  get  them  safely 
ensconced  in  their  flowering  quarters. 

Carnations.— The  staking  of  these  must  be  seen 
to  as  soon  as  the  flowering  stems  reach  any  length. 
For  the  purpose  nothing  is  really  better  than  bam¬ 
boos,  as  they  combine  the  advantages  of  lightness, 
neatness,  and  strength.  If  these  are  unobtainable 
stiff  hazel  stakes  will  answer  very  well.  The  dry 


weather  we  have  had  of  late  has  been  rather  trying 
to  Carnations,  and  although  rain  has  fallen  in  liberal 
showers  in  parts  of  the  country,  in  many  other  parts 
the  eflects  of  drought  are  still  apparent.  An 
occasional  watering,  therefore,  will  be  necessary  to 
to  keep  the  plants  going  well.  Liquid  farmyard 
manure  will  make  an  excellent  stimulant  if  applied 
judiciously.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  green  fly 
upon  the  points  of  the  shoots.  The  dry  weather  has 
been  all  in  favour  of  this  little  pest,  which  outdoors 
as  well  as  in,  spreads  with  such  inconceivable 
rapidity.  Dusting  the  affected  shoots  with  Tobacco 
powder  in  the  most  expeditious  way  of  getting  rid  of 
it,  as  fumigation  is,  of  course,  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

Violas. — If  these  are  to  do  really  well  they  must 
have  plenty  of  water.  The  plants  have  been  having 
a  sad  time  of  it  of  late,  and  in  some  cases  they  seem 
to  have  got  smaller  instead  of  larger.  A  good 
shower  bath  of  an  evening  does  them  incalculable 
good,  and  this  plan  should  be  practised  whenever  it 
is  practicable.  A  rose  or  spreader  affixed  to  the 
hose,  providing  there  is  a  fair  pressure  of  water 
behind  will  break  the  stream  up  into  a  spray  fine 
enough  to  enable  a  good  soaking  to  be  given  with¬ 
out  any  undue  washing  of  the  soil. 

Roses. — These  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  an 
occasional  syringing  with  the  garden  engine.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  fresher  the  plants  look  after 
the  dust  and  filth  have  been  cleansed  from  the 
leaves  ;  besides,  green  fly  has  been  much  too  preva¬ 
lent  of  late  amongst  our  Roses,  end  a  few  good 
syringings  will  go  a  great  way  towards  preventing 
this  little  pest  from  getting  a  foothold. — A.  S.  G. 

TIE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 


East  India  House. — The  outside  temperature  has 
been  very  high  to-day,  May  i8th,  and  will  most  likely 
continue  to  be  so.  It  is,  however,  not  advisable,  unless 
we  get  some  rain,  to  open  the  top-ventilators,  as  the 
admission  of  hot  dry  air  directly  on  to  the  plants 
would  have  anything  but  a  beneficial  effect.  At  the 
same  time  give  plenty  through  the  bottom  openings, 
and  keep  the  atmosphere  fairly  moist  by  frequently 
syringing  the  walls  and  paths  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  drying  up  too  quickly. 

Fire  Heat. — This  can,  with  the  exception  of  the 
warm  and  intermediate  divisions,  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  If  the  temperature  does  run  down 
a  few  degrees  below  what  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  minimum,  no  harm  will  accrue.  In  fact,  I 
believe  the  plants  are  much  better  for  it,  especially 
after  a  very  hot  day.  We  are  told  that  in  their 
native  habitats  the  temperature  often  falls  very  low, 
but  the  nights  are  short,  and  the  plants  have  thick 
leathery  leaves,  so  different  to  those  uDder  cultiva¬ 
tion,  that  one  might  be  easily  led  astray  in  attempting 
to  follow  Nature’s  laws  too  precisely  with  respect  to 
Orchids  ;  so  that  the  cultivator  must  use  discretion 
always. 

Oncidium  tigrinum. — This  beautiful  autumn¬ 
flowering  Oncid,  after  a  loDg  season  of  rest,  has 
begun  to  start  into  growth,  and  should  be  re-potted 
forthwith.  We  always  pot  ours  each  year,  for 
having  as  they  do  such  a  long  spell  of  inactivity, 
the  compost,  especially  the  moss,  becomes  unfit  for 
them  to  make  a  second  season’s  growth  in.  The 
smaller  the  pot  by  comparison,  and  the  firmer 
the  potting,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them,  as,  unlike 
some  Oncids,  the  roots  are  small.  Peat,  moss,  and 
bits  of  crocks  mixed  with  it,  are  what  they  like,  and 
a  position  close  to  the  glass  in  the  cool  house.  The 
season  of  growth  being  rather  short,  they  should  be 
liberally  treated  or  the  spikes  will  be  small. 

Sophronites  grandiflora. — This  pretty,  dwarf¬ 
growing,  cool  house  gem  is  just  now  rooting  freely, 
and  should,  if  requiring  it,  be  afforded  some  fresh 
material.  Grown  in  shallow  pans,  in  peat  and  moss, 
and  suspended  near  the  roof,  the  plants  rarely  fail  to 
produce  a  profusion  of  their  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms 
at  a  time  when  they  are  much  appreciated. 

Disa  grandiflora. — Plants  that  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  with  the  Odontoglossums  will  be  all  the  better, 
if  they  can  be  accommodated  with  a  cooler  place — a 
brick  pit  facing  north,  where  they  should  be  stood  on 
a  bed  of  coal  ashes  or  some  other  moisture  holding 
material.  Keep  them  shaded  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  Being  great  lovers  of  moisture,  they 
will  require  watering  at  least  once  a  day.  This  is 
best  done  in  the  afternoon,  using  a  fine-rosed  water¬ 
ing-pot,  at  the  same  time  damping  the  walls.  Give 
air  by  tilting  the  lights,  and  on  warm  nights  the 
latter  may  be  removed  altogether.— C. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Hoeing  amongst  crops. — There  is  no  more  useful 
tool  than  the  hoe,  and  all  through  the  summer  it 
should  be  kept  constantly  at  work,  that  is  to  say 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  In  the  keeping 
down  of  obnoxious  weeds  it  is  invaluable,  as  every¬ 
one  who  has  a  garden  knows.  But  there  are  other 
advantages  which  accrue  from  its  free  use  besides  this. 
Most  soils  are  more  or  less  liable  to  baking  during 
the  summer  months,  and  it  is  desirable  to  break  up 
this  hard  crust,  or  rather  to  prevent  it  from  forming 
to  any  great  extent.  The  baking  of  the  soil  is 
largely  brought  about  by  frequent  waterings  during 
bright  weather,  but,  as  watering  is  a  necessary  evil  if 
many  of  the  tender  plants  are  to  be  kept  alive,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on  watering,  whilst  the 
surface  soil  should  be  kept  frequently  stirred.  All 
growing  crops,  whether  of  flowers  or  vegetables, 
profit  by  this  treatment. 

Tomatos  on  walls. — These  may  be  planted  out  in 
their  fruiting  quarters  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  keeping  the  plants  too  long  in 
the  pots,  for  32’s,  which  is  the  size  most  favoured, 
do  not  contain  a  great  deal  of  soil,  and  its  goodness  is 
soon  exhausted  by  the  vigorous  and  greedy  Tomato. 
Plants  that  have  been  much  starved  in  this  way 
rarely  do  so  well  as  others  which  are  planted  earlier. 
A  couple  of  ties  attaching  the  main  stem  to  the  wall 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  present.  Others  may  be 
given  as  growth  calls  for  them.  Make  the  ties 
rather  loose,  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the 
stems  they  enclose  to  expand. 

Primula  Sieboldii. — Whether  in  pots  or  out  of 
them,  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  the  hardy  flower 
garden,  there  is  no  flower  more  showy,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  easily  looked  after.  From  a 
botanical  point  of  view  this  is  simply  a  variety  of  P. 
cortusoides,  which  was  brought  from  Siberia  a  little 
over  a  100  years  ago.  It  is  also  frequently  met  with 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  P.  amoena.  A 
packet  of  seeds  sown  under  glass  in  spring  time, 
will  produce  an  abundance  of  plants.  These,  if 
properly  looked  after  for  pricking  out,  watering,  and 
shading,  will  not  be  very  long  in  making  good  stocky 
stuff.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  shades  of  colour 
may  be  exhibited  by  the  flowers  of  the  various  plants 
originating  from  one  seed  pod.  They  will  vary  from 
nearly  white  to  deep  rose,  with  a  host  of  indescrib¬ 
able  but  none  the  less  beautiful  intermediate  shades. 
The  plants  succeed  well  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  soil,  with  sand.  A  few  small 
pieces  of  sand  stone  mixed  with  the  soil  are  also  of 
great  service. 

Spiraea  japonica. — It  is  of  little  use  to  call  this 
well-known  plant  by  its  correct  name  of  Astilbe 
japonica.  Gardeners  have  known  it  and  grown  it 
for  long  as  Spiraea,  and  gardeners  are  usually  con¬ 
servative,  and  do  not  take  kindly  to  changes.  Plants 
which  have  been  forced  this  year  will  be  of  no  good 
for  forcing  purposes  next  ;  they  will  require  a  year's 
rest.  The  best  plan,  therefore,  will  be  to  knock 
them  out  of  their  pots  and  plant  them  out  in  a 
vacant  corner  of  the  garden,  a  rather  shady  place 
for  preference.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  stand 
about  in  their  pots,  the  hot  summer  sun  will  soon 
dry  them  up  and  finish  them.  Spiraeas  require  a  lot 
of  water,  and  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  they 
will  take  water  three  times  a  day  and  then  be  dry  at 
the  end  of  it.  Planted  out  in  the  manner  suggested, 
the  labour  of  watering  is  much  reduced,  and  the 
plants  themselves  are  given  a  chance  of  picking  up. 

Tying  in  Peaches. — Whether  the  trees  are  grown 
under  glass  or  on  outside  walls  this  is  an  operation 
that  needs  prompt  attention.  It  savours  greatly  of 
carelessness  and  inattention  to  allow  the  shoots  to 
grow  away  at  their  own  sweet  will  until  they  are 
about  1^  ft.  long.  In  houses,  where  the  trees  are 
trained  to  wires,  the  growths  should  all  be  brought 
below  the  latter,  for  if  they  are  suffered  to  intertwine 
among  the  wires  a  lot  of  trouble  will  be  given  next 
winter  to  put  matters  straight.  In  tying  do  not 
allow  the  shoots  to  cross  each  other.  If  the  main 
branches  have  been  properly  tied  in  last  winter  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  covering  the  whole  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  tree  with  the  younger  bearing 
wood.  Each  separate  growth  then  should  follow  a 
straight  course,  and  every  advantage  will  thus  be 
taken  of  the  space  available,  besides  making  the  tree 
look  as  if  its  owner  knew  what  he  was  about. 

Syringing  wall  trees  — Nothing  is  more  conducive 
to  the  health  of  a  tree  than  an  occasional  syringing. 


The  dust  and  dirt  that  settle  upon  the  leaves  must 
be  washed  off  frequently  if  the  said  leaves  are  to  be 
kept  fresh  and  green-looking.  Of  an  evening, 
therefore,  an  hour  or  so  may  very  well  be  spent  in 
using  the  syringe,  and  the  trees  will  grow  all  the 
better  for  the  attention. 

Peach  leaves  blistering. — The  blistering  of  the 
leaves  is  a  deformity  that  may  be  frequently  observed 
upon  Peaches.  It  is  usually  caused  by  the  presence 
of  a  parasitic  fungus  (Exocasus  deformans). 
Another  form  of  curl  or  blister  is  caused  by  Aphides. 
In  this  case  the  cause  can  easily  be  ascertained,  for 
the  flies  can  readily  be  seen  by  unrolling  the  affected 
leaves.  The  best  and  only  method  of  curing  a  tree 
of  blister  is  a  drastic  one,  viz.,  picking  off  the  leaves 
that  are  observed  to  be  affected,  removing  them,  and 
committing  them  to  the  flames.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  effectively  fumigate  a  tree  growing  out  of 
doors  that  is  suffering  from  leaf  curl  caused  by 
Aphides,  the  insects  are  shielded  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  smoke  by  the  curled  leaves. 

Aubrietias — Of  all  the  subjects  which  find  a 
place  in  the  rock  garden  none  are  more  ornamental 
than  the  Aubrietias,  and  few  need  less  attention.  The 
dense  cushion  or  carpet-like  patches  of  colouring 
formed  by  their  profusion  of  flowers  during  the 
months  of  spring  and  early  summer  are  too 
conspicuous  to  pass  without  notice,  and  too  beautiful 
to  fail  to  receive  appreciation.  The  present  is  an 
excellent  time  to  work  up  a  stock.  There  are  several 
methods  of  propagation,  all  of  them  more  or  less 
effective.  After  flowering,  the  old  plants  may  be 
carefully  lifted  and  divided.  The  divisions  may  be 
planted  out  in  a  cool,  shady  spot  in  light  soil,  where 
they  will  soon  equal  the  parent  plant  in  size. 
Layering  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent.  A 
mixture  of  sand  and  leaf  soil  to  the  depth  of  ij  in. 
or  2  in.  should  be  spread  carefully  round  the  old 
plants,  and  the  long  slender  branches  layered  into  it 
in  the  same  way  as  Carnations.  During  dry  weather 
the  layers  will  need  watering  every  evening.  Thus 
treated  they  will  not  be  long  in  making  roots,  when 
they  may  be  lifted  and  transferred  to  their  flowering 
quarters  out  of  doors,  or  if  desired,  potted  up  for 
blooming  in  the  conservatory  next  spring.  Layering, 
like  division,  should  be  performed  after  the  flowering 
season  is  over.  The  insertion  of  cuttings  is  at  once 
a  safe  and  expeditious  method  of  getting  up  a  stock. 
These  will  strike  very  readily  now.  The  young 
growing  tips,  say  from  1  in  to  2  in.  in  length,  should 
be  taken  off,  carefully  trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  thickly  inserted  in  shallow  well-drained  pans 
filled  with  light  sandy  soil.  If  a  little  heat  can  be 
given  the  cuttings,  they  will  root  all  the  more  quickly, 
but  failing  that,  they  will  do  very  well  in  a  cool  frame 
if  it  is  kept  close.  Shading  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  and  water  should  only  be  given  through 
the  medium  of  a  fine  rose  can  After  the  cuttings 
have  rooted,  and  before  they  have  grown  so  much  as 
to  get  entangled  with  each  other,  they  should  be 
transplanted  to  a  similar  position  to  that 
recommended  for  the  rooted  layers.  In  autumn 
they  may  be  lifted  again  and  finally  placed  in  the 
quarters  in  which  they  are  to  flower. 

Seed,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  germinates  pretty 
freely,  but  the  season  is  now  rather  too  far  advanced 
to  obtain  the  best  results  from  seed  sowing,  which  is 
best  done  not  later  than  the  middle  of  April. — Rex. 
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Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“ Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Polygonum  cuspidatum  is  the  name  of  the  plant 
you  send  along,  Pat.  It  is  certainly  a  curious  kind 
of  subject  to  plant  in  a  small  villa  garden  in  which 
there  is  not  room  to  swing  the  proverbial  cat  round. 

A  good  deal  of  it  may  be  met  with,  however,  in  small 
suburban  gardens  around  London.  It  appears  to 
stand  the  smoke  remarkably  well  ;  possibly  it  may  be 
a  little  stunted  in  stature,  but  that  is  all.  As  to 
propagation,  that  is  simple  enough.  You  need  have 
no  fear  of  getting  up  a  stock  of  it.  Once  it  is  planted 
it  is  not  long  in  establishing  itself,  and  soon  begins 
to  run  all  over  the  place.  You  may  divide  the  roots 
up  as  required,  either  in  winter  or  early  spring. 


Nephrodium  molle. — Yes,  M.,  you  may  grow  this 
Fern  fairly  well  in  your  window.  Do  not  allow  the 


rays  of  the  sun  to  strike  full  upon  the  fronds,  or  the 
latter  will  become  yellow  and  shabby  looking. 


Weeyils  on  Peach  Tree»  — /.,  Thame,  is  complain, 
ing  of  the  havoc  weevils  are  playing  with  the  leaves 
of  his  Peaches,  and  wants  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
them.  “  Catch  'em  and  kill  'em  ”  is  the  best  remedy 
in  this  case.  The  trees  should  be  examined  carefully 
in  the  evening  after  dark  by  means  of  a  good  lantern. 
A  white  cloth  should  be  spread  beneath  the  trees  at 
the  commencement,  for  the  weevils  are  easily 
frightened  and  drop  off  the  trees  on  to  the  ground, 
no  doubt  hoping  thereby  to  escape.  On  the  white 
cloth,  however,  they  can  readily  be  seen  and 
destroyed.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  may  be  carefully 
looked  over,  and  a  sharp  pinch  between  finger  and 
thumb  given  to  the  insects  that  are  observed  to  be 
clinging  to  the  leaves. 

Mignonette. — The  instructions  given  last  week 
were  intended  to  apply  to  the  culture  of  tree 
Mignonette,  A  be,  but  owing  to  a  printer’s  error  the 
word  "  tree  "  was  unfortunately  left  out.  Ordinary 
Mignonette  may  be  grown  in  pots  with  far  less 
trouble,  and  if  you  make  haste  and  sow  a  pinch  of 
seed  out  of  doors  you  may  have  as  much  as  you  like 
with  very  little  trouble. 

Soil  for  Oleander. — A  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
peat  and  loam  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  will  do 
admirably  for  your  Oleanders,  Inquirer.  Firm  potting 
is  essential,  or  ycu  will  never  keep  your  plants  inside 
the  pots. 

Plants  for  a  Cottage  Window. — There  is  a 
number  of  plants  that  should  do  well  in  your 
window,  S.  Holden.  In  addition  to  Fuchsias  and 
Pelargoniums,  which  everybody  grows,  you  may  try 
Musk,  Campanula  isophylla  and  its  white  variety 
alba,  and  tuberous  Begonias.  For  foliage  plants 
you  cannot  do  better  than  invest  in  Aspidistras 
and  Aralia  Sieboldii.  Coleuses  do  well  in  an  ordinary 
window  during  the  summer  months,  but  as  the 
autumn  approaches  they  invariably  die  off. 

Straggling  Fuchsias — Your  plants  have  evidently 
been  allowed  to  go  as  they  please,  G.  Kingston,  with 
the  result  that  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  shoots 
have  been  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  and  the 
plants  have  become  lopsided.  Cut  these  too  vigorous 
growths  back  and  thus  induce  the  plants  to  send  out 
a  quantity  of  smaller  shoots,  when  a  more  compact 
and  bushier  habit  will  be  obtained.  Pinching  must 
be  resorted  too  fairly  early  in  the  season,  when  the 
shoots  are  only  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  leDgtb,  if  the  plants 
show  any  inclination  to  become  ill  shaped. 


Azaleas  sickly. — Do  you  give  your  Azaleas 
sufficient  water,  Contra  ?  It  is  of  no  use  to  damp  the 
surface  of  the  soil  merely.  Enough  water  must  be 
given  to  soak  right  through  the  ball,  and  in  hot 
weather  like  we  have  been  having  of  late  such  fine- 
rooted  subjects  as  Azaleas  need  a  lot  of  water.  Lack 
of  it  would  certainly  cause  such  symptoms  as  you 
have  described  in  your  letter,  viz.,  falling  of  many 
of  the  leaves  and  the  s'ckly-yellow  hue  of  others. 

Self-sown  Cinerarias, — It  is  no  uncommon  thing, 
S.  J.  Embleton,  for  young  Cinerarias  to  come  up 
where  old  plants  have  been  standing.  These  self- 
sown  seedlings  often  come  in  bandy  where  the 
regular  sowiDg  under  glass  has  either  failed  or  the 
results  have  been  poor.  You  may  lift  the  plants 
carefully  and  pot  them  singly  into  thumb  pots,  put 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  shade,  and  keep  them  close  for 
a  few  days.  They  will  then  be  almost  sure  to  do 
well. 


Dandelions  on  Lawn.— Will  you  kindly  say  how 
A  very  Constant  Reader  can  best  eradicate  Dandelions 
from  his  lawn  preparatory  to  its  renovation  ?  The 
gardener  says  the  best  plan  will  be  to  wait  for  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  when  the  ground  is  wet  to  a 
foot  or  more,  remove  each  weed  by  a  deep  thrust  of 
the  spade,  pulling  the  offender  out  by  the  root. 

If  by  renovation  you  mean  a  complete  re-making 
of  the  lawn,  either  by  laying  turf  or  sowing  seed, 
your  best  plan  to  get  rid  of  the  Dandelions  will  be  to 
do  as  the  gardener  suggests.  Instead  of  a  spade  a 
grubber  with  a  strong  narrow  blade  should  be  used. 
If  the  lawn  is  not  to  be  re-made  this  would  not  be  a 
good  plan,  as  if  the  Dandelions  are  numerous  its 
surface  after  you  had  finished  would  closely  resemble 
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that  of  a  ploughed  field.  You  may  destroy  them 
without  all  this  disturbance  in  the  following  manner  : 
Obtain  some  oil  of  vitriol  from  a  chemist.  Dip  a 
sharp  iron  skewer  into  it  and  then  thrust  the  skewer 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  plant  which  will  die,  tap 
root  and  all.  It  is  almost  needless  to  append  a 
warning  to  those  using  the  vitriol  not  to  allow  it  to 
touch  either  their  clothing  or  their  flesh,  or  there 
will  be  something  else  hurt  besides  Dandelions. 


opinion  of  experts  the  finest  form  of  the  species 
which  has  ever  been  imported.  It  comes  nearer  to 
being  a  pure  than  any  other  in  cultivation.  First- 
class  Certificate.  The  plant  exhibited  by  Messrs. 


Odontoglossum  crispum  Lowae  Nov.  var. — 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  beautiful  rounded 
outline  and  very  handsome.  The  sepals  are  ovate 
and  white  with  a  large  lobed  purple  blotch  in  the 


W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  bore  three  large 
and  beautifully  proportioned  flowers. 

Cattleya  luddemanniana  Err.esti,  Nov.  var.— 
The  type  is  otherwise  known  as  C.  speciosissima,  and 
the  variety  is  notable  for  the  great  size  of  its  flowers 
and  their  charming  colours.  The  sepals  and  broad 
petals  (which  are  crisped  at  the  edges  in  the  upper 
half)  are  of  a  warm  rosy  purple.  The  lamina  of  the  lip 


NEW  PLANTS  AT  THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Rojal  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  Temple  Show, 
on  the  19th  inst. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  augustum.  Nov.  var. 
— Odontoglossum  crispum  continues  to  supply 
novelties  of  a  more  or  less  startling  description. 
That  under  notice  is  a  fine  round  flower  with  a  large 
very  dark  brownish-purple  blotch  on  each  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  almost  covering  them.  The  blotch 
is  of  a  lobed  character,  leaving  a  white  margin  of 
varying  width,  while  the  base  and  apex  of  these 
segments  are  also  white.  The  petals  are  moderately 
deeply  toothed  at  the  edges.  The  lip  conforms  to 
the  rest  of  the  flower,  and  the  large  blotch  encloses  a 
basal  yellow  area.  The  variety  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Linden,  L'Horticulture  Internationale,  Parc 
Leopold,  Brussels,  and  was  sold  for  300  guineas  on 
the  first  day  of  the  show  to  M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen,  P, 
Le  Coupure,  Ghent,  Belgium.  First-class  Certificate. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  arnoldiana  Low's  var. 
Nov.  var. — The  flowers  of  this  splendid  variety  are  of 
huge  size.  The  sepals  are  pure  white ;  but  the 
petals  have  a  broad  rosy-pink  band  along  the  centre 
from  base  to  apex.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  richly 
marbled  with  purple  and  has  a  central  purple  band. 
There  is  a  Y-shaped  orange  blotch  in  the  throat,  and 
the  tube  is  blush  externally  and  purple  internally 
striated  with  white  lines.  The  way  the  broad  petals 
are  folded  back  gives  the  flower  a  noble  and  telling 
appearance.  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Clapton  (see  illustration). 

Laelia  purpurata  Lewisii,  Nov.  var.  —  This 
magnificent  and  most  attractive  variety  turned  up  in 
a  last  year’s  importation  of  the  type.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  pure  white.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is 


Odontoglossum  crispum  Lowae. 


centre.  The  roundly-elliptic,  toothed  petals,  have 
a  similarly  large  blotch  with  a  few  smaller  ones. 
The  lip  has  a  large  brownish-red  blotch  in  front  of 
the  crest,  and  a  few  smaller  ones  on  either  side. 
The  variety  is  a  choice  and  handsome  addition  to  the 
most  popular  species  of  Odontoglot.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &Co.  (see  illustration). 

Miltonia  vexillaria  coeneana.  Nov.  var. — The 
sepals  in  this  case  are  soft  rose,  but  the  petals  are  of 
an  intense  rosy  purple.  The  lip  is  slightly  paler,  and 
has  a  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  from  whence  radiates 
a  semicircle  of  purple  rajs,  some  of  which  are  tipped 
with  an  isolated  purple  spot ;  both  rays  and  spots 
are  on  a  white  ground,  which  thus  supplies  a  beauti¬ 
ful  contrast.  The  variety  is  a  richly  coloured  and 
beautiful  one.  Awarded  of  Merit  M.  Jules  Hye- 
Leysen,  8  Le  Coupure,  Ghent.  Belgium. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  expansum.  Nov.  var. 
— The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  handsome  variety 
have  numerous  large  purple  blotches  on  a  white 
ground  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Frantz  Masereel. 
The  lip  also  has  a  large  blotch  upon  it.  Award  of 
Merit.  M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen. 

Laelia  purpurata  Arthur  Wigan.  Nov.  var. 
— Here  the  sepals  are  blush  and  the  petals  slightly 
darker,  especially  in  the  centre.  The  tube  of  the 
lip  is  white  externally,  and  closely  and  finely  lined 
with  purple  on  a  white  ground  internally.  The 
large  lamina  is  of  a  soft  rose,  paler  towards  the  apex, 
but  intensified  to  a  crimson  band  at  the  base  border¬ 
ing  on  the  white  throat.  The  flowers  are  of  great 
size  and  decidedly  beautiful.  Award  of  Merit.  Sir 
Frederick  Wigan  (grower  Mr.  "W.  H.  Young)  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Beatrice.  Nov.  var. — The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  *of  great  size,  with  the 
sepals  and  ovate  crisped  petals  of  a  warm  but 
delicate  rosy  hue.  The  lip  is  much  waved  and 
crisped,  and  rich  purple  with  a  bread  rosy  margin 
and  a  large  orange  blotch  in  the  throat.  The  tube  is 
deep  purple  externally.  The  well-expanded  flower 
is  very  handsome.  Award  of  Merit,  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan. 

Oncidium  varicosum  giganteum,  Nov.  var. — 
The  small  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  of  the 
usual  colour.  The  four-lobed  lip  is  of  immense  size, 
measuring  fully  24  in.  across,  and  is  bright  yellow 
with  a  large  red  blotch  in  front  of  and  all  over  the 
crest.  Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Frederick  Wigan. 

Epidendrum  hastatum. — The  pseudo-bulbs  of 
this  species  are  3  in.  long  and  bear  two  lanceolate 
leaves  and  a  terminal  scape  with  a  few  flowers  having 


nearly  orbicular,  very  widely  expanded,  wavy  at  the 
edges  and  white,  beautifully  striated  with  soft  pink 
veins  ;  the  tube  is  tinted  with  yellow  externally,  and 
bright  yellow  internally,  faintly  lined  with  purple. 
-It  is  a  choice  and-  handsome  variety,  in  fact  in  the 


is  of  a  rich  amethyst  purple, with  two  yellow  blotches 
in  the  throat ;  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  lined  with 
amethyst  purple.  First-class  Certificate.  H.  S. 
Leon,  Esq.,  M.P.,  (gardener,  Mr.  Hislop)  Bletchley 
Park,  Bletchley. 


Cattleya  Mossiae  arnoldiana  Low's  var 
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sepals  and  petals  heavily  suffused  with  brown.  The 
large  quadrate  lip  is  white  with  purple  markings  at 
the  base.  Botanical  Certificate.  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan. 

Meiracyllium  gemma. — The  oval  fleshy  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and  the  flower 
scapes  of  the  same  length  bear  two  to  four  purple 
flowers.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  the  petals  linear, 
and  the  lip  is  folded  over  the  column  and  darker  in 
colour.  The  plant  is  neat  and  pretty.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Chas.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Nov. 
var. — The  huge  flowers  of  this  grand  variety,  have 
blush-pink  sepals,  and  huge  ovate  petals,  crisped 
above  the  middle,  The  handsomely  crisped  lip  is 
most  beautifully  marbled  with  purple  and  is  orange 
in  the  throat ;  the  tube  is  pink  externally.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  is  a  very  choice  and  attractive  variety.. 
Award  of  Merit.  Charles  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  Elstead  House,  Godai¬ 
ming. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  guttatum  Miss 
V  ctoria  Ellis,  Nov.  Var. — The  vigour  not  less  than 
the  beauty  of  this  variety  arrests  the  attention. 
The  large  flowers  are  of  great  substance,  and  pure 
white  with  the  exception  of  a  few  circular  brownish- 
red  blotches  on  the  centre  of  each.  The  lip  has  a 
few  blotches  in  front  of  the  yellow  base.  The  petals 
are  triangular  and  all  the  segments  are  well  imbri¬ 
cated.  Award  of  Merit.  The  plant  shown  by 
Wellbore  Stuart  Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D. 
Masterton),  Hazelbourne,  Dorking,  had  a  scape 
bearing  eleven  flowers  and  three  buds. 

Cypripedium  Cowleyanum  Anna  Louise, 
Nov.  Hyb. — The  flowers  of  this  hybrid  are  of  huge 
size  and  the  plant  of  extraordinary  vigour.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  orbicular  with  a  brownish  base 
shaded  with  green,  and  is  white  upward  marked  with 
purple  veins  running  out  from  the  dark  base.  The 
petals  are  oblong  and  dark  brown,  while  the  huge 
pouch  is  several  shades  darker.  It  appears  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  C.  lawrenceanum  and  C.  harrisianum. 
Award  of  Merit.  T.  W.  Swinburne,  Esq.,  Corndean 
Hall,  Winchcombe. 

Floral  Committee. 

Platycerium  Veitchi. — This  species  of  Stags- 
horn  Fern  has  long  erect  fronds,  palmate  or  fingered 
at  the  apex  and  gradually  tapering  in  cuneate  form 
to  the  very  base.  These  are  the  fertile  fronds, 
which  are  dark  green  above  but  covered  with  a  grey 
cottony  material.  The  barren  fronds  appear  to  be 
about  6  in.  long,  and  are  divided  into  flnger-like 
segments  at  the  apex.  It  is  a  bold  and  handsome 
Fern  that  might  be  put  to  a  variety  of  purposes. 
First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Caladium  Silver  Cloud  — Herein  is  a  striking 
novelty  which  was  put  into  commerce  last  spring  by 
Messrs.  ].  Veitch  &  Sons.  The  sagittate,  acuminate 
leaves  are  subtranslucent,  and  wholly  creamy 
white  until  they  get  old,  when  they  become  tinted 
with  green.  A  red  spot  in  the  centre  and  another  in 
the  basal  sinus  give  distinctness  and  character  to  the 
whole.  The  young  leaves  appear  as  if  tinted  with 
bronze,  when  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
variety  is  of  great  decorative  value  at  all  times. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Caladium  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. — The  huge 
leaves  in  this  case  are  suffused  with  red  on  a  creamy- 
white  ground,  while  all  the  more  prominent  nerves 
are  carmine.  The  whole  is  bounded  by  a  narrow 
green  margin.  For  exhibition  purposes  this  will 
prove  bold  and  effective.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Caladium  Duchess  of  Connaught.  —  The 
young  leaves  are  pale  green  with  a  soft  red  centre 
and  bold  radiating  veins  of  the  same  colour.  The 
older  ones  are  either  creamy  with  the  stronger  nerves 
pink,  or  they  are  suffused  with  pink  all  over.  In 
short,  it  is  a  delicately-coloured,  and  ever  changeful, 
ever  beautiful  variety.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

Azalea  Diamond. — This  is  a  deciduous  or  Ghent 
Azalea,  flowering  in  profusion,  with  large  blush-pink 
flowers  having  a  conspicuous  crimson  blotch  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  corolla.  It  is  hardy  and  highly 
ornamental.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

Azalea  mollis  M.  Debois. — In  this  we  have  a 
hybrid  form  with  the  habit  of  A.  mollis.  The  large 
flowers  are  of  a  soft  orange  when  they  first  expand, 
but  they  intensify  to  a  darker  orange  as  they  develop. 


It  will  be  much  sought  after  for  decorative  work. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Phoenix  Roebelini. — The  plant  of  this  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  stem  about 
1  ft.  high,  which  was  furnished  with  very  numerous 
leaves  almost  from  base  to  apex.  They  are  pinnate 
with  linear,  dark  green  pinnules,  6  in.  to  8  in.  long. 
It  is  certainly  a  handsome  Palm.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Alsophila  atrovirens. — The  fronds  of  this  Fern 
are  very  attractive  when  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long.  They 
are  bipinnate,  with  lanceolate  pinnae  and  oblong, 
deeply  crenate  pinnules.  They  are  wavy  or  crisped, 
and  dark  green,  while  the  rachis  is  covered  with 
brown  scales.  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Calamus  ciliaris. — There  is  no  more  beautiful 
distinct  and  charming  Calamus  than  this  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  leaves  of  quite  young  plants  are  oblong- 
elliptic,  and  pinnate  with  numerous,  imbricate, 
linear,  and  beautifully  ciliate  pinnae.  They  are  dark 
green  and  feathery  in  appearance.  First-class 
Certificate.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Sonerilla  Silver  Queen. — The  silvery-grey 
leaves  of  this  variety  have  olive-green  veins  and 
marblings  all  over  them.  It  is  certainly  pretty,  and 
compact  in  habit.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co. 

Begonia  Rex  Souvenir  de  Jean  Bart. — The 
leaves  of  this  variety  are  very  strange,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  furnished  with  a  curiously  twisted  portion 
or  helix  at  the  base.  They  are  grey  with  a  broad 
olive  margin,  ornamented  with  silvery  blotches. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Begonia  Rex  Pride  of  Castlewellan. — The 
leaves  in  this  instance  attain  a  large  size,  and  are 
dark  olive-green  with  bright  green  V-shaped  mark¬ 
ings  towards  its  edges,  thus  giving  it  a  very  distinct 
appearance,  and  lending  character  to  it.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Hypericum  mosserianum  tricolor. — The 
leaves  of  this  variegated  variety  have  a  creamy 
yellow  margin  which  presently  becomes  of  a  bright 
red,  when  the  plant  may  be  described  as  pretty.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  for  forcing  purposes ; 
but  as  the  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  it  is  only 
neccessary  to  stand  it  in  a  greenhouse  when  it  grows 
as  quickly  as  is  desirable.  The  bright  yellow  flowers 
with  red  anthers  have  already  commenced  to  bloom 
under  this  treatment.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant  for 
vases  and  similar  work.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Davallia  truffautiana — The  short  upright  stem 
of  this  beautiful  Fern  is  densely  clothed  with  brown 
scales.  The  fronds  are  triangular,  about  2  ft.  long, 
three  to  four  times  pinnate,  with  delicate  or  slender 
segments,  the  ultimate  ones  being  shortly  oblong. 
The  pinnules  are  slighly  drooping  and  overlap  one 
another.  This  uncommon  species  has"  the  tufted 
habit  almost  of  an  Aspidium.  First-class  Certificate. 
Messrs.  Linden,  L’Horticulture  Internationale, 
Brussels. 

Adiantum  lineatum.— ' The  fronds  of  this 
Fern  have  only  a  few  large  pinnae,  the  lateral  ones 
of  which  are  ovate  and  the  terminal  ones  triangular 
cr  three-lobed.  The  upper  surface  is  bright  green 
striped  with  silvery-gray  lines.  The  whole  plant 
forms  a  neat  tuft  about  6  in.  high.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Linden. 

Philodendron  devansayanum. — The  leaves  of 
this  species  have  long  terete  petioles  of  a  dark  purple 
mottled  with  gray  when  young,  but  becoming  almost 
green  later  on.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  is  heart-shaped, 
large,  leathery  and  dark  green  with  a  glossy  hue 
when  still  quite  young.  The  species  has  very  much 
the  habit  of  a  Caladium  or  Alocasia.  First-class 
Certificate.  Messrs.  Linden. 

Acanthophoenix  grandis. — This  Palm  has 
spiny  stems  and  petioles.  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
shown  by  Messrs.  Linden  were  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long  and 
pinnate  ;  the  pinnae  were  6  in.  to  12  in.  long,  linear, 
spreading  horizontally,  closely  arranged,  and  of  a 
rich  dark  green.  First-class  Certificate. 

Bertonerilla  Madame  Jean  Linden. — The 
leaves  of  this  hybrid  have  a  silvery-gray  centre  with 
a  broad  olive  margin,  thickly  dotted  with  gray 
markings.  The  name  would  indicate  that  it  is  a 
hybrid  between  Bertolonia  and  Sonerilla,  and  as  both 
genera  are  well-known  in  gardens,  the  cultural 
treatment  necessary  will  be  evident.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  Linden. 

Caladium  Duchess  of  Teck. — The  leaves  of 
this  pretty  variety  are  moderate  in  size  and  wholly 


of  a  creamy-white  with  a  very  close  venation  of 
slender  green  lines,  as  if  they  were  threaded  with 
green  silk.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  John  Peed  & 
Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road. 

Clematis  Crimson  Beauty. — This  hybrid 
belongs  to  the  type  with  cup-shaped  flowers,  which 
have  four  erect  sepals,  spreading  or  recurving  above 
the  middle.  The  outer  face  is  soft  purple,  but  the 
inner  one  is  crimson  shaded  with  scarlet  along  the 
centre  of  each  sepal.  The  leaflets  are  roundly 
cordate.  The  variety  is  a  very  beautiful  one. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son, 
Woking. 

Anthurium  triumphans. — This  belongs  to  the 
A.  scherzerianum  type,  as  is  shown  by  the  form  and 
character  of  the  leaves.  The  large  spathe  is  oblong- 
ovate,  of  a  uniform  soft  salmon-pink,  and  very 
pretty.  The  curled  spadix  is  pale  yellow.  First- 
class  Certificate.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill. 

Gloxinia  Stanstead  Gem. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  of  a  dark  maroon-purple  or  violet-purple 
shade,  with  a  narrow  white  lacing  to  the  segments, 
and  therefore  very  handsome.  Award  of  Merit 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Begonia  Duchess  of  Fife. — The  flowers  of  this 
tuberous  variety  are  of  a  charming  rosy-pink  colour, 
deeper  towards  the  edges,  and  shaded  with  white  in 
the  centre.  The  special  feature  of  the  flowers,  how¬ 
ever,  is  their  deeply  crenate  and  beautifully- 
goffered  edges.  It  is  certainly  distinct  and  beautiful. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Buddleia  Col  vi  I  lei . — The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  similar  to  those  of  B.  globosa,  but  larger  and  less 
cottony.  The  flowers  are,  however,  produced  in 
close  terminal  panicles,  not  heads.  The  tubular 
blooms  are  rosy-purple  shaded  with  white  in  the 
throat.  Individually  they  are  many  times  larger 
than  those  of  B.  globosa,  and  showy.  First-class 
Certificate.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  Esq.,  Belgrove, 
Queenstown,  Cork. 

Gloxinia  Adela. — The  flowers  in  this  instance  are 
crimson,  with  a  white  tube,  and  beautifully-mottled 
and  spotted  with  purple  in  the  throat.  There  is  a 
white  margin  or  lacing  to  the  segments,  making  the 
flowers  choice  and  pretty.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Phyllocactus  Ovis. — The  flowers  of  this  form 
are  of  medium  size,  with  broad  petals  rounded  at 
the  end,  and  of  a  charming  and  light  but  lively  shade 
of  rose.  The  great  brush  of  stamens  is  white. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Phyllocactus  Elatior. — The  petals  are  very 
numerous,  long,  broad-pointed,  making  large  and 
handsome  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson-scarlet.  The  con¬ 
trast  furnished  by  the  white  stamens  is  very  conspic¬ 
uous.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Phyllocactus  Ena. — The  flowers  are  very  large, 
with  long  and  broad  blunt  petals  of  a  rich  orange- 
scarlet  with  purple  edges,  which  give  the  whole  a 
charming  appearance.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

Phyllocactus  Eurasian. — Here  again  the 
flowers  are  of  immense  size,  with  long  pointed  petals 
of  a  beautiful  dark- scarlet  with  broad  magenta- 
purple  margins.  Award  of  Merit.  The  above  were 
the  very  select  sorts  out  of  a  large  number  of  hybrids 
which  were  admired  by  the  visitors,  who  were 
charmed  by  the  size  and  gorgeous  colours  of  the 
flowers,  their  subtle  and  beautiful  interblended  hues 
and  beautiful  iridescence  as  they  expressed  them¬ 
selves.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Begonia  Queen  of  the  Begonias. — Very  con¬ 
spicuous  and  handsome  are  the  fully  double  and  rich 
orange-apricot  flowers  of  this  tuberous  variety.  The 
petals  are  broad  and  very  numerous,  but  not  over¬ 
crowded.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  John  R.  Box, 
Croydon. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro. — There  are  now 
many  beautiful  white  varieties  of  Carnation  in  culti¬ 
vation,  but  for  size,  smoothness,  and  breadth  of  petal 
and  purity  of  colour,  we  believe  this  to  be  the  finest 
in  cultivation.  In  any  case  it  is  a  refined,  beautiful, 
and  fascinating  flower.  Award  of  Metit.  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 

Carnation  Mephisto.— In  this  we  have  a  large 
and  well-built  double  flower  of  a  rich  intense  crimson 
or  almost  maroon-crimson.  It  is  an  acquisition  to 
its  own  particular  class.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr. 
James  Douglas. 

Pyrethrum  Golconde.-  The  rays  of  this  single 
variety  are  very  numerous,  imbricate,  and  of  an 
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intense  reddish-crimson.  The  disc  is  yellow.  The 
flower  as  a  whole  is  of  medium  size  and  handsome. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset. 

Iris  germanica  australis. — The  large  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  of  an  intense  violet-purple,  the  falls 
being  the  darkest  and  furnished  with  a  white  beard, 
the  hairs  of  which  are  tipped  with  yellow.  Award 
of  Merit.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

T rollius  Orange  Globe. — This  is  a  variety  of  T. 
asiaticus,  and  is  of  great  vigour,  with  large  globular 
light  orange-yellow  flowers.  The  strap-shaped  petals 
are  longer  than  the  stamens  and  dark  orange.  Award 
of  Merit.  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

Carnation  Lord  Rosebery. — In  this  we  have  a 
tree  variety  of  the  Malmaison  type,  having  large 
flowers  of  a  rich  scarlet.  The  broad  petals  are  very 
numerous,  though  not  crowded,  and  slightly  incurved 
at  the  margins.  It  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  its 
class.  Award  of  Merit.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
The  Warren,  Hayes  Common,  Kent. 

Carnation  Lady  Grimston.— Here  we  have 
another  of  the  Malmaison  type  and  quite  a  novelty 
in  its  way,  for  the  large  flowers  are  splashed,  flaked, 
lined  and  mottled  with  scarlet  on  a  pink  ground. 
The  blooms  are  fragrant,  and  have  numerous  petals 
irregularly  arranged,  Award  of  Merit.  Martin  R. 
Smith,  Esq. 

Rose  Grand  Due  A.  de  Luxemburg. — The 
buds  of  this  hybrid  Tea  Rose  are  of  a  beautiful  red 
on  the  outer  face  of  the  petals,  but  as  the  bloom 
expands  this  gradually  fades  to  a  soft  rosy-purple. 
Curiously  enough  the  petals  are  of  a  silvery-white  on 
the  inner  face.  The  combination  is  both  curious  and 
beautiful.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  & 
Son,  Waltham  Cross. 

Carnation  Loveliness. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  large,  and  of  a  charming  soft  pink 
colour,  with  broad,  smooth  petals,  making  a  lovely 
flower,  indeed,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  name. 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Carnation  Little  John. — In  this  we  have  a 
variety  of  the  Malmaison  type,  with  flowers  of 
moderate  size,  and  of  a  rich  red  colonr.  The  outer 
petals  are  the  best.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  C. 
Turner. 

Carnation  Cardinal  Wolsey. — The  flowers  of 
this  yellow-ground  Carnation  are  of  very  large  size, 
and  heavily  striped  with  red  from  the  margins  in¬ 
wards.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Carnation  The  Gift. — The  yellow-ground  is 
more  predominant  than  in  the  last  case,  and  is 
ornamented  with  very  numerous  short  red  or  crimson 
lines,  extending  from  the  edge  inwards.  It  is 
certainly  a  handsome  variety.  Award  of  Merit. 
Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Canna  Madame  Pichon. — The  flowers  of  this 
Canna  are  large,  with  broad  bright  yellow  segments 
beautifully  spotted  with  scarlet,  the  spots  on  the 
small  segments  being  much  the  largest.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 

Rhododendron  H.  M.  Arderne.— This  is  a 
hybrid  from  R.  Fortunei  with  large  trusses  of  soft 
rose  flowers,  and  a  few  yellowish-brown  spots  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  segment.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Rhododendron  Helen  Paul. — The  large  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers  in  this  case  are  rosy-pink  externally 
but  white  internally  along  the  centre  of  each  segment, 
with  some  rusty-brown  spots  on  the  base  of  the 
upper  one.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Pteris  Boultoni.— The  froDds  of  this  Fern  are 
about  18  in.  long,  erect,  and  two  or  three  times 
pinnate,  with  wavy,  dark  green,  linear  pinnae.  The 
wavy  character  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  variety. 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  T.  S.  Boulton,  17,  Tyrrell 
Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Nectarine  Cardinal. — The  fruits  of  this  Nectarine 
attain  a  good  average  size,  and  are  yellow,  heavily 
overlaid  with  bronzy-crimson  or  red  on  all  the  more 
exposed  portions.  It  is  certainly  a  very  handsome 
fruit.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  as  a 
forcing  variety.  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers  &  Son,  Saw- 
bridge  worth. 

Cucumber  Sensation.— The  fruits  of  this 
variety  are  of  good  average  length,  straight,  of  ex¬ 
cellent  shape,  and  of  a  rich  dark  green.  The  plants 
are  very  prolific.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Rowledge,  Farnham, 
Surrey. 


GLASGOW  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

Under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  D.  Dewar  as 
curator,  and  the  Glasgow  Corporation  as  proprietors, 
these  gardens  are  assuming  an  importance  in  every 
way  worthy  of  a  great  and  progressive  city.  It  was 
a  lucky  day  for  horticulture  in  Glasgow  and  the  west 
of  Scotland  when  the  council  bought  up  these 
gardens.  From  being  practically  a  nursery,  and  a 
non-paying  one,  they  are  fast  becoming  the  home  of 
everything  rare  and  beautiful  in  the  horticultural 
world.  The  Corporation  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  rapid  progress  made  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  citizens  themselves  have  not  been  slow  to  note 
the  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place ; 
and  the  number,  already  considerable,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  free  use  of  these  beautiful  gardens,  is 
constantly  increasing.  With  first-class  bands  dis¬ 
coursing  sweet  music  amid  pleasant  surroundings, 
the  population  of  the  great  city  finds  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  breathing  space  and  relaxation  from  toil. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  educational  influence 
of  such  a  place  as  this,  but  it  must  be  very  great. 
We  hope  the  Corporation  will  continue  their  liberal 
policy  towards  such  a  deserving  institution  ;  and  we 
are  satisfied  they  have  in  Mr.  Dewar  a  manager 
capable  of  making  the  most  of  every  penny  spent. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  Daffodils  were  in  full 
bloom  outside  ;  but  it  was  the  houses  towards  which 
we  trod.  In  the  Kibble  conservatory,  a  unique  and  im¬ 
posing  structure,  we  found  much  to  admire.  Among 
the  first  objects  of  interest  we  saw  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  South  American  Tea  tree — Ilexpara- 
guayensis — which  is  characterised  as  a  species  by  its 
ovate-lanceolate  leaves  and  much  branched  racemes 
of  flowers.  The  leaves  of  the  Mate,  the  name  by 
which  it  is  known  in  America,  are  4  in.  to  5  in.  long. 
It  occupies  the  same  position  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  South  America  as  the  Chinese  Tea  does 
in  this  country.  Among  other  interesting  specimens  in 
the  Kibble  Palace  we  noted  the  following  : — Dolichos 
lignosus  is  a  curious  Leguminous  climber,  with 
branches  twisted  round  the  main  axis  in  the  form  of 
a  cable  ;  and  Magnolia  fuscata,  a  low  growing  shrub 
with  evergreen  leaves  and  dull  purple  flowers  which 
occasionally  fill  the  large  conservatory  with  an 
exquisite  odour.  There  are  large  specimens  of 
Rhododendron  argenteum,  R.  ferrugineum  and  R. 
Nuttallii,  Phormium  tenax,  or  the  New  Zealand  Flax, 
is  a  plant  with  sword-shaped  leaves  growing  in 
opposite  rows  and  clasping  each  other  at  the  base. 
Its  flower  spikes,  which  are  large  and  alternately 
branched,  rise  up  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves  to  a 
height  of  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  The  leaves  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  useful  fibre  to  which  the  name  New 
Zealand  Flax  has  been  given.  When  Capt.  Cook 
first  landed  in  New  Zealand  he  found  this  Flax  in 
common  use  among  the  natives  for  making  various 
articles  of  clothing,  string,  nets,  etc. 

A  large  specimen  of  Boehmeria  nivea  ,  known  as 
China  Grass,  and  one  of  the  Urticaceae,  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  common  Nettle.  The 
beautiful  fabric  called  grass-cloth,  rivalling  the 
best  French  cambric  in  softness  and  fineness  of 
texture,  is  manufactured  from  the  inner  bark  of  this 
shrub.  Experiments  made  with  a  view  of  testing 
the  strength  of  this  fibre  have  proved  it  to  posess 
nearly  double  the  degree  of  tenacity  of  Russian 
Hemp.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  China  and  was 
named  after  George  Rudolph  Boehmer,  a  German 
Botanist.  Ruscus  androgynus,  or  as  it  is  named  by 
some,  Semele  androgyna,  is  a  singular-looking  plant 
growing  up  one  of  the  pillars.  It  belongs  to  the 
Asparageae  of  Liliaceous  plants  and  is  a  native  of 
the  Canaries.  It  bears  its  small  greenish-white 
flowers  along  the  edges  of  the  so-called  leaves  in 
fascicled  umbels,  and  makes  an  ornamental  ever¬ 
green  greenhouse  climber. 

The  Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitys  verticillata)  is  a 
genus  peculiar  to  Japan  and  closely  allied  to  Sequoia. 
The  Maidenhair  Tree  (Salisburia  adiantifolia)  is  a 
plant  of  much  botanical  interest,  and  here  we  met  a 
good  specimen.  The  small  twigs  are  thick  and 
tubercled,  and  bear  a  tuft  of  four  or  five  closely- 
packed,  stalked  leaves,  surrounding  a  terminal  scaly 
bud.  The  leaves  are  fan-shaped,  deciduous,  leathery, 
notched,  and  have  numerous  closely  set  forking 
veins  like  those  of  Ferns.  We  also  noticed  large 
specimens  of  Podocarpus,  Araucaria,  and  the  Giant 
Stringy  Bark  or  Gum  Tree,  the  latter  needing  the 
protection  of  glass  in  this  country.  Acacia  melan- 
oxylon  is  an  odd-looking  plant,  with  flattened  leaf 


stalks,  resembling  leaves,  and  an  occasional  branch 
with  true  tri-pinnate  leaves. 

The  "  Plank  ”  plant  (Boissiaea  scolopendrium)  is  a 
Leguminous  shrub  with  stems  quite  destitute  of 
leaves.  Several  species  of  Callistemon,  a  name  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  beauty  of  the  stamens,  have  much 
the  appearance  of  the  common  Weeping  Willow. 
The  young  foliage  of  some  of  the  species  is  of  a  pink 
colour,  so  the  plants  appear  from  a  distance  as  if  in 
bloom.  Areca  sapida  is  a  Palm  with  a  lofty  stem 
and  pinnate  leaves.  Chamaerops  excelsa  has  large 
panicles  of  staminate  flowers.  This  is  the  most 
northern  genus  of  Palms.  The  leaves  are  shaped 
and  plaited  like  a  fan,  having  the  margins  cut  into 
numerous  sharp-pointed  divisions  ;  and  the  bases  of 
the  long  and  generally  prickly  footstalks  are  inserted 
into  a  mass  of  coarse  fibrous  hair.  The  finest  feature 
of  the  Kibble  is,  perhaps,  the  unique  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  collection  of  Tree  Ferns  under  the  central 
dome.  One  may  travel  far  before  they  meet  the 
like,.  Prominent  among  this  group  are  grand  speci¬ 
mens  of  Cyathea  medullaris,  a  fine  tri-pinnate 
species  from  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Isles,  and 
used  by  the  natives  of  those  countries  as  a  common 
article  of  food.  The  part  eaten  is  the  soft  medullary 
substance,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  trunk. 

The  Silver  Tree  Fern  (Cyathea  dealbata)  with 
tufts  of  fronds  crowning  the  trunk,  and  which  are 
white  beneath  with  a  silvery  powder,  is  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  specimen.  The  Tartarian  Lamb  (Cibotium 
barometz)  with  its  decumbent  shaggy  caudex  is  a 
handsome  Fern.  Noble  specimens  of  Marattia  and 
Angiopteris,  two  genera  differing  from  other  Ferns 
in  having  oblong  sessile  sori  made  up  of  concrete 
spore  cases,  and  seated  on  a  fimbriate  persistent 
involucre.  They  are  coarse-habited  plants,  with 
large  globose  scaly  rhizomes  and  bi-pinnate  fronds 
with  fleshy  stipes  and  large  oblong  lance-shaped 
pinnules,  bearing  the  sori  near  their  margins.  Large 
specimens  of  Alsophila  excelsa,  Dicksonia  Smithii, 
and  D.  afibrosa  complete  a  group  of  Tree  Ferns 
worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  One  noticeable  feature 
of  these  great  Ferns  is  the  trim  and  healthy  condition 
they  are  in.  It  is  no  wonder  Mr.  Dewar  is  proud  of 
them. — Scoticus. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- ■*. - 

BETWEEN  MAIDENHEAD  AND 
COOKHAM. 

The  casual  reader  might,  perchance,  be  disposed  to 
enquire,  "Well,  and  what  is  there  of  special  note 
between  Maidenhead  and  Cookham  ?  ”  and  I  for  my 
part,  should  be  inclined  to  add  “  go  and  see,”  for  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  describe  that  beautiful  river  of 
ours,  with  its  floral  setting,  its  arboreal  glories,  its 
gently-moving  bosom,  its  devotees,  its  water- 
meadows,  its  lights  and  shades,  its  eternal  wander¬ 
ings,  its  vegetation,  its  leafy  heights,  or  its  thousand 
and  one  other  beauties  which — “  By  Nature's  swift 
and  secret-working  hand  ”  is  filled  "  with  lavish  frag¬ 
rance.’  ’  The  “  hanging  ’ 1  woods  are  just  no w  "  alive  ' ’ 
with  verdure,  and  some  of  the  individual  trees  are 
worth  going  a  long  way  to  see.  For  instance,  the 
Laburnum  is  a  "rain”  of  golden  glory,  for  rarely 
can  it  be  seen  in  such  a  fine  condition.  The  Red 
May,  too,  is  intensely  vivid,  and  can  be  picked  out 
in  the  landscape  as  far  as  the  eye  can  scan.  The 
White  May,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  reminds  one 
of  the  winter  rather  than  the  spring,  for  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  specimens  hereabouts  are 
really  veritable  mountains  of  snow.  Then  the  Horse 
Chesnuts,  both  red  and  white,  with  their  pyramids  of 
bloom,  are  not  often  seen  in  greater  perfection  ;  the 
Bird  Cherry  with  its  beautiful  white  cones  of 
blossom,  is  all  too  rare ;  the  Snowball  tree ;  the 
purple  Beech  ;  the  Holm  Oak  ;  and  a  host  of  other 
trees  and  shrubs  in  their  several  ways  are  now 
beautiful  objects  of  admiring  eyes. 

Between  Maidenhead  and  Cookham  there  are 
many  other  glorious  things ;  there  are  the  great 
gardens  of  Cliveden,  Dropmore  and  Taplow  Court; 
there  are  the  many-coloured  woods  of  Pine,  Beech, 
Oak,  Ash,  Willow,  etc.  etc  ,  which,  in  their  variously 
verdant  phases,  afford  relief  to  the  eye  and  reflection 
to  the  mind — they  have  a  cool  and  pleasant  aspect. 
As  we  wind  up  the  river,  that  magnificent  mansion — 
Cliveden — once  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster,  unfolds  itself  to  our  view.  It  is  a  noble 
house,  on  a  noble  site,  amidst  noble  woods,  and 
yearns,  I  am  told,  for  its  late  owner,  with  an  intensity 
begotten  of  despair  However  his  Grace  came  to  let 
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such  a  house,  on  such  a  spot,  slip  from  his  hands,  is 
the  question  everybody  is  asking  without  hope  of 
reply. 

Moreover,  between  Maidenhead  and  Cookham 
there  are  no  less  than  three  ferries,  so  that  although 
the  towing  path  is  continuous  it  changes  from  the 
Berks  side  to  the  Bucks  and  vice  versa.  This  ought 
not  to  be;  the  river  should  be  free  to  all,  and  the 
occupiers  who  possess  riparian  rights  should  provide 
the  ferries  free. 

The  river  flora  might  also  be  said  to  be  in  excellent 
form  and  worthy  of  remark  ;  but  time  will  only  per¬ 
mit  me  to  notice  a  few  wild  plants.  The  water 
meadows,  of  course,  are  gay  with  golden  Buttercups 
(Ranunculus  bulbosus)  ;  they  at  least,  are  always 
clothed  in  the  same  bright  garb ;  therein  they  differ 
from  their  sisters  of  fashion,  who  think  it  ill  becomes 
them  if  they  appear  season  after  season  in  the  self¬ 
same  colours.  It  is  well,  however,  the  former  remain 
the  more  constant,  otherwise  we  might  not  know  them, 
while  as  to  the  latter,  although  they  vary  so  much  in 
external  appearance  and  exhibit  many  changeful 
moods,  they  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  always  interest¬ 
ing.  And  so  of  the  rest  of  the  river  flora,  the 
great  purple  and  white  Comfreys,  the  black  and 
yellow  Sedges,  the  white  and  lilac  Lady’s  Smocks  ;  the 
purplish-blue  of  the  creeping  Bugle,  the  pink  of  the 
Herb  Robert,  the  yellow  of  the  curious  rhynchorian 
Dead-Nettle,  the  blue  of  the  Forget-me-not,  the  gold 
of  the  Gorse,  the  lemon  of  the  Hawkweed,  the 
orange  of  the  Dandelion,  the  yellow  of  the  larger 
Celandine  and  the  glowing  Rape,  the  white  of 
the  Catchfly  and  the  Cow  Parsley,  or  the  lovely  lilac- 
coloured  flowers  of  the  Water  Violet  (Hottonia 
palustris).  These,  and  many  more,  may  be  found  by 
all  who  care  to  ramble  up  the  river  from  Maidenhead 
to  Cookham.  At  the  latter  place,  "quaint  and  olden,” 
there  is  a  fine  specimen  Wistaria,  which  I  feel  is 
worthy  of  Shakesperean  paraphrase  —  Wistaria 
blossoms  that  come  before  the  foliage  dares,  and 
take  the  flowery  month  of  May  with  beauty. 

However,  the  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood  must 
be  seen  to  be  enjoyed  ;  and  enjoyed  they  will  be  ;  for 
the  stretch  of  country  between  the  two  places  is  an 
epitome  of  all  that’s  fair  and  lovely  in  this  English 
land  of  ours. 

I  fain  would  linger  on  the  scene, 

Its  beauties  note,  and  book  ’em  ; 

But,  how  shall  I  divide  the  charms 
'Twixt  Maidenhead  and  Cookham? 

Nay,  more  !  These  two  interesting  riparian  resorts, 
are  not  only  rivals  in  fancy,  but  in  fact ;  for  do  they 
not  literally  possess  the  same  rivet  in  common?  — 
C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  IV. 

- Hh- - 

A  NOVEL  METHOD  OF  FUMIGATING. 

A  piece  of  work,  which  promises  to  be  of  very  great 
importance  to  those  in  the  trade,  was  successfully 
carried  out  April  i6tb,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Galloway,  chief  of  the  division  of  vegetable 
physiology  and  pathology  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  :  this  was  an  exhibition  of  a  new  method 
of  fumigating  plant  houses  by  the  aid  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  This  deadly  chemical  has  for  several 
years  past  played  an  important  part  in  the  fumigation 
of  Orange  trees  in  the  Southern  States.  Prof. 
Galloway  conceived  the  idea  that  it  might  be  utilised 
in  greenhouses  to  kill  insects,  especially  the  pest 
which  seems  to  be  spreading  everywhere,  commonly 
known  as  the  “  black  spotted  mealy  bug,”  the 
scientific  name  of  which  is  Orthezia  insignis.  This 
little  pest  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
America.  It  was  first  observed  in  some  greenhouses 
in  New  York  State  some  five  years  ago,  and  seemingly 
from  this  beginning  it  spread  over  a  wide  area  in  a 
short  period,  until  now  there  is  scarcely  a  greenhouse 
establishment  free  from  its  ravages.  Several  of  the 
insecticides  in  common  use  have  been  tried  on  it,  and 
while  they  kill  a  great  maoy  of  the  insects,  in  a 
short  time  the  plants  are  as  bad  as  ever.  Prof. 
Galloway,  therefore,  made  a  number  of  experiments 
in  his  laboratory  with  certain  chemicals,  to  ascertain 
the  exact  quantities  which  could  be  used  lo  destroy 
the  insects  and  yet  leave  the  plants  in  an  uninjured 
condition.  To  Mr.  G.  H.  BrowD,  of  the  propagating 
gardens,  he  showed  some  of  his  work,  and  that 
gentleman  placed  a  house  of  Coleus  at  his  disposal 
which  was  so  badly  infested  with  the  Orthezia  that 
they  were  almost  unfit  for  bedding  purpose.  The 
house  contains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  15,580  cubic 
feet  of  space. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  work  was  after  darkness 
had  set  in,  as  strong  light  so  changes  the  character 


ot  the  liberated  gases  that  they  are  then  more  hurtful 
to  the  plants  than  to  the  insects.  The  ingredients 
used  in  the  operation  consisted  of  water  and  sulphuric 
acid,  three  pints  of  each,  and  si  lbs.  of  the  cyanide 
This  was  divided  up  into  three  equal  parts  and 
placed  in  three  two-gallon  jars,  arranged  at  intervals 
on  the  side  benches,  and  near  enough  to  the  venti¬ 
lators  so  that  the  operations  could  be  conducted  with 
safety  from  the  exterior  of  the  house.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  so  that  air  could  be  given  at  the  top 
when  the  gas  had  done  its  work.  Into  each  j ar  water 
was  first  poured,  then  the  Sulphuric  acid,  this 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  compound  to  2120 
Fahr.,  when  the  cynide  was  added,  and  the  venti¬ 
lators  closed  tight.  The  resulting  gas  permeated 
every  part  of  part  of  the  house  within  two  minutes  ; 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty  minutes  air  was 
admitted  to  the  house.  When  it  was  deemed  safe  to 
enter  in,  an  examination  of  the  plants  was  made,  and 
not  a  live  insect  could  be  found  anywhere,  even  the 
eggs  situated  in  the  appendage  to  the  body  of  the 
female  were  in  a  discoloured  condition.  Next  day 
the  search  was  continued  with  the  same  satisfactory 
results.  The  gas  did  not  seem  to  have  had  the 
slightest  deleterious  effect  on  the  foliage  of  the  Coleus, 
nor  on  even  more  tender  foliage,  such  as  the  tender 
fronds  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  the  leaves  of  Cya- 
nophyllum  and  Sphaerogyne  and  several  other 
things.  The  cost  of  the  operation  is  insignificant, 
S3  covering  all  expenses. — C.  L.  Reynolds,  in  the 
American  Florist. 
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BLANCHING  ENDIVE. 

In  many  places  where  a  white  salad  is  a  daily  require¬ 
ment,  Endive  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with  ;  for 
however  much  Lettuce,  which  is  decidedly  the  best 
when  good,  may  be  preferred,  a  well  blanched  piece 
of  Batavian  Endive  is  decidedly  better  than  an 
inferior  Lettuce,  and  is  more  easily  attainable  during 
the  winter  months.  The  object  of  this  note  is  not  so 
much  how  to  grow  Endive,  but  to  draw  attention  to 
a  method  of  blanching  it  we  have  practised  ourselves, 
and  can  commend  to  all  who  may  not  have  the 
ordinary  conveniences  for  sheltering  it  in  cold  frames, 
etc.  To  be  successful  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
have  well  grown  stuff  ready  before  severe  frost  sets 
in.  Tie  it  up  when  dry,  just  as  Lettuce  is  done,  then 
choose  a  spot  on  a  dry  hard  bottom,  on  which  form 
a  ridge  of  cinder  ashes  about  a  foot  in  height  and 
18  in.  in  width  at  the  bottom.  Lift  the  Endive,  then 
lay  the  plants  head  downwards  pretty  close  to  each 
other,  along  each  side  of  the  ridge,  and  cover  over 
with  enough  ashes  to  render  them  secure  from  frost. 
If  a  few  loose  boards  or  sheets  of  galvanis_ed  iron  can 
be  put  over  to  throw  off  heavy  rains  it  will  be  a 
great  advantage,  as  the  liability  to  damp  will  be 
considerably  lessened. —  W.  B.  G. 

MANURE  WATER  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

Now  the  blooming  time  of  the  fruit  trees  has  come 
round  again,  the  observing  mind  must  learn  some 
strong  lessons.  One  lesson  I  have  learnt  this  year, 
as  in  many  that  is  past,  namely,  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  old  saying,  that  if  a  tree  crops  heavily 
one  year,  it  will  not  bear  the  following.  This  is  often 
a  mistake,  and  1  could  point  to  many  trees  in  our 
garden  that  have  given  us  big  crops  for  three  years  in 
succession,  and  promise  to  find  another.  Some 
Morello  Cherry  trees  have  done  this,  and  at  the  time 
of  writing  they  are  white  with  bloom.  But  every  year 
we  give  them  three  good  soakings  of  liquid  manure 
water  during  the  fruiting  period,  and  this  pays  doing. 
If  you  are  to  have  work  out  of  a  tree,  you  must  feed 
it. — Chard. 


SAXIFRAGA  CAMPOSII. 

Of  the  mossy-leaved  section  of  Saxifraga  this  may 
be  considered  the  finest  and  most  easily  managed. 
S  geraniodes  is  also  a  fine  thing  but  is  more  tender 
and  shorter-lived  generally,  if  the  conditions  are  at 
all  unfavourable.  S.  Camposii  has  found  its  way 
into  many  gardens  and  gets  forgotten  for  a  time 
when  it  turns  up  again  owing  to  the  observations  of 
some  admirer  who  may  again  bring  it  into  prominence. 
It  was  so  treated  some  years  ago  and  being  supposed 
to  be  a  hybrid  was  named  S.  Wallacei,  under  which 
name  it  has  got  distributed  in  many  gardens.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  easily  recognised,  so  that 
one  feels  surprised  at  the  way  it  gets  forgotten  from 


ISCELLANY. 


Hardening 


time  to  time.  There  is  a  fine  lot  of  it  in  small  pots 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton, 
Surrey.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  fleshy  in 
character,  and  from  amongst  them  arise  numerous 
scapes  bearing  large  pure  white  flowers.  The  whole 
plant  is  dwarf  and  therefore  suitable  for  pot  culture. 
Though  a  native  of  Spain  it  requires  no  artificial  heat 
whatever,  unless  to  urge  it  into  bloom  at  an  earlier 
period  than  its  wont.  A  batch  of  plants  in  60  or  48- 
sized  pots  may  be  put  into  a  cold  frame  in  the 
autumn,  close  to  the  glass,  and  will  prove  useful  for 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  work.  The  rockery  is 
the  most  suitable  place  for  it. 

GRAFTING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Has  your  "  Mum  ’’  correspondent  ever  tried  the 
varieties  of  the  Paris  Daisies  or  Marguerites  as 
stocks  for  his  favourite  flower  ?  From  personal 
experience  I  can  assure  him  that  Chrysanthemums 
take  very  readily  on  them  and  grow  freely  during 
their  own  season  of  growth. — IF.  B.  G. 

JUN1PERUS  CALIFORN1CA. 

In  the  absence  of  fruit  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  present  species  from  the  better  known  and  more 
generally  cultivated  J.  occidentalis.  The  berries  of 
the  latter  are  not  unlike  those  of  our  native  species, 
while  in  J.  californica  they  are  larger,  the  berry 
being  dry  and  containing  only  one  seed,  the  stony 
coating  of  which  is  harder  than  that  of  all  other 
species  of  my  acquaintance.  It  is  of  tree-like  growth 
with  thickly  arranged  branches  and  silvery-greyish 
leaves,  but  it  has  no  special  recommendation  for 
ornamental  planting.  The  growth,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  is  remarkably  slow.  J. 
c.  utahensis  is  of  low,  spreading  growth,  with  stout 
short  branchlets,  and  an  easy  and  pleasing  habit. 
It  has  not  generally  succeeded  under  cultivation  in 
this  country. — A.  D.  Webster. 

BEGONIA  CHARLES  L.EESON. 

Flowers  of  two  varieties  of  tuberous  Begonias  were 
sent  us  the  other  week  by  Mr.  C.  Leeson,  Wrawby, 
Brigg,  Lines.  Both  were  raised  from  home-saved 
seed,  and  the  plants  are  of  stiff  erect  habit  and  very 
floriferous.  The  flowers  of  Charles  Leeson  were  of 
Camellia  shape,  with  the  glossy,  crimson-scarlet 
petals  arranged  round  a  single  centre.  Every  petal 
was  smooth,  broad,  of  good  substance,  and  alto¬ 
gether  of  excellent  form.  The  open  bloom  measured 
about  3^  in.  across,  being  large  enough  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  and  of  the  best  form  according  to  the  present 
day  standard.  Possibly  cultivation  could  readily 
increase  the  size  of  the  flower,  if  that  were  considered 
necessary.  The  other  variety  had  larger  flowers  but 
the  centres  were  more  numerous  and  consisted  of 
numerous  rather  closely  packed  petals.  The  outer 
petals,  however,  were  broad  and  of  good  form. 
The  rich  salmon-rose  colour  of  the  flowers  was  the 
best  feature  of  this  variety,  we  give  preference,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  crimson- scarlet  variety  for  form. 

LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY  IN  SHADE. 

It  may  be  worth  asking  the  question  of  your  readers 
what  their  experience  is  regarding  the  growing  of 
these  in  the  shade  versus  in  the  sun.  When  I  am 
lecturing  for  the  Technical  Education  Committee  on 
horticulture,  I  am  often  asked  this  question.  I  say 
grow  them  in  the  sun  ;  and  I  am  led  to  do  this  from 
observation  I  have  made  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
In  our  own  garden  we  have  them  growing  under 
both  conditions  and  that  only  three  or  four  yards 
apart.  These  growing  in  the  shade  only  give  but 
few  flowers  compared  to  those  in  the  sun.  Although 
I  am  quite  convinced  they  enjoy  a  good  supply  of 
moisture,  and  this  the  more  so,  if  the  beds  are  full  of 
roots  ;  there  is  nothing  can  be  more  helpful  to  them 
than  a  good  drink  or  two  of  manure  water. — Chard. 

- -j- - 

LIST  OF  AWARDS  AT  THE  TEMPLE 
SHOW. 

The  silver  cups  are  in  order  of  merit,  the  other 
awards  are  not  so.  Duplicate  medals  are  not  given 
to  trade  exhibitors  for  flowers  and  plants  exhibited 
under  different  heads,  but  one  award  is  made  for  the 
whole.  Distinct  awards  are  made  for  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Gold  Medals. 

To  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  for 

Orchids. 

,,  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  Orchids. 

,,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  for  vegetables 

and  flowers. 
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Silver  Cups. 

To  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  for 
Nectarines. 

,,  H.  S.  Leon,  Esq.,  Bletchley  Park,  Bletchley,  for 
Orchids. 

„  Sir  Fk.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  for 
Orchids. 

,,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  new  plants, 
Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  Japanese  plants,  etc. 

„  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  for 
Carnations,  cut  flowers,  etc. 

„  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  N.,  for 
Orchids,  Cannas,  etc. 

,,  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
for  Orchids. 

,,  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  &  Son,  York,  for  Alpine 
plants  and  Orchids. 

,,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  for  Roses,  Carnations,  etc. 

,,  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for 
Roses. 

„  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Percy,  Syon  House,  Brent¬ 
ford,  for  fruit  and  vegetables. 

„  W.  S.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Hazelbourne,  Dorking,  for 
Orchids. 

„  Mrs.  Wingfield, Ampthill  House,  Ampthill,  Bucks( 
for  fruit  and  vegetables. 

,,  Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  for  Roses. 

,,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  Roses, 
herbaceous  plants,  etc. 

,,  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  for  Clematis. 

,,  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park,  Norwood 
Road,  for  Caladiums. 

,,  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester, 
for  Ferns. 

„  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  for 
Apples. 

Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medals. 

To  Mr.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  for  Orchids. 

,,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  for  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  etc. 

„  J.  G.  Fowler,  Esq.,  South  Woodford,  Essex,  for 
Orchids. 

„  Major  Joicey,  Sunningdale  Park,  Sunningdale, 
for  Orchids. 

„  Earl  Percy,  for  Orchids. 

,,  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes,  Kent,  for  Carna¬ 
tions. 

,,  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  for  herbaceous 
plants. 

,,  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  &  Sons,  Hassocks,  Sussex,  for 
Leschenaultias,  etc. 

„  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for  herbaceous 
plants  and  Begonias. 

„  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  for  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. 

,,  Messrs.  Wills  &  Segar,  South  Kensington,  for 
foliage  plants. 

,,  Messrs.  S.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  for 
bouquets. 

,,  Messrs.  J.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset, 
for  herbaceous  plants. 

,,  L’Horticulture  Internationale,  Brussels,  for  new 
plants. 

,,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for 
Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Caladiums,  etc. 

,,  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  for  Ferns  and  foliage  plants. 

„  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  for  Calceo¬ 
larias,  Gloxinias,  and  Pelargoniums. 

„  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  for 
Calceolarias,  Gloxinias,  and  herbaceous 
plants. 

„  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
for  Orchids  and  Azaleas. 

Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medals. 

To  Mr.  G.  Featherby,  Gillingham,  Kent,  for  fruit. 

„  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Apples. 

„  The  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury, 
for  vegetables. 

,,  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  for  vegetables. 

Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal. 

To  Mr.  W.  Iceton,  Putney  Park  Lane,  Putney,  for 
Palms  and  foliage  plants. 

Silver  Flora  Medal. 

To  Messrs.  James  &  Son,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal, 
for  Calceolarias. 

,,  Messrs.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Chiswick,  for  Acers. 

,,  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  Surrey,  for 
hardy  cut  flowers,  etc. 


To  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Roses. 

,,  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co  ,  Colchester,  for  Lilies  and 
herbaceous  plants. 

„  Messrs.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for 
Acers. 

,,  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  and 
Orpington,  Kent,  for  Violas  and  Cactus 
Dahlias. 

,,  Messrs,  j  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  for 
herbaceous  plants,  etc. 

,,  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  for  Roses. 

,,  Mrs.  Wingfield,  for  flowering  and  foliage  plants. 

„  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham, 
for  Begonias  and  Pelargoniums. 

,,  Wr.  A.  Gillett,  Esq  ,  Fair  Oak  Lodge,  Bishopstoke, 
for  Gloxinias. 

,,  G.  H.  Rolls,  Esq.,  Richmond  Park,  Bournemouth, 
for  Orchids. 

,,  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  N  ,  for 
Orchids. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals. 

To  Mr.  G.  Mount,  for  Apples. 

,,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  for 
Cucumbers. 

,,  Messrs.  Fellowes  &  Ryder,  Orpington,  Kent,  for 
Tomatos. 

,,  Mr.  Fyfe,  Lockinge  Gardens,  Wantage,  for 
Tomatos. 

,,  Mr.  M.  Stevens,  Victoria  Street,  Belgravia,  for 
table  decorations. 

,,  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  for  table  decora¬ 
tions  and  Strawberries. 

,,  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington,  for  table 
decorations. 

,,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Southampton,  for  herbaceous 
plants  and  cut  flowers. 

,,  C.  J.  Tasker,  Esq.,  Middleton  Hall,  Brentwood, 
for  Cannas  and  Roses. 

,,  Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  Haarlem, 
Holland,  for  Tulips. 

,,  Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey, 
for  Orchids. 

,,  Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Lancaster  Street,  Bayswater,  for 
table  decorations. 

*«» - 

MANCHESTER  WHITSUNTIDE  SHOW. 

The  Botanic  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester, 
have  been  en  fete  during  the  past  week  with  a  very 
varied  and  extensive  floral  display.  In  addition  to 
the  "great  exhibition  house,"  a  large  annexe  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  numerous  exhibits  of 
cut  flowers,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Orchids, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  show  was  formally 
opened  at  two  p  m.  on  Thursday,  the  21st,  by  Lord 
Derby,  who  then  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
public  would  liberally  support  the  society,  and  that 
the  interest  which  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  array 
of  plants  and  flowers  that  were  there  gathered 
together  could  scarcely  fail  to  provoke,  would  bear 
good  fruit  in  inducing  many  to  take  an  added  interest 
in  the  profession  which  did  so  much  to  make  such 
exhibitions  attractive. 

Orchids, particularly, were  well  represented  amongst 
the  exhibits.  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  Harefield  Hall, 
Wilmslow,  was  adjudged  to  have  the  best  collection 
in  the  amateurs’ class ;  Mr.  F.  Hardy,  Ash ton-on- 
Mersey,  and  Mr.  S.  Hinchcliffe,  Bowdon,  taking 
the  second  and  third  places  respectively.  In  a 
similar  class  for  nurserymen,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of 
Cheltenham,  carried  off  first  honours  with  a  very 
fine  group.  Mr.  J.  Robson,  Bowdon,  was  placed 
second,  and  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham, 
third.  In  the  open  classes  for  Orchids  the  following 
exhibitors  won  first  prizes  : — Mr.  T.  Statter,  White- 
field,  for  Cattleyas  and  Laelias;  Mr.  E.  Ashworth, 
for  Cypripediums  ;  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  for  Dendrobiums  ; 
Mr.  F.  Hardy,  for  Odontoglossums  ;  and  Messrs. 
Heath  and  Son,  for  ten  grand  specimen  plants  in  full 
bloom. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  formed  a  prominent 
feature.  Miss  Lord,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  was  a  most 
successful  exhibitor  in  the  amateurs’  classes,  winning 
the  premier  awards  for  six  stove  aud  greenhouse 
plants,  a  group  of  plants  either  in  or  out  of  bloom, 
ten  fine  foliaged  plants,  twelve  Cinerarias,  and  alike 
number  of  Gloxinias,  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias, 
Mr.  J.  Cyper  had  the  best  ten  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  bloom  in  the  nurserymen’s  class.  Messrs. 
R.  P.  Kerr  &  Sons,  Aigburth,  occupied  a  similar 
position  for  a  group  of  plants. 

In  the  open  classes  the  ten  exotic  ferns  staged  by 


Mr.  R.  P.  Gill,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  obtained  the  first 
award.  The  eight  dinner  table  plants  sent  by  Mrs. 
Fielden,  Todmorden,  were  similarly  honoured.  Mr. 
R.  P.  Gill  was  credited  with  the  first  prize  for  a  neat 
and  pretty  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  Alpine 
plants. 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Kerr  &  Sons  were  responsible  for  a 
fine  exhibit  of  Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis),  for  which 
the  high  award  of  a  gold  medal  was  made.  Very 
conspicuous  were  the  tuberous  Begonias  sent  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 
The  plants  bore  flowers  of  surpassing  size  and  great 
substance,  and  the  gold  medal  they  received  was 
abundantly  deserved.  Roses  in  superb  condition 
were  staged  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  here 
again  a  gold  medal  was  bestowed.  A  magnificent 
group  of  well-flowered  Azaleas  contributed  by  the 
same  exhibitor  was  similarly  rewarded. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  exhibits  came  from 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading.  This  was  very 
extensive,  and  was  remarkable  as  much  for  its  unique 
character,  as  for  the  excellence  of  the  material  which 
it  contained.  Peas,  Tomatos,  and  climbing  French 
Beans  were  exhibited,  growing  in  pots  and  boxes  and 
presenting  a  most  natural  appearance.  The  Tomatos 
in  particular,  bore  heavy  crops  of  splendidly- 
coloured  fruit,  both  red  and  yellow  varieties  being 
on  view.  Such  showy  flowering  subjects  as  Gloxinias 
and  herbaceous  Calceolarias  were  judiciously 
arranged  with  the  vegetables.  A  gold  medal  was 
awarded  in  recognition  of  this  notable  effort. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co's  grand  group  of  Orchids 
was  an  unqualified  success,  and  received  a  good  deal 
of  attention  during  the  show  days.  It  received  a 
large  gold  medal.  A  smaller  medal  of  the  same 
precious  material  fell  to  the  lot  of  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  who  exhibited  a  fine 
collection  of  Orchids.  Silver  medals  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  J.  Cowan  &  Co.,  for  Orchids  ;  Messrs. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  for  Carnations;  and 
Messrs.  A.  Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot,  Woking,  for  a 
group  of  hardy  Azaleas. 

A  most  interesting  feature  was  an  exhibit  which 
came  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman,  Camberwell,  S.E., 
of  twenty-four  sheets  of  dried  Orchid  blooms  which 
were  very  noticeable  for  the  remarkable  preservation 
of  the  various  colours.  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited, 
Chester,  had  a  superb  display  of  Azaleas,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Certainly 
not  the  least  interesting  of  the  exhibits  was  a  fruit  of 
EncephalartosHildebrandtii  shown  by  Mr.  McKellar, 
Abney  Hall,  Cheadle,  Cheshire. 

Lord  Derby  subsequently  presided  at  a  luncheon 
at  which  the  judges  and  many  of  the  exhibitors,  with 
a  number  of  invited  guests  were  present.  After  the 
usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  attended  to,  the  toast  of 
"  The  Exhibitors,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  was  submitted  by  the  Dean  of  Man¬ 
chester.  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton  responded.  In  pro¬ 
posing  "  Success  to  the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Manchester,"  the  chairman 
spoke  at  length  of  the  value  of  the  work,  done  by  the 
society,  and  of  the  claim  it  had  upon  the  support  of 
the  people  of  Manchester.  To  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay, 
continued  the  noble  lord,  the  society  owed  much,  and 
he  was  gratified  to  see  that  that  gentleman  had  so  far 
recovered  from  his  late  severe  illness  as  to  be  able  to 
be  amongst  them  once  more. 

- - - 

Questions  add  sdsojgrs 

*„*  Will  our  friends  who  semi  vs  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  he  greatly  obliged  b\  their  so  doing. 

Violas  and  Pansies. — V iola  tricolor :  The  writer  on 
Violas  spoke  of  them  in  different  terms  from  Pansies, 
because  they  are  garden  races  of  flowers  developed 
along  special  lines  and  used  for  different  purposes. 
The  terms  used  are  in  many  cases  special  or  technical 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  two  races  with  their  special 
characteristics  simply  for  garden  purposes.  There 
are  something  like  100  species  belonging  to  the  genus 
Viola  ;  but  for  garden  purposes  they  are  spoken  of 
as  show  and  fancy  Pansies,  all  derived  from  Viola 
tricolor ;  and  Violas  derived  from  Viola  cornuta, 
more  or  less  hybridised  with  the  garden  Pansies  and 
Violets.  There  are  many  Violets,  but  the  sweet-scent¬ 
ed  Violet  is  V.  odorata.  Pansies  include  show  and 
fancy  varieties,  developed  and  selected  according  to 
the  standards  or  rules  laid  down  by  the  florists. 
There  are  many  other  strains,  however,  which 
the  florists  do  not  recognise.  Violas  derived 
from  V.  cornuta  are  more  decidedly  perennial 
in  habit  than  Pansies  with  numerous  radical 
suckers ;  the  spur  of  the  lower  petal  is  also  longer. 
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The  forms  are  very  much  intercrossed  with  the 
Pansy,  and,  in  fact,  many  of  the  so-called  Violas  are 
merely  Pansies  that  have  been  selected  for  bedding 
purposes  on  account  of  their  more  continuous 
flowering.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  grasping  the 
main  lines  of  difference,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  help 
you  further  when  we  have  more  space  at  command. 
The  Sweet  Violet  has  never  been  truly  crossed  with 
any  other.  Neither  have  any  of  the  other  Violets 
been  crossed.  The  Viola  is  simply  a  garden  name 
for  a  certain  race  of  garden  forms. 

Imported  Orchids. — Pharic :  7,  Vanda  caerulea, 
probably ;  5  and  8  belong  to  Aerides  or  allied 

genera ;  9.  Nerium  Oleander.  With  the  exception 
of  the  last  named,  it  would  be  a  futile  and  thank¬ 
less  task  to  attempt  naming  small  and  leafless  pieces 
of  imported  Orchids.  It  can  only  be  guesswork  at 
the  best  and  unsatisfactory  even  then.  Send  flowers 
when  the  plants  come  into  bloom  and  we  shall  help 
ycu.  The  leaves  form  only  a  secondary  guide  to 
identification. 

Symphytum  with  blue  flowers. — Sigma :  The 
plants  you  mention  form  part  0  Jan  old  plantation  of 
Symphytum  asperrimum,  in  vogue  a  few  years  ago 
as  a  very  productive  fodder  plant,  but  again  almost 
forgotten  and  neglected — certainly  so  in  the  waste 
garden  ground  where  you  noted  it. 

Magnolia  Umbrella. — Sigma  :  The  word  umbrella 
is  derived  from  umbra  a  shade,  of  which  it  is  the 
diminutive.  We  have  a  similar  derivation  in 
Clarkia  pulchella,  the  latter  word  being  derived  from 
pulcher,  beautiful.  Magnolia  Umbrella  was  so  called, 
according  to  Michaux,  because  the  large  leaves  are 
often  disposed  in  rays  at  the  extremity  of  vigorous 
shoots,  and  display  a  surface  of  2jft.  in  diameter, 
in  the  form  of  an  umbrella.  The  French  names 
of  the  tree  have  the  same  meaning. 

Red  and  White  Hawthorn. — R.  T. :  Red  and 
white  or  pink  and  white  flowers  upon  the  same  tree 
are  fairly  common.  We  noted  a  few  trusses  of  red 
flowers  on  a  tree  of  a  white  variety  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  ;  and  other  observers  have  noted  a  similar 
occurrence.  We  have  never  seen  such  a  variety  of 
colour  on  the  same  tree  as  yours  has  produced.  We 
presume  from  the  specimens  sent  us  that  the  tree 
normally  produces  red  flowers,  and  that  all  the  others 
are  sports  from  it,  growing  as  the  trusses  do  in  close 
promixity  to  one  another  upon  the  same  slender 
twigs.  We  noted  that  there  were  trusses  bearing 
flowers  of  two  slightly  different  shades  of  red  ;  also 
rosy-pink,  blush  and  white,  the  two  latter  having  red 
anthers.  We  should  say  this  number  of  colours  upon 
the  same  tree  is  uncommon. 

Names  of  Plants. — F.  H.  :  1,  Antirrhinum 

Asarina;  2,  Erigeron  philadelphicus ;  3,  Fuchsia 
procumbens;  4,  Gipsophyla  cerastioides. — R.Hether- 
ington :  :,  Laelia  purpurata  (a  pretty  light-coloured 
variety,  and  would  have  been  more  valuable  if  the 
petals  had  been  pure  white) ;  2,  Cypripedium 

chamberlainianum  (a  good  variety  but  a  small 
flower) ;  3,  Pulmonaria  saccharata  var. ;  4.  Anchusa 
sempeivirens.—  R.  J.  :  1,  Cattleya  Mendelii  (a  good 
variety) ;  2.  Odontoglossum  harryanum  ;  3,  Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei ;  4,  Lycaste  Skinneri ;  5, 

Oncidium  kramerianum. — T.  R.  :  1,  Trollius  euro- 
paeus  ;  2,  Laburnum  Adami ;  3,  Berberis  stenophylla ; 
4,  Viburnum  Opulus  ;  Jasminum  humile.  J.A.  IV.  : 
1,  Erysimum  ochroleucum  ;  2,  Polentilla  Tormen- 
tilla. — Hampton :  1,  The  Gentian-like  Speedwell 

(Veronica  gentianoides) ;  2,  Evergreen  Laburnum 
(Piptanthus  nepalensis). — J.  'S.  A.:  1,  Tulip  Early 
Dawn;  2,  Solanum  jasminoides ;  3,  Campanula 
garganica  hirsuta,  4,  Mesembryanthemum,  sp.  not 
recognised. — C.  B.  G. :  1,  blue  and  red  varieties  of 
the  Milkwort  (Polygala  vulgaris)  ;  2,  Yellow  Rattle 
(Rhinanthus  Crista-galli). 

Cyclamens  going  to  rest. — A.T  B.  :  They  may 
be  allowed  to  go  to  rest  naturally  by  withholding 
water  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dust  dry  at  any  time,  nor  to  get 
baked  according  to  the  practice  at  one  time  recom¬ 
mended.  When  the  corms  show  signs  of  making 
fresh  growth,  shake  them  out  and  re-pot  them  in 
good  soil.  Give  water  judiciously  till  fairly  into 
growth,  when  the  quantity  may  be  increased.  We 
hardly  think  this  worth  the  trouble,  except  in  very 
special  cases,  seeing  that  a  good  strain  can  be  so 
readily  raised  from  seed. 

Cabbages  Bolting. — A.  C.  W.:  Various  reasons 
may  be  given  to  account  for  this,  such  as  that  of 
variety,  too  early  sowing  of  the  seed,  nature  of  the 
winter,  and  so  on.  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  Cabbage 
is  a  biennial,  so  that  autumn-sown  plants  are  very 
often  inclined  to  bolt  in  spring.  Possibly  a  check  to 
growth  by  planting  out  large  seedlings  from  crowded 
beds  might  be  responsible  for  the  evil.  But  a  rule 
cannot  be  given  that  will  apply  in  all  cases.  Too 
great  care  in  the  selection  of  plants  for  seed  cannot 
be  taken  in  order  to  keep  up  a  good  strain.  The 
plantations  should  also  be  kept  well  apart  from  one 
another  so  that  the  bees  may  not  readily  cross  two 
distinct  kinds,  and  thus  render  the  progeny  liable  to 
degenerate.  Good  cultivation  will  generally  though 
not  always  give  the  desired  results. 

Communications  Received. — John  Oliver. — J.  R. 
— Natural  Science. — Alex.  Lister.— Omicron. — A.  P. 
— J.  J.  Jun. — A.  Oban.  — G. — J.  Williams. — Ion. — 
W.  R.  S  — P.  P.— Aloe. 
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FIXTURES  FOR  1896. 

June. 

3. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

5. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

9. — R.H.S. 

10.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Special  Floral  Fete. 

12.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

13.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

17. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

17,  18,  19. — York  Floral  and  Horticultural  Fete. 

18.  — Colchester  Rose  Show. 

18.  — Isle  of  Wight  Rose  Show. 

19.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

24. — National  Rose  Exhibition  at  Reading. 

24. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

24.  — Richmond  Show. 

25.  — Hereford  Rose  Show. 

25.  26,  27. — People's  Palace  Show. 

26.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

27.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

27.  — Windsor  Rose  Show. 

30. — Sutton  Rose  Show. 

30. — Maidstone  Rose  Show. 

July. 

1. — Farningham  Rose  and  Horticultural  Show. 

1. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Evening  Fete. 

1. — Croydon  Rose  Show. 

1. — Ealing  Rose  Show 

1. — Leatherhead  Rose  Show. 

2.  — Bath  Rose  and  Begonia  Show. 

2. — Eltham  Rose  Show. 

2. — Gloucester  Rose  Show. 

2.  — Norwich  Rose  Show. 

4.  — National  Rose  Show  at  Crystal  Palace. 

7,  8,  9.— Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. 

8.  — Canterbury  Rose  Show. 

8. — Chelmsford  Rose  Show. 

8. — Hitchin  Rose  Show. 

8. — Tunbridge  Wells  Rose  Show. 

8. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

8. — Lee,  Blackheath,  Lewisham,  and  W.  Kent  Show. 
8,  9,  10. — Newcastle  Summer  Show. 

8. — Redhill  Rose  Show. 

9.  — Helensburgh  Rose  Show. 

9. — Worksop  Rose  and  Horticultural  Show. 

9.  — Woodbridge  Rose  Show. 

11.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

14. — R.H.S. 

15. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

15. — Ulverston  Rose  Show. 

18. — New  Brighton  Rose  Show. 

21.  — Tibshelf  Rose  Show. 

22. — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

25. — Rose  Show  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens. 

28. — R.H.S. 

29.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

August. 

1 — R  H.S.  of  Southampton,  Summer  Exhibition  in 
Westwood  Park  Avenue  (and  on  Bank 
Holiday,  3rd). 

3.  — Beddington,  Carshalton,  and  Wallington  Show. 

4.  — Leicester  Flower  Show  and  Gala  in  Abbey 

Park. 

5.  — Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 

5  — Chesterfield  Rose  Show. 

6.  7. — Grimsby  Show. 

10.  — Roval  Botanic  Society’s  Anniversary 

11. — R.H.S. 

Royal  Botanic  Society,  Promenade. 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


i,  d 

Apples . per  bushel 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs. 30  0 


j.  d. 


t.  d.  s.  d. 

New  Grapes,  per  lb,  1  6  30 
Pine-apples. 

—St.  Mlohael's  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  c  6  30 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  12  o 


12.- 

12. — Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 
1.  d 
3  0 

3  o 
1  o 
3  0 


1.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobe  doz,  2  0 
Asparagus.per  bundle  1  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  9 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz. 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch 

Cauliflowers . doz. 

Celery . per  bucdle 

Cncumbers  per  doz. 
Endive,  French,  djz. 


I  3 
3  o 
3  o 


d. 
0  a 
o 


1 

Herb3  . per  bunch  0 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  o 

Onions . per  bunoh  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  b 
Seakale...per  basket 
Smallsalading.punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  2  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  3  0 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d 
o  o 
4  0 

I  6 
0  6 


2  3 
0  9 


1.  d.  s.  d 

Azalea,  doz.  sprays  ...0  406 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  20  30 
Bouvardlas,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations  doz. blms.  16  30 
Cornflower,  doz.  bchs.z  030 
Eucharls  ...per  doz  16  26 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  26  40 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  40  60 

Iris,  doz.  bchs . 3  090 

LUlum  longtflorum 

per  doz.  30  50 
Lily  ol  the  Valley, 

doz.  sprays  06  10 
Marguerites,  12  ban,  16  30 
MaiaenUairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bch.  1640 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  60  90 


s.  d‘ 


6  2 


J.  d. 

Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  0 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  0 
,,  Tea, white,  doz.  1 

„  Niels  .  2 

,,  Safrano 
(English),  doz.  ...  _  . 

Red  Roses,  doz . 1  6 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  3  0 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  3  6 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  . 2  o 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms  . o  6 

Wallflower,  doz.  bch.  1  6 
White  Lilac  (French 

per  bunch  3050 
Parme  Violet  (French) 

per  bunch  30  40 
Polyanthus,  doz.  bch.  1030 


0 
4  o 
6  o 
6  o 

3  0 

o  9 
3  0 


Plants  in  Pots.- 


-Average  Wholesale  Prices 


i.  d.  1.  d. 

Aibor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  60120 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

„  specimen  30  50 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  60  90 
Cineraria,  per  doz....  40  60 
Dracaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  0  30  0 
Dracaena  viridls.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz.g  o  24  o 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 


1.  d.  t.  d 

F  oliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 

Fuchsia,  per  doz . 6  0  10  o 

Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  9 
Liliums,  various  doz.  12 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  3 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6 

Myrtles,  doz .  6 

Mignonette  .  6 

Palms  in  variety, each  1 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...8 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

per  doz.  40  80 

Rcses,  various .  9  0  18  o 

Spiraea,  per  doz .  60  90 


0  24 
o  24 
0  4 
0  12 
0  9 
0  9 
o  15 
0  63 
O  12 
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Bees . ..618 

H.  J.  Gassoon  . 617 

Gishurstine  . 617 

Hewitt’s  Cloth . 618 

Juno  Cycles  . 618 

Porter's  Crocks  . 617 

Tents  . 617 


111  bi|  jjtuuno  ut  iiusiiM,  vty  |j  ii,  . 

A.  Outram  . 618  Wetting. 

A.  Potter . 632  A.  Potter . 617 

h.  g.  Smyth  . 6,7  Orchids. 

A.  Wasihefl  . 617 


Hardy  Plants. 

J.  Forbes  . 617 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Messenger  &  Co . 61S 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co...  632 

Horticultural  Builders. 


J.  Boyd  &  Sons . 

....617 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd . 

J.  Gray . 

W.  Richardson  &  Co... 

...617 

J.  Weeks  &  Co . 

Hose. 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd . 

A.  Potter . 

Insecticides. 

Corry  &  Co . . . 

J.  Cypher  . 618 

W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co . 617 

Hugh  Low  &  Co . 619 

P.  McArthur . 617 

F.  Sander  &  Co . 617 

Palms,  Caladiums,  &c. 

Iceton . 619 

J.  Peed  &  Sons  . 619 

Roses. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 618 

Seeds. 

Carter's  . 617 

Sutton  &  Sons . 617 

Witton  &  Co . 617 

Yines. 

J.  Cowan  <fc  Co . 618 


“AMERICAN  GARDENING.” 

An  illustrated  Journal  of  Horticulture,  published  in  the 
interests  ot  the  amateur  in  the  Garden,  the  Conservatory,  the 
House,  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grower,  Tree3,  Shrubs,  and 
Flowers. 

The  Leading  American  Horticultural  Authority- 

issued  weekly,  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  English  subscri¬ 
bers  for  a  6s.  money  order. 

Address,  "AMERICAN  GARDENING,"  170,  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


June  6,  1896. 
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Two  Gold  and  several  Silver  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  our  magnificent  collection. 

SILVER  CUP  AWARDED  AtT„Ma^Klhow 

A  New  Catalogue  of  all  the  best  and  choicest  varieties  has  just  been  published,  and 
may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


Our  Selections  of  Choice  named  Distinct  Varieties,  15/-,  18/-,  24/-, 

30/-,  and  42/-  per  dozen. 

JOHN  PEED  AND  SONS, 

ROUPELL  PARK  NURSERIES, 

And  at  Streatham,  S.W.  WEST  NORWOOD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


THE  ROYAL  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

(Supported  by  Voluntary  Subscriptions). 

The  Annual  Festival  Dinner 

Will  take  place  at  the  HOTEL  METROPOLE,  on  THURSDAY,  JUNE  i8tb,  1896,  when 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (President  of  the  Fund) 

HAS  KINDLY  CONSENTED  TO  PRESIDE. 

The  Committee  will  gratefully  receive  any  contributions,  and  have  pleasure  in  already  announcing 

the  following : — 


J.  Bertram 

£ 

5 

S. 

5 

d. 

0 

W.  J.  Nutting 

£ 

3 

s. 

3 

d. 

0 

W.  Coleman 

2 

2 

0 

J.  Reynolds 

•  •  .  • 

I 

1 

0 

R.  A.  Milligan  Hogg . 

I 

1 

0 

N.  N.  Sherwood  . . 

25 

0 

0 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart 

5 

5 

0 

Arthur  W.  Sutton 

•  •  • 

5 

0 

0 

W.  Marshall 

2 

2 

0 

Robert  Tait 

•  • 

50 

0 

0 

Market  Gardeners',  Nurserymen,  and 
Farmers’ Association 

10 

10 

0 

J.  T.  Taylor 

.. 

2 

2 

0 

June  2nd. 

A.  F.  BARRON, 

Secretary,  Chiswick, 

London. 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  646. 


11  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  hnman  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 


BOX'S  BEGONIAS 

Received  the  highest  award 

(a  SILVER  GILT  FLORA  MEDAL 

for  Begonias  exclusively)  at  the  Temple  Show  on  the  19th 
May.  The  exhibition  under  glass  at  the  West  Wickham 
Nurseries  is  easily  reached  by  Mid-Kent  Railway  S.E.R. 
Station,  only  five  minutes  from  Nurseries.  Visitors  are  wel¬ 
come  all  the  summer.  Two  acres  in  b  oom  outdoors  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  best  Begonias  for  quality  and  quantity  in  the 
trade. 

JOHN  R  BOX, 

West  Wickham  Nurseries,  near 
Beckenham,  S.E. 

***  Letters  to  Croydon. 

DAHLIAS.  DAHLIAS. 

1EACH  the  following  6  beautiful  large 

doubles:  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Goldfinder  Pea¬ 
cock,  John  Bennett,  Duke  of  Edinboro’,  for  P.O.  2S. ;  r2  var., 
3S.  6d.;  or  6  splendid  named  show  Cactus,  is.  9d.;  6  choice 
named  Pompones,  is.  gd.;  6  choice  named  singles,  is.  9d.,  all 
post  free ;  or  2  dozen  splendid,  my  selection  of  all  the  best 
sorts  named,  7s.,  car.  pd.  All  strong  plants  from  single  pots. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

WILLIAM  WELCH,  Rush  Green,  Romford,  Essex, 

ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


l  ift  ijlojltL 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  6th,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  June  9th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  meeting 
committees  at|i2  o'clock. 

Sale  of  the  Arddarroch  collection  of  established  Cattley: 
and  Laelias  at  Arddarroch,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morr 
(2  days). 

Wednesday,  June  ioth.— Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Spec! 

Floral  Fete  in  Regent's  Park. 

Friday,  June  12  h. — Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Lecture. 

Sale  ot  duplicate  and  surplus  Orchids  from  the  collectic 
of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  by  Messr 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 


JAMES 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


|||tove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — Mai 
^  gardeners  have  long  been  familiar  wi 
the  above  name  as  the  title  of  the  bo< 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Baine 
The  author  was,  of  course,  well  known 
every  gardener,  of  any  standing,  either  1 
reputation  or  personally.  Indeed,  M 
Baines  was  a  familiar  figure  at  many 
flower  show  and  at  the  best  of  them  over 
great  part  of  the  country,  when  big  specimt 
plants  were  in  vogue,  and  annually  caust 
a  great  amount  of  sensation  and  exciteme: 
amongst  competitors  when  the  great  wa^ 
of  spring  and  summer  exhibitions  made  i 


round  of  the  country.  Mr.  Baines  knew, 
and  was  conversant  with  a  large  number  of 
gardeners,  who  were  his  friends,  although 
stern  rivals  on  the  show  boards.  He  was  a 
champion  at  this  particular  kind  of  work, 
and  the  premier  honours  of  the  day  were 
pretty  well  a  foregone  conclusion,  when  his 
vans  with  their  redoubtable  contents 
turned  up  at  the  gates  of  the  various  exhi¬ 
bitions.  His  fellow  competitors  knew  the 
strength  of  their  antagonist  and  took  their 
defeat  with  as  good  grace  as  they  could  com¬ 
mand,  well  knowing  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be 
beaten  in  such  eminently  distinguished 
company.  As  far  as  practical  experience 
was  concerned,  it  may,  therefore,  be  taken 
for  granted  that  Mr.  Baines  was  well 
qualified  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject  of 
his  favourite  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
the  cultivation  of  which  was  at  once  his 
hobby  and  occupation. 

The  day  of  large  plants  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  at  the  present  day  with  its  daily 
requirements  in  the  way  of  cut  flowers  for 
every  imaginable  purpose.  There  is  no 
space  for  large  plants,  though  smaller  ones 
in  greatly  increased  numbers  are  indispens¬ 
able  in  every  establishment.  These  require 
careful  cultivation,  just  as  did  the  larger 
ones  ;  and  young  gardeners  of  to-day  could 
do  worse  than  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a 
master  of  the  past.  A  new  and  illustrated 
edition  of  Mr.  Baines’  book  is  the  raison 
d’etre  of  these  remarks.  The  wood-cut 
illustrations  are  so  numerous,  and  on 
separate  sheets  of  paper,  that  they  have  the 
effect  of  almost  doubling  the  thickness  of 
the  original  edition  of  the  book.  It  forms, 
therefore,  a  compendious  volume  ot  362 
pages  of  text,  exclusive  of  the  illustrations 
which  are  not  paged.  The  figures  of 
Eucharis  grandiflora,  Dipladenia  amabilis, 
Croton  Warrenii,  Ataccia  cristata,  Alla- 
manda  Hendersonii  and  Achimenes,  repre¬ 
sent  well-grown  exhibition  specimens,  the 
sight  of  which,  nowadays,  would  make  Mr. 
Baines’  mouth  water,  were  he  alive.  We  well 
remember  with  what  pleasure  he  looked 
upon  groups  that  contained  any  well-grown 
samples  ot  his  own  favourites  at  the  Temple 
Show.  These  illustrations  recall  the  portly 
and  magnificent  specimens  which  have 
practically  disappeared  from  our  midst. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
book,  we  may  state  precisely  that  the 
arrangement  is  strictly  alphabetical 
throughout ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  fact, 
there  is  a  good  index,  by  which  the  con-, 
tents  of  the  volume  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
Flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  includ¬ 
ing  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Lycopods  are  mixed 
up  promiscuously  to  facilitate  reference. 
None  is  easier  than  the  alphabetical 
arrangement,  which  for  that  reason  finds 
favour  with  the  great  mass  of  gardeners. 
The  book  embraces  what  Mr.  Baines 
describes  as  500  familes  of  plants — a  purely 
garden  term — but  we  should  imagine  he 
means  genera.  The  word  family,  spoken 
of  purely  from  a  gardener’s  point  of  view, 
means  a  set  of  plants  of  more  or  less  evi¬ 
dent  affinity,  and  though  differing  from  one 
another  in  minor  details,  yfct  presenting  to 
the  mind  of  the  gardener  a  group  of  plants 
capable  of  producing  certain  characteristic 
effects. 

Though  built  up  on  the  plan  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  the  book  gives  no  botanical  details 
but  confines  itself  strictly  to  the  giving  of 
cultural  details  that  will  enable  the  young 
gardener  to  profit  from  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  been  successful  cultivators. 
Hints  are  given  of  the  more  important  of 
the  insect  pests,  with  which  the  gardener 
has  to  contend,  and  the  methods  of  accom¬ 
plishing  their  destruction.  The  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  head  each  article  with  the 
name  of  the  genus,  then  to  give  the  general 
aspect  of  the  plants  to  which  reference  is 
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made,  their  habits,  purposes  for  which  they 
are  best  adapted,  the  temperature  most 
conducive  to  their  well-being,  and  the 
system  of  culture  necessary  to  attain  any 
given  result.  Propagation  and  the  various 
details  of  treatment,  necessary  at  different 
stages  of  growth,  have  been  regarded  by  the 
author  as  the  most  important  essentials  for 
a  gardener  desirous  of  acquiring  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  his  profession  ;  and  he  accordingly 
deals  with  them  more  fully  than  with  any¬ 
thing  else.  What  will  suit  the  requirements 
of  any  given  species,  will  generally  apply  to 
all  others  of  the  genus ;  but  Mr.  Baines 
does  not  overlook  the  fact  that  certain 
species  and  even  varieties  in  particular 
cases  may  require  different  treatment,  and 
makes  mention  of  them  accordingly. 

The  less  important  genera  are  passed 
over  in  a  few  words,  but  the  useful,  popular, 
and  more  widely  cultivated  plants  have 
several  columns  or  it  may  be  pages  devoted 
to  them  as  occasion  may  require.  Lists 
are  given  of  the  more  generally  cultivated 
and  useful  species  ;  and  a  short  description 
of  their  general  features,  together  with  their 
native  habitats  are  supplied  by  way  of 
assisting  the  gardener  to  distinguish  them, 
and  follow  up  their  requirements.  Lists  of 
garden  varieties  are  also  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  ;  but  these  are  practically  of  less 
value  than  the  species  or  garden  hybrids 
which  are  of  greater  permanency.  For 
instance,  every  gardener  knows  that  the 
most  select  list  of  Chrysanthemums  which 
might  have  been  made  ten  years  ago  or 
even  less,  would  now  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  except  garden  decoration  be  obsolete. 
In  all  similar  cases  it  is  now  a  well 
recognised  fact  that  no  book  can  long 
remain  in  touch  with  the  times.  These 
lists  form  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,  so  that  their  inclusion 
or  exclusion  is  a  matter  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance,  while  species  and  valuable  garden 
forms  not  much  liable  to  change,  will 
remain  good  as  long  as  their  cultivation  is  a 
necessity. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the  book 
is  excellently  printed  in  large  clear  type, 
the  paper  and  illustrations  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  price  (12s.)  is  somewhat 
high  for  gardeners,  but  the  book,  which 
forms  a  handsome  and  imposing  volume, 
would  be  an  ornament  to  any  gardener’s 
table,  and  an  acquisition  to  his  library.  It 
is  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street,  London. 

- .«» 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The  anniversary 
festival  of  this  fund  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Metro- 
pole.  on  Thursday,  June  i8th,  under  the  presidency 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Dracaena  australis  is  now  flowering  in  the  garden 
of  Thos.  Gill,  Esq.,  Roseleigh,  Penryn,  Cornwall. 
The  panicle  of  blossom  is  3  ft.  long  by  3J  ft.  in 
width. 

Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames. — The  annual  re¬ 
union  of  past  and  present  gardeners  hailing  from  this, 
one  of  the  finest  private  establishments  in  the 
country,  is  fixed  for  August  13th. 

Veitch  Medals. — The  presentation  will  be  made 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  June  9th,  at  3  p.m., 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  recipients  this 
year  are  Mons.  Henri  L.  de  Vilmorin,  Paris : 
Professor  Sargeant,  Boston,  U.S.A. ;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin  ; 
and  Malcolm  Dunn,  The  Palace  Gardens,  Dalkeith. 

According  to  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Alexander,  medical 
officer  of  Poplar  and  Bromley,  gardening  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  other  large  towns 
may  be  made  to  minister  to  the  health  not  only 
of  the  possessors  of  well-kept  gardens  and  their 
families,  but  also  to  all  in  their  vicinity,  owing  to 
the  gardens  being  made  the  receptacles  of  flowers 
instead  of  heaps  of  disease-producing  rubbish. 


Cricket :  Hurst  &  Son  v  Grindleys. — This  match 
was  played  at  Snaresbrook  and  won  by  Hurst  &  Son 
by  sixty-one  runs.  For  the  winners  Sampson  made 
forty-three  and  Swinfen  thirty  runs. 

Poor  Fruit  Crops. — In  many  parts  of  South  Lin¬ 
colnshire  insects  are  playiDg  havoc  with  the  fruit 
trees,  and  great  injury  has  been  done  to  the  crops. 
The  dry  weather,  it  is  supposed,  has  been  the  prime 
cause  of  the  mischief. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria 
Street,  on  Tuesday,  June  9th.  At  3  p.m.  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Henslow  will  give  a  lecture  on  “  The  Move¬ 
ments  of  Plants,"  illustrated  by  the  magic  lantern. 

The  People's  Palace. — We  are  informed  that  the 
third  annual  flower  show  of  The  People’s  Palace, 
and  East  London  Horticultural  Society,  Mile  End 
Road,  London,  E.,  will  be  held  on  June  29th,  30th., 
and  31st.  H.R.H.  The  Princess  Louise  (Marchioness 
of  Lome)  will  open  the  show. 

A  Disastrous  late  Frcst. — On  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  May  19th,  when  London  was  en  fete  with 
the  great  Temple  Show,  gardeners  and  market 
growers  in  the  north  were  having  a  bad  time  of  it. 
In  several  parts  of  the  northern  counties  the  frost 
was  severe  enough  to  ruin  Strawberries.  Potatos, 
and  other  early  crops.  In  Cheshire,  particularly, 
acres  of  young  Potatos  have  been  cut  to  the  ground, 
and  the  Strawberry  harvest  utterly  ruined. 

Lecture  on  Gardening  at  Ilkeston. — On  Thursday, 
28th  ult.,  a  lecture  on  fruit  growing  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  E.  Luckhurst,  F.R.H.S.,  in  one  of  the  allotment 
gardens  atllkeston,  Borrowash  Valley,  Derby,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee. 
The  lecturer  in  a  practical  and  lucid  manner  went 
through  the  routine  of  bush  fruit  culture,  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  instructions  as  to  dealing  with  insect 
pests.  Numerous  questions  were  replied  to  at  the 
close. 

Cheap  Strawberries. — The  trawberry  rowers  of 
Brittany  are  preparing  to  charter  a  small  steamer 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  their  fruit  to  Plymouth 
during  the  coming  season.  As  two  or  three  hours 
makes  a  vast  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit  it 
is  said  that  the  Brittany  Strawberries  may  be  good 
when  they  reach  Plymouth,  but  unsaleable  when 
they  arrive  at  Covent  Garden.  South-western 
towns  will,  therefore,  be  able  to  enjoy  cheap 
“  Strawberries  and  cream  "  this  year. 

Lectures  on  Horticulture. — Mr.  E.  Luckhurst, 
F.R.H.S.,  lecturer  to  the  Kent  County  Council, 
recently  gave  a  practical  and  interesting  lecture  on 
horticulture,  at  Spondon,  Derby.  The  garden  of 
Spondon  House  was  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Priestland,  a  fair  audience  being  present. 
Such  seasonable  subjects  as  the  ridging  of  Potatos, 
thinning  of  crops,  and  the  summer  pruning  of  Red 
Currants,  Raspberries,  and  wall  fruits  were  treated 
on  at  length. 

Flowers  for  town-workers. — It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  a  quiet  work  which  is  being  done  to  brighten 
the  lives  of  some  of  our  London  toilers  “  behind  the 
scenes  ”  might  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  I  refer 
to  the  "  Flower  Mission  to  the  London  Workrooms.  ’ 
Once  a  week  a  few  ladies  meet  together  to  make  up 
into  tasteful  little  bunches  the  flowers  sent  up  by 
country  friends ;  texts  are  attached  to  the  bunches, 
and  they  are  then  taken  to  different  workrooms 
belonging  to  the  shops  to  which  an  entrance  is  kindly 
permitted  by  the  managers,  in  some  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares.  The  flowers  and  their  bearers  are 
eagerly  welcomed,  and  hearts  are  cheered  by  the 
little  messages  and  loving  words  given  with  the 
flowers.  One  can  understand  that  these  workers, 
whose  every-day  lives  are  so  monotonous  and  un¬ 
varied,  would  be  gladdened  by  the  flowers,  few  of 
them  ever  having  opportunities  to  see  them  growing 
in  all  their  beauty.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
who  have  more  than  sufficient  in  their  own  gardens, 
might  like  to  share  what  gives  them  such  pleasure 
with  those  who  have  so  little  brightness  in  their 
lives.  If  so,  weekly  or  occasional  gifts  would  be 
most  gratefully  received  by  the  "Flower  Mission 
Secretary,"  Cloudesly  Institute,  34,  Barnsbury 
Street,  Islington,  N.,  on  Thursday  mornings.  All 
gifts  would  be  acknowledged  and  hampers  returned, 
if  addressed  label  is  enclosed. — E.  C.  C. 


Lily  of  the  Valley  in  Westmoreland— During  the 
past  fortnight  a  large  trade  has  been  carried  on 
between  several  of  the  places  in  Westmoreland  and 
the  large  markets  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
Acres  of  this  popular  and  sweetly-scented  flower  are 
grown  at  Arnside  Park,  which  may  be  considered 
the  chief  source  of  supply.  Great  quantities  are 
also  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Kendal.  Many  a  home 
has  been  brightened  with  them  in  Westmoreland  as 
well  as  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

A  Gold  Medal  for  Tulips. — Though  somewhat  late 
in  announcing  it,  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  the 
National  Tulip  Society  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  the 
Temple  Show  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  for  their  magnificent  exhibit  of 
“  English  Amateur  Tulips."  Not  being  an  award 
made  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  official  list  of  that  body,  and  though 
we  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  award  at  the  time  we 
overlooked  it  when  going  to  press.  We  are  pleased, 
however,  that  Messrs.  Barr’s  unique  collection  has 
at  last  received  a  well-merited  recognition. 

Rhododendron  Sunday.— Last  Sunday  and  to¬ 
morrow  (7th  inst.)  are  known  as  Rhododendron 
Sundays,  because  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  Cobham, 
Kent,  opens  his  beautiful  park,  containing  a  mag¬ 
nificent  collection  of  Rhododendrons,  to  the  public. 
This  beautiful  place  is  about  five  miles  from  Graves¬ 
end,  and  four  from  Rochester,  and  is  of  easy  access 
from  the  former  town.  The  Rhododendrons  are 
unusually  fine  this  year,  and  all  shades  of  colour 
may  be  seen  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Thousands 
of  people  annually  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  just  as  they  do  the  Horse  Chestnuts 
at  Bushey  Park. 

Flower  Sermon  in  the  City. — The  annual  flower 
service  held  last  week  in  the  church  of  St.  Katherine 
Cree,  Leadenhall  Street,  EC. .passed  off  splendidly. 
The  cjngregation  was  chiefly  composed  of  children, 
most  of  whom  carried  bunches  of  flowers.  The 
church  also  was  prettily  decorated.  This  “  Flower 
Sermon"  was  instituted  by  the  late  rector,  Dr. 
Whitemore,  in  1853.  The  idea  has  been  since 
copied  in  many  churches  and  chapels  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa.  After  the  service  the  floral  offer¬ 
ings  were  deposited  by  the  children  at  the  altar,  and 
subsequently  sent  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for 
Children,  Southwark,  and  to  the  City  of  London 
Infirmary  at  Bow. 

Asparagus  for  market  — The  supply  of  early 
Asparagus  in  the  market  is  more  than  usually 
abundant  this  year.  From  Worcestershire  alone, 
14,000  bundles  are  daily  sent  to  the  London  market. 
Cambridgeshire  is  also  responsible  for  nearly  8,000 
bundles  per  day.  There  is  every  reason  to  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  upon  the  abundance  of  this  toothsome 
vegetable,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  exclusively  the 
luxury  of  the  well-to-do.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  wild  Asparagus  still  grows  on 
Asparagus  Island,  Kynance  Cove,  Cornwall,  although 
the  depredations  of  visitors  have  nearly  obliterated  it. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  people  the  wild  Asparagus 
is  far  more  delicious  in  flavour  than  the  cultivated 
forms. 

Oak  Apple  Day. — In  a  seasonable  article  on  "  Royal 
and  Notable  Oaks  ”  which  appears  in  the  English 
Illustrated  Magazine  for  June,  Mr.  George  Clinch 
traces  the  history  of  many  ancient  customs  associated 
with  the  Oak  tree.  Of  “  Royal  Oak  Day  ’’  itself  he 
says  : — “  The  first  anniversary  appointed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving 
for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  on  May  29th, 
1665  and  Oak  boughs  and  Oak  twigs  were  used  to 
decorate  the  streets  as  well  as  for  personal  ornamenta¬ 
tion  upon  every  annual  recurrence  of  the  festival. 
William  Pendrill,  who  had  assisted  in  hiding 
Charles  II.  among  the  Boscobel  Oaks,  having  died 
in  London  in  1671,  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  aud  it  became  a  regular 
custom  for  many  years  to  decorate  his  tomb  with 
Oak  boughs  on  this  day.  In  fact,  the  wearing  of 
Oak  leaves  and  Oak  Apples,  and  the  frequent  use  of 
Oak  boughs  in  the  decoration  of  the  village  street, 
grew  throughout  the  country  with  a  spontaneity  and 
a  rapidity  which  suggest  that  there  was  a  general 
and  deep-seated  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Oak.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  1  Restoration  Day,'  or 
'  Royal  Oak  Day,’  became  to  some  extent  con- 
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founded  in  the  public  mind  with  those  festivities 
associated  with  May  Day,  which  were  so  particularly 
marked  by  the  use  of  greenery  and  floral  decorations. 
One  or  two  of  the  Royal  Oak  Day  customs  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  remarkably  suggestive  of 
May  Day  customs.” 

Early  Peas  and  Potatos. — It  is  not  otfen  that  these 
can  be  dug  and  gathered  in  the  open  border  in  May. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  gathering  Peas  on  May  20th, 
and  digging  Potatos  at  the  same  time  during  my 
gardening  experience,  which  extends  over  thirty 
years.  The  Potatos  were  growing  in  front  of  a  vine 
border  and  in  front  of  a  stove  close  up  to  the  wall, 
just  allowing  room  to  open  the  front  lights.  These 
were  covered  at  night,  the  variety  being  Sharpe’s 
Victor.  Early  in  January  we  sowed  a  quart  of 
Chelsea  Gem  Pea  at  the  foot  of  our  Apricot  trees 
close  to  the  wall  giving  them  frequent  waterings 
during  the  dry  weather.  On  May  20th  we  were  able 
to  gather  a  good  dish  of  Peas. — Chard. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society. — The  Duke  of  Teck 
presided  at  the  meeting  of  this  society  on  Saturday 
last.  The  Marquis  of  Bute,  the  Marquis  of  Bristol, 
Earl  Annesley,  and  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  council  were  present.  Arrangements  for  a  garden 
party  and  reception  to  be  given  by  the  Duke  of  Teck 
to  the  Fellows  on  the  25th  inst.  were  made.  It  was 
also  decided  that,  as  twenty-three  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  including  ten  members  of  the  council  had 
guaranteed  the  expense,  the  experiment  should  be 
tried  of  providing  a  band  on  the  Saturdays  in  June 
and  July,  commencing  with  the  13th  inst.  It  was 
announced  that  3,246  visitors  paid  the  charge  of  six¬ 
pence  as  entrance  fee  on  Whit-Monday  last,  as 
against  4,900  who  visited  the  gardens  on  the  Whit- 
Monday  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Paris  Flower  Show.— The  far-famed  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries  have  of  late  been  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  flower  shows  ever  held  by  the 
Paris  Horticultural  Society.  Orchids,  Begonias, 
Roses,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  and  Calceolarias 
were  all  strongly  in  evidence.  A  notable  feature  of 
the  exhibition  was  the  bouquet  contest,  in  which  the 
competition  was  wondrously  keen,  a  fact  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  high  reputation 
of  the  Parisian  florists  The  grand  Gloxinias  sent 
by  Messrs.  Vallerand  were  awarded  a  prix  d'honneur. 
A  special  prize  given  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
was  carried  off  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin  Andrieux  &  Cie., 
who  made  a  superb  display  with  Pelargoniums. 
Messrs.  Levequewon  the  President  of  the  Republic’s 
special  prize  for  Roses.  Some  superb  Caladiums 
that  were  contributed  by  the  Baroness  de  Bussiere 
attracted  a  deal  of  well  merited  attention.  The 
best  Orchids  in  the  exhibition  came  from  Ram- 
bouillet ;  Versailles  took  honours  for  Rhododen¬ 
drons  and  Azaleas ;  and  Plessis-Piquet  was  in  the 
van  for  Begonias.  In  view  of  the  great  competition 
that  was  manifested  all  round  the  task  of  the  judges 
was  anything  but  a  sinecure. 

Cockchafers  or  May  Bugs.— According  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  eye-witnesses,  the  cockchafer  (Melolontha 
vulgaris)  is  not  so  common  as  it  used  to  be  when 
swarms  might  be  found  clinging  to  the  trees  in  the 
evenings  of  May  and  June.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  pamphlet  upon  the  subject 
giving  a  description  and  life  history  of  this  pest 
which  is  most  injurious  to  grass  lawns  and  pasture  in 
the  grub  state,  but  also  attacks  the  roots  of  many 
other  subjects,  both  woody  and  herbaceous.  The 
perfect  insect  again  is  very  destructive  to  the  foliage 
of  trees,  when  present  in  large  swarms.  In  France 
and  Germany,  the  beetles  are  beaten  down  upon 
tarred  boards  or  into  large  sacks  and  forthwith 
destroyed.  In  those  countries  so  well-known  are  the 
habits  of  the  insect  that  the  years  in  which  they  are 
expected  in  swarms  are  regularly  chronicled,  and 
preparations  made  to  combat  them.  Nets  are  also 
placed  over  seed  beds  and  valuable  plantations  of 
various  subjects  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  eggs 
there.  Baits  of  various  things  are  laid  about  to  trap 
the  grubs  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  deal  with 
wireworms.  Rooks,  tame  gulls,  starlings,  owls 
night  jars  and  bats  should  be  encouraged  about 
gardens  and  orchards,  for  they  all  feed  upon  May 
bugs  and  other  vermin  of  this  kind.  The  much- 
hunted  mole  and  the  shrew-mouse  should  also 
receive  some  measure  of  protection,  for  they  destroy 
noxious  grubs  largely. 


The  interest  in  Gladioli  is  reviving,  judging  from 
the  clearance  of  stock  which  the  European  growers 
have  been  able  to  effect  during  the  planting  season 
last  spring.  In  many  cases  the  stock  of  Gladiolus 
Colvillei  alba,  also  known  as  The  Bride,  has  been 
cleared  out.  The  named  hybrids  of  the  G.  ganda- 
vensis  type  have  also  sold  well. 

Eremurus  robustus. — There  are  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  noble  liliaceous  subject  planted  in  the 
Bamboo  Garden  at  Kew.  Three  of  them  have 
been  flowering  for  some  time  past,  and  the  solitary 
flower  stem  of  each  plant  varies  from  34  ft.  to  5  ft. 
high.  They  are  certainly  very  stately  with  their  long 
terminal  raceme  of  bloom  on  the  leafless  stem.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  delicate  salmony-pink  flush  at  first 
with  orange  anthers,  but  they  change  almost  to  a 
pure  white  when  fading.  The  plants  were  raised 
from  seed  and  take  some  time  to  gain  sufficient 
strength  to  bloom.  Those  not  flowering  this  year 
will  be  the  beauty  of  the  Bamboo  garden  the  next. 

Ehret,  the  flower  painter.— As  an  appendix  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Linnean  Society  (November,  1894,  to 
June,  1895),  is  a  memoir  of  the  famous  flower  painter, 
George  Ehret,  translated  by  Miss  E.  S.  Barton  from 
his  own  MS.,  now  kept  in  the  Botanical  Department 
of  the  British  Museum,  where  are  also  a  number  of 
his  drawings.  Ehret  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in 
1708,  and  spent  a  large  portion  ot  his  life  as  a 
working  gardener.  His  story  is  one  of  assiduous 
perseverance.  He  seized  every  opportunity  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  art  of  accurately  and  scientifically 
depicting  plants,  and  at  the  date  of  writing  the 
memoir  (1758)  he  was  living  in  London,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  so  famous  as  an  instructor  in 
the  "  painting  of  plants  and  flowers  ”  that,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  “  If  I  could  have  divided  myself  into 
twenty  parts  I  could  have  had  my  hands  full.” 
- - ■ 

ALPINE  AURICULAS. 

There  are  few  if  any  subjects  better  adapted  for  the 
requirements  of  those  living  in  towns,  who  have  a 
genuine  love  of  flowers  for  their  own  sake,  who  wish 
to  take  up  the  cultivation  of  hardy  flowering  plants, 
and  who  desire  a  hobby  as  a  source  of  recreation  in 
their  leisure  time.  To  such  as  these,  Alpine 
Auriculas,  from  their  real  beauty,  hardiness,  and 
simple  requirements,  offer  advantages  hardly  attain¬ 
able  in  any  other  class  of  plants.  The  show 
varieties,  which  present  a  somewhat  wider  variety  of 
colouration,  are  more  delicate,  although  succeeding 
well  enough  under  the  same  cultural  conditions 
sometimes  accorded  the  Alpines.  But  they  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  do  well  under  the  rough  and 
ready  treatment  Alpines  are  often  subjected  to,  for  the 
lack  of  better  facilities  at  command.  We  have  had 
a  nice  show  of  fine  flowers,  which  had  no  protection 
whatever  from  frost  or  rain,  this  season,  the  plants 
being  grown  in  48-sized  pots,  stood  on  shelves  in  a 
sheltered  position.  Our  cultivation  of  them  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  About  the  beginning  of 
July  we  re-pot  them,  taking  off  the  side  suckers  and 
pruning  the  roots  a  very  little.  We  use  fresh  turfy 
loam,  keeping  the  plants  down  in  the  soil  to  the  base 
of  the  foliage  ;  we  also  protect  from  heavy  rains  and 
shade  from  the  sun.  Those  having  a  cold  frame  will 
do  well  to  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  it  for  a  week 
or  two,  keeping  them  shaded  from  bright  sun  and 
rather  close  at  first.  The  suckers  we  pot  singly  into 
large  60-sized  pots.  These  make  good  plants  for 
shifting  on  into  48-sized  the  following  spring.  Weak 
liquid  manure  water  is  given  a  few  times  when  the 
flower  spikes  are  developing  ;  and  being  taken  under 
glass  improves  the  flowers  considerably. — -W.  B.  G. 

- 

FANCY  PANSIES. 

When  visiting  a  Scottish  establishment  where 
Pansies  are  largely  and  successfully  grown,  I  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  newer 
sorts,  and  as  many  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  are 
interested  in  Pansies  a  few  remarks  on  the  same 
might  be  instructive.  Amongst  new  varieties  of  1896 
the  following  are  very  good  : — Geo.  Sproul  has  large 
well-formed  crimson  blotches  with  margins  of  rose. 
Very  showy  is  Col.  Buchanan,  with  dark  blotches 
edged  yellow.  A  large  flower  is  John  Jackson,  with 
rosy-purple  blotches  and  rosy-white  margin.  Mrs. 
Wm.  Steele  is  a  first-rate  sort,  having  bluish-purple 
blotches  edged  with  creamy-white.  A  very  bright 
yellow  is  Mrs.  Robt.  Stewart.  Bessie  has  rosy- 
purple  blotches  and  rose  margin.  Lord  Salisbury 


has  well  formed  deep  plum  blotches  edged  with  a 
light  shade. 

AmoDgst  older  varieties  Mrs.  D.  Johnstone  is  large 
and  showy.  Tamworth  Yellow  is  very  bright,  and 
Maggie  Watson  is  of  very  large  size.  D.  G.  McKay 
is  a  very  good  sort.  Princess  is  a  perfect  beauty,  no 
one  could  do  justice  in  describing  it.  Beauty  is  well 
named.  W.  H.  Clarke  is  very  good.  David  Rennie 
is  a  large  yellow  flower  with  dark  top  petals.  Mrs. 
Wm.  Watson  is  a  fine  yellow  self. — Florist. 

[Accompanying  the  above  notes  was  a  box  con¬ 
taining  blooms  of  twenty  named  varieties.  That 
named  Princess  most  took  our  tancy,  for  in  our 
opinion  it  came  -very  near  perfection  for  a  fancy 
Pansy.  The  bloom  was  circular  and  the  blotches 
were  well  defined  and  dark  violet.  The  ground 
colour  was  creamy,  and  all  the  petals  were 
margined  with  a  narrow,  deep  purple,  and  generally 
well  defined  lacing.  Very  handsome  also  was  John 
Jackson,  a  much  larger  flower  with  large  vivid 
violet  blotches.  The  broad  purple  margin  to  the 
upper  petals  was  also  fine.  Mrs.  Robert  Stewart  was 
a  bold  light  yellow  flower,  with  dark  maroon  violet 
blotches.  David  Rennie  had  almost  black 
blotches,  and  a  beautiful  violet  border  to  the 
upper  petals.  Col,  Buchanan,  differed  from  the 
latter,  chiefly  in  having  a  dark  plum-purple 
border  to  the  upper  petals.  The  same  portion 
of  Mrs.  Wm.  Steele  was  not  so  well  defined, 
otherwise  it  was  a  grand  flower.  David  G.  McKay 
and  George  Sproul  were  splendid  flowers  with  a 
rosy  purple  margin ;  but  differed  in  the  ground 
colour  of  the  upper  petals.  The  velvety-brown 
blotches  and  the  broad  margins  to  the  upper  petals, 
of  nearly  the  same  hue,  combined  to  make  an 
attractive  flower.  Tamworth  Yellow,  with  its  dark 
velvety-violet  blotches,  was  also  fine.  The  orange- 
red  lacing  and  the  dark  plum  upper  petals  ot 
Beauty  were  handsome  indeed.  Mrs.  David  John¬ 
stone  was  of  a  blackish-violet,  with  the  exception  of 
the  white  edges.  Each  petal  of  an  unnamed  seed¬ 
ling  had  a  large  vivid  violet  blotch,  but  the  white 
margin  was  shaded  with  a  pale  purple  hue  that  was 
not  very  decided  ;  otherwise  the  seedling  is  one  of 
great  promise  and  an  attractive  flower.  A  rich  and 
dark-coloured  flower  was  Sir  John  Watson.  The 
others  did  not  take  our  fancy,  though  we  admit  that 
tastes  differ.— Ed  ] 

- 

ORCHIDS  AND  OTHER  FLOWERS  AT 
ST.  ALBANS. 

Last  week  we  made  a  hurried  inspection  of  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans 

« 

but  had  insufficient  time  to  examine  the  various 
cultures  of  that  extensive  establishment  with  the 
detail  we  should  have  liked.  The  range  of  glass  is 
so  extensive  that  we  could  merely  walk  through 
several  of  the  houses,  [or  only  look  into  them. 
There  is  much  for  the  visitor  to  see,  as  readers  may 
imagine  from  the  numerous  exhibits  made  by  the 
firm  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
houses  had  been,  in  fact,  partly  depleted  of  their 
contents  to  furnish  exhibits  at  shows,  both  in  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent. 

Orchids. 

In  the  Phalaenopsis  house  we  noted  some  of  the 
summer-flowering  species,  including  the  beautiful  P. 
luddemanniana  with  its  sweetly-scented  flowers,  the 
brown  spotted  P.  sumatrana,  and  P.  Tetraspis,  which 
was  pure  white  with  the  exception  of  a  yellow  blotch 
on  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip.  In  a  close  case  on  one 
side  of  the  house  we  noted  a  large  quantity  of  the 
handsome  leaved  Anoectochilus  s'anderianus,  having 
velvety-green  leaves  netted  with  yellow.  The  side 
benches  of  another  house  were  devoted  to  cuttings  of 
Dendrobiums,  which  make  excellent  stock  plants 
after  one  year’s  growth.  Elsewhere  we  noted  these 
young  plants,  of  one,  two,  and  three  years  of  age,  in 
enormous  quantities,  growing  in  Orchid  pans  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof — a  plan  which  is  being  largely 
adopted  by  every  good  grower. 

Dendrobium  Bensoniae  is  well  done  here,  and  wa 
noted  quantities  of  it  in  a  floriferous  condition.  D. 
Dearei,  the  Eucharis  Dendrobe,  and  D.  nobile, 
occupied  the  same  house.  Numerous  specimens  of 
Cattleya  walkeriana,  suspended  in  baskets,  lend  a 
charm  to  the  house  with  their  large  flowers  and 
pleasing  colours.  Here  also  we  saw  the  pale  blue 
flowers  of  Calanthe  Masuca,  and  the  golden-yellow 
ones  of  Epidendrum  Wallisi.  In  another  house  close 
by  was  a  fine  piece  of  the  uncommon  Dendrobium 
amethystoglossum,  with  its  pendulous  racemes  of 
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pretty  white  flowers,  having  an  amethyst-purple  lip. 
A  handsome  variety  is  Cattleya  Mossiae  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Measures,  with  its  pale  flesh  or  blush  sepals  and 
petals.  The  lip  is  also  of  a  light  hue,  with  a  large 
crimson-purple  blotch  upon  the  lamina.  Laelia 
purpurata  in  a  variety  of  colour  is  flowering  grandly. 
One  variety  has  pale  sepals  and  petals  with  an 
intense  purple  lamina  to  the  lip,  and  a  yellow  interior 
to  the  tube  lined  with  purple.  Another  was  similarly 
fine,  but  had  a  straw-coloured  tube,  shaded  with 
purple.  A  very  charming  bigeneric  hybrid  is  Laelio- 
cattleya  C.  G.  Roebelin,  with  soft  purple  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  large  intense  purple  blotch  on  the  lip. 
Cattleya  Mossiae  albanense  has  sepals  of  a  faint 
blush,  slightly  darker  petals,  and  a  white  lip  with  a 
small  purple  blotch  upon  it,  making  a  very  choice 
variety.  Oncidium  pulchellum  is  a  charming  little 
thing  which  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

We  next  examined  a  cool  house  in  which  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  is  flowering  in  some  variety,  while 
numerous  strong  spikes  give  a  forecast  of  what  is 
coming.  Several  other  subjects  are  also  grown  here, 
but  passing  into  the  next  house  we  noted  well- 
flowered  specimens  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  in 
various  sizes.  O  cirrhosum  is  also  in  finecondition. 
Some  specimens  of  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii  in 
bloom  form  part  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  finest 
importation  of  it  ever  made.  The  size  of  the  flowers 
is  something  remarkable.  We  say  so  not  merely 
from  the  plants  still  here,  but  from  plants  of  the 
same  importation  we  have  seen  in  other  collections. 
Not  far  from  this  is  another  house  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  in  all  shades 
of  colour,  from  dark  purple  to  pink,  with  a  white  lip. 
Cymbidium  lowianum  is  grown  in  quantity,  but  the 
plants  are  now  very  quiet  for  the  season,  merely 
making  their  growth.  Another  house  close  by 
contains  another  great  batch  of  Dendrobiums  sus¬ 
pended  in  pans  overhead,  and  on  inquiry  as  to  the 
method  of  watering  them  we  were  told  that  it  was  all 
done  by  the  syringe,  otherwise  the  herculean  task 
could  never  be  accomplished.  A  huge  piece  of 
Epidendrum  rhizophorum  planted  out  on  a  rockery  is 
thriving  well  and  flowering  freely. 

A  large  importation  of  Cypripedium  mastersianum 
is  just  starting  into  growth,  while  another  batch  is  in 
full  vigour.  House  follows  house  in  close  proximity, 
and  the  next  the  visitor  comes  to  on  this  round  is 
mostly  occupied  with  Odontoglossums,  including  O. 
harryanum,  O.  Hallii,  O.  luteo-purpureum,  and  O. 
cordatum.  The  large  flowers  of  Oncidium  crispum 
still  single  out  this  as  a  fine  species.  Thunia 
marshalliana  has  been  in  perfection  for  some  time 
past,  and  the  plants  here  are  extremely  variable  in 
colour.  A  variety  with  a  very  bristly,  cr  fringed,  and 
dark  orange  lip  is  particularly  handsome.  The  dark 
bronzy-brown  flowers  of  Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa 
are  now  in  season.  Some  of  them  seem  almost  black 
when  opening.  A  batch  of  Cypripedium  Schlimii 
has  made  excellent  growth.  A  beautifully-spotted 
form  of  the  Foxbrush  Orchid  (Saccolabium  Blumei) 
bears  seven  fine  spikes  of  bloom.  An  uncommon 
species  is  Oncidium  dichromum,  with  its  yellow  lip. 
In  Cattleya  Holfordi  we  have  a  pretty  species  with 
pale  yellow  flowers.  Delightfully  scented  is  Coelogyne 
ochracea.  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  in  pots  and 
pans  again  becomes  conspicuous.  Along  with  it  are 
importations  of  Cattleya  labiata  and  C.  Trianaei 
in  any  quantity.  Very  handsome  are  the  bright 
yellow  flowers  of  Spathoglottis  kimballiana. 

Numerous  varieties  of  Thunia  marshalliana  again 
turn  up,  along  with  Cattleya  schilleriana,  the  rare 
Dendrobium  Parishi,  and  D.  tortile.  Epidendrum 
parkinsonianum,  with  its  deeply  three-lobed  lip,  is 
a  very  peculiar  species.  Cypripediums  are  again  re- 
persented  by  C.chamberlainianum,  C.lawrenceanum, 
and  C.  Curtisii.  A  fine  hybrid  is  Phaius  owenianus, 
with  its  brownish-orange  sepals  and  petals  and 
orange  lip.  Aerides  savageanum  is  a  sweetly-scented 
species ;  and  A.  ballantineanum  is  also  pretty,  with 
its  purple  tipped  sepals  and  petals  and  amber  lip. 

Other  Flowering  Plants. 

Our  readers  are  most  familiar  with  Messrs.  Sander’s 
nursery  as  an  Orchid  growing  establishment,  but 
large  quantities  of  other  plants  are  also  cared  for 
there.  Asparagus  Sanderi,  imported  from  South 
Africa  by  the  firm,  has  very  light  and  graceful  twiggy 
shoots  that  never  become  flattened  like  A.  plumosus 
Eucharis  Stevensi  is  a  beautiful,  free-flowering 
species,  with  flowers  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
E  grandiflora,  and  dark  green  ribbed  leaves  in  the 
way  of  E.  Sanderi.  A  free-flowering,  shrubby 


Begonia  is  B.  albanensis,  with  rosy-pink  flowers. 
Dipladenia  atropurpurea  is  grown  in  pots  in  some 
quantity.  Varieties  of  Streptocarpus  with  flowers  of 
great  size,  and  in  several  shade  of  blue,  lavender, 
and  mauve,  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  some  of 
the  houses.  Very  handsome  is  Begonia  corallina, 
especially  where  trained  up  to  the  rafters  so  that  the 
stems  could  attain  their  natural  dimensions.  The 
large  clusters  of  rosy-pink  and  coral-red  flowers 
are  there  very  handsome  indeed.  Lapageria 
rosea  and  L.  r.  alba  trained  over  the  root  are 
features  of  some  of  the  houses.  In  other  cases 
various  seedling  hybrids  of  Anthurium  andreanum 
are  planted  in  pockets  constructed  of  cement,  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  the  formality  of  the  staging, 
and  being  now  in  bloom  they  are  very  interesting. 
These  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  house  known 
as  the  aquarium. 

Foliage  Plants. 

The  house  last  named,  owing  to  its  construction,  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  fine  foliage  and 
other  stove  plants.  Nepenthes,  or  Pitcher  Plants, 
grown  in  baskets  are  suspended  from  the  roof 
in  enormous  numbers.  The  Lattice  Leaf  Plant 
(Ouvrirandra  fenestralis)  is  quite  happy  submerged 
in  a  pool  of  clear  water.  Palms,  Alocasias, 
Anthuriums,  and  similar  subjects  are  all  very  happy 
here.  In  another  house  are  some  splendid  samples 
ofNephenthes  hookerianus,  with  pitchers  io  in.  to 
12  in.  long.  The  leaves  of  Dracaena  godseffiana  are 
closely  and  beautifully  spotted  with  creamy-yellow 
after  the  style  of  an  Aucuba.  It  soon  forms  a  hand¬ 
some  bush  on  account  of  the  numerous  suckers  it 
throws  up  from  the  base.  Nowhere  is  D.  sanderiana 
better  done  than  here.  Independently  of  the  small 
stock  plants,  a  huge  and  brightly-coloured  specimen 
consisting  of  some  fifty  stems,  and  excellent  for 
exhibition  purposes,  may  be  seen  here.  It  is  admir¬ 
ably  clean  and  healthy.  A  frame  in  another  house 
is  full  of  the  pretty  and  most  interesting  Australian 
Pitcher  Plant  (Cephalotus  folicularis). 

A  very  pretty  effect  is  produced  in  one  of  the  cool 
Orchid  houses  by  the  formation  of  ledges  of  tufa  on 
which  a  variety  of  plants  is  grown  to  hide  the  space 
beneath  and  in  front  of  the  staging.  Here  the 
varieties  of  Begonia  Rex,  Sibthorpia  europaea  varie- 
gata,  and  other  shade-loving  plants,  thrive  admirably. 
Hypericum  mosserianum  tricolor  is  grown  in  great 
quantity  in  the  same  house.  Several  of  the  smaller 
and  useful  decorative  Caladiums  may  be  seen  here ; 

C.  rubescens  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  pretty, 
with  its  long,  narrow,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  3  in. 
to  6  in.  long,  and  quite  unlike  the  usual  run  of 
Caladiums.  They  are  red  with  green  edges,  and 
form  a  spreading  tuft  about  8  in.  high.  C.  venosum 
on  the  other  hand  is  deep  green  with  radiating 
silvery  veins,  and  stands  about  a  foot  high.  Sarra- 
cenias  are  grown  in  considerable  quantity  and  variety 
in  a  cool  house  facing  the  north  east.  For  some 
years  past  Messrs.  Sander  have  been  crossing  and 
raising  new  varieties  of  Sonerilla.  The  number  of 
varieties  is  great,  but  the  quantity  even  greater, 
Amongst  the  beautiful  varieties  to  be  noted  are  those 
named  Mrs.  Walters  ;  James  Hamilton,  olive-green, 
with  small  gray  spots ;  W.  P.  Brown,  gray  marked 
with  olive;  and  Silver  Queen,  a  very  light  silvery- 
gray  variety,  recently  certificated. 

- - 

ORCHIDS  AT  WOOLTON  WOOD. 

Cattleyas  are  now  a  pleasing  feature,  the  various 
varieties  in  bloom  being  brought  together  and  staged 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Cattleya  house.  C.  Mossiae 
is  represented  by  some  choice  kinds,  the  lip  being 
large,  beautifully  fringed,  and  clearly  marked.  C. 
Mendelii  is  present  in  quantity  with  fine  flowers. 

C.  lawrenceana  and  C.  Trianaei  are  also  included. 
This  bank  of  delicate  shades  is  improved  by  a  back 
ground  of  Dendrobium  turysiflorum  with  about  forty 
spikes,  the  centre  plant  with  ten  spikes  being  large 
and  of  a  rich  colour.  This  genus  is  also  supported 
by  D.  suavissimum,  D.  chrysotoxum,  D.  sulcatum, 

D.  japonicum  (sweet  scented),  D.  dalhouseanum  (a 
charming  variety),  D.  fimbriatum  and  D. 
devonianum. 

Cypripediums  as  usual  are  interesting,  the  varieties 
now  in  bloom  being  C.  grande,  C.  barbatum  nigrum 
(fifty-four  flowers),  C.  Willianum,  C.  Curtisii,  C. 
caudatum,  C.  insigne,  C.  hirsutissimum,  &c. 

Vanda  suavis  with  three  spikes,  and  having  fifteen 
flowers  on  one  spike,  is  supported  with  V.  teres 
(unique  and  pretty),  V.  teres  alba,  V.  Batemanii 


(with  a  strong  spike),  and  V.  tricolor.  The  Masde- 
vallias  are  flowering  freely  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit 
by  those  who  admire  their  quaint  forms  and  colours, 
Most  of  the  plants  are  large  and  carrying  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  bloom.  Those  in  flower  include  M. 
harryana  caerulescens,  M.  Chelsonii,  M.  ignea,  M. 
Lindenii,  M.  Shuttleworthii,  M.  veitchiana  grandi¬ 
flora,  M.  Wagnerii  (a  very  pretty  curiosity),  and  M. 
spectrum.  Amongst  other  kinds  Oncidium  mar- 
shallianum  is  very  fine,  as  are  Odontoglossum 
Reichenumii  and  the  peculiar  O.  hottianum.  Utricu- 
laria  montana  is  pretty  in  baskets.  Odontoglossum 
Roezlii  is  nearly  a  perpetual  bloomer.  Thunia  mar¬ 
shalliana  and  T.  Bensoniae  have  strong  growths- 
Saccolabium  ampullaceum  is  pretty  with  its 
miniature  pink  truss  of  flowers. —  Visitor. 

- -f- - 

EARLY  VEGETABLES. 

As  we  were  goiDg  to  press  on  the  27th  ult.,  a  box  of 
early  vegetables  reached  us  from  Mr.  Arthur  Pentney, 
gardener  to  A.  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  Worton  Hall, 
Isleworth.  The  date  of  the  first  gathering  of  the 
several  kinds  was  not  stated,  unfortunately,  as  such 
information  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  our  readers,  a 
large  number  of  whom  are  interested,  not  only  in  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  but  in  the  means  whereby 
the  earliest  dishes  may  be  secured.  In  another 
column  one  of  our  correspondents  gives  May  20th,  as 
the  earliest  date  on  which  he  has  been  able  to  gather 
Peas  and  dig  Potatos  from  the  open  ground. 

Amongst  the  rest  was  a  fruit  of  a  Cucumber  15J  in. 
in  length,  as  straight  as  a  gun-barrel  and  slightly 
tapered  to  the  stalk  but  without  the  so-called  handle 
which  detracts  from  the  value  of  some  varieties.  It 
was  obtained  as  a  cross  between  Lockie’s  Perfection 
and  Rochford's  Cucumber.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  scattered  and  very  small  black  spines,  the  skin 
was  smooth  and  deep  green.  It  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Pentney,  we  presume. 

He  always  makes  a  point  of  getting  Peas  ready  for 
use  as  early  as  possible,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
sends  samples  of  two  varieties  in  excellent  condition. 
American  Wonder  was  sown  in  pots  on  January  28th 
and  planted  out  on  a  warm  border  on  March  3rd. 
The  pods  were  2J  in.  to  3!  in.  long,  and  contained 
four  to  six  seeds,  a  large  proportion  of  them  having 
the  latter  number.  Veitch's  Earliest  Marrow  was 
sown  in  boxes  on  the  same  date,  but  was  not  planted 
out  until  March  10th.  The  pods  were  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  American  Wonder,  and  were  of 
a  rich  dark  green,  heavily  overlaid  with  a  glaucous 
bloom.  They  measured  2^  in.  to  3  in.  in  length,  and 
contained  five  to  eight  Peas  of  excellent  flavour, 
greatly  superior,  in  fact,  to  those  of  American 
Wonder.  Judging  from  the  samples  sent,  this 
variety  would  be  two  to  four  days  later  than  the 
last-named.  It  would,  therefore,  come  in  usefully  as 
a  succession. 

Mr.  Pentney,  has  for  some  years  past  grown  a 
Potato  under  the  name  of  Giant  King,  which  he  finds 
is  good  for  forcing  purposes.  According  to  the  list 
given  in  the  Potato  number  of  The  Gardening 
World  for  March  7th.  the  variety  was  grown  at 
Chiswick  in  1873.  It  is  there  recorded  as  a  half 
long,  white  variety.  The  samples  sent  us  were 
variously  flattened,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  and 
measured  from  ij  in.  to  2§  in.  in  diameter.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  and  when  full  grown,  they  would 
no  doubt  be  very  much  larger.  The  tubers  are  of 
excellent  quality  when  full  grown. 

Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Pentney  has 
informed  us  that  he  gathered  his  first  dish  of  Peas 
from  American  Wonder  on  May  16th.  The  new 
Cucumber  he  sent  was  raised  by  him  from  the 
parents  named  above.  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gardener  to 

E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  also 
makes  an  effort  to  get  early  vegetables  in  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Pentney.  He  sowed  a  batch  of  Sutton’s 
Forcing  Pea  in  pots,  planted  them  out  in  the  last  week 
of  March,  and  gathered  the  first  dish  on  May  19th. 
Considering  that  this  is  a  Marrowfat  Pea,  the  getting 
of  it  two  days  earlier  than  any  other,  is  certainly  a 
great  consideration.  Carter’s  Lightning  Pea,  a 
round-seeded  variety,  was  sown  in  the  open  about  the 
8th  February,  on  a  sheltered  border,  and  the  first 
dish  was  gathered  on  the  26th  May,  that  is  a  week 
later  than  those  sown  under  glass.  Mr.  Gibson  also 
dug  tubers  of  Potato  Sutton’s  Ringleader  on  the  26th 
ult.  For  a  London  suburban  garden  with  a  smoky 
and  often  overclouded  atmosphere,  it  is  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  the  grower  to  be  able  to  get  Peas  and  new 
Potatos  in  May.  The  last-named  were  planted  on  a 
narrow  border  along  the  front  of  an  orchard  house 
and  received  no  protection  whatever  beyond  being 
earthed  up.  The  spring  has  been  excessively  dry, 
yet  the  tubers  dug  up  were  of  a  very  satisfactory 
size. 
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THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 


The  Stove. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  stove  has  been  kept 
rather  close,  in  spite  of  the  hot  weather  that 
characterised  the  greater  part  of  May.  It  was 
necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to  stimulate  many  of 
the  plants  to  make  fresh  grovth.  Now,  however, 
the  young  leaves  and  shoots  should  be  fairly  well 
advanced,  and  more  air  may  be  given  with  safety 
and  advantage.  The  tissues  will  thereby  become 
hardened,  and  the  plants  better  able  to  stand  a  shift 
into  colder  and  less  genial  quarters,  should  they  be 
needed  for  decorative  purposes  within  the  mansion. 

Calapiums. — Attend  to  the  staking  and  tying  out 
of  the  leaves  of  these  as  they  require  it.  In  shifting 
or  watering  them  they  must  be  handled  carefully  so 
as  to  avoid  laceration  of  the  leaves.  For  the  larger 
and  more  vigorous  plants  occasional  doses  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  cow-manure  and  soot  will  prove  an  excellent 
stimulant. 

Palms.—  A  pinch  of  nitrate  of  soda  sprinkled  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  just  before  watering  will  work 
wonders  in  imparting  that  dark  green  hue  to  the 
foliage  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired.  Once  every 
ten  or  twelve  days,  however,  is  quite  frequent 
enough  to  give  the  nitrate,  as  it  is  very  strong, 
and  too  much  of  it  may  easily  be  given. 

Pandanus  Veitchii. — Side  shoots  taken  off  old 
plants  soon  root  if  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  in 
light  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  brisk  heat  in  a 
propagating  frame.  Small  well-shaped  plants  are 
always  acceptable,  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  stcck 
of  them  on  hand. 

Tall-growing  Adiantums,  such  as  A.  aethio- 
picum,  A.  polyphyllum,  and  A.  trapeziforme,  will 
now  require  to  be  staked  out.  A.  aethiopicum, 
especially,  must  be  attended  to  before  the  fronds 
get  too  thick  and  crowded ;  for  if  neglected  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  plants  into  shape 
without  harming  them,  as  the  stipes  of  the  fronds 
are  so  easily  broken. 

Hanging  baskets. — Now  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  hot  weather,  these  must  be  looked 
after  very  carefully  for  water.  The  best  plan  is  to 
dip  them  each  morning  ;  but  in  cases  where  their 
size  renders  this  impossible  they  must  be  watered 
two  or  three  times  with  short  intervals  between. 
Even  this  will  not  be  enough  for  such  things  as 
large  specimens  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  in  full 
vigour  of  growth,  and  it  will  be  advisable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  water  these  again  the  last  thing  at  night. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

These  will  now  to  a  very  great  extent  be  emptied  of 
the  numerous  bedding  plants  which  have,  up  to  the 
present,  been  calling  for  every  inch  of  available 
space  ;  for  if  all  the  bedding  out  has  not  been 
finished  the  remaining  plants  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
standing  out-of-doors  awaiting  their  turn.  A  great 
deal  of  the  strain  will  thus  be  relieved,  and  the  room 
set  at  liberty  will  prove  of  the  utmost  service  ;  for 
during  the  summer  months  there  are  many  plants, 
including  some  that  are  usually  ranked  as  stove 
subjects,  that  will  do  very  well  in  cold  frames. 
Acalyphas,  for  instance,  colour  splendidly  in  such  a 
position,  and  plants  that  have  resulted  from  cuttings 
struck  early  in  the  year  may  well  be  shifted  into  a 
vacant  space,  and  the  more  valuable  room  in  the 
stove  relieved  somewhat. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — Few  subjects  yield 
a  better  return  than  these,  for  in  their  flowering 
season  there  is  nothing  more  showy,  and  the  con¬ 
servatory  or  greenhouse  that  holds  even  a  few  of 
them  will  assuredly  not  be  destitute  of  attraction. 
The  present  is  a  capital  time  to  make  the  main 
sowing,  as  better  plants  are,  as  a  rule,  forthcoming 
from  it  than  either  the  early  sowings  in  May  or  the 
late  ones  in  July.  The  soil  in  which  the  seed  is 
sown  must  be  fine,  fairly  rich,  and,  above  all, 
porous.  Shallow  pans  should  be  used  in  preference 
to  pots.  These  must  be  drained  well,  and  filled 
with  soil  to  within  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
of  the  rim.  Carefully  level  and  press  it  down  fairly 
firm  with  any  flat  surface,  as,  for  instance,  a  piece  of 
board.  See  that  the  compost  is  fairly  moist  so  that 
it  will  not  need  to  be  watered.  If  it  is  dry  the  pans 
must  be  watered  before  sowing.  In  the  latter  opera¬ 
tion  a  deal  of  care  is  requisite,  for  the  seed  is  so 
minute  that  a  puff  of  wind  will  blow  it  all  over  the 
place.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  will  be  as  well  not  to 
open  the  packets  until  the  moment  they  are 


required.  Cover  the  pans  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and 
consign  them  to  a  pit  or  frame,  which  may  be  kept 
close.  Artificial  heat  is  not  required.  Careful 
shading  will,  of  course,  be  necessary.  Should  water 
be  required,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  stand  the  seed 
pans  in  saucers  containing  water,  so  as  to  guard 
against  washing  the  soil  and  seed  up  in  heaps. 

Primulas. — Attend  to  potting  these  off  into 
thumb  pots  as  required.  The  plants  which  were 
pricked  off  two  or  three  weeks  ago  should  now  be 
quite  ready  for  this.  Primulas  do  very  well  upon  a 
bottom  of  sifted  ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  much  better 
than  they  do  upon  dry  wooden  shelves  or  stages. 
A  compost  of  equal  parts  of  good  loam  and  leaf  soil, 
with  sand  will  answer  well.  If  desired,  a  sowing  to 
furnish  plants  for  late  blooming  may  be  made 
within  the  course  of  the  next  week  or  ten  days. 

Cinerarias  will  also  require  potting  off.  It  will 
be  wise  to  pot  up  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  more 
plants  than  will  be  actually  needed,  for  a  few  deaths 
are  almost  sure  to  occur  amongst  them  be  they  never 
so  carefully  looked  after.  A  cool  frame  or  pit  facing 
north  suits  Cinerarias  wonderfully  well,  and  like  the 
Primulas,  they  like  sifted  ashes  to  stand  upon  better 
than  anything  else. 

Chysanthemums.— All  being  well  a  start  may  be 
made  in  the  way  of  getting  the  Chrysanthemums  into 
their  flowering  pots.  The  tall  plants,  which  are 
intended  to  produce  large  flowers,  may  be  operated 
on  first.  The  bush  plants  may  be  dealt  with  sub¬ 
sequently.  Soil  and  pots  will  have  been  got  in 
readiness  if  the  instructions  given  in  a  previous  issue 
have  been  followed.  In  potting  see  that  the  soil  is 
worked  well  round  the  roots.  The  pots  also  must 
not  be  filled  too  full,  a  mistake  that  young  gardeners 
are  often  apt  to  make,  unless  advised  to  the  contrary, 
A  full  inch  at  least,  from  the  top  of  the  pot  should 
be  left,  so  as  to  allow  of  sufficient  water  being  given 
at  one  time  to  soak  the  ball  thoroughly.  After 
potting,  the  plants  should  be  stood  in  a  rather  shady 
place  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  syringe  drawn  over 
them  twice  a  day.  This  is  much  better  than  delug¬ 
ing  them  with  water  at  the  outset. 

Winter  flowering  Pelargoniums. — If  these 
have  not  already  been  transferred  into  their  flower¬ 
ing  pots,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  it  done. 
Six  inch  pots  are  the  handiest  size  to  use.  For  soil 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  good  loam,  one  of  leaf  soil, 
and  one  of  dried  cow  manure,  or  part  of  a  spent  mush¬ 
room  bed  with  sand  will  answer  admirably.  Keep 
the  flowering  buds  picked  off  the  plants,  and  stop 
any  shoots  that  require  it. — A.  S.  G. 


With  a  continuance  of  the  drought,  matters  in  the 
vegetable  department,  will  soon  give  cause  for  some 
anxiety,  as  full  development  of  growth  under  such 
conditions — except  by  the  aid  of  much  labour  in 
watering — cannot  be  expected.  After  a  spell  of  such 
weather,  those  who  have  taken  the  precaution  to 
trench  their  land  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  deep,  will  be  in  a  much 
better  position  than  those  who  cultivate  only  one 
“graft”  deep.  In  the  former  case,  crops  will  be  in 
a  condition  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  first  good 
rain,  while  under  shallow  cultivation,  the  crops 
will  be  dwarfed  and  stunted,  and  will  take  some  time 
to  get  into  free  growth  again.  Most  of  our  kitchen 
gardens  are  well  cultivated,  but  they  fall  far  short  of 
being  worked,  and  pulverised  to  the  extent  and 
depth  they  ought  to  be,  to  insure  the  very  best 
obtainable  results. 

Peas. — A  good  breadth  of  these  should  be  sown  to 
come  in  between  the  main  and  latest  crop.  There 
are  now  so  many  kinds  to  select  from,  and  nearly  all 
good,  that  it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a 
choice.  Many  are  tempted  in  their  choice  by  the 
size  of  the  pods,  but  it  is  the  pea  and  not  the  pod, 
that  should  be  the  guide.  The  qualities  we  look  for 
are  moderate  growth,  good  cropping  capabilities, 
and  high  quality  when  cooked.  These  conditions 
combined,  are  found  in  ail  Dr.  MacLean’s  Peas,  and 
the  one  we  recommend  for  present  sowing  is  Dr. 
MacLean.  Land  cleared  of  late  Broccoli  will  suit 
this  crop,  and  it  will  be  an  advantage  at  this  season 
if  a  trench  is  thrown  out,  the  same  as  for  Celery,  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  put  in  and  forked  well  up 
with  the  bottom  soil  of  the  trench.  Place  a  thin 
layer  of  soil  over  the  manure  and  sow  the  Peas 
singly  in  rows  about  2  in.  apart,  and  three  rows  in 


each  trench.  This  will  be  found  a  great  saving  of 
seed  over  the  old  plan  of  sowing ;  and  will  give 
stronger  plants  and  better  results.  The  ground 
between  the  Peas  can  be  used  for  a  crop  of  Lettuce, 
or  Leeks  may  be  planted  a  little  later  on. 

Turnips. — A  full  sowing  may  now  be  made  with¬ 
out  fear  of  them  going  to  seed.  Snowball  is  a  good 
Turnip,  but  for  quality  Veitch’s  Red  Globe  is  the 
best,  and  if  all  the  roots  are  not  used  up  by  autumn 
it  keeps  well  when  lifted.  If  the  drills  are  moistened 
with  water  in  which  2  oz.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
have  been  dissolved  to  every  gallon  of  water  before 
sowing,  it  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  young  plants, 
aud  carry  them  safely  through  an  attack  of  "  fly.” 

Beans. — A  late  sowing  of  Scarlet  Runners  should 
be  made.  These  may  be  sown  3  ft.  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  allowed  to  grow  without  sticks,  merely 
stopping  them  occasionally.  Grown  in  this  way 
slight  autumn  frosts  do  not  get  through  them  so 
readily  as  when  grown  on  sticks,  and  they  are  easily 
protected.  Another  sowing  of  Dwarfs  and  also 
Longpods  may  be  made. 

Broccoli  and  Borecole. — A  sowing  of  the  former 
for  the  latest  crop  should  be  made,  also  a  good  bed 
of  Asparagus  Kale.  This  is  an  excellent  quality 
Kale ;  stands  any  weather,  and  keeps  in  cutting 
longer  than  any  other. 

Coleworts. — A  sowing  of  these  will  be  found 
most  useful  for  filling  up  vacancies  as  ground  gets 
cleared  of  crops,  and  a  good  breadth  should  always 
be  forward  in  growth  before  autumn.  Endive. — An 
early  bed  of  the  Dwarf  Green  Curled  may  be  sown 
in  a  shady  spot.  Close  attention  must  be  given  to 
thinning  all  young  crops,  and  keeping  them  free  from 
weeds,  and  transplant  any  crop  likely  to  be  damaged 
by  overcrowding  in  the  seed  beds.—  J.  R. 

- 

©leanings  ftrnm  flj^  SDnrlb 
nf  Sctenci}. 

Lime  in  Plant  Chemistry. — In  the  most  recent 
issue  of  the  Annals  of  Botany  (Vol.  x.,  No.  37)  P. 
Groom  gives  an  account  of  some  experiments  on  the 
function  of  calcium  in  plant  chemistry.  It  is  well- 
known  that  plants  will  not  thrive  unless  supplied 
with  a  small  amount  of  calcium  in  their  food  ;  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  mal-nutrition  when  this  element  is 
absent  being  the  accumulation  of  starch  in  the 
tissues, 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  Boehm  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  of  the  functions  of  calcium  was 
to  assist  the  carrying  of  carbohydrates.  Working 
subsequently  on  the  same  subject,  A.  F.  W. 
Schimper  showed  that,  in  plants  which  normally 
contain  crystals  of  calcic  oxalate,  oxalic  acid  is  a  bye- 
product  in  the  building  up  of  proteids,  and  that,  in 
the  absence  of  calcium,  acid  potassic  oxalate 
accumulates  in  the  leaves  and  buds  and  acts  as  a 
poison.  He  concluded  that  the  calcium  served  to 
neutralise  this  salt,  but  played  no  fundamental  part 
in  the  conduction  of  carbohydrates,  since  these  were 
proved  to  travel  without  a  corresponding  movement 
of  calcium. 

Groom  suggests  that  the  choking  of  the  tissues 
with  starch  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  potassic 
oxalate  arrests  the  change  of  starch  into  sugar,  and 
shows  by  experiment  that  the  diastatic  action  of 
extract  of  malt  upon  arrow- root^starch  is  hindered 
by  even  very  dilute  solutions  of  the  acid  salt ;  also 
that  the  same  substance  retards  the  process  of  the 
change  of  starch  into  sugar  in^  the  living  leaf  of  the 
Canadian  water-weed  (Elodea  canadensis) ;  and 
further,  as  the  soluble  oxalate  accumulates,  that 
the  manufacture  of  starch  is  retarded,  and,  finally, 
the  protoplasm  is  killed.  The  possibility  of  the 
diastatic  action  in  plants,  which,  like  Oxalis,  normally 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  acid  potassi; 
Oxalate  in  solution  in  their  leaves,  is  explained  by 
the  fact  already  elucidated  by  Giessler,  that  the  salt 
is  stored  in  the  epidermis,  not  in  the  assimilating 
tissue.  Giessler  suggested  that  the  object  was  pro¬ 
tection  from  snails  and  the  like,  but  Groom  thinks, 
from  his  own  experiments,  that  the  protective 
significance  is  at  most  secondary,  and  that  the 
primary  reason  of  the  superficial  storage  of  the 
oxalate  is  because  its  presence  in  the  underlaying 
tissues  would  derange  the  metabolic  processes. — 
Natural  Science. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Window  Boxes. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  filling 
these  with  suitable  plants,  so  that  as  long  a  season 
of  beauty  as  possible  may  be  obtained.  With  such 
a  host  of  suitable  subjects  it  should  not  be  difficult 
to  make  the  windows  look  gay  and  bright  all  through 
the  summer,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  many  pretty 
combinations  of  two  or  more  subjects  may  be  made 
by  dint  of  the  exercise  of  a  little  taste. 

For  windows  in  a  sunny  position  there  are  numbers 
of  flowering  subjects  that  will  grow  well  and  look 
well.  White  Marguerites  come  in  splendidly  for 
the  back  rows,  and  as  they  flower  away  all  through 
the  summer  without  intermission  they  are  always 
showy.  For  a  front  row  some  plants  of  a  pendant 
habit  should  be  used,  so  that  they  may  hang  over 
the  sides  of  the  boxes  and  partially  hide  the  edges. 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  admirable  for  this 
purpose,  and  if  the  boxes  are  kept  well  watered,  the 
plants  will  keep  all  their  leaves  and  will  flower  pro¬ 
fusely.  Yellow  Calceolarias  edged  with  blue  Lobelias 
are  very  effective.  Scarlet  zonal  Pelargoniums,  too, 
come  in  wonderfully  well  for  the  back  rows.  Other 
showy  plants  are  Fuchsias,  single  and  double 
Petunias,  and  Nasturtiums.  As  all  of  these  resist 
the  smoke  fairly  well  they  answer  admirably  for 
villa  windows  in  suburban  districts.  Whilst  speaking 
of  suitable  plants  we  must  not  forget  the  Creeping 
Jenny,  (Lysimachia  Nummularia).  This  is  a  splendid 
plant  for  the  front  as  once  it  is  established  it  grows 
with  great  vigour,  and  is  not  long  in  making  a 
show. 

In  shaded  windows,  such  as  those  with  a  northern 
or  eastern  aspect,  hardy  ferns  revel.  For  an  edging 
plant  Isolepis  gracilis,  which  is  such  a  familar 
subject  in  our  greenhouses  and  cool  conservatories, 
is  very  suitable.  All  it  seems  to  want  is  plenty  of 
water,  and  a  slight  shading  from  the  hot  sun.  Given 
these  requisites  it  will  look  wonderfully  fresh  and 
green  throughout  the  summer  months. 

Soil  for  boxes. — Two  thirds  of  good  loam  chopped 
up  finely  with  the  spade,  one  third  of  leaf  soil  which 
has  been  carefully  freed  from  sticks  and  stones,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  coarse  river  sand,  well  mixed  together, 
make  an  excellent  compost  for  window  boxes.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  make  the  soil  too  rich,  especially  if 
it  is  proposed  to  plant  Pelargoniums  in  it,  as  these 
make  far  too  much  growth  if  the  soil  is  too  fat,  with 
the  result  that  they  do  not  flower  so  freely.  It  will 
be  better  to  make  the  soil  of  medium  richness  now, 
and  then  to  give  a  little  manurial  stimulant  by  and 
by  when  growth  is  further  advanced,  and  the  plants 
likely  to  reap  more  benefit  from  it. 

Drainage. — As  window  boxes  take  a  great  deal  of 
water  owing  to  their  full  exposure  to  the  drying 
influences  of  wind  and  sun,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
see  that  the  drainage  is  ample.  The  holes  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  boxes  should  first  be  covered  with 
pieces  of  crock  with  the  concave  side  placed  down¬ 
wards.  Next  a  layer  of  crocks  or  broken  bricks  to 
the  depth  of  at  least  an  inch  for  shallow  boxes,  and 
1i  in.  to  2  in.  for  deeper  ones.  Upon  the  crocks  a 
layer  of  moss  should  be  placed  so  as  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  being  washed  down  among  the  drainage  and 
thereby  choking  it  up. 

Amaryllis. — As  soon  as  the  plants  in  the  green¬ 
house  have  lost  their  flowers  they  should  be  taken 
out  and  placed  in  a  frame,  keeping  this  a  little  closer 
than  usual.  Plenty  of  water  must  be  given  to  them 
as  long  as  the  leaves  keep  their  freshness,  but  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  turn  colour  water  may  be 
gradually  withheld,  until  finally  the  plants  may  be 
allowed  to  go  entirely  to  rest. 

Heliotropes. — The  value  of  these  pretty  plants  for 
bedding  purposes  is  well  known,  and  although  it 
cannot  be  claimed  for  them  that  they  are  the  most 
showy  of  plants,  still  the  delicious  fragrance  of  their 
flowers  makes  up  for  a  good  deal.  A  bed  or  two 
filled  with  them  is  sure  to  receive  a  goodly  share  of 
attention  during  the  summer  months.  The  best  plan 
in  planting  them  is  to  put  them  in  rather  thinly  and 
to  "  lay  ”  them  down.  This  means  that,  instead  of 
the  central  stem  standing  bolt  upright,  it  should  be 
inclined  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  ground  for  a  good 
part  of  its  length.  As  growth  proceeds  the  shoots 
may  be  distributed  over  the  vacant  spaces  and  pegged 
down  by  means  of  small  wooden  pegs.  The  inter¬ 
vening  spaces  will  thus  soon  he  covered,  that  is  to 
say  if  the  ladies  of  the  household  can  be  kept  from 
exercising  their  scissors  upon  the  plants.  It  is  not 
altogether  advantageous  to  be  popular,  and  thus  the 
poor  Heliotrope  from  its  suitability  for  filling  flower 


vases  in  dwelling  rooms  often  has  a  sad  time  of  it 
and  is  cut  well  nigh  to  death. 

Top-dressing  Cucumbers.— Where  the  hot  bed 
was  made  up  early  in  the  season  so  as  to  get  the 
plants  in  betimes,  the  said  plants,  if  they  have  been 
fruiting  freely,  will  by  this  time  have  become  rather 
shabby  and  well  nigh  exhausted  apparently.  .  There 
are  of  course  two  plans  that  may  be  put  in  practice. 
One  is  to  root  the  old  plants  out  and  to  put  in  fresh 
ones  ;  the  other  to  endeavour  to  give  the  old  ones  a 
new  lease  of  life.  The  latter  plan  has  a  good  deal  to 
recommend  it,  more  especially  the  saving  of  time 
that  is  thereby  effected.  Fruit  is  much  more  quickly 
obtained  from  these  old  plants  if  they  are  coddled  up 
a  bit,  than  it  would  be  from  young  ones,  and  the 
quality  is  about  equal.  Any  old  plants  therefore 
that  appear  to  have  got  nearly  to  the  end  of  their 
tether  should  be  gone  over  with  the  knife,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  haulm  cut  clean  out.  A  few  of 
the  strongest  and  healthiest  looking  pieces  should  be 
left  and  these  may  be  evenly  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  and  if  it  is  thought  desirable, 
pegged  down  in  their  several  positions.  A  top¬ 
dressing  composed  of  good  loam  and  cow  manure 
well  mixed  together  may  then  be  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  about  i  in.  or  ijin. 
The  pit  or  frame  must  then  be  kept  close  and  well 
shaded,  and  the  syringe  plied  regularly  twiceaday.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  the  bare  stems  begin  to  throw 
out  leaves.  Roots  will  be  formed  at  numerous  nodes 
of  the  stems,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  plants 
will  be  in  full  bearing  again,  and  as  vigorous  as  ever 
they  were.  Plenty  of  heat,  close  shading,  and 
abundance  of  moisture  both  in  the  atmosphere  and 
at  the  roots  are  the  essentials  to  success. 

Melons  in  frames. — Many  amateurs  run  off  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  grow 
Melons  because  they  are  not  able  to  command  the 
latest  patterns  of  heated  houses ;  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
for  Melons  of  excellent  quality  can  be  grown  during 
the  summer  months  in  ordinary  frames,  providing  a 
little  care  is  exercised.  Frames  that  have  been 
utilised  for  growing  early  Potatos  in  will  now  be 
cleared  of  their  contents,  and  they  may  very  well  be 
used  for  a  crop  of  Melons.  Some  of  the  old  soil  may 
be  taken  out,  and  the  remainder  levelled  down  nicely, 
A  barrowful  of  good  loam  may  then  be  put  into  the 
centre  of  each  light,  so  as  to  form  a  mound,  the  top 
of  which  may  be  about  i  ft.  away  from  the  glass. 
On  this  mound  the  young  Melons  may  be  planted, 
making  the  soil  nicely  firm  about  their  roots  by 
means  of  a  wooden  rammer.  The  young  plants  will 
need  careful  shadmg  from  the  hot  sun  for  a  few  days 
until  they  have  quite  got  over  the  check  of  planting 
out.  Afterwards,  however,  they  must  be  given  all 
the  sunlight  possible.  Syringe  the  plants  regularly 
night  and  morning  in  bright  weather.  During  dull 
periods  the  syringe  should  not  be  called  into  action 
or  the  resulting  moisture  may  do  harm.  The  frame 
should  be  kept  close  at  all  times,  and  must  be  shut 
up  early  in  the  afternoon  so  as  to  imprison  a  good 
deal  of  the  sun’s  heat.  The  temperature  will  not 
then  decline  too  much  during  the  night.  Air  must 
at  all  times  be  given  carefully,  and  anything  like 
cold  draughts  studiously  avoided,  or  good-bye  to 
the  chances  of  obtaining  a  crop.— Rex. 

- •*— - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Saxifraga  trifurcata  is  the  name  of  the  plant  you 
send,  A.  Oban.  It  was  brought  from  Spain  about 
the  year  1804. 


Weeds  on  Paths. — The  best  method  of  getting  rid 
of  the  weeds  upon  your  paths,  Ion,  is  to  invest  in  a 
quantity  of  one  of  the  weed  killers  advertised  from 
time  to  time  in  our  columns.  In  applying  any  one 
of  these  you  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  fluid  to 
touch  the  grass  edges,  or  the  grass  will  suffer.  Any 
cans  that  are  used  for  it  should  also  be  put  carefully 
out  of  the  way,  and  not  used  for  watering  other  plants 
with.  Salt  may  be  employed  certainly,  but  it  is  not 
so  effective  a  remedy  as  the  fluid  destroyers. 

Lifting  Tulips. — Please  tell  me  if  there  is  any  test 
whereby  I  may  ascertain  when  it  is  safe  to  lift  my 
Tulips  ?  I  am  waiting  to  get  the  summer  plants  in, 


but  am  afraid  to  lift  the  Tulips  for  fear  of  injuring 
them.— IF.  R.  S. 

The  drought  this  season  has  caused  the  Tulips  to 
commence  ripening  off  much  quicker  than  they 
usually  do  in  ordinary  seasons.  You  may  therefore 
lift  your  bulbs  without  much  fear  now.  To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  now,  however,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  cover  them  with  ashes  in  a  nice  open  spot 
where  they  can  finish  ripening  without  being 
disturbed.  In  testing  Tulips  as  to  their  fitness  for 
lifting,  the  old  florists  used  to  bend  the  stems.  If 
these  would  bend  without  breaking,  the  bulbs  were 
considered  to  be  ready  for  lifting. 


Removing  male  blossoms  from  Cucumbers. — It 
is  very  true  that  many  gardeners  keep  the  male 
blooms  picked  off  their  Cucumber  plants,  J.  Williams, 
but  the  operation  is  not  of  the  great  importance  that 
you  imagine  it  to  be.  Some  good  is  doubtless  done  by 
treating  weak  plants  thus,  but,  as  a  rule,  Cucumbers 
grow  strongly  enough  without  this  little  attention. 
You  must  pinch  the  points  out  of  shoots  that  have 
reached  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  if  the  growths 
are  too  thick  a  few  of  them  may  be  cut  clean  out. 


Watering  Cacti. — You  appear  to  have  got  hold  of 
only  half  the  truth,  G.  All  plants  require  some 
amount  of  moisture  to  enable  them  to  live,  although 
some,  of  course,  need  very  much  less  than  others. 
Cacti  are  a  case  in  point.  Yon  may  keep  them  on 
very  much  less  water  than  you  would,  say,  a  Pelar¬ 
gonium,  but  do  not  dry  them  off  altogether.  Such  a 
measure  would  be  fatal. 


Agapanthus  umbellatus.  —  The  position  you 
describe,  Aloe,  just  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  would 
suit  the  noble  Agapanthus  splendidly.  If  the  pots 
are  standing  4  in.  or  5  in.  deep  in  the  water  all  the 
better.  Liquid  manure  occasionally  will  render  good 
service. 

Grevillea  robusta. — Will  this  plant  do  out  of 
doors  in  the  summer  ?  I  propose  plunging  it,  pot 
and  all,  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  bed.  —  P.  P. 

Certainly  it  will,  and  it  will  look  very  pretty  too. 
There  is  no  objection  to  plunging  the  pot  with  it,  but 
you  must  be  careful  not  to  let  the  plant  suffer  from 
lack  of  water,  as  when  the  roots  are  enclosed  in  the 
pot  the  plant  will  be,  in  a  measure,  prevented  from 
making  use  of  the  water  in  the  surrounding  soil. 


Arum  Lilies. — Your  plants  have  done  enough  for 
the  season,  T.L.,  and  the  shabby  look  is  perfectly 
natural.  Gradually  curtail  the  water  supply  so  as 
to  give  them  a  rest.  In  the  beginning  of  June  you 
may  plant  them  out  in  an  open  border  for  the 
summer. 


Wistaria  sinensis. — The  complaint  you  make  of 
your  Wistaria  flowers  going  off  quickly  is  all  too 
common  a  one  this  season,  J.  Tiverton.  The  hot  sun 
combined  with  the  drought  has  been  the  cause  of 
this.  In  some  cases  the  colour  has  begun  to  fade 
from  the  flowers  almost  as  soon  as  the  buds 
expanded. 


Morello  Cherries. — There  is  no  reason  why  your 
tree  should  not  finish  its  fruit  nicely,  L.  A.,  if  you 
are  kind  to  it.  The  fact  of  its  having  borne  a  good 
crop  last  year  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  its  bearing 
one  this,  provided  it  is  properly  attended  to.  An 
occasional  dose  of  weak  farmyard  manure  will  help 
it  wonderfully. 


Yegetable  Marrows. — To  do  these  really  well, 
5.  T.  Grayson,  they  must  be  given  a  rich  soil  with 
which  plenty  of  manure  has  been  incorporated. 
Some  of  the  finest  Marrows  we  have  ever  seen  or 
tasted  were  actually  grown  on  the  top  of  an  old 
manure  heap.  They  sent  out  strong  shoots  which 
extended  a  great  distance  from  the  spot  in  which  the 
plants  were  growing. 

Plants  for  a  Cottage  Window. — From  some  few 
years  experience  of  cottage  shows,  I  should  say  the 
best  window  plants  (see  p.  624)  are  flowering 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Musks,  Begonias  &c.  But 
as  these  are  only  useful  for  a  short  season  I  should 
recommend  Aspidistras,  Araucaria  excelsa,  Aralia 
Sieboldii,  Asparagus,  Ivy,  Palms  &c.  The  two  best 
house  or  window  plants  are  the  Aspidistra  and 
Araucaria ;  these  are  hardy  and  will  succeed  with 
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less  light  than  many  kinds.  Ferns  with  care  are 
satisfactory  as  window  plants,  Adiantum  cuneatum 
and  Pteris  serrulata  being  very  pretty ;  and  for 
hardy  kinds,  Polystichum  angulare  proliferum  and 
Scolopendrium  vulgare,  (common  Hart’s-tongue)  will 
thrive  in  a  shady  aspect.  The  great  success  in 
window  plants  is  to  keep  them  clean,  and  be  careful 
in  watering  ;  in  a  room  in  which  there  is  a  fire  daily, 
plants  will  require  much  more  water.  It  is  better  not 
to  over-pot,  and  when  watering  to  give  sufficient  to 
wet  the  whole  ball  of  soil. — R.G.W. 

- - 

DAVALLIA  TENUIFOLIA  BURKEI. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  noting  this  splendid 
addition  to  the  forms  of  D.  tenuifolia  already  in 
cultivation.  It  may  be  seen  with  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  in  their  splendid  collection  of  Ferns. 
D.  t.  Veitchi  is  well  known  for  its  beautifully 
divided  and  graceful  erect  fronds.  That  under  notice 
is  decidedly  a  basket  plant  with  arching  and  drooping 
fronds  of  great  beauty.  They  are  light  green,  four 
to  five  times  pinnatisect,  with  narrowly  wedge- 
shaped,  emarginate  or  bifid  segments.  The  old 
fronds  keep  good  till  long  after  the  young  ones  are 
fully  developed.  An  intermediate  house  suits  it 
admirably,  and  its  cultivation  is  of  the  easiest. 
Messrs.  Veitch  kindly  supplied  us  with  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

- - 

THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO¬ 
LENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  fifty-seventh  anniversary  festival  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  London,  on  the  30th  ult.,  under  the 
presidency  of  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Lathom, 
G.C.B  ,  P.C.  There  was  a  short  toast  list,  but  the 
evening  was  a  lengthy  one  owing  to  the  numerous 
speakers  and  ‘the  music  which  occupied  the  intervals. 
About  140  sat  down  to  dinner. 

The  Chairman  proposed  “  The  Queen  (our 
Patroness),”  and  after  an  interval  rose  again  to 
propose  ”  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  (our  Patron) 
and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family.”  The  toast  of  the 
evening,  "Continued  Success  to  the  Institution,” 
was  also  rendered  by  the  chairman.  He  began  by 
saying  that  in  looking  over  the  lists  of  those  who  had 
occupied  the  chair  before  him  on  similar  occasions, 
he  noted  many  of  gardening  importance  who  were 
much  more  familiar  with  the  subject  than  he  was, 
and  he  had  a  little  diffidence  in  coming  before  them. 
The  Earl  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  gardener  as  a 
factor  in  beautifying  our  landscapes  with  trees,  in  the 
raising  and  growing  of  which  as  well  as  flowers 
under  glass  and  in  the  open,  he  was  so  closely  identi¬ 
fied  that  his  labours  deserved  something  more  than 
a  passing  recognition  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  men. 
The  chairman  also  said  that  he  had  seen  gardens  and 
gardeners  at  home  and  abroad,  but  he  had  never  seen 
better  than  those  in  this  country,  for  which  he  had 
reason  to  be  highly  satisfied. 

He  made  short  excursions  into  the  domain 
of  some  of  the  more  popular  flowers  raised  by 
gardeners;  then  in  reverting  to  the  Institution  he 
admired  the  “help  myself”  spirit  which  pervaded 
the  society.  Those  men  who  had  given  up  their  whole 
lives  to  the  science  and  practice  of  gardening  deserved 
well,  and  the  Institution  had  accomplished  great  and 
important  work  and  highly  to  be  honoured,  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  fund  that  would  help  them  in  their  old  age 
when  no  longer  able  to  pursue  their  vocation.  On 
the  part  of  the  gardeners  themselves,  he  said  that  if 
they  could  contrive  to  subscribe  a  guinea  a  year  for 
a  few  years  they  would  be  able  to  secure  a  pension 
of  £ 20 ,  which  he  considered  a  very  good  insurance. 
The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  not 
only  helped  gardeners  but  their  widows,  which  was 
a  great  point  in  favour  of  the  Institution  and  all  con¬ 
cerned.  At  present  157  pensioners  were  supported 
out  of  the  funds,  eighty-two  of  them  being  men  and 
seventy-five  women.  This  list  of  pensioners  cost 
the  Institution  something  like  £ 2,800  annually.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  fact,  there  were  still  thirty-one 
pressing  cases  awaiting  for  election ;  so  that  it 
behoved  all  concerned  to  make  further  effort  to 
augment  the  funds.  Before  sitting  down,  he  coupled 
with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  the 
treasurer  and  chairman  of  committee. 

Mr.  Veitch  said  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
strength  of  the  Institution  had  materially  increased. 
A  sum  of  £10,000  had  been  added  to  the  funds  which 


now  amounted  to  £31,000.  The  whole  of  the  reserve 
capital  was  invested  in  consols.  During  the  same 
period  the  pensions  of  the  men  had  been  raised  from 
£16  to  £20,  and  those  of  their  widows  had  been 
raised  to  the  former  figure.  He  considered  these 
sums  well  spent  on  men  who  had  worked  hard  all 
their  lives,  but  whose  income  had  prevented  them 
from  making  provisions  for  old  age.  Mr.  Veitch 
also  referred  in  feeling  terms  to  the  death  of  their 
dear  old  friend,  Mr.  John  Wills,  who  was  a  great 
supporter  of  the  Institution,  and  whom  they  had 
lost  since  their  previous  meeting. 

His  Honour  Judge  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  proposed 
“Horticulture,”  and  said  that  “gardening  is  the 
greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man,”  and  in 
other  words  that  it  had  brought  restoration  and 
peace  to  the  troubled  spirit  of  man.  The  love  for 
horticulture  was  one  of  the  charms  of  life,  and 
besides  the  mere  charm  of  gardening  the  latter 
supplied  the  garniture  of  the  table.  The  man  who 
had  a  reverence  for  beauty  and  a  love  of  nature 
deserved  well  of  his  country.  As  Britains  we  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  science  of  horticulture, 
which  brought  grace  to  life  and  beauty  to  our  homes, 
as  well  to  the  home  of  the  humble  artisan  with  his 
flower  in  a  pot,  as  to  the  lord.  He  alluded  to  the  work 
of  the  gardener  as  an  honest  one,  and  that  the  work 
made  him  honest  and  a  highly  respectable  member 


of  the  community.  He  alluded  to  his  learned  friend 
the  Earl  of  Lathom  and  the  interest  he  took  in 
gardening,  than  whom  there  was  no  more  honest 
gentleman.  There  was  no  greater  triumph  than  that 
of  horticulture  and  the  improvements  it  had  effected, 
even  amongst  the  commonest  things,  but  nothing 
was  to  be  considered  common  which  the  Almighty 
had  taken  in  hand.  With  the  toast  he  coupled  the 
name  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart. 

Sir  Oswald  said  he  was  not  a  sufficiently  competent 
speaker  to  do  justice  in  replying  to  the  toast.  His 
grandfather,  however,  was  a  botanist,  an  entomologist 
and  every  other  'ologist  he  could  remember.  For 
his  own  part  he  had  a  garden  kept  in  the  usual 
way,  and  took  an  interest  in  botany  and  horticulture. 
He  said  a  great  feature  of  horticulture  was  the  shows 
held  all  over  the  country.  Men  who  used  to  attend 
sports  and  public-houses,  now  went  home  from  work 
to  tend  their  gardens. 

Mr.  Arnold  Moss  then  rose  to  propose  “The 
Committee  and  Stewards,”  and  described  them  as  a 
very  important  class.  He  detailed  some  of  the  more 
important  work  they  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
and  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Sherwood. 

At  this  point  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram  was  called  upon  to 
read  the  list  of  donations  that  had  been  promised  on 
behalf  of  the  Institution.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  items  of  the  donations  promised: — The  Queen, 
£25;  the  Chairman,  £25  ;  Messrs,  de  Rothschild, 


100  gs.  ;  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  £1  o,  annual 
subscription,  and  a  dona  tion  of  £25  ;  the  stewards 
(through  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.),  £125  ;  Walter  Cob, 
Esq.,  £112  5s.;  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  £50;  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  20  gs.  ;  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  25  gs.  ;  Mr,  Wm.  Bull,  6  gs. ;  Arnold 
Moss,  Esq.,  5  gs.  ;  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
£rr  rrs.  ;  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  £005;  Lord 
Burton,  £52  ros.  ;  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  £ro,  and  £ro 
annual  subscription  ;  Baron  Schroder,  £25  ;  W. 
Bennett.  Esq.,  £21;  Dicksons,  Chester,  £10  10s. ; 
W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  £r5  15s.;  John  Corry,  Esq., 
£25,  and  £3  3s.  annual  subscription;  Viscount 
Powerscourt,  £10  ros.;  W.  Mackay,  Esq  ,  £25;  J. 
K.  White,  Esq.  (Worcester  Auxiliary),  £60 ;  and 
Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  £5  5s.  The  total 
collected  was  £2,r8o. 

N.  N.  Sherwood.  Esq.,  rose  to  reply  to  the  toast  of 
the  “  Committee  and  Stewards,”  and  said  that  there 
was  no  committee  which  carried  out  its  work  more 
faithfully  than  that  alluded  to.  He  himself  had  been 
made  steward  for  twenty-five  times,  which  meant 
that  he  had  attended  twenty-five  dinners,  and  had 
bothered  his  friends  constantly  for  donations.  The 
company  was  honoured  that  night  by  the  second 
greatest  mason  in  England.  His  masonic  friends 
were  usually  very  liberal  and  had  responded  well  to 
the  call.  He  himself  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty 


years,  and  having  been  blessed  with  health,  he  con¬ 
sidered  he  ought  to  do  something  for  the  Institution, 
and  asked  the  secretary  to  recognise  his  name  for 
roo  gs. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Powerscourt  proposed 
"  The  Chairman,”  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  horti¬ 
cultural  matters  and  all  that  pertains  thereto.  He 
himself  had  devoted  the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  trees  as  well  as  indoor  plants.  The  climate 
of  Ireland  enabled  him  to  succeed  with  many  things 
which  could  not  be  grown  in  the  north  of  England. 
He  also  referred  to  the  benefits  which  had  been 
conferred  by  the  Institution  upon  gardeners  no  longer 
able  to  follow  their  profession,  and  that  gardeners, 
who  faithfully  attended  to*  their  arduous  duties, 
deserved  the  greatest  possible  encouragement.  He 
wished  that  the  poor  in  Ireland  could  be  induced  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in  horticulture  than  they  did  ; 
but  that  societies  were  trying  to  foster  this  idea. 

The  Chairman,  in  replying,  hoped  that  the  income 
of  the  Institution  would  increase  fourfold  by  this 
time  next  year,  and  before  sitting  down  related  some 
of  his  own  doings  and  experiences  in  horticulture. 

Mr.  Sherwood  next  proposed  “  Mr.  Ingram,  the 
secretary  ;  ”  and  said  that  when  the  late  Mr.  Roger 
Cutler  died,  they  thought  they  would  have  difficulty 
in  finding  a  suitable  man  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr. 
Ingram  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  to-day  the  Institution  was  a  greater 
success  than  ever.  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  could  say  what 
the  secretary  had  done  for  the  cause  ;  and  he  felt 
sure  that  Mr.  Ingram's  first  and  last  thought  each 
day  was  about  the  Institution.  Mr.  Ingram  feelingly 
responded. 
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TOMATOS  FOR  MARKET. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  there  has  been  for 
Tomatos  within  the  last  few  years,  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  their  cultivation  by  growers  for 
market.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantities  of 
foreign  fruit  sent  to  this  country,  and  retailed  at 
abnormally  low  prices — most  of  it  in  an  unripe 
condition,  and  therefore  unfit  for  consumption — well 
grown  English  Tomatos  can  “  hold  their  own  "amid 
such  competition,  and  a  fair  price  for  them  is 
generally  obtained. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public,  Tomatos 
are  now  brought  into  our  markets  early  in  the  year, 
more  especially  in  May,  at  which  time  they  command 
a  good  figure,  but  gradually  become  cheaper  as  the 
season  advances.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  anyone  once  having  acquired  the  taste  for  good 
English  fruit,  is  hardly  likely  to  fall  back  upon 
foreign  produce,  as,  however,  nice  it  may  be  in 
appearance,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  home¬ 
grown  fruits  in  point  of  flavour.  The  fact  that  so 
much  foreign  fruit  is  sold,  proves  conclusively,  that 
the  aversion  many  people  had  to  Tomatos  as  an 
article  of  food,  is  gradually  wearing  away,  and  where 
only  a  few  used  to  cultivate  them,  hundreds  do  so 
to-day.  Indeed,  as  we  have  said,  the  demand 
increases  every  year,  hence  it  is  that  each  season 
some  “new  and  improved”  sort  is  sent  out 
promising,  according  to  catalogue  description,  to 
eclipse  all  its  predecessors. 

We  propose  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  to 
endeavour  to  deal  with  Tomatos  for  market.  First, 
with  regard  to  their  quarters,  experience  teaches  us 
that  low,  span-roofed  houses,  which  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  gleam  of  sunshine  possible,  are  the  very 
best  positions  to  which  the  plants  can  be  assigned, 
having,  of  course,  the  necessary  means  for  heating. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  grown, 
there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  ;  some  prefer  potting 
them  singly  in  8-in  pots,  whilst  others  incline  to  the 
bed  system,  after  the  manner  of  Cucumber  growing. 
We  have  tried  both,  and  whilst  admitting  that  the 
former  practice  has  its  advantages,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  where — as  in  the  present  case- 
quantity  is  the  desideratum ,  the  bedding  plan  gives 
the  largest  yield  of  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
labour  of  watering  is  reduced  very  considerably. 
Where,  however,  Tomatos  are  grown  with  other 
subjects  for  home  consumption  only,  and  quantity  of 
fruit  and  cost  of  pots  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  then 
we  recommend  culture  in  pots,  as  however  profitable 
the  bedding  plan  may  prove,  it  is  not  always 
desirable  or  convenient  to  convert  one’s  greenhouse 
staging  into  a  Tomato  bed.  But  looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  financial  standpoint,  our  experience 
warrants  us  in  stating  that  the  latter  system  is  by 
far  the  best. 

In  planting  under  either  condition,  we  find  good 
turf  soil  which  has  been  stacked  for  a  short  time  and 
still  contains  plenty  of  fibre  to  be  the  best  compost ; 
and  only  sufficient  should  be  used  to  cover  the  roots, 
or  enough  for  the  plants'  present  requirements,  adding 
more  as  the  roots  appear  above  the  surface,  seeking 
for  fresh  nutriment. 

We  have  seen  plants  potted  ofi,  the  8-in.  pots 
beiDg  filled  at  the  first  outset,  no  room  being  left  for 
any  subsequent  feeding ;  and  as  a  consequence  they 
have  become  surfeited  and  made  no  vigorous 
growth,  whilst  they  only  gave  a  meagre  crop  of 
fruit. 

As  is  well  known,  Tomatos  are  gross  feeders,  and 
after  the  fruit  has  set,  require  stimulants  if  they  are 
to  continue  bearing  heavy  crops.  It  is  after  the  first 
bunch  of  fruit  has  set,  when  having  used  up  the 
compost  first  supplied,  that  feeding  should 
commence ;  at  the  same  time  a  little  more  soil  should 
be  added  if  required.  Applied  in  a  liquid  form, 
sheep  droppings  will  be  found  very  beneficial ;  fail¬ 
ing  these,  cow  manure  should  be  used.  Clay's 
Fertiliser  will  also  be  found  an  admirable  stimulant 
for  plants  in  bearing.  As  the  season  advances,  and 
foliage  increases,  one  is  tempted  for  the  sake  of 
letting  in  light  and  sun  to  the  fruit,  to  use  the  knife 
somewhat  freely  amongst  the  leaves,  thinking  to 
ripen  the  fruit  early.  Whilst  the  rubbing  off  of  side 
shoots  is  recommended,  one  should  be  careful  as  to 
cutting  away  foliage  ;  as  to  do  so  to  any  great  extent, 
especially  at  a  time  of  bearing,  must,  of  necessity, 
result  in  checking  growth.  Rather  than  adopt  this 
plan,  it  is  much  better  to  tie  in  those  leaves  which 
impede  light  and  sun,  than  bleed  the  plants  by  the 
use  of  the  knife.  There  is  also  a  difference  of 


opinion  as  to  the  system  of  training  to  be  followed  ; 
we  confine  each  plant  to  a  single  stem,  rubbing  off 
all  side  shoots,  and  thus  concentrating  the  energy  of 
the  plant  on  the  best  bunches  which  are  undoubtedly 
produced  from  the  main  stem. 

As  to  variety,  here  again  a  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion  is  shared  as  to  the  sorts  to  be  grown  to 
give  the  best  possible  result.  In  this  particular, 
each  one  will  have  to  a  large  extent  to  be  guided  by 
his  own  experience  and  neighbourhood. 

In  some  localities,  almost  any  variety  finds  a  sale, 
in  others,  only  smooth,  medium-sized  fruit  is  desired. 
As  a  general  rule,  large  corrugated  varieties  do  not 
find  so  ready  a  market  as  medium-sized  smooth 
sorts ;  and  yellow  varieties  have  not  as  yet  taken 
sufficient  hold  on  the  public  to  command  much 
attention,  although  they  are  being  grown  more  now 
than  formerly. 

For  an  early  variety  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All,  in  our 
opinion,  stands  first,  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit 
being  smooth ;  although  grown  out  of  doors  it  is 
somewhat  corrugated.  Maincrop,  another  of  Sutton’s 
productions,  yields  a  heavy  crop  and  is  a  sort  largely 
cultivated  for  market.  Conference  finds  favour  with 
many  growers,  as  does  also  Perfection,  the  latter 
producing  even  sized  fruits.  Ham  Green  Favourite 
can  generally  be  relied  upon  as  a  heavy  cropper, 
whilst  Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  an  old  tried  sort,  does 
well  outside  under  a  south  wall  in  a  favourable 
summer.  The  old  Large  Red  still  ranks  as  a  profit¬ 
able  sort,  and  as  a  corrugated  variety  for  general 
market  work  takes  a  deal  of  beating. 

Tomatos  for  market  should  be  grown  quickly; 
and  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  them  are  those 
who  make  a  beginning  early  in  the  year,  giving  the 
plants  the  advantage  of  as  much  heat  as  possible  in 
their  first  stages,  and  bearing  in  mind  though  heat  is 
desirable,  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  well¬ 
being.  They  take  care  that  growth  is  not  checked 
at  any  period,  and  assist  them  when  required  by  top- 
dressings,  and  warm  supplies  of  liquid  manure  when 
in  bearing,  which  will  materially  help  the  young 
fruit  to  develop. — W.  F. 

- -*> - 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  DRYING. 

(Concluded  from  p.  580.) 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  description  given 
of  the  method  of  drying  Apples,  that  precisely  the 
same  plan  will  be  equally  successful  with  all  other 
fruits,  for  it  certainly  will  not.  And  here  will, 
perhaps,  be  the  proper  place  to  draw  your  attention 
to  a  point  of  much  importance  to  everyone  entering 
on  the  work  of  evaporating,  namely,  that  it  is  not  a 
rule-of-thumb  business,  but  a  pursuit  requiring  skill, 
knowledge,  and  experience.  Nothing  could  do  more 
injury  to  the  best  intended  efforts  to  extend  the 
practice  of  evaporating  in  this  country,  than  to  let 
anyone  enter  on  the  business  with  an  idea  that  it  can 
be  carried  on  to  a  successful  issue  without  skill, 
knowledge,  and  experience.  It  cannot.  Without 
tnese  indispensable  qualifications  the  result  must  be 
certain  failure,  with  the  further  result  of  bringing 
discredit  on  a  valuable  process  and  the  apparatus  in 
which  it  is  carried  on.  The  difference  between 
dried  fruit  which  has  been  so  skilfully  operated  on 
as  to  bring  into  exercise  the  utmost  powers  of  the 
evaporator  and  to  develop  the  best  qualities  of  the 
fruit,  and  fruit  evaporated  by  an  incompetent  or 
careless  operator,  will  be  found  as  great  as  that 
between  sterling  silver  and  worthless  dross.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  me  say  that  the  way  to  perform  the 
operations  of  evaporating  perfectly  may  be  readily 
learned  by  any  person  of  intelligence  who  will  take 
pains  and  be  willing  to  learn  from  those  who  can 
teach. 

To  illustrate  the  remark  I  made  a  few  minutes 
ago,  that  the  method  for  drying  Apples  will  not  serve 
for  all  other  fruits,  I  will  describe  how  to  treat 
strawberries,  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  fruits 
the  evaporator  has  to  deal  with.  I  am  indebted  to 
Captain  J.  Addison  Smith,  of  California  and  London, 
a  gentleman  of  great  experience  in  fruit  evaporation, 
for  the  following  method  : — "  Strawberries  are  rather 
difficult  to  treat,  but  when  properly  done  are  not 
only  a  very  delicious  product  but  a  very  handsome 
one.  They  have  to  be,  what  may  be  termed,  semi- 
conserved  and  crystallised.  The  berries  must  be 
gathered  when  coloured,  but  still  quite  firm,  and 
placed  in  a  broad  flat-bottomed  vessel.  As  they  are 
liable  to  mash  and  bleed,  be  careful  not  to  put  too 
many  in  one  vessel.  Make  a  syrup  of  2  lbs.  of  white 
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granulated  sugar  to  i  lb.  of  water,  which  boil  until 
the  sugar  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  While  the  syrup 
is  boiling  hot  pour  it  carefully  over  the  berries  and 
keep  covered  until  perfectly  cool.  Then  take  them 
out  with  a  flat  perforated  ladle,  thoroughly  drain 
them  and  turn  on  to  a  fine  wire  screen  ;  place  in  the 
evaporator  and  dry  with  a  moderate  heat.  In  some 
cases  where  the  berries  contain  much  water,  the 
scalding  process  should  be  repeated.  This  is  an 
operation  which  requires  skill,  but  when  well  done, 
a  most  delicious  conserve  is  produced."  I  give  this 
recipe  only  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  different  fruit 
and  different  vegetables  require  varied  treatment ; 
but  I  will  not  weary  you  with  more  information  of 
this  kind,  as  my  purpose  to-night  is  not  to  describe 
the  art  of  manipulating  the  evaporator  in  detail,  but 
to  draw  attention  to  its  useful  powers  in  a  general 
way  only. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
read  the  available  literature  on  the  subject,  I  may 
mention  that  several  articles  on  fruit  evaporation 
have  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  In  the  part  for  October,  1888,  there  is  a  very 
interesting  paper  by  Mr.  D.  Pidgeon,  a  gentleman 
officially  connected  with  the  society,  and  another  in 
the  number  for  March,  1890.  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  December,  1895,  the  subject 
is  dealt  with  at  some  length.  From  Mr.  Pidgeon’s 
first  paper  I  quote  the  following  particulars  — 

"  A  bushel  of  green  Apples,  weighing  about  5olb., 
can  be  dried  at  a  cost  of  from  6d.  to  yjd,  The  total 
cost  of  the  dried  product  is  from  3d.  to  5d.  per  lb. 
and  the  average  selling  price  from  3^d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 
One  bushel  of  green  Apples  produces  about  6  lbs., 
of  dried  Apples.  One  pound  of  coal  is  consumed  in 
evaporating  enough  green  fruit  to  yield  one  pound  of 
dried  fruit.  .  .  .  The  cores  and  parings  are  dried  and 
sold  for  jelly-making,  realising  about  £4  per  ton.  A 
bushel  of  Apples  yields  30  lbs.  of  ‘  meat,’  and  20  lbs. 
of  refuse  (cores,  &c.).  The  30  lbs.  of  ’meat’  is 
reduced  to  6  lbs.  by  evaporation,  and  the  20  lbs.  of 
refuse  to  4  lbs." 

In  America  the  total  value  of  evaporated  fruit 
produced  and  sold  annually  must  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
any  reliable  estimate  as  to  how  much  it  is.  Mr. 
Pidgeon  furnishes  the  following  figures  for  California 
alone  : — Total  weight  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  evaporated 
in  that  state  during  1888,  31,450,000  lbs.  ;  the  value 
of  same  being  £431,590 ;  but  the  quantity  now  is 
much  larger. 

The  western  portion  of  New  York  State,  in  a 
district  lying  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  around 
the  city  of  Rochester,  produced  in  1888,  37,750,000 
lbs.  of  evaporated  fruit  (all  but  750,000  lbs.  of  which 
were  apples)  of  the  value  of  £297,000.  Mr.  Pidgeon 
states  that  to  produce  this  amount  250,000,000  lbs. 
(no, 000  tons)  of  green  Apples  and  250,000  quarts  of 
fresh  raspberries  were  operated  upon  ;  19,000  tons  of 
coal  were  burnt  in  1,500  drying-houses  (each  con. 
taining  one  or  more  evaporators  of  various  sizes), 
and  45,000  hands  were  employed  during  four  months 
of  the  year,  bringing  about  the  result  quoted  above. 
The  use  of  the  evaporator  since  1888  has  greatly 
extended,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
figures  about  the  produce  in  and  around  Rochester 
eight  years  ago  do  not  represent  the  amount  of 
business  now  done.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  December,  1895,  at  p.  295,  a  Table 
is  given  of  "  Imports  of  Fruit ;  unenumerated  ;  pre¬ 
served  without  sugar,"  and  the  quantity  received  in 
this  country  in  1894  from  the  United  States  is  stated 
to  be  6,255,046.  lbs.,  and  its  value  £75,843.  The 
writer  of  the  article  in  which  this  table  is  given 
intimates  that  the  increase  as  compared  with  the 
year  1885  (the  imports  of  which  are  also  given),  "  is 
due  to  the  extension  particularly  in  California  of  the 
practice  of  evaporating  or  desiccating  apples,  plums, 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  by  means  of  solar 
or  artificial  heat. 

The  use  of  evaporated  fruits  in  this  country — 
whether  of  foreign  or  home  production — will  very 
probably  be  greatly  increased  when  the  best  modes 
of  utilising  them  are  more  generally  understood, 
for  they  require  practically  no  tedious  preparation, 
are  always  ready  for  use  when  wanted,  and  are 
economical,  for  the  prices  are  low  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  waste ;  and,  as  all  who  have  tried 
evaporated  fruits  of  a  good  brand  will  testify,  they 
are  quite  as  pleasant  to  the  palate  as  fresh  fruit.  But 
however  good  they  may  be  intrinsically,  the  cook 
must  understand  what  to  do  with  them,  and  do  it,  or 
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they  will  be  unjustly  found  fault  wilb.  We  have 
only  to  remember  that  the  evaporating  process 
deprives  the  fruit  of  nearly  all  the  water  it  contains 
in  its  raw  state  to  see  that  before  cooking  the  water 
must  be  replaced.  This  involves  soaking  the  fruit 
from  12  to  16  hours  in  as  much  water  as  it  can 
absorb,  and  results  in  a  single  pound  of  dry  Apple 
rings  being  increased  to  five  or  six  times  the  weight, 
in  a  softened  and  juicy  state,  which  will  bake,  boil, 
or  stew  like  fresh  gathered  fruit,  except  that  it  will 
be  so  tender  as  to  require  much  less  cooking.  The 
retail  price  of  the  dried  rings  at  the  present  time  is 
yd.  per  lb.,  so  that  the  cost  when  ready  for  cooking 
will  be  only  a  trifle  over  id.  per  lb.  In  many  shops 
printed  directions  how  to  prepare  the  Apple  rings, 
&c.  for  cooking  are  now  supplied  to  purchasers.  It 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  enumerate  directions  how  to 
make  marmalades,  jams,  jellies,  &c.,  from 
evaporated  fruit  which  would  be  at  least  equal  to 
the  best  made  from  fresh  fruit,  but  I  shrink  from 
wearying  you  further, 

I  will  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  singular 
apathy  shown  in  England  so  far  with  reference  to 
the  "  American  evaporator.”  Its  merits  have  been 
officially  recognised  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  and 
Royal  Horticultural  Societies ;  the  journals  of  both 
societies,  and  also  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (as  I 
have  already  pointed  out)  have  published  articles 
setting  forth  its  claims  to  public  attention,  and 
pointing  out  the  advantages  which  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  accrue  if  it  were  judiciously  used  in  this 
country.  Innumerable  letters  and  articles  have 
appeared  in  the  Times,  Standard,  Midland  Counties 
Herald,  and  other  journals  advocating  its  adoption, 
and  yet  the  number  of  evaporators  in  use  in  England 
at  the  present  time  does  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  reach  to  a  score.  We  are  always 
slow  to  change  and  often  look  suspiciously  at  new 
things,  and  it  will  probably  require  a  good  deal  more 
dogged  persistence  on  the  part  of  those  interested 
before  our  fruit  growers  will  welcome  in  earnest  this 
transatlantic  stranger.  And  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  might  materially  help  to  make  fruit 
growing  a  much  more  profitable  and  less  uncertain 
business  than  it  is  at  present.  What  a  difference  it 
would  have  made  to  numbers  of  people  during  the 
past  year  if  all  the  plums  and  damsons  grown  in 
England,  which  were  sold  at  a  ruinous  price,  or 
were  not  gathered  at  all,  had  been  dried  in  evapora¬ 
tors  and  had  since  been  sold  at  6d.  to  8d.  per  lb 
retail ;  the  growers  would  have  been  much  better 
off  and  much  delicious  fruit  might  have  found  its 
way  during  the  past  winter  and  spring  months  into 
thousands  of  homes. 

I  asked  Mr.  Trotter  to  give  me  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  Herefordshire  of  evaporating,  and  1 
think  his  communication  will  interest  you.  Here 
are  my  questions  and  his  answers  : — 

Q.  What  kinds  of  fruit  have  you  successfully 
dried  ? 

A.  Apricots,  Apples,  Black  Currants,  Cherries, 
Figs,  Pears,  and  Plums. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  fruit  have  you  not  succeeded 
with,  and  what  do  you  think  was  the  cause  of  non¬ 
success  ? 

A.  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  Want  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  lack  of  fine  meshed  cloth  to  place 
under  them.  I  have  only  tried  these  fruits  once. 

Q.  Have  you  successfully  dried  vegetables  ;  and  if 
so  what  kinds  ? 

A.  Yes:  Asparagus,  French  Beans,  Peas  and 
Tomatos. 

Q.  Have  you  cooked  any  of  the  dried  vegetables, 
and  how  did  they  turn  out  ? 

A.  Yes;  excellently. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  dried  various  kinds  of  herbs, 
&c.  What  kinds  have  you  had  most  success  with  ? 
Do  they  retain  their  colour  and  flavour  ? 

A.  Basil,  Camomile,  Lavender,  Marjoram,  Mint, 
Parsley,  Tarragon,  Thyme,  Sage,  &c. 

Q.  Have  you  sold  any  dried  fruits,  dried  vegetables 
and  dried  herbs  ? 

A.  Yes:  fruits  and  herbs.  Of  herbs  a  quantity. 
Not  vegetables  at  present. 

Q.  Taking  cost  into  consideration,  has  what  you 
have  sold  yielded  you  a  profit  ? 

A .  Dried  fruits,  yes.  Dried  herbs,  decidedly  yes,  . 
Apple  rings,  in  a  plentiful  year,  pay  well.  Herbs 
also  pay  well. 

Q.  How  do  you  pack  your  dried  fruits,  and  do  you 
sell  them  to  wholesale  or  retail  customers  ? 

A.  I  pack  the  fruit  in  wood  boxes,  about  2  lbs.  in 


each  ;  in  boxes  like  those  used  for  Fry’s  Cocoa. 
The  herbs  are  packed  in  half-pint  glass  bottles  with 
metal  stoppers,  and  are  sold  at  6d.  each  :  also  in 
penny  packets.  These  are  both  retail  prices.  I  sell 
to  wholesale  and  retail  customers. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  your  opinion  of  the  evaporator 
as  a  means  of  adding  to,  or  entirely  earning  a  living  ; 
and  do  you  recommend  the  average  fruit  grower  to 
set  up  an  evaporator  ? 

A.  (i)  I  believe  the  evaporator  to  be  the  thing  really 
wanted  in  this  country,  especially  in  a  place  like  this 
where  we  have  a  quantity  of  fruit  which  can  be 
dried  for  future  use.  Here  we  have  used  our  own 
dried  goods  all  the  winter  and  have  still  a  consider¬ 
able  surplus  which  but  for  the  evaporator  would 
have  been  wasted.  (2)  Yes,  in  conjunction  with  a 
factory  or  jam  maker,  or  in  a  co-operative  way. 
(3)  I  do  not  recommend  each  and  every  grower  to 
set  up  an  evaporator,  for  several  reasons ;  but  I 
certainly  recommend  it  for  use  on  a  co-operative 
method. 

Mr.  Trotter's  suggestion  that  the  evaporator 
should  be  used  under  some  co-operative  arrange¬ 
ment  is  deserving  of  careful  consideration.  That 
method  would  minimise  risks,  secure  more  successful 
results,  and  would  probably  lead  to  the  employment 
of  the  best  class  of  operator.  At  present  skilful 
operators  are  few  and  far  between  in  this  country  ; 
but  once  there  is  a  demand  they  will  undoubtedly 
be  forthcoming.  The  work  would  be  found  interest¬ 
ing,  and,  as  I  have  previously  said,  it  requires  skill, 
knowledge,  and  experience.  Much  of  the  work 
might  be  done  by  women,  who  properly  trained 
would  prove  very  successful  manipulators. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  bring  my  paper  to 
a  conclusion  by  making  a  few  general  observations, 
which  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

1  The  universal  use  and  success  of  the  evaporator 
in  America  and  other  countries  seems  to  me  to  afford 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  extension  of  its  use  in 
England  deserves  warm  encouragement.  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  advantage  it 
would  be  to  fruit  growers,  and  the  community  at 
large.  On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  it  would 
be  more  economical  and  profitable  if  the  process  of 
evaporation  were  carried  on  by  a  co-operative 
combination  rather  than  by  a  number  of  individuals, 
each  on  his  own  account. 

2.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evaporator 
will  not  make  a  good  product  out  of  fruit  of  bad 
quality.  The  fruit  to  be  evaporated  must  be  of  good 
quality  to  begin,  and  consequently  the  fruit  grower 
who  adds  an  evaporator  to  his  trade  plant  must  take 
care  to  grow  those  varieties  of  fruit  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  marketable  commodity  when  dried.  Thus 
the  best  kind  of  Apple  rings  can  only  be  produced 
from  the  best  kinds  of  cooking  Apples. 

-  3.  Then  the  men  or  women  employed  to  work 
evaporators  should  be  well  instructed  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  they  have  to  perform,  and  should  be  handy, 
observant,  and  resourceful.  Those  who  are  the  best 
qualified,  most  skilful,  and  painstaking  will  naturally 
produce  the  best  results. 

4.  The  grading  of  fruit  is  another  point  of  im¬ 
portance.  We  are  not  careful  enough  in  England  in 
this  respect  with  our  raw  fruits  ;  it  would  be  better 
if  we  were ;  but  in  evaporated  fruits  it  is  indispensable, 
•and  neither  this  nor  any  other  point  tending  to 
secure  excellence  and  uniformity  of  quality  must  be 
neglected  by  the  evaporator,  who  intends  to  secure  a 
ready  sale  and  the  highest  price  for  his  goods.  Thus, 
the  packing  of  the  fruit  must  not  be  done  in  a  care¬ 
less  or  slovenly  manner,  but  as  neatly  and  attrac¬ 
tively  as  possible.  The  American  method  is  to  send 
out  the  fruit  in  neat,  inexpensive  boxes,  holding solbs. 
If  this  would  be  too  large  a  size  for  this  country,  we 
must  use  a  smaller  size.  The  wholesale  produce 
merchant  would  be  able  to  give  the  best  advice  on 
this  point. 

I  wish,  in  conclusion,  as  one  proof  of  the  interest 
felt  in  the  subject  of  this  paper,  to  draw  attention  to 
a  prize  of  £50  which  the  proprietors  of  a  London 
newspaper,  The  Ironmonger,  have  generously  offered  for 
competition  at  the  meeting  at  St.  Alban’s  of 
the  Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Countries  Agricul¬ 
tural,  &c.,  Society,  "  for  the  best  machine  for  drying 
fruit  and  vegetables,"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
liberal  prize  offered  will  secure  a  spirited  contest. 
Every  competitor  must  submit  its  exhibit  to  such  a 
trial  as  will  prove  and  show  his  qualities.  The  judges 
will  be  directed  to  take  into  consideration  the  following 
points,  viz. : — Efficiency,  simplicity  of  construction, 


durability,  workmanship,  economy  of  cost,  economy 
in  use,  facility  for  repairs,  facility  of  transport,  per¬ 
centage  of  moisture  removed,  quality  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  after  drying. 

I  trust  the  result  may  be  a  new  departure  in  this 
country  in  the  matter  of  fruit  and  vegetable  drying, 
and  a  great  help  to  the  development  of  increased 
interest  in  an  industry  likely  to  be  of  national  benefit 
and  capable  of  great  extension. — Edward  W.  Badger. 
- - 

PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick 
whose  well  known  features  we  here  produce,  will  be 


readily  recognised  by  many  of  our  readers  as  a  man 
they  have  met  some  time  or  other  in  their  lives,  his 
stalwart  form  being  a  familiar  sight  at  most  of  the 
leading  shows,  and  during  his  annual  visitations  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  months,  coming  in  contact 
with  many  gardeners  and  others  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  In  him  we  have  another  not¬ 
able  instance  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  well- 
directed  enterprise  and  dogged  perseverance,  com¬ 
bined  with  strict  attention  to  business  and  determined 
effort  to  succeed.  That  well-merited  success  has 
crowned  his  efforts  goes  without  saying,  he  having 
earned  a  name  and  fame  for  himself  and  his  products, 
of  which  any  man  might  feel  proud. 

He  is  a  native  of  Perthshire,  hailing  from  the 
famous  Birks  o'  Aberfeldy,  and  a  typical  Highlander 
to  boot.  Kindly  and  courteous  in  manner,  as  we  can 
testify,  and  most  amiable  at  all  times,  he  has  made 
for  himself  many  friends  both  in  the  trade  and 
amongst  the  general  public.  Many  a  young  gardener 
can  testify  as  to  their  indebtedness  to  him  when  in 
want  of  counsel  and  help,  and  who  always  find  a 
sympathetic  and  sound  adviser  in  Mr.  Forbes.  His 
advice  on  many  matters  is  much  sought  after,  and 
as  a  judge  at  flower  shows  he  is  in  great  demand. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Hawick  Town  Council  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Hawick  Horticultural  Society, 
in  which  he  takes  a  great  interest.  Hawick  has  been 
long  famed  for  its  hoisery  and*tweeds ;  but  it  is  now 
quite  as  famous  for  its  flowers,  which  are  distributed 
from  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  little  isle. 

Like  many  another  noted  nurseryman,  Mr.  Forbes 
commenced  life  as  a  gardener,  serving  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  under  the  late  Mr.  Balfour,  at  Killiechassie, 
Perthshire.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his  career, 
his  employer  predicted  a  future  for  his  'prentice  lad, 
who  left  him  in  due  course  to  fight  his  way  through 
the  various  stages  of  a  young  gardener’s  career,  as 
journeyman  and  foreman  in  various  places  of  note, 
until  he  finally  settled  in  Hawick  as  gardener  to  the 
late  David  Pringle,  Esq.,  of  Wilton  Lodge,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  that  position  for  a  few  years,  until  in  1870, 
he  commenced  business  as  a  nurseryman  in  the 
Wilton  side  of  Hawick.  A  few  years  sufficed  to 
crowd  him  out  of  this  ground  ;  so  he  was  forced  to 
look  for  pastures  new  more  suited  to  his  fast 
increasing  business ;  then  it  was  he  fixed  on  the 
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site  now  occupied  by  his  present  far-famed  Buccleuch 
Nurseries,  which  when  taken  in  hand  by  him  were 
simply  green  fields,  lying  between  the  North  British 
Railway  and  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  town  from 
the  south. 

Travellers  by  the  Waverley  route  to  and  from 
Scotland  are  pretty  conversant  with  the  grand 
display  of  flowers  in  season,  as  seen  in  passing  these 
nurseries,  and  many  find  it  worth  their  while  to 
break  their  journey  at  Hawick,  on  purpose  to  pay 
them  a  visit,  which,  at  anytime,  but  more  especially 
during  the  summer  months,  is  conducive  to  much 
pleasure  and  instruction. 

Mr.  Forbes  has  long  been  famed  for  sets  of  Antirr¬ 
hinums,  Begonias,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Delphiniums, 
Hollyhocks,  Pansies,  Violas,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 
Pelargoniums,  etc.,  etc.  Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
plants  are  also  a  leading  speciality,  everything  worth 
having  being  annually  added  as  they  make  their 
appearance. 

Carnations,  in  all  their  sections,  are  a  leading 
feature;  many  fine  varieties  have  from  time  to  time 
been  given  to  the  world  from  these  nurseries  of  late 
years,  the  most  notable  being  the  now  famous 
Buccleuch  Clove  which  was  sent  out  last  autumn, 
being  the  most  deliciously-scented  Clove  Carnation 
ever  sent  out.  Tree  Carnations  are  also  well  looked 
after.  A  new  variety  called  Yule  Tide  is  being  sent 
out  this  season,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant 
scarlet  colour,  size  of  flower  and  perpetual  blooming 
properties. 

Pansies  and  Violas  are  grown  in  large  quantities, 
and  when  in  bloom  are  a  sight  worth  seeing.  We 
well  remember  our  first  impression  on  seeing  one 
plot  in  particular,  out  of  many  containing  about 
io.ooo  plants  in  full  bloom,  many  of  them  being  2  ft. 
through  and  one  mass  of  large  well-formed  flowers  in 
an  endless  range  of  colours. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthus  are  also  grown  extensively 
and  are  of  the  most  choice  description.  Mr.  Forbes 
also  holds  a  very  fine  collection  of  the  old  named 
gold-laced  varieties  now  so  seldom  met  with.  East 
Lothian  Stocks  have  long  been  a  speciality  ;  with  the 
result  that  Mr.  Forbes  now  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  for  his  strain  ofsix  varieties,  viz.,  Crimson, 
Purple,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Crimson  and  White 
Wallflower-leaved.  Large  quantites  of  each  are 
grown  for  seed-saving  purposes. 

While  special  mention  has  been  made  of  the  above 
sections  of  plants,  other  departments  are  in  no  ways 
neglected, everything  pertaining  to  a  high  class  nursery 
trade  being  carefully  attended  to.  He  has  large 
breadths  of  fruit,  forest,  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs, besides  a  very  extensive  area  of  glass  structures 
and  other  buildings  necessary  for  the  requirements  of 
the  trade.  The  whole  concern  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  Mr.  Forbes,  who  in  such  a  comparatively 
short  time  has  founded  and  built  step  by  step  a 
business  of  which  he  has  just  reason  to  be  proud. 
This  stage  of  his  career  has  not  been  reached  without 
hard  and  incessant  work  in  face  of  many  difficulties, 
which  only  seem  to  have  urged  him  on  to  greater 
things.  “  Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  doit 
with  all  thy  might,"  seems  to  have  been  the  key-note 
to  his  whole  career.  This  is  reflected  in  all  his 
actions,  as  those  who  know  him  best  can  testify  ; 
this  is  a  trait  of  character  to  be  admired  and  copied  in 
whatever  line  of  life  our  lot  may  have  fallen.  We 
admire  men  of  this  stamp,  men  who  by  their  ora 
exertions  and  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  indomitable 
perseverance  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  leaving 
behind  them  footprints  that  all  may  follow  with 
advantage.  Many  medals  and  other  distinctive 
honours  have  been  awarded  Mr.  Forbes  in  the  course 
of  his  business  career.  We  have  also  a  pleasure  in 
thus  noticing  him  as  a  “  man  we  have  met ;  ”  we  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  wish 
him  a  still  further  prosperous  career. 

- - — 

THAMES  FERRIES. 

Concerning  the  beauties  of  the  river  between 
Maidenhead  and  Cookham  I  can  fully  endorse  all 
that  your  correspondent  “  C.  B.  G."  has  said  in 
respect  thereto,  as  I  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
varying  phases  of  the  trees  and  wild  flowers  which 
adorn  its  banks. 

But  as  an  ardent  lover  of  our  grand  old  river,  I  do 
object  to  the  notice  boards  warning  you  off  from 
one  place  and  another,  backwaters,  tributaries, 
etc.,  and  the  selfishness  generally  of  riparian  owners. 
1  must  admit  that  I  am  also  at  one  with  "  C.  B.  G." 


on  the  subject  of  free  ferries.  The  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  “Three  Men  in  a 
Boat,”  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  : — 

“  The  selfishness  of  the  riparian  proprietor  grows 
with  every  year.  If  these  men  had  their  way  they 
would  close  the  river  Thames  altogether.  They 
actually  do  this  along  the  minor  tributary  streams 
and  in  the  backwaters.  They  drive  posts  into  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  draw  chains  across  from  bank 
to  bank,  and  nail  huge  notice  boards  on  every  tree. 
The  sight  of  those  notice  boards  rouses  every  evil 
instinct  in  my  nature.  I  feel  I  want  to  tear  each  one 
dowD,  and  hammer  it  over  the  head  of  the  man  who 
put  it  up,  until  I  have  killed  him,  and  then  I  would 
bury  him,  and  put  the  board  up  over  the  grave  as  a 
tombstone.’  — An  Old  Boating  Chap. 

- - 

FLOWERS  AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
SHOW. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Bath  and  West  and 
Southern  Counties  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
this  year  at  St.  Albans,  on  the  27th,  28th,  29th,  and 
30th  ult.,  and  1st  inst.  The  main  features  of  this 
extensive  show  consisted  of  cattle,  agricultural  and 
other  machinery,  as  well  as  several  appendages  or 
side  shows  bearing  on  the  agricultural  industry. 
One  large  tent  or  pavilion,  however,  was  entirely 
devoted  to  horticulture,  which  was  admirably  repre¬ 
sented  by  several  well  known  exhibitors.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  visited  the  show  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day. 

Conspicuous  on  one  side  of  the  tent  was  the 
splendid  exhibit  of  Gloxinias  and  other  plants  by 
Messrs  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  The  Gloxinias  were 
the  leading  feature  however,  and  the  group  included 
Her  Majesty,  Duke  of  York,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Empress  of  India,  and  several  other  fine 
varieties  in  self,  spotted  and  banded  arrangements 
of  colour.  Palms,  Eulalia  japonica  variegata,  and 
Maidenhair  Ferns  supplied  the  greenery,  while 
Lilium  Harrisi,  and  large  flowered  Cannas  furnished 
a  pleasing  variation.  Lack  of  space  prevented  the 
fruiting  Tomatos  from  being  staged  here  ;  but  they 
formed  an  interesting  and  attractive  feature  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pavilion.  Golden  Nugget,  Sutton's 
Dessert  and  Tender  and  True  were  the  varieties 
shown,  and  the  plants  were  heavily  laden  with  ripe 
fruit.  They  formed  a  novel  back  ground  to  a  bank 
of  various  named  varieties  of  Begonia  semperflorens 
for  which  Messrs.  Sutton  are  noted. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
exhibited  a  large  group  of  their  grand  strain  of 
tuberous  Begonias  in  single  and  double  varieties. 
They  were  arranged  in  three  undulating  banks  set  in 
masses  of  Maidenhair  Fern.  Splendid  double 
varieties  were  Countess  of  Zetland,  white,  Duke  of 
Fife,  soft  orange-scarlet,  Lady  Brooke,  orange-salmon, 
and  Laing's  Rosebud,  for  colour  and  shape  well- 
named. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
showed  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  including  a  great  variety  of  showy  and 
useful  things  in  season,  such  as  Spanish  Irises, 
Paeonies,  Pyrethrums,  Delphinium  nudicaule, 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  in  a  very  dark  shade  of  colour, 
bearded  Irises  and  many  others. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a 
rich  and  beautifully  arranged  group  of  Orchids, 
amongst  which  we  noted  grand  pieces  of  Odonto- 
glossum  vexillarium,  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii, 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  Dendrobium  Bensoniae, 
Laelia  cinnabarina,  the  beautiful  Epidendrum  Randii, 
and  various  others.  The  bank  was  made  up  of 
several  mounds  carpeted  with  moss,  and  having  some 
prominent  plant  or  other  in  the  centre  of  each  mound. 
Conspicuous  amongst  these  were  Heliconia  illustris 
rubricaulis,  Zamia  Roezlii,  and  other  Cycads  as  well 
as  Palms.  Singular  and  interesting  was  the  Cork¬ 
screw  Rush. 

At  one  end  of  the  tent,  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  & 
Son,  Highgate  and  Barnet,  arranged  a  great  bank  of 
Malmaison  Carnations,  backed  with  Palms,  and 
having  the  irregular  outline  of  the  group  bounded  by 
a  line  of  Adiantum  cuneatum.  Little  groups  of 
Carnation  Germania,  well  grown  and  handsomely 
flowered,  stood  prominently  from  the  general  mass. 

In  a  similar  position  at  the  other  end  of  the  tent 
was  a  most  imposing  group  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  due  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener 
to  the  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree. 
He  had  covered  the  wooden  end  of  the  pavilion  with 


virgin  cork,  and  Ferns  in  the  pockets  formed  by  the 
same.  The  group  was  on  the  floor,  and  tall  graceful 
Palms  were  stood  all  over  the  area.  Underneath 
these  were  flowering  plants,  such  as  the  Flamingo 
Plant,  Richardias,  Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyramidalis, 
Lilies,  Crassula  coccinea  in  a  variety  of  colours,  and 
various  others,  independently  of  foliage  plants. 

At  one  end  of  the  central  staging  and  facing  Mr. 
Beckett’s  group  was  a  showy  bank  arranged  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lees,  of  Chrysanthemum  fame,  and  gardener 
to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet. 
The  taller  plants  consisted  of  Palms  and  Crotons, 
richly  interspersed  with  Orchids,  such  as  Masdevallia 
narryana,  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  fine  varieties, 
and  a  large  plant  of  Oncidium  sphacelatum  with 
seven  large  panicles  of  bloom.  Masses  of  blue- 
flowered  Hydrangeas  and  Gloxinias  were  very  hand¬ 
some. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  central  stage  was  a  similar 
bank  of  flowers  from  the  hothouses  of  Sir  J.  Blundell 
Maple,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Nutting).  Here 
were  floriferous  masses  of  Indian  Azaleas,  Hydran¬ 
geas,  Rhododendrons,  Cytisus,  Lilium  Harrisii, 
Palms,  and  various  others  attractively  set  up.  The 
Hydrangeas  were  samples  of  high-class  cultute. 

Messrs .  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  large  exhibit 
of  Roses  in  pots,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  including  Lupins,  Cannas, 
Pyrethrums,  Paeonies,  Oriental  Poppies  and  others. 
Cut  flowers  of  Rhododendrons  were  also  plentiful. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  also 
staged  a  collection  of  pot  Roses,  cut  flowers  of 
Rhododendrons,  flowering  and  foliage  trees  and 
shrubs.  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath,  had  six  stands  of 
fancy  Pansies  in  a  great  variety  of  showy  colours. 
Pyrethrums  were  also  shown  by  him. 

Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  had  an  interesting 
collection  of  old  garden  Roses,  including  Rosa  rugosa, 
yellow  and  copper  Austrian  Briers,  R.  Harrisonii, 
Crimson  Rambler,  and  the  green  Rose  (R.  indica 
viridiflora). 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  had 
an  extensive  exhibit  of  their  specialities  in  the  way  of 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums, 
Irises  and  their  fine  strain  of  Delphiniums.  Very 
interesting  was  the  rock  plant  Aethionema  grandi- 
flora.  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  M. 
Gleeson),  staged  a  group  of  well-flowered  crimson 
Gloxinias  in  32-sized  pots.  They  were  well  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Cyperus  laxiflorus.  Mr.  J.  Prewett, 
Lancaster  Street,  Bayswater,  London,  had  tasteful 
table  decorations  consisting  of  the  flowers  of  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  Asparagus,  and  Gypsophila 
elegans.  Mr.  D.  Springings,  St.  Albans,  set  up  a 
group  of  Palms,  Pandanus,  Dracaenas  and  other 
foliage  plants. 

- »l< 

THINGS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED. 

Give  Chrysanthemums  their  final  move  as  soon  as 
possible;  continual  attention  to  them  is  the  only  way 
to  get  through  them.  Crock  or  drain  well,  not  need¬ 
lessly  heavily  but  perfectly.  A  little  soot  or  lime  on 
the  top  of  the  crocks  will  turn  many  a  worm  away. 
Use  a  compost  consisting  for  the  main  part  of  loam, 
and  pot  firmly  by  all  means. 

Sow  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Calceolarias,  &c.  for 
autumn  blooming. 

Just  now  is  a  critical  time  amongst  Tomatos;  where 
the  set  is  assured  do  not  spare  moisture  of  some 
kind.  But  keep  them  on  the  dry  side  till  the  fruit  can 
be  nicely  seen. 

Bedding  out  is  just  commencing.  Pelargoniums 
should  have  a  bright  position  and  sandy  soil.  Stocks 
and  Asters  well  repay  for  deep  well-manured  soil. 
Calceolarias  do  better  in  shade  than  most  people 
believe. 

Do  not  neglect  top-dressing  house  Cucumbers  with 
good  rough  pasture-sods  broken  to  pieces  as  large  as 
the  hand.  Close  at  three  and  providing  steam  is  on 
the  glass  syringe  thoroughly  but  not  otherwise. 

Do  not  be  behindhand  in  ordering  your  bulbs. 
Catalogues  are  fast  coming  in. 

Callas  should  now  be  shaken  out  and  potted,  not 
planted  out,  which  is  done  at  many  places.  The 
reason  why  not  I  will  explain.  Callas  must  be  pot- 
bound  before  they  will  bloom,  if  potted  up  in  autumn 
as  so  many  do.  They  are  just  filling  the  pot  with 
roots  at  the  time  they  should  be  of  some  value.  Pot 
firmly  and  in  good  material,  keep  clean  and  cool 
which  with  the  XL  All  Vaporiser  is  now  a  pleasure. 
Do  this  and  there  is  no  limit  to  a  Calla's  blooming 
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qualities.  Stand  in  full  sun  during  summer  and 
water  a  little  sparingly  if  anything. 

A  few  weeks  ago  someone  inquired  of  me  whether 
the  XL  All  Vaporiser  had  an  injurious  effect  on 
Asparagus  foliage.  Having  most  of  a  hundred  plants 
of  this  valuable  foliage  plant  myself,  can  safely 
assure  the  said  inquirer  that  it  has  none  whatever. 
I  am  continually  using  it  now  and  can  safely  say  it 
is  the  best  thing  in  the  market  of  its  kind.  For  Tea 
Roses  in  pots  this  season  it  has  been  a  boon.  The 
injury  done  to  these  by  green  fly  some  will  know. 
The  way  the  fly  re-appears,  after  syringing  and 
tobacco  smoke  needs  endless  work.  The  XL  All 
is  most  effective  in  its  work  and-  can  be  manipulated 
by  a  child.—/.  G.  Pettinger,  Strawberry  Dale  Nursery, 
Harrogate. 

- -f. - 

Hardening  |Jiscellany. 


DAHLIAS  IN  THE  OPEN  GROUND  THROUGH 
THE  WINTER. 

It  is  not  often  one  has  Dahlia  roots  remaining  in  the 
ground  and  passing  through  the  winter  safely.  But 
this  has  occurred  in  our  garden  this  year,  and  a  good 
number  of  other  plants  fared  in  a  similar  way.  Last 
autumn  we  had  a  number  of  roots  more  than  we 
wanted  to  take  up  for  storing;  accordingly,  we 
allowed  them  to  remain  where  they  grew.  This  was 
amongst  shrubs  and  in  a  hardy  mixed  border  close 
to  a  wall.  Not  caring  for  them  they  received  no 
protection  whatever  ;  but  to  our  surprise,  this  spring, 
almost  every  one  of  them  came  up.  At  the  present 
time,  May  27th,  these  look  better  than  those  stored 
in  frost-proof  stores,  and,  no  doubt,  will  bloom  early. 
— Chard. 


DOUBLE-SPATHED  RICHARDIA. 

A  case  of  curious  behaviour,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Richardia  with  two  dissimilar  spathes,  comes  from 
Mr.  D.  Baird,  The  Gardens,  Homefield,  St.  Stephen’s 
Road,  Ealing.  One  spathe  was  normal  or  nearly  so, 
the  only  abnormal  feature  being  three  ovaries  below 
the  spathe  and  not  protected  by  the  latter.  The 
supernumerary  spathe  was  evidently  an  ordinary 
leaf,  slightly  modified  and  out  of  its  normal  position. 
It  was  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  flower  scape, 
and  had  a  grooved,  sheathing  petiole  like  that  of  an 
ordinary  leaf.  The  lamina  or  blade,  was  white  with 
a  green  tip,  but  in  every  other  respect  it  conformed 
to  the  character  of  a  true  leaf.  The  auricles  were 
proportionately  not  quite  so  long  as  those  of  an 
ordinary  leaf;  but  they  were  not  rolled  over  one 
another  as  in  the  case  of  the  true  spathe.  We  have 
seen  a  great  number  of  twin  or  double  spathes,  but 
not  one  of  them  was  fashioned  exactly  after  this 
particular  pattern. 

THE  DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE. 

It  is  very  true  that  Atropa  Belladonna  is  becoming 
a  scarce  plant  with  us,  as  Mr.  J .  C.  Stogdon  says  on 
page  621  of  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Gardening 
World,  but  there  are  still  several  places  in  the 
country  within  my  own  knowledge  where  it  grows  in 
profusion  besides  Furness  Abbey.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  quantities  in  the  more  secluded  portions  of  the 
grounds  at  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  the  seat 
of  Mrs.  Noble.  It  is  also  very  abundant  in  some 
portions  of  the  Aldermaston  estate,  the  property  of 
C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.  Quite  recently  I  came  across  a 
grand  plant  of  it  fully  4  ft.  in  height,  and  between 
3  ft.  and  4  ft.  in  diameter.  It  was  growing  in  the 
partial  shade  cast  by  a  huge  clump  of  Laurels.  No 
doubt  the  scarcity  of  the  plant  is  due  to  the  per¬ 
sistency  with  which  it  is  hunted  up  and  carried  off 
by  various  herbalists.  In  parts  of  Northern  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Southern  Berks,  I  have  met  carts  full 
of  it  from  time  to  time,  which  have  been  collected 
and  taken  off  for  medicinal  purposes.—  A.  S.  G. 

EARLIEST  OF  ALL  TOMATOS. 

This  Tomato  is  well  named  and  merits  that  name. 
For  years  I  have  been  observing  which  is  the  earliest 
Tomato  and  after  much  notice  and  experience  I 
should  say  the  one  under  notice.  Some  three  or  four 
years  ago  I  was  calling  at  Lindisfarm,  Bournemouth, 
very  early  in  the  spring,  and  Mr.  Strong  had  this  kind 
growing  in  8-in.  pots  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  roof 
and  laden  with  fruits,  many  being  ripe,  though  this 
was  early  in  March.  This  year,  early  in  May,  I  was 


looking  over  the  gardens  at  Sherborne  School,  and  to 
my  surprise  Mr.  Dean,  the  gardener,  showed  me  into 
a  very  small  house  in  which  was  growing  a  numerous 
collection  of  things  from  Strawberries  to  Tomatos 
and  he  had  ripe  fruit  of  this  Tomato  then  in  8-in. 
pots.— Chard. 

A  SHOWY  HOUSE. 

Seldom  indeed  is  it  that  we  come  across  a  house 
which  contains  so  much  floral  beauty  as  the 
Tropical  house  in  the  gardens  at  Park  Place  has 
done  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  superb  old 
specimen  of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  is  as  usual  a  mass 
of  bloom.  B.  speciosa  was  at  its  best  before  B. 
glabra,  but  it  also  has  done  remarkably  well  this 
year.  Of  the  Stephanotis  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
too  much  in  praise.  We  have  seen  larger  plants,  but 
never  one  that  could  vie  with  it  for  freedom  of 
blooming,  for  look  where  we  would,  huge  trusses  of 
the  snow-white  fragrant  blooms  well  nigh  obscured 
the  foliage,  and  hung  veritable  tresses  of  Flora  from 
the  roof  on  to  the  heads  of  the  passers  by. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  WESTERN  KING. 

Of  this  new  American  variety  glowing  accounts 
come  across  the  “herring  pond.”  In  fact  it  is 
credited  with  being  better  than  Mutual  Friend, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  habit  and  build  of 
flower.  This  to  those  who  know  the  latter  variety, 
will  appear  to  be  a  very  tall  order,  and  we  shall 
watch  with  some  interest  how  Western  King  makes 
good  these  brilliant  promises.  A  small  plant  of  it 
was  quite  recently  flowering  with  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
at  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green  Lane,  Lewisham, 
S.E.  The  florets  are  of  great  substance,  pure  white, 
and  slightly  thorned  on  occasion. 


IRIS  SUSIANA. 

Amongst  all  the  Irises  I.  susiana  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  most  distinct  and  showy.  It  does  not  boast 
such  brilliant  colours,  perhaps,  as  some  other  gay 
varieties,  but  all  the  same  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pass  it  by  in  a  collection.  What  other  Iris  is  there 
to  compete  with  it  in  size  ?  The  colour  too  is  peculiar. 
The  falls  are  French  grey  in  hue,  flushed  with  red, 
and  heavily  barred  and  reticulated  with  deep  purple- 
maroon.  The  standards  are  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  falls,  but  the  bars  and  reticulations  are  not  quite 
so  heavy.  A  splendid  specimen  of  this  noble  Iris 
caught  our  attention  in  Messrs  Barr’s  establishment 
at  Long  Ditton  a  short  time  ago. 

EXPRESS  CYCAD  GROWING. 

Everyone  who  has  had  much  experience  of  Cycads 
knows  how  remarkable  is  the  speed  with  which  they 
develop  their  new  fronds  when  onec  the  latter  have 
begun  to  make  a  start.  A  plant  of  Cycas  revoluta 
at  Park  Place,  however,  is  evidently  desirous  of 
breaking  the  record  for  speed  of  growth.  It  is  a  fine 
specimen,  with  a  trunk  the  thickness  of  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  passage  of  many  many  years.  Having 
been  badly  treated  before  it  came  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Stanton  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  bare 
lifeless  trunk,  until  a  few  days  ago  a  plume  of  leaves 
was  observed  to  be  making  its  appearance.  The 
plant  was  accordingly  taken  out  and  shaded  care¬ 
fully,  and  in  three  days  a  fine  head  of  healthy 
vigorous  fronds  had  been  developed. 

* - -*» - 

OLYMPIA. 

The  third  of  the  series  of  flower  shows  held  by 
Olympia.  Ltd.,  in  the  large  new  annexe  leading  to 
the  new  grounds,  took  place  on  the  27th,  28th,  and 
29th  ult.  Flowering  and  foliage  plants,  Orchids, 
hardy  cut  flowers,  and  table  decorations  were  all 
strongly  represented,  and  the  whole  show  was 
characterised  by  an  exceedingly  bright  and  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance,  great  taste  having  been  exercised  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  several  groups.  Great  credit 
is  reflected  thereby  upon  Mr.  Bick,  and  the  company 
have  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  a  most 
successful  departure. 

A  group  of  Orchids  staged  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  N.,  contained, 
amongst  others,  fine  samples  of  Cattleya  Warnerii,  C. 
Mendelli,  C.  Mossiae,  C.  Mossiae  splendens,  Dendro- 
bium  devonianum,  Odontoglossum  hastilabium,  Cy- 
pripedium  grande,  andC.  almum  (Silver  Gilt  Medal), 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Company,  Upper  Clapton, 
N.E.,  sent  up  a  large  circular  group  of  Orchids.  A 
great  deal  of  variety  marked  this  exhibit,  for  Odonto- 


glossums,  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Cypripediums,  etc., 
were  represented  in  profusion.  Of  the  rarer  plants 
mention  must  be  made  of  fine  pieces  of  Cypripedium 
Gertrude  Hollington,  C.lawrenceanum,  C.bellatulum, 

C.  Lowii,  and  C.  niveum.  A  nicely-flowered  plant  of 
Dendrobium  Parishii  was  also  conspicuous  here, 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal).  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  The 
London  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W.,  was  likewise 
responsible  for  a  neat  and  effective  group  of  Orchids. 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  and 
O.  luteo— purpureum,  were  very  showy  here.  Ferns, 
small  Palms,  and  Isolepis,  were  judiciously  used  to 
set  off  the  bright  colours  of  the  flowers  to  advantage 
(Large  Silver  Medal). 

A  huge  exhibit  made  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  and  which  extended  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  across  the  hall,  received  a 
Gold  Medal.  It  comprised  stove  and  greenhouse 
foliage  and  flowering  plants,  and  hardy  cut  flowers  in 
great  quantity  and  in  first-class  condition.  The 
hardy  flowers  were  arranged  in  glowing  banks  on 
either  side  of  the  plants,  and  included  Irises, 
Delphiniums,  Poppies,  Pyrethrums,  and  Paeonies,  in 
innumerable  shades  of  colour.  The  central  group 
of  plants  comprised  amongst  other  subjects, 
Gloxinias,  a  few  Orchids,  Begonias,  Caladiums, 
Dracaenas,  and  Crotons,  in  grand  condition. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
occupied  two  roomy  tables  with  a  superb  collection 
of  hardy  cut  flowers.  Paeonies,  Irises,  Gladioli,  and 
Poppies,  looked  exceedingly  gay  here,  (Large  Silver 
Medal).  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  J, 
Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  who  contributed  a 
wondrously  pretty  piece  of  rockwork,  hardy  cut 
flowers,  chiefly  Azaleas,  and  Pyrethrums,  and  a 
couple  of  dozen  bunches  of  bedding  Violas  in  as 
many  colours.  A  group  of  Coniferae  set  up  by 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  contained  some  well- 
grown  and  shapely  specimens,  and  received  a  Large 
Silver  Medal.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  were  well- 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Company,  High 
Holborn.  The  plants  were  dwarf,  and  well-flowered, 
and  represented  a  first-class  strain  (Silver  Medal). 
Double  and  single-flowered  Petunias,  and  Gloxinias 
were  also  shown  in  different  groups  by  the  same  firm  ; 
a  Silver  Medal  being  awarded  to  each.  Both 
Petunias  and  Gloxinias  were  all  that  could  be  desired 
with  regard  to  habit,  floriferousness,  and  the  size  of 
he  individual  flowers,  whilst  the  range  of  colour 
forthcoming  was  remarkable. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  exhibits  in  the  whole 
of  the  show,  both  for  size  and  excellence  of  the 
material  composing  it,  came  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery.  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E.  In 
front  of  a  background  of  Palms,  and  Lilium  Harrisii, 
some  right  regal  show  and  decorative  Pelargoniums 
displayed  their  varied  charms.  Single  and  double- 
flowered  Begonias  and  double  Petunias  occupied  the 
front  ranks,  all  in  the  condition  that  betokens  high 
class  culture.  Cocos  weddeliana,  Asparagus 
plumosus  nanus,  Pteris  Wimsettii,  Adiantum 
cuneatum  and  A.  scutum  were  freely  used  in  arrange¬ 
ment  (Silver  Gilt  Medal).  On  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  central  group  of  plants  were  displayed  about 
seventy  bunches  of  cut  blooms  of  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
illustrating  the  wealth  of  the  Ryecroft  collection. 
These  were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal.  Bunches  of 
cut  blooms  of  show  and  decorative  Pelargoniums 
afforded  a  mass  of  brilliant  colouring  on  the  right 
hand  side.  These  were  decorated  with  the  Large 
Silver  Medal  card. 

Close  to  the  bandstand  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s 
Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton,  had  set  up  a 
superb  group  of  exotic  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  A  superb 
specimen  of  Lomaria  attejuatawas  very  conspicuous 
here,  also  fine  plants  of  Platycerium  grande,  and  P. 
alcicorne,  with  Davallias,  Adiantums,  Pterises,  and 
Polypodiums  in  great  variety.  Included  amongst  the 
Selaginellas  were  S.  apoda,  S.cognata,  S.  dichotoma, 
S.  molliceps,  and  S.  rubella.  Mr.  Howe,  gardener 
to  H.  Tate,  Esq  ,  Park  House,  Streatham  Common, 
set  up  a  grand  group  of  stove  and  fine  foliage  plants, 
comprising  Dracaenas  and  Anthuriums  in  superb 
health.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal).  A  group  of  large 
specimen  Ferns  was  also  contributed  by  the  same 
exhibitor,  for  which  a  Large  Silver  Medal  was  given. 
Three  dozen  grand  trusses  of  hardy  Rhododendrons 
sent  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery, 
Woking,  Surrey,  obtained  a  Silver  Medal.  Hardy 
Azaleas  in  pots  were  also  well  shown  by  this 
exhibitor.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  the 
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Ichthetnic  Guano  Co.  for  an  exhibit  of  miscellaneous 
plants  illustrating  the  effectiveness  of  this  celebrated 
Guano.  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
N.,  had  a  very  pretty  group  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  arranged  in  a  most  effective  manner. 
Brilliant  clumps  of  Crassula  alba,  C.  rubra,  and  C. 
rosea,  Epacris  Eclipse,  Erica  candidissima,  E.Caven- 
dishii,  Lilium  Harrisii,  and  Boronia  elatior  were 
some  of  the  chief  features  here  (Large  Silver  Medal). 
Mr.  Howell,  Queen’s  Nursery,  Hammersmith, 
staged  a  collection  of  small  Ferns  in  a  semi¬ 
circular  group.  Market  forms  of  Adiantums, 
Pterises,  and  Aspleniums  were  chiefly  favoured 
(Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 
made  a  notable  display  with  single  and  double- 
flowered  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums,  Delphiniums,  and 
Cannas.  (Large  Silver  Medal).  Mr.  George 
Mount,  The  Rose  Nurseries,  Canterbury,  exhibited 
a  number  of  cut  Roses,  Mrs.  John  Laing  appeating 
to  a  great  advantage  amongst  others  (Silver  Medal). 
A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messsrs.  Edwards 
&  Son,  Sherwood,  Nottingham,  for  a  table  filled 
with  specimens  of  Edwardian  ware.  Fancy  pots 
and  baskets  in  a  variety  of  patterns,  all  filled  with 
growing  Ferns,  amply  illustrated  the  value  of  this 
kind  of  pottery  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner 
table  or  the  drawing-room. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  had 
superb  specimens  of  trained  Clematises  in  pots. 
All  of  the  plants  were  marvellously  well-flowered, 
and  were  in  perfect  health  (Silver  Gilt  Medal). 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  sent  a  neat  little  group  of 
Cannas  in  small  pots  (Silver  Medal).  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.,  was  a 
most  extensive  exhibitor.  A  fine  group  of  hardy 
plants  staged  by  him  received  a  Large  Silver 
Medal.  Very  notable  also  was  a  group  of  Iris 
germanica,  comprising  such  valuable  varieties  as 
Madame  Chereau,  Neglecta,  Gracchus,  Calypso,  and 
Plumeri  (Small  Silver  Medal).  A  smaller  group  of 
hardy  flowers  than  the  first-named,  received  a  Small 
Silver  Medal  in  recognition,  a  similar  award  also 
going  to  a  circular  group  of  well-flowered  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  Carnations.  A  collection  of  mis- 
cellanous  flowering  plants  staged  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  in  which  Rose  Crimson  Rambler  figured 
conspicuously  was  accorded  a  Large  Silver  Medal. 
Messrs.  Richard  Sankey  &  Son,  Bulwell  Potteries, 
Nottingham,  showed  samples  of  their  pot  ware, 
which  is  unsurpassed  for  strength,  lightness,  and 
durability.  A  Large  Silver  Medal  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Cragg,  gardener  to  Walter  C.  Walker, 
Esq.,  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  fora  very  neat 
group  of  plants,  in  which  were  many  well- flowered 
Cattleyas,  Laelias,  and  Odontoglossums. 

Floral  decorations  were  well  to  the  fore,  several 
pretty  and  effective  designs  being  forthcoming. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Isaacson,  Flower  Stall,  Addison 
Road  Station;  Mrs.  William  Green,  Harold  Wood, 
Essex;  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington;  Mrs. 
Walter  Mole,  The  Avenue,  Kew,  Surrey  ;  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Astle,  Upland  Road,  Lordship  Lane, 
received  Silver  Medals  for  tables  dressed  by  them, 
those  shown  by  Mrs.  Green  and  Mrs.  A.  Astle  being 
especially  pretty. 

- •*- - 

Questions  add  AnsoueRs 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  vs  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatiy  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Potatos  damaged  by  frost.— Omicron  :  You  cannot 
now  do  anything  to  assist  them,  except  to  protect 
them  from  further  injury  in  case  of  a  repetition  of 
frosty  nights.  They  will  yet  recover  themselves  by 
throwing  out  side  shoots  from  the  stems.  The  injury 
may  have  the  result  of  making  them  later  than  they 
would  otherwise  be.  We  have  seen  every  leaf  of 
some  varieties  of  Potatos  destroyed,  yet  they  made 
good  fresh  growths  afterwards,  and  produced  fairly 
satisfactory  crops. 

Cut  flowers  and  the  Parcel  Post. — Omicron  :  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  cut  off  a  small  portion  of 
the  eDd  of  each  flower  stalk  and  place  the  specimens 
in  water  immediately  you  receive  them.  Do  not 
expose  them  to  draughts,  but  place  them  in  a  close 
room,  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  sunshine, 
and  they  will  soon  recover  their  natural  stiffness, 
provided  they  have  not  been  delayed  in  transif,  and 
have  not  had  too  long  a  journey.  If  they  are  much 
withered  on  arrival  immerse  them  in  a  pail  or  basin 
of  water  till  they  become  plump. 

Marechal  NielRose. — Omicron  :  The  more  vigorous 
the  shoots  are  the  better,  provided  you  have  space  in 
which  to  train  them.  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses 


should  not  be  hard  pruned  like  hybrid  perpetuals. 
The  strong  shoots  should  be  nailed  or  tied  in  full 
length,  except  that  the  slender  or  unripened  tips  may 
be  removed.  You  always  get  the  best  crop  of  blooms 
from  side  shoots  developed  from  the  strong  ones. 
If  the  plants  get  crowded  at  any  time  cut  out  the 
slender  shoots  that  have  flowered,  and,  if  need  be, 
the  very  oldest  of  the  strong  ones. 

Strobilanthus  dyerianus. — W.K.:  The  plant  is 
suitable  for  bedding  purposes  on  account  of  its 
foliage.  The  tubular  flowers  are  pale  blue  and  of 
good  average  size,  but  they  do  not  last  long.  It 
would  therefore  prove  advantageous  to  remove  the 
flower  buds  whenever  you  can  lay  hold  of  them. 
Unless  they  be  showing  themselves  or  about  to  do  so 
before  planting  out,  they  do  not  as  a  rule  become 
troublesome  afterwards,  because  the  abundance  of 
root  room  causes  a  vigorous  fresh  growth  and  large 
handsomely  coloured  leaves.  This  is  indeed  the  chief 
value  of  the  plant  whether  grown  in  pots  or  bedded 
out. 

Bedding  plants  for  a  shady  spot. — H.  T.  IF.: 
Flowering  or  foliage  Begonias  will  generally  give 
great  satisfaction,  unless  the  beds  are  too  heavily 
shaded.  If  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  plant 
tuberous  varieties  or  B.  sempervirens  in  named 
varieties.  If  the  bed  is  shaded,  B.  Rex  and  B. 
incarnata  atropurpurea  would  answer.  Mulch  the 
beds  and  water  them  occasionally. 

Names  of  Plants. — Omicron  :  The  Common  Medlar 
(Pyrus  germanica).— H.T.  :  i,  Schivereckia  podo- 
lica;  2,  Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyramidalis  :  3,  Cory- 
dalis  lutea  ;  4,  Campanula  grandis ;  5,  Campanula 
portenschlagiana. — W.  Rust:  1,  Rhododendron 
arboreum  ;  2,  Ginkgo  biloba  ;  3,  Zenobia  speciosa  : 
4,  Azalea  viscosa  var. — R.  Smith  :  1,  Oncidium 

sphacelatum  ;  2,  Laelia  cinnabarina  ;  3,  Coelogyne 
ocellata. — R.W.  :  1,  Aceras  anthropophora ;  2, 

Listera  ovata ;  3,  Gymnadenia  Conopsea.—  A. 

C alder :  1,  Abies  bracteata;  2,  Picea  Smithii. — 
HF.:  x,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus;  2,  Onci¬ 
dium  (next  week) ;  3,  Aerides  multiflorum ;  4, 

Aerides  odoratum  ;  5,  a  paler  variety  of  Aerides 
odoratum ;  6.  Brassia  verrucosa ;  7,  Dendrobium 
tortile ;  8,  Dendrobium  Parishii ;  9,  Sarcanthus 
paniculatus. 

Peas  not  growing. — A.  T.  B.  :  The  dry  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  particularly  the  arid  east  winds  are 
responsible  for  the  slow  growth  your  Peas  are  making, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  have  several  times 
given  them  a  good  watering.  The  latter  has  the 
effect  of  caking  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day  it  seems  as  dry  as  ever.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  loosen  up  the  surface  with  a 
draw  hcte,  and  then  give  a  coating  of  well-decayed 
manure  that  will  completely  cover  the  soil.  The 
latter  will  then  absorb  any  quantity  of  water  and 
retain  it  very  well  by  virtue  of  the  mulching.  The 
manure  when  watered  will  also  serve  to  feed  the 
Peas. 

Manuring  Lilies. — Alex.  Joss  :  The  best  method  of 
making  manure  useful  for  Lity  bulbs  is  to  put  it  over 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  top-dressing  or  mulching. 
Indeed,  this  could  be  done  with  great  advantage  in 
the  autumn  or  winter  when  digg.ng  over  the  other 
beds.  The  Lily  beds  should  not  be  dug  but  merely 
mulched  with  old  hot  bed  manure  or  something 
similar.  You  can  do  it  at  once,  and  the  Lilies  will 
benefit  by  the  soil  being  kept  cooler.  A.  good 
watering  would  wash  down  the  nourishing  properties 
of  the  manure  and  thus  benefit  those  species  which 
are  still  making  growth. 

Communications  Received. — W. — J.  R — Robert 
Keeble. — F.  Tufriail. — H.  W.  S. — M.  B. — L. — J.  H. 
— A  L. — H  J.— Young  &  Dobinson. — A.  Polton.— 
M.  N.— J.  B.— Y.— S.  Ascott.— G.  B.  Dodson.— L. 
Guthrie. — Axe. 

- - - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  2nd,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  small  speculative 
demand  for  Red  Clover  and  Trefoil ;  the  latter 
article  is  higher  owing  to  bad  reports  as  to  the  new 
crop.  Trifolium  incarnatum  is  dearer  in  France 
owing  to  the  continued  drought.  Mustard  and  Rape 
steady. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET 

June  3 rd,  1896. 


Fruit.— Average  1 
s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs  30  0 


Vegetables.— Averag 
t.A.  s.  i. 

ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  20  30 
Asparagus, per  bundle  1030 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  09  10 
Beet . per  dozen  20  3  c 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  10  13 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bundle  1  o 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  16  30 
Endive,  Frewch,  djz.  1  6 


Wholesale  Pricis. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

New  Grapes,  per  lb.  10  30 
Pine-apples. 

— St  Michael's  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  c  6  50 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  12  o 

t  Wholesale  Prices 

1.  d.  s.  d 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  00 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Seakale...per  basket 
Smallsaladlng.pnnnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  23 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  09 

Turnips . per  bnn.  3  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d. 

Azalea,  doz.  sprays  ...0  4 
Aram  Lilies,  12  bims.  2  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  0 
Bcuvardias,  per  bnn.  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blms.  1  6 
Cornflower,  doz.  bchs.2  o 
Kuoharls  ...per  doz  1  6 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  2  6 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  4  o 

Iris,  doz.  bchs . 3  0 

Llltum  longlflorum 

per  doz.  3  0 
Mfrguerltes,  12  bun.  1  6 
MaiienhalrFern,i2bs.  4  0 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bch.  1  6 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  4  0 


J.  d  j.  d.  s.  d‘ 

0  £  Primula,  double,  doz. 

4  o  sprays  06  10 

3  0  Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2040 
1  0  Roses  (indoor),  doz.  09  16 

30  „  Tea, white,  doz.  16  26 

30  „  Niels  .  20  40 

26  ,,  Safrano 

40  „  (English),  out- 

door,  doz.  40  80 

6  o  Red  Roses,  doz . 1  640 

9  0  Pink  Roses,  doz .  30  60 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  3  6  60 

5  0  Stephanotis,  doz. 

3  0  sprays  . .20  30 

6  0  ,  Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms  . 06  0  g 

4  o  1  White  Lilac  (French 

12  0  ;  per  bunch  3050 

8  0  1  Polyanthus,  doz.  bch.  1030 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d.  1,  d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  o 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  o  36  0 

„  specimen  30  50 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  60  90 
Cineraria,  per  doz....  40  60 
Diacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  0  30  o 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz. 9  0  24  0 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  0  18  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficns  elastica,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  1050 


1.  d.  1.  d 

Fuchsia,  per  doz . 6  0  10  o 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  9  o  24  0 
Ivy  Geranium,  per  doz.4  o  80 
Liliums,  various  doz.  12  0  24  0 

Lobelia,  per  doz.: .  40  60 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  3040 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  o 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Mignonette  .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  0  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...8  o  12  o 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

per  doz.  40  80 

Rcses,  various .  9  o  18  o 

Spiraea,  per  doz .  60  90 
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FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE, 

By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  Stove, 
Warm,  Cool,  and  Cold  Greenhouses;  for  Baskets, 
Walls,  Wardian  Cases,  Dwelling  Houses,  &o. 

Price  is.;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

t,  CLEMENT'S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


June  18, 1896. 
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THE  CELEBRATED  XL  ALL 

HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALITIES 

ARE 

VERY  IMPORTANT  TO  'MUM  GROWERS. 

See  Testimonial  below  from  a  Champion  Prizewinner. 

XL  ALL  YAPORISING  FUMIGATOR.— The  cheapest,  most  simple,  and  best  Fumigator  in  existence.  A 
liquid  compound  simply  evaporated  from  a  small  copper  cup  by  the  agency  of  a  small  spirit  lamp. 

Fu  migrators. 

(Will  last  for  Years). 

To  do  5,000  cubic  feet  of  space  at 
a  time,  2s.  each, 


Compound  for  using:  in 


the 

Fu  migrators. 

M 

Bottle. 

Enough  for 
cubic  feet. 

S. 

d. 

m 

No.  1  . 

24 

0 

% 

No.  2  . 

...  20,000  . 

13 

O 

No.  3  . 

6 

6 

Ed 

Z 

H 

Eh 

No.  4  . 

....  5>000  . 

3 

3 

< 

a* 

To  do  2,000  cubic  feet,  is.  gd.  each. 

Showing  a  cost  for  fumigating  of 
only  Sd,  per  i,ooo  cub.  ft.  of  space. 

XL  ALL  LIQUID  INSECTICIDE  (Wash).— The  most  certain  in  effect,  and  safest  Wash  in  the  market. 

i  pint,  as. ;  i  quart,  3s.  £d.  ;  J  gallon,  5s.  ;  1  gallon,  I0S-  ,  T 

XL  ALL  TOBACCO  POWDER— The  strongest  aDd  finest  grade  of  Powder  yet  produced.  In  6d.,  is.,  2s.  6d., 

and  5s.  tins.  ... 

THE  XL  ALL  MILDEW  WASH. — A  clear  liquid.  Kills  Mildew  ano  Insects  at  the  same  time.  Does  not 
Mark  or  Stain  Fruit,  Flowers,  or  Foliage.  Price,  1  gallon,  123.  6d. ;  J  gallon,  6s.  6d. ;  1  quart,  4s.  ; 

1  pint,  2s.  6d.  ,  .. 

XL  ALL  WEED  DESTROYER.— In  Liquid.  All  details  on  application. 

XL  ALL  GRADUATING  MANURE. -For  mixing  with  the  soil.  Ai  when  putting  the  'Mums  into  their 
flowering  pots.  In  tins,  is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  each  ;  £  cwt.  bag,  10s.  6d. ;  1  cwt.  bag,  21s. 

XL  ALL  PERFECTLY  SOLUBLE  MANURE.— For  top  dressing  ’Mums,  etc.  The  only  “Soluble” 
Manure  in  the  market,  combining  all  the  chief  elements  of  "  Plant  Food.”  Little  or  no  smell.  In  tins, 

is.,  2S.  6d.,  5s  ,  and  10s.  each.  ,  , 

XL  ALL  LIQUID  MANURE.—’ The  finest  thing  for  Chrysanthemum  Growers  ever  introduced  (no  smell). 
Simply  put  a  little  in  the  water  before  giving  it  to  the  plants.  Very  concentrated.  1  pint  bottle,  is. ; 
1  quart,  is.  6d.  ;  t  gallon  tin,  3s.  gd.  In  bulk  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Mr  W  H  LEES  The  Gardens,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet,  the  most  successful  Exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemum  Blooms 
during  the  seasons  of  1894  and  1895.  This  Celebrated  grower  writes  “  I  have  used  your  new  XL  ALL  Manures  on  many 
things  with  highly  satisfactory  results— especially  on  Chrysanthemums. 

The  above  Specialities  may  be  had  from  all  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Sundriesmen;  or  direct  from  the  Sole 

Proprietor.  LIST  Post  Free. 

G.  H.  RICHARDS,’ g GLO  SHOT  TOWER  WHARF,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 


THE  WEST  PATENT  ORCHID,  FERN,  <k,  BASKET. 


NEW  STYLE  BASKET. 
(West’s  Patent  Improved.) 


OLD  STYLE  BASKET. 
(Patent  No.  14,573.  Aug.,  1895.) 


5-Inch  Basket.  5-Inch  Basket. 

FOR  GROWING  ORCHIDS,  FERNS,  AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

PRICE  LIST,  with  full  Particulars,  to  be  had  from  all  Orchid  Growers,  Nurserymen,  Sundriesmen,  &c 
THE  CHEAPEST  (Under  i$d.  Per  Inch  complete)  AND  THE  BEST  (see  testimonials). 

SAMPLES,  PER  POST,  TWELVE  STAMPS. 

Save  expense  by  making  your  own  baskets,  for  with  a  West’s  Patent  Bottom  a  child  could  put 

them  together. 

Bottoms  and  Teak  Rods  of  every  description.  Wire  Pins  and  Suspenders  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Made  by  the  Latest  Improved  Machinery.  Inspection  Invited. 

C.  WEST,  F.R.H.S.,  Round  hay,  Leeds, 

MANUFACTURER  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  TEAK  RECEPTACLES  for  HORTICULTURAL 

PURPOSES. 

N .B .—Please  remember  a  WEST'S  PATENT  will  PLANT  a  SIZE  LARGER  than  any  other,  thus  making 

them  so  very  much  cheaper. 


DAHLIAS.  DAHLIAS. 

1EACH  the  following  6  beautiful  large 

doubled:  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Goldfinder,  Pea¬ 
cock,  John  Bennett,  Duke  of  Edinboro',  for  P.O.  2S. ;  12  var., 
3s.  6d.;  or  6  splendid  named  show  Cactus,  is.  9d. ;  6  choice 
named  Pompones,  is.  gd. ;  6  choice  named  singles,  is.  gd.,  ail 
post  free;  or  2  dozen  splendid,  my  selection  of  all  the  best 
sorts  named,  7s.,  car.  pd.  All  strong  plants  from  single  pots. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  Post  Free, 

_ WILLIAM  WELCH,  Rush  Green,  Romtord,  Essex. _ 

ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE] 
and  mr-rm 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  ALBUM. 

I  have  a  few  of  these  valuable  works  left  and  will  send  a 
copy  of  each,  post  free,  for  2s.,  or  separately,  The  Guide,  8 
stamps,  The  Album  18  stamps. 

Both  are  invaluable  to  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


ORCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each.  Please 
send  for  free  list.— P.  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries 
4,  MaidaVale,  London,  W. 


BOX’S  BEGONIAS 

Received  the  highest  award 

(a  SILVER  GILT  FLORA  MEDAL 

for  Begonias  exclusively)  at  the  Temple  Show  on  the  19th 
May.  The  exhibition  under  glass  at  the  West  Wickham 
Nurseries  is  easily  reached  by  Mid-Kent  Railway  S.E.R. 
Station,  only  five  minutes  from  Nurseries.  Visitors  are  wel¬ 
come  all  the  summer.  Two  acres  in  b’oom  outdoors  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  best  Begonias  for  quality  and  quantity  in  the 
trade. 

JOHN  R  BOX, 

West  Wickham  Nurseries,  near 
Beckenham,  S.E. 

*  *  Letters  to  Croydon. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  662. 


11  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Wednesday,  June  17th.— York  Floral  and  Horticultural  Fete 
(3  days). 

Thursday,  June  18th— Gardeners'  Royal  Orphan  Fund 
Annual  Dinner. 

Colchester  Rose  Show. 

Isle  of  Wight  Rose  Show. 

Friday,  June  19th—  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Lecture. 

Sale  of  Cattleyas  and  other  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C, 


£he  Kew  Guild. — The  fourth  annual 
^  number  of  The  Journal  of  The  Kew 
Guild  is  before  us  ;  and  as  an  instance  of 
how  much  its  appearance  is  appreciated  we 
may  say  that  we  had  some  of  its  contents 
read  to  us  with  great  gusto  by  an  old 
Kewite  a  week  ago  before  we  had  time  to 
look  into  our  own  copy.  This,  too,  was  at 
some  distance  from  Kew.  The  plan  of  the 
arrangement  and  the  matter  contained  in 
the  Journal  are  very  similar  to  what  they 
have  been  in  previous  years,  except  that 
less  prominence  is  given  to  the  papers  read 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  and  more  to  the  other  features,  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  news  items  and  corres¬ 
pondence  between  the  mother  establish¬ 
ment  and  old  Kewites  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Doubtless,  these  «notes  will  interest 
the  larger  number  of  Kewites  who  desire  to 
learn  what  has  become  of  their  old  contem¬ 
poraries  and  what  they  are  doing.  Where- 
ever  we  are,  while  in  the  flesh,  gardening  is 
always  with  those  who  cherish  a  love  for 
the  same,  but  our  old  companions  are 
mostly  absent  and  their  whereabouts, 
unfortunately,  in  many  cases,  unascertain- 
able.  The  doings  and  the  welfare  of  old 
companions  must  form  pleasurable  items  of 
information  to  others  as  well  as  to  us,  so 
that  these  news  notes  deserve  to  be 
encouraged  and  increased  if  possible. 

The  hand-lists  of  the  various  classes  and 
collections  of  plants,  sent  out  recently  from 
Kew,  will  keep  its  old  servants  informed  of 
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what  is  being  done  there  ;  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  gardens  will  let  the 
old  Kewites  know  what  they  may  expect  to 
see,  should  they  ever  return  to  the  scene  of 
their  early  labours.  No  information  how¬ 
ever,  is  given  as  to  the  progress  made  with 
the  new  south  wing  of  the  great  temperate 
house.  Popular  interest  will  be  increased 
by  the  addition  to  what  are  known  as 
garden  Roses.  In  a  paragraph  on  Lady 
Gardeners,  Bacon  is  quoted  once  more  as 
to  gardening  being  “  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures,”  and  of  duties  the  writer  might 
have  added.  The  dignity  of  labour  should 
apply  equally  to  women  as  to  men,  so  long 
as  that  labour  is  not  too  great  for  their 
physical  capacity.  “  The  pity  of  it  is 
that,”  says  the  Journal,  “in  the  case  of 
women,  marriage  would  terminate  their 
gardening  career.”  We  do  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  this  would  always  be  the  case  ; 
for  though  they  could  not  be  head  gardeners, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  might  prove 
useful  to  their  husbands.  We  could  name 
more  than  one  who  have  been  of  great 
service  to  their  husbands  when  struggling 
hard  to  establish  a  business  for  themselves, 
and  they  have  been  successful.  What  more 
or  better  could  we  say  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment.  “  Given  fair  play  and  no  favour,” 
the  Journal  continues,  “  we  do  not  object  to 
anyone  competing  in  the  field  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  be  it  prince  or  peer,  retired  army 
officer  or  young  lady.  This  is  a  more 
favourable  and  reasonable  view  of  the 
situation,  than  the  egregious  rubbish  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  the  daily  papers.  The  much 
maligned  gardener  with  a  large  family  of 
young  children,  will  also  find  a  very 
encouraging  item  of  information  by  an 
advocate  in  his  favour. 

Here  also  will  be  found  an  amusing  letter 
from  Mr.  Philip  MacMahon  well  known  to 
his  contemporaries  for  the  lively  speeches 
he  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Society.  During  the  course 
of  the  past  session,  twenty-two  papers 
were  read,  and  a  longish  report  of  the  most 
widely  interesting  one,  delivered  by  Dr. 
Morris,  the  Assistant  Director  of  Kew 
Gardens,  is  here  reproduced.  The  subject 
of  it  was  “  Botanical  Work  in  the 
Colonies.”  A  portrait  of  this  gentleman 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  Journal.  A 
short  article  on  the  lectures  delivered  to  the 
students,  details  the  number  ot  certificates 
awarded  and  the  names  of  those  who 
secured  the  highest  number  of  marks. 
Eight  certificates  were  awarded  for  British 
Botany.  Nine  entered  the  competition. 
The  best  collection  of  dried  and  well 
mounted  plants  comprised  6 1  natural  orders 
and  340  species.  Under  the  heading  of 
“  Marriage  Bells,”  a  record  of  marriages 
among  Kewites,  shows  that  sixteen  of  them 
took  their  brides  to  the  steps  of  the  altar 
during  1895  and  1896,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  Journal.  Another  feature 
of  this  number  is  the  article  on  Mr.  William 
Granger,  extracted  from  him  by  the  cunning 
wiles  of  the  interviewer  assisted  by  others. 
A  portrait  of  Mr.  Granger  accompanies  the 
article ;  and  we  should  like  to  know  how 
many  hundreds  of  old  Kewites  will  read  the 
article  and  be  delighted  to  recognise  the 
well  known  features  of  this  kindly  and 
fatherly  old  gentleman,  who  left  the  staff  of 
the  gardens  in  April,  1893,  after  a  record  of 
forty-three  years’  faithful  service.  For  many 
years  previous  to  this  he  was  time-keeper 
and  store-keeper,  so  that  he  was  and  is 
known  to  hundreds  of  young  men  who 
served  their  time  at  Kew  before  becoming 
dispersed  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
He  was  sixty-eight  on  May  1st  last,  and  is 
still  hale,  hearty  and  most  courteous  to  all 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He  com¬ 
menced  life  as  a  sailor  and  enjoyed  the  sea 
while  he  went  cruising  about  South  America 


in  search  of  slavers  :  but  owing  to  an  injury 
to  his  leq,  he  had  to  give  up  that  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  accepted  service  at  Kew  at  the 
unpromising  wage  of  twelve  shillings  a 
week,  though  on  duty  from  6  a.m.  to 
7.30.  p.m.  Later  on,  his  duties  were  of  a 
most  multifarious  character,  but  in  all  of 
them  he  earned  a  reward  of  the  most 
implicit  trust,  which  must  have  been  dearer 
to  him  than  the  low  wages  of  those  days. 
Space  forbids  detail  of  his  varied  duties,  but 
anyone,  and  old  Kewites  in  particular,  may 
and  doubtlessly  will  read  the  record  in  the 
Journal  with  many  pleasant  recollections. 

An  appreciative  article  on  “  Beautiful 
Kew  ”  is  written  by  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  who  is  familiar  to  hundreds  on  this 
side  of  St.  George’s  Channel,  having  made 
Mr.  Burbidge’s  acquaintance  while  here,  or 
during  his  numerous  visits  since  he  became 
curator  of  the  Trinity  College,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Dublin.  At  no  time  of  the  year 
are  Kew  Gardens  more  interesting  than 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
June ;  but  many  of  our  readers  make 
pilgrimages  there  at  all  seasons,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  record  their  views  in  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World.  Mr.  Burbidge’s  article  may  best 
be  read  in  the  original  as  published  here. 
“  Imperial  Kew  ”  is  a  high-sounding  title, 
but  is  a  just  indication  of  the  influence  of 
the  mother  establishment  on  the  destinies 
of  that  Greater  Britain  beyond  the  “  strait¬ 
laced  ”  and  wave-lapped  shores  of  Great 
Britain.  An  account  of  Mr.  J.  Theodore 
Bent’s  expedition  to  the  Hadramaut  in 
Southern  Arabia,  is  given  by  Mr.  W.  Lunt, 
who  was  appointed  botanical  collector  for 
Kew.  The  party  was  informed  by  the 
Sultan  that  there  had  been  no  rain  for  two 
years  at  A1  Katan.  From  this  account  one 
could  hardly  expect  to  find  arichbotanising 
field,  yet  the  expedition  even  in  this  respect 
was  highly  successful.  The  journey  must 
have  been  very  exciting  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  the  natives. 

Portraits  are  given  of  four  Kewites  who 
have  recently  died,  and  a  short  account  of 
nine  of  them,  more  or  less  familiar  to  past 
and  present  Kew  men.  The  list  of  past  and 
present  Kewites,  with  their  present 
addresses,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  is  not 
the  lease  important  feature  of  the  Journal, 
and  will  be  scanned  by  hundreds  of  eyes 
during  the  next  few  months.  Several  of 
the  recent  appointments  have  been  recorded 
in  our  pages,  and  again  recorded  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  thus  showing  its  up-to-date  character  ; 
but  in  looking  down  the  list  we  regret  to 
notice  that  there  are  still  numerous  blanks 
even  amongst  those  who  were  contem¬ 
poraries  and  personally  known  to  us.  Went 
to  India,  went  to  Australia,  etc.,  are  very 
vague  addresses  ;  but  other  names  have  no 
address  at  all. 

—  - 

Veitch  Memorial  Medals  — Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
Bart.,  presented  the  Veitch  Memorial  Medals  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday  last  to  the  four  gentlemen 
selected  by  the  committee.  The  recipients  were :  — 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Curator  of  the 
Dublin  Botanic  Gardens  ;  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  of 
Dalkeith  Palace  Gardens,  N.B.;  Professor  Sarjeant, 
head  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  U.S.A. ;  and  M.  Henri  Vilmorin,  head  of 
the  celebrated  firm  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Cie.,  Quai 
de  la  Megisserie,  Paris.  Sir  Trevor  in  making  the 
presentation  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  merits  of 
the  recipients  of  the  medals,  and  spoke  of  the  value 
of  the  services  each  and  all  of  them  had  rendered  to 
horticulture.  He  expressed  his  especial  regret  that 
M.  H.  Vilmorin,  who  had  made  arrangements  to  be 
present  in  person,  had  been  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  death  of  his  wife’s  mother.  Professor 
Sarjeant  was  also  unavoidably  absent.  Mr.  F.  W . 
Burbidge  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  who  were  both 
present,  thanked  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  the 
company,  for  the  honour  that  had  been  done  to  them 
that  day. 


Elham’s  Early,  Flower  of  Spring,  and  other  early 
Cabbages  should  be  sown  now  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
young  heads  during  the  early  winter  months. 

As  the  foliage  of  bulbs  dies  down,  lift  the  bulbs 
and  after  they  are  partly  dried  and  cleaned,  store 
them  away  in  a  cool  place  till  planting  time  again 
comes  round. 

Auriculas  in  pots  should  enjoy  cool  quarters  on  a 
northern  aspect  till  the  sun  has  again  considerably 
declined  in  the  autumn.  Do  not  neglect  them  in’ 
the  matter  of  watering. 

Mr.  Frank  Ashton,  an  old  Kewite,  we  are  pleased  to 
learn  from  the  Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild,,  is  now  the 
managing  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  L. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  in  whose  service  he  has 
been  for  about  two  years. 

Oattleya  gigas  alba. — A  newly-imported  specimen 
under  this  name  was  secured  for  seventy-five  guineas 
by  Baron  Schroder  at  the  Central  Sale  Rooms  of 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  on  the  29th  ult.  As 
may  be  imagined,  there  was  a  spirited  competition 
for  the  possession  of  this  rare  novelty. 

Mr.  H.  Bennett,  for  five  years  foreman  in  the 
gardens  at  Syon  House,  Brentford,  three  years  in 
Staffordshire,  and  three  years  in  Gloucestershire  as 
journeyman,  in  all  three  cases  under  Mr.  G.  Wythes, 
now  gardener  to  Earl  Percy  at  Syon  House,  has 
been  appointed  head  gardener  to  C.  Rose,  Esq., 
Hardwick  House,  Reading. 

Dr-  Woodman  Memorial  Fund. — Mr.  W.  Napper, 
Hon.  Sec.  of  this  fund  informs  us  that  £31  15s.  have 
been  subscribed  towards  this  fund.  The  intention 
of  the  committee  is  to  erect  a  tombstone  in  memory 
of  the  late  Dr.  Woodman,  at  a  cost  of  /15,  and  to 
give  the  remainder  to  his  widow.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  sum  raised  is  not  larger,  but  any 
who  may  still  intend  to  subscribe,  are  not  too  late  to 
benefit  Dr.  Woodman’s  widow.  Nevertheless  the 
thanks  of  the  committee  are  due  to  those  who  have 
subscribed. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — At  an 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  at  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser  presiding, 
there  was  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  of  The 
Gardening  World,  London,- on  "Cross-breeding 
and  the  Hybridisation  of  Violas.”  In  it  he  stated 
that  the  Violas  of  to-day  were  the  work  of  some  fifty 
years  or  so  of  cross-breeding,  hybridisation  and 
selection.  After  dealing  with  difficulties  experienced 
in  raising  good  sorts,  and  relating  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  he  said  that  by  guiding  and  directing  Nature 
they  could  sooner  reach  any  given  point  along  a 
particular  line  of  development  than  if  the  flowers 
were  left  to  their  own  resources.  On  the  table  were 
exhibited,  by  Messrs.  James  Grieve  &  Sons, 
Redbraes,  Edinburgh,  Canna  indica,  new  varieties, 
flowers  of  seed  sown  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  a 
new  Sweet  Pea,  Cupid,  white,  which  only  grows  6  in. 
high ;  also,  by  Mr.  MacMillan,  Trinity  Cottage,  a 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Tomato  Growing— Mr.  S.  Heaton,  horticultural 
instructor  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  Council, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The  Cultivation  of  Tomatos," 
at  the  National  Schools,  Newport,  on  the  29th  ult. 
There  were  about  30  students  present.  Heat,  air, 
and  moisture  in  due  proportions  were  the  requisites 
in  growing  Tomatos.  If  sown  in  a  greenhouse  and 
afterwards  planted  out,  ripe  fruit  %vould  be  obtained 
in  22  weeks;  but  they  could  be  had  in  18  weeks  if 
the  plants  were  accorded  a  minimum  temperature  of 
450,  allowing  this  to  run  up  to  8o°  by  day  with  sun- 
heat.  Unless  in  very  favourable  seasons  and  situa¬ 
tions,  ripe  fruit  could  not  be  obtained  by  sowing  the 
seeds  out  of  doors  in  this  country.  Plants  12  in. 
high  should  be  ready  for  planting  out  by  the  end  of 
May.  For  pot  culture,  the  6oil  should  be  pressed 
very  firm  or  even  rammed  ;  and  10-in.  pots  were  the 
most  suitable  size.  A  southern  aspect  is  the  best ; 
and  during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  the  plants 
may  be  freely  syringed  to  promote  growth  and  keep 
down  red  spider,  and  green  fly.  An  average  crop 
was  61b.  from  a  plant,  and  i2lb.  a  heavy  one.  After 
the  setting  of  the  blooms,  a  good  feeding  solution 
consisted  of  three  parts  sulphate  of  ammonia,  five 
parts  of  mineral  super-phosphates,  three  parts  of 
kainit,  and  half  a  part  of  carbonate  of  soda,  using  an 
ounce  in  a  gallon  of  water  once  a  week. 
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Printing  ink  is  made  of  lampblack,  linseed  oil, 
resin,  and  soap. 

Technical  instruction  in  Ireland  — A  deputation  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Duchess  of  Abercorn,  the  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  Lord  Duncannon,  and  Mr.  Alan 
Cole,  recently  waited  upon  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  with  the  object  of  urging  the  desirability  of 
grants  in  aid  to  encourage  technical  instruction 
amongst  cottagers  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  gentleman 
promised  to  give  the  subject  his  early  consideration. 

Rapid  transit  of  fruit. — Apples  ripened  this  year  in 
Tasmania  were  shipped  to  London  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  thence  to  Southampton,  and  from  there 
to  New  York  by  the  American  liner  New  York,  and 
were  finally  conveyed  to  Providence,  U.S.A,  where 
they  are  now  on  exhibition.  The  distance  of  30,000 
miles  was  accomplished  in  fifty  days  from  the  time 
the  Apples  were  picked  from  the  trees.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  champion  record  for  the  shipment  of 
Apples. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— We  are 
asked  to  acknowledge  the  following  contributions 
which  were  omitted  in  former  lists,  making  the  total 
amount  received  as  a  result  of  the  festival  dinner, 
£ 2,200  : — Mr.  Geo.  Monro’s  list,  £25  (including  his 
and  Mrs.  Geo.  Monro’s  donation  of  £5  5s.  each),  per 
Mr.  Sherwood ;  Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt, 
£1  is.  9d.  ;  Mr.  E.  F.  Fitch,  £1  is. ;  Mr.  David 
Smith,  £3  3s, ;  Mr.  Jamieson,  £3  3s. ;  Messrs. 
Dippe  Bros.,  £1 ;  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company  (per 
Mr.  W.  Y.  Baker,  £17  17s.  ;  per  Mr.  H.  J.  Cutbush), 
£11  ns. 

Orchids  at  the  Sale  Rooms. — OnFriday  the  5thinst., 
flowering  Orchids  were  fairly  numerous  at  the 
Central  Sale  Rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris,  Cheapside,  but  the  Cattleyas  and  Odonto- 
glossums  were  the  most  conspicuous  and  finest. 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  C.  Mendelii,  and  C.  gigas,  with 
the  beautiful  C.  dolosa  were  in  many  cases  very  fine. 
A  variety  of  C.  Mossiae  was  notable  for  its  soft  pink 
sepals  and  petals  and  its  large  richly  marbled  purple 
lip.  Another  had  a  decidedly  lemon-coloured  instead 
of  an  orange  blotch  in  the  throat.  A  third  had  the 
orange  throat  heavily  lined  and  barred  with  purple 
in  a  very  distinct  way.  A  fine  variety  went  for  four 
guineas,  and  an  ether  sold  at  the  same  price  was 
notable  for  the  great  size  of  its  flowers  and  the  rich 
dark  rose  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals.  The 
enormous  lip  had  a  dark  centre  with  a  broad  and 
very  wavy  soft'lilac  margin.  All  these  came  out  of 
one  of  the  recent  importations  made  by  Mr.  P.  Me 
Arthur,  4,  Maida  Vale,  W.  A  choice  bit  of  C. 
Mossiae  Wageneri,  bearing  four  massive  blooms, 
was  bought  by  John  W.  Porter,  Esq.,  Sligachan, 
Park  Hill  Road,  Croydon,  for  twenty  guineas.  It 
came  from  a  different  source.  Good  things  were 
therefore  in  demand. 

Culture  of  the  Auricula. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Horner 
delivered  a  lecture  on  this  subject  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bradford  Paxton  Association,  at  its 
recent  meeting.  He  became  familiar  with  the 
Auricula  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  walk,  for  his 
father  had  cultivated  this  old  florist  flower  for  many 
years  before  the  lecturer  was  born.  If  the  seed  was 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  some  of  it  would  germinate  in 
three  weeks,  and  the  rest  (it  might  be)  in  three 
months  or  three  years.  The  best  he  ever  raised 
took  the  last  named  time  to  germinate.  Precocious 
seedlings  were  seldom  of  much  value,  but  slowly 
developing  ones  were  generally  the  best.  It  was 
hardly  safe  to  throw  away  seedlings  after  flowering 
for  the  first  time.  Good  ones  generally  show  their 
true  character  the  second  year.  An  Auricula  seven 
years  of  age  would  have  reached  the  natural  duration 
of  its  life,  so  that  individuals  required  renewing. 
Strains  and  varieties  waxed  and  waned  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  the  choice  varieties  of  his  youth  had 
ceased  to  exist.  While  coddling  killed  Auriculas, 
somewhat  rough  treatment  benefited  them  as  much 
as  whipping  did  a  naughty  child.  Young  roots 
develop  from  the  necks  of  the  plants,  so  that  in 
potting  the  plants,  the  older  portion  of  the  rootstock 
should  be  cut  away  to  let  the  remainder  deeper  into 
the  soil.  Cats  were  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Auri¬ 
cula,  as  they  are  fond  of  sleeping  amongst  them 
during  the  day.  Mealy  aphis  could  be  removed  with 
a  stiff  brush,  and  thrips  by  placing  the  plants  on  a 
northern  aspect.  Humble-bees  were  also  a  nuisance 
when  the  plants  were  in  bloom. 


Cannasare  coming  flowers  for  bedding  purposes,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  gardeners  ;  but  we  do  not  think 
they  will  displace  tuberous  Begonias  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Flower  stealing. — From  various  quarters  we  hear 
of  the  ruthless  spoliation  of  gardens,  mostly  by 
youthful  depredators.  A  Kilmarnock  man  says  that 
again  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  has  come,  and 
the  blooming  of  flowers,  but  that  the  stealing  of  the 
latter  has  become  a  “  blooming  ”  nuisance. 

The  Oldest  Rose-bush. — Hindesheim,  a  small  city 
in  Hanover,  is  said  to  possess  the  oldest  rose-bush  in 
the  world.  According  to  tradition  it  was  planted  by 
Charlemagne  in  833.  It  is  growing  against  the  walls 
of  an  old  church,  its  branches  covering  a  space  of 
40  ft.  in  height,  and  the  same  in  width.  Although 
the  church  in  question  was  burnt  down  in  the 
eleventh  century  the  patriarchal  rose  remained  un¬ 
injured,  and  is  to-day  still  amongst  the  living. 

Rain,  welcome  rain. — Last  Sunday  morning  and 
again  at  night,  as  well  as  early  on  Monday  morning, 
rain  fell  heavily  in  the  London  and  surrounding 
districts.  Correspondents  also  tell  us  of  heavy  rain¬ 
falls  over  other  counties  as  far,  at  least,  as  Somerset. 
Though  the  ground  has  not  yet  been  moistened  to 
any  great  depth,  yet  the  change  from  the  long  con¬ 
tinued  drought  has  been  highly  beneficial.  Gar¬ 
deners  everywhere  should  take  the  advantage  of  the 
more  congenial  state  of  the  soil  to  plant  out  large 
breadths  of  winter  greens  and  other  late  crops.  The 
plants  will  soon  get  established  with  the  heat  and 
moisture.  The  main  crop  of  Celery  should  also  be 
put  in  without  delay. 

Culture  of  the  Calceolaria. — On  the  evening  of  the 
23rd  ult.,  a  large  audience  assembled  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Paxton  Society  at  the  Woolpacks  Hotel, 
Wakefield,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas,  to 
hear  a  paper  on  “  The  Culture  of  the  Calceolaria,” 
by  Mr.  G.  Hudson,  Wooley.  Mr.  Hudson  said  that 
after  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years,  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  best  situation  for  germinating 
Calceolarias  was  under  a  north  wall.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  the  second  week  of  July  or  from 
that  time  till  the  first  week  in  August.  It  should 
just  be  covered  with  a  fine  compost  consisting  of 
fibrous  loam,  leaf- soil  and  sand,  and  never  allowed 
to  get  dry.  A  hand  glass  should  be  placed  over  the 
seed  pan.  Under  this  treatment  the  seedlings  are 
hardy  from  the  first.  They  should  be  pricked  off 
into  other  pans  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  and  must  be  kept  growing  without  check 
from  the  time  they  germinate  till  they  come  into 
bloom.  Plants  once  badly  infested  with  green  fly 
should  be  thrown  away,  but  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  clean  by  light  fumigation  once  a  week 
or  fortnight  from  the  time  they  are  placed  in  thumb 
pots.  Small  shifts  should  be  given  them  each  time 
the  roots  reach  the  side  of  the  pots.  The  best  com¬ 
post  consists  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf  soil,  small  pieces 
of  charcoal,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Mushroom-bed 
manure  and  coarse  sand.  The  material  should  be 
used  in  a  lumpy  condition  for  the  last  shift.  The 
plants  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  frame  till  autumn 
when  they  should  be  transferred  to  a  cool  green¬ 
house,  and  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots,  as 
they  enjoyed  a  large  supply  of  water  after  the  soil 
got  permeated  with  roots. 

ORCHID  NOTES  *  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  The  Editor. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum  van. — A  beautifully 
spotted  variety  of  this  sweetly -scented  Odontoglot 
has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  with  Mr.  H. 
Clark,  76,  Stanstead  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  The 
sepals  are  heavily  suffused  with  rose  on  the  back, 
especially  when  they  first  expand,  and  the  inner  face 
is  also  heavily  tinted  and  marked  with  darker  spots. 
The  petals  are  paler  but  more  heavily  blotched  with 
purple.  All  these  colours  fade  as  the  flower  gets 
old  and  practically  past  its  best,  but  the  ground 
colour  of  the  petals  then  becomes  white  showing  off 
the  markings  more  clearly,  The  lip  itself  is  of  a 
pale  rosy  hue,  thinly  spotted  with  purple,  but  its 
ridged  claw  is  yellow,  and  the  basal  area  is  very 
conspicuous  owing  to  the  numerous  scarlet  spots 
with  which  it  is  heavily  marked.  Altogether  the 
variety  is  very  pretty. 


CRICKET. 

Hurst  &  Son  v.  Sutton  &  Sons. 

This  annual  cricket  match  was  played  at  Streatham 
and  won  by  Hurst  &  Son  on  the  first  innings  by  75 
runs.  A  large  number  of  visitors  were  present,  and 
much  enjoyed  the  lunch  and  tea  which  were  provided 
by  N.  N->  Sherwood,  Esq.  The  following  is  full 
score ; 


Played  at  Streatham,  Wednesday,  June  yd. 
Hurst  &  Son  First  Innings. 


Sampson,  1.  b.  w.  b.  Bennett 

4 

Cochrane,  b.  Austen  . . 

0 

Swinfen,  b.  Bennett  . . 

60 

Portch,  b.  Bennett  .. 

5 

Squire,  c.  Barratt  b.  Austen 

53 

Delacourt,  b.  Austen . . 

10 

Main,  b.  Austen 

0 

Laker,  b.  Bennett 

4 

Bruce,  b.  Austen 

14 

Day,  not  out  . . 

3 

Thake,  1.  b.  w.  b.  Austen 

0 

Extras . 

23 

176 

Sutton  &  Sons. 

1st  Innings. 

2nd  Innings. 

Allum,  b.  Main 

12 

not  out 

5 

Hawes,  c  Cochrane  b.  Main 

3 

not  out 

47 

May,  c.  Squire  b.  Swinfen  . . 

3 

Bennett,  b.  Swinfen  . . 

3 

Barratt,  not  out 

32 

b.  Main 

22 

Austen,  c.  Sampson  b.  Swinfen 

0 

Grant,  b.  Swinfen 

21 

b.  Main 

11 

Bartlett,  b.  Sampson  .. 

I 

Knight,  b.  Sampson 

O 

Curtis,  c.  Day  b.  Swinfen 

0 

Luxton,  1.  b.  w.  b.  Swinfen  . . 

0 

Extras 

13 

Extras 

6 

IOI 
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MESSRS.  LEWIS’  ORCHIDS. 

Last  week  found  us  hurrying  northward  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  to  inspect  the  collection  of 
Orchids  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis 
&  Co.,  Southgate,  N.  From  King's  Cross  it  was  only 
half  an  hour’s  ride,  and  then  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  rural  surroundings  that  from  appearances  might 
have  been  a  hundred  miles  from  London.  The  way 
from  Palmer’s  Green  to  the  goal  of  our  journey,  led 
through  the  straggling  but  beautiful  village  of  South- 
gate,  the  cottage  and  villa  gardens  of  which  were 
teeming  with  Roses  everywhere,  the  clayey  soil  being 
most  favourable  to  both  Tea  and  hybrid  perpetuals. 
A  bush  of  La  France,  over  6  ft.  in  height  and  laden 
with  Roses,  was  a  sight  worth  going  a  long  way  to 
see,  for  we  have  never  seen  a  taller. 

Turning  into  Messrs.  Lewis’  nursery,  we  found 
that  Orchids  were  both  imported  and  grown,  as  the 
firm  represent  them  to  be.  The  old  portion  of  the 
nursery  is  packed  to  overflowing,  both  above  and 
under  the  benches.  Less  than  a  stone's  throw  from 
here,  a  larger  portion  of  ground  has  been  acquired 
and  a  commencement  made  to  build  new  houses  for 
the  reception  of  Orchids,  which  are  truly  the  favour¬ 
ites  with  every  member  of  the  establishment.  The 
first  house  we  entered  was  mostly  devoted  to  imported 
Orchids,  the  larger  proportion  of  which  happened  to 
be  Mexican.  Here  we  noted  the  largest  and  finest 
importation  of  Odontoglossum  londesboroughianum 
we  have  ever  seen.  Every  piece  of  it  almost  was  in 
excellent  condition.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Odontoglossum  madrense,  the  long,  finger-like, 
pseudo-bulbs  of  which  are  very  curious.  No  doubt 
it  is  the  finest  lot  which  has  ever  been  imported  at 
one  time.  O.  Rossii  majus,  over  and  under  the 
benches  both  in  this  and  other  houses  may  be  seen 
by  the  thousand.  There  are  pieces  of  all  sizes  and 
in  all  stages  of  growth,  but  the~greater  proportion, 
having  been  recently  imported,  are  just  starting.  It 
meets  with  a  large  sale  amongst  those  who  are  now 
cultivating  it  for  the  sake  of  ctit  flowers  only.  Onci- 
dium  crispum  grandiflorum  with  its  large,  glossy,  rich 
brown  flowers  may  be  noted  in  great  quantities, 
mostly  newly  imported.  Cattleya  crispa,  C. 
Skinneri,  Laelia  peduncularis,  an  uncommon 
Mexican  species  in  fine  pieces,  and  Laelia  dayana 
may  also  be  noted.  The  foliage  of  the  last-named  is 
in  remarkably  fine  condition,  being  of  a  glossy  dark 
green  as  if  the  plants  had  been  collected  from  their 
native  wilds  but  yesterday.  Some  pieces  are  notable 
for  their  size,  and  will  make  respectable  sized  speci¬ 
mens  at  once.  A  fine  lot  of  a  Barkeria  supposed  to 
be  B.  elegans,  is  just  commencing  to  develop  its  buds. 

A  quantity  of  Orchids  in  bloom,  including 
Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  is  placed  here  for  the  time 
being  to  keep  them  cool.  Some  forms  of  Laelia  pur- 
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purata  from  the  same  importation  as  L.  p.  Lewisii, 
which  recently  received  a  First  class  Certificate,  are 
notable  for  the  rich  colour  of  their  lip  A  dark 
purple-lipped  variety  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  is  also 
very  fine. 

Cypripediums  are  grown  in  a  great  number  of 
species,  varieties,  and  hybrids.  A  fine  lot  of  C.Charles- 
worthii  attracts  the  attention  at  once.  Something 
good  may  be  expected  from  them  in  autumn.  A  large 
batch  (the  remainer  of  a  still  larger  one)  of  Cypri- 
pedium  niveum  in  full  bloom  is  worthy  of  close  in¬ 
spection.  Several  are  finely  spotted  all  over,  and 
the  yellow  blotch  on  the  staminode  is  very  variable, 
and  often  gives  character  to  the  flower.  The  petals 
in  some  cases  are  horizontal,  entirely  altering  the 
aspect  of  the  flower.  The  blooms  in  some  cases  are 
of  great  size,  and  many  of  them  are  twins.  Some 
idea  of  the  quantity  grown  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  150  buds  and  blooms  may  be  seen  at 
present. 

Some  remarkably  fine  varieties  of  C.  bellatulum 
keep  flowering  from  time  to  time.  The  upper  sepal 
and  the  petals  of  one  are  almost  orbicular,  and 
furnished  with  large  blackish-crimson  blotches  on 
the  inner  face,  while  the  blotches  on  the  outside  are 
almost  black.  The  pure  white  C.  b.  album  is  also 
in  the  collection.  Many  hybrids  have  been  effected 
here,  and  seedlings  may  be  seen  in  all  stages.  Nor 
are  the  older  hybrids  neglected,  for  all  the  finer  ones 
are  being  added  to  the  collection  from  time  to  time. 
Healthy  and  thrifty  pieces  of  C.  arthurianum  and  C. 
vexillarium  are  plentiful.  Other  choice  things  are 
C.  grande  atratum,  C.  Swinburnei,  C.  leeanum 

ngelheartii,  C.  Celeus,  raised  in  the  establishment 
of  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  C.  Morganiae,  C.  orphanum, 
C.  Clotho,  very  dark,  C.  Winnianum,  C.  rossianum, 
and  many  others.  C.  rossianum,  raised  between 
C.  lowianum  and  C.  insigne  Maulei,  is  very  hand¬ 
some.  The  upper  sepal  is  white,  lined  and  spotted 
with  brown  at  the  base.  The  petals  are  yellow  in 
the  lower  half,  and  richly  spotted,  while  the  upper 
half  is  of  a  beautiful  soft  rose.  The  huge  lip  is 
of  a  glossy  rosy-brown.  Another  charming  hybrid 
is  C.  eylesianum  derived  from  C.  lawrence- 
anum  and  C.  insigne  Chantini.  The  huge  dorsal 
sepal  is  greenish  on  the  lower  half,  spotted  with 
crimson,  while  the  upper  half  is  white,  netted  with 
rosy  veins.  Amongst  species  we  noted  C.  Gode- 
froyae,  C.  Exul,  C.  Drueryi  and  Mastersi,  all  of 
which  are  well  known  and  beautiful  sorts. 

The  Cattleya  house  is  well-stocked  with  a  great 
variety  of  species,  including  choice  things  that  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time.  Here  are  some 
twenty  or  thirty  pieces  of  a  choice  new  Laelia  named 
L.  autumnalis  alba  Lucy  Dodd,  already  showing 
traces  of  their  flower  spikes.  Close  by  is  Cattleya 
Harrisoniae  violacea.  A  choice  thing  is  Cattleya 
granulosa  schofieldiana,  and  alongside  of  it  is  the 
beautiful  C.  velutina  just  commencing  to  grow.  A 
piece  of  a  Cattleya  like  C,  labiata  in  habit,  but 
which  has  not  yet  commenced  to  grow,  is  notable 
for  the  peculiar  colour  of  its  leaves,  and  may  turn 
out  to  be  something  very  distinct.  A  rare  and  fine 
thing  is  Cattleya  bicolor  with  yellow  sepals  and 
petals  and  a  white  lip.  C.  labiata  Young's  var.  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  type  that  Dendrobium  nobile 
Cooksoni  does  to  the  species,  for,  being  a  case  of 
peloria  it  has  three  lips,  and  is  constant.  C. 
Trianaei  is  grown  in  quantity.  Every  Orchid 
grower  knows  the  handsome  character  of  C.  Mossiae 
arnoldiana.  Several  pieces  of  C. Mendelii  are  interest¬ 
ing  from  their  being  portions  of  the  plant  originally 
described  under  this  name,  and  which  flowered  in 
the  collection  of  Sam  Mendel,  of  Manley  Hall,  near 
Manchester. 

Cypripedium  bellatulum  again  turned  up  in 
quantity  and  variety  ;  and  near  by  it  was  the  rare 
Odontoglossom  Krameri.  The  value  of  Oncidium 
tigrinum  is  recognised,  by  being  grown  in  quantity. 
A  house  is  devoted  to  Laelia  purpurata  and  L. 
grandis  tenebrosa.  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  n.  Cook¬ 
soni  and  D.  wardianum  album  are  now  making 
excellent  growth.  The  feature  of  another  house 
consists  of  Cattleya  gigas  which  is  showing  for  bloom 
in  the  near  future.  What  a  handsome  variety  of 
the  hybrid  is  Cypripedium  Gertrude  Hollington 
superbum,  the  flowers  of  which  are  much  larger  and 
darker  in  colour  than  the  type.  Very  pretty  is 
Pogonia  Lewisii  with  its  violet  lip  and  solitary 
spotted  leaf. 

A  substantially  built  house  in  the  new  nursery  is 
at  present  very  largely  devoted  to  Cattleyas,  includ¬ 


ing  C.  Mossiae  and  C.  Mendelii  in  quantity  and 
variety.  A  charming  sight  may  be  seen  in  C. 
citrina,  with  its  waxy,  sweetly-scented  flowers,  grown 
in  small  pans,  and  suspended  from  the  roof.  Fine 
pieces  of  Vanda  kimbaliana  are  suspended  in  baskets 
at  the  top  of  the  ridge  close  to  the  glass.  The  long, 
pendent  spikes  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  are 
very  attractive  with  their  white,  and  rosy  as  well  as 
spotted,  deliciously-scented  flowers.  A  great 
quantity  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  with  its 
rich  orange-scarlet  flowers,  is  making  excellent 
growth  and  commencing  to  bloom.  A  fine  importa¬ 
tion  of  Oncidium  crispum  grandiflorum,  which  has 
just  been  potted  up,  is  notable  for  the  great  size  of 
the  pseudo- bulbs.  Another  choice  and  handsome 
subject  is  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii,  with  its 
great  yellow  lip. 

One  can  hardly  fail  to  note  the  splendid  lot  of 
Odontoglossum  Rossii,  lying  in  thousands  on  the 
upper  and  lower  benches,  and  just  commencing  to 
grow.  There  is  a  great  variation  amongst  the 
pseudo-bulbs  some  of  which  are  of  great  size,  and 
others  of  a  narrow,  compressed,  and  finger-like 
character.  A  batch  of  Odontoglossum  Rossii 
rubescens,  collected  in  flower  will  be  watched  with 
interest  when  they  come  in  bloom.  Large  numbers 
of  other  things  were  marked  in  the  same  way,  and 
are  now  under  number.  Other  things  in  the  cool 
end  of  this  house  are  Lycaste  Deppei  and  L.  aroma- 
tica  both  in  flower,  the  latter  being  sweetly  scented. 
Odontoglossums  include  O.  crispum  and  O. 
Pescatorei  in  fine  condition.  A  useful  and  showy 
little  Orchid  that  takes  up  but  little  space  is 
Sophronites  grandiflora,  suspended  in  quantity  in 
small  pans  near  the  glass. 

- .|. 

CAMPANULA  GLOMERATA. 

This  plant  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  clustered 
Bell-flower,  because  its  bright,  rich,  bluish-purple 
flowers  are  mostly  produced  in  terminal  heads.  It  is 
a  fit  subject  for  the  rockery  or  the  herbaceous  border, 
and  is  done  very  well  at  Kew. 

On  the  30th  ult.,  however,  I  came  across  its 
cheerful-looking  blossoms  growing  in  the  long  grass 
on  the  river's  bank  between  Maidenhead  and 
Cookham  ;  and  these,  although  not  quite  so  large  as 
those  under  cultivation,  seemed  to  me  to  posses  a 
deeper  colour— at  any  rate  they  possessed  a  deeper 
interest.  Wild  flowers  at  home  and  under  culti¬ 
vation,  would  form,  I  feel  sure,  a  very  useful  and 
suggestive  paper ;  for  even  gardeners  that  are  not 
ordinarily  enamoured  of  our  native  plants,  must, 
perforce,  be  interested  in  those  wildings  which  are 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  meritorious  to  deserve  a 
place  in  modern  gardens.  The  Campanula  under 
review  varies  in  height  in  Nature  from  2  in.  to  2  ft. 
according  to  soil  and  situation ;  whereas  under  culti¬ 
vation  it  will  attain  the  respectable  dimensions  of 
one  yard. — C.B.G..  Acton,  W, 

- - 

VIOLAS  FROM  STEVENAGE. 

Owing  to  the  zest  with  which  the  improvement  of 
the  Viola  has  been  taken  up  of  late  years  we  are  now 
in  possession  of  a  vast  number  of  pretty  forms.  As 
a  bedding  plant,  easy  of  cultivation,  and  showy 
throughout  a  long  season,  the  modern  Viola  has 
evidently  come  to  stay,  for  it  finds  a  place  in  almost 
all  gardens  whether  large  or  small. 

A  box  of  cut  blooms  comprising  some  of  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties  has  lately  been  forwarded 
us  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Dobinson,  Holmesdale 
Nurseries,  Stevenage,  Herts.  Of  the  older  varieties 
which  are  sure  of  a  place  in  every  collec¬ 
tion  that  is  at  all  representative,  Blue  Cloud, 
with  its  charming  lacings  of  bright  purple-blue :  and 
Countess  of  Kintore,  one  of  the  most  showy  and 
robust  growing  of  all  the  Violas  were  well  represented. 
Decidedly  a  novelty  is  Stevenage  Sweep.  This  sooty 
name  is  certainly  aptly  bestowed,  for  the  blooms  of 
this  variety  are  rich  velvety  black,  the  lateral  petals 
being  slightly  blotched  with  bright  blue  at  their 
bases,  close  to  the  eye.  The  upper  petals  are  slightly 
fimbriated.  Cloth  of  Gold  is  a  rich  deep  yellow, 
with  a  rather  heavy  central  black  maroon  blotch. 
Vestal,  a  pure  white  form,  has  only  a  few  traces  of 
rays  left.  It  is  a  fine  bloom  of  more  than  medium 
size.  Silveran  White  is  after  the  same  style  as  the 
last  named,  but  its  petals  are  of  a  far  more  flimsy 
character. 

Flolmesdale  Gem  is  a  medium  sized  flower  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit.  It  is  as  nearly  as  possible 


circular  in  outline,  and  of  a  rich  velvety  purple  black 
hue.  Multiflora  is  a  well-shaped  flower,  bright 
purple  in  colour.  Blue  Stone  exhibits  a  pretty  shade 
of  purple  blue,  but  the  petals  lack  substance.  It  is 
strongly  rayed  with  black.  Cliveden  Purple  Com- 
pacta  is  a  very  unwieldy  name  bestowed  upon  a 
charming  rich  purple  flower  of  excellent  shape  and 
substance.  Skylark  has  white  petals  laced  with 
bright  purple-blue.  The  lower  petal  is  suffused 
with  orange  yellow.  Yellow  Boy  is  a  rather  small 
but  very  bright  variety.  It  exhibits  a  rather  lighter 
shade  of  yellow  than  Cloth  of  Gold,  but  instead  of 
being  blotched  in  the  centre,  as  is  the  latter  variety, 
it  is  heavily  rayed  with  purple  maroon.  Magpie  is 
a  somewhat  coarse  but  showy  bloom.  The  lower 
and  lateral  petals  are  deep  purple,  the  upper  ones 
purple  at  their  bases,  but  shading  to  white  in  their 
upper  parts. 

- «+■ - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

In  our  last  article  we  referred  to  the  final  potting, 
and  that  must  be  followed  by  some  consideration  as 
to  the  locality  for  their  future  growth.  All  plants 
have  their  likes  and  dislikes  and  the  “mum"  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule  ;  and  it  is  therefore  expedient 
that  their 

SUMMER  QUARTERS 

should  be  of  the  most  approved  type.  The  Chrysan¬ 
themum  is  well  known  as  a  gross  feeder,  and  delights 
in  light  and  sunshine ;  but  there  are  other  details  in 
growing  for  exhibition  that  must  be  considered.  In 
the  generous  culture  recommended,  the  growth 
becomes  strong  and  tall,  and  is  easily  caught  by  strong 
winds  and  storms ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
shelter  as  one  of  the  important  requirements  of  the 
“  autumn  queen.’’  We  consider  it  necessary  to  make 
these  observations  as  no  two  gardens  are  alike. 
It  therefore  behoves  the  grower  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  details,  so  that  he  may 
select  the  most  desirable  position  at  command  ;  the 
margins  of  paths  often  have  to  be  utilised  for  this 
purpose,  and  if  open  and  fairly  sheltered  may  be 
considered  suitable.  But  what  we  prefer  is  a  square 
open  to  the  south  and  south-east,  with  shelter  on  the 
north,  and  such  other  quarters  that  may  suffer  from 
strong  winds.  A  belt  of  trees  is  desirable  as  shelter, 
in  preference  to  walls  or  greenhouses,  as  the  wind 
often  skims  over  such  structures  with  redoubled 
force,  playing  sad  havoc  amongst  the  young  and 
tender  growths.  The  rows  if  possible  should  run 
north  and  south,  so  that  the  sun  may  play  on  both 
sides.  The  rows  should  be  in  pairs,  not  less  than 
2  ft.  apart,  followed  by  a  pathway  3  ft.  in  width, 
which  will  admit  of  every  row  being  properly 
watched.  The  plants  should  be  rS  in.  or  2  ft.  apart 
so  that  the  light  may  play  freely  around.  The 
system  of  a  flat,  or  a  number  of  rows,  is  advisable  in 
preference  to  long  single  rows,  as  in  the  forest  or 
massing  arrangement  they  help  to  protect  one 
another,  allowing  the  wdnd  to  gradually  filter 
through,  and  thereby  reducing  the  injury  from  this 
source  to  a  minimum.  Usually  the  grower  prefers 
them  arranged  in  "  families  "  such  as  the  “  Queens  " 
by  themselves,  the  “  Princesses  ”  by  themselves  and 
so  on.  This  is  an  advantage  in  “  taking  the  bud  " 
and  general  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  various 
sorts. 

Every  pot  must  be  made  secure  against  the  ingress 
of  worms  by  standing  the  pots  on  slate  or  boards. 

SUPPORTS 

are  an  important  detail ;  stakes  in  variety  are  used, 
such  as  iron,  bamboo,  and  various  other  kinds.  Some 
judgment  is  required  as  to  the  height.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  type  is  now  amongst  the  tallest,  as  the 
tendency  of  our  new  kinds  seems  to  be  dwarfer  and 
stronger.  After  the  plants  are  staked,  some  help 
must  be  afforded  them  by  strong  supports  driven 
into  the  ground  at  each  end,  with  tar  string  from 
stake  to  stake  to  which  the  stakes  in  the  pots  can  be 
tied.  This  temporary  system  is  preferred  to  any 
permanent  structure,  as  the  string  will  give  to  some 
extent,  thereby  lessening  the  strain  on  each  branch 
or  limb.  These  in  their  turn  again  can  be  loosely 
fastened  to  the  stake,  which  will  give  still  more  play 
during  the  windy  weather.  These  simple  details  to  the 
uninitiated  may  appear  useless,  but  to  lose  a  couple 
of  stems  off  one  plant,  and  that  possibly  the  only  one 
of  its  kind,  will  act  as  a  warning  in  the  strongest 
possible  way.  Water  has  not  been  mentioned  in 
the  selection  of  site,  but  it  is  most  important  that  a 
plentiful  supply  should  be  near  at  hand,  which  will 
save  both  labour  and  time, 
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In  reply  to  W.  B.  G.  (p.  628,)  my  experience  does 
not  extend  to  Marguerites  as  a  stock  for  the  "  Mum," 
although  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  they  would 
make  very  good  stocks.  There  are  generally  plenty 
of  spare  plants  which  can  be  utilised  for  grafting ; 
but  both  stocks  could  be  tried  so  that  the  grower 
might  be  the  gainer  by  experience. —  W . 

FRUIT  UNDER  GLASS. 


Early  Peaches  and  Nectarines. — As  soon  as 
the  fruit  has  all  been  gathered  in  the  earliest  house 
the  syringe  must  be  started  to  work  again  with  the 
same  regularity  as  it  was  employed  before  the  fruit 
commenced  to  ripen.  In  order  to  obtain  well- 
flavoured  fruit  a  dry  atmosphere  is  absolutely 
essential  during  the  ripening  period,  and  it  may  well 
happen  that  red  spider  has  taken  the  opportunity  to 
creep  in.  At  all  hazards  it  must  be  as  promptly 
turned  out  again,  for  the  leaves  must  be  allowed  to 
perform  their  office  without  let  or  hindrance  if  the 
trees  are  to  remain  in  good  health.  Hitherto  the 
attention  has  been  divided  between  the  shoots  that 
have  been  bearing  the  fruit  of  the  present  year,  and 
those  which  are  destined  to  perform  a  similar  office 
next  season ;  now,  however,  the  latter  will  claim  all 
the  attention.  They  must  be  laid  iD,  and  tied 
neatly,  and  where  they  are  somewhat  crowded,  room 
may  be  made  by  cutting  out  the  shoots  from  which 
the  fruit  has  just  been  gathered  down  to  the  succes¬ 
sion  shoot  at  the  base. 

Any  hay  or  straw  with  which  the  borders  have 
been  covered  must  be  removed  at  once,  and  the 
borders  forked  slightly  up  with  a  small  grained  fork, 
taking  care  the  while  not  to  injure  the  delicate 
rootlets.  A  thorough  watering  may  then  be  given 
and  repeated  until  it  is  certain  that  every  particle  of 
soil  is  sufficiently  moist.  Air  should  be  given  plenti¬ 
fully,  both  by  night  and  day  ;  in  fact  it  is  the  custom 
of  many  cultivators,  where  the  top  lights  are  movable, 
to  remove  several  of  them  entirely. 

Bananas. — This  fruit  has  come  into  a  full  share  of 
popularity  lately,  and  there  are  many  establishments 
in  which  a  few  plants  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their 
delicious  fruit.  Musa  Cavendishii  is  the  best 
species  for  indoor  culture,  as  it  is  of  dwarf  and 
compact  habit,  thereby  differing  greatly  from  M. 
sapientum,  which  requires  a  deal  of  room  for  its 
accommodation.  Bananas  revel  in  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture  when  growing.  Plants,  therefore, 
which  are  still  in  full  swing,  and  carrying  heavy 
trusses,  must  be  fed  liberally  with  liquid  manure. 
Others  which  are  commencing  to  ripen  the  fruits  at 
the  lower  part  or  shoulders  of  the  truss  may  be  given 
less  water,  and  no  manurial  stimulant  at  all.  The 
suckers  thrown  up  at  the  base  of  the  fruiting  stem 
will  now  have  reached  a  good  size  and  will  soon  be 
calling  for  more  room  overhead.  In  this  case  it  will 
be  better  to  cut  the  fruit  truss,  and  hang  it  up  in 
some  sunny  place  to  ripen.  In  such  a  position  the 
fruit  will  ripen  more  quickly  than  it  would  upon  the 
plant.  The  old  fruiting  stem  may  then  be  cut  down, 
and  room  thus  given  for  the  young  suckers  to  develop. 

Ripe  Grapes. — Houses  where  these  are  hanging 
will  now  be  ventilated  pretty  freely  during  the  day, 
and  some  watch  must  be  kept  to  see  that  small  birds 
do  not  seize  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  widely 
opened  ventilators  to  engage  in  a  tasting  expedition. 
The  best  plan  is  to  spread  some  ordinary  fish  netting 
over  the  apertures,  fastening  it  carefully  over  the 
ventilators  so  that  the  latter  can  slide  up  and  down, 
or  lift,  as  the  case  may  be  without  catching  in  and 
disturbing  the  netting. 

General  work  in  the  succession  vineries. — 
Where  mealy  bug  is  very  prevalent,  constant  care 
will  be  needed  to  keep  it  under.  If  the  wood  and  the 
leaves  are  frequently  looked  over  there  will  be  little 
fear  of  the  insidious  pest  creeping  into  the  bunches. 
A  mixture  of  petroleum  and  warm  water,  well 
stirred  and  applied  with  a  soft  brush,  is  very  effec¬ 
tive  but  needs  very  careful  handling,  for  the  oil  does 
not  readily  mix  with  the  water,  and  if  it  is  not  kept 
well  stirred  rises  to  the  top,  adheres  to  the  brush,  and 
is  applied  very  nearly  neat.  A  better  plan  is  to  mix 
a  little  petroleum  and  soft  soap  together  first,  and  to 
dissolve  this  in  warm  water,  when  a  more  perfect, 
and  hence  less  dangerous  mixture  is  obtained,  and 
one  that  is  very  efficacious.  Keep  all  lateral  growths 
pinched  out  at  the  first  leaf.  Air  freely  but 
judiciously,  and  above  all  see  that  the  water  supply  is 
ample. 


Strawberries. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to 
show  colour,  preparations  should  be  made  for  pro¬ 
tecting  it  against  feathered  marauders.  If  possible 
the  nets  should  be  spread  so  that  they  are  not  resting 
directly  upon  the  foliage.  A  framework  composed 
of  long  iron  rods  laid  upon,  and  fastened  to,  posts 
driven  into  the  ground  at  intervals  should  be  put  up, 
and  over  this  the  nets  may  be  spread.  In  all 
cases  the  borders  of  the  nets  should  be  securely 
pegged  down  to  the  ground. 

Pear  trees  on  walls. — These  will  now  require 
to  have  the  foreright  shoots  pinched  back  to  within 
6  in.  or  thereabouts.  Operations  should  be  com¬ 
menced  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  whither  the  sap  naturally 
flies  the  quickest,  and  carried  on  downwards.  It  is 
well  to  allow  a  week  to  elapse  between  the  pinching 
of  such  shoots  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
tree. 

Lately  planted  trees. — Trees  that  were  put  in 
during  the  late  planting  season  and  were  left  untied  or 
unnailed  to  allow  for  the  subsequent  settling  of  the  soil 
which  always  takes  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
should  now  be  looked  over  and  tied  or  nailed  in.  In 
other  cases  where  sinking  of  the  soil  has  taken  place 
the  trees  ought  to  be  looked  over  to  see  that  none  of 
the  ties  are  tight  enough  to  strangle  and  cut  the  wood 
they  enclose. 

- -*• - 

THE  FLOWER  DARDEN. 


Surely  the  month  of  May  which  has  lately  passed 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  trying  on  record ; 
and  the  pristine  splendour  of  the  spring  grass  has 
given  place  to  the  brown  dried-up  appearance  that 
speaks  of  scorching  sun  and  absence  of  rainfall. 
The  work  of  watering  has,  threfore,  been  increased 
to  a  tremendous  extent,  for  the  grass  upon  tennis  and 
croquet  lawns,  as  well  as  upon  the  stretches  near  the 
mansion  must  at  all  cost  be  kept  comparatively 
green  and  fresh  looking.  Where  there  is  a  good 
water  supply,  and  a  sufficiency  of  hose  ready  to  hand, 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  give  the  grass  the  necessary 
waterings.  A  little  labour  may  be  saved,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  way  of  mowing,  for  the  machine 
and  the  scythe  are  having  easy  times  of  it.  Still  it 
will  be  necessary  to  run  the  machine  over  the  grass 
occasionally,  or  the  “  bennetts  ’’  will  get  long  and  too 
tough  for  the  knives  to  touch. 

Bedding-out  should  now  be  practically  finished, 
and  steps  should  be  taken  to  clear  away  any  of  the 
remaining  material  out  of  the  way.  In  far  too  many 
instances  we  see  pots  and  boxes  lying  about  all  over 
the  place,  some  with  no  plants  in,  and  others  with 
one  or  two  stragglers  that  are  fit  for  little  but  throw¬ 
ing  away  ;  and  yet  these  self  same  odds  and  ends  are 
allowed  to  linger  on,  are  watered  everyday  the  same 
as  other  more  useful  plants,  until  perhaps  near  to  the 
end  of  the  summer,  when,  after  all,  they  are  con¬ 
signed  to  the  rubbish  heap.  If  they  have  to  go  there 
it  is  surely  as  well  to  let  them  go  first  as  last,  and 
not  allow  them  to  remain  only  to  give  trouble  with 
no  prospect  of  a  return. 

Gravel  Paths. — These  will  need  a  good  deal  of 
attention  now  in  order  to  keep  them  in  really  good 
condition.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  every 
good  shower  that  falls,  to  run  the  roller  over  the 
paths  that  are  near  to  the  mansion  and  have  to  bear 
a  good  deal  of  foot  traffic.  If  the  weather  continues 
to  be  dry  these  paths  should  be  watered  occasionally 
and  then  rolled,  for  it  is  only  by  constant  attentions 
such  as  these  that  a  firm  even  surface  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  A  coating  of  crushed  shell,  evenly  spread 
over,  also  makes  a  very  pleasant  foothold,  although 
the  use  of  this  material  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  in 
favour  in  the  public  parks  and  gardens  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  and  other  large  towns  and  cities. 

Palms  on  Lawns.— Although  we  cannot  boast  of 
a  climate  so  genial  as  that  of  our  neighbours  across 
the  channel,  there  is  no  reason  why  Palms  of  various 
kinds  should  not  be  more  frequently  used  for  the 
decoration  of  lawns  and  out-door  flower  gardens  than 
they  are.  During  the  summer  months  there  is  a 
number  of  Palms  that  will  do  very  well  out  of  doors, 
and  their  graceful  foliage,  being  so  different  to  that 
of  the  usual  run  of  our  hardy  plants,  adds  a  charm 
and  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  beauties  of  the  flower 
garden.  Holes  large  enough  to  hold  the  pots  should 


be  dug,  the  plants  simply  stood  in  them,  and  the 
turf  neatly  relaid  right  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots. 
Water  and  plenty  of  it,  during  the  summer  months 
is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  well-being  of  these 
plants,  and  an  occasional  pinch  of  nitrate  of  soda 
will  work  wonders  in  imparting  a  rich  green  hue  to 
the  fronds.  Plunging  the  plants  in  this  way  has  this 
special  advantage,  viz  ,  that  after  the  summer  is 
over  the  plants  can  be  easily  lifted  and  placed  under 
shelter  whenever  frost  threatens  to  intervene. 

Carnations.  —  Although  disbudding  is  not( 
perhaps,  so  necessary  in  dealing  with  these  subjects 
as  it  is  with  some  others,  a  little  of  it  may  be 
practised  with  advantage,  for  as  a  rule  many  more 
buds  are  produced  than  the  plants  are  capable  of 
developing  into  fair  sized  flowers.  Complete  the 
staking  of  all  Carnations  at  an  early  date,  if  any  of 
them  have  not  hitherto  been  attended  to.  A  mulch¬ 
ing  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  short  stable  refuse  will  be  of 
great  service  ;  the  cocoa-nut  fibre  forms  rather  the 
better  material  of  the  two,  as  it  is  more  cleanly,  and 
there  are  no  straws  to  blow  about. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — There  can  be  no  excuse 
this  year  for  the  presence  of  weeds,  for  once  they  are 
cut  through  at  the  roots  the  sun  will  do  the  rest. 
The  Dutch  hoe  should  therefore  be  put  to  work 
whenever  occasion  offers.  The  staking  and  tying  of 
various  subjects  as  growth  proceeds  will  need  constant 
attention.  Stakes  of  various  sizes,  and  in  sufficient 
quantities,  will  have  been  got  in  readiness  during  the 
winter  months,  and  will  now  come  in  very  useful. — 
A.S.G. 

- - 

THE  QRDHiD  HIISES. 


Treatment  of  newly-imported  Orchids.  Having 
just  received  a  large  quantity  of  Odontoglossums  and 
Cattleyas,  it  may  interest  amateurs  if  I  give  our 
mode  of  procedure.  The  first  thing  then  we 
do  is  to  go  carefully  over  each  plant,  cutting 
away  all  the  decayed  matter,  such  as  dead  roots, 
faulty  pseudo-bulbs,  etc.  With  Cattleyas  it  is  very 
necessary  to  be  particularly  cautious,  0  r  you  might 
learn  to  your  cost  that  some  of  the  plants  are  infested 
with  the  Cattleya  fly,  which,  if  not  detected,  will  soon 
multiply  and  the  whole  collection  becomes  infested. 
A  good  plan  where  possible  is  to  put  the  newly- 
imported  plants  into  a  house  by  themselves,  until  such 
times  that  the  young  growths  are  large  enough  to  be 
able  to  detect  their  presence,  which  to  the  practised 
eye  is  discernible  at  an  early  date  by  the  swelling  of 
young  pseudo-bulbs  to  an  unusually  large  size.  The 
only  remedy  and  safest  plan  is  to  cut  away  the 
affected  parts  and  burn  them.  •  It  is  a  sacrifice  of 
course,  but  it  has  to  be  done.  There  is  yet  another 
fly  which  attacks  the  roots  of  Cattleyas.  This  one 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  points  of  the  new  roots,  which  at 
once  begin  to  swell ;  and  here  again  the  best  way  is 
to  cut  away  the  infested  parts,  and  at  intervals  to 
fumigate  the  house  until  there  is  no  trace  of  them. 
The  XL  All  Vaporising  Fumigator  is  a  fine  thing 
for  all  purposes. 

That  this  particular  fly  is  imported  with  them 
goes  without  saying,  for  on  looking  over  some  newly- 
imported  C.  Gigas  to-day  we  found  it  necessary  to 
cut  away  all  the  roots  alive  or  dead,  so  badly  are 
they  infested  with  the  little  maggot  that  causes  these 
root  galls.  Assuming  then  that  all  these  preliminary 
precautions  have  been  taken,  the  plants  may  be  at 
once  potted  up,  for  we  do  not  believe  in  keeping  them 
hanging  about,  on  or  under  the  stages,  at  this  time  of 
year  too  long ;  they  have  been  out  of  their  natural 
element  quite  long  enough. 

The  pots  or  pans  should  be  cleaned  and  well 
drained,  and  only  just  large  fenough  for  the  reception 
of  the  plants,  as  too  much  compost  about  them  at 
this  early  stage  is  about  the  worst  error  a  grower  can 
fall  into.  I  know  some  of  the  best  growers  advise 
potting  them  up  in  crocks  alone  until  they  have 
started  well  into  gro-vth.  In  the  winter  time,  this  is 
no  doubt  a  good  plan,  but  at  this  season  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  plants  begin  to  root  into  the  new 
compost  at  once,  if  the  temperature  is  a  genial  one. 

Good  peat  is  what  we  use  for  Cattleyas,  and  only 
when  it  is  rather  inferior  in  quality  do  we  use  sphag¬ 
num  moss  with  it.  But  for  Odontoglossums  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  compost  of  peat  and  moss  in 
equal  parts.  Some  recommend  Polypodium  fibre; 
but  only  when  there  is  no  peat  to  be  had  will  I 
willingly  use  it.— C. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Watering  flower  beds— Inmost  parts  ot  the  country 
the  bedding  plants  have  been  having  a  rather  rough 
time  of  it  since  they  were  put  out.  Scorching  sun 
day  after  day,  and  no  rain,  or  only  local  thunder 
showers,  have  been  the  general  experiences.  The 
watering-can  and  the  hose  will  have  to  be  plied 
pretty  regularly  over  night,  as  long  as  this  state  of 
affairs  lasts,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  be  given  a 
chance  of  getting  hold  of  the  soil  and  establishing 
themselves  in  their  new  quarters,  after  which  they 
will  be  better  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  A  small 
Dutch  hoe  should  be  brought  into  use  occasionally 
in  order  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  slightly  stirred, 
so  as  to  prevent  it  being  baked  into  a  hard  crust,  as 
well  as  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  which,  of  course, 
are  as  fond  of  the  moisture  as  the  cultivated  plants. 

Thunbergia  alata. — For  growing  in  baskets  or 
pots  suspended  from  the  roof  either  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  or  the  window,  there  is  no  more  pretty 
plant  than  this.  Its  cultivation  does  not  offer  any 
insuperable  difficulties,  and  really  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  we  should  not  see  far  more  of  it  growing 
in  cottage  and  villa  windows,  and  conservatories 
than  we  do  at  present.  It  is  true  that  the  plants 
require  a  little  coddling  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
existence,  but  once  they  reach  a  decent  size  they 
give  but  very  little  trouble.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  a  gentle  heat  towards  the  end  of  March,  or 
the  beginning  of  April  If  the  plants  resulting  from 
such  a  sowing  have  been  properly  attended  to  for 
pricking  out,  before  they  got  spoiled  and  drawn  by 
crowding,  some  nice  stocky  stuff  should  now  be 
available.  Wire  baskets,  lined  with  moss,  are  very 
suitable  receptacles  for  their  accommodation. 
Failing  these,  ordinary  flower  pots  suspended  by 
wires  do  not  look  at  all  amiss.  In  making  these 
improvised  baskets,  a  loop  of  wire  should  be  tied 
tightly  round  the  pot,  so  as  to  catch  just  below  the 
slightly  projecting  rim.  To  this  loop  the  suspending 
strings  should  be  attached.  Three  of  these  will  be 
sufficient  to  secure  an  even  balance,  and  to  make  the 
pot  secure.  Strings  may  be  used  instead  of  wires,  if 
the  latter  are  not  available.  The  pots  should  be 
well-drained  with  clean  crocks,  and  a  layer  of  moss 
laid  over,  to  keep  the  soil  from  choking  up  the 
drainage.  This  is  a  very  necessary  precaution, 
because  hanging  pots  or  baskets  which  have  the  air 
playing  all  round  them  dry  up  much  more  quickly 
than  plants  standing  upon  a  shelf,  stage,  or  the 
bottom  of  a  pit  or  frame. 

For  soil  there  is  nothing  to  beat  a  mixture  of  t  no 
parts  of  good  fibrous  loam,  one  of  dried  horse  or  cow 
manure,  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  and  a  nice 
sprinkling  of  sharp  silver  sand.  Two  or  three  strong 
plants  in  a  basket  or  hanging  pot  will  soon  make 
flowering  specimens.  After  they  are  potted  up  they 
should  be  kept  close  and  warm  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  shaded  carefully,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  start 
away  quickly.  An  occasional  dewing  over  with  the 
syringe  will  also  assist  them  greatly.  A  mistake  that 
is  very  often  made  by  would-be  growers  of 
Thunbergias  is  that  of  giving  the  plants  too  much 
water  in  the  earlier  stages,  just  after  they  have  been 
put  into  their  flowering  pots.  The  soil  is  thus  made 
sour,  and  water-logged,  a  state  of  affairs  that 
Thunbergias  very  strongly  resent. 

Achimenes — Although  these  are  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  needing  a  stove  temperature  they  are  by 
no  means  difficult  to  grow  in  a  cold  frame  without 
any  heat  whatever,  other  than  that  coming  directly 
from  the  sun.  It  is  true  that  the  early  batches 
started  in  February  need  artificial  heat  to  start  them, 
and  keep  them  going,  but  later  batches  may  be 
potted  up  and  allowed  to  start  themselves  in  a  cold 
frame.  The  plants  which  were  allowed  to  come 
on  in  this  way  will  now  be  standing  in  need  of  stakes. 
It  is  true  that  the  stems  of  these  cool  grown  plams 
are  stiffer  and  stronger  than  those  which  have  been 
produced  under  the  influence  of  stove  heat,  but  they 
are  not  strong  enough  to  be  self-pupporting.  Five 
or  six  thin  hazel  twigs  should  be  inserted  all  round 
the  edges  of  the  pots,  and  round  these  the  matting 
may  be  loosely  looped.  The  stakes  should  not  be 
cut  off  too  short,  for  the  plants  will  yet  grow  a  good 
deal  taller.  It  does  not  matter,  therefore,  if  the 
stakes  over-top  the  plants  by  several  inches.  Clear 
water  will  do  for  a  while  yet,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to 
begin  using  manurial  stimulants  too  early.  Plenty 
of  air  should  be  given,  but  draughts  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  A  light  shading  of  tiffany  will  be  necessary 
during  the  day  time,  when  the  sun  is  bright, 


Green  fly  on  Carnation*. — A  bright  look  out  for 
green  fly  must  be  kept  upon  all  Carnations,  whether 
growing  in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots.  The  late  dry 
weather  has  been  very  favourable  to  its  rapid  spread 
and  happy  is  he  to  whose  Carnations  it  does  not  pay 
a  visit.  It  may  usually  be  first  seen  clustering  round 
the  young  tender  points  of  the  flower  stems.  Any 
that  are  affected  in  this  way,  therefore,  should  receive 
a  dusting  of  tobacco  powder,  and  a  subsequent  wash 
with  clear  water. 

Lobelias  in  pots. — Lobelias  do  just  as  well  when 
grown  in  pots  as  they  do  in  the  open  ground,  or  in 
window  boxes.  No  one,  moreover,  can  gainsay  their 
effectiveness  as  front  row  plants  in  the  greenhouse, 
or  conservatory.  A  few  of  the  stronger  plants  may 
well  be  kept  back  from  the  bedding  stock,  and  potted 
up.  A  large  sixty  pot  is  quite  large  enough,  and 
almost  any  soil  will  do,  providing  it  has  sufficient 
sand  in  it  to  make  it  porous.  Pot  fairly  firmly,  and 
relegate  the  plants  to  a  cold  frame  afterwards.  Here 
they  may  be  kept  nearer  the  glass,  and  shaded  rather 
more  closely  than  usual  for  about  a  week.  After 
this  they  may  be  removed,  if  desired,  to  the  green¬ 
house  when  they  will  not  be  long  in  commencing  to 
flower.  For  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  showiness, 
there  is  nothing  of  course  to  equal  a  good  blue 
variety,  although  some  people  greatly  admire  the 
white  one.  A  few  of  the  latter,  therefore,  may  well 
be  included,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  increased 
variety.  One  great  thing  to  remember  in  growing 
Lobelias  in  pots  is  that  they  must  have  plenty  of 
water.  Once  they  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots, 
and  they  will  not  be  long  in  doing  this,  they  will  need 
to  be  looked  over  for  watering  twice  a  day  as  long  as 
the  hot  weather  lasts. 

Palms  in  dwelling  rooms. — Do  not  forget  to  take 
these  out  of  doors  occasionally,  lay  them  on  the 
grass,  and  give  them  a  thorough  syringing.  Most 
house-wives  are  particular  to  a  fault  in  seeing  that 
the  dust  does  not  remain  for  any  length  of  time  upon 
their  furniture,  and  duster  and  brush  are  vigorously 
plied  to  get  rid  of  the  offending  dirt,  but  how  about 
the  poor  plants  ?  They  are  frequently  left  to  put  up 
with  the  dust  as  they  best  can,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  a  settling  of  filth  upon  the  leaf  of  a  plant  will  do 
that  plant  far  more  harm  than  a  similar  coating  will 
highly  polished  furniture.  After  the  plants  have 
been  well  syringed  as  suggested,  before  returning 
them  to  their  several  places,  a  sponge  may  be  rubbed 
over  the  leaves  to  take  the  drips  off.  Not  only 
Palms,  but  Aspidistras,  Aralias,  Ivies,  and  indeed 
foliage  plants  generally,  (excepting  Ferns),  profit 
greatly  by  being  treated  thus  to  an  occasional 
shower  bath,  and  the  beneficial  results  of  the  latter 
will  be  seen  in  green,  healthy  looking  foliage  instead 
of  yellow,  sickly  leaves  that  look  anything  but 
pretty. 

Tuberous  Begonias.— If  the  plants  are  of  a  dwarf 
stocky  habit,  they  will  not  require  staking  in  the 
early  stages,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks  of  the  flowering  period,  for  the  stems 
will  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
flowers.  As  the  stems  elongate,  however,  some 
support  will  be  needed  or  they  will  become  lopsided. 
In  inserting  the  stakes  they  must  not  be  put  in  close 
to  the  stems  or  the  tuber  which  lies  beneath  will  be 
injured.  They  must  be  pushed  in  near  enough  to 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  so  that  their  points  may  not 
injure  the  tuber.  Heavy  double  flowers  will  also 
need  to  be  supported  by  a  thin  strand  of  matting 
fastened  to  the  stake.— Rex. 

— - - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Apples  failing  to  set. — Would  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  let  me  know  through  your  valuable  paper  the 
cause  of  my  Apples  not  setting  ?  The  trees  are 
fourteen  years  old,  growing  on  strong  heavy  soil  two 
feet  deep,  with  a  sub-soil  of  a  yellow  clay.  They 
were  root-pruned  two  years  come  November.  There 
is  plenty  of  blossom,  but  no  fruit.  I  enclose  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  bloom,  as  it  drops,  and  shall  be  much 
obliged  for  a  remedy  — A .  Polton. 

As  far  as  we  could  judge  from  the  specimens  sub¬ 
mitted,  the  female  organs  of  the  flowers  have  either 
not  been  properly  developed  or  have  been  crippled 
by  the  action  of  the  frost.  The  first  contingency 
may  be  brought  about  either  by  poverty  of  the  soil, 


or  by  lack  of  water.  The  latter  would  seem  to  be 
the  more  probable  one  in  your  case.  Another  season, 
if  anything  like  drought  prevails,  it  will  be  well  to 
see  that  the  trees  are  not  suffering  from  lack  of 
water. 

Judas  tree.— The  name  of  this  is  Cercis  Siliquas- 
trum,  M.  N.  It  is  a  very  pretty  tree  indeed,  and  if 
Judas  specially  favoured  it,  it  is  only  evidence  that 
he  had  good  taste,  whatever  his  moral  character 
might  have  been.  In  the  northern  counties  it 
usually  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall  or  a 
shrubbery,  when  it  thrives  exceedingly  well. 

Old  Man  Cactus. — Pilocereus  senilis  is  the 
botanical  name  ot  the  Old  Man  Cactus,  Axe.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  where  it  attains  a 
height  of  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft. 

Yine  leaves  scorching. — The  leaves  of  the  vine 
you  sent,  M.  S.  R.,  have  been  scorched.  Although 
vines  like  plenty  of  sunlight,  they  must  be  looked 
after  carefully  or  the  leaves  are  apt  to  become  dis¬ 
figured  as  yours  have  been.  You  must  give  air 
rather  earlier  in  the  morning  so  as  to  dry  up  the 
moisture  that  settles  on  the  leaves  during  the  night. 
These  tiny  globules  of  water  act  as  miniature  burn¬ 
ing  glasses,  and  scorch  those  parts  of  the  leaves 
they  cover.  Bad  glass  is  also  a  fruitful  cause  of 
scorching. 

Trimming  Tomatos. — You  may  cut  out  the  side 
shoots  or  lateral  growths,  F.  A  .  G.,  and  if  necessary, 
remove  some  of  the  leaves  ;  but  be  very  careful  not 
to  take  out  too  much  of  the  foliage,  for  this  will  do 
far  more  harm  than  good. 

Yegetable  Marrows. — Perhaps  it  may  be  of 
service  to  S.  T.  Grayson  (p.  640)  and  to  others  who 
wish  to  grow  Vegetable  Marrows,  if  I  gave  my  own 
methods  of  culture.  About  the  middle  of  May  I  dig 
a  number  of  pits,  each  about  a  yard  square,  and  trom 
a  foot  to  15  in.  in  depth.  These  are  filled  with  half- 
rotted  stable  manure,  and  the  soil  placed  on  the  top. 
On  the  mounds  thus  formed,  the  plants  are  put  out, 
generally  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  week  in 
May.  Two  are  planted  on  each  mound  and  covered 
with  small  hand-lights.  These  latter  are  closed  at 
night  and  opened  in  the  day.  Shading  is  given 
during  bright  days  for  at  least  a  week  after  planting. 
I  also  sprinkle  the  plants  overhead  each  evening. 
Treated  like  this  they  are  not  long  in  making  a 
start ;  and  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  past  the 
lights  are  taken  off  them.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
plants  which  I  put  out  on  May  18th  (they  were  a 
little  earlier  this  year  owing  to  the  hot  weather)  are 
growing  away  famously.  The  greatest  mistake 
which  it  is  possible  to  commit,  and  it  is  one  that  is 
much  too  frequently  made,  is  to  allow  the  young 
plants  to  remain  in  their  pots  until  they  become 
starved  and  yellow  looking.  Such  plants  are  much 
longer  in  making  a  good  start  after  they  are  planted 
out,  than  others  which  have  not  been  starved  in  like 
manner.— R.  0.  O. 

Cutting  Asparagus— It  will  be  true  economy,  G. 
Elton,  to  cease  cutting  Asparagus  from  your  bed  by  the 
end  of  the  present  week.  The  plants  will  then  get  a 
chance  to  recover  themselves  after  the  exhausting 
operation  of  cutting.  If  an  Asparagus  bed  is  properly 
managed,  and  not  cut  too  hard  it  should  produce 
good  grass  for  many  years.  There  are  beds  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  that  are  bearing  well  now,  and  simply 
because  they  have  not  been  cut  too  hard  at  any  time, 
more  especially  in  their  infancy. 

Heliotropes  in  pots. — A  few  of  the  strongest  of 
the  plants  should  be  held  back  when  the  bedding- 
out  is  in  progress  for  growing  on  in  pets.  If  neces¬ 
sary  they  should  be  shifted  on  into  a  size  larger  pot 
than  they  now  occupy.  A  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  leaf  soil  with  plenty  of  sand  will  suit  them 
very  well.  Keep  them  rather  closely  shaded  for  a 
few  days  after  the  potting,  as  bright  sun  following  a 
check  of  this  kind  soon  causes  the  plants  to  flag. 
An  occasional  dewing  over  with  the  syringe  will  help 
them  wonderfully.  All  through  the  summer  they 
may  be  grown  on  in  a  cold  frame,  which  suits  them 
capitally.  Another  shift  into  6  or  7-in.  pots  will  be 
required,  if  fairly  large-sized  specimens  are  needed. 
Pinching  must  be  resorted  to  as  soon  as  one  or  two 
shoots  are  observed  to  be  going  ahead  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.  Nicely  shaped  plants  will  thus  be 
obtained,  that  will  flower  away  with  great  freedom 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer. 
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Aspidistras  flowering.  — Oh,  yes,  Querist,  Aspidis¬ 
tras  bear  flowers.  Probably  the  fact  of  their  being 
so  insignificant  with  regard  to  size,  and  moreover 
produced  quite  close  to  the  ground,  has  prevented  you 
from  discovering  them. 

- - 

A  WALK  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  is  said  of  Braunton,  that  half  of  the  wild  flowers 
known  in  Devon  are  to  be  found  in  this  parish.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  found  many  there,  when  on  a  stroll  on 
May  30th,  I  visited  Saunton  Sands,  taking  the  train 
from  Exeter  to  Braunton,  a  little  station  nearly  mid¬ 
way  between  Barnstaple  and  Ilfracombe. 

The  road  runs  from  the  station  due  west,  and 
owing  to  the  drought  was  exceedingly  dusty,  but  we 
found  there  an  early  yellow  Toad-flax  bursting  into 
flower,  Foxgloves  out  in  plenty,  an  early  Scabious, 
Honeysuckle  and  Dog-roses,  though  the  latter  were  but 
just  coming  into  bloom.  The  flowers  of  the  Goat’s- 
beard  were  particularly  noticeable,  closing  as  we 
passed  at  mid-day.  This  is  truly  a  clock  flower,  and 
if  report  may  be  believed,  noontime  may  be  ac¬ 
curately  fixed  by  the  action  of  its  petals  wherever  the 
flower  grows.  On  most  of  the  walls  the  biting  Stone- 
crop  was  growing,  its  yellow  flowers  just  coming  into 
bloom,  and  the  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax,  which  seems  to 
require  very  little  moisture.  At  Exeter  it  is  very 
abundant  on  the  old  walls  of  the  city,  and  is  to  be 
seen  in  bloom  as  early  as  March. 

Turning  out  of  the  road  we  went  through  some 
meadows  of  a  boggy  nature,  intersected  by  dykes,  and 
here  found  Samolus  Valerandi,  a  diminutive  plant  with 
small  white  flowers,  but  a  specimen  to  be  proud  of; 
and  thesmaller  Water  Plantain,  a  very  graceful  plant 
both  in  growth  and  flower,  and  one  which  I  would 
suggest  m  ight  well  be  cultivated  for  its  elegance.  The 
common  Pennywort  was  in  full  flower  in  the  hedges, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  the  Marsh  Pennywort 
growing  by  the  side  of  the  ditches,  but  I  did  not 
discover  any  of  its  flowers.  The  Marsh  Orchis  (O. 
latifolia)  was  resplendent  among  the  yellow  Irises ; 
and  the  hedges  were  full  of  our  other  Iris  which  bears 
very  pretty  purple  and  yellow  flowers,  with  none  too 
sweet  an  odour  :  though  I  cannot  agree  that  it 
merits  its  specific  name  of  "  most  stenchfull." 

Ourwayledus  on  to  the  sanddunes  wheremuchwild 
Privet  was  growing,  and  the  sands  were  bedecked  with 
the  blue  flowers  of  the  common  and  the  field  Viper’s 
Bugloss,  the  Hounds-tongue  and  the  Dyer’s  Rocket. 
Of  the  latter  plant  Linnaeus  observes  that  it  follows 
the  course  of  the  sun,  even  when  obscured  by  clouds, 
pointing  throughout  the  day  in  its  direction,  turning  to 
the  east  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  looking  southwards 
at  noonday,  saluting  the  westward  at  sunset,  and  at 
mid-night  standing  due  north.  The  Yellowwort  was 
just  coming  into  bud  ;  and  the  Hound’s-tongue  was 
producing  its  seeds  and  flowers  on  thesame  stalk,  while 
the  Hemlock  Stork’s-bill  was  to  be  found  everywhere 
with  its  small  lilac  flowers.  We  found  two  species 
of  Spurge,  the  erect  sea  Spurge  and  the  Portland 
Spurge,  White  Horehound,  wild  Sage,  and  some 
flowers  of  the  curious  lesser  Broom  Rape,  the  plants 
apparently  growing  as  parasites  on  the  Ragwort.  I 
must  not  omit  mention  of  the  Hoary  Stock,  of  which 
there  was  an  abundance,  and  a  pure  white  variety  of 
theViper’sBuglosswhich  Ihave  never  found  before. — 
J.  C.  Stogdon. 

- - 

ROSA  MULTIFLORA  MINIATURE. 

The  typical  or  original  R.  multiflora  is  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1822  ;  but  for  many  years  it  was  neglected  and  lost. 
Recent  introductions  of  it  show  it  to  be  a  charming 
Rose  producing  a  profusion  of  small  white  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  The  varieties  which  have  been 
raised  from  this  species  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  are  amongst  the  most  highly 
esteemed  of  garden  Roses.  They  are  of  various 
colours,  but  the  double  ones  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  common.  They  are  best  known  in 
gardens  as  Polyantba  Roses,  but  the  Greek  polyantha 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  the  Latin  multi- 
flora,  mamely,  many  flowered,  and  the  latter  is  the 
older  name. 

Miniature,  the  variety  under  notice,  was  raised  by 
M.  Alegatiere,  and  has  double  flowers  of  beautiful 
form  and  of  pale  rose  colour,  fading  almost  white 
with  age.  They  are  produced  very  freely  in  clusters 
terminating  the  shoots,  as  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  spray  or  shoot  will  show.  It  is  now  in 
season  and  will  continue  for  sometime  until  all  the 


young  shoots  are  fully  developed.  For  pot  culture 
it  answers  admirably,  and  flowers  for  cutting  may  be 
had  much  earlier  in  spring  than  in  the  open  air,  by 
this  method  of  cultivation.  For  bedding  purposes 
it  is  admirable  and  elegant. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SOILS  AND 
THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES.* 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  soils  vary  almost  as 
much,  if  not  quite  as  much,  as  the  vegetation  that 
grows  upon  them  ;  they  are  constituted  originally  of 
various  mineral  and  saline  substances,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  these  have  in  many  cases,  additions  of  more 
or  less  amount  of  organic  substances.  The  mineral 
or  inorganic  substances  in  the  soil,  are  derived  from 
the  degradation  of  rocks ;  the  organic,  from  the  decay 
of  vegetable  or  animal  matter.  The  degradation  or 
decomposition  of  the  rocks,  has  been  brought  about 


Rose  Miniature. 


by  the  action  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen, 
all  combined  in  the  atmosphere.  These  rocks  also 
vary  in  their  composition ;  and  according  to  how 
they  are  acted  upon  by  chemical  agencies,  do  they 
form  various  kinds  of  soils.  Good  fertile  soils  are 
produced  solely  from  the  rocks,  after  being  acted 
upon  by  the  above  agencies.  The  basis  of  these  soils 
consists  of  sand  or  silicious  earth,  silicate  of  alumina, 
or  fine  clay,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  in  some  cases 
phosphates. 

The  subsequent  addition  of  organic  portions  of  the 
soil  have  considerably  increased  its  fertility ;  this 
being  the  natural  decay  of  vegetable  or  animal 
matter,  is  called  humus  ;  and  is  much  darker  in 
colour,  being  a  dark  brown,  and  in  some  cases 
closely  approaching  a  black  colour.  In  some  localities, 
soils  have  become  considerably  mixed,  this  having 

*A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson, 
Acton. 


been  brought  about  by  various  causes ;  violent 
eruptions  are  considered  to  have  played  an  important 
part  in  this  matter,  together  with  winds,  floods,  etc. 
The  materials  being  mechanically  mixed  together, 
with  the  addition  of  organic  matter,  have  been 
proved  to  be  of  the  most  fertile  nature;  and  they 
afford  an  infinite  diversity  of  soils,  independently  of 
the  few  or  many  saline  matters  which  they  may  also 
contain  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity.  As  the  varieties 
of  soils  are  so  numerous,  and  run  one  into  the  other, 
in  no  regular  order,  it  will  appear  obvious  that  their 
classification  in  a  definite  form  is  a  difficult  matter. 

For  practical  purposes  I  will  mention  six  kinds, 
namely,  clayey,  loamy,  sandy  or  gravelly,  marly, 
calcareous,  and  humic  soils ;  these,  however,  vary 
considerably  in  their  constituents,  and  are  more  or 
less  fertile  according  to  their  composition,  but  may 
all  be  considerably  improved  by  judicious  manage¬ 
ment.  Taking  them  in  the  order  named,  clayey  or 
argillaceous  soils  form  the  most  difficult  and  expensive 
to  manage  ;  they  vary  considerably  both  in  their  con¬ 
stituents  and  colour,  according  to  the  amount  of 
silica  or  sand  they  contain,  together  with  various 
other  substances  such  as  oxide  of  iron,  in  some  cases 
lime,  potash,  soda,  and  red  sandstone,  this  latter 
giving  the  red  colour  to  some  clays,  while  the  green 
and  blue  colours  are  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  in 
different  states  of  oxidation.  Clay  soils  are  very 
retentive  of  moisture,  therefore  draining  becomes  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  is  of  primary  importance  if 
the  cultivation  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tation  is  to  be  successfully  accomplished.  Although 
clay  soils  in  their  natural  state  are  not  best  suited  to 
the  generality  of  garden  crops  they  are  very 
productive,  after  being  improved  by  the  addition  of 
lime,  sand,  fine  ashes,  or  anything  that  will  tend  to 
make  them  more  porous,  to  enable  them  to  more 
freely  admit  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 

Deep  digging  or  double  digging  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  when  judiciously  performed  ;  I  say  judiciously, 
because  sometimes  this  operation  is  indifferently  per¬ 
formed,  and  without  due  regard  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
doing  so.  Previous  to  the  performance  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  double  digging  or  trenching,  as  the  case  may 
be,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  soil  is  invariably  on  the  surface 
(that  is  in  the  case  of  soil  in  its  natural  state  and 
which  has  not  previously  been  under  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion).  It  is  obvious  then  that  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  turn  the  best  portion  of  that  soil  much  below 
the  reach  of  young  crops  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
remain  near  the  surface.  The  bottom  or  subsoil 
should  be  thoroughly  well  broken  up,  a  good  stiff 
fork  being  the  best  tool  for  the  purpose,  and  a  portion 
of  the  material  intended  for  the  improvement  of  the 
soil  should  be  well  worked  in,  the  surface  coming  in 
for  a  share  of  it.  If  this  operation  is  performed  in 
the  autumn,  and  it  is  intended  not  to  be  cropped  for 
the  winter,  the  surface  should  be  thrown  up  into 
ridges,  and  left  as  rough  as  it  is  possible  to  leave  it, 
thus  enabling  it  to  readily  absorb  the  fertilising 
effects  of  the  atmosphere  and  allow  access  to  the 
frost.  The  penetrating  effects  of  the  latter  render 
good  service  in  the  thorough  pulverisation,  perform¬ 
ing  that  operation  better  than  any  other  agency,  the 
value  of  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
cultivator. 

During  early  spring  the  ridges  ought  to  be  forked 
down  when  the  soil  is  in  a  fit  state,  still  leaving  the 
surface  rough  (unless  required  for  immediate 
cropping)  so  that  the  frost  and  winds  may  act  upon 
it,  when  it  will  then  be  in  readiness  to  receive  any 
crop  it  is  desired  to  put  into  it.  I  maj  here  mention 
that  working  on  such  soil  while  in  a  wet  state  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  but  the  actual 
digging  may  be  performed  while  the  soil  is  in  a  moist 
state,  the  work  being  accomplished  in  that  case  with 
greater  ease.  The  advantages  in  working  the  soil  in 
this  manner  are  apparent  in  more  ways  than  one.  In 
wet  seasons  the  surface  soil  is  more  effectually 
drained,  owing  to  the  subsoil  being  broken  up,  thus 
rendering  it  somewhat  more  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  crops,  and  in  dry  seasons  the  greater 
depth  of  cultivated  soil  admits  the  roots  to  work 
deeply  into  it,  and  enables  them  to  stand  against  a 
long  period  of  dry  weather,  much  better  than  when 
ordinary  digging  only  is  practised. 

Clay  soils  that  are  dug  during  the  summer-time 
require  watching  to  enable  them  to  be  properly 
worked  for  seed  growing.  When  being  dug  they 
require  a  deal  of  labour  to  break  the  surface 
sufficiently  for  the  reception  of  ordinary  seeds.  It  is 
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better  to  wait  until  they  have  somewhat  dried,  and 
after  they  again  become  moist,  they .  will  crumble 
down  with  very  little  labour  ;  but  while  dry,  they 
are  well  nigh  as  hard  as  bricks.  These  clay  soils  are 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  most  of  the  Brassica 
family  of  vegetables,  producing  very  heavy  crops. 

Loamy  soils. 

These  also  vary  considerably  in  their  composition, 
but,  contain  less  clay,  and  generally  more  sand ; 
and  when  deeply  worked  form  very  good  garden 
soils,  in  which  most  fruit  trees  succeed,  especi¬ 
ally  if  they  are  what  are  termed  sandy  loam. 
This  kind  of  soil  is  much  better  to  work,  is  not  so 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  requires  little  else  than 
properly  manuring,  to  make  it  produce  excellent 
crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables  of  most  kinds.  In  some 
localities  these  loamy  soils  run  to  a  great  depth, 
these  being  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  roots,  such 
as  Parsnips,  Beet,  etc. 

Sandy  or  gravelly  soils. 

If  these  contain  but  a  small  percentage  of  clay, 
humus,  or  lime,  they  are  extremely  porous,  and  not 
so  fertile  as  those  of  a  more  loamy  character ; 
affording  as  they  do  such  a  ready  passage  for  the 
water,  any  manurial  matter  supplied  to  them  is  soon 
washed  through.  They  are,  however,  suitable  for 
some  classes  of  plants,  especially  such  as  the  Carrot, 
which  comes  very  healthy  and  clean  out  of  such 
soils ;  but  for  the  generality  of  garden  crops  they 
require  the  addition  of  clay,  chalk,  and  humus,  to 
make  them  capable  of  retaining  more  moisture  and 
manurial  matter  that  may  be  applied  to  them. 
Unlike  the  heavier  kinds,  sandy  soils  may  be  worked 
upon  almost  at  any  time,  and  although  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  is  desirable  at  all  times  when  not 
under  crops,  it  is  not  so  imperative  as  in  the  case  of 
clay  soils.  Some  sandy  soils  are  very  shallow,  and 
often  found  resting  upon  a  bed  of  gravel.  Trenching 
in  this  case  is  not  to  be  recommended,  and  the  best 
method  of  improving  it  is  to  add  as  much  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit  of  any  kind  of  better  soil,  so  as  to 
increase  its  depth.  If  a  good  coating  of  clay  could 
be  supplied,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface 
during  the  winter,  it  would  get  well  pulverised  by 
the  action  of  frost,  and  admit  of  being  well  mixed 
with  the  soil  in  the  process  of  digging,  which  would 
have  a  lasting  beneficial  effect.  It  would  then  be 
rendered  better  suited  for  the  majority  of  garden 
crops  generally. 

Marly  soils. 

These  are  a  combination  of  various  other  kinds  of 
soil,  and  are  termed  clayey,  loamy,  or  sandy  marls, 
according  to  their  containing  a  larger  or  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  or  other  of  these  respective  ingre¬ 
dients.  They  are  generally  very  fertile  and  form  good 
soils  for  most  fruits,  especially  stone  fruits,  contain¬ 
ing,  as  they  invariably  do,  a  fair  percentage  of  lime, 
which  is  indispensable  for  that  class  of  fruit.  Deep 
cultivation  and  a  moderate  use  of  manure  will  render 
them  capable  of  producing  very  heavy  crops  of  good 
quality.  They  are  not  so  retentive  of  moisture  as  the 
clayey  soils,  neither  are  they  so  porous  as  the  sandy 
soils. 

Calcareous  Soils. 

These  contain  a  large  percentage  of  lime,  and  vary 
considerably  in  their  other  constituents.  Some 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  clay ;  in  others  sand 
predominates ;  and  in  some,  loam  forms  the  staple. 
In  the  latter  case  they  are  usually  fairly  fertile,  but 
they  generally  require  to  be  highly  manured  to  insure 
their  producing  good  crops. 

Humic  Soils. 

These  consist  of  decayed,  or  partly  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  and  are  mostly  of  a  dark  brown  or  black 
colour.  The  peat  or  bog  soils  are  the  growth  and 
accumulation  of  certain  plants  and  their  roots,  which 
have  undergone  a  peculiar  change.  Mosses  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  this  class  of  soil,  which  in  some 
localities  has  acquired  a  depth  of  many  feet.  In 
some  parts  of  Lancashire,  many  hundreds  of  acres 
are  to  be  found,  and  in  some  swampy  places  it  is 
dangerous  for  cattle  to  walk  upon  it  or  even  for 
human  beings;  it,  being  so  soft  and  spongy,  will  not 
support  any  great  weight.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  cut 
and  dried,  and  used  for  fuel.  Rhododendrons 
flourish  amazingly  in  this  kind  of  soil,  and  make  a 
very  rapid  growth,  acres  of  them  growing  in  a  wild 
and  natural  state,  and  forming,  when  in  bloom,  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  sight.  The  peat  proper,  is 
a  different  substance  from  the  moss  or  bog,  and 
greatly  resists  decomposition,  being  composed  of  the 
growth  of  heaths  chiefly,  together  with  cryptogamic 


plants.  In  some  cases  it  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  sand,  while  in  others  very  little  is  found.  Many 
kinds  of  vegetables  will  grow  well  on  peaty  soils, 
such  as  Carrots,  Celery,  Asparagus,  Turnips,  and 
Potatos. 

The  decayed  portion  of  plants  such  as  leaves,  or 
leaf  soil,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  a  different  substance 
to  peat,  and  forms  a  highly  fertile  soil,  especially  for 
seedling  and  nursery  plants,  encouraging  as  it  does 
the  formation  of  roots.  In  old  gardens  which  have 
been  cultivated  and  heavily  manured  with  garden 
refuse  and  farm-yard  manure  for  a  loDg  period,  a 
large  amount  of  humus  will  have  accumulated  and 
formed  a  highly  fertile  soil.  These  humic  soils  are  of 
very  light  character,  but  are  not  suited  to  the 
growth  of  some  plants.  Being  of  a  non-retentive 
nature  they  may  be  worked  upon  almost  at  any  time, 
and  are  mostly  favourable  for  early  crops.  These 
kinds  of  soil  may  be  very  much  improved  by  bringing 
to  the  surface  a  portion  of  the  subsoil,  which  invari¬ 
ably  contains  but  little  if  any  of  the  humus  which  is 
so  abundant  nearer  the  surface.  By  so  doing,  the 
subsoil  will  act  as  a  corrective  to  the  humus,  and 
increase  the  depth  of  fertile  soil,  thus  allowing  a 
greater  range  for  the  roots.  The  peaty  and  humic 
soils,  being  mostly  of  a  dark  colour,  are  rendered 
more  favourable  for  early  crops,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  more  readily  heated  by  the  sun’s  rays  than  are 
soils  of  a  lighter  colour  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
cool  more  quickly,  as  they  have  not  the  power  of 
retaining  the  heat  as  those  soils  of  a  lighter  colour. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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VERNAL  FLOWERS. 

(Continued). 

VIII. — Lily  of  the  Valley.* 

(Convallaria  majalis). 

Can  the  garden,  grove  or  field, 

From  its  treasure  flowerets  yield, 

That  with  more  delight  we  hail, 

That  more  sight  and  scent  regale, 

Than  the  Lily  of  the  Vale, 

With  her  little  bells  of  snow, 

That  in  charming  contrast  blow 
Underneath  their  leafy  screen, 

Lofty,  large,  and  lively  green — 

Emblems  of  some  beauteous  maid, 

Chaste  and  coy,  in  rural  shade, 

Not  unworthy  to  inweave 

The  tresses  of  sweet  Edens's  Eve  ? 

Oft  amidst  the  wildwood  race, 

Thee,  fair  Lily,  could  I  trace, 

Favouring  with  thy  modest  graces 
Nature's  lone  and  lovely  places, 

Sought  with  all  a  florist’s  zeal ; 

Oft  thy  sister  fair — the  *  Seal 
Of  Solomon ’t — in  searching  round, 

On  some  enchanted  woodland  ground, 

With  her  pensile  head,  I  found. 

Lurking  in  her  kindred  bower 
In  luscious  June's  love-breathing  hour! 

IX. — Water  Lily.J 
(Nymphaea  alba). 

Other  flowers — a  countless  band— 

O’er  the  bosom  of  the  land 
Their  varied  loveliness  expand  : 

Thou,  fair  Nymphaea,  seems’ t  a  daughter 
(Flora's  naiad)  of  the  water. 

While  the  Roses  droop  and  die 
Beneath  the  fervours  of  July, 

Thou  art  bathing,  ever  cool, 

In  thine  own  luxurious  pool, 

With  thy  ample  chalice  white, 

And  central  crown  of  golden  light, 

Breathing  perfume  exquisite. 

And  thy  large  round  leaves  outspread 
On  their  smooth  crystalline  bed. 

Cowper  wandering  with  the  muse 
Alone,  along  the  banks  of  Ouse, 

Wistful,  eyed  thy  lovely  glow, 

Won  thee  bv  the  zeal  of  Beau, 

And,  in  verse  by  millions  priz’d, 

Beau  and  thee  immortalis'd. 

Sweet  Felicia  too — whose  mind 
Fancy,  feeling,  taste,  combin’d — 

Hath  on  thee,  fair  flower,  bestow’d 
Graceful  and  poetic  ode. 

— Thos.  Grinfeld,  5,  Ellenborough  Park,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  June  8th,  1896. 

*“  O  sweetest  fairest  Lilj n"—Cymbeline,  Act  4,  Scene  2. 
tPolygonatum  multiflorum. 

f“  Fresh  Lily  !  and  whiter  than  the  sheets !  Cymbeline , 

Act  2.’,Scene  2. 

Airs,  Hemans. 


CAMPANULA  PORTENSCHLAGIANA. 

Of  the  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus 
Campanula,  none,  perhaps,  are  better  adapted  for 
pot  culture  than  the  subject  of  this  note.  This 
species,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  easiest  for  amateurs 
to  take  in  band,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  damp  off 
during  the  duller  months  of  the  year.  Judge,  then, 
of  my  surprise  the  other  day  at  Cookham  to  find  two 
respectable  48-size  pots  full  of  its  clear,  light,  blue- 
purple,  bell-shaped  flowers,  growing  in  a  cottage 
window  in  saucers  full  of  water.  I,  therefore,  began 
to  look  abcut  for  the  owner  of  these  really  beautiful 
specimens — I  wanted  information,  but  unfortunately 
I  failed  to  find  him  or  her,  so  that  I  had  to  resort  to 
philosophy,  a  poor  substitute  sometimes  where 
plants  are  concerned,  when  a  little  practical  detail 
might  relieve  the  cultural  incubus.  To  treat  C. 
portenschlagiana— otherwise  known  as  C.  muralis — 
as  a  semi -aquatic  seemed  to  me  not  only  to  belie  its 
specific  garden  name,  but  to  savour  of  barbarism. 
Yet  it  was  evident  from  the  specimens  before  me 
that  the  cottager  in  question  possessed  a  "  wrinkle  ” 
not  known  to  other  men  or  women.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  treatment  accorded  these  plants  was  justified 
by  the  results. 

At  Kew  it  is  grown  on  the  rockery  with  fair 
success,  and  also  in  pots  and  pans,  between  pieces  of 
sandstone  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  moisture 
stagnating  about  its  roots — a  totally  different  system 
to  the  one  adopted  by  the  Cookham  cottager.  For 
my  own  part  I  imitate  the  Kew  authorities,  but  with 
scant  success,  as  suburban  air  does  not  seem  to  quite 
agree  with  it.  Hence  I  conclude  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  culture  as  of  pure  atmospheric 
surroundings. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 

- 

SHERBORNE  AND  DISTRICT  GAR¬ 
DENERS’  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 

Although  this  is  not  an  old  society,  it  is  a  most 
progressive  and  thriving  one.  It  has  a  good  number 
of  members  for  a  district  of  the  kind.  Evidently  it 
has  a  good  working  committee. 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  lecturing  there, 
and  I  must  say  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the 
meeting  so  well  attended.  Although  the  room  is  not 
a  large  one  (it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  meeting 
and  the  speakers  if  it  was  somewhat  larger,  and  this 
the  more  so  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  gas  on, 
as  it  was  on  the  night  of  my  attendance),  it  was  well 
filled.  Many  of  the  audience  were  amateur  gentle¬ 
men  from  the  town,  who  are  evidently  enthusiasts  in 
gardening.  And  to  the  credit  of  some  of  the 
gardeners,  I  was  told  they  walked  several  miles  to 
attend  these  monthly  meetings,  showing  that  they 
derived  benefits  from  the  papers  read,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  followed.  The  latter  is  the  source  from 
whence  the  light  is  often  derived.  It  was  pleasant 
to  me  to  have  to  answer  so  many  questions.  Many 
of  these  mutual  societies  would  do  well  to  encourage 
more  discussion  at  the  end. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark  that 
many  would  get  more  light  from  these  meetings  if  they 
made  a  point  of  asking  any  question  that  might  occur 
to  them,  arising  out  of  the  subject.  Undoubtedly, 
in  this  case  he  that  inquires  much  learns  much.  I 
consider  no  one  shoald  read  a  paper  or  give  a  lecture 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
that  may  arise  out  of  the  paper. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  in  this  and  several  other 
societies  in  the  western  district,  that  they  have 
adopted  the  method  of  offering  prizes  for  two  or 
three  kinds  of  either  flowers,  fruit,  or  vegetables.  On 
the  night  of  my  visit  the  competition  was  good,  and 
the  material  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Some  of  the 
Parrot  Tulips  were  remarkable.  Regarding  the  judges 
I  noted  the  society  had  a  capital  method — namely,  at 
the  close  of  each  meeting  the  members  selected 
judges  for  the  following  meeting  by  a  show  of  hands. 
Added  to  this,  several  members  brought  objects  for 
ornamentation  ;  and  some  grand  herbaceous  Calceo¬ 
larias  were  brought  on  the  night  in  question,  to 
which  the  members  granted  a  First-class  Certificate. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  this  society 
has,  this  year,  arranged  for  an  exhibition,  as  you  will 
see  Mr.  Editor  by  the  enclosed  schedule.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  on  the  6th  of  May,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  try  and 
revive  another  exhibition  on  as  large  a  scale  as 
Sherborne  used  to  be  famous  for,  and  which,  it  was 
regretted,  had  ceased. 
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While  speaking  on  mutual  improvement  societies, 

I  may  add,  I  believe,  that  they  would  benefit  if  they 
adopted  a  method  of  allowing  the  public  to  be 
admitted  to  meetings  on  payment  of  say  threepence 
or  sixpence.  Then  let  every  member  endeavour  to 
bring  something  to  make  a  display  to  attract  visitors. 
The  cash  raised  in  this  way  might  go  to  the  garden¬ 
ing  charities,  to  which  every  society  ought  to  contri- 
ute  yearly.  Surely  the  gardeners  have  no  secrets 
in  our  craft  .—Chard. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Culture  of  the  Pansy. 

The  Pansy  :  How  and  when  to  cultivate  it,  with 
Appendix  on  a  few  Select  Florist  Flowers  and 
vegetables.  By  Alex.  Lister.  Price  is.  J.  &  J. 
Smith,  Printers,  Glasgow.  • 

This  small  book  of  107  pages  contains  an  account  of 
the  practice  and  experience  of  Mr.  Alexander  Lister, 
a  Pansy  grower,  of  R  othesay,  as  well  as  a  successful 
exhibitor,  so  that  beginners  who  desire  a  simple 
guide  might  do  worse  than  follow  the  directions  here 
given.  The  details  concerning  the  best  methods  of 
propagation  from  seed,  cuttings  and  division,  as  well 
as  the  suitable  times  for  accomplishing  the  operation 
are  told  in  simple  and  plain  language  that  anyone 
could  follow.  It  is  possible  to  make  mistakes  even  after 
reading  the  book,  but  in  99  cases  out  of  every  100, 
the  fault  is  due  to  the  awkwardness  of  the  operator. 
An  experience  like  that  given  by  Mr.  Lister  concern¬ 
ing  his  assistant  who  failed  even  after  verbal  instruc¬ 
tions,  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  case.  In  dibbling  in 
some  20,000  cuttings,  the  assistant  had  hung  them 
up  by  the  neck  so  that  of  all  that  number  only  5,000 
or  a  fourth  part  of  them  formed  roots.  Those  who 
are  really  interested  in  their  work  soon  learn  the 
proper  way  to  do  it. 

The  chapter  on  culture  gives  very  good  instructions 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  unsuitable 
soil,  and  shows  that  Pansy  growers  adopt  similar 
methods  in  importing  fresh  soil  to  their  gardens,  as 
Carnation  growers  do.  But  the  author  does  not  tell 
us  how  many  years  this  soil  will  answer  the  purpose 
before  it  requires  renewal.  Even  where  the  natural 
soil  is  good  it  becomes  more  or  less  exhausted  after 
a  year  or  two,  and  we  have  seen  the  Pansies  die  off 
wholesale  during  the  middle  of  the  season.  If  the 
same  ground  is  used  again  and  again  it  must  be 
trenched  2  ft.  deep  every  year  and  manured.  Speak¬ 
ing  from  an  exhibitor’s  point  of  view,  Mr.  Lister 
would  probably  recommend  more  or  less  of  fresh  soil 
every  year.  When  dealing  with  the  amelioration  of 
heavy  or  light  soil,  the  author  recommends  trenching 
it  two  good  spits  in  depth,  and  mentions  several 
ingredients  that  may  be  incorporated  with  it.  The 
various  operations  in  planting  to  secure  good  results 
for  exhibition  purposes  are  also  dealt  with  very 
minutely. 

Some  details  concerning  mulching  would  also  have 
been  of  service  to  those  who  have  to  contend  against 
the  droughty  weather  that  often  prevails  in  May,  June 
and  July  in  the  sunny  south,  as  at  present.  The 
rainfall  of  Rothesay  is  always  much  heavier  than  in 
the  southern  counties  of  England 

The  book  also  gives  excellent  advice  concerning  the 
methods  of  destroying  green  fly,  red  spider,  and 
mildew  which  are  the  worst  enemies  with  which  the 
Pansy  has  to  contend  ;  for  we  have  experienced  them 
all.  Moreover,  the  green  fly  is  sometimes  red.  Mr. 
Lister  by  chance  or  accident  discovered  that  Taddy's 
Snuff  was  a  perfect  cure  for  green  fly.  We  also 
discovered  two  years  ago  that  tobacco  powder  was 
equally  effective ;  we  apply  it  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Lister  does  Taddy's  snuff,  except  that 
we  do  not  trouble  to  wash  it  off,  and  find  no  harm 
resulting  from  this  negligence. 

The  florists'  flowers  dealt  with,  besides  show  and 
fancy  Pansies,  are  Asters,  Antirrhinums,  Carnations, 
Dahlias,  Marigolds  and  Pentstemons.  The  vege¬ 
tables  include  Beet,  Leeks,  Celery,  Parsnips,  and 
Parsley.  The  instructions  given  are  chiefly  from  an 
exhibitor's  point  of  view.  Onions  and  Carrots, 
equally  as  important  as  the  above,  have  been  over¬ 
looked,  probably  because  so  common;  but  for  that 
very  reason  we  should  have  included  them. 

A  Handy  Directory. 

The  American  Florist  Company's  Directory  or 
Florists,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  Reference  Book, 
giving  a  list  of  the  Florists,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  Geographically  and  Alphabetically 
Arranged.  Price,  two  dollars.  Chicago. 
Published  by  the  American  Florist  Company, 
x8g6. 


As  the  title  page  indicates,  this  is  meant  to  be  a 
very  comprehensive  directory  and  must  be  useful  to 
all  concerned.  There  is  just  one  serious  omission 
we  should  lay  to  its  charge,  and  that  is  the  absence 
of  a  list  of  gardeners  in  private  establishments. 
Such  a  list  is  indeed  the  primary  feature  of  the 
directories  issued  from  London,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  proves  exceedingly  useful.  The 
amateur  element  in  gardening  is  much  stronger  in 
Great  Britain  than  it  ever  has  been  in  America  (the 
more  is  the  pity)  but  time  may  alter  matters  as  the 
love  for  gardening  grows.  The  importance  of  the 
commercial  aspect  of  the  question  may  be  conceived 
when  it  is  stated  that  there  are  4,659  trading 
establishments  in  the  United  States.  That  2,795  of 
these  were  started  between  1870  and  18^0  and  1,797 
of  them  between  1880  and  1890,  go  to  prove  the 
enormous  growth  which  the  industry  has  made  within 
the  last  twenty-six  years.  It  may  interest  the  lady 
gardeners  here,  to  know  that  312  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  are  owned  and  managed  by  women.  Various 
other  interesting  statistics  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
pages  of  the  directory.  The  compilers  "believe  that 
it  will  be  found  a  more  complete  and  attractive 
publication  than  any  other  Horticultural  Directory 
yet  issued  in  this  country  or  Europe.”  We  grant  that 
it  is  comprehensive,  and,  with  the  above  mentioned 
exception,  complete  beyond  our  expectations ;  but  we 
have  never  taken  kindly  to  the  American  method  of 
interleaving  the  general  information  with  advertise¬ 
ments.  Another  unusual  feature  is  the  paging  of  the 
book  from  cover  to  cover,  the  figures  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  except  in  the  more  essential  parts 
of  the  Directory,  where  they  are  transferred  to  the 
top. 


home  to  them,  should  themselves  relapse  into  mono¬ 
syllabic  expressions.  These  lists  are  carried  out  in 
the  only  sensible  and  rational  manner  that  can  make 
an  alphabetical  list  of  any  practical  value  to  busy 
men.  To  every  list-maker  we  should  say  go  and  do 
likewise. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  arrangement,  who  on  earth 
would  care  to  wade  through  some  thousands  of 
names  of  Chrysanthemums  to  unravel  the  identity  of 
the  following : — 

Spaulding,  Ada  Jap.,  1890.  Spaulding.  Light  pink. 
Spaulding,  Amber  Ada.  1895.  Amber  sport  from 
Ada  Spaulding,  identical  in  all  respects  save 
colour. 

Spaulding,  Gladys.,  Anem.  1887.  Spaulding. 
Yellow. 

Spaulding,  H.F.,  Jap.  1892.  Spaulding.  Apricot, 
yellow,  and  rose. 

Spaulding,  M  B.  Jap.  1892.  Hill.  Deep  lemon. 
Spaulding,  Miss  Gladys.  Inc.  1895.  SpauldiDg. 
Globular  bloom,  white. 

Spaulding,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Jap.  1893.  Spaulding 
White. 

Spaulding,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Jap.  Thorpe.  White. 

SNOWDROP  WINDFLOWER. 

The  merits  of  this  summer-blooming  Windflower 
are  greatly  overlooked,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  wealth 
of  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds  that  are  produced  in 
abundance  during  May  and  June.  The  botanical 
name  of  Anpmone  sylvestris  would  suggest  that  it 
grows  in  woods ;  but  for  the  matter  of  that  our 
native  species  (Anemone  nemorosa)  enjoys  a  very 
similar  title,  seeing  that  the  specific  name  means 


Anemone  sylvestris. 


The  addresses  of  the  respective  nurserymen, 
florists,  &c.,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  showing  how 
necessary  such  a  book  must  be  to  those  engaged  in 
the  business.  Many  other  items  of  information  are 
furnished,  such  as  trade  organisations,  seed  growing 
statistics,  firms  that  issue  catalogues,  park  superin¬ 
tendents,  botanical  gardens,  and  others  that  should 
be  useful  even  in  Great  Britain.  A  calendar  of 
operations  for  every  week  in  'the  year,  supplies 
information  that  must  be -useful  for  whom  it  is  in¬ 
tended.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  carried  out 
to  great  perfection  in  all  the  most  essential 
portions  of  the  book.  The  United  States  are  first 
divided  into  States  alphabetically,  then  the  towns 
under  each  State  likewise,  and  lastly  the  names  of 
those  engaged  in  the  horticultural  trade  are  disposed 
in  alphabetical  sequence. 

The  reference  lists  of  Roses,  Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations,  and  Cannas,  interest  us  more  than  any¬ 
thing.  The  first  two  lists  are  remarkably  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  alphabetically  arranged  according  to 
the  surnames.  This  method  makes  us  mentally 
exclaim,  why  should  such  a  simple  plan  not  be 
adopted  by  compilers  in  this  country.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  shortness  and  defectiveness  of  our  memories 
we  should  not  want  a  reference  list  of  any  kind  ;  but 
we  are  the  more  exasperated,  when  consulting  those 
reference  lists  in  which  the  Christian  name  or  the 
title  is  made  to  determime  the  alphabetical 
arrangement,  and  discover  that  we  cannot  remember 
whether  the  name  should  begin  with  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss, 
Mdlle.,  Mon.,  Mad.,  Dr.,  T.  or  O.  &c.  &c.  The 
waste  of  time  is  outrageous  ;  and  we  feel  no  surprise 
that  those  whose  lapses  of  memory  are  thus  brought 


belonging  to  or  growing  in  the  grove.  We  know  that 
the  latter  grows  naturally  in  great  abundance  under 
deciduous  trees  in  woods  and  copses,  but  at  the  same, 
time,  it  grows  in  a  variety  of  situations  fully  exposed 
on  all  sides,  and  thrives  well  enough  provided  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  moist.  That  is  precisely  the 
case  with  the  Snowdrop  Windflower  under  notice. 
It  is,  in  fact,  of  easy  culture  in  any  garden  soil  that 
is  neither  too  stiff  and  clayey,  nor  too  light  and  dry. 
The  rootstock  is  of  a  slightly  rambling  or  creeping 
nature,  as  is  the  case  with  A.  japonica  and  its  forms 
which  flower  in  autumn.  The  plant  under  notice 
varies  in  stature  according  to  conditions  from  6  in.  to 
18  in.,  but  1  ft.  is  its  average  height.  The  deeply 
five-lobed  leaves  arise  mostly  near  the  ground,  and 
the  flower  stalks  rise  clear  above  them  and  bear  a 
single  flower  of  large  size,  pure  white,  and  nodding 
at  first ;  but  ultimately  erect  or  nearly  so.  The 
blooms  consist  of  five  petals  and  are  not  unlike  those 
of  A.  japonica  on  a  small  scale,  but  much  more 
graceful.  It  may  be  planted  on  the  rockery  or  in  the 
front  of  the  herbaceous  border  in  a  situation  that 
will  allow  it  space  to  ramble  naturally  and  produce 
the  greatest  quamity  of  bloom.  It  never  becomes 
weedy,  however,  and  should  be  allowed  free  play. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  character 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  plant  in  a  state  of  nature. 
- - 

A  curious  wish. — A  writer  in  one  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  recently  said,  “  If  I  could  be  a  plant  and 
choose  my  surroundings,  I  would  be  a  yellow  Iris, 
living  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  So  I  have  thought 
since  a  day  last  week,  that  I  spent  lying  in  a  boat,  in 
among  the  Sedges,  Reeds,  and  Irises,  dabbling  my 
hands  in  the  cool,  clear  water,  and  watching  the 
birds  dip  in  and  out  along  the  bank.” 
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OLYMPIA. 

Whatever  the  rank  that  gardening  holds  among  the 
professions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  an  art  it 
is  entitled  to  a  very  high  position,  for  while  a  garden 
well  laid  out  and  well  managed  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  for  ever,  the  reverse  applies  to  one  that  is 
ill  made  and  as  ill  kept.  One  of  the  greatest  charms 
attaching  to  modern  horticulture  is  the  wondrous 
variety  of  methods  and  styles  that  may  be  practiced, 
and  the  seemingly  endless  effective  combinations 
that  may  be  called  into  being  by  the  skill  of  various 
exponents.  We  admire  the  stately  grandeur  of  some 
private  gentleman's  establishment,  with  its  stretches 
of  verdant  lawn,  its  splendid  drives,  describing  bold 
and  magnificent  sweeps  and  curves,  and  the  noble 
trees  of  various  kinds  that  find  a  place  therein,  and 
we  are  fain  to  admire  the  skill  of  the  landscape 
gardener  in  thus  assisting  Nature.  We  pass  from 
this  to  one  of  the  pleasure  gardens  of  our  great  cities, 
patronised  by  teeming  throngs  of  the  imperious 
British  public,  and  we  are  again  forced  to  admire  the 
skill  which  has  been  exercised  in  fixing  a  portion  of 
the  beautiful  in  one  particular  spot  for  the  delecta¬ 
tion  of  visitors. 

Between  the  two  types  how  much  difference  is 
there,  and  yet  both  are  equally  good  examples  of  the 
cunning  of  the  gardener's  art.  The  private  estab¬ 
lishment,  in  its  fair  serenity,  needs  no  extraneous 
attractions  to  increase  its  charm  ;  the  public  institu¬ 
tion  contains  a  more  motley  display,  perhaps,  but 
here  the  difficulty  arises  of  warding  off  the  in¬ 
congruity  that  may  easily  result  from  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  real  with  the  artificial,  and  the  association 
of  the  true  with  the  spurious  children  of  Flora. 

An  instance  of  what  can  be  effected  in  this  way  is 
afforded  by  that  haunt  of  pleasure  known  as 
Olympia.  At  first  thought  it  would  appear  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  quiet  beauty  of  flowers  and  shrubs 
with  the  painted  screen,  whereon  those  of  the  brush 
have  represented  various  flowers  which  are  well 
known,  as  well  as  others  which  have  no  existence  in 
this  world  or  in  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted ;  the  crack !  crack !  of  the  rifles  in  the 
shooting  galleries,  the  innumerable  fairy  lights,  and 
the  scintillating  hues  of  glass  lustres,  with  the  quiet 
and  repose  that  characterise  the  domain  of  Flora;  and 
yet  something,  and  more  than  something,  can  be 
done  when  the  eye  of  the  artist  and  the  mind  of  the 
gardener  are  found  in  the  same  individual.  Mr. 
Bich,  the  garden  superintendent  at  Olympia,  is  well 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place,  and  he  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated 
upon  the  outcome  of  his  efforts.  An  addition  of 
nearly  six  acres  in  area,  most  of  which  is  flower 
garden,  has  recently  been  made  to  the  establishment, 
and  this  has  been  laid  out  in  a  most  tasteful  manner. 

Until  quite  recently,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Irish 
Exhibition  some  eight  years  ago,  this  piece  of  ground 
was  nothing  but  a  rubbish  heap,  where  Thistles  and 
other  interesting,  but  scarcely  rare,  plants  flourished 
in  peace.  Now  the  transformation  is  complete. 
The  feature  that  strikes  one  immediately  on  entering 
the  garden  is  the  presence  of  a  large  area  of  gravel  in 
proportion  to  grass  and  flower  beds,  but  we  remember 
that  this  is  very  necessary,  taking  into  consideration 
the  myriads  of  feet  that  daily  tramp  over  it.  Stand¬ 
ing  here  we  could  scarce  realise  that  we  were  still  in 
the  midst  of  smoky,  dirty  London,  for  the  row  of  tall 
Poplars  surrounding  the  grounds  effectually  obscured 
the  sight  of  chimneys  and  other  inartistic  objects. 
Passing  the  cafe  chantant,  however,  of  course  a  French 
invention,  the  huge  assemblage  of  chairs  reminds  us 
that  a  seething  population  is  within  easy  distance, 
and  our  illusions  as  to  country  air  vanish.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  garden  is  a  large  fountain,  round 
which  we  see  specimens  of  the  handiwork  of  Messrs. 
Pulham  &  Son,  of  Broxbourne,  in  the  shape  of  an 
enclosing  wall  of  fancy  rockwork,  in  which  are 
nestling  many  handsome  rock  plants.  A  small  rock 
garden,  crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge,  forms  another 
pretty  feature,  and  one  which,  when  the  plants  it 
contains  have  had  time  to  establish  themselves,  will 
certainly  not  lack  attractiveness. 

The  large  new  hall  which  leads  to  these  lately  laid 
out  grounds  was  built  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  George  Taylor,  who,  by  the  way,  is  responsible 
for  the  erection  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Olympia.  It 
is  in  this  hall  that  the  flower  shows  recently 
inaugurated  by  the  company  have  been  held,  and  an 
inspection  on  those  occasions  had  convinced  us  that 
no  better  venue  for  a  flower  show  could  be  found  in 


the  whole  of  London,  for  there  is  any  amount  of 
space,  and,  above  all,  plenty  of  light. 

The  long  promenade  at  the  other  side  of  the  main 
building  is  just  now  ablaze  with  Rhododendrons  in 
a  great  number  of  shades,  and  comprising  many  of 
the  leading  varieties.  Miniature  waterfalls  froth  and 
gurgle  in  various  shady  nooks  and  corners  where 
rockwork  has  been  erected.  All  of  these  were 
designed  and  built  by  Mr.  Bick's  own  hands,  and,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  they  do  him  infinite  credit.  The 
most  prominent  artificial  element  in  this  promenade 
is  the  myriads  of  glass  lustres  pendant  from  a  frame¬ 
work  overhead.  Their  somewhat  garish  display 
would,  we  were  informed,  be  toned  down  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  when  over  400 
baskets  of  plants  would  be  distributed  about.  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums  are  great  favourites  here  for 
basket  work.  We  must  not  leave  the  promenade 
without  mentioning  the  rustic  seats,  arbours,  etc., 
which  abounded,  all  of  them  fashioned  by  the 
cunning  hands  of  Mr.  Bick.  In  one  or  two  cases 
doors  that  would  have  been  unsightly  were  clothed 
with  sheets  of  virgin  cork,  and  in  the  various  pockets 
thus  created  numbers  of  plants  were  flourishing. 
The  walls  of  the  building,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
rustic  arbours,  were  covered  with  the  graceful 
branches  of  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  than  which 
there  is  no  more  accommodating  or  useful  town 
plant. 

The  Palmarium,  which  is  nearly  an  acre  in  extent, 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  well 
nigh  an  unknown  visitor  here,  and  the  place  is 
illumined  by  numerous  electric  orbs  scattered  about. 
It  is  curious  to  note  the  behaviour  of  the  Palms 
under  these  trying  conditions.  Many  of  them  have 
been  immured  here  for  considerably  over  six  months, 
and  yet  they  are  not  dead  or  anything  near  it.  Most 
of  them  are  making  growth  which  only  appears  to 
differ  from  that  made  under  normal  conditions  by 
its  being  somewhat  paler  in  hue.  This  can  easily 
be  accounted  for  ;  indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  so 
well  coloured.  As  far  as  substance  goes  the  fronds 
formed  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  light  are  as 
good  as  those  developed  under  the  more  cheering  light 
of  the  sun.  A  large  plant  of  Bambusa  metake  has 
been  behaving  in  a  similar  manner,  for  the  newly- 
formed  leaves  exhibit  almost  the  normal  depth  of 
green  colouring.  There  are  numerous  fine  specimens 
of  Trachy carpus  excelsa,  Seaforthia  elegans,  Latania 
borbonica,  and  Corypha  australis,  most  of  which 
were  brought  from  Monte  Carlo.  Here  also  an 
element  of  the  artificial  had  crept  in.  Some  of  the 
plants  were  made  up  specimens,  the  leaves  they  bore 
being  real  leaves  chemically  treated  by  some  astute 
German.  Beyond  a  suspicious  shine  and  gloss  these 
doctored  leaves  looked  no  different  from  the  ones 
borne  by  the  real  plants  at  their  sides,  and  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  tell  without  close  inspection 
which  were  the  natural  and  which  the  artificial. 

- <1—  — 

A  LAND  OF  FLOWERS. 

If  there  is  a  land  that  more  than  any  other  deserves 
this  title  it  is  Ceylon,  the  “  Pearl  of  India,”  the 
"  resplendent  island,”  where  strange  and  lovely 
flowers  in  indescribable  profusion  vie  with  the 
gorgeous  humming  birds,  the  wondrously  hued 
butterflies,  and  the  swarms  of  scintillating  fireflies 
in  splendour  and  brilliancy  of  colouring.  The  water 
Lillies  and  water  birds  seem  made  to  match  each 
other  in  colour ;  for  the  pink  and  white  of  the 
charming  Lilies  find  a  counterpart  in  the  pink  and 
white  of  the  flamingoes  and  cranes  that  hover  ever 
more  around  them.  The  fireflies  find  their  dupli¬ 
cates  in  the  uncanny  phosphorescent  light  of  various 
microscopic  orange  and  yellow  parasitic  growths 
with  which  the  woods  abound.  The  Orchids,  un¬ 
surpassed  in  mimicry,  seem  to  have  fashioned  their 
forms  after  those  of  the  grotesque  insects  that  visit 
them,  and  whose  wondrous  and  varied  hues  they 
seem  to  repeat.  The  Moth  Orchids  look  for  all  the 
world  like  clusters  of  gray,  spotted,  downy  creatures 
clinging  to  the  boughs  in  the  forest,  to  awaken  after 
dusk  into  a  carnival  of  beauty.  Here  is  the  home 
of  the  Nepenthes,  and  here  they  spread  their  pitchers 
to  catch  as  food  the  unwary  fly,  whose  raiment  of 
tinsel  and  gold  protects  it  not.  In  the  groves  of 
sweet  Cinnamon  the  dove  loves  to  nestle,  and  the 
waving  plumes  of  stately  palms  abound  on  every 
hand. 

The  sacred  mountain  of  pilgrimage,  Adams  Peak, 
is  ablaze  with  Rhodendrons,  giants  in  size,  and 
wonderful  to  behold.  Ruins  of  ancient  cities,  con¬ 


temporaries  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  with  monoliths, 
statues,  temples,  palaces  and  avenues  galore,  splendid 
even  in  their  decay,  are  now  festooned  by  the  Passion¬ 
flower,  the  golden  Allamanda,  and  the  Moon-flower, 
a  Convolvulus  that  opens  not  its  blooms  until  the 
night-time.  Of  the  grand  old  race  of  men  that 
reared  these  giant  relics  of  masonry  nothing  remains, 
except  it  be  a  few  savages,  barely  numbering  two 
thousand  in  all,  and  who  in  their  dwarfed  and 
stunted  bodies  and  minds  closely  resemble  the 
pigmies  of  darkest  Africa. 

Life  is  easy  to  maintain  here  in  this  land  of  per¬ 
petual  summer,  so  easy  in  fact,  that  enervation  and 
enfeeblement  have  overtaken  these  children  of  a 
glorious  past.  Bananas,  Cocoanuts,  Mangoes, 
Plantains,  Bread-fruit,  Tamarinds,  and  even  the 
delicious  Mangosten  offer  themselves  in  abundance; 
and  literally  one  has  but  to  pluck,  eat,  and  live. 
Nature  has  surpassed  herself  in  liberality  in  dealing 
with  this  gem  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Ceylon  has  so  largely 
figured  in  the  imaginations  of  Eastern  story  tellers 
who  are  fond  of  describing  it  as  the  land  where 
precious  stones  and  gems  of  every  kind  are  to  be 
had  in  abundance  by  those  who  seek. 

- - 

Gardening  Jiscellany. 


SEDUM  SIEBOLD1  VARIEGATUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  distinct 
variegated  Stonecrops,  and,  whilst  quite  hardy,  is 
well  worthy  of  cultivation  as  a  pot  plant  for  room  or 
conservatory  decoration.  Its  pretty  pink  blooms, 
and  beautifully  arranged  foliage,  impart  to  it  a  most 
distinct  and  attractive  appearance.  Like  many  other 
variegated  plants  it  has  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
original  green  form,  but  all  such  growths,  when 
observed,  should  be  cut  out  in  spring  when  signs  of 
fresh  growth  are  commencing.  It  can  easily  be 
divided,  and  should  be  firmly  potted  in  a  compost  of 
sandy  loam.  Cuttings  of  the  young  growths,  2  in.  in 
length,  root  freely  under  similar  conditions  to 
Verbenas  and  other  soft  wooded  plants.-—  W.B.G. 


SUTTON'S  EARLY  PROLIFIC  PEA. 

Evidently  this  is  a  very  useful,  hardy,  early  Pea. 
Recently  I  saw  some  rows  of  this  kind  looking  grand 
in  the  gardens  of  Sherborne  School.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  the  rows  I  was  induced  to  ask  Mr.  Dean,  the 
gardener,  what  kind  it  was,  as  the  plants  looked  so 
remarkably  vigorous.  He  remarked  that  he  found 
this  kind  one  of  the  very  best  for  early  work,  for 
supplying  the  school,  as  it  was  so  very  productive. 
It  is  an  early,  white,  round-seeded  kind.  A  Pea  of 
this  kind  is  just  the  one  for  those  who  want  a 
quantity.  It  grows  4  ft.  high. — Chard. 

A  FINE  COLLECTION  OF  SWEET  PEAS. 
For  some  time  past  Sweet  Peas  have  been  held  in 
high  esteem  at  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  both 
for  their  high  decorative  value  in  the  flower  garden 
as  well  as  for  their  exceptional  usefulness  for  cutting 
from.  This  year  the  collection  includes  eighty 
varieties,  the  cream  of  the  collections  of  a  number  of 
specialists  in  the  culture  and  improvement  of  this 
showy  flower.  Each  variety  is  sown  in  a  small 
clump  or  short  row  by  itself,  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  of  space 
separating  the  clumps.  When  the  plants  are  in  full 
bloom  the  spectacle  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  one. 


EPIPHYLLUM  MAKOYANUM. 

The  beauty  of  this  plant  is  considerable,  and  though 
it  has  some  affinity  with  E.  russellianum  Gaertneri, 
it  is  strikingly  distinct  from  E.  truncatum.  The 
widely  expanded  flowers  with  their  numerous  lanceo¬ 
late  petals  remind  one  of  a  Cereus,  but  their  orange- 
scarlet  colour  is  very  different.  The  plant  is  of 
elegantly  drooping  habit,  and  the  short,  oblong, 
flattened  shoots  bear  four  flowers  at  the  tip  of  each 
of  the  terminal  or  end  joints.  Older  ones  bear  about 
two  flowers  each.  A  well  grown  and  flowered  plant 
is  therefore  a  telling  object  on  account  of  the  number 
of  blooms  expanded  at  the  same  time.  Recently  we 
noted  a  number  of  plants  in  excellent  condition  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 
A  house  with  an  intermediate  temperature  suits  this 
plant  best. 
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RICHARDIA  ELLIOT  TIANA. 

As  far  as  ornamental  effect  is  concerned,  this  species 
may  be  considered  as  having  two  strings  to  its  bow  ; 
for  the  rich  yellow  flowers  and  the  spotted  leaves  are 
features  that  tell  in  its  favour.  There  is  no  black 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  spathe  of  this  species,  but 
the  lack  of  it  does  not  detract  from  the  ornamental 
effect  of  the  plant  in  the  least.  It  is  a  more  vigorous 
grower  than  R.  Pentlandi,  and  flowers  regularly 
every  year,  under  quite  ordinary  treatment.  A  large 
batch  of  it  was  conspicuous  in  one  of  the  houses  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  recently.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  raise  seedlings  of  this 
species  with  the  view  of  obtaining  varieties  of 
dwarfer  habit,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  the 
free  flowering  habit  of  the  parent  type.  Hybridising 
it  with  R.  africana  might  also  secure  a  race  of 
hybrids  of  a  novel  and  in*eresting  character. 


ACACIA  ARMATA. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  introductions  we  have  of 
this  most  beautiful  family,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
best ;  and  at  one  time  we  think  the  most  frequently 
met  with,  but  unfortunately,  we  think,  like  many 
others  of  the  hard  wooded  plants  so  much  prized  in 
years  gone  by,  fast  going  out  of  cultivation.  It  can 
be  grown  in  pots  of  moderate  size,  and  kept  within 
bounds  by  clipping  the  growths  back  annually  after 
flowering ;  and  it  will  stand  a  moderate  amount  of 
root-pruning,  so  that  the  balls  of  earth  may  every 
two  or  three  years  be  reduced,  and  the  plant  be  re¬ 
potted  in  pots  of  about  the  same  size.  Peat,  with  a 
little  loam  and  sand,  makes  an  excellent  compost  for 
it.  Secure  good  strong  growths  before  winter,  and 
keep  in  a  light  airy  position. —  W.B.G. 

- -f- - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  June  g tit. — The  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last  was  the  largest  that  has  taken  place 
this  season  as  far  as  exhibits  were  concerned.  Five 
tables  running  the  whole  length  of  the  building  were 
densely  packed  with  flowers  of  all  kinds  and  the  end 
tables  were  also  filled.  Orchids  were  plentiful  and 
in  excellent  form.  Cut  flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  were  particularly  abundant.  Rock  or  Alpine 
plants  were  also  a  feature,  as  were  Streptocarpus, 
Roses,  hardy  ornamental  flowering  shrubs,  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants. 

A  large  and  floriferous  group  of  Orchids  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The 
various  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  and  C.  Mendelii 
were  very  conspicuous,  as  were  Dendrobium  thyrsi- 
florum  (a  massive  piece),  Disa  langleyensis,  very 
pretty,  Brassia  verrucosa,  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
in  great  variety,  O.  cordatum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus,  and  many  others  in  equally  fine  condition 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  large  and  most  varied  exhibit  of  Orchids  was 
set  up  by  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Aldous), 
Rosslyn,  57,  Stamford  Hill.  He  had  large  and 
finely  flowered  pieces  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Laelia 
grandis  tenebrosa,  L.  purpurata,  Maxillaria  tenui- 
folia,  Epidendrum  phymatochilum  and  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Choice  and  distinct  were 
Sobralia  Amesiae,  Coelogyne  pandurata  and  Coch- 
lioda  noetzliana  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Company,  St.  Albans,  also 
staged  a  varied  and  interesting  collection  of  Orchids, 
several  of  which  were  uncommon  or  even  rare.  In 
this  respect  we  should  mention  Oncidium  triquetrum, 
the  very  pretty  O.  pulchellum  belonging  to  the  same 
group,  also  Pleurothallis  tribuloides  Batemannia 
Portei,  Sobralia  Amesiae,  Dendrobium  antennatum, 
Phaius  owenianus  and  many  others  of  beauty  or 
interest  (Silver  Flora  Medal), 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  group 
of  many  interesting  Orchids,  including  a  number  of 
small  size,  such  as  Pleurothallis  Grobyi,  Masdevallia 
tridactylites,  M.  Simula  and  others  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Cattleya  Mossiae  cobbiana,  C.  reineckeana  and 
Laelia  purpurata  Dulcote  var.,  the  first-named  being 
a  fine  plant,  were  all  exhibited  by  Walter  Cobb,  Esq., 
(gardener,  Mr.  Howse),  Tunbridge  Wells.  Laelio- 
cattleya  regalis  nigra,  L.  regalis,  L.  Pytho  and  L. 
electra,  all  fine  bigeneric  hybrids  were  exhibited  by 
Chas.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Bond),  Elstead  House,  Godaiming.  A  massive 


flower  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  Mrs.  Egerton,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  C.  M.  E.  Ashworth,  and  the  striking  Miltonia 
vexillaria  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen,  were  exhibited  by 
Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young), 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Baron  Schroder  (grower  ,  Mr.  Ballantine),  The 
Dell,  Egham,  exhibited  a  collection  of  beautiful 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  Very  hand¬ 
some  and  conspicuous  also  were  Laeliocattleya 
eximia,  Miltonia  vexillaria  gigantea,  M.  v,  radiata, 
Laelia  majalis,  Sobralia  xantholeuca  and  S.  kiena- 
stiana,  the  pure  white  blooms  of  the  latter  being 
massive  and  beautiful  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  staged  a 
fine  group  of  Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums  set  up 
with  Maidenhair  Fern.  A  basket  of  Cypripedium 
niveum  was  very  interesting, as  were  the  well-flowered 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  C.  Mendelii,  Laelia  purpurata, 
and  massive  pieces  of  Oncidium  crispum  grandi- 
florum.  Exceedingly  pretty  was  Pogonia  Lewisii 
with  its  flower  stem  arising  from  the  basal  sinus  of 
the  solitary  bronzy  spotted  leaf.  Cypripedium 
Gertrude  Hollington  superbum  was  really  a  grand 
variety  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
staged  a  large  and  well-flowered  group  of  Orchids, 
including  grand  species  of  Vanda  suavis,  V.  s. 
tricolor.  Aerides  odoratum  purpurascens,  Vanda 
concolor,  various  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
O.  cordatum  aureum,  and  Anguloa  Clowesii. 
Very  pretty  was  the  little  Promenaea  microptera 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Welbore  S.  Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Master- 
ton),  Hazelbourne,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  very  fine 
group  of  Odontoglossums  all  well-grown  and 
flowered;  they  were  choice  forms  of  O.  crispum 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  showy  group  of  Cattleyas,  chiefly  varieties  of  C. 
Mossiae  in  great  variety,  and  including  the  beautiful 

C.  Mossiae  E.  Ashworth,  Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa, 
Dendrobium  suavissimum,  and  others  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Miss  Alice  Adelin  Gibson 
and  O.  c.  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck  were 
shown  by  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  staged  a  marvellously 
bright  lot  of  hardy  cut  flowers.  Three  superb 
spikes  of  Eremurus  robustus  towered  above  the 
dwarfer  subjects  as  veritable  floral  giants.  Paeonies 
also  constituted  a  chief  part  of  the  display  and 
included  such  well  known  varieties  as  Comte 
D’Osmond,  General  Cavaignac,  L'Honorable  Lady 
Leonora  Bramwell,  and  Gloire  de  Douai.  Delphin¬ 
iums  in  variety  were  also  well  shown,  some  wonder¬ 
fully  pretty  shades  of  blue  and  purple  being 
represented.  Long,  heavily  flowered  sprays  of 
Tropaeolum  polyphyllum  were  draped  along  the 
front  and  well  illustrated  the  great  floriferousuess  of 
this  charming  species  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal). 

From  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  The  Shirley  Nurseiiesi 
Southampton, came  a  quantity  of  cut  flowers  of  Pinks, 
including  the  new  perpetual-flowering  variety,  Mrs. 
A.  Barlow,  a  seedling  from  Ernest  Ladhams  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal).  A  splendidly-flowered  plant  of 
Carpenteria  californica,  fully  6  ft.  in  height,  was  sent 
by  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.,  Holmwood,  Cheshunt. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  con¬ 
tributed  a  fine  group  of  Carnations,  chiefly  of  the 
Malmaison  type,  of  which  several  shades  of  blush 
and  rose  were  on  view.  The  well-known  varieties 
Germania  and  Countess  were  also  well  shown  here 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  small  group  of  Cannas  in  6-in.  pots  was  set  up 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  included  Paul 
Bruant,  Austria,  Progression,  and  Konigin  Charlotte 
in  grand  condition. 

A  very  gay  and  effective  group  of  stove  foliage 
plants  came  from  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S  E.  Some 
well  grown  plants  of  the  newer  and  rarer  Caladiums 
showed  up  strongly  in  conjunction  with  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  and  a  finely-coloured  piece  of  Leea 
amabilis  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Company  weighed  in 
strongly  with  a  charming  collection  of  Alpine  and 
rock  plants  exhibited  in  situ  upon  a  tastefully  built 
piece  of  temporary  rockwork.  Dictamnus  Fraxinella, 

D.  F.  alba,  Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  and  Cypripedium 
spectabile  were  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  plants 
here  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 


Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E  ,  bad 
a  very  pretty  collection  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
in  excellent  condition.  Such  Orchids  as  Miltonia 
vexillaria, Cattleya  Mossiae,  and  Odontoglossum  Alex- 
andrae,  were  bright  and  effective  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

A  small  group  of  Carnations  in  which  were  some 
excellent  examples  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and 
the  dark  flowered  Uriah  Pike  were  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
Pentney,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  Worton 
Hall,  Isleworth  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  quantity  of  rose  and  blush  Malmaisons  was  also 
forthcoming  from  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  gardener  to  Earl 
Percy,  Syon  House,  Brentford  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
staged  a  superior  lot  of  dwarf  Cannas  in  small  pots. 
The  plants  were  healthy,  well-grown,  and  as  well 
flowered  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  brilliant  and  extensive  display  of  hardy  cut 
flowers  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  Paeonies  were  especially 
well  represented,  and  such  varieties  as  Delicatissima, 
De  Candolle,  Madame  James  Odier,  Boquil,  and 
Prince  Prosper  appeared  to  great  advantage. 
Delphiniums,  Irises,  Poppies,  and  Pyrethrums  were 
all  to  the  fore.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  a 
collection  of  named  varieties  of  Persian  Ranunculi, 
the  flowers  being  large,  very  double,  and  although 
somewhat  stiff,  still  very  gay  and  bright  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  contributed  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers  in  fine 
style  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded.  Bedding  Violas  and  Pansies  formed  a 
chief  feature,  over  fifty  varieties  being  on  view.  A 
collection  of  double  flowered  Pyrethrums  contained 
many  very  handsome  sorts,  some  of  the  flowers  being 
fully  as  large  and  full  as  Chinese  Asters.  A  new 
Sweet  Pea,  Miss  Blanche  Ferry,  that  appeared  here, 
is  stated  to  be  fully  twelve  or  fourteen  days  earlier 
than  any  other  variety.  It  is  of  average  height  and 
a  very  taking  colour.  Irises,  Centaureas,  Papavers, 
and  Inulas  were  also  shown  in  good  form. 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed 
some  grandly  flowered  Cannas.  Although  the  flower 
trusses  were  large  and  heavy,  and  the  individual 
blooms  well  above  average  size,  the  plants  were 
accommodated  in  6-in  pots  only  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  showed  a  number  of 
grand  Carnations  in  pots  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

From  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens, 
Elstree,  Herts,  came  a  superb  display  of  hybrid 
Streptocarpi  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
deservedly  awarded.  The  plants  were  of  huge  size, 
and  were  simply  marvels  of  floriferousness. 

Some  nice  cut  Roses  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Prince,  Rose  grower,  Oxford.  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Princess  Beatrice,  Golden  Gate,  and 
Bridesmaid,  were  represented  by  some  grand  blooms 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  very  notable  exhibit  was  that  made  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  of  old  fashioned  and 
single  Roses  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  made  a  brave  show  with  hardy  cut 
flowers  and  Cannas  in  a  deal  of  variety.  Paeonies 
and  single  Roses,  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  hardy 
element.  A  grand  new  Phlox,  Lady  Napier,  was 
also  on  view  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  also 
weighed  in  strongly  with  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  hardy 
cut  flowers,  which  received  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal.  < 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  showed  Irises 
in  quantities,  together  with  a  few  fine  Paeonies,  and 
a  collection  of  Brodiaeas,  including  B.  volubilis, 
B.  lactea,  B.  laxea,  B.  Howelli  lilacina,  and  B. 
ixioides  erecta  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  magnificent 
array  of  Paeonies  and  Delphiniums.  Of  the  former, 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Langport  Queen,  Ilion,  Sorthenes, 
and  Abantis  were  some  of  the  best  varieties. 
Amongst  the  Delphiniums,  Beauty  of  Langport, 
Albert  Edward,  Geneva,  Unionist,  Buffalo,  and  Duke 
of  Teck,  were  the  most  conspicuous  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Son,  sent  a  collection  of 
flowering  shrubs,  comprising  Caesalpinia  japonica, 
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Sty  rax  japonica,  Cornus  Kousa,  and  Abelia  triflora. 
Streptocarpi  were  also  shown  by  the  same  firm. 

A  small  group  of  Irises  and  Hemerocallis  was 
shown  by  G.  Yeld,  Esq.,  Clifton  Cottage,  York.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  A. 
Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Surrey,  for  cut  flowers 
of  hardy  Rhododendrons.  A  similar  award  was  also 
made  to  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  who  had  a 
superb  lot  of  cut  Roses,  in  which  we  noted  grand 
samples  of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Captain  Hayward. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee 
a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Hudson,  gardener  to  the  Messrs.  De  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  W.,  for  some  well  fruited 
Nectarines  in  pots.  Plucked  fruits  of  the  same,  and 
a  fine  dish  of  ripe  Cherries  also  came  from  the  same 
exhibitor. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
Frogmore,  for  a  number  of  dishes  of  Strawberries  in 
as  many  varieties  picked  from  the  open.  Laxton’s 
Leader  was  remarkable  for  the  huge  size  and  well- 
finished  appearance  of  the  fruits.  A  similar  award 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Empson,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Wingfield,  Ampthill,  Bucks,  for  a  nice  collection  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  including  Strawberries,  Royal 
Sovereign  and  August  Nicaise,  Melons,  Cherries, 
and  Tomatos.  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  sent 
samples  of  Strawberry  Leader  in  pots,  also  several 
boxes  of  picked  fruit  of  the  same  variety.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  Melons  and  Capsicums,  contributed  by 
Messrs.  E.  J.  Sarjeant  &  Co.,  received  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal.  Samples  of  curiously  netted 
Melons  were  supplied  by  MM.  Vilmorin,  Paris. 

A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A. 
Pentney  for  a  very  nice  collection  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  including  Peas,  Potatos,  Asparagus,  and 
Strawberries  in  first-class  condition. 

- -*« - 

QUESCIODS  ADD  ADSUIERS 

*,*  Will  ourfrhnds  who  send  vs  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  ns  to  see 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Peach  fruits  falling. — Peach :  We  have  examined 
the  fruit  you  sent,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and 
find  no  trace  of  fungus.  The  stone  is  fairly  well 
developed  but  the  embryo  or  kernel  has  been  dead 
apparently  for  weeks  past.  We  think  the  cause  due 
to  the  starving  and  mismanagement  of  the  trees  last 
year  as  you  explain.  Some  growers  are  now  adopt¬ 
ing  the  plan  of  keeping  their  Peach  trees  well 
watered  at  the  root  all  through  the  season,  even  while 
the  mature  fruits  are  being  gathered,  and  that  too 
with  very  good  results.  Judging  from  the  leaves 
sent,  and  which  are  too  large  and  thin,  you  are  just 
keeping  the  house  a  little  too  close,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  consequently  too  moist.  Possibly  the 
temperature  previous  to  the  period  of  stoning  was 
kept  too  high  for  the  health  of  the  trees  but  more 
particularly  the  fruit.  That  coupled  with  the  weak 
condition  in  which  you  found  the  trees  would 
account  for  their  inability  to  bring  the  fruits  to 
maturity  We  would  advise  you  to  keep  the  house 
well  ventilated  during  the  rest  of  the  season  so  that 
the  shoots  may  be  short-jointed  and  stout,  and  finally 
well  ripened.  Next  year  they  may  be  all  right. 

Begonias  slow  in  starting.—/.  R, :  Not  knowing 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  exactly  what  causes  hindered  the  growth  of 
half  of  your  tubers.  It  would  depend  to  some  extent 
upon  their  maturity  last  autumn,  but  more,  perhaps, 
on  the  method  of  keeping  them  through  the  winter. 
They  should  be  kept  cool  but  free  from  frost, 
and  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  After  beiDg 
sufficiently  dried  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  moisture 
in  autumn,  they  should  be  packed  in  layers  amongst 
cocoanut  fibre  for  the  winter.  If  fairly  plump  in 
spring  they  should  start  readily  under  the  influence  of 
a  gentle  heat  in  spring.  Another  point  to  observe  is 
whether  the  tubers  are  more  than  three  or  four  years 
old ;  because,  after  that  time,  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  bedding  purposes.  The  tubers 
that  started  late,  if  vigorous  and  healthy,  will  give 
a  satisfactory  account  cf  themsehes.  According  to 
their  strength  at  tedding  out  time,  we  should  plant 
them  round  the  outer  lines  of  the  beds,  which  would 
thus  commence  to  bloom  in  the  centre  and  proceed 
from  thence  to  the  margin.  With  a  little  moisture 
or  rain  at  night  it  is  wonderful  what  progress  they 
will  make  if  supported  at  the  bottom  with  healthy 
tubers  of  fair  size.  If  that  is  the  case  we  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  putting  them  in  the  beds.  We 
advise  you  however  to  make  a  point  of  always  having 
a  stcck  of  net  more  than  three  or  four  years  old. 

Climbing  French  Beans. — St.  Lawrence  :  There 
are  already  at  least  three  very  distinct  varieties  of 
climbing  French  Beans  in  commerce,  all  of  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show  recently,  in  a 
growing  and  fruiting  condition.  Whether  your 
variety  is  sufficiently  distinct  for  preservation,  would 


be  worth  while  to  determine.  You  might  well  exhibit 
a  fruiting  stem  or  two  at  some  of  the  Drill  Hall 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  so  that 
the  merits  of  the  variety  might  be  determined. 
Your  employer  could  communicate  with  the  secretary 
of  that  society,  intimating  his  intention  to  exhibit. 
The  varieties  we  referred  to  above  are  Sutton's 
Tender  and  True,  Sutton’s  Epicure,  and  Sutton's 
Earliest  of  All.  If  your  variety  proves  to  be  a  meri¬ 
torious  and  distinct  one  we  should  think  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  seedsman  to  put  it  into 
commerce  for  you,  after  it  has  been  brought  into 
notice  in  the  way  mentioned. 

Dahlia  Shows. — St.  Lawrence :  Regular  Dahlia 
shows  are  very  few,  and  generally  associated  with 
something  else.  The  National  Dahlia  Show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  amongst  the  few  that  are  held 
regularly,  but  we  have  not  seen  any  schedules  of 
Dahlia  shows  for  this  year.  You  might  apply  to 
Edward  Mawley,  Esq.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamstead, 
who,  we  believe,  used  to  be  secretary  to  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  whose  annual  show  is  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Dahlias  are  exhibited  at  the  autumn 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Apply 
to  the  secretary,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
S.W.  For  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Dahlia  shows  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  apply  to 
Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  London, 
W. 

Symphytum  officinale. — Sigma  :  At  a  short 
distance  the  plants  you  mention  might  very  readily 
pass  for  S.  asperrimum,  for  there  is  no  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  them.  Upon  examination  of  specimens 
with  dried  ones  collected  in  the  south-east  of  Surrey, 
we  conclude  that  they  belong  to  S.  officinale  patens, 
by  Sibthorpe  reckoned  a  distinct  species.  The 
flowers  in  the  variety  just  mentioned  are  purple, 
often  inclined  to  pale  pinkish-blue  as  they  get  old. 
This  might  be  the  result  of  the  dry  situation  and  the 
dry  weather ;  but  in  any  case  all  the  blue-purple 
species  of  Symphytum  in  gardens  are  very  variable 
in  this  respect.  S.  officinale  patens  has  usually 
more  bristly  stems  than  the  typical  yellow-flowered 
form,  and  might  well  be  regarded  as  intermediate 
between  the  latter  and  S.  asperrimum. 

Names  of  Plants. — C.  B.  G.:  1, Viburnum  Opulus  ; 
2,  Lathyrus  pratensis ;  3,  Valeriana  officinalis ;  4, 
Parietaria  officinalis ;  5,  Medicago  sativa ;  6, 

Geranium  pyrenaicum ;  7,  Chenopodium  Bonus- 
Henricus  ;  8,  Equisetum  limosum.—  Sigma  :  One  of 
the  numerous  forms  of  Potentilla  recta,  several  of 
which  may  be  found  in  gardens  under  different 
names,  such  as  P.  multifida,  P.  laciniata,  P.  pedati- 
fida,  &c. — A.  C. :  1,  Oncidium  macranthum  ;  2, 
Odontoglossum  crispum  ruckerianum ;  3,  Cypri- 
pedium  Godefroyae. — H.  F.  :  2,  Oncidium  leuco- 
chilum. — R.  W.  :  1,  Choisya  ternata. 

Laced  Pinks.  —  Geo.  Crabbe  :  There  must  be  some 
mistake  about  us  wishing  to  see  flowers  of  laced- 
Pinks  so  that  we  might  name  them.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  name  florist’s  flowers  of  any  kind, 
although  we  are  always  willing  to  oblige  our  readers 
where  we  can.  We  are  not  specialists  in  this  class 
of  flowers.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
or  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W., 
might  be  willing  to  help  you  with  the  naming  of  your 
Pinks.  But  you  must  remember  that  the  blooms 
must  be  packed  in  damp  moss  so  as  to  keep  them 
fresh.  Those  you  sent  us  on  the  4th,  did  not  reach 
us  till  the  8th  inst. ;  the  box  was  smashed  coming 
through  the  post,  and  the  blooms  perfectly  withered 
up  and  unrecognisable. 

Communications  received. — J.R. — C.B.G.— G.G. 
— W.N. — M.Ch.  Pynaert. — Edward  Lloyd,  Limited. 
— Upcott  Gill. — J.  L.  &  S. — John  W.  Potter. — J. 
Hendry. — T.  James. — Western. — C.  M. — Canna. — 
O.  G. — Quo.  —  A.  M. — A.  L.  B. — Sage. — J.  C. — 
J.  McM.  Very  glad  that,  like  all  others,  you  are  so 
pleased  with  the  Encyclopaedia. 

- -i* - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Jane  9 th,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  speculative 
demand  for  Red  Clover.  White  Clover  and  Trefoil 
at  full  prices.  Trifolium  neglected.  Bird  seeds 
dull. 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples . per  bushel 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs. 30  0 


S.  d.  s.  d. 

New  Grapes,  per  lb.  1  0  30 
Pine-apples. 

— St.  Mlobael's  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  c  6  20 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  12  o 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


t.  d.  1.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobe doz.  20  30 
Asparagus, per  bundle  1030 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  09  10 
Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  10  13 
Carrots  ...  per  bnnch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2030 

Celery . per  bundle  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  16  30 
Endive.  French,  djz.  1  6 


1.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  os  00 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunoh  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Seakale...per  basket 
Smallsaladlng, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bush  si  20  23 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  09 

|  Turnips . per  bun.  3  0 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Azalea,  doz.  sprays  ...o  406 
Arum  Lilies.  12  btms.  20  40 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  20  30 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations  doz.blms.  16  30 
Cornflower,  doz.  bchs.2  030 
Euoharls  ...per  doz  16  26 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  26  40 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  40  60 

Iris,  doz.  bchs . 3  o  90; 

Llltum  longiflorum 

per  doz.  30  50 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  16  30 
MaiuenbalrFern,i2bs.4  060 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bch.  16  40 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  408  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  06  10 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2040 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  09  16 
„  Tea, white,  doz.  16  26 


„  Niels  .  2040 

,,  Safrano 
„  (English),  out¬ 
door,  doz.  40  So 

Red  Roses,  doz . 1  640 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  30  60 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  3  6  60 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  . -  20  30 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms  . 06  09 


White  Lilac  (French 

per  bunch  3050 
Polyanthus,  doz.  bch.  10  30 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d.  i.  d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  o 

„  specimen  30  50 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  60  90 
Cineraria,  per  doz....  40  60 
Dracaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  0  30  0 
Dracaena  vlrldts.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz.g  0  24  0 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  0  18  o 
Evergreens, Invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  1050 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 


>.  d.  t.  d 

Fuchsia,  per  doz . 6  o  10  o 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  9  0  24  o 
Ivy  Geranium,  per  doz.4  0  80 
Liliums,  various  doz.  12  o  24  0 

Lobelia,  per  doz .  40  60 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Mignonette  .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, each  i  0  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...8  o  12  0 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

per  doz.  40  80 

Roses,  various .  9  0  18  0 

Spiraea,  per  doz .  60  90 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Auction  Sales. 

Protheroe  &  Morris . 

650 

Bulbs. 

W.  B.  Hartland  . 

.649 

Chrysanthemums. 

H.  J.  Jones . 

Florists’  Flowers. 

J.  R.  Box . 

■651 

J .  Stevens  . 

W.  Welch  . 

J.  Wells  . 

Young  &  Dobinson . 

Flower  Pots. 

Sankey  &  Sons,  Ltd . 

Garden  Sundries,  &c. 

J.  Arnold . . . 

W.  Barlass . 

Corry  &  Co . . 

..649 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst,.. 

b49 

A.  Outram . 

..6*0 

A.  Potter . 

00 1 

H.  G.  Smyth  . 

A.  Wasilieff  . 

C.  West  . 

Hardy  Plants. 

M.  Chapman . 

J.  Forbes  . 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Messenger  &  Co . 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co.. 

0,9 

Horticultural  Builders. 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons . 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd . 

Oh- 

J.  Gray . 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.... 

..P5° 

J.  Weeks  &  Co . 

Hose. 

A.  Potter . 

Insecticides. 

Corry  &  Co . 

Richards’  XL  ALL . 

..byi 

Gishurst  Compound  .... 

Lawn  Mowers. 

Ransomes,  Sims  and 


Jefferies . 664 

Manures. 

C.  Beeson  . 649 

Clay  &  Son . - . 664 

W.  Colchester . 649 

Native  Gnano  Co . 649 

Standen's  . 630 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons  ...650 

Miscellaneous. 

Bees . 650 

H.  J.  Gasson  . 649 

Gisburstlne  . 649 

Hewitt’s  Cloth . . . 664 

Juno  Cycles  . 664 

Rubber  Stamps  . 650 

Tents  . 634 

Netting. 

H.  J.  Gasson  . 649 

A.  Potter . 649 

Orchids. 

J.  Cypher  . 651 

W,  L.  Lewis  &  Co . 649 

P.  McArthur . 651 

F.  Sander  &  Co . 649 

Palms,  Caladiums,  &c. 

Iceton . 651 

Linden’s . 650 

Roses. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 650 

F.  Perkins . 649 

Seeds. 

Barr  &  Son  . 649 

Sutton  &  Sons . 649 

Witton  &  Co . 649 

Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. 

Linden’s . 650 

Strawberries. 

Bunyard  &  Co, . 649 

Yines. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 650 


FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE, 

By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  Stove, 
Warm,  Cool,  and  Cold  Greenhouses;  for  Baskets, 
Walls,  Wardian  Cases,  Dwelling  Houses,  &o. 

Price  is.;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

1,  CLEMENT'S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON,  f.C. 
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THE  CELEBRATED  XL  ALL 

HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALITIES 

ARE 

VERY  IMPORTANT  TO  MUM  GROWERS. 

See  Testimonial  below  from  a  Champion  Prizewinner. 

XL  ALL  VAPORISING  FUMIGATOR.  — The  cheapest,  most  simple,  and  best  Fumigator  in  existence.  A 
liquid  compound  simply  evaporated  from  a  small  copper  cup  by  the  agency  of  a  small  spirit  lamp. 

Fumigators. 

(Will  last  or  Years). 

To  do  5,000  cubic  feet  of  space  at 
a  time,  2s.  each. 


Compound  for  using  in 
the  Fumigators. 


Enough  for 
Bottle.  cubic  feet. 

No.  i  . 40,000  . 


S. 

24 


No.  2  . 20,000  13 

No.  3  .  10,000  6 

No,  4  .  5>000  3 


To  do  2,000  cubic  feet,  is.  gd.  each. 

Showing  a  cost  for  fumigating  of 
only  8d.  per  1,000  cub.  ft.  of  space. 


XL  ALL  LIQUID  INSECTICIDE  (Wash). — The  most  certain  in  effect,  and  safest  Wash  in  the  market 
1  pint,  2s. ;  1  quart,  3s.  £d.  ;  J  galloD,  5s,  ;  1  galloD,  ics. 

XL  ALL  TOBACCO  POWDER.— -The  strongest  and  finest  gradeof  Powder  yet  produced.  In  6d  ,  is.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  tins. 

THE  XL  ALL  MILDEW  WASH. — A  clear  liquid.  Kills  Mildew  and  Insects  at  the  same  time.  Does  not 
Mark  or  Stain  Fruit,  Flowers,  or  Foliage.  Price,  1  gallon,  123.  6d.  ;  J  gallon,  6s.  6d. ;  1  quart,  4s.  ; 
1  pint,  2s.  6d. 

XL  ALL  WEED  DESTROYER.  —In  Liquid.  All  details  on  application. 

XL  ALL  GRADUATING  MANURE.  -  For  mixing  with  the  soil.  Ai  when  putting  the  'Mums  into  their 
flowering  pots.  In  tins,  is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  each  ;  ^  cwt.  bag,  10s.  6d.  ;  1  cwt.  bag,  21s. 

XL  ALL  PERFECTLY  SOLUBLE  MANURE.- For  top  dressing  ’Mums,  etc.  The  only  ‘‘Soluble” 
Manure  in  the  market,  combining  all  the  chief  elements  of  “  Plant  Food.”  Little  or  no  smell.  In  tins, 
is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s  ,  and  10s.  each. 

XL  ALL  LIQUID  MANURE.— The  finest  thing  for  Chrysanthemum  Growers  ever  introduced  (no  smell) . 
Simply  put  a  little  in  the  water  before  giving  it  to  the  plants.  Very  concentrated.  1  pint  bottle,  is. ; 
1  quart,  is.  6d.  ;  1  gallon  tin,  3s.  gd.  In  bulk  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Mr.  W.  H.  LEES,  The  Gardens,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet,  the  most  successful  Exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemum  Blooms 
during  the  seasons  of  1894  and  1S95.  This  Celebrated  grower  writes: — “I  have  used  your  new  XL  ALL  Manures  on  many 
things  with  highly  satisfactory  results — especially  on  Chrysanthemums. 

The  above  Specialities  may  be  had  from  all  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Sundriesmen ;  or  direct  from  the  Sole 

Proprietor.  LIST  Post  Free. 

G.  H.  RICHARDS, ^acturer1,'  OLD  SHOT  TOWER  WHARF,  LAMBETH,  U)HDON,SJ 

THE  WEST  PATENT  ORCHID,  FERN,  Ac,  BASKET.' 


NEW  STYLE  BASKET. 
(West’s  Patent  Improved.) 


OLD  STYLE  BASKET. 
(Patent  No.  14,573-  Aug.,  1895.) 


FOR  GROWING  ORCHIDS,  FERNS,  AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

PRICE  LIST,  with  full  Particulars ,  to  be  had  from  all  Orchid  Growers,  Nurserymen,  Sundriesmen,  &c 
THE  CHEAPEST  (Under  ijd.  Per  Inch  complete)  AND  THE  BEST  (see  testimonials). 

SAMPLES,  PER  POST,  TWELVE  STAMPS. 

Save  expense  by  making  your  own  baskets,  for  with  a  West’s  Patent  Bottom  a  child  could  put 

them  together. 

Bottoms  and  Teak  Rods  of  every  description.  Wire  Pins  and  Suspenders  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Made  by  the  Latest  Improved  Machinery.  Inspection  Invited. 

C.  WEST,  F.R.H.S.,  Roundhay,  Leeds, 

MANUFACTURER  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  TEAK  RECEPTACLES  for  HORTICULTURAL 

PURPOSES. 

N.B. — Please  remember  a  WEST'S  PATENT  will  PLANT  a  SIZE  LARGER  than  any  other,  thus  mahin " 

them  so  very  much  cheaper.  


BEES!  BEES!!  BEES!!! 

And  Bee-keeping  Appliances  of  every  description 

Large  stock  on  hand  for  delivery  at  a  minute’s  notice. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  160  Illustrations,  80  pages  ;  also  my  new 
Horticultural  and  Poultry  Catalogue,  post  free. 

T.  B.  BLOW,  Welwyn,  HERTS. 

ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Priees. 

Always  worth  a  visit  0/  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAMES 

Exotic  Nurseries 


CHELTENHAM. 


BOX’S  BEGONIAS 

Received  the  highest  award 

(a  SILVER  GILT  FLORA  MEDAL 

for  Begonias  exclusively)  at  the  Temple  Show  on  the  19th 
May.  The  exhibition  under  glass  at  the  West  Wickham 
Nurseries  is  easily  reached  by  Mid-Kent  Railway  S.E.R. 
Station,  only  five  minutes  from  Nurseries.  Visitors  are  wel¬ 
come  all  the  summer.  Two^cres  in  b  oom  outdoors  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  best  Begonias  for  quality  and  quantity  in  the 
trade. 

JOHN  R  BOX, 

West  Wickham  Nurseries,  near 
Beckenham,  S.E. 

*.*  Letters"  to  Croydon. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE 
and 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ALBUM. 

I  have  a  few  of  these  valuable  works  left  and  will  send  a 
copy  of  each,  post  free,  for  2s.,  or  separately,  The  Guide,  8 
stamps,  The  Album  18  stamps. 

Both  are  invaluable  to  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


ORCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each.  Please 
send  for  free  list. — P.  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries 
4,  MaidaVale,  London,  W. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  678. 


“  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  20^,1896. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  June  23rd. — Oxford  Commemoration  Show. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Meeting  of  Committees  at  12 
o’clock. 

Wednesday,  June  24th. — National  Rose  Exhibition  at  Reading, 
Richmond  Show. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  s  Promenade. 

Thursday,  June  25th. — Hereford  Rose  Show. 

Friday,  June  26th. — Royal  Botanic -Society's  Lecture, 

Sale  of  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Saturday,  June  27th. — Windsor  Rose  Show. 


<Tpecial  Prizes  for  Dessert  Apples,  and 
Pears. — We  note,  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion,  a  very  practical  scheme  that  is  being 
put  into  operation  by  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  for  ascertaining .  the  best 
flavoured  British  grown  Apples  and  Pears 
for  dessert  purposes  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  With  the  view  of  drawing  up  a 
definite  list  of  this  sort,  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  have  kindly 
placed  a  sum  of  ^30  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society.  The  latter.,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors, 
have  drawn  up  a  scheme  whereby  the 
money  will  be  distributed  in  prizes  at  each 
of  their  meetings  for  a  whole  year,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Temple  Show  meeting. 
The  scheme  will  come  into  operation  on 
July  14th  next,  and  continue  till  the  last 
meeting  in  June,  1897.  Four  prizes  will  be 
awarded  at  each  of  the  meetings,  ten  shillings 
and  five  shillings,  as  first  and  second  prizes 
for  the  best  flavoured  Apple,  and  similar 
amounts  for  Pears.  There  must  be  six 
fruits  of  each  variety  shown,  and  the  exhi¬ 
bitor  must  guarantee  that  the}'  have  been 
grown  entirely  out  of  doors,  giving  other 
particulars  respecting  the  form  of  tree  on 
which  the  respective  varieties  have  been 
grown. 

According  to  the  rules  for  judging,  the 
will  have  their  chances  of  being 
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recognised  for  superior  cultivation ;  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  doubtless,  many 
dishes  of  the  same  variety  will  be  shown  by 
different  exhibitors.  When  this  happens, 
and  the  flavour  and  quality  of  two  dishes 
are  pronounced  to  be  equal,  the  judges  are 
directed  to  award  the  prizes  according  to 
appearance  and  suitable  size.  Twelve  points 
will  be  alloted  to  every  perfect  dish  of  fruit, 
and  these  are  to  be  allocated  for  flavour, 
quality,  appearance,  and  size.  Seeing  that  the 
value  of  the  fruit  for  table  use  is  the  primary 
consideration,  overgrown  specimens  will  not 
be  encouraged.  Quality  will  be  rated  in 
accordance  with  the  crispness  and  juiciness 
of  Apples,  and  the  meltingness  and  absence 
of  grittiness  of  the  Pears.  A  first  and  a 
second  prize  will  not  be  awarded  to  the 
same  variety  at  any  one  meeting  ;  and  an 
exhibitor,  having  taken  a  first  prize,  must 
not  show  the  same  variety  during  the  year 
though  others  may  do  so  at  any  meeting. 
Those  who  obtain  a  second  prize  may  show 
the  same  variety  again  with  the  object  of 
securing  a  first  award.  A  circular  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  1 17,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  giving  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  for  exhibitors. 


fOTTAGERS  AND  THEIR  GARDENS. — It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  the  amount  of 
energy  and  skill  that  many  cottagers  display 
under  adverse  circumstances.  In  fact,  no 
one  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  himself  fully  acquainted  with  their 
proceedings,  would  credit  what  many  of 
them  accomplish  when  their  minds  are  bent 
on  any  particular  object  for  exhibition. 
Last  season,  when  visiting  some  cottagers, 
I  was  astonished  to  find  the  success  with 
which  Chrysanthemums  were  grown  in  such 
a  smoky  and  foggy  place  as  Hammersmith. 
To  a  gardener  this  success  would  not  be  so 
creditable,  as  he  has  usually  some  open 
space  to  grow  his  plants,  and  where  they 
can  command  some  sunshine.  The  cottager 
does  not  enjoy  such  luxuries ,  but  is  content 
to  do  the  best  he  can  in  a  back  yard,  and  in 
many  cases  this  is  nothing  better  than  a 
passage.  In  one  instance,  a  cottager  had 
120  Chrysanthemums  besides  a  small 
rockery  on  a  space  of  ground  30  ft.  by  12  ft., 
and  included  on  this  were  two  small  green¬ 
houses  and  a  propagating  pit.  Towering 
overhead  were  two  large  Acacia  trees,  and 
the  place  was  bounded  on  the  east  and  west 
by  two-storey  buildings.  The  only  light 
obtained  is  on  the  north  side,  so  that  this 
was  about  the  last  place  in  which  I  could 
imagine  Chrysanthemums  to  be  grown  with 
the  least  success.  This  cottager,  who  by 
perseverance  and  skill  has  for  some  years 
past  taken  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  not  only  grows  them  well, 
but  is  also  invincible  at  their  summer  show 
with  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  in  the 
cottagers’  class.  The  Chrysanthemums  are 
grown  on  raised  platforms  made  of  scaffold 
boards,  and  even  two  rows  were  arranged 
on  the  roof  of  his  small  greenhouse  so  as  to 
enable  the  plants  to  get  some  daylight. 

In  another  back  garden  of  about  the  same 
dimensions  but  with  a  distinctly  favourable 
aspect,  a  less  number  were  grown.  The 
difference  in  the  substance  of  the 
plants  was  very  noticeable,  and  this  grower, 
who  has  had  only  three  years’  experience 
with  Chrysanthemums,  was,  last  season, 
enabled  to  win  a  Bronze  Medal  at  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  only 
lost  the  Silver  Medal  by  a  small  margin, 
besides  winning  several  prizes  at  the  local 
show.  A  third  cottager  had  his  plants 
growing  on  a  platform  arranged  on  the  roof 
of  a  stable,  and  a  few  were  growing  on  the 
top  of  a  brick  wall  ;  and  here  as  in  other 
cases  mentioned  the  plants  were  well  grown 
and  a  great  credit  to  the  grower.  There 
are  several  others  who  are  also  affected 


with  the  “  mum  fever  ”  and  are  not  in  the 
least  better  favoured  by  the  conditions 
under  which  their  plants  are  grown  ;  but 
yet  it  is  surprising  the  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Chrysanthemums  they 
possess,  and  the  success  that  attends  their 
efforts. 

I  could  not  but  feel  sorry,  when  talking 
with  these  cottagers,  that  they  had  not 
better  conditions  under  which  to  grow  their 
favourite  plants  ;  but  they  seemed  to  make 
light  of  these,  and  no  doubt  that  is  the  key 
to  their  success.  What  a  contrast  these 
small  gardens  and  even  their  homes  are,  to 
numerous  others,  who  in  many  cases  find 
the  beer-shop  their  favourite  haunt  for 
“  spreading  their  knowledge.”  I  refer  to 
those  who  habitually  neglect  their  homes  in 
this  respect.  I  feel  sure  that  a  love  for 
their  cottage  gardens  would  also  develop  a 
greater  love  tor  their  home  “  be  it  ever  so 
humble.” 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  for  a  gardener  to 
visit  these  cottagers  and  hear  them  relate 
their  experiences  with  different  plants,  and 
also  to  give  them  a  hint  when  possible,  that 
might  be  of  some  future  service  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  many  trouble 
themselves  at  all  about  their  plants  ;  and 
even  a  few  of  the  lordly  gardeners  abhor 
the  sight  of  them.  I  have  in  my  mind  a 
glaring  case  which  occurred  a  short  time 
ago,  when  a  cottager,  had  he  not  been  a 
man  of  exemplary  character  and  therefore 
beyond  reproach,  might  have  considered 
himself  lucky  in  getting  off  the  premises 
with  nothing  more  serious  than  a  perfect 
insult.  However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  cases  are  few  and  far  between,  and  I 
for  one  shall  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
employers  and  gardeners  shall  unite  in 
rendering  facilities  and  advice  practicable, 
and  a  freer  use  made  of  private 
gardens  for  the  benefit  of  cottagers  by 
imparting  information  to  them. — Jaynes 
Gibson,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

- -*■ - 

The  Kentish  Strawberry  Crop  will  be  light  this  year 
owing  to  the  drought. 

Green  Currants  are  said  to  be  selling  in  the  London 
markets  at  ninepence  to  a  shilling  per  pound. 

Vegetation  at  Fraserburgh  is  fully  two  or  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  average,  this  season. 
Flowers,  fruit  trees  and  crops  of  all  kinds  are  in 
splendid  condition. 

Fruit  drying. — Mr.  Edward  W.  Badger,  F.R.H.S., 
of  Birmingham,  delivered  on  address  on  "  Fruit 
Drying  by  Evaporation,”  on  Saturday  last,  at  the 
Crown  Hotel,  Worcester,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Worcestershire  Chamber  of  Horticulture. 

British  grown  Strawberries. — Large  quantities  of 
these  are  being  sent  away  from  Swanwick,  Botley, 
Fareham,  and  the  surrounding  districts  for  the 
London  and  provincial  markets,  On  the  13th  inst., 
25,000  boxes  of  fruit  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
parcel  department  staff  at  Waterloo  Station. 

New  Carnations. — The  new  Malmaison  Carnations 
raised  by  Martin  R.  Simth,  Esq.,  in  his  garden  at 
Hayes,  Kent,  comprising  Lady  Grimston,  Trum¬ 
peter,  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  the  pure 
white  Nell  Gwynne  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  of  Great  Bookham,  and  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  on  Tuesday,  June  23rd,  from  one  to  five 
p.m.,when  special  prizes  will  be  offered  for  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  flowers.  At  three  o’clock  a  lecture  will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Heaton,  F.R.H.S.,  on 
"Gardeners — past,  present,  and  future.” 

A  novel  competition  has  lately  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Widcombe  Institute  Horticultural 
Club.  A  plot  of  ground  was  allotted  to  each 
competitor,  and  this  was  to  be  dug  over  as  speedily 
and  efficiently  as  possible.  Some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  making  the  awards,  as  the  competitors 
ran  each  other  close.  Ultimately,  however,  the  first 
prizes  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  H.  Ball,  in  the  amateurs' 
and  Mr.  F.  Hooper  in  the  gardeners’  classes. 


Standing  on  their  rights  — Cuttings  claim  the 
rights  of  plants  when  they  strike. — Sniggs. 

Flora  of  Ayrshire. — A  new  flora  of  all  the  native 
flowering  plants,  Ferns,  Horse-tails,  and  Club-mosses 
has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Monk- 
redding.  A  great  deal  of  labour  has  been  expended 
upon  this  work,  and  in  most  cases  the  special 
localities  where  rare  or  notable  plants  are  to  be 
found  are  given. 

Ealing  Horticultural  Society. — It  is  proposed  to 
add  athletic  sports  as  a  further  attraction  to  the 
coming  summer  show  of  this  society.  Having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  in  country  districts  the 
annual  summer  show  is  regarded  very  much  in  the 
light  of  a  fete,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  bid  for  popu¬ 
larity.  Doubtless  the  executive  have  been  led  to 
take  this  view  from  the  success  which  attended  this 
experiment  last  year  at  Acton. 

Saturday  Half-holiday. — The  laudable  example  set 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  giving  gar¬ 
deners  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday  afternoon,  is 
beginning  to  be  followed  elsewhere.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Society's  garden  wall,  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  has  willingly  consented  to  let 
his  gardeners  leave  off  work  at  1  p.m.  every  Satur¬ 
day.  In  the  interest  of  gardeners  and  the  profession 
generally,  we  hope  to  see  this  praiseworthy  example 
followed  everywhere. 

Belgian  competition. — A  new  goods  service  has  been 
inaugurated  under  the  Belgian  flag  to  compete  with 
British  shipping  industries.  The  object  is  to  convey 
Belgian  vegetables,  fruit,  and  butter  to  London.  In 
view  of  the  already  glutted  state  of  the  market  this 
foreign  competition  may  have  serious  results,  and  it 
will  be  well,  therefore,  if  a  large  staff  of  inspectors 
is  stationed  at  Tilbury  in  order  to  protect  the  public 
against  produce  which  is  far  inferior  to  that  produced 
at  home. 

Prizes  for  Lent  Lilies  (Helleborus  Orlentalis). — The 
undermentioned  prizes  for  the  Oriental  Hellebore, 
and  its  varieties  are  offered  to  all  comers,  gardeners, 
amateurs,  or  nurserymen.  The  plants  are  to  be 
judged  mainly  by  their  fine  growth  and  bloom ;  they 
must  be  grown  in  the  open  air  and  shown  in  mossed 
bundles,  baskets,  pots,  or  tubs,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  March,  1897. 
First  prize  for  a  group  of  twelve  plants  in  not  less 
than  six  varieties,  £7  7s.  ;  second  prize,  £1  3s. 
(Varieties  of  H.  Niger  and  H.  viridis  are  excluded). 

Orchids  at  the  Sale  Rooms. — At  the  Central  Sale 
Rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  Cheapside, 
on  Friday  the  12th  inst.,  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell, 
Egham,  secured  a  fine  piece  of  Miltonia  vexillaria 
hyeana  for  50  gs.  This  splendid  variety  is  something 
in  the  way,  M.  v.  radiata,  but  is  far  superior  to  it,  in 
the  rich  colour  of  the  rays  and  markings  of  the  lip. 
The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  Tring  Park  Tring,  had 
a  splendid  variety  of  Cattleya  gaskelliana,  knocked 
down  to  him  for  6  gs.  It  had  the  small  pseudo-bulbs 
of  C.  gaskelliana,  but  the  lip  was  unusually  dark, 
and  the  usual  markings  of  the  throat  almost 
obliterated.  The  beautiful  Laelia  anceps  chamber- 
lainiana  was  secured  by  de  Barri  Crawshay,  Esq  , 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  for  7  gs.  Cattleya  dowiana 
also  found  a  good  number  of  buyers. 

Shirley  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
— The  monthly  meeting  took  place  on  Monday,  15th 
inst.,  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Southampton, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wilcox  presiding.  Mr.  Ernest  Ladhams, 
of  the  Shirley  Nurseries,  read  a  well  prepared  paper 
on  "Rockery  Plants,”  and  as  a  method  of  illustrating 
the  subject  he  arranged  on  the  stage  a  miniature 
rockery,  which  was  most  artistically  designed  and 
carried  out.  Being  planted  with  a  large  number  of 
suitable  subjects,  it  was  not  only  charmingly  effective 
but  also  highly  instructive.  Alluding  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  rockery  Mr.  Ladhams  advised  the  use  of 
very  large  rocks,  and  said  the  idea  should  be  to  so 
far  as  possible  imitate  nature  and  produce  a  minia¬ 
ture  mountain  with  its  passes,  gorges,  spurs,  &c.,  and 
in  planting  to  arrange  the  specimens  in  the  places 
they  would  occupy  in  a  natural  state.  A  long  list  of 
plants  were  named  as  suitable,  many  specimens  being 
shown.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Ladhams  for  his  paper  and  also  for  the  design 
which  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit.  A  Certi¬ 
ficate  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Curtis,  gardener 
to  the  president,  for  six  Roses.  It  was  arranged  to 
have  an  outing  to  Windsor  Castle  and  Chelsea  on 
the  20th  July. 
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Fern  Pilferers. — The  wholesale  removal  of  Ferns 
from  Cornish  woods  and  hedges  that  has  been  carried 
on  of  late  years  threatens  seriously  to  make  our 
native  ferns  great  rarities.  Huge  baskets  of  roots  are 
annually  taken  up  by  collectors,  sent  to  various 
markets  and  sold.  This  matter  should  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  our 
native  plants,  and  decided  steps  should  be  taken 
without  delay  to  protect  our  beautiful  wildings  from 
extinction  at  the  hands  of  such  depredators. 

Messrs  Dobbie  &  Company,  seed  growers  and 
florists  by  Royal  warrant  to  the  Queen,  Rothesay, 
obtained  Her  Majesty’s  permission  to  send  to  her  at 
Balmoral  specimens  of  the  Dahlias  and  Violas  which 
were  so  much  admired  by  the  Royal  party  at  the 
recent  Temple  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  flowers  were  duly  sent,  and  the 
following  acknowledgment  has  been  received  : — 
"Balmoral  Castle,  June  nth,  1896. — Messrs.  Dobbie 
&  Company. — I  am  commanded  to  thank  you  for  the 
beautiful  blooms  of  Dahlia  and  Viola  which  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  send  to  the  Queen.  They 
arrived  here  in  excellent  condition,  and  were  much 
admired  by  Her  Majesty.” — Yours  faithfully, 
Arthur  Bigge. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.— The  opening  of  the 
society’s  gardens  to  the  public  on  certain  days  by 
payment  has  now  been  practised  for  a  little  over  a  year. 
Numbers  of  visitors  have  been  admitted,  especially 
on  Bank  Holidays,  and  the  experiment  has  been  a 
complete  success,  all  the  more  so  from  the  fact  that 
no  damage  to  the  gardens  in  general  or  to  any 
plants  in  particular  has  been  reported.  The  appre¬ 
hensions  of  some  that  the  innovation  would  prevent 
Fellows  from  joining  has  been  proved  to  have  no 
foundation,  for  during  1895  three  times  more  Fellows 
were  elected  than  in  1894. 

Royal  Cornwall  Agricultural  Show. — In  the 
spacious  tent. set  apart  for  horticultural  exhibits  at 
this  great  show  much  that  is  worthy  of  mention  was 
to  be  seen.  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Sons,  of 
Exeter,  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  space  with 
Orchids,  Bamboos,  hardy  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  Alpines.  The  last-named  were  arranged 
upon  a  piece  of  rockwork  in  miniature,  and  looked 
both  bright  and  eflective.  Cannas  were  also  shown 
in  grand  order  by  the  same  firm,  and  included 
superb  examples  of  such  notable  varieties  as  L.  E. 
Bally,  Phoebus,  and  Professor  J.  G.  Baker. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  Annual  Excursion  — The 
well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  seeds¬ 
men,  of  Reading,  on  Monday  entertained  their 
employes  to  the  usual  excursion  which  they  have  so 
generously  provided  for  a  great  number  of  years.  It 
is  a  pleasing  feature  that  the  partners  and  also  their 
wives,  take  part  in  these  trips,  and  Monday  last  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  J. 
Sutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Sutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  W.  Sutton,  and  Mr.  Leonard  G.  Sutton 
accompanying  the  train  on  both  the  out  and  in 
journeys,  and  doing  everything  they  could,  by  their 
genial  courtesy,  to  make  those  participating  in  the 
day’s  pleasure  as  happy  as  possible.  A  long  special 
left  Reading  (G.W.R.)  punctually  at  7  a.m  ,  and, 
running  smoothly  and  quickly  over  the  S.W.R. 
from  Basingstoke,  reached  Portsmouth  Harbour  at 
9.20,  where  the  party,  numbering  600  in  all,  aligbted( 
and  the  majority  at  once  proceeded  to  a  special 
steamer  which  conveyed  them  direct  to  Ryde.  As 
usual,  the  train  and  steamboat  were  provided  by  the 
firm,  and  also  each  employe  was  presented  with  an 
ample  sum  of  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
day  in  the  matter  of  refreshments,  &c„  while  each 
married  man  received  an  invitation  for  his  wife. 
Thoughtful  thoroughness  in  making  the  arrange¬ 
ments  was  also  shown  in  the  fact  that  by  payment 
of  a  small  charge  those  wishing  to  do  so  could  return 
any  day  during  the  week,  and  also  in  securing  rail¬ 
way  concessions  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  Railway  (the 
ordinary  rates  on  which  are  so  exceptionally  dear), 
and  cheap  steambgat  trips  to  Sandown,  Shanklin, 
and  Ventnor,  and  further  obtained  special  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Admiralty  for  the  excursionists  to 
visit  H.M.S.  "  Inflexible,”  then  lying  in  Portsmouth 
Harbour.  With  all  these  and  other  attractions, 
some  still  preferred  to  take  the  popular  11  trip  round 
the  Island  ”  by  the  s.s.  "  Heather  Bell,”  which  on 
Monday  began  its  daily  sailing  for  the  season.  By 
all,  and  perhaps  particularly  by  those  taking  part  in 
the  last-named  mode  of  spending  a  happy  day,  the 
excursion  was  most  thoroughly  enjoyed,  for  the  day 


proved  brilliantly  fine  from  start  to  finish,  and  the 
arrangements  were  in  every  way  admirable.  The 
return  train  left  Portsmouth  Harbour  at  7.30  p.m., 
and  reached  Reading  with  its  happy  and  contented 
freight  at  9.50. 

Orchids  at  Highbury,  Birmingham.— An  apprecia¬ 
tive  article,  with  illustrations,  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Joseph  Chamberlain’s  Orchids,  is  given  in  the  issue 
of  Knowledge  for  June  1st.  The  illustrations  include 
photographs  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Oncidium 
Papilio,  Cattleya  Mossiae  Wageneri,  Cypripedium 
bellatulum,  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  and 
Cattleya  Mendelii.  These  are  accompanied  by 
descriptive  text  which  gives  the  leading  facts  of 
interest  concerning  them,  their  native  habitats,  and 
the  temperature  necessary  for  their  successful  culti¬ 
vation.  The  illustrations  of  the  last  four  species 
above-named  show  the  whole  plant  and  pots,  so 
that  the  flowers  are  considerably  reduced  in  size. 
They  occupy  two  pages  of  the  magazine  above 
named,  and  consequently  serve  to  give  the  lay 
reader  a  very  good  idea  of  the  general  features  of 
the  plants  in  question. 

Pansies  from  Forest  Hill. — Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  sent  us  a  box  of 
Pansy  blooms  such  as  are  raised  from  seeds  and  used 
for  general  garden  decoration.  They  belong,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  to  the  strain  of  which  Peacock 
is  a  well-known  representative.  Continental  firms 
usually  send  them  out  under  the  name  of  Viola 
tricolor  quadricolor.  They  are  of  various  shades  of 
blue,  purple,  and  other  dark  shades  usually  possessed 
of  a  rich  velvety  gloss.  The  violet-purple  shades, 
with  blotches  of  a  lively  blue  in  the  centre  of  the 
petals,  are  very  handsome,  and  come  nearest  to  the 
old-named  variety  Peacock.  A  pretty  one  was  that 
with  three  blackish-violet  blotches  on  the  lower 
petals,  and  a  broad  soft  lilac  band  across  the  top 
petals.  Others  again  had  blackish-violet  blotches 
and  a  broad  dark  purple  margin  to  all  of  the  petals. 
Some  had  lighter  purple  margins.  A  white  one 
showed  off  its  violet  blotches  to  the  best  advantage. 
Several  had  flowers  of  a  rich  blackish-violet.  The 
yellow  ground  varieties  were  very  varied  and 
generally  conspicuous.  Very  showy  were  some  large 
flowers  with  light  purple  petals  and  a  broad  white 
margin.  The  Viola  tricolor  quadricolor  strain  is 
characterised  by  a  very  narrow  margin  to  the 
flowers,  consisting  of  rose  and  white,  encircling 
bands  that  are  very  fascinating.  There  were  also 
some  striped  flowers.  For  garden  decoration  a 
packet  of  these  seeds  would  furnish  a  gay  border  all 
through  the  season. 

Arddarroch  Sale  of  Orchids. — R.  Brooman  White, 
Esq.,  of  Arddarroch,  N.B.,  has  given  up  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  hothouse  Orchids,  and  with  this  object  in 
view  he  had  a  sale  on  the  9th  and  10th  inst.  The 
sale  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
Cheapside  ;  and  as  the  attendance  was  very  poor  on 
both  days  the  outlook  was  poor,  but  as  the  results 
showed  those  few  visitors  had  gone  there  with  the 
object  of  buying,  so  that  the  sale  amounted  to  £1,500, 
being  far  above  what  was  expected.  Specially  fine 
things,  particularly  amongst  Cattleyas,  fetched  hand¬ 
some  prices,  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the  few  under¬ 
mentioned  details.  Cattleya  Mendelii  Empress  of 
India  realised  60  gs. ;  C.  M.  Whitei,  30  gs. ;  C. 
hardyana,  55  gs. ;  C.  Mendelii  Mrs.  Brooman  White, 
40  gs. ;  C.  M.  Sea  Gull,  30  gs. ;  C.  Trianaei  albida, 
an  immense  piece  consisting  of  200  pseudo-bulbs, 
65  gs. ;  C.  Mendelii  Bluntii,  21  gs. ;  C.  Lawre- 
Mossaie,  n  gs.  ;  C.  Mendelii  Argus,  16  gs.  ;  another 
piece  of  C.  Mendelii  Mrs.  Brooman  White,  17  gs. ; 
C.  gigas  purpurea,  14  gs. ;  and  C.  Trianaei  lilacina, 
from  the  Downside  collection,  7J  gs.  This  was  on 
the  first  day  of  the  sale,  and  during  the  same  time, 
Odontoglossum  elegans  was  knocked  down  for  13  gs.; 
O.  Pescatorei  Thomsoni  for  22  gs. ;  O.  crispum  album 
magnificum  for  11  gs. ;  O.  excellens,  for  25  gs. ;  and 
Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa,  with  14  pseudo-bulbs,  11  gs. 
Five  to  seven  guineas  were  common  prices  for  the 
finer  varieties  of  Cattleya  and  Vanda  Sanderiana, 
even  when  the  plants  were  of  moderate  size.  Some 
good  prices  were  also  realised  during  the  second  day  of 
the  sale,  including  n  gs.  for  Cattleya  Trianaei  albida, 
C.  Mendelii  Cock  of  the  North,  8  gs.  ;  C.  Mendelii 
Bluntii,  27  gs. ;  C.  Rex,  6  gs.  ;  C.  Mendelii  Mrs. 
Brooman  White,  50  gs. ;  C.  Mendelii  Rajah,  7  gs.  ; 
C.  Mossiae  Wageneri  and  C.  Mendelii  Sea  Gull, 
8  gs.  each ;  and  Laelia  purpurata  hardyana,  8  gs. 


Three  plants  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrae  fetched 
10  gs.,  21  gs.,  and  19  gs.  respectively.  On  the  whole 
it  was  a  good  scale,  and  the  principal  buyers  came 
from  London,  Edinburgh,  Manchester  and  Bradford. 

Preventing  the  Mayfly. — First  gardener  :  “  I  have 
discovered  how  to  prevent  the  Mayfly  from  eating 
my  Turnips.”  Second  gardener  :  "  How  do  you 

manage  that?”  First  gardener :  "By  sowing  in 
June.” 

Wye  Gardeners  Society. — At  the  monthly  meeting 
held  on  Wednesday,  June  10th,  Mr.  W.  Epps  took 
the  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Tippen  the  second  prize  for 
a  dish  of  new  Potatos.  Cut  flowers  in  quantity 
were  also  contributed  by  various  exhibtors. 

An  alderman  and  his  fruit  trees. — A  budding 
alderman  of  Kendal,  with  a  love  for  gardening,  has 
recently  been  experimenting  with  a  decoction  of 
quassia-chips  on  the  caterpillars  infesting  his  fruit 
trees.  He  boiled  the  chips  in  water,  and  by  spraying 
his  trees  with  it,  describes  the  remedy  as  a  good  one. 

William  Lerro’s  name  will  long  live  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  identify  the  individual  and  his  work, 
and  which  is  perpetuated  in  the  firm  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  that  work  since  he  retired  from  business  in 
1892.  Mr.  Lerro  only  enjoyed  his  retirement  for  about 
four  years,  having  recently  passed  away,  active  to 
the  very  last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Mr.  Lerro 
contrived  a  shred  to  train  vines  and  creepers  against 
the  wall,  something  to  replace  the  old  slips  of  wool 
or  cloth,  which  harboured  insects  in  such  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  plant,  something  that  would  repel 
instead  of  encouraging  those  little  pests.  The 
Medicated  Garden  Shreds,  or  "Dean’s  Shreds”  as 
known  to  many,  proved  their  value  in  this  respect, 
and  Mr.  Lerro  was  flattered  by  their  use  in  royal 
demesnes. 

- «a~ - - 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  The  Editor. 


Orchidsfrom  Sligachan— Mr.  John  W.  Potter, 
Sligachan,  Park  Hill  Road,  Croydon,  sends  us  some 
beautiful  flowers  from  his  collection.  True  to 
character  was  a  bloom  of  the  deservedly  popular 
Cattleya  Wageneri,  the  orange  blotch  in  the  tbroat 
of  the  lip  being  the  only  contrast  to  all  other  parts 
of  the  flower.  In  this  case  the  blotch  was  of  a  pale 
orange  and  extended  to  the  very  base  of  the  tube. 
Accompanying  it  were  flowers  of  two  beautiful 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  The  prettiest 
and  most  distinct  was  that  named  O.  c.  Shena,  cut 
from  a  spike  bearing  eight  flowers.  The  white  ground 
colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  was  overlaid  with  a  soft 
rose,  and  a  large  reddish  brown  blotch  or  a  cluster  of 
them  occupied  the  centre  of  each  sepal.  The  petals 
seem  to  vary  in  having  one  central  blotch  or  none  at  all . 
The  lip  is  white,  with  a  large,  lobed  blotch  in  front 
of  the  crest  and  yellow  basal  area.  Another  unnamed 
variety  had  nearly  white  flowers,  with  a  cluster  of 
brownish-purple  blotches  on  the  centre  of  each  sepal. 
There  was  also  a  blotch  on  the  lip.  The  flowers  in 
this  case  had  been  cut  from  a  small  plant,  recently 
imported  and  flowering  for  the  first  time.  All  were 
shapely  flowers  and  Mr.  Potter  evidently  knows  fine 
varieties  when  he  sees  them. 

Cypripedium  insigne  Luciani,  Nov.  var. — There 
seems  no  end  to  the  beautiful  varieties  which  may 
turn  up  in  importations  of  this  popular  species.  The 
variety  under  notice  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
Director  of  the  Horticulture  Internationale,  M. 
Lucien  Linden,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels.  It  turned 
up  in  an  importation  of  the  montanum  type  of  C. 
insigne,  and  is  characterised  by  the  entire  absence 
of  spots  from  the  flowers.  The  upper  sepal  is  of 
beautiful  form,  and  of  a  soft  pale  green  shading  to 
yellow  at  the  very  base,  while  all  the  apical  area  and 
the  broad  margin  are  pure  white.  The  petals  and 
lip  are  clear  bright  yellow.  The  variety  is  admir¬ 
ably  portrayed  in  the  Lindenia  pi.  505.  It  received  a 
First-class  Diploma  of  Honour  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Orchideenne  held  at  the  Horticulture  Internationale 
last  November. 

Cattleya  maxima  floribunda,  Nov.  var— The 
varietal  name  in  this  case  would  indicate  that  it  is 
many-flowered,  or  produces  flowers  in  abundance, 
but  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  also  the  darkest- 
coloured  form  of  the  species  we  have  seen.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  dark  rose,  but  the  lamina 
of  the  lip  is  of  a  rich  purple,  heavily  lined  with 
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crimson  veins,  and  bounded  by  a  pure  white  margin. 
Usually  all  the  colours  of  C.  maxima  are  very  pale 
except  the  beautiful  netting  upon  the  lip  ;  but  in  this 
case  all  the  colours  are  intensified.  A  double  page 
illustration  of  the  Lindenia  pi.  506-507  represents  a 
spike  carrying  ten  flowers.  Yet  this  is  said  hardly 
to  do  the  variety  justice.  An  Award  of  Merit  of  the 
First-class  was  accorded  it  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Orchideenne  when  presented  by  the  Horticulture 
Internationale,  Brussels. 

Gongora  portentosa  rosea,  Nov.  var. — The 
species  of  Gongora  which  appear  in  cultivation  are 
mostly  of  brown  and  relatively  unattractive  colours, 
so  that  the  variety  under  notice  affords  an  agreeable 
change.  The  plant  is  suitable  for  growing  in  a 
basket  and  suspending  from  the  roof  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house ;  and  when  so  hung  up,  the  racemes 
of  bloom  hang  down  gracefully.  The  sepals  are  of  a 
pale  rosy  hue,  while  the  column  and  the  small 
curious  petals,  attached  to  the  latter  are  white  with 
purple  spots.  The  lip  is  dark  yellow,  densely 
marked  with  small  crimson  specks.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  noting  this  variety  at  the  recent 
Temple  Show.  It  is  well  portrayed  in  the  Lindenia 
pi.  508. 

Cattleya  Mantinii. — This  hybrid  originated  with 
M.  George  Mantin,  in  his  collection  at  Olivet  Castle 
near  Orleans,  France.  Several  plants  of  it  have 
also  appeared  in  this  country  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  hybrid  was 
obtained  by  fertilising  C.  bowringiana  floribunda 
colorata  with  the  pollen  of  C.  dowiana  aurea ;  and 
the  progeny  is  exactly  intermediate.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  very  dark  purple  ;  while  the  hue 
on  the  lip  is  intensified  to  a  blackish  velvety  crimson. 
The  orange  blotch  in  the  throat  varies  in  different 
individuals  but  serves  to  impart  character  to  the 
flower  when  well  developed.  It  runs  out  in  rays 
into  the  crimson-purple  of  the  lamina,  becoming 
variously  blended  with  the  same.  There  is  a  well 
executed  plate  of  it  in  the  Lindenia  pi.  509. 

- - 

SYRINGING  TOMATOS. 

Mr.  S.  Heaton  is  reported  01  p.  652  to  have  advised 
his  hearers  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  syringe 
young  Tomato  plants  in  order  to  keep  down  red 
spider  and  green  fly.  Had  Mr.  Heaton  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  culture  of  these  plants  before 
undertaking  the  duties  of  instructing  others 
he  would  not  have  committed  such  a  blunder.  I 
consider  it  a  serious  matter  to  lead  astray  a  number 
of  groping  amateurs  and  cottagers  by  advising  them 
to  do  that  which  is  calculated  to  lead  to  failure  and 
disaster.  My  experience  is,  that  to  syringe  Tomatos  or 
wet  the  foliage  by  overhead  watering  is  one  of  the 
most  likely  means  'of  generating  the  disease,  which 
proves  so  destructive  to  the  plants.  Besides,  who 
ever  saw  young  Tomato  plants  affected  with  red 
spider  or  green  fly,  even  when  conditions  have  been 
most  favourable  for  their  production.  I  have  seen 
red  spider  on  one  or  two  year  old  plants  in  Pine 
stoves  when  the  shoots  have  been  in  proximity  to 
Strawberry  plants  on  shelves ;  but  we  have  not 
syringed  them,  for  if  well  watered  at  the  roots  they 
fight  their  way  and  the  spider  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  slightest  effect  on  them.  Some  years  ago  I  had 
to  destroy  our  old  and  young  plants  in  the  Pine 
stoves,  in  consequence  of  the  disease,  brought  about 
by  excessive  overhead  watering  from  the  syringe  in 
the  process  of  applying  water  to  other  plants.  All 
our  Tomato  plants  have  to  take  their  chance  with 
all  kinds  of  plants,  many  of  them  notorious  for 
courting  the  presence  of  red  spider  and  green  fly ; 
but  these  pests  do  not  get  on  the  Tomato  plants. — 
W.P.R. 

- - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED, 


The  following  certificates  were  awarded  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  9th  inst.  : — 
Orchid  Committee. 

Miltonia  vexillaria  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen,  Nov. 
var. — -The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  handsome  and 
striking  variety  are  of  a  pale  rosy  pink.  The  lip  is 
the  leading  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  flower, 
for,  though  the  greater  portion  of  its  area  is  very 
pale,  it  is  furnished  with  a  large,  basal,  velvety, 
maroon-crimson  blotch,  bearing  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  moth  or  some  similar  insect  with  out¬ 
spread  wings.  One  can  easily  trace  the  outline  of 


four  wings,  two  antennae  and  the  abdomen  of  an 
insect.  This  richly-coloured  area  is  surrounded  by 
a  white  band.  First-class  Certificate.  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  guttatum  Lord  Sher¬ 
borne,  No v.  var. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
large, round, with  well  imbricated  segments  and  white, 
with  one  round  reddish-brown  blotch  on  each  of  the 
segments,  that  on  the  lip  being  much  the  largest.  It 
is  a  beautiful  flower  of  good  substance.  Award  of 
Merit.  Welbore  S.  Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D. 
Masterton),  Hazelbourne,  Dorking. 

Laeliocattleya  Pytho,  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. — The 
seed  parent  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was  Laelia 
elegans  Turneri,  which  was  crossed  with  Cattleya 
Loddigesii,  imparting  clear  and  rich  colours  to  the 
progeny.  The  sepals  and  obovate-spathulate  petals 
are  rosy  purple.  The  lip  is  large,  deeply  bifid,  with 
a  much  waved  deep  purple  lamina  ;  the  lateral  lobes 
are  long,  and  the  pale  tube  is  that  of  Cattleya 
Loddigesii.  Award  of  Merit.  Chas.  L.  N.  Ingram, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  Elstead  House, 
Godaiming. 

Laeliocattleya  Mardelii  var.  Nov.  var. — This 
was  produced  from  Laelia  elegans  Turneri,  crossed 
with  Cattleya  speciosissima.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  pink,  the  latter  being  freely  netted  with  darker 
veins.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  crisp  and  of  an 
intense  crimson-purple,  while  the  lateral  lobes  are 
paler.  The  interior  of  the  tube  is  purple,  marked 
with  white  lines,  showing  the  influence  of  the  pollen 
parent.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans. 

Catasetum  splendens  leucanthum,  Nov.  var. — 
This  may  be  reckoned  a  natural  hybrid  between  C. 
Bungerothii  and  C.  macrocarpum.  In  any  case  it  is 
distinct  from  either  and  handsome.  It  also  lacks  the 
markings  of  the  typical  C.  splendens.  The  large 
fleshy  flowers  are  widely  cup  shaped  and  white  with 
the  exception  of  the  orange  interior  of  the  sac-like 
spur.  The  lip  is  rather  deeply  trifid  at  the  apex, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  supposed  parents. 
Award  of  Merit.  The  Hon.  Water  Rothschild 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  Tring  Park,  Tring. 

Pogonia  Lewisii. — This  terrestrial  Orchid  has  a 
solitary,  heart-shaped  leaf  lying  close  upon  the 
ground,  and  marbled  with  bronzy  markings.  From 
between  the  basal  auricles  of  the  leaf  arises  the 
flower  stem  to  the  height  of  6  in.,  bearing  a  short 
raceme  of  pretty  flowers.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  lip  is  dark  violet,  the  rest  white.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  South- 
gate,  N. 

Saccolabium  miniatum. — Amongst  the  small 
species  of  Saccolabiums  this  is  choice  and  pretty. 
The  orange-scarlet  flowers  are  borne  in  numerous 
racemes  that  are  shorter  than  the  leaves.  -Botanical 
Certificate.  Sir  Tievor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Pleurothallis  tribuloides. — This  little  pet  has 
spathulate,  leathery  leaves,  and  small  clusters  of 
orange-brown  flowers.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Peristeria  aspersa. — The  globular  flowers  of 
this  curious  species  are  borne  in  dense  clusters  at 
the  base  of  the  pseudo  bulbs,  and  are  dusky  yellow, 
with  purple  edges,  and  spotted  with  that  colour  on 
both  surfaces.  The  lip  is  white  and  purple  exter¬ 
nally,  and  blood-red  internally.  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Batemannia  sp. — The  leaves  in  this  case  are 
lanceolate,  and  the  flowers  white.  The  lip  is  the 
largest  organ  of  the  flower.  It  comes  from  Costa 
Rica,  and  was  shown  by  the  Hon.  Walter  Roth¬ 
schild. 

Epidendrum  fragrans. — The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  white,  with  purple  stripes  on  the  lip,  and 
borne  in  very  short  racemes.  They  are  deliciously 
scented.  Botanical  Certificate.  Sir  Trevor  Law¬ 
rence,  Bart. 

Floral  Committee. 

Eremurus  robustus. — The  three  magnificent 
racemes  of  this  Liliaceous  plant,  shown  by  Messrs.  J . 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  notable  for  their  stately 
grandeur,  being  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height.  The  myriads 
of  flowers  are  pink  in  bud,  and  become  of  a  delicate 
flesh  with  orange  anthers  when  fully  expanded. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas  and  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  south  at  least.  First-class  Certificate. 

Canna  Austria. — In  this  we  have  a  new  type  of 
Canna  with  flowers  of  enormous  size.  There  are 


four  large  yellow  petals  with  a  satin  gloss,  and  the 
small  inner  ones  have  a  few  pale  red  spots.  We 
may  look  forward  to  a  race  of  Caunas  with  large  and 
gorgeous  flowers  from  this  strain.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Brodiaea  Howelli  lilacina  — This  Californian 
bulbous  plant  is  sfccut  6-in.  high  and  bears  an  umbel 
of  very  handsome,  light  blue  flowers  with  a  white 
lamina.  The  basal,  tubular  portion  is  funnel  shaped 
and  six-angled.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  appreci¬ 
ated  and  much  admired  by  all  lovers  of  this  class  of 
plants.  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
&  Co.,  Colchester. 

Brodiaea  ixicides  erecta. — This  species  bears 
larger  umbels  with  more  numerous  flowers  than  the 
above  named  species.  The  tube  is  shorter  and  the 
six  lobes  more  widely  expanded.  The  blooms  are 
yellow  with  a  green  stripe  along  the  centre  of  each 
segment.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
&  Co. 

Paeony  Margaret  Attwtood. — The  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  semidouble  and  white,  with  a  large 
mass  of  modified,  yellow  stamens  occupying  the 
centre.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
&  Co. 

Paeony  The  Mikado. — This  is  similar  to  the  last 
except  that  the  petals  are  red  and  the  broad  stamens 
with  a  red  band  down  the  centre.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs  R.  Wallace  &  Co. 

Carnation  Admiration. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  of  great  size,  clear  yellow  and  clove- 
scented.  The  petals  are  slightly  incurved  at  the 
edges,  after  the  style  of  a  Malmaison.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  very  handsome.  Award  of 
Merit.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  (gardener,  Mr. 
Whillans),  Blenheim,  Woodstock. 

Carnation  Nabob. — For  a  border  Carnation,  the 
flowers  in  this  case  are  of  good  size,  with  slightly 
folded  petals  of  a  pale  terra  cotta.  They  will  be 
much  admired  by  lovers  of  this  class  of  flowers. 
Award  of  Merit.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq,  (gardener, 
Mr.  Blick),  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent. 

Carnation  Her  Grace. — In  this  we  have  another 
border  Carnation  with  huge  flowers  that  are  white 
or  slightly  tinted  with  flesh  when  young.-  The 
plant  is  of  vigorous  growth,  attaining  a  height 
of  3  ft.  Award  of  Merit.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq. 

Pelargonium  Persimmon. — This  belongs  to  the 
regal  type  of  Pelargonium,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
dwarf  habit,  short  jointed  growth,  moderate  sized 
leaves,  and  enormous  trusses  of  flowers  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  with  great  freedom.  The  wavy  petals  are 
dark  scarlet  with  a  crimson  blotch  on  the  upper 
ones.  It  is  a  sport  from  Pelargonium  E.  Perkins. 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Ladds,  Swanley. 

Heuchera  micrantha. — The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  very  small  and  white,  but  produced  in 
narrowly  pyramidal,  very  graceful  panicles,  18  in.  to 
2  ft.  in  height.  It  will  make  a  pretty  plant  either 
for  the  rockwork  or  for  cultivation  in  pots.  Award 
of  Merit.  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate. 

Begonia  phosphorescens. — In  this  we  have  a 
dwarf  and  free  flowering  variety,  belonging  to  the 
tuberous  type,  and  useful  for  beddiDg  purposes. 
The  flowers  are  small,  single  or  occasionally  semi¬ 
double  and  bright  scarlet.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son. 

Rose  Royal  Scarlet. — This  is  the  name  given  to 
a  single-flowered  hybrid  perpetual  variety.  The 
flowers  are  of  medium  size,  produced  in  clusters  of 
several  blooms  of  an  intense  scarlet,  except  the 
centre  which  is  paler.  It  will  make  a  very  showy 
Rose  for  bedding  purposes.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Rosa  rugosa  Rose  Apples. — The  flowers  of  this 
hybrid  are  of  large  size,  soft  rose,  and  deliciously- 
scented  as  the  name  is  meant  to  imply.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Rosa  rugosa  fimbriata.—  The  blooms  of  this 
curious  hybrid  are  small,  open  in  the  centre,  and  of 
soft  pink,  blush,  and  white  shades  of  colour.  The 
petals  are  shallowly  fringed,  making  the  flower  both 
distinct  and  novel.  Award  of  Mterit.  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son. 

Canna  George  Paul. — In  this  we  have  a  dwarf 
variety  with  very  large  flowers  of  a  soft  coppery- 
orange,  but  darkest  in  the  centre.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Iris  pallida  foliis  variegatis. — There  are  several 
species  of  Iris  in  cultivation  with  variegated  leaves, 
but  this,  we  believe,  is  the  prettiest  of  all.  Each  leaf 
has  a  broad  band  of  yellow,  fading  to  creamy- 
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yellow  on  the  inner  margin.  The  variegation  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  plant  much  dwarfer  than 
usual,  but  it  flowers  freely  all  the  same.  Award  of 
Merit.  The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Company, 
Millmead,  Guildford. 

Carnation  Ness. — Here  we  have  a  self-coloured 
Carnation  of  large  size,  with  flowers  of  an  intense 
red  and  very  broad  outer  petals.  Award  of  Merit. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Carnation  Delos. — This  is  similar  in  all  respects 
to  the  last-named  variety  except  that  the  flowers  are 
of  a  soft  crimson-red.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  C. 
Turner. 

Carnation  Virgo. — The  large  flowers  in  this  case 
have  wavy  petals  of  a  soft  yellow,  thickly  striped 
with  slender,  bright  rose  lines  from  the  margins  in¬ 
ward.  It  is  a  pretty  yellow  ground  variety.  Award 
of  Merit.  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Delphinium  Albert  Edward. — The  large,  semi¬ 
double  flowers  of  this  variety  are  produced  in  dense 
spikes  about  18  in.  in  length.  The  outer  sepals  are 
dark  blue,  and  the  inner  ones  plum-purple.  Award 
of  Merit.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset. 

Delphinium  Geneve. — This  in  general  features 
may  be  compared  to  the  last-named  variety  ;  but 
the  outer  sepals  are  sky  blue  and  the  inner  ones 
lavender.  Altogether  it  is  very  distinct.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Melon  Freston  Tower. — The  oblong  fruits  would 
weigh  four  or  five  pounds,  and  have  a  bright  yellow, 
finely  netted  rind.  The  flesh  is  of  great  depth, 
white,  juicy,  and  of  a  deliciously  rich  flavour.  In 
recognition  of  its  excellent  qualities,  it  received  a 
First-class  Certificate.  Mr.  W.  Messenger,  Wolver- 
stone,  Park  Gardens. 

Melon  Frogmore  Orange. — The  fruits  in  this 
case  are  small,  globular,  and  have  a  yellow,  netted 
rind.  The  white  flesh  is  of  great  depth,  juicy,  and 
sweet,  with  an  aromatic  flavour.  Award  of  Merit. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (gardener,  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas),  Frogmore,  Windsor. 


Royal  Botanic  Society. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  received  Flori- 
cultural  Certificates  at  the  Summer  Show  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  held  at  Regents  Park,  on 
Wednesday,  June  ioth. 

Pelargonium  Persimmon. — For  description  see 
above.  Mr.  T.  Ladds. 

Carnation  Lady  Bi’ddulph. — This  is  a  grand  new 
variety  of  the  Malmaison  type  with  huge  rosy-scarlet 
flowers.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Delphinium  Mr  J.  Stubbs. — The  flowers  here 
are  produced  in  a  long  rather  loose  raceme.  This  is 
a  charming  shade  of  light  blue.  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son. 

Delphinium  Albert  Edward. — For  description 
see  above.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Paeony  Marnovia. — This  is  a  single  rose  coloured 
flower  of  medium  size  and  great  beauty.  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son. 

Paeony  Langport  Queen. — This  is  a  large 
double  flower,  of  a  delicate  blush  shade,  the  outer 
petals  being  more  or  less  flushed  with  rose.  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son. 

- - 


All  danger  from  frost  has  now  passed  away,  and 
protection  from  excessive  heat  and  drought  will  be 
neccessary  for  some  crops.  A  good  kitchen  gardener 
should  always  have  a  good  heap  of  long  manure, 
rough  grass  and  leaves  in  reserve  at  this  season, 
ready  to  apply  as  a  mulch  to  any  crop  that  needs 
protection  from  drought.  Peas.  Beans,  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers  are  much  improved  with  a  good  mulching, 
following  it  up  with  a  thorough  watering.  Small 
growing  crops  like  Lettuce  and  Celery,  top-dressed 
with  mushroom  dung  or  spent  hops,  will  be  invigor¬ 
ated  by  the  steady  retention  of  moisture  at  their 
roots. 

Asparagus.— No  vegetable  is  more  appreciated 
than  this,  and  none  turns  into  use  at  a  more  opportune 
time,  so  that  no  trouble  should  be  spared  to  have  it 
as  good  as  possible.  There  is  always  a  temptation 
to  keep  on  cutting  it  too  late  in  the  season.  It  should 
not  be  cut  after  the  middle  of  this  month.  A  dress¬ 
ing  of  salt  may  now  be  given  sufficiently  strong  to 


destroy  all  weeds  on  the  beds  ;  and  this  should  be 
followed  a  little  later  by  a  mulch  of  short  dung  and 
a  good  soaking  of  sewage  or  strong  soot  water, 
sufficient  to  get  down  to  the  roots.  This  should  be 
repeated  occasionally  during  the  dry  weather,  while 
the  plants  are  in  active  growth. 

Chicory. — Where  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
salads  during  winter,  a  good  supply  of  Chicory  roots 
will  be  useful,  as  it  turns  in  so  quickly  when  placed 
under  the  influence  of  slight  warmth.  The  main 
crop  should  now  be  got  in,  sowing  it  in  rows  about 
16  in.  apart.  The  soil  should  be  moderately  rich, 
and  light,  and  the  ground  should  be  worked  at  least 
1 8  in.  in  depth  for  this  root. 

Lettuces. — It  is  often  difficult  to  keep  up  a  regular 
supply  of  really  good  Lettuce  during  the  hottest 
months  ;  and  I  would  recommend  that  the  sowing  for 
another  succession  or  two  should  be  made  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  so  as  to  avoid  transplanting 
them.  The  ground  should  be  very  rich— if  half 
manure  all  the  better — and  the  drills  should  be 
watered  before  sowing,  so  as  to  insure  quick  germin¬ 
ation.  Young  crops  coming  on  should  be  frequently 
hoed,  and  any  inclined  to  run  to  seed  may  have  a  tie 
round  the  top  to  assist  in  blanching  them  quickly. 

Peas. — A  last  sowing  of  these  should  be  made  by 
the  middle  of  the  month.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  has  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  a  late  pea.  A  few  rows  of  an 
approved  early  kind  may  be  sown  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  which  may  turn  out  very  useful,  should  the 
autumn  prove  favourable. 

General  Work.— The  removal  of  remnants  of 
early  crops,  and  working  the  ground  for  succeeding 
ones,  will  need  constant  attention.  Good  breadths  of 
all  the  Brassica  tribe,  useful  during  winter,  should 
be  got  out  as  time  permits,  and  ground  falls  vacant. 
Stake  Tomatos  and  keep  them  free  from  useless 
growth,  and  expose  the  flowers  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun.  Regulate  the  growths  on  Vegetable 
Marrows,  and  give  the  plants  a  thick  mulch,  2ft.  or 
3ft.  wide,  round  the  p'ants,  extending  it  as  they 
advance  in  growth. — J.R. 

THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 


Greenhouse  and  Cool  Conservatory. 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  summer  this 
department  should  be  looking  gay  and  bright. 
Plenty  of  air,  both  by  night  and  day,  will  be  a  sine 
qua  non  to  sturdy  growth  and  flowers  of  good  sub¬ 
stance.  During  very  hot  days  a  damping  down  will 
be  of  great  advantage,  even  in  a  flowering  house,  as 
it  serves  to  keep  the  atmosphere  cool,  and  also 
prevents  the  dust  from  rising. 

Pelargoniums. — These  should  now  be  in  the 
heyday  of  their  beauty,  and  if  properly  looked  after 
will  afford  a  show  for  some  time  to  come.  The  great 
drawback  is  that  they  make  such  a  deal  of  litter  with 
the  dropping  petals.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pick 
them  over  frequently  also,  and  take  away  yellow  or 
dirty  leaves,  and  old  seed  pods.  Liquid  cow-manure 
and  soot  mixed  form  excellent  stimulants. 

Ferns. — There  are  many  Ferns  that  will  do  well 
enough  in  an  unheated  house  during  the  summer 
months.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  concinnum,  A.  c. 
latum,  and  A.  macrophyllum,  Pteris  cretica  and  its 
crested  varieties,  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  A.  b. 
densum,  and  A.  b.  minus  are  a  few  of  the  most  useful. 
The  quiet  greenery  of  their  fronds,  being  so  different 
in  hue  to  the  foliage  of  any  other  greenhouse  plants, 
shows  up  to  advantage  against  the  more  brilliant 
shades  of  the  flowers.  Scattered  about  the  house  in 
little  groups  or  associated  with  flowering  plants  they 
look  very  pretty  and  effective.  For  instance,  some 
well-bloomed  tuberous  Begonias  standing  out  from  a 
groundwork  of  Adiantums  look  much  better  than 
when  they  are  staged  by  themselves.  Other  suitable 
combinations  will  also  suggest  themselves. 

Change  and  Variety. — In  most  places  the  con¬ 
servatory  is  expected  to  be  not  only  kept  well  filled 
with  ornamental  plants,  but  also  the  effect  is  expscted 
to  be  continually  changing.  The  eye  is  apt  to  get 
tired  of  seeing  the  same  plants  in  precisely  the  same 
position  for  protracted  periods,  be  those  plants  ever 
so  beautiful.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  the  larger 
specimens  of  Palms,  etc.,  which  from  their  very  size 
t  is  impossible  of  giving  them  an  occasional 
change  of  position.  Smaller  plants,  however,  may 
be  readily  shifted  about  if  desired,  and  it  will  be  time 
well  spent  if  the  house  is  occasionally  rearranged, 
although  no  fresh  plants  are  brought  in. 


Edging  for  the  shelves. — It  is  often  a  somewhat 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  suitable  edging  material 
for  the  stages  other  than  that  usually  seen.  A  very 
pretty  edging  may,  however,  be  obtained  where  the 
beds  of  the  shelves  are  of  slate  by  scraping  the 
gravel  back  for  3  or  4  in.  and  putting  in  a  quantity 
of  light  sandy  soil.  In  this  Selaginella  kraussiana 
may  be  planted,  and  this,  after  it  once  gets  estab¬ 
lished,  will  look  exceedingly  pretty  and  effective. 

Large  Azaleas. — Often  enough  there  is  no  room 
for  these  in  the  smaller  houses  or  pits,  and  hence 
after  flowering  is  over  they  have  to  remain  in  the 
conservatory  to  make  their  growth.  If  any 
plants  can  be  obtained  to  supply  their  places  they 
will  do  far  better  out  of  doors  now  where  they  can 
have  the  syringe  plied  regularly  and  well  amongst 
them.  Thrips  are  usually  more  or  less  of  a  nuisance, 
and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  a  few  have  not  found 
a  lodgement  upon  these  large  plants.  Should  they 
be  very  numerous  the  plants  should  be  laid  on  their 
sides  and  well  syringed  with  Nicotine  Soap  which  is 
a  most  efficacious  insecticide. 

Fuchsias. — In  order  to  keep  these  blooming  con¬ 
tinuously  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  liquid  manure.  For  the  purpose 
nothing  is  better  than  cow  manure,  if  the  position  of 
the  conservatory  allows  of  its  being  used.  Keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  Thrips,  for  these  little  pests  are 
very  partial  to  Fuchsias,  and  soon  spoil  the  look  of 
even  the  best  plant  if  allowed  to  pursue  their  course 
unchecked.  Sponging  the  leaves  with  Nicotine 
Soap  or  tobacco  water  will  get  rid  of  them,  but  the 
operation  needs  to  be  very  carefully  carried  out,  for 
the  leaves  are  brittle  and  soon  snap  off. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Ericas. — Those  plants  which  are  making  growth 
freely  may  now  be  given  plenty  of  air  ;  in  fact  during 
hot  days  k  will  be  well  to  pull  the  lights  off 
altogether.  In  no  case  should  the  sun  be  allowed  to 
strike  directly  upon  the  pots.  These  should  in  all 
cases  be  plunged  to  the  rims  in  ashes,  which  will  not 
only  prevent  injury  being  done  to  the  tender  young 
roots,  but  will  also  lessen  to  some  extent  the  labour 
of  watering.  Later  on,  if  desired,  the  plants  may  be 
turned  out  of  doors  entirely,  where  they  will  ripen 
their  growths  much  better  than  they  would  under 
glass,  and  besides,  the  room  will  be  handy  for  other 
things.  Even  when  stood  out  of  doors,  however,  the 
pots  must  be  plunged  in  ashes. 

Tree  Carnations. — It  will  be  necessary  to  afford 
these  some  security  against  gales  of  wind  which  bowl 
the  plants  over  like  ninepins  and  often  do  much 
injury.  A  very  neat  and  effective  way  of  securing 
them  is  to  stand  the  plants  in  rows ;  a  stout  post 
should  be  driven  in  at  either  end  of  each  row,  and  a 
strong  wire  strained  along.  To  these  wires  the 
stakes  supporting  the  plants  may  be  attached,  and 
then  no  matter  how  fiercely  the  wind  may  blow  the 
plants  will  be  safe. 

Newly  potted  Chrysanthemums. — As  far  as  the 
water  supply  goes  there  is  no  more  critical  time  in 
the  life  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  than  that  represented 
by  the  two  or  three  weeks  subsequent  to  the  final 
potting.  The  soil  is  rich  and  soon  gets  sour  under 
the  influence  of  too  much  water,  hence  the  necessity 
for  a  large  measure  of  caution.  Keep  the  plants 
gently  sprinkled  over  night  and  morning  with  the 
syringe.  This  little  attention  is  of  far  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  many  people  imagine.  Meanwhile  beds 
should  be  cleared  of  any  frames  that  may  have  been 
standing  upon  them  and  put  in  readiness  for  use 
when  required. 

Potting  should  be  prosecuted  as  vigorously  as 
possible,  for  the  plants  should  be  in  their  flowering 
quarters  by  the  end  of  the  present  month  at  the 
latest. 

General  Work. — With  so  many  plants  in  pots 
standing  out  of  doors,  the  watering-cans  will  of 
necessity  be  busily  engaged.  Overnight  waterings 
are  in  all  cases  the  most  effective,  and  should  there¬ 
fore  be  done  thoroughly,  but  in  the  case  of  Azaleas, 
Acacias,  Camellias,  and  other  hardwooded  plants 
this  may  not  be  sufficient,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
therefore  to  look  them  over  about  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Shade  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  carefully,  and 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  amoDg  the  latter  for  the 
appearance  of  slugs.  Attend  to  the  potting  off  of 
Cockscombs,  Celosias,  Coleuses,  and  Balsams  as 
required.  Pot  off  seedling  Auriculas  and  gather  the 
seed  pods  where  they  are  observed  to  be  ripe  upon 
the  older  plants. — A.  S.  G. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Asparagus  Beds.— Although  Asparagus  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  a  luxury  even  now,  that  idea  is 
surely,  if  somewhat  slowly,  being  dispelled,  and  the 
occupier  of  many  a  small  garden  is  able  to  enjoy  in 
season  the  exquisite  flavour  of  the  delicate  shoots. 
Cutting,  however,  should  now  cease  entirely,  and  the 
plants  be  allowed  to  send  up  as  many  shoots  as  they 
wish,  and  grow  away  just  as  they  like.  The  recent 
ains  will  have  done  an  incalculable  amount  of  good, 
and  it  will  be  surprising  how  soon  the  young  stems 
will  increase  in  size. 

Weeds  will  now  begin  to  give  trouble,  and  as  it  is 
not  practicable  to  extirpate  them  by  means  of  the 
hoe  for  obvious  reasons,  hand  picking  must  be 
resorted  to.  The  alleys  between  the  beds  may  of 
course  be  kept  clean  by  the  hoe.  Many  growers  fill 
up  these  intervening  paths  by  cropping  them  with 
some  other  vegetable.  This  is  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  it  may  easilj  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  most 
emphatically  not  good  policy  to  crop  in  between 
Asparagus  beds  with  vegetables  that  take  a  great 
deal  out  of  the  soil,  for  the  beds  naturally  become 
impoverished  thereby.  A  crop  or  two  of  Lettuces, 
however,  may  very  well  be  obtained  without  doing 
very  much  towards  robbing  the  Asparagus  of  its 
necessary  and  rightful  nutriment. 

Supporting  the  Stems. — As  growth  proceeds  it 
will  be  necessary  to  aflord  some  of  the  largest  of  the 
stems,  at  all  events,  some  support  against  gales  of 
wind.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  a 
moderate  wind  exercises  a  deal  of  effect  upon  the 
slender  stems,  the  outspread  of  the  branches  being 
so  great.  If  these  stems  are  snapped,  the  roots 
carrying  them  are  very  greatly  the  losers,  and  are 
unable  to  develop  a  store  of  buds  for  the  next 
season,  or  at  the  best  if  the  buds  are  formed  they 
are  too  weak  to  be  of  much  use.  The  best  method 
of  guarding  against  this  is  to  insert  ordinary  Pea 
sticks  at  intervals  all  over  the  bed,  so  as  to  break  the 
force  of  the  wind. 

Very  often  we  see  beds  in  which  the  growths  have 
been  allowed  to  hang  over  all  round  the  edges  just 
as  they  like.  Now  this  is  not  only  an  indication  of 
untidiness,  and  on  that  account  an  undesirable  prac¬ 
tice,  but  it  is  also  fraught  with  danger  to  the  well 
being  of  the  plants,  as  we  have  pointed  out.  A  few 
stout  stakes  should  be  driven  in  all  round  the  beds 
and  some  fairly  strong  tarred  twine  tied  to  these. 
Neatness  and  safety  will  thus  be  obtained,  and  both 
are  of  importance. 

Dressing  with  Salt. — Ordinary  garden  salt  is  a 
capital  manure  for  Asparagus,  and  an  occasional 
dressing  proves  of  great  service.  It  should  be 
applied  by  hand,  giving  the  ground  a  slight  sprinkle 
as  if  sowing  seed  broadcast.  Besides  acting  directly 
as  a  fertiliser,  salt  serves  to  keep  the  soil  cool  and 
moist,  and  also  to  check  the  growth  of  weeds. 

EndiYe. — Next  to  Lettuces  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  useful  of  saladings,  and  for  filling 
the  salad  bowl  in  winter  it  is  well  nigh  an  indispens¬ 
able.  As  a  rule  Endive  is  not  so  eagerly  sought  for 
until  the  supply  of  Lettuce  commences  to  run  short, 
although  there  are  many  who  prefer  its  flavour  to 
that  of  Lettuce.  Early  sowings  may  be  made 
towards  the  end  of  April,  but  for  the  main  and  most 
important  sowing  the  middle  of  June  is  a  capital 
time.  By  the  exercise  of  a  little  trouble  heads  may 
be  obtained  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  they  are 
required,  whilst  the  more  backward  plants  will  keep 
up  the  supply  right  through  the  winter  till  spring. 
Where  there  is  only  one  sowing  to  be  made,  there¬ 
fore,  the  present  is  the  most  suitable  time  to  make  it. 

Select  a  warm  sheltered  position,  and  draw  the 
drills  an  inch  deep  and  6  in.  apart.  As  soon  as  the 
seedliDgs  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be 
carefully  drawn  out,  with  as  little  injury  to  their 
roots  as  possible,  and  transplanted  to  a  prepared 
position,  where  the  soil  is  light,  but  rich,  and  where 
they  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays. 
For  the  curled  varieties  a  foot  should  be  allowed 
each  way.  This  will  admit  of  the  plants  growing  to 
a  good  size  and  making  large  heads.  The  broad 
leaved  varieties  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  stronger 
growers,  and  therefore  15  in.  of  space  each  way  will 
not  be  a  whit  too  much  to  give,  as  the  plants  will 
soon  cover  the  allotted  space.  Should  the  weather 
keep  dry  occasional  waterings  will  be  of  great 
service. 

Instead  of  transplanting  the  young  seedlings 
straight  from  the  seed  rows  to  their  permanent 
quarters  many  good  [growers  prefer  to  put  them 


through  an  intermediate  stage,  and  treat  them  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Celery.  A  small  plot  of 
ground  is  chosen,  carefully  forked  over,  and  levelled, 
and  the  young  plants  dibbled  in  pretty  closely,  say 
3  in.  or  4  in.  apart.  These  nursery  4  beds  receive 
especial  attention,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
attained  a  good  size,  they  are  carefully  lifted  with 
nice  balls  of  earth  attached,  and  planted  with  the 
trowel  in  their  permanent  quarters.  The  greatest 
advantage  pertaining  to  this  system  is  that  the 
plants  turn  in  rather  sooner  than  they  do  under 
other  conditions. 

Seed  Rows. — After  all  the  necessary  stock  has 
been  drawn  from  the  seed  rows  the  remaining  plants 
may  be  thinned  to  about  15  in.  apart.  These  plants 
not  having  been  moved  at  all  will  also  come  in  fairly 
early,  and  although  in  ordinary  seasons  they  will 
scarcely  be  so  large  as  the  later  ones,  yet  they  will 
furnish  some  excellent  material. 

Subsequent  Treatment. — During  the  summer 
months  all  that  is  required  is  an  occasional  watering 
if  severe  drought  prevails.  Weeds  of  course  must 
be  assiduously  kept  down.  In  fact  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  put  the  Dutch  hoe  to  work  now  and  again, 
whether  there  are  many  weeds  present  or  no.  The 
surface  of  the  soil  is  thus  kept  nicely  broken  up,  and 
prevented  from  becoming  baked  into  a  hard  crust  by 
the  sun,  whilst  seedling  weeds  are  destroyed  in  their 
infancy. 

Mustard  and  Cress. — Make  a  sowing  of  this  every 
week  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  good  material. 
The  quantity  of  seed  sown  on  each  occasion  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  demand.  Shaded  portions 
of  the  garden  should  be  chosen,  and  the  beds  must 
be  kept  covered  by  a  mat  or  other  heavy  shading. 
Plenty  of  water  and  close  shade  are  both  necessary 
if  really  good  Mustard  and  Cress  are  to  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Where  the  pot  plants  are 
growing  away  strongly,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give 
some  of  the  largest  specimens  a  further  shift.  In 
such  cases  the  roots  of  the  plants  operated  on  must 
be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  The  plants  should 
be  simply  knocked  out  and  transferred,  with  the 
exception  of  the  crocks  at  the  base,  into  their  new 
quarters.  The  compost  may  then  be  worked  all 
round  the  balls  by  means  of  a  thin  lath.  Do  not  pot 
too  firmly,  and  above  all  do  not  fill  the  pots  too  full, 
as  Begonias  like  plenty  of  water  if  they  are  to  do 
really  well.  The  soil  should  be  fairly  rich.  Equal 
parts  of  good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  dried  horse 
droppings,  the  latter  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  with 
sand,  will  answer  well.  Begonias  in  baskets  must 
be  looked  after  very  closely  for  water,  as  they  dry 
up  so  very  quickly  in  hot  weather.  Any  new  shoots 
that  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  plants  from  the 
bottom  should  be  carefully  tied  to  the  rim  of  the 
basket,  so  as  to  exercise  a  gentle  pressure  down¬ 
wards.  The  strings  may  be  tightened  gradually 
until  finally  the  shoots  hang  in  the  desired  position. 
— Rex . 

-  .  - - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“ Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Rotten  Pots. — Having  received  five  dozen  10  in. 
pots  for  Chrysanthemums,  I  put  them  to  soak  on 
Saturday  evening  and  took  them  out  of  the  water  the 
first  thing  Monday  morning.  Now  I  find  there  are 
eighteen  of  them  so  rotten  that  you  can’t  pick  them 
up  by  taking  hold  of  the  top  with  one  hand.  What 
is  the  true  cause  of  it  ?  is  it  injurious  to  the  pots  to 
soak  them  ?  or  are  the  pots  in  fault  ? — Islander. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  pots  are 
entirely  to  blame,  bad  clay  perhaps,  or  insufficient 
baking.  It  is  always  advisable  to  soak  new  pots  or 
pans  in  water  before  using  them,  and  such  soakings 
do  no  harm  to  the  pots  whatever.  Certainly  the 
length  of  time  yours  were  lying  in  the  water  should 
have  had  no  effect  upon  them  if  they  were  properly 
made  in  the  first  place. 

Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry  Bushes. — The  best 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  caterpillars  from  your 
Gooseberries,  H.  G.,  is  to  dust  the  affected  shoots 
with  Hellebore  powder.  This  may  be  obtained  from 
the  chemist.  As  it  is  a  deadly  poison  you  must  keep 
it  out  of  the  way  of  children  and  animals.  The  best 
method  of  applying  it  is  to  put  it  in  a  muslin  bag, 


and  holding  the  shoots  with  one  hand,  which  should 
be  gloved  for  obvious  reasons,  shake  the  bag  con¬ 
taining  the  powder  with  the  other.  The  powder 
may  be  left  on  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  time  it  will  have  effectually  settled  the  cater¬ 
pillars.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  wash  it  off  by 
means  of  the  syringe  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 


Climbing  Roses. — Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
and  W.  A.  Richardson  are  certainly  three  of  the  very 
best  climbing  Roses,  Exul.  Cheshunt  Hybrid  and 
Crimson  Rambler  are  also  two  varieties  that  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — You  may  certainly  pot  your 
Begonias  on  into  a  larger  size,  J.  Arran.  You  will 
find  that  Rex  has  something  to  say  this  week  about 
this  subject,  which  will  we  think  give  you  just  the 
information  you  need. 

Transplanting  Mignonette. — It  is  very  true  that 
the  idea  has  got  about  that  Mignonette  will  not 
transplant  properly,  S.  Devon,  but  it  is  after  all  only 
an  idea.  Given  proper  care  and  attention  you  will 
find  that  the  greater  part  of  the  seedling  plants  will 
grow.  Thus  where  seed  has  been  of  inferior  quality, 
and  gaps  are  observed  in  the  rows,  some  of  the  plants 
may  well  be  taken  out  of  the  places  where  they  are 
thickest,  and  deficiencies  thus  made  good.  Frequent 
waterings  in  dry  weather  will  greatly  assist. 

New  Zealand  Flax. — This  is  the  popular  name 
of  Phormium  tenax,  Ludo.  The  two  species  belong 
ing  to  the  genus  yield  a  quantity  of  fibre  which 
is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  P.  tenax,  and  its 
variegated  varieties,  are  frequently  used  for  sub¬ 
tropical  gardening,  as  they  do  very  well  out  of  doors 
in  our  country  during  the  summer  months.  They 
certainly  cannot  be  considered  hardy  plants  for  they 
require  protection  during  the  winter.  The  plants 
are  usually  lifted  therefore  towards  the  close  of 
autumn,  although  they  are  sometimes  covered  up  as 
they  stand  and  left  outside.  It  would  only  be  safe, 
however,  to  pursue  this  latter  course  in  the  southern 
counties. 

Trimming  Palms. — S.  Adcett  asks  if  it  is  injurious 
to  Palms  to  snip  off  the  ends  of  the  leaves  with 
scissors  as  he  has  seen  done  ;  also  as  to  the  cause  for 
Palms  going  off  in  this  way. 

Taking  the  latter  question  first,  we  may  at  once 
say  that  adverse  conditions  cause  the  fronds  of  Palms 
to  become  shabby,  and  anyone  who  knows  how 
trying  to  the  constitution  of  plants  is  the  atmosphere 
of  some  dwelling  rooms,  will  wonder  rather  that  the 
poor  plants  stand  it  so  well,  rather  than  that  they 
hang  out  signs  of  distress. 

Snipping  off  the  dead  portions  with  scissors  can  do 
no  possible  harm,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  of 
making  the  plants  look  presentable,  once  they  get 
into  a  bad  condition. 


Campanula  isophylla  alba. — Inquirer  wishes  to 
know  how  to  propagate  this  pretty  little  Campanula, 
and  asks  if  it  is  worth  while  for  him  to  attempt  it,  as 
he  is  by  no  means  a  skilled  gardener. 

Certainly  !  have  a  try  by  all  means,  for  success  in 
this  case  is  not  very  difficult  of  attainment.  Take 
off  the  points  of  the  shoots,  say  about  2  in.  in  length, 
and  insert  them  five  or  six  in  a  small  pot  in  light 
sandy  soil.  Stand  the  cuttings  in  a  cold  frame, 
water  them  carefully  whenever  they  are  dry,  and 
shade  them  from  the  sun.  In  two  or  three  weeks' 
time,  supposing  they  are  treated  well,  they  will  have 
made  roots,  and  may  then  be  potted  off. 


Arum  Lilies. — In  the  answer  to  T.  L.,  on  page  640, 
I  notice  that  he  is  advised  to  plant  his  Arum  Lilies 
out  in  the  open  during  the  summer  months  after  they 
have  done  flowering.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that 
this  is  the  course  pursued  by  many,  but  personally  I 
do  not  think  it  to  be  so  profitable  as  the  method  of 
potting  the  plants  on  after  a  brief  rest.  I  find  that 
plants  that  are  kept  growing  in  pots  invariably 
flower  sooner  than  those  which  are  planted  out  of 
doors  and  lifted  and  potted  up  in  the  autumn. 
About  the  middle  of  June,  therefore,  I  shake  the  old 
plants  out,  divide  them  up  if  necessary,  and  pot 
them  up  in  rich  soil.  They  are  then  consigned  to  a 
cold  frame.  No  water  is  given  them  at  first,  but 
they  are  sprinkled  over  with  the  syringe  occasionally. 
They  soon  commence  to  grow,  and  by  autumn  make 
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nice  strong  plants.  The  planting  out  system  is 
certainly  advantageous  in  order  to  save  pot  room 
throughout  the  summer,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the 
great  reason  why  it  is  so  extensively  practised. — 

P.  H.  P. 

- - 

SOLANUM  WENDLANDII. 

Those  who  have  a  stove  or  a  warm  conservatory 
with  a  moderately  high  roof  would  find  this  an 
admirable  subject 
for  training  up  the 
pillars  and  rafters. 

It  is  a  gorgeous 
plant  when  allowed 
plenty  of  head 
room  so  that  the 
side  branches  can 
be  allowed  to  hang 
down  freely.  The 
immense  trusses  of 
lilac-blue  flowers 
are  produced  at 
the  apex  of  these 
side  branches,  so 
that  they  should 
not  be  stopped, 
otherwise  a  sea¬ 
son’s  bloom  will 
be  lost.  Though 
lengthy,  the 
branches  are  few 
and  strong.  After 
flowering  is  over 
these  branches 
may  be  cut  light 
back  to  the  main 
stem,  and  the 
plant,  therefore, 
kept  within  due 
bounds.  The  ac¬ 
companying  illus¬ 
tration  will  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of 
a  small  truss  of 
bloom,  and  one  of 
the  largest  or  most 
developed  forms  of 
the  leaf.  The  latter 
on  the  stronger 
part  of  the  plant 
is  pinnatifid,  but 
higher  up  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  three- 
lobed  one,  and 
close  to  the  flowers 
the  leaf  assumes  a 
heart-shaped  form. 

The  form  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  flower 
is  very  typical  of 
the  genus  to  which 
the  plant  belongs, 
but  each  bloom 
attains  a  diameter 
of  2J  inches.  The 
species  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Costa 
Rica  in  1882,  but 
has  not  yet  enjoyed 
half  the  recognition 
it  deserves.  When 
in  full  bloom  it  is 
as  gorgeous  and 
showy  a  climber 
as  might  well  be 
imagined,  away 
from  scarlet  and 
other  intense  col¬ 
ours.  The  softened 
hues  of  Solanum 
Wendlandii  har¬ 
monise  well  with 
other  subjects  in  a  house,  and  do  not  offend  the  eye 
notwithstanding  the  profusion  of  bloom 
■H* - 

GERANIUM  PRATENSE. 

G.  pratense,  or  the  Meadow  Crane’s-bill,  is  one  of 
those  good  things  which  may  be  found  in  situ  in 
various  places  along  the  banks  of  our  tortuous 
Thames.  It  is,  also,  one  of  those  bright  and  showy 
flowers  which  even  boating  men  must  stop  to  notice 
and  admire.  It  is  of  vigorous  habit,  with  large, 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SOILS  AND 
THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES. 

(Concluded  from  p.  658.) 

Draining. 

All  kinds  of  soils  (except  those  that  are  naturally 
drained  by  resting  upon  gravel  or  rocks),  are  greatly 
improved  by  this  process.  Soils  that  contain  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  moisture  have  been  proved  to  be  much 

colder  than  those 
from  which  it  can 
readily  drain  away. 
Water  is  supposed 
to  be  heavier  at 
the  temperature  of 
about  40°  than 
when  it  is  warmer 
or  colder.  Warm 
water  will  float  on 
cold,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  frozen 
water  in  the  shape 
of  ice  will  float  on 
the  surface  of  that 
of  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature,  so  that  it 
must  appear  evi¬ 
dent  that  soil  con¬ 
taining  a  quantity 
of  cold  water, 
which  cannot  es¬ 
cape,  will  not 
become  any  the 
warmer  by  the 
addition  of  water 
of  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  from  the 
warm  rains,  which 
will  remain  on  the 
surface  of  the  cold¬ 
er  water,  instead  of 
descending  into  the 
soil  below  for  the 
benefit  of  the  roots 
of  plants.  When 
the  soil  is  water 
logged  it  not  only 
prevents  the  de¬ 
scent  of  warm  rain, 
but  it  also  prevents 
the  free  access  to 
the  soil  of  the 
warm  air,  which 
acts  upon  the  vari¬ 
ous  substances  in 
the  soil  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  oxygen 
and  other  natural 
gases.  Ground  that 
is  well  drained  may 
be  flooded  at  times 
after  heavy  falls  of 
rain,  but  when  the 
heavy  rains  cease 
to  fall,  the  surplus 
water  drains  away, 
thus  leaving  the 
space  previously 
occupied  by  water 
to  be  again  replaced 
by  the  air,  which  is 
usually  warm  after 
heavy  rainfalls. 
This  warm  air  will 
then  contribute 
heat  to  the  soil, 
which  must  be  a 
decided  advantage 
to  crops  that  are 
growing  in  it,  or 
those  that  will 
eventually  occupy 
it  It  will  appear  obvious  that  draining  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  operations  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  soil. 

Soils  for  Potting. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  management  of  soils,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  here  soils  that 
are  used  for  potting,  and  other  purposes  under  glass. 
Gardeners  as  a  yule  have  but  little  choice  in  the 
matter  of  soil  for  potting  purposes,  but  have  to 
content  themselves  generally  with  that  which  is  in 


deeply-cut  leaves  on  long  petioles,  which  cannot  fail 
to  attract  ;  while  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers 
render  it  an  object  worthy  of  cultural  care.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  only  plant  in  this  genus— G.  wallichianum, 
perhaps,  excepted — which  is  entitled  to  be  designated 
as  the  *'  blue  ”  Geranium.  It  certainly  is  a  fine  rich 
purplish  blue,  and  although  the  petals  are  faintly 
marked  with  white  lines,  it  comes  as  near  what  most 
people  understand  by  the  term  *■  blue,"  as,  probably, 


Solanum  Wendlandii. 


we  shall  ever  see.  If,  however,  it  is  not  true  blue,  if 
is  true  Geranium,  which  those  much-sought-after 
plants  for  bedding  purposes  are  really  not— except, 
of  course,  by  affinity. 

G.  pratense  is  a  good  hardy  harbaceous  or  rockery 
plant,  and  is  so  employed  at  Kew  with  much  effect. 
But,  neither  in  the  broad  acres  of  Kew,  nor  the 
liliputian  domain  of  your  humble  servant,  was  the 
plant  in  character  on  the  30th  of  May,  when  the  first 
bloom  of  the  season  was  gathered  above  Boulter’sLock, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Maidenhead,  by  C.  B .  G.,  Acton,  W . 
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the  immediate  neighbourhood,  be  it  suitable  or  other¬ 
wise  for  the  purpose  required.  In  some  localities 
soils  good  for  the  purpose  are  easily  obtained,  but 
such  is  not  always  the  case.  They  have  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  at  times  some  considerable  distance.  The  top 
spit  from  an  old  pasture  is  that  which  is  so  generally 
recommended,  that  little  need  be  said  about  it  ;  but 
it  will  be  good  or  indifferent,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  it  is  taken  from.  As  a  rule,  where  the 
finest  of  the  grasses  grow  well,  and  are  eaten  down 
closely  by  animals,  will  be  found  soil  of  good  quality, 
and  generally  of  a  fibrous  nature,  which  is  invariably 
very  suitable  for  general  potting  purposes,  and  the 
making  of  borders  for  plant  culture.  For  the  making 
of  borders  for  vines,  and  fruit  trees  generally,  I  prefer 
a  soil  of  a  heavier  nature,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  as  in 
such  soil,  growth  of  a  more  substantial  nature  is  pro¬ 
duced  than  in  such  as  contain  chiefly  fibre. 

In  obtaining  the  soil  it  is  of  primary  importance  that 
it  should  be  got  in  in  good  condition  ;  it  should  not  be 
in  a  saturated  state, neither,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
it  be  dust  dry.  When  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  soil,  if  after  it  is  dug,  it  can 
remain  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  pre¬ 
vious  to  being  used,  or  stacked  for  future  use  ;  and  if 
frost  is  allowed  to  penetrate  it  so  much  the  better. 
By  being  thus  exposed  it  will  in  all  probability  be 
more  free  from  wireworms  and  other  obnoxious 
insects,  than  if  stacked  in  large  heaps  as  soon  as  dug. 
It  will  also  be  more  friable  and  mellow,  and  altogether 
in  a  better  condition  for  the  cultivation  of  plants.  If 
it  is  not  practicable  to  allow  it  to  remain  exposed 
where  it  is  dug,  I  would  advise  its  being  stacked  in 
small  ridges  about  a  yard  through,  so  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  atmosphere  may  have  access  to  it. 
Some  recommend  adding  manure  to  the  soil  when 
stacked,  but  I  prefer  keeping  it  by  itself,  and  adding 
the  manure  as  required;  for  plants  vary  much  in 
their  requirements,  as  regards  soil  of  a  more  or  less 
rich  nature. 

Peat. 

This  is  well  nigh  indispensable  in  gardens  where  a 
general  collection  of  plants  is  grown  ;  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  is  purchased  from  dealers,  as  it  is 
not  in  many  establishments  that  peat  can  be  obtained 
on  the  estate.  It  is  invariably  supplied  suitable  for 
the  requirements  of  the  purchaser.  At  least  two 
kinds  should  be  obtained,  that  is,  if  Orchids  form  a 
portion  of  the  collection  of  plants,  these  requiring  a 
tough  fibrous  peat ;  while  Azaleas,  and  hard-wooded 
plants  in  general,  also  many  Ferns,  succeed  best  in 
that  of  a  heavier  sandy  nature.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  large  quantities  should  be  obtained  at  a  time ; 
sufficient  only  for  about  the  requirements  of  a 
season  should  be  had ;  for  by  being  kept  a  long  time 
the  fibre  becomes  too  much  decayed.  This  forms  a 
soil,  which  is,  however,  very  useful  for  mixing  with 
others  of  a  heavy  nature,  thereby  greatly  improving 
it.  Few  plants  object  to  a  littte  peat  in  the  soil. 

Peat  ought  to  be  kept  under  cover  and  not  exposed 
to  wet  weather,  which  does  much  to  hasten  the  decay 
of  its  fibre.  On  the  other  hand  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  become  dust  dry,  otherwise  it  requires 
some  time  to  become  moistened  before  it  is  in  a  fit 
state  for  use.  It  was  used  at  one  time  very  largely 
for  the  growth  of  Cucumbers  and  Pines.  Mr.  Mills 
formerly  used  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam  for  the 
growthof  his  Pines  at  Gunnersbury,  where  he  produced 
fruit  over  fifteen  pounds  in  weight :  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  not  so  much  used  for  such  things,  and 
doubtless  would  not  be  employed  with  the  same  suc¬ 
cess  under  present  circumstances.  When  such  things 
were  grown,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  fermenting  manure 
under  their  roots,  the  soil  received  the  assistance  of 
the  manural  matter  given  off  by  it,  which  rendered  it 
very  fertile,  and  altogether  different  from  that  placed 
over  hot-water  pipes. 

Leaf  Soil. 

The  leaves  of  the  Oak,  Beech,  and  other  hard- 
wooded  trees,  when  thoroughly  decayed,  form  a  very 
rich  soil,  and  highly  suitable  for  mixing  with  others 
of  an  opposite  character,  making  them  lighter  by 
altering  their  texture,  so  that  delicate  rooted  subjects 
may  be  successfully  cultivated.  Leaf  soil  contains 
properties  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  formation  of 
roots  ;  therefore  it  will  appear  obvious  that  for  pro¬ 
pagating  purposes,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  should  form  the  basis  of  soils  put  to  that  use, 
together  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  silicate  or  sand. 
Being  rich  in  nitrogen  it  also  forms  a  valuable  manure 
to  add  to  soils  that  are  considered  to  be  poor  and 
deficient  in  properties  that  are  essential  for  the 


growth  of  plants.  It  should  not  be  used  in  excess, 
otherwise  the  growth  produced  will  be  soft  and 
luxuriant,  but  bloom  will  be  sparingly  produced.  On 
the  Continent  it  is  largely  used  for  the  growth  of 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Palms,  &c.,  and  in  it  a  rapid 
growth  is  obtained,  so  that  young  plants  soon  grow 
into  saleable  size.  It  is  doubtless  more  cheaply 
obtained  than  peat,  hence  its  being  largely  used.  To 
obtain  it  in  its  best  form,  the  leaves  when  collected 
should  be  as  free  from  wood  as  possible  (as  that  is 
apt  to  produce  fungoid  growths),  and  not  allowed  to 
become  excessively  heated  by  fermentation,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  lose  much  of  the  nitrogenous  properties 
stored  in  the  leaves.  It  requires  to  lie  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  years,  and  to  be  turned  occasionally  to 
enable  it  to  become  well  decayed,  when  it  will  be  fit 
for  use.  Many  use  the  leaves  first  for  forming  slight 
hot-beds  for  the  growth  of  early  Potatos,  &c.,  and 
doubtless  this  is  putting  them  to  an  economical  use 
previously  to  their  becoming  decayed. — W.  J. 
Simpson. 

THE  ENGLISH  FLORIST’S  SHOW 
TULIPS. 

It  is  now  time  that  all  bulbs  of  the  above,  grown  in 
the  south,  should  be  lifted  from  the  ground  and 
carefully  stored  away  in  some  moderately  dry  place 
until  October  next,  which  is  the  best  month  to  re¬ 
plant  again.  The  old  custom  was  to  plant  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  shortest  day,  and  to  take  them 
from  the  beds  again  about  the  third  week  in  June  or 
near  to  the  longest  day  ;  but  the  variation  of  the 
seasons  prevents  this  rule  always  being  carried  out, 
and  more  especially  as  regards  planting.  The 
majority  of  growers  will  recommend  the  most 
favourable  opportunity,  which  may  present  itself  for 
this  purpose,  observing  the  last  week  or  ten  days  in 
October. 

The  Royal  National  Tulip  Society  (Southern 
Section),  held  their  third  exhibition  which  has 
already  been  announced  in  the  Gardening  World, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Great  Flower  Show  at  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  on 
the  19th,  20th  and  21st.  ult.,  which  on  the  whole 
proved  a  success,  as  to  quality  and  number  of  blooms 
exhibited.  All  cultivators  of  the  Amateur  Show 
Tulips,  who  have  read  the  Gardening  World, 
would  be  pleased  to  notice  that  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son 
were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  large  collection 
and  which  contained  all  the  merits  which  could 
possibly  be  attributed  to  flowers  of  this  class.  I 
have  attended  at  very  many  Tulip  exhibitions  but  I 
never  recollect  seeing  such  large  blooms,  and  highly 
cultivated  specimens  as  the  majority  of  those  which 
formed  Messrs.  Barr's  magnificent  group. 

The  plants  exhibited  by  the  amateurs,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  classes  included  in  the  schedule  of 
prizes,  contained  many  splendid  specimens  of  refine¬ 
ment  in  growth,  purity,  and  marking ;  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  inability  to  obtain  the  old  practical 
judges  to  adjudicate  upon  the  respective  exhibits, 
several  glaring  mistakes  were  noticeable  when  the 
final  decisions  were  criticised  by  those  whose  eyes 
seldom  fail  in  discovering  when  11  wroDg  "  stands  in 
the  place  of  11  right." — James  Thurstan,  The  Green, 
Cannock. 

THE  GRANGE,  SOUTHGATE. 

Situated  amongst  the  thinly  distributed  villas  and 
interesting  gardens  of  Southgate,  towards  the  north¬ 
eastern  corner  of  Middlesex,  is  The  Grange,  the 
residence  of  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  who  “loves  his 
garden  and  his  greenhouse  too."  In  other  words  he 
has  a  warm  love  for  flowers  of  a  most  varied 
description  both  tender  and  hardy.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting  his  flowers  the  other  week  and 
were  delighted  to  note  the  interest  he  evinced  for 
Orchids  and  hardy  plants  in  particular. 

Orchids. 

Cool  house  Orchids  are  largely  in  evidence  at 
present,  the  endless  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
beiDg  particularly  attractive.  There  are  about  2,000 
of  them  on  the  establishment,  chiefly  located  in  a 
substantially-built,  span-roofed  house  where  they  are 
kept  in  a  cool  and  sweet  atmosphere.  A  rain  water 
tank  beneath  one  of  the  stages  and  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  contributes  largely  to 
keeping  the  house  cool  and  the  atmosphere  moist. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  Odontoglossums  are 
flowering  for  the  first  time  giving  rise  to  the  keenest 


expectations  as  the  buds  develop  and  expand.  Many 
of  them  in  bloom  have  large  round  flowers  more  or 
less  blotched  and  suffused  with  rose.  Eight  or  ten 
of  these  flowers  on  a  spike  is  not  a  bad  harvest  for 
the  first  time  of  blooming.  O.  c.  guttatum,  with 
prominent  blotches  to  the  centre  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  always  choice.  Many  of  the  varieties  are 
characterised  by  the  basal  area  of  the  lip  varying 
from  golden  yellow  to  lemon.  Particularly  fine  is  a 
large-flowered  variety  having  all  of  its  segments 
tinted  of  a  uniform  soft  rose,  and  having  a  large 
blotch  on  the  lip.  Very  choice  is  O.  c.  Kathleen 
which  is  finely  spotted.  Others  both  white  and  rosy 
are  rendered  very  attractive  by  the  blotches 
arranged  all  round  the  edges  of  the  lip.  Other 
representatives  of  this  class  of  Orchids  are  O. 
andersonianum,  R.  ruckerianum,  O.  Pescatorei,  in 
considerable  variety,  O.  triumphans,  O.  Rossii 
majus,  in  handsomely  spotted  types,  and  O.  Hallii, 
which  has  made  a  remarkably  vigorous  growth. 
Mr.  Bradshaw  knows  a  good  variety,  and  is  well 
seconded  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  H.  Whiffen,  who  is 
an  excellent  cultivator  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
his  work  and  everything  under  his  charge.  Den- 
drobium  jamesianum  flowering  in  the  same  house, 
demonstrates  that  a  high  temperature  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  this  mountain  species.  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus  is  grown  in  quantity  so  that  its 
lively  orange-scarlet  flowers  keep  up  a  succession 
for  some  months. 

The  Cattleya  houses  are  well  stocked  with  a  large 
number  of  choice  species  and  varieties  of  Cattleyas 
and  Laelias  in  pots  or  baskets  suspended  in  large 
numbers,  and  in  suitable  spaces  occupying  all  of  the 
roof  area.  The  Laelias  included  many  of  the 
choicest  forms  of  L.  anceps,  such  as  L.  a.  sanderi- 
ana,  L.  a.  Williamsii,  L.  a  Schroderae,  L.  a.  Stella, 
L.  a.  alba,  L.  a.  sanderiana  Hardy’s  best  variety, 
and  L.  a  Whiffeni  with  a  very  dark  lip  similar  to 
that  of  Crawshay’s  var.,  and  which  has  been  certifi¬ 
cated.  This  will  serve  merely  to  indicate  Mr. 
Bradshaw’s  assiduity  in  getting  together  the  choicest 
and  most  beautiful  of  each  respective  kind. 

Cattleyas  are  represented  in  the  same  way.  A 
large  plant  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  grown  in  a  pan  bore 
thirty  flowers  which  had  just  been  cut.  C.  Trianaei 
is,  of  course,  out  of  season;  but  C.  labiata  is 
developing  its  sheaths  and  preparing  for  an  autumn 
display.  The  lip  of  C.  Mossiae  Whiffeni  is  wholly 
of  a  rich  orange  except  the  edges.  C.  Harrisoniae 
is  in  the  same  stage  as  C.  labiata  ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  C.  aurea  which  is  grown  in  quantity  in 
pans  and  baskets.  Very  choice  are  C.  Skinneri  alba 
and  C.  Trianaei  alba.  C.  Mossiae  Wageneri  has 
found  its  way  here  from  Mr.  Lee's  celebrated  collec¬ 
tion.  A  few  other  classes  of  Orchids  have  found  their 
way  here,  including  Brassavola  digbyana,  now  pre¬ 
paring  to  flower.  Sophronites  grandiflora  seemsnever 
out  of  season.  The  curious  and  pretty  Bee  Orchid 
(Oncidium  dasytile)  is  also  in  bloom.  A  huge  piece 
of  Dendrobium  nobile  in  a  basket  bore  over  300 
flowers  the  last  time  it  was  in  bloom. 

The  Orchids  in  season  in  another  house  comprised 
a  number  of  very  fine  Oncidiums,  including 
the  handsome  O.  varicosum  Rogersi,  with  its  huge 
yellow  lip  and  dark  red  basal  blotch.  The  shining 
brown  flowers  of  O.  crispum  grandiflorum,  have  also 
a  noble  and  aristocratic  look  about  them.  Very  fine 
also  is  O.  excavatum  aurosum,  with  its  golden  flowers 
blotched  at  the  base.  The  long,  pendent  racemes  of 
the  sweetly-scented  flowers  of  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum,  have  their  own  particular  charm  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  summer  flowering  Cattleya 
Warneri  is  notable  for  the  rich  hue  of  its  lip.  The 
beautiful  Maxillaria  grandiflora  is  also  in  full  beauty. 
The  massive  pieces  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  and  C.  c. 
lemoniana  and  Cymbidium  giganteum,  now  making 
splendid  growth,  give  indications  of  what  may  be 
expected  from  them  when  in  season. 

Hardy  plants. 

Pinks  and  Irises  may  be  considered  two  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  outdoor  garden  at  present,  and  here 
they  are  (utilised  to  excellent  purpose,  particularly 
the  Irises  which  are  great  favourites.  The  bearded 
Irises  are  represented  by  fine  clumps  of  I  pallida, 
I.  p.  dalmatica  having  flowers  of  soft  and  beautiful 
shades  of  blue  ;  I.  germanica  Queen  of  May,  rosy  ; 
I.  flavesceDS  with  soft  yellow  flowers ;  I  variegata 
Gracchus  and  other  varieties  of  this  elegantly  netted 
or  variegated  Iris  ;  and  various  others  which  are 
either  scattered  about  the  borders  or  form  part  of  a 
fine  plantation  by  themselves.  I.  Kaempferi  in  bold 
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and  healthy  clumps  is  showing  for  flower.  The 
secret  of  Mr.  Bradshaw’s  success  with  this  species  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  had  a  sunk  tank  built 
of  bricks  and  cement  for  the  special  benefit  of  this 
Iris,  which  delights  in  being  well  supplied  with 
moisture  during  the  growing  season.  This  tank  is 
filled  with  soil  and  planted  so  that  its  true  character 
is  hidden  from  the  eye;  while  the  plants  give 
surprise  by  the  wonderful  growth  they  are  making. 

The  Spanish  Irises  in  many  subtle  shades  of 
colour  are  particularly  attractive  at  present.  Earlier 
in  the  season,  bulbs  are  represented  by  Hyacinths, 
Tulips  and  Daffodils  in  great  variety.  Amongst  the 
plants  now  in  bloom  are  Campanula  persicaefolia 
Iceland  Poppies,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  Heuchera 
sanguinea,  the  hybrid  Dianthus  multiflorus,  Brodiaea 
coccinea,  3  ft.  high,  the  giant  Bell-flower  (Ostrow- 
skia  magnifica),  Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major,  the 
Feather  Hyacinth,  and  the  beautiful  Calochortus 
(Cyclobothra)  pulchella.  Several  species  of  Lilium 
do  splendidly  here.  Healthy  and  vigorous  clumps  of 
Lilium  speciosum,  already  two  years  in  the  same  bed 
are  preparing  to  flower  grandly.  L.  umbellatum  is 
even  finer  at  present,  the  stems  bearing  pyramidal 
masses  of  buds,  sometimes  consisting  of  as  many  as 
twenty-six  on  a  single  stem.  The  dwarf  L.  elegans 
is  carrying  four  to  six  buds.  Tropaeolums  are  repre¬ 
sented  here  by  T.  speciosum,  which  flowers 
splendidly,  also  by  T.  polyphyllum,  T.  tuberosum, 
T.  aduncum  and  others. 

Roses  of  various  kinds  are  also  favourites  at  The 
Grange,  including  the  various  forms  of  Rosa  rugosa. 
While  in  bud,  the  pure  white  flowers  of  the  hybrid 
R.  r.  Madame  Bruant  are  charming.  Sweet  Briars 
of  Lord  Penzance's  fine  strain  have  found  their  way 
here,  including  the  charming  salmony-rose  Lady 
Penzance,  with  a  yellow  centre.  Mr.  Bradshaw  has 
several  pieces  of  rockery  for  Ferns  as  well  as  flower¬ 
ing  plants  in  suitable  situations.  In  all  these  things 
he  takes  the  most  lively  interest,  amply  testifying 
that  he  loves  his  garden. 

- - 

MOVEMENTS  OF  PLANTS. 

This  subject  was  treated  upon  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Henslow,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  The  end  of  the  Drill  Hall  where 
the  lectures  are  usually  delivered  was  enclosed  by 
canvas  to  exclude  the  daylight,  and  thus  permit  of 
the  manipulation  of  the  lantern,  by  means  of  which 
numerous  illustrations  were  produced  upon  the  sheet. 
In  his  opening  remarks  the  reverend  gentleman  said 
that  the  old  difference  that  was  supposed  to  exist 
between  plants  and  animals,  viz.,  that  the  latter 
possessed  the  power  of  movement  whilst  the  former 
did  not,  was  a  myth  ;  for  plants  executed  many 
movements,  some  of  them  very  complicated  ones. 
The  lower  organisms,  such  as  the  algae  and  some  of 
the  fungi,  produced  zoospores  that  were  gifted  with 
powers  of  locomotion,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
the  Potato  disease  (Phytophthora  infestans). 
Higher  plants  also  moved  in  various  kinds  of  ways, 
and  he  intended  to  give  them  a  very  few  instances, 
among  the  many  that  might  be  cited.  Movements 
in  plants  might  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz., 
those  caused  by  growth,  and  those  taking  place  after 
growth. 

The  germination  of  seeds  afforded  an  instance  of 
some  of  the  commonest  movements.  The  radicle 
invariably  turned  downwards  after  issuing  from  the 
micropyle.  The  force  of  gravity  was  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  which  was  known  as 
geotropism,  literally  earth  turning,  But  the  roots  of 
plants  exhibited  another  movement  besides  this,  that 
of  circumnutation.  This  means  that  their  points 
describe  a  circle,  and  on  entering  the  soil,  circum- 
nutate  until  they  find  the  point  of  least  resistance. 

Hydrotropism,  or  turning  after  water  was  a  move¬ 
ment,  continued  the  lecturer,  of  which  instances 
might  frequently  be  seen.  Gardeners  were  fond  of 
speaking  of  the  roots  of  various  plants  travelling  in 
search  of  water,  and  this  was  a  very  good  way  of 
describing  what  really  occurred. 

Leaves  show  movements  better  than  any  other 
part  of  the  plant.  In  Leguminosae,  for  example,  the 
leaves  take  up  a  different  position  during  the  night 
to  that  which  they  assume  during  the  day,  in  fact, 
to  put  it  into  every  day  language,  they  go  to  sleep. 
Such  leaves  in  taking  up  the  nocturnal  position 
attempt  to  shield  their  upper  surfaces,  and  to  assume 
the  vertical.  Thus  some  of  the  leaflets  would  fold 
inwards  until  their  upper  surfaces  come  in  contact 


with  each  other,  and  other  leaflets  would  fold  over 
these  again. 

Mr.  Henslow  then  went  on  to  say  that  most  of  his 
audience  were  acquainted  with  the  Sensitive  plant 
(Mimosa  pudica)  and  knew  how,  if  its  leaves  received 
a  slight  touch,  they  would  fold  up  and  droop.  In 
this  case  the  thickened  base  of  the  leaf  stalk  is 
sensitive  to  shocks.  Climbers,  such  as  the  Con¬ 
volvulus,  well  illustrated  the  circumnutation  of  the 
stem,  which  twists  around  any  object  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  with  a  view  to  supporting  itself. 
Other  plants  which  climb  by  means  of  tendrils  had 
various  parts  modified  so  as  to  form  these  tendrills. 
Thus  in  the  Vine  and  the  Passion-flower  the  tendrils 
were  in  reality  modified  flower  stalks.  In  Gloriosa 
superba  the  leaves  bore  tendrils  at  their  apices  which 
were  sensitive  on  their  inner  surfaces  only.  The 
Ivy  climbs  by  means  of  aerial  roots  which  assume 
the  form  of  tendrils.  The  Virginian  Creeper  has 
minute  suckers  at  the  ends  of  the  tendrils  by  means 
of  which  it  takes  a  firm  hold  of  walls  etc.,  up  which 
it  may  be  climbing. 

In  describing  the  movements  made  by  some 
flowers  as  an  aid  to  cross  fertilisation  Mr.  Henslow 
gave  several  instances.  The  corolla  of  Silene  nutans 
opens  at  night  to  allow  the  stamens  to  protrude,  the 
pistil  then  being  immature.  The  next  day  it  closes, 
to  open  again  the  following  night,  when  the  stamens 
are  seen  to  be  effete,  but  the  pistil  receptive,  and 
wating  to  be  fertilised  by  pollen  brought  from 
another  flower.  In  Genista  tinctoria  the  carina  and 
alae  are  highly  irritable,  and  curl  downwards  on  the 
insertion  of  the  probosis  of  an  insect.  The  Berberis 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  irritable  stamens. 
In  this  case  the  irritability  lies  at  the  bases  of  the 
filaments,  and  when  these  are  touched,  the  anthers 
fly  up,  and  striking  against  the  insect,  deluge  it  with 
pollen,  some  of  which  is  carried  off  to  fertilise 
another  flower. 

Trifolium  subterraneum  well  illustrates  the 
geotropism  of  fruits.  The  pods  are  buried  before 
maturation  underneath  the  ground,  and  examination 
has  proved  that  those  pods  which  are  not  thus  buried 
contain  no  seeds.  It  may  be  that  nitrogenous 
matter  is  absorbed  by  the  hairs  borne  by  the  seed 
pods  which  are  buried,  and  that  the  assistance  of 
this  extra  nourishment  is  needed  to  make  the  pods 
mature  seeds.  Instances  of  mechanical  movement 
said  the  lecturer,  are  afforded  by  Erodium,  the  wild 
Balsam,  the  Oat,  and  Stipa  pennata. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Henslow  terminated 
the  proceedings. 

- - 

BUSH  HILL  PARK  NURSERY. 

Close  by  Bush  Hill  Park  Station  on  the  way  to 
Enfield  is  the  extensive  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  whose  head  quarters  are  at  Clapton. 
The  village  of  glasshouses  is  within  sight  of  the 
station,  and  the  line  actually  runs  through  the 
nursery.  A  varied  assortment  of  plants  is  grown 
here,  and  something  interesting  may  always  be 
found.  We  went  with  the  express  purpose  of  seeing 
the  Cattleyas  which  are  grown  here  by  the  thousand, 
but  found  many  other  things  worthy  of  notice. 

Orchids. 

The  first  Orchid  house  we  entered  contained  great 
quantities  of  Cattleya  percivaliana,  imported  in 
October  last  and  just  commencing  to  make  growth. 
C.  Mendelii  is  in  the  same  condition,  and  fine  stuff 
both  will  make  when  established.  IJere  also  C. 
gigas,  C.  aurea,  and  C.  labiata  may  be  seen.  The 
latter  consist  of  established  plants  brought  here  from 
Clapton  to  make  their  growth.  The  sheaths  con¬ 
taining  the  blossom  for  autumn  are  already  showing 
themselves.  About  3,000  flowers  were  cut  from  this 
batch  last  year.  Cymbidium  traceyanum  worthily 
finds  a  place  here.  A  house  is  devoted  to  the  noble 
Laelia  purpurata. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  is  without  doubt  the  leading 
feature  of  this  establishment  as  far  as  Orchids  are 
concerned ;  and,  in  fact,  we  do  not  know  where  to 
find  a  larger  collection  of  this  particular  species 
anywhere.  Seven  houses,  each  100  ft.  or  more  in 
length,  are  devoted  to  them.  The  plants  are  about 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  than  usual,  so  that 
the  fine  exhibit  at  the  Temple  Show  was  merely  the 
first  instalment  of  them.  Very  few  of  those  now  in 
flower  have  been  given  any  special  name,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  numerous  fine  varieties  which  have 
turned  up  amongst  them.  As  we  passed  through 
the  various  houses  we  merely  noted  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  few  of  them.  Several  light  coloured 


varieties  were  notable  amongst  them,  including  one 
with  a  small  purple  blotch  on  the  centre  of  the  lip, 
and  a  pale  yellow  throat.  An  extensive  importation 
made  this  year,  and  potted  up  a  short  time  ago, 
contains  many  specimens  flowering  from  the 
imported  pseudo-bulbs,  the  sheaths  of  which  are 
perfectly  withered  up  and  dead.  One  of  them  is 
notable  for  its  oraDge  blotch  in  the  throat,  and 
another  has  a  broad  lilac  margin.  The  dark  purple 
lamina  of  a  third  is  the  leading  feature,  and  the 
Other  colours  are  very  rich.  C.  aurea  is  also  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  same  house ;  and  suspended  from  the  roof 
is  a  charming  variety  of  C.  gigas,  with  a  dark  purple 
lamina  surrounded  by  a  finely  frizzled  white  border. 

A  glorious  sight  met  the  eye  in  a  house  of  estab¬ 
lished  plants  of  C.  Mossiae  now  in  full  bloom.  The 
gorgeous  and  massive  flowers  of  this  species  are 
very  difficult  to  beat  by  those  of  any  other  species. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  plants  in  60-sized  pots 
furnish  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Many  of 
these  small  pieces  bear  six  of  their  huge  flowers.  A 
variety  has  the  lip  entirely  purple  to  the  base  of  the 
tube,  so  that  the  orange  throat  was  obliterated. 
Very  handsome  is  that  with  a  broad  white  margin  to 
the  lip.  The  colour  of  another  is  reduced  to  a  small 
purple  blotch  on  the  lip.  The  orange  of  the  throat 
and  the  purple  of  the  lamina  in  another  is  blended 
in  a  very  handsome  way.  Close  by  is  one  with  a 
pale  purple  lip  traversed  longitudinally  with  a  dark 
purple  band,  and  the  orange  blotch  is  very 
prominent.  There  again  the  lip  is  coloured  with 
purple  and  orange,  blended  in  a  handsome  way,  and 
bounded  with  white.  The  marbling  of  the  lip  is  a 
prevailing  feature  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of 
C.  Mossiae,  but  some  of  them  greatly  excel  others  in 
this  respect.  The  mottling,  marbling,  and  intricate 
tracery  is  beautiful  beyond  description.  The  central 
blotch  in  one  case  is  orange-crimson.  Choice  and 
delicate  is  that  with  very  pale  sepals  and  petals  and 
a  white  lip  overlaid  with  soft  pink.  Many  of  them 
are  notable  for  the  immense  size  of  the  purple  lip 
with  a  lilac  margin.  The  orange  blotch  of  the  throat 
in  one  case  covers  the  side  lobes  as  well.  The  throat 
in  some  cases  is  of  a  beautiful  bronzy-orange.  A 
large  number  of  specimens  may  pe  picked  out  having 
flowers  very  closely  identical  with  the  originally 
described  C.  M.  reineckeana,  but  having  a  slight  tint 
of  pink  on  the  segments.  Allied  to  this  type  is  the 
pale  coloured  and  charming  C.  Mossiae  E.  Ashworth, 
with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  and  a  soft  plum- 
blue  lamina.  Only  three  plants  of  this  variety  are 
known  to  be  in  cultivation,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  of  Wilmslow,  a 
second  in  the  collection  of  Sir  F.  Wigan,  at  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  and  the  third  here. 

The  next  house  we  inspected  contained  a  large 
quantity  ofC.  Mendelii  in  32,  24  and  12-sized  pots. 
These  have  been  quite  recently  imported  so  that  few 
of  them  are  in  bloom.  One  is  notable  for  the  rich 
purple  hue  of  its  lip.  C.  aurea  and  C.  gigas  again 
make  their  appearance.  At  present,  however,  all 
these  are  outshadowed  by  the  presence  of  C.  Mossiae 
in  full  splendour.  Many  of  them  have  been  num¬ 
bered  by  the  collector  as  of  special  importance,  so 
that  their  flowering  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest.  Some  of  the  unmarked  ones  are  in  bloom, 
and  here  again  we  noted  C.  M.  reineckeana.  Very 
striking  is  a  form  whose  lip  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  orange  bounded  with  white.  Here  is  a  batch 
of  varieties  with  an  immense  purple  lip,  with  wavy 
and  crisped  edges,  and  altogether  handsome.  The 
measure  placed  across  the  petals  of  one  showed  it  to 
be  9  in.  in  diameter  ;  the  lip  alone  measured  2f  in. 
across.  The  orange  blotches  of  many  gives  place  to 
a  pleasing  and  clear  lemon  hue,  beautiful  by  contrast. 
A  few  plants  of  Laelia  grand^s  tenebrosa  show  them¬ 
selves  here. 

Another  house  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  shows  the 
same  extensive  range  of  colour  as  those  already 
mentioned,  but  we  can  hardly  forbear  notice  of  a  few 
very  special  and  beautiful  types.  C.  M.  Cynthia  has 
soft  pink  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  richly  marbled  lip  ; 
it  is  certainly  very  choice.  The  broad  petals  of 
some  and  the  huge  lip  of  others,  almost  rivalling  C. 
gigas,  can  hardly  fail  to  arrest  attention.  A  gorgeous 
dark  crimson-lipped  variety  stands  out  very  promi¬ 
nently  amongst  numerous  varieties  whose  special 
features  are  the  delicacy  of  their  hues.  Another  is 
of  a  deep  orange  from  the  throat  almost  to  the  edge 
of  the  lip.  Another  house  is  filled  with  newly  irm 
ported  plants  in  pots  of  various  sizes  according  to 
those  of  the  specimens.  But  what  need  is  there  to 
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particularise.  Where  the  general  standard  is  so  high 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  quality  or 
attractiveness  of  the  collection. 

A  houseful  of  Cypripedium  lawrenceanum  affords 
a  glorious  sight  by  reason  of  the  hundreds  of  plants 
of  various  size  now  in  bloom.  The  foliage  of  this 
species  is  very  handsome,  and  the  flower  scapes  are 
unusually  strong.  Some  plants  of  Cymbidium 
lowianum,  though  so  long  out  of  season,  still  continue 
in  bloom. 

The  cool  house  includes  a  fine  collection  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  many  of  them  flowering  for  the 
first  time.  The  circular  flowers  with  broad  over¬ 
lapping  segments  vary  from  pure  white  to  a  lively 
rose  independently  of  the  blotches  with  which  many 
of  them  are  marked.  Other  species  here  are  O. 
Pescatorei,  O.  luteo-purpureum,  O.  andersonianum 
and  others.  A  form  of  O.  luteo-purpureum  is  notable 
for  the  clear  cinnamon  blotches  of  all  the  segments. 
All  are  evidently  at  home  and  making  excellent 
growth. 

Other  flowering  plants  and  Ferns. 

There  is  a  large  collection  of  Cannas  of  the  Crozy 
strain  filling  the  greater  portion  of  one  house.  By 
proper  cultivation  they  can  be  had  in  bloom  from 
February  to  November.  A  fine  variety  of  this  strain 
is  that  named  Papa,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of 
great  size.  The  new  race  of  Italian  Cannas,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Austria  and  Italia  have  found  their  way 
here.  The  new  hybrid  Deutzia  Lemoinei  is  being 
propagated  in  quantity  to  be  sent  out  in  autumn. 
Other  well  known  subjects  extensively  propagated 
are  Allamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  Gardenias,  Stephan- 
otis,  Aralia  Veitchi,  Crotons,  Roses  in  pots,  Heaths 
and  Epacris.  New  Holland  plants  have  long  been  a 
feature  of  this  establishment,  and  the  stock  being 
extensive,  many  of  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  Amongst 
the  Acacias  we  noted  A.  verticillata,  A.  Drummondi, 
A.  armata,  and  A.  platyptera.  Very  charming  are 
the  deep  blue  flowers  of  Tremandra  verticillata  in 
plants  of  small  size.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Dracophyllum,  another  old  favourite  for  exhibition 
purposes.  A  large  batch  of  Boronia  elatior  is  laden 
with  its  bright  carmine,  bell-shaped  flowers.  Aphlexis 
macrantha  in  48-sized  pots  is  also  in  full  bloom,  and 
very  floriferous  they  are.  Very  pretty  are  the  blue 
flowers  of  Sollya  Drummondi,  and  the  long  tubular 
rosy  flowers  of  Abelia  floribunda,  a  native  of  Mexico. 
Solanum  Capsicastrum  may  be  seen  by  the  houseful, 
and  in  fine  condition  they  are,  and  well  set  with 
berries.  Tea  roses  in  pots  are  scattered  in  large 
batches  through  several  houses,  and  amongst  them 
we  noted  a  great  quantity  of  Marechal  Niel.  The 
show  and  regal  Pelargoniums  have  been  very  fine, 
but  only  a  remnant  of  them  is  left. 

A  fine  sight  of  Statice  profusa  in  32-sized  pots  and 
occupying  the  whole  of  one  side  of  a  house,  now 
presents  a  gay  appearance  and  will  continue  in  a 
showy  condition  for  months  unless  the  plants  are 
taken  away,  which  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case. 
The  other  side  of  the  house  is  given  up  to  Daphne 
indica  and  D.  'i.  alba,  now  making  their  growth. 
A  houseful  of  Hydrangeas  presents  a  gorgeous 
appearance  on  account  of  the  large  trusses  of  richly 
coloured  flowers.  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Epacris,  and 
similar  subjects  occupy  cold  frames,  in  thousands. 
They  are  small  plants  in  48-sized  pots.  Cytisus  race- 
mosus  and  Indian  Azaleas  also  occupy  the  open 
ground  in  thousands.  Here  and  there  are  plantations 
of  Euonymus  latifolius  aureus,  E.  1.  albo-marginatus 
and  others  now  making  splendid  growth,  and  which 
will  prove  useful  for  potting  up  by  and  bye.  Orna¬ 
mental  Conifers  are  grown  in  the  same  way. 

Several  houses  are  occupied  with  Palms,  some 
planted  out  on  the  benches  and  others  in  pots.  A 
house  of  pot  Roses  comes  next  to  these.  Two  long 
houses  just  being  built  are  to  be  devoted  to  Odonto- 
glossums.  They  are  fitted  with  many  of  the  most 
approved  modern  appliances.  Fine  foliage  plants 
are  also  well  represented  by  thousands  of  Ficus 
elastica  in  useful  sized  specimens.  Pandanus  Veitchi 
and  P.  javanicus  are  also  well  grown  and  in  fine 
condition.  Several  houses  are  filled  with  Adiantum 
cuneatum  in  32-sized  pots.  The  plants  are  of  good 
size,  bushy,  light  green  and  making  solendid  growth. 
In  the  hot  weather  now  prevailing  these  houses  have 
a  cool  and  inviting  appearance.  Other  Ferns  grown 
in  large  quantity  and  of  a  useful  size  are  Pteris 
tremula,  Polypodium  aureum,  Pteris  serrulata 
cristata,  Lomaria  gibba  and  others,  all  in  the  pink 
of  condition.  We  were  highly  interested  with  a 
large  batch  of  seedlings  of  Asplenium  Nidus,  making 


a  beautiful  and  healthy  growth,  and  having  leaves  of 
a  light  shinmg  green. 

Eight  houses,  each  considerably  over  100ft.  in 
length,  are  occupied  with  pot  vines  in  various  stages 
of  progress ;  but  in  all  cases  they  are  making  that 
thrifty  and  vigorous  growth  characteristic  of  every¬ 
thing  which  Messrs  Low  take  in  hand. 

- •*» - 

EARLY  PEAS. 

I  have  this  day,  June  the  9th,  gathered  my  first  dish 
of  Peas,  the  variety  being  Lightning  (Carter’s). 
This  is  the  third  year  that  I  have  grown  it  and  I 
shall  always  grow  it  for  early  work ;  it  is  a  fortnight 
before  any  other  variety  sown  on  the  same  date. 
This  garden  is  on  the  rock  and  very  exposed.  We 
have  suffered  very  much  from  the  drought.  Peas, 
Onions,  and  all  kinds  of  seeds  have  had  to  be  watered 
every  day.  The  rain  which  fell  last  week  just  came 
in  time  to  save  the  fruit,  as  it  was  beginning  to  fall. 
Black  Currants  have  suffered  the  most.  Potatos 
look  remarkably  well,  Sharp's  Victor  turning  out  a 
splendid  crop.  Ringleader  will  not  be  ready  for  ten 
days.  Strawberries  are  a  poor  crop,  Royal  Sovereign 
just  beginning  to  colour.  President  and  James 
Veitch  have  suffered  greatly  for  the  want  of  rain. 
Broccoli  have  been  excellent  this  year  ;  the  two  most 
reliable  sorts  I  find  are  Universal  (Carter's)  and 
Champion  (Carter’s).  I  cut  plenty  of  the  latter  that 
weighed  14  lbs. — Thos.  Cockerill,  The  Gatehouse, 
Wirksworth,  Derbyshire. 

— - - 

THE  PROSPECT  OF  THE  CURRANT 
CULTIVATION  IN  THE  MOREA. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Currant  crop  is  the  staple 
product  of  the  Morea,  and  the  British  Consul  at 
Patras  says  that  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  district 
depends  upon  it  but  unfortunately  the  Morea,  like 
many  other  countries,  appears  to  be  suffering  from 
over  production.  In  order  to  meet  the  almost  un¬ 
limited  demand  from  France  for  wine-making  pur¬ 
poses,  some  years  ago,  an  enormous  area  was  planted 
with  Currant  vines,  and  the  crop  within  fifteen  years 
has  been  almost  doubled.  The  French  vintage 
having  to  some  extent  recovered,  and  heavy  import 
duties  having  been  imposed  on  Currants  entering, 
the  French  demand  has  been  almost  entirely  lost,  the 
consequences  being  that  30,000  to  40,000  tons  of 
Currants  are  annually  produced  over  what  is  required 
for  the  world's  consumption.  With  an  article  like 
Currants  whose  consumption  for  eating  purposes 
only  increases  very  slightly,  however  low  the  price 
may  be,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  such  an 
enormous  annual  surplus  over  and  above  require¬ 
ments  has  completely  demoralised  trade  in  the 
article,  and  brought  down  prices  to  a  figure  which 
scarcely  covers  cultivation  expenses,  and  it  is  evident 
that  if  this  state  of  affairs  lasts  two  or  three  years 
longer,  most  of  the  Currant  plantations  will  have  to 
be  abandoned,  and  a  once  thriving  community  will 
be  brought  to  utter  ruin. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  matters  will  in  time 
right  themselves,  that  the  fittest  will  survive  until 
the  day  when  supply,  owing  to  the  abandonment  of 
these  vineyards  by  the  weaker,  is  not  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  demand.  This  argument,  which  might 
apply  to  other  crops  and  industries  in  other  lands,  is 
fallacious  in  the  present  instance.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Currant  growers,  in  order  to 
increase  their  production  during  the  years  of  un¬ 
limited  demand  and  high  prices,  had  resource  to 
loans  at  very  high  rates  of  interest  on  a  mortgage  of 
their  property,  and  this  they  were  easily  able  to 
repay  during  the  years  of  the  French  demand,  but 
instead  of  endeavouring  gradually  to  repay  these 
loans  out  of  the  great  profits  they  were  then  making, 
these  latter  were  employed  in  forming  further  planta¬ 
tions.  But  the  crisis  came  rapidly.  The  cessation 
of  the  French  demand  caused  prices  to  drop  fifty  per 
cent.;  at  once  property  lost  nearly  all  its  value,  and 
although  the  growers  have  been  fighting  manfully, 
hoping  against  hope  for  the  last  three  years,  they  are 
now  at  the  end  of  their  resources,  for  capitalists  who 
have,  in  their  own  interests,  been  endeavouring 
during  these  hard  times  to  support  them,  find  them¬ 
selves  no  longer  able  to  do  so.  Therefore,  the 
Currant  industry  in  the  Morea  is  doomed  unless 
some  new  outlet  for  the  sale  of  Currants  were 
suddenly  to  be  found,  or  some  other  expedient  were 
devised. 

Could  the  Currant  growers  all  agree  to  uproot  one- 
third  of  their  plantations  the  whole  problem  would 


be  solved,  but  unfortunately  this  is  an  impossibility. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear  a  Currant  crop  of  130,000 
tons,  which  is  about  the  amount  required  for  the 
world’s  consumption,  would  realise  over  £2,000,000, 
whereas  a  crop  of  170,000  tons  would  bring  in 
barely  over  £1,000,000.  The  whole  question  has 
occupied  the  serious  attention  of  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment. 

On  the  subject  of  the  growth  of  the  Sultana  Raisin, 
it  is  said  to  be  a  great  pity  that  the  Currant  growers 
do  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
small  seedless  Grape,  which  is  yearly  growing  in 
favour  in  all  markets  of  consumption,  and  is  in  many 
cases  taking  the  place  of  the  Currant.  More  care 
and  expense  is  required  in  the  cultivation  and 
preparation  of  the  Sultana.  Still,  prices  obtained 
are  more  than  double  those  realised  for  Currants, 
and  amply  repay  the  producer. — Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts. 

- 

RAMPSBECK,  PENRITH. 

Seven  miles  from  Penrith,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Lake  Ulleswater,  nestling  snugly  at  the  foot 
of  Soulby  Fell,  is  Mrs.  Prett's  lovely  residence. 
When  standing  in  front  of  the  mansion  and  looking 
due  south  I  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  Swarth 
Fell;  immediately  behind  the  Fell  is  High  Street, 
this  was  an  old  Roman  road  at  one  time.  Looking 
east  and  west  from  this  point,  one  obtains  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Lake,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was 
smooth  and  placid  like  a  mill  pond. 

The  pleasure  grounds  and  flower  gardens  are 
admirably  kept.  All  praise  is  due  to  Mrs.  Prett  and 
her  able  gardener  (Mr.  Robinson).  Moving  west 
through  the  pleasure  grounds,  then  taking  a  sharp 
turn  to  tlie  right  by  a  circuitous  path,  the  Orchid 
houses  were  soon  reached  ;  here  were  found  some 
magnificent  specimens  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  C. 
Mendelii,  Laelia  purpurata,  and  any  number  of 
Dendrobiums  and  Oncidiums.  Many  of  the  Den- 
drobiums  were  worthy  of  special  note;  one  piece  of 
Dendrobium  Falconeri  was  carrying  seventy-five 
superb  flowers,  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
There  were  many  other  noble  specimens  all  equally 
meritorious.  Passing  through  the  Vineries  and 
Peach  houses,  I  could  not  help  remarking  what  grand 
crops  the  Vines  and  Peach  trees  were  carrying. 

From  the  vineries  we  made  a  move  to  the  kitchen 
garden  ;  here  also  I  observed  splendid  crops  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Robinson 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  the  gardening 
operations  at  Rampsbeck. — J.  McNab. 

- 

ARDEN1NG  IflSCELLANY. 


CARPENTERIA  CALIFORNICA. 

The  great  decorative  qualities  of  which  this  charm¬ 
ing  flowering  shrub  is  possessed  were  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  grand  specimen  of  it  exhibited 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.,  Holmeswood, 
Cheshunt.  The  plant  in  question  was  in  vigorous 
health,  and  bore  a  profusion  of  the  large  white 
flowers.  Carpenteria  californica  is  but  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  addition  to  the  ranks  of  our  flowering 
shrubs,  as  it  was  only  brought  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  California,  in  1880. 


STRAWBERRY  ROYAL  SOVEREIGN. 

Each  succeeding  year  furnishes  fresh  evidence  that 
this  is  a  Strawberry  which  will  long  hold  its  own  for 
general  utility.  The  fruits  attain  an  immense  size, 
especially  those  obtained  from  runners  planted  in 
the  preceding  September  ;  they  are  also  produced  in 
great  quantity  on  long  stalks  that  carry  them  well 
beyond  the  shade  produced  by  the  foliage.  They, 
therefore,  ripen  well  and  early;  in  fact,  some 
growers  consider  the  variety  a  first  early  of  excellent 
quality.  The  fruits  are  conical  when  of  medium 
size,  but  all  those  that  show  the  results  of  good 
cultivation  become  more  or  less  flattened  and  Cocks¬ 
comb  like.  Some  of  the  very  largest  appear  as  if  they 
resulted  from  the  amalgamation  or  union  of  two 
flowers, and  this  is  probably  the  case,  as  often  happens 
with  the  leading  fruit  of  the  bunch  of  many  varieties 
of  Tomato,  especially  when  grown  vigorously.  The 
flesh  is  firm,  highly  coloured,  very  juicy  and  luscious, 
with  an  agreeable  acidity  and  a  fine  aroma.  The 
variety  will,  therefore,  please  those  who  like  an 
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acidulated  Strawberry  containing  something  more 
than  mere  sugar  and  water.  Size,  colour,  fine 
appearance,  and  heavy  crops,  are  qualities  that  will 
recommend  themselves  to  the  majority  of  growers, 
and  a  large  section  of  the  British  public.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  closeness  to  London  and  the  confined 
area  of  the  garden  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  Mr. 
James  Gibson,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
manages  to  secure  a  heavy  crop  of  fruits  of  great 
size  and  excellent  flavour,  from  last  year's  runners 
in  the  open  ground. 

AREN  ARIA  MONTANA. 

As  a  dwarf  carpet-like  plant  for  growing  on 
rockwork  Arenaria  montana  is  a  real  gem.  Although 
the  plant  itself  is  barely  3  in.  in  height  the  flowers 
are  large  and  pure  white.  The  peduncles  are  very 
long,  and  one-flowered.  Contrasting  this  pretty 
species  with  the  well-known  A.  balearica  there  seems 
to  be  such  a  deal  of  difference  between  them,  that  at 
first  sight  one  would  never  think  of  putting  them 
both  in  the  same  genus.  A.  montana  is  a  native  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  about  the  year  1800. 

STRAWBERRY  WITH  PERSISTENT  PETALS. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  a  box  containing  some  fruits  of 
Strawberry  John  Ruskin,  the  peculiarity  of  which 
was  that  the  petals  still  occupied  their  proper  position 
between  the  calyx  and  the  fleshy  receptacle,  retain¬ 
ing  their  colour  and  freshness,  though  slightly  tinted 
with  rose.  Surely  this  is  not  the  usual  method 
of  behaviour  with  this  variety.  The  fruits  in 
question  were  perfectly  matured,  well-coloured 
and  shapely.  They  were  grown  in  the  open 
air  by  Mr.  D.  Baird,  The  Gardens,  Homefield, 
Ealing.  We  frequently  see  the  withered  remains  of 
the  corolla  on  the  apex  of  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos, 
but  our  usual  conception  of  the  petals  of  a  Straw¬ 
berry  are  that  they  are  fugacious  and  fall  away  as 
soon  as  the  ovaries  have  been  fertilised,  and  before 
the  receptacle  has  swollen  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Mr.  Baird  has  others  of  a  similar  character.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  phenomenon, 
unless  the  dry  season  and  rapid  growth  of  the  fruit 
may  be  held  responsible  for  it. 

PHLOX  SUBULATA  NELSONI. 

In  this  we  have  one  of  the  very  finest  of  dwarf 
bedding  Phloxes.  It  is  little  more  than  4  in.  in 
height,  and  covers  the  earth  with  a  dense  carpet  of 
dazzling  white  blossoms.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  too 
prodigal  in  the  profusion  with  which  it  produces  its 
flowers,  for  they  cover  and  hide  the  fresh  green  hue 
of  the  leaves  entirely.  It  would  appear  a  somewhat 
difficult  task  to  get  cuttings,  as  every  shoot  seems 
to  flower.  Some  grand  specimens  have  been  very 
conspicuous  of  late  in  Messrs.  Barr's  collection  of 
Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  at  Long  Ditton,  and 
the  drought  seems  to  have  had  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  them. 

AJUGA  REPTANS  ATROAURPUREA. 

Our  common  Blue  Bugle  is  a  vastly  pretty  plant,  but 
it  is  heavily  handicapped  in  two  ways — it  is 
common,  and  it  is  wild.  Were  it  not  for  this  it 
would  doubtless  have  lavished  upon  it  a  great  deal 
more  admiration  than  it  has  at  present  A  glorified 
form  of  it,  which  has  the  name  of  atropurpurea 
attached,  is  also  well  worthy  a  place  in  any  out-door 
garden.  The  cultivated  form  only  differs  from  the 
wilding  in  having  a  good  deal  of  purple  in  the 
flowers.  The  habit,  style  of  growth,  creeping 
runners  at  the  base,  etc.,  are  all  identical.  The 
spike,  however,  appears  to  be  rather  more  dense, 
although  the  individual  flowers  are,  if  anything, 
rather  smaller.  Quantities  of  it  are  grown  at 
Messrs.  Barr's  Nursery  at  Long  Ditton. 

CAMPANULA  PULLA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  little  Alpines, 
and  one  of  the  most  suitable  for  growing  in 
shallow  pots  or  pans.  It  is  little  more  than  3  in.  in 
height,  but  the  flowers,  which  are  solitary  and 
terminal,  are  of  very  large  size  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  plant.  They  are  violet-blue  in  colour, 
bell-shaped,  and  drooping.  Some  pans  full  of  it  are 
a  very  conspicuous  feature  at  the  present  time  in 
the  Alpine  house  at  Kew.  A  compost  of  sandy  peat, 
and  leaf  soil  suits  it  well.  To  this  should  be  added 
a  quantity  of  broken  sandstone.  Shallow  pans  are 
the  most  suitable  receptacles  to  use,  and  in  them  the 
plant  does  remarkably  well. 


STRAWBERRY  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

A  box  of  fruits  of  a  seedling  Strawberry  has  been 
sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Fraser,  13,  Scott’s  Street, 
Annan,  N.B.  The  sender  proposes  to  name  it 
Thomas  Carlyle,  provided  the  variety  receives 
approval  sufficient  to  warrant  its  being  worthy  of 
cultivation.  It  is  the  result  of  across  between  Dr. 
Hogg,  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  The 
fruits  are  intermediate  in  size,  but  earlier  than  those 
of  either  parent.  The  variety  is  a  much  more 
certain  cropper  than  Dr.  Hogg,  not  having  the  blind 
crowns  to  which  that  variety  is  liable.  The  fruits 
are  generally  conical,  sometimes  greatly  elongated, 
and  much  darker  in  colour  than  Dr.  Hogg,  being  in 
fact  as  dark  as  those  of  Vicomtesse.  The  ripe  fruits 
are  rich,  sweet  and  aromatic  without  a  trace  of 
acidity :  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  they  are 
much  firmer  in  texture  than  either  parent.  We 
should  think  it  would  prove  an  excellent  variety  for 
market  purposes,  on  account  of  its  firmness,  and  in 
that  respect  it  should  prove  an  agreeable  change  to 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  which  has  held  the  market  so 
long.  It  should  please  the  palate  of  those  who  like 
sweet  Strawberries.  Whether  it  would  prove  a 
useful  variety  for  cultivation  in  the  south,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  without  trial :  but  we  think  it 
well  deserves  being  put  to  the  test  under  different 
conditions  both  in  Scotland  and  England. 

- - 

BRENTWOOD  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  Summer  Show  of  the  Brentwood  Society  was 
this  year  amalgamated  with  that  of  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society  held  in  the  grounds  of  Middle- 
ton  Hall  on  the  10th  and  nth  inst.  In  spite  of  the 
very  heavy  downpour  on  the  first  day,  although 
inconvenient,  it  was  nevertheless  welcomed  along  the 
country  sides.  The  membership  sent  in  a  large 
number  of  excellent  entries,  and  the  show  itself  was 
areally  very  fair  one.  In  the  Rose  classes  the  three  well 
known  competitors  from  Colchester  were  present  in 
strong  form  and  carried  all  before  them  in  the 
principal  classes.  For  48’s  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was 
first  with  a  grand  board.  The  principal  specimens 
being  Caroline  Testout  pink,  a  newish  variety, 
Madam  Cusin,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  White  Lady  with  a  little  tint  of  pink.  In  a  well 
sustained  competition  Messrs.  W.  Prior  &  Son,  of 
the  Maryland  Nurseries,  Colchester,  which  but  for 
the  showery  night  preceding  the  show  would 
probably  have  been  first,  were  second,  with  excellent 
specimens,  amongst  which  we  noticed  Heinrich 
Schultheis,  Magna  Charter,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
The  Bride,  &c  ,  Mr.  Frank  Cant  being  third.  In 
the  24’s  Messrs.  Prior  took  first  honours,  the 
specimens  prominent  being  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
Capt.  Hayward,  and  others.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Mr.  F.  Cant  followed  in  the  order  named.  In  the 
class  for  Tea  Roses,  Messrs.  Prior  were  again  first 
with  a  really  grand  lot  and  the  best  perhaps  that 
has  been  seen  thus  far  this  season.  His  principal 
varieties  were  Jean  Ducher,  The  Bride,  Rubens, 
Anna  Oliver,  Souvenir  de  Anne,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Madame  Hoste,  Catherine  Mermet.  Mr, 
Frank  Cant  was  a  close  second  having  evidently 
made  a  special  effort  to  beat  his  opponent,  whilst 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  third. 

In  the  amateur  classes  for  twelve  Roses,  Mr.  H. 
Landon,  of  Shenfield,  was  first  with  twelve  teas  of 
Marie  Van  Houtte.-  This  gentleman  is  a  well  known 
local  Rose  grower,  and  was  equally  successful  in 
several  other  classes,  as  were  also  Mr.  P.  Perry, 
gardener  to  G.  T.  C.  Tasker,  Esq.  and  Mr.T.Tullett, 
gardener  to  G.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Wanley  Lodge,  In 
the  stove  and  greenhouse  classes,  four  native  Ferns 
were  well  shown  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Preece,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Willmott.  Wanley  Hall  had  samples  of  Scolo- 
pendrium,  being  particularly  good.  For  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  Mr.  J.  Burrell,  gardener  to  W.  W. 
Duffield,  Esq.,  Broomfield,  was  first,  and  Mr.  J. 
Preece  second.  In  the  class  for  collection  of  plants 
several  of  the  same  prize  winners  competed,  and 
some  very  pretty  groups  were  staged.  A  pleasing 
collection  being  the  fine  screen  decorations  in  one  of 
which  the  exhibitor  had  made  liberal  use  of  cut 
blooms  of  Paeonies  with  marked  effect.  One  of 
the  collections  of  Cannas  was  really  a  splendid  lot  of 
the  newest  varieties. 

Table  decorations  were  well  staged  by  Mrs.  J. 
Smith,  The  Gardens,  Como  Street,  Romford,  who 
utilised  Orchids,  Sweet  Peas,  White  Hollyhocks  and 
Japanese  Honeysuckle  won  a  well-merited  first  for 


both  quality  and  effect.  Mrs.  W.  Green,  Jun.,  of  The 
Nurseries,  Harold  Wood,  was  second  with  a  very 
pretty  and  elegant  table  in  which  Iceland  Poppies  and 
Iris  were  predominant.  The  class  being  for  a  dinner 
table  decoration,  this  competitor  had  also  staged  some 
excellent  dishes  of  Strawberries,  Grapes,  and 
Nectarines  with  considerable  effect.  In  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  classes  there  were  a  large  number  of 
entries,  none  of  which,  however,  called  for  more 
than  passing  comment. 

In  the  trade  exhibits  we  noticed  an  excellent  group 
of  plants  from  Mr.  T.  Russell,  The  Nurseries, 
Brentwood,  whilst  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  sent  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  growing 
in  pots,  including  some  very  fine  examples  of  their 
famous  variety  Lord  Napier,  all  of  which  formed  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  show.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
The  Old  Nursery,  Cheshunt,  staged  a  large  exhibit 
occupying  some  200  sq.  ft.,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
centre  tables,  prominent  amongst  their  specialities 
was  the  new  single  Carmine  Pillar  Rose,  which  was 
so  much  admired  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  at  St. 
Albans  show.  A  fine  lot  of  Cannas  were  also  in 
evidence  from  this  firm,  the  principal  varieties  being 
Emile  Rodest,  The  Canna,  George  Paul,  for  which 
an  award  was  received  from  the  R.H.S.,  June  9th. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  this  is  its  purple-blue 
foliage.  Dr.  Masters  is  a  new  variety  this  year. 
Noticeable  also  was  the  new  Golden  Elder  plumosa 
aurea.  This  firm  also  exhibited  specimens  of  Rosa 
rugosa  fimbriata,  of  Royal  Scarlet,  a  dwarf  bedding 
variety,  quite  new  ;  both  of  which  received  awards 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  last  week.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  herbaceous  flowers  completed  this  exhibit 
which  was  quite  equal  to  the  high  reputation  of  this 
firm.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  sent  a 
very  excellent  lot  of  cut  flowers,  and  the  Ichthemic 
Guano  Company  were  also  as  usual  in  evidence. 

<l« - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Botanic,  June  nth. — The  Special  Floral  Fete 
of  the  above  society  was  held  in  Regent’s  Park,  on 
the  fore-mentioned  date.  Once  again  the  weather 
was  most  unfavourable,  for  rain  descended  in 
torrents  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day,  a  fact  that 
militated  considerably  against  the  success  of  the 
show  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  The  exhibits, 
which  were  not  sufficient  in  number  or  extent  to  fill 
the  large  tent,  showed  a  considerable  falling  off  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  show  of  last  year. 

Messrs.  Ktlway  &  Son,  of  Langport,  Somerset, 
made  a  brave  show  with  Paeonies,  Delphiniums, 
Gaillardias,  and  Pyrethrums,  for  which  a  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded.  Vesper,  Lady  Sefton,  Acastus, 
Rivalis,  Princess  Maude,  Lady  Gwendoline  Cecil, 
and  Camera,  were  some  of  the  finest  of  the  Paeonies 
shown.  A  small  Silver  Medal  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Messrs.  Richard  Hartland  &  Son,  Cork,  for  three 
stands  full  of  blooms  of  double  Begonias.  These 
were  all  of  large  size  and  excellent  substance. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  set  up  a  nice 
group  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  which  included 
Delphiniums,  Paeonies,  and  three  superb  spikes  of 
Eremurus  robustus  (Silver  Medal).  Hardy  cut 
flowers  in  great  variety  were  also  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
A  nice  collection  of  Irises  was  the  chief  feature  of 
this  exhibit.  Delphiniums,  Paeonies,  and 
Pyrethrums,  were  likewise  conspicuous  (Silver 
Medal).  From  Messrs.  Wm.^  Cutbush  &  Son, 
Highgate,  N.,  came  a  neat  little  group  of  Carnations. 
Blush  and  rose  Malmaisons,  the  grand  yellow 
Germania,  and  the  white  Qountess  were  all  well 
shown  (Small  Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  and  Para¬ 
dise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  N.,  were  responsible 
for  the  only  group  of  Orchids  that  was  present.  It 
was  very  tastefully  arranged  and  contained  a  number 
of  small  but  well-flowered  Cattleyas,  Vandas,  Onci- 
diums,  and  Odontoglossums  (Silver  Medal).  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  a  group 
of  splendidly  grown  Cannas  in  small  pots.  All  the 
plants  bore  trusses  of  exceptional  size,  and  flowers 
of  great  brilliancy  (Small  Silver  Medal).  A  quantity 
of  cut  Roses  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons, 
Rose  Growers,  Lower  Broadheath,  Worcester, 
amongst  which  some  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Margaret  Dickson  were  to  be 
seen  (Large  Bronze  Medal).  A  Bronze  Medal  was 
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awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Smith  for  Violas  and  Roses.  A 
Large  Bronze  Medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Geo.  Mount, 
Canterbury,  for  half  a  dozen  stands  of  superb  cut 
Roses.  Mrs.  John  Laing,  La  France,  Captain  Hay¬ 
ward,  Belle  Siebrecht  and  Niphetos,  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  truly  magnificent  blooms.  Messrs. 
Dobbie&Co.,  Orpington,  Kent,  obtained  a  Small 
Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of  bedding  Violas,  Cactus 
Dahlias,  both  double  and  single,  and  double 
Pyrethrums,  all  of  them  in  first-class  condition. 
Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  showed  Leader 
Strawberry  in  pots  and  picked  fruits  of  the  same 
variety. 

The  largest  and  most  imposing  group  in  the 
whole  of  the  show  was  contributed  by  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  Such  effec¬ 
tive  stove  foliage  plants  as  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
Caladiums,  and  Palms  of  various  kinds  were 
arranged  with  double  and  single  Begonias,  Cattleyas, 
Miltonias,  and  Dendrobiums  and  looked  exceedingly 
gay  and  bright  (Large  Silver  Medal  .  A  Small 
Silver  Medal  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who 
showed  Carnations  and  show  Pelargoniums. 

Floral  Parade. 

Owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather  the  floral  parade 
took  place  in  the  tent  instead  of  in  ihe  open  air. 
H.H.  the  Duke  of  Teck  presented  the  prizes  to  the 
successful  exhibitors.  The  red  banner,  given  to  the 
finest  of  all  the  exhibits  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mrs. 
Garford,  for  a  group  entitled  “  a  dream  of  beauty.  ” 
A  large  central  shell  upon  wheels  was  charmingly 
decorated  with  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  Gypsophila  paniculata  and  Myrsi- 
phyllum  asparagoides,  several  prettily  dressed  and 
flower-decked  children  being  in  attendance.  The 
sedan  chair  contributed  by  Mr.  Youens  was  gay  with 
yellow  Irises,  Gladiolus  Colvillei  alba,  Gypsophila, 
and  the  inevitable  Myrsiphyllum.  This  received  a 
first  prize.  A  children’s  pony  cart,  charmingly 
decorated,  that  came  from  the  same  exhibitor,  was 
similarly  honoured. 

Some  pretty  mail  carts  were  sent  by  Mr.  G. 
Saunders,  and  Miss  G.  Garford,  who  took  first  and 
second  prizes  respectively.  Certainly  one  of  the 
most  popular  exhibits  was  a  personification  of  “  Dr. 
Jim,”  and  before  the  close  the  youthful  doctor 
managed  like  his  older  counterpart  to  achieve  con¬ 
siderable  notoriety,  for  the  gaily-dressed  pony  took 
fright  and  unseated  his  rider  at  the  toot  of  the  royal 
dais. 

Altogether  the  spectacle  was  both  a  pretty  and  an 
interesting  one, 

—  ■  - 

Questions  add  ansroeRS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  vs  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Polentilla  growing  wild. — Sigma  :  You  are  not 
far  wrong  when  you  consider  that  it  comes  very  close 
to  P.  schrenkeriana,  but  are  the  flowers  not  a  little 
too  large  for  this  plant  and  your  find  to  be  reckoned 
identical  ?  The  specimen  you  sent  us  had  very  small 
flowers.  We  suspect  that  P.  schrenkeiiana  is  only  a 
form  of  P.  recta;  for  P.  r.  macrantha  is  much  more 
distinct  from  the  type  than  your  plant  is.  I  should 
n  t  consider  it  a  British  plant  even  although  you 
found  it  in  such  an  isolated  position.  Probably 
scores  of  plants  have  been  picked  up  in  the  same  way 
by  botanists  and  described  as  British.  Don  was 
responsible  for  many  of  such  finds ;  but  succeeding 
botanists  described  them  as  waifs,  strays,  casuals, 
escapes  from  cultivation,  andso  on.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  seeds  of  your  plant  dropped  from  a 
cargo  of  Continental  hay  being  towed  along  the  canal, 
or  that  they  were  carried  on  the  muddy  feet  of  .some 
migrating  bird  and  finally  dropped  in  the  position 
where  you  picked  up  the  specimen  ?  We  do  not 
suppose  it  was  an  escape  from  a  garden,  as  it  would 
hardly  be  cultivated  outside  a  botanical  establish¬ 
ment.  We  could  make  other  suggestions,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  which  is  the  true  solution 
of  the  case. 

Propagating  Deutzia. — T.  W.  S. :  Old  plants  of 
Deutzia  may  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  stools 
as  you  say,  and  aiso  by  layering  ;  but  you  can  get  a 
greater  number  of  healthy  plants  in  less  time  by 
means  of  cuttings.  Take  off  the  short  side  shoots 
with  a  slight  heel  if  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
softness  of  the  wood,  and  insert  them  firmly  in  pots 
of  light  sandy  soil.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  propagating 
bed  or  stand  them  in  a  case,  or  cover  them  with  a 
hand-glass,  according  to  convenience.  With  a 
bottom  heat  of  70'  or  thereby,  you  can  root  the 
cuttings  in  the  course  of  three  weeks.  Stop  them 
when  they  have  made  some  growth  in  order  to  make 
the  plants  bushy. 

Yellow-flowered  shrub. — KYm  :  The  specimen 


you  sent  with  yellow  flowers  is  a  species  of 
Hibbertia,  which  comes  very  near  H.  volubilis.  We 
do  not  recognise  it  and  have  not  had  time  to  hunt  it 
up  ;  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  by  next  week. 

Double  Cornflower. — A.  L It  is  all  a  matter  of 
opinion  whether  the  single  or  double  form  is  the 
prettiest.  Both  may  be  grown,  as  each  variety  has 
its  own  respective  merits  and  recommendations,  but 
we  like  the  typical  wild  form  found  in  the  cornfields 
better  than  any  variety  of  it  which  has  yet  been 
raised  in  gardens.  The  flowers  are  beautiful,  and 
their  lively  bright  blue  colour  is  hardly  to  be  matched 
by  white,  rose  and  purple  or  any  combination  of 
them. 

Mercury. — T.  Smith  :  The  plant  you  speak  of  is 
sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  named  Mercury.  It 
is  a  species  of  Goosefoot,  namely,  Chenopodium 
Bonus-Henricus,  or  Good  King  Henry,  and  is 
perennial.  The  young  shoots  and  leaves  are  used  as 
a  substitute  for  Spinach.  There  are  two  British 
species  of  Dog’s  Mercury,  namely  Mercurialis 
perennis  and  M.  annua  ;  but  they  are  totally  different 
from  your  plant,  and  worthless  as  a  vegetable,  if  not 
poisonous. 

Grub  in  root  of  Cattleya  Mossiae. — J.  Wilson 
Potter ;  The  orange  grub  sent  was  rather  shrivelled 
up  before  it  reached  us ;  but  it  is  one  of  two  flies 
that  infest  different  parts  of  Cattleyas.  There  is 
another  species  the  grub  of  which  is  white.  This 
has  been  named  Isosoma  orchiderearum,  and  by  the 
entomologists  is  reckoned  to  be  the  true  Cattleya 
F'ly.  There  is  some  mystery  about  it,  however  ;  for 
Isosoma  belongs  to  a  group  of  parasitic  flies  that 
live  upon  other  flies.  The  orange  grub  you  sent  is  a 
midge  and  belongs  to  the  Cecidomyiidae.  We 
presume  that  you  are  particularly  careful  to  remove 
all  swollen  roots  and  to  burn  them,  or  at  least  to 
destroy  the  grubs. 

Names  of  Plants _ Stuart ;  1,  Geranium  ibericum  ; 

2,  Inula  glandulosa;  3,  Campanula  glomerata ;  4, 
Centaurea  montana  alba;  5,  Centaurea  montana 
rosea ;  6,  Lupinus  polyphyllus ;  7,  Achillea 

mongolica  ;  8,  Armeria  vulgaris  alba ,  9,  Senecio 
Doronicum;  10,  Hemerocallis  flava ;  n, 
Cerastium  arvense ;  12,  Allium  roseum 

L. D. :  1,  Asplenium  septentrionale  ;  2,  Asplenium 

fontanum  ;  3,  Nephrodium  Oreopteris ;  4,  Cysto- 
pteris  fragilis  ;  5,  Nephrodium  spinulosum  dilatatum. 
— T.  B.  :  1,  Spiraea  ariaefolia;  2,  Juniperus  sinensis 
variegata;  3,  Pinus  austriaca. — T.L.,  C. :  1,  Dian- 
thus  caesius;  2,  Oxalis  floribunda ;  3,  Valeriana 
dioica  ;  4,  Papaver  Rhoeas  var. ;  5,  Muelenbeckia 
complexa  ;  6,  Acer  striatum.—  A .  Lang  :  r,  Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei ;  2,  Cattleya  Mendelii  var.;  3, 
Cypripedium  barbatum  Crossii ;  4,  Cypripedium 

Druryi ;  5,  Oncidium  flexuosum ;  6,  Dendrobium 
tortile. — T.B.:  1,  Gypsophila  cerastioides ;  2, 

Dianthus  caesius  ;  3,  Potentilla  arguta  ;  4,  Veronica 
rupestris.—  IF.  L.  ;  1,  Syringa  Emodi;  2,  Spiraea 
japonica  alba ;  3,  Deutzia  crenata ;  4,  Potentilla 
fruticona ;  5,  Aesculus  flava  ;  6,  Rosa  spinosissima. 

Communications  Received. — W. — W.  B.  G. — 

M.  Temple.— A.  B.— R.  W.— T.  H,— Prado.— A.  W. 
— J.  F.— T.  West.— A.  Hardy,— S.  H.— Guide  to  the 
Continent. — Yeo. — M.  Pitson. — J.  R.  J. — S.  Garland. 
— P.  T.  Gibbs. — X. — M.  N. — Inlander. — Jacob. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

L’Horticulture  Internationale  Parc  Leopold, 
Brussels,  Belgium. — Catalogue  of  Orchids  and 
other  New  Plants  for  1896. 

—t* - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  16th,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  an  absence  of 
demand  for  Agricultural  seeds.  Trefoil  and  Trifo¬ 
lium  incarnatum  are  firmly  held.  Other  articles 
unchanged. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and  6 d .  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  Inch  6s. 
per  column  (r2  Ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  6 d.,  prepaid, 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET 


June  17  th,  1896. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples . per  bnshel 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

New  Grapes,  per  lb.  10  20 
Pine-apples. 

— St.  Michael's  each  26  60 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  c  3  09 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  12  o 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  2  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle  1  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  9 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve 
Cabbages  ...  per  aoz.  1  0 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2  0 

Celery . per  hurdle  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  1  6 
Endive,  French,  djz.  1  6 


1.  d.  1.  d.  s.  d. 

3  0  Herbs  . per  bnnch  02  00 

3  o  Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
1  0  Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
3  c  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  btrnoh  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
1  3  Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Seakale...per  basket 
3  0  Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 

Spinach  per  bushel  20  23 

3  o  Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  4  06 

|  Turnips . per  ban.  3  0 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.  d 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  20  30 
Bcuvardlas,  per  bnn.  06  10 
Carnations  doz.blms.  06  20 
Carnations,  doz.  bcbs.4  060 
Cornflower,  doz.  bchs.2  030 
Euoharls  ...per  doz  16  26 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  2640 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  40  60 

Iris,  doz.  bcbs . 3  o  g  0 

Lllium  longiflort-m 

per  doz.  20  40 
Mrrguerites,  ia  bun.  16  30 
MaiaenbalrFern,i2bs.4  060 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  0 
Pelargonimns,i2  bun.  408  0 
Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  06  10 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  09  16 
„  Tea, white,  doz.  16  26 

„  Niels  .  2040 

,,  Safrano  .  10  20 

„  (English), 

Red  Roses,  doz . 0  920 

Red  Roses,  doz.  bchs.  20  60 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  3040 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  3  6  60 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  . 20  30 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms  . 06  0  g 

White  Lilac  (French 

per  bunch  3050 
Polyanthus,  doz.bch.  1030 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 

1.  d,  1,  d.  1.  d.  j.  d 

Aibor  Vitae  (golden)  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4060 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0  Hydrangea,  various, 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0  per  doz.  9  o  24  o 

„  specimen  30  50  Ivy  Geranium,  per  doz. 4  o  S  o 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  go  Liliums,  various  doz.  12  o  24  0 


Calceolaria,  per  doz.  6  0  g  0  Lobelia,  per  doz .  40  60 

Dracaena,  various,  1  Lycopodiums,  doz.  3  0  40 

per  doz.  12  o  30  0  Marguerite  Daisy  doz.6  0  12  o 

Dracaena  virldis,doz.  90180  Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Erica, various, per  doz.g  0  24  o  Mignonette  .  60  90 

Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  0  18  o  Palms  in  variety, each  1  0  15  0 


Evergreens, Invar. doz  6  0  24  0  Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0  63  0 

Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0  Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...8  0  12  o 

Feras,-  small,  per  100  4  0  60  Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

Ficus  elastica,  each  1050  per  doz.  40  80 

Foliage  Plants,  var.,  !  Rcses,  various .  g  0  18  0 

each  10  5  0  j  Spiraea,  per  doz .  60  go 

Fuchsia,  per  doz . 6  0  10  o[ 
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FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE, 

By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  Stove, 
Warm,  Cool,  and  Cold  Greenhouses;  for  Baskets, 
Walls,  Wardian  Cases,  Dwelling  Houses,  &o. 

Price  is.;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

.1,  CLEMENT'S  INK,  STEJKD,  LONDON,  ®.C. 


June  27,  1896. 
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THE  CELEBRATED  XL  ALL 

HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALITIES 

ARE 

VERY  IMPORTANT  TO  MUM  GROWERS. 

gee  Testimonial  below  from  a  Champion  Prizewinner. 

XL  ALL  YAPORISING  FUMIGATOR.— The  cheapest,  most  simple,  and  best  Fumigator  in  existence.  A 
liquid  compound  simply  evaporated  from  a  small  copper  cup  by  the  agency  of  a  small  spirit  lamp. 

Fumigators. 

(Will  last  for  Years). 

To  do  5,000  cubic  feet  of  space  at 
a  time,  2S.  each. 


Compound  for  using  in 
the  Fumigators. 


Enough  for 

Bottle.  cubic  feet.  s. 

No.  i  . 40,000  .  24 


No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4  .... 


,.20,000  . 13 

.  10,000  .  6 

..  5>°°°  .  3 


To  do  2,000  cubic  feet,  is.  gd.  each. 


Showing  a  cost  for  fumigating  of 

b 

55  only  8d.  per  1,000  cub.  ft.  of  space. 


XL  ALL  LIQUID  INSECTICIDE  (Wash).— The  most  certain  in  effect,  and  safest  Wash  in  the  market. 

1  pint,  2S. ;  1  quart,  3s.  £d.  ;  J  gallon,  5s. ;  1  gallon,  ics.  ,  ,  ,  , 

XL  ALL  TOBACCO  POWDER— The  strongest  and  finest  grade  of  Powder  yet  produced.  In  6d.,  is.,  2s.  6d., 

THEalXL5ALLS  MILDEW  WASH.— A  clear  liquid.  Kills  Mildew  and  Insects  at  the  same  time.  Does  not 
Mark  or  Stain  Fruit,  Flowers,  or  Foliage.  Price,  1  gallon,  123.  6d.  ;  £  gallon,  6s.  6d.  ;  i  quart,  4s.  ; 

XL  ALL  WEED  DESTROYER.— In  Liquid.  All  details  on  application  , 

XL  ALL  GRADUATING  MANURE. -For  mixing  with  the  soil.  Ai  when  putting  the  Mums  into  their 
flowering  pots.  In  (ins,  is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  each  ;  £  cwt.  bag,  10s.  6d_  ;  1  cwt.  bag,  21s. 
vr  ill  PERFECTLY  SOLUBLE  MANURE.— For  top  dressing  Mums,  etc.  The  only  “Soluble 
Manure  in  the  market,  combining  all  the  chief  elements  of  "  Plant  Food.”  Little  or  no  smell.  In  tins, 

is  2s  6d  5s  ,  and  10s.  each.  .  , 

XL  ALL  LIQUID  MANURE. — The  finest  thing  for  Chrysanthemum  Gro  wers  ever  introduced  (no  smell) . 
Simply  put  a  little  in  the  water  before  giving  it  to  the  plants.  Very  concentrated.  1  pint  bottle,  is. ; 
1  quart,  is.  6d. ;  t  gallon  tin,  3s.  gd.  In  bulk  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Mr  W  H  LEE'S  The  Gardens,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet,  the  most  successful  Exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemum  Blooms 
durine  the  seasons  of  1894  and  1895.  This  Celebrated  grower  writes:—"!  have  used  your  new  XL  ALL  Manures  on  many 
things  with  highly  satisfactory  results— especially  on  Chrysanthemums. 

The  above  Specialities  may  be  had  from  all  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Sundriesmen ;  or  direct  from  the  Sole 

Proprietor.  LIST  Post  Free. 

G.  H.  RICHARDS,"  ""”  OLD  SHOT  TOWER  WHARF,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 

THE  WEST  PATENT  ORCHID,  FERN,  Ac.,  BASKET. 


NEW  STYLE  BASKET. 
(West’s  Patent  Improved.) 


OLD  STYLE  BASKET. 
(Patent  No.  14,573.  Aug.,  1895  ) 


5-Inch  Basket. 

FOR  GROWING  ORCHIDS,  FERNS,  AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

PRICE  LIST,  with  full  Particulars ,  to  be  had  from  all  Orchid  Growers,  Nurserymen,  Sundriesmen,  &c 
THE  CHEAPEST  (Under  i^d.  Per  Inch  complete)  AND  THE  BEST  (see  testimonials). 

SAMPLES,  PER  POST,  TWELVE  STAMPS. 

Save  expense  by  making  your  own  baskets,  for  with  a  West’s  Patent  Bottom  a  child  could  put 

them  together. 

Bottoms  and  Teak  Rods  of  every  description.  Wire  Pins  and  Suspenders  at  Lowest  Prices 
Made  by  the  Latest  Improved  Machinery.  Inspection  Invited. 

C.  WEST,  F.R.H.S.,  Round  hay,  Leeds, 

MANUFACTURER  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  TEAK  RECEPTACLES  for  HORTICULTURAL 

PURPOSES. 

N. B.— Please  remember  a  WESTS  PATENT  will  PLANT  a  SIZE  LARGER  than  any  other,  thus  making 

them  so  very  much  cheaper. 


BEES!  BEES!!  BEES!!! 

And  Bee-keeping  Appliances  of  every  description 

Large  stock  on  hand  for  delivery  at  a  minute’s  notice. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  160  Illustrations,  80  pages  ;  also  my  new 
Horticultural  and  Poultry  Catalogue,  post  free. 

T.  B.  BLOW,  Welwyn,  HERTS. 

orchids! 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Priees. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


JAMES  ^  x 

Exotic  nurseries,  CHELTEHHAM. 


BOX’S  BEGONIAS 

Received  the  highest  award 

(a  SILVER  GILT  FLORA  MEDAL 

for  Begonias  exclusively)  at  the  Temple  Show  on  the  19th 
May.  The  exhibition  under  glass  at  the  West  Wickham 
Nurseries  is  easily  reached  by  Mid-Kent  Railway  S.E.R. 
Station,  only  five  minutes  from  Nurseries.  Visitors  are  wel¬ 
come  all  the  summer.  Two  acres  in  b’oom  outdoors  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  best  Begonias  for  quality  and  quantity  in  the 
trade. 

JOHN  R  BOX, 

West  Wickham  Nurseries,  near 
Beckenham,  S.E. 

*  *  Letters  to  Croydon. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE 

and 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ALBUM. 

I  have  a  few  of  these  valuable  works  left  and  will  send  a 
copy  of  each,  post  free,  for  2s.,  or  separately,  The  Guide,  8 
stamps,  The  Album  18  stamps. 

Both  are  invaluable  to  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

H.  or.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


ORCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each.  Please 
send  for  free  list. — P.  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries- 
4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  691. 


“  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 
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Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 


SATURDAY ,  JUNE  27th,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  June  29th.— Burton-on-Trent  Show  (2  days). 
Tuesday,  June  30th. — Sutton  and  Maidstone  Rose  Shows. 
Wednesday,  July  1st. — Farningham  Rose  and  Horticultural 
Show. 

Royal  Botanic  Society,  Evening  Fete. 

Rose  Shows  at  Ealing,  Leatherhead,  Croydon,  and  Ipswich. 

Thursday,  July  2nd. — Dublin  Show,  R.H.S.  of  Ireland. 

Bath  Rose  and  Begonia  Show. 

Rose  Shows  at  Eltham,  Gloucester,  and  Norwich. 

Friday,  July  3rd. — Sale  of  imported  and  established  Orchids 
by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Saturday,  July  4th.— National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 


JfTHE  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — 
^  The  annual  dinner  of  this  charity  was 
held  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  London,  on  the  evening  of  the 
1 8th  inst.,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
president  of  the  fund  presiding.  After 
dinner  His  Grace  proposed  “The  Queen,” 
and  afterwards  “  The  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  and  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,”  remarking  that  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund  had  not  escaped  their  notice. 
The  toast  of  the  evening  “The  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund”  was  also  pro¬ 
posed  by  His  Grace,  wfto  said  that  possibly 
his  connection  with  Covent  Garden 
suggested  his  appropriateness  to  fill  the 
chair  that  evening.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  tenants  of  Covent  Garden  were 
his  patrons,  he  was  most  interested  in 
cottage  and  villa  gardens  and  others  of  that 
description.  He  loved  the  country,  but 
unfortunately  the  rising  generation  to  his 
regret,  showed  a  great  tendency  to  come 
into  town,  because,  possibly,  they  considered 
the  country  too  slow  for  them.  They  pre¬ 
ferred  to  see  life  in  the  large  towns,  and  to 
attend  places  of  amusement.  Coming  to 
the  business  of  the  evening,  he  was  delighted 
to  find  the  financial  condition  of  the  Institu- 
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tion  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition. 
There  was  an  annual  allowance  to  orphans  of 
^832  15s.,  and  there  was  ^8,570  6s.  iod.in 
investments.  Last  year  the  Fund  supported 
sixty  orphans,  but  now  there  were  seventy 
orphans  receiving  allowances.  He  regretted 
to  mention  the  death  of  Sir  Julian  Gold- 
smid,  the  first  president  of  the  Institution 
since  they  met  last  year.  Their  office 
expenses  had  only  been  £122  13s.  during 
the  past  financial  year.  The  work  of 
administration  had  increased,  but  in  Mr. 
Barron  they  had  a  most  competent  secretary. 
In  conclusion,  he  appealed  to  gardeners  to 
help  spread  the  claims  of  so  deserving  an 
Institution  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  In  proposing 
prosperity  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund,  he  coupled  with  it  the  name  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Marshall,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Mr.  Marshall  spoke  of  men  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  world  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  Institution,  and 
amongst  others  mentioned  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  than  whom  there  was  no  one  who 
took  a  more  active  and  practical  interest  in 
the  gardening  charities.  They  had  funds 
invested  to  meet  all  liabilities,  and  though 
such  continued  to  increase  annually  they 
had  always  been  able  to  cover  them.  In 
the  second  place  the  men  of  Covent  Garden 
at  one  time  were  under  the  impression  that 
their  children  were  not  eligible  for  the  F und, 
but  happily  that  had  given  place  to  a  better 
understanding.  If  the  men  of  Covent 
Garden  were  always  to  work  in  unison 
with  the  other  section  of  the  fraternity  they 
could  carry  everything  to  a  successful  issue 
which  might  be  undertaken.  He  took  the 
opportunity  of  thanking  all  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  past  and  present,  for 
the  admirable  way  in  which  they  had 
assisted  him  as  chairman  in  carrying  onthe 
work  of  administration  ;  for  they  could  not 
have  a  better  set  of  gentlemen  on  the 
Executive  Committee.  T.  Skewes-Cox, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  president  of  the  Richmond 
Horticultural  Society,  proposed  “Gardeners 
and  Gardening,”  and  made  an  amusing 
speech  of  some  length,  for  which  he  was 
frequently  applauded.  He  alluded  to  a 
large  number  of  gardeners  from  Adam  to 
Messrs.  Paul,  Veitch,  Sander,  Laing,  Barr, 
and  Poupart.  In  alluding  to  gardens  he 
made  appreciative  reference  to  Kew,  and 
the  work  carried  on  in  that  establishment, 
as  well  as  to  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  He 
also  made  some  amusing  statements  con¬ 
cerning  things  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
said  that  the  show  of  flowers  there  that 
night  was  one  of  the  best  he  had  ever  seen  : 
the  decorations  were  indeed  splendid.  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  he  said,  had 
presented  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  Rich¬ 
mond  with  a  Banksian  Medal,  which  was 
won  by  the  allotment  holders.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  resided  there  in  his  day.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  alluded  to  the  peaceful,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  law-abiding  tenantry  of  Covent 
Garden.  With  the  toast  he  coupled  the 
name  of  Mr.  Wm.  Poupart,  whose  skill  as 
a  gardener  had  been  long  and  widely  known. 

In  responding,  Mr.  Poupart  said  it  gave 
him  no  ordinary  pleasure  to  be  present  on 
that  occasion.  He  remarked  that  he  had 
never  before  seen  such  a  large  number  of 
Covent  Garden  men  present  at  a  gardening 
charity,  but  supposed  they  had  come  to¬ 
gether  to  welcome  and  support  their  own 
particular  Duke,  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
largest  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable  market 
in  the  kingdom.  Some  one  prompted  the 
speaker  to  say  the  largest  market  in  the 
world.  He  had  noted  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  the  trade,  and  remembered  when 
the  whole  of  the  flower  trade  was  conducted 
outside  the  railings  of  St.  Paul’s  Church.  A 


small  market  was  afterwards  built.  In  Covent 
Garden  one  can  get  plants  or  flowers  fit  to 
decorate  a  West  End  Mansion,  or  a  Pansy, 
Daisy  or  other  subject  suitable  for  a  small 
garden  or  window.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
which  was  the  most  loved  or  admired.  He 
mentioned  the  Rochfords,  Mr.  Peter  Kay, 
Mr.  Sweet  and  other  men  whose  cultures 
were  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  foreign 
competition  in  their  particular  line.  These 
growers  kept  abreast  of  the  times.  The 
principal  markets  were  held  three  days  a 
week,  but  they  were  amply  supplied  more 
or  less  every  day  considering  the  price 
obtained  for  produce.  In  conclusion  he 
said  that  Mr.  Wm.  Marshall  had  made 
mention  of  Covent  Garden  men  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 
He  himself  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  but  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  number  of  names  of  those  men  on  the 
subscription  list. 

Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters  next  proposed 
“The  President”  ;  and  the  toast  would  no 
doubt  be  heartily  received  owing  to  the 
presence  of  His  Grace,  whose  appropriate¬ 
ness  for  the  position  he  occupied  that  night 
had  been  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Poupart. 
He  (Dr.  Masters),  had  been  in  the  precincts 
of  the  market  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  could  remember  when  there 
was  no  Flower  Market,  no  Floral  Hall,  no 
auction  mart,  and  when  Tavistock  Street 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  vegetable 
market.  During  the  time  just  indicated, 
Covent  Garden  had  been  almost  doubled  in 
extent,  and  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
industry  coriespondingly  increased.  These 
improvements  had  been  effected  by  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford.  He  next  alluded  to  the 
experiment  stations  inaugurated  by  the 
present  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  which  many 
were  inclined  to  regard  lightly.  In  the 
long  run,  he  continued,  the  future  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture  will  depend  upon 
this  kind  of  experiment.  Two  out  of  ten  of 
the  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
country  had  been  established  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  Similar  stations  could  be 
counted  by  the  score  in  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  Kew  in  a  large 
measure  owes  its  present  development  to 
the  great  and  powerful  influence  of  John,  the 
sixth  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  Sir  William 
Hooker,  Dr.  Lindley  and  Bentham.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  he 
supported  Drummond,  Cuming,  Douglas, 
and  other  plant  collectors  of  those  days. 
John  Duke  of  Bedford  also  had  a  collection 
of  6,000  species  of  plants,  of  which  his 
gardener  Mr.  John  Forbes  published  a 
catalogue.  Dr.  Masters  possessed  a  copy 
of  the  Pinetum  Woburnense  which  had  been 
given  to  his  father  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
This  book  contains  many  coloured  plates, 
but  unfortunately  only  100  copies  of  it  were 
published  by  Mr.  Forbes.  Of  the  Salictum 
Woburnense  only  50  copies  were  published. 
The  most  famous  and  valuable  work  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  was 
the  Hortus  Gvamineus  Woburnensis,  giving 
the  structure,  history  &c.,  of  the  pasture 
grasses.  It  was  prepared  by  Sinclair,  and 
was  not  only  the  best  of  its  day,  but, 
making  allowance  for  the  vast  strides  which 
have  been  made  in  chemistry  since  then, 
it  is  still  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind 
at  the  present  day.  Other  useful  books 
alsoemanated  from  the  same  source,  for  the 
collection  of  Succulents  and  Heaths  at 
Woburn  in  those  days  were  marvels  of 
assiduity  in  collecting.  The  speaker  re¬ 
lated  an  anecdote  about  this  family  before 
resuming  his  seat.  One  of  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford  gave  directions  to  his  gardener  to 
have  some  of  his  plantations  thinned.  The 
gardener  demurred,  and  when  asked  for  his 
reason,  said,  “  because  it  will  be  injurious 
to  your  property,  _and  my  interest  is  at 


stake.”  The  Duke  replied  that  he  would 
take  care  of  the  gardener’s  interest.  The 
plantation  was  thinned  and  a  notice  board 
put  up  bearing  the  inscription,  “  This  plan¬ 
tation  was  thinned  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
contrary  to  his  gardener’s  advice.” 

His  Grace  the  Dukeof  Bedford  in  respond¬ 
ing  begged  to  thank  Dr.  Masters  for  the 
kindly  reference  to  him,  and  for  the  appre¬ 
ciative  allusions  he  made  to  his  family. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  was  present,  but  being 
somewhat  indisposed,  the  list  of  donations 
was  read  by  Mr.  B.  Wynne  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  gave  £200  and  had  collected  an 
additional  ^300  from  his  tenants.  Amongst 
other  donors,  R.  Tate  Esq.,  Manchester 
gave  ^"50  ;  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  £25  ; 
Messrs.  De  Rothschild,  25gs.;  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  logs.;  the  Thames  Bank 
Iron  Co.,  7gs.;  The  Nursery  and  Farmers 
Association,  iogs.;  Mr.  R.  Dean,  8gs.;  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Baron  Ferdinand 
de  Rothschild,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Mr.  Wilmot,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Thomas,  Mr.  G.  Munro,  Mr.  G.  Sweet,  and 
others  gave  5gs.  each.  The  total  sum 
collected  was  £8$^  173.  6d. 

Arnold  Moss,  Esq.,  proposed  the  visitors, 
and  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Malet,  whose 
doings  at  Berlin  everyone  had  heard  of,  and 
who  he  believed  was  related  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Sir  Edward  Malet  asked  what 
the  world  would  be  without  flowers,  what 
the  latter  would  be  without  gardeners  ; 
therefore  by  the  same  hypothesis,  what 
would  the  world  be  without  gardeners  ?  In 
conclusion  he  hoped  for  prosperity  to  the 
Gardener’s  Orphan  Fund. 

- - 

Deeside  Heather. — The  beds  of  Deeside  Heather 
which  adorn  the  East  Terrace  at  Windsor  Castle  are 
just  beginning  to  redden. 

Cricket:  Hurst  &  Son  v.  J,  Carter  &  Co. — This 
match  was  played  at  Walthamstow  on  Wednesday, 
17th  inst.,  and  won  by  H.  &  S.  Scores  :  Hurst  173 
for  three  wickets;  Carter’s,  83.  Swinfen,  Portch. 
and  Squire  played  well  for  Hurst  &  Son.  Hurst  & 
Son  v.  Spottiswood’s.  A  team  of  the  H.  &  S.  Club 
played  at  Walthamstow  on  Saturday  last,  and  the 
match  resulted  in  a  draw  in  favour  of  Spottiswcod’s, 
after  playing  extra  time.  Hurst  120;  Spcttiswood’s 
1 17  for  six  wickets. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  the  Blairgowrie  District. — Whilst 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  Strawberries  are  cheap 
and  plentiful,  in  Blairgowrie  they  are  fetching  a 
shilling  a  pint.  On  some  farms  the  crop  is  an 
average  one,  on  others  it  is  very  poor.  A  whole  acre 
of  plants  was  uprooted  lately  on  one  farm  because 
there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  anything  like  a 
crop.  Late  varieties,  although  greatly  helped  by  the 
rains  are  not  expected  to  yield  even  the  average 
return. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society  — The 
members  of  this  society  assembled  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  Brighton,  on  Thursday,  June  18th,  to  hear  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Edwards  on  “  Propagation  by  Seeds 
and  Cuttings."  The  essayist  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  seeds  being  protected  from  the  direct 
rays  of  light,  and  spoke  of  the  losses  that  were 
caused  by  variations  of  temperature.  Mr.  Edwards 
replied  to  questions,  arising  in  the  discussion,  at  the 
close. 

Gardeners’  Company. — The  installation  banquet  of 
the  Gardeners’  Company  took  place  on  Monday, 
June  15th,  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  the  chair  being  taken  by  the  newly- 
elected  master,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwcod.  Miss  Sher¬ 
wood,  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney,  the  Hon.  Alicia 
Amherst,  General  Sir  William  Olpherts,  V.C.,  Lady 
Olpherts,  Sir  Trevor  and  Lady  Lawrencei 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  F.  and  Lady  Norman,  Mr. 
Alderman  Samuel,  Sir  William  Farmer,  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  and  other  distinguished  ladies  and  gentleman 
were  present.  Lord  Amherst,  of  Hackney,  proposed 
the  toast  of  the  "  Worshipful  Company  of  Gar¬ 
deners’,"  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  making  a  suitable 
reply. 
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One  morning  in  the  garden  bed, 

The  Onion  and  the  Carrot  said 
Unto  the  Parsley  group  : 

“  Oh,  when  shall  we  three  meet  again, 

In  thunder,  lightning,  hail  or  rain  ?  " 

“  Alas  !  ”  replied  in  tones  of  pain, 

The  Parsley,  “  in  the  soup!  " 

— Drake's  Magazine. 

The  Long  White  and  Pen-y-byd  Vegetable  Marrows  • 
are  excellent  sorts  for  planting  out  of  doors  at  the 
proper  time.  The  Long  White  is  one  of  the  earliest, 
though  one  of  the  large  growing  kinds.  The  Pen-y- 
byd  is  a  dwarfer  grower,  with  short  stems  and  sound 
fruits  of  excellent  quality  if  cut  before  they  get  too 
old.  Many  growers  allow  the  fruits  to  attain  too 
large  a  size  before  cutting  them,  for  the  sake  of  size  or 
bulk.  This  is  all  very  well  for  market  purposes  ;  but 
for  private  use,  marrows  of  moderate  size  are  best. 
The  flavour  of  Pen-y-byd  is  excellent  while  still  quite 
young. 

Fruit  Prospects  at  Delgaty  Castle. — Mr.  John 
Brown,  gardener,  at  Delgaty  Castle,  Turriff,  N.B., 
writes  concerning  the  fruit  prospects  as  follows  : — 

“  We  are  glad  to  say  we  have,  this  season,  good 
prospects  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  more  especially  Goose¬ 
berries,  Black  and  Red  Currants.  They  are  a  heavy 
crop  and  free  from  caterpillars— the  great  enemy  to 
all  Gooseberries.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries 
have  every  appearance  of  being  a  good  crop.  Apples 
and  Plums  showed  remarkably  rich  blossom,  but  the 
drought  thinned  them  considerably.  Nevertheless, 
some  varieties  of  Apples  and  Plums  have  a  heavy 
crop.  Potatoes  are  looking  very  healthy  and  the 
season  is  in  an  advanced  condition.” 

Orchids  at  the  Sale  Rooms.— Several  Orchids  in 
bloom  fetched  good  prices  at  the  Central  Sale 
Rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  Cheapside, 
on  the  19th  inst,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
album,  a  ver-y  choice  and  beautiful  variety  was 
knocked  down  for  20  gs.  With  the  exception  of  a 
pale  yellow  blotch  on  the  lip,  the  flowers  were  pure 
white.  Two  plants  of  Cattleya  aurea  not  in  bloom, 
were  sold  for  2J  gs.  each.  A  very  attractive  variety 
of  Cattleya  Mendelii  with  soft  pink  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  rich  bright  purple  lip,  having  white  side 
lobes,  was  knocked  down  for  6J  gs.  Grammangis 
Ellisii  in  bloom  fetched  6J  gs.  Epidendrum  Brassa- 
volae  was  secured  for  2^  gs.  The  beautifully 
spotted  Odontoglossum  crispum  punctatissimum 
went  for  £2  10s.  A  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Mossiae 
secured  3  gs.  The  white-lipped  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  leucoglossum  was  bought  for  2  gs.  A 
charming  variety  of  the  summer-flowering  Cattleya 
Warneri,  with  large  flowers  and  a  very  dark  purple 
lip,  reached  £2  15s, at  the  fall  of  the  hammer.  A  small 
plant  of  Dendrobium  crystallinum  album  brought 
2  gs.  Good  things  cause  keen  competition  for  their 
possession. 

Tourist-Guide  to  the  Continent.— Before  us,  as  we 
write,  is  a  copy  of  this  guide,  published  under  the 
•  auspices  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company. 
It  includes  a  large  map  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
most  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Continent  as  well 
as  Italy,  showing  the  railway  and  steamboat  routes, 
by  which  tourists  are  likely  to  travel.  There  are 
also  several  smaller  maps  and  numerous  illustrations 
of  places  or  portions  of  them  that  would  prove 
interesting  to  tourists  generally.  Amongst  the  fresh 
features  of  this  year’s  edition  of  the  Guide  are  the 
maps  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  chapter  on  cycling 
routes  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,  and  a  chapter  giving  dull  but  useful 
information  concerning  the  cost  of  Continental 
travel.  Very  numerous  places  likely  to  be 
visited  by  tourists  are  mentioned,  illustrated,  and 
described  at  greater  or  less  length.  Intending 
travellers  should  provide  themselves  with  a  copy  of 
the  Guide  which  only  costs  sixpence  at  30,  Fleet 
Street,  London.  By  means  of  this  they  can 
determine  the  routes  by  which  they  intend  to  travel, 
read  up  the  information  concerning  them,  and  mark 
the  places  and  things  they  wish  to  see  before  starting, 
so  that  when  they  arrive  on  the  scene,  they  can 
readily  put  their  finger  on  all  the  more  interesting 
features  of  the  places  they  visit.  By  so  doing  much 
time  will  be  saved  when  actually  on  the  journey,  and 
the  most  interesting  items  will  be  far  less  likely  to  be 
overlooked.  There  are  still  many  interesting  sights 
for  young  travellers  to  see,  and  greater  facilities  than 
ever  for  older  or  experienced  ones  to  do  the  Conti¬ 
nent  more  thoroughly  than  ever  before. 


Bedding  at  Windsor  Castle— A  good  deal  of  carpet 
bedding  has  been  done  this  season  on  the  slopes 
surrounding  the  Round  Tower  at  Windsor  Castle. 

It  is  expected  that  the  plants  will  be  at  their  best  by 
the  time  the  Queen  returns  from  the  Highlands. 

Killing  Wireworms— A  remedy  that  has  been 
successfully  adopted  in  America,  in  cases  where 
wire-worms  are  plentiful,  might  well  be  given  a  trial 
here.  The  great  necessity  for  killing  the  beetles 
before  they  have  had  a  chance  of  depositing  their 
eggs  has  been  grasped,  and  poisoned  bait  is  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  fields  where  the  beetles  are  present. 
Cut  Clover  having  been  proved  to  be  a  very  fetching 
bait  bunches  of  it  are  dipped  in  some  arsenical  pre¬ 
paration  before  being  spread  out  to  invite  the  depre¬ 
dators.  The  results  are  stated  to  be  highly  satis¬ 
factory  from  a  cultivator’s  point  of  view. 

The  Sassafras  Laurel.— A  low  tree  of  this  rarely 
cultivated  species  has  flowered  freely  this  year  in 
Whiteknight’s  Park,  Reading.  It  differs  from  a 
true  Laurel  in  several  respects,  one  obvious  distinc¬ 
tion  being  that  it  is  deciduous.  It  used  to  be  included 
under  Laurus,  but  its  accepted  name  is  now 
Sassafras  officinale.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
yellow,  but  the  foliage  is  fragrant  when  bruised.  In 
medicine  various  preparations  of  it  are  used  for 
rheumatic  and  skin  affections.  Sassafras  tea,  a  kind 
of  beer,  a  condiment,  a  perfume  and  a  yellow  dye.are 
made  from  various  portions  of  the  tree. 

Ranunculus  tripartitus. — Messrs.  H.  &  J.  Groves, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  May  7th, 
exhibited  specimens  of  Ranunculus  tripartitus,  D.C., 
recently  discovered  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Phillips  in  a  small 
lake  near  Baltimore,  Co.  Cork.  Mr.  J.  Groves 
remarked  that  they  were  probably  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  examples  of  the  true  R.  tripartitus  which  had 
been  collected  in  the  British  Isles.  A  form  of  the 
variety,  or  sub-species,  R.  intermedius,  had  been 
found  in  Hampshire,  which  had  a  few  much-divided 
submersed  leaves,  but  the  segments  of  these  were 
slightly  flattened,  not  truly  capillary.  A  plant 
collected  by  Mr.  Tellam  in  E.  Cornwall  was  much 
nearer  the  type,  and  the  Cork  plant  was  almost 
identical  with  the  Continental  tripartitus.  Neither 
R.  tripartitus  nor  R.  intermedius  appear  to  have  been 
previously  recorded  from  Ireland,  and  the  discovery 
was  an  interesting  one,  adding  another  of  the 
characteristic  Western  European  types  to  the  Irish 
Flora. 

Isle  of  Wight  Rose  Society.— The  annual  show  of 
this  society  was  held  in  the  Pier  Pavilion,  Ryde,  on 
the  18th  inst.,  under  very  favourable  auspices  as  to 
weather.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  patronised  the 
show  by  presenting  a  Gold  Medal,  and  sending  a 
beautiful  exhibit  of  three  dozen  Rose  blooms.  Mr. 
B.  Cant,  Colchester,  took  the  first  prizes  in  the  three 
leading  classes  of  the  open  division.  He  showed 
magnificent  blooms  of  Mrs. John  Laing,  Her  Majesty, 
and  Marechal  Niel,  taking  the  Silver  Medal  for  the 
best  Rose  in  the  Show,  with  the  first-named  variety. 
In  all  three  classes  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  F.  Cant, 
Colchester,  who  secured  the  first  prize  in  the  fourth 
class  with  twelve  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing. 
Mr.  B.  Cant  was  second  with  twelve  blooms  of 
Madame  la  Marquise  Litta.  Mr.  F.  Cant  was  again 
first  for  twelve  bunches  of  garden  Roses.  In  the 
classes  open  to  all  amateurs,  P.  C.  E.  Burnand, 
Esq  ,  Reigate,  took  the  Gold  Medal  for  eighteen 
distinct  Roses.  C.  J.  Grahame,  Esq.,  Leatherhead, 
was  second  in  this  class.  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq., 
Twvford,  had  the  best  twelve  Tea  Roses.  J.  Lee, 
Esq  ,  East  Cowes,  had  the  best  twenty-four  distinct 
Roses,  taking  the  Isle  of  Wight  Challenge  Cup. 
Mr.  George  Kent,  Haylands,  secured  the  Queen's 
Gold  Medal  for  twelve  varieties,  including  fine 
blooms  of  Ulrich  Brunner  and  Marie  J.  Perrier. 
The  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Rose  from  the  Island, 
was  won  by  Sir  Barrington  Simeon,  Swainston,  as 
well  as  the  first  awards  for  twelve  distinct  Tea 
Roses,  six  trusses  of  any  one  Tea  or  Noisette.  The 
Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  secured  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Morgan.  Other  leading  prize  winners  were  Dr. 
Seaton,  Bitterne ;  Mr.  G.  Williams ;  Miss  G. 
Carter,  Upton;  Mr.  I.  O.  Brooke,  Ryde;  Lady 
Mary  Hamond,  Graeme  ;  Mrs.  Croft  Murray  ;  Rev. 
J.  Spittal  ;  Lady  Daly,  Ryde  :  Rev.  C.  W.  Heald,  of 
Chale;  Lady  Mary  Gordon ;  Mrs.  J.  Lee  White  ; 
Miss  Evelegh  ;  Miss  Betts ;  Mr.  Isaac  Attrill, 
Shorewell ;  Mr.  H.  Wavell,  Shorewell ;  and  Mr.  G_^ 
Leek,  Binstead. 


Hardy  Fruits  will  stand  150  more  frost,  when 
wrapped  up  in  heavy  brown  paper  than  without  such 
protection. 

Flowers  for  signal-boxes. — On  the  2nd  inst.,  Lady 
Bective,  widow  of  the  late  member  for  the  southern 
division  of  Westmoreland,  despatched  a  large  box  of 
carefully  selected  flowering  plants  to  every  signal- 
box  at  the  various  stations  between  Garstang  and 
Shap,  on  the  London  &  North-Western  Railway 
system.  The  some  lady  sent  seeds  of  annuals  to  the 
same  places  last  spring.  This  she  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  for  many  years  past. 

Crop  Prospects  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Neighbouring 
Counties. — The  rain  which  fell  in  the  first  week  of 
Juue  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  in  a  very 
short  time.  Visitors  are  flocking  northwards  in  great 
numbers  tempted  by  the  fine  weather.  From 
various  sources  come  reports  of  a  cheerful  character 
relating  to  the  crops,  which  will  be  rich  and  plenti¬ 
ful  at  Dufftown.  Gardens  are  looking  well  at  Banff, 
though  the  blossom  of  the  fruit  trees  was  greatly 
thinned  by  cold,  cutting  winds  a  little  earlier.  Field 
Potatos  in  upland  districts  such  as  Tullynessle,  are 
only  coming  through  the  soil,  but  at  Huntly  and 
Midmar,  good  crops  have  been  dug  from  the  gardens 
for  some  time  past.  At  Kintore,  small  fruits  of  all 
kinds  will  be  a  heavy  crop.  From  the  Buchan 
district  generally,  including  Fyvie'  Delgaty,  Ellon, 
Strichen  and  King  Edward,  the  reports  are  all  of  a 
cheerful  character,  except  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
injury  done  to  the  fine  show  of  Apple  blossom  before 

the  advent  of  rain. 

- — - - 

LETTUCE. 

By  reason  of  the  mild  winter  and  early  warm  spring 
Lettuce  came  into  use  earlier  than  usual.  Several 
varieties  come  in  more  quickly  for  use  than  Bath 
Brown  Cos,  but  we  have  found  none  more  hardy  and 
reliable.  When  properly  blanched  it  has  a  rich 
nutty  flavour.  Some  2,000  plants  which  stood  well 
on  an  easterly  border  during  the  last  season  are  now 
doing  good  service,  but  they  are  closely  succeeded  by 
others  on  Celery  ridges.  Alexandra  and  All  The 
Year  Round  are  good  summer  varieties.  Pinches  of 
seed  sown  about  10  in.  apart  in  drills,  and  every 
three  weeks  till  August,  and  the  thinnings  planted  in 
shady  positions  give  good  succession  all  through  the 
summer.  Spinach  is  sown  every  ten  days  thinly, 
and  no  ground  is  specially  prepared  for  that  simple 
crop.  Drills  are  drawn  between  the  Brassica  crops 
and  the  seeds  are  sown  thinly.  The  crops  of 
Spinach  which  come  in  quickly,  are  cleared  off,  and 
the  ground  hoed,  which  leaves  the  standing  crops 
uninjured,  and  thus  no  space  is  wasted  for  Spinach. 
Our  best  Spinach  this  year  has  been  grown  between 
Potatos. — M.  Temple,  Ca<rron,  N.B. 

- - 

PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET. 

The  subject  of  our  notice,  Mr.  George  Stanton,  has 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  had  charge  of  the 
extensive  gardens  of  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames, 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  beautifully  situated 
estates  on  “  Our  River,”  and  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Noble. 

Not  much  is  seen  of  Mr.  Stanton  in  public  ;  his 
quiet  and  retiring  disposition,  coupled  with  his  many 
duties,  keeps  him  at  home.  Yet  he  has  made  many 
friends,  and  it  may  be  safely  said,  no  enemies. 

It  is  thought  that  a  short  notice  of  his  career, 
differing  in  some  respects  from  that  of  many 
gardeners,  may  be  interesting,  especially  to  young 
gardeners.  Examination  and"  instruction  in  the 
various  departments  of  horticulture  are  now  becoming 
more  general  and  popular,  and  it  is  hoped  our  young 
men,  like  him,  may  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  within  their  reach,  so  as  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  before  the  time  comes,  when  the 
increased  responsibilities  which  always  accompany 
the  position  of  a  head  gardener,  will  absorb  most  of 
their  leisure.  By  doing  this,  their  future  will  be 
easier,  more  enlightened,  and  enjoyable,  and  will 
conduce  to  the  mutual  advantage  and  pleasure  of 
employer  and  gardener. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  not  born  of  gardening  parents, 
not  haviDg  a  single  relative  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
fession.  His  brothers  were  all  brought  up  to  the 
building  trade,  and  he  was  probably  destined  for  the 
same  calling,  but  an  unmistakeable  love  of  flowers 
early  showed  itself. 

Born  at  Bramley,  near  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  his 
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parents  moved,  when  he  was  quite  young,  to  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Cranleigh.  Here  he  lived 
not  far  from  a  most  intelligent  gardener,  and  plant- 
grower,  and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
some  of  the  marvellous  specimens  of  New  Holland 
plants,  Heaths,  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
grown  by  Mr.  Baxendine,  then  gardener  at  Ryding- 
hurst,  and  a  noted  exhibitor.  It  ended  in  Mr.  Stanton 
being  placed,  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  under  him 
for  three  years.  On  two  or  three  occasions  he 
accompanied  him  to  the  grand  old  Chiswick  shows 
when  Dr.  Lindley  was  at  the  helm  ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  a  country  lad,  seeing  such  an 
exhibition  for  the  first  time,  should  be  deeply  and 
permanently  impressed  with  what  he  saw  there.  At 
the  end  of  these  three  years  he  left  Rydingburst  and 
went  to  Knowle,  an  adjoining  estate,  for  two  years, 
under  Mr.  Stemp,  a  good  practical  gardener,  respect¬ 
ing  whom,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  he  entered  this 
garden  when  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
worked  up  through  all  the  grades  to  the  position  of 
head  gardener,  which  position  he  has  held  for  nearly 
forty  years,  never  having  had  but  the  one  place. 

In  i860,  Mr.  Stanton  went  to  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor,  then  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Ingram. 
He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  two  years  here  with 
Mr.  Powell,  one  of  the  best  pomologists  of  the  time, 
and  the  raiser  of  many  new  varieties  of  fruit, 
especially  Strawberries.  Few  men  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  hardy  fruits  and  their  cultivation  than 
he,  and  he  was  always  ready  and  pleased  to  impart 
information  to  those  under  him.  The  next  two  years 
of  Mr.  Stanton’s  life  were  spent  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  was  promoted 
to  be  first  man  in  the  propagating  houses  under  Mr. 
Gower.  Here  he  spent  two  of  the  most  enjoyable 
and  profitable  years  of  his  life.  At  the  Botanical 
examination  held  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  was 
put  first  (equal)  with  Ferguson,  afterwards  curator 
of  the  Belfast  garden.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year 
he  came  out  a  clear  first. 

When  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  a 
young  gardener  spending  a  period  at  Kew,  Mr. 
Stanton  said,  that  for  a  young  man  anxious  and 
determined  to  lay  a  good  groundwork  for  his  future 
career,  a  year  or  two  at  Kew  is  of  the  greatest 
utility.  He  must  go  with  the  firm  resolve  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his  time,  and  of  the  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  be  found  there.  If  he  is  not  inclined  to 
do  this  he  had  better  stay  away.  One  can  obtain  at 
Kew  much  broader  and  more  general  views  of  plant 
knowledge,  many  errors  are  corrected,  and  much 
valuable  information  in  the  nomenclature  and 
distribution  of  plants  is  obtained. 

The  recent  re-union  of  old  Kewites  with  the  grand 
old  National  Garden  is  much  appreciated  by  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  he  always  follows  with  much  interest 
everything  connected  with  an  establishment  he  feels 
himself  much  indebted  to. 

He  left  Kew  in  the  spring  of  1864  and  went  to 
Berry  Hill  Gardens,  Taplow,  then  the  seat  of  John 
Noble  Esq.,  one  of  the  greatest  lovers  and  patrons  of 
gardening,  who  had  the  honour,  we  believe,  of  pre¬ 
siding  at  the  first  anniversary  festival  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  in  1844. 
Mr.  Stanton  was  under  Mr.  A.  Roger,  for  the  first 
two  years  as  foreman  in  the  flower  garden  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  last  two  as  foreman  of  the  glass  houses. 
During  these  four  years  he  had  the  best  experience 
it  is  possible  for  a  young  gardener  to  have.  The 
place  had  just  been  laid  out  by  Mr.  Marnock,  every¬ 
thing  worth  growing  was  grown,  and  in  the  best 
possible  way,  and  Mr.  Stanton  profited  by  his 
opportunity,  not  only  in  his  working  hours,  but  in  his 
leisure,  as  the  following  list  of  successes  will  show  : — 
In  1865  he  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  in 
botany,  and  the  first  prize  by  the  Society  of  Arts, 
also  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  first  prize  ; 
the  next  year  a  first-class  certificate  in  Floriculture, 
and  first  prize  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  first  prize ;  the  following 
year  a  first-class  certificate  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
culture,  and  second  prize  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  second  prize. 
Owing  to  these  successes  the  Society  of  Arts  selected 
him  to  go  to  Paris  and  report  on  horticulture  at  the 
French  Exhibition  in  1867,  which  report,  of  con¬ 
siderable  length,  was  published  by  the  society. 

In  1866  Mr.  Stanton  attended  the  advanced 
examinations  at  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at 
South  Kensington,  and  was  fortunate  in  gaining 
first  grade  certificates  in  vegetable  physiology  and 


systematic  botany.  These  certificates  qualified  him 
to  teach  these  subjects  and  earn  Government  grants, 
which,  later  on,  he  made  use  of. 

In  1867  he  went  up  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  examinations,  held  in  the  society’s  gardens, 
and  came  out  at  the  top,  being  awarded  a  Diploma 
and  Medal,  for  gaining  the  highest  number  of  marks 


Mr.  George  Stanton. 


in  practical  gardening.  He  was  also  elected  an 
associate  of  the  society  for  life.  During  his  stay  at 
Berry  Hill,  Mr.  Stanton  made  a  very  complete  flora 
of  the  parish  of  Taplow. 

In  1868  he  left  Berry  Hill  with  many  regrets,  not 
only  at  leaving  the  beautiful  gardens,  but  the  family 
also,  from  whom  he  had  received  so  much  kindness 
and  consideration.  He  went  on  that  occasion  to  fill 
the  post  of  head  gardener  to  Lord  Southampton,  at 
Whittlebury,  in  Northamptonshire.  The  mansion 
had  been  burnt  down  and  a  new  one  erected,  and 
much  remained  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
newly  laid-out  pleasure  grounds.  The  place  was 
noted  for  its  fine  Arboretum  and  extensive  glass 
houses,  devoted  chiefly  to  fruit  culture.  Fleming, 
afterwards  of  Cliveden,  Tillyard,  of  Brocklesby,  and 
several  other  noted  gardeners  had  lived  here,  and 
left  their  mark.  Here  Mr.  Stanton  married,  and 
expected  to  settle  down  for  some  time,  but  after  three 
years  at  Whittlebury,  Mr.  Roger  was  apoointed 
superintendent  of  Battersea  Park,  and  Mr.  Noble, 
having  just  purchased  Park  Place,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  invited  Mr.  Stanton  to  come  back  to  him, 
and  take  charge  of  it,  which  offer  he  readily  accepted. 
He  had  charge  also  of  Berry  Hill,  until  it  was  sold 
about  ten  years  later. 

Park  Place  had,  previous  to  the  purchase,  been 
much  neglected,  so  Mr.  Marnoch  was  called  in,  for 
whom  Mr.  Noble  had  the  greatest  confidence  and 
esteem.  Very  extensive  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  were  at  once  put  in  hand  ;  new  terraces,  flower 
gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds  were  made,  extensive 
ranges  of  glass  erected,  and  trees  and  shrubs  of  all 
kinds  were  planted  in  great  numbers  throughout  the 
place.  These  Mr.  Noble  was  very  fond  of,  and 
knew  well,  and  there  are  probably  few  places  where 
a  better  collection  is  to  be  found.  Mr.  Stanton 
carried  out  all  Mr.  Marnock’s  plans,  and  a  friendship 
was  formed  which  only  ended  at  the  death  of  this 
good  and  kind  man,  and  probably  the  best  landscape 
gardener  of  the  century.  Mr.  Stanton  had  the  much 
appreciated  honour  of  walking  round  with  him  at  the 
last  great  show  at  Regent’s  Park  he  ever  attended, 
and  noticing  the  principal  objects  of  interest,  not 
least  among  them  being  a  collection  of  wild  flowers 
from  Sussex.  These  charmed  him  very  much,  and 
he  went  through  them  individually.  He  had  a  great 
love  for  wild  flowers,  and  was  often  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Stanton  respecting  them. 

Exhibiting  for  competition  has  never  been 
encouraged  at  Park  Place,  so  that  Mr.  Stanton  has 
never  been  able  to  distinguish  himself  in  this  direction. 
He  was  selected  a  second  time,  this  time  in  conjunc¬ 


tion  with  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Wortley  Hall  Gardens,  to 
goto  Paris  and  report  on  Horticulture  at  the  French 
Exhibition  of  1878.  He  has  also  been  elected  an 
Hon.  Member  of  the  French  National  School  of 
Horticulture  at  Versailles. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Stanton  held  a  botanical 
class  in  the  gardens  in  connection  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  making  use  of  his  teacher’s 
certificates,  with  considerable  success.  Pressure  of 
work,  however,  obliged  him  to  discontinue  them. 
Many  young  gardeners  of  that  time  will  not  easily 
forget  the  evening  botanical  excursions,  that  helped 
so  much  to  make  up  a  list  of  about  600  species  of 
wild  flowers,  in  a  district  having  a  radius  of  about 
four  miles  round  Henley.  For  the  last  twenty-five 
years  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  engaged  in  perfecting 
this  list,  and  it  is  seldom  now  he  is  able  to  find  any¬ 
thing  to  add  to  the  number. 

Many  young  gardeners  have,  of  course,  come  and 
gone  from  Park  Place,  and  Mr.  Stanton  has  always 
been  pleased  to  help  them  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  not  only  in  their  profession,  but  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  their  moral  character.  In  few  gardens  can 
a  more  respectable  and  conscientious  body  of  young 
men  be  met  with.  Very  few  indeed  have,  at  any 
time,  disappointed  him. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  have  annually 
a  youDg  French  gardener  at  Park  Place.  These 
have  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  Mr.  Stanton, 
all  having  turned  out  so  well.  Many  of  them  are  now 
filling  high  and  distinguished  positions  in  their  own 
country.  Mr.  Stanton  is  in  occasional  correspon¬ 
dence  with  them,  and  watches  their  progress  and 
success  with  much  interest  and  pleasure.  In  1890,  a 
double  and  terrible  blow  fell  upon  Park  Place  and 
Mr.  Stanton.  On  October  28th  he  lost  his  kind  and 
generous  employer,  deeply  and  most  sincerely 
regretted  by  every  one  ;  ten  days  later  his  own  wife 
died  at  the  age  of  48.  These  were  shocks  indeed, 
and  much  sympathy  was  felt  and  shown  for  Mr. 
Stanton  and  his  family.  Many  young  gardeners  will 
have  a  kindly  remembrance  of  her.  She  had 
obtained  a  certificate  from  the  “  National  Health 
Society,”  and  certificates  and  a  medal  from  the 
“  St.  John's  Ambulance  Association,”  and  was  always 
ready  and  willing  to  attend  to  any  little  accidents 
and  ailments  that  will  occasionally  occur.  Also  in 
connection  with  the  entertainments  given  by  the 
young  gardeners  at  home  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
her  readings,  etc.,  will  not  be  readily  forgotten. 

Mr.  Noble  lived  long  enough  to  put  every  part  of 
the  establishment  in  good  order.  He  planted  as  he 
often  said,  not  so  much  for  himself,  as  for  those  that 
come  alter.  Mrs.  Noble  takes  great  interest  in  the 
place  and  studies  in  every  way  to  keep  everything  in 
good  condition.  The  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the 
men  are  not  forgotten  by  her.  One  of  her  kindly 
acts  has  been  to  bring  about  an  annual  reunion  of 
past  and  present  employees  at  Park  Place. 
Gardeners  come  from  far  and  near  to  enjoy  the 
cricket,  and  to  spend  the  day  among  the  scenes  of 
their  former  labours.  It  need  hardly  be  said  with 
what  intense  pleasure  Mr.  Stanton  meets  his  many 
old  pupils.  It  is  a  day  much  looked  forward  to,  and 
most  thoroughly  enjoyed.  It  should  be  stated  that 
Mr.  Stanton,  in  addition  to  the  gardens,  manages  the 
farms  and  estate.  With  regard  to  the  gardening  at 
Park  Place,  as  may  be  expected  with  so  competent  a 
man  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  nothing  is  neglected  or 
badly  done.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  the  gardening  “  is  remarkable  for  its  grand 
all-roundness.”  The  flower  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  are  eloquent  witnesses  that  the  eye  of  the 
artist  and  the  skill  of  the  practical  gardener  are  both 
employed  in  their  keep-up.  Hardy  fruit  is  a  most 
conspicuous  feature,  for  despite  the  fact  that  the 
storehouses,  like  those  of  Dives,  are  large,  they  are 
none  too  roomy  to  accommodate  the  glowing  fruit  of 
russet  autumn's  days.  Under  glass  the  same  system, 
order,  and  method,  characterising  the  out  door 
gardens,  prevail,  and  as  full  a  measure  of  success  is 
obtained.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Figs,  and 
Melons,  are  all  done  well,  whilst  in  the  plant  houses 
very  fine  collections,  all  in  robust  health,  are  to  be 
seen. 

The  demand  for  cut  flowers  is  abnormally  large. 
Quantities  of  everything  suitable  for  cutting  are 
grown,  and  yet  nothing  is  allowed  to  remain  to  waste. 
It  is  Mrs.  Noble's  wish  that  all  surplus  flowers 
should  be  cut  and  forwarded  to  the  London 
hospitals,  and  sutely  many  a  weary  sufferer,  tossing 
upon  a  bed  of  pain,  has  good  cause  to  bless  the 
kindly  thought  and  womanly  sympathy  that  prompts 
so  blest  an  action.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
in  Mr.  Stanton  Mrs.  Noble  finds  a  zealous  executor 
of  her  wishes. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  season  when  the  claims 
of  our  “  Queen  ”  will  be  somewhat  relaxed  ;  the 
heavy  task  of  transferring  the  plants  into  their 
flowering  pots  and  arranging  them  in  their  summer 
quarters  are  tasks  that  generally  tax  the  resources  of 
the  grower  to  the  utmost,  yet  so  important  are  they 
that  other  needful  work  in  the  garden  is  neglected, 
to  which  our  attention  is  now  turned.  However 
pressing  and  important  other  work  may  be,  the 
“  mums  ”  must  still  be  efficiently  cared  for,  and  the 
most  important  detail  at  the  present  time  is 

Watering. 

Possibly  to  many  this  may  be  considered  a  simple 
matter,  as  long  as  they  get  enough.  This  matter  has 
been  noticed  under  the  head  of  “  final  potting  ”  ;  yet 
it  is  desirable  again  to  impress  upon  the  grower  the 
grave  importance  of  this  matter.  The  cultivator 
must  remember  that  a  considerable  mass  of  new  soil 
was  added  at  the  time  of  re-potting,  and  over-dosiDg 
with  water  will  quickly  have  a  tendency  to  induce 
sourness  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  powerful  objection  to 
root  production,  which  should  be  the  sole  aim  of  the 
grower  at  this  stage.  Keep  the  roots  in  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  condition,  which  means  a  similar  state 
of  affairs  in  the  stem  and  foliage.  The  afternoon 
should  be  selected  as  the  best  time  to  give  the  usual 
watering,  and  during  the  hot,  dry  weather  a  run 
through  about  eleven  and  two  will  often  save  punish¬ 
ment  to  the  plants.  In  the  afternoon  the  plant  may 
appear  to  be  fairly  moist,  yet  after  an  hour  or  two  s 
sun  the  moisture  may  be  evaporated  and  the  plant 
flagging,  which  of  course  means  a  serious  check  or 
injury  to  root  extension.  During  hot  dry  weather  a 
copious  syringing  will  prove  beneficial,  the  moistened 
atmosphere  acting  like  a  charm  on  the  exhausted 
foliage,  which  in  its  turn  will  look  for  increased 
support  from  the  roots.  Feeding  must  occupy  our 
attention  more  fully  later  on,  but  even  at  ‘his  stage, 
if  the  plants  were  forward  and  potted  early,  a 
watering  of  weak  manure  water  may  be  given 
occasionally.  This  will  not  be  needed  until  the  roots 
have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots  and  formed  a 
network  of  feeders.  This  must  only  be  given  in  a 
weak  state. 

Insect  Pests 

will  now  make  themselves  felt,  and  determined 
measures  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  them 
at  bay.  Green-fly  is  the  most  troublesome,  and 
Tobacco  powder  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  best 
remedy,  the  fine  dust  working  well  down  into  the 
young  foliage  at  the  point.  Soft  soap  and  water  may 
also  prove  helpful  for  this  purpose.  The  best  means 
of  preparing  this  is  by  putting  two  ounces  of  soft- 
soap  and  a  couple  of  quarts  of  rain  water,  into  a 
sauce-pan,  and  letting  it  slowly  simmer  over  the 
fire  for  twenty  minutes  ;  this,  after  cooling,  can  be 
dropped  into  the  points  of  the  shoots  with  a  sponge. 
The  preparation  can  be  kept  for  some  time  if  placed 
in  a  bottle.  Earwigs  are  a  pest  that  do  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  injury.  Traps  may  be  made  of 
halves  of  potatos  hollowed  out  and  laid  on  the  soil ; 
small  pots  filled  with  loose  moss  are  also  inviting 
places  in  which  the  insect  may  retire.  Hollow  stems 
of  beans  may  be  placed  amongst  the  growths  in 
which  they  will  hide  ;  these  should  be  looked  over 
daily  and  the  pests  destroyed. 

Bud  Formation. 

The  youngest  beginner  knows  that  the  selection  of 
the  bud  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
arriving  at  the  desired  end.  Of  course  the  bud  can 
only  be  taken  when  it  shows  ;  but  with  judicious 
management  it  can  be  made  to  show  somewhat  near 
the  right  time.  For  instance  Charles  Davis  on  an 
early  bud  will  produce  yellow  flowers  which  ought  to 
be  amber.  Viviand  Morel  will  come  white  instead 
of  pink  or  mauve.  Madame  Darquier  becomes  light 
in  the  place  of  fawn.  These  and  others  of  a  like 
class  should  be  closely  watched,  and  if  a  bud  shows 
it  should  be  rubbed  off,  when  the  plant  will  at  once 
push  forward  and  make  another  bud— the  one  that 
will  produce  the  proper  coloured  bloom. —  W, 

THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 


Cattleya  House.— This  division  is  now  gay  with 
Cattleya  gigas,  C.  Mendelii,  and  Laelia  grandistene- 
brosa.  The  latter  is  a  fine  addition  to  our  mid¬ 
summer  flowering  Orchids,  and  one  which  is  a  good 
doer  and  free-flowering.  Like  most  of  the  tall 
growing  kinds,  it  does  best  when  grown  in  pots,  The 


drainage  should  be  ample  and  the  compost  (which 
may  consist  of  good  fibrous  peat  with  a  few  crocks 
inserted  here  and  there  to  keep  it  open)  must  on  no 
account  be  pressed  too  firmly  about  them  as  the 
roots  are  large  and  like  to  ramble  about  at  will.  The 
plants,  however,  should  be  kept  firm  in  the  pots  by 
having  a  good  stake  to  each.  The  plants  of  C  Men¬ 
delii,  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  also  of  C.  gigas  that 
have  missed,  may  have  a  good  clean  up  and  where 
required  some  fresh  material  afforded  them  to  root 
into,  even  if  you  do  not  repot  them.  After  the 
plants  are  repotted,  place  them  in  a  shady  part  of 
the  house,  and  water  sparingly  until  the  roots  get 
well  hold  of  the  new  compost.  They  will,  of  course, 
shrivel  a  little  but  no  harm  will  come  of  it  if  care¬ 
fully  treated  afterwards.  Keep  plenty  of  moisture 
about  the  pots  by  means  of  the  syringe  and  soon  the 
new  roots  will  appear  and  the  plants  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  will  soon  assume  their  natural  plumpness. 

Dendrobiums.— The  first  principle  is  to  get  a 
good  growth,  and  the  second  to  thoroughly  ripen 
that  same  if  you  are  to  get  satisfaction  from  their 
culture.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  to  bring 
about  these  satisfactory  results,  indeed,  circum¬ 
stances  at  times  place  us  all  in  a  fix,  but  those  that 
love  their  work  are  not  easily  daunted,  even  if  they 
are  not  so  favourably  placed.  But  to  ripen  off  the 
Dendrobes  (assuming  your  readers  are,  like  myself, 
without  a  Dendrobium  house  proper)  we  have  to 
work  the  oracle  in  this  way.  The  plants  as  they 
complete  their  growths  are  shifted  into  an  inter¬ 
mediate  division,  where  the  atmosphere  is  drier  and 
the  light  good.  Here  they  remain  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  gradually  withholding  water.  From  here  they 
are  transferred  to  an  airy  greenhouse,  where  they 
are  afforded  a  slight  shade  until  such  times  as  the 
pseudo-bulbs  become  hard  and  the  foliage  of  D. 
wardianum,  D.  crassinode,  and  the  like  begin  to  turn 
yellow  and  drop  off.  When  they  are  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun’s  rays  a  gentle  spraying  overhead  with 
the  syringe  will  prevent  them  from  shrivelling  unduly. 

Cool  House. — Now  that  the  bulk  of  the  Odonto- 
glossums  have  gone  out  of  flower  we  shall  keep  the 
atmosphere  well  charged  with  moisture  to  encourage 
the  plants  to  break  away  freely.  This  is  done  by 
syringing  the  plants  overhead  morning  and  evening. 
If  done  properly  very  little  water  will  be  required 
other  than  what  is  given  in  this  way.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  look  them  over  twice  a  week,  as  some¬ 
times  plants  at  the  back  become  too  dry.— C. 


The  recent  rains  have  improved  matters  wonder¬ 
fully,  and  bedding  plants  of-  all  kinds  have  profited 
greatly,  and  are  now  well  established  in  their 
respective  quarters.  The  usual  routine  of  summer 
attentions  must,  of  course,  be  looked  after,  viz.,  the 
keeping  of  beds  and  borders  free  from  weeds,  the 
picking  off  of  dead  blooms,  and  watering  when 
required. 

Carpet  Bedding. — Although  this  system  of 
bedding  does  not  find  nearly  the  amount  of  favour 
that  it  used  to  do  years  ago,  and  is  not  therefore 
practised  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  it  was 
formerly,  the  majority  of  gardens  contain  at  least 
one  bed  furnished  on  this  plan.  Carpet  bedding  has 
this  great  advantage,  that  during  wet  or  unfavourable 
seasons  it  is  always  bright  and  always  showy,  and 
invariably  comes  up  smiling  after  heavy  showers  of 
rain  that  have  sadly  marred  the  brilliancy  and 
effectiveness  of  tuberous  Begonias,  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Calceolarias,  etc.  As  the  plants  grow, 
pinching  must  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  keep  them 
within  their  proper  bounds,  and  thus  keep  the 
lines  and  curves  of  the  design  intact. 

Heliotropes. — These  will  now  have  made  a  fair 
amount  of  growth,  and  the  shoots  will  require  to  be 
pegged  down  in  order  that  the  ground  may  be 
covered  as  soon  as  possible.  A  supply  of  pegs  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  should  have  been  procured 
during  the  winter  months. 

Lobelias. — A  watchful  eye  must  be  kept  upon  the 
doings  of  rabbits,  which  are  very  fond  of  nibbling 
Lobelias  off  close  to  the  ground.  In  many  cases  it 
is  impracticable  to  wire  off  the  flower  garden  in  such 
a  way  that  rabbits  shall  be  excluded,  but  where  this 
can  be  done,  a  few  yards  of  inch  mesh  wire  will  be  a 
good  investment.  Where  such  protection  cannot  be 
given  the  beds  it  will  be  necessary  to  pot  a  few 
plants  up  into  small  sixties.  These  will  come  in 


very  handy  for  filling  up  vacancies  caused  either  by 
death  from  ordinary  causes  or  the  incursions  of  the 
rabbits. 

Wallflowers.— As  soon  as  the  plants  in  the  seed 
beds  are  a  couple  of  inches  high  they  should  be 
carefully  lifted  and  transplanted  to  a  prepared  piece 
of  ground,  which  should  not  be  of  too  rich  a  char¬ 
acter.  Here  they  may  be  planted  in  rows,  allowing 
from  6  in.  to  g  in.  of  space  every  way,  according  to 
the  variety.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with  water 
until  they  get  a  good  start,  and  see  that  the  hoe  is 
frequently  employed  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating 
the  weeds  which  choke  the  young  plants  if  they  are 
allowed  to  have  their  way.  If  seed  has  not  been 
sown  yet  it  will  be  well  to  see  about  it  without  delay. 

Aquilegias. — Not  only  are  these  pretty  plants 
exceedingly  showy  in  the  garden,  but  the  flowers 
come  in  admirably  for  cutting,  as  they  last  so  well  in 
water.  Seed  may  be  sown  at  once  in  a  shady 
position.  The  plants  resulting  from  this  sowing  will 
pass  through  the  winter  unharmed,  and  will  flower 
early  next  season. 

Myosotis — As  this  is  almost  an  indispensable 
subject  for  spring  bedding,  it  is  well  to  have  a  good 
stock  of  it  in  hand.  Seed  may  be  sown  now  in 
shallow  drills  in  a  shady  place,  similar  to  that 
devoted  to  the  Aquilegias. 

Sweet  Peas.— Where  these  are  grown  for  their 
flowers  only,  and  there  is  no  intention  to  save  large 
quantities  of  seed,  the  seed  pods  should  be  kept 
picked  off  the  plants  for  the  present.  The  blooming 
season  may  be  prolonged  to  some  extent  by  the  taking 
of  this  simple  precaution,  as  the  development  of 
even  a  few  seed  pods  seriously  shortens  the  flowering 
period.  Supplies  of  liquid  manure  may  be  given 
occasionally,  as  these  serve  to  materially  increase 
the  brilliancy  and  size  of  the  flowers.  Attend  to  the 
staking  of  late  sown  rows  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
2  in.  or  3  in.  above  ground. 

Gladioli.— As  high  winds  exercise  a  good  deal  of 
pressure  upon  the  stems  of  these,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  afford  the  choicer  varieties,  at  least,  some  support. 
Where  the  plants  are  grown  in  clumps  of  three  or 
five,  stakes  will  be  necessary  for  each  plant,  but 
where  they  are  planted  in  rows  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  trouble  may  be  saved  by  driving  in  a  stout  stake 
at  each  end,  and  stretching  a  wire  or  a  piece  of  strong 
tarred  twine  across,  to  which  the  stems  may  be 
secured.  A  good  mulching  of  short  stable  manure 
may  be  given,  and  this  will  render  good  service  in 
lessening  the  necessity  for  frequent  waterings  during 
dry  weather,  as  well  as  acting  as  a  manurial  stimulant. 


* 


The  summer  pinching  or  pruning  of  all  kinds  of 
hardy  fruit  trees  will  now  be  calling  for  special 
attention.  If  the  summer  dressing  is  neglected,  no 
amount  of  winter  pruning  will  remedy  the  evil 
caused  by  the  neglect.  Every  good  grower  knows 
how  necessary  it  is  that  each  tree  shall  be  kept  well 
in  hand,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  bear  good  crops 
of  fruits.  The  flow  of  the  sap  must  be  so 
regulated  that  it  is  distributed  equally  to  all  parts  of 
the  tree,  and  thus  some  shoots  are  prevented  from 
becoming  too  strong  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  is  only  by  the  careful  performance  of 
summer  pinching  that  undue  weakness  of  some 
shoots,  and  excessive  vigour  of  others  on  the  same 
tree,  or  bush,  can  be  guarded  against. 

Apricots.— These  may  now  be  given  their  final 
thinning.  For  ordinary  sized  fruits  5  in.  of  space 
each  way  will  be  ample.  Although  the  Apricot 
produces  fruit  on  spurs  that  are  two,  three,  or  even 
more  years  of  age,  the  finest  and  best  fruit  is  always 
borne  upon  wood  of  the  previous  summer  s  grow.h. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  therefore  to 
see  that  a  succession  of  such  shoots  is  kept  up,  and 
further  that  these  shoots  are  distributed  fairly 
equally  over  the  whole  spread  of  the  tree.  In  any 
case  too  many  growths  must  not  be  laid  in,  or 
crowding  and  its  attendant  evils  will  result. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— Here  also  the  work 
of  nailing  in  the  succession  shoots  must  be  proceeded 
with  apace.  Nails  that  were  driven  in  during  the 
winter  months  must  be  looked  over,  for  it  is  very 
possible  that  some  of  them  may  be  pressing  against 
the  swelling  fruit,  in  which  case  they  should  be 
drawn  before  irremediable  damage  is  done. 

A.  S.  G, 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Forget-me-nots. — As  our  common  native  Forget- 
me-not  haunts  the  sides  of  streams  and  ponds  where 
its  roots  can  obtain  plenty  of  water,  many  people 
possess  the  idea  that  all  the  species  and  varieties  of 
Myosotis  are  semi-aquatic,  or  at  least  that  they  must 
have  a  damp  and  shaded  position  given  them  in  order 
to  get  them  to  do  well.  This,  however,  is  a  gross 
mistake,  for  there  is  no  more  beautiful,  showy,  and 
useful  subject  for  spring  bedding  in  ordinary  garden 
soils  than  the  Myosotis.  The  tufts  of  bright  blue 
flowers  are  both  conspicuous,  and  ornamental,  in  the 
hardier  flower  garden  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May.  Of  course,  when  growing  in  damp  soil,  the 
plants  keep  in  bloom  for  a  longer  period  than  they  do 
when  the  soil  is  dry.  All  the  hardy  varieties  may 
easily  be  raised  from  seed  sown  now  in  the  open.  A 
shady  corner  of  the  garden  should  be  chosen,  such  as 
that  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  high  north  wall,  and 
here  the  seed  bed  may  be  made. 

Cannas — The  popularity  of  these  charming  plants 
increases  every  day,  and  for  sub-tropical  bedding  as 
well  as  for  pot  culture  they  have  evidently  ccme  to 
stay.  A  small  bed  or  two  filled  with  them  is  a  great 
addition  to  any  garden.  Cannas  love  a  deep  rich  soil, 
and  plentiful  supplies  of  water.  The  plants  will  by 
this  time  have  become  established  in  their  new 
quarters,  that  is  if  they  were  put  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month.  The  nutriment  contained  in  the  soil, 
will  be  enough  for  the  present,  but  liquid  manure 
may  be  given  later  on.  A  light  mulching  with  cocoa- 
nut-fibre  refuse  will  render  valuable  service,  as  it 
will  tend  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  soil. 

Grass. — The  dry  weather  experienced  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  May  and  the  first  two  weeks  of 
June,  has  made  a  marked  effect  upon  the  grass, 
which  even  the  recent  rains  have  not  been  able  to 
restore.  It  will  take  time  of  course  to  replace  the 
brown  scorched  up  blades  with  fresh  green  ones.  As 
soon  as  the  grass  begins  to  pick  up  a  bit,  a  little  soot 
should  be  sprinkled  broadcast  over  it.  This  is  best 
done  just  before  a  shower,  but  in  case  that  shower 
does  not  come,  it  will  be  safer  to  give  a  good  watering 
with  the  hose,  so  as  to  wash  the  soot  well  down 
among  the  roots.  In  applying  the  soot,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  don  an  old  coat,  buttoning  this  up  closely, 
and  tying  the  sleeves  at  the  wrists.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  a  pleasant  job,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
amateur  sweep  will  be  glad  to  change  his  coat  and 
perform  some  necessary  ablutions  at  the  end  of  it ; 
but  if  we  always  shirked  work  that  was  not  exactly 
pleasant,  many  a  garden  would  be  sadly  neglected. 
Tennis  and  croquet  lawns,  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
green  through  the  summer,  must  be  given  frequent 
waterings.  Evening  is  of  course  the  best  time  to  do 
this,  after  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  is  over. 

Rhubarb. — As  fast  as  the  flowering  stems  show 
themselves  they  must  be  cut  out,  as  to  allow  the 
plants  to  flower  and  seed  would  greatly  impoverish 
and  weaken  Them  to  no  purpose.  The  pulling  of  the 
stalks  will  now  be  very  moderate,  the  more  moderate 
the  tetter  in  fact.  How  often  do  we  see  people 
pulling  and  pulling  until  only  a  few  miserable  leaves 
are  left.  The  result  is  that  a  good  plantation  soon 
becomes  ruined.  As  small  fruits  will  soon  be  in  full 
swing  now,  the  demand  upon  the  Rhubarb  will  not  be 
so  great  as  it  has  been  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  Some  cottagers  are  very  fond  of  making 
a  last  attack  upon  the  plants  for  the  material  where¬ 
with  to  make  wine;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an 
economical  proceeding  to  put  such  an  extra  stress 
upon  a  plantation,  already  weakened  by  the  supplies 
of  stalks  it  has  afforded  during  the  months  of  early 
spring.  Indeed,  where  Rhubarb  wine  is  much  in 
favour  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  plantation  for 
supplying  the  wherewithal  to  make  it.  A  good 
mulching,  of  short  half  rotted  stable  litter,  will  now 
be  of  great  service,  and  this  matter  should  be 
attended  to  as  soon  as  possible. 

Earwigs. — What  a  pest  these  are  amongst  Dahlias 
and  Chrysanthemums,  and  how  sorely  is  the  patience 
of  professional  as  well  as  amateur  gardeners  tried 
when  they  see  the  damage  done  to  their  floral  pets 
by  these  little  pests.  Of  course  it  would  not  do  to 
sit  tamely  down  and  lament  the  injury  done,  without 
striving  to  get  even  with  the  injurors,  The  best 
method  is  to  set  traps,  and  thus  the  numbers  of  the 
ememy  may  be  reduced  somewhat.  Small  pots 
filled  with  nice  dry  hay  are  very  tempting  lodging 
places  for  earwigs,  also  pieces  of  stems,  4  in.  or  5  in. 


in  length,  of  Broad  Beans.  These  should  be  laid 
about  among  the  plants,  and  looked  over  night  and 
morning,  and  their  contents,  if  any,  destroyed.  A 
great  many  may  be  caught  in  this  way,  for  the  earwig 
loves  to  creep  into  some  dry  snug  retreat  after  a 
meal. 

Pinks. — Old  fashioned  as  these  sweet-scented 
flowers  are  they  are  none  the  less  beautiful,  and 
every  garden  should  possess  at  least  a  few  good  roots. 
The  best  time  for  propagating  is  just  after  the 
flowers  are  over.  Division  of  the  roots  may  be 
practised  if  desired,  but  decidedly  the  best  method 
is  the  insertion  of  cuttings.  Strong  healthy  stools 
will  yield  any  amount  of  suitable  cuttings.  If  a 
spare  light  is  obtainable  a  bed  of  sandy  soil  some 
3in.  or  4m.  in  depth  should  be  made  up  inside  it. 
In  this  the  cuttings  may  be  dibbled,  making  the  soil 
nicely  firm  about  their  roots.  They  may  be  put  in 
fairly  close,  as  after  they  are  rooted  it  will  be  well  to 
transplant  them.  A  light  shading  must  be  given 
from  bright  sunshine,  and  watering  must  be  carefully 
attended  to.  They  should  be  kept  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  and  not  watered  until  they  want  it, 
when  a  good  soaking  should  be  given.  Air  should 
be  given  pretty  freely  also.  Treated  thus  a  large 
percentage  of  the  cuttings  will  strike. — Rex. 

- - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
Jtheir  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“ Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Peach  Leaves  Falling. — The  leaves  on  my  Peach  tree 
are  commencing  to  fall.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the 
reason  ?  The  tree  is  growing  under  glass  in  an 
unheated  house,  and  is  tearing  a  fair  crop  of  fruits. 
I  enclose  samples  of  the  fallen  leaves  —M.  Pitsou. 

Your  tree  is  badly  affected  with  red  spider.  This 
has  caused  the  withered  up  appearance  of  the  leaves, 
which  after  being  crippled  by  the  insects  have  fallen 
prematurely.  A  dry  arid  atmosphere  is  almost  sure  to 
bring  on  attacks  of  red  spider,  and  this  has  doubtless 
been  coupled  in  your  case  with  insufficient  water  at 
the  root.  See  to  it  that  the  defect,  if  any,  in  the 
water  supply  is  remedied  without  delay,  if  you  would 
preserve  both  your  tree  and  your  crop. 

Give  the  tree  thorough  syringings  morning  and 
evening,  not  just  a  sprinkle  but  a  good  hard  washing, 
so  that  the  spider  may  be  washed  off.  If  you  follow 
these  directions  properly  you  will  soon  be  able  to 
report  a  decided  improvement.  It  may  be  that  the 
syringings  will  cause  numbers  of  other  leaves  to  fall, 
but  this  must  not  deter  you  from  persisting  in  the 
course  of  treatment,  as  leaves  that  are  so  crippled 
as  to  fall  so  easily  are  of  very  little  use  to  the  tree, 
and  would  drop  of  their  own  accord  in  a  day  or  two 
at  any  rate. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose — The  roof  of  my  greenhouse 
is  covered  by  a  good  sized  Marechal  Niel  Rose, 
which  has  just  finished  flowering.  How  must  I  treat 
it  with  regard  to  pruning  ?  Shall  I  cut  it  back  now 
or  wait  until  autumn  ?  I  only  came  into  this  place 
in  the  spring,  and  thus  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
do. — X. 

The  Rose  should  be  cut  back  now.  A  few  of  the 
strongest  growths  should  be  left  at  nearly  their  full 
length,  but  the  others  may  be  cut  out.  Plenty  of 
young  growths  will  soon  be  made,  and  these  must  be 
tied  down  to  the  wires  as  soon  as  they  get  long 
enough  to  handle  properly.  An  occasional  syringing 
in  the  evenings  of  very  hot  days  will  do  the  plants 
all  the  good  in  the  world. 


A  Pretty  Edging  for  Flower  Beds  — You  cannot 
do  better,  Mat ,  than  plant  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather, 
and  blue  Lobelia  alternately,  round  your  beds.  Blue 
and  yellow  form  an  excellent  contrast,  and  both 
plants  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  The  Pyrethrum 
may  be  kept  dwarf  by  pinching  it  occasionally. 


Cactus  Rotting. — I  had  a  Cactus  given  me  a  few 
months  ago,  when  it  appeared  to  be  all  right.  Since 
then,  however,  it  has  rotted  off  at  the  bottom.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  is  the  reason  l— Inlander. 

Too  much  water,  probably  !  Cacti  require  to  be 
kept  much  drier  at  the  root  than  ordinary  plants. 
The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  will  be  to  cut  off  the 
decayed  part  from  your  plant  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
insert  the  sound  portion  as  a  cutting.  Mix  some 


mortar  rubbish  and  crushed  bricks  or  crocks  with 
the  soil,  and  be  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  water¬ 
ing  can. 

Dirty  Palm  Fronds. — The  sediment  that  has 
settled  upon  your  Palms,  M.  N.,  is  due  to  your 
having  used  chalky  water  to  syringe  them  with. 
Such  water  might  appear  to  be  clean  enough  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  it  is  sure  to  leave  a  white  deposit 
behind.  This,  besides  looking  dirty,  gets  into  the 
pores  of  the  leaves  and  blocks  them  up,  and  so  does 
harm  that  way.  It  will  be  better  not  to  syringe  at 
all,  unless  you  can  procure  water  that  is  free  from 
chalk.  Soft  rain  water  is  the  very  best  for  syringing 
purposes. 

Tomatos. — You  are  rather  late  to  think  of  planting 
Tomatos  out  of  doors,  S.  Garland,  but  still  you  may 
well  give  them  a  trial.  The  south  wall  you  mention 
will  suit  Tomatos  admirably,  and  given  a  fairly 
sunny  August  and  September  you  should  be  able  to 
reap  the  reward  of  your  labours  in  a  good  crop  of 
luscious  fruit.  Like  many  other  things,  success  or 
failure  in  Tomato  culture,  especially  out  doors, 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  kind  of  weather 
we  are  favoured  with.  As  the  soil  close  to  the  wall 
is  rather  poor  it  will  be  well  to  dig  holes  from  15  in. 
to  18  in.  in  depth,  and  fill  them  up  with  good  strong 
loam.  In  this  the  Tomatos  will  thrive,  and  little 
fear  need  be  entertained  as  to  their  growing 
vigorously  at  least. 

Ants  ia  a  Greenhouse. — As  far  as  doing  actual 
damage  to  the  plants  goes,  you  may  set  your  mind 
at  rest  with  regard  to  the  ants  in  your  greenhouse, 
P.  T.  Gibbs.  Indirectly,  they  do  some  harm,  because 
if  any  mealy  bug  happens  to  be  about  they  will  carry 
it  all  over  the  place,  and  thus  assist  it  to  spread.  If 
you  wish  to  catch  the  ants  you  may  do  so  by  placing 
shallow  saucers  filled  with  some  sweet  liquid,  at 
intervals  on  the  plant  stages. 

Sprinkling  Maidenhair  Ferns  — No!  Jacob,  we  do 
not  recommend  this  practice.  Maidenhair  Ferns  do 
not  benefit  by  being  sprinkled  or  syringed  overhead. 
If  this  is  continually  done  you  will  soon  see  the 
effect  in  the  withered  edges  of  the  pinnules  that  look 
as  if  they  have  been  scorched.  Young  fronds, 
particularly,  should  be  kept  dry,  older  ones  will  put 
up  with  an  occasional  wetting  without  taking  harm. 

Adiantum  is  derived  from  the  Greek  adiantos,  dry, 
in  supposed  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  fronds  of 
Ferns  belonging  to  this  genus  remain  dry  when 
plunged  in  water.  You  may  easily  try  this,  J. 

Hallam. 


Indian  Shot. — The  name  of  Indian  shot  is  given 
to  the  Canna,  Yeo,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the 
seeds,  which  are  round  and  black,  not  unlike  swan 
shot.  Indeed,  Canna  seed  has  been  used  for  charging 
guns  employed  for  killing  birds. 

The  use  of  Stomata. — To  go  fully  into  your  ques¬ 
tion,  Querist,  with  its  “  whys  and  wherefores  "  would 
take  a  very  long  time,  and  would  practically  mean 
a  long  dissertation  on  elementary  botany.  The 
stomata  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the 
apertures  through  which  the  plant  obtained  its 
carbon  dioxide.  Then  it  was  demonstrated  that 
carbon  dioxide  could  and  did  pass  through  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaves,  and  the  stomata  were  said  to 
be  merely  of  use  for  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  water. 
Now  it  is  admitted  that  they  have  more  to  do  with 
the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  than  was  originally 
supposed. 

- 

GERANIUM  OR  PELARGONIUM. 

As  there  still  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  misconcep¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  the  above  terms — they  are  some¬ 
times  used  synonymously— it  may  not  be  unwise  or 
out  of  place  on  my  part  to  attempt  a  rough-and- 
ready  garden  definition.  What,  then,  is  the  difference 
between  these  terms  ?  Clearly  one  of  degree  only, 
as  they  both  belong  to  the  same  natural  order, 
Geraniaceae.  But  as  gardeners  and  amateurs  fre¬ 
quently  call  Pelargoniums  “  Geraniums,"  it  is  evident 
that  their  distinctive  differences  are  not  always 
properly  understood.  In  fact,  they  might,  with 
much  more  show  of  reason,  call  Pansies  "  Violets," 
or  Violets  "  Pansies,"  inasmuch  as  these  latter  plants 
are  both  members  of  the  same  genus,  whereas  the 
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former  are  generically  distinct.  A  Pelargonium  is, 
of  course,  a  Geranium,  in  the  same  sense  that  a 
mare  is  a  horse  ;  but  while  there  is  only  a  sexual 
difference  in  the  animal  case,  there  is  much  more  in 
the  vegetable  one. 

It  is,  then,  manifestly  inaccurate  to  dub  a  Pelar¬ 
gonium  a  Geranium,  because  the  latter  name  is 
already  appropriated  by  a  different  genus  of  plants. 
There  is  the  genus  Pelargonium,  and  there  is  the 
genus  Geranium,  which  are  not  only  botanically 
distinct,  but  horticulturally  also.  The  Geraniums 
are,  for  the  most  part,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and 
possess  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  more  or  less 
regular  in  size  and  shape ;  whereas  Pelargoniums 
are  mostly  natives  of  the  Cape,  are  shrubs  or  sub¬ 
shrubs,  and  have  flowers,  the  parts  of  which  are  as 
irregular  as  Pansy  blooms.  Moreover,  apart  from 
the  foliage,  the  way  the  flowers  are  produced  consti¬ 
tute  a  further  difference,  for  while  the  infloresence  of 
the  Geranium  is  more  or  less  of  a  cymose  character, 
that  of  the  Pelargonium  is  in  the  form  of  an  umbel. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  technical  distinctions 
between  them;  but  I  think  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  more  discrimination  concerning  their 
names  ought  to  be  observed  than  is  generally  the 
case.  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  used  to  call  Pelar¬ 
goniums  by  their  “  vulgar  ”  name  ;  but  I  am  pleased 
to  notice  that  in  recent  issues  of  their  interesting 
catalogues  they  adopt  the  more  correct  one,  thus 
placing  themselves  not  only  in  the  van  of  progress, 
but  in  accord  with  strict  scientific  accuracy  and 
modern  demands. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W, 

- -J- - 

HEUCHERA  SANGUINEA  SPLENDENS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  hardy  perennials 
the  herbaceous  garden  can  possess,  and  of  recent 
introduction  from  Mexico,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Saxifragaceae.  Many  are  the  complaints  as  to 
its  being  half-hardy,  and  a  shy  flowerer,  etc.  In  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton,  two 
large  beds  of  it  may  be  seen  (at  the  time  of  writing 
June  13th)  flowering  most  freely,  every  clump  pro¬ 
ducing  from  four  to  ten  beautiful  Saxifraga  like 
spikes  of  bright  coral-red  flowers  from  9  in.  to  12  in. 
above  close  tufts  of  circular,  lobed,  pubescent  leaves 
of  a  beautiful  light  green  (see  illustration).  The 
beds  are  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  all  day,  and  the 
soil  is  mostly  of  a  sandy  nature,  in  which  it  is 
evident  the  plants  luxuriate.  Plants  exposed  to  cold 
winds  and  planted  in  a  stiff  clay,  are  certain  to  fail, 
as  the  roots  resent  the  cold  moisture  of  clay  sooner 
than  any  other  soil.  Seedlings  are  very  interesting 
as  to  the  variety  of  shades,  but  few  are  worth  culti¬ 
vating  as  the  flowers  generally  are  of  a  pinky 
colour,  a  few  almost  approaching  white.  They  are 
multiplied  by  division  of  the  root  stock,  and  which 
is  perhaps  best  done  in  spring.  This  plant  received 
a  First-class  Certificate  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  on  Wednesday,  June  10th., 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. —  IV.  L. 

- - 

TRIAL  OF  SWEET  PEAS 

No  one  can  judge  of  the  perfection  to  which  this  old 
garden  flower  has  been  brought,  and  the  number  of 
existing  varieties  unless  brought  face  to  face  with  an 
extensive  trial  of  modern  types,  with  a  few  of  the  old 
ones  to  show  vast  difference.  Such  a  trial  has  been 
accomplished  on  the  Seed  Farm  or  Trial  Grounds  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  There  are  some¬ 
thing  like  125  trials  all  represented  by  different 
names,  and  in  the  majorify  of  cases  the  varieties  are 
really  distinct  in  some  respect  or  other ;  but  the 
differences  in  many  cases  would  require  a  specialist 
to  distinguish  them.  Those  mentioned  below 
constitute  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  varieties  at 
Reading,  but  they  are  not  only  distinct  but  the  cream 
of  the  lot  and  really  deserving  of  cultivation.  There 
are  350  rows  of  Sweet  Peas,  each  16  ft.  long,  and  of 
a  number  of  the  standard  kinds  there  are  several 
rows  of  each.  The  warm  dry  weather  has  brought 
them  on  early,  and  the  stems  are  short,  so  that  the 
flowers  are  brought  close  together  owing  to  the 
shortening  of  the  internodes.  All  the  varieties  are 
classified  into  colours  or  shades  of  them,  thereby 
rendering  comparison  a  relatively  easy  task.  All 
trials  of  this  nature  should  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principle. 

Double  White  is  a  selection  which  has  been  made 
by  Messrs.  Sutton,  and  the  feature  of  the  flower  is 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  two  standards,  which  have 
the  effect  of  greatly  enlarging  the  flower.  Queen  of 


England  is  a  well-known  white  variety.  Sutton’s 
Giant  White  is  larger,  purer  white  and  the  notch  at 
the  apex  of  the  standard  has  been  eliminated,  thus, 
giving  this  petal  a  broader  and  more  rounded  appear¬ 
ance.  Emily  Henderson  is  another  grand  white 
variety  often  bearing  four  flowers  on  a  raceme.  Mrs. 
Sankey  is  white  when  the  blooms  first  expand,  but 
they  ultimately  develop  a  blush  tint ;  the  pedicels  of 
the  flowers  are  also  of  a  reddish  hue.  Lemon  Queen 
is  a  large  white  variety  tinted  with  blush,  and 
duchess  of  York  is  blush  pink.  Of  the  above  seven, 
the  first  four  are  pure  white,  and  the  other  three  show 
a  gradual  departure  from  it.  Of  the  yellow  varieties 


which  has  a  rich  carmine  standard  and  blush-rose 
wings.  Sutton’s  Giant  Crimson  and  White  is 
another  of  very  distinct  and  attractive  appearance. 
The  Standard  is  crimson  and  the  wings  are  white. 
A  strong  and  free-flowering  variety  is  Mrs.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  having  white  flowers,  prettily  marbled 
or  mottled  with  magenta  rose.  Several  striped 
varieties  are  grown  here  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  who  have  a  liking  for  variegated  flowers. 
Handsome  and  shoice  is  Apple  Blossom,  with  a  rosy- 
purple  standard  and  paler  wings,  which  in  the 
aggregate  very  much  resemble  Apple  blossom  in 
colour.  Amongst  pale  and  refined  colours,  Princess 


we  mention  Primrose  Queen  and  Sutton’s  Giant- 
flowered  Primrose.  The  latter  is  the  best  when 
judged  by  the  canons  that  determine  quality  in  a 
Sweet  Pea.  The  standard  is  square  or  truncate  at 
the  base  and  the  notch  at  the  apex  has  been 
eliminated,  while  Lemon  Queen  is  defective  in  these 
respects,  but  otherwise  very  choice. 

Very  handsome  is  Lady  Beaconsfield,  with 
primrose  wings  and  a  soft  buff-rose  standard. 
Giant-flowered  Delicate  Rose,  expresses  its  colour 
very  well,  and  it  is  both  choice  and  floriferous.  Of 
good  substance  is  Delight,  having  white  flowers  with  a 
pale  rosy  blotch  or  crest  on  the  standard.  Very 
pretty  and  bright  is  the  two-coloured  Duke  of  York, 


Beatrice  is  a  lovely  flower.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Mrs.  Gladstone  which  is  a  shade  or  two  paler. 
Those  who  give  preference  to  one  may  not  want  the 
other,  but  in  a  large  collection  there  is  ample  room 
for  both.  A  charming  flower  is  Lady  Penzance  of  a 
soft  salmon-pink  and  of  great  size. 

The  scarlet  standard  and  rosy  vings  of  Princess 
Victoria  will  make  it  long  remain  worthy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  large  flowers  and  bright  colours  render  it 
conspicuous  from  a  distance.  The  rosy-carmine 
Splendour  is  something  in  the  same  way.  Her 
Majesty  has  very  rich  rose  standards  and  wings,  and 
being  very  floriferous,  is  worthy  of  wide  acceptance 
amongst  growers.  Another  may  be  added  to  the 
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three  already  mentioned,  for  it  really  surpasses  all  of 
them  in  the  intensity  of  this  particular  division  of 
colour.  We  refer  to  Sutton’s  Giant  Brilliant  Scarlet 
which  has  self-coloured  flowers  of  an  intense,  glowing, 
scarlet-crimson,  and  which  keep  their  bright  hue  to 
the  last,  inspite  of  sunshine,  wind,  drought,  or  rain. 
It  is  the  darkest  we  have  seen  of  the  scarlet  types. 
For  cut  flowers  it  is  exceedingly  handsome. 

Sutton’s  Giant  Striped  is  white  with  scarlet  flakes, 
and  the  flowers  attain  a  large  size.  Sutton’s  Butter¬ 
fly  is  remarkably  distinct  and  pretty,  for  it  is 
practically  a  Picotee-edged  variety,  being  white  with 
a  narrow  blue  edge  to  the  standard  and  the  wings. 
It  is  unique  in  its  way,  for  we  saw  nothing  else  like  it 
in  the  collection.  Countess  of  Radnor  with  its  soft 
and  uniformly  pale  blue  flowers  will  always  remain 
a  favourite.  What  shall  we  say  of  Sutton's  Giant 
Sky  Blue  which  has  very  much  larger  flowers  of  a 
sky  blue  tinted  with  mauve  on  the  standard. 
Sutton’s  Giant  Dark  Blue,  is  the  darkest  and  brightest 
blue  in  the  field  ;  the  wings  are  the  best  in  this 
respect.  Imperial  Blue  is  paler,  and  the  standard  is 
dark  purple.  The  glowing  bronzy-purple  of 
Boreatton  has  not  yet  been  surpassed  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  line  of  colour.  The  old  Purple  Invincible  has 
wings  of  a  violet-purple,  and  is  very  useful  in  its 
way. 

The  above  list  could  be  greatly  lengthened,  but 
might  well  form  the  nucleus  of  a  collection  even  of 
the  best  modern  types.  In  the  matter  of  sweetness 
they  do  not  belie  their  name ;  for  the  combined  odour 
of  the  collection  on  trial  fills  the  air  with  a  balmy 
fragrance  that  may  be  discerned  for  some  distance 
down  the  wind.  The  flowers  are  most  useful  at  all 
times  for  cutting  ;  and  they  should  be  used  alone, 
mixed  with  a  few  sprays  of  their  own  foliage. 

- -*• - 

FALKLAND  PARK. 

Out-of-doors  gardening  has  been  carried  on  under 
great  difficulties  in  the  garden  of  T.  McMeekin,  Esq., 
Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill;  S.E.,  owing  to 
the  severe  and  long-continued  drought,  yet  the 
growth  of  perennials  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  interfered  with.  The  rainfall  from  January 
ist  to  the  beginning  of  June  of  the  present  year  has 
only  been  5  in.  so  that  there  is  a  considerable 
deficiency  even  for  the  London  district.  The  elevated 
situation  of  the  establishment  on  the  crown  of 
Norwood  Hill,  and  the  gravelly  soil  have  a  telling 
effect  in  the  absence  of  an  average  rainfall.  The 
rain  clouds  often  part  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the 
air  current  passes  round  on  either  side  of  the  same, 
leaving  the  upper  portions  high  and  dry.  The 
gardener,  Mr.  A.  Wright,  has  no  difficulty,  however, 
in  managing  the  indoor  department,  so  that  there  is 
always  an  abundance  of  flowers,  whatever  the 
weather  may  be.  The  Orchids  particularly  have 
been  flowering  with  great  profusion  for  some  time 
past. 

Orchids. 

The  Orchid  rockery  is  constructed  of  Derbyshire 
tufa,  and  is  of  very  varied  outline,  though  the  general 
contour  is  circular.  It  is  kept  gay  with  material 
from  other  houses,  particularly  from  the  cool  Odonto- 
glossum  houses.  O.  crispum  is  represented  by 
numerous  very  choice  varieties,  including  O.  c. 
album,  as  well  as  numerous  finely  blotched  varieties. 
The  flowers  in  some  instances  are  of  great  size,  and 
the  blotches  give  them  a  handsome  appearance. 
We  noted  more  than  one  remarkably  fine  form  of  O. 
polyxanthum,  with  prominent  dark  brown  blotches 
on  a  golden-yellow  ground.  One  in  particular  is  as  fine 
as  we  have  seen  this  species.  O.  Ha'lii  has  flower 
stems  3  ft.  loog.  Others  here  are  O.  andersonianum, 
O.  hebraicum,  and  O.  luteo-purpureum  sceptrum, 
all  fine  of  their  kind.  O.  odoratum  and  O. 
Edwardi  have  finely-developed  panicles,  the  latter 
having  stems  3J  ft.  in  length.  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus  furnishes  a  fine  contrast  to  the  other  colours. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Oncidium  concolor, 
with  its  uniformly  yellow  flowers.  A  large  plant  of 
O.  macranthum  has  also  flowered  finely.  Cymbidium 
lowianum  has  kept  in  bloom  for  the  past  three 
months.  A  dripping  well,  which  may  be  made  to 
play  or  stopped  at  will,  serves  to  keep  the  plants 
cool,  Ferns,  Selaginellas,  and  Begonias  furnish  a 
setting  of  greenery.  Altogether  120  plants  were  in 
bloom  amongst  the  tufa  in  this  small  house  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit. 

In  another  house  we  noted  two  varieties  of 
Coelogyne  dayana,  one  of  which  has  clear  yellow 


flowers,  and  the  lip  brown  inside.  The  other  is  C. 
d.  grandis,  with  larger  flowers  tinted  brown,  and 
having  longer  racemes  of  twenty  to  thirty-seven 
flowers  each.  This  is  always  a  graceful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  species.  Miltonia  vexillaria  is  here  grown  in 
quantity  and  variety.  Laelia  purpurata  alba  with 
white  sepals  and  petals  and  L.  purpurata  with  a  dark 
lip  are  very  fine.  Cattleyas  include  C.  Skinneri,  C. 
Mendelii  and  C.  Mossiae  in  variety  ;  one  of  the 
latter  has  a  lip  verging  very  closely  on  C.  gaskelliana 
in  colour.  A  large  but  dwarf  plant  of  Sobralia 
macrantha  Wooley’s  var.,  is  flowering  very  finely. 
The  large  flowers  of  dendrobium  dalhousieanum  are 
very  conspicuous.  The  sweetly-scented  Odonto- 
glossum  citrosmum,  with  its  long,  pendent  racemes 
of  bloom,  is  grown  in  quantity.  The  soft  colours 
and  the  yellow  blotch  on  the  lip  of  Cattleya 
walkeriana  are  charming. 

The  East  Indian  house  close  by  contains  Orchids 
of  a  different  class,  and  requiring  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  large  panicles  of  Oncidium  ampliatum 
majus  are  very  conspicoous.  Very  choice  is  Sobralia 
xantholeuca,  with  its  yellow  and  white  flowers.  A 
very  prettily-marked  Vanda  suavis  is  notable  for  the 
bright  purple  spots  changing  to  brown  with  age. 
Vanda  tricolor  planilabris  with  a  large  purple  lip  is 
another  fine  form.  The  profusion  of  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  by  Burlingtonia  pubescens  should  make  it  a 
favourite  with  a  large  number  of  growers.  Cypri- 
pediums  are  a  feature  of  this  house,  and  some  or 
other  of  them  are  in  bloom  at  every  season,  while 
some  never  appear  to  be  absent.  For  instance  C. 
chamberlainianum  is  continually  in  bloom,  and  the 
plants  often  have  two  or  three  blooms  open  at  the 
same  time.  A  large  piece  of  C.  superciliare  is  very 
fine.  The  long  twisted  petals  of  C.  philippinense 
are  conspicuous,  as  are  those  of  C.  grande,  which 
reach  a  length  of  14  in.  C.  dayanum  is  also  well- 
grown  and  flowered.  C.  bellatalum  and  C.  niveum 
are  not  forgotten.  Aerides  Lobbii  hangs  out  its  long 
pendent  racemes. 

The  cool  Orchid  houses  are  kept  in  fine  order,  and 
the  plants  are  making  capital  growth ;  but  as  the 
plants  are,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  elsewhere  when 
in  bloom,  there  is  never  a  great  display.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  some  fine  varieties  of  Odontoglossom  crispum, 
including  O.  c.  guttatum  are  to  be  seen  here,  as  well 
as  O.  luteo-purpureum.  A  well-flowered  piece  of 
Oncidium  hastiferum,  from  the  Downside  collection, 
has  made  splendid  growth.  These  houses  are  shaded 
with  Messrs.  Waters  &  Co’s.  Lath  Roller  Blinds, 
which  answer  the  purpose  admirably  by  keeping  the 
house  cool  and  excluding  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun. 

Other  Plant  Houses. 

The  conservatory  No.  7  is  kept  gay  at  all  times  of 
the  year  with  the  plants  that  may  in  season.  At 
present  the  Fuchsias,  Malmaison  Carnations, 
Spiraea  astilboides  floribunda  and  a  dwarf,  fioriferous 
strain  of  Calceolarias,  are  conspicuous  features.  The 
varieties  of  Japanese  Maples  are  very  numerous  and 
make  themselves  attractive  by  their  finely-cut  foliage. 
A  hybrid  of  Rhododendron  Veitchi  has  large  and 
deliciously  fragrant  flowers.  The  roof  is  festooned 
and  rendered  gay  with  Cobaea  scandens  variegata, 
Lonicera  sempervirens,  and  the  white-flowered 
Solanum  jasminoides. 

Caladiums  are  certainly  a  feature  of  the  stove,  for 
in  this  structure  something  between  sixty  and 
seventy  varieties  of  them  are  grown,  including  all 
the  best  and  most  popular  in  cultivation.  The 
colouring  is  extremely  varied  as  may  be  imagined 
and  it  would  be  futile  here  to  attempt  a  description 
of  them.  A  large  proportion  of  the  plants  is  very 
dwarf.  Plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceau  are 
grown  to  a  great  height  and  flower  well.  Interesting 
and  attractive  is  the  edging  of  Clerodendron  balfour- 
ianum,  the  stems  of  which  are  trained  round  the 
edges  of  the  side  benches,  and  flower  profusely.  The 
pretty  Hoya  bella  is  flowering  very  freely  in  another 
house,  as  is  Medinilla  magnifica.  A  fine  strain  of 
Gloxinias  is  a  feature  of  another  structure.  Some 
blue  varieties  with  a  white  throat  are  very  notice¬ 
able. 

There  are  several  greenhouses  kept  at  a  low 
temperature  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  contents.  ’  At  the  entrance  to  the  Fern  rockery 
we  noted  a  variety  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare  which 
had  entire  or  undivided  fronds  last  year.  While 
making  growth  this  season  the  fronds  have  become 
from  one  to  four  times  forked.  The  long  corridor 
connecting  all  the  houses  is  always  gay  with 


climbers,  including  Fuchsias,  Trachelospermum 
jasminoides,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Abutilons, 
Solanum  jasminoides,  Heliotrope,  Tropaeolum  Ball 
of  Fire,  and  many  others.  The  Tropaeolum  covers 
all  the  roof  in  places,  and  the  long,  pendent  shoots 
are  covered  with  fiery  scarlet  flowers  that  have  a 
splendid  effect. 

The  propagating  pits  contain  some  choice  fine 
foliage  plants  in  excellent  condition.  We  merely 
mention  Leea  amabalis,  Anoectochilus  Petola, 
Sonerillas,  Bertolonias  and  others  with  beautiful 
markings.  Close  by  is  a  fine  collection  of  Celosia 
pyramidalis  in  full  bloom.  The  nucleus  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  British  Ferns  has  just  been  formed  and 
includes  some  beautiful  and  rare  species  and 
varieties. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Garden. 

The  orchard  house  consists  of  a  long  range  of  glass, 
divided  into  several  compartments  all  entirely  un¬ 
heated  by  artificial  means.  The  back  wall  is  mostly 
covered  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  of  which  a 
few  of  the  trees  are  sparsely  fruited,  but  the  rest  are 
bearing  heavy  crops.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Apricots.  Some  large  Fig  trees  at  one  end  always 
crop  heavily.  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears  are  either 
grown  in  pots  or  planted  out.  Many  of  the  trees, 
particularly  the  Pears  are  grown  as  oblique  cordons 
trained  to  wires  along  the  front  of  the  house.  Some 
of  the  Pears  which  bore  heavily  last  year  are  rather 
thin,  but  the  rest  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
vineries  here  are  gradually  being  renovated,  and  the 
young  canes  in  one  of  them  are  makiog  vigorous 
growth.  The  old  Pear  trees  and  the  youDg  pyramidal 
Apple  trees  in  the  open  ground  are  heavily  fruited, 
and  the  clusters  of  fruit  on  the  young  trees  have 
been  thinned. 

On  the  open  border  the  first  dish  of  Strawberries 
was  gathered  from  Royal  Sovereign  on  the  6th  inst.  : 
and  this  was  from  runners  planted  out  in  August 
last.  The  old  plantation  of  the  same  variety  ripened 
its  first  fruits  about  a  week  later  under  the  same 
conditions.  At  the  same  date  Carter’s  Lightning 
and  William  I.  Peas  were  ready  for  use.  Potatos 
grown  in  the  open  border  and  entirely  unprotected, 
included  Sutton's  Seedling,  Sutton's  Early  Border, 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron,  all  of  which  were  fit  for  use 
by  the  same  date,  though  some  of  them  might  have 
been  dug  before.  The  first  crop  of  Turnips  had 
been  nearly  all  pulled.  Both  autumn  and  spring- 
sown  Onions  have  grown  well  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  Leeks.  Owing  to  the  mild  winter,  many 
of  the  autumn-sown  Onions  had  bolted  ;  but  this 
state  of  matters  is  prevalent  elsewhere. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

As  at  many  other  places  the  summer  bedding  has 
been  accomplished  under  great  difficulties.  Hardy 
perennials,  however,  are  flowering  finely,  although 
their  season  is  usually  curtailed  by  reason  of  the 
drought.  Great  quantities  of  flowers  of  all  kinds  are 
located  on  the  mounds  and  banks,  and  amongst  the 
roots  and  rocks  variously  disposed  about  the 
ornamental  water.  Iberis  garexiana  superba  and  I. 
correaefolia  have  been  fine  on  rockwork  at  one  end 
of  the  water,  and  Yucca  filamentosa  is  making  for 
bloom.  On  the  damp  margins  of  the  pond,  Primula 
japonica  has  kept  up  a  display  in  various  shades  for 
some  time  past.  P.  rosea  also  does  well  under  the 
same  conditions.  Kalmia  angustifolia  in  a  peat  bed 
high  above  the  water  and  in  various  shades  of  red 
has  been  most  profuse.  The  Yellow  Flag  (Iris 
Pseudacorus)  is  thoroughly  at  home  with  its  feet  in 
the  water,  and  a  most  conspicuous  ornament. 
Nymphaea  marmorata,  with  yellow  petals  and 
golden  anthers,  N.  alba  with  rounder  and  blunter 
petals  than  usual,  and  Nupharfluteum  are  thoroughly 
at  home  and  flowering  freely  on  the  water. 

Lilium  umbellatum  in  the  same  beds  for  three 
years  past  has  been  increasing  in  vigour  and  flower¬ 
ing  profusely.  In  the  near  vicinity  of  the  water  are 
beds  or  masses  of  Her  Majesty,  Fimbriata,  and  other 
Pinks,  making  a  brave  display ;  also  Antirrhinums, 
Azaleas,  Spanish  Irises,  Oriental  Poppies,  Sidalcea 
Candida,  Pyrethrums,  Hemerocallis  flava,  Lychnis 
Flos-Jovis,  and  L.  Viscaria  splendens.  Varieties  of 
Clematis  clamber  over  the  rockery,  and  Spiraea 
ariaefolia  is  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  large 
panicles  of  bloom. 

The  shrubberies  all  round  the  margin  of  the  wood 
and  in  the  American  garden,  have  been  rendered 
very  gay  by  means  of  a  collection  of  hardy  hybrid 
Rhododendrons  in  named  varieties.  They  are  now 
over,  but  very  fine  were  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  white; 
The  Queen,  blush  with  tawny  spots  on  the  upper 
segments  ;  Madame  Carvalho,  something  in  the  way 
of  the  last  ;  Purity,  white,  but  smaller  than  the  first- 
named  ;  Princess  Louise,  white,  and  very  early  ; 
Michael  Waterer,  very  dark  red  ;  and  many  others 
of  great  merit,  and  ornamental  to  say  the  least  of 
them, 
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FLORAL  NOTES. 

Pansies  and  Violas  never  flowered  more  freely  than 
this  season,  and  the  flowers  are  larger  than  usual. 
Ground  trenched  and  manure  of  good  quality  put 
under  the  top  spit  is  a  good  preparation  and  one 
followed  by  many  of  the  leading  Pansy  fanciers  in 
the  North.  Some  competitors  have  varieties  already 
in  full  flower,  and  many  of  the  fancy  kinds  are  3  in. 
across.  All  herbaceous  plants  are  doing  extra  well ; 
Aquilegias,  Delphiniums,  and  Paeonies  are  very 
floriferous.  The  latter  were  lifted  and  divided,  to 
reduce  them,  which  has  increased  their  vigour.  A 
good  collection  of  Paeonies  is  a  valuable  class  of 
plants  where  cut  flowers  are  required  in  quantity. 
Dahlias  grown  on  steadily  and  established  in  pots, 
coming  into  flower  at  end  of  May,  are  valuable  for 
cutting.  We  planted  out  our  stock  during  the  first 
week  in  June  and  cutting  was  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  Planted  carefully  out  of  pots,  tied  to  stakes, 
and  watered,  they  go  on  freely  into  growth.  Cactus 
and  Pompon  Dahlias  are  very  good. — M.  Temple, 
Carron,  N.B. 

- - 

GARDENIAS. 

Last  year  I  sent  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  bloom 
cut  from  one  old  plant,  or  rather  I  sent  an  account 
of  the  first  crop  of  blooms  cut,  and  promised  to  send 
the  number  that  was  cut  up  to  Christmas.  I  was 
prevented  from  doing  so.  Altogether  I  cut  300 
blooms  from  January,  1895,  to  December  1895. 
This  year,  from  January  1896  to  the  present  time, 

I  have  cut  414.  That  number  has  been  cut  and 
received  by  my  employer  and  her  friends,  and  it  is 
my  employer’s  wish  that  I  send  an  account  up  to  the 
gardening  papers,  and  enquire  if  either  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  or  any  reader  of  this  paper  have  ever  known 
such  a  number  to  be  cut  off  one  plant  in  such  a 
short  time  before.  One  gentleman  who  was  visiting 
here  said  that  he  had  never  seen  such  blooms  before  ; 
they  were  more  like  Camellias. — Thos.  Cockerill,  The 
Gate  House,  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire. 

[We  do  not  remember  seeing  a  plant  large  enough, 
in  our  opinion,  to  supply  such  a  quantity  of  flowers, 
in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  We  understood  the 
plant  you  mention  has  been  in  your  possession  for 
the  last  four  years  ;  but  as  far  as  we  recollect,  you 
never  told  us  what  were  the  dimensions  of  the  plant. 
In  any  case  it  must  be  exceptionally  healthy.  Is  it 
planted  out  in  a  bed  of  loam  ?  Gardenias  in  gardens 
are  usually  so  small,  that  the  counting  of  the  flowers 
from  one  plant,  does  not  interest  anyone. — Ed.] 

- - 

BRITISH  FERNS. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  National  Amateur 
Gardeners’  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Farringdon  Street,  City,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
9th  inst.,  when  Mr.  George  Gordon,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  gave  a  lecture  on  British  Ferns,  with 
special  reference  to  their  cultivation  in  gardens  of 
limited  dimensions.  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  president, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance 
of  members,  and  an  extensive  exhibition  of  British 
Ferns,  Mr.  Vokes,  of  Southampton,  Mr.  Leonard 
Brown,  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  staging 
collections  of  splendidly-developed  specimens. 

Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  opening  remarks,  said  he  did 
not  intend  in  the  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
at  his  disposal,  to  speak  of  the  life-history  of  Ferns, 
or  discuss  the  marvellous  process  by  which  their 
multiplication  is  effected,  and  new  and  beautiful 
forms  created.  He  should,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  that  had  been  made  to  him,  confine  himself 
to  their  cultivation,  in  which,  he  was  pleased  to  learn, 
the  members  were  much  interested.  He  was  glad  of 
this,  because  it  justified  the  hope  that  the  Ferns 
indigenous  to  the  United  Kingdom  would  at  no 
distant  date  receive  the  attention  from  the  general 
body  of  amateurs  they  so  well  merited,  and  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  many  beautiful  forms  of  the 
principal  species  would  be  represented  in  all  gardens 
where  beauty  of  form,  as  well  as  attractive  colours, 
were  appreciated.  He  should  not  attempt  to  exalt 
the  native  Ferns  at  the  expense  of  those  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  or,  indeed,  at  that  of  other  classes 
of  plants;  but  he  would  claim  for  them  that  they 
would  afford  unbounded  pleasure  to  those  who  gave 
them  the  attention  necessary  to  the  full  development 
of  their  manifold  charms.  Upon  this  point  he  could 
speak  from  experience.  It  was  now  many  years 
since  he  turned  his  attention  to  British  Ferns,  and, 
although  he  had  not  made  a  fad  of  them  to  the 


exclusion  of  other  plants,  he  had  from  the  first  grown 
a  representative  collection,  and  had  annually 
obtained  from  it  many  useful  object  lessons  in  plant 
life,  and  an  immense  amount  of  pleasure.  The 
enjoyment  he  had  derived  from  the  culture  of  British 
Ferns  was  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  amateur, 
for  the  possession  of  a  large  collection,  or  rare 
forms,  was  not  essential. 

The  cultivation  of  British  Ferns  had  not  during 
the  past  thirty  years  extended  so  rapidly  as  could 
have  been  desired,  and  for  this  there  could  hardly  be 
any  doubt  the  Fern  specialists  were  in  the  main 
responsible.  From  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  there 
was  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  mania  for  British  Ferns, 
and  a  brisk  demand  sprang  up  for  the  forms  of  the 
principal  species.  To  satisfy  this  demand  plants 
were  raised  in  large  numbers  from  spores,  and 
seedlings  showing  a  slight  difference  in  the  size  and 
form  of  the  frond,  no  matter  whether  the  difference 
contributed  to  or  detracted  from  the  beauty  of  the 
plant,  were  distributed  under  long,  cumbrous,  and 
unpronounceable  names.  In  time  cultivators  grew 
tired  of  adding  varieties  showing  trifling  variations 
to  their  collection,  and  also  of  the  frightful  names 
inflicted  upon  them.  He  had  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  objected  to  scientific  names  of  all  kinds, 
but  in  the  case  of  varietal  forms  of  British  Ferns,  as 
of  other  plants,  the  names  should  be  simple  and 
appropriate.  Happily,  there  had  of  late  years  been 
a  change  for  the  better  ;  raisers  had  recognised  the 
importance  of  new  varieties  possessing  both  distinct¬ 
ness  and  beauty,  and  that  cumbrous  names  are  not 
desirable. 

There  were,  it  was  pointed  out,  several  ways  of 
commencing  the  cultivation  of  British  Ferns.  If  the 
cultivator  is  satisfied  with  the  specific  forms,  and  has 
access  to  woodlands  and  hedge-rows  where  Ferns 
are  abundant,  he  can  make  a  beginning  by  trans¬ 
ferring  the  requisite  number  of  plants  from  their 
native  haunts  to  his  garden ;  if  he  has  no  such  access 
it  will  be  open  to  him  to  purchase  the  plants  from  a 
nursery  or  the  coster’s  barrow.  But  no  one  should, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  be  satisfied  with  the 
species,  with  such  a  wealth  of  beautiful  forms.  The 
Male  Fern,  the  Lady  Fern,  and  Broad  Fern,  and  the 
Hart’s-tongue,  when  growing  luxuriantly  in  great 
masses,  as  they  may  be  seen  in  Devonshire,  Somerset, 
Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  and  some  other  counties 
that  were  mentioned,  were  singularly  beautiful  ;  but 
their  places  are  the  woodland,  the  hedge-row,  and 
the  shady  lane,  and  not  the  garden.  Especially  was 
it  desirable  that  those  who  had  but  little  space  in 
which  to  indulge  their  taste  for  plant  culture  should 
take  advantage  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  Nature 
had  provided  for  the  embellishment  of  their  gardens. 
The  practice,  which  obtains  of  purchasing  Ferns  that 
have  been  dug  up  after  they  have  commenced  to 
make  new  growth  and  hawked  about  the  streets,  was 
very  strongly  condemned.  In  the  first  place,  plants 
that  had  been  so  dealt  with  seldom  survived,  even 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  the  second  place,  those 
who  bought  the  plants  assisted  and  encouraged  those 
who  were  engaged  in  stripping  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  one  of  their  greatest  charms.  Few, 
said  Mr.  Gordon,  had  an  adequate  idea  of  the  rate 
at  which  the  country  is  being  despoiled  of  its  beauty 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  demand  for  Fern 
roots  during  the  spring  months,  and  he  earnestly 
hoped  that  all  who  were  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
rural  aspects  of  the  country  would  do  their  best  to 
discourage  this  vandalism.  Some  objection  to  the 
practice  would  be  removed  if  the  plants  were  utilised 
in  beautifying  town  gardens,  but  of  the  thousands 
that  were  annually  sold  not  more  than  five  per  cent, 
survived. 

The  proper,  aDd  indeed  the  only  course  that 
should  be  taken  in  beginning  Fern  culture  was  to 
purchase  nicely-established  plants  from  a  nursery  in 
which  a  representative  collection  is  grown.  The 
varieties  of  the  several  species  were  stated  to  be  so 
numerous,  and  to  evince  so  great  a  diversity  in 
character,  as  to  afford  a  wide  range  for  selection. 
To  show  the  wonderful  variation  of  the  British 
Ferns,  it  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe 
described,  in  a  small  work  entitled  “  British  Ferns,” 
1,859  varieties,  of  which  34  were  forms  of  Adiantum 
Capillus-Veneris,  16  of  Asplenium  Adiantum 
nigrum,  313  of  Athyrium  Filix-foemina,  75  of 
Polypodium  vulgare,  394  of  Polystichum  aDgulare, 
34  of  A.  aculeatum,  and  450  of  Scolopendrium 
vulgare.  The  diversity  of  character  afforded  by  the 
varieties  was  shown  by  specimens  of  about  fifty  of 


the  finest  forms  brought  by  the  lecturer  to  illustrate 
his  remarks.  It  was,  of  course,  not  necessary  the 
cultivator  should  commence  with  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  immense  number  of  varieties.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  he  advised  the  beginner 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  few  only  at  the  first,  and  to 
increase  his  collection  as  opportunities  offered.  He 
suggested  the  following  as  comprising  the  best  for 
forming  the  nucleus  of  a  collection:  Applebyanum, 
corymbiferum,  cruciato  cristatum,  curtum  multi- 
fidum,  Elworthi,  Frizelliae  cristatum,  glomeratum, 
plumosum,  plumosum  multifidum,  plumosum 
elegans,  ramo-cristatum,  setigerum,  Vernoniae  and 
Victoriae,  of  the  varieties  of  the  Lady  Fern, 
(Athyrium  Filix-foemina)  ;  crispalo-cristata,  folioso- 
digitata,  and  grandiceps,  of  the  Broad  Buckler  Fern 
(Lastrea  dilatata) ;  Bollandiae,  digitato-Jonesi, 
fluctuosa  and  grandiceps,  of  the  forms  of  the  Male 
Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas);  cristata  and  grandiceps  of 
the  forms  of  L.  propinqua ;  and  cristata  angustata, 
cristata  and  ramo-cristata  of  the  forms  of  L.  pseudo- 
mas  ;  bifido-cristatum,  cambricum,  trichomanoides, 
cristatum,  grandiceps,  pulcherrimum,  and  semi- 
lacerum  of  the  varieties  of  the  common  Polypody 
(Poly podium  vulgare)  ;  Bayliae,  cristato-Jonesi, 
divisilobum  plumosum,  folioso-multifidum,  gran¬ 
diceps,  remoto-decurrens,  and  tripinnatum  elegans 
of  the  forms  of  the  Prickly  Shield  Fern  (Polystichum 
angulare) ;  and  coDglomeratum,  crispum  majus, 
crispum  Stablerae,  cristatum,  cristatulatum,  digita- 
tum  majus,  grandiceps,  laceratum,  and  ramo-mar- 
ginatum  of  the  forms  of  Hart’s-tongue(Scolopendrium 
vulgare).  The  cultivator  who  had  made  consider¬ 
able  progress  with  British  Ferns  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  varieties  of  the  species  he  had 
mentioned,  but  would  include  in  his  collection  the 
various  Spleenworts,  the  Hard  Ferns  or  Blechnums, 
and  the  Bladder  Ferns  or  Cystopteris,  of  which  there 
were  many  beautiful  forms,  and  the  Oak,  the  Beech, 
and  Royal  Ferns,  the  last  named  being  especially 
useful  for  planting  in  moist  positions. 

Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  cultural  requirements  of 
British  Ferns,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Athyriums, 
Lastreas,  Polystichums  and  Scolopendriums  thrive 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  that  the  Polypodiums 
make  the  most  satisfactory  growth  in  peat.  When 
the  soil  is  close  in  texture  a  liberal  addition  of  grit, 
decayed  vegetable  refuse,  and  charred  rubbish  would 
be  advantageous ;  but  maiden  loam,  so  frequently 
recommended  for  Ferns  to  be  grown  in  the  open, 
was  an  expensive  luxury  that  could  well  be  dispensed 
with.  An  ideal  position  for  Ferns  in  the  open  was 
said  to  be  a  border  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  fence, 
or  hedge,  where  the  Ferns  would  be  screened 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  not  be  exposed 
to  sharp  currents  of  air.  It  was  strongly  advised 
that  when  Ferns  are  planted  above  the  level,  the 
mound  or  bank  should  be  of  sufficient  depth  to 
contain  a  good  body  of  soil,  so  that  it  may  not  dry 
so  quickly  as  to  expose  the  plants  to  the  risk  of 
injury  from  a  few  days’  drought.  With  reference  to 
the  formation  of  rockeries  for  Ferns,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  best  results  would  be  obtained  by  forming 
an  irregular  bank  of  soil  of  the  desired  length  and 
depth,  and  then  with  burrs,  tufa,  sandstone,  or  other 
available  material,  arrange  a  series  of  ledges  and 
plant  the  Ferns  in  their  positions.  When  this  is 
done  it  was  pointed  out  the  soil,  plants,  and  rock- 
work  sink  together.  It  would,  after  a  little  practice, 
be  found  a  simple  matter  to  so  arrange  the  material 
used  for  facing  the  bank  as  to  give  it  much  the  aspect 
of  a  natural  rockery,  and  prevent  the  water  running 
away  down  the  slope  instead  of  soaking  into  the 
ground.  One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
cultivation  of  British  Ferns  in  the  open  was  to  keep 
them  well  supplied  with  w^ter  during  periods  of  dry 
weather  early  in  the  season.  Speaking  generally, 
overhead  sprinklings  were  described  as  of  but  little 
value  as  compared  with  copious  root  waterings.  It 
was  advised  that  while  the  soil  must  not  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  saturated  state  sufficient  water  should  be 
applied  to  thoroughly  moisten  it  to  the  depth  to 
which  the  roots  have  extended. 

The  cultivation  of  British  Ferns  in  pots  was  lightly 
touched  upon,  and  it  was  suggested  that  by  the  aid 
of  a  good  selection  many  greenhouses  and  converva= 
tories  occupying  shaded  positions  in  town  gardens, 
and  now  bare  and  desolate,  might  be  converted  into 
a  veritable  Fern  paradise.  The  essential  conditions 
of  success  were  said  to  be  well-drained  pots,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  compost,  careful  watering,  and  shade  during 
bright  weather.  With  reference  to  the  compost,  one 
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consisting  of  turfy  peat  and  liberal  proportions  of 
leaf-mould  and  sand  was  recommended  for  the  Poly- 
podiums  and  Spleenworts  ;  and  for  the  Athyriums, 
Lastreas,  Polystichums,  and  Scolopendriums  a 
compost  consisting  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould, 
powdery  cow  manure,  and  coarse  silver  sand  was 
advised.  The  importance  of  moistening  the  whole 
of  the  soil  at  each  watering  was  insisted  upon,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  when  the  plants  are  at  rest  the 
soil  must  be  maintained  in  a  moderately  moist  state, 
for  when,  as  so  frequently  happens,  the  soil  is 
allowed  to  become  dust  dry,  and  remain  so  for  any 
considerable  period,  the  plants  are  greatly  injured,  if 
not  killed.  Repotting  in  spring  was  advised,  but  it 
was  pointed  out  that  annual  repottings  were  not 
necessary,  as  the  plants  would  be  maintained  in  the 
most  vigorous  condition  for  several  years  without 
disturbance  at  the  roots,  by  assisting  them  with  weak 
liquid  manure — that  prepared  by  steeping  cow 
manure  in  water  and  used  in  a  highly-diluted  state, 
being  recommended  as  the  best. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  hearty  votes  of  thanks 
were  accorded  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Gordon. 

- - 

YORK  GALA. 

THEthirty-eighth  Grand  York  Gala  which  was  opened 
in  the  Bootham  Asylum  grounds  at  York,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  i8th, compared  very  favourably  with  the  dis¬ 
play  of  any  previous  year.  Unfortunately  the  weather 
was  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  although  crowds 
of  visitors  attended  in  spite  of  heavy  thunderstorms 
and  deluges  of  rain.  The  arrangements  throughout 
were  excellent,  and  so  favourably  impressed  the 
deputation  sent  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
that  the  ten  gentlemen  composing  it  unanimously 
expressed  their  entire  approval,  and  awarded  a 
number  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  medals 
and  certificates  to  the  most  meritorious  exhibits. 
The  largest  amount  of  prize  money  offered  by  the 
committee  in  any  previous  year  has  been  £650. 
This  large  sum  has  been  increased  this  season  to 
^750.  Consequently,  a  great  deal  of  keen  competi¬ 
tion  characterised  the  various  classes  for  plants,  cut 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

In  the  large  circular  tent  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  was  the  huge  central  pyramid  of  plants  in 
which  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage 
subjects  figured  conspicuously.  The  groups  of 
miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  each 
occupied  a  space  of  300  sq.  ft.  Sir  James  Reckitt, 
Bart.,  Hull,  was  the  first  prize  winner  here, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee,  Nottingham, 
and  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease.  Mr.  Cypher,  Cheltenham, 
won  the  first  award  for  a  group  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  in  which  Orchids  were  excluded.  A 
superb  exhibit  was  that  made  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  & 
Son,  Highgate,  of  miscellaneous  plants,  all  in  grand 
condition,  and  for  which  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  obtained  a 
similar  award  for  a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  which  Caladiums  played  an  important  part, 
and  also  a  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Orchids  were  abundantly  represented,  the  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  them  being  very  great.  In  fact 
they  constituted  quite  the  best  array  of  the  popular 
flowers  to  be  seen  at  any  show  out  of  London. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co,,  Clapton.  E.,  staged  a 
really  superb  collection,  for  which  a  Gold  Medal 
was  given.  Magnificent,  indeed,  were  the  well- 
flowered  samples  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  which, 
although  not  one  of  the  rarest  of  Cattleyas,  is  yet 
one  of  the  most  showy.  Very  fine  collections  were 
also  sent  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co,,  St.  Albans, 
and  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  received 
the  third  Gold  Medal  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges 
for  a  most  brilliant  display  of  Carnations,  and  hardy 
cut  flowers.  Conspicuous  among  the  Carnations 
were  such  grand  varieties  as  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Yellow  Queen,  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 
Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  of  Handsworth, 
showed  a  very  comprehensive  collection  of  the 
pretty  Japanese  Maples,  a  wonderful  variety,  both 
as  to  colour  and  cutting  of  the  leaves,  being  forth¬ 
coming.  The  Pelargoniums  and  Begonias  sent  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
excited  a  deal  of  well-deserved  admiration. 

Roses,  unfortunately,  were  scarcely  up  to  the 
standard  of  former  years.  The  drought  has  had  an 
ill  effect  upon  the  plants,  and  the  flowers  lack  size, 
substance,  and  depth  of  colouring.  Pansies  and 


Violas,  too,  have  been  labouring  under  the  same 
difficulties.  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Busby,  N.B.,  and  Mr. 
M.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  N.B.,  were  the  most 
successful  exhibitors  of  these  showy  and  popular 
flowers.  In  a  class  for  seventy-two  cut  Roses,  com¬ 
prising  not  less  than  thirty-six  varieties,  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  were  placed  first,  and  were 
followed  in  order  of  merit  by  Messrs.  Harkness  & 
Sons,  Bedale,  Yorks  ;  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury ; 
and  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough. 
The  first  award  for  forty-eight  cut  Roses  was  also 
carried  off  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son.  Messrs.  W. 
Jackson  &  Co.,  Scrutton,  Bedale,  Yorks,  contributed 
the  best  collection  of  Roses  in  pots,  and  were 
followed  by  Mr.  G.  Mount. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  shown,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.,  being  a  heavy  winner  in  numer¬ 
ous  classes.  He  obtained  first  awards  for  a  collection 
of  fruits,  comprising  ten  distinct  kinds,  also  for 
smaller  collections  of  six  and  four  kinds,  the  latter 
including  Pines,  a  dish  of  Cherries,  Tomatos,  and 
two  collections  of  vegetables. 

The  special  awards  of  medals  made  by  the  deputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  included  the 
following: — A  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  group  of  plants  ; 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  to  Mrs.  Tetley,  for  Pelar¬ 
goniums  ;  Silver  Banksian  Medal  to  Mrs.  Gurney 
Pease,  for  Ferns ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee  and  Sir  J.  Reckitt, 
for  groups  of  plants;  and  Mr.  H.  Py bus  for  zonal 
Pelargoniums. 

Sir  Joseph  Terry  presided  at  the  luncheon  served 
in  a  marquee  on  the  ground  during  the  afternoon. 
He  was  supported  by  the  Dean  of  York,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, Bart.,  with  theother 
members  of  the  deputation.  Sir  Trevor  spoke  at 
some  length  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  present 
on  that  occasion,  and  warmly  eulogised  the  show  and 
the  capable  manner  in  which  the  arrangements  had 
been  carried  out  by  the  executive.  Speaking  of  the 
departure  made  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
he  said  that  they  had  long  felt  the  desirability  of 
being  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  various 
very  active  societies  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  and  he  thought  the  move  they  had  lately 
made  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
council  tent  on  behalf  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Bene¬ 
volent  Fund,  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor  presided  and 
the  claims  of  this  charitable  institution  were  urged 
by  various  gentlemen.  The  Dean  of  York  announced 
that  it  had  been  arranged  to  hold  a  floral  service  in 
York  Minster  during  July,  the  proceeds  of  the 
offertory  to  be  devoted  to  the  Benevolent  Fund. 
- <*. - 

ORCHIDS  AT  HIGHFIELD. 

Liverpool  can  claim  many  valuable  collections  of 
Orchids,  and  those  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  J.P.,  of 
Woolton,  justly  merit  a  place  in  the  fore-front. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  worthy  to  notice  a  group  that 
was  arranged  for  the  edification  of  the  large 
assemblage  of  friends  who  were  present  at  the  double 
marriage  ceremony  of  the  Misses  Ethel  C.  and 
Helen  F.,  the  two  eldest  daughters  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tate,  to  Messrs.  William  W.,  and  Guy  W.,  eldest 
and  fifth  sons  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Gossage,  of  Camp  Hill, 
also  a  great  lover  and  supporter  of  horticulture. 

The  group  in  question  was  arranged  in  a  small 
span-roofed  house  about  20  ft.  by  12  ft.,  the  bank 
running  down  each  side  and  across  the  end.  The 
prevailing  features  were  scores  of  fine  spikes  of 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  Above  these  at  the  end 
rose  several  strong  spikes  of  Oncidium  sphacelatum, 
whilst  on  either  side  were  many  well-flowered  plants 
of  Cattleyas  and  Laelias.  Of  the  former  C.  Mossiae 
was  good,  C.  Mendelii  in  grand  form,  and  C. 
Warscewiczii  rothshildiana,  distinct  and  clearly 
marked.  Amongst  the  Laelias,  L.  purpurata  alba, 
good  varieties,  L  p.  wyattiana,  L.  p.  brysiana,  and 
L.  p.  russelliana  added  a  charm.  Amongst  other 
good  things,  were  Dendrobium  suavissimum, 
Maxillaria  tenuifolia  in  profusion,  Brassia  verrucosa, 
Oncidium  Papilio  &c.  A  judicious  addition  of 
Adiantum  and  foliage  plants  completed  the  floral 
picture  that  was  justly  admired.  Other  plants  in 
flower  included  Oncidium  macranthum  with  fully 
seventy  fine  flowers.  This  is  the  earliest  of  half  a 
dozen  plants,  all  of  which  promise  equally  well. 
Cypripediums,  and  Odontoglossums  in  variety,  all 
in  robust  condition,  show  the  culture  of  Mr.  G. 
Heigh.  The  gardener  is  of  the  right  kind  to  secure 
success. — IV. 


ARDENiNG  gflSCELLANY. 


BURCHELLIA  CAPENS1S. 

This  is  among  those  plants  introduced  from  the 
Cape  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  which 
are  not  so  popular  as  they  were  a  few  decades  back. 
It  will  grow  well  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  At  the 
same  time,  if  a  slightly  warmer  temperature  is  avail¬ 
able  during  its  growing  period,  it  succeeds  better.  It 
is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  fair  sized,  ovate  leaves, 
dark  green  in  colour.  It  flowers  in  clusters  at  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  each  bloom  beiDg  an  inch  or  so 
in  length,  tubular  in  form,  and  orange-red  in  colour. 
A  mixture  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat,  made  moderately 
sandy,  is  a  suitable  compost.  It  strikes  pretty  well 
from  cuttings  of  the  half  ripened  shoots  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  Like  some  other  warm  green¬ 
house  plants,  it  is  capable  of  enduring,  when  the 
wood  is  well  ripened,  five  or  six  degrees  of  frost. 
For  a  short  time  we  have  seen  it  with  other  plants 
subjected  to  this  treatment  in  order  to  kill  mealy 
bug. —  W.  B.  G. 

THE  SCARLET  RUNNER  A  PERENNIAL. 

It  is  not  generally  recognised  nor  remembered  that  the 
Scarlet  Runner  Bean  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  under 
favourable  conditions  will  live  and  thrive  for  many 
years.  On  the  wall  of  a  cottage  near  by,  may  be  seen 
in  full  vigour  and  clothed  with  bloom,  an  example  of 
this  Bean  treated  as  a  perennial.  It  has  now  reached 
a  height  of  about  20  ft.,  and  is  supported  by  long 
rods  secured  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  I  know  for  a 
fact  that  Beans  were  fit  for  gathering  last  year  quite 
a  fortnight  before  those  getting  annual  treatment. 
It  has  grown  and  flourished  in  its  present  quarters,  I 
believe,  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  I  mean  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  a  chat  with  its  owner. 
— A.  Pentney. 

STPAWBERRY  JOHN  RUSKIN. 

My  friend  Mr.  Baird’s  experience  of  John  Ruskin 
Strawberry  carrying  its  petals  is  similar  to  mine,  two 
batches,  one  in  pots  and  one  outside,  behaving 
similarly  ;  the  petals  appear  to  be  of  stouter  texture 
than  those  of  most  varieties  and  with  age  assume  a 
reddish  colour.  As  a  cropper  this  Strawberry  with 
me  is  very  disappointing,  both  indoors  and  out.  Its 
fruits  although  numerous  are  miserably  small.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Auguste  Nicaise—  A. 
Pentney.  • 


SEEDLING  ROSES. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  box  containing  blooms  of 
seedling  Roses  from  Mr.  James  Bryson,  173,  Princes 
Street  East,  Helensburgh,  N.B.  A  single-flowered 
seedling  from  Madame  Isaac  Pereire  had  large 
petals  of  an  intense  rose  fading  to  white  in  the 
very  centre.  If  it  flowers  freely  it  might  find  a 
place  as  a  garden  Rose,  for  the  colour  is  rich  and 
the  flowers  fragrant.  Some  flowers  of  a  seedling 
raised  from  Victor  Verdier  were  double,  though  not 
very  full,  but  most  deliciously  scented.  The  petals 
were  much  narrower  than  in  the  case  previously 
mentioned,  but  of  a  rich  carmine,  tinted  with  purple 
and  flushed  with  the  same  hue  along  the  centre.  Of 
the  varieties  sent,  the  above  two  were  best.  The 
chief  fault  we  have  to  them  is  that  the  flowers  do  not 
last  long  in  perfection ;  but  that  is  a  fault  that 
applies  generally  to  single,  and  semi-double  Roses 
used  for  garden  decoration.  Their  fragrance,  but 
especially  that  of  the  dark  carmine  seedling,  we 
consider  one  of  the  leading  recommendations.  The 
single  one  was  very  similar  in  colour  to  Ulrich 
Brunner,  but  probably  somewhat  darker. 


SYRINGING  TOMATOS. 

In  reply  to  W.  P.  R.’s remarks  on  the  above  subject 
(p.  670),  I  think  his  method  of  criticism  is  very  un- 
gentlemanly,  and  it  gave  me  the  impression  that  W. 
P.R.  was  a  knowing  sort,  and  one  who  thinks  he  has 
all  the  experience,  knowledge,  and  sense  in  the 
world.  I  can  kindly  inform  W.  P.  R.  that  I  served 
my  apprenticeship  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
kept  horticultural  establishments  in  England,  and 
was  trained  under  a  gardener  and  a  gentleman. 
And  what  I  preach  I  practice,  and  that  is  more  than 
some  people  do.  W.  P.  R  has  evidently  not  seen 
much  if  he  has  not  seen  Tomato  plants  suffering  with 
red  spider  and  aphides  ;  and  if  he  has  not  seen  excel¬ 
lent  results  by  the  occasional  syringing  of  the  plants. 
— J.  Heaton. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


British  Birds. 

Lloyd’s  Natural  History  :  British  Birds- 
Part  I.  By  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.> 
&c.,  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum- 
With  twelve  coloured  plates.  London  :  Edward 
Lloyd,  Limited,  12,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet 
Street.  Sixpence  nett. 

A  cheap  edition  of  Lloyd’s  Natural  History  is  now 
passing  through  the  Press  at  a  third  of  the  price  of 
the  original  publication.  The  first  issue  will  consist 
of  forty-eight  parts  at  6d.  each,  and  will  include 
birds  and  game  birds,  butterflies  and  moths,  civets, 
carnivora,  monkeys,  marsupials,  and  mammals.  The 
part  now  before  us  is  devoted  to  British  birds,  runs 
to  1 12  pages  of  text  and  is  interleaved  with  twelve 
coloured  plates,  which,  alone,  are  worth  more  than 
the  money.  Besides  several  of  the  more  common 
birds,  the  coloured  illustrations  include  plates  of  the 
raven,  the  jay,  the  rose-coloured  starling,  the  haw¬ 
finch,  the  brambling,  goldfinch,  crossbill,  and  snow 
bunting. 

The  information  given  is  up-to-date — indeed,  the 
editor’s  name  is  a  guarantee  for  that  while  he  has 
been  assisted  in  the  work  by  several  other  eminent 
naturalists,  either  of  the  British  or  other  museums. 
The  classification  will  be  found  quite  different  from 
that  of  older  books  on  the  subject,  the  present  state 
of  the  science  of  the  subject  demanding  it.  The 
young  student  or  naturalist  may  find  some  difficulty 
at  first  sight  in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  a 
flexor perforans  digitorum,  but  the  terms  referring  to 
the  structure  of  a  bird’s  foot  or  head  will  be  found 
illustrated,  and  the  several  parts  named  and 
described  in  the  introductory  remarks  relating  to  the 
order  of  birds  immediately  following.  The  first 
order  given  is  that  of  the  Passeriformes,  or  birds 
possessing  the  same  structure  as  the  sparrow. 

The  student  will  find  that  the  crow  is  classed 
amongst  the  singing  birds,  but  the  history  admits 
that  he  has  a  very  bad  voice;  and  makes  a  distinc¬ 
tion,  of  course,  between  him  and  the  thrushes,  for 
instance.  Moreover,  the  crow  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  (as  far  as  structure  goes)  amongst  the  Passeri¬ 
formes.  There  are,  of  course,  several  British  crows, 
and  all  of  them  as  well  as  the  raven,  are  as  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  for  the  life  they  have  to  lead  as  a 
naturalist  or  any  person  who  studies  birds  can 
imagine.  In  looking  over  the  first  portion  of  the 
book  before  us  we  find  that  the  history  of  birds  is 
almost  as  much  encumbered  with  synonyms  as 
plants ;  but  the  accepted  name  amongst  modern 
ornithologists,  is  given  at  the  top  of  each  article 
dealing  with  the  species,  while  the  synonymes  are 
given  in  italics.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion,  crowded  into  small  space  relating  to  generic 
and  specific  descriptions,  range  in  Great  Britain  and 
outside  of  it,  as  to  the  habits,  nests,  and  eggs  of  the 
birds.  Altogether  it  is  an  interesting,  reliable  and 
cheap  book  on  the  subject,  and  well  worth  adding  to 
one’s  library. 

- -*• - 

SOCIETIES. 


National  Viola,  June  20 th. — The  above  society’s  show 
was  held  in  the  corridor  adjoining  the  large  con¬ 
servatory  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent’s  Park,  on  this  date.  This  was  the 
first  show  held  by  the  National  Viola  Society  since 
its  reconstruction  a  few  months  ago.  A  fair  quantity 
of  material  was  present,  although  several  good 
growers  were  not  represented.  Fortunately  the 
weather  was  not  very  hot,  and  thus  the  blooms 
retained  their  beauty  and  freshness  remarkably  well. 

In  the  open  classes  the  competition  was  fairly 
keen  and  well  sustained.  Mr.  Septimus  Pye, 
Catteral,  Garstang,  came  out  far  ahead  of  all  other 
competitors  for  a  collection  of  Violas,  showing  an 
extensive  and  most  comprehensive  group.  Over 
200  sprays,  in  as  many  varieties,  were  displayed, 
each  spray  comprising  from  twelve  to  twenty 
blooms.  Indeed,  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  find  a 
collection  to  beat  this  fine  effort.  Admiration, 
Countess  of  Kintore,  Blue  Garter,  Ardwell  Gem, 
Butterfly,  Bullion,  Mary  Jack,  White  Empress,  Isa 
Ferguson,  Peter  Barr,  Robin,  Blush  QueeD, 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  are  a  few  of  the  best 
of  the  many  grand  varieties  shown.  Great  refinement 
characterised  the  blooms  throughout,  and  there  was 


scarcely  a  shade  from  white  to  deep  purple  and 
black,  that  was  not  represented.  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
Hawick,  N.B.,  was  placed  second  with  a  much 
smaller  group.  The  third  prize  was  carried  off  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Mr.  M.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  N.B.,  occupied 
the  premier  position  for  a  collection  of  fancy  Pansies 
with  a  splendid  exhibit.  The  majority  of  the 
blooms  were  fully  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  perfectly 
circular  in  outline,  with  the  margins  exceptionally 
clear  and  well  defined.  Maggie  Watson,  R.  Jame¬ 
son,  David  Rennie,  J.  Crann,  Annie  Ross,  C.  B. 
Renshaw,  Mrs.  Robt.  Thompson,  Mrs.  R.  Stuart, 
and  Miss  Sterling  may  be  mentioned  as  constituting 
the  cream  of  the  collection.  Mr.  Septimus  Pye 
made  a  close  second  with  a  lot  but  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  first  prize  winner. 

Mr.  M.  Campbell  also  came  out  with  flying 
colours  for  twenty-four  fancy  Pansies  distinct.  He 
showed  superb  samples  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Steel,  Annie 
Ross,  Maggie  A.  Scott,  Constance  Steel,  and  Lord 
Hamilton.  The  second  award  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
John  Smellie,  Busby,  N.B.,  who  also  had  some 
grand  flowers ;  whilst  the  third  was  carried  off  by 
Mr.  John  Forbes.  Mr.  John  Smellie  likewise 
showed  the  best  twelve  Fancy  Pansies,  Marmion, 
Geo.  Stewart,  Jeanne  P.  Rae,  and  David  G.  McKay 
figured  here  conspicuously.  Mr.  M.  Campbell  was 
second. 

The  first  award  for  another  twelve  Fancy  Pansies 
was  withheld,  the  second  being  given  to  Mr.  John 
Smellie,  who  also  obtained  the  premier  prizes  for 
twelve  Show  Pansies  distinct ;  and  for  twenty-four 
sprays  of  bedding  Violas  distinct.  The  second 
prize  in  the  last-named  class  was  carried  off  by 
Mr.  W.  Baxter,  Woking,  and  the  third  by  Messrs. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.  Mr.  W. 
Baxter  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of  twelve 
sprays  of  Violas,  showing  Ardwell  Gem,  Norah 
May,  Border  Witch,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Goldfinch, 
and  Iona  in  excellent  condition. 

Mr.  John  Smellie  had  the  finest  six  sprays  of 
rayless  Violas,  distinct,  in  Border  Witch,  Seedling, 
Dorothy,  May  Scott,  Geo.  Lord,  and  Nellie.  Mr. 
W.  Baxter  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  took  second 
and  third  prizes  respectively.  Mr.  W.  Baxter  won 
yet  another  first  prize  for  six  sprays  of  the  charming 
miniature  Violas.  These  were  unfortunately  un¬ 
named.  Three  sprays  of  yellow  Violas,  distinct, 
were  best  shown  by  Mr.  John  Smellie,  who  had  A. 
J.  Rowberry,  Mary  Gilbert,  and  Prince  of  Orange. 
A  like  position  was  taken  by  the  same  exhibitor  for 
three  sprays  of  White  Violas  in  Colleen  Bawn, 
Niphetos,  and  Lady  Salisbury.  For  three  bunches 
of  any  other  colour,  Mr.  W.  Baxter  distanced  all 
competitors.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Orpington, 
staged  a  nice  group  of  bedding  Violas,  Pansies  and 
Sweet  Peas,  all  in  first-class  order. 

Amateur  exhibits  were  not  very  numerous, 
although  the  quality  of  the  material  they  contained 
was  high.  Mr.  Charles  Kay,  Gargannoch,  N.B., 
was  credited  for  the  best  twelve  Fancy  Pansies 
distinct.  The  blooms  were  large,  and  almost 
perfectly  circular  in  outline.  Mrs.  Lovatt,  Newport, 
Salop,  was  placed  second.  Mr.  H.  A.  Nees, 
Woking,  showed  the  best  twelve  sprays  of  Violas 
distinct,  six  blooms  in  each  spray  ;  Norah  May,  Gold¬ 
finch,  Christiana,  and  Purple  Empress  were  some  of 
his  best  varieties.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  N., 
was  an  exceedingly  close  second  :  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Rowberry,  South  Woodford,  third.  In  a  similar, 
but  smaller  class  of  six  bunches  of  Violas,  Dr.  Shoe- 
belton,  Sydenham,  S.E.,  obtained  first  honours. 
Mr.  T.  J.  SheldoD,  South  Woodford,  was  second; 
and  Mr.  R.  T.  Dougall,  Walthamstow,  third.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Cook,  North  Finchley,  was  the  most  success¬ 
ful  exhibitor  of  six  bunches  of  Violas,  distinct,  each 
bunch  containing  three  blooms;  Mr.  A.  J.  Row¬ 
berry  was  placed  second. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Woking,  won  the  first  prize  for 
three  bunches  of  six  blooms  each  of  White  Violas, 
with  Vestal,  Countess  of  Hopetown,  and  Christiana  ; 
also  for  a  similar  quantity  of  any  other  than  white 
or  yellow  varieties.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  second  in 
the  last-mentioned  class.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry 
showed  the  finest  six  bunches,  distinct,  of  rayless 
Violas  in  Iris,  A.  J.  Rowberry,  Mary  Scott,  Border 
Witch,  Rosea  Pallida,  and  Nerisoce.  The  premier 
award  for  six  bunches  of  miniature  Violas  also  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  same  exhibitor  with  Olivetta, 
Lynette,  Orange  Queen,  Seedling,  Violetta,  and 
Queen  of  the  Year, 


Royal  Horticultural,  June  23rd. — The  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last  showed  a  falling  away  in  the  quantity 
of  material  shown,  and  in  the  number  of  visitors  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  there  was  a  very  respec¬ 
table  show  of  a  varied  lot  of  subjects,  including 
Orchids,  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  quantity,  Sweet 
Peas,  Roses,  hardy  ornamental  flowering  shrubs, 
Strawberries  and  Melons. 

A  large  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 

J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  interspersed  with 
Palms  and  Ferns.  The  leading  features  of  the 
collection  were  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Laeliocattleya 
Eximia,  L.  Eudora,  Disa  langleyensis,  D.  kewensis, 
Cypripedium  nlveum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  Den- 
drobium  Dearei,  and  some  species  of  Phalaenopsis. 
Choice  and  richly  coloured  was  Laeliocattleya 
Hippolyta ;  Dendrobium  rhodopterygium  was  well 
flowered,  as  were  Cattleya  citrina  and  Odontoglossum 
harryanum  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  staged  a  group 
of  very  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  including 
a  dark-lipped  and  beautiful  form  named  C.  M.  Bella. 
They  also  had  cut  flowers  of  the  showy  Vanda 
Hookerae. 

Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo. 
Cragg),  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  exhibited  cut 
flowers  of  Cattleya  gigas  Walker’s  var.,  C.  granulosa 
du  buyssoniana,  C.  intermedia,  Stanhopea  Wardii 
and  others  all  showing  excellent  culture. 

Welbore  S.  Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Barrell),  Hazelbourne,  Dorking,  staged  some  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  with  long 
spikes  of  blcom.  O.  crispum  Duke  of  Sutherland 
was  a  handsome  form  with  wavy  white  petals  shown 
by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  (gardener,  Mr.  P.  Blair), 
Stoke-on-Trent,  and  which  was  accorded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal.  Miltonia  vexillaria  chelsoniensis. 
a  pretty  light  form  was  shown  by  Sir  Frederick  Wigan 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

A  very  interesting  and  varied  group  of  Orchids 
was  staged  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Alban's. 
Showy  and  beautiful  were  Sobralia  Amesiae,  S. 
Veitchi,  S.  xantholeuca,  Thunia  Veitchi  inversa,  as 
well  as  Cattleya  gigas,  Laelia  tenebrosa,  and  various 
others.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  variety, 
and  they  were  set  off  with  the  greenery  of  Palms  and 
Ferns. 

Laelia  tenebrosa  gigantea,  a  huge  flower,  also 
Renanthera  Storeyi,  Odontoglossum  Coradinei 
expansum,  and  Aerides  radicosum  album,  were  all 
shown  in  the  cut  state  by  W.  J.  Thomson,  Esq., 
St.  Helens,  Lancashire. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  splendid 
pieces  of  Rhynchostylis  retusa,  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
Cypripedium  superbiens  (with  nine  flowers),  Epi¬ 
dendrum  Frederici-Guilielmii,  Renanthera  Storeyi, 
and  Catasetum  Bungerothii,  the  latter  having 
flowers  of  enormous  size  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

In  the  special  competitive  classes  for  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  cut  flowers  some  excellent  material  was  dis¬ 
played.  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
was  placed  first  for  a  collection,  comprising  not  less 
than  eighteen  bunches  distinct.  Large  and  splendid 
bunches  of  Funkia  Sieboldii,  Potentilla  hopewoodi- 
ana,  Hemerocallis  Thunbergi,  Lilium  testaceum, 
and  Veronica  maritima  alba  were  very  conspicuous 
here.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  made  a  good  second  with  a  group  in  which 
Digitalis  lanata,  Eryngium  giganteum,  Iris  Tomoye, 
and  Thalictrum  rubellum  showed  up  strongly.  Mr. 
C.  Herrin  (gardener  to  Lady  Fortescue,  Dropmore, 
Maidenhead),  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  hardy 
cut  flowers.  This  was  a  very  gay  and  showy  exhibit. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Sage,  Ham  House  Gardens,  Richmond, 
received  the  second  prise.  For  six  bunches  of 
similar  material,  Miss  Debenham,  St.  Peter’s,  St. 
Albans,  occupied  the  premier  position. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire,  showed 
upwards  of  four  dozen  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  in  as 
many  varieties.  Emily  Eckford,  Blanche  Burpee, 
Prima  Donna,  Stanley,  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Venus,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  Lotty  Eckford,  were 
particularly  noticeable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of 
their  flowers  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  made  a 
brave  show  with  Liliums  and  Calochorti.  Lilium 
Hansoni,  L.  canadense,  L.  umbellatum  Sensation, 
and  L.  thunbergianum  atrosanguineum,  were  well 
represented,  as  were  also  Calochortus  venustus,  C. 
v.  roseus,  C.  v.  oculatus,  C.  splendens,  and  C.  s. 
violacea  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 
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Messrs.  Young  and  Dobinson,  Holmesdale 
Nurseries,  Stevenage,  Herts,  received  a  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  neat  and’  comprehensive 
collection  of  cut  hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  Sarjeant 
&  Co.,  Worthing,  submitted  samples  of  seedling 
Coleuses,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  sturdiness 
of  habit,  and  the  size  and  vigour  of  their  leaves. 

Messrs.  Ivery  &  Sons,  Dorking,  sent  two  trained 
plants  of  Clematis  Lady  Ashcombe. 

From  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  Gateford,  Worksop, 
came  a  half  a  dozen  stands  of  cut  Roses.  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Camille 
Bernardin,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Fisher  Holmes, 
were  some  of  the  best  varieties.  A  dozen  bunches  of 
miniature  and  single  Roses  were  also  sent  by  the 
some  exhibitor  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  miscellaneous  group  was  contributed  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Hardy  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
figured  largely  here,  and  included  well-flowered 
samples  of  Andromeda  speciosa  cassinaefolia,  Cytisus 
nigricans,  and  Escallonia  philippiana  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

A  few  bunches  of  hardy  cut  flowers  also  came 
from  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  N. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Orpington,  Kent,  had 
samples  of  a  fine  Auricula-eyed  Sweet  William,  and 
the  new  Antirrhinum  Yellow  Queen,  a  variety  bear¬ 
ing  rich  yellow  flowers  of  enormous  size. 

A  small  group  of  Statices  was  set  up  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  in  which  were  some  neat  speci¬ 
mens  of  S.  profusa,  and  S.  Butcheri.  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Sons  sent  a  few  tuberous  Begonias,  also  a 
superbly  flowered  specimen  basket  plant.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son  received  a  Bronze  Flora  Medal  for  an 
extensive  display  of  hardy  cut  flowers  in  which 
Irises  and  Delphiniums  in  variety  played  an  impor- 
-  tant  part. 

Several  new  and  rare  plants  were  contributed  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  including  a  fine  pan  of 
Eriocnema  Candida.  Three  grand  flowers  of  Magnolia 
macrophylla  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Burrell,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  Claremont,  Esher. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  were  only  moderately  repre¬ 
sented,  at  least,  with  regard  to  quantity.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Owen  Thomas, 
gardener  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Frogmore,  for  a 
nice  collection  of  Strawberries,  Cherries,  and 
Cucumbers.  A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
F.  J.  Savile  Foljambe,  Asherton,  Worksop,  Notts, 
for  a  number  of  medium-sized,  well-finished  Pines 
and  Melons. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  sent  two  boxes  of 
the  new  Strawberry,  Laxton’s  Monarch,  the  fruits  of 
which  were  remarkable  on  account  of  their  size. 
Messrs.  E.  T.  Sarjeant  &  Co.  sent  upwards  of  three 
dozen  Melons,  comprising  a  number  of  varieties,  and 
including  some  very  ornamental,  strongly-netted 
fruits. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  number  of 
dishes  of  the  choicest  of  their  early  Peas,  the  pods  of 
all  of  them  being  exceptionally  well  filled. 


It  is  a  smaller  book  and  gives  popular  descriptions  of 
species  and  the  principal  varieties.  "  British  Ferns 
and  Where  Found  "  by  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  is  a  book 
for  the  young  collector,  and  gives  short  popular 
descriptions  of  the  species,  but  includes  a  vast 
number  of  the  modern  varieties  now  to  be  found  in 
collections.  Short  descriptions  are  given  of  these 
varieties,  but  most  attention  is  given  to  the  localities 
where  these  were  found.  It  is  published  by  Swan 
Sonnenschein  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Square. 

Plant  on  the  Calton  Hill. — Many  years  ago  I  was 
wandering  in  the  grounds  on  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh, 
and  noticed  some  plants  of  the  Borage  family 
apparently  wild,  mostly  on  the  slope  above  the  main 
road.  They  looked  like  Symphytum,  but  were  not 
officinale.  Can  any  of  your  Scotch  readers  inform 
me  what  they  are,  supposing  them  to  be  still  in  that 
locality  ? — Sigma. 

Tomatos  cracking. — F.  IV.:  Ham  Green  Favourite 
is  an  excellent  variety,  but  is  liable  to  crack  and 
spoil  its  appearance  under  certain  conditions.  You 
do  not  say  whether  or  not  your  Tomatos  are  planted 
out,  but  we  suspect  they  are  and  that  you  are  over¬ 
watering  them.  After  the  fruits  cease  to  swell,  if  the 
plants  are  freely  watered,  the  skin  is  unable  to  swell 
any  more  and  the  result  is  cracking.  We  could  name 
several  of  the  large  varieties  that  are  liable  to  this 
fault,  under  the  conditions  named  above,  but  more 
particularly  if  they  are  planted  in  the  open  air  and 
heavy  rains  fall  in  September.  If  your  Tomatos  are 
planted  out  in  the  house,  in  a  bed  of  some  depth,  no 
water  will  be  required  at  all  after  the  fruits  are 
colouring  freely.  We  have  known  more  than  one 
house  where  water  was  withheld  even  at  an  earlier 
stage  with  excellent  results. 

Runners  of  Strawberries  —  C.  L.,  N. :  It  would 
have  aided  the  old  plants  considerably  if  you  had 
removed  all  runners  you  did  not  require  as  soon  as 
the  young  fruits  were  set.  By  doing  this,  by  thinning 
the  berries,  mulching  the  ground,  and  watering  the 
plants  heavily  you  would  have  secured  much  better 
results  in  spite  of  the  weather.  The  question  as  to 
the  age  of  the  plants  is  also  an  all  important  one. 
By  pursuing  the  above  method  of  treatment  you  will 
get  even  still  finer  results  as  to  size  of  fruit,  by  grow¬ 
ing  one  year  old  runners  only.  Make  a  fresh  planta¬ 
tion  every  year. 

Names  of  Plants. — Lanarkshire:  i,  Ligusticum 
officinale  variegatum  ;  2,  Salvia  sylvestris  ;  3,  Cala- 
mintha  grandtflora  :  4,  Stachys  grandiflora  ;  5,  Sela- 
ginella  kraussiana  ;  6,  Selaginella  kraussiana  aurea  ; 
7,  Selaginella  uncinata. — A.L.:  Lupinus  arboreus 
(Tree-  Lupin). — Kirn:  On  closer  inspection  the 
plant  of  which  you  sent  specimens  last  week 
was  Candollea  calycina  and  not  a  Hibbertia. — 
T.S. :  1,  Campanula  Trachelium  ;  2,  Lindelophia 

spectabilis ;  3,  Aster  alpinus  ;  4,  Stachys 

Betonica  carnea  ;  5,  Campanula  carpatica  alba ;  6, 
Lupinus  polyphyllus. — R.  M.  :  1,  Ligustrum  ovali- 
folium  ;  2,  Tilia  vulgaris;  3,  Lycium  barbarum  ;  4, 
Spiraea  ariaefolia  ;  5,  Spiraea  japonica  var. —  W.C.: 
1,  Oncidium  Papilio  ;  2.  Oncidium  kramerianum. — 
A.G.:  1,  Spiraea  Filipendula  ;  2,  Malva  moschata 
alba  ;  3,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora. 

Communications  Received.  —  Castle  Boro. 
— Sidney  T.  Card. — John  Plummer. — B.  Wells. — 
Upcott  Gill. — Cassell  &  Company. — James  Lindsay. 
— T.  M.— A.  J.  R.— A.  Watt.— S.  C.— R.  B— Mair.' 
— Hinton. — P.  C. — J.  Petrie. — A.  Rettie. — C.  H. — 
A  L — J.  Thom. — J.  G. — H.  J. — Quo. 
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QUG$€I0D$  ADD  AQ$0J6R$ 

%*  Will  our  fritnds  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Taking  the  Flowers  of  Dahlias  —  M.  C. :  You 
cannot  fix  a  time  for  certain  as  to  how  long  it  would 
take  your  Dahlias  to  come  into  bloom  after  removing 
the  buds.  It  all  depends  upon  the  weather  and  the 
character  of  individual  varieties  to  some  extent.  It 
also  depends  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  buds  you 
leave  on  the  plants.  Generally  speaking,  you  should 
allow  a  month.  Do  not  remove  the  very  youngest 
buds  showing,  but  merely  those  which  have  every 
appearance  of  being  too  far  forward  by  August  7th. 
If  you  remove  the  very  small  ones,  a  month  would 
hardly  allow  sufficient  time  for  others  to  come  on 
and  get  fully  expanded  by  the  time.  Rather  than 
adopt  any  hard  and  fast  lines  we  should  advise  you 
to  act  on  the  safe  side  and  not  remove  the  smaller 
buds  after  this  week.  We  advise  you  also  to  make 
notes  of  what  you  do,  so  as  to  furnish  a  guide  for  you 
in  your  locality  next  year. 

Book  on  British  Ferns  .—Lanarkshire :  There  are 
several  good  books  on  British  Ferns,  and  it  depends 
most  on  the  particular  views  you  have  in  view,  as  to 
which  would  suit  you.  There  is  one  by  Charles  T, 
Druery,  Fernholme,  Forest  Gate,  giving  descriptions 
and  including  a  large  number  of  modern  varieties. 
“  British  Ferns  and  their  Allies  ’’  by  T.  Moore  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Routledge,  London,  at  5s ; 
but  there  is  half-crown  edition,  if  not  out  of  print. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Pape  &  Bergmann,  Quedlinburg,  Germany. — Bulb, 
Rose,  Plant,  and  Seed  Catalogue. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  23rd,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  no  change  in 
state  of  market  for  Agricultural  seeds.  French 
Italian  Ryegrass  is  reported  as  likely  to  prove  a 
short  crop. 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  d  t.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel 

Cherries  half  sieve...  05  6  6 
Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  andJll- 
berts,  per  100 lbs. 


s.  i.  s.  d. 

New  Grapes,  per  lb.  1020 
Pine-apples. 

—St.  Mlohael’s  each  26  60 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  c  3  09 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  12  o 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d. 

ArtlcbokesGIobedoz.  2  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle  1  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  9 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  o 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2  0 

Celery . per  bundle  1  o 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  1  6 
Endive,  French,  doz,  1  6 


t.  d.  t.  d.  s.  d. 

3  0  Herbs  . per  bunch  0  a  00 

3  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
1  o  Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
3  c  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunoh  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
1  3  Radishes...  per  dozen  1  b 
Seakale...per  basket 
3  0  Smallsaladlng, punnet  o  4 

Spinach  per  bushel  20  23 

3  o  Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  4  06 

|  Turnips . per  bnn,  3  0 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


t.d.  s.d 

Arum  Lilies,  is  blms.  20  40 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  20  30 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations  doz. blms.  06  20 
Carnations,  doz.  bchs.4  060 
Cornflower,  doz.  bchs. 1  026 
Eucharis  ...per  doz  16  26 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  26  40 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  30  60 

Iris,  doz.  bchs . 3  090 

LUlum  longiflorum 

per  doz.  20  40 
M?  rguerltes,  12  bun.  16  30 
MaiienhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  408  0 
Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  06  09 

Plants  in  Pots.— Averi 
i.  d.  1.  d. 

Aibor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  o 

„  specimen  30  50 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  60  90 
Dracaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  o  30  0 
Dracaena  vlridis.doz.  g  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz. 9  0  24  0 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  o  18  0 
Evergreens, lnvar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  1050 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 
Fuchsia,  per  doz . 6  o  10  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2040 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  0  g  16 
„  Tea, white,  doz.  16  26 

,,  Niels  .  20  40 

,,  Safrano  .  10  20 

„  (English), 

Red  Roses,  doz . o  920 

Red  Roses,  doz.  bchs.  20  60 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  30  40 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ...30  50 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  . 20  30 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms  . 03  06 

White  Lilac  (French 

per  bunch  3050 
Polyanthus,  doz.  bch.  1030 


qe  Wholesale  Prices 

i.  d.  t.  d 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  g  o  24  o 
Ivy  Geranium,  per  doz. 4  080 
Liliums,  various  doz.  12  0  24  o 

Lobelia,  per  doz .  40  60 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  0  12  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Mignonette  .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  0  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...8  o  12  0 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

per  doz.  40  80 

Roses,  various .  9  o  18  0 

Spiraea,  per  doz .  60  90 
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Messenger  &  Co . 696 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co...  68 1 

Horticultural  Builders. 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons . 681 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd . 696 

J.  Gray . 681 

W.  Richardson  &  Co . 696 

J.  Weeks  &  Co . 681 

Hose. 

A.  Potter . 696  | 

Insecticides. 

Corry  &  Co . 681 

Richards’  XL  ALL . 683  J 

Gishurst  Compound . 681  • 


Lawn  Mowers. 

Ransomes,  Sims  and 


Tefferies . 682 

Manures. 

C.  Beeson  . s . 681 

Clay  &  Son . . . 696 

W.  Colchester . 68i 

Dobbie  &  Co . 6S1 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons  ...682 

Miscellaneous. 

Bees . 683 

H.  J.  Gasson  . 681 

Gishurstine  . 681 

Hewitt's  Cloth . 682 

Juno  Cycles  . 696 

Smyth’s  Baskets . 6S1 

Tents  . 6S1 

Netting. 

H.J.  Gasson  . 681 

A.  Potter . 681 

Orchids. 

J.  Cypher  . 6S3 

W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co . 68r 

P.  McArthur . 683 

F.  Sander  &  Co . 681 

Palms,  Caladiums,  &c. 

Iceton . 6S3 

Roses. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 682 

F.  Perkins . 6S1 

Seeds. 

Barr  &  Son  . 6S1 

Sutton  &  Sons . 6S1 

Witton  &  Co . 681 

Strawberries. 

Bunyard  &  Co . 6Si 

Sutton  &  Sons  . 6Si 

Yines. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 681 
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FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE, 

By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  Stove, 
Warm,  Cool,  and  Cold  Greenhouses;  for  Baskets, 
Walls,  Wardian  Cases,  Dwelling  Houses,  Ac. 

Price  is.;  by  post ,  is,  3 d. 

1,  CLEMENT’S  INK,  STRAND,  LOUDON,  W.C. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS 

beg  to  intimate  that  they  are  now  booking  orders  for  all  the  leading  kinds  of  Strawberries,  either  in  pots 

or  prepared  runners. 

SPECIAL  LIST,  just  published,  can  be  had  on  application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 

THE  WEST  PATENT  ORCHID,  FERN,  <k,  BASKET. 

_  ^  t — .  .  r,  rr  r-  n-  nT  Tv  CTVT  TT  RiSIfUT 


NEW  STYLE  BASKET 
(West’s  Patent  Improved. 


OLD  STYLE  BASKET. 
(Patent  No.  14, 573.  Aug.,  i8gs 


FOR  GROWING  ORCHIDS,  FERNS,  AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

PRICE  LIST,  with  full  Particulars ,  to  be  had  from  all  Orchid  Growers,  Nurserymen,  Sundriesmen,  &c 
THE  CHEAPEST  (Under  i$d.  Per  Inch  complete)  AND  THE  BEST  (see  testimonials). 

SAMPLES,  PER  POST,  TWELVE  STAMPS. 

Save  expense  by  making  your  own  baskets,  for  with  a  West’s  Patent  Bottom  a  child  could  put 

them  together. 

Bottoms  and  Teak  Rods  of  every  description.  Wire  Pins  and  Suspenders  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Made  by  the  Latest  Improved  Machinery.  Inspection  Invited. 

C.  WEST,  F.R.H.S.,  Roundhay,  Leeds, 

MANUFACTURER  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  TEAK  RECEPTACLES  for  HORTICULTURAL 

PURPOSES. 

N.B. — Please  remember  a  WEST'S  PATENT  will  PLANT  a  SIZE  LARGER  than  any  other,  thus  making 

them  so  very  much  cheaper. 


BOX’S  BEGONIAS 

Received  the  highest  award 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  710. 


(a  SILVER  GILT  FLORA  MEDAL 

for  Begonias  exclusively)  at  the  Temple  Show  on  the  19th 
May.  The  exhibition  under  glass  at  the  West  Wickham 
Nurseries  is  easily  reached  by  Mid-Kent  Railway  S.E.R. 
Station,  only  five  minutes  from  Nurseries.  Visitors  are  wel¬ 
come  all  the  summer.  Two  acres  in  b’oom  outdoors  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  best  Begonias  for  quality  and  quantity  in  the 
trade. 

JOHN  R  sox:, 


“  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


undertaken  by  Mr.  Veitch  with  the  object 
of  getting  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
vegetation  of  the  countries  visited  than  could 
be  done  by  studying  the  representatives  in 
British  gardens,  and  to  see  whether  the 
latter  could  be  further  enriched  with  the 
treasures  of  those  far-off  lands.  The  head¬ 
ing  of  this  article  was  the  title  under  which 
the  author’s  notes  and  hurried  account  of 
the  long  journey,  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  during  the  years 
1891  to  1894  inclusive.  At  the  pressing 
request  of  his  horticultural  friends,  Mr. 
Veitch  has  revised  his  notes  and  brought 
them  together  in  connected  form,  in  the 
shape  of  a  book  of  some  219  pages,  includ¬ 
ing  an  excellent  index,  and  which  we  cannot 
otherwise  describe  than  as  an  edition  de  luxe  ; 
for  it  has  been  got  up  in  splendid  form.  The 
thick  paper  on  which  the  text  is  printed,  is 
smooth  and  shining  like  oiled  silk.  The 
printing  has  been  done  in  large,  clear  type, 
and  the  book  is  handsomely  illustrated  with 
a  large  map  of  the  world  showing  the  route 
taken  by  the  traveller,  and  by  numerous 
photogravures  reproduced  by  means  of 
steel  plates.  These  constitute  a  decided 
feature  of  the  book  ;  but  there  are  also 
numerous  illustrations  from  photographs  by 
the  author.  Indeed  everything  shows  that 
he  kept  his  eyes  open  wherever  he  went, 
and  was  most  assiduous  in  collecting  and 
noting  down  information  concerning  the 
plants  he  saw,  and  the  leading  features  of 
the  parks,  gardens  and  landscapes  wherever 
he  went,  as  well  as  the  botanical  rambles 
he  made  amongst  vegetation  in  Corea,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  elsewhere. 

The  notes  were  made  purely  from  a  hort¬ 
iculturists’  point  of  view,  but  the  numerous 
photographs  of  magnificent  marble  temples, 
palaces,  *  carved  and  other  remarkable 
buildings  in  India,  Japan  and  elsewhere 
together  with  people  in  their  native,  and  (to 
us)  strange  costumes,  all  serve  to  convey  a 
lively  picture  of  those  gardens,  countries 
and  people,  as  seen  through  English  eyes, 
to  the  mind  and  eye  of  the  reader.  The 
chief  fault  we  find  in  the  book  is  that  it  is 
printed  for  private  circulation  only,  thus 
limiting  the  number  of  readers  who  would 
otherwise  enjoy  reading  and  digesting  the 
multitudinous  facts  contained  in  its  pages. 
The  first  plate  represents  a  Talipot  Palm 
(Corypha  umbraculifera)  one  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  vegetable  features  of  Ceylon.  The 
tree  grows  with  remarkable  rapidity  for  40 
or  50  years,  after  which  it  makes  a  gigantic 
effort  to  flower  and  reproduce  itself  by  the 
production  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  seed. 
What  leaves  it  now  possesses  are  entirely 
overshadowed  by  thenumerous  large,  droop¬ 
ing  panicles  of  seed,  the  production  of  which 
is  the  last  effort  of  the  Palm,  for  it  dies  after 
maturing  them.  The  white  mass  of  flowers 
may  sometimes  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
some  miles.  We  are  all  familiar  with  Ficus 
elastica  in  this  country,  but  the  puny  speci¬ 
mens  in  pots  give  us  no  conception  of  the 
labyrinth  of  forking,  vertically  flattened,  and 
strange  looking  roots  exposed  above  the 
soil,  nor  of  the  gaunt  and  ribbed  trunks. 
The  tree  forms  the  subject  of  Plate  II.  The 
Kitul  Palm  or  Caryofa  urens  is  also  a  strik¬ 
ing  object  in  flower  or  fruit,  and  is  admir¬ 
ably  represented  on  Plate  IV.  The  Bamboo, 
as  represented  on  Plate  \  II.,  and  as  it 
grows  at  Kioto,  Japan,  rather  puts  to  shame 
the  puny  efforts  at  Bamboo  cultivation  in 
this  country.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
Pine  tree  (Plate  VIII)  at  Kinhakuji,  Japan, 
and  which  has  been  trained  into  the  form 
of  a  sailing  junk,  hulk,  mast,  sails  and  all 
complete.  We  guess  that  no  such  remark¬ 
able  specimen  was  ever  seen  in  the  days 
when  topiary  gardening  was  in  vogue.  We 
meet  with  something  like  this  style  of 
gardening  in  India,  where  Casuarina  glauca 
has  been  clipped  into  a  form  resembling 


West  Wickham  Nurseries,  near 
Beckenham,  S.E. 

%*  Letters  to  Croydon. 

ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


JAMES 

Exotic  nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

100,000  Seedling  Begonias. 

(Prize  Medal  Strain)  2/6  per  doz  ,  strong. 

Gloxinias  Erect. 

(Prize  Strains)  3/-  doz,,  strong  ;  also  all  kinds  of 
Hardy  Plants. 

LATEST  AWARD,  BANKSIAN  MEDAL,  R.H.S.  June 
23rd,  1896,  for  Hardy  Plants. 

Trade  Supplied. 

YOUNG  &  DOBINSON. 

Holmesdale  Nurseries  and  Highfield  Nurseries, 
STEVENAGE,  HERTS. 


ORCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each,  Please 
send  for  free  list. — P.  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries, 
4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  JULY  4 tk,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  July  7th. — Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  (three 
days). 

Wednesday,  July  8th— Shows  at  Canterbury,  Hitchin,  Red- 
hill,  Chelmsford,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Newcastle  (three 
days);  Lee,  Blackheath,  Lewisham,  and  West  Kent 
Society’s  Show. 

Thursday,  July  9th.  —  Shows  at  Helensburgh,  Worksop, 
Aylesbury,  and  Woodbridge. 

Friday,  July  10th. — Big  Sale  of  Palms,  Seeds,  and  Orchids 
by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


—During  the 


«<  ®  Traveller’s  Notes. 

«/a  years  1891  to  1893,  Mr.  James  Her¬ 
bert  Veitch,  F.L.S.,F.R.H  S.,  made  a  tour 
through  India,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Japan,  Corea,  the  Australian  Colonies  and 
New  Zealand,  taking  the  route  by  the  Suez 
Canal,  returning  by  Cape  Horn,  and  just 
touching  the  American  Continent  at  Rio  on 
the  homeward  journey.  The  tour  was 
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Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta.  More  deci¬ 
sive  is  a  Bougainvillea  in  four  tiers  at  Ahme- 
dabad. 

The  places  visited  were  very  numerous, 
so  that  we  cannot  attempt  mere  mention  of 
them  here.  By  way  of  illustration  of  the 
many  observations,  and  facts  of  interest 
personally  made  and  collected  by  the 
author,  we  single  out  a  few  from  the  parks 
in  the  territories  of  His  Highness  the 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  a  native  prince,  who 
rules  the  non-tributary,  independent  native 
state  just  mentioned.  It  will  be  within  the 
recollection  of  many  of  our  readers  that  Mr. 
Goldring,  of  Kew,  was  entrusted  by  His 
Highness  with  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds 
around  his  new  palaces  and  elsewhere.  The 
public  park  of  Baroda  extends  to  a  hundred 
acres  and  is  traversed  throughout  its  length 
by  the  river  Vishwamintre ;  and  in  con¬ 
struction  is  rather  formal,  as  the  roads  and 
paths  radiate  from,  or  lead  to  special 
centres,  but  are  kept  in  splendid  condition. 
Indeed,  this  native  and  progressive  prince 
has  been  copying  English  designs  in  many 
instances.  In  traversing  the  grounds  Mr. 
Veitch  notices  many  plants,  native  or 
foreign  to  India,  with  which  we  are  more  or 
less  familiar,  but  the  tropical  aspect  of  the 
vegetation  clothes  everything  in  a  different 
garb  from  that  with  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  in  this  country.  He  describes 
Ipomoea  carnea  as  a  climber  and  a  shrub, 
a  mass  of  which  in  full  bloom  was  the  finest 
he  had  ever  seen.  Arches  of  Bougainvillea 
with  stems  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  furnished 
with  shoots  several  feet  in  length  and  laden 
with  blossom  and  brilliantly  coloured  purple 
bracts  fully  exposed  to  a  tropical  sun  pro¬ 
duced  an  effect  which  none  but  those  who 
have  seen  it  can  have  any  conception.  We 
have  heard  other  travellers  speak  of  the 
gorgeous  appearance  of  the  Bougainvilleas 
in  India. 

A  form  of  the  Chinese  Arbor  Vitae  (Thuia 
orientalis  stricta)  is  the  only  true  conifer  in 
the  park ;  for  Conifers  are  natives  of  cool  or 
temperate  climes,  and  their  place  is  taken 
by  the  Casuarinas  in  the  plains  and  warmer 
parts  of  India.  The  Doob  grass  (Cynodon 
Dactylon)  which  is  a  native  of  the  South- 
West  of  England  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
but  occurring  sparsely,  forms  the  best  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  makingof  lawns  in  India.  It  is, 
of  course,  carefully  watered,  and  makes  a 
velvety-green  carpet.  The  Nim  tree  (Melia 
Azarachta)  is  here  a  deciduous  tree,  but  for 
one  week  only.  The  Nelumbium  (N.  spe- 
ciosum)  flourishes  in  the  river,  and  fresh 
plantations  or  colonies  of  it  are  made  by 
rolling  up  the  seeds  in  balls  of  clay,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  water.  Plumeria 
acutifolia,  a  congener  of  the  Frangipane  of 
the  West  Indies,  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  trees  of  India,  for  though  rather 
sparsely  clothed  with  foilage,  the  white 
flowers,  with  a  yellow  centre,  are  powerfully 
scented.  By  the  natives  this  tree  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  connected  with  the  success  of 
our  countrymen  in  the  East.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  observations  made  and  recorded 
by  Mr.  Veitch  in  the  public  park  at  Baroda; 
and  he  also  visited  Makurpura  park  and 
palace,  about  6|  miles  from  Baroda,  and  a 
favourite  resort  of  His  Highness  the 
Gaekwar.  This  was  the  park  on  which 
Mr.  Goldring  was  specially  engaged.  Facts 
crowd  upon  facts  in  quick  succession,  and 
those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess 
the  book  will  find  much  upon  which  to 
ruminate,  and  picture  in  their  minds  the 
leading  features  of  interesting  countries  it 
may  not  be  their  lot  to  visit.  We  congratu¬ 
late  the  author  upon  the  completion  of  this 
splendid  memento  of  his  tour  round  the 
world.  It  will  constitute  an  admirable 
volume,  of  quarto  size,  suitable  alike  for  the 
drawing-room  table,  the  library,  and  for 
reference. 


Roman  Hyacinths  have  gone  up  in  price  owing  to 
the  extreme  drought  on  the  Continent. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Wildflower  Show  at  Bath,  in 
connection  with  the  St.  James’  Band  of  Hope  was 
opened  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  seems  to 
have  been  very  successful,  except  in  the  matter  of 
wild  flowers. 

Messrs.  A.  Maurice  &  Co  ,  of  23,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  have  sent  us  a  catalogue  of  second-hand 
books  which  they  are  prepared  to  sell.  We  notice 
a  number  bearing  upon  gardening  subjects  by  various 
writers. 

Fruit  Crops  in  the  Newcastle  District  — With  the 
exception  of  early  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums,  the 
fruit  prospects  for  the  season  are  of  a  satisfactory 
nature  around  Newcastle.  Apples,  especially,  promise 
well ;  also  late  Pears. 

Yalding  Gardeners’  Society. — The  members  of  this 
society  held  their  first  summer  exhibition  at  Yalding 
recently.  Competition  was  very  keen,  and  the 
exhibits  of  Peas,  early  Potatos,  and  Cabbages  drew 
forth  general  commendation. 

Flowers  at  Railway  Stations. — With  a  laudable 
desire  to  encourage  the  adornment  of  the  various 
railway  stations  on  their  line  by  the  planting  of 
flowers,  the  directors  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
offer  a  number  of  prizes  for  the  prettiest  station  in 
each  district.  Fifteen  prizes  are  allotted  to  each 
district — five  firsts,  five  seconds,  and  five  thirds. 

Bearsted  Cottage  Gardeners.  —  Mr.  Lambkin 
presided  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  held  on  Thursday,  June  25th.  There  was  a 
brisk  competition  for  prizes  for  the  best  twelve  pods 
of  Peas.  Mr.  Hepton  was  placed  first,  Mr  rf. 
Freed,  second,  and  Mr.  Cox,  third.  Several  non¬ 
competitive  exhibits  were  staged. 

West  Ham  Hospital. — We  are  pleased  to  notice  that 
another  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  show  has  been 
arranged  to  help  the  funds  of  this  admirable  institu¬ 
tion.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  has  agreed  to  open  the 
exhibition  on  the  22nd  inst.,  and  over  £100  will  be 
paid  out  as  prize  money  on  the  23rd.  We  heartily 
congratulate  this  portion  of  London  upon  having  the 
sympathy  and  practical  support  of  the  traders  in 
Stratford  Market. 

Flowers  or  paper— which  ? — A  custom  has  been 
growing  for  some  time  past  in  the  United  States,  of 
selling  pot  plants  rolled  up  in  green,  pink,  yellow, 
and  other  coloured  paper,  tied  round  with  narrow 
ribbons  to  match.  This  is  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  protection,  so  that  the  purchaser  can  carry 
the  plants  home  safely.  Oh  no ;  it  is  meant  for 
adornment  and  that  the  plants  may  be  rnsed  for 
household  decoration  in  such  nonsensical  and  tinsel 
trappings.  The  upper  portions  of  the  plants  so 
befooled  are  of  course  left  exposed ;  but  where  the 
taste  comes  in  we  fail  to  perceive,  as  there  may  not 
be  harmony  even  between  the  papers  and  the  flowers. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  paint  the  Rose  and  gild  the 
Lily,  but  we  hope  the  florists  in  this  country  will  not 
follow  such  an  outrageous  example  set  by  the 
Americans  and  also  by  the  French  florists  of  to-day. 
With  good  cultivation  nature  should  be  allowed  to 
do  the  rest. 

Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists.— The 
last  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
7th  inst.,  at  the  Casino,  when  the  undermentioned 
awards  were  made.  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
accorded  to  Anthurium  scherzerianum  Konig  Albert, 
A.  s.  nobile,  A.  s.  formosum,  Cymbidium  tigrinum, 
Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa,  and  L.  g.  tenebrosa  Reginae, 
all  shown  by  M.  L.  De  Smet-Duvivier ;  to  Cypri- 
pedium  lysenianum,  Miltonia  vexillaria  hyeana, 
Laeliocattleya  Phoebe,  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Meteor,  O.  hystrix,  O.  mulus  odoratum,  Cattleya 
Mendelii  Duchess  of  Montrose,  Miltonia  vexillaria 
Reginae,  M.  v.  alba,  and  Cattleya  Mossiae 
reineckeana,  all  shown  by  M.  Jules  Hye  ;  to  Calamus 
Alberti,  and  Calamus  Carola,  both  exhibited  by 
Messrs  F.  Sander  &  Co. ;  to  Alocasia  gandavensis, 
presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Wavrin ;  to  Pteris 
Wimsetti,  shown  by  M.  E.  Pynaert-Van  Geert ;  and 
to  each  of  two  Oncidiums,  exhibited  by  M.  Ch. 
Vuylsteke.  Several  Certificates  for  culture  and 
flowering,  for  botany,  and  honourable  mention  for 
culture  and  flowering  were  also  awarded  at  the  same 
meeting. 


Poor  Soil. — An  agitator  travelling  through  America 
declares  that  he  saw  land  so  poor  that  you  couldn’t 
raise  a  disturbance  on  it. 

Brighton  Horticultural  Society.— Mr.  W.  Balchin, 
Jun.,  presided  at  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  this 
society,  when  Mr.  Edwards  delivered  a  lecture  on 
“  Propagation  by  Seeds  and  Cuttings.”  The  lecture 
was  of  a  most  interesting  and  practical  character. 
Questions  arising  during  the  discussion  were  replied 
to  by  Mr.  Edwards  at  the  close. 

The  Cyclone  in  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
3rd.,  ult.,  made  a  complete  wreck  of  Lafayette  Park, 
St.  Louis,  which  will  take  15  years  to  recover. 
Most  of  the  trees  which  were  not  uprooted  had  their 
branches  or  tops,  or  all  completely  removed,  leaving 
little  or  nothing  but  bare  trunks.  Forest  Park  lost 
1,000  trees,  averaging  from  25  to  35  years  old ; 
Benton  Park,  300  ;  Lyon  Park  and  Caroudelet  Park, 
each  150;  and  Gravios  Park,  250. 

Flower  trade  on  the  Italian  Riviera.— The  latest 
reports  from  this  district  refer  to  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  flower  trade.  Along  the  coast-line 
from  San  Remo  to  Eordighera  the  characteristic 
Olives  have  been  ruthlessly  cut  down,  the  ground 
laid  out  in  terraces,  and  planted  with  Roses  and 
Carnations.  Bea  utiful  as  these  flowers  are,  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  charming  Olive  groves  should 
have  been  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  in  order  to  make 
room  for  them,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  scenery  having  been  greatly  spoiled  thereby. 

National  Pink  Society,  (Midland  Section). — I  regret 
to  inform  you  that  owing  10  the  very  early  season  my 
committee  have  been  compelled  to  cancel  their  show  in 
connection  with  the  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  on 
the  7th  prox.  The  Pinks  in  the  Midlands  have 
already  been  in  full  bloom  for  some  days,  and  are 
now  past  their  best,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  show  any  creditable  flowers  on  the  date  fixed.  No 
subscriptions  will  be  collected  this  year,  and  last 
year’s  balance  will  be  carried  forward  to  next  in  the 
usual  way. — C.  F.  Thurstan,  Hon.  Sec.,  Penn  Fields, 
W  olverliampton 

A  Plea  for  the  Sparrow. — A  correspondent  points 
out  the  value  of  the  much-hunted  sparrow  as  an 
insect  destroyer,  and  avers  that  insect  pests  would 
not  be  nearly  so  numerous  were  the  insane  practice 
of  slaying  indiscriminately  nearly  the  whole  of  our 
insectivorous  birds  discontinued.  He  recently  noted 
a  sparrow  which  was  having  a  bean-feast  among  the 
weevils  which  infested  a  fine  specimen  of  Crataegus 
pyracantha  covering  the  wall  of  a  house.  But  for 
the  attentions  of  the  little  feathered  visitor,  the  plant 
would  soon  have  been  defoliated.  He  concludes 
with  the  advice  to  “  spare  the  sparrow.” 

Torquay  Rose  Show. — The  ninth  annual  exhibition 
of  Roses  held  in  connection  with  the  Gardeners' 
Relief  Fund  was  opened  on  Wednesday  June  24th, 
by  Lady  Haldon.  Owing  to  the  drought  the  show 
has  been  rather  below  the  average  of  former  years. 
The  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  collection  of  Roses  was 
carried  off  by  Mr.  Staddon,  gardener  to  Mr.  Armi- 
tage,  Alta  Vista,  the  second  prize,  a  Gold  Medal, 
falling  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Bastard,  of  Ashburton. 
Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  &  Co.  showed  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  nearly  twenty  boxes  of  cut  Roses.  Messrs. 
Beachey,  Jenkin  &  Co.,  Kinkerswell ;  R.  Veitch  & 
Son,  Exeter  ;  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth  ;  W.  Hanna- 
ford  &  Sons,  Teignmouth  ;  and  W.  Tuplin  &  Son, 
Newton  Abbot,  were  all  represented. 

Preservation  of  Rare  Cape  Plants. — A  letter  from 
Sir  Ferdinand  Von  Muller  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 
the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  appealing  for  a 
reserve  ground  for  the  preservation  of  rare  plants 
has  recently  been  published  in  the  Cape  Agricultural 
Gazette.  The  veteran  botanist  points  out  that  the 
vegetation  of  South  Africa  is  the  richest  in  the  world, 
not  only  as  regards  the  number  of  species,  but  also  as 
containing  a  great  number  of  plants  of  special  and 
peculiar  interest,  aggregated  chiefly  in  the  smth- 
western  provinces.  Hundreds  of  these  plants  are 
quite  local,  and  confined  to  circumscribed  areas. 
They  are  sure  to  be  completely  annihilated  unless 
special  provisions  of  some  kind  are  made  to  insure 
their  preservation,  and  hence  the  appeal  for  a  wild 
garden  or  reserve  ground  for  their  accommodation. 
It  is  true  that  several  botanic  gardens  exist  in  the 
colony,  but  as  Prof.  MacOwen  remarks :  “  These 
places  can  only  exist  by  making  themselves  into  a 
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lounge  or  pleasaunce  of  idle  hours  for  the  population 
living  close  by.”  The  general  public  care  more  for 
•*  the  latest  hideous  abortion  in  Chrysanthemums  ” 
than  they  do  for  the  special  prehistoric  flora  of  the 
land  they  live  in. 

Drought  in  the  South  of  Ireland.— The  crop  pro¬ 
spects  in  the  New  Ross  district,  Co.  Wexford,  are 
rather  gloomy  in  the  case  of  spring  sown  subjects. 
Those  that  stcod  over  the  winter  are  better. 
Mangolds  are  progressing  very  slowly.  Potatos  on 
the  contrary  look  well. 

A  big  Cauliflower —When  on  his  travels  in  [ndia 
and  passing  through  the  museums  at  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Saharunpur,  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch  learnt 
that  amongst  vegetables,  Cauliflower  Veitch's 
Autum  Giant  succeeds  admirably  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  He  was  naturally  surprised,  however,  when 
he  came  upon  a  model,  representing  a  head  of  this 
popular  vegetable,  2^  ft.  in  diameter. 

Centenary  of  the  Dahlia.— Dahlia  variabilis  is 
stated  to  have  reached  our  shores  in  1789 ;  but  an 
Italian  journal  says  that  Cervantes  only  returned 
from  Mexico  in  1790,  bringing  with  him  some  roots 
to  Madrid.  In  1800,  it  was  introduced  to  France 
where  it  was  greatly  improved,  and  from  thence 
scattered  or  disseminated  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
For  that  reason  Continental  writers  suggest  that 
1900  would  be  the  proper  time  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  its  introduction  to  Europe,  and  that 
enterprising  and  intelligent  cultivators  should  make 
preparations  to  carry  out  this  celebration  in  a  fitting 
manner. 

Schenley  Park  Pittsburg  —Many  alterations  and 
improvements  are  in  the  course  of  being  effected  in 
this  American  park,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  the  new 
superintended.  The  park  extends  to  4^®  acres, 
much  of  which  is  hilly,  with  a  stubborn,  rocky  sub¬ 
soil.  Much- shrubbery  will  be  planted  similar  in 
character  to  that  at  Dosoris,  formerly  under  Mr. 
Falconer’s  care.  Thousands  of  Daffodils  are  to  be 
planted  in  the  dells  and  on  the  hillsides  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  citizens  may  roam  out  of  the  city  and 
pick  the  flowers  unmolested.  A  huge  conservatory 
is  now  in  course  of  construction.  The  plants  from 
the  “World’s  Fair”  are  located  in  another  huge 
conservatory  here  and  are  now  ;n  vigorous  growth. 

A  Plague  of  Rabbits.— Twenty  thousand  rabbits 
in  one  day,  and  no  guns  either.  This  record  belongs 
to  California,  where  the  damage  done  by  jack-rabbits 
is  so  great  that  periodically  an  elaborate  extermina¬ 
tion  takes  place.  A  corral  or  close  wattle  is  built, 
and  from  the  opening,  about  50  ft.  wide,  a  pair  of 
fences  diverge  for  over  three  miles,  forming  an 
immense  funnel.  The  whole  population  then  turns 
out  with  whips  and  bludgeons  and  proceeds  to  beat. 
The  rabbits  rush  wildly  in  every  direction  only  to  be 
turned  into,  the  fences,  and  once  there  the  agony 
becomes  tenser  and  tenser  as  the  walls  close  in,  until 
at  the  corral  end  there  is  gathered  an  immense 
swarm  of  shrieking  rabbits,  which  drown  even  the 
uproar  of  the  mob.  Then  the  slaughter  takes  place. 
The  seething  mass  of  rabbits  and  people  was  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  the  description  reminds  one  of  the 
wild  goose  slaughter  in  “  Kolguey.” 

Orchids  at  the  Sale  Rooms.— There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  buyers,  and  the  sale  was  altogether 
brisker  on  the  26th  ult.  than  on  the  same  day  of 
the  previous  week  at  the  Central  Sale  Rooms 
of  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  Cheapside.  The 
bidding  for  an  extra  dark  variety  of  Cattleya 
Mossiae  was  very  lively,  and  the  plant  was  ulti¬ 
mately  knocked  down  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The 
Grange,  Carshalton,  for  20  gs.  Another  fine  thing 
that  caused  a  sore  place  in  the  eye  of  several  would- 
be  buyers,  was  a  remarkably  fine  variety  of  Cattleya 
gigas.  The  lip,  side  lobes  and  tube  were  all  of  an 
intense  crimson-purple,  except  the  very  narrow 
margin  to  the  lip.  The  eye  spots  in  the  throat  were 
very  pronounced.  This  was  knocked  down  to 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  12  gs.  R. 
I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Flodden  Road,  Camberwell, 
secured  a  bigeneric  hybrid  Laeliocattleya  for  8  gs. 
It  was  raised  from  Cattleya  Mossiae  aurea  crossed 
with  Laelia  purpurata  schroderiana.  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii  was  knocked  down  for  4J  gs.  and  C. 
W.  saturata  for  7  gs.  Imported,  unestablished 
pieces  of  C.  Mendelii  fetched  from  1  g.  to  4  gs.  each. 
A  small  piece  of  the  curious  but  distant-looking 
Aeranthus  grandiflora  fetohed  a  guinea. 


Somewhat  Paradoxical— A  gardener  who  saw  a 
boy  stealing  his  fruit,  vowed  that  if  he  caught  him 
he  would  lock  him  up  in  the  ice-house  and  warm  his 
jacket. 

Seeds  of  Sweet  Peas— Europe,  it  is  said,  hardly 
counts  for  anything  in  the  production  of  seeds  of 
this  popular  subject  for  the  trade,  as  compared  with 
America. 

Colours  of  Flowers. — Herr  Schobler  finds  that  of 
every  1,000  species  of  flowers,  284  of  them  are  white, 
226  yellow,  220  red,  141  blue,  75  violet,  36  green,  12 
orange,  4  brown  and  2  black. 

The  World’s  Fair  Medals  and  Diplomas  which 
were  awarded  in  1893  have  just  been  received  by 
the  exhibitors  entitled  to  the  same.  The  style, 
finish,  and  general  excellence  of  the  same  are  so 
good  that  the  winners  have  to  a  certain  degree  been 
compensated  for  having  to  wait  so  long. 

Habits  of  the  Tiger  Beetle.— At  the  Linnean  Society 
on  May  7th,  Mr.  F.  Enoch  exhibited  a  series  of 
lantern-slides  illustrative  of  the  metamorphosis  and 
habits  of  the  Tiger  Beetle,  Cicindela  campestris. 
He  described  the  peculiar  position  of  the  mandibles 
of  the  larva  as  adapted  to  its  mode  of  capturing  prey; 
the  formation  of  the  burrow  ;  the  spinous  processes 
on  the  8th  segment  of  the  abdomen  used  for  support¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  burrow  ;  the  mode  of  ejecting  small 
stones  or  other  obstacles  met  with  in  the  course  of 
work ;  and  lastly,  the  changes  incidental  to  the 
pupal  state,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  burrow  to  the 
altered  requirements  of  its  inmate. 

The  Scilly  Isles  as  a  resort  for  tourists.— The  flower 
growing  industry  in  these  islands  has  been  a  very 
prosperous  one  for  some  years  past,  but  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  production  of  flowers  may  be  over¬ 
done,  and  thereby  rendered  unremunerative.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Times  has  been  suggesting  that 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  should  buy  up 
the  existing  steamer  service,  and  organise  a  service 
of  their  own  in  the  same  spirited  way  in  which  it 
carries  on  the  Channel  Island  traffic.  By  doing  this 
with  the  special  object  of  encouraging  tourists,  as 
well  as  shipping  the  flower  harvest,  the  islanders 
would  have  something  else  to  fall  back  upon  in  case 
the  production  of  flowers  should  in  the  future  exceed 
the  demand.  The  railway  company  would  thus 
benefit  the  Scilly  islanders  as  well  as  itself. 

w.  Cooper,  Limited  — The  Annual  Sports  and 
Beanfeast  of  this  firm  were  held  at  Kingswood, 
Surrey.  The  employees  met  at  their  works,  747  to 
755,  Old  Kent  Road,  on  Saturday  morning  20th  ult., 
at  8  o'clock,  and  accompanied  by  the  employees  of 
their  nursery  at  Feltham,  were  driven  in  five  four- 
horse  brakes,  artistically  arranged  with  a  floral  dis¬ 
play  from  their  nursery  stock  at  Feltham.  The 
weather  was  remarkably  fine,  and  therefore  conducive 
to  a  pleasant  drive  to  and  from  Kingswood,  and  also 
complete  enjoyment  whilst  there.  Upon  arriving  at 
Kingswood  the  sports  were  at  once  commenced  and 
proceeded  with  in  good  style,  Mr.  Belsten  taking 
the  part  of  starter  efficiently.  An  exceptionally  good 
dinner  was  spread  in  a  tent,  erected  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Hotel,  at  1.30  p.m.,  and  to  which  107  sat 
down  ;  also  at  6  p.m.  a  substantial  meat  tea  was  pro¬ 
vided,  after  which  in  a  complimentary  speech  Mr. 
W.  Cooper  expressed  hts  pleasure  in  being  present 
amongst  them  upon  another  festive  occasion,  and 
also  made  some  statements  pointing  out  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  business  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
one  feature  being  the  dispatch  of  over  800  green 
houses,  independently  of  rustic  and  iron  houses,  in 
excess  of  last  years  out-turn.  He  also  complimented 
the  Feltham  branch  upon  this  their  first  assembly 
with  the  firm  on  such  an  occasion,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  say  that,  although  only  in  their  infancy, 
and  having  had  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  which  is  only  usual  for  new  enterprises, 
they  were  making  very  fair  progress.  Mr.  Belcher 
for  Old  Kent  Road  and  Mr.  Pooler  for 

Feltham,  briefly  responded,  and  the  “  Health  and 
Prosperity  of  the  Firm  ”  was  then  proposed,  and 
three  cheers  most  heartily  given  for  Mr.  W.  Cooper 
whose  presence  was  highly  appreciated  by  one  and 
all.  The  party  then  took  their  leave  of  the  host  and 
hostess  and  arrived  back  at  Old  Kent  Road  about 
n  15  p.m.,  all  being  perfectly  well  satisfied  with 
their  day’s  outing.  The  results  of  sports  as  follows  : 
250  yds.  running  race.— V.  Cooper  (Feltham),  1 ; 
Welch  (Old  Kent  Road),  2;  Scace  (Old  Kent  Road),  3; 


Knight  (Old  Kent  Road),  o.  200  yds.  sprint  race. 
— Baker  (Old  Kent  Road),  1  ;  Springle  (Feltham),  2  ; 
Howard  (Old  Kent  Road),  3  ;  Matthews  (Feltham),  o; 
Ivett  (Old  Kent  Road),  o.  Flat  jumping  match. — 
Scace  (Old  Kent  Road),  1  (14  ft.  6  in.) ;  Tickner  (Old 
Kent  Road),  2  (13  ft.  11  in.) ;  V.  Cooper  (Feltham),  3 

(13  ft.  8  in  ).  200  YDS.  BOYS  RUNNING  MATCH. — 

Parton  (Old  Kent  Road),  1  ;  Gregory  (Old  Kent 
Road),  2;  Cornwall  (Old  Kent  Road),  3.  100  yds. 

boys  race. — Simkins  (Old  Kent  Road),  1  ;  Master 
T.  W.  Cooper  (Old  Kent  Road),  2 ;  Borrington 
(Feltham),  3.  Cricket  :  Horticultural  v.  Flori- 
cultural. — This  was  thought  to  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  Floricultural  but  it  resulted  in  an  easy  win 
for  their  opponents  by  five  runs  and  nine  wickets, 
Captain  Piper  in  grand  form  taking  seven  wickets 
for  six  runs  and  Tickner  two  wickets  for  two  runs, 
J.  Welch,  wicket-keeper,  doing  admirable  work- 
Walking  match. — Scace  (Old  Kent  Road),  1 ;  Alder, 
Allum,  Welsman,  tie.  Tug-of-war. — Ten  of  London 
men  beat  ten  of  Feltham  men. 

-»■ - 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS, 

By  The  Editor. 


Aenanth  us  grand  iflora. — Occasionally  this  distinct 
and  very  interesting  Orchid  is  classed  under  the 
genus  Angraecum,  but  the  Genera  Plantarum  regards 
it  as  very  distinct,  both  from  that  and  from  Mystacid- 
ium  and  Oeonia.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar 
where  only  one  other  Aeranthus  is  known  to  science. 
The  plant  is  neat  in  habit,  with  light  green  leaves  ; 
and  usually  throws  up  a  flower  stalk  bearing  a  soli¬ 
tary  bloom  of  large  size,  but  occasionally  the  scape 
elongates  and  bears  several  flowers  in  succession. 
These  are  white  with  pale  yellow  tails  to  the  sepals, 
which  greatly  increase  the  size  of  the  bloom.  The 
curiously  formed  lip  is  furnished  with  an  upturned 
greenish-yellow  spur.  Altogether  it  possesses  a 
peculiar  fascination  of  its  own  The  species 
flowered  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  P.  McArthur, 

4,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

Laelia  anceps  crawshayana  —On  p.  674  we 
compared  L.  anceps  Whiffeni  to  the  above  and  the 
context  would  indicate  that  the  latter  had  been 
certificated,  whereas  such  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  slip  had  got  into  our  notes  somehow  and  we  did 
not  detect  the  mistake  till  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq  , 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  wrote  and  pointed  out  the 
error.  On  turning  to  our  record  in  The  Gardening 
World,  we  find  that  L  anceps  crawshayana  was 
accorded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  on  January  15th,  1895.  The 
plant  in  question  bore  five  huge  flowers  on  a  scape 
2\  ft.  high.  The  sepals  were  rosy,  and  the  petals  a 
shade  darker ;  but  the  lamina  of  the  lip  was  of  an 
intense  purple,  and  the  side  lobes  and  edges  of  the 
tube  only  slightly  paler.  The  interior  of  the  tube 
was  beautifully  lined  with  dark  purple.  L.  a 
Whiffeni,  we  are  assured,  does  not  come  up  to  this 
description,  and  as  the  memory  is  not  always  clear 
on  the  point  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  months,  we  will 
not  dispute  the  same.  Nevertheless,  we  hope  that 
on  some  future  occasion  we  may  be  able  to  compare 
the  two  side  by  side  when  in  bloom.  That  is  the 
best  way  of  making  a  comparison,  and  the  most  just 
to  the  fine  varieties  in  question. 

- - -tf— - 

ORCHIDS  FROM  ROSEMOUNT,  PERTH. 

A  BOX  of  Orchids  containing  some  well-grown 
samples  has  reached  us  from  Mr.  James  Lindsay, 
gardener  to  John  M.  Fraser,  Esq.,  Rosemount,  Perth. 
Amongst  others  were  two  fine  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  with  large,  round,  beautifully 
crisped  flowers.  One  had  tinted  sepals  and  a  few 
spots  on  the  lip.  The  other  was  O.  c.  guttatum  with 
several  clear  purple  blotches  on  the  sepals  and  a  large 
purplish-brown  blotch  on  the  lip,  the  rest  being  pure 
white.  This  is  the  second  plant  of  O.  c.  guttatum, 
which  turned  up  amongst  a  dozen  imported  plants 
obtained  from  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Co.,  last 
year.  A  splendid  form  of  Oncidium,  known  in  the 
trade  as  O.  crispum  grandiflorum,  was  acquired  at 
the  same  time.  The  flower  spike  is  4^  ft.  long, 
bearing  thirty-seven  huge  flowers,  much  waved  and 
crisped,  and  of  a  rich  chestnut  colour,  with  a  yellow 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip  and  the  upper  sepal  of 
a  dark  olive-brawn. 
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Accompanying  the  above  was  a  branch  of  the 
handsomely  coloured  Oncidium  curtum,  with  its  in¬ 
tricate  marbling  of  rich  brown  and  bright  yellow  ;  it  is 
always  a  handsome  and  much  appreciated  species  on 
account  of  its  lively  colours.  Miltonia  vexillaria  was 
notable  for  the  great  size  of  its  rosy  flowers.  The 
large  orange-scarlet  flowers  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus  also  testified  to  the  cultural  skill  of  Mr. 
Lindsay.  A  dark  coloured  and  good  form  of  Odonto- 
glossum  maculatum  bore  five  flowers  of  good  texture 
on  a  spike. 

The  houses  at  Rosemount  have  been  very  gay  for 
some  time  past,  as  indeed  they  are  at  present.  Good 
things  are  appreciated  at  their  value  here,  and  receive 
the  best  cultural  attention,  judging  from  the  speci¬ 
mens  sent  us  on  this  and  previous  occasions.  Two 
months  ago  one  of  the  cool  houses  was  gay  with 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
O.  Rcssii  majus,  O.  triumphans,  Miltonia  vexillaria 
and  other  useful  things,  as  a  photograph  before  us 
shows.  Odontoglossum  polyxanthum  bore  fifteen  to 
twenty  flowers  each  on  spikes  4  ft.  long.  Another 
photograph  represents  a  grand  piece  of  Lycaste 
Deppei,  in  a  10-in.  pot,  and  bearing  eighty-nine 
flowers,  all  fully  expanded.  Most  of  them  were  twin 
flowers,  bearing  silent  yet  demonstrative  evidence  of 
Mr.  Lindsay’s  cultural  ability. 

- - 

GERANIUM  PYRENAICUM. 

The  specific  name  of  this  plant  would  seem  to  imply 
that  it  is  common  in  the  Pyrenees.  Whether  that 
be  so  or  not  I  am  unaware,  but  it  is  not  common  in 
this  country  ;  i.e.,  it  is  not  found  on  every  rubbish 
heap  one  comes  across,  or  in  every  churchyard  one 
rambles  through.  But  plants  that  are  not  common 
generally,  may  be  common  specifically  ;  and  such  I 
found  to  be  the  case  the  other  day  when  examining 
the  sacred  enclosure  of  Shiplake  Church. 

There  'twas  growing  in  abundance 

’Midst  the  tombstones  gray  and  old  ; 

And  I  wondered  why  “  God’s  Acre  ” 

Should  include  this  in  its  fold. 

It  is  a  pretty  little  Crane’s-bill  with  reddish-purple 
flowers  and  soft  reniform  leaves  that  are  seven  to 
nine-lobed.  It  is,  I  suppose,  a  plant  that  most 
people  would  call  a  "weed,”  but  what  that  is  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say — it  depends  upon  temperament. 
Whether  it  be  a  weed  or  otherwise  matters  not  just 
now,  it  is  a  British  plant  and  merits  note. 

If  the  late  poet  laureate  had  apostrophised  it,  it 
would  doubtless  have  held  its  head  much  higher  in 
public  estimation.  But  the  inevitable  always  comes 
to  pass,  and  the  flower  remains  uncared  for  and 
unsought  except  by  hobbyists.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  known  to  the  late  Lord  Tennyson  as  he 
was  at  one  time  a  frequent  visitor  there,  his 
“  favourite  chalk  pit  ”  is  close  by — and,  moreover,  as 
his  visits  were  of  that  beautiful  soul-stirring  order,  the 
wonder  is  that  he  did  not  poetise  everything  floral 
that  came  under  his  observation. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W, 
-»a«- — — - 

SWEET  WILLIAMS  FROM  HOLMES- 
DALE  NURSERIES. 

A  large  bunch  of  flowers  of  Sweet  Williams  was 
handed  in  at  our  office  the  other  day,  and  which  had 
been  grown  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Dobinson, 
Holmesdale  Nurseries,  Stevenage,  Herts.  The  free¬ 
dom  with  which  these  hardy  flowers  can  be  grown, 
their  beauty  and  variety  gives  us  cause  for  wonder 
that  they  are  not  more  extensively  cultivated  for 
garden  decoration.  Were  they  not  so  easily  grown, 
we  should  imagine  the  florist  would  take  them  in 
hand  and  develop  some  fine  strains,  not  along  any 
one  particular  line  of  development  but  several ;  at 
least  we  hope  that  would  be  the  case.  Those  grown 
at  the  Holmesdale  Nurseries  contained  an  Auricula¬ 
eyed  type  which  was  characterised  by  a  bread 
crimson  zone  of  even  outline,  situated  midway  between 
the  centre  and  the  circumference  of  the  flowers. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  refined  of  the  single  types. 
Others  were  self-coloured  varieties  in  rose,  pink,  and 
crimson  hues.  Some  of  them  had  a  beautifully 
marbled  central  zone.  Double  varieties  are  also  well 
worthy  of  cultivation,  particularly  those  which  are 
of  some  simple  but  decided  colour.  The  size  of  the 
trusses  gives  the  flowers  a  massive  appearance  in  the 
aggregate.  Beds  of  these  things  on  the  grass  have 
a  fine  effect  planted  in  mixture  or  selected  colours. 
No  flowers  are  more  suitable  for  making  a  bright 
display  in  cottage  gardens  during  the  month  of  June. 
Seeds  sown  at  the  present  time  and  planted  in  their 


permanent  positions  sometime  during  autumn  will 
require  little  or  no  attention,  except  keeping  the 
ground  clear  and  the  surface  loosened  occasionally 
with  the  hoe,  till  the  plants  come  into  bloom.  If 
planted  in  full  exposure  to  sunshine,  the  stems  are 
short-jointed,  stout,  and  require  no  staking,  especi¬ 
ally  when  grown  in  the  mass. 

- - S. - 

FRUIT  NOTES. 

Never  have  we  seen  small  fruits  and  Apples  more 
plentiful  than  at  present.  Though  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  Apricots  are  attacked  severely  by  grubs,  black 
and  green  fly,  Apples,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries, 
are  clean  and  the  foliage  healthy.  The  continued 
use  of  Tobacco  powder  and  Helebore  powder  with 
soapy  water  syringed  on  the  trees  attacked  with 
vermin,  keeps  them  well  preserved  from  injury. 
Preventive  measures  are  best.  Black  Currants  lifted 
and  re-planted  two  seasons  ago  are  fruitful  and  free 
from  crowding  of  growth.  A  good  mulching  to  trees 
treated  so  increases  the  size  of  fruits.  I  notice  that 
Raspberry  canes  bent  over  forming  arches  of  3ft.  in 
height,  and  kept  nearly  their  whole  length,  give 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  from  the  base  to  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  rods.  When  canes  are  strong,  and  left  in 
bunches  of  four  and  five  they  require  no  staking ;  and 
the  gathering  of  the  fruit  is  easily  performed  from 
the  arched  canes. — M.  Temple,  Carron,  N.B. 

- — - 

READING  AND  DISTRICT 
GARDENERS. 

A  party  of  about  100  members  of  the  Reading  and 
District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion,  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Son's  Seed 
Trial  Grounds  in  the  London  Road  on  Thursday 
evening,  June  25th.  The  visit  was  arranged  to  see 
the  Pea  Trials  of  Messrs.  Sutton,  it  being  thought 
by  the  Association  that  they  would  be  of  great 
interest  and  profit  to  the  members.  Consent  was 
obtained  from  the  firm  and  on  Thursday  evening  Mr. 
Leonard  G.  Sutton  was  present  to  welcome  the 
members,  among  whom  were  Mr.T.  Neve,  Chairman. 
Mr.  C.  Burton,  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Phipps, 
treasurer,  Messrs.  Woolford,  Lees,  Stanton,  Turton, 
Dockerill,  Webb,  Smith,  Gibson,  Bright,  Dearlove, 
&c.,  &c.  Before  proceeding  to  inspect  the  trials,  the 
company  sat  down  to  an  excellent  tea  provided  by 
the  firm.  Afterwards,  the  party  being  a  large  one, 
was  divided,  one  portion  going  to  view  the  Culinary 
Peas  first,  the  other  to  inspect  the  Sweet  Pea 
trials. 

In  drawing  the  attention  of  the  visitors  to  the 
culinary  Peas  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  trials, 
which  numbered  590  and  comprised  334  varieties, 
were  all  sown  on  the  same  day  and  grown  under 
treatment  and  with  no  artificial  watering.  -They  had 
not  been  grown  to  see  what  size  pods  could  be 
obtained,  but  to  compare  one  variety  with  another 
on  exactly  equal  terms,  therefore,  there  were  many 
of  the  older  varieties  growing  alongside  the  more 
recent  introductions  of  the  firm,  and  thus  it  was 
possible  to  judge  the  varieties  most  suitable  to  grow. 
The  sorts  that  attracted  most  attention  were  the 
large  podded  first-early  wrinkled  Peas,  Sutton's 
Seedling  and  Excelsior,  and  many  of  the  members 
present  who  had  successfully  grown  Sutton’s 
Bountiful  agreed  that  this  variety  was  one  of  the 
most  suitable  for  early  work.  It  being  early  in  the 
season  only  the  first  and  second  earlies  were  seen  at 
their  best,  although  a  hasty  glance  through  the 
latter  kinds  showed  that  there  were  some  useful 
seedlings  which  the  firm  had  in  hand,  notably  two  or 
three  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  type.  Space  would  not 
permit  to  give  descriptions  of  the  many  novelties 
seen,  but  each  member  was  impressed  with  the  great 
strides  which  had  been  made  in  the  improvement  of 
the  first  and  second  earlies,  and  in  the  future  could 
expect  something  as  remarkable  in  the  maincrop 
\  arieties. 

The  sweet  Peas  consisted  of  125  trials  all  repre¬ 
sented  by  different  names  and  filled  350  rows  16  ft. 
long,  the  following  being  perhaps  those  that  claimed 
most  attention  : — Sutton's  Double  White,  Emily 
Henderson,  Mrs  Sankey,  Duchess  of  York,  Sutton's 
Giant  Primrose,  Lady  Beaconsfield,  Sutton’s  Delicate 
Rose,  Delight,  Duke  of  York,  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain,  Apple  Blossom,  Princess  Beatrice,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Her  Majesty,  Sutton’s  Brilliant  Scarlet, 
Countess  of  Radnor,  and  Boreatton.  A  few 
enthusiasts  of  “The  Potato”  spent  some  time 


amongst  the  Potato  experimental  plots'  and  were 
greatly  interested  in  the  growths  of  the  various 
varieties.  Before  dispersing,  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.Neve,  accorded 
to  the  Messrs.  Sutton  for  their  kindness  in  not  only 
allowing  them  the  opportunity  of  spending  a  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  time  amongst  the  various 
trials,  but  also  for  their  hospitality. 


PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  following  awards  were  made  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  23rd  ult.  : — 

Orchid  Committee. 

Cypripedium  superbiens. — A  large  and  well-grown 
plant  of  this  species,  bearing  nine  huge  flowers,  was 
exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  (grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  The 
dorsal  sepal  was  beautifully  lined  with  green  on  a 
white  ground,  and  the  petals  heavily  spotted  with 
purple  on  a  clearer  ground.  The  tip  was  dark 
purple.  This  fine  species  should  be  in  every  collec¬ 
tion.  First-class  Certificate. 

Cypripedium  Neptune.  Nov.  hyb. — The  seed 
bearer  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  Io  grande  and  the 
pollen  bearer  C.  rothschildianum.  The  light  green 
leaves  are  heavily  tessellated  with  dark  green.  The 
upper  petal  is  straw-yellow  and  ornamented  with 
twenty  to  twenty-four  blackish  brown  lines  often 
broken  up  into  spots  at  the  base.  The  petals  are 
lanceolate,  4  in.  long,  slightly  deSlining  and  are 
straw-yellow,  with  numerous  purple  and  brownish 
black  blotches  recalling  the  female  parent.  In  all 
the  other  characters  except  the  blotches,  the  colours 
recall  the  pollen  parent,  C.  rothschildianum,  so  that 
it  is  a  fine  thing.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Cirrhopetalum  nutans.— The  leaves  of  this 
little  species  are  oblong,  leathery,  and  tinted  with 
purple.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  borne  in 
close,  umbel-like  racemes.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Gongora  maculata. — The  sepals  and  lip  of  this 
species  are  yellowish  and  closely  dotted  with  small 
brown  specks.  The  petals  are  colourless  and  shiniDg 
like  isinglass.  Botanical  Certificate.  A  plant  with 
a  long  raceme  of  bloom  was  shown  by  G.  Soper, 
Esq.,  Harestone,  Caterbam  Valley. 

Floral  Committee. 

Anthurium  lawrenceanum. — The  spathe  of  this 
hybrid  is  as  large  or  larger  than  that  of  A.  andrean- 
um  and  of  the  same  shape  but  rather  less  wrinkled 
over  the  surface,  and  of  a  waxy,  shining  white.  The 
spadix  is  flesh  coloured  and  stout ;  and  the  leaves 
are  large,  heart-shaped,  and  leathery.  First-class 
Certificate.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Bain). 

Astilbe  chinensis. — The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  bi-tri-ternate  like  those  of  Spiraea  astilboides. 
The  flowers  are  in  similar  branching  spikes,  the 
latter  arching  gracefully,  and  of  a  pale  flesh  colour. 
It  will  make  a  beautiful  border  plant.  First-class 
Certificate.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Anthurium  andreanum  Kelly’s  var. — The 
spathe  of  this  hybrid  is  of  great  size  and  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  salmon-flesh  colour,  slightly  wrinkled.  The 
spadix  is  yellow,  fading  to  cream  as  it  comes  into 
blcom.  The  shield  shaped,  leathery  leaves  are  of 
great  size.  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Asparagus  tenuissimus  albanense. — The  habit 
of  this  plant  is  like  the  type,  but  it  is  more  slender 
in  all  its  parts  and  exceedingly  graceful.  The  so- 
called  leaves  are  of  a  delicate  green  when  they  first 
expand,  deepening  with  age,  and  they  are  never 
arranged  in  one  plane  like  those  of  A.  plumosus 
nanus.  The  variety  was  introduced  from  South 
Africa  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  who  were  the 
exhibitors.  Award  of  Merit. 

Canna  Italia. — This  belongs  to  the  same  new 
hybrid  type  as  C.  Austria,  described  by  us  quite 
recently.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size,  and  funnel- 
shaped  at  the  base,  with  a  spreading  lamina.  Three 
of  the  segments  are  very  large  and  yellow,  with  a 
scarlet  base.  The  two  smaller  central  ones  are 
crimson-scarlet.  The  leaves  are  of  great  size  and  of 
a  rich  dark  green,  The  huge  flowers  of  this  new  race 
are  very  attractive.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Iris  laevigata  (Kaempferi)  CHiGO.-^-The  flowers 
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of  this  variety  are  of  large  size  with  spreading 
standards  and  falls  of  a  bright  purple-blue.  A 
yellow  and  white  band  to  the  base  of  each  segment 
serves  to  give  the  flower  character.  The  styles  are 
white,  edged  with  blue.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Chrysanthemum  frutescens  nivale  compac- 
tum. — It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  this  name 
or  White  Nivalis  Compacta,  is  the  most  cumbrous. 
The  long  name  has  the  merit,  however,  of  indicating 
the  general  features  of  this  Marguerite  or  Paris 
Daisy,  for  it  is  compact  in  habit  with  over-lapping 
rays  of  a  pure  white.  The  leaves  are  dark  green 
and  finely  divided.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Calochortus  venustus  Eldorado  Strain. — A 
series  of  flowers  of  C.  venustus  is  characterised  by 
lilac,  rosy,  light  and  dark  purple  flowers ;  and  all 
have  a  brownish-crimson  blotch  of  greater  or  less 
intensity  on  the  middle  of  each  segment  of  the  inner 
series.  All  are  very  beautiful.  Award  of  Merit  for 
the  strain.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield 
Gardens,  Colchester. 

Geum  Heldreichi. — This  hardy  herbaceous  plant 
was  received  from  Constantinople,  and  while  it 
resembles  G.  chilensis  and  G.  montanum  in  habit 
and  several  other  respects,  it  differs  from  both  in  the 
flowers  and  foliage.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant 
orange  and  much  brighter  than  those  of  the  garden 
G.  miniatum.  The  stamens  are  all  whorled  or 
twisted  from  west  to  east.  The  radical  leaves  are 
irregularly  pinnate,  with  a  very  large  terminal, 
reniform  leaflet  and  very  hairy.  The  stem  leaves 
are  smaller  with  fewer  leaflets,  and  the  terminal  one 
is  wedge-shaped.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N. 

Carnation  Hope. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
of  moderate  size  and  pure  white,  with  broad,  fairly 
neatly  arranged  petals.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark 
glaucous  green  and  the  young  shoots  are  both 
plentiful  and  strong.  Award  of  Merit.  J.  Wynne 
Ffoulkes,  Esq  ,  Crypt  Chambers,  Chester. 

The  undermentioned  Viola  received  a  First-class 
Certificate  at  the  National  Viola  Society’s  Showheld 
at  Regent’s  Park,  June  20th. 

National  Viola  Society. 

Viola  Lavender  King. — This  is  a  fine  flower  some 
2  in.  or  in.  in  diameter.  In  colour  it  is  a  light 
lavender.  The  rays  are  dark,  but  not  very  pro¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace, 
Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N.,  received  a  First-class 
Certificate  for  it. 


With  only  three  months  of  the  growing  season 
before  us,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  all 
winter  crops  should  be  planted  without  delay. 
Land  cleared  of  early  Peas  and  other  crops,  will 
be  available  for  any  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  either  for 
main  or  succession  crops.  And  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  earlier  planted  crops  in  keeping  them 
hoed,  and  stimulated  into  making  good  growth.  The 
following  sowings  should  be  made  without  delay  ; — 

Carrots. — A  good  breadth  of  this  vegetable  sown 
at  the  present  time  will  turn  in  very  useful  during 
the  autumn  months.  Light  land  will  suit  it  best, 
and  if  deeply  dug  and  plenty  of  burnt  material  and 
a  little  soot  be  blended  with  the  soil,  a  clean  crop 
may  be  expected  from  this  sowing.  Select  some  of 
the  best  forms  of  the  Horn  or  Early  Nantes  Carrots 
for  this  sowing. 

Turnips. — All  available  ground  may  be  sown  with 
these,  as  the  surplus  roots  can  be  stored  for  winter 
use.  Good  ground  is  needed  to  get  tender  roots,  but 
any  position  slightly  shaded  by  trees  would  suit  this 
crop  better  than  some  others,  and  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  this  to  crop  with  Turnips.  A  dressing 
of  guano  or  soot  scattered  over  the  ground  before 
sowing,  and  well  raked  in  will  stimulate  the  plants 
into  active  growth.  The  following  sorts  are  good  : 
— Veitch’s  Red  Globe,  Early  Snowball,  and  White 
Globe. 

Parsley. — A  sowing  of  a  good  curled  variety 
made  at  this  season  will  stand  a  long  time  next 
summer  before  running  to  seed,  and  will  form  a 
succession  next  spring  to  the  early  sowings  of  this 
year. 

Beans. — The  last  sowing  of  Dwarf  Beans  should 


be  got  in  as  soon  as  possible.  A  position  sheltered 
from  cold  winds  should  be  chosen,  or  where  a  slight 
protection  is  given  by  fruit  trees,  sufficient  to  ward 
off  early  frosts,  it  will  answer  well  for  this  crop. 
Mohawk  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  two  good  kinds  that 
come  into  use  quickly,  and  Candian  Wonder  will 
form  a  succession  and  keep  in  bearing  until  cut  down 
by  frosts. 

Endive. — A  small  planting  of  the  earliest  sown, 
may  be  made  on  ground  where  early  Potatos 
have  been  lifted.  These  will  come  in  useful 
during  early  autumn,  in  giving  variety  to  the  salad 
bowl.  Another  sowing  will  be  needed  now  to  give 
plants  for  early  winter-use. 

Potatos. — Anyone  desiring  New  Potatos  at 
Christmas  should  plant  now.  Any  old  Potatos  left 
over  from  last  year’s  crop,  if  planted  at  once,  in 
rows  about  3  ft.  apart,  and  securely  protected  by 
earthing  them  over  during  the  autumn,  will 
yield  good  crops  of  young  tubers  during  the 
early  winter  months.  A  layer  of  litter  or  an 
extra  depth  of  soil  over  the  roots  will  protect  them 
from  frost.  They  should  be  dug  from  the  ground 
when  required,  not  lifted  and  stored. 

Coleworts.  — Another  sowing  of  these  should  be 
made  ready  to  fill  up  any  vacant  ground  and  give  a 
useful  crop  during  winter. 

Seakale. — A  good  strong  growth  in  this  crop  is 
essential.  A  dressing  of  salt  and  soot  will  be  a  great 
help  at  this  season  in  producing  strong  growth  and 
good  roots.  The  crowns  should  be  carefully 
examined  and  suckered  for  the  last  time,  leaving  one 
growth  to  each  crown. — J.  R. 


The  Stove. 

Any  vigorously  growing  plants  which  were  potted  in 
the  spring  may  now  be  in  need  of  a  further  shift. 
This  may  well  be  given  now,  in  order  that  the  plants 
may  get  a  good  hold  of  the  new  soil  before  winter 
commences  to  set  in.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to 
the  welfare  of  stove  plants  than  a  lot  of  cold  soil 
hanging  round  their  roots.  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Pandanads,  and  Ferns  that  are  observed  to  be  in 
need  of  a  shift  should,  therefore,  be  attended  to  with¬ 
out  delay. 

Anthuriums. — As  soon  as  the  colour  begins  to  go 
out  of  the  flower  spathes,  the  flowers  should  be  cut 
off,  as  if  left  for  any  length  of  time  they  weaken  the 
plants  considerably,  and  to  no  purpose. 

Nymphaeas. — A  sharp  eye  will  have  to  be  kept 
upon  these,  for  although  they  are  so  close  to  the 
water,  Aphides  are  very  fond  of  the  succulent  leaves. 
An  occasional  sponging  of  affected  leaves  with 
tobacco  water,  will  effectually  rout  the  insects. 
Should  the  plants  in  the  tank  become  too  crowded, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  lot  of  leaves  by  the  more 
vigorous  kinds,  a  judicious  removal  of  some  of  these 
leaves  will  be  of  service,  as  it  will  give  the  smaller 
growing  plants  a  chance. 

Cyperus  Papyrus. — Although  this  noble  plant 
produces  an  exceedingly  fine  effect  when  treated  as  a 
sub-aquatic,  its  gigantic  heads  form  a  congenial 
refuge  for  mealy  bug,  and  the  syringe  must  be  kept 
constantly  at  work  to  prevent  this  little  pest  from 
gaining  a  foothold,  for  once  it  does,  there  is  little  to 
be  done  except  cut  out  the  dirty  heads. 

Gardenias.— Where  the  plants  obtained  from 
spring  struck  cuttings  have  done  well,  they  will  now 
be  needing  another  shift  into  pots  a  size  larger  than 
the  ones  they  now  occupy.  A  compost  of  two-thirds 
of  good  peat,  to  one  of  fibrous  loam,  with  a  nice 
sprinkling  of  sharp  sand,  and  a  few  nodules  of  char¬ 
coal  will  answer  admirably.  Do  not  disturb  the 
roots  of  the  plants  beyond  removing  the  crocks  at 
the  bottom,  and  pot  pretty  firmly.  Plenty  of  heat, 
and  an  abundance  of  moisture,  are  the  essentials  to 
success  in  the  culture  of  Gardenias. 

As  the  plants  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects 
too  numerous  to  mention,  the  syringe  must  be  plied 
amongst  them  with  no  illiberal  hand,  if  they  are  to 
be  kept  clean  and  healthy.  In  addition  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  shower  baths,  a  third  should  be 
given  in  the  middle  of  the  day  if  the  house  is  kept 
well  shaded.  Old  plants  that  were  cut  back  and 
potted  up  after  flowering,  will  now  be  in  a  condition 
to  profit  by  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure,  and 
once  the  young  plants  have  filled  their  pots  with 
roots,  they  may  receive  a  like  attention. 


Ficos  repens. — There  is  no  more  useful  climber 
for  the  walls  of  the  stove  than  this.  The 
dark  green  hue  of  its  leaves  serves  to  throw  into 
relief  the  more  brilliant  hues  of  the  highly-coloured 
foliage  plants.  Sprays  of  Ficus,  too,  come  in  very 
handy  for  decorative  purposes,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
desirable  to  foster  its  growth  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is,  of  course,  entirely  self-supporting,  and  all  it 
seems  to  need  is  plenty  of  water.  It  often  happens 
that  the  stoke-hole  is  situated  immediately  behind 
the  stove,  and  thus  the  wall  separating  the  two  is 
apt  to  get  dry  very  quickly  and  the  poor  Ficus  then 
comes  off  badly.  If  necessary,  therefore,  a  good 
syringing  should  be  given  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
in  addition  to  the  morning  and  evening  ones. 

Damping  Down. — With  so  much  hot  weather  the 
damping  down  of  walls  and  stages  must  of  necessity 
receive  strict  attention.  The  shingle  upon  the  plant 
shelves  should  be  damped  with  the  watering  can, 
also,  at  least  twice  a  day.  It  will  then  keep  damp 
much  longer  than  if  the  moisture  from  the  syringe 
only  was  depended  upon. 

Temperature. — For  the  rest  of  the  summer  the 
warmest  stove  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  63'' 
Fahr.  at  night.  Air  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the 
thermometer  begins  to  rise  in  the  morning.  The 
house  should  be  closed  between  three  and  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  good  syringing 
should  be  given  and  the  blinds  pulled  up,  except 
over  the  part  of  the  house  where  the  Ferns  are 
placed.  Fire-heat  will  scarcely  be  wanted  at  all, 
although  the  pipes  may  be  kept  slightly  warm 
through  the  night  with  advantage. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Show  and  Regal  Pelargoniums. — As  the  earliest 
of  these  have  gone  out  of  flower  and  commenced  to 
go  shabby,  they  will  have  been  removed  to  the 
frame-yard.  Here  a  sunny  position  should  be  given 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  have  every  chance  to 
ripen  their  wood  nicely.  They  must  not  be  neglected 
for  water  for  the  present,  however ;  although  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week  or  two,  when  the  ripening  process 
is  fairly  well  advanced,  they  may,  with  advantage, 
be  suffered  to  get  dry.  The  giving  of  manurial 
stimulants  will,  of  course  be  discontinued  entirely. 

Gladioli  in  Pots. — As  the  growth  has  now 
finished  with  these  for  the  season  they  should  be 
dried  off  completely.  Unless  the  pots  are  particu¬ 
larly  wanted  for  something  else,  the  corms  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  them  for  the  present.  Pots  and 
all  may  therefore  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  some 
corner  where  they  will  not  be  liable  to  get  broken. 

Plunging  Chrysanthemums. — Now  that  the 
earliest  potted  plants  have  obtained  a  good  start,  it 
will  be  well  to  see  about  plunging  them,  as  this  will 
help  to  lessen  the  labour  of  watering.  Staking  must 
be  seen  to  before  the  length  and  weight  of  the  shoots 
endanger  their  existence.  A  single  stake  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  present.  The  taller  plants  that  are 
being  grown  on  for  large  flowers  should  be  stood  in 
rows,  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  all  be  easily 
secured  to  a  wire  stretched  between  stout  posts 
driven  in  for  the  purpose.  Additional  wires  or  strings 
may  be  given  as  growth  proceeds,  and  the  posts  to 
which  they  are  fastened  should  be  at  least  7  ft.  in 
height  above  the  ground  level.  This  will  be  high 
enough  for  the  tallest  growing  sorts.  Stakes  are  of 
little  use  to  tall-growing  plants,  as  they  have  to  be 
thick  enough  to  be  clumsy  in  many  cases  in  order  to 
be  of  the  required  height. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Attend  to  the  watering  of 
seedling  Begonias  that  are  planted  in  trial  beds  so 
as  to  get  them  into  bloom  as  soon  as  possible  and 
thus  to  allow  of  the  inferior  forms  being  discarded. 

Empty  Pits.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
present  time  when  a  great  many  plants  are  standing 
out  of  doors  to  paint  and  whitewash.  All  walls 
covered  by  lean-to  houses,  should  be  whitewashed  at 
least  once  a  year,  unless  they  are  covered  with 
climbers,  and  during  the  summer  months  this  may 
effected  with  the  least  trouble. 

General  Work. — Make  a  further  sowing  of  her¬ 
baceous  Calceolarias  to  furnish  plants  for  late 
blooming.  Pot  off  singly  into  small  thumbs  late 
sown  Primulas.  Shift  on  into  large  48's  or  small 
32's,  according  to  size  and  strength,  plants  of  Primula 
obconica  resulting  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring. 
The  6o-pots  in  which  they  have  lately  been  growing 
will  now  be  packed  with  roots.  Shading,  watering, 
and  syringing  will  now  occupy  a  deal  of  time,  and 
the  practice  of  neither  of  these  necessary  operations 
must  be  at  all  neglected.—  A.  S.  G, 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD 


HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Failures. — An  ugly  word  this,  and  yet  it  is  one  that 
forces  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  gardener  with 
determined  persistence.  No  one  likes  to  find  his 
best  efforts  brought  to  nought,  and  that  no  harvest 
follows  the  labours  of  spring.  And  yet  the 
possibility  of  failure  in  the  cultivation  of  various 
subjects  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  guarded  against.  Now  experience  of  any 
kind  is  valuable,  provided  it  is  not  forgotten,  and  the 
experience  of  failure  during  one  season  may  not  be 
altogether  an  unmixed  evil,  since,  if  the  cultivator 
profits  by  the  lesson,  it  may  pave  the  way  to  success 
the  following  season.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  go  to  a  lot  of  trouble  and  some 
expense  to  obtain  a  favourite  plant,  and  to  bestow 
upon  it  a  deal  of  attention,  only  to  find  out  after  all 
that  it  will  not  grow,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
labour,  in  so  far  as  immediate  success  is  concerned, 
has  been  thrown  away.  A  few  of  such  experiences 
as  these  are  enough  to  try  the  pluck  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  any  gardener,  but  these  occurrences  are  only 
the  thorns  by  the  way  that  keep  the  wayfarer  in  the 
right  path,  warning  him  that  if  he  strays  from  the 
track  he  must  expect  to  meet  with  difficulties. 

Let  us  for  a  brief  space  of  time  consider  a  few  of 
the  mistakes  that  an  amateur  is  apt  to  make,  and 
which  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  land  him  in  the 
slough  of  failure.  The  first  is,  perhaps,  the  mad 
rush  after  novelties.  A  new  variety  of  some  flower 
or  lruit  is  brought  out  with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  as 
being  better  than  anything  else  of  its  kind  in 
existence.  Its  merits  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
never  under- rated;  and  the  amateur  fondly  imagines 
that  he  bas  got  hold  of  a  real  treasure  this  time,  and 
proceeds  to  discard  old  and  well-proven  varieties  in 
favour  of  it.  Sometimes  the  change  succeeds,  but 
often  it  does  not.  Now  we  would  not  dissuade  any 
gardener,  professional  or  amateur,  from  making 
experiments  with  novelties,  for  it  is  by  means  of 
these  that  the  best  varieties  are  found  out ;  but  the 
cultivator  must  first  ask  himself  whether  he  can 
afford  to  incur  the  risk  of  discarding  the  old  for  the 
sake  of  the  new  variety,  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
which  he  has  yet  to  find  out.  In  large  establish¬ 
ments  the  trial  of  novelties  is  a  healthy  sign,  if  it  is 
judiciously  carried  out,  for  there  is  room  to  grow 
also  a  quantity  of  well-proved  sorts  which  will  come 
in  as  reserve  material  should  the  novelty  fail. 

In  the  small  garden  of  the  amateur  the  question  of 
space  naturally  is  the  great  drawback  to  growing 
merely  for  the  sake  of  trial.  Wedonotmean  tosaythit 
seedsmen  willingly  deceive  customers  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  new  varieties,  but  it  may  very  well,  and 
often  does,  happen  that  a  variety  may  do  remarkably 
well  in  one  locality  and  yet  produce  very  second-rate 
results  in  others.  Hence  there  is  always  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  attaching  to  new  things. 

Trying  to  do  too  much  is  as  fruitful  a  cause  of 
failure  as  heedless  investment  in  novelties.  Even  an 
amateur's  greenhouse  cannot  be  managed  so  that  no 
matter  how  much  is  put  in  there  is  always  room  for 
something  else.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  maybe  done 
by  the  erection  of  shelves  in  suitable  places,  but 
even  then  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  arrange 
a  heterogeneous  collection  of  plants  so  that  all  may 
receive  proper  attention,  and  none  of  them  be  injured 
by  the  others.  Some,  of  course,  will  like  to  have  the 
syringe  plied  amongst  them  during  the  summer 
months,  whilst  others,  such  as  plants  in  flower,  will 
not  like  overhead  sprinkling.  It  is  a  bad  plan,  there¬ 
fore,  to  crowd  a  lot  of  different  subjects  in  one  house, 
and  expect  them  all  to  do  equally  well. 

Note  Book. — There  is  nothing  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  to  the  amateur  gardener  than  to  keep  a  note¬ 
book,  in  which  may  be  entered  all  the  important 
particulars  of  the  cultural  routine.  Such  a  note-book 
comes  in  exceedingly  handy  for  reference  during 
succeeding  years,  both  for  comparison  of  results,  and 
as  a  guide  to  the  dates  for  sowing  various  seeds, 
putting  in  cuttings,  etc.  Every  amateur  should  keep 
one,  and  regularly  enter  in  it  all  items  of  interest 
connected  with  the  various  olants  cultivated.  If 
this  system  be  regularly  followed  up  for  a  year  or 
two,  it  is  astonishing  what  a  mass  of  information  can 
be  got  together,  information  indeed  that  can  only  be 
obtained  in  this  particular  way,  for  it  shows  the 
cultivator  the  best  methods  of  grappling  with  the 
difficulties,  or  making  the  most  of  the  advantages,  of 
the  special  locality  in  which  he  is  placed. 

Celery  —There  is  no  vegetable  that  stands  higher 
in  the  favour  of  all  classes,  rich  and  poor  alike,  than 


this.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  crops 
at  a  time  when  vegetables  are  none  too  plentiful. 
Like  the  Cauliflower,  Celery  requires  a  rich  deep  soil 
in  order  to  do  really  well,  and  this  fact  to  a  certain 
extent  prevents  it  being  grown  in  such  quantities  as 
it  otherwise  would  be  by  amateurs,  and  holders  of 
small  gardens,  who  are  unable  to  easily  procure  the 
requisite  amount  of  manure. 

If  the  trenches  have  not  been  already  dug,  no 
further  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  them  in  readiness, 
otherwise  the  season  of  growth  will  be  seriously 
shortened.  Plants  put  out  now,  provided  they  are 
fairly  strong  to  start  with,  will  produce  medium¬ 
sized  heads  by  the  end  of  the  season — quite  large 
enough  for  ordinary  requirements.  Indeed,  they 
will  do  better  than  plants  which  have  been  consigned 
to  their  permanent  quarters  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
but  which,  owing  to  the  seed  being  sown  too  early, 
have  been  allowed  to  become  drawn  through  over¬ 
crowding. 

Trenches. — There  are  several  methods  of  growing 
Celery,  each  of  which  finds  especial  favour  with 
some  growers.  Thus  many  prefer  to  plant  in  single 
lines,  others  allow  two  or  three  lines  to  a  trench, 
whilst  some  put  their  plants  in  beds  containing  a 
number  of  rows.  For  all  ordinary  purposes, 
especially  where  strong  or  medium-growing  varieties 
are  employed,  the  first-named  plan,  that  of  planting 
in  single  lines,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  others- 
Treated  thus  the  plants  get  more  light,  and  earthing 
up  is  more  easily  attended  to.  For  the  smaller 
growing  white  sorts,  however,  a  little  room  may  be 
saved  by  making  the  trenches  2  in.  or  3  in  wider, 
and  planting  a  couple  of  rows  instead  of  one. 

If  we  elect  to  plant  in  single  lines  the  ground 
which  the  Celery  is  destined  to  occupy  should  be 
marked  off  first  of  all.  A  distance  of  4  ft  ,  at  least, 
from  the  centre  of  one  trench  to  that  of  the  next 
should  be  allowed,  although,  if  the  room  can  be 
spared,  another  6  in.  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
The  trench  itself  should  be  about  15  in.  in  width,  and 
must  be  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  1  ft.  The  soil  that 
is  taken  out  should  be  placed  in  ridges  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  spaces.  If  a  supply  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure  can  be  procured  a  good  layer  of  this  should 
be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  dug  nicely 
in. 

Planting. — All  will  now  be  ready  for  planting. 
The  young  plants  should  be  lifted  from  the  nursery 
bed  with  a  long  trowel  or  light  spade,  in  order  to 
insure  a  good  ball  of  earth  being  attached.  As  the 
heat  of  the  summer  sun  exercises  a  very  trying 
influence  upon  lifted  plants  which  are  exposed  for 
even  a  short  time,  too  many  plants  should  not  be  got 
out  of  the  ground  at  once.  It  is  far  better  to  make 
one  or  two  extra  journeys,  and  thus  save  the  roots 
of  the  plants  this  parching  experience,  than  it  is  to 
lift  the  whole  of  the  plants  required  to  fill  a  trench  at 
one  time.  From  6  in.  to  9  in.  of  space  between  the 
plants  in  the  row  will  be  sufficient.  The  trowel  will 
be  found  to  be  the  handiest  tool  to  use  in  the 
operation. 

Watering" — As  soon  as  the  planting  is  complete  a 
good  soaking  of  clear  water  must  be  given,  and  this 
must  be  followed  up  at  intervals  should  the  weather 
prove  dry  and  hot.  The  plants  will  then  soon  com¬ 
mence  to  grow,  as,  if  the  above  directions  have  been 
carried  out,  but  little  check  will  be  given  them. 

Intervening  spaces.—  As  the  soil  on  the  ridges 
between  the  trenches  will  not  be  disturbed  to  any 
appreciable  extent  for  some  time  to  come,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  turn  it  to  some  account  by  planting  upon 
it  some  light  crop.  Lettuces  do  remarkably  well, 
and  very  often  the  finest  heads  of  the  whole  season 
are  cut  fron  the  Celery  ridges.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans, 
too,  are  a  quick  crop,  and  in  such  a  position  yield 
very  satisfactory  returns.  Whatever  crop  is  chosen 
to  occupy  the  space,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
must  be  gathered  before  the  soil  is  wanted  for  earth¬ 
ing  up  the  Celery.—  Re x. 

- - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 

A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“ Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Fuschias  in  the  Flower  Garden. — It  does  not 
very  much  matter,  Y.  as  to  whether  you  plunge  your 
Fuschias  in  the  beds  just  as  they  are,  or  whether 
you  knock  them  out  of  the  pots  and  plant  them  in 


the  ordinary  way.  If  you  elect  to  plunge  the  pots, 
you  must  watch  the  plants  very  carefully  for  water, 
as  they  will  take  a  lot  during  dry  weather.  There 
is  this  advantage  pertaining  to  the  method  of  plung¬ 
ing,  that  the  plants  can  be  easily  lifted  in  the  autumn 
and  stored  away  until  the  spring.  It  is  scarcely 
likely,  however,  that  they  will  make  such  vigorous 
growth  as  if  they  were  planted  out. 


Damaged  Chrysanthemums. — You  are  quite 
right  R.  Hayman  ;  it  is  the  earwigs  that  are  to 
blame  for  the  injury  to  your  “  Mums."  You  must 
catch  the  pests  and  kill  them  with  what  speed  you 
can.  Halves  of  Potatos  hollowed  out,  small  pots  or 
jars  with  dry  hay,  or  hollow  Bean  stems  laid  among 
the  plants  form  excellent  traps. 

Faulty  Grapes. — Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  with  my  Grapes  ?  I  forward  samples  of 
the  berries  to  you  herewith. — J.  Hales. 

This  is  a  bad  case  of  what  is  technically  known  as 
"  shanking.’’  The  footstalks  attaching  the  berries  to 
the  bunch  dry  up,  and  the  berries  keep  sour  and  never 
ripen  properly.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  will  be  to 
take  out  all  the  berries  that  you  see  to  be  similarly 
affected,  as  they  will  never  come  to  anything.  Shank¬ 
ing  is  often  brought  about  by  over-cropping,  by  want 
of  sufficient  water  or  by  the  roots  of  the  vines  getting 
into  cold,  wet,  uncongenial  soils.  If  you  think  the 
latter  is  the  true  cause  write  us  again  in  the  autumn, 
and  we  will  advise  you  how  to  remedy  matters.  For 
the  present  there  is  no  remedy,  supposing  the  roots 
to  be  at  fault. 


Raspberry  Suckers, — My  Raspberry  stools  are 
this  year  throwing  up  a  very  large  number  of  suckers. 
Would  it  not  be  as  well  if  some  of  these  are  removed  ? 
A  speedy  answer  will  oblige. — A  L'Estrange. 

For  some  reason  or  other  Raspberries  are  sending 
up  a  lot  more  suckers  this  year  than  usual.  Certainly, 
your  best  plan  will  be  to  cut  out  all  the  weakest 
growths,  and  then  to  thin  the  remainder  out  to  from 
three  to  five  to  a  stool.  It  is  best  to  do  this  thinning 
now  instead  of  waiting  until  presently  as  the  strength 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  in  producing  a  lot 
of  useless  growth  is  thus  turned  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure  will  be 
of  great  service  in  increasing  the  size  and  number  of 
the  fruits. 


Strawberry  Runners. — For  all  ordinary  purposes, 
T.  Ayres,  it  will  be  quite  soon  enough  to  start  layering 
your  Strawberry  runners  when  the  fruit  is  gathered 
from  the  beds.  It  is  quite  true  that  for  procuring 
plants  for  forcing,  many  gardeners  layer  much  earlier 
than  this.  To  do  this  a  small  plantation  is  set 
apart  and  not  allowed  to  fruit,  the  flower  trusses 
being  picked  off  as  soon  as  they  show  themselves. 
The  whole  of  the  strength  of  the  plants  is  thus 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  runners.  For 
obtaining  plants  quite  strong  enough  for  all  ordinary 
requirements,  both  for  forcing  and  for  the  making  of 
new  plantations,  the  crop  of  fruit  may  be  secured 
first.  Small  sixty-sized  pots  filled  with  any  soil  will 
do.  The  runners  should  be  securely  pegged  down. 
Stones  may  be  used  for  fastening  down  as  you 
suggest,  but  the  pegs  are  the  more  secure. 


Creeping  Jenny,  or  Lysimachia  Nummularis,  is 
the  name  of  the  plant  you  make  inquiries  about, 
Suburban.  Town  and  country  air  seem  to  come  both 
alike  to  it,  for  it  flourishes  equally  well  in  either. 
During  the  summer  months  the  bright  golden  yellow 
of  its  flo  wers  are  an  ornament  to  many  a  window 
box.  The  plant  may  be  propagated  very  freely 
by  division  of  the  root,  either  in  autumn  or  early 
spring. 

Strobilanthes  dyerianus. — This  plant  may  be 
grown  out  of  doors,  if  desired,  during  the  summer 
months,  but  you  will  require  the  heat  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  stove  to  keep  it  going  during  the  winter 
months,  IV.  T.  S.  It  is  only  in  the  small  state  that 
the  rich  colouring  of  the  leaves  is  to  be  seen,  for 
when  the  plant  reaches  a  more  advanced  stage,  a 
great  part  of  its  beauty  vanishes.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  tc  strike  cuttings  at  frequent  intervals. 

Mildew  on  Roses. — It  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
common  thing  for  Mildew  to  attack  Roses  growing 
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in  the  open,  Amateur.  The  best  thing  for  you  to  do 
will  be  to  syringe  your  bushes,  occasionally  with 
soapsuds  from  the  laundry. 

Layering  Carnations. — You  may  commence 
operations,  R.  Isaacson,  as  soon  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  flowers  are  over,  that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the 
present  month.  The  wooden  pegs  for  fastening 
down  the  layers  should  be  at  least  3  in.  or  4  in.  in 
length. 

Carnations  bursting  their  pods. — This  is  a  defect 
that  is  very  common  amongst  the  heavier  flowers. 
Your  best  plan,  M .  Norton,  will  be  to  purchase  a 
quantity  of  the  small  elastic  rings  used  by  florists. 
These  may  easily  be  slipped  over  the  calyx,  and  will 
hold  the  flower  together.  These  rings  should  be 
easily  obtained  from  any  horticultural  sundries  man. 

- *5*- - 

TRIAL  OF  GARDEN  PEAS. 

For  several  years  past,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading,  have  been  very  energetic  in  the  raising  of 
new  varieties  of  Peas,  and  encouraged  by  their 
success  they  have  been  more  dilligent  than  ever 
lately.  This  is  the  conclusion  we  came  to  the  other 
week  after  inspecting  the  extensive  trial  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  their  Seed  Farm  alongside  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
labour  these  experiments  entail,  we  may  say  that  600 
trials  or  in  other  words  varieties)  of  Peas  were  all 
sown  in  the  course  of  two  days.  Some  were  sown 
for  the  first  time  so  that  the  results  were  purely  a 
matter  of  speculation  till  they  flowered  and  fruited. 
Some  sowings  show  a  mixture  of  tall  giants  mixed 
with  pigmy  sorts  that  go  to  prove  that  an  artificial 
cross  has  been  made.  Others  are  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  their  trial  in  order  to  prove  their  merits 
and  determine  whether  the  new  characters  acquired 
have  been  fixed.  Roguing  or  weeding  out  is,  of  course, 
attended  to,  and  fresh  selections  may  be  made  ;  but 
in  any  case,  care  is  taken  that  the  true  character  is 
retained  and  fixed  by  harvesting  and  sowing  the  best 
types  only.  As  many  as  thirty  varieties  are  dis¬ 
carded  annually,  simply  because  they  do  not  come  up 
to,  nor  excel  the  standard  varieties  already  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  under  name.  Every  feature  and  point  is 
attended  to  in  selecting  new  varieties,  the  aim  being 
to  secure  very  early,  very  late,  and  midseason  or 
maincrop  varieties,  of  good  quality  and  prolific 
bearing  tendencies. 

Naturally  all  the  varieties  are  unusually  dwarf  this 
year,  on  account  of  the  drought ;  but  on  the  whole 
there  is  a  remarkable  variation  in  this  respect.  One 
decided  advantage  which  Messrs.  Sutton  have  been 
able  to  eflect  is  the  securing  of  marrowfat  varieties 
as  early  as  the  old-fashioned  round  Peas,  which  alone 
used  to  furnish  the  first  dishes  for  the  table  in 
private  establishments.  American  Wonder  is  grown 
alongside  of  the  newer  productions  effected  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  for  the  sake  of  comparison  and  as  a  starting 
point  from  which  to  diverge  in  the  production  of 
better  varieties.  The  Sutton  Forcing  is  dwarfer  than 
American  Wonder, and  earlier  while  the  pod  is  two  or 
three  times  the  size  of  that.  The  seeds  must  of 
necessity  be  correspondingly  large.  Sutton’s 
Seedling  Marrowfat  is  equally  early  as  American 
Wonder  and  three  times  as  large.  The  haulm  is 
slightly  taller  than  that  of  the  early  forcing  sort.  To 
this  list  may  be  added  Sutton’s  Excelsior  having 
pods  of  precisely  the  same  shape  as  that  of  American 
Wonder,  but  twice  as  long  and  twice  as  thick.  The 
pods  must,  therefore,  be  four  times  the  size  of  those 
of  that  variety :  at  least  that  was  how  we  were 
taught  to  count  at  school. 

The  rest  of  the  few  named  varieties  we  noted  on 
the  field  were  taller.  The  sorts  would  appear  to 
have  been  arranged  according  to  height ;  and  we 
feel  sure  that  such  was  the  case  for  nothing  is  left 
to  chance  here,  nor  anything  overlooked  that  can 
put  all  the  varieties  on  an  equality,  giving  them 
justice.  The  next  we  noted  was  Sutton’s  Favourite 
Marrowfat,  with  haulm  12  in.  to  18  in.  high.  It  is  a 
second  early  with  broad  and  massive  pods. 
Sutton’s  Early  Giant  is  one  on  which  we  commented 
some  weeks  ago  It  is  a  great  acquisition,  because  a 
true  marrowfat  and  early,  with  stems  only  2 £  ft. 
high  as  regulated  by  the  present  dry  season.  It 
bears  heavily.  Sutton's  May  Queen  is  similar  in 
height,  and  a  well  known,  early,  heavy-cropping 
marrowfat.  The  light  green  foliage  is  a  noticeable 
characteristic  of  this  variety.  On  the  contrary  the 


foliage  of  Empress  of  India  is  of  a  rich  dark  colour. 
The  haulm  grows  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  and  bears  a 
bountiful  crop  of  large  and  very  thick  pods.  Sutton's 
Bountiful  is  evidently  going  to  make  its  mark  as  a 
popular  Pea, for  it  is  the  only  early  Pea  at  Chiswick 
which  has  been  reckoned  worthy  of  x  x  x  in  the 
trials  being  conducted  there  this  year.  At  Reading 
it  is  2J  ft.  high,  with  light  green  foliage,  and  bears  a 
heavy  crop  of  large  pods.  It  originated  as  a  cross 
between  a  round  and  a  wrinkled  variety. 

Those  just  mentioned  were  the  only  named 
varieties  we  noted  in  this  extensive  trial.  Numerous 
others  varying  greatly  in  height  promise  to  be  heard 
of  in  the  future  for  all  round  qualities,  but  noted  for 
some  special  feature  or  other.  A  few  very  tall  kinds 
commenced  bearing  at  no  great  height  from  the 
ground  and  have  continued  to  develope  other  pods 
as  they  lengthened,  so  that  they  would  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  continuous  bearing  kinds.  This  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  after  such  a  lengthy  spell  of  drought. 
They  were  simply  sown  in  the  light  sandy  soil  of  the 
farm,  kept  clean  and  staked  when  that  became 
necessary.  No  mulching  whatever  has  been 
accorded  them.  The  large  size  and  rich  colour  of 
the  pods  .of  other  kinds  indicate  that  they  will  be 
suitable  for  exhibition  purposes,  independently  of 
their  other  qualities  and  uses. 


GERANIUM  SANGUINEUM. 

Of  all  the  species  of  Crane’s-bill,  this  one,  perhaps, 
is  the  most  common  from  a  garden  point  of  view. 
And  yet,  in  a  state  of  nature,  it  has  a  limited  range, 
being  only  found  in  dry,  rocky  places,  and  in  sandy 
soils  contiguous  thereto.  On  the  Great  Orme’s 
Head  in  North  Wales,  and  in  the  pastures  near  the 
sea,  it  is,  however,  a  conspicuous  plant,  and  one  well 
worth  practical  attention,  as  it  makes  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  subject  for  the  rock  garden,  and  is  otherwise 
useful  as  a  hardy,  herbaceous  plant  in  gravelly  soils. 
As  there  are  not  very  many  showy  herbaceous  plants, 
that  adapt  themselves  so  readily  as  this  one  to  such 
soils  as  I  have  indicated,  it  follows  that  this  one 
should  be  acquired  by  those  to  whom  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  service.  It  has  a  fine  spreading  habit — 
makes,  in  fact,  a  dense  dwarf  tuft — and  possesses 
flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  or  blue-blood  tint,  which 
are  freely  produced  over  a  long  period. 

To  those  who  are  fond  of  true  Geraniums  this  one 
must  not  be  omitted  from  the  collection,  as  it  is  not 
only  a  splendid  British  plant,  but  a  good  garden 
ornament.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  few  amateurs 
know  it,  and  when  its  merits  are  pointed  out  they 
invariably  exclaim,  “  What !  Is  that  a  Geranium  ?  I 
thought  Geraniums  were  grown  in  greenhouses  and 
used  as  bedding  plants  ?  "  And  then  they  begin  to 


regard  you  with  so  much  incredulity  that  you  are, 
perforce,  made  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim 
about  its  not  being  always  expedient  to  proceed  on 
strictly  veracious  lines.  — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 

— - - 

STYRAX  JAPONICUM. 

The  leafy  month  of  June  is  also  the  flowery  month 
amongst  trees  and  shrubs ;  or  we  might  say  that 
May  and  June  are  the  flowery  months  for  that  class 
of  vegetation  in  our  country.  Some  trees  do  indeed 
flower  later,  such  as  the  Limes  and  Magnolias,  and 
late  blooming  shrubs  are  even  more  plentiful. 

The  subject  under  notice  is  a  native  of  Japan  and 
was  figured  in' "  Sieboldt  and  Zuccarini’s  Flora 
Japonica,”  I,  53,  t.  23.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  was  prepared  from  a  specimen  we  received  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  who  exhibited 
flowering  branches  of  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  gth  June.  From  the  more 
uprigkt  branches  others  are  given  off  horizontally 
which  produce  a  profusion  of  white  flowers,  for  all 
the  world  like  miniature  Snowdrops.  The  tree  does 
indeed  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  Snowdrop 
tree,  but  is  altogether  more  graceful  on  account  of 
the  freedom  with  which  the  tree  develops  its  twiggy 
branches.  The  leaves  of  the  flowering  shoots  are 


very  small  compared  with  those  of  several  other 
species  of  this  genus,  elliptic,  slightly  serrulate 
towards  the  apex,  deep  green  above  and  paler 
beneath.  The  leaves  of  the  vigorous  growing, 
flowerless  shoots  are  much  larger. 

The  illustration  shows  a  very  small  shoot  natural 
size,  so  that  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  small 
tree  or  large  bush  may  be  gleaned.  There  is  no  lack 
of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  at  command  for 
adorning  our  parks,  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds  ; 
yet  we  regret  to  notice  a  lack  of  the  fine  things  that 
may  be  utilised  for  the  purpose,  particularly  the 
more  recent  introductions.  The  Japan  Styrax  is  so 
distinct  from  everything  else,  except  perhaps  the 
rarely  seen  Snowdrop-tree,  that  it  might  well  be 
introduced  to  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  common  and  uninteresting  sub¬ 
jects  that  monopolise  by  far  too  much  valuable 
space. 

- - - 

GARDENERS,  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND 
FUTURE. 

This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  S.  Heaton, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Mr.  George  Bunyard  occupying  the  chair.  In  his 
opening  remarks  the  lecturer  said  that  what  we 
wanted  now^a-days  Was  a  better  training  for  journey* 
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men  gardeners  and  apprentices,  as  these  would 
constitute  the  head  gardeners  of  the  immediate 
future.  Mr.  Heaton  then  proceeded  to  give  short 
accounts  of  the  life-work  of  eminent  gardeners  of  the 
past.  Previous  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest 
but  little  attention  was  given  to  higher  horticulture, 
and  from  that  period  to  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
little  progress  was  made.  Thomas  Hill  was  one  of 
the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  writers  of  whom  we 
have  an  authentic  account.  The  manuscript  of  his 
work  is  dated  a.d.  1440.  A  perusal  of  this  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  more  theoretical 
than  practical.  John  Gerarde,  who  died  a.d.  1607, 
was  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  notable  gardeners 
of  his  time.  He  occupied  the  position  of  gardener  to 
Lord  Burleigh  for  many  years,  and  wrote  a  good  deal 
of  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  plants  under 
his  charge.  George  London  was  another  ancient 
horticulturalist  of  note  who  was  superintendent  of 
all  the  Royal  gardens.  He  had  a  very  skilful 
assistant  in  Wise.  Stephen  Switzer,  who  served  under 
London  and  Wise  for  some  years,  afterwards  be¬ 
came  famous  himself.  He  it  was  who  laid  out 
Blenheim  in  a.d.  1706.  Switzer  had  a  great  aversion 
to  Scotch  gardeners,  and  declares  that  they,  by 
virtue  of  a  little  learning  and  a  vast  amount  of  im¬ 
pudence,  pretend  to  know  more  after  one  year's 
experience  than  an  honest  hard-working  Englishman 
will  after  seven. 

Coming  down  to  nineteenth  century  gardeners,  Mr. 
Heaton  spoke  of  such  well-known  men  as  John 
Claudius  Loudon,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Shirley 
Hibberd.  These  were  grand  examples  for  the  rising 
generation  of  gardeners  to  emulate. 

The  lecturer  was  of  opinion  that  a  manifest  im¬ 
provement  had  taken  place  of  late  years. 
Horticultural  exhibitions  had  become  very  numerous, 
and  there  were  comparatively  few  towns  or  villages 
of  any  note  which  had  not  an  annual  show  of  some 
kind.  Examinations  in  horticulture  had  also  become 
very  popular,  and  these  would  greatly  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  higher  and  better  informed  class  of  gardeners 
and  cottagers.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been 
done,  and  all  that  was  being  done,  it  was  lamentable 
that  there  were  yet  some  gardeners  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  It  was  an  imperative  necessity  that 
such  ignorance  should  be  abolished  if  we  were  to  hold 
our  own  against  foreign  produce. 

Speaking  of  present  day  gardeners,  Mr.  Heaton 
declared  that  in  his  opinion  an  efficient  gardener  was 
one  of  England’s  noblest  sons.  He  then  drew  the 
attention  of  his  audience  to  the  many  qualifications 
of  which  a  gardener  in  a  large  place  must  be 
possessed.  His  character,  first  of  all,  must  bear  the 
strictest  investigation  ;  his  general  appearance  must 
be  commanding  and  attractive ;  he  must  be 
thoroughly  practical,  and  thus  capable  of  directing 
others,  and  he  must  be  well  educated  so  as  to  be  well 
able  to  converse  properly  with  his  employers,  and  his 
social  superiors. 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  women 
gardeners,  there  were  three  important  questions  re¬ 
garding  them  needing  serious  consideration.  First 
of  all,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  male 
journeymen  gardeners?  Secondly,  would  their  physical 
-strength  stand  the  strain  that  it  would  be  called  upon 
to  bear  ?  And,  thirdly,  were  their  ultimate  prospects 
sufficiently  good  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
adopt  gardening  as  a  profession  ? 

The  education  of  the  gardener  of  to-day,  continued 
Mr.  Heaton,  must  be  threefold,  viz.,  of  head,  of  hand, 
and  of  heart ;  for  the  head  must  be  trained  to  think, 
the  hands  to  work,  and  the  moral  character  of  the 
individual  would  require  training  as  well.  He  had 
no  patience  with  young  men  who  frittered  away  their 
time  at  the  gin-shop  when  they  might  be  improving 
themselves.  Two  hours  each  day  at  least  should  be 
spent  in  the  study  of  botany,  geology,  meteorology, 
chemistry,  pathology,  physiology,  and  languages. 
The  hindrances  to  gardeners  acquiring  a  good 
knowledge  of  these  were— deficiency  of  elementary 
education,  long  hours  of  work,  isolation,  and  untoward 
domestic  circumstances.  Here  Mr.  Heaton  harped 
upon  the  good  old  string  of  gardeners  not  being 
allowed  to  possess  children.  In  his  opinion  early 
marriages  were  an  especial  evil  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  after-life  of  a  gardener,  for  the  money  that  should 
be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  books 
had  to  go  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  family.  Two 
years  in  an  establishment  like  Kew  or  Chiswick 
would  prove  a  great  advantage  to  all  young  men. 

Mr,  Heaton  concluded  by  suggesting  that  some  of 


the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should 
travel  through  the  provinces  and  give  lectures,  and 
hold  examinations  at  some  of  the  most  important 
centres.  He  believed  that  such  a  course  would  do 
much  to  popularise  horticulture,  and  would  insure 
the  success  of  the  society. 

- -i- - 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES  AT  BUSH 
HILL  PARK. 

After  examining  the  fine  display  of  Cattleyas  and 
other  hothouse  subjects  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  Sc  Co.,  at  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
recently,  during  a  burning  hot  day,  we  varied  our 
work  by  enjoying  a  walk  through  the  Roses  and 
fruit  trees  in  the  open  air.  The  slight  breeze  in  the 
open  air  made  it  pleasant  after  the  heat  of  the  sun 
under  glass,  and  the  scent  of  the  Roses  borne  along 
on  the  breeze  made  the  walk  highly  enjoyable. 
The  area  of  ground  devoted  to  fruit  trees  and  Roses 
extends  to  60  acres,  and  the  nursery  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  portions  by  the  railway.  It  was  too 
early  to  see  the  Roses  at  their  best,  and  the  flowers, 
being  in  great  demand  were  being  cut  in  large 
quantities  daily. 

We  first  passed  through  a  plantation  of  maiden 
Roses  amongst  which  La  France  and  Mrs.  John 
Laing  were  prominent.  Grown  upon  the  bush 
system  La  France  was  only  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high ;  but 
the  other  popular  variety  was  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high. 
Crimson  Rambler  was  making  excellent  growth,  the 
strong  young  shoots  being  3  ft.  to  3J  ft.  high,  and 
regularly  staked  to  provide  for  stems  6  ft.  to  7  ft. 
high.  There  were  5,000  of  this  sort.  Next  to  this 
came  a  splendid  plantation  of  some  15,000  maidens 
of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  the  bronzy  young  foliage  of 
which  was  a  notable  feature.  From  here  we  went 
on  to  other  extensive  plantations  of  hybrid  perpetual 
Roses  of  which  55,000  to  60,000  are  budded  annually, 
The  mildness  of  the  past  winter  has  made  amends 
for  the  severity  of  the  previous  one,  judging  by  the 
regularity  of  the  young  plantations,  all  of  which  were 
maidens  in  this  portion  of  the  grounds.  Amongst 
them  we  noted  Ulrich  Brunner,  Merville  de  LyoD, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Marie 
Baumann,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Boule  de  Neige,  and 
other  popular  favourites.  Enumeration  of  varieties 
is  needless,  for  all  the  best  varieties  are  grown  here  in 
quantity,  and  flowering  with  greater  or  less  freedom 
as  the  drought  will  permit. 

There  are  large  plantations  of  Apple  trees  in  the 
form  of  cordons,  pyramids,  and  standards,  the  latter 
being  on  the  crab  stock,  the  rest  on  the  English 
Paradise.  Altogether  50,000  of  these  trees  are 
budded  every  year.  Of  standard  Apples  alone  there 
are  30,000  of  all  the  leading  kinds.  Many  of  the 
trees,  but  particularly  the  pyramids  were  heavily 
laden  with  fruit  about  the  size  of  pigeons’  eggs. 
Most  of  these  pyramids  are  three  and  four  years  old. 
Pears  are  grown  in  great  quantities  of  various  forms 
and  ages.  The  plantations  of  trees  that  were  budded 
last  autumn  are  a  treat  to  look  at,  for  the  lines  of 
each  sort  are  so  regular,  vigorous,  and  healthy  that 
they  seem  like  close  hedges  of  dwarf  stature  as  the 
visitor  looks  from  one  end  towards  the  other.  The 
buds  put  in  last  season  have  therefore  taken 
remarkably  well. 

We  also  passed  through  several  plantations  of  dwarf 
trained  trees  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
and  Pears,  all  making  a  healthy,  vigorous  growth, 
and  shapely  trees  that  will  soon  cover  a  considerable 
area  of  wall  space.  The  Pears  may  also  be  grown  as 
espaliers.  There  are  something  like  8,000  dwarf 
trained  Plums,  and  cleaner,  healthier  growth  could 
not  be  desired.  The  popular  varieties  of  Plums, 
Damsons,  and  Cherries  for  market  work  are  largely 
grown.  Amongst  the  first  named  we  may  only 
mention  Victoria,  Czar,  Monarch,  and  Rivers  Early 
to  indicate  the  varieties  most  in  favour.  Others  are 
also  extensively  grown,  but  those  named  are  grown 
by  the  thousand.  Farleigh  Prolific,  and  King 
Damson  are  amongst  the  best  of  their  class. 

Towards  the  far  end  of  the  nursery  we  came  upon 
extensive  plantations  of  stocks  for  different  trees. 
When  it  is  stated  that  there  are  some  125,000  stocks 
all  or  mostly  all  of  which  are  to  be  budded  this  yeari 
it  will  give  some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  this  kind 
of  work  which  has  to  be  accomplished  annually  in 
this  nursery.  The  Grifferae  stock  for  Roses  is  also 
grown  in  quantity  ;  and  we  may  here  state  that  it  is 
used  for  Polyantha  and  similarly  rampant,  strong 
growing,  climbing  Roses,  for  which  it  has  been 


proved  highly  suitable.  Lord  Penzance’s  hybrid 
Sweet  Briers  have  also  found  their  way  here,  at  least 
the  whole  set  of  them  that  has  up  to  this  time  been 
put  into  commerce.  A  large  stock  of  these  will  be 
worked  up  presently,  for  they  are  fast  becoming 
popular,  as  the  latest  and  sweetest  additions  to 
garden  Roses. 

- -I— - 

CABBAGE. 

To  have  regular  supplies  of  Cabbage  it  is  a  mistake 
to  trust  to  one  or  even  two  sorts.  This  is,  I  think, 
the  best  Cabbage  season  we  ever  had,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  to  supply  all  wants  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  Our  simple  plan  is  to  get  a  selection  of 
earliest  mid-season,  and  late  varieties  in  order  to 
have  one  lot  forming  hearts,  while  earlier  sorts  are 
being  used  up.  Sowing  twice  in  July  and  early  in 
August  gives  succession.  Those  planted  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  thickly— and  every  other  plant  cut  out  when 
large  enough  for  greens — come  in  well  late  in 
May,  just  as  Rosette  Colewort  is  being  finished  (the 
latter  is  sown  in  June  and  planted  on  ground  free 
from  rank  manure  in  July  after  early  Potatos  are 
removed).  The  small  Cabbage  plants,  not  large 
enough  for  autumn  planting,  are  pricked  out  in  a 
sheltered  position,  and  planted  in  good  ground  late 
in  March,  and  form  capital  successions. 
Veitch’s  Earliest  of  All  has  few  outside  leaves,  is  of 
handsome  form,  is  the  first  ready  for  use,  and  the 
quality  is  first  rate.  Ellam's  Early,  Cocoanut, 
and  McEwan’s  come  in  due  course.  We  plant  in 
drills,  and  free  use  of  the  hoes  afterwards  is  all  the 
earthing-up  they  get. — il/.  Temple,  Carron,  N.B. 

- - 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

That  this  society's  grand  show  is  of  genuine  interest 
to  gardeners  and  horticulturists  generally  was 
amply  evidenced  by  the  number  of  friends  we  met 
at  the  Leicester  gathering  last  week.  The  stands  of 
the  various  seedsmen  were  crowded  all  through  each 
day,  and  the  many  assistants  for  each  firm  were  kept 
very  busy  indeed.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  Royal 
Stand  was  made  extra  attractive  by  a  charming 
group  of  Gloxinias,  plants  full  of  flower  with  hand¬ 
some  foliage  and  blooms  of  large  size,  rich  and  varied 
in  colour.  A  popular  feature  of  this  stand  was  a 
Seed  Germinator  in  operation. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn, 
very  tastefully  interspersed  with  the  somewhat 
sombre  looking  farm  products,  various  groups  of 
brilliantly  coloured  flowers  from  their  gardens  at  St. 
Osyth,  also  dishes  of  their  Duke  of  York  Tomato, 
and  growing  specimens  of  Lightning  and  Daisy 
Peas. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  again  brought  forward 
samples  of  their  well-known  collection  of  Conifers 
and  Grasses,  and  prettily  arranged  groups  of 
Gloxinias,  Irises  and  Spiraes  about  the  stand. 

Messrs.  Little  and  Ballantyne,  also  staged  a 
collection  of  choice  ornamental  coniferous  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  samples  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
from  their  unsurpassed  strains. 

From  Manchester,  the  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Robinson  sent  samples  of  pure  seeds,  and  a  collection 
of  the  leading  varieties  of  Potatos. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait,  of  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester,  staged  a  fine  collection  of 
growing  Lilies  in  front  of  their  agricultural  seeds. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  of  Wordsley,  also  catered 
for  the  flower  lovers  by  some  very  fine  specimen 
plants  grown  with  their  seeds  of  Imperial  Canterbury 
Bells,  the  large  white  flowers  of  which  are  claimed  as 
being  due  to  the  use  of  the  firm's  special  Compound 
Manure. 

We  quite  expected  to  see  the  Messrs.  HarrisoD, 
well  in  evidence,  and  Leicester  people  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  exhibition  made  by  their 
townsmen.  The  boxes  of  Grasses  in  full  growth,  the 
specimen  dried  grasses,  vegetables,  &c.,  were 
brightened  up  with  a  choice  variety  of  flowers. 

Next  to  the  seedsmens’  stands  was  a  neatly 
arranged  exhibit  of  lawn  mowers  sent  by  Messrs 
Ransomes,  Sims  and  Jefferies,  from  Ipswich.  The 
plan  recently  adopted  by  this  world-renowned 
engineering  firm  of  supplying  mowers  through  all 
respectable  ironmongers  has  brought  this  department 
into  popularity,  and  even  those  of  us  who  do  not 
profess  to  be  ardent  supporters  of  home  industries 
only  would  hardly  find  a  foreign  made  machine  to 
equal  Messrs.  Ransomes’  "Lion"  in  price,  and. 
decidedly  not  in  quality^ 
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Wire  netting,  tree  guards  etc.,  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Hill  &  Smith,  and  Francis  Morton  &  Co. ; 
Weed  Destroyers  by  Messrs.  Tomlinson  &  Hayward 
(Eureka)  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bentley  ;  garden  and  lawn 
manures  by  Messrs.  Samuel  Meggett  &  Sons  ; 
whilst  the  Stott  Fertilizer  and  Insecticide  Co.  dis¬ 
played  syringes,  distributors,  sprayers,  sprinklers 
and  hoses.  Messrs.  Thos,  Green  &  Son,  Ltd.,  and 
Follows  and  Bate,  Ltd.,  sent  specimens  of  their 
lawn  mowers,  and  garden  frames,  houses,  etc,,  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hardy  Bruin  &  Co.  (Leicester), 
Messrs.  A.  Wrinch  &  Sons  (Ipswich),  Messrs. 
Messenger  &  Co.  (the  well-known  Loughborough  firm) 
and  Messrs.  Wright  &  Holmes  (Birmingham).  The 
specimens  of  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Apples, 
models  of  Pears  and  Apples  and  samples  of  cider 
displayed  by  Mr,  John  Watkins  of  Withington,  near 
Hereford,  formed  quite  an  attraction ;  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Potter's  collection  of  sundries  made  at  his 
Wolverhampton  and  Reading  factories  was  not 
without  its  admirers. 

The  cynosure  of  the  show  was  of  course  the 
Pavilion  where  the  Royal  Visitors  were  received  and 
accomodated ;  and  the  Leicester  Corporation  was 
very  fortunate  in  securing  such  an  able  and  artistic 
horticulturist  as  Mr.  John  Burn  to  make  this 
place  the  "thing  of  beauty”  which  it  was.  We 
heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Burn  upon  his  success  in 
this  matter,  as  also  in  the  evening  fetes  which  took 
place  in  the  Abbey  Park. 

—  .|. - 

ORCHIS  LATIFOLIA  & c. 

This  beautiful  little  British  Orchid  is  flowering  freely 
in  our  marshes  at  this  time.  For  variety  of  colour 
and  markings  this  plant  excels  any  other  wild- 
flowers  we  have. 

There  is  the  same  diversity  of  colour  in  Orchis  macu- 
lata,  which  differs  only  by  having  beautifully  spotted 
foliage.  Habenaria  bifolia  chlorantha  (The  Butter¬ 
fly  Orchis)  is  also  in  full  bloom,  with  its  quaint  little 
creamy  white  flowers  which  are  highly  fragrant. 

There  are  three  species  of  Ophrys,  which  are 
natives  of  Britain  ;  they  are  better  known  as  the  Bee, 
the  Fly,  and  Spider  Orchis.  I  have  never  come 
across  any  of  them  growing  in  this  district  yet.  I 
herewith  enclose  a  few  specimens  of  O.  latifolia,  O. 
maculata,  and  H.  bifolia  chlorantha. — Castle  Boro, 
Ireland. 

[A  large  bunch  of  Orchis  maculata  accompanied 
the  above  notes  showing  how  plentiful  this  species 
is  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  flowers  varied  im¬ 
mensely  in  colour  from  almost  pure  white  to  dark 
purple  with  every  variation  of  marbling  and 
spotting.  We  should  advise  the  exercise  of  care  in 
cutting  the  flowers,  seeing  how  liable  these  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  are  to  be  exterminated  near  populous 
centres.  The  sweet-scented  Habenaria  chlorantha 
has  larger  flowers  than  the  type,  and  owing  to 
differences  in  structure,  was  considered  by  Darwin  to 
be  worthy  of  regarding  as  a  distinct  species.  Orchis 
latifolia  was  much  less  plentiful  than  its  congener, 
and  in  our  experience  very  difficult  to  distinguish  in 
some  cases  owing  to  the  presence  of  intermediate 
forms  in  localities  where  the  two  species  are  found 
growing  luxuriously  together. — Ed.] 

- - 

WINDSOR  ROSE  SHOW. 

The  Home  Park  at  Windsor  on  J une  27th  was  again  the 
scene  ot  this  annual  meeting,  which  has  now  assumed 
considerable  proportions.  The  exhibition  tents,  four 
in  number,  were  pitched  close  to  the  entrance  from 
the  main  road,  and  almost  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
venerable  keep.  Roses  were  of  course  the  chief 
feature  of  the  display,  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
report  of  the  prizes  how  abundantly  the  Colchester 
growers  vindicated  their  skill  as  cultivators  of  our 
national  flower.  The  hot  weather  undoubtedly 
exercised  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  colour  and  size 
of  the  blooms,  but  still  they  were  well  up  to  the 
standard  of  former  years.  The  arrangements 
throughout  were  admirable,  and  great  praise  is  due 
to  the  committee  of  management. 

In  the  open  classes  for  cut  Roses  some  superb 
blooms  were  shown.  In  the  most  important  class 
for  single  trusses  of  forty-eight  distinct  varieties 
there  were  seven  exhibits.  The  first  award  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  who  had  a 
splendid  lot.  Pride  of  Reigate,  Jean  Soupert,  Helen 
Keller,  Mrs,  John  Laing,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier, 
Duke  of  Fife,  Lady  Sheffield,  and  Fisher  Holmes, 


were  some  of  the  best  blooms.  Mr.  Frank  Cant, 
Colchester,  occupied  the  second  place  ;  and  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  Yorks,  the  third. 

Teas  were  not  so  strongly  in  evidence  as  the  H.  P’s. 
In  the  premier  class  for  eighteen  blooms  of  Tea  or 
Noisette  varieties,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son, 
Colchester,  were  an  easy  first.  Catherine  Mermet, 
Niphetos,  Maman  Cochet,  Madame  Cusin,  Ethel 
Brownlow,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Medea,  were 
all  splendidly  shown.  Mr.  Frank  Cant  was  second, 
and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  third. 

There  were  eight  entries  for  twelve  trusses  of  three 
blooms  each  of  distinct  varieties  of  H.  P’s.  Messrs. 
D. Prior  &  Son  headed  the  list,  showing  fine  examples, 
amongst  others,  of  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Xavier 
Olibo,  and  Suzanna  Marie  Rodocanachi.  Mr.  B. 
R.  Cant,  and  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  occupied  second  and 
third  places  respectively.  There  were  eight  entries 
for  twelve  blooms  of  any  variety,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  & 
Son  coming  out  best  with  magnificent  samples  of 
Her  Majesty.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  second  with  the 
same  variety,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  third. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Pembleton, 
Havering-in-the-Bower  was  first  for  six  single  trusses 
of  one  variety.  Mr.  Wm.  Weller,  gardener  to 
Charles  Graham,  Esq.,  occupied  a  similar  position 
for  twelve  single  trusses  of  Teas,  including  eight 
varieties. 

In  the  local  classes,  open  only  to  amateurs  residing 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Windsor,  the  follow¬ 
ing  exhibitors  obtained  first  awards  : — The  Rev.  T. 
H.  Pembleton,  for  six  trusses  of  three  blooms  each  ; 
A.  Gilliat,  Esq.,  for  eighteen  blooms  of  distinct 
varieties ;  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  for  twelve 
single  trusses,  distinct,  for  six  single  trusses  of  any 
H.  P.  or  H.  T.,  and  for  six  single  trusses  of  any  Tea  : 
Mr.  E.  Cudlip  for  six  Teas,  distinct ;  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Gould  for  the  best  basket  of  Roses.  In  an 
extra  class  for  a  group  of  cut  Roses  arranged  for 
effect,  C.  Romaine,  Esq.  was  placed  first,  and  Mr. 
A.  Sturt,  second.  Mrs.  Osman  contributed  the  most 
tastefully  made  up  floral  dinner  table,  measuring  8  ft. 
by  4  ft.  Mrs.  Edward  Gould  obtained  the  second 
award  with  a  table  wholly  bedecked  with  Roses  and 
Maidenhair  Fern. 

In  the  classes  for  pot  plants  the  competition  was 
somewhat  dull.  Mr.  A.  Gillies,  gardener  to  Sir 
Robt.  Harvey,  Bart.,  obtained  the  first  award  for  a 
group  occupying  a  space  of  12  ft.  by  6  ft.  The 
arrangement,  however,  was  too  flat  to  be  effective. 
Mr.  A.  Sturt,  gardener  to  N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  was 
placed  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gardener  to  A. 

F.  Govett,  Esq.,  third.  For  a  smaller  group  8  ft.  by 
4  ft.  in  size,  Mr.  G.  Lane,  gardener  to  Miss  Ridge, 
was  first;  and  Mr.  J.  Williams,  gardener  to  F. 
Ricardo,  Esq. (  second.  Mr.  W.  Smith  showed  the 
best  four  specimen  plants.  Mr.  E.  Cudlip,  gardener 
to  Arthur  Mount,  Esq.,  contributed  the  best  six 
tuberous  Begonias,  whilst  the  prettiest  six  table 
plants  came  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Beney,  gardener  to  the 
Lady  Mary  Currie. 

In  the  classes  for  fruit,  Mr.  Thos.  Osman,  gardener 
to  L.  Baker,  Esq.,  had  the  best  four  dishes,  showing 
black  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  a  Melon. 
Second  came  Mr.  T.  Williams.  The  first  award  for 
two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  was  carried  off  by  Mr. 

G.  Lane,  whose  bunches  were  of  more  than  ordinary 
size  and  very  well  finished.  Mr.  A.  Sturt  was  placed 
first  for  six  Nectarines,  Mr.  Mowbray,  gardener  to 
Major  Legge,  occupying  a  similar  position  for  six 
Peaches.  Mr.  A.  Sturt  sent  the  premier  two  dishes 
of  Strawberries,  and  Mr.  T.  Osman  the  best  two 
bunches  of  white  Grapes.  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith  showed 
two  superbly  flavoured  and  finished  fruits  of  Melon 
Sutton’s  Perfection,  winning  thereby  the  first  award. 
Mr.  E.  Johnson,  gardener  to  A.  Gilliat,  Esq.  came 
in  second. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables  comprising  nine 
distinct  kinds,  Mr,  J.  Tomlin,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Goldringham,  was  placed  first  with  a  very  nice  lot. 
Mr.  T.  Osman  was  second.  The  prizes  in  this  class 
were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading. 
For  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Sons, 
High  Holborn,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  to 
include  six  distinct  kinds,  Mr.  G.  Quelch,  gardener 
to  the  House  of  Mercy  Clever  obtained  the  premier 
award. 

The  largest  tent  was  wholly  devoted  to  the 
accommodation  of  miscellaneous  exhibits.  Thesa 
were  of  considerable  extent,  and  many  well-known 
nurserymen  and  florists  contributed,  the  whole 
effect  being  exceedingly  gay  and  bright.  Messrsi 


Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  Eric  F\  Such,  Maidenhead, 
exhibited  large  quantities  of  hardy  cut  flowers. 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  also  staged  several 
stands  of  high-class  cut  Roses.  Mr.  Frank  Cant  set 
up  a  vastly  pretty  group  of  single,  miniature,  and 
garden  Roses  in  a  variety  of  colours.  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire,  exhibited  fifty  bunches 
of  Sweet  Peas  in  as  many  varieties.  Most  of  the 
leading  varieties  were  well  and  worthily  represented. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  set  up  a  circular  group 
of  stove  foliage  plants  and  Orchids.  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  contributed  a  group  similar  in  size  and  shape 
to  the  last-named,  in  which  the  central  feature  was  a 
grandly  flowered  specimen  of  Rose  Crimson  Rambler. 
Carnations  in  pots,  and  cut  Roses,  were  also  con¬ 
spicuous  here.  A  semi-circular  group  of  flowering 
plants,  chiefly  Fuchsias,  and  Lilium  Harrisii.was  also 
put  up  by  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
Highgate,  N.,  made  a  brave  display  with  Carnations 
in  pots,  in  which  Germania  and  several  shades  of  the 
ever  popular  Malmaison  were  the  chief  attraction. 
Several  pretty  and  charmingly  executed  floral 
designs  were  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Titt,  24, 
Thames  Street,  Windsor,  including  a  harp  and  a 
bouquet  of  Roses. 

- -S- - 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

The  above  formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered 
to  the  Newport  class  on  the  12th  ult.,  by  Mr.  S. 
Heaton,  Horticultural  Instructor  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
County  Council.  After  giving  statistics  as  to  the 
date  of  introduction  of  the  Carnation,  the  number  of 
varieties  grown  in  the  olden  times,  and  the  enormous 
number  grown  and  sold  by  the  American  florists,  he 
went  on  to  instruct  his  audience  in  the  classification 
and  technicalities  as  defined  by  the  standards  and 
canons  of  the  modern  florists.  He  classified  them 
into  self-coloured,  flake,  bizarre,  fancy,  Picotee  and 
tree  Carnations. 

With  regard  to  cultural  details  he  instructed  his 
hearers  to  avoid  low-lying  and  damp  situations.  A 
high  situation  favoured  by  gentle  breezes  was  much 
more  preferable.  He  had  found  that  a  full  south 
aspect  promoted  the  quick  opening  of  the  buds  at 
the  expense  of  splitting  the  calyx.  A  south-east  or 
south-west  aspect  was  more  favourable  to  their  well¬ 
being.  As  to  suitable  soil,  he  said  that  authorities 
inform  us  that  where  the  Carnation  grows  wild  in 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  the  North-west  parts  of 
India,  it  affects  high  well-drained  lands  where  lime¬ 
stone  abounds.  In  England  it  does  well  in  lime¬ 
stone  districts,  or  near  old  buildings  where  the  soil 
is  well  drained.  In  gardens  a  good  friable  loam 
with  an  admixture  of  decayed  manure  or  leaves 
made  porous  by  the  addition  of  sand,  and  sweet  by 
the  use  of  lime  rubbish  would  answer  the  purpose 
admirably.  Propagation  could  be  effected  by  seeds, 
layers,  pipings,  and  cuttings.  New  varieties  are 
secured  from  seeds  or  sports.  He  reckoned  that  one 
variety  superior  to  the  parent  might  be  obtained 
from  500  seedlings.  The  majority  of  people  propa¬ 
gate  by  means  of  layering,  or  purchase  rooted  layers 
in  September  and  October.  The  months  of  July 
and  August  are  the  best  for  layering.  A  compost  of 
loam,  leaf,  mould,  and  sand  make  them  root  more 
quickly,  and  some  people  even  add  wood  ashes, 
charcoal,  and  lime-rubbish.  One  great  secret  of 
their  culture  was  to  plant  in  autumn,  making  the 
layers  firm. 

Those  who  grow  their  plants  in  pots  through  the 
winter  could  not  do  better  than  use  Mr.  Blick’s  mix¬ 
ture  of  “  two  parts  yellow^fibrous  loam,  one  part 
rotted  hot-bed  manure,  half  a  part  of  old  lime- 
rubble,  half  a  part  of  coarse  silver  sand,  a  sprinkling 
of  charcoal,  and  to  every*barrow-load  of  the  mixture 
add  a  five-inch  potful  of  bone  dust,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  blood  manure.”  Many  failures  were 
caused  by  loose  potting  and  continual  syringing 
overhead,  which  the  Carnation  abhors.  A  little  of 
this  now  and  again  might  be  valuable  by  acting  as  a 
refresher  in  a  stifling  atmosphere  and  too  high  a 
temperature. 

Mr.  Heaton  went  on  to  give  Mr.  Lombard's  idea 
of  a  good  Carnation,  which  should  by  symmetrically- 
formed  with  smooth  petals  of  good  substance,  that 
the  pod  should  not  burst,  that  the  flower  should  be 
full  in  the  centre,  yet  not  crowded  ;  it  should  be 
fragrant,  and  measure  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter.  In 
speaking  of  manures,  he  said,  that  out  of  13  tests 
with  a  combination  of  them,  it  was  recorded  that 
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sulphate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  gave 
the  best  results,  whilst  with  any  single  fertiliser, 
nitrate  of  potash  stood  first,  and  sulphate  of  potash 
came  second.  He  said  the  Carnation  was  more 
suitable  for  large,  smoky  towns  than  Roses. 

Insects,  and  diseases  of  the  Carnation  were  pretty 
numerous,  particularly  the  latter.  "  Twitter  ”  was  a 
name  app:ied  to  the  curling  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
tying  up  of  the  buds.  The  fairy-ring  spot  was  due 
to  a  fungus  named  Heterosporium  echinulatum, 
forming  light  coloured  spots  on  the  leaves.  The 
rings  grow  centrifugally.  Rust,  forming  gray 
blisters  on  the  leaves,  was  due  to  Uroroyces 
caryopbyllinus,  the  spots  finally  becoming  ruptured 
and  discoloured.  Spot  is  the  result  of  Septoria 
Dianthi,  which  produces  brown  or  purplish  blotches 
with  a  whitish  centre.  A  disease  known  as 
bacteriosis  is  recognised  by  spots,  which,  on 
microscopical  examination,  are  found  to  correspond 
with  the  stomata.  Earwigs,  green  fly,  caterpillars 
are  more  or  less  troublesome.  When  Carnations  are 
affected  with  eel-worms,  the  best  thiDg  to  do  is  to 
burn  the  affected  plants  and  change  the  soil.  Many 
of  the  above  diseases  may  be  kept  in  check  by  the 
use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  ammoniacal 
carbonate  of  copper  solution. 

- - - 

FANCY  PANSIES  FROM  HAWICK. 

Considerable  interest  still  attaches  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fancy  Pansies,  indeed,  much  more  so  than  in 
the  case  of  the  show  varieties.  Further  evidence  of 
this  reached  us  the  other  day  in  the  shape  of  a  box 
of  cut  flowers  of  named  sorts  from  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick.  The  quality  and  re¬ 
finement  of  these  flowers  keeps  improving  from  year 
to  year 

Mrs  C.  Lambe  has  maroon-violet  blotches,  paler 
purple  petals  and  creamy-yellow  lacing  to  all  of  the 
petals.  Maggie  McPhail  is  also  a  very  beautiful 
variety  with  maroon  blotches  and  a  rosy  laciDg  to  all 
of  the  petals.  James  Campbell  is  also  handsome 
with  its  velvety- violet  blotches  and  pale  yellow  lacing. 
Evangelina  is  a  smaller  flower  with  a  beautiful  rosy 
lacing.  The  narrow  white  margin  of  Catherine  Hay 
enlivens  a  flower  which  is  otherwise  very  dark.  The 
flower  of  Mrs.  McKie  is  of  huge  size  with  broad 
creamy  margins  and  light-coloured  blotches  that 
show  the  beautiful  dark  veining  running  through 
them.  Lord  Hamilton  has  five  rich  velvety-brown 
blotches.  The  upper  petals  of  Arthur  Eaton 
are  red,  and  the  blotches  are  of  a  glossy, 
velvety-maroon.  The  blotches  of  Seedling  No.  48 
are  similar,  but  the  sulphur  lacing  is  more  decided 
and  there  is  more  white  on  the  top  petals.  It  is  a 
handsome,  round  flower. 

Very  pretty  is  that  named  Betsy  Kelly,  with 
crimson  blotches,  broad  white  lacing,  and  white  top 
petals  banded  with  lively  rose.  David  Russell  has 
velvety-brown  blotches  and  bread  yellow  margins. 
John  Allen  is  a  circular  flower  of  great  size  with  dark 
violet  blotches  and  white  lacing.  Mrs.  D.  Johnstone 
is  a  dark  purple  flower  and  would  be  very  fine  if  the 
edges  of  the  large  blotches  had  been  a  little  better 
defined.  Better  defined  are  the  blotches  of  Emmeline 
with  a  clear  yellow  lacing.  A  handsome  flower  is 
John  Forbes,  with  dark  violet  blotches,  white  lacing 
and  top  petals.  A  charming  flower  is  beauty  with 
velvety-brown  blotches,  yellow  lacing,  and  crimson- 
red  top  petals.  Mrs.  Wm.  Watson  is  a  lighter 
flower  than  John  Forbes,  but  has  more  colour  on  the 
top  petals.  Jeanie  P.  Tait  recalls  beauty,  but  has 
more  yellow  on  the  top  petals  and  lacks  the  bright 
outline  to  the  blotches.  A  beautiful  flower  is  Jas. 
Irvine,  perfectly  circular,  and  yellow ;  but  the 
velvety-marcon  blotches  are  a  little  rayed  at  the 
edges.  The  blotches  of  W.  H.  Clarke  are  much 
darker,  better  defined,  with  bright  yellow  lacing,  and 
the  top  petals  are  heavily  banded  with  reddish- 
purple.  The  yellow  flower  of  Pilrig  has  the  same 
fault  as  Jas.  Irving.  A  very  pleasing  flower  is 
Marmion,  with  violet-purple  blotches  and  pure  white 
lacing  to  all  of  the  petals.  Alexander  Andrews, 
Allan  Ramsay,  and  Kayii,  are  good  varieties  with  a 
yellow  lacing.  George  Stewart,  Annie  Ross,  and 
Thos.  Worton  are  yellows  with  their  own  special 
recommendations.  The  blotches  of  Miss  Patterson, 
Seedling  No.  42,  and  Miss  Helen  Humber,  are  very 
fine;  and  several  others  with  white  or  creamy  edges 
have  their  own  recommendations  ;  but  in  our  opinion 
they  do  not  excel. 

All  of  the  above  were  closely  enveloped  with  silk 


paper  and  in  excellent  condition,  considering  that 
we  had  no  time  to  examine  them  till  several  days 
after  they  were  cut.  Of  all  the  above,  our  first 
selection  would  be  Beauty,  Marmion,  Seedling  No.  48, 
Emmeline,  John  Forbes,  Betsey  Kelly,  W.  H.  Clarke, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Watson,  John  Allen,  Arthur  Eaton, 
James  Campbell,  Lord  Hamilton,  Maggie  McPhail, 
Mrs.  C.  Lambe,  Catherine  Hay,  Evangelina,  Jas. 
Irvine,  and  George  Stewart. 

- •*- - - 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY  AT 
READING. 

The  Forbury  Gardens  at  Reading  presented  a  lively 
appearance  on  the  24th  ult.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  National  Rose  Society  to  that  town. 
The  show  was  a  distinct  success,  though  the  quality 
of  the  Roses  told  plainly  the  character  of  the  season 
they  had  passed  through. 

Notwithstanding  the  warm  and  dry  nature  of  the 
season,  the  leading  prize  for  the  big  class  of  forty- 
eight  blooms  was  retained  by  the  south,  being 
secured  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  who  had 
many  fine  blooms  including  Caroline  Testout,  Her 
Majesty,  Alfred  Colomb,  Duchess  de  Morny,  Abel 
Carriere,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Suzanna  Marie  Rodo- 
canachi,  Gustave  Piganeau,  A.  K.  Williams,  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Fisher  Holmes,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  Horace  Vernet,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
The  Bride,  Madapie  Cousin,  Ulrich  Brunner  and 
other  beautiful  blooms.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons, 
Bedale,  Yorks,  took  the  second  place  showing  some 
good  blooms.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester, 
took  the  third  position  in  a  good  competition.  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  again  led  the  way  in  the  class  for  twenty- 
four  Roses  in  trusses  of  three  blooms  each.  Marie 
Baumann,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and 
Madam  Cusin  were  some  of  his  best,  but  quality 
generally  was  below  the  average.  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  &  Co.,  were  second,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  & 
Sons  third. 

Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Lower  Broadheath, 
Worcester,  had  the  best  twenty-four  varieties,  and 
were  followed  by  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch,  Peter¬ 
borough,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  in  the  order 
named.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons,  Myland  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  had  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose 
other  than  a  Tea  or  Noisette,  in  Horace  Vernet. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  offered  a  handsome 
Silver  Challenge  Cup,  in  the  leading  class  open  to 
amateurs  only,  for  the  best  twelve  Roses,  and  this 
was  secured  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering- 
atte-Bower,  Essex.  Her  Majesty,  Ulrich  Brunner, 

A.  K.  Williams,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  were  some  of  his  finest  blooms.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  Herts,  took  the  second 
award;  Chas.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  Leatherhead,  came 
in  third  ;  and  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Colchester  took  the 
fourth  position,  but  was  fortunate  in  securing  the 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  H.  P.  Rose  from  an 
amateur,  in  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  Madame 
Hoste  shown  by  him  in  another  class  secured  the 
Medal  for  the  best  Tea  from  an  amateur.  Some 
idea  of  the  eager  desire  to  secure  the  Silver  Cup,  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  there  were  eighteen 
competitors. 

E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  secured  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal 
and  a  money  prize  for  twenty-four  Roses  open  to  all 
amateurs,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Due  d'Orleans  and 
Duke  of  Wellington  were  conspicuous  in  his  stands. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  and  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq.,  South  Woodford,  Essex,  were  second  and  third 
respectively. 

P.  G.  C.  Burnand,  Esq.,  Reigate,  Surrey,  secured 
the  leading  prize  in  the  class  for  eighteen  Roses. 
There  were  nineteen  competitors  in  the  class  for  six 
blooms  of  an  H.  P.  Rose,  and  the  leading  award, 
including  a  Silver  Medal  and  money  prize,  was 
secured  by  Chas.  J.  Grahame,  Esq.,  with  Mrs.  John 
Laing.  He  was  followed  by  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq., 
and  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq  ,  in  the  order  named. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  were  interesting  as  usual 
if  not  in  all  cases  of  the  best  quality.  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Son,  had,  however,  a  very  good  exhibit  of 
twenty-four  varieties,  taking  the  first  award  for  fine 
blooms  of  Ethel  Brownlow,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Madame  de  Watteville.  Madame  Cousin,  and  several 
other  fine  varieties  in  good  condition.  They  were 
followed  by  Messss.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  and  Mr 

B.  R.  Cant,  in  the  order  given.  Mr.  John  Mattock 
New  Headington,  Oxford,  had  the  best  twelve 
varieties. 


In  the  amateurs’  classes,  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq  ,  had 
the  best  exhibit  of  eighteen  Roses,  showing 
Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Cousin, Honorable  Edith 
Gifford,  etc.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners  and  the  Rev. 
Foster  Melliar,  were  second  and  third  respectively. 
Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  Hucclescote,  Gloucester, 
secured  the  leading  prizes  in  the  class  for  growers  of 
fewer  than  500  plaints,  and  in  the  class  for  six  Teas 
in  trusses  of  three,  open  to  all  amateurs.  O.  G. 
Orpen,  had  the  best  six  blooms  of  any  Tea  or 
Noisette  in  Madame  H  ste. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  secured  the  leading  prizes 
in  an  open  class  for  tweve  trebles,  and  in  another  for 
twelve  blooms  of  Tea  Ruses.  In  both  cases  they 
showed  well  and  deserved  the  awards.  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  secured  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Tea 
Rose  in  the  show,  with  Madame  Crochet.  The  best 
H.  P.  in  the  nurseryman’s  class  was  A.  K.  Williams, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons. 

A  fine  display  was  made  with  garden  Roses  which 
are  usually  an  interesting  feature  of  the  Society's 
shows.  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  took  the  lead 
for  thirty-six  bunches  of  distinct  varieties.  This  firm 
has  shown  garden  Roses  well  at  several  shows  this 
season,  but  on  this  occasion  they  surpassed  them¬ 
selves.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  is  usually  well  to  the 
front  in  the  class  for  a  display  of  Roses,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  was  first.  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside, 
Leatherhead,  took  the  premier  place  for  garden  Roses 
in  the  amateurs’  class.  Mr.  F.  J.  Fletcher,  Bray, 
Maidenhead,  secured  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal  as  the 
premier  award  for  eighteen  Roses  in  the  local  classes, 
and  had  also  the  best  twelve  Teas.  Mr.  Eric  F. 
Such,  Maidenhead,  had  the  best  twelve  Roses  in  this 
division,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  T.  Turton,  Maiden 
Erleigh. 

- «*« - - 

Hardening  ||iscellany. 


melons. 

This  year  I  had  a  packet  of  Royal  Favourite 
(Sutton's)  sent  me  for  trial,  and  it  is  without  doubt 
the  finest  green-fleshed  Melon  grown.  I  cut  a  fruit 
last  week  weighing  81b.,  beautifully  netted,  having 
great  thickness  of  flesh,  a  very  thin  skin,  and  very 
few  seeds  for  such  a  large  Melon.  The  flavour  was 
everything  that  could  be  desired.  The  plant  is  a 
good  grower,  free  setter,  and  not  troubled  with 
canker.  It  is  a  variety  I  shall  grow  largely  another 
year. — Thos.  Cockerill ,  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  MIDSUMMER. 

Mr.  A.  McMillan,  Trinity  Cottage,  Edinburgh, 
sends  us  half  a  dozen  blooms  of  the  Desgranges  type 
of  Chrysanthemum  to  show  us  how  well  they 
behave  as  a  midsummer  flower.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  Mr.  McMillan  grows  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  blooms  some  or  other  of  them  all  the 
year  round.  On  this  occasion  three  fine  blooms  of 
Madame  Desgranges  were  sent  us,  and  an  equal 
number  of  G.  Wermig  in  even  finer  condition,  that 
is,  they  were  larger,  and  measured  qi  in,  to  5  in. 
across.  In  any  case,  all  were  fresh  and  beautiful 
for  this  period  of  the  year.  It  is  not  everyone  who 
would  grow  Chrysanthemums  at  midsummer,  but 
Mr.  McMillan  is  an  enthusiast  over  his  “  'mums  "  at 
all  periods  of  the  year.  ■  The  blooms  sent  were  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  box,  and  fastened  by  their  stalks 
to  the  bottom  of  the  same.  No  moss  nor  packing  of 
any  kind  were  used,  yet  the  blooms  were  beautifully 
fresh,  and  showed  not  the  slightest  trace  of  wilting 
after  their  long  journey.  Every  man  to  his  taste  or 
hobby ;  and  we  frequently  find  that  those  who  have 
any  special  favourite  or  favourites  amongst  flowers, 
try  to  prolong  the  same  over  as  a  great  period  of  the 
year  as  possible.  In  this  we  have  no  fault  what¬ 
ever  to  find. 


GARDENIAS. 

The  Gardenia  which  I  referred  to  in  this  paper  June 
27th  (p.  691)  is  planted  out  in  a  small  stove.  The 
plant  measures  about  3  ft.  6  in.  across,  about  2  It. 
high,  and  is  planted  in  a  pit  about  2  ft.  square,  in 
good  fibrous  loam,  and  has  a  good  sprinkling  of 
Thompson’s  Vine  and  Plant  Manure  every  week.  I 
have  tried  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of  artificial 
manures  for  Gardenias  but  none  of  them  has  ever 
equalled  Thompson’s.  Old  Gardenia  plants  as  a  rule 
are  condemned  as  being  useless  for  supplying  good 
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blooms.  From  what  I  can  make  out,  the  said  plant 
will  be  ten  years  old.  It  would  have  been  much 
larger  but  I  have  to  keep  pruning  it  to  keep  it  within 
bounds.- — Thos.  Cocbevill. 


KNIPHOFIA  NORTHIAE. 

This  South-East  African  species  is  the  noblest  of  all 
as  far  as  the  foliage  is  concerned  The  great  glaucous, 
grooved  leaves  are  serrulated  at  the  edges  and 
clasp  each  other  at  the  base  in  such  a  way  that  they 
form  a  thick-necked  stem  like  a  gigantic  Leek  or 
huge  Onion  that  does  not  intend  to  form  a  bulb  and 
ripen  off.  The  foliage  is  therefore  a  marked  and 
most  distinct  feature  of  the  plant,  but  the  flowers, 
although  conspicuous  and  showy  in  themselves,  are 
not  so  brightly  coloured  as  in  the  case  of  several 
other  better  known  species.  They  are  arranged  in  a 
two-ended  or  double  cone,  the  dense  and  massive 
spike  tapering  in  either  direction.  The  tubular 
flowers  are  pale  red  before  they  expand,  but  after 
that  event  they  become  pale  yellow,  partly  owing  to 
the  fading  of  the  flower  and  partly  from  the  profusion 
of  long  yellow  stamens  which  become  protruded  and 
extended  far  beyond  the  tubular  flowers.  For 
several  years  this  species  was  conspicuous  in  the 
succulent  house  at  Kew,  where  the  plants  were 
grown  in  pots.  Several  huge  specimens  have  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  angle  between 
the  Orchid  and  Victoria  houses  at  Kew,  where  they 
have  been  established  in  the  open  air.  The  flowers 
and  foliage  together  constitute  a  very  striking  com¬ 
bination,  apd  visitors  are  struck  by  the  strange  and 
uncommon  appearance  of  the  plants. 

SALVIA  ARGENTEA. 

A  round  bed  filled  with  this  comparatively  little 
known  Salvia  is  just  now  a  very  conspicuous  object 
in  the  grass  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Palm 
House  at  Kew.  The  plants  are  about  3  ft.  in  height, 
and  carry  large,  branching  panicles  of  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  pinkish-white  in  colour,  and  much  larger 
than  the  usual  run  of  Salvias.  The  leaves  are 
thickly  covered  with  white  woolly  hairs.  The 
radical  leaves  particularly  give  the  plant  a  rather 
curious  appearance  as  they  hug  the  ground  very 
closely.  In  the  first  year  of  its  growth — for  S. 
argentea  is  a  biennial— the  habit  of  the  plant  is  that 
of  a  low  prostrate  herb,  and  when  the  leaves  reach 
a  good  size  a  very  ornamental  appearance  is  pre¬ 
sented. 

NERTERA  DEPRESSA. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  many  plants  which  have  been 
pressed  into  service  by  those  who  have  gone  in 
largely  for  carpet  bedding,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  birds  taking  a  fancy  to  its  beautiful  coral-red 
berries,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  still  been 
used  for  that  purpose,  its  habit  and  style  of  growth 
well  fitting  it  for  this  kind  of  work.  It  is  besides 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  berried  plants,  resemb¬ 
ling  in  colour  of  foliage  some  of  the  dwarfer 
Saxifrages  sprinkled  over  with  beads  of  coral.  Those 
who  would  fain  use  it  elsewhere  have  to  be  content 
with  either  frame  or  greenhouse  culture  on  account 
of  our  biped  friends.  When  grown  in  pots,  the  surface 
of  which  is  sprinkled  over  with  fine  Derbyshire  spar, 
the  effect  of  the  bright  red  berries  is  heightened. — 
17.  B.  C. 

— — 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Fruit  Growing. 

Fruit  Growing:  By  B.  Wells,  F.R.H.S.,  R.A.S.E., 
The  Fruit  Nurseries,  Crawley.  Price  is. 

This  is  a  small  book  of  some  82  pages,  to  which, 
however,  an  appendix  is  added,  containing  short 
essays  on  land  tenure,  birds,  and  injurious  insects, 
tree  washes,  and  short  descriptions  of  a  few  Apples. 
Mr.  Wells  gives  a  more  lengthy  list  on  p.  35  ;  but  he 
mentions  The  Queen,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Domino,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  Lord 
Suffield,  which  he  says  are  not  worth  culture  for 
market  nor  for  cider  making.  What  seems  most  in 
demand  at  present  he  says,  are  good  keeping 
varieties  such  as  French  Crab,  Wellington,  Northern 
Greening,  Caldwell,  Bess  Pool,  etc.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  the  first-named  list,  but  particularly  Keswick 
Codlin  and  Lord  Suffield,  do  appear  regularly  in  the 
market  every  year,  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  He 
advises  the  planting  of  Cox’s  Orange  to  any  extent  in 
places  where  it  will  grow,  for  it  is  the  most  valuable 


Apple  grown,  statements  with  which  we  agree.  His 
plea  for  fruit  culture,  is  evidently  made  entirely  from 
the  market-gardener's  point  of  view. 

There  are  27  short  chapters  in  the  book  dealing 
with  a  great  variety  of  practical  subjects,  and  the 
well  arranged  contents  save  the  necessity  of  an  index, 
though  the  same  might  have  been  improved  by 
giving  the  page  on  which  each  chapter  commences. 
In  the  summary  of  reasons  for  the  extension  of  fruit 
culture,  the  author  is  somewhat  rosy  in  his  state¬ 
ments;  but  the  edge  of  this  encouragement  is  rather 
rubbed  off  when  he  gives  reasons  for  the  neglect  of 
orchards.  Other  chapters  deal  with  soils  and  varie¬ 
ties,  stocks,  manure,  draining,  preparation  to  plant, 
mixed  orchards,  renovaticn  of  old  orchards,  storage, 
Apple  drying,  cost  of  planting,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Raspberries,  and  other  small  fruits,  pack¬ 
ing  for  market,  etc.  A  considerable  amount  of  space 
is  devoted  to  cultural  treatment  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  Apple,  as  he  considers  that  the 
information  given,  applies  largely  to  all  other  kinds 
of  fruit.  Many  of  the  leading  questions  in  connection 
with  fruit  growing  are  tackled,  but  not  at  great 
length. 

The  question  of  manure  is  an  important  one,  but 
the  author  in  this  case  is  sometimes  not  exactly  in 
line  with  the  most  advanced  thinkers  and  writers  in 
the  matter  of  plant  food.  The  subject  may  be  rather 
a  subtle  one  to  tackle  by  a  practical  man  ;  but  the 
theory  of  the  subject  is  not  difficult  to  surmount, 
provided  the  writer  bad  time  to  give  it  a  little  calm 
study  and  thinking  of  the  information  supplied  by 
the  best  physiologists.  The  nitrate  contained  in 
farmyard  manure  that  has  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  some  time  and  washed  by  rain,  the 
author  reckons  might  be  worth  twopence.  While 
granting  that  the  nitrogen  contained  in  it  would  be 
small,  we  consider  that  this  wasted  manure  would  be 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  that  sum,  merelj  for 
mulching  purposes.  Farmyard  manure  is  also  very 
serviceable  ia  light  soils  by  making  them  more 
retentive  of  moisture.  The  chapter  on  packing  for 
market  will  be  found  useful  and  interesting.  As  a 
book,  the  chief  fault  to  this  is  the  bad  punctuation. 
Many  sentences  read  well  enough  if  the  reader  dis¬ 
regards  the  colons  and  semi-colons,  which  occasion¬ 
ally  separate  subject  and  predicate. 

- -*• - 

SOCIETIES. 


Richmond  Horticultural,  2471//. — Although  this 

show  was  decidedly  thinner  than  that  of  last  year  it 
well  sustained  its  reputation  as  a  popular  and  success¬ 
ful  meeting.  It  was  held  as  usual  in  the  Old  Deer 
Park,  four  roomy  tents  being  devoted  to  the  various 
exhibits  of  decorative  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  fairly  numerous,  and 
added  much  to  the  success  of  the  show  from  a  horti¬ 
cultural  point  of  view.  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons, 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E.,  were 
well  to  the  fore  with  a  superb  display  of  Caladiums, 
for  which  a  Silver-Gilt  Medal  was  awarded. 
Carnations  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cut- 
bush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  Germania  appearing  to 
especial  advantage  (Silver  Medal).  Similar  awards 
were  made  to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield,  for  a  group  of  well  flowered  Cannas 
in  small  pots;  and  to  Messrs.  John  Laing' &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  for  a  tastefully  arranged  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants.  The  Begonias,  both  single 
and  double,  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  S.E.  received  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs,  J.  Veitch  &Sons, 
Chelsea,  for  a  fine  group  of  Roses  in  pots,  which 
were  remarkable  for  their  dwarfness  and  floriferous- 
ness.  Mr.  William  Iceton,  Putney,  also  staged  a 
group  of  foliage  plants  with  his  usual  taste  and  skill 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal).  Messrs.  Fromow  &  Sons, 
Sutton  Court  Nursery,  Chiswick,  sent  samples  of  the 
highly  ornamental  Japanese  Acers  (Silver  Medal). 

Exceedingly  pretty  non-competitive  groups  of 
plants  were  also  forthcoming  from  Mr.  J.  F. 
McLeod,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Dover- 
house,  Roehampton  (Silver  Medal) ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Holah,  St.  Mary’s  Nursery,  Richmond  (Silver 
Medal)  ;  and  Mr.  Geo,  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brent¬ 
ford  (Silver  Gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  made  a 
brave  display  with  Delphiniums,  Violas,  Irises,  and 


single  and  double  Petunias  (Silver  Gilt  Medal). 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
exhibited  hardy  cut  flowers  in  great  profusion 
(Silver  Medal).  Charming  indeed  was  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants  set  up  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Sod,  Upper  Holloway,  N.  It  included 
some  fine  pieces  of  such  Orchids  as  Vanda  suavis, 
Oncidium  crispum,  and  Tbunia  marshalliana  (Silver 
Medal).  A  large  and  showy  group  of  Orchids  was 
set  up  by  Messrs,  Hugh  Low  &  Co,,  Clapton,  N.E. 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal).  Hardy  cut  flowers  were  shown 
in  quantities  by  Messrs.  Jas  Veitch  &  Sons,  and 
Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  Silver 
Medals  being  awarded  in  both  cases. 

In  the  classes  according  to  schedule  the  following 
exhibitors  won  first  prizes  : — Mr.  H.  El  Fordham, 
Twickenham ;  Mr.  C.  Want,  gardener  to  Sir  F. 
Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Steen  ;  Mr.  W.  J  Port- 
bury,  Putney  Heath,  for  groups  of  flowers  ;  Mr. 
Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  for  show  and  regal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Esher,  for  six  specimen 
Ferns  ;  Mr.  J.  Allsop,  gardener  to  W.  Cunard,  Esq., 
Twickenham,  for  Caladiums;  Mr.  Farr,  gardener 
to  A.  Pears,  Esq  ,  of  Isleworth  ;  Mr.  A.  Offer, 
Crawley,  for  specimen  Ferns;  and  Mr.  Potter, 
gardener  to  J.  H.  Master,  Esq.,  Roehampton,  for 
two  specimen  stove  flowering  plants  in  pots. 

Cut  Roses  were  represented  by  a  superb  lot  of 
blooms.  Those  sent  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons, 
Colchester,  were  awarded  a  first  prize,  and  well  they 
deserved  it,  the  size,  colour,  and  finish  of  the  blooms 
leaving  little  to  be  desired,  Mr.  R.  E.  West,  Reigate, 
and  Mr.  C.  Want,  were  also  credited  with  first 
awards  for  much  smaller  quantities.  Mr.  W.  Rumsey 
received  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  neat  little  collection 
in  which  Teas  figured  conspicuously. 

The  whole  of  the  central  table  in  one  large  tent 
was  filled  with  table  decorations,  numerous  effective 
and  pretty  bouquets,  sprays,  epergnes,  and  baskets, 
being  on  view.  The  following  were  some  of  the  most 
successful  competitors  and  winners  of  first  prizes. 
Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  Feltham,  and  Miss  Crump, 
Twickenham,  for  floral  baskets  ;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks,  for  epergnes ;  and  Messrs.  Perkins  & 
Sons,  Coventry,  for  bouquets. 

The  tent  in  which  the  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
accomodated  was  rather  scantily  filled.  Mr.  J. 
Gibson,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  was  the  most  successful  competitor  for  the 
prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading.  For  a  similar  collection, 
for  which  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter  & 
Co.  Mr.  T.  Wilkin,  Henstridge,  was  the  foremost 
exhibitor. 

- - - 

OBITUARY. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bruce  Findlay  who  passed  away  from  the  scene  of 
his  labours  on  the  16th  ult.,  and  was  buried  at 
Stretford  Cemetery  on  the  19th.  He  was  followed 
to  his  last  resting  place  by  a  large  concourse  of  the 
fraternity,  and  others  who  knew  him.  He  was  of 
Scotch  extraction,  though  born  at  Streatham,  in 
Surrey.  After  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  from  whence  he  went 
to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  though  his  name  is  not 
included  in  the  list  of  the  "Kew  Guild.”  He  was 
afterwards  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Hull,  for  two 
years  in  the  capacity  of  foreman,  and  then  went  to 
the  Sheffield  Botanic  Gardens,  where  he  occupied  a 
similar  position. 

When  translated  to  the  Manchester  Botanical 
Gardens,  as  curator  in  1858,  hs  had  fuller  scope  for 
his  peculiar  talent,  and  in  a  shcrt  time  enlisted  the 
sympathy  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  Here  he  made  a  name  for  the  gardens 
and  himself,  that  has  long  been  a  household  word  in 
the  domain  of  gardening,  for  Manchester  and  Bruce 
Findlay  were  inseparable  words  in  the  minds  of  a 
multitude  of  gardeners,  and  others  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  annual  spring 
show  was  altered  to  Whitsuntide,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Findlay  in  1867,  and  the  sum  of  £ 200  offered 
in  prizes  was  increased  to  £1,000.  The  whole  aspect 
of  affairs  was  completely  altered,  and  the  small,  local 
and  provincial  show  became  one  of  national 
importance.  By  this  time  gardening  was  being 
prosecuted  with  vigour  at  Manchester,  and  the 
country  liberally  responded,  for  exhibits,  exhibitors, 
and  visitors  came  from  all  quarters,  and  the  name  of 
Manchester  spread  everywhere,  under  the  able 
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management  of  its  curator.  This  state  of  matters 
was  still  further  augmented  by  the  great  International 
Exhibition  of  1873. 

True  gardening  was  ever  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Findlay,  and  he  was  all  the  more  able  to  keep 
this  to  the  front  when  he  became  secretary  as  well 
as  curator  in  1875.  He  met  with  an  abundant 
measure  of  success  in  his  endeavours  to  keep  up  the 
shows  to  their  accustomed  standard  The  work  was 
a  great  strain  upon  his  constitution,  and  he  had 
occasionally  to  renew  his  physical  energies  by  taking 
a  holiday  away  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  In 
1881  a  Testimonial  Committee  was  organised,  and 
on  November  24th  of  the  same  year,  a  meeting  was 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor,  who  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  'Findlay  with  a  cheque  for  £ 1,000 , 
together  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  in  recognition 
of  his  services.  At  the  same  time  his  wife  received 
a  present  of  a  gold  watch  and  chain. 

Mr.  Findlay  was  awarded  a  Veitch  Memorial 
Medal  for  distinguished  services  to  horticulture,  the 
presentation  being  made  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  in  1890.  The  deceased  had  been  in 
indifferent  health  for  some  time  past,  and  in  fact  had 
been  declining  rapidly  since  the  death  of  his  wife 
last  year.  His  friends,  and  all  who  were  in  any 
degree  intimate  with  him,  could  not  fail  to  see  his 
greatly  changed  appearance  at  the  last  Whitsuntide 
show.  The  nature  of  his  complaint  made  recovery 
hopeless,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
Manchester,  and  horticulture  generally,  have  lost  a 
valuable  servant,  and  a  kindly-disposed  and  good- 
hearted  friend,  whose  place  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Cummins. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Cummins,  the  wife  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The 
Grange  (My  Garden),  Carshalton,  Surrey.  She  had 
been  ailing  for  some  time  past,  but  grew  worse,  and 
passed  away  rather  suddenly  on  Saturday  night,  the 
20th  ult.  She  was  an  industrious,  loving,  and 
cheerful  wife,  and  a  devoted  mother.  Mr.  Cummins 
is  left  with  seven  children,  the  youngest  being  only 
three  years  old.  He  is  well  known  in  the  district, 
being  the  hon  secretary  of  the  Beddingtoni 
Wallington,  and  Carshalton  Horticultural  Society,  in 
the  exercise  of  which  office  he  takes  a  lively  interest 
and  a  deal  of  pains.  In  his  untimely  bereavement 
he  has  the  sympathy  of  all  connected  with  gardening 
in  his  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  beyond  that  radius- 
The  funeral  took  place  on  the  24th  ult.,  when  a 
number  of  wreaths  were  sent,  including  a  handsome 
one  from  the  committee  of  the  flourishing  society 
above  named. 

- — -5- - 

Questions  add  adsorbs 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  sd  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Woodlice  and  Seedlings  —G.  L. .  There  are  various 
ways  of  trapping  them  such  as  making  shelters  with 
slates  and  boards  under  which  the  animals  may 
creep  at  night.  These  traps  can  be  examined  in  the 
morning.  We  consider  prevention  better  than  cure 
even  in  this  case,  and  there  is  no  better  plan  than 
keeping  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frames  thoroughly 
tidy.  All  cracks  and  crevices  in  the  wood  should  be 
stopped  up  with  putty,  all  loose  rubbish  such  as 
boards,  slates,  bricks,  &c.,  that  are  not  actually 
wanted,  cleared  away.  See  that  the  soil  lies  close  to 
the  frame  so  that  no  space  is  left  for  the  creatures  to 
crawl  into.  The  seems  and  crevices  of  all  walls  in 
the  vicinity  should  be  cemented,  leaves  cleared  away, 
and  the  place  generally  swept  up.  With  these  pre¬ 
cautions  and  by  setting  traps  of  hollorved-cut  Potatos 
and  Turnips  close  by  the  seedlings,  the  nuisance  will 
soon  abate. 

Maidenhair  Ferns  Refusing  to  Grow.-—  Quo: 
There  must  be  something  wrong  about  the  roots. 
See  that  the  drainage  is  perfect ;  and  while  doiDg 
this,  take  particular  notice  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
way  of  grubs  or  worms  that  should  not  be  there.  It 
very  frequently  happens  that  some  of  the  weevils 
which  frequent  hothouses,  but  particularly  the  Black 
Vine  Weevil  (Otiorhynchus  sulcatus)  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  soil  and  the  grubs  hatching  out,  commence  to 
feed  upon  the  roots,  doing  considerable  injury.  The 
Clay-coloured  Weevil  (O.picipes)  and  the  Red-legged 
Garden  Weevil  (O.tenebricosus)are  not  entirely  blame¬ 
less.  If  you  find  grubs  in  the  soil,  the  best  plan  is 
to  turn  out  the  plants  and  repot  them  in  fresh  soil. 
See  that  all  grubs  are  destroyed  and  the  old  soil 
taken  some  distance  from  the  garden. 

Preserving  the  colour  of  Strawberries  for  Jam.— 
P.  R  :  We  have  never  learnt  that  any  special 
method  was  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
colour  of  Strawberries  when  made  into  jam.  There 
are  several  precautions  which  you  must  take  how¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  You’  must 


gather  the  fruit  early  in  the  morning  before  the  sun 
has  made  them  hot.  They  must  be  dry,  and  per¬ 
fectly  ripe,  but  not  over-ripe,  nor  in  a  state  of 
incipient  decay.  Bad  fruit  should  not  be  used  for 
this  purpose  if  you  must  be  particular  about  the 
colour.  Use  only  the  best  crystallised  sugar,  not 
brown  sugar.  Above  all  you  must  be  particular 
about  the  kind  of  berry-pan  employed  for  boiling  the 
fruit.  An  ordinary  cast  iron  pot  must  not  be  used 
on  any  account.  A  copper  pan  will  give  good 
results  provided  it  is  kept  perfectly  clean.  A 
japanned  vessel  will  give  even  better  results,  and  is 
easily  kept  clean  It  is  made  of  ordinary  cast  iron 
we  believe,  but  the  inner  surface  is  coated  over  with 
porcelain  or  some  similar  white  material.  Such 
pans  are  more  modern  than  the  copper  ones,  are 
cheaper  to  buy,  and  more  easily  kept  clean.  Boil 
slowly  so  as  not  to  break  the  fruit  which  should  be 
of  medium  size,  and  take  the  vessel  off  the  fire  when 
the  jelly  portion  of  the  fruit  is  of  the  proper  degree 
of  firmness,  but  not  over  dense.  Never,  on  any 
account  boil  or  break  the  fruits  till  they  are  reduced 
to  a  thick  paste  or  pulp.  When  the  above  method 
of  procedure  has  been  carefully  carried  out,  we 
have  never  known  it  to  fail.  A  little  experience  is 
necessary  to  insure  success  on  every  occasion,  but  a 
careful  operator  can  get  over  any  little  difficulty 
which  may  occur. 

Heliotrope  for  a  Conservatory.— Inquirer :  The 
reason  why  Heliotropes  on  the  walls  of  conserva¬ 
tories  are  pale  in  colour  is  most  probably  because 
the  old  Peruvian  Heliotrope  only  has  been  planted. 
Shade  and  the  confined  atmosphere  of  glasshouses 
would  however  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  flowers 
paler  than  if  they  were  out  of  doors  ;  but  we  should 
advise  you  to  get  President  Garfield  or  some  other 
dark-flowered  and  strong-growing  variety,  to  plant  it 
under  favourable  conditions,  train  up  the  strong 
shoots,  and  give  the  plant  time  to  develop.  You 
may  as  well  grow  a  good  variety,  for  a  bad  one  takes 
the  same  amount  of  space,  time,  and  attention. 

Yellow  and  White  Buttercups. — T.A..R.:  It  is 
not  a  Buttercup  though  in  general  aspect  of  the 
flower  it  much  resembles  one.  It  is  Limnanthes 
Douglasii  of  the  botanists  and  belongs  to  the 
Geranium  family.  Nor  is  it  a  British  plant,  but  a 
native  of  California.  It  seeds  with  great  freedom  in 
this  country  and  must  be  an  escape  from  some 
garden,  or  may  bavtp  been  thrown  out  amongst 
rubbish.  Seedlings  are  perfectly  hardy  and  live  out 
of  doors  through  the  winter. 

Names  of  Plants. — W.  E.  :  Omphalodes  lini- 
folium.— E.  T.  N.  :  1,  Adiantum  cuneatum ;  2, 
Adiaotum  glaucophyllum ;  3,  Adiantum  cuneatum 
grandiceps  ;  4,  Chloroph)  turn  elatum  variegatum. 
The  larva  in  a  case  is  one  of  the  Mason-bees, 
probably  Anthophora  retusa  or  Megachile  muraria. 
It  is  quite  harmless. — Stuart:  1,  Polemonium 
Richardsonii ;  2,  Campanula  turbinata  ;  3,  Potentilla 
argyrophylla  atrosanguinea  semi-double  form ;  4, 
Delphinium  elatum,  probably  the  variety  eaeruleum 
or  La  Belle  Alliance ;  5,  Lilium  Martagon ;  6, 
Sidalcea  Candida  ;  7,  Lupinus  polyphyllus;  8,  Cam¬ 
panula  carpatica  pelviformis ;  9,  Campanula  car- 
patica  var.  ;  10,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  Leichtlinii ;  n, 
Dicentra  formosa  ;  12,  Chrysanthemum  latifolium. — 
A.  Gray:  1,  Trachelium  eaeruleum;  2,  Campanula 
latifolia  ;  3,  Lilium  candidum. — J.  Wilcox:  1,  Rosa 
lucida;  2,  Deutzia  crenata  ;  3,  Malope  tiifida  grandi- 
flora  ;  4,  Spiraea  japonica. 

Communications  Received.— J.  Veitch  &  Sons. — 
Barr  &  Sons.-— C.  P.  Lucas. — L’Horticulture  Inter¬ 
nationale. — C.  Annoot-Braeckman. — A.  T. — R.  K. — 
Nemo. — Fulton. — Warwick. — S.  West. — R.  B.,  T. — 
S.  J.— W.  Ward.— X.— H.  G.,  B.— J. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London. — Des¬ 
criptive  Plant  Catalogue. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  30th,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  an  absence  of 
demand  for  agricultural  seeds ;  prices  all  round  un¬ 
changed.  New  Trifolium  incarnatum  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  fortnight. 
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Fruit,— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  d  *.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel 

Cherries  half  sieve...  40  80 
Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  perioolbs. 


j,  d.  s.  d. 

New  Grapes,  per  lb.  10  20 
Pine-apples. 

—St.  Mlohael’s  each  26  60 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  c  3  0  g 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  12  o 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


i.  d. 

ArtlchokesGIobe  doz.  2  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle  1  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  9 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve 
Cabbages  ...  p6r  doz.  1  0 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2  0 

Celery . per  bundle  1  0 

encumbers  per  doz.  1  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  1  6 


(.  d.  1.  d.  s.  d. 

3  0  Herbs  . per  bunch  02  00 

3  o  Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
1  o  Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
3  c  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  buuoh  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
1  3  Radishes...  per  dozen  1  0 
Seakale...per  basket 
3  0  Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 

Spinach  per  bushel  20  23 

3  o  Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  4  06 

1  Turnips . per  bun.  3  0 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


j.  d.  s.  d 

Arum  Lilies,  is  blms.  2040 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  20  30 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations  doz. blms.  06  20 
Carnations,  doz.  bchs.4  0  6  o 
Cornflower,  doz.  bchs.i  016 
Euoharls  ...per  doz  16  26 
Gardenias  ...per  doz,  26  40 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  30  60 
Lllinm  longlflorum 

per  doz.  20  40 
M?rguerites,  12  bun.  16  30 
MailennalrFern,i2bs.4  060 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  408  0 
Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  06  09 


Plants  in  Pots. — Avera 
1.  d.  1.  d, 

Aibor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

„  specimen  30  50 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  60  90 
Diacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  0  30  o 
Dracaena  vlridls.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz. 9  0  24  0 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  o  18  0 
Evergreens, lnvar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  1050 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 
Fuchsia,  per  doz . 40  80 


1.  d.  s.  d 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  09  16 
„  Tea, white,  doz.  16  26 

„  Niels  .  20  40 

,,  Safrano  .  1020 

„  (English), 

Red  Roses,  doz . o  6  1  0 

Red  Roses,  doz.  bchs.  20  60 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  30  40 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  3  0  50 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  . 13  20 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms  ...  ...03  06 

White  .Lilac  (French 

per  bunch  3050 
Polyanthus,  doz.  bch.  1030 


as  Wholesale  Prices 

>.  d.  1.  d 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  9  o  18  o 
Ivy  Geranium,  per  doz. 4  o  80 
Liliums,  various  doz.  12  o  24  o 

Lobelia,  per  doz .  30  40 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz.6  0  12  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Mignonette  .  40  60 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  0  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...6  o  10  o 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

per  doz.  30  60 

Rcses,  various .  9  o  18  0 

Spiraea,  per  doz .  60  90 


Auction  Sales. 

Protheroe  &  Morris., 

Bulbs. 

Barr  &  Son  . 

Horticultural  Co 

T.  Jannoch . 

W.  B.  Hartland 

Chrysanthemums. 

H.  J.  Jones . 

Florists’  Flowers. 

J.  R.  Box.. 

J,  Stevens 
T.  Turner 
J.  Wells  .. 

Young  &  Dobinson . 

Flower  Pots. 

Sankey  &  Sons,  Ltd . 

Garden  Sundries,  &c. 

J.  Arnold . 712 

W.  Barlass . 697 

Corry  &  Co . 693 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst....  697 

A.  Potter . 697 

H.  G.  Smyth  . 712 

A.  Wasilieff  . 697 

C.West  . 699 

Hardy  Plants. 

T.  Turner  . 698 

M.  Chapman . 697 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co...  697 

Horticultural  Builders. 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons . 697 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd . 712 

J  -  Gray . 697 

W.  Richardson  &  Co . 697 

J.  Weeks  &  Co . . . 697 

Hose. 

A.  Potter . 712 

Insecticides. 

Corry  &  Co . 697 

Gishurst  Compound . 697 


Lawn  Mowers. 

Ransomes,  Sims  and 
Tefferies . 698 

Manures. 

C.  Beeson  . 697 

Clay  &  Son . .. . 697 

W.  Colchester . 697 

Dobbie  &  Co . 697 

H.  G.  Smyth . 712 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons  ...69S 

Miscellaneous. 

H.  J.  Gasson  . 697 

Gishurstlne  . 697 

Hewitt’s  Cloth . 712 

Tuno  Cycles  . 712 

Outram’s  Holder . 712 

Porter's  Crocks  . 697 

Rubber  Stamps  . 712 

Smyth’s  Baskets  . . 697 

Tents  . 697 

Netting. 

H.  J.  Gasson  . 697 

A.  Potter . 697 

Orchids. 

J.  Cypher  . 699 

W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co . 697 

P.  McArthur . 699 

F.  Sander  &  Co . 697 

Roses. 

T.  Cowan  &  Co . 69S 

r .  Perkins . 697 

T.  Turner  . 698 

Seeds. 

J.  Douglas . 697 

Sutton  &  Sons . 697 

Witton  &  Co . 697 

Strawberries. 

Bunyard  &  Co . 697 

J.  Veitch  &  Sons . 699 

Sutton  &  Sons  . 697 

Yines. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 698 
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FFRNS  &  FFRN  OULTURF, 

By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  Stove, 
Warm,  Cool,  and  Cold  Greenhouses;  for  Baskets, 
Wails,  Wardian  Cases,  Dwelling  Houses,  &o. 

Price  is.;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

1,  CLEMEHT’S  INS,  STRAND,  L08D0S,  W.C. 


July  11,  1896. 
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THE  WEST  PATENT  ORCHID, 

NEW  STYLE  BASKET. 

(West’s  Patent  Improved.) 


FERN,  Ac,  BASKET. 

OLD  STYLE  BASKET. 
(Patent  No.  14,573.  Aug.,  1895.) 


5-Inch  Basket. 


5-Inch  Basket. 


FOR  GR0WING  ORCHIDS,  FERNS,  AND  OTHER  PLANTS 

PRICE  LIST,  with  full  Particulars,  to  be  had  from  all  Orchid  Growers,  Nurserymen,  Sundriesmen,  &c 
THE  CHEAPEST  (Under  i^d.  Per  Inch  complete)  AND  THE  BEST  (see  testimonials). 

SAMPLES,  PER  POST,  TWELVE  STAMPS 

Save  expense  by  making  your  own  baskets,  for  with  a  West’s  Patent  Bottom  a  child  could  put 

them  together. 

.bottoms  and  Teak  Rods  of  every  description.  Wire  Pins  and  Suspenders  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Made  by  the  Latest  Improved  Machinery.  Inspection  Invited. 


C.  WEST,  F.R.H.S.,  Roundhay,  Leeds, 

MANUFACTURER  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  TEAK  RECEPTACLES  for  HORTICULTURAL 

PURPOSES 

N.B.— Please  remember  a  WEST'S  PATENT  will  PLANT  a  SIZE  LARGER  than  any  other,  thus  making 

them  so  very  much  cheaper. 


THE  BEST  CABBAGE 


For  Present  Sowing  is 

Daniels’  Defiance. 


A  magnificent  variety,  growing  to  the  weight  of  from 
10  to  20  pounds.  Remarkably  early,  short  legged, 
and  compact,  and  of  the  most  delicious  marrow 
flavour.  Invaluable  for  the  Market  Gardener  or  the 
private  grower.  Our  own  grand  selected  stock. 
Per  oz.,  Is.  6d. ;  per  packet,  6d. 


Daniels'  Defiance  Cabbage. 


ONION— DANIELS’  GOLDEN  ROCGA. 

Fine  globular  shape,  golden  yellow  skin,  mild 
flavour,  and  with  careful  cultivation  comes  equal  to 
the  imported  Portugal  Onions,  and  keeps  sound  till 
June.  This  variety  is  the  best  exhibition  kind 
known,  and  has  obtained  more  prizes  than  any 
other  Onion.  If  sown  in  Autumn,  and  kept  under 
first-class  cultivation,  will  grow  bulbs  two  to  three 
pounds  each. 

Per  oz.,  Is.  6d. ;  per  packet,  6d. 


BOX’S  BEGONIAS 

Received  the  highest  award 

(a  SILVER  GILT  FLORA  MEDAL 

or  Begonias  exclusively)  at  the  Temple  Show  on  the  igth 
May.  The  exhibition  under  glass  at  the  West  Wickham 
Nurseries  is  easily  reached  by  Mid-Kent  Railway  S.E.R. 
Station,  only  five  minutes  from  Nurseries.  Visitors  are  wel¬ 
come  all  the  summer.  Two  acres  in  b  00m  outdoors  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  best  Begonias  for  quality  and  quantity  in  the 
trade. 

JOHN  R  BOX, 

West  Wickham  Nurseries,  near 
Beckenham,  S.E. 

%*  Letters  to  Croydon. 

ORCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each.  Please 
send  fnr  free  list. — P.  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries, 
4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


For  Index  to  Coctents  see  page  726. 


"  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man  " — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  nth,  1896. 


DANIELS  BROTHERS, 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen, 
NORWICH. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Priees. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE 
and 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ALBUM. 

I  have  a  few  of  these  valuable  works  left  and  will  send  a 
copy  of  each,  post  free,  for  2s.,  or  separately,  The  Guide,  8 
stamps,  The  Album  18  stamps. 

Both  are  invaluable  to  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  July  T4th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting  of 
committees  at  12  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  July  15th.—  Royal  Botanic  Society,  promenade. 
Ulverston  Ro-e  Show. 

Thursday,  July  16th. — Jersey  Summer  Show. 

Shows  at  Selby,  H.lifax,  and  Finchley. 

Friday,  July  17th. — Buwdon  Show  (2  days). 

Sales  ofOrchhisbv  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Saturday,  July  18th. — New  Brighton  Rose  Show. 


he  Rothamsted  Experiments. — The 
Rothamsted  Experimental  Station  is 
the  oldest  and  most  notable  of  its 
kind  in  the  British  Isles,  and  was 
founded  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John 
Bennett  Lawes.  Soon  after  entering  into 
possession  of  his  hereditary  property  at 
Rothamsted,  Harpenden,  Herts,  in  1834  he 
commenced  making  experiments  with  plants 
grown  in  pots  and  supplied  with  various 
kinds  of  manure.  In  the  course  of  a  few 


years,  some  striking  results  were  obtained 
by  the  use  of  phosphatic  manures  in  the 
growth  of  root'  crops,  which  subsequently 
led  to  more  extensive  trials  in  the  field. 
Systematic  field  experiments  were  com¬ 
menced  in  1843,  and  a  barn  was  used  as  a 
laboratory.  This  was  practically  the  date 
of  the  founding  of  the  Rothamsted  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  which  celebrated  its  jubilee 
in  1893,  as  is  tabulated  on  a  huge,  unhewn 
block  of  granite  near  the  present  commo¬ 
dious  laboratory  and  its  accessories.  In 
1854  and  18-55,  this  new  laboratory  was 
built  by  a  public  subscription  of  agricul¬ 
turists  and  presented  to  Sir  John  Lawes  in 
1855.  From  1843,  Dr.  (now  Sir)  J.  Henry 
Gilbert  has  been  associated  with  Sir  John 
Bennett  Lawes,  and  since  then  has  had  the 
direction  of  the  laboratory.  Assistants 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time  as  this 
became  necessary,  including  Mr.  J.  J. 
Willis,  who  is  right-hand  man  to  'Sir  J. 
Henry  Gilbert. 

Agriculturists,  professors,  and  other 
scientific  rren  interested  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture  make  pilgrimages  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  inspect  the  experi¬ 
mental  grounds  every  year.  The  other 
week  a  party  of  twenty-five  Belgians  were 
present  and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  had  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  operations  being  conducted  in  the 
French  tongue.  He  is  also  a  master  of  the 
German  tongue,  and  finds  a  use  for  it  even 
at  Rothamsted,  On  Monday  last,  a  party 
of  sixty  Essex  farmers  paid  a  visit  to  the  far 
famed  Experimental  Station  and  were  con¬ 
ducted  over  the  grounds  by  Sir  Henry,  who  is 
close  upon  eighty  years  of  age,  but  as  active 
as  ever.  Sir  John  Bennett  Lawes,  who  is 
three  or  four  years  older  than  Sir  Henry, 
was  absent  in  London.  The  party  was 
first  conducted  through  the  laboratory  by 
Sir  Henry,  and  also  through  the  Sample 
House,  the  two  buildings  containing  some 
40,000  bottles  of  samples  of  experimentally- 
grown  vegetable  produce,  of  animal  pro¬ 
ducts,  of  ashes,  or  of  soil,  besides  some 
thousands  of  samples  not  in  bottles.  These 
samples  constitute  a  history  or  record  of 
what  has  been  done  on  each  field  under 
experiment,  and  the  soils  constitute  a 
record  of  the  soils  and  the  plant  foods  they 
actually  contained  in  the  early  days  of  the 
experiments,  so  that  those  soils  would  now 
be  very  different.  Charts  suspended  round 
the  walls  of  the  laboratory  give  details  of 
manures  applied,  rainfalls,  records  of  loss  of 
nitrogen  by  drainage  in  wet  seasons  and 
during  winter,  showing  what  to  avoid  and 
what  to  pursue  in  the  application  of 
manures,  etc.,  so  that  everything  was  of 
great  interest  to  the  audience,  but  the  time 
all  too  limited  for  grasping  the  details. 

The  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  Legu¬ 
minous  plants  proved  of  great  importance  ; 
but  though  the  subject  is  not  newto  science, 
it  is  of  perennial  interest,  especially  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  evidence  in  the  field 
experiments.  Peas,  Vetches,  and  Lupins 
were  sown  in  sand  and  ash,  sterilised  ;  in 
sand  and  ash,  microbe-seeded  ;  and  in 
garden  soil  respectively.  The  results 
showed  that  these  subjects  in  sterilised  soil 
made  very  little  growth,  and  that  merely  as 
a  result  of  the  small  amount  of  nitrogen 
stored  up  in  the  seed.  After  this  was 
exhausted,  growth  became  stationary.  The 
garden  soil  gave  much  better  results, 
doubtless  because  it  contained  the  microbes 
which  enable  the  plants  to  fix  and  utilise 
the  free  nitrogen  in  the  small  tuberous 
nodules  upon  the  roots.  Those  soils  which 
were  artificially  seeded  with  the  microbes 
gave  the  best  results.  Lupins  in  this  soil 
made  excellent  growth  and  had  accumu¬ 
lated  thirty  to  forty  times  as  much  nitrogen 
in  their  root  nodules  as  the  same  class  of 
plants  did  in  the  sterilised  soil,  thus  incon- 
trovertibly  proving  how  essential  these 
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microbes  are  to  the  vegetative  vigour  of  the 
plant ;  and  also  that  nitrogen,  not  being 
artificially  supplied,  must  have  been 
acquired  from  the  atmosphere  through  the 
agency  of  these  microbes,  seeing  that  the 
plants  grown  in  pots  had  no  other  means  of 
procuring  it.  These  experiments  were 
also  demonstrated  in  the  field  where  various 
Leguminous  crops  such  as  Beans,  Red, 
White  and  Bokhara  Clover,  Lucerne,  etc., 
have  been  grown  upon  the  same  land  for 
the  last  forty-eight  years.  The  soil  here 
has  been  analysed  at  various  depths  from 
9  in.  to  twelve  times  g  in.,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  amount  of  nitrogen  it  con¬ 
tained.  Red  Clover  was  sown  twelve  times 
in  twenty-nine  years,  and  altogether  failed 
to  grow  eight  times  out  of  the  last  ten 
trials.  Such  being  the  case  other  Legu¬ 
minous  plants  were  tried,  and  produced 
crops  of  a  varying  amount  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  root  system.  Deeper  root¬ 
ing  kinds  were  able  to  grow  where  the  more 
shallow  rooting  kinds  failed.  Lucerne  does 
not  get  to  its  full  growth  till  its  fourth,  fifth, 
or  sixth  year,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
seasons.  All  this  time,  the  roots  of  the 
Lucerne  are  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  soil,  and  have  been  found  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  extraordinary  depth  of  ioo  in., 
collecting  nitrogen  from  that  and  lesser 
depths,  and  storing  it  in  the  root  nodules 
near  the  surface,  thereby  leaving  the  land 
richer  than  it  was  before  the  crop  was  put 
there.  The  accumulation  of  nitrogen  from 
such  depths,  by  such  means,  is  a  new  idea 
in  the  science  of  cultivation.  The  best 
manures  to  apply  to  Leguminous  crops, 
Sir  Henry  said,  were  lime  first,  and  potash 
next.  The  sulphate  of  potash  was  the  form 
employed  for  the  crops  above  mentioned. 
From  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  many 
lessons  might  be  deduced  with  respect  to 
crops  of  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Scarlet 
Runners,  and  Dwarf  or  French  Beans, 
both  in  the  matter  of  manures  to  apply  and 
also  in  the  trenching  of  the  soil,  so  that  the 
roots  may  be  able  to  penetrate  readily  and 
vigorously,  and  thus  utilise  the  nitrogen  at 
various  depths  in  the  soil.  These  Legum¬ 
inous  crops  contain  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  their  tissues,  but  they  are  so 
well  able  to  appropriate  the  nitrogen 
present,  and  also  to  fix  free  nitrogen,  that 
applications  of  manures  containing  that 
element  of  plant  food  are  unnecessary  and 
practically  wasted.  After  the  entire  re¬ 
moval  of  the  stems  and  seed,  the  roots  left 
in  the  ground  render  the  soil  richer  in 
surface  nitrogen  than  it  was  before. 

The  experiments  with  grass  pastures  also 
proved  exceedingly  interesting  to  everyone. 
Mr.  Willis  explained  the  results  of  a  long 
series  of  trials  from  dried  samples  in  the 
laboratory.  Each  separate  grass  was 
singled  out  from  certain  areas  in  different 
years,  and  the  percentage  of  each  to  the 
whole  of  the  vegetation  carefully  tabulated. 
In  due  course,  the  party  was  taken  over  the 
grass  field  where  the  trials  are  still  in  pro¬ 
gress  by  Sir  Henry  Gilbert.  The  experi¬ 
ments  on  permanent  grass  land  have  been 
carried  on  for  forty-one  years  in  succession, 
from  1856  to  1896.  There  are  seven  acres 
in  The  Park,  divided  up  into  twenty-two 
plots,  each  of  which  have  been  differently 
treated  for  greater  or  less  periods  of  time. 
The  explanations  given  of  these  plots  by 
Sir  Henry,  would  be  too  lengthy  to  give  in 
detail ;  but  several  leading  facts  might  well 
be  kept  in  view  by  those  who  have  the 
making  and  keeping  of  lawns,  pleasure 
grounds  and  grass  areas  coming  under  the 
care  and  supervision  of  gardeners.  Nitro¬ 
genous  manures  produce  a  luxuriant  vege¬ 
tation,  but  are  detrimental  to  maturation. 
The  latter  is  promoted  by  phosphatic 
manures.  Nitrogen  alone  is  responsible  for 
the  dark  green  colour  of  grass.  One  plot 


has  not  received  any  manure  since  sometime 
previous  to  1856,  and  here  the  greatest 
number  of  plants  are  found  growing  in 
association.  Whenever  manures  are  applied 
this  equilibrium  is  disturbed  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fertiliser  employed. 
Where  nitrogenous  manures  are  persistently 
employed,  the  grasses  pr  certain  species  of 
them  are  more  highly  favoured  than  others, 
and  gradually  choke  down  their  congeners  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Clovers  die  out 
entirely.  The  greatest  weight  of  hay  is 
obtained  from  those  plots  which  are 
fertilised  with  mixed  mineral  manures 
(consisting  of  superphosphate,  and  sulphates 
of  potash,  soda  and  magnesia)  and 
ammonium  salts  ;  and  from  mixed  mineral 
manures,  silicates  and  ammonium  salts. 
These  heavy  crops  generally,  however, 
consist  of  coarse  grasses  of  indifferent  feed¬ 
ing  value.  Mineral  manures,  including 
potash  in  the  form  of  kainit  give  an  increase 
of  Leguminous  plants,  and  nitrogen  gives 
and  increase  of  grasses.  Where  ammonium 
salts  were  given  and  no  minerals,  much  of 
the  grass  died  out,  and  there  was  no  Clover 
whatever.  Mineral  manures  applied  for 
forty  years  gave  fifty-five  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  in  the  crop  ;  and  this  was  brought 
about  by  the  application  of  potash  which 
favoured  the  growth  of  Leguminous  plants  : 
hence  the  result.  Mineral  manures  and 
ammonium  salts  gave  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  grasses  and  a  good  crop.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  facts  detailed  by  Sir  Henry, 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  a 
gardener  or  other  cultivator  has  it  within 
his  power  to  regulate  not  only  the  quantity 
of  herbage  that  may  grow  upon  a  given 
area  of  ground  but  also  its  quality  and  the 
kind  of  plants,  by  the  intelligent  use  of 
certain  kinds  of  manure. 

The  present  crop  of  Potatos  is  the 
twenty-first  in  succession  upon  the  same 
piece  of  ground.  The  soil  consists  of  a 
gravelly  clay  with  flints,  and  is  by  no  means 
the  most  suitable  for  this  crop ;  but  the 
idea  was  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  certain 
manures.  The  Bruce  is  the  variety  of 
Potato  grown.  The  crop  is  very  light 
where  no  manure  has  been  applied  for  the 
last  twenty-one  years,  and  heaviest  last 
year,  where  fourteen  tons  of  farmyard 
manure  to  the  acre  have  been  used 
annually  since  1883.  Dung  is  very  essential 
to  Potatos,  though  they  utilise  less  of  it 
than  any  other  crop.  Nitrogen  in  some 
form  or  other  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  Potato  crop.  Many  other  experi¬ 
ments  with  Wheat,  Barley,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  Sugar  Beet,  &c.,  were  detailed  at 
considerable  length ;  but  space  forbids 
further  mention  of  them  here.  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  rain  guages,  Sir  Henry  said,  that 
analysis  proved  that  about  five  pounds  of 
nitrogen  more  or  less,  but  never  more  than 
ten  pounds,  were  obtained  per  acre,  per 
annum,  from  the  atmosphere,  the  rest  being 
produced  in  the  soil  by  oxidation  of  the  soil 
and  its  contents.  The  drainage  water  of 
the  wheatfield  being  collected  and  analysed 
proved  that  the  loss  of  soil  nitrogen  in  the 
drainage,  consisted  chiefly  or  wholly  of 
nitric  acid. 

-  -  — 

The  Queen  is  fond  of  Orchids,  but  objects  to 
strongly-scented  species. 

English  Strawberries  are  said  to  be  so  plentiful  this 
year  that  they  are  ousting  foreign  fruit  from  the 
London  markets. 

Novel  distribution  of  Potatos. — A  few  days  ago  a 
Potato  grower  of  Crowland,  Lines.,  sent  the  town 
crier  round  to  inform  the  public  that  anyone  could 
have  a  load  of  Potatos  free  upon  application.  The 
space  they  occupied  was  more  valuable  than  the 
tubers  themselves.  There  are  other  growers  who 
have  quantities  of  last  year’s  stock  still  on  hand. 


A  Fir-Tree  half-way  between  wood  and  coal  was 
recently  found  embedded  in  clay  about  5  in.  below 
the  surface  of  the  submerged  forest  at  Whitburn 
Bay,  Sunderland. 

A  Peach  record  for  Kent.— It  may  be  of  interest  to 
you  to  know  that  I  gathered  Early  Alexander  Peach 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  on  a  South  Wall,  without  any  pro¬ 
tection  whatever.  Is  this  not  nearly  a  record  even 
for  Kent? — A.  Methuen,  Bayham  Abbey  Gardens, 
Lamberhurst,  Kent. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  14th,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  from  1  to  5  p.m. 
Special  prizes  will  be  offered  for  Roses.  At  3  o'clock 
a  lecture  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton 
on  “  New  Roses.” 

Carnation  and  Picotee  Shows. — I  know  the  dates  of 
two  only  of  the  Carnation  shows,  namely,  the 
Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society’s  show  to 
be  held  at  the  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens, 
Birmingham,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  July 
29th,  and  30th,  1896;  and  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society’s  show,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
on  July  22nd,  1896.  I  heard  that  the  Northern 
Society  had  an  idea  of  altering  the  date;  but  I 
have  had  no  confirmation  of  this  rumour.  It  is 
held  at  Manchester.  Mr.  W.  W.  Bentley,  Stake  Hill 
Works,  Castleton,  Manchester,  is  the  secretary. — 
James  Douglas. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. — The  annual 
Rose  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  Lord  Iveagh's 
Grounds,  Harcourt  Street,  on  the  2nd  inst.  The 
weather  was  unfavourable,  and  against  a  good 
attendance.  The  Roses,  if  not  so  numerous  as  on 
former  occasions,  were  fully  up  to  the  average  in 
quality.  A  certificate  was  awarded  to  a  hybrid  Tea 
Rose,  named  Ethel  Richardson,  and  shown  by 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards.  Another 
new  one  was  named  Countess  of  Caledon.  Roses 
were  shown  by  Lord  Ashtown,  and  Lord  Ardilaun  in 
fine  form.  Messrs.  Richard  Hartland  &  Sons, 
Lough  Nursery,  Cork,  had  a  fine  display  of  tuberous 
Begonias.  Lord  Ashbrook  secured  the  first  prize  for 
Begonias  in  the  amateurs’  class,  after  a  severe  com¬ 
petition.  Fine  foliage  plants  were  sent  from  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  Strawberries,  Cherries,  Grapes, 
and  vegetables  were  also  shown  in  grand  condition. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Orphan  Fund. — The  sum  of  £7  10s. 
was  taken  at  the  ‘‘Rose  Fair,”  in  aid  of  the  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  last  Wednesday,  held  in 
connection  with  the  flower  show  at  Croydon.  The 
expenditure  will  not  exceed  ros.  The  tent  was  lent 
by  Mr.  John  Unite,  and  flowers  were  generously 
sent  by  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.  (Treasurer  to  the 
Fund),  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (Trustee),  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  J.  Peed 
&  Sons,  W.  Stevens,  C.  Lane,  and  Mr.  Simmonds, 
and  the  following  exhibitors  :  E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq., 
H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  Ed.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Shirland,  and  the  Corporation  of  Croydon.  Mrs.  W. 
Gunner,  wife  of  the  popular  Chairman  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  again  kindly  presided  over  the 
Sale,  assisted  by  several  young  ladies,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dart.  The  arrangements  were  admirably  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Toogood  in  the  place  of 
G.  W:  Cummins. 

Examination  in  Horticulture.— We  note  by  the 
examiner’s  report  of  the  examination  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  that  of 
the  sixteen,  who  passed  first  class,  eight  of  them 
were  Essex  students  from  the  Central  Laboratory, 
Chelmsford,  where  they  studied  under  Mr.  D. 
Houston,  F.L.S.,  staff-teacher  in  biology  to  the 
Essex  County  Council.  Four  others  in  the  first 
class  studied  at  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley  ; 
and  the  remaining  four  came  from  various  places. 
Fifty-three  students  passed  in  the  second  class,  in¬ 
cluding  eighteen  from  the  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley,  four  from  the  Central  Laboratory, 
Chelmsford,  and  the  rest  from  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  Forty-nine  passed  in  the  third  class, 
including  ten  of  the  Swanley  students,  four  from 
Chelmsford,  two  from  Dudley,  two  from  Salisbury, 
and  the  rest  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
highest  number  of  marks  out  of  a  possible  300  were 
255,  obtained  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Hearn,  Central  Labora¬ 
tory,  Chelmsford. 
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The  Victoria  regia  has  commenced  to  flower  earlier 
than  usual  this  season  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Gardens,  as  a  result,  probably,  says  Mr.  Sowerby,  of 
the  many  sunny  days  we  have  had  this  season.  The 
plant  possesses  half-a-dozen  leaves,  the  largest  of 
which  measures  6  ft.  in  diameter.  Mr.  Sowerby,  who 
weighs  io  st.,  says  the  leaf  can  support  him  sitting 
upon  it.  Nelumbium  speciosum  is  also  thriving  and 
flowering  beautifully. 

National  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Florence. — 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Florence,  a  national  exhibition  with  an 
international  congress,  will  be  held  in  the  gardens  of 
the  society  at  Florence,  from  the  8th  to  the  30th  of 
May,  1897.  Numerous  Gold  Medals  and  other 
prizes,  in  182  classes  are  offered  for  various  plants 
and  collections  of  plants.  The  arrangements  are 
very  similar  to  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
in  western  Continental  Europe. 

Excursions. —  On  Wednesday  the  employees  of 
Messrs.  W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  nursery  and  seeds¬ 
men,  Dundee,  held  their  annual  picnic,  the  place 
chosen  being  Kinclaven  Castle.  The  party,  number¬ 
ing  about  sixty,  journeyed  thither  in  four  brakes, 
leaving  Dundee  at  8.30.  After  an  excellent  repast 
the  company  engaged  in  various  games,  &c.  Tea 
was  provided  at  five  o'clock,  after  which  the  party 
was  photographed.  Before  leaving,  thanks  were 
given  to  Messrs.  Laird,  who  generously  defrayed  the 
whole  expenses. 

Ealing  allotment  and  cottage  gardens. — The  grounds 
let  tor  gardening  purposes,  both  at  Ealing  Dean  and 
St.  Mary’s,  were  examined  the  other  week  by  Messrs. 
R.  Dean,  E.  Fountain,  and  W.  Rigden  who  acted 
as  judges,  and  adjudicated  the  prizes.  Seventeen 
awards  were  made  at  each  of  these  places.  Several 
cottage  gardens  were  also  examined,  and  nine  prizes 
awarded,  while  three  gardens  were  commended. 
The  judges  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
trustees  of  St.  Mary's  allotment  grounds,  to  one  plot 
which  was  being  neglected,  causing  uneasiness  to  the 
surrounding  allotment  holders  on  account  of  its  foul 
and  weedy  state. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Annual  Outing. 
— The  annual  picnic  and  outing  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  July  20th  next.  The  members  will  travel 
to  Elstree  Station  by  the  Midland  Railway,  to  visit 
the  gardens  and  grounds  of  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Lord  Aldenham. 
The  gardens  which  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Beckett  are  most  attractive  ;  Lord  Aldenham  has 
granted  permission  for  the  members  to  fish  in  the 
lake  which  contains  bream,  perch,  roach,  pike,  tench, 
gudgeon,  and  most  fresh-water  fish  ;  also,  provided 
the  family  are  not  in  residence,  permission  to  play 
lawn  tennis  in  the  tennis  courts,  but  those  desirous 
of  playing  must  take  their  racquets.  There  will  also 
be  ample  provision  for  cricket.  Dinner  and  tea 
will  be  provided  in  a  spacious  marquee  on  the  lawn, 
by  a  thoroughly  reliable  contractor.  Ladies  are,  as 
usual,  specially  invited.  The  charge  for  the  day- 
including  return  fare  from  Mansion  House  and  St. 
Pancras  to  Elstree  and  back,  conveyance  from  the 
station  to  the  lodge  gates  and  back,  dinner  and  tea, 
will  be  8s.  to  members,  and  gs.  to  non-members. 
Members  not  using  railway  tickets,  but  using  the 
conveyances  to  and  from  the  railway  station  and 
lodge  gates,  will  be  charged  6s.  6d.,  and  non-members 
7s.  6d.  As  this  is  certain  to  be  a  highly  popular 
trip,  early  application  must  be  made  for  tickets  so 
that  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made,  more 
especially  in  reference  to  ample  accommodation  by 
rail,  and  for  dinner  and  tea.  Members  must  state 
whether  they  require  tickets  from  Mansion  House  or 
St.  Pancras,  so  that  ample  accommodation  can  be 
provided  at  each.  No  applications  for  tickets  can 
entertained  unless  made  by  the  evening  of  Friday, 
July  17th.  Railway  arrangements  :  10.24  a.m. — 
Train  leaves  Mansion  House  (Midland  platform), 
change  at  Kentish  Town;  10.45  a.m. — Train  leaves 
St.  Pancras ;  11.20  a.m. — Arrive  at  Elstree  Station, 
take  conveyances  to  lodge  gates.  At  1  p.m.  sharp — 
Dinner  in  marquee  on  grounds ;  2  p.m. — Inspection 
of  plant  houses  and  gardens,  fishing,  cricket,  lawn 
tennis,  &c. ;  5  p.m. — Tea  in  marquee;  6  p.m. — Go 
as  you  please ;  8.56  p.m. — Train  leaves  Elstree  for 
London,  arrive  St.  Pancras,  9.35;  Moorgate  Street, 
10. 10  —Richard  Dean,  Hon.  Sec. 


“  English  Flower  Garden.” — A  new  and  revised 
edition  (the  fifth)  of  this  work  will  be  published  by 
Mr.  Murray  next  week. 

Hints  for  emigrants. — A  copy  of  the  circular 
issued  from  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office,  31, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  has  been  sent  us, 
and  from  it  we  glean  the  undermentioned  particulars. 
There  is  a  demand  for  farm  labourers  in  North 
West  Canada,  and  in  New  Brunswick.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  applications  for  homestead 
selections  under  the  Land  Act  of  last  year  continue 
to  be  very  numerous.  The  mining  interest  in 
Victoria  continues  to  be  very  active.  The  irrigation 
Colony  in  Mildura  is  in  liquidation,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  Victorian  Government  may  assist  the  settle¬ 
ment.  Female  servants  are  in  great  demand  in 
Victoria.  There  are  also  excellent  openings  there 
for  farmers,  dairy  farmers,  fruit  growers,  and  vine 
growers,  if  they  have  a  little  capital,  and  some 
experience  of  the  country.  There  is  no  demand  for 
more  labour  in  South  Australia.  In  Queensland, 
speaking  generally,  prospects  are  improving  through¬ 
out  the  Colony,  but  there  is  no  demand  for  more 
hands  at  present.  There  are  openings  for  farmers 
with  a  little  capital  in  the  sugar  districts,  after  they 
have  had  some  experience  of  the  country. 
Mechanics  generally  are  wanted  in  Western 
Australia,  as  well  as  miners.  In  Tasmania  there  is 
renewed  activity  in  the  mining  districts,  where 
prospects  look  promising. 

Synciical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists. — The 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly  of 
this  society  on  February  2nd  last,  has  now  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  running  to  112  pages. 
It  must  have  been  rather  a  lengthy  meeting,  but  by 
having  the  various  reports  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
our  Continental  neighbours  get  through  a  considera- 
able  amount  of  work  in  short  space.  The  pamphlet 
is  printed  in  Dutch  and  French  on  alternate  pages  so 
as  to  meet  various  classes  of  readers  in  Belgium, 
Holland  and  wherever  those  languages  are  written  or 
spoken.  M.  Pynaert  was  deputed  to  read  the  report 
of  the  permanent  committee  upon  the  situation  and 
the  work  of  the  Syndical  Chamber ;  and  in  it  we 
notice  that  M.  Pynaert  considers  that  the  numerous 
foreign  international  exhibitions  organised  almost 
everywhere,  were  likely  to  endanger  the  success  of 
their  grand  floral  quinquennial  exhibitions.  They 
were  to  set  aside  a  day  for  the  discussion  of  that 
matter.  He,  however,  made  apressing  appeal  to  the 
numerous  members  of  the  Chamber  to  prepare  for 
the  approaching  quinquennial  in  1898.  He  recalled 
the  meeting  on  August  4th  last,  inviting  all  those 
interested  in  the  exhibition  to  make  known  their  pro¬ 
positions  in  view  of  that  event,  and  to  augment 
participation  in  the  exhibition,  for  which  no  sacrifice 
ought  to  appear  too  great.  M.  Desire  Van  Herzeele, 
chief  of  culture  with  M.  Maurice  De  Ghellinck  of 
Walle  at  Wondelghem,  had  been  awarded  a  large 
Medal  of  Honour  as  a  testimony  of  their  high  esteem, 
for  services  he  had  rendered  to  horticultural  industry 
during  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century. 

- »tm  ■ 

AQUILEGIAS. 

These  have  always  been  favourites  with  all  lovers 
of  hardy  flowers.  The  various  forms  of  A.  vulgaris 
find  a  home  in  the  gardens  of  a  large  percentage  of 
establishments;  besides  this  we  have  A.  chrysantha, 
with  its  rich  yellow  flowers,  A.  caerulea,  A.  cali- 
fornica,  scarlet,  and  A.  glandulosa  a  most  beautiful 
thing,  known  only  to  the  select  few.  The  above  till 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Douglas’  hybrids,  constituted  the 
majority  of  the  generally  cultivated  species.  These 
hybrids  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy 
flowers  we  possess,  and  when  shown,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  are,  among  collections  of  hardy  flowers  are 
greatly  admired.  The  wonder  is  considering  their 
hardiness  and  suitability  for  almost  all  soils  and 
situations,  they  are  not  more  widely  disseminated 
and  grown  than  they  appear  to  be.  The  flowers  are 
most  elegantly  shaped,  having  long  spurs,  resembling 
A.  chrysantha  in  form  ;  and  the  number  of  different 
shades  of  colour  is  remarkable.  They  have  long 
footstalks  carrying  the  flowers  well  above  the  foliage, 
and  are  most  excellent  material  for  the  decoration  of 
vases.  A  packet  of  seed  from  any  reliable  firm  will 
insure  a  good  variety  of  colours.  Sown  early  in 
heat,  and  pricked  off  when  fit  to  handle,  then  after¬ 
wards  potted  into  sixties,  and  planted  out  in  April, 


many  of  them  will  flower  the  first  year.  Grown  on 
in  pots  and  taken  into  the  conservatory  when  in 
flower  they  are  no  mean  addition  to  the  resources 
available  for  that  purpose ;  and  being  so  distinct 
from  the  majority  of  subjects  generally  found  in  such 
structures  during  the  flowering  season,  they  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  their  attractions. 
—IV.  B.  G. 

- •*« - 

IMPROVED  FLOWER  CLIPS. 

A  sample  of  the  Sydenham  Improved  Unique 
Flower  Clips  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham.  The  work 
of  tying  up  flower  stems  is  always  a  laborious  job 
where  any  particular  classes  of  plants  are  grown  in 
large  quantities.  The  time  is  grudged  for  this  opera¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  case  of  soft-wooded  plants 
whose  flowering  period  is  relatively  of  short  duration. 
The  heavy  blooms  of  Carnations,  double  Begonias, 
Lilies,  and  other  things,  particularly  when  grown  in 
pots,  render  it  necessary  that  the  operation  should  be 
performed.  The  accompanying  illustration,  lent  us 


Sydenham’s  Improved  Clip. 


by  Mr.  Sydenham,  shows  the  Improved  Clip  now  in 
use,  but  other  two  sizes  are  to  be  made  to  fit  smaller 
stakes  to  make  them  suitable  for  a  great  variety  of 
plants  with  which  the  cultivator  has  to  deal.  The 
stakes  are  round,  perfectly  smooth  and  painted 
green,  or  unpainted  according  to  the  wish  of  those 
who  employ  them.  The  clips  are  made  of  brass  and 
whitened,  so  that  they  will  neither  rust  nor  injure 
the  plants  in  any.  way  ;  and  fis  they  will  last  for  three 
or  four  years,  they  soon  repay  themselves  in  the  cost 
of  extra  labour  they  save.  It  is  claimed  that  twenty 
stakes  may  be  inserted  in  the  soil  and  the  flower 
stems  fixed  up  to  them  by  means  of  the  clips,  while 
the  quickest  man  is  tying  up  five  or  six  by  the  old 
method.  Where  a  large  amount  of  tying  is  to  be 
effected,  the  saving  of  labour  would  thus  be 
considerable.  The  illustration  represents  a  small 
portion  (natural  size)  of  a  stake  that  is  3  ft.  long.  It 
has  been  put  into  commerce  rather  late  in  the  season 
to  benefit  the  bulk  of  Carnation  growers,  but  will 
come  in  handy  for  late  batches  in  pots,  and  for  a 
variety  of  subjects  no  w  being  grown  on  for  display 
in  autumn  and  winter.  Gardeners  are  really  never 
out  of  want  of  stakes  for  various  subjects. 
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TWO  NEW  LILIES  FROM  CHINA. 

In  November  of  last  year  the  Nuevo  Giornale  Botanico, 
an  Italian  publication,  gave  a  coloured  illustration  of 
two  new  Lilies  from  China.  They  were  collected  by 
Padre  Giraldi  upon  Thae-pe-chan  in  February,  1894, 
and  the  bulbs,  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Firenze,  flowered  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1S95. 

The  Bullettino  della  R.  Societd  Toscana  di  Orticultura 

for  June  gives  a  new  reproduction  of  these  two  Li.ies 
in  one  plate.  The  leaves  of  the  two  are  intermixed 
so  that  the  flowers  are  brought  together  for  com¬ 
parison.  They  are  closely  similar  at  first  sight,  but 
botanically  they  differ  considerably  from  one  another. 
The  bulbs  were  sent  by  Padre  Giraldi  (Father 
Giraldi)  to  Mr.  Antonio  Biondi,  and  were  described 
by  Dr.  Baroni.  One  of  them  he  named  Lilium 
chinense.  The  bulbs  consist  of  whitish  imbricate 
scales,  and  throw  up  a  stem  about  12  in.  to  16  in. 
high,  bearing  100  to  no  leaves,  and  a  solitary 
flower.  The  leaves  are  linear  acuminate,  recurved 
towards  the  base,  and  scattered  or  occasionally  in 
whorls  of  three.  The  flower  is  somewhat  similar  in 
shape  to  those  of  L.  Martagon,  but  larger,  and  the 
segments  are  not  nearly  so  strongly  revolute.  They 
are  of  a  beautiful  rosy-orange,  etched  over  the 
greater  portion  except  at  the  tips,  with  dark  purple 
spots.  Dr.  Baroni  describes  a  variety  of  it  under 
the  name  of  L.  c.  atropurpureum,  the  intensely  dark 
purple  colour  being  brought  about  by  the  very 
numerous  dark  spots.  The  typical  form  first  flowered 
about  the  17th  or  18th  of  June,  but  the  variety  did 
not  open  till  the  1st  of  July. 

The  other  species  was  named  L  Biondii,  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  Mr.  Biondi,  and  is  botanically  very 
distinct,  though  at  first  sight  the  differences  are  not 
so  apparent.  From  a  gardener's  point  of  view,  the 
salient  differences  are  that  L.  Biondii  bears  relatively 
few  scattered  leaves  upon  the  stem,  though  similar 
in  shape  to  those  of  the  other ;  that  the  segments 
are  more  strongly  revolute,  the  flowers  of  a  more 
decided  orange-scarlet,  the  segments  furnished  at 
the  base  with  a  beard  of  fleshy  or  thickened 
filamentose  papillae,  and  the  bulbs  not  so  large. 

These  additions  to  garden  Lilies  should  add  con¬ 
siderable  interest  to  a  genus  of  popular  and  beautiful 
plants,  more  especially  if  they  should  prove  hardy 
and  of  easy  cultivation.  More  than  likely  only  a  < 
few  bulbs  were  introduced,  but  the  number  could 
probably  be  greatly  increased  by  some  cultivator 
taking  their  introduction  in  hand.  Both  the  species 
above  described  are  altogether  distinct  from  the 
older  and  fairly  well-known  L.  tenuifolium,  and 
judging  from  the  illustration  above  mentioned  are 
far  more  ornamental. 

- -S- - 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Carnation  Culture  for  Amateurs  :  Containing 
full  instructions  for  the  Culture  of  Carnations 
of  all  classes  in  the  open  ground  and  in  pots, 
Illustrated.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft,  London  :  L. 
Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C.,  1896.  Price  is. 

In  this  we  have  a  small  octavo  bookrunning  toeighty- 
four  pages  including  an  index.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  chapters,  the  first  one  of  which  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  which  deals  with  the  neglect  of  the  Carnation 
during  the  bedding  craze,  the  past  history  of  the 
species  from  which  the  numerous  garden  varieties 
have  been  developed  and  allied  species  of  Dianthus. 
The  author  says  that  D.  hortensis  is  a  name  used  by 
old  writers  for  D.  Caryophyllus,  the  Carnation.  We 
have  never  found  such  to  be  the  case  ;  on  the  other 
hand  Dianthus  hortensis  was  applied  to  those 
varieties  of  the  Pink  which  has  a  dark  zone  in  the 
centre,  and  from  which  the  laced  Pinks  of  the  florist 
tnay  very  well  have  sprung. 

Seeing  that  the  book  is  chiefly  intended  for 
amateurs  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  border  Carnation  which  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  recent  years  and  rendered 
popular  by  reason  of  its  hardiness  and  easy  culture. 
The  annual  routine  of  treatment  given  the  Carnation 
is  dealt  with  at  some  length,  and  if  no  newT  information 
is  furnished,  safe  and  reliable  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  those  just  taking  up  the  cultivation  of 
this  useful  flower  are  generally  vouchsafed.  Low, 
damp  spots  are  to  be  avoided  in  selecting  situations 
to  plant  Carnations ;  trenching,  manuring,  and 
otherwise  ameliorating  unsuitable  soils  will  prove 
useful  and  no  doubt  interesting  to  amateurs. 


The  author  believes  that  pod-splitting  varieties  are 
being  strongly  discouraged,  and  we  hope  that  this  is 
the  case.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  border 
varieties  do,  however,  split  the  calyx  when  grown  in 
the  open  ground  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make 
a  selection  of  varieties  that  will  be  entirely  free  from 
this  disappointing  character.  The  author  is  not 
responsible  for  the  raising  of  them,  but  gives  direc¬ 
tions  for  preventing  pod-splitting.  Big  flowers 
will  burst  the  calyx  unless  tied  up.  The  best  remedy 
is  to  educate  the  public  taste  to  forego,  huge  and 
Cauliflower-looking  blooms  for  they  are  really  not 
ornamental.  Lists  of  the  best  varieties  are  given, 
but  the  reader  is  advised  to  examine  collections  in 
bloom  and  make  his  selection  there  and  then. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  The  Editor. 


Cypripedium  ridolfianum,  Nov.  hyb.  angl- 
A  coloured  plate  of  this  hybrid  appears  in  the 
Bullettino  della  R.  Societd  Toscano  di  Orticultura  for 
May  last.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans,  between  C.  wallaertianum,  and 
C.  insigne  Chantini,  the  latter  being  the  pollen 
parent.  It  was  named  in  compliment  to  March. 
Carlo  Ridolfi,  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Florence,  Italy.  The 
upper  sepal  is  green  with  black  markings  arranged 
in  lines  along  the  course  of  the  principal  veins, 
while  the  apical  portion  and  the  sides  are  white. 
The  petals  are  brown  along  the  upper  longitudinal 
half,  while  the  corresponding  lower  half  is  pale 
green  with  darker  veins.  The  lip  is  also  shaded  with 
brown.  In  these  respects  the  hybrid  is  intermediate 
between  the  parents,  and  recalls  many  of  those  in 
which  C.  insigne  forms  one  of  the  parents,  as  far  as 
form  is  concerned,  but  the  colours  are  very 
different. 

- - 

THE  GERANIACEAE. 

This  natural  order  is  practically  represented  by  three 
or  at  most  four,  genera,  viz.  : — 

(1)  Geranium  or  Crane's-bill  from  geranos,  a 
crane. 

(2)  Pelargonium  or  Stork's-bill  from  pelargos,  a 
stork. 

(3)  Erodium  or  Heron’s-bill  from  erodios,  a  heron. 

Of  these  the  Geraniums  probably  do  not  exceed 

more  than  seventy  or  eighty  species,  and  are  princi¬ 
pally  natives  of  temperate  or  even  cold  climates. 
The  Pelargoniums,  on  the  contrary,  comprise  an 
immense  number  of  species,  about  400  hat  mg  been 
catalogued,  while  there  are  in  addition  an  enormous 
number  of  hybrids.  They  come  almost  without 
exception  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

The  Erodiums  are  under  fifty  in  number,  and  are 
natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  old  world. 
Another  genus  "Monsonia"  comprises  about  ten 
species. 

The  genera  Geranium  and  Erodium  are  alone 
represented  in  Britain,  and  comprise  thirteen  species 
of  the  former  and  three  of  the  latter,  It  is  of  these 
that  I  propose  to  treat  with  a  few  remains  as  the 
results  of  my  experience  as  a  collector  in  a  fairly 
extensive  range  of  country. 

1.  Geranium  pratense. — This  which  I  consider 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  species  is  fortunately 
nearly  the  commonest.  Though  named  pratense,  it 
is  more  usually  met  with  by  river  sides  than  in 
meadows,  except  where  there  are  ditches  or  water¬ 
courses.  It  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  flower 
garden. 

2.  G  pyrenaicum. — This  is  more  local  than  rare. 
Your  interesting  correspondent  C.B.G.,  draws 
attention  to  it  in  your  last  issue.  It  is  very  plentiful 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Bucks,  and  in  a  lane 
near  Gerrard’s  Cross.  I  have  seen  it  in  such  masses 
— a  perfect  bank  of  flower  for  more  than  half  a  mile 
— as  to  be  quite  a  conspicuous  object  from  a 
distance. 

3.  G.  lucidum. — This  is  very  local,  but  its  bright 
shining  foliage  betrays  its  existence  where  it  grows. 
This  is  principally  on  banks  and  walls.  It  is  fairly 
frequent  in  west  Middlesex,  and  east  Bucks  ;  and  I 
know  at  least  three  localities,  but  do  not  seem  to 
have  met  with  it  elsewhere  than  in  the  Isle  of 


Wight.  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  naturalise 
in  a  garden. 

4  G.  robertiaxum. — This  is,  perhaps,  the 
commonest  of  all,  and  if  introduced  into  a  rockery, 
becomes  a  pest,  which  is  a  pity,  as  its  foliage  is  very 
beautiful.  I  have  met  with  the  white  variety. 

5.  G.  molle. — This  delightful  little  plant,  with  its 
soft,  downy  leaves  and  modest  pink  flower,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  to  children.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
delicate  smell  by  which  it  can  be  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished.  In  some  situations  it  becomes  so  robust 
that  it  might  at  first  be  mistaken  for  another 
species. 

6.  G.  pusillum  and  7.  G.  dissectum  are  also 
very  common;  but  8.  G.  ^rotundifolium  is  not  so 
frequent. 

9.  G.  columbinum  is  local.  I  have  found  it 
plentiful  in  Surrey. 

10.  G.  phaeum. — This,  which  is  called  the 
Dusky  Crane’s-bill,  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
very  dark  colour,  almost  approaching  black.  I  have 
met  with  it  in  Essex,  and  know  where  it  grows  on 
the  sides  of  a  water-course  in  Surrey.  In  the  gardens 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  it  is  quite  a  weed, 
growing  in  great  quantities  in  the  shrubberies. 

11.  G.  sanguineum. — This  also  has  come  under 
the  notice  of  C.  B.  G.,  who  recommends  it  as  a  garden 
plant,  with  which  I  quite  agree.  It  is  mostly  found 
in  rocky  localities ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  it 
wild  out  of  Scotland. 

12.  G.  sylvaticum  is  rarely  found  south  of 
Yorkshire. 

13  G.  nodosum — This  appears  to  be  a  naturalised 
plant ;  I  have  never  met  with  it. 

There  is,  however,  another  species  which  is  not 
included  in  the  British  flora,  and  which  is  becoming 
naturalised  in  some  places,  I  refer  to  G.  striatum, 
the  "  Pencilled  kGeranium  "  so  common  in  gardens 
forty  years  ago.  I  have  met  with  it  in  Surrey  (our 
locality),  but  more  often  in  Cornwall  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  any  garden  and  where  it  appeared 
thoroughly  established. 

Of  the  three  Erodiums  two  are  quite  common  and 
E.  maritimum  local. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  although 
Geranium  is  the  popular  name  for  all  the  beautiful 
species  in  the  greenhouse  or  garden,  that  we  must  in 
effect  banish  it  from  every  place  but  the  field  and  use 
no  other  term  than  "  Pelargonium.” — Sigma. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  period  that  will  mar 
or  make  our  plants.  The  roots  of  those  that  were 
potted  early  should  now  be  a  network  of  diligent 
feeders,  and  immediately  that  time  arrives  the 
grower  must  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  needed  help, 
and  that  in  the  most  approved  manner. 

Feeding 

is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  most  important 
feature  of  “  'mum  "  culture.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  "Autumn  Queen"  is  blest  with  a  keen 
appetite.  Not  only  must  she  have  quantity,  but  to 
do  her  justice,  quality  is  also  needed.  Although 
feeding  must  be  dealt  with  in  no  niggardly  spirit,  the 
grower  must  be  careful  not  to  over-dose  ;  better  err 
on  the  side  of  weakness,  than  give  a  mixture  that  is 
too  strong,  which  will  destroy  the  young  and  tender 
rootlets,  and  so  hinder  instead  of  help  on  to  the 
desired  haven.  Stimulants  in  no  form  should  be 
given  when  the  plant  is  suffering  from  dryness  ;  if 
the  plant  is  flagging,  clear  water  will  prove  more 
satisfactory  to  renew  the  resources  of  plant  life  ;  in 
fact  manurial  agents  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  damage  done  by  drought.  Feeding  is  a  matter 
that  is  somewhat  difficult  to  clearly  define ;  one 
grower  may  pin  his  faith  to  one  system,  whilst 
another  may  be  equally  successful  in  rendering  aid 
in  an  altogether  different  manner.  Oft  times  one 
grower  may  not  be  able  to  follow  out  his  own  wishes, 
as  what  he  prefers  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  he  is 
therefore  compelled  to  use  what  he  has  got,  in  place 
of  what  he  would  like.  Therefore,  in  dealing  with 
this  question  of 

Manures, 

we  will  endeavour  to  notice  those  generally  in  use  by 
successful  growers,  with  a  repeated  warning  not  to 
give  them  over  strong.  Natural  manures  are  more 
generally  in  request,  for  the  reason,  possibly,  that 
the  grower  has  generally  a  better  knowledge  of  their 
strength.  The  strongest  of  these  is  that  obtained 
from  the  open  cesspool  or  privy.  A  bucketful  of 
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the  thick  deposit  may  be  placed  in  a  bag  in  a  thirty- 
gallon  tub  of  water,  and  after  standing  a  day  or  two 
may  be  again  diluted  by  thirty  gallons  of  water  to 
one  gallon  of  the  liquid.  Hen,  deer,  and  sheep 
manure  may  be  made  in  the  same  form,  but  twelve 
to  fifteen  gallons  of  water  will  be  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  strength.  Cow  and  horse  manure  may  be  used 
with  even  less  water.  Soot  is  also  a  capital  tonic, 
and  may  be  applied  at  the  same  strength  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  cow  manure.  The  advantage  of  placing 
the  manure  in  a  sack  or  bag  is  so  that  the  water  may 
be  clear,  otherwise  a  slimy  deposit  gathers  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  which  checks  evaporation  and 
admission  of  air,  in  addition  to  inducing  a  sourness 
of  the  soil,  a  matter  that  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  vegetable  growth.  At  the  commencement  of 
feeding,  the  strength  should  be  somewhat  under 
what  has  been  stated,  and  can  be  increased  as  the 
pot  becomes  fuller  of  roots,  when  the  plant  makes 
increased  claim  for  sustenance.  For  this  same 
reason,  at  the  commencement  of  feeding,  once  or 
twice  per  week  will  prove  sufficient,  and  this  can  also 
gradually  be  repeated  more  often,  where,  shortly, 
manure  or  soot  may  be  given  at  every  watering.  In 
many  cases  the  grower  may  have  to  seek  bis  aid  by 
artificial  manures  such  as  guano,  blood,  Clay’s, 
Colbrooke's,  Thompson's,  etc.  These  should  be 
utilised  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  above, 
weakly  at  first,  gradually  increasing  the  strength  and 
frequency.  Those  that  are  soluble  should  mixed 
with  water  according  to  the  prescribed  quantities, 
and  allowed  to  stand  at  least  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  thoroughly  stirring  them  before  using.  Another 
advantage  that  may  be  derived  from  these  kinds  is 
that  they  may  be  used  during  showery  weather,  by 
sprinkling  a  little  on  the  top  of  the  pots  so  that  the 
rains  can  wash  them  in 

To  those  who  are  able  to  give  their  plants  a  change 
of  diet,  it  is  certainly  desirable,  the  constituent  parts 
of  no  two  manures  being  alike,  and  therefore  they 
will  have  the  power  of  affording  a  greater  help  to  the 
plant  in  all  its  bearings. —  W. 

- - 


The  hot  scorching  sun  of  the  last  few  days  has  left 
things  on  every  hand  as  dry  as  a  bone,  to  use  a 
homely  simile,  and  hose  and  watering  can  must  be 
kept  busily  employed  in  all  directions.  The  principal 
gravel  walks  near  to  the  house  should  be  watered 
and  rolled  occasionally.  A  light  sprinkling  of  shell 
every  week  or  ten  days  through  the  hot  weather  will 
also  be  of  great  service,  as  it  affords  a  pleasant  foot¬ 
hold. 

Hoeing  — With  so  much  dry  weather  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  the  presence  of  weeds.  The  old 
saw  about  one  year’s  seeding  and  seven  year’s  weed¬ 
ing  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  even  in  out  of  the 
way  corners  where  theyare  comparativelybiddenfrom 
sight,  Docks,  Dandelions,  and  various  other  interest¬ 
ing  wild  plants,  the  presence  of  which  can  very  well 
be  dispensed  with,  should  not  be  allowed  to  seed. 
In  all  beds  and  borders  where  it  is  possible  to  ply  the 
Dutch  hoe,  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  stirred. 

Grass  edges. — The  grass  at  the  edges  of  beds  and 
walks  should  be  clipped  closely,  for  where  the  beds 
are  watered  the  grass,  if  suffered  to  grow,  will  soon 
root  into  the  damp  soil,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
use  the  edging  shears  properly.  However  much  tae 
heat  of  the  sun  may  retard  the  growth  of  the  grass 
in  other  places  there  is  sure  to  be  a  fairly  strong 
growth  round  the  edges  of  beds  or  borders. 

Herbaceous  Border. — Tnerewill  be  plenty  to  do 
here  in  cutt/Dg  off  old  flower  stems,  pulling  out 
stakes  that  are  no  longer  required,  and  putting 
others  in  where  they  are  needed.  The  stakes  for 
Hollyhocks  will  have  been  driven  in  soon  after  the 
plants  were  put  out,  and  as  they  should  now  have 
reached  a  fair  height  an  occasional  tie  must  be 
given  as  growth  calls  for  it.  Dahlias,  too,  where 
they  have  been  properly  looked  after  have  made  good 
growth,  which  although  rather  dwarfer,  and  more 
short  jointed  than  usual  will  yet  need  some  support. 
Delphiniums  have  been  a  hcst  in  themselves,  but 
their  glory  is  well  nigh  a  thing  ol  the  past  now. 
The  old  flower  stems  should  not  be  left  on  the  plants 
any  longer  than  is  necessary  unless  it  is  decided  to 
save  some  seed. 

Narcissi. — Where  any  lifting  cf  the  bulbs  is 


thought  to  be  necessary,  preparatory  to  re-planting, 
no  time  must  be  lost  in  seeing  about  it.  Hardly 
have  the  old  roots  ceased  to  perform  their  office  and 
become  withered  and  dry  than  new  ones  are  made, 
and  thus  if  the  bulbs  are  lifted  later  on  they  suffer  a 
considerable  check.  The  process  of  lifting  will 
require  some  care,  and  ODly  workmen  who  can 
handle  the  fork  deftly,  and  are  to  be  trusted  should 
be  deputed  to  perform  it.  Any  spearing  of  the  large 
bulbs  is,  of  course,  fatal,  whilst  the  offsets  arising 
from  them  may  easily  be  buried  by  a  careless  or  in¬ 
competent  workman.  The  offsets  should  be  planted 
by  themselves  in  a  prepared  piece  of  ground,  where 
they  will  have  every  opportunity  of  making  strong 
bulbs,  which  will  flower  in  due  course. 

Removing  dead  foliage. — In  spots  where 
Narcissi  are  semi-naturalised,  or  in  other  places 
where  they  are  not  to  be  disturbed  this  season  the 
foliage  may  be  cut  away  and  removed  as  soon  as  it 
has  died  completely  off.  A  top-dressing  of  loam  and 
well  decayed  manure  may  then  be  given. 

Carnations. — As  socn  as  the  first  flush  of  bloom 
is  over  preparations  should  be  made  for  layering. 
Any  soil  from  the  potting  bench  may  be  turned  to 
account,  providing  it  is  fairly  fine  and  contains 
plenty  of  sand.  The  weaker  shoots  that  are  not 
wanted  or  are  not  suitable  for  layering,  as  well  as 
the  old  flower  stems,  should  be  cut  out.  A  good 
watering  must  be  given  all  layers  as  soon  as  the  sun  is 
off  them.  Should  the  weather  continue  to  be  as  dry 
as  it  is  at  present  occasional  waterings  must  be  given 
subsequently. 

Roses. — Once  more  the  turn  of  the  wheel  of  time 
has  brought  us  to  the  budding  season,  and  rosarians 
all  over  the  country  will  be  busily  employed  in 
making  preparations  for  getting  their  buds  in.  In 
all  cases  the  bark  must  lift  freely  before  operations 
are  commenced.  O  vving  to  the  dry  weather  the  bark 
this  season  is  none  too  easily  lifted,  at  least,  at 
present.  Another  week,  however,  will  doubtless 
tell  a  different  tale.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  give 
briers  that  are  to  be  budded  a  good  soaking  the  day 
previous  to  their  being  operated  on.  The  soil  will 
then  have  dried  up  sufficiently  by  the  next  day  to 
allow  of  being  trampled  upon  without  fear  of  be¬ 
coming  caked. 

A  word  as  to  the  buds  may  be  of  service,  as  half 
the  failures  that  come  to  our  ears  are  undoubtedly 
caused  by  an  injudicious  selection.  The  best  buds 
are  taken  from  fairly  ripe  shoots  of  the  current  year's 
growth,  those  near  the  top  of  the  shoot  being  of 
inferior  quality  to  those  lower  down.  The  shoots 
containing  the  buds  should  be  thrown  into  a  can  of 
water  witain  easy  reach  of  the  operator,  and  not 
exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of  an  almost  tropical  sun. 
Tying  up  also  needs  a  certain  amount  of  judgment 
to  perform  properly.  The  ties  should  be  made  just 
tight  enough  to  bring  the  bark  of  the  stock  and  the 
bud  into  close  contact,  and  to  exclude  the  air  and 
wet  from  the  wound  until  a  union  has  taken  place. 

- ~§- - 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Strawberries. — As  these  are  now  over,  with  the 
exception  of  the  latest  varieties,  the  nets  will  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  Peaches, 
Morello  Cherries,  and  small  fruits  of  all  kinds  will 
need  protection  from  our  feathered  friends,  if  the 
gardener  is  to  reap  the  full  reward  of  his  labours. 

Layering. — No  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  the 
layers  in  if  they  are  to  have  sufficient  time  to  make 
good  material  for  forcing.  Sixty-sized  pots  are  the 
handiest  to  use.  They  may  be  filled  with  any  old 
soil  from  the  potting  bench.  The  pots  containing 
the  la>ers  should  be  stood  together  in  batches  if  it 
can  possibly  be  managed,  otherwise  the  task  of 
watering  them  will  be  rather  a  tedious  one. 

Early  Layers. — Some  good  growers  who  have 
the  space  to  spare  prefer  to  procure  their  runners  from 
beds  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the  plants 
therein  beiDg  denuded  of  their  flower  trusses.  These 
early  plants  come  in  splendidly  for  making  planta¬ 
tions  towards  the  end  of  the  present  month.  As  they 
are  now  rooted,  their  connection  with  the  parent 
plants  may  be  severed,  and,  after  they  have  been 
removed,  the  old  plantation  may  be  destroyed. 

Raspberries. — If  these  are  to  continue  in  bearing, 
and  if  the  fruits  are  to  be  of  any  size  the  plants  must 
receive  good  soakings  of  water  at  short  intervals 
during  the  dry  weather,  for  Raspberries  are  exceed¬ 


ingly  thirsty  subjects  A  liberal  mulching  of  short 
stable  manure  will  also  render  good  service.  Where 
a  lot  of  suckers  are  observed  to  be  springing  from  the 
stools  it  will  be  well  to  thin  these  out  somewhat,  for 
we  must  have  some  consideration  for  next  year’s 
crops.  From  three  to  five  good  canes  are  sufficient 
for  all  purposes,  and  if  this  number  is  left  the  rest  of 
the  young  growths  may  with  advantage  be  cut  away 
Cordon  Pears.— Where  these  are  carrying  heavy 
crops  there  will  naturally  be  a  great  strain  upon  the 
trees,  which  will  take  more  than  the  ordinary  amount 
of  water.  If  a  good  supply  of  water  is  available  the 
hose  should  be  allowed  to  flow  slowly  upon  the  ground 
in  which  their  roots  are  running.  The  man  who  is 
giving  the  trees  the  requisite  summer  pinching  may 
then  occasionally  give  the  hose  a  shift  along  In  this 
way  two  birds  will  be  killed  with  one  stone 

General  Work.— Attend  to  the  netting  in  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  as  soon  as  it  commences  to  colour. 
The  picking  of  small  fruits  for  preserving  purposes 
will  also  monopolise  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  all  fruit  that  is  to  be  preserved  is 
quite  dry  when  gathered,  otherwise  the  cook  and  the 
gardener  will  have  lively  times  presently.  The 
summer  pinching  of  standard,  and  the  pruning  and 
nailing  in  of  wall  fruit  trees  must  be  vigorously 
prosecuted. — A  .S.G. 

- -j-= - 


Work  in  the  houses.— The  chief  thing  to  be 
aimed  at,  is  to  get  the  plants  to  make  good  strong 
growths.  To  do  this  they  must  not  be  stinted  as 
regards  moisture  at  the  roots,  or  in  the  atmosphere  ; 
neither  must  the  blinds  be  allowed  to  remain  down  a 
moment  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  the 
growths  will  be  too  sappy  to  produce  good  quality 
flowers.  So  much,  however,  depends  on  the  structure 
and  its  position,  that  no  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  amateurs ;  but 
generally  speaking  each  division  should  be  thoroughly 
damped  down  at  least  twice  a  day  during  bright 
weather,  such  as  we  are  getting  at  the  present  time- 
We  have  experienced  some  difficulty  ourselves  in 
keeping  the  houses  sufficiently  moist  without  damp¬ 
ing  down  three,  and  sometimes  four  times  a  day,  so 
quickly  did  they  dry  up.  We  have,  however,  hit  on 
a  plan  that  will  remedy  this,  and  that  is  by  covering 
all  the  open  stages  with  ordinary  plain  roofing  tiles. 
These,  as  is  well-known,  will,  when  dry,  absorb 
nearly  balf-a-pint  of  water.  This  moisture,  evapo¬ 
rated  as  the  temperature  rises  in  the  morning,  is 
most  congenial,  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  growth 
of  plants.  We  have  for  some  years  adopted  this  plan 
most  successfully  for  Odontoglossums,  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  they  have  been  introduced  into  the 
warmer  divisions,  The  improvement  in  the  plants 
generally,  is  so  marked,  that  we  can  confidently 
recommend  it  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
structures  that  are  difficult  to  keep  sufficiently 
charged  with  moisture. 

White  Laelia  anceps.— These  plants  are  making 
unusually  large  growths,  and  promise  well  for  flower  ; 
indeed,  the  earliest  ones  are  already  showing  their 
flower  spikes.  So  much  light  do  they  require  to 
flower  them  well,  that  they  always  do  best  when 
grown  with  themselves  ;  but  to  do  this,  unless  you 
have  them  in  large  numbers,  is  next  to  impossible. 
Ours  are  grown  close  to  the  glass  on  the  side  stages, 
where  they  get  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  The 
blind  can  be  rolled  up  a  little  way  directly  after  two 
o'clock,  exposing  the  L.  anceps  to  the  full  sun, 
whilst  other  plants  on  the  noddle  stages  still  remain 
shaded. 

Trichopilia.— This  most’  interesting  genus  grows 
best  suspended  close  to  the  roof  glass  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  and,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  they  are 
not  very  particular  whether  grown  in  pots,  pans,  or 
baskets,  providing  they  receive  plenty  of  drainage. 
This  they  must  have,  and  not  too  much  compost 
about  their  roots,  for  they  are  impatient  of  too  much 
moisture. 

T.  crispa  marginata,  T.  suavis,  and  T.  s.  alba, 
which  have  just  gone  out  of  flower  will  be  potted  at 
once,  using  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  in  about  equal 
parts.  We  always  have  best  results  when  they  are 
potted  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Very  little  water 
will  be  required,  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  moss 
alive  for  some  time. — C. 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Roses — Decidedly  these  ate  the  most  important 
flowers  in  the  flower  garden  at  the  present  time,  and 
judging  from  the  number  of  Rose  shows  that  have 
been  taking  place  all  over  the  country  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  they  are  monopolising  a  large  share 
of  attention.  The  Rose  is  truly  our  national  flower, 
for  every  class  of  the  community  joins  to  admire  its 
stately  loveliness.  Violas,  Carnations,  and  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  beautiful  and  popular  as  they  are,  have 
yet  to  acknowledge  that  the  Rose  outpaces  them  all 
in  the  race  for  popular  favour.  We  may  not  stop  to 
moralise  or  to  draw  invidious  comparisons  between 
the  respective  merits  of  these  four  leading  flowers 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  why  the  Rose  heads  the 
list.  Comparisons  are  always  odious,  at  least  to  the 
persons  or  the  subjects  which  suffer  by  the  compari¬ 
son.  It  may  well  be  that  the  delicious  perfume  of 
the  Rose  is  an  important  factor  in  its  success  as  a 
popular  flower  which  the  classes  may  love  and  the 
masses  idolise. 

Can  there  be  a  fairer  sight  than  a  Rose  Garden  in 
June  or  July?  Both  sight  and  smell  are  alike  cap¬ 
tivated,  and  from  the  glowing  hues  of  the  imperial 
H.  P’s.  to  the  more  chastened  and  delicate  loveliness 
of  the  Teas,  what  a  range  of  colour  meets  our  eyes  ; 
we  wonder  and  admire,  and  our  homage  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  beauty  has  ever  a  subtle  and 
irresistable  attraction  for  men  and  women. 

But  although  the  haopy  cultivator,  who  reaps  the 
rewards  of  his  labours  in  the  increased  glories  of  his 
Rose  garden,  may  stop  awhile  to  congratulate  him¬ 
self  upon  his  success,  there  are  other  things  to  be 
thought  about  besides  going  into  raptures  of  delight. 
Now  is  the  most  suitable  time  of  the  year  to  take 
notes  on  the  behaviour  of  the  different  varieties. 
Particulars  of  habit  and  gro  wth,  should  be  committed 
to  paper.  Perhaps  some  bushes  are  not  carrying  so 
many  flowers  as  they  might  and  ought  to  do,  and  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  try  and  find  out  the  cause 
of  this,  so  that  if  possible  it  may  be  remedied  during 
the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter.  In  order  to  insure 
a  succession  of  bloom  through  the  summer  months, 
the  pruning  must  be  performed  at  different  times, 
some  bushes  beiDg  dressed  during  autumn,  and 
others  in  early  spring.  The  effects  of  early  or  late 
pruning  upon  special  varieties  may  well  form  a 
subject  for  an  interesting  note.  Then  again,  in  cases 
where  artificial  manures  have  been  applied,  the 
results  should  be  carefully  compared  and  committed 
to  paper  for  future  reference.  Numbers  of  items  of 
interest  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  cultivator. 

Faded  flowers  should  be  picked  off  the  bushes  as 
soon  as  they  have  lost  their  beauty.  This  not  only 
preserves  a  trim  and  well-cared  for  appearance,  but 
it  prevents  the  withered  remains  of  the  flowers 
affording  a  convenient  resting  place  for  insects. 

Liquid  manure. — If  this  can  be  obtained  fresh 
from  the  farm-yard  it  should  be  frequently  applied, 
particularly  to  H.  P's  that  are  carrying  a  lot  of  buds. 
We  have  had  some  fairly  heavy  rains  of  late,  but 
even  in  localities  where  these  have  fallen  they  may 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  soak  the  soil  thoroughly, 
as  owing  to  the  long  drought  the  latter  was  almost 
dust  dry. 

Bushes  out  of  bloom. — As  soon  as  the  first  lot  of 
blooms  is  over,  the  syringe  or  the  garden  engine,  if 
the  amateur  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one, 
should  be  plied  amongst  the  bushes.  It  is,  of  course, 
impracticable  to  syringe  whilst  the  plants  are  in 
flower,  and  during  this  period  insect  pests,  grubs, 
etc.,  may  well  have  put  in  an  appearance.  Nothing 
is  more  effective  in  getting  rid  of  them  again  than  a 
regular  series  of  washings  with  clear  water.  Soap 
suds  from  the  laundry  may  also  be  used  occasionally, 
but  these  are  open  to  the  objection  that  unless  an 
after  syringiog  is  given  with  clear  water  a  whitish 
deposit  is  left  upon  the  leaves,  and  also  a  white 
crust  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  beneath  that  is 
anything  but  ornamental. 

Mulching. — A  further  mulching  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure  will  prove  of  the  utmost  service,  as 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  strain  upon  the  plants  now, 
and  they  will,  therefore,  be  correspondingly  thankful 
for  any  assistance  that  can  be  given  them. 

Roses  in  pots. — Not  only  is  the  Rose  indis- 
pensible  in  the  out-door  garden,  but  when  grown  in 
pots  under  glass  for  the  decoration  of  the  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory,  it  comes  in  very  useful  indeed. 
After  flowering,  the  plants  are  usually  turned  out  of 
doors  and  stood,  perhaps  thrown,  would  better 
describe  the  kind  of  treatment  they  often  receive,  in 


any  out-of-the-way  corner,  where  oftentimes  they  are 
allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  water.  Now  if  the 
plants  are  to  give  satisfaction  when  subjected  to 
forcing,  next  season  they  must  not  be  treated  thus 
cavalierly  at  this  time.  If  not  already  done,  they 
should  be  gone  over  and  some  of  the  surface  soil  re¬ 
moved  by  means  of  a  pointed  stick,  great  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  injury  to  any  roots  that  may  be  near 
the  surface.  A  top  dressing  of  good  loam  should  then 
follow.  Subsequently  the  plants  should  be  stood  in 
a  nice  open  position,  where  the  sun  and  the  air  can 
get  free  play  amongst  them.  If  the  pots  are  plunged 
to  the  rims  in  ashes  the  labour  of  watering  will  be 
somewhat  minimised,  but  this  is  not  a  necessary  part 
of  the  programme,  and  may  simply  be  executed  if 
circumstances  are  favourable.  The  object  of  the 
next  few  months'  attentions  is  to  procure  plants  with 
strong,  healthy,  and  well  ripened  wood.  They  must 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  lack  of  water  at  the  root, 
and  it  will  be  well  if  time  can  be  found  to  treat  them 
to  an  occasional  syringing  the  same  as  was  previously 
recommended  for  their  relatives  growing  in  the  open 
ground. 

Tea  Roses. — These  being  so  much  more  delicate 
in  constitution  than  theH.  P's,  a  little  extra  coddling 
may  be  given  them  with  advantage.  After  the  plants 
have  been  given  the  usual  top-dressing,  the  pots  may 
be  plunged  to  the  rims  in  a  layer  of  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  shallow  hot-bed.  The 
gentle  bottom  heat  will  prove  a  great  stimulus  to 
vigorous  and  healthy  root-action.  The  same  atten¬ 
tions  as  to  watering  and  syringing  required  by  the 
H.  P’s  must  be  given  to  the  Teas  with  even  greater 
care  if  they  are  to  force  well  next  year. 

- -5- - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Gypsopila  paniculata  is  the  name  of  the  plant 
you  write  about,  Ovid,  as  being  held  in  such  great 
favour  amongst  florists  in  making  up  bouquets, 
table  decorations,  etc.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  It  prefers,  how¬ 
ever,  a  light,  sandy  loam,  with  which  a  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter  or  brick  rubbish  has  been  inter¬ 
mixed.  It  does  not  like  stagnant  water  hanging 
about  its  roots,  and  hence  the  soil  must  be  well 
drained,  if  it  is  to  do  well.  A  stock  of  it  may  easily 
be  obtained  by  sowing  a  packet  of  seeds  in  a  shady 
border  now. 


Budding  Roses. — The  season  for  budding  Roses, 
X.  extends,  generally  speaking  throughout  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  The  bark  -  should 
separate  freely  from  the  wood  in  order  that  the 
operation  may  be  expeditiously  and  successfully 
conducted.  In  case  the  bark  cannot  be  raised 
easily  it  will  be  well  to  defer  inserting  the  bud  until 
it  does. 

Pyrethrum  Prince’s  Feather. — It  is  a  common 
complaint  from  many  quarters  that  you  make, 
L  31. N.,  with  regard  to  the  golden  Pyrethum  getting 
large  and  clumsy.  You  may  remedy  matters  by 
judicious  and  continuous  pinching.  This  should  be 
commenced  at  an  early  stage,  and  then  the  plants 
may  be  kept  as  dwarf  as  you  like. 

Hart’s  Tongue  Fern  varying. — This  is  no  un¬ 
common  occurrence,  A .  Stead,  and  the  instance  you 
furnish  of  a  Fern  having  ordinary  fronds  one  year 
and  crested  ones  the  next,  therefore,  calls  for  no 
particular  remark.  We  cannot  tell  you  why  Ferns 
disport  themselves  in  this  way,  we  only  know  they 
change,  as  do  all  forms  of  life  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
Hart’s  tongue  Ferns,  however,  change  their  forms  at 
express  rate. 

iilantus  glandulosa. — This  is  a  native  of  China, 
and  not  of  North  America  as  you  suppose,  A  ulus.  4  ft. 
is  certainly  a  good  length  for  a  leaf, but  this  tree  even 
does  better  than  this,  for  6  ft.  is  not  an  infrequent 
length  for  the  leaves  of  young  and  vigorous  speci¬ 
mens  when  they  have  got  well  established.  The 
name  of  Tree  of  Heaven  has  presumably  been 
given  it  by  the  Chinese,  and  undoubtedly  refers  to 
the  great  height  it  attains  to.  It  was  introduced 
from  China  in  1751. 


Freesias. — Let  the  plants  remain  dry  for  another 
month  or  five  weeks,  Artless,  and  then  pot  them  off. 
It  will  be  quite  soon  enough  for  all  purposes. 

Syringing  Grapes. — It  is  not  usual  to  syringe 
Grapes  after  they  have  got  into  rough  leaf,  J.  F. 
Travers.  The  syringing  will  do  no  harm  certainly, 
as  long  as  you  use  clean  water,  but  the  extra 
trouble  will  not  meet  with  proportionate  reward. 

Tea  Roses. — Can  you  inform  me  what  are  the 
parents  of  the  Tea  Roses,  and  how  they  originated  ? 

— Exmouth. 

Our  Tea  Roses  have  originated  from  Rosa  indica, 
a  species  the  native  country  of  which,  is  not  clearly 
known — most  probably  China.  A  very  sweet- 
scented  variety  of  this  species,  Rosa  indica  odorata 
which  was  introduced  from  China  in  1810  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  direct  parents  of  the  race.  The  old 
yellow  Tea-scented  Rose,  introduced  in  1824,  is  also 
supposed  to  have  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  a  class  of  flowers  which  for  delicacy  of 
colouring,  and  continuity  of  blooming,  are  second  to 
none.  Unfortunately  they  are  all  of  rather  tender 
constitution,  and  a  severe  winter  will  play  great 
havoc  with  them,  unless  they  are  protected  from  its 
ravages. 

Yerbenas. — Your  best  plan  to  cover  the  whole  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil  quickly,  Benjamin  Gould,  will 
be  to  peg  your  Verbenas  down.  Small  wooden  pegs, 
long  enough  to  get  a  good  hold  of  the  soil  should  be 
used.  The  plants  should  be  gene  over  at  intervals, 
so  as  to  secure  the  youDg  shoots.  In  planting 
Verbenas  they  should  always  be  laid  down,  that  is 
the  stems,  instead  of  standing  bold  upright,  should 
incline  towards  the  ground  level.  This  greatly 
facilitates  subsequent  pegging  down. 


Propagating  Pinks. — If  you  will  turn  to  the  issue 
of  The  Gardening  World  for  June  27th,  IF. 
Aylesbury,  you  will  find  in  the  Amateurs'  Page  all  the 
information  you  require  upon  this  subject. 


Miniature  Yiolas.—  In  order  for  a  Viola  to  come 
within  this  section,  Fob,  the  blooms  must  not  be 
more  than  in.  in  diameter.  If  your  blooms 
exceeded  this  limit  the  judges  were  well  within  their 
rights  in  disqualifying  your  exhibit,  although  you 
may  have  complied  in  every  other  respect  with  the 
terms  stated  upon  the  schedule. 

Ferns  losing  Colour. — Ferns  are  essentially  shade- 
loving  plants,  Ex.,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
the  exposure  to  the  sun  in  your  window  is  the  cause 
of  the  fronds  turning  yellow.  Pteris  cretica  will  do 
well  in  a  perfectly  cool  house,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  because  of  the  lack  of  heat  that  the  plants 
have  gone  back.  Give  your  plants  more  shade,  and 
do  not  let  them  suffer  for  water. 

Roses  unsatisfactory.— The  reason  why  your 
Rose  blooms  are  but  indifferently  coloured,  G.  Jarvis, 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  owing  to  the  hot  sun,  which 
has  taken  a  great  deal  of  the  colour  out  of  them,  as 
well  as  doing  a  great  deal  to  shorten  the  life  of  the 
bloom.  The  complaint  is  a  very  general  one  this 
year. 

Tomatos  going  off.— We  have  carefully  examined 
the  plant  you  sent  us,  IF.  E.  H.,  and  can  find  no 
traces  of  organic  disease.  The  details  of  your 
system  of  treatment  are  satisfactory,  but  be  careful 
in  using  chemical  manures,  especially  those  contain¬ 
ing  such  a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  iron.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  you  have  kept  your  plants  too 
close  in  the  earlier  stages.  There  are  also  evidences 
of  injury  done  by  insects.  If  enfeebled  by  either  or 
both  of  these  causes  your  plants  would  not  stand  the 
application  of  strong  manures,  particularly  as  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  growing  was  made  so  rich. 
You  do  not  say  whether  the  ailment  has  affected  the 
plants  generally,  or  whether  it  is  only  an  isolated 
case.  If  the  latter  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  the 
exact  reason,  as  individual  plants  often  die,  whilst 
others,  subjected  to  the  same  general  treatment,  live 
and  flourish. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers,  who  are  Tomato 
growers,  may  have  somethingto  say  upon  the  subject. 

- **• - 

Long-lived  Tortoises.— Although  the  average  life  of 
the  tortoise  is  something  between  100  and  150  years. 
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there  are  instances  on  record  of  several  attaining  the 
advanced  age  of  250  years,  whilst  one  old  patriarch 
has  had  405  years  placed  to  its  credit.  If  the 
tortoise  moves  slowly  it  would  seem  to  possess 
plenty  of  staying  power. 

»l»  — 

THE  BRITISH  POLYPODIES. 

There  is  a  quiet  and  graceful  beauty  amongst  many 
of  the  British  Ferns,  which  only  those  who  take 
them  in  hand,  and  give  them  a  little  sympathetic 
attention  till  their  successful  cultivation  is  acquired, 
can  fully  appreciate.  Some  of  the  Shield  Ferns, 
particularly  the  garden  or  cultivated  varieties,  rival 
their  exotic  congeners  in  plumy  or  feathery  beauty. 
The  Polypodies  generally  are  unassuming  Ferns  in 
the  wild  state,  but  several  of  them  are  really  beauti¬ 
ful  and  interesting,  whether  in  company  with  their 
associations,  and  environment  of  wood  and  glen,  or 
in  ferneries  either  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass. 
Near  large  towns  with  a  smoky  atmosphere,  their 
beautiful  greenery  is  brought  to  the  greatest  per¬ 
fection  under  the  protection  of  glass.  In  the 
environments  of  London,  and  in  several  of  the 
south-eastern  counties  of  England,  the  rainfall  is 
too  light,  and  the  atmosphere  too  dry  to  secure  the 
finest  results  under  open  air  treatment.  All  are  well 


divided  and  sterile,  while  the  upper  half  is  merely 
pinnatifid  and  fertile.  It  is  known  as  the  Irish 
Polypody,  because  found  there  in  a  wild  state.  The 
variety  P.  v.  omnilacerum  resembles  the  Welsh 
Polypody  in  having  twice  divided  fronds,  but  they 
are  wholly  fertile.  It  is  very  distinct  and  worthy  of 
cultivation.  There  are  many  other  varieties,  some 
crested  and  others  variously  divided  ;  but  the  most 
finely  divided  is  P.  v.  trichomanoides  which  has 
broad  fronds,  three  or  four  times  divided  into 
slender  segments  resembling  to  some  extent  Tricho- 
manes  radicans  ;  hence  the  varietal  name.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  of  the 
York  Nurseries,  York,  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce 
the  accompanying  illustration  of  this  decidedly 
handsome  variety.  Indeed,  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  this  is  the  finest  of  all  the  elegantly  divided 
forms  of  the  Common  Polypody. 

The  Oak-fern  (P.  Dryopteris)  in  our  experience 
comes  next  to  the  common  species  in  its  frequency 
of  occurence  in  a  wild  state.  It  may  be  readily 
recognised  by  the  wiry,  upright  stalks  of  its  fronds, 
the  blade  of  which  is  three-branched,  spreads 
horizontally,  and  is  of  a  rich  dark  green.  The  frond 
is  ^broadly  triangular,  and  each  of  the  branches  is 
pinnate,  with  the  pinnae  again  more  or  less  deeply 
divided.  In  a  wild  state  it  thrives  best  in  rocky 


wards  the  root,  it  may  be  distinguished.  It  frequents 
damp  woods,  in  mountainous  districts,  particularly 
towards  the  norlh,  hence  termed  the  Mountain  Poly¬ 
pody ;  and  is  easily  cultivated,  if  afforded  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  partial  shade. 

The  Alpine  Polypody  (P.  alpestre)  has  lanceolate, 
bipinnate,  fragile,  almost  stalkless  fronds,  closely 
resembling  those  of  the  Lady  Fern,  for  which  it  has 
often  been  mistaken  in  its  native  home.  It  is  readily 
distinguished  from  that  Fern,  however,  by  the 
absence  of  an  indusium  or  covering  to  the  sori,  as  in 
all  other  true  species  of  Polypody.  The  fronds 
attain  a  height  of  6  in.  to  3  ft.,  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  favour  growth  or  otherwise.  There 
is  a  variety  named  P.  alpestre  flexile,  which  differs 
from  the  type,  in  its  narrow  fronds,  loose,  spreading 
habit,  and  deflexed  pinnae  with  few  pinnules.  It 
has  sometimes  been  named  Pseudathyrium  flexile, 
because  an  imperfect  indusium  has  sometimes  been 
detected  on  cultivated  specimens. 

- »*- - 

MESSRS.  LAING’S  BEGONIAS. 

The  cultivation  of  tuberous  Begonias  is  carried  on 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  ever  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Those 
planted  in  the  open  air  are  strong,  and  provided  the 


Polypodium  vdlgare  trichomanoides. 


worthy  of  house  room,  and  some  of  them  in 
particular. 

The  common  Polypody  (Polypodium  vulgare)  is, 
perhaps,  the  least  striking  of  the  five  British  species, 
but  has  its  uses  and  recommendations,  nevertheless. 
The  fronds  are  deeply  pinnatifid,  evergreen,  and 
furnished  with  large  circular  clusters  of  golden  spore 
cases,  that  are  more  conspicuous  than  in  any  other 
British  Fern,  Polypody  or  otherwise,  with  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  totally  different  Osmunda. 

The  cultivated  varieties  are  now  very  numerous, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  much  more  orna¬ 
mental  than  the  type.  The  finest  of  all  the  older 
and  better  known  varieties  is  the  Welsh  Polypody 
(P.  v.  cambricum)  which  is  more  decidedly  ever¬ 
green  than  the  type.  The  new  fronds  are 
developed  comparatively  late  in  the  spring,  and 
retain  their  healthy  and  fresh  green  aspect  till  the 
new  set  is  being  produced.  The  fronds  are  deeply 
and  irregularly  lobed  a  second  time,  much  broader 
than  those  of  the  type,  and  perfectly  barren,  that  is, 
they  do  not  develop  a  trace  of  fructification  ;  and  in 
this  respect  they  resemble  the  excess  of  the  vegetative 
ascendency  of  Adiantum  tenerum  farleyense,  and 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum  over  that  of  the 
fronds  of  the  fertile  and  ordinary  forms  of  those 
respective  species.  Another  old  variety,  P.  v. 
semilacerum,  has  the  lower  half  of  its  fronds  twice 


glens,  and  in  shady  places  in  the  drier  parts  of  damp 
woods,  where  it  is  shaded,  but  not  heavily  overhung 
by  trees.  The  whole  plant  varies  from  6  in.  to  a 
foot  in  height  when  doiDg  well.  Under  cultivation 
it  thrives  readily  when  kept  moist  and  somewhat 
shaded  ;  and  likes  a  loose  soil  containing  peat  or  leaf 
mould.  The  fronds  die  down  in  autumn. 

The  Limestone  Polypody  (P.  robertianum)  has  a 
close  general  resemblance  to  the  Oak-fern,  when  the 
latter  is  in  a  small  state.  The  side  branches  of  the 
frond  are  relatively  much  shorter,  however,  of  a  dull, 
deep  green,  more  rigid  and  upright ;  while  the  sur¬ 
face  has  a  mealy  appearance,  owing  to  its  being 
covered  all  over  with  stalked  g’ands.  The  species  is 
one  of  the  few  British  species,  which  will  thrive  on  a 
calcareous  or  chalky  soil,  and  in  a  wild  state  is  more 
or  less  confined  to  limestone  districts.  Limestone  is 
not  essential  to  its  welfare  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
nor  does  it  occasion  any  difficulty  to  the  cultivator. 

The  Beech-fern  (P.  Phegopteris)  grows  about  the 
same  height  as  the  Oak-fern,  and  is  often  found  under 
similar  conditions,  but  is  very  different  in  general 
aspect.  The  fronds  are  triangular,  pinnate  at  the 
lower  portion,  but  only  deeply  pinnatifid  above  the 
third  or  fourth  pairs  of  pinnae,  which  are  again 
more  or  less  deeply  cut.  By  these  characters  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  lowest  pair  of  pinnae  always  stand 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  are  directed  downward  to- 


growing  season  proves  favourable  we  may  expect 
good  results  towards  the  end  of  next  month.  Five 
houses,  each  90  ft.  long,  are  devoted  to  the  select 
and  named  varieties  grown  in  pots.  The  older 
plants  have  been  flowering  for  many  weeks  past,  but 
the  younger  specimens  are  in  various  stages  of  pro¬ 
gress,  most  of  them  only  showing  their  first  flowers. 
These  are  not  seedlings  of  this  year,  but  young 
tubers  from  last  year's  selection,  or  plants  raised 
from  cuttings  ;  and  they  will  keep  up  a  display  to  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Single  Yarieties- 

At  one  time  it  appeared  that  single  varieties  would 
be  neglected  by  having  to  give  way  to  the  doubles  ; 
but  after  all  a  house  may  be  rendered  very  gay  by  a 
variety  of  colours  that  can  hardly  be  displayed  by 
double  varieties  on  account  of  their  structure. 
Laing’s  Fringed  White,  with  its  deeply  indented 
petals  may  yet  prove  the  mother  of  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  race,  as  variations  upon  it  get  evolved. 
Laing's  Fringed  Crimson  has  all  its  petals  fringed, 
but  the  inner  ones  are  wavy  as  well,  and  the  whole 
of  a  rich,  dark  colour.  Duchess  of  Fife  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  pink  variety,  both  fringed  and  goffered,  to  which 
an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  at  the  last  Temple 
Show.  Picotee-edged  varieties  are  very  numerous, 
and  vary  with  pink,  rose,  scarlet,  and  carmine  edges 
of  variable  width.  Striped  and  Carnation-flaked 
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varieties  have  now  been  evolved.  Lord  Aldenham 
has  flowers  of  a  rich  velvety-crimson.  The  stiff, 
upright  habit  is  a  feature  of  Lady  Wilkins,  which 
has  golden-bronze,  circular  flowers.  Lady  Esther 
Smith  is  white  with  a  bright  cerise  edge.  A 
brilliant  scarlet,  circular  flower  is  that  named  Earl 
of  Essex.  The  Giant  is  notable  for  the  huge  size  of 
its  soft  scarlet  flowers,  which  go  to  sleep  during  the 
afternoon,  more  especially  during  thundery  weather. 
The  movement  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  inner 
petals,  though  not  entirely,  and  they  expand  fully 
again  next  morning ;  the  operation  is  continued 
till  the  individual  bloom  gets  too  old.  Marechal 
Nie),  a  yellow  variety,  is  scented  like  the  Rose  of 
that  name.  A  salmon  variety  is  even  more  strongly 
fragrant. 

A  striking  variety  is  that  named  Laing’s  Rival, 
which  has  rosy  flowers  tinted  with  scarlet,  and 
white  edges  to  the  inner  petals.  This  is  unusual  as 
the  white  is  usually  situated  at  the  base  rather  than 
the  apex  of  the  petals,  when  two  colours  are  present. 
The  blooms  of  Lady  Plowden  are  large,  circular, 
pure  white,  and  freely  produced.  Pretty  is  that 
named  Lady  Ampthill,  with  shallowly  fringed, 
salmon-scarlet  flowers.  Of  good  substance  is  that 
named  Dawn  of  Day,  having  large  carmine  flowers, 
striped  with  white  along  the  veins  like  a  rift  in  the 
clouds,  through  which  the  sun  is  peering  at  day¬ 
break.  Choice  unnamed  seedlings  are  plentiful,  and 
we  noted  two  very  pretty  and  free-flowering  rose 
varieties,  having  a  white  centre.  Close  by  was 
another,  having  salmon-pink  flowers  intensified 
towards  the  edges.  Viscount  Grimston  has  bright 
crimson  flowers,  produced  in  great  abundance,  and 
very  conspicuous.  Softer  tints  may  be  found  in  the 
orange-scarlet  flowers  of  Lady  Fowler.  Highly 
attractive  is  that  named  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
with  rich  carmine  flowers,  and  a  white  centre,  mark¬ 
ing  it  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  bicoloured  types.  A 
highly  attractive  plant  is  Lady  Grimthorpe  with  soft 
orange  flowers,  and  dark  olive-green  leaves  with 
lighter  veins. 

Some  Picotee-edged  varieties  are  vety  pretty,  in¬ 
cluding  a  shallowly-fringed  white  one  with  a  bright 
carmine  edge,  and  another  which  is  even  more  hand¬ 
some,  on  account  of  the  circular  flowers,  and  broader 
edges.  A  variety  with  straw-yellow  flowers  mottled 
and  marbled  with  salmon-red  shows  the  diversity 
existing  amongst  this  widely  cultivated  race.  Even 
more  decided  in  this  respect  is  a  seedling  with  pink 
flowers,  and  dark  stripes,  after  the  manner  of  a 
flaked  Carnation.  A  decided  innovation  is  that 
named  Novelty,  which  has  salmon-coloured  flowers 
with  a  crest  running  along  each  petal,  and  ending  in 
a  boss  of  jagged  points  a  short  way  within  the  edge. 
These  peculiar  outgrowths  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  may  be  an  abnormal  development  of 
the  stamens.  In  any  case  they  are  very  peculiar. 
Several  shades  of  colour  already  exist,  but  the  crest 
is  best  developed  in  Novelty. 

Double  Varieties. 

A  highly  refined  flower  is  that  named  Prince 
Adolphus  of  Teck,  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of 
beautiful  form,  and  borne  on  upright  scapes.  A 
charming  flower  of  large  size  is  that  named  Mrs. 
Hubert  Wilson,  having  salmon-pink  petals  fading 
towards  the  edge,  loosely  and  beautifully  arranged 
round  a  single  centre.  The  brilliant  scarlet  flowers 
of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Soams  are  notable  for  their  great 
depth  ;  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  also  good,  as  is  that 
of  E.  T.  Cook,  which  has  brilliant  glowing  crimson 
flowers.  Afghan  Prince  is  even  darker  than  the  last, 
but  not  so  bright  in  effect.  The  salmon-pink  flowers  of 
Mrs.  Hall  are  of  moderate  size,  but  not  unlike  a  Rose 
in  form  and  certainly  profuse  and  pretty.  A  charm¬ 
ing  and  delicately  coloured  variety  is  that  named 
Miss  M.  Griffiths,  with  almost  white  flowers,  beauti¬ 
fully  waved  and  goffered.  Laing’s  Rosebud  is  still  a 
beautiful  variety  of  its  type  and  well-named,  for  it 
resembles  a  soft  pink  Rose  in  form.  Lady  Dorrington 
is  a  large  bloom  of  a  soft  pink  and  becomes  tinted  with 
a  darker  hue  later  in  the  season. 

Royal  Sovereign  reminds  one  of  Carnation  Ger¬ 
mania  in  colour  and  to  some  extent  in  form.  Major 
Warning  is  scarlet,  and  recalls  Mrs.  F.  W.  Soams 
by  the  great  depth  of  the  bloom.  Seedlings  (a  name 
synonymous  with  unnamed  varieties)  are  very 
numerous  in  the  collection  and  wait  for  recognition 
of  their  special  qualities  and  a  name.  Some  have 
rosy-pink  flowers  consisting  of  broad  petals  ;  others 
are  shaped  like  a  double  Hollyhock  with  wavy  petals. 
Some  of  them  goffered  in  this  way  have  bright 


scarlet,  bright  orange,  soft  scarlet,  and  other  shades. 
Some  rosy-pink  ones  are  pretty  and  neat.  The 
smooth-petalled  varieties  are  also  well  represented  in 
various  shades,  including  glowing  orange,  scarlet, 
fiery  scarlet,  rose,  pink  and  other  shades. 

Laing's  Triumph  is  a  very  large  salmon  flower 
with  goffered  petals.  Duke  of  Fife  is  a  scarlet  variety 
of  this  type,  but  the  outer  petals  are  rosy.  Snowdrift 
with  pure  white  petals  arranged  round  a  single 
centre,  is  well  set  off  with  its  dark  foliage.  The  large 
red  flowers  of  Harry  Laing  are  also  in  good  form, 
and  the  variety  makes  a  good  bedding  Begonia.  The 
huge  flowers  of  Mrs.  Marie  Jenkins  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  orange,  salmon  and  yellow  :  possibly  by 
some  it  would  be  classed  amongst  the  bronze  varie-' 
ties.  The  freely  branching  habit,  dark  foliage,  and 
yellow  flowers  of  Duchess  of  Teck,  are  its  prominent 
characteristics.  Mrs.  Laing  is  a  creamy  variety 
with  a  salmon  centre.  A  huge  branching  plant, 
which  has  done  service  at  several  exhibitions  this 
year,  is  as  full  of  blossom  as  ever,  and  has  been 
named  Exhibitor.  The  flowers  are  bright  scarlet 
and  very  persistent.  Picotee  is  a  creamy  flower 
with  a  cerise  edging  and  is  very  choice.  A  pure 
white  and  very  full  flower  is  that  named  Countess  of 
Craven.  Earl  of  Craven,  on  the  contrary,  is  bright 
crimson-scarlet,  with  persistent  flowers  of  refined 
Camellia  shape. 

Earl  Cranbrook  is  a  brilliant  scarlet  variety  of  freely 
branching  habit,  and  in  that  respect  is  easily  grown 
into  a  specimen  plant  for  conservatory  or  similar 
work.  The  magenta-rose  flowers  of  Majestic,  are  of 
large  size,  as  are  those  of  Mrs.  Peek,  which  are  of  a 
soft  creamy-white.  Basket  plants  are  not  neglected, 
for  we  noted  several  that  would  answer  this  purpose 
admirably,  particularly  that  named  Richardson’s 
Favourite,  which  is  of  decidedly  pendent  habit,  with 
scarlet,  persistent  flowers.  This  variety  was  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  at  one  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  meetings  recently.  It  is  eminently  suitable 
for  suspending  above  the  level  of  the  eye. 

- -f. - 

BATH  ROSE  SHOW. 

In  spite  of  very  liberal  prizes  the  competition  here 
on  the  2nd  inst.  was  exceedingly  scanty.  For 
instance  only  one  competed  for  the  Silver  Cup,  or 
£8  offered  for  seventy-two  varieties,  the  prize  going 
to  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  Ireland, 
for  an  indifferent  stand.  Seeing  that  the  second 
prize  was  £$,  we  naturally  looked  for  a  few  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  home  country.  In  the  thirty-six 
trebles,  also,  only  one  was  staged,  and  that  from  the 
home  firm  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath.  Six 
exhibitors  competed  for  eighteen  trebles,  Mr.  G. 
Mount,  Canterbury,  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  and 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son,  Coventry,  winning  in  the 
order  named.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son  turned  the 
tables  upon  Messrs.  Mount  and  Mattock  for  thirty- 
six  singles,  having  some  very  bright  blooms.  They 
were  also  first  for  twelve  of  any  Hybrid  Perpetual 
with  a  grand  box  of  Her  Majesty,  and  which  con¬ 
tained  the  Silver  Medal  bloom  for  the  best  Hybrid 
Perpetual  in  the  show. 

Teas  were  good,  the  eighteen  from  Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
Oxford,  being  better  than  any  box  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  last  Saturday.  A  grand  bloom  of  The  Bride 
won  the  Silver  Medal  here.  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq., 
Bath,  was  first  in  the  main  class  for  amateurs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  thirty-six  singles,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Jackson,  Bedford,  second ;  but  the  flowers  were 
small.  The  Gold  Medal  for  twelve  singles  was  won 
by  J.  Hinton,  Esq.,  Batheaston.  Conway  Jones, 
Esq  ,  Hucclecote,  was  first  for  a  good  stand  of 
eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  and  Mr.  J.  Parker,  Old 
Headington,  Oxford,  first  for  twelve  ditto,  and  also 
for  six  trebles.  For  twelve  blooms  of  any  yellow 
Rose,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  won  with  good  samples  of  C. 
de  Nadaillac,  and  Mr.  G.  Mount  second  with  Marie 
Van  Houtte.  Marie  Baumann  carried  Mr.  Mount 
in  front  for  twelve  of  any  crimson  ;  Messrs.  Towns- 
hend  &  Son,  Worcester,  winning  for  twelve  La 
France.  For  six  of  any  new  Rose  introduced  during 
1894-5,  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son  had  some  grand 
blooms  of  their  light-coloured  H.  P.  Bladud,  which 
would  have  gained  a  gold  medal  if  shown  in  the  same 
condition  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling 
and  Son  just  defeated  Mr.  J.  Mattock  for  twelve 
bunches  of  garden  Roses,  and  also  staged  a  fine  lot 
not  for  competition.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  were 
first  for  bouquets  of  Roses,  and  for  baskets  of  cut 
flowers. 


A  fine  stand  of  herbaceous  flowers,  Begonias,  and 
Carnations,  with  a  miniature  rock  garden,  came  from 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  and  from  Mr.  F. 
Hooper,  Bath. 

The  £8  prize  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher, 
Cheltenham,  their  usual  yecherche  style  being  carried 
out ,  but  Mr.  W.  Tanser,  gardener  to  R.  B.  Cater, 
Esq.,  Bath,  run  them  closely.  Mr.  A.  Tate,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Stothest,  Bath,  was  first  in  a  smaller  group. 
For  a  table  of  decorative  plants  Mr.  J.  Cyper  won; 
and  Messrs.  E,  S.  Cole,  Bath,  were  successful  for 
ornamental  foliage  plants. 

In  no  classes  were  there  many  competitors,  but 
the  exhibits  were  good  throughout. 

■I* 

ALPINE  STRAWBERRIES  FROM 
SEED. 

As  the  ordinary  varieties  of  the  Alpine  or  Quatre 
Saisons  Strawberry  do  not  produce  runners  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other  types  in  cultivation,  they  have 
to  be  raised  annually  from  seeds.  If  the  latter  are 
sown  at  once  a  small  gathering  may  be  obtained  for 
next  year’s  supply.  Every  gardener  would  have  his 
own  method  of  raising  the  seedlings,  such  as  cold 
frames  and  boxes  under  glass ;  but  no  one  would 
think  of  sowing  them  in  the  open  where  the  seeds 
would  be  exposed  to  drought  and  every  other  mishap. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  sufficiently  large  to  be 
fit  for  transplanting  to  their  permanent  quarters,  the 
operation  should  be  performed  to  let  the  plants  get 
thoroughly  established  before  winter. 

The  old  plantation  should  be  destroyed  after  the 
second  j  ear’s  crop  has  been  gathered,  because,  after 
that  time,  the  fruits  get  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
therefore  practically  worthless  for  dessert  purposes. 
The  best  method  is  to  have  one  plantatiou  coming  on 
every  year  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is 
destroyed.  One  sowing  a  year  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  all  requirements.  The  argument  in  favour  of 
growing  Alpine  Strawberries,  is,  that  they  commence 
fruiting  about  the  beginning  of  June  and  keep  on  to 
the  end  of  October,  when,  of  course,  the  temperature 
gets  too  low  to  ripen  the  fruits.  While  the  plants 
are  fruiting,  they  are  also  flowering  and  continue  to 
do  so  all  through  the  season.  These  facts  were  re¬ 
called  to  memory  by  passing  through  the  old  and 
young  plantations  on  the  seed  farm  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

- - 

ROSES  FOR  BUTTONHOLES. 

Roses  of  any  type  are  often  made  to  do  duty  for  the 
above  purpose,  but  there  are  varieties  more  or  less 
particularly  adapted  for  it.  Naturally  the  Tea  and 
Noissetle  sections  offer  the  first  choice.  The  under¬ 
mentioned  sorts  mostly  belong  to  the  Tea  section 
and  have  been  developed  from  the  Tea-scented 
variety  of  Rosa  indica,  which  has  varied  immensely 
under  cultivation.  Those  spoken  of  as  China  Roses 
at  the  present  day  would  hardly  be  recognised  as 
having  much  affinity  with  the  Teas. 

The  flowers  must  be  cut  in  the  bud  state,  and  in 
fact  some  time  before  they  are  ready  to  open  if  they 
are  expected  to  last  all  day  or  the  greater  part  of  it 
in  the  buttonhole  of  the  wearer.  The  buds  of 
Madame  de  Watteville  are  conical  and  creamy  with 
broad  rosy  edges.  The  flowers  are  fragrant  and  as 
they  attain  a  large  size,  they  must  be  cut  while  yet 
quite  young.  The  plant  is  of  vigorous  growth.  The 
flowers  of  Rubens  are  of  a  bright  red  when  fully 
deveioped  under  favourable  conditions,  but  the  buds 
are  flesh-pink  or  almost  white  when  of  a  suitable 
size.  The  plant  is  of  moderate  growth.  The  buds 
of  Anna  Olliver  are  creamy-yellow,  tinted  with 
blush,  but  more  or  less  of  a  bronzy  red  on  the  back 
of  the  outer  petals.  Those  of  Marie  Van  Houtte  are 
of  a  soft  yellow,  and  the  outer  ones  are  charmingly 
tinted  with  red.  The  plant  is  of  vigorous  growth, 
blooms  very  freely,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  best  of 
this  class  for  outdoor  bedding. 

Of  dwarf  habit  and  rather  delicate  constitution  is 
Ma  Capucine,  which  does  best  under  glass.  The  small 
buds  are  neatly  conical,  and  salmony-orange  with  a 
beautiful  bronzy-tint  or  might  be  described  as  bronzy- 
rose  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  Bride  is  a  sport 
from  Catharine  Mermet,  but  the  habit  is  better,  and 
the  plant  of  vigorous  growth.  Every  cultivator  and 
exhibitor  is  familiar  with  the  beautifully  formed  and 
compact,  conical  centre  of  this  Rose,  especially  when 
in  fine  form.  The.  petals  are  convolute  or  closely 
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rolled  round  one  another  in  the  centre ;  they  are 
white  or  rather  creamy-white,  with  a  few  of  the 
outer  and  smaller  ones  tinted  with  pink  in  the  bud 
state  at  least.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  is  rather 
weak  in  growth,  but  often  shown  in  such  grand  form 
upon  the  exhibition  table  that  many  are  captivated 
by  it.  Some  seasons  are  favourable  and  others 
prejudicial  to  its  well-being,  and  such  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  this  year,  for  very  few  really  good 
flowers  of  it  have  been  obtained.  In  the  bud  state, 
however,  it  is  a  beautiful  Rose  of  a  coppery-yellow, 
tinted  with  rosy  pink  and  shapely. 

Like  Ma  Capucine,  Niphetos  is  of  dwarf  and 
slender  growth,  but  succeeds  admirably  under  glass. 
The  conical  and  shapely  white  buds  are  charming 
for  any  purpose.  No  collection  of  buttonhole  Roses 
would  be  complete  without  Homer,  the  short  and 
small  buds  of  which  are  white  or  blush,  much 
tinted  with  lively  rose  on  the  outer  petals.  The 
plant  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  makes  a  fine  bedder, 
but  the  flowers  are  charming  white  still  in  bud.  A 
vigorous-growing  and  free-flowering  Noisette  variety 
is  Wm.  A.  Richardson  that  every  one  with  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Roses  should  acquire  for  training  over  walls 
from  which  an  abundance  of  small  orange-yellow 
flowers,  fading  at  the  edges  of  the  petals,  can  be 
obtained.  These  should  be  cut  while  yet  quite  firm, 
otherwise  the  petals  soon  expand,  leaving  an  open 
centre,  and  losing  colour.  The  freedom  with  which 
they  are  produced,  however,  condones  for  the  defect 
in  quality.  Madame  Falcot  has  deep  Apricot 
flowers,  the  conical  buds  being  neat  and  beautiful. 
It  is  a  Tea  of  moderate  growth,  and  weaker  in  that 
respect  than  Safrano,  from  which  it  was  derived. 
Safrano  is  a  free-flowering  variety,  with  neat  buds  of 
a  beautiful  safron  and  Apricot,  tinted  with  soft 
bronzy-red.  Another  Tea  that  might  be  mentioned 
for  this  purpose  is  Madame  Hoste,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  of  a  soft  creamy-yellow  ;  but  they  soon 
open  if  of  large  size  when  cut. 

No  doubt,  the  raiser  of  L’Ideale  considered  it  an 
ideal  Rose,  and  the  colour  is  indeed  beautiful,  but 
the  flowers  are  rather  liable  to  open  if  allowed  to  get 
too  old  before  they  are  cut.  They  may  be  described 
as  rich  salmony-red  or  of  a  metallic,  golden  yellow. 
It  belongs  to  the  Noisette  section.  Laurette 
Messimy,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  Bengal  Rose,  with 
yellow,  flowers,  overlaid  externally  with  soft  rose. 
Gustave  Regio  is  a  vigorous  growing  hybrid  Tea 
Rose,  with  long,  conical  buds  of  a  beautiful  safron- 
yellow,  with  a  salmonytint  externally,  and  often  of  a 
soft  salmon-yellow  internally.  Marquis  de  Salisbury 
is  a  vigorous  hybrid  Tea  variety  of  a  dark  crimson- 
red,  and  is  useful  as  supplying  a  colour  that  is  mostly 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  this  group,  as  well  as 
amongst  Tea  Roses  proper.  It  was  raised  by  Pernet 
Pere  as  recently  as  1891,  and  its  qualifies  have  not 
yet  been  fully  determined.  The  blooms  are  rather 
liable  to  open  when  old,  but  the  colour  is  rich  in  the 
bud  state. 
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IPSWICH  AND  EAST  OF  ENGLAND 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  old  Roman  town  of  Ipswich — it  was  Gypeswic 
in  olden  days — is  the  annual  venue  of  this  society's 
show.  Whilst  not  exactly  a  centre  of  Horticulture, 
there  are  a  few  large  establishments  in  East  Anglia 
which  usually  contribute  some  excellent  exhibits, 
although  several  of  late  years,  and  through  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  have  ceased  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  shows.  These  however  have  been 
fairly  well  balanced  by  a  growing  influx  of  amateurs 
employing  little  or  no  professional  assistance, for  whom 
special  classes  exist  in  the  schedule.  Thus  the  show 
does  not  materially  suffer  in  the  numerical  strenth  of 
its  exhibits.  This  is  fortunate  because  Ipswich  has  a 
large  population,  and  your  casual  horticulturist 
likes  to  see  plenty  for  his  money.  There  is,  however, 
a  great  reason  for  congratulation  in  that  the 
encouragement  of  small  growers  to  compete  is,  as  it 
should  be,  an  ever  present  object  with  this  horticul¬ 
tural  society. 

The  Ipswich  society  is  an  old  established  one,  and 
has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  At  one  time 
as  many  as  three  exhibitions  were  held  annually,  but 
the  custom  now  is  to  organise  a  summer  show 
whilst  the  Roses  are  at  their  best,  and  an  exhibition 
in  November,  at  which  the  Queen  of  autumn  flowers 
holds  her  court.  These  occasions  in  many  of  the 
provincial  districts  are  events  of  social  importance, 
and  great  are  the  gatherings  in  consequence. 


Ipswich  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Be  it 
remembered,  also,  that  here  we  have  no  added 
attractions  in  the  way  of  gala  festivities,  which 
although  admitted  by  some  to  be  sometimes  a  nec- 
cessary  means  to  an  end,  have  not  yet  convinced  the 
Ipswich  committee  with  a  sense  of  their  necessity 
here.  Fireworks  and  illuminations  in  addition  to 
excellent  music,  are  about  the  lengths  the  society 
goes  in  the  matter  of  extra  attractions  beyond  the 
flower  show  proper,  so  that  the  greater  credit  is  due 
to  the  Society  in  being  able  to  create  and  hold  so 
large  a  share  of  public  interest  without  recourse  to 
inducements  which  are  often  very  far  removed  from 
horticulture. 

The  site  selected  this  year  was  the  upper  Arboretum 
which  proved  convenient  and  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  Fine  weather  favoured  the  show — a  most 
unusual  occurrence  at  Ipswich. 

Taking  the  classes  in  the  order  of  the  schedule 
the  groups  of  plants  for  effect  formed  an  attractive 
feature.  The  Silver  Cup,  as  first  prize,  going  to  C. 
Whitfield  King,  Esq.,  Morpeth  House  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Southgate),  who  staged  a  remarkably  fine  and 
most  tastefully  arranged  exhibit.  Webster  Adams, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  M.  Chenery),  and  G.  J.  Johnson, 
Esq.  (gardener^  Mr.  J.  Baltram),  followed  in  the 
order  named,  the  latter's  group  being  mainly 
composed  of  foliage  plants  with  a  mixture  of  Lilies. 
The  class  for  smaller  groups  was  also  well  supported 
and  the  exhibits  evidenced  alike  good  quality  and 
effect.  Specimen  plants  were  good,  whilst  exotic 
Ferns  were  not  so  numerously  shown  as  usual. 
Groups  of  Begonias  were  an  attractive  feature,  the 
first  prize  going  to  Mr.  G.  Sweet,  of  Torell’s  Road,  an 
amateur  grower  of  somewhat  limited  resources,  but 
who,  nevertheless  exhibited  an  excellent  lot  of  plants 
arranged  with  great  taste.  E.  R.  Turner,  Esq  , 
Clare  Lodge  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Pooly)  secured  the 
second  prize.  Gloxinias  made  a  very  fine  section. 
The  several  entries  of  groups  arranged  with  foliage 
plants  being  all  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  the  first 
prize  group  staged  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Johnson  (gardener, 
C.  Light)  being  particularly  fine.  Orchids  were  few 
in  number  and  called  for  no  special  mention. 

In  the  Rose  classes  the  principal  winners  were 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester  ;  Messrs.  D  Prior  & 
Son,  Myland  Nurseries,  Colchester;  and  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester. 
The  amateur  exhibitors  of  the  regal  bloom 
included  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  West  Bergholt  ;  Rev. 
Hugh  A.  Berners,  Harkstead  Rectory  (gardener,  Mr. 
E.  Cooke)  ;  Rev.  A.  C.  Johnson,  Capel  St.  Mary 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  Light)  ;  and  other  local  growers. 

Herbaceous  flowers  are  always  a  strong  point  at 
the  Ipswich  show,  and  on  this  occasion  made  one  of 
the  finest  displays  ever  seen,  although  we  understand 
the  entries  were  not  so  numerous  as  last  year.  The 
first  prize  collection  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Jacobi,  Henley 
Road,  Nurseries,  Ipswich,  was  bright,  fresh,  and  of 
ample  variety,  whilst  the  second  in  order  of  merit — 
that  shown  by  Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Dysart, 
Ham  House,  Richmond,  Surrey,  if  not  quite  so 
varied — was  of  excellent  quality  and  the  arrangement 
was  commendable.  The  classes  for  amateur  growers 
in  this  department  were  also  well  filled. 

Another  attractive  feature  were  the  floral  decora¬ 
tions,  dinner-table  arrangements,  and  so  forth. 
No  less  than  seven  tables  were  entered  for  competi¬ 
tion  in  one  class,  and  these  exhibits  v  ere  justly 
allocated  a  tent  to  themselves.  The  ladies’  depart¬ 
ment  bad  been  actively  canvassed  for  by  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  to  whose  efforts  a  great  many  contributions 
to  the  prize  fund  were  due,  and  the  result,  as  we 
have  already  said,  was  a  very  pleasing  addition  to 
the  show. 

Fruit  was  good,  although  the  display  was  net 
exceptionally  large.  Three  collections  of  six 
varieties  competed,  the  first  prize  of  a  pair  of  silver- 
mounted  fish  carvers,  offered  by  the  Ichthymic 
Guano  Company,  going  to  C.  H.  Berners,  Esq., 
Wolverstone  (gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Messenger)  a  well- 
known  exhibitor  at  the  London  shows  The  Grapes 
in  the  collection  were  exceedingly  well  finished,  and 
the  figs  were  also  of  special  merit.  Closely  following 
were  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther,  Campsey  Ashe, 
(gardener,  Mr.  A.  Andrews),  and  the  Earl  of  Dysart. 

In  the  vegetable  section,  which  was  a  strong  one, 
the  Hon.  W.  Lowther's  entries  stood  prominent 
above  all,  and  Mr.  Andrews,  as  usual,  was  a  winner 
many  times  over. 

The  secretarial  work  of  the  show  devolved  upon 
Mr.  H .  E.  Archer,  who  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  two 


things,  first,  the  energetic  support  he  received  from  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  second,  the  resulting 
sucess  of  the  show  to  which  object  so  much  time 
and  energy  had  been  cheerfully  devoted. 

- - 

THE  NATIONAL  VIOLA  SHOW. 

The  promoters  of  this  show  must  have  felt  a  certain 
amount  o!  satisfaction,  and  have  every  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  at  'he  result  of  their  first 
exhibition,  which,  upon  the  whole,  was  a  creditable 
one,  as  far  as  the  quality,  and  even  quantity,  of  the 
exhibits  were  concerned .  As  regards  the  arrangement 
of  the  show,  the  appearance  would  have  been  much 
more  effective  if  the  exhibits  had  been  more  com¬ 
pactly  arranged.  As  it  was  it  gave  one  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  was  a  very  thin  show,  which,  as  far  a3 
Violas  were  concerned,  was  certainly  not  the  case. 
An  endeavour  should  also  be  made  to  procure  a 
cooler,  and  more  shaded  place  to  hold  the  show  in, 
as  the  strong  sunshine  at  times  on  the  show 
day  did  much  to  detract  from  the  appearance 
of  the  flowers.  With  flowers  wired,  and  put  up  in 
sprays,  this  of  course  happens  under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions,  and  more  especially  so  if  the  flowers  have 
some  distance  to  travel  before  being  staged.  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  system  of  arranging  the  flowers 
in  bunch  form  should  be  more  encouraged.  The 
blooms  so  treated  stand  much  better,  are  quite  as 
easily  judged,  if  properly  arranged,  and  are  more 
natural-looking  than  when  arranged  in  spray  fashion. 

1  admit  that  a  spray  of  flowers,  with  foliage,  well 
put  together,  looks  very  well  indeed,  but  I  don't  think 
that  such  a  system  should  monopolise  the  whole 
prize  list,  when  the  more  simple,  more  rational,  and 
more  natural  system  of  showing  tha  flowers  in 
bunches  is  left  out  in  the  cold.  Six  or  nine  blooms 
arranged  with  buds  and  foliage  in  a  tube  of  water, 
fixed  in  boards  or  trays,  painted  green,  have  to  my 
mind  an  appearance  more  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  plant,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labour.  It 
might  at  least  be  given  a  trial  by  the  National 
Viola  Society  at  their  next  exhibition.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  it  would  meet  with  general  approval,  and 
would  certainly  not  detract  from  the  appearance  of 
the  show.  I  hope  they  will  also  see  their  way  to 
recommend  that  all  stands  should  be  painted  green, 
which  would  ensure  a  more  harmonious  effect  than 
the  present  preponderating  array  of  sombre  black, 
which  is  a  most  unnatural  colour,  and  one  that 
should  not  be  tolerated  in  a  flower  show,  no  matter 
what  plea  is  put  forth  in  its  favour. 

“  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,”  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  good  flowers,  which  should  always  be  staged 
as  near  in  keeping  with  Nature  as  possible. 

The  Scottish  Pansy  Society  during  its  long  and 
useful  career,  enforced  the  rule  "that  all  stands  must  be 
painted  .green,”  with  the  insult  that  all  exhibitors 
were  placed  on  the  same  level,  at  the  same  time  giving 
theexhibits  a  uniform  appearance,  and  more  in  keeping 
with  their  contents.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  annual 
show  day  they  also  held  a  business  meeting,  taking 
the  opportunity,  when  members  from  a  distance  were 
present,  to  go  over  the  work  of  the  society,  and 
appoint  judges,  office  bearers,  etc.,  for  the  succeeding 
year. 

If  the  National  Viola  Society  is  to  remain  national, 
some  such  meeting  should  be  instituted  on  the  show 
day.  Members  from  a  distance  would  then  have  the 
chance  to  make  any  suggestion  they  thought  proper, 
and  get  acquainted  with  one  another.  A  conference, 
in  fact,  would  not  be  out  of  place  on  such  an  occasion, 
when  such  a  representative  gathering  of  growers  is 
present.  No  better  opportunity  could  be  found,  a 
pleasant  hour  or  two  migjit  with  profit  be  spent  to 
all  concerned,  and  it  would  add  much  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  society.  I  am  aware  a  Viola  conference 
has  to  take  place  later  on  under  different  auspices, 
which  is  a  commendable  idea,  at  the  same  time  a 
good  opportunity  has  been  missed  in  not  having  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  society’s  show  ;  however,  many 
that  cannot  be  present  on  that  occasion  will  read  the 
report  with  interest,  also  the  results  of  the  Viola 
trials,  the  grounds  of  which  I  visited,  but  was  sorry 
to  see  so  few  of  the  plants  in  flower.  They  looked 
well,  and  seemed  to  be  well  cared  for,  and  will  in  a 
short  time  well  repay  a  visit.  Their  respective 
merits  will  then  be  seen,  in  a  manner  impossible  on 
the  exhibition  stand— especially  so  in  the  case  of 
bedding  varieties. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Dean  for 
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his  kind  correction  of  my  statement  through  these 
columns  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  to  the  originators  of  this 
trial  of  Violas,  the  honour  of  which  I  gave  to  the 
National  Viola  Society.  It  seems  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  as  Mr.  Dean  pointed  out,  but  is  an  outcome 
of  the  Birmingham  Conference.  It  is  most  gratify¬ 
ing  to  hear  of  such  extended  interest  being  taken  on 
behalf  of  the  Viola,  and  this  will  do  much  to  raise  it 
to  a  still  higher  standard  of  perfection. — Coila. 


“FRUIT  GROWING.” 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  liberty  you  have 
given  me  to  publish  my  comments  on  your 
review  of  my  book  on  “  Fruit  Growing.”  I  would 
treat  of  what  you  say  in  regard  to  “  punctuation,” 
which  I  recite  :  "As  a  book  the  chief  fault  to  this 
is  the  bad  punctuation.  Many  sentences  read  well 
enough  if  the  reader  disregards  the  colons  and  semi¬ 
colons,  which  occasionally  separate  subject  and 
predicate.” 

Could  you  point  out  any  book  in  which  the  proper 
rules  are  given  for  punctuation  ?  Because  I  have 
my  own  ideas  on  this  question,  and  they  are  based 
on  the  writings  of  acknowledged  purity  and  excell¬ 
ence — viz.,  our  British  classics,  and  I  had  to  impress 
this  on  the  printer  who  printed  the  book.  Now  you 
say  the  colons  and  semi  colons  separate  subject  and 
predicate.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  these  marks 
entirely  separate  anything,  and  this  I  ask  you  to 
point  out  on  good  authority  that  they  do.  As  a  pupil 
of  a  grammar  school  I  learned  that  it  was  only  a 
”  period  ”  that  separated  any  writing  ;  but  that  other 
marks  were  merely  pauses,  varying  in  force,  to  be 
used  according  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  thus,  the 
comma  as  one  unit  of  pause,  the  semi-colon  as  two, 
and  the  colon  as  three  :  and  this  is  how  I  have  used 
them,  not  as  you  say  to  separate  anything.  I  think 
if  you  refer  to  the  writings  of  Dean  Swift  (who  is 
acknowledged  the  standard  of  purity  for  the  English 
language)  to  Addison's  writings,  'and  to  other 
classics,  you  will  find  their  methods  of  punctuation 
correspond  with  my  own,  but  that  the  modern 
method  is  to  use  commas  almost  exclusively,  with  the 
result  the  work  is  very  abominable.  I  have  used 
them  in  the  method  so  as  to  sufficiently  emphasize 
the  point  dividing  the  sense  conveyed,  not  as  a 
separation  as  you  say.  And  judged  by  acknowledged 
classical  writing  you  are  entirely  wrong  to  say  that 
colons  and  semi-colons  separate  anything.  But  now 
I  will  criticise  the  sentence  in  which  you  criticise  my 
writing.  It  is  this ;  sentences  according  to  my 
classical  dictionary  convey  complete  ideas.  And 
complete  ideas  should  be  in  one  sentence,  and  that 
should  be  punctuated  by  a  period.  In  your  criticism 
you  make  two  sentences  of  one  idea  by  placing  a 
period  at  the  end  of  the  word  “punctuation”  :  I 
showed  this  to  a  good  printer  and  he  said  it  was 
wrongly  placed,  for  the  sense  following  the  period 
refers  to  the  previous  sense  and  is  naturally 
connected  with  it ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  separated, 
which  your  punctuation  does,  and  is  therefore 
decidedly  wrong  ;  your  period  should  have  been  a 
colon  and  not  a  period.  I  consider  the  modern 
punctuation  abominable.  So  you  see  I  have  a 
method  in  my  madness ;  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
produce  your  authority  for  your  criticism.  Next  as 
to  the  point  of  manures,  you  cast  a  slur  on  the 
professors  I  have  cited,  not  me,  for  you  do  not  point 
out  by  your  own  or  by  the  authority  of  any  standard 
wherein  I  differ  from  the  most  advanced  teaching  ; 
please  do  so. 

And  last,  will  you  kindly  point  out  which  part  of  your 
review  I  can  use  as  a  testimony  of  the  worth  of  my 
book,  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  advertise  it  and  your  paper 
together.  I  am  pressed  for  time  this  morning,  so 
conclude. — B.  Wells,  Crawley. 

[We  are  not  schoolmasters  and  have  no  intention 
of  drilling  our  readers  in  punctuation,  though  we  take 
the  liberty  of  pointing  out  errors  occasionally,  Rules 
for  punctuation  were  given  in  the  grammars  we 
used  at  school,  and  we  should  suspect  that  modern 
grammars  would  also  do  the  same.  We  often  find 
many  ideas  in  one  sentence,  especially  in  compound 
sentences.  As  to  colons  separating  subject  and  pre¬ 
dicate,  we  open  your  book  at  random  and  find  the 
following,  forming  part  of  a  very  compound  sentence 
on  p.  31: — “if  birds  are  to  be  so  indiscriminately 
preserved  ;  those  who  want  the  birds  so  much ;  must 
also  want  cherries.”  At  the  bottom  of  the  same  page 
and  the  top  of  the  next  is  the  following  :  — “  Fruit 
bushes  as  Raspberries ;  Gooseberries  ;  or  Black 


Currants:  alone;  seem  the  only  tree  crops  suitable 
to  plant  as  a  temporary  mixture  with -large  growing 
trees.”  The  modern  punctuation  may  be  abominable, 
but  we  intend  to  continue  its  use  all  the  same.  On 
p.  19  you  give  a  list  of  the  mineral  elements  of  plant 
food,  mentioning  soda,  manganese,  aluminium  and 
silicon,  which  are  not  considered  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  plants  in  Vine's  Physiology  of  Plants, 
Henfrey's  Elementary  Botany,  nor  in  other  books  we 
could  name.  The  practical  details  of  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  fruit  growing,  are  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  book  to  cultivators  ;  but  we  have  no  objection 
to  your  using  any  portion  of  our  review.  Ed.] 
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Hardening  ||iscellany. 


GRADUS  PEA. 

“  Of  all  the  Peas  I  have  eaten,  this  variety  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best.  Personally,  I  used  to  grow  it  as  an 
early  Pea,  and  found  it  was  in  full  bearing  within  a 
week  of  "  Exonian,”  which,  in  my  opinion  is  among 
the  best  of  early  Peas.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that 
the  Pea  is  somewhat  of  a  rogue.  This  is  not  my 
experience,  nor  is  it  that  of  a  relative  of  mine  living 
in  Norfolk,  to  whom  some  two  years  ago  I  sent  some 
seed,  and  who  has  sent  me  up  this  week  a  plentiful 
supply  of  the  Peas.  The  pods  are  well  filled,  and 
the  Peas  themselves  of  considerable  size.  They 
were  the  sweetest  Pea  I  have  ever  eaten.  Perhaps, 
Mr.  Editor,  you  will  be  able  to  corroborate  my 
statement” — J.  C.  Stogdon,  July  3. 

[We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  used  the 
Gradus  Pea,  and  consider  it  a  culinary  variety  of 
first-class  quality. — Ed.]  . 


PTERIS  SERRULATA  VOLUTA. 

The  typical  form  of  this  Pteris  was  introduced  from 
India  to  this  country  in  1770.  It  also  grows  wild  in 
abundance  in  China  and  Japan.  The  variety 
originated  in  England,  but  a  figure  of  it  appears  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Bullettino  della  R.  Societa 
Toscana  di  Orticultufa.  It  reminds  one  of  some  of  the 
forms  of  Croton,  but  the  long,  revolute  pinnae  are, 
of  course,  very  much  narrower  and  more  graceful. 
The  terminal  pinna  are  relatively  few,  so  that  a 
plant  of  this  variety  is  less  dense  and  more  graceful 
than  some  of  the  heavily  crested  and  other  forms 
already  in  cultivation.  It  also  possesses  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  distinctness  and  on  that  account  will 
appeal  to  the  lover  of  Ferns. 


THE  NUTKA  SOUND  BRAMBLE. 

Our  native  Brambles  all  bear  a  more  or  less  close 
resemblance  to  one  another,  but  many  of  the  exotic 
species  are  remarkably  distinct  and  often  highly 
ornamental.  The  leaves  of  the  species  under  notice 
are  the  largest  of  the  palmate  leaved  forms  that  have 
come  under  our  notice  with  exception,  perhaps,  of 
those  of  Rubus  odoratus.  Botanically,  the  plant 
under  notice  is  known  as  R.  nutkaensis,  and  hasfive- 
lobed  leaves  that  have  a  tropical  aspect  on  vigorous 
young  shoots.  Size  can  therefore  be  secured  by 
annually  cutting  down  the  stems  in  spring,  so  as  to 
encourage  strong  growing  shoots  from  the  base. 
This  method  of  treatment  answers  admirably  in  the 
subtropical  garden,  where  luxuriance  of  foliage  is  the 
chief  and  primary  consideration.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  flowers  cannot  be 
expected,  if  the  stems  are  annually  cut  down  in  the 
manner  described.  The  individual  blooms  are  of 
large  size,  and  white  with  a  tuft  of  yellow  stamens  in 
the  centre  recalling  those  of  a  white  Rose,  or 
Anemone  japonica  alba. 


PRIMULA  JAPONICA. 

For  planting  in  damp  positions  by  the  sides  of  orna¬ 
mental  ponds  or  streams  this  is  one  of  the  most 
showy  and  useful  plants  that  can  be  employed.  A 
considerable  range  of  colour  is  manifested  in  the 
flowers,  some  superb  shades  of  crimson,  maroon, 
rose,  and  lilac,  up  to  white,  being  obtainable.  The 
flowers  are  fully  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  borne 
on  long  scapes  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  each  scape 
carrying  five  or  six  many  flowered  whorls.  The 
leaves  also  are  rather  large,  especially  when  the 
plant  is  growing  freely.  In  shape  they  are  oblong- 
spathulate,  with  somewhat  irregularly-toothed 


margins.  It  was  introduced  from  Japan  in  1871,  so 
that  it  has  made  very  fair  use  of  its  time,  for  it  has 
become  a  general  favourite.  Possibly  the  ready 
way  with  which  it  lends  itself  to  pot-culture  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  its  favour.  It 
never  needs,  and  does  not  like  fire-heat,  and  as  it 
loses  all  its  leaves  in  the  winter,  the  pots  containing 
the  roots  can  easily  be  stored  on  a  shelf  or  in  a  cold 
frame.  A  rich  soil  is  the  one  thiDg  necessary  to 
success  in  pot-culture,  and  hence  the  compost  should 
consist  in  great  part  of  rich  fibrous  loam.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  induce  the  seeds  to  germinate, 
unless  they  are  sown  after  they  are  ripe,  when  much 
better  results  are  obtained. 


A  DOUBLE  BUTTERCUP. 

While  botanising  in  the  Caterham  Valley,  Surrey, 
last  week  I  picked  up  a  double  flower  of  Ranunculus 
acris.  On  examination  it  proved  to  consist  of  two 
blooms  completely  joined  together  so  as  to  appear  as 
one.  There  were  two  receptacles,  however,  the  only 
evidence  I  had  that  two  blooms  were  united. 
The  composite  flower  had  sixteen  petals,  or  just  six 
more  than  I  should  have  expected,  so  that  it  was 
really  semi-double  even  from  a  gardener’s  point  of 
view,  and  of  a  bright  golden-yellow.  There  is  a 
double  form  of  this  Buttercup  in  cultivation,  which 
passes  by  the  name  of  Yellow  Batchelor’s  Buttons 
in  some  gardens. — John  Stogdon. 


CAMPANULA  GARGANICA  VAR  HIRSUTA. 
Campanula  garganica  exhibits  a  great  tendency  to 
variation,  and  certainly  not  the  least  handsome  of 
the  numerous  forms  into  which  it  loves  to  sport 
is  the  above.  The  plant  is  of  rather  straggling 
habit,  and  the  leaves  and  stems  are  thickly  covered 
with  numerous  soft  downy  hairs.  The  corolla  is 
deeply  five-cleft,  rotate,  with  segments  spreading. 
In  colour  it  is  light  violet  blue.  The  leaves  are 
cordate  in  shape,  and  the  margins  serrate.  Some 
fine  pans  of  it  were  conspicuous  objects  in  the  Alpine 
House  at  Kew  a  few  weeks  ago.  When  growing 
on  the  rockery  the  plant  loves  a  light  sandy  loam. 

- - 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  great  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  as 
usual  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  4th  inst.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  rain  on  ttie  previous  night,  the  day 
opened  fine,  and  continued  so  throughout,  with  an 
unclouded  sky  and  a  soft  wind  blowing  from  the 
west.  The  attendance  of  visitors  was  very  great, 
especially  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  whole  it  was  a 
good  show,  considering  the  untoward  weather  with 
which  cultivators  have  had  to  put  up  with  in  the 
shape  of  long-continued  drought,  cold  winds  at 
critical  periods,  and  even  hail  in  many  cases,  which 
battered  the  Roses  about  while  still  in  bud.  The 
earliness  of  the  season  prevented  the  southern 
growers  from  retaining  the  leading  award  for 
seventy-two  Roses,  as  they  managed  to  do  at  Read¬ 
ing.  After  the  first  two  classes  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  falling  away  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
blooms ;  but  these  defects  were  again  retrieved  in 
coming  to  the  leading  and  larger  exhibits  amongst 
the  amateurs,  who  well  sustained  their  reputation, 
as  a  result,  no  doubt,  of  constant  attention  to  the 
plants,  and  which  few  nurserymen  can  afford  to  give. 
The  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  showed  the  effects  of 
the  peculiar  season  more  than  any  other  types. 
Garden  Roses  turned  out  well,  but  had  little  staying 
power  towards  the  close  of  the  show. 

Nurserymen. 

The  premier  award  for  seventy-two  distinct  varieties 
of  Roses  was  carried  off  by  Messrs.  Harkness  & 
Sons,  Bedale,  Yorks,  and  Hitchin,  Herts.  Most  of 
the  blooms  were  large  and  beautifully  fresh,  includ¬ 
ing  amongst  hybrid  perpetuals  fine  samples  of  Ulrich 
Brunner,  A.  K.  Williams,  Comte  de  Raimbaud, 
Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Dr.  Andry,  Due  de  Rohan, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Captain  Hayward, 
Etienne  Levet,  Marie  Baumann,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Madame  Haussman,  Madame  J.  Bomaire,  Victor 
Hugo,  Pride  of  Reigate,  Helen  Keller,  Suzanna 
Marie  Rodocanachi,  Gustave  PigaDeau,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Paul  Neyron,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Horace  Vernet,  and  others.  Beautiful  Teas  were 
Catherine  Mermet,  Innocente  Pirola,  The  Bride, 
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Madame  Cusin,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame 
Caroline  Kuster,  and  Ernest  Metz. 

Some  of  the  outer  petals  showed  signs  of  rough 
weather,  otherwise  the  blooms  were  representative 
and  very  fine.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick 
Nursery,  Colchester,  took  the  second  place  with  fine 
blooms  of  Her  Majesty,  Francois  Michelon,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Reynolds  Hole,  Ernest  Metz,  Kaiserin 
AugustaVictoria,  Spenser,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Niphetos, 
Duchess  de  Morny,  Dr.  Andry,  and  Madame  Charles 
Campbell.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  came  in  for 
the  third  prize,  with  a  very  creditable  lot ;  but  as  in 
both  the  previous  cases  the  effect  of  unfavourable 
weather  was  evident.  There  was  good  competition. 

Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  again  led  the  way  in  the 
class  for  forty  distinct  Roses  in  trusses  of  three.  Fine 
blooms  were  Her  Majesty,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Suzanna  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Marie  Baumann,  Mrs. 
Grant,  Edward  Andry,  Captain  Hayward,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  Helen  Keller,  Ernest  Metz,  Horace 
Vernet,  The  Bride,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Caroline  Testout,  and  others.  Some  of  the  blooms 
were  beautifully  fresh,  others  had  been  battered  with 
hail  in  the  bud  state.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  here  took  the 
second  place  with  a  fine  lot  that  was  injured  by  weak 
blooms.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  were  third  in 
this  case. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Myland  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  forty-eight 
distinct  Roses,  with  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  La 
France,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Duchess  de 
Morny,  and  several  others.  They  did  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  leading  class.  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge, 
took  the  second  award  with  small  but  fresh  blooms  ; 
and  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough,  took 
the  third  place. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  led 
the  way  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties, 
showing  beautifully  fresh  Roses  of  medium  size. 
Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Lower  Broadheath, 
Worcester,  made  a  very  good  second  with  larger 
blooms,  but  not  quite  so  fresh.  Mr.  John  Mattock, 
New  Headington,  Oxford,  came  in  third  with  some 
passable  blooms. 

In  a  class  for  twenty-four  varieties  in  trusses  of 
three,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  took  the  lead  with 
solidly-built  blooms  of  medium  size,  but  the  outer 
petals  in  some  cases  were  badly  battered  about. 
They  were  followed  by  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch, 
with  much  smaller  blooms,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of 
the  early  season.  Messrs.  James  Townsend  &  Sons 
took  the  third  award  in  this  class. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  took  the  leading  award, 
the  “Dickson  Challenge  Cup,”  for  nurserymen, 
presented  by  C.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  for  Roses  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards.  The 
blooms  were  large,  but  a  little  past  their  best.  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  was  decidedly  second  ;  and  Messrs.  D.  & 
W.  Croll,  Dundee,  took  the  third  place  with  a  very 
even  lot.  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  took  the  leading 
award  for  eighteen  Roses,  showing  good  blooms  of 
Captain  Hayward  and  Her  Majesty.  The  best  H.P. 
Rose  in  the  nurserymen’s  class  was  Duchess  de 
Morny,  shown  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant.  The  best  bloom 
of  a  Tea  shown  by  a  nurseryman  was  Innocente 
Pirola,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons. 

Amateurs. 

In  the  trophy  class  for  amateurs  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  took  the  lead  for 
thirty-six  distinct  Roses,  securing  the  Challenge 
Trophy  and  Memorial  Gold  Medal.  Very  fine  were 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Francois  Michelon,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Captain 
Hayward,  and  several  others  in  remarkably  iresh  con¬ 
dition.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Bearton,  Hitchin,  made 
a  good  second,  but  several  of  his  blooms  were  con¬ 
siderably  smaller.  Nevertheless  he  had  many  good 
ones.  The  third  award  went  to  Henry  Machin,  Esq., 
Gateford  Hill,  Worksop.  In  another  class  for  thirty- 
six  Roses  Mr.  Wm.  Boyes,  Duffield  Road,  Derby, 
took  the  lead  with  blooms  of  very  unequal  size,  the 
Teas  being  small.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was 
second  with  fine  blooms  of  Her  Majesty  and  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  was  a 
very  good  third. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  trusses  of  any  Rose 
except  a  Tea  or  Noisette  was  taken  by  H.  V.  Machin, 
Esq.,  with  large  and  clean  blooms  of  Her  Majesty. 
He  also  had  the  Society’s  Silver  Medal  for  the  best 


hybrid  perpetual  in  the  amateurs'  classes.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  Esq.,  was  second  with  Merveille  de  Lyon. 
Edward  Mawley,  Esq.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted, 
had  the  best  twenty-four  Roses,  which  were  fresh, 
but  included  some  small  samples  of  Teas.  W.  C. 
Romaine,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Old  Windsor,  was 
second  ;  and  Alfred  Slaughter,  Jarvis  Villa,  Steyning, 
was  third.  He  came  to  the  front,  however,  for  nine 
blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Tea  or  Noisette,  showing 
Alfred  Colomb. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  again  successful  for 
eight  Roses  in  trusses  of  three,  and  many  of  them 
were  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq., 
made  a  very  good  second  ;  and  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq., 
was  equally  meritorious  for  the  third  place. 

Mahlon  Whittle,  Esq.,  56,  Belgrave  Avenue, 
Leicester,  took  the  primary  award  for  nine  Roses, 
the  size  and  freshness  being  as  well  sustained  as 
in  the  previous  class.  Conway  Jones,  Hucclecote, 
Gloucester,  was  second  ;  and  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  The 
Elms,  Foot’s  Cray,  Kent,  was  third.  Mahlon 
Whittle,  Esq.,  again  came  to  the  front  for  six  Roses 
in  trusses  of  three.  Dr.  Tucker,  Swanley  Junction, 
was  second.  Henry  Foster,  Esq.,  Ashford,  Kent, 
had  the  best  nine  Roses ;  and  George  Moulet, 
Hitchin,  was  second.  There  were  four  awards  in 
this  and  the  next  class,  in  which  W.  D.  Freshfield, 
Esq.,  The  Wilderness,  Reigate,  took  the  lead  for  six 
Roses.  Harcourt  P.  Lanen,  Esq.,  Shenfield,  Brent¬ 
wood,  Essex,  was  first  for  four  Roses  in  trusses  of 
three. 

Rivers  H.  Langton,  Raymead,  Hendon,  had  the 
best  six  blooms  of  any  H  P.  in  Mrs.  John  Laing.  In 
the  extra  class  for  amateurs  the  leading  award  was 
taken  by  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  West  Bergholt, 
Colchester,  with  large  blooms.  P.  G.  C.  Burnand, 
Esq.,  Reigate,  had  the  best  eighteen  in  the  extra 
classes.  R.  E.  West,  Esq.,  Reigate  was  second. 
O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  won  the  Society’s  Silver  Medal 
for  a  fine  bloom  of  Tea  Rose  The  Bride,  as  the  best 
in  the  show,  exhibited  by  amateurs. 

Tea  Roses. 

The  premier  award  for  twenty-four  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  was  carried  off  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son, 
who  had  fine  blooms  of  Maman  Cochet,  Ernest 
Metz,  Alba  Rosea,  The  Bride,  Edith  Gifford,  Luciole, 
Corinna,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  Anna  Olivier,  Adam,  Innocente  Pirola,  La 
Princess  Vera,  Caroline  Kuster,  Madame  Cusin 
(well  coloured),  Marechal  Niel,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Niphetos,  Medea,  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince. 
The  blooms  generally  were  small  but  generally  fresh 
and  sweet.  The  second  award  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  who  also  showed  many  of  the 
leading  varieties  in  fine  condition.  The  third  award 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  whose  blooms 
were  wonderfully  fresh  to  be  grown  so  far  north. 

Mr.  John  Mattock  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for 
eighteen  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses.  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Ethel  Brownlow,  and  Madame  Hoste  were 
really  fine.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  followed  with  a 
splendid  bloom  of  Maman  Cochet,  etc.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  took  the  third  place  in  this 
competition.  In  a  class  for  eighteen  varieties  in 
trusses  of  three,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co  ,  took  the 
lead  with  the  best  stands  of  this  class  of  Roses  in  the 
show.  Madame  Lambard,  Madame  Hoste,  Ernest 
Metz,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Ethel  Brownlow,  and 
others  were  in  grand  condition.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  John  Mattock,  who  had  beautifully  coloured 
blooms  of  Madame  Cusin,  and  Madame  de  Watte¬ 
ville.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  came  in  third 
with  quite  a  respectable  lot.  There  was  good 
competition. 

O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.  was  awarded  the  Harkness 
Challenge  Cup  presented  by  Messrs.  Harkness  & 
Sons  for  amateurs  growing  less  than  1,000  plants. 
He  also  secured  the  Challenge  Trophy,  and 
Memorial  Gold  Medal  in  the  amateur’s  class  for  the 
best  eighteen  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses.  Maman 
Cochet,  Marie  Van  Houtte  and  Catherine  Mermet 
were  fine  blooms.  He  was  followed  by  Charles  J. 
Grahame,  Esq.,  Waydeland,  Leatherhead,  who  had 
splendid  blooms  of  The  Biide,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Cleopatra,  Maman  Cochet,  and  Innocente  Pirola. 
The  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  Sproughton  Rectory, 
Ipswich,  took  the  third  place.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq., 
again  led  the  way  for  twelve  varieties,  including  a 
grand  bloom  of  Maman  Cochet.  Alfred  Tate,  Esq., 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  second  here. 

Chas.  J.  Grahame,  Esq.  took  the  leading  award 
for  eight  varieties  in  trusses  of  three.  The  prize  was 


a  Piece  of  Plate  presented  as  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Rev.  the  Hon.  J.  Townsend-Boscawen.  Wm. 
Boyes,  Esq.  was  second.  Chas.  J.  Grahame,  Esq  , 
again  came  to  the  front  for  nine  blooms  of  one 
variety  showing  Maman  Cochet  grandly.  O.  G. 
Orpen,  Esq.,  was  second  with  Madame  Cusin. 
James  Parker,  Esq.,  Headington,  had  the  best 
twelve  varieties.  Rivers  H.  Langton,  had  the  best 
nine  sorts.  He  also  secured  the  Piece  of  Plate 
presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Mellor,  for  four  varieties 
in  trebles.  D.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  had  the  best  nine 
Tea  or  Noisette  Roses  ;  and  was  followed  by  James 
Parker,  Esq.,  who  came  to  the  front  for  nine  bunches 
of  Tea  Roses,  the  buds  of  which  were  very  charming 
and  fresh. 

Open  Classes. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of 
Roses  generally  in  the  open  class.  They  were  cut 
with  their  foliage.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury, 
took  the  second  award  in  this  class  with  a  well  varied 
lot.  In  an  open  class  for  twelve  trusses  of  hybrid 
Teas,  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons,  were  first ; 
and  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  were  second.  For 
twelve  blooms  of  any  yellow  Rose,  Mr.  J.  Mattock 
was  first  with  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  were  equal 
second.  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  had  the 
best  twelve  blooms  of  a  white  Rose  in  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry  ;  and  the  best  twelve  of  a  crimson  in 
Capt.  Hayward.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  had  the 
best  velvety-crimson  Rose.  There  was  great  com¬ 
petition  for  the  light  Roses,  and  Mr.  G.  Mount  was 
first  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  The  best  twelve  blooms 
of  a  Tea  (Catherine  Mermet)  were  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Mattock. 

Garden  Roses. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  had  the  best  new 
Rose  in  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  which  were 
fine.  They  also  had  the  best  twelve  new  varieties  of 
Roses,  showing  Ulster,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Mrs. 
Grant,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Hon.  Edith 
Murray,  B.  Shannon,  etc.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  had 
the  best  thirty-six  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  which 
were  neat  and  well  displayed.  Messrs.  Geo. 
Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath  were  second  with  a  fine  lot. 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  eighteen 
bunches  of  garden  Roses  which  were  beautiful  but 
crowded. 

In  the  amateur's  classes  for  eighteen  bunches  of 
garden  Roses,  the  Silver  Cup  presented  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Penzance,  was  won  by  H.  V.  Machin, 
Esq.;  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.  was  second.  The  Rev.  J, 
H.  Pemberton,  had  the  best  nine  bunches.  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Croll  were  first  for  nine  bunches  of  single 
Roses  which  included  some  fine  Sweetbriers.  Mr. 
J.  Mattock  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  Roses, 
suitable  for  button-holes,  and  which  were  charming. 
He  also  had  the  best  display  of  Roses  ;  Mr.  Geo. 
Prince  was  second. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  large  group  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  tuberous  Begonias,  Orchids, 
and  other  things  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  They  also  had  a  collection  of 
Roses,  and  a  large  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  in  all  forming  three  separate 
groups.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester, 
showed  a  fine  collection  of  Lilies  &  Calochorti. 
Mr  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  had  a  showy 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants.  Messrs  J.  Carter 
&  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  had  a  beautiful 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  etc.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons  Crawley,  were  well  to  the  front  with  Violas  and 
herbaceous  plants.  Sweet  Peas  were  nicely  shown 
by  F.  G.  Foster,  Brockhampten  Nurseries,  Havant, 
Hants.  A  nice  collection  of  Roses  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nursery, 
Surrey.  a 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Botanic,  July  1  st. — The  Evening  Fete  was  held 
on  this  date  in  the  Society's  gardens  in  Regent’s 
Park.  An  exhibition  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  was 
held  in  the  afternoon,  The  floral  decorations  for 
the  most  part  were  accommodated  in  the  long 
corridor  leading  out  of  the  large  tent.  The  latter 
was  devoted  to  the  groups  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  the  floral  dinner  tables,  and  the  miscellaneous 
exhibits.  The  weather  as  usual  was  anything  but 
propitious,  and  greatly  tended  to  mar  the  success  of 
the  fete.  The  show  itself  was  rather  thinner  than 
usual. 
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Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The 
Holme,  Regent's  Park,  put  up  the  prettiest  group  of 
plants  arranged  for  a  recess  in  a  dwelling  room.  The 
third  prize  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Chalk, 
gardener  to  A.  Normandy,  Esq.,  Streatham  Hill.  In 
a  similar  class  for  a  group  of  plants  suitable  for 
filling  a  bow  window,  Mr.  R.  Scott  was  again  first. 

The  competition  for  the  prettiest  dinner  table 
resulted  in  Mr.  E.  Gordon  being  placed  first.  This 
was  a  most  effective  arrangement.  Tea  Roses,  and 
yellow  Aquilegias,  with  Asparagus,  Gypsophila 
paniculata,  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  and  Maiden¬ 
hair  fern  were  most  in  evidence,  and  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  material.  Messrs.  Harwood  Bros,  were 
placed  second,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Youens  third.  Miss 
Erlebach,  Stoke  Newington,  contributed  the 
prettiest  table  dressed  for  dessert. 

Mr.  U.  P.  Youens  was  the  first  prize  winner  for 
the  most  suitable  decorations  for  a  sideboard.  Miss 
Erlebach  won  the  premier  award  for  sideboard 
decorations  composed  of  hardy  flowers  only.  Mr. 
U.  P.  Youens  had  the  best  festoon  of  flowers. 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  of  Coventry,  distanced  all 
other  competitors  for  a  bridal  bouquet,  and  were 
followed  by  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Haverstock  Hill.  The 
best  ball-room  bouquet  also  came  from  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons.  In  both  cases  Orchids  entered 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  bouquets.  Still 
another  item  was  added  to  the  list  of  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons’  successes  in  the  premier  award  for 
the  best  bouquet  of  other  than  the  usual  circular 
form.  Mrs.  Walter  Mole,  The  Avenue,  Kew 
Gardens,  sent  the  prettiest  epergne  in  the  eyes  of  the 
judges.  The  arrangement  was,  however,  too  one¬ 
sided  to  be  really  good.  Sprays  for  personal  adorn¬ 
ment  were  most  successfully  shown  by  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  a  great  deal  of  taste  and  skill  being 
evidenced  by  the  composition  of  the  numerous 
button-holes  and  sprays. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  not  very  numerous. 
A  neat  and  comprehensive  little  group  of  cut  hardy 
flowers  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden  (Small  Silver  Medal). 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E., 
staged  a  qua  itity  of  cut  tuberous  Begonia  blooms. 
Both  single  and  double  flowered  varieties  were 
remarkable  for  their  great  size,  and  rich,  and  varied 
colouring  (Silver  Medal).  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  & 
Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  exhibited  fruiting  Peaches, 
Plums,  and  Cherries  in  pots,  all  the  trees  being 
heavily  loaded  with  splendid  fruit  (Silver  Medal). 

QUGSCIOOS  ADD  AQ$OJGR$ 

%*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

Fern  fronds  turning  black. — George  Williams: 

Without  knowing  the  conditions  to  which  your 
Pteris  has  been  subjected  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  what  has  caused  the  tips  of  the  pinnae  to  turn 
black.  We  find  no  evidence  of  fungoid  disease,  and 
can  therefore  only  offer  suggestions.  The  question 
for  you  to  consider  is  whether  the  plants  have  been 
subjected  to  the  fumes  of  gas  in  dwelling  rooms, 
whether  you  have  been  fumigating  them  too  strongly, 
or  whether  they  are  subjected  to  an  escape  of  smoke 
or  sulphur  fumes  in  the  house  where  they  are  grown. 
Failing  any  of  these  suggestions,  is  it  possible  that 
the  fronds  have  been  subjected  to  strong  sunshine  in 
the  early  morning  while  they  were  still  young,  and 
it  may  be  covered  with  drops  of  moisture  produced 
by  condensation  during  the  night  ?  They  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  injury  in  this  way,  and  may  not  show  it 
for  some  time  afterwards.  Alter  you  have  considered 
these  points  we  should  be  pleased  to  learn  whether 
you  have  arrived  at  a  solution  of  the  case.  Such 
evils  have  often  to  be  hunted  out  on  the  spot  to  find 
the  true  cause,  and  be  able  to  apply  a  remedy. 

Feeding  Chrysanthemums.  —  H.M. :  See  this 
week’s  account  of  feeding  Chrysanthemums  for 
exhibition,  detailed  by  our  correspondent  in  another 
column.  We  think  that  will  enable  you  to  get  a  fair 
grasp  of  the  matter  After  the  plants  have  been  in 
their  flowering  pots  sufficiently  long  to  permeate  the 
soil  with  roots,  feeding  may  be  commenced  with 
safety.  Do  not  make  the  liquid  manure  too  strong 
at  the  commencement. 

Sweet  Peas  failing  —  T.A.B.  :  The  droughty 
season  would  be  responsible  for  the  dwarfness  of  the 
stems  ;  but  they  are  also  suffering  from  red  spider. 
A  good  syrioging  every  day  after  sundown  would 
help  them  considerably,  and  the  red  spider  would  be 
more  effectually  checked  by  mixing  the  water  once 
or  twice  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Unless  you  want 
seed,  all  pods  should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  com¬ 
mence  to  form,  which  will  economise  the  energy  of 


the  plants  considerably.  Sweet  Peas  do  not  like 
east  winds  nor  long  continued  drought.  Under  the 
treatment  just  recommended,  your  plants  may  yet 
pick  up  a  bit  when  the  nights  get  longer,  and  heavy 
dews  or  showers  more  prevalent. 

Beet  Yery  Unequal — James  Hardy  :  Your  case  is 
a  very  common  one  this  year.  The  seeds  of  Beet  are 
enclosed  in  a  hard  dried  up  calyx  or  perianth,  and 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture  to  enable 
them  to  germinate.  If  they  once  get  over  that 
difficulty,  they  do  not  feel  dry  weather  so  much  as 
many  other  vegetables.  Another  year,  if  you  expect 
a  continuance  of  drought,  you  could  give  the  ground 
a  good  watering  after  sowing  the  seeds,  and  then 
cover  it  with  straw  or  rank  litter  to  retain  the  mois¬ 
ture  till  the  seeds  appear  above  ground  when  the 
litter  may  be  removed 

Names  of  Plants. — Brightspade  :  i,  Tragopogon 
major;  2,  Rosa  moschata,  the  Musk  Rose;  3, 
Astrantia  helleborifolia,  not  an  Eryngium ;  4, 

Centradenia  grandifolia. — A.  S. :  1,  Chrysanthemum 
maximum  ;  2,  Lobelia  splendens  Queen  Victoria  ;  3, 
Asphodelus  albus ;  4,  Asphodeline  lutea ;  5, 

Geranium  striatum. — J.  H.  :  1,  Odontcglossum 

crispum  guttatum  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  harryanum  ; 

3,  Oncidium  pulvinatum ;  4,  Cattleya  gaskell 

iana. — H.  L.\  1,  Hippophae  rhamnoides;  2, 

Salix  alba  vitellina ;  3,  Deutzia  crenata; 

4,  Berberis  vulgaris  purpurea ;  5,  Cornus  mas 

elegantissima. — A.  Lamb :  1,  Todea  barbara ; 

2,  Pteris  quadriaurita  tricolor ;  3,  Adiantum 

formosum  ;  4,  Pteris  longifolia;  5,  Asplenium 

Bellangeri;  6,  Selaginella  Braunii :  7,  Selaginella 
uncinata. — A.  Watt :  1,  Rubus  fruticosus  discolor 
flore  pleno  ;  2,  Tilia  grandifolia  ;  3,  Spiraea  ariaefolia; 
4,  Cupressus  nutkaensis  ;  5,  Thuya  orientalis  aurea ; 
6,  Abies  nordmanniana. — G.  B.  :  1,  Helianthemum 
vulgare  ;  2,  Scabiosa  arvensis  ;  3,  Scabiosa  Colum¬ 
baria. 

The  latest  trees  to  come  into  leaf.— T.B.:  The 
Oak  and  the  Ash  amongst  the  oldest  trees  with  which 
we  are  acquained,  used  to  be  considered  very  late  ; 
but  they  have  been  surpassed  in  lateness  by  several 
trees  of  more  recent  introduction,  notably  Ailantus 
glandulosa  (Tree  of  Heaven)  Gymnocladus  canadensis 
(Kentucky  Coffee)  Catalpa  bignonioides.  Sophora 
japonica  and  several  others  of  that  class.  The  Black 
Poplar  (Populus  nigra)  was  only  just  bursting  its 
buds  on  May-day.  The  bronzy-red  leaves  of  Ailantus 
were  just  bursting  the  bud  scales  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  week  in  May.  The  leaves  of  Sophora 
japonica  were  still  only  half  their  full  size  in  the 
fourth  week  of  May.  In  cold  and  late  seasons  these 
trees  must  be  longer  before  they  get  into  leaf. 

Plants  for  dwelling  rooms. — J.B..T.  '■  For  long 
lasting  qualities  you  could  not  do  better  than  keep  a 
good  stock  of  such  things  as  Aspidistra  lurida,  A.  1. 
variegata,  Ficus  elastica,  Fatsia  japonica  (Aralia 
Sieboldi)  and  its  variegated  variety,  Pteris  cretica, 
P.  umbrosa, their  varieties  and  allied  kinds,  Asplenium 
flaccidum,  A.  fabianum  and  Ophiopogon  Jaburan 
variegatus.  Adiantum  cuneatum  will  retain  its 
health  for  the  whole  summer,  provided  it  is  kept 
near  a  window  where  it  will  get  plenty  of  diffused 
light,  but  not  very  much  direct  sunshine.  Begonias 
of  the  Rex  type  will  also  stand  well  under  similar 
conditions.  The  softer-wooded  subjects  must  not  be 
kept  for  long  in  heavily  shaded  positions.  Some  of 
the  hardier  Palms  will  also  stand  a  long  time  with 
little  apparent  injury. 

Communications  receiYed. — James  Graham. — 
Geo.  Tucker. — C.  B.  G. — The  Tbanet  Times. — W. 
L. — Protheroe  &  Morris. — Chambre  Syndicale. — 
T.  B.  S.— R.  E  — W.  J.— A.  T. — R.B.  -Merci.— J. 
Canrobert. —  Y.  M. — Amateur.— B  B. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. — 
Unique  List  of  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem, 
Holland. — Catalogue  of  choice  Dutch  and  Cape 
Bulbs. 
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Fbuit.— Average  Wholesale  Fuels, 


1.  d  j.  i. 

Apples . per  bushel 

Cherries  half  sieve...  40  80 
Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs. 


1.  d.  j.  d. 

New  Grapes,  per  lb.  1  0  20 
Pine-apples. 

— St.  Mlohael'B  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  c  3  09 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  12  o 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d. 

ArtlcbokesGIobedoz,  2  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle  1  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  9 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  o 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2  0 

Celery . per  burdls  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  1  6 
Endive,  Frencd,  djz.  1  6 


1.  d.  1,  d.  s.  d. 

3  0  Herbs  . per  bunch  02  00 

3  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
1  o  Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bnnoh  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
1  3  Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Seakale...per  basket 
3  0  Smallsaladlng, punnet  0  4 

Spinach  per  bush  al  20  23 

3  o  Tomatos . .  per  lb.  o  4  0  fl 

]  Tnrnlps . per  bnn.  3  o 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.  d 

Arum  Lilies.  12  blms.  20  40 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  20  30 

Bonvardias,  per  bnn.  06  09 
Carnations  doz. blms.  06  20 
Carnations,  doz.  bchs.4  o  £  o 
Cornflower,  doz.  bchs. 1  016 
Euobarls  ...per  doz  16  26 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  20  30 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  30  60 
Lllium  longlflori-m 

per  doz.  20  40 
Mrrgueiltes,  12  bnn.  16  30 
MamenbalrFern,i2bs.4  060 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  408  0 


5.  d. 

Pyrethmm  doz.  bun.  2  0 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  0  9 
,,  Tea, white,  doz.  1  6 

„  Niels  .  2  0 

,,  Safrano  .  1  0 

„  (English), 

Red  Roses,  doz . o  6 

Red  Roses,  doz.  bchs.  2  o 
Pink  Roses,  doz .  3  0 


Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  3  o 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  ...  ...  1  3 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms  . o  3 

Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  0  6 


s.  d 
4  o 

1  6 

2  6 
4  0 
2  0 

1  0 
6  0 

4  0 

5  0 

2  0 
0  6 
o  6 


Plants  in  Pots  —Average  Wholesale  Prices 


Aibor  Vitae  (golden) 
per  doz.  6 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18 

„  specimen  3 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  4 

Coleus,  per  doz .  3 

Crassula,  per  plant  2 
Dracaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12 
Dracaena  viridls.doz.  9 
Erica, various.per  doz. 9 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  b 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4 
Ficus  elastica,  each  1 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  1 


1.  d.  1.  d. 


0  12  0 
0  36  0 
050 
060 
040 
030 

0  30  0 
1  0  18  0 
18  0 
18  0 
1  24  0 
1  12  0 
1  6  0 
5  o 


5  o 


t.  d.  t.  d 

Fnchsia,  per  doz . 4  080 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  9 
Ivy  Geranium,  per  doz. 4 
Liliums,  various  doz.  12 

Lobelia,  per  doz .  3 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  3 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6 

Myrtles,  doz .  6 

Mignonette  .  4 

Palms  in  variety, each  1 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...6 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

per  doz.  306 

Rcses,  various .  9  o  18  0 

Spiraea,  per  doz .  60  90 


o  18  0 
060 
24  0 
4  o 
4  ° 
12  0 
9  o 
6  o 
15  0 
63  o 
10  0 
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Tents  . 

Netting. 

H.  J.  Gasson  . 

....713 

A.  Potter . 

Orchids. 

1.  Cypher  . 

W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co . 

....713 

F.  Sander  &  Co . 

Roses. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 

...714 

T.  Turner  . 

....'714 

Seeds. 

Daniels  Bros . 

....715 

Sutton  &  Sons . 

Witton  &  Co . 

....713 

Strawberries. 

Bunyard  &  Co . 

Vines. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 

FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE, 

By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  Stove, 
Warm,  Cool,  and  Cold  Greenhouses;  for  Baskets, 
Walls,  Wardian  Cases,  Dwelling  Houses,  <fco. 

Price  is.;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

t,  CLEMENT'S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


JAMES  YEITCH  &  SONS 

beg  to  intimate  that  they  are  now  booking  orders  for  all  the  leading  kinds  of  Strawberries,  either  in  pots 

or  prepared  runners,  for  Autumn  delivery. 

SPECIAL  LIST,  just  published,  can  be  had  on  application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 

THE  WEST  PATENT  ORCHID,  FERN,  <5  c,  BASKET. 

_  _ —  «  .  /-\TT\  CTVT  D  A  QWT 


NEW  STYLE  BASKET. 
(West’s  Patent  Improved 


OLD  STYLE  BASKET. 
(Patent  No.  14,573-  Aug.,  1895.) 


5-Inch  Basket.  5-Inch  Basket. 

FOR  GROWING  ORCHIDS,  FERNS,  AND  OTHER  PLANTS 
PRICE  LIST,  with  full  Particulars,  to  be  had  from  all  Orchid  Growers,  Nurserymen,  Sundriesmen,  &c 
THE  GHEAPEST  (Under  ijd.  Per  Inch  complete)  AND  THE  BEST  (see  testimonials). 

SAMPLES,  PER  POST,  TWELVE  STAMPS. 

Save  expense  by  making  your  own  baskets,  for  with  a  West’s  Patent  Bottom  a  child  could  put 

them  together. 

Bottoms  and  Teak  Rods  of  every  description.  Wire  Pins  and  Suspenders  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Made  by  the  Latest  Improved  Machinery.  Inspection  Invited. 

C.  WEST,  F.R.H.S.,  Roundhay,  Leeds, 

MANUFACTURER  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  TEAK  RECEPTACLES  for  HORTICULTURAL 

PUHP O  SE  S 

N.B.— Please  remember  a  WESTS  PATENT  will  PLANT  'a  SIZE  LARGER  than  any  other,  thus  making 
.  them  so  very  much  cheaper.  


THE  BEST  CABBAGE 

For  Present  Sowing  is 

Daniels’  Defiance. 

A  magnificent  variety,  growing  to  the  weight  of  from 
10  to  20  pounds.  Remarkably  early,  short  legged, 
and  compact,  and  of  the  most  delicious  marrow 
flavour.  Invaluable  for  the  Market  Gardener  or  the 
private  grower.  Our  own  grand  selected  stock. 
Per  oz.,  Is.  6d.;  per  packet,  6d. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE 
and 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ALBUM. 

I  have  a  few  of  these  valuable  works  left  and  will  send  a 
copy  of  each,  post  free,  for  2s.,  or  separately,  The  Guide,  8 
stamps,  The  Album  18  stamps. 

Both  are  invaluable  to  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


Daniels'  Defiance  Cabbage. 

ONION— DANIELS’  GOLDEN  ROGGA. 

Fine  globular  shape,  golden  yellow  skin,  mild 
flavour,  and  with  careful  cultivation  comes  equal  to 
the  imported  Portugal  Onions,  and  keeps  sound  till 
June.  This  variety  is  the  best  exhibition  kind 
known,  and  has  obtained  more  prizes  than  any 
other  Onion.  If  sown  in  Autumn,  and  kept  under 
first-class  cultivation,  will  grow  bulbs  two  to  three 
pounds  each. 

Per  oz„  1h.  6d. ;  per  packet,  6d. 


RETARDED 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  CROWNS. 

(1895  CROP). 

Can  easily  be  had  in  bloom  in  2-3  weeks  ;  no  heat 
required  ;  will  open  their  fragrant  blooms  anywhere 
— in  a  room,  conservatory,  frame,  or  out  of  doors. 
For  prices,  apply  to 

T.  JANNOCH, 

Lily  Nursery,  DERSINGHAM,  NORFOLK. 


DANIELS  BROTHERS, 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen, 
NORWICH. 


W  E  B  B  S’ 

EMPEROR 
CABBAGE. 

The  Earliest  and.  Best¬ 
ed-  and  Is-  per  Backet. 

Is.  6d.  p«r  Ounce. 

From  Mr.  E.  BARKER,  Loughborough. 

“  Webbs'  Emperor  Cabbage  was  highly  recommended  to 


Prize  against  34  competitors.” 

Per  Ouuce. 

EARLY  NONPAREIL 

CABBAGE 

...  8a. 

ENFIELD  MARKET 

do. 

...  6d. 

EARLY  RAINHAM 

do. 

...  8d 

RED  DUTCH 

do. 

...  9d 

ONION. 

Per  Pkt.  Per  Oz 

WEBBS'  RED  GLOBE  TRIPOLI  6d  Is.  6d 
LARGE  FLAT  RED  TRIPOLI  6d. 

GIANT  ROCCA .  6d 

WHITE  LISBON  . 

All  Garden  Seeds  Free  by  Post  or  Rail. 


lOd 

lOd 

6d 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  thelQueen 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


ORCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each.  Please 
send  for  free  list—  P.  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries 
4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  742. 


1  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  18 th,  1896, 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Tuly  20th.— Stavely  Show. 

Wednesday,  July  22nd. — National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society’s  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

BeckeDliam  Show. 

Thursday,  July  23rd. — Southwell  Show. 

Friday,  July  24th.— Sale  of  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris.  ,  _ 

Saturday,  July  25th—  Rose  Show  at  the  Manchester  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens. 


L  A  I  N  G  S’  BEGONIAS 

NOW  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 

“The  Premier  House  ”  Awarded  12  Gold  Medals. 

Unequalled  as  a  Floral  Display.  Visitors  are  cordially 
invited  ;  free  admuiioo.  Frequent  trains  from  the  City  and 
West  End  to  Catford,  (L.C.  D.R.),  Catford  Bridge,  (S.E.R.) 

1896  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free.  Telephone  9660. 

JOHN  LiAING  &  SONS, 

Begonia,  Caladlum,  Clivia.  and  Gloxinia  Specialists,  Seed, 
Plant,  and  Bulb  Merchants,  Rose,  Vine  and  Fruit  Tree, 
&c.,  Growers. 

FOREST  HILL,  S.E.,  AKD  CATFORD,  KENT. 


J|Voses  in  1896. — The  Roses  have  been 
having  their  annual  outing,  and  the 
shows  have  been  shifting  their  ground  from 
south  to  north  according  to  the  calendar, 
but  the  season  would  seem  to  have  been 
flitting  slightly  ahead  of  them  all  the  time. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  best  Roses 
have  come  southward  to  meet  the  advanc¬ 
ing  tide  of  shows.  The  winter  of  1894-95 
was  so  severe  as  to  cut  up  Roses  by  the 
thousand.  The  succeedingHvinter  of  1895-96 
was  as  mild  as  the  previous  one  was  severe, 
so  that  nursery  and  private  stock  had  time 
to  recuperate.  Owing  to  the'  exceedingly 
mild  spring,  the  season,  therefore,  com¬ 
menced  under  very  favourable  auspices ; 
but  expectations  gradually  became  damped 
as  drought  set  in  and  aphides,  the  Rose 
grub  and  other  vermin  began  to  play  havoc 
with  the  young  foliage  and  flower  buds  at  a 
greater  rate  than  cultivators  could  cope 
with  them.  The  long  continued  east  winds 
have  bad  a  trying  and  dessicating  effect 
upon  many  kinds  of  vegetation  as  well  as 
Roses  ;  and  it  gradually  became  a  foregone 
conclusion  as  to  its  being  a  successful  and 
record  breaking  season  for  the  favourite 
flower.  A  widely  prevalent  idea  is  that 
Roses  generally  have  been  much  below  the 
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average  quality,  and  in  many  cases  belowthe 
quantity  exhibited  last  year  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  severity  of  the  previous  season. 
The  fact  is  that,  as  with  everything  else,  so 
with  Roses,  the  measure  of  success  is  largely 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  weather  during  the 
growing  season  immediately  preceedingthe 
advent  of  the  Rose  harvest.  Probably  we 
should  have  to  go  back  to  1887  to  find  another 
droughty  season  to  match  the  present. 
Queen’s  weather,  notwithstanding  its  re¬ 
putably  agreeable  character,  is  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  well-being  of  the  “  Queen 
of  flowers.” 

Rose  shows  as  usual  have  been  very 
numerous,  and  a  number  of  them  have  been 
reported  in  our  pages,  but  space  forbids 
anything  but  an  announcement  of  a  large 
number  of  them.  The  National  Rose 
Society’s  show  at  Reading  was  the  first  in 
which  Roses  were  the  dominant  feature.  The 
Colchester  Rose  growers  were  as  usual  much 
in  evidence  at  all  the  leading  shows  of  this 
character ;  but  their  measure  of  success  has 
been  largely  tempered  by  the  quality  of  the 
Roses  brought  from  more  northern  districts, 
thus  proving  that  the  sunny  south  is  not 
always  suitable  to  the  best  interests  of 
Roses.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  well  deserved  the 
premier  award  for  forty-eight  blooms  at 
Reading,  for  his  stands  were  amongst  the 
few  best  in  the  exhibition.  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton’s  stand  which  won  the  Sutton 
Prize  or  Silver  Cup,  in  a  remarkably  keen 
competition,  was  also  noteworthy.  These 
facts  prove  that  fairly  good  Roses  may  be 
grown  even  in  exceptionally  dry  seasons  ; 
but  it  is  equally  noteworthy  that  no  variety 
was  sufficiently  fine  to  beat  the  record  ;  so 
that  some  varieties  may  be  regarded  as 
holding  their  own  against  drought,  though 
not  in  any  way  much  favoured  by  it.  The 
great  show  of  the  National  Rose  Society  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  was  much  in  keeping 
with  other  shows  held  in  the  south.  The 
quantity  shown  was  smaller  than  usual,  and 
the  quality  generally  inferior,  though  quite 
as  good  as  might  have  been  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  The  Champion  Trophy 
and  the  Gold  Medal  were  taken  northward 
to  Yorkshire  by  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons, 
who  were  equally  successful  for  forty-eight 
varieties  in  trebbles.  The  premier  honour 
for  forty-eight  distinct  blooms  was  retained 
in  the  south  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son, 
Colchester.  When  Newcastle  became  the 
centre  of  interest,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons 
were  beaten  on  their  own  ground  by  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  in  the  leading  class 
for  seventy-two  blooms  in  thirty-six 
varieties,  thus  proving  to  some  extent  that 
the  show  was  too  late  at  Newcastle  to  give 
local  growers  the  best  chance.  Report  has 
it,  however,  that  the  Roses  there  were  re¬ 
markably  fresh,  though  fewer  in  number 
than  usual.  Some  connoisseurs  were  of 
opinion  that  the  blooms  in  the  leading  stands 
were  too  large  and  coarse ;  but  others  thought 
differently.  At  all  events  both  English 
and  Scotch  grown  Roses  at  Newcastle  were 
silent  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  a  cool  and 
relatively  moist  climate  is  more  suitable  for 
Roses  than  a  hot  and  dry  one.  In  average 
seasons  it  is  also  a  fact  that  Roses  are  not 
grown  better  anywhere  than  in  Britain. 
The  much  belauded  Roses  of  Persia  and 
other  eastern  countries  would  have  little 
chance  as  exhibition  flowers  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  leading  awards  both  for  seventy- 
two  blooms  and  forty-eight  varieties  came 
from  Juteopolis,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  same  exhibitors  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
the  previous  week  had  to  take  a  much  lower 
position.  The  several  other  Rose  shows, 
that  take  place  during  the  present  month, 
cannot  have  very  high  prospects  with  a 
continuance  of  the  drought. 

A  review  of  the  Silver  Medal  Roses  dis¬ 
closes  the  fact  that  at  the  two  shows  of  the 


National  Rose  Society,  the  light  varieties 
came  most  into  prominence.  The  well- 
known  A.  K.  Williams,  shown  at  Reading, 
was  the  only  dark  one  considered  worthy  of 
a  medal,  and  well  deserved  it,  for  it  was  very 
fine.  This  Rose  annually  appears  in  great 
numbers  at  the  different  shows,  but  with 
this  solitary  exception  A  K.  Williams  does 
not  seem  to  have  pressed  itself  much  on  the 
notice  of  either  judges  or  visitors,  for  it  was 
not  at  all  prominent  in  the  numerous  stands 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  medal  bloom 
was  shown  by  a  nurseryman.  Maman 
Cochet  was  the  best  Tea  Rose  in  the  nur¬ 
serymen’s  classes  at  the  same  show.  The 
hybrid  Tea  Rose.Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
and  Madame  Hoste  amongst  Teas  were 
the  medal  Roses  shown  by  amateurs.  At 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Duchess  de  Morny  and 
Innocente  Pirola,  the  former  being  a  hybrid 
China  Rose,  were  the  medal  Roses  shown 
at  the  Palace,  and  neither  of  them  excelled 
in  any  particular  respect.  Amateurs  brought 
forward  The  Bride  and  Her  Majesty,  the 
latter  being  a  hybrid  Perpetual.  Seven  out 
of  the  eight  medal  Roses  were,  therefore, 
light  coloured  varieties,  giving  one  the  im¬ 
pression  that  pale  coloured  varieties  succeed 
better  than  dark  ones  in  droughty  seasons. 
The  greater  portion  of  these  successes 
might,  however,  be  accidental  rather  than 
valid  evidence  of  their  superiority  under 
adverse  circumstances. 

The  chief  faults,  when  grown  in  the  south, 
were  their  lack  of  size,  substance,  and  fresh 
ness.  The  small  size  of  a  great  many  was  no 
doubt  owing  to  their  not  being  the  first  and 
most  vigorous  blooms  produced  on  the 
bushes,  owing  to  the  relatively  early 
character  of  the  season.  The  lack  of  sub¬ 
stance  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  dry 
weather  and  east  winds  ;  and  that  would 
account  for  their  soon  falling  to  pieces  or 
opening  out  during  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
on  which  they  were  staged.  Another 
reason  for  the  lack  of  freshness  was  due  to 
the  bad  usage  they  received  while  yet  in 
bud  from  cold  winds  and  stormy  weather 
which  occurred  not  long  before  the  shows. 
The  outer  petals  were  discoloured  or  beaten 
about  and  actually  damaged  in  many  cases. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  they  af¬ 
forded  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure  to 
visitors  and  exhibitors  alike  so  that  pre¬ 
parations  will  be  made,  with  a  light  heart  for 
next  year’s  tournament. 

Garden  Roses  single  and  double,  came 
up  smiling  in  all  their  simplicity  and  bright¬ 
ness  in  the  morning  and  early  part  of  the 
day,  but  ere  the  afternoon  was  over  they 
completely  succumbed  to  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  re¬ 
called  what  occurred  in  1887  under  similar 
conditions.  As  it  was,  their  season  was 
practically  over,  for  they  have  been  flower¬ 
ing  gaily  for  many  weeks  past  in  southern 
and  western  gardens.  The  buttonhole 
Roses  lasted  as  well  as  any,  owing  to  their 
being  cut  while  the  blooms  were  yet  in 
the  bud  state.  The  hybrid  Sweetbriers 
lent  a  fragrance  to  everything  in  their 
vicinity  ;  but  they  likewise  are  rather 
ephemeral  in  duration.  New  Roses  were 
neither  very  new,  nor  particularly  prominent 
with  few  exceptions.  It  is  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Marchioness  of 
Downshire,  but  particularly  the  first 
named,  is  to  become  a  popular  exhibition 
variety ;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  to  have 
already  attained  that  distinction,  for  it  is  a 
beautiful  light-coloured  varitey.  Many  of 
the  new  varieties  were  of  Irish  origin,  which 
is  significant,  in  showing  who  are  active  in 
the  raising  of  new  Roses.  With  the  fine 
weather  that  prevailed  generally  during  the 
Rose  season,  the  various  societies  should 
have  a  good  balance-sheet  when  that  has 
been  made  out. 


Liiium  candidum  is  unusually  dwarf  in  France  this 
year.  The  stems,  as  a  rule,  have  not  exceeded  16  in. 
in  height. 

The  Roentgen  ray  has  now  been  proved  to  have  no 
power  of  producing  heliotropic  curvature  in  the  most 
sensitive  of  plants. 

The  popular  flower  in  Paris  both  for  the  buttonhole 
and  the  table  is  the  Bluet,  which  has  long  been  a 
favourite  in  court  circles  and  elsewhere  in  Germany. 

Cricket:  Hurst  &  Son  v  Beaumont. — This  match 
was  played  at  Crouch  End  on  Saturday  and  won  by 
Hurst  &  Son.  Scores: — Hurst  &  Sonii3;  Beau¬ 
mont  52,  and  71  for  8  wickets. 

Death  of  Mr.  David  Mackie. — We  regret  to 
announce  the  death  of  this  Ayrshire  gardener  on  the 
7th  inst.  He  had  charge  of  the  Montgomerie 
Gardens,  and  died  at  Middlemuir,  Tarbolton, 
Ayrshire,  on  Tuesday  morning  of  the  above  date,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Cooking  Green  Peas. — It  would  be  productive  of 
excellent  results  if  cooks  could  be  induced  to  use  a 
porcelain  enamelled  vessel,  with  just  sufficient  water 
so  that  it  would  be  nearly  all  evaporated  by  the  time 
the  Peas  are  sufficiently  soft.  Salt  with  a  little 
butter  may  be  used  as  seasoning,  and  the.  Peas 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  fire  a  moment 
longer  than  necessary  to  give  them  tbeir  proper 
degree  of  softness.  Freshly  gathered  Marrowfat 
Peas  treated  in  this  way  would  make  a  savoury  dish 
fit  for  the  gods. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.- -The  experimental  series 
of  musical  promenades  in  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens 
on  Saturday  afternoons  have  proved  so  successful, 
and  have  been  so  largely  attended  by  the  public  and 
the  fellows,  that  a  resolution  will  be  brought  forward 
at  the  fellows’  meeting  on  Saturday  next  in  favour  of 
continuing  the  promenades  until  further  notice.  The 
suggestion  made  at  the  last  meeting  that  recognised 
societies  and  institutions  should  be  encouraged  to 
hold  receptions  and  garden  parties  in  the  gardens 
is  already  being  acted  upon.  The  council  of  "  The 
Salon”  arranged  to  give  a  reception  on  the  15th 
inst. — J.  S.  Rubinstein,  Hon.  Auditor  R.B.S.,56,  West 
Cromwell  Road,  S.IP.  July  8th,  1896. 

Orchids  at  the  Sale  Rooms  — There  was  a  fairly 
good  attendance  of  buyers  at  the  Central  Sale 
Rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  Cheapside, 
on  the  10th  inst.  A  small  plant  of  the  beautiful 
Laeliocattleya  Eudora  (Laelia  purpurata  Cattleya 
Mendelii)  was  knocked  down  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq., 
Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  for  16  gs.  The  dark  lamina 
of  the  lip  made  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  yellow 
throat.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  secured  a  Cattleya,  which  appeared  a 
natural  hybrid,  probably  between  C.  Loddigesii  and 
C.  schilleriana,  for  £7  17s.  6d.  The  heavily-blotched 
Odontoglossum  wilckeanum  Rosefield  var.,  fetched 
5  gs. ;  and  a  similar  sum  secured  Odontoglossum 
Uro-Skinneri,  for  another  buyer.  Both  of  these  last 
named  were  handsome  varieties.  A  very  fine  form 
of  Cypripedium  Boxallii  atratum,  having  the  dorsal 
sepal  almost  black,  was  sold  for  £2  10s. ;  it  was  a 
plant  of  several  leads  and  very  healthy.  Anguloa 
Clowesii  fetched  a  guinea  for  a  small  plant  of  a  fine 
variety.  Palm  seeds  found  eager  buyers  at  good 
prices. 

Lambeth  Flower  Show.— The  eleventh  annual 
exhibition  of  window  plants  and  other  flowers  grown 
by  working  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  parish 
of  Lambeth,  was  held  within  the  precincts  of 
Lambeth  Palace  on  the  7th  inst.,  by  the  permission  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  idea  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  love  for  flowers  amongst  the  working 
people  of  the  parish,  originated  some  nineteen  years 
ago,  and  as  interest  in  this  sort  of  thing  grew,  a 
society  was  established  about  eleven  years  ago.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  G.  Masters  admitted  that  the  show 
was  not  quite  so  good  as  last  year,  but  that  was  due 
to  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the  weather.  There 
were,  however,  some  well-grown  window  plants  and 
flowers.  A  lamplighter  showed  a  glass  case  of  grow¬ 
ing  Ferns,  to  which  a  rockery  and  an  ingenious 
watermillat  work  were  attached.  Theexhibitorsnum- 
bered  500  and  the  exhibits  about  600.  Money  prizes 
to  the  amount  of  £20  were  distributed  amongst  the 
successful  competitors.  The  show  was  formally 
opened  by  Lady  Pelly,  who  was  introduced  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Reeve,  chairman  ©f  the  committee. 
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Great  Britain  has  an  area,  approximately  56,000,000 
acres,  of  which  2,750,000  acres  are  under  wood  and 
plantations. 

Roses  have  been  so  plentiful  for  some  time  past  in 
all  the  London  markets,  that  itinerant  vendors  have 
been  selling  them  in  the  streets  at  five  a  penny,  and 
furnished  with  a  setting  of  fern  leaves. 

The  Botanist  Abroad. — Professor  Snooks:  “Madam 
I  refuse  to  sleep  in  that  bed  again."  Landlady  : 
“  What's  the  matter  with  it.”  Professor  (stiffly) : 
"  You  seem  to  forget,  madam,  that  I  am  a  botanist, 
not  an  entomologist.’’ 

Flower  Show  at  Fishponds. — Her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  now  residing  at  Stoke  Park, 
opened  the  second  annual  flower  show  of  the  West 
Gloucester  and  District  Carnation,  Picotee  and 
Pansy  Society  at  Fishponds  on  the  15th  inst. 

A  heavy  Tomato. — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
to-day  (13th  inst.)  cut  a  fruit  of  Sutton’s  Perfection 
Tomato  weighing  lbs.  good  weight  The  plant 
was  grown  in  a  10-in.  pot  plunged  in  a  shallow  bed. 

— Albert  G.  Dangerfteld,  Woodhouse,  Stroud,  Gloucester¬ 
shire. 

Peach  Record. — Respecting  Mr.  Methven's  Peach 
record  for  Kent  (p.  716),  Worcestershire  has  beaten 
Kent,  for  we  gathered  some  very  nice  but  rather 
small  very  ripe  fruits  of  the  same  kind  "  Alexander  " 
from  a  snug  sheltered  south  wall  on  June  29th,  an 
advantage  of  three  days.  Waterloo  was  also  ready 
same  date;  and  at  this  date,  July  nth,  three  trees  of 
the  above  kinds  are  all  fit  for  use  and  gathered. — 
William  Crump,  Madresfield  Court. 

Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists  — The 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society  for  the  examination 
and  adjudicating  the  awards  for  the  products  of  horti¬ 
culture,  took  place  in  the  Casino,  Belgium,  on  the 
5th  inst.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
Croton  Madame  de  Smet-Duvivier,  Croton  Madame 
Bause,  and  Amorphophallus  campanulatus,  all  pre¬ 
sented  by  M.  de  Smet-Duvivier  ;  to  Vriesia  Wartelli, 
and  Croton  Mr.  Bause,  both  exhibited  by  the  Ghent 
Horticultural  Society  ;  to  Adiantum  macrophyllum 
striatum,  shown  by  M.  E.  Pynaert  Van  Geert ;  to 
Bentinckia  nicobarica,  presented  by  M.  Petrick  ;  to 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Gendbrugge,  shown  by  MM. 
Vermaercke  et  Co. ;  and  to  Cattleya  Mossiae  alba 
excelsior,  C.  gaskelliana  alba,  C.  schilleriana,  Coch- 
lioda  noezliana,  and  Laeliocattleya  Hippolyta,  all 
exhibited  by  M.  Jules  Hye. 

Formby  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  show 
of  this  society  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  F.  A. 
Rockliff  Esq.,  on  the  8th  inst.  The  entries  were 
somewhat  less  than  last  year,  but  many  of  the 
exhibits  were  highly  creditable.  The  chief  interest 
centred  in  the  classes  for  cut  Roses.  Mr.  B. 
Kennedy,  secured  the  cups  for  twelve  distinct 
varieties  staging  chiefly  Teas  of  good  colour  and 
form.  For  The  Silver  Cup  for  six  distinct  varieties, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Rowley,  secured  the  premier  position. 
For  six  light  varieties,  Mr.  R.  Rockliff  was  to  the 
fore.  For  six  dark  varieties  Mr.  Jos.  Renimer  easily 
won  the  piece  of  Silver  Plate.  Mr.  W.  McConnon 
had  the  premier  bloom  in  the  section.  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  staged  not  for 
competition  about  ten  dozen  blooms  in  superb 
condition  for  which  a  special  award  was  given,  Mr. 

C.  Young,  West  Derby,  gaining  a  similar  honour  for 
a  collection  of  cut  Carnations. 

Bristol  Amateur  Horticultural  Society.  —  The 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society  held  recently  in  the 
Colston  Hall,  was  of  an  interesting  character.  The 
exhibition  of  Fuchias  for  the  prize  presented  by 
Messrs.  J.  Crispen  &  Sons,  was  so  successful,  as  to 
justify  the  announcement  that  the  list  of  prizes 
offered  for  competition  would  be  much  larger  than 
before.  Standard  and  pyramidal  forms  of  Fuchsia 
were  well  represented.  The  winning  plant  shown  by 
Mr.  A.  Lewis  was  a  fine  specimen  nearly  6  ft,  in 
height  and  well  furnished  with  blossom  and  foliage  ;  it 
was  raised  from  a  cutting  in  October  last.  Mr.  T. 

D.  Sibley  presided  over  the  meeting  which  followed, 
and  Mr.  Curtis  gave  an  interesting  and  practical 
address  on  the"  Propagation  of  Carnations.”  Some 
fine  seedlings  were  exhibited  by  one  of  the  members. 
An  exhaustive  paper  on  the  "  Pansy  ”  was  then  read 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Machon ;  and  after  him  Mr.  Wager 
continued  his  series  of  addresses  on  Tomatos  and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Strawberries  on  the  Dee. — Many  tons  of  this 
popular  fruit  are  daily  consigned  to  large  towns  from 
the  extensive  Strawberry  fields  at  Farndon  and  Holt. 
About  600  pickers  are  being  employed  at  present. 
The  recent  rains  in  that  district  have  developed  the 
fruit,  and  the  market  quotations  are  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  W.  Martin,  the  well-known  gardener  at  Black- 
stone,  Henfield,  Sussex,  died  rather  suddenly  last 
month.  He  had  been  an  Orchid  grower  of  consider¬ 
able  repute,  and  was  a  well-known  figure  at  the  sale 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  where  on 
many  an  occasion  he  came  in  contact  with  a  large 
number  of  gardeners  and  Orchid  growers,  who  will 
miss  his  presence. 

A  Distinguished  Zoologist. — At  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  on  the 
4th  June,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  was 
formally  awarded  to  Prof.  G.  J.  Allman,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  for  distinguished  researches  in  Zoology,  and, 
in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  receive  it  in  person, 
was  delivered  on  his  behalf  to  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker, 
K.C.S.I.,  who  made  a  suitable  acknowledgment. 

Trinity  Flower. — In  American  Gardening  a  corres¬ 
pondent  asks,  "What  is  this  ?”  and  echo  answers 
“  What  ?  ”  The  Gardeninc  World  gives  a  more 
definite  answer  in  stating  that  the  name  is  applied 
to  the  various  species  of  Trillium,  such  as  T. 
grandiflorum,  T.  californicum,  &c.,  which  have  their 
leaves,  sepals,  and  petals  in  whorls  of  three,  their 
stamens  in  two  whorls  of  three,  and  a  three  celled 
ovary.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  name, 
Trinity  Flower. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  the  Chrysanthemum  specialist 
who  has  carried  on  business  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  at  Camberwell  has  now  removed  his  nursery 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Framfield,  Sussex. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  his  business 
and  in  order  to  have  greater  facilities  for  raising 
seedlings,  and  more  scope  for  scientific  experiments, 
he  has  made  the  above  change,  where,  under  the 
better  conditions,  he  may  be  able  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  customers,  himself  and  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  particularly. 

Chelmsford  Flower  Show. — The  Chelmsford  aud 
Essex  Horticultural  Society  is  a  very  old  one,  but 
was  reconstructed  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year.  The  recent  exhibition  held  in  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  H.  Collings  Wells,  J.P.,  proved  a  great  success 
and  the  promoters  are  to  be  congratulated.  The 
ladies'  tent  devoted  to  table  decorations  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  features  of  the  show,  for  finer 
decorations  have  not  been  seen  in  Chelmsford  for 
many  years.  There  were  no  fewer  than  eleven  com¬ 
petitors.  The  highest  honours  were  equally  divided 
between  Messrs.  A.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  Miss  Eva 
Bodkin  and  Miss  C.  M.  Whitmore,  The  first  named 
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used  creamy-yellow  Roses,  grasses,  and  Fern  sprays. 
Iceland  Poppies,  white  and  pink  Sweet  Peas,  and 
pink  Carnations  were  used  by  the  other  two  ladies. 
Alderman  W.  W.  Duffield  secured  the  leading  prizes 
for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (President's  pi  ize), 
and  foliage  plants  (President’s  Cup).  The  Mayor’s 
prize  for  plants  arranged  for  effect  was  secured  by 
Mr.  A.  R.  Motion.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester, 
won  the  first  prize  for  forty-eight  Roses.  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  &  Sons,  Myland  Nurseries,  Colchester,  had 
the  best  ten  Tea  Roses.  In  the  amateurs'  classes 
Mr.  H.  Landon,  Shenfield.  exhibited  the  best  twelve 
Roses,  the  best  six  Teas,  the  best  twelve  blooms  for 
Mr.  F.  Cant’s  prize,  and  the  best  twelve  Tea 
varieties. 

-fr— - 

CARNATIONS  AT  CHELSEA. 

The  golden  summer  time  knows  no  more  showy 
subject  than  the  Carnation,  which  has  only  one 
fault,  viz.,  that  it  does  not  stay  long  enough  with  us 
as  an  outdoor  flower.  True,  it  is,  that  by  judicious 
management  of  the  tree  and  Malmaison  varieties  we 
may  have  Carnations  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year 
round,  but  the  stay  with  us  of  the  border  varieties 
when  grown  in  the  open  ground,  is  comparatively 
short.  This  year,  the  fierce  June  and  July  sun  has 
caused  the  blooming  period  to  be  unduly  precocious ; 
and,  sad  to  relate,  unusually  transient.  We  were 
fortunate,  however,  in  being  able  to  see  Messrs. 
Veitch’s  Carnations  in  the  height  of  their  glory  at 
Chelsea.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Chelsea  is 
not  an  ideal  spot  for  seeing  the  Carnation  at  its  best, 
for  the  smoke  of  the  countless  surrounding  chimneys, 
with  the  accompanying  dust  from  the  traffic,  exercise 
a  most  pernicious  effect.  Added  to  this,  the  drought 


has  not  improved  matters,  whilst  the  bright  sun  has 
made  the  flowers  fade  quickly.  The  prevailing  dry¬ 
ness  has  brought  with  it  as  one  of  its  direct  results,  a 
plague  of  thrips  which  every  Carnation  grower 
knows  and  dreads.  Small  wonder  is  it,  then,  that 
Mr.  Weeks,  who  manages  the  soft-wooded  depart¬ 
ment  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  had  some  bitter  things  to 
say  about  insect  pests  in  general,  and  thrips  in 
particular.  Yet  in  spite  of  untoward  conditions, 
care  and  skill  have  resulted  in  a  very  fine  show. 

The  collection  contains  all  the  leading  varieties 
the  cream  of  the  stock  of  numerous  raisers.  Self 
coloured  varieties  and  Picotees  are  most  largely 
represented,  for  these  are  popular  everywhere. 
Flakes  and  Bizarres,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
looked  upon  with  the  favour  that  they  once  were. 
Said  Mr.  Weeks,  upon  our  asking  his  opinion  as  to 
the  probable  cause  for  this,  "  one  never  knows  what 
a  flake  or  a  bizarre  is  going  to  do  next.  You  may 
sort  them  out  as  carefully  as  you  like,  and  try  and 
keep  them  distinct ;  it  matters  not,  they  will  sport, 
and  run  into  all  conceivable  styles.”  Now  this  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  an  unenviable  character  for  any 
class  of  flowers  to  possess,  and  until  flakes  and 
bizarres  learn  to  behave  themselves,  they  must  be 
content  to  take  a  back  seat. 

A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  general  appearance 
and  health  of  the  plants.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
which  are  sure  to  occur,  all  were  iu  robust  health, 
plenty  of  grass,  and  plenty  of  flower.  Calyx  burst¬ 
ing,  so  great  a  detraction  to  a  good  flower,  was  well 
nigh  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  in  cases  where 
it  did  occur  it  was  due  more  to  the  action  of  the  sun 
in  causing  unduly  rapid  expansion  of  the  blooms 
rather  than  to  a  characteristic  defect  in  the  variety. 

Among  the  varieties  of  recent  introduction,  Mrs. 
Eric  Hambro'  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  as 
one  of  the  best  whites  ever  sent  out.  It  is  of  large 
size,  and  superb  shape,  in  fact  a  typical  exhibition 
bloom.  Charming  also  is  Lady  Ridley,  the  blooms 
of  which  exhibit  a  shade  of  creamy-white.  Both 
these  varieties  have  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Sadek,  another 
novelty,  bears  flowers  of  a  dark  rose  hue,  and  is  of 
free  and  vigorous  habit. 

Amongst  varieties  sent  out  in  1894,  Miss  Audrey 
Campbell  would  be  difficult  to  beat  for  a  yellow. 
The  same  regularity  of  Outline,  and  substance  of 
the  petals  characterising  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro’  is 
observable  here.  Corunna,  also  a  decided  acquisi¬ 
tion,  is  differently  built  to  the  last  named,  being 
rather  fuller,  a  little  larger  than  and  scarcely  so 
regular  as  the  last  named.  Mephisto  is  a  finevariety 
with  large  flowers  a  little  deeper  in  hue  than  those  of 
the  old  Crimson  Clove.  King  Arthur  is  a  shade  or 
two  lighter,  and  is,  moreover,  distinct  owing  to  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  its  foliage.  Hayes  Scarlet 
still  holds  the  position  claimed  for  it  when  it  was 
first  sent  out,  viz.,  that  of  being  the  best  scarlet  self 
in  existence.  Of  pure  whites  there  are  plenty  from 
which  to  pick  and  choose,  but  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
would  be  sure  of  a  place.  In  addition  to  great 
refinement,  the  blooms  possess  a  delicious  fragrance. 
The  name  of  Waterwitch  suggests  a  charm  that  finds 
its  realisation  in  the  delicate  blush  white  hue  of  its 
large  blooms.  The  slight  fimbriation  exhibited  by 
the  petals  rather  adds  to  than  detracts  from  its 
loveliness. 

Novelties,  however,  must  not  cause  us  to  passover 
standard  varieties  of  sterling  merit,  for  a  great 
injustice  would  thereby  be  done  to  the  latter.  Joe 
Willet  is  one  of  the  very  best  scarlet  seifs.  It  is 
dwarf,  marvellously  free  floweripg,  sturdy,  and  is  not 
affected  by  weather.  Napoleon  III.  another  scarlet 
self,  produces  flowers  all  up  the  stem  in  the  same 
way  as  Alice  Ayres,  Celia, ^udoxia,  Rose  Celestial, 
and  Mary  Morris  are  all  excellent  rose  coloured 
varieties.  The  last  named  has  the  petals  slightly 
fimbriated.  Mrs.  F.  Watts,  yet  another  white  is 
distinct  on  account  of  the  dwarfness  of  its  habit  in 
which  it  closely  resembles  Joe  Willett.  Florence 
exhibits  a  pretty  shade  of  buff,  a  class  of  flowers 
which  is  not  at  present  so  strongly  represented  as  the 
rest. 

Picotees,  as  we  have  previously  intimated,  were 
well  to  the  fore.  Among  the  heavy  rose  edged 
varieties  Norman  Carr  stands  out  conspicuously  as 
one  of  the  best.  It  throws  a  large  flower,  is 
eminently  suited  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  is  one 
that  usually  meets  with  a  full  measure  of  success 
upon  the  show  boards.  Edith  D’Ombrain,  and  Little 
Phil  are  also  well  worthy  of  attention.  Brunette  will 
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take  a  lot  of  beating  in  the  heavy  crimson-edged 
section,  although  it  is  closely  followed  by  John 
Smith,  which  closely  resembles  it.  Amy  Robsart  is 
a  grand  heavy  purple-edged  variety,  having  large  and 
well  shaped  flowers  with  the  border  colour  well 
defined.  Coming  to  the  much  admired  yellow 
ground  section  we  were  very  favourably  impressed  by 
Cowslip.  This  is  a  grand  new  variety  with  a  bright 
rose  edge.  It  is  vigorous,  free  flowering,  and  not 
given  to  bursting  its  calices.  President  Carnot  is  a 
rather  old  sort  but  still  one  of  the  best.  Theground 
colour  is  deeper  in  hue  than  in  Cowslip,  being 
liberally  flushed  with  oraDge.  The  blooms,  if  any¬ 
thing,  are  also  a  shade  larger.  With  The  Dey  we 
must  bring  to  a  close  a  list  that  might  be  consider¬ 
ably  extended.  The  flowers  here  are  much  above 
ordinary  size,  and  of  a  rich  buff  colour,  beauti¬ 
fully  flaked  and  streaked  with  rose.  In  habit,  it  is 
erect  and  vigorous. 

Malmaison  varieties  are  also  grown  in  large 
quantities  at  Chelsea,  of  course,  under  glass,  but 
their  glories  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
plants  look  healthy,  however,  and  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  material  for  layering  down  once  a  start  is 
made. 

- — - 

VIOLAS  FROM  HAWICK. 

With  the  increased  popularity  of  Violas,  many 
growers  are  making  determined  efforts  not  to  be  left 
behind.  A  boxful  of  blooms,  representing  all  the 
leading  types,  and  mostly  new,  have  reached  us  from 
Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick. 
The  older  and  best  known  rayed  varieties  were  most 
numerously  represented.  Two  seedlings,  No.  ii 
and  12  had  soft,  pale  yellow  flowers,  but  No. 
12,  a  beautifully  proportioned  and  prettily  rayed 
flower  was  to  our  taste.  Buccleuch  Gem  was 
creamy-white,  but  otherwise  similar  to  the  last- 
named,  and  is  a  good  bedding  variety.  Lady  Salis¬ 
bury  is  pale  primrose.  Several  very  pretty  lavender 
flowrers  accompanied  the  rest,  including  Cherry 
Park,  Lottie  McNeil,  and  Miss  Melville.  Mrs. 
Smellie  is  darker  and  veined  with  indigo.  Rosemary, 
and  Mrs.  James  Dickson  are  rosy-lilac  flowers  of 
considerable  beauly,  the  latter  in  our  opinion  being 
best.  All  of  the  above  may  be  described  as  seifs 
belonging  to  the  rayed  type.  That  named  Mary 
McDonald  is  rich  plum  purple,  and  the  darkest  sent. 

The  edged  flowers  are  popular  at  present,  judging 
from  the  number  that  finds  its  way  into  cultivation. 
Colleen  Bawn  is  a  creamy  flower  with  light  sky  blue 
edging,  and  charming.  Duchess  of  Montrose  has  a 
darker  edging,  and  Mary  Jack,  Mary  Stuart 
Hamilton,  and  Cecilia  have  broad  borders  varying 
from  lavender  to  lilac,  the  latter  being  indeed  a  gem 
with  a  soft  creamy  centre.  Accushla  is  creamy  with 
an  ultramarine  blue  border,  while  that  of  Mrs. 
Palmer  is  indigo  blue  and  very  distinct.  J.  Tullett 
is  pale  yellow  with  an  intense  ultramarine  margin. 
Lady  Hay  is  peculiarly  striking  with  a  coppery 
border  to  a  golden  centre. 

Parti-coloured  flowers  are  usually  well  represented 
and  though  we  have  no  great  penchant  for  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them,  yet  some  of  them  are  attractive. 
Jackanapes  is  a  development  upon  Vernon  Lee,  and 
apparently  a  larger  and  darker  flower  with  a  different 
centre  from  the  last  named.  Hamlet  is  purple  with 
a  yellow  centre.  Mrs.  R.  K.  Mitchell  is  dark  blue 
and  plum  with  a  white  centre.  Lady  Reay  is  in  the 
way  of  Evelyn, but  by  no  means  the  same.  Fascination 
is  a  combination  of  purple  and  rose,  with  a  black 
centre,  and  good  of  its  kind.  We  like  Princess 
Beatrice  better,  however,  the  dark  centre  contrasting 
beautifully  with  the  pale  rosy  upper  petals.  Iona  is 
an  improvement  upon  the  old  Magpie,  with  a  dark 
sky  blue  cross  on  a  dark  plum-coloured  ground. 

Rayless  Violas,  when  in  good  form,  are  always  desir¬ 
able.  Seedling  No.  2  of  this  type  is  a  well-balanced 
white  flower.  Wragment  is  creamy-yellow  with  narrow 
pale  blue  edges.  Picotee  might  well  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  group  of  rayless  sorts  having  a  darker 
margin.  Mary  Scott  is  a  charming  creamy  flower, 
beautifully  and  delicately  clouded  with  lavender 
except  in  the  centre.  Rose  Queen  is  another  charm¬ 
ing  flower  of  a  soft  rosy  lavender.  Charming  has 
faint  indications  of  rays  at  the  eye,  otherwise  it  is  a 
delicate  and  charming  lavender  flower.  Amongst 
the  yellows  we  mention  H.  Lander  as  a  beautifully 
formed  and  soft  primrose  yellow  flower  ;  some  would 
say  sulphur  or  lemon,  but  the  tint  is  so  subtle  and 
refined  that  it  must  be  seen  to  be  grasped.  Georg* 
Lord  is  a  beautiful  clear  yellow  ;  and  Oriole  is  several 


shades  darker.  Seedling  No.  i  is  still  darker  and 
smaller,  but  of  good  substance. 

Several  very  refined  and  pretty  miniature  Violas 
accompanied  the  above,  including  Gnome,  soft  yellow 
with  a  darker  lip.  Ophir,  golden  yellow,  and  Jeanie 
Turnbull,  sky  blue  with  a  white  centre,  but  in  this 
instance  much  darker  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  the  south.  All  arrived  in  fresh  condition,  and 
were  enclosed  in  oiled  silk  or  waterproof  paper. 

Of  the  abovenamed  rayed  varieties  we  should  make 
a  first  selection  of  Cecilia,  Colleen  Bawn,  Mrs. 
Palmer,  Seedling  No.  12,  Buccleuch  Gem,  J. 
Tullet,  Mr.  James  Dickson,  Cherry  Park,  Jackanapes, 
Mary  McDonald,  Princess  Beatrice  and  Iona.  All 
the  rayless  varieties  are  good,  and  the  miniature 
varieties  are  equally  excellent  in  their  way,  for  those 
who  like  this  type.  Some  consider  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  miniature  varieties  is  only  a  fancy ;  but  we 
consider  it  a  very  refined  one.  They  should  be 
grown  in  beds  by  themselves,  to  give  them  a  chance 
of  displaying  their  particular  beauty.  If  we  were  to 
see  all  of  the  above  sorts  that  are  new,  in  a  growing 
state,  it  is  just  possible  that  we  should  reject  some  and 
select  others  in  their  stead,  or  even  add  to  their 
number.  The  habit  of  the  plants  and  their  continuity 
of  blooming  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

-  -I- - 

WATERING. 

When  it  is  pouring  with  rain,  it  may  seem  a  little 
out  of  place  to  talk  about  watering  ;  yet  under  some 
conditions  would  it  not  be  well  to  supplement  the 
downpour  from  the  clouds  by  artificial  means  ?  For 
instance,  after  a  prolonged  drought  like  what  we 
have  recently  experienced,  in  very  many  places  the 
soil  has  become  dust  dry  for  a  considerable  distance 
down,  so  t!  at,  unless  a  really  very  heavy  rain-fall 
takes  place,  the  chances  are  that  when  the  rain 
penetrates  the  soil  for  only  a  few  inches,  and  fine 
bright  weather  follows  almost  immediately,  the  soil 
shortly  becomes  dust  dry  again.  Those  who  have 
bedded  out  during  the  recent  dry  weather  after 
having  saturated  the  soil  for  some  distance  down, 
will  benefit  from  the  rain  that  has  since  fallen  to  an 
almost  immeasurable  extent  beyond  those  v'ho  have 
either  from  choice  or  necessity  have  only  given 
dribblets  of  water  with  a  can.  The  amount  of 
water  it  takes  to  soak  a  piece  of  really  dry  ground  in 
hot  weather  is  most  surprising  ;  the  surface  may  be 
flooded  one  day  and  oft  times  in  a  day  or  so  will 
become  just  as  dry  as  before  because  enough  has  not 
been  put  on  theground  to  penetrate  more  than  a  few 
inches-.  Vine  borders  often  get  over  dry  in  spite  of 
heavy  surface  watering  which  soon  dry  up,  leaving 
the  roots  of  Vines  untouched.  This,  we  believe,  to 
be  a  very  frequent  source  of  shanking,  the  roots  in 
search  of  moisture  having  got  down  too  low  for  any 
ordinary  watering  to  benefit  them.  We -give  our 
border  a  good  soaking  at  top  and  insert  No.  16  pots 
in  the  border  at  about  3  ft.  apart ;  these  serve  as 
channels  to  convey  the  water  to  a  lower  level  where 
it  is  not  so  rapidly  evaporated  in  the  air  ;  and  it  per¬ 
colates  through  the  border  among  the  roots  insuring 
them  a  thorough  wetting.  This  hint  may  be  of 
service  to  many  of  your  amateur  readers. — W.  B.  G. 

- - - 

THE  READING  AND  DISTRICT  GAR¬ 
DENERS’  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  above  association  which 
is  always  looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  by  the  members,  took  place  on  Thursday, 
July  2nd.  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
attended  and  most  successful  yet  held  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  over  no  members  taking  part  in  the  trip. 
Not  only  were  the  gardens  of  Reading  being  well 
represented  but  also  of  Wokingham,  Burghfield, 
Caversham,  Sandhurst,  Crowthorne,  Sonning, 
Henley,  Sindlesham,  Mortimer,  Sulhampstead 
Early,  &c.  The  places  selected  to  be  visited  were 
Englefield  (the  seat  of  R.  Benyon,  Esq.),  Pang- 
bourne,  and  Whitchurch. 

Starting  from  the  "British  Workman"  at  1045 
in  six  large  brakes,  provided  by  Mr.  Humphries 
of  the  Lodge  Hotel,  the  party  after  a  pleasant  drive 
along  the  Bath  Road  via  Theale,  arrived  at  Engle¬ 
field  w'here  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Coombes  the 
head  gardener.  The  church,  a  beautiful  edifice 
situated  just  within  the  grounds  was  first  inspected. 
Proceeding  to  the  terrace  many  beautiful  views  were 
pointed  out.  At  the  entrance  to  the  mansion,  Mrs, 
Hobart,  the  genial  housekeeper  (through  the  kind¬ 


ness  of  Mrs.  Benyom  was  waiting  to  conduct  the 
members  through  the  principal  rooms,  where  the 
pictures  by  many  of  the  old  masters,  the  magnificent 
inlaid  furniture,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  1867  to  show  the  great  strides  made  in  this 
class  of  workmanship  since  the  time  of  the  1851 
exhibition,  and  the  many  valuable  curios,  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  visitors.  Leaving  the  billiard 
room,  the  party  wended  their  way  to  the  terrace, 
gardens,  and  wood.  Much  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  beautiful  trees  which  studded  the  grounds, 
notably  the  Abies,  Taxodiums,  Wellingtonias,  Acers, 
variegated  and  green,  also  the  grand  specimen  of 
Magnolia  growing  against  the  mansion  ;  many  of  the 
varieties  owing  to  their  great  size  must  have  been 
planted  soon  after  their  introduction  into  this  country. 
At  one  o'clock  the  Long  Gallery  was  entered,  a  room 
of  historic  renown,  having  been  built  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  visit  to  Englefield. 

Here  the  party  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  lunch 
provided  by  the  kind  generosity  of  Mr.  Benyon. 
After  full  justice  had  been  done  to  the  good  things 
and  grace  being  said,  Mr.  J.  P.  Jones  rose  and  made 
a  few  remarks  on  the  advantages  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  gardener  of  the  present  day  than  to  those 
of  fifty  years  ago,  and  concluded  by  proposing  that 
their  best  thanks  should  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Benyon 
for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  had  entertained  them  and 
thrown  open  his  mansion  and  grounds  for  their 
inspection  ;  this  was  seconded  by  the  chairman  of 
the  association,  Mr.  T.  Neve,  and  needless  to  say 
was  carried  with  unanimous  approval.  A  word  of 
praise  is  here  due  to  the  excellent  way  in  which  Mr. 
Sherval  carried  out  the  catering. 

As  Mr.  Benyon  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
luncheon  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would  much 
like  to  see  a  deputation  of  the  members  in  the 
drawing  room, where  it  was  received  by  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Benyon.  Mr  Benyon  said  that  it  afforded  him 
much  pleasure  to  be  of  any  help  to  such  a  society  as 
theirs,  and  if  the  members  only  enjoyed  their  visit  to 
Englefield  as  much  as  he  did  in  being  able  to  invite 
them,  then  the  outing  would  be  a  pleasant  one. 
This  being  over,  the  various  greenhouses,  fruit 
and  forcing  departments  were  inspected,  and  an 
hour  was  profitably  spent. 

The  brakes  were  now  ready  to  go  on  to 
Pangbourne,  the  ride  through  Englefield  Village 
and  Tidmarsh  being  much  enjoyed.  Here 
the  party  dispersed,  some  for  a  row  on 
the  river,  others  to  view  Shooter’s  Hill,  and  a 
ramble  along  the  meadows.  Assembling  at  the 
Elephant  Hotel  at  five  o'clock,  the  company  found 
an  excellent  tea  awaiting  them  through  the  kindness 
of  the  president,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  who  unfor¬ 
tunately  was  not  able  to  take  part  in  the  outing 
OAing  to  a  business  journey  in  France,  which  was 
unforeseen  at  the  time  the  arrangements  for  the  out¬ 
ing  were  made.  After  tea  the  chairman  reminded 
them  that  the  programme  was  not  yet  finished,  and 
therefore  speech-making  would  have  to  be  curtailed 
as  visits  had  to  be  made  to  Coombe  Lodge,  Whit¬ 
church  (the  residence  of  — Foster,  Esq.)  and  — 
Evans,  Esq.,  Shooter’s  Hill,  Pangbourne;  but  he 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  they 
appreciated  the  kindness  of  their  president  in  pro¬ 
viding  them  such  an  excellent  tea,  and  for  the  great 
interest  he  took  in  their  Society. 

The  party  then  divided,  one  portion  going  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Trollope,  head  gardener  at 
Coombe  Lodge,  the  other  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Basil,  head  gardener  at  Shooter's  Hill.  At  the 
former  place  the  gardening  was  found  to  be  of  the 
highest  order  and  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
head  gardener  and  his  staff,  whilst  the  smaller  yet 
compact  gardens  and  lawns  at  the  latter  place  were 
greatly  admired.  Reading  was  reached  at  nine 
o'clock.  The  arrangements,  which  through  the 
absence  of  the  Hpn.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Pound.  Jnr. 
through  illness,  were  carried  out  by  a  sub-committee, 
and  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction,  not  a  hitch  having 
ocurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  day. 


NEW  BRIGHTON  ROSE  SHOW. 

Dr.  Bell  is  worthy  of  high  commendation  for  the 
charming  display  in  his  grounds  last  Saturday  (the 
nth  inst  ).  This  little  show  always  holds  a  high 
position  for  quality,  and  this  year  proved  no 
exception  to  the  rule;  in  fact,  one  of  the  judges 
affirmed  that  the  winning  stand  on  Saturday  was 
superior  to  the  Trophy  collection  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  at  which  he  was  also  an  adjudicator, 
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The  first  prize  was  well  won  by  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  with  a  brilliant 
lot,  the  colour  throughout  beiDg  fine ;  the  best 
flowers  were  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Suzanna  M.  Rodocanachi,  Thomas  Mills,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Victor  Hugo,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Captain 
Hayward,  Mad.  Charles  Crapelet,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Hor.  Vernet,  &c. 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  were  second. 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons  were  in  the  same  position 
for  twenty-four  triplets,  the  colour  again  being  good, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford, 
Helen  Keller,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  &c.,  being  excellent 
Messrs.  Harkness  again  were  second  for  twelve 
blooms  of  one  variety  ;  the  latter  scored  with  a  grand 
box  of  Mrs.  J.  Laiug,  Messrs.  Dickson  being  second 
with  Marchioness  of  Dufferin.  For  twelve  Teas, 
Mr.  Prince,  Oxford,  staged  the  premier  lot,  Maman 
Cochet,  and  the  Hon.  Edith  Gifford  being  fine. 

In  the  amateurs'  section,  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq., 
Worksop,  had  the  premier  awards  for  twenty-four 
and  eighteen  distinct  varieties  with  moderate  flowers. 
For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Hugh  G.  Roberts 
was  first.  For  six  dark,  six  light,  and  twelve  Tea 
Roses,  the  first  awards  went  to  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq. 
A  fine  competition  took  place  in  the  classes  for  hardy 
perennials  which  added  to  the  value  of  the  exhibition. 


THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 


The  Stove. 

Tree  Ferns. — As  these  should  now  be  making 
vigorous  growth  occasional  doses  of  liquid  cow- 
manure  will  be  of  great  service.  The  stems,  too, 
especially  of  such  subjects  as  Dicksonia  Wend- 
landii,  will  have  developed  large  quantities  of  active 
roots.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  these  well 
supplied  with  moisture,  and  to  this  end  the  syringe 
must  be  plied  about  them  at  least  three  times  a  day. 

It  will  not  be  wise  to  bind  anything  round  the  stem 
with  a  view  to  assisting  the  retention  of  the  moisture, 
or  the  health  of  the  plant  will  suffer.  We  have 
known  cases  of  plants  that  have  been  nearly  killed 
by  having  sphagnum  moss  bound  round  their  stems. 

Gymnogrammes. — If  these  are  doing  well  they  will 
need  a  lot  of  water  during  the  hot  weather.  It  will 
be  well  to  exercise  a  deal  of  caution,  however,  in  the 
application  of  liquid  manures,  as  Gymnogrammes 
do  not  like  strong  doses  of  anything.  In  watering 
them  be  careful  to  keep  the  fronds  from  being 
wetted,  or  the  foliage  will  be  spoilt.  For  the  same 
reason  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  corner  of 
the  stove  where  the  water  from  the  syringe  can  be 
kept  off  them.  Any  plants  that  are  sickly,  and  do 
not  appear  to  be  doing  well  should  be  removed  to  a 
close  pit,  and  plunged  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in 
cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat. 
This  wiil  work  wonders  in  the  helping  feeble  plants 
to  recover  their  lost  beauty. 

Saving  Spores. — Where  it  is  desired  to  save 
spores  for  future  sowing  of  any  particular  species  or 
variety,  fertile  fronds  should  be  cut  off  when  they 
have  reached  maturity,  and  placed  under-side  down¬ 
wards  on  separate  sheets  of  paper  in  a  cool,  dry  shed 
or  room  into  which  no  breezes  can  penetrate.  The 
spores  will  drop  on  to  the  paper  as  the  fronds  dry 
off,  and  they  may  then  be  done  up  in  packets, 
correctly  labelled  and  dated,  and  laid  aside  for  use 
when  needed. 

Platyceriums  on  Cork.— These  handsome  Ferns 
will  grow  quite  as  well  in  pockets  made  of  virgin 
cork  fastened  to  tree  stems  in  the  stove,  as  they  will 
when  grown  in  pots  in  the  usual  way,  and  they 
appear  to  infinitely  better  advantage.  If  it  is 
thought  necessary,  a  further  addition  of  live  sphag¬ 
num  moss,  fibrous  peat,  and  sand  may  be  given, 
whilst  in  places  where  the  old  sphagnum  has  grown 
too  luxuriantly,  a  little  thinning  out  will  be  of  advan¬ 
tage.  Make  sure  also  that  the  pockets  are  firmly 
affixed  to  the  stem  for  where  they  are  attached  by 
nails,  the  cork  will  rot  first  at  the  places  pierced  by 
the  iron,  and  the  plants  may  be  thus  endangered. 
The  best  way  to  water  such  stumps  is  by  means  of  a 
rose-can,  as  a  good  soaking  may  thus  very  easily  be 
given,  but  where  the  position  of  the  plants  precludes 
the  possibility  of  the  can  being  used,  the  syringe 
may  with  advantage  be  brought  into  play. 

Selaginellas. — In  order  to  keep  up  a  supply  of 
these  pretty  plants  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  in 


batches  of  cuttings  at  intervals,  as  once  they  reach 
the  fruiting  stage  the  plants  will  do  very  little  more 
good,  the  production  of  cones  weakening  them  very 
materially.  Shallow,  well  drained  pans,  filled  with 
light  sandy  soil,  answer  admirably.  These  should 
be  placed  in  a  close  pit  and  shaded  carefully. 

Filmy  Ferns. — Nothing  is  easier  to  grow  than 
these  handsome  and  fragile  looking  Ferns,  provided 
they  are  given  the  attentions  they  require.  These, 
briefly  speaking,  are  plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  an 
atmosphere  as  close  to  saturation  point  as  possible, 
and  shade.  Many  of  the  tropical  kinds  may  be 
grown  in  cases  or  hand-lights  in  the  stove,  and  a  few 
such  cases  in  the  darker  corners  of  a  stove  usually 
attract  a  good  dea1  of  attention.  The  Ferns  should 
be  planted  in  a  miniature  rockery,  disposing  them 
in  irregular  clumps  upon,  or  at  the  side  of  blocks  of 
sandstone.  Damping  down  will  need  to  be  looked 
to  five  or  six  times  a  day,  in  order  to  secure  the 
necessary  humidity.  Syringing  may  be  resorted  to 
occasionally,  but  if  damping  down  is  properly 
attended  to.it  will  only  be  necessary  during  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year.  In  any  case  nothing  but  soft 
water  must  be  used. 

Greenhouse  and  Cool  Conservatory. 

A  great  deal  of  picking  over  and  cleaning  up  will 
be  necessary  here  if  the  house  is  to  be  kept  trim  and 
tidy.  The  hot,  arid  atmosphere  that  has  obtained 
lately  very  materially  shortens  the  lives  of  the 
the  majority  of  flowers,  and  it  will  be  advisable, 
therefore,  to  try  and  counteract  this  influence  as  far 
as  possible.  The  top  and  bottom  ventilators  will  be 
left  open  to  their  fullest  extent  by  night  as  well  as 
day.  In  cases  where  these  are  insufficient,  and  the 
side  lights  have  to  be  opened,  the  latter  should  be 
closed  the  last  thing  at  night.  It  is  not  wise,  how¬ 
ever,  to  open  these  side  lights  to  any  extent,  unless 
it  proves  absolutely  necessary  or  the  plants  will  dry 
up  at  a  fearfully  rapid  rate.  Damp  the  floors  and 
stages  occasionally,  and  pay  particular  attention  to 
watering  which  will  now  be  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  considerations,  and  one  that  must  on  no  account 
be  neglected.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  dwell  upon  the 
necessity  for  close  shading. 

Lapagerias. — Hitherto  the  growths  of  these  will 
have  been  kept  regularly  tied  in,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  tangled  and  intertwined  with 
each  other.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  flower  many 
of  the  ties  may  be  cut  and  the  growths  allo.ved  to 
hang  pendant  from  the  roof.  There  is  no  more 
glorious  sight  than  a  houseful  of  Lapagerias  treated 
thus.  As  the  compost  in  which  the  plants  are  grow¬ 
ing  is  only  composed  of  peat  and  sand,  with  charcoal 
and  sandstone,  and  cannot  thus  be  very  retentive  of 
moisture,  abundance  of  water  will  be  needed. 
Liquid  manure  also  in  cases  where  it  can  be  applied 
will  do  a  deal  of  good.  A  sprinkling  of  Clay’s  Ferti¬ 
lizer  forked  in  slightly  with  [handforks,  and  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  a  thorough  watering  may  also  be 
confidently  recommended. 

Cobaea  scandens,  and  its  even  more  popular 
variegated  form,  are  both  first-class  greenhouse 
climbers,  and  when  properly  looked  after  are  well 
worth  growing  for  covering  bare  walls  or  hanging 
over  doorways.  Should  the  growths  be  getting  too 
thick  and  crowded,  a  little  thinning  out  may  be  given 
with  advantage,  the  weaker  and  smaller  shoots  being 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  stronger  ones. 

Azaleas. — Where  any  large  plants  of  these  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  conservatory  to  make 
their  growth  they  should  be  put  out  of  doors  as  soon 
as  possible.  Two  or  three  months  with  the  wind 
and  the  sun  having  free  play  amongst  them  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  ripening  up  the  wood. 

Pelargoniums.— By  dint  of  picking  the  plants  over 
regularly  and  removing  seed  pods  and  yellow  leaves 
the  plants  may  be  made  to  preserve  a  presentable 
appearance  for  some  time  after  the  first  flush  of 
beauty  is  past ;  but  there  comes  a  time  when  it  will 
be  impossible  to  keep  them  indoors  any  longer,  and 
they  must  be  put  out  of  doors  to  finish  off,  and  to 
ripen  up  before  they  are  cut  down.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  because  they  are  in  their  last  stages 
they  must  be  neglected  for  water,  True,  they  will 
need  rather  less  than  formerly,  but  still  they  will 
require  some. 

Coleuses. — As  these  become  long  and  leggy  they 
must  be  shifted  out  to  make  room  for  younger  ones 
which  have  been  grown  on  in  the  pits.  As  many 
cuttings  as  are  required  for  a  new  batch  may  be 
obtained  from  the  tops  of  the  old  plants.  These 
will  make  decent  little  plants  by  autumn,  and  will 


likely  come  in  very  hand) .  Where  a  lot  of  table 
decoration  has  to  be  done  the  old  Coleuses,  instead 
of  being  thrown  away,  may  be  allowed  to  stand  out¬ 
doors  in  some  corner  for  the  sake  of  their  leaves, 
which  come  in  very  handy  for  tracework  upon  the 
dinner  table. 

Baskets.-  A  few  of  these  scattered  about  the 
house  are  wonderfully  effective,  and  providing  they 
are  properly  looked  after,  are  a  great  improvement 
to  any  house.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  a  host 
in  themselves.  Tuberous  Begonias  of  pronounced 
sub-pendant  habit  also  look  wonderfully  well  in  such 
a  position.  Thunbergias,  too,  form  excellent  basket 
subjects.  Amongst  cool  Ferns,  Asplenium  fiaccidum, 
A  foeniculaceum,  and  Hypolepis  repens  will  do 
well,  whilst  Adiantum  cuneatum,  and  Nephrolepis 
exaltata  will  do  during  the  summer  months,  but 
require  to  be  moved  to  a  warmer  house  during  the 
winter.  It  is  true  that  Adiantum  cuneatum  will 
stand  the  winter  in  a  cool  house,  but  it  throws  up 
much  more  strongly  in  heat,  and  it  is  good  policy  to 
treat  it  thus,  as  a  good  plant  is  obtained  more 
expeditiously. — A.  S.  G. 


Watering. — During  the  present  tropical  weather, 
with  its  accompanying  aridity  of  atmosphere,  vege¬ 
tables  of  all  kinds  will  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  and 
the  yield  small,  unless  a  regular  system  of  watering 
is  followed.  Scarlet  Runners,  just  coming  into  full 
bearing,  will  be  greatly  improved  both  in  quality  and 
productiveness  by  liberal  supplies  of  water.  The 
same  remarks  are  applicable  to  Peas.  The 
advantages  of  growing  these  two  vegetables  in 
trenches  will  be  apparent  during  the  present  season. 
Liberal  supplies  should  also  be  given  to  the  Cauli¬ 
flowers  intended  for  autumn  cutting,  so  as  to  maintain 
them  in  robust  growth.  There  are  two  manures — 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  potash — that 
act  very  quickly  in  putting  renewed  vitality  in  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  The  former  is  good  for  Beans, 
of  all  kinds;  also  Peas  and  all  leguminous  vege¬ 
tables  ;  while  the  nitrate  of  potash  is  very  effectual 
in  assisting  the  growth  of  all  the  Brassica  tribe. 
About  i lb.  in  twenty  gallons  of  water  will  give  good 
results,  but  it  must  not  be  poured  over  the  foliage. 
Where  mulchings  are  not  applied,  the  hoe  should  be 
run  over  the  ground  after  watering  to  prevent 
evaporation  ;  and  all  out-door  watering  should  be 
carried  out  when  the  sun  is  well  on  the  decline. 

Cabbages. — The  principal  sowing  of  these  for  a 
spring  crop  should  be  made  from  the  i6th,  to  the 
20th  of  the  present  month.  Select  an  open  position 
for  the  seed  bed  ;  and  the  addition  of  a  good  dressing 
of  fresh  loam  and  soot  will  be  a  great  help  in  getting 
strong  plants.  Sow  in  rows  about  8  in.  apart,  and 
rather  thinly,  as  crowded  and  drawn  plants  are  not 
likely  to  stand  the  fluctuations  of  winter,  nor  give  an 
early  produce  in  spring.  The  drills  should  be  well- 
soaked  with  water  before  sowing,  and  a  covering  of 
mats  or  long  litter  will  retain  the  moisture  and 
hasten  germination.  Two  good  Cabbages  are 
Ellam’s  Early  Spring,  and  Wheeler's  Imperial. 

Lettuce. — A  good  supply  of  Lettuce  during  the 
autumn  months  will  depend  on  sowings  made  during 
the  next  week  or  two.  The  object  is  to  have  a  good 
crop  fully  developed  by  the  middle  of  October,  and 
fit  for  storing  in  frames,  to  draw  from  as  required. 

Hick’s  Hardy  White  Cos  is  a  good  one  for  these 
sowings.  The  seed  bed  shouldTje  light  and  rich,  and 
the  young  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
from  drought,  during  any  period  of  their  growth. 

Late  Peas.— These  should  be  earthed  up,  mulched 
and  staked.  Any  extra  atttention  bestowed  in 
watering  will  be  amply  repaid  ;  as  if  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  become  weakly  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  red-spider  and  mildew  will  soon  render  them 
worthless. 

Mushrooms.— Preparation  for  an  autumn  crop 
should  now  be  made,  by  collecting  a  supply  of  fresh 
horse-manure.  The  long  straw  should  be  removed, 
and  the  droppings  frequently  turned  to  get  rid  of 
superfluous  moisture.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to 
heat  violently  as  that  would  be  a  waste  of  ammonia, 
the  one  thing  necessary  to  retain,  to  secure  a  good 
crop  of  Mushrooms.  A  shady  position  outside  will 
suit  a  bed  made  now  ;  cover  the  surface  with  long 
manure  and  keep  it  constantly  damp. — J.  R . 
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Chrysanthemums. — As  these  have  now  reached  a 
good  size,  and  will  consequently  be  taking  up  a  good 
deal  of  space,  and  needing  a  lot  of  attention,  it  may 
be  as  well  if  we  look  very  briefly  at  what  should  be 
done,  as  well  as  what  should  not  be  done,  to  assist 
them.  We  will  not  attempt  to  go  through  all  the 
details  of  the  cultural  programme — that  must  be  left 
until  a  more  favourable  moment — but  we  may  well 
take  note  of  a  few  seasonable  attentions  that  must  be 
given,  if  the  cultivator’s  name  is  to  appear  in  the  list 
of  prize  winners  during  the  ensuing  autumn  at  the 
local  show. 

Crowding  — This  is  one  of  the  chief  things  that  we 
would  warn  an  amateur  from  doing.  It  is  very  true 
that  the  temptation  to  attempt  to  grow  more  plants 
than  there  is  really  room  for,  is  so  very  strong,  that 
it  is  small  wonder  that  the  mistake  is  made.  Per¬ 
haps  we  see  some  novelty  sweep  all  before  it  at  a 
show,  and  we  feel  constrained  to  add  it  to  our  list. 
Now  this  would  be  all  very  well  if  one  of  the  older 
and  inferior  varieties  were  shelved  to  make  room  for 
it,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  turn  out  old 
friends.  Florists  in  weeding  out  inferior  forms 
from  their  collections  of  various  subjects,  tell  us  that 
it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  give  a  good 
weeding  out,  and  yet  this  has  to  be  done  all  round  if 
a  collection,  no  matter  whether  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Roses,  Tulips,  etc.,  is  to  be  kept  up  to  date,  and 
within  due  limits. 

We  would  strongly  impress  upon  our  readers, 
therefore,  that  to  attempt  to  do  too  much  is  to  risk 
losing  all. 

Light  and  air. — What  magic  is  contained  in  these 
two  words  !  In  them  lies  the  secret  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  success  that  should  attend  the  culture  of  the 
Autumn  Queen.  FTom  the  present  time  right  up  to 
the  season  when  frosts  render  further  stay  out  of 
doors  dangerous  plenty  of  light  and  plenty  of  air  is  a 
sine  qua  non  to  the  production  of  short- jointed,  sound, 
and  well-ripened  wood,  and  we  all  know  that  the 
latter  must  be  forthcoming  if  the  blooms  are  to  be 
up  to  show  standard.  Take  care,  therefore,  not  to 
stand  the  plants  too  closely  together,  and  above  all, 
see  that  they  are  not  thickly  over-shadowed  by 
trees. 

Plunging". — At  one  time  the  idea  that  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  could  not  be  grown  properly  except  the  pots 
were  plunged  to  the  rims  was  very  widespread. 
Since  then  it  has  been  proved  that  there  is  less 
importance  to  be  attached  to  this  operation  than  was 
at  first  supposed.  If  the  necessary  conveniences  are 
to  hand,  then  plunge  your  plants  by  all  means,  as  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  soil,  and  hence  in  a  like  degree  the 
labour  of  watering.  Ashes  form  the  very  best 
plunging  material — those  from  coke  fires  for  pre¬ 
ference,  as  worms  do  not  like  crawling  about  among 
them. 

This  brings  us  to  a  most  important  point,  viz  ,  the 
exclusion  of  worms  from  the  soil.  It  often  happens 
that  the  pots  are  stood  upon  ordinary  garden  soil, 
which,  of  course,  contains  a  quantity  of  worms. 
These,  after  a  while,  proceed  to  shift  their  quarters 
to  the  insides  of  the  pots,  to  the  grower's  no  small 
disgust,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  plants.  As  the 
worms  usually  enter  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  they  may  be  kept  out  by  standing  the 
plants  upon  boards  laid  down  for  the  purpose,  instead 
of  upon  the  naked  soil. 

Watering. — What  a  lot  of  water  these  Chrysan¬ 
themums  take  !  is  a  remark  that  is  sure  to  fall  from 
the  lips  of  all  cultivators  not  once  nor  twice  during 
the  season,  especially  when  king  Sol  makes  his 
presence  felt  so  unmistakably  as  he  has  done  this 
season.  Healthy,  growing  plants  are  sure  to  dry  up 
quickly,  and  the  amateur  should  take  courage  from 
the  fact.  The  best  time  to  water  the  plants  is  to¬ 
wards  evening,  when  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  is 
over.  A  good  soaking  should  always  be  given  then. 

It  will  be  advisable  also  to  look  the  plants  over  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  again  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  watering  such  plants  as  require  it. 
The  watering-pot  should  be  held  down  close  to  the 
rims  of  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  growing, 
for  two  reasons ,  first,  to  avoid  wetting  the  foliage, 
which  would  burn  during  hot  days,  and  secondly  to 
avoid  rinsing  the  soil  into  holes. 


Syringing. — As  long  as  the  hot  weather  lasts,  the 
plants  should  be  given  a  thoroughly  good  syringing 
each  evening  after  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over.  If  a 
syringe  is  not  among  the  amateur’s  stock-in-trade,  a 
very  good  make-shift  may  be  made  by  sprinkling 
overhead  with  a  rose-can.  When  the  plants  get 
very  tall,  this  dodge,  however,  will  not  act,  for 
obvious  reasons,  but  for  the  present  it  will  suffice. 

Staking. — Support  must  be  given  as  soon  as  the 
growths  get  long  enough  to  be  in  danger  of  injury 
from  winds  and  storms  of  rain.  Bamboos  make  the 
best  stakes,  although  neatly  cut  hazel  sticks,  which 
have  been  dried  to  give  them  the  requisite  rigidity, 
answer  the  purpose  admirably.  Do  not  insert  the 
stakes  in  the  soil  close  to  the  stems  of  the  plants,  or 
the  main  roots  will  be  in  great  danger  of  sustaining 
serious  injury' 

The  question  of  manures  is  one  that  calls  for  a 
deal  of  careful  thought,  and  as  it  is  deserving  of 
special  consideration  we  will  leave  it  until  the  next 
issue. 

Carnations.— Now  that  the  time  for  layering  is 
once  more  with  us  it  may  be  of  service  to  some 
beginners  in  the  culture  of  the  Carnation  if  we 
briefly  go  over  the  main  facts  of  the  case,  and  give 
the  modus  opeiandi  of  layering.  Here  is  very  little  to 
perplex  or  intimidate  the  veriest  tyro  amongst 
amateur  gardeners,  and  if  such  a  one  will  but  follow 
the  directions  here  laid  down  he  need  have  but  few 
misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  results. 

As  soon  as  the  first  flush  of  bloom  is  over  it  is 
time  to  make  preparations  for  procuring  a  stock  of 
plants  for  next  year.  A  quantity  of  fine  sandy  soil, 
and  plenty  of  wooden  pegs  should  be  got  in  readiness 
prior  to  commencing  operations.  These  pegs  should 
be  on  an  average  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  length,  and 
have  a  hook  at  least  1  in.  long.  If  the  would-be 
layerer  lives  in  the  country  an  hour  or  so’s  labour 
amongst  his  neighbours  hedges  will  give  him  a 
sufficient  stock  of  material  to  work  with.  If  the 
pegs  can  not  be  obtained  in  this  way  an  old  birch 
broom  will  usually  furnish  a  fair  quantity, 

Soil  is  the  next  consideration.  Any  fairly  light 
soil  will  do.  This  should  either  be  chopped  up 
finely,  or  sifted — the  latter  for  preference.  Plenty  of 
river  sand  or  road  scrapings  should  be  added  in 
order  to  give  porosity.  The  compost  should  be 
spread  around  the  collars  of  the  plants  to  a  depth  of 
about  2  in.  This  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  In  cases  where  the  shoots  are 
produced  rather  high  up  the  stem,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  them  down,  the  soil  may  be  heaped  up  rather 
higher,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  sufficient 
shoots  are  produced  near  the  ground  that  may  be 
brought  down  easily  to  the  ordinary  level,  so  that  the 
higher  ones  need  not  be  troubled  about,  excepting, 
of  course,  it  is  a  very  choice  variety  that  is  being 
operated  on,  when  every  layer  that  can  be  obtained 
is  of  value. 

The  preliminaries  attended  to,  we  now  come  to 
the  consideration  of  the  act  of  layering  proper.  The 
shoots  that  are  to  be  layered  should  first  of  all  be 
denuded  of  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves,  as  these  will 
serve  no  purpose  if  left,  and  will  only  be  an 
impediment. 

A  sharp  knife  with  which  to  make  the  tongues  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  In  addition  to  possesing  a 
keen  edge  it  should  also  be  rather  thin  in  the  blade. 
In  making  the  slit  or  tongue,  operations  should  be 
commenced  just  below  the  tuft  of  leaves  borne  by 
the  young  wood,  just  where  the  stem  is  turning 
brown  with  age,  and  commencing  to  harden.  Hold¬ 
ing  the  layer  in  the  left  hand  and  bending  it  slightly 
inwards,  and  with  the  knife  in  the  right  hand  a 
transverse  cut  must  first  be  made  just  below  a  joint 
or  node  of^the  stem.  This  cut  will  reach  the  centre 
of  the  stem,  so  that  when  the  edge  of  the  knife  is 
turned,  and  the  cut  continued  upwards  for  about 
1  in.,  and  right  through  the  node,  a  tongue  of  about 
half  the  thickness  of  the  stem  will  result.  The  shoot 
may  then  be  bent  downwards,  and  the  tongue,  which 
must  be  carefully  kept  from  closing,  inserted  in  the 
soil.  A  peg  pushed  in  the  soil  close  to  the  incision 
will  then  securely  fasten  the  layer  to  the  ground. 

The  soil  should  next  be  carefully  placed  over 
the  stem  joining  the  layer  to  the  parent  plaDt,  and 
the  tongue,  so  that  both  are  nicely  covered. 

Watering.— A  good  watering  should  be  given  the 
layers  after  the  sun  has  gone  off  them,  and  this 
attention  must  be  continued  at  intervals  should  the 
weather  prove  hot  and  dry.  A  rose-can  should  be 
used,  as  the  sprinkling  overhead  will  keep  the  foliage 


clean  and  healthy,  and  moreover,  washing  of  the 
soil  will  be  prevented. 

If  everything  goes  on  well  the  layers  will  have 
formed  well  rooted  plants  by  the  autumn,  when  they 
may  be  lifted,  potted  off,  and  subsequently  consigned 
to  cold  frames  to  pass  the  winter,  or  planted  out  in 
their  permanent  flowering  quarters,  according  to 
whether  spring  or  autumn  planting  is  favoured. — 
Rex. 

- -S* - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Yictoria  regia. — When  growing  in  its  native 
waters  of  the  Amazon,  J.  Canrobert,  this  gigantic 
Water  Lily  is  a  perennial,  but  under  cultivation  in 
this  country  it  yields  the  best  results  when  treated 
as  an  annual,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  plants 
alive  during  our  dull  sunless  winters.  In  gardens 
where  it  is  grown,  such  as  Kew,  plants  are  raised 
from  seed  every  year.  The  seed  is  sown  in  January, 
and  the  seed  pots  plunged  in  a  tank  of  warm  water 
having  a  temperature  of  from  85°  to  go?  Fahr.  The 
seedlings  are  potted  on  as  they  require  it,  and  if  all 
goes  well,  are  ready  for  transference  to  their  flower¬ 
ing  quarters  about  the  beginning  of  May. 


Pelargoniums. — You  may  easily  tell  when  your 
Pelargoniums  are  in  a  fit  state  for  cutting  back. 
Amateur,  by  the  colour  of  the  wood,  which  should  be 
a  nice  light  brown  except  towards  the  top  of  the 
shoots.  It  should  also  feel  firm  and  hard  when  given 
a  slight  pressure  between  thumb  and  finger.  The 
plants  may  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry  for  a  few  days 
before  they  are  pruned.  In  pruning  you  should  cut 
back  to  within  two  or  three  eyes  of  the  old  wood. 


Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatus  is  the  name  of 
the  plant  you  enquire  about  B.  B.  It  is  a  clumsy 
name  perhaps,  but  certainly  a  very  pretty  plant.  It 
will  do  well  in  your  greenhouse. 

Lifting  Narcissi. — I  have  several  clumps  of 
Narcissi  growing  in  a  mixed  border,  and  I  should 
like  to  shift  them  to  another  place.  Please  tell  me  if 
I  may  safely  lift  them  now,  or  would  it  be  best  to 
let  them  be  until  later  ? — Merci. 

If  the  foliage  has  died  down  you  should  lift  the 
bulbs  at  once,  the  sooner  the  better,  in  fact,  when 
they  have  arrived  at  this  stage.  They  soon  start  to 
make  fresh  roots,  in  some  cases  even  before  the  old 
ones  have  completely  died  away,  and  thus  it  is 
necessary  to  catch  them  at  a  time  when  lifting  can 
be  performed  with  the  greatest  ease  and  safety. 

Coleuses  flowering. — Pinch  the  flowers  out  of 
your  Coleuses  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
catch  hold  of  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  B.  C.  You 
will  thus  save  a  good  deal  of  the  energy  of  your 
plants  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

Lilium  croceum  is  the  beautiful  orange-yellow 
Lily  that  is  such  a  favourite  in  cottage  gardens, 
R.  Symes.  It  is  fairly  distinct  on  account  of  the 
erect  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
but  has  long  been  an  honoured  occupant  of  our 
gardens. 

Tomatos  going  off. — I  grow  a  large  quantity  of 
Tomatos,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  ground, 
and  like  IF.  E.  H.  I  have  been  occassionally  puzzled 
to  account  for  deaths  which  have  occurred  without 
any  appparent  reason.  After  careful  consideration, 
however,  I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  individual  constitution  of  some  plants 
being  much  weaker  than  that  of  others.  Such  weak¬ 
lings  are  unable  to  stand  the  strong  doses  of  manures, 
chemical  or  otherwise,  that  are  meted  out  to  all  the 
plants  strong  and  weak  alike,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  stimulants  act  very  nearly  like  poison,  and 
finally  cause  them  to  succumb.  By  exercising  a 
little  discretion  in  the  application  of  manures,  deaths 
of  this  kind  will  be  much  less  frequent.  I  trust 
these  remarks  may  be  of  service.  —J.  E.  M. 

[It  is  very  probable  that  our  correspondent  has  hit 
upon  the  true  cause  of  collapses  of  the  kind  under 
notice. — Ed.]  . 

Cyclamen. — It  is  much  the  best  plan  to  sow  seed 
every  year,  in  November  or  January,  for  fane  strong 
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plants  may  be  obtained  during  a  single  year’s  growth. 
The  blooms  borne  by  these  young  and  vigorous 
specimens  are  larger  and  finer,  as  well  as  being  quite  as 
numerous.  At  one  time  the  practice  widely  obtained 
of  growing  on  the  old  corms  year  after  year,  until 
they  became  practically  valueless  from  old  age.  It 
was  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  for  quantities  of  the 
old  corms  when  potted  up  to  fail  to  come  up  to  the 
scratch.  A  famous  gardener,  since  dead,  who  had, 
when  alive,  the  charge  of  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in 
this  country,  used  to  be  fond  of  saying  that  private 
gardeners  did  not  know  how  to  grow  Cyclamen. 
Since  the  practice  of  growing  on  old  plants  for  a 
a  number  of  years,  has  in  a  great  measure  fallen  in¬ 
to  abeyance  a  great  improvement  is  manifest.  It 
you  wish  to  pot  your  plants  up  again,  S.  Sanderson, 
you  may  do  so,  but  we  should  not  advise  you  to 
grow  them  for  more  than  three  years  at  the  outside. 
You  will  get  better  results  by  raising  a  stock  of 
young  ones. 

- - 

A  FLORAL  ISLE. 

Not  a  hundred  miles  from  Shiplake,  and  only  sixty- 
nine — as  the  river  runs — from  London  Bridge  there 
is  a  charming  little  eyot  which  Dame  Nature  seems 
to  have  given  more  than  ordinary  attention  to,  and 
which  I  thought  proper  to  designate  as  above,  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  wild  plants  which  are 
found  there. 


has  so  well  represented.  The  grasses  and  sedges  in 
the  immediate  foreground  of  the  picture  are  part  and 
parcel  of  our  little  isle,  and  the  water  which  lies 
between  is  known  as  the  “  Tumbling  Bay,"  inasmuch 
as  it  receives  the  overflow  of  the  noisy  weir,  and  is, 
therefore,  often  somewhat  agitated  and  perturbed. 
But  let  us  "  explore  ”  the  isle,  otherwise  we  cannot 
become  acquainted  with  its  Flora;  and  we  do  not 
want  to  use  the  language  of  a  French  map-maker  of  the 
i8th  century,  who  (not  having  been  to  Aberdeen  or 
Elgin),  leaves  all  the  country  north  of  the  Tay  a 
blank  with  the  inscription  : — "  Tene  inculte  et  sauvage, 
habitee  par  les  Highlanders."  The  former  portion  of 
this  humourous  description,  however,  will  apply 
here  as  the  isle  is  practically  uncultivated  and  savage, 
although  the  "  islanders  ’’  themselves  are  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  unless  it  be  considered  rude  to 
camp  out  and  eschew  the  fair. 

Who  would  not  be  a  celibate, 

And  live  in  single  blessed  state  ? 

Camp  out  at  night  by  glowworm’s  light  ? 

And  court  the  dreaded  earwig’s  bite ! 

However,  this  camping  out,  this  hankering  after 
It  naturel,  has  its  butterfly  side,  as  well  as  its  earwig 
one  ;  and  speaking  generally,  the  resulting  advan¬ 
tages  are  all  in  favour  of  the  camping  race,  for 
campers-out  may  be  compared  to  gardeners — they 
love  the  sweet,  fresh  air,  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  early 
morn,  the  subsequent  glories  of  the  meridian  day, 


shade  (Solanum  Dulcamara)  has  attached  itself  for 
support.  Its  numerous  drooping,  dark  purple, 
potato-like  flowers  with  bright  yellow,  cone-shape 
centres,  on  slender  pedicels,  bespeak  the  present 
weather,  and  one  can  almost  see  the  future,  when 
these  same  doubtful-looking  little  flowers  will  have 
passed  away,  and  in  their  stead  a  host  of  bright,  rich, 
tempting-looking  berries,  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  children  may  not  touch  without  fatal  effects, 
but  which  the  feathered  tribe  can  feast  on  with 
impunity. 

Just  outside  the  doors  of  the  tents  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  grasses  just  now  are  the  nodding  panicles  of 
the  tall  Fescue  (Festuca  elatior) ;  the  large  open 
feathery-looking  panicles  of  the  soft  creeping  grass 
(Holcus  mollis)  ;  and  the  glomerated  spikelets  of  the 
Cock’s-foot  grass  (Dactylis  glomerata)  ;  while  again, 
amongst  the  grass,  we  have  many  flowers  that  do  not 
come  far  behind  the  imported  species  or  varieties. 
Take  the  Ox  eye,  or  great  Moon  Daisy  (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Leucanthemum),  whose  pure  white  rays  and 
yellow  eye  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
“  Marguerite’’  of  the  florist’s  shops,  or  the  Meadow 
Crane's-bill,  (Geranium  pratense),  which  hath  a 
better  blue  and  a  purer  tint  than  any  other 
"Geranium  ”  you  are  likely  to  obtain  in  the  same 
way.  And  so  with  the  common  scarlet  Poppy 
(Papaver  Rhoeas)  with  flowers  4  in.  in  diameter  and 
of  the  intensest  hue,  with  which  few  things  in  the 
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It  is  a  quiet,  secluded  spot,  full  of  peaceful  repose 
and  restful  ease,  and  much  sought  after  by  a  very 
special  few,  who  resort  thither  to  follow  gentle 
Isaac  Walton's  art,  to  go  in  for  natation  or  pursue  the 
pleasant  pastime  of  boating  and  all  that  that  implies- 
Here  also,  those  who  love  the  river  do  often  con¬ 
gregate,  camp  out,  cook,  imitate  Cruso,  court  the 
sunshine,  and  otherwise  employ  their  leisure  hours 
to  the  advantage  of  their  mental  and  corporeal 
states. 

Moreover,  this  sweet  little  isle — about  an  acre  in 
extent— is  not  only  charming  in  itself,  laved  and 
caressed  as  it  is  by  the  Queen  of  English  rivers,  but 
it  is  surrounded  by  pastoral  and  undulating  scenery 
of  the  most  enchanting  order.  It  is  the  middle 
of  June;  the  hay-makers  are  busy,  and  the  scent  that 
is  so  much  sought  after  is  there  in  all  its  redolence 
and  freshness.  Add  to  this  the  perfume  of  the 
Water  Elder  or  common  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum 
Opulus) ;  the  ordinary  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra)  ;  or 
the  less  intense  odour  of  the  Wild  Cornel  or  Dogwood 
tree  (Gornus  sanguinea) ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  sweets  of  the  country  do  much  abound. 
The  wild  Roses,  too,  are  just  now  full  of  glory;  and 
if  their  perfume  cannot  be  detected  from  afar,  the 
very  sight  conjures  up  agreeable  thoughts  and  pleasant 
memories. 

But  these  are  outside  our  little  isle,  part  of  which 
the  amateur  artist,  Mr  Chas.  Dunk,  of  Stroud  Green, 


and  the  evening  splendours  of  the  setting  sun.  Add 
to  these  things  that  peculiar  independency  of  feeling 
begotten  of  the  open  air,  and  the  freedom  from 
fashion  and  folly,  which  mark  the  town,  and  the 
"union  of  hearts,”  is  not  only  apparent  but  real,  for 
what  can  either  do  without  water,  or  how  can  Fiora 
bej'otherwise  than  happy  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  go  out  of' their  way  to  pay  her  court.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  affinity  between  gardeners,  and 
boating  men ;  both  believe  in  the  occult-power  of 
water,  and  both  bow  down  in  adoration  to  the  glories 
of  Sol. 

With  men  and  manners,  however,  we  are  not  now 
immediately  concerned,  so  we  will  ignore  men  and 
things,  and  proceed  to  deal  with  the  trees,  and 
flowers,  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant 
survey. 

Of  the  former  it  cannot  be  said  that  variety  is 
charming,  for  Willows  do  abound,  and  yet,  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  illustration,  there  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  white,  or  silver-leaved  Willow,  with  long, 
narrow,  lanceolate  leaves,  silky  on  both  sides,  and 
which,  by  reason  of  their  fragility,  quiver  gracefully 
in  the  gentlest  breeze.  The  botanical  name  of  this 
tree  is  Salix  alba.  On  the  other  hand,  in  addition 
to  some  less  elegant  trees  of  the- same  genus,  there 
are  Alders  (Alnus  glutinosa),  and  Hawthorns 
(Crataegus  Oxyacantha)  ;  while  around  one  of  the 
latter  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Woody  Night- 


garden  can  compare.  But  all  these  wildings  have  a 
common  fault — they  do  not  require  artificial  heat,  or 
cultural  skill.  Here,  also,  may  be  found  the  Bladder 
Campion  or  White  Bottle  (Silene  inflata),  and  not 
far  off,  a  near  ally,  the  Ragged  Robin  (Lychnis  Flos- 
cuculi),  or  Cuckoo  Flower.  Both  are  members  of  the 
same  natural  order  as  the  Pink  and  Carnation — 
sweetest  of  all  flowers.  There  are  two  Convolvuli ; 
one  with  pretty  little  pink  or  white  flowers  on  slender 
trailing  stems  (C.  arvensis) ,  -and  one  with  larger 
leaves  and  stronger  twining  stems,  (C.  sepium)  not 
yet  in  flower,  but  which  will,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
produce  large  white  or<pale  pink  funnel-shaped 
blossoms  in  abundance  ;  and  two  Clovers,  Trifolium 
pratense  the  sweet  scented  purple  Clover ;  and 
T.  repens,  the  white  Trefoil  or  Dutch  Clover. 

Other  land  plants  that  must  be  noticed  are 
Lathyrus  pratensis,  a  bright  yellow  leguminous 
flower;  Medicago  sativa,  a  bluish-purple  Vetch,  not 
indigenous  ;  M.  lupulina,  an  annual  plant  with  small 
yellow  flower-heads,  and  procumbent  stems ; 
Melilotus  officinalis,  the  common  Melilot,  also  with 
small  yellow  flowers,  but  in  axillary  clusters,  which 
have  a  faint  odour  of  honey,  or  according  to  some, 
new-mown  hay ;  Potentilla  reptans,  the  creeping 
Cinquefoil,  with  rich  yellow  flowers  on  long  creeping 
stems;  Centaurea  nigra,  the  black  Knapweed,  the 
specific  name  of  which,  however,  has  reference  to  the 
scales  of  the  involucre, and  not  the  colour  of  the  purple 
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flowers ;  otherwise  the  specific  name  would  be  as 
mythical  as  the  generic  one  ;  Leontodon  hispidum — 
closely  allied  to  the  Dandelion  (Taraxacum 
officinale)— with  rough  jagged  leaves,  and  pale 
yellow  flowers  ;  Heracleum  Sphondylium,  the  Cow- 
parsnip,  a  rough-looking  plant  with  stout  stems,  and 
large  white  umbelliferous  flowers;  Petasites  vul¬ 
garis,  the  Butter-bur,  with  huge  reniform  leaves  of  a 
tropical  appearance,  and  which,  perhaps,  are  larger 
in  diameter  than  any  other  British  plant ;  Equisetum 
arvense,  the  common  Horse-tail,  with  fertile  and 
sterile  stems,  and  rough  exterior;  Tragopogon 
pratensis,  the  Goat's-beard  and  floral  clock,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  petals  usually  begin  to  open  from  three 
to  five,  a.m.— so  it  is  said  ;  Sonchus  asper,  a  sub¬ 
species  of  Sowthistle  ;  Malva  sylvestris,  the  common 
Mallow,  with  large  pale  purple  flowers;  Nepeta 
Glechoma,  otherwise  known  as  Ground  Ivy,  but 
which  bears  no  relation  to  -the  other  plant  of  that 
name  ;  Viola  tricolor,  the  wild  Heartsease  or  Pansy, 
the  improved  forms  of  which  are  now  so  much  in 
demand  for  garden  purposes ;  Verbascum  nigrum, 
the  black  Mullein,  with  stems  from  2  to  3  ft.  high, 
and  glowing  with  rich  yellow  flowers — a  noble  plant, 
and  well  worth  attention  ;  this  and  the  Foxglove,  for 
instance,  would  go  well  together ;  Veronica 
officinalis,  the  pretty  little  blue  Speedwell ;  Lamium 
album,  the  white  Dead-nettle  ;  Echium  vulgare,  the 
Viper’s  Bugloss,  a  coarse,  hispid-looking  plant  with 
bright  blue  floral  organs  ;  Brassica  Napus,  the  Rape 
or  Cole-seed  with  glaucous  leaves,  and  bright  yellow 
flowers — a  plant  with  a  history,  and  a  wrong  name  ; 
Cochlearia  Armoracia,  the  common  Horse-radish, 
now  displaying  its  white  cruciferous  panicles  of 
bloom— a  doubtful  native ;  Rubus  caesins,  the  Dew¬ 
berry— a  sub-species  of  Blackberry— with  large 
white  rosaceous  flowers ;  Achillea  Millefolium,  the 
ubiquitous  Yarrow  or  Milfoil ;  and  two  Buttercups 
(Ranunculus  acris,  and  R.  bulbosus),  the  former  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  pale  yellow  petals,  and  spreading 
sepals,  the  latter  by  its  richer  yellow  petals,  and 
reflexed  sepals. 

(To  be  continued-.) 

- - 

CANKER  IN  MELON  PLANTS. 

This  disease  is  very  troublesome  in  some  places  and 
gives  a  deal  of  anxiety  to  those  in  charge,  and  when 
it  occurs  under  the  management  of  skilful  hands  in 
well-constructed  houses  one  is  led  to  conclude  that 
there  must  be  something  in  the  soil  to  cause  it. 
Generally,  however,  too  much  water  round  the  base 
of  the  plant  is  considered  conducive  to  canker,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  there  is  a  bruise  or  a  weak 
place  at  that  point  decay  is  hastened  by  water  coming 
in  contact  with  it.  When  we  see  the  collar  of  the 
plant  surrounded  with  pieces  of  slate,  portions  of 
flower  pots,  or  pieces  of  tin,  we  conclude  that  the 
malady  has  been  troublesome  in  the  past  and  that 
water  has  long  been  suspected  of  being  the  cause  of 
it. 

Mr.  Todd,  gardener  to  Holbrook  Gaskell,  Esq., 
Woolton  Wood,  Liverpool,  plants  bis  late  ones  on  a 
ridge,  and  instead  of  turning  the  plants  out  of  the 
pots  (4  in.  ones)  these  have  the  bottoms  knocked  out 
and  are  plunged  nearly  to  the  rim  and  no  water  is 
allowed  to  get  inside  the  pot.  I  noticed  that  Mr. 
Jellicoe,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Woolton, 
adopts  the  same  plan  and  takes  further  precautions 
by  inclining  the  pot  from  the  path  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  water  to  get  inside  the  pot.  Mr,  Jellicoe 
contends  that  this  has  a  tendency  to  check 
luxuriant  growth,  and  that  the  plants  come  into 
bearing  much  sooner,  and  judging  by  a  few  ripe 
ones  left  they  seem  to  have  set  near  home.  When 
the  watering  of  Melons  has  to  be  entrusted  to  young 
hands  this  is  an  excellent  protection  to  the  collar, 
and  no  harm  can  take  place  from  watering. 

I  did  not  enquire  but  I  do  not  think  these  growers 
had  the  usual  bed  of  manure  under  their  plants.  I 
think  the  disease  is  more  prevalent  on  plants  in 
frames  and  on  beds  in  houses  or  pits  where  a  quantity 
of  manure  is  placed  under  them  to  supply  bottom 
heat  or  to  raise  the  plants  near  the  glass  and  the  only 
time  canker  gave  me  trouble  was  when  I  used 
manure  for  the  above  purpose.  For  the  past 
thirteen  years  I  have  put  out  annually  over  two  dozen 
plants  and  have  not  lost  one  from  canker.  I  cannot 
say  if  some  varieties  are  more  subject  to  it  than  others 
as  it  is  only  occasionally  that  I  plant  more  than  one 
sort  (Dickson’s  Exquisite)  which  is  generally  of  good 
flavour,  even  when  badly  grown  or  when  matters 


have  not  been  what  we  should  like  for  producing 
good  Melons.  Others  that  I  have  tried  were  larger 
and  freer  setters  which  is  an  advantage  for  the  first 
crop  if  the  first  fruit  to  show  can  be  set ;  and  here 
I  would  like  to  ask  your  readers  who  may  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  testing  several  varieties,  if  they 
will  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by 
naming  one  or  two  green  flesh  Melons  that  are  free 
setters  and  of  passable  flavour. — W.  P.  R. 

- o*. - 

HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  READING. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  both  annuals  and  per¬ 
ennials  have  been  holding  their  own  remarkably  well 
this  year,  notwithstanding  the  great  heat  and  drought ; 
and  though  they  are  not  so  durable  as  in  other 
seasons  more  favoured  with  moisture,  they  supply 
unlimited  quantities  of  flowers  where  the  requisite 
space  is  devoted  to  them.  The  dry  weather  should 
also  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  plenty  of 
good  seed ;  and  in  that  respect  good  provision  is 
made  for  next  year. 

In  the  course  of  a  hurried  walk  through  the  trial 
grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  we 
noted  a  few  of  the  many  things  always  on  trial  there. 
Very  chaste  and  highly  ornamental  are  the  numerous 
soft  shades  of  white,  pink,  rose  and  blue  to  be  seen 
in  a  strain  of  Campanula  Medium  calycanthema, 
popularly  termed  Cup-and-  saucer  Bellflowers  or 
Canterbury  Bells.  Amongst  Poppies,  Papaver 
pilosum,  with  branching  stems  18  in.  high,  furnishes 
a  very  distinct  shade  of  soft  apricot  flowers  with 
creamy  stamens. 

Sweet  Williams  are  well  and  plentifully  grown  in 
a  great  variety  of  distinct  shades.  Very  choice  is 
the  giant  Auricula-eyed  type  with  huge,  dense 
clusters  of  white  flowers  with  a  crimson  zone.  In¬ 
deed  all  of  the  types  are  most  floriferous,  and  so 
easily  grown  that  one  wonders  why  they  are  not 
extensively  grown  in  every  garden.  Very  peculiar 
and  attractive  is  the  strain  named  Harlequin,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  white  when  they  first  expand, 
but  soon  change  to  rose,  and  then  to  carmine.  All 
of  these  are  present  in  the  same  fascicle,  owing  to 
the  way  the  flowers  are  produced  in  succession,  and 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Dianthus  family. 
Sutton’s  superb  mixed  consists  of  all  the  strains 
mixed  so  as  to  give  a  variety  of  colours  from  the 
same  packet.  These  Sweet  Williams  have  been 
undergoing  selection  continuously  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  All  of  the  types  came  from  a  beauti¬ 
ful  salmon  variety  still  to  be  seen  here.  The  other 
shades  are  white,  rose,  crimson,  pink,  and  the  variety 
subject  to  the  change  of  colour  above  mentioned. 
Sutton's  Black  is  a  dark  maroon-crimson  sort. 
Double  varieties  are  also  grown,  and  are 
characterised  by  having  three  or  four  layers  or  tiers 
of  petals  one  above  the  other.  There  are  white, 
rose,  purple,  crimson  and  other  shades  in  the  double 
strain.  In  another  part  of  the  grounds  we  came 
upon  ten  long  rows  of  single  white  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  double  white  Sweet  Wiiliams,  all  very 
pure  and  true  to  name,  showing  the  dependence  that 
can  be  placed  upon  them  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  in  the  matter  of  bedding  or  border  work. 

Shirley  Poppies  have  been  undergoing  selection 
here  for  the  sake  of  the  beautifully  edged  varieties. 
In  one  direction  the  flowers  with  dark  centres  and 
white  edges  have  been  encouraged,  and  on  the  other, 
those  with  white  centres  and  dark  edges  have 
been  favoured.  The  combination  of  bright  and 
delicate  colours  is  very  pleasing  indeed.  Iceland 
Poppies  in  all  the  existing  shades  of  colour  are  also 
well  cared  for.  Another  plant  belonging  to  the 
same  family,  namely,  Eschscholtzia  californica,  sown 
in  the  autumn  has  flowered  well  and  continuously 
for  weeks.  Rose  Cardinal,  a  handsome  variety  of  this 
Californian  Poppywort,  has  flowers  that  are  rose 
externally  and  white  internally.  The  double  crimson 
Geum  atrosanguineum  is  a  perennial  plant  and  very 
continuous  in  the  production  of  flowers.  Here  we 
came  upon  a  plantation  of  Violas  sown  last  May 
twelvemonth  in  the  position  they  now  occupy,  and 
they  have  been  one  sheet  of  bloom  since  last  March, 
A  little  further  on  comes  a  plantation  of  Sutton  s 
Giant  White  Pansy  used  for  bedding  purposes  and 
very  free  flowering.  It  is  a  strain  having  large 
white  flowers  with  generally  a  few  short  rays,  but 
sometimes  rayless  or  almost  so,  and  very  useful  for 
producing  a  bold  effect  in  those  parts  of  the  garden 
most  suitable  to  their  well-being. 

Who  shall  gainsay  the  beauty  of  a  broad  piece  of 


Phacelia  campanularia  with  flowers  of  a  more  intense 
blue  than  many  of  the  finest  of  the  blue  Gentians  ? 

It  flowers  profusely  even  in  light  soil  in  dry  weather. 
Matricaria  (Chrysanthemum)  inodora  plenissima  is 
raised  from  seed  in  quantity.  Very  conspicuous 
is  a  large  patch  of  a  rich  dark  crimson  Sweet 
William,  isolated  to  keep  it  pure.  There  are  now 
many  varieties  of  Centaurea  Cyanus,  but  in  our 
opinion  none  of  them  excel  the  charming  blue  of  the 
type  which  is  grown  here  in  quantity.  Delphinium 
Queen  of  the  Blues  is  a  handsome  perennial  with 
intense  blue  flowers,  including  even  the  small 
central  petals.  Close  by  is  a  plantation  of  Sweet 
William  Harlequin  with  variable  flowers  as  des¬ 
cribed  above.  It  comes  quite  true  from  seed.  The 
annual  and  blue-flowered  Woodruff  having  been 
sown  in  the  autumn  has  now  gone  to  seed.  Malva 
moschata  alba,  though  old,  is  yet  always  new,  for  it 
is  a  beautiful  Mallow  with  white  flowers  and  finely 
cut  leaves.  The  large  golden  yellow  flowers  of 
Bartonia  aurea  make  it  a  useful  subject  for  bedding 
purposes  or  border  decoration.  The  flowers  of  the 
Tropaeolum  Fairy  Queen  are  primrose  when  they 
expand,  but  they  soon  change  to  a  beautiful  salmon- 
buff  hue. 

Viola  Golden  Sovereign  supplies  a  golden-yellow 
hue  that  is  rich  and  conspicuous  when  seen  in  the 
mass,  though  the  flowers  are  moderate  in  size. 
V.  cornuta  Mauve  Queen  is  a  very  pretty  and  refined 
flower  of  a  light  blue  or  mauve.  The  strains  of 
bedding  or  decorative  Pansies  are  very  numerous 
and  varied.  Sutton’s  Perfection  is  a  mixed  strain 
with  large  yellow,  white,  purple,  and  blue  flowers, 
with  various  other  shades.  They  are  also 
characterised  by  having  three  to  five  blotches. 
Giant  Yellow  is  the  counterpart  of  Giant  White,  and 
in  our  opinion  even  a  finer  strain.  In  effect  a  batch 
of  them  at  a  short  distance  is  golden-yellow  ;  but  on 
close  inspection  many  of  them  show  the  short  rays 
to  be  found  amongst  the  white  strain,  with  the 
same  bold  eye.  Others  have  much  longer  rays ; 
and  some  ray  less,  golden-yellow  flowers  of  refined 
character  may  be  singled  out.  Altogether  both  the 
Giant  White  and  Giant  Yellow  are  very  vigorous 
strains  and  germinate  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
coming  on  quickly  and  strongly.  They  commence  to 
flower  while  yet  quite  small,  and  therefore  very 
useful  for  bedding  and  garden  decoration  generally. 

Brilliant  Gem  is  a  smaller  flowered  race  with 
brightly  and  richly-coloured  flowers.  Sutton's 
Black  Prince  is  black  enough  for  any  purpose. 
Sutton’s  Mammoth  is  of  the  fancy  type  with  flowers 
of  huge  size.  Trimardeau  is  a  Continental  strain 
with  similar  but  smaller  flowers.  Bedding  Meteor 
has  very  dark  orange-crimson  flowers,  and  comes 
very  true  from  seed.  The  most  of  these  varieties 
are  grown  together  in  one  large  plantation  purely 
for  trial,  in  order  to  see  how  true  they  come  to 
character,  and  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Where 
grown  for  seed  the  plantatious  are  isolated  to  keep 
them  true. 

- - 

WHINHAMS  INDUSTRY  GOOSEBERRY. 

There  are  very  few  people  in  the  north  of  England, 
the  home,  by  the  way,  of  Gooseberry  culture,  that 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  variety  known  as 
Whinhams  Industry.  This  variety  is  largely  grown, 
and  is  a  great  favourite.  The  berries  when  green 
are  in  great  request  for  the  making  of  preserves,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  over  two  hundred  tons  of  green 
fruit  are  annually  sent  from  Morpeth  alone.  '  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  erect,  and  the  sturdy,  vigorous 
foliage  is  erect  likewise,  and  tends  to  protect  the 
fruit  from  the  frosts  of  early  spring. 

Mr.  Robert  Whinham,  the  raiser  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  sort,  was  a  native  of  Morpeth,  where  he 
followed  the  calling  of  a  market  gardener.  In  his 
early  days  he  had  roughed  it  considerably  in  North 
America,  whither  his  ambition  and  roving  disposition 
had  led  him.  Coming  back  to  his  native  town  he 
settled  down  in  the  early  decades  of  the  present 
century,  and  proceeded  to  devote  a  great  part  of  his 
time  to  the  raising  of  seedlings  The  famous 
Gooseberry,  which  is  named  after  him,  is  thought  to 
have  had  Rifleman  for  one  of  its  parents,  but  a  good 
deal  of  uncertainty  is  attached  to  this.  Mr.  Whin- 
ham  knew  he  had  a  good  thing  in  Industry,  but  the 
variety  did  not  at  once  receive  the  share  of  popu¬ 
larity  to  which  it  has  since  fallen  heir.  Morpeth, 
Churchyard  holds  the  last  remains  of  this  eminent 
servant  of  horticulture.  His  last  days,  it  is  said 
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were  spent  amidst  anything  but  comfortable  sur¬ 
roundings. 

There  was  until  lately,  if  indeed  it  be  not  there 
now,  a  bush  of  Industry  in  Whinham's  own  garden 
at  the  Alley  Banks,  Morpeth,  which  could  not  be 
less  than  fifty  years  of  age,  and  yet  has  been  bearing 
heavy  crops  right  up  to  the  last.  This  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  plants  from  Whinham’s  original  stock. 
- - 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CARNATION. 

i. — The  best  times  for  planting  are  from  the 
20th  September  until  the  end  of  October,  and  in  the 
spring,  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  When 
Carnations  are  planted  too  early  in  the  open  ground 
they  sometimes  suffer  from  the  effects  of  drying 
winds. 

2.  — Preparation  of  the  ground. — This  should 
be  done  in  September,  or  sooner,  by  trenching  it  to 
the  depth  of  15  in.  or  18 in.,  and  working  some  decayed 
manure  in  during  the  process.  A  good  medium  clay 
loam  is  best,  and  one  rather  inclined  to  be  heavy 
than  light ;  but  I  have  grown  Carnations  admirably 
on  light  sandy  soil — in  this  case  some  clayey  loam 
was  placed  round  the  roots.  The  manure  should  be 
placed  at  least  6  in.  below  the  surface,  so  that  it  does 
not  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  roots. 

3.  — Planting. — This  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  received,  the  ground  having  been 
previously  prepared.  Carry  the  box  containing  the 
plants  to  the  bed,  and  plant  them  out  as  they  are 
removed  from  the  moss  and  papers.  The  plants 
should  be  6  in.  from  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  15m. 
asunder  in  the  rows.  Plant  to  the  first  pair  of 
leaves ;  the  roots  should  be  well  into  the  ground, 
and  some  fine  soil  worked  in  amongst  them,  pressing 
it  in  with  the  fingers.  After  planting,  mulch  the 
surface  of  the  soil  amongst  the  plants  with  decayed 
manure;  this  arrests  evaporation  in  the  soil,  and 
acts  as  a  pro-tective  agent  in  winter. 

4.  — Treatment  after  planting. — The  plants, 
if  well  put  into  the  ground,  do  not  usually  require 
any  support ;  but  slender,  tall  plants  may  require 
a  slight  stick  to  hold  them  upright.  Any  plants 
that  may  become  loosened,  or  even  thrown  out  of  the 
ground  by  alternate  frosts  and  thaws,  must  be 
pressed  in  with  the  fingers  when  the  soil  is  soft. 

5— Pot  culture. — All  the  successful  exhibitors 
of  Carnations  grow  a  considerable  number  of  plants 
in  flower  pots.  The  layers  are  potted  up  in  the 
autumn  in  small  flower  pots,  large  and  small  sixties, 
two  in  the  larger  size  and  one  in  the  smaller.  The 
potting  soil  ought  not  to  be  too  heavy  ;  a  good  com¬ 
post  is  formed  of  four  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf  mould, 
and  one  of  decayed  manure,  with  sand  to  keep  the 
material  in  a  porous  condition.  After  potting  them 
up,  place  in  a  garden  frame,  kept  rather  close  for  a 
few  days ;  and  if  they  are  potted  early  it  may  be 
necessary  to  shade  from  bright  sunshine.—  James 
Douglas,  F.R.H.S.  (Carnation  Specialist),  Edenside, 
Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 

- *•§• - 

NEWCASTLE  SUMMER  FLOWER 
SHOW. 

The  annual  summer  exhibition  of  the  enterprising 
Northumberland  and  Durham  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  the  8th,  gth,  and  10th  inst.  All  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  the  clouds  were  heavy  and 
lowering,  threatening  rain,  a  misfortune  to  which 
this  show  has  frequently  been  subjected.  The 
society  had  ventured  £1,200  in  preliminary  expenses, 
and  was  naturally  anxious  that  fine  weather  should 
prevail.  The  rain  held  off,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day  a  sum  ot  £225  had  been  taken  at  the  gate, 
and  £55  at  the  grand  stand,  making  a  total  of  £280. 

The  show  itself  was  held  in  one  huge  tent.  Some 
adverse  criticism  was  passed  by  the  judges  upon  a 
tiered  platform  at  the  entrance  to  the  tent,  owing  to 
the  way  the  tubs  containing  the  plants  had  been 
canted  to  show  them  to  the  best  advantage,  but  had 
missed  the  effect.  The  Roses  were  a  decided  feature 
of  the  show,  and  were  remarkable  from  the  number 
of  leading  prizes  that  went  to  Juteopolis,  as  Dundee 
is  often  named.  The  show  of  Roses,  in  the  opinion 
of  an  expert,  was  the  finest  that  has  been  seen  at 
Newcastle.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  of 
good  quality  but  not  so  numerous  as  on  former 
occasions. 

Mr.  John  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pease, 
Darlington,  took  the  leading  award  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  F<  Edmondson,  Newcastle,  and 


Mrs.  Jennings,  Newcastle,  in  the  order  named.  For 
six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  Mr.  F. 
Nicholas,  Upleatham,  took  the  lead ;  but  a  third 
prize  was  the  only  other  awarded.  Mr.  F.  Nicholas 
had  the  best  foliage  plants.  Mr.  J.  McIntyre  again 
came  to  the  front  securing  the  leading  prizes  for 
exotic  Ferns,  Crotons,  and  Dracaenas.  In  the  class 
for  single  tuberous  rooted  Begonias,  Mr.  T.  Bell, 
Felling,  took  the  first  prize;  and  Mr.  W.  Laws, 
Ponteland,  had  the  best  double  varieties.  The  best 
table  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe, 
gardener  to  Joseph  A.  Pease,  Esq  ,  M.P.,  Hutton 
Hall,  Guisborough. 

The  Roses  constituted  a  leading  attraction  of  the 
show,  and  the  premier  award  for  72  blooms,  in  not 
less  than  36  varieties,  was  carried  off  by  Messrs.  D. 
and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  who  had  the  Silver  Flora 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Some 
connoisseurs  considered  that  the  blooms  were  rather 
coarse,  but  they  were  really  only  large  as  a  result  of 
the  cooler  climate  of  Scotland,  and  the  later  season. 
Messrs.  R.  Mack  &  Son,  Catterick,  took  the  second 
place,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  Yorks, 
who  were  so  prominent  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the 
previous  week,  had  here  to  be  content  with  the 
third  place.  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  again  led  the 
way  with  48  Roses,  dissimilar.  Messrs.  Harkness 
&  Sons  secured  the  second  award,  displacing  Messrs. 

R.  Mack  &  Son,  who  were  third.  Messrs.  J  &  A. 
May,  Bedale,  had  the  best  36  varieties,  taking  the 
lead  of  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  and  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons,  who  followed  in  the  order  given. 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  came  to  the  front  and  kept 
it  for  24  varieties,  12  blooms  of  any  variety  and  12 
tea-scented  Roses. 

Pansies  constituted  another  feature  of  the 
exhibition,  competition  was  very  keen,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  winning  stands  came  from  Scotland.  Mr.  M. 
Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  took  the  leading  place  for 
48  Fancy  Pansies,  which  were  beautifully  fresh.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  John  Smellie,  Busby.  For  24 
Fancy  Pansies,  Mr.  M.  Campbell  retained  his 
original  position,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  George 
Davison,  Newcastle,  who  made  Mr.  J.  Smellie  take 
the  third  place.  The  latter  came  to  the  front  for  24 
show  Pansies,  aDd  Mr.  M.  Campbell  had  the  best  24 
sprays  of  Violas.  Mr.  J.  Arkless,  Gateshead,  had 
the  best  Pinks,  and  Mr.  J.  Cairns,  Sunderland,  had 
the  best  Carnations,  which  were  small  but  fresh. 
Mr.  W.  Archer,  Sunderland,  staged  the  best  Picotees 
which  were  beautifully  refined.  Mr.  F.  Edmondson 
took  two  leading  prizes  for  table  decorations,  and 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  secured  the  other 
five  first  prizes. 

Fruit  was  excellent  in  quality,  but  the  competition 
was  not  so  keen  in  some  of  the  classes  as  it  has  been 
in  former  years.  The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of 
8  dishes  of  fruit  was  secured  by  Mr.  Alex.  Kirk, 
gardener  to  J.  Thompson  Paton,  Esq  ,  Alloa,  whose 
fame  as  a  grape  grower  is  well  known.  His  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  were  really  splendid  with  perfect 
bloom.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  and 
Mr.  James  Tullet,  gardener  to  Lord  Barnard,  Raby 
Castle,  Darlington.  In  the  class  for  four  dishes  of 
fruit  Mr.  Mclndoe  took  the,lead  of  Mr.  Kirk, who  was 
second.  In  the  other  classes  for  fruit,  however,  he 
had  it  very  much  his  own  way,  for  he  took  the  lead¬ 
ing  prizes  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  showing 
Muscats,  and  Black  Alicante ;  two  bunches  of 
Grapes  ;  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  ;  two  bunches 
of  any  other  black  variety  than  those  already  shown  ; 
a  dish  each  of  Nectarines,  and  Tartarian  Cherries; 
and  18  Tomatos  which  were  of  large  size  and  fine 
appearance,  Invincible  being  the  variety  shown. 
Mr.  James  Tullet  had  the  best  two  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburghs ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Luke  Thompson,  gardener  to  A.  Guthrie,  Esq.,  Low 
Fell.  The  latter  secured  the  first  prize  for  Peaches 
with  a  fine  dish  of  Royal  George.  Mr.  Mclndoe 
was  second  with  Bellegarde.  Mr.  John  McIntyre 
bad  the  best  Melon.  Mr.  W.  G.  McFarlane,  of 
Alnwick  had  the  best  dish  of  Strawberries  in  large 
conical  samples. 

In  the  classes  for  plants  not  open  to  nurserymen 
leading  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Nicholas,  Mr. 
John  McIntyre,  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  Newburn,  and  Mr. 
T.  Bell.  Mr.  G.  C.  Finlay,  Darlington,  took  the 
lead  in  this  division  for  12  Roses  ;  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson,  Kirkby  Moorside,  Yorks., 
and  Mr.  A.  Whitton,  Bedale,  respectively.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  came  to  the  front,  however,  for  12 
Roses  in  another  class,  6  Roses,  and  12  Tea-scented 


varieties.  Mr.  W.  Archer  had  the  best  Carnations  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Arkless  showed  the  best  Picotees.  Mr. 

G.  Davison  exhibited  the  best  24  Pansies  ;  and  Mr. 
John  Wright,  Prudhoe,  and  Mr.  J  Proudlock,  Seaton 
Delaval,  each  took  leading  prizes  for  Pansies.  Hardy 
herbaceous  plants  were  decidedly  a  feature  of  the 
exhibition,  occupying  a  table  half  the  length  of  the 
tent.  Several  of  the  leading  exhibitors,  particularly 
amongst  the  nurserymen  disregarded  the  conditions 
required  by  the  schedule,  and  were  consequently 
disqualified.  This  was  for  18  varieties.  In  the  class 
for  12  varieties,  the  leading  award  was  secured  by 
Mr.  W.  Hutchinson,  who  showed  Coreopsis,  Gaillar- 
dia,  and  Alstroemeria  chilensis  in  fine  condition. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  McKenzie,  gardener 
to  the  Rev.  R.  Burdon,  Wylam-on-Tyne ;  and  by 
Mr.  Mclndoe,  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Rutherford,  Wbickham,  Gateshead,  had  the  best 
collection  of  vegetables  and  the  best  Cucumbers. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  not  for  competition, 
Messrs.  W.  Fell  &  Co.,  Hexham,  were  awarded  the 
Society’s  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of  hardy  flowers, 
and  well  grown  Conifers.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  had  a  very  extensive  exhibit  of  Violas, 
Sweet  Peas,  Pansies,  Dahlias,  and  hardy  herbaeeous 
plants,  and  were  highly  commended.  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  exhibited  many 
of  his  new  varieties  of  Carnations  and  Picotees. 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead,  Manchester,  exhibited 
a  fine  collection  of  Ferns  in  their  usual  style.  Mr. 
Michael  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  The  same  class 
of  plants  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Kent  &  Brydon, 
Darlington.  Conifers  were  shown  in  quantity  by 
Messrs.  Joseph  Robson  &  Sons.  Both  the  last 
named  firms  were  very  highly  commended.  A  hand¬ 
some  collection  of  plants  grown  with  pure  Ichthemic 
Guano,  was/exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Colchester,  Ipswich. 

A  stand  of  Ferns,  and  Edwardian  Ware  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sherwood, 
Nottingham. 

- - — 

SYON  HOUSE. 

One  of  the  principal  southern  seats  of  the  Ducal 
Percys,  Syon,  or  as  it  used  formerly  to  be  spelt  SioD, 
House,  has  long  been  celebrated  as  one  of  the  finest 
establishments  in  England.  More  than  one  of  the 
noble  Dukes  of  Northumberland  have  evidenced 
striking  horticultural  tastes,  with  the  result  that  the 
flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  gardens,  with  their 
accompanying  glasshouses,  are  of  an  exceedingly 
well  appointed  character,  and  many  rare  and  beauti¬ 
ful  trees  are  dotted  about  the  ample  grounds. 

The  mansion  itself  is  a  solid  rectangular  building 
of  forbidding  aspect  fronting  the  flat  plain-like  waste 
through  which  the  Thames  here  flows.  Having 
once  been  a  nunnery,  the  ascetic  tastes  of  the  then 
owners  and  occupiers  would  not  admit  of  any  ornate 
specimens  of  architecture.  Solidity  and  strength 
were  the  main  objects  of  the  designers,  and  these 
have  been  achieved  to  the  exclusion  of  the  purely 
ornamental.  As  it  stands,  Syon  House  is  what  an 
auctioneer  would  term  a  well  preserved  specimen  of 
mediaeval  architecture.  The  tunnel  leading  from 
the  house  underneath  the  bed  of  the  river,  now 
blocked  up  and  in  a  state  of  ruination,  forms  another 
link  with  the  past,  for  legend  hath  it  that  here  more 
than  one  nun  sought  flight  from  the  dull  monotony 
of  convent  life.  The  old  boathouse  that  lies  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  is  also  fraught  with  much  in¬ 
terest.  The  stained  and  polished  oaken  floor  boards, 
plate  glass  windows,  and  scatiered  chairs,  denote 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  still  in  use,  but 
as  our  steps  were  guided  to  the  damp  grass-grown 
dungeon  below  where  th<|  boats  were  formerly  kept, 
the  clock  of  time  seemed  put  back  a  couple  of 
hundred  years,  for  here  in  aristocratic  decay  lies  the 
fatal  state  barge  that  carried  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  her 
doom  upon  Tower  Hill.  The  once  gilded  and 
bedecked  craft  is  now  dull,  dingy,  and  dirty,  with 
the  marks  of  the  corroding  fingers  of  the  intervening 
years,  as  if  in  mute  lamentation  of  that  dread  day 
when  she  was  a  passive  instrument  that  brought 
about  the  last  scene,  when,  in  the  words  of  the 
historian,  “  the  axe  fell,  and  the  fairest  and  wisest 
head  that  ever  sat  upon  human  shoulders  fell  like¬ 
wise.” 

Shaking  off  these  gloomy  reflections  we  were  fain 
to  teturn  to  the  upper  air,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  a  stroll  through  the  grounds.  These  are  of  a 
most  delightful  character,  and  when  we  say  that 
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there  are  over  five  miles  of  wide  gravel  walks,  and 
over  sixty  acres  of  pleasure  grounds,  including  forty 
acres  of  lawn,  besides  wood  and  water  we  have  given 
some  idea  of  their  extent.  •*  To  wander  at  our  idle 
will  in  summer’s  luscious  prime,”  as  the  poet  puts  it, 
amongst  these  sylvan  charms  is  indeed  a  pleasurable 
and  an  instructive  experience,  particularly  as  every¬ 
thing  is  neat  and  well  kept,  whilst  antiquarian  relics 
are  carefully  preserved  and  not  subjected  to  the 
tidying  up  mania.  Most  of  the  trees  bear  labels 
whereon  their  correct  names  and  habitats  are 
inscribed.  This  is  an  example  that  might  well  be 
followed  by  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  for  the 
value  and  interest  attaching  to  collections  would 
thereby  be  greatly  enhanced.  Cedrus  Libani  has 
been  planted  extensively,  and  there  are  numbers  of 
grand  specimens  scattered  throughout  the  grounds. 
One  veritable  old  patriarch  in  particular  that  stands 
near  the  mansion  is  supported  by  various  props  and 
stays,  most  of  which  are  covered  with  Ivy,  whilst 
the  huge  limbs  are  held  together  by  ropes  of  wire. 
Oaks  also  are  largely  represented.  In  all  there  are 
over  forty  species  and  varieties  represented,  many  of 
them  by  splendidly-grown  trees,  including  a  veteran 
Quercus  Suber.  Some  clean-limbed  and  stately 
specimens  of  Tilia  americana  are  also  well  worthy 
of  note.  Robinia  Pseudo-Acacia  would  appear  to 
have  been  a  great  favourite  at  one  time.  Several  of 
the  finest  trees  we  have  ever  seen  are  to  be  found  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  lawn  upon  the  western  front.  A 
very  pretty  effect  has  been  obtained  by  allowing  a 
Banksian  Rose  to  clamber  up  the  stem  of  one  gnarled 
old  subject,  the  paucity  of  whose  branches  betrays 
the  fact  that  many  many  summers  have  passed  over 
its  devoted  head.  A  large  tree  of  Magnolia 
acuminata  attracted  our  attention  as  one  of  the  finest 
examples  we  have  yet  met  with.  Cercis  Siliquastrum, 
the  so-called  Judas  Tree,  is  another  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  arboretum. 

The  growth  of  wild  flowers  is  encouraged  in  the 
out  lying  portions  of  the  grounds,  and  we  were 
charmed  with  the  appearance  of  some  thinly  planted 
shrubberies,  of  which  the  stately  Foxglove  had  taken 
possession.  Clumps  of  the  common  Bracken,  Pteris 
aquilina,  presented  a  well  nigh  tropical  appearance, 
so  tall  and  vigorous  were  they. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  divide  the  flower  garden 
proper  from  the  pleasure  grounds,  the  one  running 
gradually  into  the  other.  In  front  of  the  large  con¬ 
servatory  the  chief  effort  is  evidently  made.  Standard 
Roses  planted  singly  are  a  great  feature  here,  the 
whole  of  the  space  being  dotted  with  them.  The 
greater  part  of  the  beds  are  occupied  by  the  common 
run  of  bedding  plants,  which  all  looked  gay  aDd 
effective.  Several  beds,  however,  were  filled  by 
such  sub-tropical  subjects  as  Cannas,  Coleuses, 
Alternantheras,  etc.,  whilst  Grevillea  robusta  has 
been  used  as  a  dot  plant  with  charming  effect. 

Leaving  this  portion  of  the  garden  we  pass  through 
a  very  pretty  hardy  fernery,  the  shade  and  coolness 
of  which  is  most  refreshing  upon  a  hot  July  day. 
From  amongst  the  fronds  of  the  Ferns  which  gem 
the  banks  on  either  side  numbers  of  faces  carved 
upon  blocks  of  stone  peer  curiously  at  us,  the  effect 
being  somewhat  startling. 

In  the  great  lake  which  is  such  a  feature  of  the 
flower  garden  the  dainty  Nymphae  alba  has  estab¬ 
lished  itself,  the  whiteness  of  the  flowers  showing  up 
all  the  more  strongly  by  contrast  with  the  golden- 
yellow  of  the  flowers  of  Nuphar  luteum  growing  by 
its  side.  The  lake  is  crossed  by  several  rustic 
bridges,  and  the  whole  scene  is  delightful  beyond 
description  to  those  who  love  the  water  and  water 
plants.  Hereabouts  the  Old  Man's  Beard,  Clematis 
Vitalba,  has  taken  possession,  and  many  of  the  trees 
are  festooned  from  the  tops  downward  with  the 
restful  green  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native 
climbing  plants. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens  are,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  of  considerable  extent,  and  they  have  need 
to  be  considering  the  vast  amount  of  material  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  furnish.  Mr.  G.  Wythes 
since  he  first  came  to  Syon,  some  eight  years  ago, 
has  made  his  name  known  far  and  wide  as  a  practical 
gardener,  and  successful  exhibitor  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  medals  alone  which  have  been 
awarded  him  for  collections  of  vegetables  number 
several  scores,  and  among  them  the  magic  word 
"  gold  ”  appears  not  once  or  twice,  bespeaking  the 


exhibition  of  collections  of  far  more  than  ordinary 
merit. 

Asparagus  is  a  very  favourite  culture  of  Mr. 
Wythes,  and  we  were  greatly  interested  in  the  out¬ 
door  beds  from  which  he  cuts  the  large,  succulent, 
and  well  blanched  heads  so  familiar  to  the  frequenters 
of  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall.  The  beds  in  question 
are  all  enclosed  by  walls  surmounted  with  a  cap  of 
iron.  The  intervening  spaces,  which  are  from  18  in. 
to  24  in.  in  width,  are  filled  with  fermenting  material, 
and  thus  stimulated  the  roots  throw  up  their  heads 
very  early  in  the  season.  The  whole  plan  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  well  worthy  of  being  extensively 
copied  by  other  cultivators  of  the  popular  esculent. 

Despite  the  dry  weather,  vegetables  all  round  were 
looking  well,  and  huge  stretches  of  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Saladings,  and  roots  of  all  kinds 
showed  up  conspicuously. 

The  fruit  crop,  too,  gives  promise  of  being  a 
remarkably  heavy  one.  A  large  slice  of  what  is  now 
the  kitchen  garden  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  a 
grower  for  market,  and  many  trees  of  the  old  Manx 
Codlin  Apple  still  remain,  and  are  this  year  carrying 
heavy  loads  of  fruit.  Mr.  Wythes  is  removing  these 
trees  by  degrees  and  filling  their  places  with  other 
varieties  possessed  of  superior  keeping  qualities. 

Thanks  to  liberal  waterings  Raspberries  have  been 
doing  well.  Superlative  is  the  favourite  here,  and 
well  it  justifies  the  choice.  At  the  last  picking  over 
120  lbs.  were  gathered,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
another  picking  fully  as  large  might  have  been 
obtained.  Strawberries  are  treated  as  annuals  at 
Syon,  that  is  to  say,  the  plants  are  grown  for  one 
year  only.  Mr.  Wythes  pins  his  faith  to  early 
planting.  The  runners  are  put  in  early,  and  the 
plantations  made  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  July. 
Over  6,000  plants  are  grown  for  forcing  purposes 
alone,  and  this  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  forcing  is  practised  at  Syon.  This  year  Royal 
Sovereign,  having  hitherto  acquitted  itself  so  well,  is 
beiDg  grown  in  very  large  quantities,  supplemented 
by  other  well-proved  sorts,  such  as  Laxton’s  Noble, 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  Auguste  Nicaise. 

Generally  speaking,  hardy  fruit  is  very  plentiful. 
Morello  Cherries,  Apricots,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  small  fruits  are  all  giving  a  good  account  of 
themselves,  and  the  late  spring  frost,  which  caused 
so  much  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  fruit 
crops  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  seem  to  have 
worked  little,  if  any,  damage. 

The  Glass  Houses. 

The  glass  department  is  a  great  feature  of  the 
establishment.  Under  Mr.  Wythes’  capable  super¬ 
vision  the  old  Pine  pits  have  recently  been  turned 
into  small  forcing  pits,  which  not  only  retain  the 
heat  of  the  sun  wonderfully  well,  but  are  withal 
handy  and  useful  little  structures,  eminently  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  Melons,  Tomatos,  etc.  Syon 
House  is  a  noted  home  for  Melons,  some  six  first- 
class  varieties  having  been  raised  here.  Of  these, 
Beauty  of  Syon  and  Syon  House  are  grown  in  quan¬ 
tities  and  give  every  satisfaction.  The  chief  feature 
of  Melon  culture  here  is  the  small  amount  of  soil 
that  is  given  the  plants,  dependence  being  placed 
rather  upon  liberal  and  judicious  feeding  than  upon 
a  great  deal  of  soil,  and  the  results  fully  justify  this 
method. 

Tomatos  are  exceptionally  well  done,  and  Carter’s 
Duke  of  York,  as  grown  here,  is  surely  the  king  of 
Tomatos.  Look  where  we  would  the  plants,  whether 
growing  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  beds,  were  heavily 
loaded  with  huge  fruits,  some  of  which  have  turned 
the  scale  at  fourteen  ounces — no  mean  weight  for  a 
single  Tomato,  and  a  record  that  will  take  some 
beating. 

In  the  larger  houses  Grapes  are  extensively  grown, 
house  after  house  being  filled  with  grand  crops  of 
fruit  in  all  stages.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
among  these  was  a  superbly  finished  lot  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  that  was  all  that  a  gardener  could 
desire.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  yielded  heavy 
crops,  and  the  growth  is  wonderfully  clean  and 
strong.  The  pot  culture  of  stone  fruit  is  not  largely 
indulged  in,  but  a  few  Peaches  in  pots  were  just 
ripening  very  fair  crops 

Bananas  receive  special  care,  and  here  again  our 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  apparently  inadequate 
quantity  of  soil  in  which  the  plants  were  growing. 
Musa  Cavendishii  does  well  under  such  treatment 
however,  as  the  size  and  deep  green  hue  of  the  leaves 


betoken.  In  roomier  houses  both  Musa  sapientum  and 
M.  paradisiaca  receive  attention. 

In  speaking  of  the  plant  houses  the  size  and 
importance  amongst  horticultural  structures  of  the 
large  conservatory  naturally  claim  for  it  the  first 
and  chief  consideration.  Briefly  its  appearance  as 
viewed  from  its  southern  front  is  that  of  a  huge  semi¬ 
circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  arises  the  large  domed 
Palm  house,  high  enough  to  accommodate  many 
stately  examples  of  a  tropical  flora.  A  roomy 
corridor  runs  from  either  side  of  this  central  dome, 
and  at  the  horns  of  the  crescent  expands  into  a 
commodious  circular  structure.  In  these  two  wings 
greenhouse  plants  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  found,  and  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  Liliums,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
Coleuses,  etc.,  were  much  in  evidence.  This  part 
of  the  conservatory  forms  a  cool  and  pleasant 
promenade.  The  tropical  section,  however,  excites 
the  chief  interest  on  account  of  the  remarkable 
character  of  its  inmates.  The  mighty  Dendrocalamus 
giganteus  appears  to  be  perfectly  at  home  here,  and 
is  in  far  more  vigorous  health  than  at  Kew.  A  fine 
Arenga  saccharifera,  the  fronds  of  which  are  closely 
pressing  against  the  glass,  is  also  well  worthy  of 
note.  Sideroxylon  inerme,  the  Iron-wood  tree,  is 
represented  by  a  specimen,  the  stem  of  which  is 
fully  6  in.  in  diameter.  Other  interesting  plants 
were  Bombax  ceiba,  the  silk  cotton  tree,  Ficus 
bengalensis,  Dracaena  undulata,  and  Cereus 
hexagonus. 

The  remainder  of  the  plant  houses,  as  may  well  be 
expected,  are  kept  pretty  busy  in  keeping  up  a  supply 
of  material  for  this  truly  noble  conservatory.  In 
one  stove  a  grand  batch  of  Hymenocallis  speciosum 
in  full  flower  was  very  conspicuous. 

Orchids  are  not  touched  to  any  extent  except  for 
supplying  cut  flower.  To  this  end  Mr.  Wythes  has 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  since  his  advent 
the  stock  of  Orchids  has  been  more  than  quadrupled. 
Cypripedium  barbatum  does  exceptionally  well,  and 
quantities  of  well  grown  plants  were  carrying  a  rare 
lot  of  flowers. 

A  word  as  to  the  young  gardeners  at  Syon  must 
bring  our  notes  to  a  close.  As  may  be  expected  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  inner  workings  of 
a  big  private  establishment,  a  good  many  over  hours 
have  to  be  put  in  during  the  busy  season  in  order  to 
keep  things  up  to  the  mark,  but  Mr.  Wjthes  does  all 
that  lies  in  his  power  to  make  the  lot  of  those  under 
him  comfortable.  A  fortnight's  holiday  is  granted 
to  each  once  a  year,  and  whenever  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  work  is  knocked  off  at  2  p.m.  on  Saturdays. 
Besides  this  an  occasional  day  off  is  readily  granted, 
so  that  in  the  matter  of  holidays  the  young  men  have 
not  much  to  grumble  at.  A  welcome  addition  to  the 
bothies  has  recently  been  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
a  reading  room,  in  which  current  horticultural 
periodicals,  as  well  as  books  dealing  with  the 
profession  and  kindred  sciences  are  to  be  obtained. 
This  is  a  grand  example  which  should  be  followed 
in  every  garden  of  any  size  in  the  kingdom,  for  a 
well  read  gardener  is  sure  to  be  thoughtful,  per¬ 
severing,  and  successful. 

- ««■ 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  FLOWER 
SHOW. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  Flower  Show  was  held  in 
the  Great  Hall  and  Calverley  Hotel  grounds  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  July  8th.  Fortunately,  the  weather  was  fine, 
without  which  flower  shows  are  almost  bound  to  be 
a  financial  failure,  for  no  one  cares  to  go  when  it  is 
wet,  no  matter  how  ardent  a  lover  of  flowers  he 
may  be. 

Besides  the  Great  Hall,  three  large  tents  were 
requisitioned  in  which  to  take  the  plants,  fruit, 
and  flowers. 

In  the  open  class  for  four  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  (Orchids  excluded),  Mr.  J.  Mason,  gardener 
to  H.  J.  Wood,  Esq.,  Bidborough  Court,  was  first 
with  fine  pieces  of  Anthurium  Andreanum  and 
Allamanda  Hendersonii.  Mr.  W.  Turner,  gardener 
to  J.  H.  Le  Lacheur,  Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  a 
close  second,  whilst  Mr.  T.  Portnell,  gardener  to  Sir 
A.  Lamb,  Battle,  was  a  good  third.  For  four  orna¬ 
mental  foliage  plants,  Mr.  S.  Pope,  gardener  to  J.  J. 
Barrow,  Esq.,  Holmwood,  Tunbridge  Wells,  was 
easily  first,  and  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Portnell  respectively.  For  four  exotic  Ferns,  Mr. 
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T.  Portnell  was  first,  jMr.  Pope  second,  and  Mr.  N. 
Turner  third. 

Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space 
io  ft,  by  6  ft.  were  again  a  great  feature.  Mr.  I. 
Howes,  gardener  to  Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Dulcote, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  was  an  easy  first  with  a  most 
charming  arrangement  in  which  every  plant  was 
made  to  tell.  Second  came  Mr.  L.  Dupond  (who  is 
also  a  don  at  grouping),  gardener  to  C.  B.  Powell, 
Esq.,  Southborough  ;  third,  Mr.  S.  Pope ;  fourth, 
Mr.  N.  Turner. 

In  the  class  for  nine  Orchids,  Mr.  J.  Howes  was 
again  first,  showing  in  fine  form  Epidendrum  vetellin- 
um  majus,  with  numerous  spikes,  Dendrobium 
suavissimum,  Cattleya  rex,  and  Cattleya  gigas  San- 
deriana,  all  splendidly  flowered.  Second  was  Mr. 
J.  Mason  with  smaller  but  fresh  specimens,  and  third 
Mr.  Dupond. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  cut 
flowers,  all  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Charlton,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  had  a  grand  lot  of  fresh  flowers  which  secured 
him  the  premier  award;  second  was  Mr.  H.  Ware, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  Tillard,  Penshurst;  and 
third,  Mr.  L.  Dupond. 

For  table  decoration  in  the  class,  Mr.  R. 
Edwards,  Sevenoaks,  was  placed  first  with  an 
arrangement  composed  chiefly  of  Carnations; 
second,  Mr.  Hatton,  Sevenoaks  ;  and  third,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke,  Sevenoaks.  For  a  single  piece  (Roses  only), 
Mr.  S.  Cooke  was  first,  followed  by  Mr.  R. 
Edwards  and  Mr.  A.  Hatton.  Mr.  J.  Howes  was 
first  for  a  shoulder-spray  with  a  pretty  arrangement 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  Epidendrum 
O’Brienianum  ;  second,  Mr.  F.|Webber,  Tonbridge; 
and  third,  Mr.  S.  Cooke.  For  two  button-hole 
bouquets,  Mr.  Webber  was  an  easy  first ;  Mr.  S. 
Cooke,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Howes,  third.  In  the  class 
for  a  wreath  or  floral  design,  there  were  three  com¬ 
petitors.  First  came  Mr.  Webber,  second  Mr. 
Earley,  Mount  Ephraim,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
third  Mr.  Charlton,  Pan-tiles,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
the  exhibit  of  the  latter  being  a  real  work  of  art  in 
the  form  of  a  chaplet  composed  of  Lilies,  Orchids, 
Lapagerias,  &c.  For  a  wedding  bouquet,  also  a 
hand  bouquet,  Mr.  Charlton  easily  scored. 

For  six  bunches  of  Carnations,  three  in  a  bunch, 
Mr.  Ware  was  first,  Mrs.  V.  Charrington,  Hever, 
second,  and  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone, 
third. 

In  the  open  class  for  forty-eight  Roses,  Mr.  G. 
Mount,  Canterbury,  was  first,  followed  by  Messrs. 
G.  Bunyard  and  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield.  For  twelve 
Teas  the  same  order  was  maintained.  In  the 
amateurs’  class  for  twelve  and  six  H.P.'s,  six  Teas, 
and  six  of  one  variety.  Mr.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to 
T  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,;Reigate,  carried  all  before 
him.  E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq.,  Horsham,  was  second 
in  each  class. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  of  Fruits,  Mr.  C.  Earl, 
gardener  to  O.  E.  D'Avigdor-Goldsmid,  Esq.,  Tun¬ 
bridge,  was  first  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  ;  Mr. 
J.  Snow,  Wadhurst  Park,  second;  and  Mr.  J. 
Friend,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Clyn,  Godstone, 
third. 

Vegetables  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Friend, 
Mr.  Snow,  and  Mr.  Denton,  who  secured  the  lead¬ 
ing  prizes.  The  arrangemeuts  of  the  committee 
were  excellent,  whilst  the  secretarial  duties  were 
most  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Collins,  Junr. 
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Royal  Horticultural,  July  14th.—  Roses,  Carnations, 
Sweet  Peas  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  were  the 
leading  feature  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last ;  and. 
the  quality  of  the  flowers  named  was  remarkable 
considering  the  great  heat  and  drought.  Orchids 
were  not  so  plentiful  as  usual,  the  atmosphere  being 
too  dry  for  bringing  them  out  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  V/.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  Cattleya 
Eldorado  Wallisii,  Batemannia  Burtii  Wallisii, 
Zygopetalum  grandiflorum  and  some  others  that 
were  more  or  less  beautiful  or  highly  interesting. 
The  Batemannia  with  eye-like  spots  on  the  base  of 
the  petals,  and  the  Zygopetalum  were  very  singular 
flowers.  The  Catasetum  had  white  flowers  with 


slender  green  lines,  and  was  totally  different  from 
the  many  types  of  Zygopetalum  usually  seen. 

A  piece  of  Aeranthus  grandiflora,  bearing  two 
elongated  stems  and  a  piece  of  Laelia  crispilabia, 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Potter,  19,  Parkhill 
Road,  Croydon. 

A  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Orchids,  chiefly 
Cattleyas,  was  exhibited  by  Thomas  Statter,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 
Amongst  others  we  noted  Laelia  purpurata,  Laelia 
elegans  schilleriana,  L.  e.  Turneri,  Cattleya  Rex,  C. 
Warscewiczii  delicata,  and  several  Cypripediums 
with  flowers  of  large  size.  Lord  Rothschild 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  Tring  Park,  Tring,  was 
awarded  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  strong  spike 
of  Cattleya  gigas  Shuttleworthii,  bearing  six  flowers. 
He  also  exhibited  Masdevallia  Carderi  and  Cattleya 
gaskelliana  alba.  W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Stevens),  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs  , 
exhibited  numerous  fine  sprays  of  Cochlioda 
noetzliana,  Odontoglossum  nebulosum  album,  and  a 
fine  form  of  O.  luteo-purpureum  sceptrum. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  staged  a 
splendid  Cattleya  named  C.  Mossiae  Brilliancy,  C. 
M.  arnoldiana  var.,  a  very  beautiful  light  coloured 
variety  of  C.  Mendelii,  and  some  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a 
well-flowered  piece  of  Coelogyne  Sanderiana, 
Spathoglottis  plicata  Micholitzii,  some  forms  of 
Phaius  and  a  Cypripedium.  A  cultural  commenda¬ 
tion  was  accorded  the  Coelogyne. 

In  the  classes  for  Roses  according  to  schedule 
some  excellent  material  was  forthcoming,  although 
the  prevailing  drought  and  heat  had  doubtless 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  the  probable  exhibits. 
Mr.  Salter,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Wood- 
hatch,  Reigate,  was  placed  first  for  twenty-four 
single  trusses  distinct,  open  to  amateurs  only. 
Etienne  Levet,  Due  de  Rohan  and  Eclair  were  the 
best  blooms.  C.  J.  Grahame,  Esq.,  Wrydelands, 
Leatherhead,  was  placed  second.  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  scored  a  first  in 
an  open  class  for  a  similar  quantity.  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Xavier  Olibo,  Eclair  and  Horace  Vernet 
were  the  finest  samples  here.  Mr.  G.  Mount, 
Canterbury,  was  bracketed  an  equal  first  with  Messrs. 
Paul  showing  Her  Majesty, Charles  Lefebvre, Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Ulrich  Brunner  in  excellent  style.  Mr. 
P.  Bonnett,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson. 
Slagsden  Vicarage,  Bedford,  obtained  the  first  award 
for  twelve  single  trusses  distinct,  open  to  amateurs 
only,  R.  E.  West,  Esq.,  Reigate,  occupying  second 
place.  In  the  open  class  for  twelve  trusses  distinct, 
there  were  five  exhibits.  The  first  award  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.  G.  Mount  who  had  a  strong  lot,  and  the 
second  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  JohnBateman,  Esq., 
Rosevale,  Archway  Road,  N.,  had  the  best  six  single 
trusses  distinct,  and  Rivers  J3.  Laughton,  Esq., 
Raymead,  Hendon,  N.W.,  occupied  a  like  position 
for  six  blooms  of  one  variety  with  La  France.  Both 
these  classes  were  for  amateurs  only. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount  had  a  fine  stand  of  twelve 
distinct  varieties  in  trusses  of  three  blooms  each, 
winning  thereby  the  first  award.  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Ulrich 
Brunner  showed  up  strongly  here.  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son  received  the  second  prize.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  was 
also  credited  with  the  first  award  for  twelve  single 
trusses  of  any  variety,  showing  Mrs.  John  Laing. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  again  second. 

Teas  and  Noisettes,  taking  all  things  into  con¬ 
sideration,  were  rather  better  represented  than  the 
H.  P’s.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Hillside,  West  Bergholt, 
Colchester,  was  first  for  twenty-four  single  trusses 
to  include  twel\e  varieties,  open  to  amateurs  only. 
This  was  a  fine  lot  and  Maman  Cochet,  Corunna, 
Madame  Hoste,  Catherine  Mermet,  Sylph,  and  The 
Bride  were  conspicuous  by  some  grand  blooms. 
The  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  Sproughton  Rectory, 
Ipswich,  was  second,  Allen  Chandler,  Esq.,  Bunch 
Lane,  Haslemere,  obtained  the  firs't  award  for  twelve 
single  trusses,  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.  occupying  a  similar 
place  for  six  single  trusses  of  Maman  Cochet.  Mr. 
P.  Bonnett  was  second  in  the  last  named  class. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Myland  Nurseries,  Col¬ 
chester,  gained  the  first  award  for  twenty-four  single 
trusses,  desticct,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  coming  in 
second.  Messrs  D.  Prior  &  Son  scored  another  first 
for  twelve  trusses  distinct,  of  three  blooms  each. 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Maman  Cochet,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  and  Ernest  Metz  were  in  praiseworthy 
condition.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  followed,  but 


reversed  the  positions  in  a  class  for  twelve  single 
trusses  of  any  one  variety,  although  Messrs. 
Prior  made  a  close  second  with  Maman  Cochet. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  not  quite  so  numerous 
as  usual.  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
contributed  a  very  gay  and  showy  group  of  hardy  cut 
flowers  in  praiseu  orthy  style,  for  which  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Young  &  Dobinson,  Stevenage,  Herts,  sent 
bunches  of  cut  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  and 
Violas. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  had 
bedding  Violas,  and  bunches  of  hardy  ornamental 
shrubs  in  considerable  quantity  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
N,,  was  responsible  for  an  exceedingly  pretty  group 
consisting  of  large  bunches  of  border  Carnations, 
including  the  old  Crimson  Clove,  arranged  with 
Gypsophila  paniculata  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joynings  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross,  exhibited  a  number  of  stands  of  cut  Roses 
not  for  competition,  that  contained  many  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  Teas  and  H.P’s  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Foster,  Brockhampton  Nurseries 
Havant,  Herts,  set  up  sixty-two  bunches  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  as  many  varieties,  in  excellent  condition,  the 
flowers  being  large  and  showing  but  little  evidence 
of  injury  from  the  drought.  Butterfly,  Celestial, 
Little  Dorrit,  Meteor,  Princess  May,  Imperial  Blue, 
and  Mrs.  Sankey  were  some  of  the  handsomest  sorts 
on  view  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  bunches 
of  blooms  of  eighty  varieties  of  the  same  popular 
flower,  Emily  Eckford,  Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  Captain 
of  the  Blues,  Blanche  Burpee,  Lemon  Queen,  and 
Mars,  were  especially  good  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal).  From  the  same  firm  came  specimens  of 
Streptocarpus  pulchellus,  and  the  new  hybrid 
Begonia  carminata,  also  dwarf  sprays  of  flowering 
and  berried  trees  and  shurbs.  Notable  among  these 
latter  were  Cornus  macrophylla,  and  Clethra 
canescens. 

Messrs  Richard  Hartland  &  Son,  The  Lough 
Nurseries,  Cork,  received  a  Silver  Floral  Medal  for  a 
superb  display  of  cut  blooms  of  double  flowered 
tuberous  Begonias.  The  whole  of  the  varieties  were 
named,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  marvels  of 
size  and  symmetry,  whilst  the  range  of  colour  was 
remarkable. 

Some  superb  cut  Carnations  were  sent  by  Mr. 
James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 
The  popular  yellow  ground  varieties  were  re¬ 
markably  strong,  and  included  such  gems  as 
Voltaire,  Marathon,  Mrs. -Alfred  Tate,  Mrs.  Robert 
Sydenham,  and  Minden.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  exhibit  the  size  and  substance  of  the  flowers 
were  most  praiseworthy. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth,  21,  Goldsmith  Street,  Drury 
Lane,  sent  samples  of  the  superb  new  Carnation  Jim 
Smyth,  a  crimson-scarlet  variety  of  great  merit,  and 
a  great  acquisition.  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem, 
Shropshire,  submitted  a  few  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas 
which  have  no  more  renowned  champion  than  he. 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  Mars,  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  and  Queen  Victoria  were  some  of  the  best 
of  them. 

A  very  noteworthy  exhibit  was  made  by  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N„  of  fancy  Ivies  in 
pots.  Over  thirty  forms  were  on  view  representing 
a  wonderful  difference  of  colour  and  cutting  of  the 
foliage  from  the  small  leaved^  elegant  Donerailensis 
to  the  large  Glymii.  All  of  them  are  handsome  and 
vigorous  climbers  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Cannas  as  shown  by  <  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  were  exceedingly  showy,  the  spikes 
being  large,  and  the  individual  blooms  of  more  than 
ordinary  size. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
group  of  cut  flowers  of  Lilium  longiflorum  gigan- 
teum  and  Calochorti  in  variety.  Lilium  concolor 
although  not  tall  was  a  very  conspicuous  plant 
here. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  a  group  of 
pictures  of  popular  flowers  contributed  by  A.  F.  W. 
Hayward,  Esq.,  Winchester. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committees 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Herts, 
received  a  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  for  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  vegetables  ever  seen  in  the  Drill 
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Hall.  Cucumbers,  Peas,  Beans,  Tomatos,  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  Beetroot,  Onions,  and  Carrots  were  of 
splendid  quality. 

Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  &  Son,  Boston,  sent  a 
collection  of  over  forty  dishes  of  Peas,  representing 
most  of  the  leading  sorts. 

Two  boxes  of  splendidly  finished  Peaches  sent  by 
Mr.  G.  Keif,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Abbott,  South  Villa, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  received  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal. 

A  fine  Collection  of  hardy  fruits  was  contributed 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  which  a  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded.  There  were  over 
twenty-six  dishes  of  Gooseberries,  twenty-three 
dishes  of  Cherries,  and  fourteen  dishes  of  Currants, 
including  red,  black,  pink,  and  white  varieties. 


Questions  add  adsujghs 

Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Insect  in  a  joiner’s  workshop.  —  Archibald 

McKtrracher  :  The  insect  you  send  is  Sirex  gigas,  and 
a  native  of  the  British  Islands.  We  believe  it  is 
more  common  in  the  south  than  in  your  locality. 
The  grub  of  the  larval  stage  lives  in  wood ;  so 
that  we  have  little  doubt  it  came  out  of  one  of 
the  logs  of  wood  lying  in  the  joiner's  shop.  It 
bores  a  hole  in  the  solid  wood  almost  as  thick  as 
the  little  finger. 

Red  colours. — Rubens:  The  peculiar  tint  of  shellac- 
red  would  be  difficult  to  match,  but  you  might 
find  it  amongst  some  of  the  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  which  are  spoken  of  under  the  general 
term  of  bronzy,  or  bronzy-red.  The  dark  red  of  log¬ 
wood  while  yet  in  the  form  of  wood,  that  is,  before 
boiling,  might  be  met  with  amongst  dark  breeder 
Tulips.  Carthamine-red  is  a  preparation  from 
Carthamus  tinctorius,  but  we  have  not  seen  the 
dye.  Alkanet-red  we  have  not  seen  in  the  pre¬ 
pared  state.  The  colour  of  Brazil  wood  may  be 
met  with  on  the  top  petals  of  garden  Violas  named 
Vernon  Lee,  Rob  Roy,  and  Jackanapes.  Some¬ 
thing  close  to  chrome  red  might  be  found  amongst 
the  red  varieties  of  Lilium  and  Lathyrus  rotundi- 
folius.  Sander  s-wood  or  Sandal-wood  is  used  for 
dyeing  leather,  and  we  do  not  at  present  recollect 
a  flower  that  would  actually  match  this  colour. 

Peaches  to  name. — T.  Cooper :  As  near  as  could  be 
made  out,  they  were  fruits  of  Grosse  Mignonne. 
Here  we  may  say,  however,  that  a  tin  box  is  not 
always  a  safe  means  of  conveying  soft  fruits  through 
the  post.  In  this  case  the  box  was  very  much 
indented  through  bad  usage,  and  both  fruits  were 
very  much  injured,  one  of  them  being  flattened  and 
smashed  as  far  as  the  stone  on  one  side  ,  in  other 
words  one  half  of  the  fruit  was  in  a  state  of  pulp. 

Yegetable  Marrows  not  swelling  .—Constant 
Reader  :  We  believe  your  plants,  both  fruits  and 
flowers  are  suffering  through  the  effects  of  the  long 
continued  drought  and  excessively  dry  atmosphere. 
The  flower  buds  of  Tomatos  and  several  other  things 
in  the  open  air  are  in  many  cases  withering  up  and 
drooping  off.  Soil,  situation,  and  attention  such  as 
you  describe  present  nothing  for  fault-finding  ;  so 
that  we  are  convinced  the  season  has  to  do  with  it. 
We  have  noticed  the  same  thing  occurring  amongst 
Vegetable  Marrows  coming  under  our  observation 
in  previous  dry  seasons.  It  might  be  worth  your 
while  trying  to  remedy  the  evil.  We  should  advise 
you  to  break  up  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  hoe, 
then  to  mulch  or  spread  a  layer  of  long  litter,  straw, 
or  hay  upon  the  ground,  whichever  maybe  handiest. 
This  covering  would  prevent  the  sun  from  heating 
the  soil  to  the  same  extent,  and  would  certainly 
preserve  the  moisture,  besides  keeping  the  fruits 
clean  when  a  more  rainy  time  arrives.  When  the 
nights  become  longer  and  more  moisture  prevades 
the  atmosphere,  your  Marrows  will  no  doubt 
develop  satisfactorily.  We  have  noted  that  fact  in 
previous  years. 

Names  of  Plants.  —  Kildare :  i,  Hypericum 
elatum  ;  2,  Hypericum  Androsaemum  ;  3,  Hypericum 
Androsaemum  variegatum  ;  4,  Phlomis  fruticosa  or 
Jerusalem  Sage  ;  5,  Polemonium  caeruleum  varie¬ 
gatum. —  J.  Mayne :  1,  Spiraea  lindleyana  (not  a 
Sumach) ;  2,  Spiraea  Douglasti ;  3,  Cassinia  fulvida, 
in  very  fine  condition,  as  were  all  of  them. —  Worces¬ 
ter  :  x,  Valeriana  officinalis ;  2,  Reseda  luteola  ;  3, 
Hypericum  perforatum  ;  4,  Vicia  Cracca ;  5,  Cen- 
taurea  nigra  ;  6,  Campanula  Trachelium  ;  7,  Symphy¬ 
tum  officinale. — T.  M. :  1,  Lathyrus  platyphyllos  ;  2, 
L.  p.  albus;  3,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora ;  4,  Lycaste 
Deppei;  5,  Cypripedium  Godefroyae ;  6,  Cypri- 
pedium  bellatum. — J.  C.:  1,  Selaginella  kraussiana 
Browmi  2,  Selaginella  apus  ;  3,  Pteris  quadriaurita 
argyrea ;  4,  Nephrodium  cristatum ;  5,  Aspidium 
angulare  ;  6,  Campanula  Hostii  alba.— A .  L. :  1,  Tilia 
cordata ;  2,  Spiraea  tomentosa ;  3,  Cotoneaster 

microphylla  ;  4,  Clemats  Viticella. — Stuart:  1,  Malva 
moschata  alba ;  2,  Campanula  pusilla ;  3,  Dian- 
thus  deltoides  albus ;  4,  Gladiolus  Colvillei  albus, 
also  known  as  The  Bride  ;  5,  Hieraclum  aurantiacum  : 
6,  Campanula  pumila  alba  ;  7,  Delphinium  elatum 


var. ;  8,  Anthemis  tinctoria,  pale  var. ;  9,  Sedum 
hybridum  ;  10,  Sedum  stoloniferum  splendens. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture.— James  Dymock  :  It  has 
escaped  our  memory  as  to  when  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  was  first  used  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  it  originated  at  Bordeaux  in  France. 
The  mixture  was  originally  used  on  the  borders  of 
vineyards  next  to  public  highways,  not  as  a  fungicide, 
but  with  the  object  of  deterring  biped  depredators 
from  stealing  the  Grapes.  After  a  time  it  was 
noticed  that  mildew  was  much  less  prevalent  on 
those  vines  that  were  sprayed  than  on  the  unsprayed 
ones.  Then  it  occurred  to  the  owners  that  the 
mixture,  variously  known  as  Bordeaux  broth,  the 
Bordeaux  mixture, and  Bouillie  Bordelaise,  might  be 
used  to  advantage  in  checking  mildew.  The  effect 
on  wines  made  from  grapes  sprayed  with  the  mix¬ 
ture  engaged  the  attention  of  the  British  Consul  at 
Bordeaux,  as  early  as  1889  ;  and  in  view  of  that  fact 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  must  have  been  known  and  in  use  for  some 
years  previously  to  that  date,  otherwise  it  could  not 
have  been  attracting  so  much  attention.  It  was  un¬ 
known  in  America  in  1887,  but  that  is  not  much  of  a 
guide  perhaps  as  to  the  date  of  its  origin.  From  an 
account  given  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  107,  pp. 
447-449,  and  contributed  to  that  journal  by  M. 
Prillieux,  who  said  that  Bouillie  Bordelaise  was 
largely  used  in  France  for  dressing  vines  in  order  to 
prevent  black  rot  and  other  diseases.  M.  Prillieux 
had  begun  to  experiment  with  it  upon  the  haulm  of 
Potatos  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  with  very 
encouraging  results.  This  was  previous  to  1889  so 
that  the  use  of  the  mixture  on  vines  must  have  been 
commenced  sometime  previous  to  1888.  The  dis¬ 
covery  was  purely  the  result  of  accident.  Many 
forms  of  the  mixture  have  since  been  evolved  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  America.  (See  next  week’s 
issue). 

Drying  Wild  Flowers. — Worcester :  Get  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  sheets  of  paper  of  some  thick¬ 
ness,  but  soft  and  porous,  not  glazed,  so  that  they 
will  readily  absorb  the  moisture.  Some  collectors 
use  blotting  paper,  but  we  think  this  altogether 
unnecessary  for  the  rougher  and  stronger  growing 
plants  at  least.  Then  get  two  flat  boards  of  sufficient 
size,  or  you  could  make  two  lath  frameworks  of  the 
same  size  as  the  boards  would  need  to  be.  The 
advantage  of  an  open  framework  is  that  moisture 
can  escape  more  readily.  Lay  two  sheets  of  paper 
upon  one  of  the  boards  or  lath  frameworks.  Then 
get  some  of  the  specimens  you  wish  to  dry  and 
spread  them  out  flat  upon  the  paper.  Cover  the 
specimens  with  two  other  sheets  of  paper  :  then 
spread  some  plants  over  them,  and  proceed  in  this 
manner  till  you  have  a  pile  of  no  great  thickness. 
Cover  the  uppermost  with  two  sheets  of  paper  and 
place  a  board  or  lath  framework  on  the  top.  After 
this  pile  on  weights  on  the  top  of  the  boards.  These 
weights  may  consist  of  anything  so  long  as  they  are 
heavy  enough  to  press  the  specimens  flat.  Change 
the  paper  once  in  twenty-four  hours  for  the  first 
week,  and  once  in  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  till 
the  specimens  are  perfectly  dry  and  relatively  rigid. 
Use  perfectly  dry  paper,  each  time  you  change  the 
specimens.  You  may  have  any  number  of  presses 
going  at  the  same  time.  Put  the  plants  into  press 
while  yet  quite  fresh  ;  and  when  changing  the  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  first  few  times  see  that  leaves  and 
flowers  are  properly  spread  out  and  flat. 

Communications  Received. — A.  Methven. — Wm. 
Cruickshank.  —  Castle  Boro. — F.  Jones.  —  John 
Plummer. — A.  Hendry. — T.  Moir. — S.  Davis. — W. — 
T.  B. — West.— Tyro. — Wasp.— J.  Emery. — Extenso. 
— L.  Y.— P.  T.  O. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 
—  Special  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Tuberous 
Begonias. 

■ - - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

July  14th,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  larger  supplies 
of  English  Trifolium  incarnatum  and  lower  qualities 
offer  on  easier  terms,  but  cleanest  lots  are  held  for 
full  prices.  New  Rapeseed  promises  to  be  cheap. 
New  English  Italian  Ryegrass  is  of  good  quality 
and  offers  at  reasonable  prices. 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


t.  4 

Apples . per  bushel 

Blackcurrants  J  sieve  6  6 
Red  „  J  sieve  3  3 
Cherries  half  sieve...  4  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs. 


*.  d. 


7  o 
4  o 

8  o 


s,  d.  s.  d. 

New  Grapes,  per  lb,  1020 
Pme-apples. 

— St.  Mlohael's  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  c  3  0  g 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

I  per  case  10  0  12  o 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


t.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobe  doz.  2  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  4 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  o 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2  0 

Celery . per  bundle  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  1  6 
Endive,  French,  djz.  1  6 


i.  d.  1.  d.  j.  d. 

3  0  Herbs  . per  bnnch  02  00 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
6  0  Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0  16 

Onions . per  bunoh  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
1  3  Radishes...  per  dozen  1  0 
Seakale...per  basket 
3  0  Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 

Spinach  per  bushel  20  23 

3  o  Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  2  04 

|  Turnips . per  bun.  3  0 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  I2blms.  2  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  0 
Bouvardlas,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blms.  o  6 
Carnations,  doz.  bchs.4  o 
Cornflower,  doz.  bchs. 1  o 
Euoharls  ...per  doz  1  6 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  2  0 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  2  0 
Lilinm  longiflorum 

per  doz.  2  0 
Marguerites,  12  ban.  10 
MaiaenhairFern,i2bs.4  o 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  4  o 


s.d  f  j.  d. 

4  0  1  Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2  0 

3  0  Roses  (Indoor),  doz.  0  9 
09  „  Tea, white,  doz.  1  0 

20  „  Niels  .  2  0 

60  ,,  Safrano  .  1  0 

16  „  (English), 

2  6  Red  Roses,  doz . 0  6 

5  0  Red  Roses,  doz.  bchs.  2  0 


Pink  Roses,  doz .  1  6 

5  0  Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  3  o 

Stephanotis,  doz. 

4  0  sprays  . 1  3 

2  0  Tuberoses,  doz. 

6  0  blooms  . o  3 

12  0  ;  Primula,  double,  doz. 

8  0  I  sprays  0  6 


s.  d 
4  o 

1  6 

2  1 

4  o 

2  0 

1  0 
6  o 

3  0 

5  o 

2  O 

o  6 
0  9 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


I.  d.  1.  d. 

Atbor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  o 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  o 

„  specimen  30  50 
Corkcombs,  per  doz. ...4  060 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  40  60 
Campanula,  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 

Coleus,  per  doz .  3040 

Crassula,  per  plant  20  30 
Dracaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  o  30  o 
Dracaena  viridls.doz.  g  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz.9  0180 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  o  18  0 
Evergreens, Invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  6  o 
Ficus  elastica,  each  1050 


1.  d.  j.  d 

Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 

Fuchsia,  per  doz . 40  80 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  9  0  18  o 
Ivy  Geranium,  per  doz. 4  o  60 
Liliums,  various  doz.  12  0  24  o 

Lobelia,  per  doz .  30  40 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz. 6  090 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  go 

Mignonette  .  40  60 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  o  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...6  o  10  0 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

per  doz.  306 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Auction  Sales. 

Protheroe  &  Morris .  730 

Bulbs. 

Barr  &  Son  . 729 

Horticultural  Co . 729 

T.  Jannoch . 731 

W.  B.  Hartland  . 729 

T.  Turner  . 730 

Chrysanthemums. 

H.  J.  Jones . 731 

Florists’  Flowers. 

J.  Laing  &  Sons  . 731 

T.  Turner  . •••73° 

J.  Wells  . 729 

Young  &Dobinson . 730 

Flower  Pots. 

Sankey  Sc  Sons,  Ltd . 744 

Garden  Sundries,  &c. 

W.  Barlass . 729 

Corry  &  Co . 730 

Hirst,  Brooke  Sc  Hirst,...  729 

A.  Outram . 744 

A.  Potter . 744 

A.  Wasllieff  . 729 

C.  West  . 731 

Hardy  Plants. 

M.  Chapman . 729 

T.  Turner  . 730 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co...  744 

Horticultural  Builders. 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons . 729 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd . 744 

J.  Gray . 729 

H.  Priddis . 729 

W.  Richardson  &  Co . 729 

J.  Weeks  &  Co . 729 

Hose. 

A.  Potter . 744 


Insecticides. 

Corry  Sc  Co . 729 

Gishurst  Compound . 729 

Manures. 

C.  Beeson  . 729 

Clay  &  Son . . . 729 

W.  Colchester . 729 

Dobbie  &  Co . 729 

H.  G.  Smyth . 730 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons  ...730 

Miscellaneous. 

Darlington’s  Handbooks  730 

Gishurstine  . 729 

Hewitt's  Cloth . . . 743 

Tuno  Cycles  . 730 

Smallbone  &  Son . 744 

Smyth’s  Baskets . 729 

Orchids 

J.  Cypher  . 731 

W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co . 729 

P.  McArthur . 731 

F.  Sander  Sc  Co . 729 

Roses. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 730 

F.  Perkins . 729 

T.  Turner  . 730 

Seeds. 

Daniels  Bros . 731 

J.  Douglas  . 729 

Sutton  &  Sons . 729 

E.  Webb  &  Sons . 731 

Strawberries. 

Bunyard  &  Co . 729 

J.  Veitch  &  Sons . 731 

Tents. 

J.  H.  Brown  . 744 

H.  J.  Gasson  .  72g 

A.  Potter . 729 

Vines. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 730 


FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE, 

By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  Stove, 
Warm,  Cool,  and  Cold  Greenhouses;  for  Baskets, 
Walls,  Wardian  Cases,  Dwelling  Houses,  &o. 

Price  is.;  by  post ,  is.  3 d. 

lt  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


July  25,  1896. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


JAMES  YEITCH  &  SONS 

beg  to  intimate  they  can  now  supply  all  the  leading  kinds  of  Strawberries,  either  in  pots  or  as 

runners. 

SPECIAL  LIST,  just  published,  can  be  had  on  application 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING  S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


RETARDED 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  CROWNS. 

(1895  CROP)- 

Can  easily  be  bad  in  bloom  in  2-3  weeks;  no  heat 
required  ;  will  open  their  fragrant  blooms  anywhere 
— in  a  room,  conservatory,  frame,  or  out  of  doors. 
For  prices,  apply  to 

T.  JANNOCH, 

Lily  Nursery,  DERSINGHAM,  NORFOLK. 

LAINGS’  BEGONIAS 

NOW  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 

“The  Premier  House.”  Awarded  12  Gold  Medals. 

Unequalled  as  a  Floral  Display.  Visitors  are  cordially 
invited  ;  free  admi'tion.  Frequent  trains  from  the  City  and 
West  End  to  Catford,  (L.C.  &  D.R.),  Catford  Bridge,  (S.E.R.) 
1896  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free.  Telephone  9660. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SON'S, 

Begonia,  Caladium,  Clivia.  and  Gloxinia  Specialists,  Seed, 
Plant,  and  Bulb  Merchants,  Rose,  Vine  and  Fruit  Tree, 
&c.,  Growers. 

FOREST  HILL,  S.E.,  AND  CATFORD,  KENT. 

BgricuUuntt  iScmtomuit 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  5s  pages  and  oover; 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming  ;  advocate  of  co-opera- 
ion  In  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  tarm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s. 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — a.  Agar  Street.  Stbant,.  Loniwu.  W.C.- 

THE  BEST  CABBAGE 

For  Present  Sowing  is 

Daniels’  Defiance. 

A  magnificent  variety,  growing  to  the  weight  of  from 
10  to  20  pounds.  Remarkably  early,  short  legged, 
and  compact,  and  of  the  most  delicious  marrow 
flavour.  Invaluable  for  the  Market  Gardener  or  the 
private  grower.  Our  own  grand  selected  stock. 
Per  oz.,  Is.  6d. ;  per  packet,  6d. 


■xp 
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DANIELS  BROTHERS, 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen, 

NORWICH. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE 
and 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ALBUM. 

I  have  a  few  of  these  valuable  works  left  and  will  send  a 
copy  of  each,  post  free,  for  2s.,  or  separately,  The  Guide,  8 
stamps,  The  Album  18  stamps. 

Both  are  invaluable  to  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  0]  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


JAME  S 

Exotic  nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  useful  Invention  for  Orohld  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators 
Price,  per  dozen,  8J.  D<f.,  post  paid, 

TO  BE  HAD  OP 

a.XjB’k.ed  otttzr.-A.im:, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


LATEST  NEWS. 


Daniels’  Defiance  Cabbage. 

ONION— DANIELS’  GOLDEN  ROCCA. 

Fine  globular  shape,  golden  yellow  skin,  mild 
flavour,  and  with  careful  cultivation  comes  equal  to 
the  imported  Portugal  Onions,  and  keeps  sound  till 
June  This  variety  is  the  best  exhibition  kind 
known,  and  has  obtained  more  prizes  than  any 
other  Onion.  If  sown  in  Autumn,  and  kept  under 
first-class  cultivation,  will  grow  bulbs  two  to  three 
pounds  each 

Per  oz.,  Is.  6d. ;  per  packet,  6d. 


If  you  ever  intend 
going  to  the 
United  States  at 
any  time  in  the 
future,  even  it  be 


AMERICA 

ten  years  hence,  or  even  if  you  never  go,  it  will 
pay  you  to  send  for  full  information  of  the  FIVE 
ACRE  FREEHOLD  FARMS  to  be  sold  for  £20. 

Land  near  Philadelphia,  and  close  to  railway 
station. 


Payable  by  instalments,  4s.  cash  and  4s.  per 
week. 


New  settlement.  Title  insured  Increasing 
population.  Capital  Investment. 


D.  L.  RISLEY, 

63,  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON. 


W  E  B  B  S’ 

EMPEROR 
CABBAGE. 

The  Earliest  and  Best. 

6d-  and  Is-  per  Packet 
IS-  6d  per  Ounce 

From  Mr.  E.  BARKER,  Loughborough 
Webbs’  Emperor  Cabbage  was  highly  recommended  to 
me.  I  tried  it  with  very  satisfactory  results,  taking  First 
Prize  against  34  competitors  ” 

Per  Ouuee. 

EARLY  NONPAREIL  CABBAGE  8d 

ENFIELD  MARKET  do.  6d 

EARLY  RAINHAM  -  8d 

RED  DUTCH  do.  ...  9d- 

ONION. 

Per  Pkt.  Per  Oz 
WEBBS’  RED  GLOBE  TRIPOLI  6d.  Is.  6d 
LARGE  FLAT  RED  TRIPOLI  6d-  ...  lOd 

GIANT  ROCCA .  6d  ...  lOd 

WHITE  LISBON  6d 

All  Garden  Seeds  Free  by  Post  or  Rail 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


ORCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2(6  each.  Please 
send  for  free  list.— P.  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries 
4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  758. 


1  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 


Ciattl|tt||il(j} 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  25^,1896. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  July  27th.—  . 

Tuesday,  July  28th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  meeting 
of  committees  at  12  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  July  zgtb.— Birmingham  Show  (2  days). 
Thursday,  July  30th.— Show’s  at  Gloucester.  Newport,  and 
Bridgewater. 

Friday,  July  31st.— Northwood  Show. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.'s  Great  Midsummer  Sale  of 
Orchids  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms,  67  and 
68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


Modern  Progress  in  Carnations. —  On 


^  the  21st  of  July,  1818,  Edward 
Barnard, Esq.,  of  Vale  Mascal,  Kent,  exhib¬ 
ited  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Horticult¬ 
ural  Society,  specimens  of  what  were  then 
called  Piccatee  Carnations,  which  he  had 
raised  in  his  garden  from  German  seed. 
The  flowers  were  of  great  size  and  one  of 
them  in  particular  had  a  circumference  of 
11  in.  They  were  chiefly  yellow,  marked 
with  crimson,  purple  scarlet,  slate  colour, 
and  black.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  May, 
planted  out  when  over  2  in.  high,  and  came 
into  bloom  sometime  ^luring  the  following 
summer.  They  proved  more  tender  than 
the  ordinary  English  varieties  and  were 
very  difficult  to  preserve,  for  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  layers  died  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  after  they  were  rooted,  and  the 
rest  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  preserve. 
We  may  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that 
all  these  became  extinct  soon  after  their 
raiser  ceased  to  propagate  fresh  stocks. 

The  modern  champion  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  not  only  of  yellow  ground  but  border 
Carnations  generally  is  undoubtably  Martin 
R.  Smith,  Esq.,  The  Warren,  Hayes  Com¬ 
mon,  Kent.  He  is  an  enthusiast  and  his 
skill  and  attentive  care  has  been  well 
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rewarded  in  the  hundreds  of  splendid  varie¬ 
ties  he  has  been  able  to  raise  and  place 
before  an  admiring  public.  Experiments 
in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
Carnations  were  commenced  by  him  in  a 
small  way  just  eight  years  ago,  and  present 
results  far  exceed  the  most  sanguine  expect¬ 
ations  he  could  have  had  when  he  inaugu¬ 
rated  these  trials.  Neither  could  Mr. 
Barnard  above  mentioned,  in  his  puny 
efforts,  have  anticipated  a  rival  in  his  own 
county  of  Kent,  who  should  so  far  outstrip 
him,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Smith.  In  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal  last  Saturday,  we 
were  unable  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  meritorious  to  be  worthy  of 
preservation  and  a  name ;  but  our  readers 
will  be  able  to  glean  an  idea  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  operations,  when  we  state  that  200 
were  selected  and  named  from  last  year’s 
plantation  of  seedlings.  All  were  bloomed  in 
the  open  ground,  and  this  year  something 
like  15,000  seedlings  have  been  planted  out, 
and  occupy  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground  in 
a  field  apart  from  the  garden,  and  close  to 
Hayes  Railway  Station.  The  labour 
attaching  to  this  extensive  plantation  of 
seedlings,  quite  apart  from  the  magnificent 
collection  of  named  varieties,  is  very  great. 
In  order  to  give  Mr.  Blick,  the  gardener,  an 
opportunity  of  attending  properly  to  the 
wants  of  this  extensive  plantation,  and  to 
attend  to  the  plants,  in  the  matter  of 
pricking  off  and  transplanting  them  to  their 
permanent  quarters  in  the  open  ground,  two 
sowings  were  made — the  first  on  January 
4th  last,  and  the  second  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  first  batch  was  transplanted 
to  the  open  ground  about  six  weeks  before 
the  rest,  and  are  now  bushy  plants,  4  in.  to 
6  in. high,  and  even  at  some  distance  already 
making  a  respectable  appearance.  By  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the 
seed  was  sown,  however,  about  the  middle 
of  March,  and  the  plants  are  about  3  in.  to 
4  in.  high,  and  beginning  to  throw  out 
numerous  side  shoots.  The  seeds  are  sown 
in  pans  and  the  seedlings  pricked  off  into 
boxes  when  fit  to  handle. 

Those  sown  last  year  have  been  a  mass  of 
bloom  for  sometime,  and  the  mass  of  bloom 
on  each  individual  plant  is  something 
marvellous.  Though  they  are  planted  in 
lines  about  18  in.  apart  each  way,  they  have 
completely  covered  the  ground.  The 
affinities  of  the  plants  from  each  separate 
cross  can  readily  be  detected  in  the  lines  ; 
and  amongst  the  darker  and  self  kinds  we 
noted  scarlet,  orange-scarlet,  crimson, 
purple,  and  other  hues  all  from  the  self¬ 
same  pod.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
colours  should  be  very  unstable  after  so 
much  crossing  and  inter-crossing;  and 
moreover,  the  same  variety  may  change  its 
colour  at  the  second  time  of  flowering.  This 
will  happen,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
care  in  the  operation,  and  through  no  fault 
or  inadvertence  of  the  operator.  Already  a 
large  number  had  been  singled  out  and 
numbered  or  named  for  propagation  by 
layering,  and  for  preservation.  Amongst 
those  now  in  bloom  we  noticed 
a  large  number  of  dwarfs  or  pigmies, 
in  habit,  recalling  Cupid  Sweet  Pea, 
and  only  3  in.  to  6  in.  high,  with  the 
flowers  resting  on  the  top  of  the  foliage. 
They  are  of  several  colours  ;  but  probably 
none  of  them  come  up  to  Mr.  Smith’s 
standard  of  merit.  Many  of  the  marked 
ones  are  of  of  great  excellence,  and  promise 
under  more  favourable  conditions  to  excel 
when  they  come  into  bloom  again  next  year. 
A  very  large  percentage  of  the  flowers 
comes  perfectly  double  ;  so  that  those  who 
require  large  quantities  for  cut  bloom,  or 
ordinary  garden  decoration,  could  not  do 
better  than  raise  a  batch  annually  from  such 
excellent  strains  as  these. 


Even  now,  operations  are  rapidly  in  pro¬ 
gress,  preparing  for  the  display  that  will 
take  place  exactly  two  years  hence.  A  new 
house  protects  the  plants  that  are  being 
crossed  for  the  production  of  seed.  Here 
Mr.  Smith  spends  all  his  spare  time  in 
effecting  the  crosses ;  for  to  him  this  is  a 
pleasure,  and  a  labour  of  love  and  lively 
expectation,  such  as  only  those  can  feel  who 
keenly  watch  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
their  own  hands,  fully  prepared  for  fresh 
triumphs,  surprises,  and  all  that  those  things 
imply.  Bees  and  other  insects  are  carefully 
excluded  from  the  house  in  which  these  pot 
plants  are  grown.  They  are  not  disbudded 
at  all  when  grown  for  seed  production, 
which  is  most  abundant  from  plants  so  left 
to  Nature.  The  seed  pods  of  disbudded 
plants,  being  too  highly  nourished,  are 
liable  to  damp  off,  and  thus  frustrate  the 
object  intended, with  a  corresponding  loss  of 
time  and  labour.  A  record  of  all  the  crosses 
made  and  the  results  obtained  are  carefully 
committed  to  writing,  so  that  this  fine 
collection  consists  of  pedigree  plants,  whose 
history  can  be  traced  to  the  very  beginning 
of  the  experiments  at  The  Warren. 

The  natural  soil  in  this  part  of  Kent  is 
very  poor,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  3  in.  of 
peat,  and  gravel  below  that,  in  the  garden 
proper.  In  the  field  where  the  seedlings 
are  planted  out,  there  is  about  12  in. of  soil, 
and  solid  rock  a  little  below  that.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  in  such  poor  ground,  to 
introduce  some  fresh  soil  for  every  planta¬ 
tion  that  is  made,  particularly  in  the  garden 
proper.  Seedlings  are  by  no  means  so 
fastidious  as  layers ;  for  they  have  been 
grown  upon  the  same  ground  in  the  garden 
for  the  last  five  years,  but  are  heavily 
manured.  Layers,  however,  require  fresh 
soil  every  year.  To  a  bed  of  some  seventeen 
square  yards,  four  loads  of  fresh  loam  and 
and  one  and  a  half  loads  of  well  rotted  cow 
manure  would  be  applied.  This  is  not  at 
all  surprising  when  we  consider  the  hungry 
nature  of  the  gravelly  soil, with  its  enormous 
complement  of  smooth,  water-worn  pebbles. 

Space  forbids  us  from  entering  into  a 
description  of  the  beautiful  named  varieties  ; 
but  we  shall  return  to  that  point  in  an  early 
issue.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  three  leading 
types  at  present  being  developed  here  are 
seifs,  yellow  ground  Picotees,  and  yellow 
ground  fancies.  The  number  and  quality 
of  these  are  remarkable,  as  they  are  varied 
and  beautiful.  All  are  border  varieties  and 
perfectly  hardy,  for  they  are  left  in  the  open 
ground  during  winter.  Out  of  some 
thousands,  only  about  a  hundred  perished 
during  the  severe  winter  in  the  early  part  of 
1895.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Smith’s  Carna¬ 
tions  greatly  excel  those  raised  in  Kent 
during  the  years’  preceding  and  succeeding 
1818.  The  vigour  of  the  plants  and  the 
quantity  and  length  of  the  shoots  for  layer¬ 
ing,  produced  by  the  named  varieties  in 
pots,  are  something  remarkable.  Mr. 
Blick  is  as  enthusiastic  as  his  master,  and 
results  show  that  he  is  an  adept  in  Carna¬ 
tion  culture,  both  under  glass  and  in  the 
open  ground. 

-  .1— - 

Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society.— Owing  to 
the  very  early  season,  the  dates  of  this  exhibition 
were  altered  to  Friday  and  Saturday,  July  24th  and 
25th. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  — The  next  meeting  of 
the  R.H.S.  fruit,  floral,  and  Orchid  committees  will 
take  place  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria 
Street,  on  Tuesday,  July  28th,  at  12  noon.  At  3  p.m. 
a  lecture  on  “Cacti"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Chapman,  F. R.H.S. 

Cardiff  Horticultural  Society. — At  a  recent  general 
meeting,  judges  for  the  forthcoming  show  on  the 
12th  and  13th  of  August  were  appointed.  All 
arrangements  for  the  same  were  reported  to  be  pro¬ 
gressing  satisfactorily,  although  the  society  had  sus¬ 


tained  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Morgan,  one  of  the  oldest,  and  most  influential 
members. 

The  Violet  is  the  national  floral  emblem  of  Greece. 

Fishponds  Flower  Show. — The  West  Gloucestershire 
and  District  Carnation,  Picotee,  and  Pansy  Society's 
show  was  opened  at  Fishponds  on  Wednesday,  July 
15th,  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort.  The  committee 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  attending 
their  efforts,  the  number  of  exhibits  having  been 
much  in  excess  of  previous  years. 

The  Marlborough  Workmen’s  Flower  Show,  which 
was  held  on  July  14th,  has  been  ah  unqualified 
success.  The  entries  numbered  about  300.  The 
groups  of  plants  were  a  special  feature  of  the  show, 
and  the  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  was  Keen. 
The  first  awards  for  the  best  kept  gardens  were 
carried  off  by  Mrs.  Knapp,  and  Mr.  Ccok,  the 
judges  being  specially  pleased  with  the  neatness  and 
arrangement  of  the  various  gardens  visited. 

Bristol  Amateur  Horticultural  Society.— The  weekly 
holiday  during  the  summer  months  is  utilised  by 
this  society  in  visiting  famous  gardens  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  A  party  of  forty  recently  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  an  invitation  from  Captain  Belfield,  J.P., 
to  visit  his  garden  and  grounds  at  Frenchay.  While 
passing  through  the  houses  the  visitors  were  highly 
interested  with  the  magnificent  collection  of  Todeas, 
species  of  Filmy  Ferns,  collected  by  Captain  Belfield 
in  New  Zealand,  during  his  travels.  By  close 
observation  of  their  requirements,  he  has  been  able 
to  bring  their  culture  to  great  excellence,  surpassed 
by  few,  if  any,  in  this  country. 

Dane  Park,  Margate.— A  plan  of  this  park  as  it  is 
proposed  to  have  it  laid  out  appears  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Thanet  Times.  The  plan  and  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  cost  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex  ; 
and  the  park  itself  should  prove  a  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  ajunct  to  the  numerous  other  resources  of 
this  popular  resort.  It  is  to  be  bounded  by  planta¬ 
tions  and  clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs,  intersected  by 
various  winding  paths  which  will  form  useful 
promenades  when  the  grass  is  too  wet  to  walk  upon 
with  comfort.  All  the  centre  will  be  occupied  with 
an  open  grass  area,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
cricket  ground.  The  park  is  roughly  oval  in  outline, 
and  towards  one  corner  of  it  is  the  plan  of  a  lake. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  have  the  old  farm-house  upon 
it  pulled  down,  and  a  neat  lodge  erected  for  the  park- 
keeper. 

The  Shamrock. — In  the  spring  of  this  year  Mr.  N, 
Colgan  (vice-president  of  the  Dublin  Naturalist  Field 
Club)  exhibited  at  the  Science  and  Art  Museum, 
Dublin,  a  series  of  mounted  specimens  in  flower, 
illustrating  the  widely  different  views  that  prevail  in 
the  different  parts  of  Ireland  as  to  the  true  Sham- 
roch.  Opinion  seems  to  be  divided  between  two 
species  of  Clover — Trifolium  minus  and  T.  repens. 
The  wood  sorrel,  Oxalir  Acetosella  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Shamrock  of  the  past  which  is  now  ignored 
Then  again  the  Black  Medick  is  the  Shamrock 
according  to  some.  Trifolium  repens  is  the  Sham¬ 
rock  of  the  South.  Judging  by  the  large  quantity 
that  is  gathered  and  sent  to  friends  abroad  to  be 
worn  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  I  think  the  reason  why 
opinion  differs  so,  must  be  that  some  of  the  species 
are  more  plentiful  in  some  districts  than  in  others 
There  is  no  doubt  but  Irishmen  are  proud  of  the 
dear  little  plants,  and  some  of  them  believe  it  will 
not  grow  in  any  other  country  but  the  Green  Isle. — 
Castleboro' ,  Ireland. 

Orchids  at  the  Sale  Rooms. — Some  fine  things  were 
again  picked  up  at  the  Central  Sale  Rooms  of  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  on  Friday  the  18th  inst. 
There  was  most  competition  for  a  fine  dark  variety 
of  Laelia  elegans, which  was  finally  knocked  down  to 
Henry  Little,  Esq.,  of  St.  MArgarets,  Twickenham, 
for  14  gs.  The  flowers  were  still  only  in  the  bud 
state.  The  beautiful  Dendrobium  Falconeri 
giganteum  fetched  6J  gs.  What  appeared  a  natural 
hybrid  between  Laelia  grandis  and  L.  xanthina,  and 
possibly  imported  with  L.  grandis  tenebrosa,  was 
knocked  down  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  for 
5^  gs.  A  small  plant  of  Bulbophyllum  tremulum 
consisting  of  four  or  five  pseudobulbs  passed  into 
the  possession  of — Berkenshaw,  Esq.,  at  the  fall  of 
the  hammer  fcr  4  gs.  It  comes  nearest  to  the  re¬ 
markably  curious  and  exceedingly  interesting  B. 
barbigerum.  A  good  batch  of  Renantheraimschco- 
tiana,  the  gem  of  the  genus,  sold  very  freely  at  prices 
ranging  from  26s.  to  £2  5s. 
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Bad  for  Vegetarians.— At  the  present  time  Potatos 
cost  6d.  ilb.  in  Johannesburg,  whilst  a  decent 
Cabbage  can  be  obtained  for  something  between  is. 
and  is.  6d. 

Rice  paper,  with  which  most  smokers  are 
acquainted  in  the  form  of  cigarette  papers,  has  no 
connection  with  Rice  at  all  but  is  obtained  from  the 
Bread  fruit  tree. 

Late  Roses. — If  the  present  droughty  weather 
continues,  late  Roses  will  be  small  and  faulty.  In 
such  counties  as  Kent  and  Sussex  droughty  seasons 
are  very  trying.  They,  however,  cultivate  very 
deeply,  and  cut  some  of  their  bushes  hard  back,  at 
a  late  period  of  the  year  for  this  operation,  in  order 
to  secure  a  supply  of  late  blossoms.  The  hybrid 
Teas  are  stated  to  be  coming  to  the  front  on  account 
of  their  large  size,  fine  form,  glossy  leaves  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  may  be  grown. 

The  reported  Potato  disease  in  Ireland. — A  corres¬ 
pondent  who  recently  wrote  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  calling  that  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
reported  severe  outbreak  of  the  Potato  disease  in 
Ireland,  and  saying  that  the  Government  had  been 
petitioned  for  a  money  grant  for  the  sufferers,  has 
been  officially  assured  that  news  of  no  such  out¬ 
break  has  been  received,  but  that  reports  generally 
are  most  favourable. 

New  Brighton  Rose  Show— A  number  of  leading 
Rosariansputin  an  appearance  at  this  Rose  show  on 
July  nth.  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons,  New- 
townards,  were  again  successful  in  wresting  the  first 
prizes  for  forty-eight  and  twenty-four  blooms, distinct, 
from  all  competitors.  The  firm  in  question  has  had  a 
most  successful  season,  having  obtained  over  twenty 
first  prizes  for  Roses  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  first  eleven  days  of  July. 

The  West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Society 
held  its  annual  outing  on  Wednesday,  July  8th. 
An  excursion  from  Plymouth  to  Exeter  was  organised . 
A  visit  was  paid  to  Streatham  Hall  the  charming 
residence  of  Mrs.  Thornton  West,  the  party  being 
conducted  through  the  gardens  and  grounds  by  the 
gardener,  Mr.  F.  Frankly n.  Subsequently  the  party 
proceeded  to  Bystock,  the  seat  of  J.  B.  Bryce,  Esq. 
High  Sheriff  of  Devon  Mr.  Levan,  the  gardener  at 
Bystock,  acted  as  guide  and  a  pleasant  time  was 
spent  by  all  concerned. 

Highgate  Horticultural  Society.— The  thirty-seventh 
annual  exhibition  of  garden  produce  was  held  on 
Thursday,  July  gth  in  the  grounds  of  the  Priory, 
Highgate,  the  property  of  Lady  O'Hagan.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  over  £170  was  offered  in  prizes,  the 
lists  of  exhibits  was  a  long  one,  upwards  of  500  being 
accommodated  in  the  two  large  roomy  tents. 
Messrs.  William  Cutbush  &  Son,  the  Highgate 
Nurseries,  staged  a  fine  group  of  plants  at  the 
entrance  to  the  larger  marquee.  It  comprised  large 
specimen  ferns,  palms,  and  some  well  flowered 
Liliums  and  Carnations.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  also  contri¬ 
buted  a  group  in  which  Anthuriums  and  Crotons 
figured  conspicuously.  Naturally  a  great  deal  of  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  competitive  entries  was 
centred  around  the  groups  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  and  occupying  fifty-four  and  sixty  square  feet 
in  area.  Mr.  H.  Eason,  gardener  to  Mr.  B.  Noakes, 
North  Hill,  Highgate,  came  out  with  flying  colours 
in  the  first-named  class.  This  group  was  very  tastefully 
arranged,  and  included  Tuberoses,  Liliums,  Carna¬ 
tions,  and  many  fine  foliage  plants  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  In  the  second  class  the  chief  honours 
lay  with  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  gardener  to  Mr.  Walter 
Reynolds,  J.P.,  who  thus  repeated  his  success  of  last 
year.  Roses  showed  a  great  falling  off  as  compared 
with  previous  years,  although  Mr.  Cope,  gardener  to 
the  Rev.  Edgar  Smith,  All  Saints  Vicarage,  High¬ 
gate,  staged  some  creditable  samples,  and  carried  off 
the  first  award  in  the  most  important  class.  The 
cottagers  of  the  district  made  an  excellent  display 
with  fruit  and  vegetables.  Several  gardens  were 
also  entered  in  competition  for  the  prize  offered  by 
the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  The  report  of  the  judges 
deputed  to  examine  the  gardens  last  year  was  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition. 
This  year  a  still  further  improvement  has  been  mani¬ 
fested,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  prize  offered  by  the 
distinguished  patroness  is  developing  a  healthful 
spirit  of  emulation  among  the  cottagers  as  to  the 
management  of  their  gardens. 


California  fruit  prospects  are  better  than  ever  they 
have  yet  been,  says  American  Gardening.  Peaches 
and  Almonds  promise  a  large  crop.  Since  a  spray 
of  salt,  sulphur  and  lime  have  been  used  on  Peach 
trees,  curl  leaf  has  practically  disappeared.  The 
compound  should  consist  of  401b.  sulphur,  30  lb.  lime 
and  1 5  lb.  of  salt.  The  sulphur  should  be  dissolved  by 
raising  it  nearly  to  boiling  point ;  the  lime  should  be 
mixed  in  and  the  salt  added. 

Roman  Hyacinths  on  the  Continent  were  being 
lifted  at  the  end  of  last  month,  and  the  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  the  bulbs  will  be  smaller  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  premature  ripening  of  the  foliage 
and  the  fact  that  large  breadths  of  undersized  bulbs 
were  planted  in  order  to  meet  the  great  demand. 
The  properly  irrigated  land  could  not  accommodate 
the  plantations,  so  that  the  ordinary  fields  called  into 
requisition  had  an  insufficient  supply  of  water. 
Roman  Hyacinths  do  not  succeed  in  the  South  of 
Italy. 

Plunging  of  pot  plants  in  summer.— Owing  to  the 
great  heat  and  long  continued  drought  gardeners  are 
having  much  hard  work  to  perform  in  keeping  pot 
plants  in  the  open  air  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of 
water.  The  labour  would  be  greatly  minimised  by 
plunging  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  coal  ashes,  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  or  tanner's  bark  or  something  of  that  nature. 
Plants  in  pots  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  require 
six  or  eight  times  as  much  water  as  those  that  are 
plunged.  A  careless  workman  could  soon  over-water 
plunged  plants  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  un¬ 
thinkingly  drowning  his  plants  in  this  way.  When 
the  nights  get  longer  and  rain  more  prevalent  then 
the  pots  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  plunging  material  if 
that  is  considered  necessary. 

The  cultivation  of  Rhea  fibre.— An  interesting 
memorandum  on  this  subject  has  been  prepared  for 
the  Indian  Government  by  Mr.  Ribbentrop, 
inspector-general  of  forests.  Much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  given  as  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  which  is 
now  of  such  vast  commercial  importance,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  government  should  afford  special 
facilities  to  intending  cultivators  in  the  way  of  grants 
of  lands,  etc.  An  English  company  which  holds  the 
patent  for  the  extraction  of  the  fibre  announces  that 
they  are  prepared  to  take  10,000  tons  of  the  raw 
material,  annually,  and  at  a  price  of  £10  per  ton. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
industry  will  soon  outrival  the  jute  trade,  which  at 
present  affords  employment  to  great  numbers  of 
agriculturists  in  Bengal. 

Experiments  in  fumigating  with  the  "XL.  All 
Vaporiser”  have  proved  very  satisfactory  in 
America.  Mr.  Morris,  the  gardener  at  the  Hicks- 
Arnold  Conservatory,  Eighty-fourth  Street,  New 
York,  tried  the  liquid  in  quantities,  according  to  the 
directions  given,  but  the  result  was  unsatisfactory. 
He  then  doubled  the  quantities  with  excellent 
results.  Not  a  fly  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Orchid  house. 
In  another  case  a  wine-glassful  of  the  liquid  was 
vaporised  in  a  house  of  1,500  cubic  feet  of  space 
inside.  Green  fly,  and  mealy  bug  were  destroyed 
except  where  the  latter  were  protected  by  a  sheath 
or  the  moss  in  the  pots.  Mr.  Arnold  has  been  trying 
experiments  with  the  vaporiser  at  his  country  seat, 
and  finds  that  black  and  green  fly,  mealy  bug,  and 
other  insects  of  that  ilk  are  destroyed  with  the 
fumes,  while  the  flowers  of  Orchids  suffer  not  the 
slightest  injury  though  some  of  them  were  stood 
close  to  the  vaporiser  in  order  to  determine  what 
effect  it  would  have  upon  them  at  close  quarters. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society.— At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society  on  the  16th,  a  paper 
on  "  Filmy  Ferns"  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  who 
said  that  they  were  far  less  cultivated  than  they 
deserved,  whether  for  their  beauty  or  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  be  grown.  Three  species  are 
natives  of  the  British  Islands,  but  nearly  200  species 
come  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  might  be 
divided  into  two  sections  for  garden  purposes, 
namely,  those  requiring  a  temperature  of  450  to  65° 
and  those  requiring  6o°  to  8o°  of  heat.  Our  native 
Filmies  would  stand  several  degrees  of  heat  provided 
they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  moisture.  No 
artificial  heat  would  be  required  provided  they  are 
kept  in  a  house  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  surrounded 
by  shrubs ;  and  they  would  flourish  in  large  towns 
with  the  aid  of  moisture  and  a  suitable  temperature. 
Tropical  varieties  also  required  shade  and  moisture ; 
but  they  should  not  be  syringed  overhead,  the 
atmospheric  moisture  being  sufficient  for  the  foliage. 


CARNATIONS  AT  EDENSIDE. 

Even  amidst  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  the  crowded  city 
the  Carnation  may  be  seen  to  great  advantage, 
but  in  the  pure  air  and  sweet  serenity  of  the  country 
its  manifold  charms  are  displayed  with  infinitely 
greater  freedom,  and  we  are  fain  to  pay  our  tribute 
of  praise  to  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  fair  daughters  of 
Flora.  The  name  of  Edenside  is  suggestive  enough, 
but  surely  the  primal  Eden  itself  never  contained  a 
greater  wealth  of  beauty  than  the  nurseries  upon 
which  Mr. J amesDouglas  has  bestowed  the  soubriquet 
of  Edenside.  The  nurseries  are  situated  in  one  of 
the  loveliest  parts  of  rural  Surrey,  and  within  five 
minutes  walk  of  the  London  and  South  Western 
Railway  station  of  Bookham  which  is  easily  reached 
from  the  Waterloo  terminus.  Mr.  Douglas  has  for 
long  been  one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  the 
different  branches  of  florticulture,  and  since  he  has 
brought  the  weight  of  his  knowledge  and  experience 
to  bear  upon  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  he  has  achieved  some  notable 
successes,  for  many  of  our  new  varieties  have  first 
seen  the  light  under  the  influence  of  his  care  and  skill. 

At  the  time  of  writing  there  are  at  Edenside  three 
roomy  span-roofed  houses,  each  100  ft.  in  length, 
full  of  specimens  that  could  not  fail  to  delight  any 
florist  and  to  claim  his  interested  attention.  The 
plants  are  mostly  grown  in  8  in.  pots,  and  the  strength 
and  quality  of  the  “grass”  bespeaks  constitutional 
vigour  of  no  mean  order,  whilst  their  floriferousness 
is  a  sight  to  wonder  at  and  admire.  No  disbudding 
is  practiced,  for  the  primary  object  in  view  is  the 
production  of  seed,  and  it  is  found  that  the  smaller 
side  blooms  produce  more  and  better  seed  than  the 
large  terminal  ones.  Hence  all  the  buds  are  allowed 
to  remain  and  open  as  they  list.  Still  with  an  eye 
to  the  development  of  the  seed  pods  the  plants  are 
not  shaded,  and  yet,  even  with  the  tropical  sun  of 
July,  such  is  the  strength  of  the  calyxes,  that 
very  little  of  the  objectionable  pod  bursting  is  to  be 
seen.  All  growers  are  aware  what  a  detrimental 
influence  bright  sun  has  upon  newly-opened  flowers, 
and  how  the  pods  split  wholesale  through  being  so 
rapidly  forced  on,,  and  the  fact  that  the  Edenside 
blooms  resist  this  trying  circumstance  so  well  is  a 
great  point  in  their  favour.  Not  only  does  Mr. 
Douglas  grow  a  large  quantity  of  varieties  raised  by 
himself,  but  his  collection  includes  the  best  con¬ 
tributions  of  other  florists.  The  Edenside  collection 
is,  therefore,  a  most  comprehensive  one,  although  its 
strongest  point  is  possibly  the  yellow  ground  section 
which  has  up  to  comparatively  recent  years  been 
somewhat  behind  the  others.  Thanks  in  a  great 
measure  to  Mr.  Douglas  this  weakness  is  now  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Amongst  self-coloured  varieties  which  are  for  the 
first  time  offered  to  the  public,  there  are  some 
charming  things.  Her  Grace  is  a  delicate  blush, 
changing  when  fully  expanded,  to  pure  white,  with 
large  and  perfectly  formed  flowers.  Nabob  exhibits 
a  peculiar  orange  buff  hue,  very  distinct  from  the  so- 
called  apricot  tints.  Both  there  varieties  were 
awarded  First-class  Certificates  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  June  last.  Seagull,  a 
charming  blush-tinted  variety  of  perfect  form  was 
shown  once  last  year,  and  then  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  at  the  hands  ef  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society.  It  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  any 
collection.  Sir  John  Falstaff  is  one  of  the  very 
largest  border  Carnations  yet  sent  out.  The  blooms 
are  light  crimson  in  hue,  and  the  petals  of  astonish¬ 
ing  size  and  substance.  Sweet  Briar  is  excep¬ 
tionally  free-flowering,  and  the  blooms  a  bright 
glowing  scarlet.  Winifred,  which  throws  flowers  of 
a  rich  apricot  shade,  is  a  decided  acquisition,  and 
will  doubtless  be  received  v^ith  a  deal  of  favour.  All 
the  foregoing  are  seedlings  raised  by  Martin  R 
Smith,  Esq.  Mrs.  James  Douglas  is  the  name 
bestowed  upon  an  exceptionally  free  new  scarlet 
self  of  grand  form.  Garville  Gem,  which  exhibits  a 
distinct  shade  of  light  heliotrope,  is  a  distinct 
advance  upon  Theodore,  being  of  much  superior 
habit,  and  throwing  larger  flowers.  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  a  grand  yellow,  is  much  after  the  same 
style  as  Carunna,  which  it  closely  resembles.  Mogul 
is  a  grand  yellow  ground  variety  heavily  marked 
deep  red. 

Other  standard  self  varieties  which  we  noted  as 
being  very  conspicuous  are  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro,  one 
of  the  best  whites  ever  sent  out;  Lady  Ridley, 
creamy  white;  Waterwitch,  blush  white,  with 
prettily  fimbriated  petals ;  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  white ; 
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Bendigo,  bluish  purple,  and  still  the  nearest  advance 
to  a  blue  that  we  have  been  able  to  chronicle  ;  Pride 
of  the  Garden,  rich  rose ;  King  Arthur,  one  of.  the 
most  handsome  crimson  scarlet  seifs  in  cultivation  ; 
and  The  Pasha,  deep  apricot. 

Picotees  are  in  superb  form  with  Mr.  Douglas. 
Here  also,  the  season's  list  of  novelties  contains 
many  sorts  that  can  be  confidently  recommended  for 
their  sterling  merit,  the  yellow-ground  section 
being  heavily  reinforced.  Mr.  Nigel  lays  claim  to 
being  the  largest  flower,  and  is  certainly  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  Mrs.  Robert  Sydenham,  till  now  the  best 
yellow-ground  raised.  The  blooms  of  Mr.  Nigel 
possess  a  deep  yellow  ground  colour  and  a  heavy 
crimson  edge.  From  Martin  Smith,  Esq.,  comes  a 
contribution  of  four  splendid  sorts  to  this  class,  viz., 
Voltaire,  bright  yellow  ground,  and  medium  rose 
edge  ;  Eldorado,  deep  yellow,  and  rosy-red  edge  ; 
Golden  Eagle,  rich  golden-yellow,  and  bright  red 
edge  ;  and  Xerxes,  light  yellow,  and  deep  rose  edge. 
All  these  varieties  have  received  First-class 
Certificates,  and  are  fully  entitled  to  a  place  in  every 
up-to-date  collection.  Such  well-known  sorts  as 
Mrs.  Alfred  Tate,  President  Carnot,  Mrs.  Robert 
Sydenham,  and  Ladas  were  all  in  fine  form. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  seedlings,  both  growing  in 
pots  and  in  the  open  ground,  are  just  now  a  sight 
worth  seeing,  for  both  indoors  and  out  the  same 
wonderfully  free  flowering  quantities  and  robust 
habit  are  noticeable.  The  soil  at  Edenside  is  a 
warm  loam  of  medium  texture,  and  appears  to  suit 
Carnations  admirably.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remark 
here  that  for  outside  culture  spring  planting  is 
practised  in  preference  to  autumn,  Amongst  the 
seedlings  which  we  saw  in  flower  there  appeared  an 
unusually  large  percentage  of  first-class  forms.  Very 
frequently  purchasers  of  Mr.  Douglas'  seed  send  him, 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  samples  of  the 
flowers  they  have  obtained  from  the  seedlings,  in 
order  to  get  his  opinion  of  them.  Before  leaving 
Edenside  we  were  shown  a  quantity  of  blooms  that 
had  thus  been  sent,  and  among  them  were  some 
first-class  varieties.  One  of  these  in  particular  was 
a  magnificent  improvement  upon  the  well-known 
Hayes  Scarlet. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  strongly  recommend  all 
lovers  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  to  visit  the 
Edenside  Nurseries,  and  see  for  themselves,  for  it 
would  be  impossible,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  to 
give  adequate  description  to  all  the  fine  things  to  be 
found  there. 

- 

CARNATION  JIM  SMYTH. 

It  may  truly  be  claimed  for  the  Carnation  that  it  is 
a  town  flower,  considering  how  well  it  may  be  grown 
in  urban  or  suburban  gardens  where  the  ground  is 
neither  overhung  by  trees  nor  too  much  shaded  by 
houses ;  for  it  loves  the  sunshine.  Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth 
of  2i,  Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  makes  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Roses  the  special  features  of  the  garden  at 
his  private  residence,  The  Nook,  Garlies  Road,  Perry 
Rise,  Forest  Hill.  The  well-known  Carnation  Mary 
Morris  was  one  of  his  raising  and  is  still  a  fine  thing  ; 
but  he  grows  it  only  in  small  quantity  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  space.  Indeed,  it  refuses  to  give  any 
satisfaction  whatever,  after  a  number  of  years  on  the 
same  ground;  and  this  we  find  to  be  the  case  with 
several  other  things.  The  blush-white  Gloire  de 
Nancy  is  also  a  favourite  here,  being  grown  alongside 
of  Germania,  which  produces  flowers  of  fine  size  and 
form. 

Something  like  500  plants  of  Jim  Smyth  have  been 
flowering  finely  for  some  time  past.  The  flowering 
stems  are  3  ft.  high,  and  the  leafy  shoots  for  layering 
range  from  12  in.  to  20  in,  in  length,  giving  the  plant 
the  aspect  of  a  tree  Carnation,  though  it  is  truly  a 
border  variety.  The  two  side  borders  of  the  little 
garden  and  a  large  bed  in  the  centre  are  occupied 
with  it.  The  glowing  or  dazzling  scarlet  flowers 
are  compactly  built,  and  under  favourable  conditions 
attain  a  large  size,  but  are  not  liable  to  split  the 
calyx.  In  the  cut  state  they  have  a  fine  effect  when 
placed  on  a  table  covered  with  a  white  cloth, 
especially  under  artificial  light.  Having  flowered 
early,  a  large  quantity  of  the  blooms  had  been  cut 
before  we  saw  the  plants,  yet  the  remainder  was 
both  conspicuous  and  effective.  The  plants  do  best 
un  the  west  aspect  border,  where  they  get  the  greatest 
duration  of  sunshine.  The  low  wall  by  the  side  of 
them  is  covered  with  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Madame 
Lambard  Roses,  which  have  thriven  and  flowered 
splendidly. 


This  showy  border  Carnation  is  gradually  having 
its  merits  recognised  in  various  quarters.  First- 
class  Certificates  were  awarded  it  at  Earl's  Court  in 
July,  1893  :  at  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society’s  show  in  July,  1894;  and  at  the  Forest 
Hill  and  Catford  flower  show  in  August,  1895.  It 
also  gained  the  “  Martin  Smith  Prize”  for  the  best 
border  variety  at  Chiswick  in  1893.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  14th  inst. 

Two  greenhouses  in  this  same  town  garden  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  Tomatos,  so  that  no  space  is 
wasted.  The  varieties  grown  are  Duke  of  York, 
Polegate,  and  Glenhurst  Favourite.  Room  is  also 
found  for  some  plants  of  the  Currant  Tomato 
(Lycopersicum  racemigerum)  which,  of  course,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  purely  ornamental  or 
decorative  species. 

- - - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED, 


The  undermentioned  subjects  were  certificated 
according  to  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  14th  inst. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Brilliancy.  Nov.  var. — The 
sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  warm  rose  ;  but 
the  attention  is  arrested  by  the  intense  purple  colour 
of  the  huge  lip.  The  orange  blotch  in  the  throat  is 
overlaid  with  crimson,  and  the  interior  of  the  dark 
purple  tube  is  lined  with  white  veins.  Altogether  it 
is  a  choice  and  splendid  variety  of  a  Cattleya  that  is 
always  interesting.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

Zygopetalum  grandiflorum.  —  This  strange 
Mexican  species,  if  not  new  to  science,  is  evidently 
new  to  cultivation.  The  lanceolate  spreading  sepals 
are  yellow  and  heavily  striped  with  brown.  The 
lateral  sepals  have  a  curiously  compressed  sac  at  the 
base.  The  lip  is  white  with  dark  chocolate  lines 
alternating  with  white  ridges  that  run  along  its  whole 
length.  The  teeth  of  the  crest  have  a  bristly  appear¬ 
ance.  Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 

Oncidium  virgulatum. — The  sepals  and  petals 
of  this  species  are  yellow,  blotched  with  brown  and 
of  moderate  size.  The  lip  is  also  yellow  with  a 
brown  base.  The  lower  branches  have  very  small 
flowers  with  all  the  segments  linear  and  yellow,  re¬ 
calling  O.  heteranthum.  Botanical  Certificate.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Catasetum  russellianum. — In  this  we  have  a 
most  uncommon  looking  species  in  a  very  varied 
genus  of  plants.  All  the  segments  are  whitish,  lined 
and  netted  with  slender  green  veins.  The  lip  is 
erect,  with  a  saccate  base,  and  shaped  like  an  old 
slipper  that  is  pointed.  Three  small  ridges  run 
along  the  centre  almost  its  whole  length.  It  is  a 
native  of  Guatemala.  Botanical  Certificate.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Masdevallia  corniculata. — Here  we  have  a 
pretty  species  of  Masdevallia  from  New  Grenada, 
with  yellow  flowers  heavily  spotted  with  brown 
externally.  The  free  portions  of  the  perianth  are  of 
moderate  length  and  end  in  tails  1  in.  to  i£  in.  long. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Masdevallia  Carderi. — In  this  we  have  a  gem 
of  the  first  water  amongst  the  small  species  of  this 
genus.  The  flower  is  cup-shaped,  white  externally, 
with  a  transverse  purple  band  encircling  it  towards 
the  base  ;  internally  it  is  white  with  a  tawny  zone 
towards  the  base  and  covered  with  short  hairs, 
tipped  with  yellow  heads.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Lord  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill),Tring  Park, 
Tring. 

Floral  Committee. 

Didymocarpus  malayanus. — Nothing  more  distinct 
in  the  order  Gesneraceae  has  been  introduced  to 
cultivation  for  many  years.  The  leaves  are  elliptic, 
deep  green  with  a  pale  centre,  and  covered  with  a 
silky  adpressed  pubescence.  The  stems  are  only 
2  in.  or  3  in  high,  and  the  tubular,  funnel-shaped, 
noddiDg  flowers  just  rise  clear  above  them.  The 
tube  is  pale  lemon,  and  the  five  lobed  lamina  is 
bright  yellow.  The  blooms  are  produced  in  cymes 
of  three  to  five.  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Sireptocarpus  puLCHELLUs.— This  is  a  new 
strain  developed  from  Veitch's  hybrids  and  Strepto- 
carpus  Fanninii.  Already  there  are  white,  pale 
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porcelain,  sky  blue,  and  deep  blue  shades  of  colour, 
with  violet  bands  of  greater  or  less  intensity  in  the 
throat.  In  any  case  all  the  colours  are  clear  and 
bright,  with  numerous  flowers  of  large  size  on  a  scape, 
and  numerous  scapes  from  each  crown,  so  that  this 
new  race  is  highly  ornamental  indeed.  Award  of 
Merit  for  the  strain.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Clethra  canes'cens. — The  leaves  are  elliptic, 
serrate,  and  downy  beneath.  The  white  flowers  are 
borne  in  terminal  racemes  and  panicles  6  in.  to  9  in. 
long,  and  both  flowers  and  panicles  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  species  now  in  cultivation.  First-class 
Certificate.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Adiantum  bessonianum. — This  Maidenhair  Fern 
comes  from  the  West  Indies  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  between  A.  tenerum  and  A.trapezi- 
forme.  It  is  of  stout  habit,  and  the  fronds  are  three 
or  four  times  pinnate,  with  triangular  and  rhomboid, 
very  leathery  pinnules,  compactly  arranged.  The 
whole  plant  wears  a  bright  green  aspect  and  looks  as 
if  it  would  be  a  very  useful  decorative  subject 
and  last  well  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  First-class 
Certificate.  James  O'Brien,  Esq.,  Harrow-on-tbe- 
Hill. 

Gaillardia  Mrs.  Sage. — The  disc  of  this  variety 
is  yellow  changing  to  brown,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
broad  bright  red  zone.  This  in  its  turn  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  yellow  margin.  The  rays  are  close  and 
overlapping,  making  this  a  very  handsome  Gaillardia 
indeed.  Award  of  Merit.  Earl  Dysart  (gardener, 
Mr.  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage),  Ham  House,  Richmond. 

Rose  Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia. — The 
flowers  of  this  Tea  Rose  are  of  good  average  size, 
and  deep  salmon-rose,  but  more  decidedly  salmon  in 
the  bud  stage.  They  are  moderately  fragrant  but 
very  pretty.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  & 
Son,  Waltham  Cross. 

Rose  F'rancis  Dubrieul. — In  this  we  have  a 
small  but  very  compactly  built  Tea  Rose,  with  nicely 
formed  conical  buds.  The  outer  petals  are  deep 
crimson  and  the  inner  ones  dark  rose.  It  stands 
well  in  the  cut  state  owing  to  its  compact  structure. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son. 

Carnation  Jim  Smyth.  -The  flowers  of  this 
border  variety  are  very  full  and  of  a  rich  glowing 
scarlet.  Both  in  the  growing  and  cut  state  they  have 
a  splendid  effect.  They  attain  a  large  size,  and 
though  those  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  were  only  the 
secondary  or  lateral  blooms,  they  made  a  very 
respectable  display.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Smyth,  F.R.H.S  ,  21,  Goldsmith  Street,  Drury 
Lane. 

Gloxinia  Mr.  F.  T.  Edridge. — The  well  formed 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  an  intensely  dark 
velvety  violet  with  brighter  edges ;  and  the 
throat  is  always  black.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Canna  Amie  Jules  Chretien.— The  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  of  very  large  size,  and  of  a  soft 
oraDge-scarlet.  The  broad  segments  give  the  blooms 
a  handsome  appearance.  The  dark  glaucous  green 
leaves  form  an  excellent  contrast.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swauley,  Kent. 

Canna  Aurore. — This  variety  is  several  shades 
darker,  and  brighter  than  the  last-named,  with  broad 
obovate  segments  and  bright  orange-scarlet  flowers. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

Lilium  concolor. — China  is  the  native  home  of 
this  species,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  dwarf  habit 
(6  in.  to  12  in.),  the  stems  bearing  one  to  three  erect 
flowers  with  slightly  recurving  concave  segments  of 
a  bright  orange-scarlet  with  small  crimson  spots 
towards  the  base.  The  blooms  measure  1$  in.  to  3} 
in.  across,  and  are  exceedingly  pretty  and  attractive 
It  should  constitute  a  beautiful  Lily  for  suitable 
places  on  the  rockery.  F'irst-class  Certificate. 
Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester. 

Carnation  Voltaire. — This  yellow-ground  Carna¬ 
tion  has  large  flowers  of  a  soft  yellow,  ornamented 
with  closely  arranged  rosy  lines  from  the  margins 
inwards.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 

Carnation  Alice  Mills.— Here  again  we  have  a 
yellow  ground  variety  of  a  different  shade  of  yellow, 
and  having  bright  rose  stripes  extending  from  the 
edge  inwards.  Award  of  Merit.  E.  C.  Sharpie, 
Esq.,  19,  Broomham  Road,  Bedford. 

Carnation  Boreas,— The  flowers  of  this  border 
variety  are  moderate  in  size,  and  of  fine  form,  with 
dark  crimson,  smooth-edged  petals.  Award  of  Merit. 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq  .  (gardener,  Mr.  Blick),  The 
Warren,  Hayes  Comriion,  Kent. 
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Carnation  Mrs.  Mackrae— In  this  case  the 
blooms  are  of  a  clear  bright  red,  with  smooth  petals 
that  keep  their  colour  well  even  during  the  hot  sun¬ 
shine  that  has  prevailed  for  some  time  past.  Award 
of  Merit.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq. 

Carnation  Golden  Eagle.— Here  we  have  a 
beautiful  yellow  ground  Carnation,  of  a  soft  hue, 
with  pale  rosy  lines  and  markings  towards  the  edges. 
Award  of  Merit.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq. 

Carnation  Blushing  Bride. — The  flowers  of 
this  sort  are  moderate  in  size,  and  of  a  soft  flesh-pink 
or  blush,  with  the  petals  slightly  incurved  at  the 
edges.  Award  of  Merit.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq. 

Carnation  Dick  Donovan. — 1  he  blooms  here  are 
of  large  size,  but  the  petals  are  broad,  moderate  in 
number,  and  therefore  by  no  means  unduly  crowded. 
Award  of  Merit.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Etq. 

Sweet  Pea  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton.  The 
flowers  of  this  charming  variety  are  of  a  soft  lavender, 
and  the  wings  are  more  or  less  shaded  with  white. 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop. 

Sweet  Pea  Prince  Edward  of  York.— The 
standard  of  this  beautiful  variety  is  orange-red,  but 
the  wings  are  of  a  deep  rose-purple,  or  even  carmine 
when  they  first  expand.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  H. 
Eckford. 

Sweet  Pea  Queen  Victoria. — The  flowers  are  of 
large  size  and  creamy  yellow,  with  a  soft  apricot  tint 
on  the  back  of  the  standard,  making  the  variety  quite 
distinct  from  other  so-called  yellows.  Award  of 
Merit.  Mr.  H.  Eckford. 

Carnation  May  Queen  (M.  Smith). — The  ground 
colour  is  of  a  soft  yellow  beautifully  marked  with 
rose  and  heliotrope  lines.  The  blooms  measure  3  in. 
across.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Carnation  Primrose  League. — The  blooms  in 
this  case  are  larger,  measuring  about  3J  in.  across, 
and  of  a  pale  yellow  with  numerous  short,  crimson, 
rose  and  buff.lines.  The  petals  are  numerous  and  the 
centre  high.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Picotee  Clio  (Fellowes) .— This  charming  variety 
has  a  broad  or  heavy  soft  scarlet  margin  surrounding 
a  pure  white  ground.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  C. 
Turner. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Strawberry  Veitch’s  Perfection.— The  fruits  of 
this  new  variety  are  similar  to  those  of  Waterloo  but 
more  conical  in  shape  and  lighter  in  colour.  It  has 
been  tested  at  Chiswick  and  found  worthy  of  a 
First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Melon  Effingham  Perfection. — This  is  a  white- 
fleshed  variety  that  is  very  juicy  and  luscious,  but 
the  specimen  shown  was  a  little  over-ripe.  Award 
of  Merit.  —  Alderman,  Esq.,  Effingham  House, 
Dorking. 

Melon  Barkham  Scarlet.— The  fruit  of  this 
Melon  is  globular  with  a  yellow  and  beautifully 
netted  rind.  The  flesh  is  scarlet,  juicy,  and  richly 
aromatic.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  J.  Barkham, 
Longford  House  Gardens,  Ryde,  I.  W. 

- ■+> - — 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


The  most  important  work  here  during  the  last  few 
weeks  has  been  that  of  watering,  and  as  long  as  the 
present  weather  lasts  it  will  still  claim  a  large  share 
of  attention,  The  season  has  been  an  exceptionally 
trying  one  all  round,  and  trees  and  shrubs  that  were 
planted  last  winter  will  need  to  be  looked  after  with 
a  watchful  eye  ;  for  naturally  enough  they  will  hold 
out  signs  of  distress  before  their  relatives,  which 
have  had  time  to  strike  deeper  root.  Too  much  stress 
can  scarcely  be  laid  upon  the  value  of  mulchings 
during  such  a  season.  Not  only  newly  planted 
shrubs,  but  herbaceous  plants  of  all  kinds,  especially 
the  stronger  growing  subjects,  benefit  largely  there¬ 
by. 

Dahlias.— Where  the  ground  has  been  we  1 
manured  in  readiness  to  receive  them,  Dahlias  have 
been  doing  well  of  late,  in  spite  of  the  drought.  True 
they  are  rather  dwarfer  than  usual,  and  the  grow  ths 
are  somewhat  firmer,  but  as  this  will  only  hasten  the 
flowering,  there  is  little  to  complain  of.  Earwigs  are 
having  a  fine  time  of  it  though,  and  they  will  require 
to  be  closely  watched,  or  they  will  do  mischief. 
Traps  of  hollow  Bean  stalks,  or  small  pots  half  filled 
with  hay,  must  be  laid  in  numbers,  if  the  depredators 


are  to  be  kept  at  bay  Attend  to  the  securing  of  the 
principal  shoots  before  their  size  and  weight 
endanger  their  existence. 

Hollyhocks. — Not  only  in  the  gardens  of  the 
wealthy,  but  in  many  a  cottage  and  villa  garden 
besides,  these  imposing  old-fashioned  subjects  have 
been  wonderfully  gay  and  showy  of  late.  An 
occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  will  not  come 
amiss,  and  will  improve  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
flowers.  See  to  it  that  the  long  heavy  heads  are 
well  secured  to  the  stakes  by  a  sufficiency  of  ties,  for 
when  full  of  flowers  the  stems  are  no  mean  weight. 

Carnations. — Push  on  with  the  layering  of  these 
as  fast  as  possible,  as  every  week  now  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  if  well-rooted  plants  are  required  by  the  end  of 
September,  or  the  beginning  of  October.  Keep  the 
young  layers  well  supplied  with  water,  as  this  will 
assist  them  to  root  quickly  and  well.  Plants  that  have 
not  been  disbudded  will  now  be  throwing  flowers 
from  the  small  side  buds,  and  although  these  blooms 
are  not  so  large  and  fine  as  those  springing  from  the 
terminal  buds,  they  will  come  in  very  useful  where 
the  demand  for  cut  flowers  is  very  heavy. 

Cut  Flowers. — In  most  establishments  the 
demand  for  plenty  of  cut  flowers  is  a  very  heavy  one, 
and  in  a  season  like  the  present,  anything  that  pro¬ 
duces  plenty  of  flowers  that  will  stand  fairly  well  in 
water  is  of  value.  Surely,  never  before  has  the  value  of 
the  herbaceous  border  been  more  fully  demonstrated. 
The  best  time  for  cutting  flowers  which  are  to  fill 
vases,  etc.,  within  the  mansion,  is  the  early  morning, 
as  they  last  longer  when  cut  then,  than  they  do  when 
cut  with  the  hot  sun  shining  full  upon  them,  or  after 
a  warm  day.  Sweet  Peas,  when  arranged  with  their 
own  foliage,are  usually  great  favourites,  and  although 
it  seems  a  pity  to  remove  haulm  that  would  produce 
flowers,  there  is  usually  enough  of  it  in  a  fairly  thick 
row  to  allow  *of  plenty  being  cut  and  still  an 
abundance  left.  The  later  rows  of  Sweet  Peas  must 
receive  good  soakings  of  water  occasionally,  if  they 
are  expected  to  flower  well. 

Tennis  Lawns  and  Bowling  Greens  will  have 
to  be  kept  green  and  fresh-looking  at  all  hazards,  and 
hence  they  must  be  kept  well  watered.  If  there  is  a 
good  pressure  of  water  on,  a  rose  fixed  to  the  hose  will 
spread  the  water  admirably,  and  an  hour  or  so  put  in 
after  the  sun  has  sunk  low  in  the  horizon  will  be 
time  well  spent.  Indeed,  for  watering  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  the  evening  is  the  best  time,  and  unless 
overtime  is  paid  for,  some  arrangements  should  be 
come  to  with  the  men  as  to  an  equivalent,  in  order  to 
secure  their  services  for  a  couple  of  hours  of  an 
evening. 

Roses. — With  very  few  exceptions,  the  H.P’s.  will 
now  be  able  to  boast  of  but  little  bloom,  and  once 
more  the  garden  engine  can  be  set  to  work  amongst 
them.  All  the  bushes  should  receive  a  thoroughly 
good  washing  with  it,  at  least  twice  a  week,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  any  red  spider  that  may  have  chanced 
to  put  in  an  appearance.  As  the  remains  of  the 
dead  blooms  look  anything  but  ornamental  it  will  be 
well  if  the  bushes  are  gone  over  with  a  pair  of  sharp 
scissors  or  secateurs. 

Push  on  the  budding  of  stocks  with  all  speed,  for 
the  bark  should  now  lift  easily. 

- m*m— - 

FRUIT  UNDER  GLASS. 


Figs. — in  places  where  the  trees  are  carrying  too 
heavy  a  second  crop  it  will  be  well  to  remove  a 
quantity  of  the  smallest  fruits,  as  they  will  not  ripen 
until  late  in  the  season,  when  they  will  possess  only 
an  inferior  flavour,  and  moreover,  their  maturation 
will  entail  too  heavy  a  strain  upon  the  trees.  As  the 
roots  are  growing  within  circumscribed  limits  a  lot 
of  water  will  be  needed,  and  the  applications  of 
liquid  manure  should  not  be  stinted.  Le  Fruitier  is 
an  excellent  chemical  manure.  A  good  dressing 
of  it  sprinkled  over  the  bed,  slightly  forked  in, 
and  followed  immediately  after  by  a  good  soaking  of 
clear  water,  will  produce  beneficial  results,  and  may 
be  repeated  several  times  during  the  summer. 

Rife  Grapes— Houses  in  which  ripe  grapes  are 
hanging  are  usually  a  great  enticement  to  wasps, 
which  are  net  long  in  disfiguring  the  largest  and  best 
bunches.  Something  may  be  done  by  covering  the 
apertures  of  the  ventilators  with  fine  meshed  netting 
or  coarse  muslin.  Should  this  fail,  and  the  wasps  be 
very  numerous,  the  best  bunches  should  be  enclosed 
in  muslin  bags  until  such  time  as  they  are  wanted 


for  the  table.  Traps  should  be  set  for  the  little 
pests  in  the  shape  of  vessels  containing  vinegar  and 
water,  or  sugar  and  water,  whilst  warfare  should  be 
waged  against  all  nests  met  with,  whether  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  or  no,  for  wasps,  like  bees,  will 
fly  a  long  way  in  search  of  food. 

Empty  Vineries. — Where  the  canes  are  stripped 
of  their  fruit  the  houses  should  be  thrown  widely 
open  to  assist  in  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Repeated 
soakings  of  clear  water  must  be  given  until  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  all  the  strata  of  the  soil  in  the 
borders  are  thoroughly  wetteL 

Peach  Houses  that  have  been  recently  stripped 
of  their  fruit  should  be  served  as  the  earlier  ones 
have  been.  Shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  this  season 
may  be  cut  out  at  once  to  give  more  room  to  those 
that  are  required  for  fruiting  purposes  next  year. 
They  will  then  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  being 
well  matured  than  if  the  old  growths  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  until  the  winter  pruning.  Do  not  forget 
to  syringe  the  trees  heavily  and  well,  for  it  is  most 
important  that  the  foliage  sho*ld  be  kept  clean  and 
healthy,  and  allowed  to  fulfil  its  allotted  task  without 
let  or  hindrance.  The  top  lights  of  the  house 
should  be  allowed  to  run  down  to  their  fullest  extent, 
or  better  still,  some  of  them  may  be  removed 
altogether  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  as  they 
will  not  be  needed  again  until  the  houses  are  required 
to  shelter  Chrysanthemums. — A.S.G. 

- - 

TME  ORCHID  ROUSES. 

Thrips. — These  pests  are  generally  associated  with 
plants  under  glass.  But  this  season  there  has  been  a 
regular  plague  of  them  outside  infesting  the  Peas  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  some  cases  to  entirely  to  spoil  the 
crop.  I  can  sympathise  with  those  that  may  happen 
to  have  some  rows  of  Peas  growing  in  close 
proximity  to  their  Orchid  houses,  as  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  keep  them  from  intruding.  What 
damage  may  be  done  to  the  young  growths  in  a  short 
time,  if  some  measures  are  not  speedily  adopted  to 
eradicate  them,  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described. 

The  remedy  we  advise  is  to  thoroughly  syringe  the 
Peas  and  other  plants  affected  outside  with  a  strong 
solution  of  "  Killwright  ”  and  to  fumigate  the 
houses  with  the  XL  All  Vaporiser.  This  will  be 
almost  sure  to  have  the  desired  effect  ;  another  plan 
is  to  dip  the  plants  in  a  solution  of  tobacco  water. 
We  make  a  point  of  dipping  our  Odontoglossums  in 
a  like  solution  once  during  the  year,  whether  they 
want  it  or  not,  as  sometimes  there  are  Thrips  lurking 
low  down  in  the  heart*  of  the  growths  that  the  fumes 
from  the  vaporiser  do  not  touch. 

Miltonia  vexillaria. — Although  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Odontoglossums  as  cut  flowers,  those  of 
the  Miltonia  are  nevertheless  very  gorgeous  when 
well  grown  and  flowered.  There  seems  only  one 
fault  with  them,  and  that  is  they  flower  too  freely  ; 
funny  though  it  may  seem,  it  is,  however,  a  fact  If 
they  have  only  bulb  it  will  throw  two  or  perhaps 
three  spikes,  and  we  are  so  anxious  to  see  plenty  of 
flower  that  they  are  allowed  to  open  all  of  them  and 
remain  on  until  they  fade. 

An  importation  of  it  ought  to  go  well  now,  for  it 
must  be  getting  scarce  ;  at  any  rate  you  rarely  see  it 
in  flower  at  the  sale  rooms  now. 

Culture.— They  do  well  in  an  intermediate  tem¬ 
perature  such  as  suits  Cattleyas,  if  the  atmosphere 
is  kept  fairly  moist  about  them*  This  may  be  done 
by  giving  them  a  place  to  themselves  at  one  end  (the 
warmest).  Good  peat  and  moss,  with  pieces  of  pots¬ 
herds  intermixed, suits  them  well, and  frequent  dewings 
overhead  during  the  hot  weather  will  be  found  to 
benefit  them  greatly. 

M.  Roezlii  is  another  which  does  well  in  the 
Cattleya  house  during  the  summer  months  ;  but  in 
winter  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  the  warmer 
division  ;  in  other  respects  their  treatment  should 
be  similar  to  that  of  M,  vexillaria.  One  thing  they 
cannot  stand,  and  that  is  to  be  dried  off  or  otherwise 
rested. 

Terrestrial  Orchids,  which  include  such  as 
Calanthes,  Lycastes,  ADguloas,  etc.,  will  be  much 
benefited  if  afforded  some  kind  of  stimulant. 
Drainings  from  the  cow  sheds  we  have  found  to  be 
about  best ;  the  liquid  is  so  nice  and  cool  and  acts  so 
differently  to  the  hot  artificial  manure  :  then  you  can 
better  gauge  its  strength,  too,  which  is  something. — C. 
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Hints  for  'amateurs. 

Manures  for  Chrysanthemums —As  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  are  such  heavy  feeding  subjects  it  is  manifest 
that  the  nutriment  contained  in  a  ro-in.  pot  will  not 
te  nearly  sufficient  to  enable  the  plants  to  stand  the 
tremendous  strain  of  producing  vigorous  growths  and 
large  fine  flowers.  Hence  the  operation  of  “feeding,'1 
to  use  a  common  and  easily  understood  term,  be¬ 
comes  of  the  first  importance  to  those  who  desire 
either  a  quantity  of  medium-sized  blooms  or  a  few 
large  ones  for  home  decoration,  or  to  be  employed 
for  competitive  purposes  at  local  shows. 

Thejudicious  application  of  manurial  stimulants  is 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment,  for  if  such  stimu¬ 
lants  are  not  judiciously  applied,  through  ignorance 
or  carelessness,  far  worse  results  are  forthcoming 
than  if  none  at  all  had  been  given.  True,  in  the  latter 
case,  growth,  will  be  weak,  and  the  flowers  small  and 
lacking  in  colour  to  a  great  extent,  but  even  this  is 
nothing  to  the  melancholy  appearance  that  plants 
present  when  they  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
too  much  kindness.  If  the  cultivator  is  to  expect 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  Chrysanthemums  he 
must  know  three  things  regarding  manures,  viz., 
what  to  give,  how  to  use  them,  and  when  to  apply 
them,  and  the  man  who  has  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  these  has  acquired  no  inconsiderable  store  of 
knowledge. 

When  to  give  manures. — If  a  plant  is  to  benefit 
by  the  application  of  manures  it  must  be  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  state  of  health  to  commence  with.  It  is  an 
egregious  mistake  to  give  manures  to  weaklings 
with  the  idea  of  enabling  them  to  shake  off  their 
weakness  The  cultivator,  however,  must  be  care¬ 
ful  to  distinguish  between  organic  weakness,  and  the 
comparatively  feeble  condition  that  is  the  direct 
result  of  starvation.  At  the  final  potting  the  soil  will 
have  been  made  rich  enough  to  supply  all  the  wants 
of  the  plants  for  a  time,  and  thus  no  stimulants  will 
be  required  until  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots  with 
roots,  and  have  drawn  heavily  upon  the  stores  of 
nutriment  contained  in  the  soil.  When  this  has 
taken  place,  the  careful  cultivator  steps  in,  and 
proceeds  by  careful  feeding  to  so  arrange  matters 
that  his  plants  shall  never  be  subjected  to  the 
experience  of  starvation,  whilst  their  welfare  shall 
not  be  endangered  by  over  doses  of  food. 

The  nutriment  contained  in  the  soil  will  be 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  until  the  first  or  second 
week  in  July,  by  which  time,  if  the  plants  have  been 
doing  fairly  well,  root  action  will  be  vigorous  and 
healthy. 

First  applications  of  manure. — In  all  cases  when 
the  applications  of  manures  are  first  started,  the 
doses  should  be  very  weak,  indeed  it  is  much  better 
to  err  on  the  side  of  weakness  rather  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  applying  them  too  strong. 

Soot. — This  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
most  easily  obtained  of  stimulants, and  where  Chrysan¬ 
themums  are  grown,  all  the  soot  that  can  be  obtained 
from  flues,  etc.,  should  be  stored  up  in  readiness  for 
use  when  required.  Throughout  July  soot  is  the 
very  best  stimulant  that  can  possibly  be  employed, 
and  much  to  be  preferred  at  this  early  stage  to  any¬ 
thing  else.  Indeed,  all  through  the  season  right  up 
to  the  flowering  period  an  occasional  dose  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  Soot  water 
free  from  sediment  may  easily  be  obtained  as 
follows : — Get  a  coarse  canvas  bag,  put  in  it  a 
quantity  of  soot,  and  after  securely  tying  the  mouth, 
plunge  it  in  a  tank  or  tub  full  of  water.  At  the 
expiration  of  about  a  week,  the  goodness  of  the  soot 
will  have  become  dissolved  in  the  water,  which  will 
then  be  fit  for  use.  In  watering,  enough  of  the  soot 
solution  may  be  put  into  the  clear  water  to  colour  it 
a  light  brown,  which  will  be  quite  strong  enough  to 
start  with.  Stronger  doses  may  be  given  as  the 
season  advances,  but  at  no  time  should  they  be  strong 
enough  to  burn  the  plants.  About  once  a  week  will 
be  often  enough  to  apply  the  scot  water  throughout 
the  present  month.  During  August  and  September, 
it  must  be  varied  with  other  stimulants,  so  that  the 
plants  may  have  a  change  of  diet. 

Animal  manures — These  are  excellent,  and  if 
they  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  may  be 
utilised  extensively  with  the  best  results.  Cow  and 
sheep  dung,  especially,  are  of  great  value.  In  order 
to  prepare  solutions  of  these  they  should  be  put  into 
bags,  and  soaked  in  a  tank  of  water  in  the  same 


manner  as  the  soot.  The  only  objection  to  their  use 
is  a  strong  one,  in  more  senses  than  one,  for  where 
the  garden  is  of  small  size  it  is  most  decidedly  not 
the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  a  manure 
tub  in  close  proximity  to  a  dwelling  house,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  household  are  apt  in  such  a  case  to 
emphatically  declare  that  all  the  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  world  are  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
evil  odours  of  the  manure  tub.  Where  this  difficulty 
can  be  got  over  by  placing  the  tub  far  enough  from 
the  house,  the  amateur  may  considerhimself  fortunate 
indeed. 

Artificial  manures. — If  properly  used,  there  are 
several  of  these  that  are  invaluable,  and  which  no 
Chrysanthemum  grower  should  be  without.  Guano, 
Standen’s,  Thompson’s,  and  Clay’s  Fertilizer  are 
four  specifics  which  will  render  excellent  service. 
Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  cultivator  to  lay 
in  a  stock  of  all  of  these.  One  of  these  chemical 
manures,  in  addition  to  plenty  of  cow  or  sheep 
manure,  and  soot,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  carry 
anyone  through  the  season  with  flying  colours. 

There  are  two  methods  of  applying  the  chemical 
manures,  viz.,  dissolving  them  in  the  water  used  for 
watering,  or  sprinkling  a  small  quantity  of  the 
powder  over  the  surface  of  the  pot.  The  latter  plan 
is  practised  to  a  great  extent,  but  in  following  it  there 
are  one  or  two  points  that  must  be  attended  to.  The 
first  is  not  to  give  too  strong  a  dose.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  small  teaspoonful  of  Thomson’s  or  of 
Clay's  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  ro-in.  pot,  and  when 
applying  it  early  in  the  season,  just  about  one  half 
even  of  this  small  quantity  will  be  enough.  The 
powder  should  be  sprinkled  evenly  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  followed  soon  after  by  a  good  watering 
with  Clearwater.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  trust  to 
the  rain  for  performing  the  watering  part  of  the 
business,  for  it  may  not  come  until  some  hours  have 
elapsed,  and  when  it  does  come,  may  not  be  heavy 
enough  to  act  as  well  as  a  good  watering  would  have 
done.  In  no  case  should  chemical  manures  be 
allowed  to  remain  sprinkled  upon  the  surface  with¬ 
out  being  washed  in,  for  any  length  of  time,  or  the 
surface  roots  will  be  in  great  danger  of  being 
destroyed,  “  burnt,”  as  the  gardener  phrases  it,  and 
not  inaptly. 


GREENHOUSES  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

Throughout  the  summer  months,  at  least  during 
hot  weather,  it  is  a  most  trying  time  for  greenhouses 
plants,  which  are  sure  to  suffer  to  a  great  extent 
unless  carefully  looked  after.  Not  infrequently  at 
this  time  of  the  year  we  see  the  amateurs’  greenhouses 
looking  rather  forlorn,  and  the  plants  looking  yellow 
and  anything  but  happy.  This  should  not  be, 
provided  proper  attentions  are  paid. 

Ventilation  is  one  of  the  chief  considerations,  for 
it  is  very  necessary  that  plenty  of  air  should  be 
given.  Both  top  and  bottom  ventilators  should  be 
pushed  wide  open,  and  there  will  be  no  need  to  shut 
the  house  up  each  night,  as  was  done  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year.  Some  people  also  are  very  fond  of 
throwing  the  doors  open  during  the  day,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  do  this  too  frequently,  for  reasons  which 
we  will  refer  to  later  on.  If  the  top  ventilators  slide 
up  and  down  in  grooves  instead  of  lifting  up  by 
levers,  as  in  the  more  modern  style  of  greenhouses, 
storms  of  rain  will  necessitate  their  being  pulled  up, 
or  any  plants  which  are  in  flower  beneath  the 
apertures  will  be  damaged  by  the  rain. 

Shade. — This  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  as 
air,  and  during  hot  weather  it  will  be  useless  to 
expect  greenhouse  plants  to  do  well  unless  they  are 
carefully  shaded  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  In 
small  greenhouses,  too,  the  glass  is  very  often  of 
inferior  quality,  and  leaves  of  all  sorts  of  plants 
scorch  very  quickly.  Where  the  roofs  are  perfectly 
plain,  and  there  are  no  objectionable  angles  or 
corners,  ordinary  tiffany,  mounted  on  wooden  rollers 
so  as  to  form  movable  blinds,  is  the  best  for  all 
purposes,  as  in  dull  weather  and  in  the  evening  these 
blinds  can  be  pulled  up  and  the  plants  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  diffused  light.  To  keep  plants  in  a  state 
of  semi-darkness  is  not  the  way  to  give  shade,  yet 
this  is  what  many  people  do,  who  afterwards  wonder 
why  their  plants  lack  colour  and  are  so  sickly  looking. 
White  tiffany  only  should  be  employed,  the  green 
fabric  throwing  a  much  too  heavy  shade. 

Permanent  Shading. — For  the  sake  of  convenience 
this  is  the  name  applied  to  glass  which  is  painted 
with  whitening  or  Summer  Cloud  Shading,  both  of 
them  excellent  in  their  way.  Of  course,  once  these 


are  put  on  they  have  to  remain  on,  dull  weather  or 
fine,  until  they  are  washed  off  either  by  the  rain  or 
the  scrubbing  brush.  Shading  of  this  kind  is  the 
only  one  that  it  is  possible  to  give  where  inequalities 
in  the  roof  prevent  blinds  working  properly.  Where 
an  application  of  “  Summer  Cloud  ”  was  made  early 
in  the  season,  say  about  the  beginning  of  April,  sub¬ 
sequent  heavy  showers  will  have  washed  a  good  deal 
of  it  off.  It  will  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  go  over  the 
glass  again  now  and  give  it  another  slight  coating. 
This  should  last  until  the  close  of  the  summer. 

Watering. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  much 
about  this  part  of  the  programme,  but  we  may  once 
more  urge  the  necessity  of  applying  water  before  the 
plants  get  too  dry  for  the  soil  to  become  easily 
wetted  again.  It  is  most  injurious  to  growing  plants 
to  allow  them  to  get  in  such  a  condition.  Should 
any  be  observed  in  this  plight,  however,  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  watering-can  it  will  be  better  to 
plunge  them  in  water  of  sufficient  depth  to  cover 
the  rims  of  the  pots  for  an  hour  or  so,  shading  them 
closely  all  the  time.  They  will  then  recover  them¬ 
selves  much  quicker,  and  will  sustain  less  injury  than 
they  would  if  left  upon  the  greenhouse  stages. 

Damping. — Where  the  plant  shelves  or  stages  are 
composed  of  wooden  racks  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  walls  and  the  floor  occasionally  sprinkled. 
This  not  only  serves  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist 
and  kindly,  but  cool  also.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
now  that  throwing  the  doors  wide  open  will  greatly 
tend  to  dissipate  the  moisture  and  the  coolness. 
Indeed,  if  a  house  is  properly  shaded,  air  given  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators, 
and  the  walls  and  passages  occasionally  damped,  it 
will  be  much  cooler  than  when  the  doors  are 
thrown  wide  open.  The  best  kind  of  stages  are 
those  made  of  slates  laid  upon  an  iron  frame  and 
covered  with  shingle  or  crushed  coke.  These,  if 
sprinkled  with  a  rose-can,  keep  damp  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  plants  do  much  better  upon  them  than  they 
do  upon  wooden  racks. 

Syringing. — Where  a  mixed  collection  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants  is  grown  it  will  be  impossible  to 
use  the  syringe.  The  foliage  plants,  or  such  as  are 
bearing  no  flowers,  may  be  taken  out  now  and  again, 
laid  upon  their  sides  on  the  grass,  and  given  a  good 
pelting  with  the  syringe.  Failing  this  they  should 
be  rubbed  over  at  frequent  intervals  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  clear  water.  If  desired,  a  small  piece  of 
soft  soap  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  makes  a  nice 
washing  solution  which  may  be  used  frequently. — 
Rex. 

- - — 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Seedling  Carnation. — Your  best  plan,  Tyro,  to  bring 
your  new  Carnation  under  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  to  exhibit  it  at  one  of 
the  fortnightly  meetings  at  the  Westminster  Drill 
Hall.  The  secretary  is  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M. A., 
and  his  address  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  You 
should  communicate  with  him  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
as  to  learn  what  conditions  are  attached  to  exhibiting 
for  certificates.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  July  28th. 

Layering  Pins.— If  you  find  a  difficulty  in  getting 
sufficient  wooden  pegs  for  layering  purposes,  Extcnso, 
you  might  as  well  invest  in  a  small  box  of  iron 
layering  pins.  These  can  be  obtained  at  any 
sundriesman,  and  will  cost  about  tenpence  per  box 
of  100.  They  are  strong,  handy,  and  can  be  used 
any  number  of  times. 

Wasps  in  Yinery. — Wasp  wants  to  know  how  to 
keep  wasps  and  flies  out  of  a  houseful  of  ripe  grapes. 
His  best  plan  will  be  to  cover  the  bunches  with  bags 
made  of  fine  muslin.  This  will  give  a  little  trouble, 
but  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  preserving  the 
fruit. 


Strawberries  for  Forcing. — The  Strawberry 
runners  will  require  to  be  shifted  on  into  6-in.  pots, 
Extra,  as  soon  as  they  have  got  well  rooted  and 
have  made  nice  little  plants.  By  this  time  they  will 
be  quite  ready  to  cut  away  from  the  old  plants. 
Stand  them  together  and  keep  them  well  watered 
until  they  are  ready  for  potting. 
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Seedling  Pelargonium. — The  bloom  of  the  Pelar¬ 
gonium  you  sent  us  last  week,  A.  B.,  is  certainly  a 
pretty  one,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  from 
other  existing  varieties  to  make  a  fuss  over.  Nowa¬ 
days  a  variety  has  to  be  really  first-class  to  pay  for 
pushing  its  sale. 

Manure  for  Chrysanthemums. — You  will  find 
that  Rex  will  this  week  tell  you  what  you  want  to 
know  upon  this  subject,  S.  Jansen. 

Cucumbers  with  Yellow  Foliage. — Amateur  :  Your 
plants  are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  thrips,  which 
are  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief  this  year  on 
account  of  the  dry  weather,  which  favours  insect 
pests  of  many  kinds.  Possibly  red  spider  is  also 
present.  In  any  case  the  younger  and  fresher 
leaves  you  sent  were  very  much  punctured,  and  the 
yellow  ones  showed  the  same  state  of  affairs  in  a 
more  developed  stage.  We  should  advise  you  to 
remove  and  burn  all  the  worst  of  the  affected  leaves, 
and  to  give  the  remainder  a  thorough  syringing,  say 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  night  when 
closing  the  frames  or  house.  If  this  is  done  while 
the  dry  weather  lasts,  it  will  keep  the  pest  in  check 
and  ybur  plants  will  recover  to  some  extent  in  a 
week  or  two. 


is  another  handsome  white  variety,  the  yellow 
blotches  at  the  bases  of  the  segments  being  especially 
large  and  showy.  Nita  is  a  medium  sized  flower, 
the  segments  of  which  are  bordered  and  striated  with 
rose  upon  a  French  gray  ground.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  pass  over  Tanga  in  any  collection,  its 
huge  deep  blue  flowers  are  at  once  so  brilliant  and 
conspicuous.  Very  pretty  also  is  a  variety  with 
rich  purple  flowers,  pencilled  with  violet,  that 
rejoices  in  the  less  barbarous  name  of  Bertha. 
Nagato  throws  soft  lilac  blue  flowers,  shaded  and 
pencilled  with  white,  whilst  Princess  of  Wales  is  one 
of  the  best  whites.  The  accompanying  illustration 
represents  Chigo,  a  bright  purple-blue  variety  which 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  on  June  33rd  last. 

A  quantity  of  the  type  from  whence  innumerable 
handsome  varieties  have  sprung  is  also  grown  at 
Long  Ditton,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  compare 
tl  e  flowers  with  those  of  the  resulting  forms,  for  in 


A  FLORAL  ISLE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  738). 

I  think,  however,  enough  has  been  said  concerning 
the  land  plants  proper  ®f  this  floral  isle.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  more  than  are  here  recorded,  my 
aim  being  only  to  chronicle  conspicuous  plants  and 
those  in  flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit— June  13th, 
1896. — As  the  search  itself  was  only  of  about  two 
hours  duration,  I  doubt  not  the  omissions  are  very 
numerous. 

However,  as  there  is  a  great  variety  of  plants 
which  are  intermediate  between  those  which  grow  in 
the  water,  and  those  which  obtain  above  it,  we  will 
now  take  this  "  happy  mean  ”  class  and  devote  a  few 
comments  to  it,  reserving  the  water-plants  themselves 
to  the  final  paragraphs. 


IRIS  LAEVIGATA  AT  LONG.iDITTON. 

The  numerous  species  and  varieties  grouped  together 
under  the  genus  Iris,  are  remarkable  for  the 
wondrously  brilliant  and  varied  hues  of  their  flowers. 
They  are  indeed  rainbow  flowers,  which  title  has 
been  applied  to  them  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 

I.  laevigata,  or  to  give  it  its  common  garden  name, 

I.  Kaempferi,  although  one  of  the  most  showy  of 
species,  has  not  entered  very  largely  into  British 
horticulture  up  to  the  present  time.  Glowing 
accounts  have  reached  us  from  time  to  time  from 
the  far  East -of  wondrous  flowers,  some  10  in.  or  so 
in  diameter,  in  a  variety  of  gorgeous  shades  and 
colours.  These  have  been  received  somewhat 
incredulously.  Plants  have  been  imported,  but 
owing  to  improper  treatment  have  failed  to  yitld  the 
results  expected  of  them.  Sooth  to  say,  the  regal 
laevigata  will  not  do  under  any  conditions.  When 
treated  as  a  sub-aquatic,  however,  its  cultivation 
presents  no  special  difficulty ;  in  fact,  no  more 
suitable  subject  can  be  found  for  planting  by  the 
sides  of  streams  or  ornamental  waters,  and  certainly 
there  is  nothing  more  showy  and  beautiful. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  have  taken  up  its  cultivation 
in  an  enthusiastic  manner,  and  with  a  view  to 
demonstrating  its  high  decorative  value,  and  its 
amenity  to  sub-aquatic  treatment,  have  planted  it  in 
large  quantities  by  the  side  of  a  stream  that  runs 
through  their  Nurseries  at  Long  Ditton.  Some  of 
the  plants  indeed  are  literally  growing  in  the  water, 
and  the  long  narrowly  ensiform  leaves  are  standing 
out  from  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
sweet  Calamus.  Still  the  plants  are  blooming  away 
grandly,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  vastly 
increased  size  of  the  flowers  thrown  by  these  aquatics 
to  those  borne  by  the  plants  grown  in  the  open 
ground  hard  by. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Barr,  who  is  in  charge  at  Long  Ditton, 
kindly  showed  us  some  books  of  illustrations  of 
various  varieties  wrought  by  the  cunning  hands  of 
Japanese  artists  upon  Rice  paper,  and  comparing 
these  with  their  real  counterparts  we  were  forced  to 
admit  that,  wonderful  as  the  colours  and  size  of  the 
flowers  as  represented  were,  the  real  flowers  were 
not  far  behind  them. 

One  grand  flower  of  Tomoye  upon  a  plant  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  water  was  well  over  7  in.  in  diameter.  It 
is  white,  shaded  with  soft  lilac,  with  the  charac¬ 
teristic  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  segments. 
So  wide  are  the  latter  that  the  flower  is  nearly 
circular  in  outline,  and  this  may  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  many  of  the  best  forms.  A  curious  tendency 
to  sport  is  a  feature  of  I  laevigata.  Some  flowers 
exhibit  a  great  inclination  to  double,  several  rows  of 
segments  being  observable.  In  others,  again,  we 
find  an  abnormally  strong  development  of  the  falls, 
or  outer  whorl  of  perianth  segments,  the  standards, 
on  the  other  hand,  becoming  nearly  obsolete,  or  only 
represented  by  three  small  protuberances. 

Everything  about  the  flowers  was  quaint  and 
beautiful,  excepting  the  names  bestowed  upon  them, 
which,  being  chiefly  of  Japanese  extraction,  were 
more  quaint  than  anything  else.  Kumagi  is  a  large 
pure  white  flower  of  surpasssing  loveliness.  Yama- 
gata  has  huge  white  falls  pencilled  with  violet.  The 
three  standards  are  almost  obsolete,  what  little  there 
is  of  them  being  bright  purple  in  colour.  Minamoto 


Iris  laevigata  var.  Chigo. 


the  latter  almost  all  conceivable  shades  from  pure 
white  to  black  purple  are  represented. 

Many  of  the  plants,  as  has  been  previously 
intimated,  were  growing  in  the  ordinary  manner 
away  from  the  water.  The  ground  they  occupy  had 
been  trenched  to  a  depth  of  3  ft.,  and  a  good  dressing 
of  cow  manure  given  previous  to  their  being  planted 
there,  and  although  they  do  not  exhibit  such  great 
vigour  as  their  relatives  growing  in  and  by  the 
water  still  they  have  done  fairly  well. 

Our  visit  convinced  us  that  there  is  a  great  future 
for  Iris  laevigata  and  its  varieties  once  their  culture 
is  better  understood.  Any  intending  cultivators 
cannot  do  better  than  copy  Messrs.  Barr's  system  of 
treatment,  when  they  will  be  sure  to  reap  as  large  a 
measure  of  success. 


But,  the  mere  mention  of  water  brings  to  mind  a 
sweet  and  musical  sound  begotten  of  that  fluid,  and 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  tumbling  weir,  whose 
waters,  like  the  babbling  brook  cease  not  to  play 
their  part,  but  run  on— with  greater  or  less  volubility 
—for  ever.  The  sound  of  falling  water  is  always 
pleasant  when  the  thermometer  hovers  about  8o°  in 
the  shade;  and  so  it  was  on  this  occasion.  In 
truth  :  — 

Here  some  in  idle  mood, 

Do  dream,  one  day  in  seven  ; 

Imbibe  ambrosial  food. 

Or  get  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 
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Perchance  the  tumbling  weir 
Its  murmers  sweet  and  giving, 

Oh  !  then,  one  seems  to  feel 
That  life  is  worth  the  living 
Only  a  dream — a  golden  dream ! 

Semi-aquatic  Plants. 

Here,  then,  are  some  large  plants  of  the  Hemp 
Agrimony  (Eupatorium  cannabium)  on  the  borders  of 
the  stream.  It  is  a  strong  growing  subject  with  large 
thrice-divided  leaves  and  terminal  heads  of  reddish- 
purple  flowers.  It  is  just  coming  into  bloom.  The 
Purple  Loosestrife  (Lythrum  Salicaria)  is  hardly  so 
far  advanced,  it  will  be  a  glory  by-and-bye.  It  is, 
however,  very  conspicuous  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Willow  Herb  (Epilobium  hirsutum),  must  be 
noticed.  But  while  the  former  has,  or  will  have, 
splendid  spikes  of  purplish-red  flowers,  the  latter  will 
be  rather  rosy-purple,  in  point  of  colour,  and  more 
pubescent  in  general  character.  But,  whatever  the 
colours  are  in  nature,  they  seem  to  blend,  a  pro¬ 
position  which  does  not  obtain  in  cultivated  plants. 

The  Comfreys,  too  (Symphytum  officinale),  are 
rough,  hairy-looking  plants  with  drooping,  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers,  which  vary  much  in  colour.  The  ' 
bees,  however,  disregard  colour,  although  they 
apparently  confine  themselves  to  plants  of  the  same 
species,  when  they  are  out  on  their  sunny  rambles. 
Anyhow  the  bees  were  busy  on  the  Comfreys.  The 
great  All-heal  or  Cat’s  Valerian  (Valeriana  officin¬ 
alis)  could  Dot  be  overlooked  on  account  of  its  pin¬ 
nate  leaves  and  pale  pink  corymbose  flowers.  Cats 
are  said  to  be  powerfully  affected  by  the  odour  of  its 
roots — but  cats  seem  to  be  "  powerfully  affected,” 
or  attracted,  by  every  known  species  of  plant  in  sub¬ 
urban  gardens.  The  Meadow  Sweet  (Spiraea 
Ulmaria)  is  here  in  large  quantities,  and  brushing 
up  against  this  is  the  Water  Mint  (Mentha  aquatica), 
which  gives  off  such  a  pungent  aromatic  perfume, 
that  one's  mind  immediately  recurs  to  duck  and 
green  peas.  The  curious,  repellant-looking  blossoms 
of  the  Figwort  (Scrophularia  aquatica)  demand 
attention  ;  these  are  reddish-brown  in  colour,  and 
are  produced  in  panicles  on  tall  square  stems,  like 
miniature  Chinese  pagodas.  There  are  several  other 
square  stemmed  plants,  notably  the  St.  John’s-wort 
(Hypericum  quadrangulum),  and  the  Gipsy-wort 
(Lycopus  europaeus),  an  ally  of  the  Water  Mint  just 
alludedio.  Of  Nasturtiums  (or  nose-twisters)  thereare 
two  species,  the  common  Water  Cress  (N.  officinale), 
now  in  flower — and  hence  no  good  with  bread  and 
butter  i  and  the  yellow  Water  Cress  (N.  amphibium) 
with  small  bright  yellow  flowers  on  stems  about  2  ft. 
high.  Quite  a  different  plant,  although  belonging  to 
the  same  order,  is  the  Lady’s-smock  (Cardamine 
pratensis);  different,  that  is,  in  having  larger  and  more 
showy  individual  flowers.  This  is  another  Cuckoo¬ 
flower,  and  reminds  me  of  the  persistency  with 
which  the  bird  of  that  name  was  calling  "  cuckoo  1 
all  the  afternoon.  The  Lady’s-smock  varies  in 
colour  from  deep  lilac  to  "  silver- white."  The 
smooth-stemmed  Horse-tail  (Equisetum  limosum) 
has  few  branches,  slender  stems  and  yellow  cones. 

The  Brooklime  (Veronica  Beccabunga)  must  have 
hs  feet  in  water, as  it  requires  a  copious  supply  of  that 
fluid  to  feed  its  tiny  bright  blue  flowers.  The  finest, 
however,  of  all  the  bright  blue  flowers,  is, 
undoubtedly,  theForget-me-Not  (Myosotis  palustrris). 
A  nicely  balanced  plant  of  this  in  full  bloom  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten— it  is  a  bit  of  cerulean  blue 
come  down  from  the  vault  above. 

Another  very  pretty  flower — if  not  a  very  pretty 
name— bordering  on  sky-blue  is  the  common  Skull¬ 
cap  (Scutellaria  galericulata).  It  is  a  plant  of  the 
order  Labiatae,  hence  it  must  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  the  Dead  Nettle  and  the  Mint.  These 
self-same  floral  characteristics  in  the  Skull-cap  are 
purplish-blue  and  freely  produced  in  axillary  spikes 
on  long  slender  stems. 

The  technical  names  of  plants  are  sometimes  as 
interesting — from  an  etymological  point  of  view — as 
the  things  they  are  applied  to  ;  in  fact  they  often  go 
a  long  way  to  render  those  things  worthy  of  minute 
examination.  Here  we  have  the  generic  term 
adopted  because  scutclla  is  Latin  for  dish  or  saucer  ; 
and,  as  such,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  dish  or 
saucer-like  development  on  one  side  of  the  calyces  of 
this  genus.  The  specific  term,  on  the  other  hand, 
refers  to  the  shape  of  the  flowers,  and  is  derived  from 
Latin  v alei-iculum ,  a  little  bonnet  or  cap,  and  which 
a  close  inspection  of  the  flowers  will  show  is  very 
near  the  truth,  This  by  the-way.  If  "a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  a  little  Latin  is  not 


in  fact,  it  is  a  necessary  thing,  if  we  would  under¬ 
stand  the  full  value  of  the  "London  Catalogue  of 
British  Plants." 

The  only  other  plant  I  need  mention  here  is  the 
Water  Hemlock  or  Cowbane  (Cicuta  virosa)  which 
has  large  white  umbelliferous  heads  of  bloom  4  in. 
or  5  in.  in  diameter.  It  has  large  pinnate  leaves  and 
stout  furrowed  stems.  It  is  said  to  be  poisonous, 
hence  its  name.  As  these  are  practically  all  the 
semi-acquatic  plants  that  I  noted,  we  will  now  con¬ 
clude  with  a  few  bona  fide  water  ones  which  tend  to 
give  this  little  isle  and  its  surroundings,  its  particular 
and  specific  character. 

Aquatic  Plants. 

The  great  yellow  Water- flag,  or  Flower-de-luce  1  Iris 
Pseud-acorus),  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking,  for  in 
addition  to  its  tall  sword-shaped,  deep  green  leaves, 
it  possesses  those  curious,  bright  yellow,  orchidaceous 
appendages,  which,  quivering  in  the  breeze,  have 
earned  for  it  the  title  of  "Flag.”  It  is  certainly  a 
jaunty  plant,  not  at  all  particular  in  its  requirements 
so  long  as  water  is  present,  and  is  moreover  as  useful 
as  it  is  ornamental.  While  I  was  admiring  this 
plant  a  brilliantly-coloured  blue  dragon  fly  alighted 
on  the  flower  :  the  contrast  was  superb. 

The  Water  Lilies,  too,  both  white  and  yellow,  are 
veritable  water  nymphs,  if  floating  placidly  on  the 
surface  and  exhibiting  exquisite  lines  of  beauty  can 
make  them  so.  Anyhow,  water  nymphs  and  water 
Lilies  are  intimately  bound  up  with  each  other. 
The  white  or  "  fair ’’ one  (Nymphaea  alba)  is  truly 
the  more  lovely,  and  in  respect  to  beauty  it  has  well 
been  called  the  queen  cf  British  flowers.”  But  the 
yellow  or  "  alcoholic  ’’  one  (Nuphar  luteum)  is  not  to 
be  despised,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  more  useful— at 
least,  by  implication— than  its  fairer  sister.  It 
unfortunately  has  another  name— suggested  by  its 
odour — "  Brandy-bottle,"  a  name  bestowed  upon  it, 
perhaps,  in  a  weak  moment  by  some  antipathetic 
person.  However,  it  does  possess  a  very  peculiar 
aroma  about  which  no  two  persons  have  ever  been 
known  to  agree.  Notwithstanding  this  defect  it  is  a 
very  fine  subject  for  pools  and  quiet  shallow  rivers, 
although  both  leaves  and  flower  stalks  will  attain 
great  lengths  to  reach  the  surface. 

The  water  Persicaria  (Polygonum  amphibium)  and  . 
the  water  Buttercup  (Ranunculus  aquatilis)  are  both 
here;  the  former  has  long  stems,  lance- shaped 
leaves,  and  dense  spikes  of  rosy-red  flowers,  while 
the  latter  has  also  long  floating  stems,  but  submerged 
leaves  as  well  as  floating  ones,  and  large  white 
Buttercup  flowers  with  yellow  bases. 

There  is  the  Water  Plantain  (Alisma  Plantago) 
with  panicles  of  pink  flowers ;  the  Arrow-head 
(Sagittaria  sagittifolia) —  sufficiently  descriptive— 
with  whorls  of  white  flowers;  Sedges  (Carex),  of 
course,  in  plenty  ;  and  just  opposite  the  entrance  to 
tent  No.  1  a  fine  clump  of  water  grass  (Phalaris 
arundinacea),  6  ft.  high,  with  fine  plumes  of  a  rosy- 
purple  colour. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 

- oil»  — 

HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES. 

Time  was  when  both  the  art  and  science  of  garden 
culture  were  simple  enough,  aDd  the  wants  of  the 
garden  easily  supplied.  Cultivation  has  become 
much  more  complex,  and  the  duties  of  a  gardener 
multifarious,  with  the  march  of  time  and  the  progress 
of  the  "  art  that  does  mend  nature."  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  these  things,  the  wants  of  a  gardener  are  just  as 
easily  supplied,  or  more  so,  than  any  at  previous  time. 
We  were  the  more  convinced  of  this  the  other  day 
upon  finding  ourselves  in  the  stores  of  Mr  H  G. 
Smyth,  Horticultural  Sundriesman,  21,  Goldsmith 
street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C.  He  caters  for  practically 
every  want  of  the  garden,  and  in  that  respect  may  be 
regarded  as  the  gardener's  friend. 

In  the  course  of  a  hurried  inspection  we  noted  a 
great  many  things  essential  to  gardening  in  all  its 
phases,  and  amODgst  them  Haws's  Patent  Water 
Pots  in  six  sizes,  capable  of  holding  from  three  to 
twelve  gallons  of  water.  They  have  a  long  spout 
that  is  made  of  brass  at  the  point  where  the  rose  fits 
on,  and  a  strong  stay  connects  the  spout  to  the  top 
of  the  vessel,  and  which  is  used  both  in  dipping  the 
water  from  the  tank  and  in  watering  An  upright 
rim  to  the  mouth  of  the  pot  prevents  it  from  spilling 
when  being  used.  These  watering  pots  are  very 
substantially  made  and  wear  out  three  ordinary 
ones.  Each  pot  is  furnished  with  an  ordinary 
and  a  spreading  rose  according  to  requirements. 
The  smaller  pots  arc  useful  for  the  propagating  house 


and  for  watering  plants  on  shelves ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  spout  may  be  lengthened  by  adding  a  piece  to  it 
Larger  sizes  are  useful  for  greenhouses  and  conserva¬ 
tories,  while  the  largest  sizes  are  for  the  use  of 
nurserymen.  Gardeners  do  not  care  to  be  without 
them  after  once  having  used  the  same.  The  racks 
are  furnished  with  Orchid  baskets  of  various  kinds, 
made  of  Teak.  Teak  pots  are  made  in  sizes  from 
6  in.  in  diameter  upwards.  They  are  narrowed  from 
the  mouth  downwards,  just  in  the  shape  of  a  pot,  and 
made  of  Teak  laths  that  leave  an  open  space  between 
each.  They  are  strong  and  durable  ;  and  Cattleyas 
do  twice  as  well  in  them  on  account  of  the  freedom 
with  which  the  roots  can  pass  out  at  the  openings 
and  get  supplied  with  air.  Some  years  ago  we  gave 
an  illustration  of  this  style  of  pot. 

While  surveying  these  things  the  manures  were 
calling  loudly  for  attention,  and  if  smell  is  any 
criterion  of  quality,  then  there  was  no  lack  here.  No 
one  can  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  a  large  number  of 
garden  subjects,  unless  he  feeds  his  plants  wisely 
and  well.  Mr.  Smyth  keeps  three  specialities, 
namely,  bones,  guano,  and  blood  and  bones  mixed. 
Here,  then,  we  have  phospbatic  and  nitrogenous 
manures — two  of  the  leading  requisites  where  the 
cultivator  desires  to  grow  two  blades  of  grass  where 
only  one  grew  before.  The  Peruvian  guano  is  ir. 
sealed  bags,  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  the 
country  from  whence  it  is  brought.  Large  quantities 
of  these  manures  are  used  in  gardens. 

In  another  part  of  the  building  we  noticed  the 
patent  brush  for  Orchid  houses,  where  the  floors  are 
covered  with  tiles  or  cemented.  The  brushes  are 
moderate  in  size,  and  very  stroDg.  Their  special 
feature  is  that  the  fibre  is  put  in  with  wire  by  means 
of  hydraulic  pressure,  and  is  not  liable  to  fall  out  as 
in  the  case  of  those  where  the  fibre  is  fixed  by  means 
of  pitch.  A  special  article  here  is  the  Orchid  house 
shading.  It  is  made  in  meshes  of  three  or  four  sizes 
according  to  the  requirements  of  growers.  The 
meshes  are  close  or  wide,  and  the  material,  as  a 
whole,  is  of  different  textures  so  that  it  breaks  the 
force  of  sunshine  without  excluding  the  light  The 
heavier  shading  is  for  Orchid  houses,  and  the  lighter 
for  Cucumbers.  It  is  now  some  ten  years  since  this 
particular  kind  of  [shading  was  first  made,  and  to 
give  an  idea  of  its  increasing  popularity  we  may  say 
that  ten  women  have  been  employed  since  Chrisimas 
in  making  the  blinds  in  sizes  according  to3Ir. 
Smyth's  order.  By  the  making  of  them  we  mean 
that  the  women  merely  fit  the  blinds  to  sizes  suitable 
for  any  given  house  ;  they  also  bind  them  round  the 
edges  with  webbiDg  laid  on  flat  so  as  to  prevent 
them  getting  torn,  especially  where  they  are  nailed 
on  to  the  rollers.  Mr.  Smyth  has  supplied  these 
blinds  to  dukes  and  earls,  and  for  the  shading  of 
houses  of  all  sizes,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Insecticides  are  not  overlooked.  The  XL  All 
Vaporiser  is  kept  in  bottles  of  different  sizes,  and  the 
sets  include  lamps  and  all  complete.  Lemon  oil, 
tobacco  powder,  and  other  materials  with  bug-slay¬ 
ing  propensities  find  a  place  here.  Quassia  chips 
have  been  supplied  from  this  house  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Garden  hoses  of  three  and  four  ply 
are  kept  in  stock.  Reid's  Patent  Syringes,  wholly 
made  of  brass  and  fitted  with  two  loose  nozzles,  are 
said  to  be  the  best  in  use.  At  all  events  they  are  very 
substantially  made,  and  beautifully  finished.  Soft 
cocoanut  fibre  brushes  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
scrubbing  down  the  stages  in  Orchid  houses. 
Sussex  trug  baskets  are  made  in  eight  sizes  that  are 
light  and  handy  for  101  purposes.  Bamboo  cases 
are  stoodabout  in  lengths  of  from  3  ft.  10  in  to  8  ft  , 
and  alongside  of  them  are  plain  deal  stakes  1  ft  .  to 
5  ft.  long. '  Plant  labels  are  made  in  sizes  from  4  in. 
to  12  in.  long. 

The  knight  of  the  blue  apron  may  be  fitted  with 
this  useful  article  in  the  best  serge  and  shalloon 
fabrics.  Complements  to  the  apron  are  gloves  for 
pruning,  knives,  vine  scissors,  secateurs,  hammers, 
forks,  rakes,  spades,  and  sieves  for  the  garden  and 
for  gravel.  Other  indispensable  articles  are  ther¬ 
mometers,  powder  distributors,  mowing  machines  at 
makers’  prices,  hair  brooms,  brushes,  tarred  string, 
raffia,  and  summer  cloud  used  for  shading  plant 
houses. 

Passing  down  stairs  we  noted  what  Mr.  Smyth 
terms  coarse  silver  sand,  otherwise  described  as 
clean,  sharp  silver  sand  Orchid  peat  in  good 
fibrous  material  arrested  our  attention  in  another 
place  close  by.  Sphagnum  and  leaf  soil  are  equally 
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necessary  for  their  respective  uses.  Another  article 
is  brown  peat,  useful  for  potting  Heaths,  Azaleas, 
etc.  Yellow  fibrous  loam  is  the  right  material  for 
the  cultivation  of  Tomatos  and  pot  vines.  All  these 
things  and  many  more  can  be  procured  direct  from 
Goldsmith  Street.  The  premises  have  recently  been 
rebuilt ;  in  fact,  they  have  not  long  been  completed. 
They  are  more  commodious  and  in  every  respect 
suitable  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  like  that  we 
have  just  mentioned.  Everything  is  kept  neat  and 
tidy  so  that  one  wonders  where  all  these  things  can 
be  stored.  The  office  of  the  establishment  is  located 
on  the  upper  floor.  The  packing  is  also  effected  on 
the  premises.  In  the  keeping  of  all  these  things  in 
proper  condition  and  in  seeing  to  the  prompt 
execution  of  orders  Mr.  Smyth  is  ably  assisted  by 
his  courteous,  active,  and  attentive  manager,  Mr.  H. 
Richardson,  whose  face  is  well  known  to  hundreds  of 
the  gardening  fraternity. 

- «*• - 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS, 


By  The  Editor. 


Cattleya  gigas  atratum.— The  lip  is  by  far 
the  darkest  organ  of  the  flower  of  this  variety,  being 
of  a  rich  and  warm  intense  crimson,  and  having  a 
narrow  lilac  margin,  which  is  beautifully  frizzled  or 
crisped.  The  white  and  yellow  eye-like  blotches  are 
well  defined  and  conspicuous.  Another  noticeable 
feature  of  the  flower  is  that  the  colours  are  more  or 
less  splashed  or  run  upon  the  sepals.  The  ground 
colour  is  warm  rose,  beautifully  lined  with  slender, 
forking,  white  veins.  Here  and  there  the  colours 
are  heaped  up  in  dark  purple  splashes,  leaving  other 
portions  shading  off  almost  to  white.  These 
characters  are  constant,  for  a  plant  in  the  possession 
of  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Co.,  Crown  Point,  West  Norwood, 
has  flowered  several  times  and  always  proves  true 
to  character.  The  lip,  however,  is  really  the  most 
conspicuous  and  handsome  organ  of  the  flower. 

Aerides  multiflorum  Lobbii.— This  old- 
fashioned  subject  better  known  as  A.  Lobbii  has  its 
uses  and  decorative  value  in  spite  of  the  newer 
introductions  for  which  it  is  suffering  more  or  less 
neglect  Its  long  drooping  racemes  of  bloom  come 
in  useful  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  Orchids 
generally,  are  to  a  great  extent  out  of  season.  A 
plant  in  a  basket  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
Cattleya  house  in  the  garden  of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq  , 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  bears  two  racemes,  or  we 
might  say  panicles  of  bloom — for  they  are  branched 
— each  over  2  ft.  in  length.  Each  inflorescence  has 
a  pair  of  branches  towards  the  base,  varying  from 
6  in  to  12  in.  in  length.  The  flowers  are  well- 
coloured  for  this  species,  having  deep  purple  tips  to 
the  segments  and  plentifully  spotted  all  over. 
Another  plant  now  out  of  bloom  had  even  darker 
and  better  spotted  flowers  than  the  one  just  described 
and  which  is  now  continuing  the  succession  of 
bloom. 

Vanda  parviflora. — The  tall  growing  species  and 
varieties  of  Vanda  are  held  in  most  estimation,  but 
a  well  grown  and  flowered  plant  of  that  under  notice 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  ornament,  notwithstanding 
the  diminutive  character  of  the  flowers.  A  plant 
suspended  in  a  basket  is  now  flowering  freely  in  the 
garden  of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  who  is  bringing  the 
collection  into  good  condition  since  he  took  it  in 
baud.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  clear  and 
bright  apricot-yellow,  and  the  lip  is  tinted  with  blue 
or  violet,  thus  affording  a  contrast.  Though  this 
species  cannot  be  compared  with  its  tall  congeners 
for  size  of  flower  and  richness  of  colouring,  the 
flowers  are  certainly  graceful,  the  colour  distinct, 
and  the  plant  quite  uncommon  in  collections. 

- — - 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 
EXAMINATION  IN  HORTICULTURE, 
MAY,  1896. 

Questions. 

Eight  questions  only  to  be  answered ,  four  from  Division 
A,  and  four  from  Division  B. 

Division  A. — Elementary  Principles. 

1.  — What  are  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained  by 
digging  the  soil  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  the  crops 

2.  What  do  plants  do  when  exposed  to  bright 
sunshine,  and  what  takes  place  when  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  total  darkness  ? 


j. — Of  the  elements  and  compounds  that  go  to 
make  up  the  constitution  of  plants,  a  few  occur  in 
much  larger  proportion  than  others.  Which  are 
they,  and  whence  are  they  obtained  ? 

4.  — What  are  the  "  reserve  materials  "  of  plants  ? 
Where  are  they  stored  ?  What  use  is  made  of 
them  ? 

5.  — What  are  the  essential  points  in  the  structure 
of  roots,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  stems  ? 

6.  — What  are  the  special  effects  produced  by 
nitrogenous  manures  and  by  mineral  manures 
respectively  ? 

7 .  — Describe  the  shoot  of  a  Peach  tree  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  buds. 

8.  — What  part  of  the  plant  furnishes  the  vege¬ 
table  known  as  Asparagus  ? 

9.  — What  are  the  main  differences  between  the 
“  seed  ”  of  a  flowering  plant  and  the  “  spore  ”  of  a 
fungus  ? 

Division  B,- -Horticultural  Practice. 

1.  — Describe  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the 
Onion  crop  ;  the  method  of  sowing  the  seed  and 
subsequent  treatment  ;  also  the  most  suitable  soil. 

2.  — What  are  the  circumstances  which  should 
regulate  the  frequency  of  watering  and  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  given  to  plants  in  pots.  ? 

3.  — Describe  the  most  suitable  soil,  and  the 
method  of  culture,  for  such  tap-rooted  vegetables  as 
the  Carrot  and  Parsnip. 

4.  — Say  what  you  know  about  the  origin  of  the 
Cherry  and  Apricot  ;  the  soil  and  manure  most 
suitable  to  each  ;  the  diseases  they  are  subject  to, 
and  the  most  effective  remedies. 

5.  — Give  the  names  of  the  best  varieties  of  Straw¬ 
berries.  What  is  the  most  suitable  soil  for  their 
culture  ?  Describe  the  culture  (in  details)  for 
forcing  and  the  open  garden. 

6.  — What  is  the  origin  of  the  Carnation  and  the 
garden  Pink  ?  How  may  a  supply  of  flowers  be 
obtained  from  these  plants  all  the  year  round  ? 
Describe  the  diseases  and  the  methods  of  prevention 
and  cure. 

7.  — Describe  the  culture  of  the  Daffodil ;  its  pro¬ 
pagation  ;  the  diseases  and  other  enemies  that 
attack  the  plants,  and  the  best  treatment. 

8. - Describe  the  general  details  of  Orchard 
House  Culture ;  and  state  whether  there  are  any 
advantages  in  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots. 

9 — What  are  the  best  methods  for  ventilating 
hot-houses,  and  for  shading  the  plants  ?  Give  general 
details. 

[The  results  of  this  examination  we  announced 
in  our  issue  for  the  nth  July.  The  questions 
now  published  will  furnish  our  readers,  who  may 
intend  to  sit  at  the  examination  next  year,  with  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  subjects  they  must  study  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pass  the  examination  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.— Ed  ] 

- - 

AUSTRALIAN  GARDEN  FLOWERS. 

A  love  of  flowers  is  a  leading  trait  of  Australian 
character,  and  no  wonder,  for  not  only  are  garden 
plants  abundant  and  easily  cultivated  everywhere, 
save  in  the  "  dry  country,”  but  blossoms  of  some 
kind  or  other,  thanks  to  the  temperate  climate,  are 
procurable  all  the  year  round.  Even  choice  Roses 
may  be  met  with  in  sheltered  localities  during  May 
and  June — months  corresponding  with  the  European 
November  and  December,  In  an  interesting  work 
on  New  South  Wales,  published  by  the  Government 
Printer  of  that  colony,  a  writer  says  that  of  recent 
years  gardening  has  become  exceedingly  popular 
about  Sydney  and  some  of  the  country  towns  ;  and 
gardens  rs,  professional  and  amateur,  exhibit  remark¬ 
able  skill  in  the  art.  There  are  several  horticultural 
societies  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  others  in  the 
country,  which  are  chiefly  connected  with  agri¬ 
cultural  societies.  At  some  of  their  exhibitions  may 
be  seen  wonderfully  good  specimens  of  flowers  and 
ornamental  plants  difficult  to  excel,  perhaps,  any¬ 
where.  The  Rose  seems  to  hold  its  own  as  a 
favourite,  although  the  Chrysanthemum  has  many 
admirers.  The  Rose  succeeds  to  perfection,  and  is 
one  of  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  of  plants  to 
grow,  for  it  will  withstand  a  severe  drought  and 
much  ill-treatment.  The  tea-scented,  and  those 
termed  hybrid  tea-scented,  are  by  far  the  most  flori- 
ferous,  and,  consequently,  have  become  the 
favourites.  The  Chrysanthemum  seems  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  at  home  in  almost  all  parts  of  New  South 
Wales,  and,  strange  to  say,  and  quite  contrary  to 


the  general  impression,  it  succeeds  wonderfully  well 
in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  inland  parts  of  the 
colony,  provided  it  can  be  supplied  with  water 
There  is  generally  great  competition  amongst  Chry¬ 
santhemum  growers  at  the  horticultural  shows,  and 
some  remarkable  flowers  are  frequently  exhibited 
The  Camellia  thrives  exceedingly  well,  and  is  a 
useful  and  ornamental  plant,  even  when  not  in  full 
bloom.  After  it  becomes  fairly  well  established  it 
needs  but  little  attention,  and  will  in  time  attain  a 
considerable  size.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
Bouvardia  in  cultivation,  and  they  all  succeed 
remarkably  well  in  most  parts  of  the  colony.  They 
blossom  continuously  for  many  months  during  the 
year,  and  the  more  the  flowers  are  removed  the 
better  the  plants  seem  to  blossom  Carnations, 
Pinks,  Picotees,  and  all  members  of  the  Dianthus 
family  thrive  to  great  perfection,  and  are  very  useful 
and  ornamental  flowers  for  the  garden,  The  variety 
of  Carnation  most  preferred  is  that  known  as  the 
"  Tree,  or  Perpetual-flowering,”  which  blooms  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Bulbs  and  tuberous- 
rooted  plants  succeed  admirably  in  different  parts  of 
the  colony,  and  many  of  them  need  little  or  no  care 
after  they  are  once  planted.  They  may  be  left  in 
the  ground  )  ear  after  year  with  impunity,  unless  it 
is  thought  necessary  to  thin  them  out.  Great 
quantities  of  Daffodils,  Liliums,  Jonquils,  Hyacinths, 
Snowflakes  and  Snowdrops  are  grown  by  the  nursery¬ 
men  and  florists  for  sale  during  the  season.  Some 
of  them  thrive  best  in  elevated  cooler  parts  of 
the  colony.  Hippeastrums  succeed  admirably,  and 
without  any  care.  Pelargoniums  were  at  one  time  great 
favourites,  but  although  still  grown  largely  interest 
in  them  seems  to  have  fallen  off  considerably,  the 
reason,  probably  being  that  they  can  be  grown  so 
easily — almost  like  weeds  if  permitted.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  with  respect  to  many  other  kinds 
of  plants  which  are  glass-house  treasures  in  some 
countries.  Indeed,  several  plants  which  have  been 
introduced  for  ornamental  purposes  thrive  so  well 
that  they  have  become  great  pests,  as,  for  instance, 
a  Lantana  from  China,  and  the  Prickly  Pear,  which 
has  spread  to  such  an  extent  in  some  parts  of  the 
colony,  that  vast  tracts  of  country  have  been  ruined 
by  it  for  pastoral  purposes.  The  Sweetbrier,  also  a 
garden  favourite  in  some  countries,  has  thriven 
almost  beyond  control ;  and  the  common  Blackberry 
has  become  a  nuisance  in  some  places,  and  most 
difficult  to  eradicate.  Numbers  and  numbers  of 
species  of  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering 
plants  grow  in  great  perfection.  Mangolias  of 
various  kinds,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Cacti, 
Abutilons,  Palms,  Yuccas,  Bamboos,  Berberis, 
Crataegus,  Daphne,  Jacaranda,  Deutzia,  Dracaenas, 
Gardenia,  Hibiscus,  Hydrangea,  Lasiandra,  Spiraea, 
annuals  of  almost  every  kind,  perennials,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  creepers  of  wonderful  variety  are  quite  at  home 
in  the  various  climates  of  the  colony,  which  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  a  floral  paradise.— John 
Plummer ,  Sydney. 

—  w- - 

(Sleamniie  Jirutti  tfj$  SDnrlb 

of  Sctenc^. 

Germination  of  Ranunculus  fluitans. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  on 
June  18th,  the  Rev.  G.  Henslow  exhibited  specimens 
to  illustrate  the  germination  of  Ranunculus  fluitans 
(Maltese  var.).  He  remarked  that  the  peculiarity  in 
the  germination  of  this  aquatic  plant  resided  in  the 
frequent  (50  per  cent.)  arrest  of  the  primary  root, 
with  the  production  of  adventitious  roots  just  above 
the  disorganised  end  of  the  radicle.  In  his  paper  on 
"  A  Theoretical  Origin  of  Endogens  from  Exogens,” 
Mr.  Henslow  had  pointed  out  that  the  universal  arrest 
of  the  axial  root  in  Endogens  was  foreshadowed  in 
that  of  members  of  the  Njmphaeaceae,  Oenanths 
Phellandrium  and  Ceratophyllum.  The  present 
examples,  therefore,  afforded  an  additional  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  advanced  in  that  paper. 

Growth  of  leaves  and  Chlorophyll  — A  paper 
was  read  by  Prof.  Macdougal,  "  On  the  Relations  of 
the  Growth  of  Leaves  to  the  Chlorophyll-function.  ' 
The  author  remarked  that  the  leaves  of  seedlings 
accomplish  a  large  proportion,  though  not  always 
their  entire  development,  at  the  expense  of  the  food 
derived  from  the  seed  Rapidly  developing,  but 
small,  leaves  furnished  with  large  stores  of  reserve 
food  are  able  to  carry  out  a  complete  development 
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but  are  unable  to  endure  continued  existence  in  an 
atmosphere  free  from  C02  ;  the  slowly  developing 
leaves  of  many  woody  perennials  develop  normally 
and  endure  a  long  continued  existence  under  the 
above  circumstances.  This  varying  reaction  of 
leaves  is  dependent  upon  a  series  of  conditions 
which  maybe  included  in  the  phrase"  availability  of 
the  food  supply."  The  death  of  a  leaf  in  an  air  free 
from  CO,2  is  due  to  insufficient  nutrition. 

Epiphragm  of  the  Common  Snail.— A  paper 
was  read  by  Prof.  G.  J.  Allman,  F.R.S.,  "On  the 
Formation  of  the  Epiphragm  of  the  Common  Snail 
(Helix  aspersa).”  The  author  showed  that  the 
epiphragm  is  secreted  by  a  special  inner  collar-lobe 
of  the  pallial  border,  which  during  the  retraction  of 
the  animal  within  its  shell  becomes  a  pbragmato- 
genic  disc,  and  not  by  the  "  collar  ”  as  ordinarily 
understood.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  existence  of 
a  respiratory  orifice  in  the  epiphragm,  and  to  an 
apparent  osphradium  in  the  mantle-border  adjacent 
to  it. 

- - 

HARDY  FLOWERS  FROM  LEYLAND. 

Mr.  Charles  Walker,  F.R.H.S.,  pays  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  hardy  herbaceous 
subjects,  and  his  nurseries  at  Wellfield,  and  Golden 
Hill,  Leyland,  near  Preston,  contain  many  pretty 
things  that  are  in  great  request  for  the  herbaceous 
border.  A  box  of  cut  flowers  recently  forwarded  to 
us  by  him  contained  samples  of  popular  flowers 
which  are  grown  in  quantities.  Coreopsis  grandiflora 
was,  of  course,  included.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  a  plant  more  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation 
for  supplying  quantities  of  cut  flowers  than  this. 
The  blooms  when  cut  with  long  stems  last  well  in 
water  and  their  rich  yellow  is  at  once  bright  and 
showy.  Galega  officinalis  alba,  a  white  form  of  the 
Goat’s  Rue,  is  a  plant  that  will  succeed  any  where  in 
a  fairly  open  situation,  in  almost  any  soil,  although 
it  loves  best  a  deep  rich  loam. 

Annual  Chrysanthemums  form  a  strong  line  with 
Mr.  Walker,  and  several  double  and  semi-double 
varieties  in  some  charming  shades  of  yellow  were 
submitted  for  our  approval.  Chrysanthemum 
maximum  with  its  large  white  flowers,  and  ray  florets 
of  great  size  and  substance,  is  a  favourite  everywhere, 
and  for  cut  flower  purposes  is  unsurpassed. 
Anthemis  Kelwayii  bears  brilliant  yellow  flowers,  and 
is  both  pretty  and  useful.  The  double  form  of  our 
wild  Lychis  vespertina  will  doubtless  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  many,  but  personally  we  must  confess  to 
a  preference  for  the  single  form.  Achillea  Ptarmica 
grandiflora  The  Pearl  is  a  large  flowered  pure 
white  form  of  this  popular  Achillea.  This  variety, 
in  addition  to  the  extra  large  size  of  the  flowers, 
would  appear  to  be  mors  than  usually  floriferous. 
Mr.  Walker  also  goes  in  largely  for  Poppies  and 
some  seedling,  double  varieties  were  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit.  Delphiniums,  and  Zinias  likewise 
are  not  forgotten,  and  the  pretty  Campanula 
persicifolia  calycanthema  alba,  despite  js  long  name, 
is  a  great  favourite. 

- -f- - 

PRACTICAL  FRUIT-GROWING  IN 
AUSTRALIA. 

In  New  South  Wales  is  to  be  found  a  practically 
unlimited  field  for  fruit-growing  enterprise,  especially 
on  the  part  of  those  conversant  with  the  better  kinds 
of  fruit,  improved  modes  of  cultivation,  and  proper 
methods  for  packing  for  the  home  market  or  for 
export,  the  failure  of  many  experimental  shipments 
of  Australian  fruit  to  London  and  elsewhere  being 
largely  due  to  defective  packing.  It  has  been  roughly 
estimated  that  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  surface 
of  the  colony,  representing  an  area  of  several  million 
acres,  is  suitable  for  fruit  growing  purposes,  the 
fruits  including  almost  every  description  grown  in 
temperate  and  sub-tropical  countries.  Yet  the 
total  productive  area  under  orchards  and  fruit 
gardens  in  1895  was  only  21,465  acres  the  quantity  of 
fruit  obtained  being  far  behind  the  demand  for  local 
consumption,  and  necessitating  the  importation  of 
considerable  quantities  from  other  countries.  The 
value  of  these  imports  in  1895  was  considerable, 
that  of  Apples  and  other  ordinary  fresh  fruits, 
principally  from  Tasmania,  being  £100,465.  The 
fruits  exported  from  New  South  Wales  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  Oranges  and  Lemons,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  in  the  near  future  the  export  trade 
in  these  will  become  largely  augmented,  as  every 
known  variety  of  these  fruits  can  be  grown  with 


ease  in  the  colony ;  and,  besides,  the  fruit  can  be 
delivered  in  London,  Manchester,  and  other  ports 
during  those  months  of  the  year  when  there  is  no 
supply  from  Spain  and  other  countries  in  Southern 
Europe.  The  area  under  Orange  and  Lemon  trees 
in  r895  comprised  r2,204  acres;  the  productive  area, 
9,242  acres  ;  and  the  total  yield,  8,703,252  dozen,  or 
an  average  of  940  dozen  to  the  acre.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  3,000  dozen  of  fruit  to  the  acre  can  be 
obtained  in  an  average  season  from  fair-sized  trees 
in  full  bearing.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
figures  for  1895  include  the  returns  from  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  young  trees.  Most  of  the  orangeries 
are  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  Sydney — a  result, 
probably,  of  proximity  to  the  metropolitan  market, 
as  there  are  thousands  of  acres  equally  adapted  for 
Orange  cultivation  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
coastal  districts  of  the  colony.  The  possibilities  of 
Orange  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  warrant  the 
anticipation  that  the  leading  British  houses  engaged 
in  the  marmalade  manufacture  may  see  their  way,  at 
no  remote  period,  to  the  establishment  of  branch 
works  in  the  colony.  The  production  of  candied 
citron,  orange,  and  lemon  peels  could  be  undertaken 
with  success  by  reason,  not  only  of  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  the  necessary  fruit,  sugar,  etc.,  but 
also  because  of  there  being  a  fair  supply  of  the 
requisite  labour.  All  this  would  have  been  effected 
long  since  but,  as  Mr.  Coghlan  remarks,  for  "  the 
proverbial  antagonism  of  the  Briton  to  culture  of 
any  fruit,  cereal,  or  fabric-plant  unknown  to  the 
climatic  zone  of  his  native  land,”  which  “has 
hitherto  injuriously  operated  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  many  vegetable  staples  which  experiment  and 
experience  have  amply  demonstrated  would  flourish 
luxuriantly  in  Australia,  to  the  advantage  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  community.”  Next  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Citrus  fruits  is  the  Grape,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  has  steadily  increased  of  late  years, 
the  total  area  planted  with  vines  being  now  nearly 
seven  times  what  it  was  in  the  year  1862,  when  it 
stood  at  1,130  acres,  of  which  number  grapes  from 
562  acres  were  gathered  for  wine-making,  the  total 
production  being  85,328  gallons.  The  yields  for  the 
years  1876,  1877,  1880,  and  1892  were  the  best  of  the 
series.  The  total  number  of  vine-growers  in  1895 
was  2,054.  The  average  area  of  each  vineyard  was 
37  acres,  and  the  area  planted,  with  vines  still  in  an 
unproductive  state  was  744  acres.  In  1894  the  area 
under  cultivation  for  table  Grapes  was  2.358  acres, 
producing  4,617  tons  of  Grapes,  or  an  average  yield 
of  about  two  tons  per  acre.  Large  quantities  of 
Muscatel  and  other  Grapes  could  be  profitably 
exported  by  those  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
packing  practised  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
countries.  So  far  no  effort  has  been  made  in  New 
South  Wales  to  prepare  raisin  fruits  for  foreign 
consumption,  although  there  exist  undoubted 
possibilities  for  a  large  export  trade  in  this  direction. 
Experiments  made  in  drying  Grapes  and  Currants  of 
Australian  culture  have  met  with  success  in  the 
London  markets,  and  experts  have  declared  the 
product  to  be  of  the  highest  quality.  These  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia, 
but  New  South  Wales  is,  perhaps,  even  more  favour¬ 
ably  situated  for  the  prosecution  of  this  industry 
than  either  of  the  sister  colonies,  and  with  the 
extension  of  settlement,  and  the  falling  out  of  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  few  products  more  cheaply  grown  in 
other  and  more  suitable  climatic  parts  of  the  world, 
the  building  up  of  a  large  export  trade  in  Raisins, 
Muscatels,  dried  Currants,  Figs,  and  other  staples 
peculiar  to  the  isles  of  the  Levant  and  the  Grecian 
Peninsula  may  reasonably  be  expected. — John 
Plummer. 

- — *- - 

Hardening  §|iscellany. 

DIANTHUS  NAPOLEON  111. 

As  far  as  we  have  seen,  the  above  is  the  darkest  of 
all  the  Mule  Pinks  and  the  most  handsome.  The 
climate  of  Scotland  both  north  and  south  seems  to 
suit  its  constitution  admirably,  for  nowhere  else 
have  we  seen  it  doing  better.  Some  parts  of 
England,  however,  would  no  doubt  suit  it  admirably. 
The  plant  is  upright  in  growth,  and  the  stems  vary 
from  9  in.  to  12  in  in  height,  branching  freely,  and 
therefore,  producing  large  clusters  of  dark  crimson 
flowers  that  last  well  in  a  cut  state.  They  are 
practically  semidouble,  and  produced  in  succes¬ 


sion  over  a  considerable  period.  We  have  seen 
it  in  full  bloom  in  Kincardineshire  at  the  end  of 
September.  Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings,  and 
the  plants  are  used  for  bedding  purposes.  Being 
quite  hardy,  the  young  plants  may  be  kept  in  cold 
frames  during  winter,  or  even  left  in  the  open  air. 
Some  do,  indeed,  propagate  them  by  layering,  and 
transplant  the  layers  to  their  permanent  quarters  in 
the  autumn  at  the  same  time  as  the  Carnations.  We 
are  reminded  of  these  facts  by  a  bunch  of  flowers 
received  from  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries, 
Hawick.  The  stems  were  only  6  in.  to  9  in.  long,  and 
had  been  cut  their  full  length.  The  dry  season  has 
no  doubt  kept  them  somewhat  dwarfer  than  usual. 

N E <V  VEGETABLE. 

Although  the  roots  of  Phytolacca  decandra  are 
credited  with  poisonous  qualities,  it  is  stated  that 
the  leaves  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  Spinach. 
When  eaten  raw  they  possess  very  much  the  same 
flavour  as  that  well  known  vegetable.  The  plant  is 
of  very  robust  growth,  and  produces  any  amount  of 
large,  ovate,  deep  green  leaves.  The  flowers,  which 
are  ivory-white,  are  borne  on  long,  erect,  extra- 
axillary  racemes,  and  are  succeeded  in  the  autumn 
by  dark  purple  berries.  A  number  of  popular 
names  are  applied  to  the  plant,  such  as  the  Virginian 
Poke  Weed,  Pigeon  Berry,  and  Red  Ink  Plant. 
The  latter  name  is  presumably  given  because  of  the 
the  crimson  juice  exude  by  the  berries  when 
crushed. 

STREPTOCARPUS  WEN DLAN Dll . 

This  singular  but  interesting  greenhouse  perennial 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  is 
grown  by  many  for  the  decoration  of  the  conserva¬ 
tory.  Some  grand  examples  are  to  be  seen  grown  by 
Mr.  O.  Brasier  in  the  greenhouse  at  West  Hill,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  These  plants  have  one  immense  leaf 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  brownish-green  colour,  nearly 
3  ft.  long,  2  ft.  in  width,  and  reflexing  over  the  pot. 
From  the  axis  of  the  leaf,  spikes  of  flowers  nearly 
3  ft.  high  are  branched,  and  throwing  an  immense 
quantity  of  violet,  blue,  and  white  flowers.  Some  of 
these  plants  have  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  spikes. 
They  continue  in  flower  a  long  time,  these  plants 
having'been  in  perfection  since  March.  A  succession 
can  be  had  by  sowing  the  seed  at  intervals  all  the 
season  round.  It  is  easy  to  raise  ;  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  that  given  to  the  culture  of  the  Gloxinia 
suits  it  well. — Urbanus. 

A  GOOD  GREEN-FLESHED  MELON. 

In  reply  to  "  W.P.R.’s  ”  question  on  p.  738,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  Sutton’s  Windsor 
Castle  as  the  best  green-fleshed  Melon  I  know.  This 
year  I  had  four  plants  of  it  along  with  several  other 
varieties.  Each  plant  carried  four  fruits  averaging 
8  lb.  in  weight,  and  even  at  that  size  the  flavour  was 
excellent.  During  the  ripening  period  I  gave  them 
plenty  of  air  night  and  day,  but  never  allowed  the 
border  to  get  dry  as  some  growers  recommend.  The 
fruits  are  now  gathered  and  every  one  of  them  has 
given  me  complete  satisfaction.  Of  course  there  is  a 
deal  in  cultivation  in  securing  flavour,  but  after 
making  all  allowances  for  that  it  is  a  grand  Melon. 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  setting  the  fruits,—/.  Gibson, 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

ALLAMANDA  WILLIAMSII. 

This  should  be  grown  by  every  lover  of  stove  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  Grand  examples  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
of  the  gardens  around  Birmingham  flowering  most 
profusely ;  some  in  5-in.  pots  are  really  beautiful, 
whilst  large  plants  3  ft.  in  spread  are  throwing 
dozens  of  their  beautiful  bright  yellow  and  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  As  compared  with  most  Allamandas 
the  habit  is  not  so  straggling,  but  more  in  the  way 
of  A.  neriifolia,  which  is  one  of  its  parents,  and  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture.  It  is  a  garden  hybrid  and 
was  cent  out  by  the  firm  whose  name  it  bears. — 
Urbanus. 

BEGONIA  KEWENSIS. 

Given  varieties  of  fairly  pendant  habit  there  is  no 
better  position  for  showing  off  the  good  points  of 
Begonias  than  to  grow  them  in  baskets.  A  noble 
specimen  of  Begonia  kewensis  has  been  during  the 
past  week  a  marvel  of  beauty  in  the  Begonia  house 
at  Kew.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  glistening 
pearly-white,  and  produced  in  huge  drooping 
panicles  that  make  a  brave  show.  Judging  from 
appearance  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  this  plant  for 
basket  work. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Plants  and  Flowers  about  the  Home  :  A  Manual 
of  Practical  Instruction  for  Amateurs.  By 
James  Graham.  Price  4d.  Wisbaw  :  Printed 
and  Published  by  T.  &  J.  W.  Graham,  Tinto 
View,  Cambusnethan. 

This  pamphlet  runs  to  115  pages,  and  the  contents 
being  given  pretty  fully  at  the  beginning,  no  index  is 
considered  necessary.  It  is  intended  solely  for 
amateurs  who  have  no  other  means  of  growing 
plants  in  their  gardens  and  dwelling  houses.  The 
idea  of  writing  such  a  treatise  originated  with  several 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  results  of  a  movement, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  association  whose  object 
was  the  encouragement  of  a  love  for  gardening 
amoDgst  the  young  men  of  the  industrial  classes,  It 
was  first  published  in  April  last,  and  a  second 
edition  came  out  in  June,  so  that  the  author’s  efforts 
have  been  appreciated,  and  a  want  supplied. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  plants  for  rooms,  and 
the  treatment  they  require,  a  third  to  window-box 
gardening,  a  fourth  to  plants  for  training  against 
walls,  and  the  remaining  three  to  bedding  plants, 
border  'plants,  and  dwarf  Roses,  and  shrubs 
respectively.  The  hints  intended  for  the  guidance 
of  the  amateur  are  simply  detailed  and  easily 
followed.  Those  who  once  master  the  details,  and 
are  thoroughly  in  love  with  plant  growing  for  their 
own  sake,  will  desire  to  go  further  afield  to  know 
more.  The  right  classes  of  plants  for  room  culture 
are  generally  given  ;  but  we  fear  that  few  would 
obtain  much  satisfaction  from  Cinerarias  and 
Calceolarias  grown  entirely  in  rooms,  owing  to  the 
dust  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  spoiling  the 
foliage.  A  few  more  window  plants  might  have 
been  given,  such  as  Begonia  weltoniensis,  Pteris 
cretma,  Valotta  purpurea,  Asplenium  fabianum,  and 
others  often  well-managed  in  windows.  The  chapter 
on  hardy  border  plants  briefiy  describes  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  useful  hardy  subjects,  with  which  no  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  by  those  who  are  fond  of  flowers. 
English  names  accompanied  by  the  botanical  ones 
are  very  largely  employed  in  the  descriptions,  so 
that  cottagers  can  use  whichever  they  like. 

- - 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  summer  outing  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gardeners’  Association  fell  this  year  on  St. 
Swithin’s  Day.  About  half-past  .eight  a  party  of 
seventy-five,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  gardeners, 
two  or  three  of  whom  hailed  from  London,  made  a 
start  from  Bedford  Circus  in  several  four-horse 
brakes  supplied  by  Mrs.  Leech.  Proceeding  via 
the  Barnfield  and  Mount  Radford  along  Topsham 
Road,  the  bridge  at  Countess  Weir  was  crossed, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Messrs.  Veitch's  nurseries 
at  Exminster  were  passed,  These,  like  other 
gardens,  seemed  to  be  suffering  severely  from  the 
drought.  Powderham  estate  was  entered  by  the 
lodge  gate  on  the  Exminster  side,  permission  to  view 
the  park  and  gardens  having  been  obtained  from  Mr. 
Octavius  Bradshaw  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Drew.  The  party 
was  received  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell,  the  lessee  of 
Powderham  gardens.  In  the  charming  environ¬ 
ment  of  this  beautiful  example  of  “  the  stately  homes 
of  England,”  an  hour  was  very  pleasantly  spent. 

Among  the  first  things  to  attract  attention  on 
entering  the  park  were  some  magnificent  Elm  trees, 
several  of  them  being  from  120  ft.  to  130  ft.  in  height. 
Some  grand  Cedars  forming  what  is  known  as  the 
Cedar  avenue,  were  also  much  admired.  Then  a 
detour  was  made  to  the  Belvedere,  from  which,  as  is 
well  knowD,  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the 
broad  estuary,  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Exe,  the 
heights  of.  Woodbury,  Sidmouth  Gap,  and  the  bold 
coast  line,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
From  the  Belvedere  the  journey  was  pursued  through 
the  winding  paths  of  the  woods.  Powderham  Park 
is  famous  for  its  beautiful  woodland  scenery  in 
general,  and  every  now  and  then  one  comes  across 
grand  examples  of  the  more  rare  forms  of  Coniferae. 
In  all  these  the  gardeners  showed  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  Several  of  the  more  remarkable  specimens 
are  worth  enumerating.  One  of  the  most  notable 
was  a  specimen  of  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii.  This 
tree  was  planted  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Drew  over  fifty 
years  since,  and  is  very  handsome.  Going  down 
towards  the  American  gardens  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  Tulip  tree  was  come  across,  rising  in  height 


to  120  ft.  Hard  by  was  what  is  known  as  the 
finest  specimen  of  the  hardy  Blue  Gum  tree  in 
England.  It  was  pointed  out  that  three  generations 
of  seed-beariDg  flowers  were  on  the  tree  at  the 
present  time.  A  grand  example  of  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  was  next  observed.  It  is  about  100  ft.  high, 
and  perhaps  more  than  that  in  the  circumference  of 
its  spreading  branches.  Another  specimen  of  the 
Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  105  ft.  high,  was  also  seen 
with  all  its  lower  branches  broken  off  by  a  tree 
which  had  fallen  against  it,  with  the  result  that  it 
now  stands  out  almost  like  a  spire. 

The  Wellingtonia  gigantea  is  well  represented  in 
the  park.  Clinging  to  an  old  Elm  tree  was  an  Ivy 
plant  with  a  stem  quite  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  so 
sturdy  was  it,  and  so  thick  the  bark,  that  it  had 
assumed  both  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the  Elm 
itself.  In  the  American  garden  were  some  fine 
Camellias  which  have  lived  through  several  decades 
of  our  hard  winters.  One  of  these  trees  is  believed 
to  have  been  brought  here  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who 
was  staying  at  Powderham  Castle  about  the  time  the 
tree  was  introduced,  in  1739.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  Camellia  in  England, 
and  from  it  have  been  obtained  thousands  of  grafts. 
It  is  Camellia  japonica.  There  are  also  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Picea  smithiana,  with  drooping  branches 
over  6  ft.  long,  and  Pinus  excelsa,  with  a  great 
number  of  cones  very  much  resembling  Cucumbers 
hanging  therefrom.  A  fine  Cork-tree  was  also 
noticed  near  the  Castle.  While  at  Powderham  the 
party  were  entertained  to  refreshments  by  Mr. 
Powell,  who,  it  was  mentioned,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners' 
Association,  and  the  first  to  deliver  a  paper  at  any  of 
its  meetings.  In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
for  his  kindness  and  hospitality,  Mr  Andrew  Hope 
said  Mr.  Powell  had  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
society  throughout  the  whole  of  its  existence. 

From  close  by  the  Castle  the  journey  was  resumed 
in  the  breaks  to  Dawlish,  where  a  halt  was  made  for 
about  half  an  hour  before  proceeding  to  Teignmouth. 
It  was  now  high  noon,  and  the  most  perfect  summer 
weather  prevailed.  Though  very  hot  in  the  sun, 
there  was  a  pleasant,  refreshing  breeze,  which, 
however,  also  had  a  less  desirable  tendency  to  blow 
the  dust  about  the  roads.  But  throughout  the  day 
the  driving  was  very  enjoyable  indeed.  About  half¬ 
past  one  Colonel  Halford  Thompson's  house  at 
Teignmouth  was  reached,  and  .after  the  visitors  had 
been  shown  round  the  lovely  conservatories  and 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  they  were  entertained 
by  luncheon  on  the  lawn.  In  addition  to  the  charm¬ 
ing  surroundings — -and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
flower  beds  at  Eastcliff  looked  particularly  bright 
and  beautiful — music  was  also  provided,  while  the 
party  did  full  justice  to  the  excellent  luncheon,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  loyal  toasts  were 
cordially  drunk. 

Mr.  Andrew  Hope,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
association,  then  proposed  the  health  of  Colonel 
Halford  Thompson,  and  the  toast  was  very  warmly 
received.  He  referred  to  Colonel  Thompson’s 
enthusiasm  as  a  gardener,  and  especially  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
cultivator  of  Pansies.  Everybody  who  knew  what 
pains  he  had  taken  in  regard  to  that  flower  rejoiced 
in  his  success  when  he  competed  against  the  best 
growers  in  Scotland,  where  the  Pansy  was  the 
favourite  flower.  It  was  a  sort  of  revenge  for 
Bannockburn.  Everything  they  had  seen  that  day 
was  proof  positive  that  Colonel  Thompson  was  a 
gardener.  He  had  also  taken  a  great  interest  in  their 
association.  Colonel  Thompson  was  justly  proud  of 
the  results  he  had  obtained  in  regard  to  his  new 
venture  with  Jadoo,  which  had  proved  to  be  a  success 
in  public  and  private  gardens  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  the  Colonies  and  on  the  Continent.  What 
would  be  the  ultimate  end  of  his  experiments  no  one 
could  tell,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  only  needed 
to  be  known  to  be  appreciated.  He  certainly 
thought  they  ought  all  to  give  Jadoo  a  fair  chance, 
and  he  was  sure  what  they  had  seen  that  day  would 
make  them  more  interested  in  this  hobby  of  Colonel 
Thompson's. 

Colonel  Halford  Thompson  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  seeing  his  guests,  for  he  had  always  taken  the 
greatest  interest  in  horticulture.  He  said  his  first 
efforts  in  that  direction  were  connected  with  Pansies, 
and,  as  some  of  them  knew,  he  attained  consider¬ 
able  success  in  growing  them.  But  of  late  years  all 
his  efforts  had  been  centred  in  perfecting  Jadoo,  the 


material  in  which  they  had  just  seen  plants"of  all 
sorts  growing.  When  he  first  invented  Jadoo  fibre 
he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  there  was  any 
chance  of  its  proving  of  commercial  value.  He  only 
looked  upon  it  as  a  way  of  amusing  himself,  but 
every  day  now  showed  more  clearly  that  what  was 
originally  a  mere  amateur's  hobby  might  prove  of 
enormous  value,  for  from  all  quarters  they  were 
receiving  the  same  reply,  viz.,  that  Jadoo  fibre  met  a 
very  great  want  among  every  class  of  amateur 
gardeners,  by  placing  at  their  disposal  a  potting 
material  which  was  thoroughly  suitable  for  one  and 
all  of  the  plants,  they  grew.  The  versatility,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Jadoo  must  have  been  evident  to  them 
from  what  they  had  seen  that  day. 

A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  made  anyone  stare 
if  they  had  been  told  that  a  material  could  be  found 
in  which  Apple  trees,  Strawberries,  Vines,  Potatos, 
Begonias,  and  Chrysanthemums  would  all  come  to 
perfection.  They  had,  however,  only  to  look  round 
them  there  to  see  that  such  was  the  case.  He  thought 
they  would  also  agree  that  the  material  was  especi¬ 
ally  well  suited  to  foliage  plants,  bringing  out,  as  it 
did,  the  markings  on  the  leaves  and  intensifying  the 
colour.  For  hanging  baskets  and  for  window  boxes 
it  had  obvious  advantages.  They  had  also  seen  how 
marvellously  fruit  trees  had  thrived  in  pots  in  Jadoo 
which,  he  thought,  opened  up  possibilities  for  its  use 
not  only  in  pots,  but  also  dug  in  with  the  young  trees 
in  the  open  ground.  The  Potatos  they  had  seen  dug 
up  would  show  them  that  by  placing  a  very  small 
quantity  of  Jadoo  fibre  in  the  trenches  in  which  they 
put  seed  Potatos  they  might  greatly  improve  the 
general  health  of  the  plants,  render  them  less  likely 
to  disease,  and  largely  increase  the  yield.  He  trusted 
that  one  and  all  of  them  would  at  least  give  Jadoo  a 
trial.  It  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits,  but  it  had 
not  yet  shown  much  sign  of  tumbling. 

Both  during  and  after  the  luncheon  the  visitors 
were  photographed  by  Messrs.  Denny  &  Co.  Before 
leaving  Teignmouth  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Jadoo 
factory  at  the  Quay,  where  the  company  were 
received  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Roberts  and  Mr  J.  Littlejohn 
(directors),  Mr.  Symes  (manager),  and  Mr.  H. 
Vodden  (secretary).  The  breaks  then  left  the  town 
by  way  of  Shaldon  Bridge,  and  the  drive  was 
continued  to  Torquay,  the  lovely  views  obtained 
from  the  road  over  land  and  sea  beiDg  very  much 
admired.  After  tea  had  been  partaken  of  at  Tor  the 
public  gardens  at  Torquay  were  visited,  under  the 
ciceroneship  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Garrett,  borough 
surveyor.  Several  members  of  the  company  also 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Ramsey  to  look  round 
his  sub-tropical  garden.  Leaving  Torquay  about 
eight  o’clock  the  return  journey  was  made  in  the 
breaks  via  Newton  Abbot,  Chudleigb,  and  Kennford, 
a  long  and  very  enjoyable  day  thus  being  happily 
brought  to  a  close.  For  the  excellent  arrangements 
the  members  of  the  association  and  their  friends 
were  very  largely  indebted  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr 
Andrew  Hope. — Devon  and  Exeter  Gazette. 


SELBY  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  annual  flower  show  and  gala  of  the  Selby 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  as  usual  on  the 
extensive  grounds  known  as  the  Bowling  Green, 
Selby,  in  the  West  riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  16th 
inst.  Financially  it  was  as  successful  as  that  of  the 
previous  year  was  a  failure  on  account  of  a  downpour 
of  rain.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors. 
Prize  money  to  the  sum  of  /300  was  distributed  over 
the  horticultural  and  athletic  divisions  of  the 
schedule.  One  large  marquee  was  devoted  to  the 
housing  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  the  open 
classes,  and  which  were  Very  effective.  Mr.  R. 
Simpson,  Selby,  secured  the  first  prize  for  his 
exhibit  of  well-grown  plants,  distancing  Mr.  H.  B. 
Harrison-Broadley,  who  was  second.  The  numerous 
Crotons  forming  part  of  the  groups  had  a  very 
brightening  eftect.  In  the  class  for  a  large  group, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Sharp,  of  Almondbury,  had  a  very  tasteful 
arrangement  and  was  placed  first.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Harrison-Broadley  came  to  the  front  in  the  class  for 
a  group  to  occupy  80  sq.  ft  ,  and  which  was  open  to 
gardeners  and  amateurs.  Mr.  R.  Simpson  had  the 
best  Fuchsias ;  Mr.  H.  B.  Harrison-Broadley  set  up 
the  best  exotic  Ferns  and  Cape  Heaths  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Jackson,  Lendal,  showed  the  best  British  Ferns. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Sharp  took  the  lead  for  Caladiums ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Clacker,  who  took  several  prizes,  had  the  best 
exhibit  of  Begonias, 
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In  the  section  for  cut  flowers,  Messrs.  J.  and  R 
Cal  am,  Heath,  Wakefield,  had  the  best  eighteen  and 
twelve  varieties  of  Roses.  Mr.  Thomas  Halliday, 
Calverley,  took  the  first  award  for  Dahlias.  The 
classes  for  table  decorations,  wreaths,  and  bouquets 
were  the  means  of  bringing  out  some  admirable 
exhibits  which  were  much  admired. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw,  Howden,  took  the  premier  award 
for  a  collection  of  eight  varieties  of  fruit,  and  which 
were  very  creditable.  He  was  followed  by  Lady 
Beaumont,  Carlton  Towers.  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw  also 
took  the  leading  prizes  for  a  Melon,  Nectarines,  Red 
Currants,  and  Strawberries ;  but  was  beaten  in  the 
class  for  Peaches  by  Messrs.  Shaw  Bros.  Lady 
Beaumont  came  in  first  for  Black  Grapes ;  but  Lord 
Hotham  took  the  lead  for  White  Grapes.  Mr.  W. 
Hotham  showed  the  best  dessert  Cherries  ;  Mr.  G- 
Healas  had  the  largest  Gooseberries  ;  Mr.  R.  S. 
Sbolfield,  Sand  Hall,  took  the  leading  prizes  for 
White  and  Black  Currants  ;  and  Lady  Beaumont 
came  in  first  for  Raspberries.  The  latter  had  the 
best  Tomatos  and  took  several  other  prizes  for  vege¬ 
tables,  including  the  special  prize  for  a  collection. 

Numerous  classes  were  set  apart  for  amateurs  and 
cottagers,  who  showed  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruit, 
the  exhibits  of  the  two  former  kinds  eliciting  special 
praise  and  comment.  Mr.  Wm.  Colchester,  of 
Ipswich,  had  a  group  of  plants  grown  with  pure 
Ichthemic  Guano.  Prizes  were  also  offered  for  dairy 
produce  which  drew  forth  a  fairly  spirited  competi¬ 
tion. 

- -.-Jr - 

Questions  add  snsuiens 

*,*  Will  our  frnnds  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

The  Bordeaux  Mixture  — James  Dymock  :  Since 
replying  to  your  question  concerning  this  fungicide 
in  last  week's  issue,  we  have  been  able  to  lay  our 
hands  upon  the  early  history  of  the  same.  It  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Medoc, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gironde,  Bordeaux,  France.  It 
was  used  in  the  form  of  a  thick  paste  consisting  of 
lime,  water,  and  copper  sulphate.  This  mixture 
was  sprinkled  upon  vines  close  to  the  highways  in 
order  to  deter  boys  and  tramps  from  pillaging  the 
vineyards,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  poisonous.  How 
long  this  had  been  carried  on,  is  unknown.  Millardet, 
professor  of  botany  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  of 
Bordeaux,  visited  the  region  of  Medoc  in  1882,  and 
was  informed  by  the  vine  growers  that  those  portions 
of  their  vineyards  which  were  dressed  with  the 
above-mentioned  paste  did  not  suffer  from  mildew. 
Millardet  had  been  searching  for  a  remedy  to  check 
mildew  ever  since  1878,  when  this  malady  first 
appeared.  Shortly  after  his  visit  to  Medoc,  he 
published  a  suggestion  that  the  use  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  might  prevent  mildew.  Millardet  then  made 
experiments  during  1883  and  1884  to  test  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  remedy  and  communicated  the 
results  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Gironde  on 
May  1st,  1895.  During  that  same  year  he  made 
further  experiments  with  more  marked  success,  and 
the  vine  growers  becoming  interested,  other  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  more  or  less  extensively  carried  on 
since  that  time. 

Succulents  in  Summer. — T.  B.  :  It  is  quite  true 
that  succulents  should  be  kept  quite  dry  in  winter, 
and  equally  true  that  they  will  exist  in  summer  with 
very  little  moisture  at  any  time,  but  we  do  not  advo¬ 
cate  such  a  principle.  In  the  case  of  all  those  you 
grow  for  the  sake  of  flowers,  they  should  receive 
good  supplies  of  water  during  the  summer  season  to 
enable  them  to  make  good  growth.  This  will  be 
apparent  to  you  when  we  mention  such  things  as 
Epiphyllum,  Phyllocactus,  Cotyledon  (Echeveria) 
fulgens,  and  others  of  those  types.  The  species  of 
Cereus,  when  healthy,  delight  in  a  free  supply  of 
moisture,  except  in  the  dull  days  of  winter  when 
growth  is  stationary  and  growth  at  alow  ebb.  Such 
things  as  we  have  mentioned  delight  in  good  com¬ 
post  provided  it  is  well  drained ;  and  you  cannot 
expect  good  flowers  and  plenty  of  them  unless  you 
encourage  free  growth.  On  the  contrary,  those 
things  which  are  kept  for  their  grotesque  forms  need 
not  receive  much  water  if  you  wish  to  retain  them 
in  a  small  state.  Pilocereus  senilis,  Mamillarias, 
and  Echinocactus  might  be  mentioned  in  this 
respect. 

Tomatoes  not  setting.— Subscriber :  Your  com¬ 
plaint  is  a  pretty  common  one  this  year.  The  cause 
of  the  flowers  not  setting  is  the  extremely  dry 
atmosphere.  The  same  thing  happened  in  1893 
when  the  summer  was  exceedingly  dry.  Tomatoes 
in  the  open  air  are  much  worse  than  those  under 
glass,  because  in  the  latter  case  the  atmosphere  can 
be  kept  more  soft  and  humid.  Under  glass  we  have 
noted  that  those  close  to  open  ventilators,  especially 
the  top  ones,  lose  more  flowers  than  those  lower 
down.  Whether  you  can  apply  a  remedy  to  plants 
in  the  open  air  is  doubtful.  Possibly  the  loosening 
of  the  surface  soil,  mulching  and  then  watering  it 


occasionally  while  the  excessively' dry  weather  pre-  j 
vails,  would  alter  matters  a  bit.  We  cannot  say 
whether  open  troughs  stood  in  front  of  the  plants 
and  kept  filled  with  water,  would  have  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  setting  of  the  flowers. 

It  might  be  tried,  however,  as  it  could  do  no  harm 
while  the  drought  continues.  When  the  weather 
breaks  we  would  remove  the  troughs,  and  also  the 
mulching  so  as  not  to  encourage  disease. 

Tints  of  Coi.our. — Rubens ;  The  species  of 
Chelone  are  either  rosy-purple  or  white.  In  one  case 
the  flowers  are  orange-scarlet.  We  have  not  seen 
any  species  or  varieties  of  Passiflora  with  flowers  the 
colour  of  shellac.  Botanical  descriptions  do  not 
enable  us  to  j udge  the  exact  colour  of  those  not  under 
cultivation.  Logwood  as  a  dye  we  should  describe 
as  magenta-red  when  willow  twigs  are  boiled  in  it  ; 
but  other  things  might  absorb  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  dye  and  appear  much  darker.  The  liquid  in 
which  the  logwood  chips  were  boiled,  appeared 
almost  black.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  cartha- 
mine-red.  The  flowers  of  the  plant  are  yellow,  and 
the  dye  is  extracted.  Safflower  really  contains  two 
colouring  matters,  yellow  and  red,  the  latter  being 
the  most  valuable.  It  is  sometimes  termed  bastard 
saffron  ;  so  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  its  hue.  By 
using  it  of  different  densities,  it  will  dye  silk  of 
various  shades  such  as  rose  pink,  scarlet  and 
crimson  In  the  original  state,  the  dye  obtained 
from  Carthamus  tinctorius  may  be  compared  to 
Saffron,  a  kind  of  orange-red  or  orange-scarlet.  Viola 
Vernon  Lee,  Rob  Roy,  and  Jackanapes  are  all  garden 
forms  of  Viola  tricolor  maxima.  The  English  name 
of  Lathyrus  Rotundifolius  is  Round-leaved  Everlast¬ 
ing  Pea. 

Manure  for  Lilies  .—Omega  :  An  all-round  manure 
would  probably  suit  you  as  well  as  any,  because  most 
likely  you  would  get  instructions  with  it.  On  the 
contrary  you  might  get  superphosphate  and  kainit, 
of  which  a  small  quantity  might  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  at  potting  or  planting  time.  Then  while  the 
plants  are  making  their  growth  you  could  give  the 
surface  of  the  soil  a  sprinkling  with  nitrate  of  soda 
and  water  it  down  ;or  you  could  dissolve  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  in  a  gallon  of  water  for  watering  the  plants. 
You  must  be  very  careful  with  Lilies,  as  you  can 
easily  overfeed  them  to  their  injury. 

Names  of  Plants .—J.M.:  1,  Ly caste  Deppei ;  2, 
Lychnis  chalcedonica  flore  pleno  ;  3,  Campanula 

latifolia ;  4,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora ;  5,  Sidalcea 

oregana  ;  6,  Veronica  longifolia  amoena  ;  7,  Achillea 
Ptarmica  flore  pleno  ;  8,  Geranium  pratense  flore 
pleno  ;  9,  Nephrodium  Filix-mas  ;  10,  Nephrodium 
spinulosum  dilatatum. — D.  B. ;  1.  Salpiglossis 

sinuata  ;  2,  Linaria  reticulata  aurea  purpurea ;  3, 
Linaria  repens  alba  ;  4,  Phlox  pamculata  var.  ;  5, 
Lilium  pardalinum. — An  Old  Subscriber  :  The  Annun¬ 
ciation  Lily  is  Lilium  longiflorum  eximium, 
commonly  known  as  L.  Harrisii.  It  is  now  in 
flower  in  the  open  ;  and  those  flowers  obtained  at 
the  time  of  the  Annunciation  are  forced.  It  is  also 
called  Easter  Lily. — Omega  :  Stipa  pennata,  the 
Feather  Grass. 

Communications  Received — G.  H.  K.,  New 
South  Wales,  receiving  attention. — Oom  Paul. — W. 
H.  A.— P.— L.  R.  T. — J.  M. — Cafe.— Aye. — Derby. 
— Brentford. — H.  May. — Esto. — J.  Symes. — Shirley 
Gardeners. — The  Land  of  the  Free. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Herb  &  Wulle,  Naples,  Italy.— General  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Bulbs  and  Plants. 
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Fruit,— Average  Wholesale  Pricis. 


1.  d  t.  i. 

Apples . per  bnshel 

Black  Currantsi  sieve  6  6  70 
Red  „  \  sieve  33  40 

Cherries  half  sieve...  40  80 
Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs. 


s.  d.  t.  d. 

New  Grapes,  per  lb.  10  so 
Pine-apples. 

—St.  Miobael's  each  26  60 

Strawberries,  per  lb, 
Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


l.  d. 

ArtlchokesGIobe  doz.  2  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  4 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  0 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2  0 

Celery . per  bundle  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  1  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  1  6 


I,  d.  I.  d. 

3  0  Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  a  0 
6  0  Lettnces  ...per  dozen  1  5 
3  c  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  0 

Onions . per  bnnoh  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
1  3  Radishes...  per  dozen  1  t> 
Seakale...per  basket 
3  0  Smallsaladlng, punnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  2  0 

3  0  Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  2 

|  Turnips . per  bun.  3  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


j.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  rablms.  2  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blms.  o  6 
Carnations,  doz.  bchs.4  o 
Cornflower,  doz.  bchs. 1  0 
Euonaris  ...per  doz  1  6 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  2  0 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  2  o 
Lilium  longiflorum 

per  doz.  2  o 
M? rguerltes.  12  bun.  10 
MaidenhalrFern,i2bs.4  0 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  4  0 


s.  d  s.  A. 

4  0  Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2  0 

3  0  Roses  (indoor),  doz.  0  9 

09  ,,  Tea, white,  doz.  1  0 

20  ,,  Niels  .  2  0 

6  0  ,,  Safrano  .  1  0 

16  „  (English), 

2  6  Red  Roses,  doz . o  6 

5  0  Red  Roses,  doz.  bchs  2  o 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  1  6 

4  0  Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  3  0 

Stephanotis,  doz. 

4  0  sprays  . 1  3 

2  0  Tuberoses,  doz. 

6  0  ,  blooms  . o  3 

12  0  Primula,  double,  doz. 

6  0 :  sprays  0  6 


s.  d. 
0  0 
4  0 

I  6 
0  6 


2  3 
0  3 


s.  d 
4  0 

1  6 

2  0 

4  o 
2  0 

9  o 
6  0 
2  o 

5  o 

2  0 
0  4 
0  6 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  o 

„  specimen  30  50 
Corkcombs,  per  doz... .4  0  60 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  40  60 
Campanula,  per  doz.  60  90 

Coleus,  per  doz .  3040 

Crassula,  per  plant  20  30 
Diacaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  o  30  o 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Erica, various, per  doz.g  0180 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  0  18  o 
Ev0rgreens.invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  6  a 
Ficus  elastica,  each  1050 


«.  d.  1.  A 

Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  1  0  5  0 

Fuchsia,  per  doz . 4  0  S  0 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  6  c 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  6  0  12  o 
Ivy  Geranium,  per  doz.4  o  60 
Liiiums,  various  doz.  12  0  24  o 


Lobelia,  per  doz .  30  40 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  60  90 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Mignonette  .  40  60 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  0  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  .  .6  o  10  o 


Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

per  doz.  306 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Auction  Sales. 

Protheroe  &  Morris 

Bulbs. 

Barr  &  Son 
W.  B.  Hartland 
Horticultural  Co 

S.  J.  Hubert  . 

T.  Jannoch . 

T.  Turner  . 

C.  G.  Van  Tubergen 

Chrysanthemums. 

H.  J.  Jones . 

Florists’  Flowers. 

J.  Douglas . 745 

J  .  Lalng  &  Sons  . 747 

T.  Turner  . 746 

C.  Walker  . 745 

J,  Welis  . 745 

Young  &  Dobinson . 74® 

Flower  Pots. 

Sankey  &  Sons,  Ltd . 760 

Garden  Sundries,  &c. 

W.  Barlass . 745 

Corry  &  Co . 745 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst....  745 

A.  Outram . 747 

A.  Wasilieff  . 745 

Hardy  Plants. 

M.  Chapman . 745 

T.  Turner  . 746 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Messenger  &  Co . 760 

C.  W.  Smallbone  &  Co. ...760 
Thames  Bank  Iron  Co...  745 

Horticultural  Builders 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons . 745 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd . 760 

J.  Gray . 745 

H.  Pnddis  . 745 

W.  Richardson  &  Co . 760 

J.  Weeks  &  Co . 745 


Insecticides. 

Corry  &  Co.  . . 

...-745 

Gishurst  Compound  .. 

Manures. 

C.  Beeson  . 

Clay  &  Son . - . 

W.  Colchester . 

H.  G.  Smyth . 

•  •-745 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons 

...746 

Miscellaneous. 

America  . 

—747 

Darlington's  Handbooks  746 

Gishurstlne  . 

Hewitt’s  Cloth . . 

—•75® 

Juno  Cycles  . 

—746 

Smallbone  &  Son . 

Smyth’s  Baskets . 

Orchids. 

{.Cypher  . 

W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co . 

P.  McArthur . 

F.  Sander  &  Co . 

....745 

Roses. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 

-746 

T.  Turner  . 

Seeds. 

Daniels  Bros . 

—747 

Sutton  &  Sons . 

—745 

E.  Webb  &  Sons . 

•  ■••7+7 

Strawberries. 

Bunyard  &  Co . 

—745 

J.  Veitch  &  Sons . 

.-■747 

Tents. 

J.  H.  Brown  . 

H.  J.  Gasson 

-••745 

A.  Potter . 

—745 

Yines. 

J.  Cowan  &  Co . 

Weed  Killers. 

Acme  Chemical  Co.  . 

—746 

Harrison . 

.  746 

. 745 

. 745 

745 

745 

746 
745 


747 


Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION. 

BY 

E.  S.  DODWELL. 

With  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

Price,  is.  fid,  Post  Free,  Is.  7d. 
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THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY. 

“STEVEN’S  WONDER.” 

THE  EARLIEST  VARIETY  IN  CULTIVATION. 

STRONG  PI-ANTS  in  Pots,  50/- per  100;  7/6  per  dozen.  STRONG  RUNNERS,  30/- 

per  100  ;  4/6  per  dozen. 

m-  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DISTRIBUTION  ;  ALSO  ALL  OTHER  LEADING 

VARIETIES  IN  FINE  STRONG  PLANTS. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.,  and 

Barnet,  Herts. 


RETARDED 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  CROWNS. 

(1895  CROP). 

Can  easily  be  had  in  bloom  in  2-3  weeks  ;  no  heat 
required  ;  will  open  their  fragrant  blooms  anywhere 
— in  a  room,  conservatory,  frame,  or  out  of  doors. 
For  prices,  apply  to 

T.  JANNOCH, 

Lily  Nursery,  DERSINGHAM,  NORFOLK. 

LAI  NGS’  BEGONIAS 

NOW  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 

“  The  Premier  House.”  Awarded  12  Gold  Medals. 

Unequalled  as  a  Floral  Display.  Visitors  are  cordially 
invited  ;  free  admiition.  Frequent  trains  from  the  City  and 
West  End  to  Catford,  (L.C.  &  D.R.),  Catford  Bridge,  (S.E.R.) 

1896  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free.  Telephone  9660. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SON'S, 

Begonia,  Caladi-um,  Clivia.  and  Gloxinia  Specialists,  Seed, 
Plant,  and  Bulb  Merchants,  Rose,  Vine  and  Fruit  Tree, 
&c.,  Growers. 

FOREST  HILL,  S.E.,  AND  CATFORD,  KENT. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE 
and 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ALBUM. 

I  have  a  few  of  these  valuable  works  left  and  will  send  a 
copy  of  each,  post  free,  for  2s.,  or  separately,  The  Guide  8 
stamps,  The  Album  18  stamps. 

Both  are  invaluable  to  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


W  E  B  B  S’ 

EMPEROR 
CABBAGE. 

The  Earliest  and  Best. 

6d-  and  Is.  per  Packet. 

IS-  6d.  per  Ounce. 

From  Mr.  E.  BARKER,  Loughborough. 

“  Webbs'  Emperor  Cabbage  was  highly  recommended  to 
me.  I  tried  it  with  very  satisfactory  results,  taking  First 
Prize  against  34  competitors.” 


Per  Ouuce 


EARLY  NONPAREIL 

CABBAGE 

8d- 

ENFIELD  MARKET 

do. 

6d- 

EARLY  RAINHAM 

do. 

..  8d. 

RED  DUTCH 

do. 

..  9d. 

ONION. 


Per  Pkt.  Per  Oz 

WEBBS’  RED  GLOBE  TRIPOLI  6d-  Is.  6d 
LARGE  FLAT  RED  TRIPOLI  6d.  ...  lOd 

GIANT  ROCCA .  6d  ...  lOd 

WHITE  LISBON  .  ...  6d 

All  Garden  Seeds  Free  by  Post  or  Rail. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Munson,  horticulturist  to  the 
Maine  State  College  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Orono,  Maine,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  says  that,  “  Next  to  the  Potato,  the 
Tomato  stands,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  garden  vegetables  in  commercial 
importance.”  He  also  says  that  12,000 
acres  are  devoted  to  this  crop  in  Maryland 
alone.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
immense  quantities  are  grown  for  the 
canning  factories— an  industry  that  does 
not  exist  in  this  country,  or  only  to  a  very 
small  extent.  In  reference  to  the  history  of 
Tomalos,  the  author  says  that  all  the 
garden  varieties  of  Tomatos  belong  to 
Lycopersicum  pimpinellifolium  and  L. 
esculentum.  The  first  named  is  the 
Currant  Tomato,  in  this  country  known  as 
L.  racemigerum.  Nor  does  Mr.  Munson 
take  any  account  of  L.  pyriforme,  the  pear- 
shaped  Tomato,  occasionly  seen  in  collec¬ 
tions  of  Tomatos  in  this  country.  Altogether 
there  are  sixteen  species  recorded,  whether 
really  distinct  or  otherwise.  L.  esculentum 
is  the  common  species,  a  native  of  Peru, 
but  found  growing  spontaneously  or  really 
indigenous  to  Mexico,  and  as  far  north  as 
Texas  and  California  in  the  small  form 
known  as  the  Cherry,  and  which  is  regarded 
as  the  wild  original  of  all  the  cultivated 
varieties,  having  large  or  moderately  large 
fruits.  The  latter  are  very  liable  to  varia¬ 
tion  when  subjected  to  cross-breeding, 
cultivation,  and  selection.  The  variation 
consists  chiefly  in  form,  size,  and  colour  of 
the  fruits,  and  the  two  former  characteris¬ 
tics  are  governed  mainly  by  the  number  of 
cells  in  a  fruit.  The  wild  or  Cherry  form 
has  two-celled  berries,  but  the  Large  Red 
variety,  still  to  some  extent  cultivated, 
possesses  a  large  number  of  cells,  represent¬ 
ing  so  many  carpels  in  its  composition. 
The  ribbed  or  corrugated  character  of  these 
large  but  otherwise  unimproved  fruits  is 
due  to  the  incomplete  amalgamation  of  the 
component  carpels. 

Mr.  Munson  does  not  think  that  the 
Tomato  has  reached  its  ultimate  limit  of 
profitable  variation,  in  New  England,  at 
least.  A  very  desirable  type  is  one  that 
would  naturally  reach  maturity  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,,  so  that  outdoor 
fruits  might  ripen  before  the  advent  of  frost 
or  cold  weather  puts  a  stop  to  growth.  In 
the  way  of  innovation,  the  most  important 
achievement  at  the  experiment  station  has 
been  the  production  of  a  hybrid,  intermediate 
in  character  between  Lorillard  and  Lyco¬ 
persicum  pimpinellifolium,  which  were  the 
parents  used,  the  first-named  being  the 
seed-bearer.  The  form  and  general  aspect 
of  the  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
pollen  parent,  while  the  fruits  are  as  large 
as  those  of  Lorillard.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  two  are  very  closely  allied,  seeing 
that  they  intercross  so  readily  with  one 
another.  The  next  question  is  whether  the 
progeny  is  equally  fertile  as  the  parents, 
and  whether  capable  of  improvement.  Mr. 
Munson  has  been  intercrossing  the  progeny 
with  either  parent,  and  says  that  the  result¬ 
ing  seedlings  retain  distinct  evidences  of  the 
original  male  parent.  The  object  of  this 
hybridising  and  intercrossing  was  to  secure 
the  earliness  and  fertility  of  the  Currant 
Tomato,  but  the  experiment  is  not  yet  con¬ 
cluded.  Another  great  desideratum  in 
America  is  to  get  a  yellow  variety  with  a 
distinctly  blush  cheek.  Surely  this  must 
be  on  the  score  of  decorative  value.  In 
Blenheim  orange,  we  have  a  yellow  variety 
with  an  orange  cheek,  but  a  really  blush 
cheek  would  surely  be  a  strange  compliment 
to  a  yellow  Tomato.  Tersely  put,  Mr. 
Munson’s  notion  of  an  ideal  Tomato,  is  that 
it  should  be  “of  medium  size,  firm  texture, 
rich  colour,  perfectly  smooth,  early  and 
prolific.”  Such  a  Tomato  does  not  exist  at 


THE  BEST  CABBAGE 

For  Present  Sowing  is 

Daniels’  Defiance. 

A  magnificent  variety,  growing  to  the  weight  of  from 
10  to  20  pounds.  Remarkably  early,  short  legged, 
and  compact,  and  of  the  most  delicious  marrow 
flavour.  Invaluable  for  the  Market  Gardener  or  the 
private  grower.  Our  own  grand  selected  stock. 
Per  oz.,  Is.  6d. ;  per  packet,  6d. 


Daniels’  Defiance  Cabbage. 

ONION— DANIELS’  GOLDEN  ROGCA. 

Fine  globular  shape,  golden  yellow  skin,  mild 
flavour,  and  with  careful  cultivation  comes  equal  to 
the  imported  Portugal  Onions,  and  keeps  sound  till 
June.  This  variety  is  the  best  exhibition  kind 
known,  and  has  obtained  more  prizes  than  any 
other  Onion.  If  sown  in  Autumn,  and  kept  under 
first-class  cultivation,  will  grow  bulbs  two  to  three 
pounds  each. 

Per  oz.,  Is.  6d. ;  per  packet,  6d. 


DANIELS  BROTHERS, 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen, 
NORWICH. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  774. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man  "—Bacon. 


tjWffljilt]} 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  i st,  1896. 

NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  August  3rd. — Closing  day  of  the  show  promoted  by 
the  R.H.S.  of  Southampton,  Beddington,  Mansfield,  and 
Northampton  Shows. 

Tuesday,  August  4th. — Northampton  and  Leicester  Shows. 
Wednesday,  August  5th—  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Prome¬ 
nade,  Shows  at  Chester,  Chesterfield,  and  Forest  Hill. 
Thursday,  August  6th.— Shows  at  Chester,  Forest  Hill,  N. 

Petterton,  Welshpool,  and  Grimsby. 

Friday,  August  7th. — Shows  at  Grimsby  and  Driffield. 

Sales  of  Bulbs  and  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


^Tomatos. — There  is  every  appearance  that 
i:he  cultivation  of  Tomatos  is  still  on  the 
increase  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
may  be  determined  by  the  increasing  quan¬ 
tities  that  are  grown,  and  the  attention  that 
is  given  to  the  science  of  the  subject.  The 
old  prejudices  that  existed  with  regard  to 
their  wholesomeness  as  human  food,  are 
dying  out,  though  they  took  a  long  time  to 
surmount,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Potato. 
There  may  be  some  who  take  exception  to 
their  importance,  compared  with  other  kinds 
of  garden  produce  ;  but  abundant  as  they  are 
in  this  country,  Tomatos  are  even  more 
extensively  grown  in  the  United  States. 
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present,  though  a  solid  and  “meaty”  fruit 
was  secured  in  the  best  strains  of  Ignotum, 
when  that  was  in  its  prime. 

One  of  the  faults  Tomato  growers,  both 
here  and  in  the  United  States,  asfarasout- 
door  cultivation  is  concerned,  is  that  they 
are  often  too  late  in  transferring  their  plants 
to  the  open  ground.  Tomatos  are  really 
harder  than  people  imagine.  If  shifted  into 
larger  pots  as  they  require  it,  and  properly 
hardened  off  before  submitting  them  to  the 
open  air,  and  then  planting  them  out,  they 
commence  rooting  in  the  fresh  soil 
directly ;  and  though  apparently  making 
but  little  top  growth  on  account  of  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  the  atmosphere,  they  are  becoming 
thoroughly  established  at  the  root,  which  is 
a  great  point  gained.  The  beginning  of 
June  is  generally  considered  the  proper 
time  to  plant,  and  some  defer  it  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  later,  whereas  in  ordinary 
seasons  they  may  be  transferred  to  the  open 
in  the  middle  of  May,  at  least  in  fairly 
sheltered  places.  As  the  temperature  rises 
the  plants  are  ready  to  grow  away  rapidly. 
This  is  a  much  better  plan  than  keeping 
them  struggling  for  existence  it  may  be  in 
pots  in  a  frame. 

Another  point  that  used  to  be  combated 
by  many  growers  was  that  Tomatos 
succeeded  best  on  relatively  poor  soil,  and 
that  the  same  facts  applied  to  Potatos. 
Both  these  notions  have  been  exploded  by 
observation  and  by  properly  conducted 
experiments.  The  result  of  experiments  in 
Maryland  goes  to  show  that  potash  increases 
the  percentage  of  acid  in  the  fruit,  and 
phosphoric  acid  the  sugar  contents.  On 
the  other  hand  nitrate  of  soda  has  a  retard¬ 
ing  effect  upon  maturation  if  applied  in 
large  quantities  or  late  in  the  season. 
These  facts  have  been  abundantly  proved 
in  the  case  of  other  crops  by  Messrs. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  in  their  extensive  trials 
at  Rothamsted,  Herts.  Phosphatic  manures 
hasten  the  maturation  of  a  crop  and  nitrate 
of  soda  increases  vegetative  vigour  and 
keeps  the  plants  green  and  growing  till  a 
late  period  of  the  year.  The  nitrate  should 
therefore  be  applied  early  in  the  season  to 
cause  the  plants  to  grow  away  vigorously  ; 
the  phosphates,  being  slowly  soluble,  may 
be  applied  as  early  as  January,  after  the 
ground  has  been  trenched.  Nitrates  are  of 
primary  importance  to  Tomatos,  and  the 
ruling  element  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  ; 
but  phosphates  and  potash  must  also  be 
given  in  due  proportion.  Nitrates  do  not 
lessen  productiveness,  but  in  order  to  get 
the  full  advantage  of  the  same,  they  must 
be  applied  so  as  to  accelerate  growth  early 
in  the  season. 

With  regard  to  the  fertilisation  of  the 
flowers,  Mr.  Munson  advances  nothing  that 
is  fresh.  Tomatos  are  self  fertilising,  and 
providing  all  things  are  equal,  they  set 
freely  enough  in  the  open  air.  At  present 
there  are  complaints  in  this  country  about 
the  falling  of  the  flowers ;  but  that  is 
another  matter,  and  entirely  due  to  the 
excessive  aridity  of  the  atmosphere.  Under 
glass,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  relatively  dry,  and  assist 
fertilisation  artificially  by  lightly  tapping 
the  stems,  while  the  sun  is  shining,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day. 

— . 

London’s  Flower  Bill. — It  is  estimated  that 
Londoners  annually  spend  in  cut  flowers  consider¬ 
ably  over  £i, ooo, ooo  sterling. 

Flowers  at  Weddings. — At  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough's  wedding  30,000  sprays  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
were  used  to  decorate  the  church.  When  Lord 
Rosebery  was  married  some  10,000  white  Roses  were 
employed  in  decorations.  As  this  ceremony  took 
place  in  March  it  may  be  imagined  what  an 
enormous  length  the  flower  bill  must  have  been. 


Cricket. — The  following  matches  have  been  played 
and  won  by  Hurst  &  Son  in  each  case ; — Hurst  & 
Son  v.  Hicks  Nash  &  Company  :  scores— Hurst  135, 
Hicks  Nash  &  Company,  83.  Hurst  &  Son  v.  St. 
Ann’s  Institute:  scores — Hurst  no,  St.  Ann’s  Insti¬ 
tute  29. 

Flowers  at  Balls. — When  Colonel  North,  the 
Nitrate  King,  first  came  to  England,  the  flower  bill 
for  one  of  the  first  balls  given  by  him  amounted  to 
the  tremendous  sum  of  £ 10,000 .  At  a  ball  given  in 
Covent  Garden  last  year  over  2,000  plants  of  Lilies 
of  the  Valley  were  imported  from  the  South  of  France 
at  the  cost  of  two  shillings  a  dozen  sprays. 

Gosport  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  held  recently  at  St.  John’s  Boys’ 
School,  Mr.  George  Churcher  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Pike  read  a  paper  on  “  Bulb  Culture.”  There  was 
a  capital  show  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  a  very 
keen  competition  for  the  diploma  for  the  best  collec¬ 
tion  of  vegetables.  Mr.  Lee  being  disqualified  for 
showing  more  than  the  specified  number  of  Peas,  the 
diploma  fell  to  Dr.  Kyffin,  who  came  next  in  order 
of  merit. 

Cheshire  Teachers  at  the  R.H.S.  Examination. — 
The  Cheshire  County  Council  made  grants  to  a 
number  of  elementary  teachers  last  winter  to  enable 
them  to  undergo  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
Agricultural  College  in  the  principles  of  botany  and 
horticulture,  with  a  view  of  competing  for  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  certificates.  The  result  of 
the  examination  in  May  last  shows  that  seven  of 
these  teachers  secured  certificates  of  various  orders 
of  merit. 

Viola  Conference,  1896. — A  conference  meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  Museum,  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Gardens  Regent’s  Park,  on  Saturday,  Augujt  8th 
1896.  An  introductory  address  will  be  given  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  after  which  papers 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Dr.  Veit  B.  Wittrock, 
Mr.  C.  Jordan,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman.  At  1.30  p.m. 
there  will  be  an  adjournment  for  luncheon  and  the 
conference  resumed  at  2.30  p.m.  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs, 
Mr  W.  Baxter  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Stuart  will  then  read 
papers,  after  which  the  report  of  the  judges  of  seed¬ 
lings  will  be  submitted  to  the  conference.  The 
meeting  will  conclude  by  making  arrangements  for 
next  year  and  electing  officers. 

Gold  Medal  for  Begonias. — The  annual  flower  show 
of  the  Nottinghamshire  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Society  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Colwick  Hall, 
Nottingham,  on  the  15th  inst.  Plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  including  Roses,  were  the  features  of  the 
show,  which  was  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Notting¬ 
ham.  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  magni¬ 
ficent  collection  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  which, 
for  wealth  of  colour  aDd  perfection  of  growth  were 
pronounced  unsurpassable.  The  Mayor  in  his  open¬ 
ing  address  commented  upon  various  things,  and 
spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  Begonias  in  particular. 

Gloxinias  and  Begonias  at  Park  Vale,  Birmingham. 
— A  glorious  display  of  the  above  is  now  in  perfection 
at  the  above.  A  house  is  devoted  to  each  kind,  and 
they  are  seen  to  great  advantage.  Being  well 
growD,  profusely  flowered  and  arranged  amongst 
Adiantums,  they  are  seen  to  great  advantage. 
Amongst  the  former— Messrs.  Sutton’s  superb  strain 
—  noticeable  are  the  following: — Her  Majesty,  the 
best  white  in  cultivation,  free  flowering,  and  flowers  of 
great  substance  ;  Sutton's  Scarlet,  and  Purple;  and 
the  spotted  hybrids  are  perfection.  Amongst  the 
Begonias,  all  the  best  single  and  double  named 
varieties  are  grown,  as  well  as  many  selected 
seedlings. — Urbanus. 

Bournemouth  Gardeners’  Outing. — The  members 
of  the  Bournemouth  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  held  their  annual  excur¬ 
sion  on  the  2 1st  ult.  Cadlands  Park,  close  to  South¬ 
ampton  Water  was  the  place  selected.  The  grounds 
of  this  estate  belong  to  J.  Drummond,  Esq  ,  of 
London,  and  are  very  extensive.  The  drive  through 
Lord  Montagu’s  estate  and  the  view  of  the  old  abbey 
at  Beaulieu  were  highly  enjoyed  by  the  party.  At 
Cadlands  Park  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Laurie  (the 
steward)  and  Mr.  Garner  (the  gardener).  The 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  were  beautiful,  but 
suffering  from  the  drought.  Fine  views  of  South¬ 
ampton  Water  and  the  surrounding  country  were 
obtained  from  here,  as  well  as  of  Portsmouth  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the  top  of  the  mansion. 
Luncheon  was  provided  in  a  large  marquee  upon 
the  estate. 


Potato  buttons. — Potatos  are  now  largely  employed 
in  the  making  of  buttons.  When  treated  with 
certain  acids  the  tubers  become  as  hard  as  stone, 
and  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
articles  for  which  bone  and  ivory  have  been  hitherto 
employed.  Really  there  seems  no  end  to  the  uses  to 
which  the  most  popular  of  vegetables  may  be  put. 

Smart  Work. — An  experiment  has  recently  been 
made  in  Austria,  according  to  Pearson’s  Weekly  with 
a  view  to  discover  the  space  of  time  required  to 
convert  trees  into  newspapers.  At  Elsenthal  at 
7.35  a.m.  three  trees  were  sawn  down;  at  9.35  a  m. 
the  wood  having  been  in  the  meanwhile,  stripped  of 
its  bark,  cut  up,  and  converted  into  pulp  became 
paper,  and  passed  from  the  factory  to  the  press,  from 
whence  the  first  printed  and  folded  copy  was  issued 
at  ten  o’clock.  Thus  in  145  minutes  the  trees  had 
bebome  newspapers  and  a  further  proof  had  been 
afforded  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  not  passed. 

The  Costers  and  the  Liverpool  Shopkeepers. — Coster¬ 
mongers,  basket-girls,  draymen  and  some  others  are 
having  a  bad  time  of  it  at  Liverpool  where  the 
magistrates  and  others  are  making  a  determined 
attempt  to  put  down  that  kind  of  traffic  on  the  streets 
under  plea  of  the  wilful  obstruction  of  certain  high¬ 
ways.  A  large  number  in  batches  have  each  been 
fined  40s.,  and  costs.  Mr.  Sellers  in  arguiDg  the 
case  on  behalf  of  his  clients,  said  that  in  his  opinion 
they  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  carry  on  their  coster 
business  in  any  place  or  thoroughfare,  for  the  fruit 
trade  dated  practically  from  the  time  of  Adam,  when 
there  were  no  drapers’  shops. 

Orchids  at  the  Sale  Rooms  — There  was  a  fair 
attendance  at  the  Central  Sale  Rooms  of  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  on  the  24th  ult.,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  holiday  season.  Four  plants  of  the  beautiful 
Cypripedium  bellatulum  album  created  some  lively 
bidding,  and  the  finest  piece  consisting  of  six  growths 
and  thirty  leaves,  varying  from  1  in.  to  8  in.  in  length 
had  reached  the  sum  of  twenty-five  guineas  at  the 
fall  of  the  hammer.  The  lowest  price  for  a  plant 
was  four-and-a-half  guineas  and  this  was  of  course 
the  smallest.  A  grand  importation  of  3,000  pieces 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  of  the  finest  Pacho  type 
collected  by  Mr.  John  Carder  and  brought  home 
under  his  personal  care,  kept  a  large  number  of 
buyers  waiting  in  lively  expectation  for  the  sale  of 
that  lot  to  commence.  Single  pieces  fetched  7s.  to 
28s.  each.  Lots  of  three  and  six  pieces  sold  well  at 
a  somewhat  lower  average. 

Ichthemic  Folks  on  the  Move.- -Saturday  last  was 
the  occasion  of  a  lot  of  early  rising  at  Ipswich,  for 
soon  after  day-break,  the  employees  and  office- 
staff  from  Messrs.  Colchester,  Griffin  Mills,  set  out 
for  Great  Yarmouth  on  pleasure  bent — the  day  being 
the  one  chosen  for  the  annual  outing  which  the 
firm  generously  provides  for  the  factory  hands  and 
operatives.  In  the  matter  of  weather  the  fates  were 
propitious,  and  the  otherwise  oppressive  heat  of  a 
July  sun  was  tempered  with  a  fresh  breeze  blowing 
in  from  the  sea.  Yarmouth  reached,  an  ample 
breakfast  was  duly  discussed  within  the  Steampacket 
Hotel,  which  formed  the  headquarters  for  the  day,  and 
the  party  proceeded  to  devote  itself  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  many  pleasures  of  this  noted  seaside  resort.  Some 
sought  the  Broads, on  fishing  intent;  others  of  a  nautic¬ 
al  turn  embarked  in  some  of  the  beach  yawls  for  a 
cruise,  whilst  the  remainder  “did”  Yarmouth  and 
the  neighbouring  villages  of  Caistor  and  Garleston 
by  steamboat,  break,  and  tram.  Other  objects  of 
interest  were,  of  course,  the  famous  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  the  busy  open-air  market-place, 
which,  on  a  Saturday,  is  crowded  with  the  old-time 
canvas-covered  stalls,  at  which  all  and  sundry  things 
may  be  bought.  The  market  gardeners  muster  in 
strong  force  at  these  Saturday  markets,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  on  sale  is  excellent.  At  1.30  p.m,  host  Hulbert 
provided,  with  commendable  promptitude,  for  the 
healthy  appetites  which  the  morning’s  diversions  had 
engendered,  and  a  really  bountiful  repast  was  served 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  large  company 
interested  in  the  disposal  of  the  good  things  pro¬ 
vided.  After  dinner  song  and  sentiment  found  willing 
listeners  and  ready  helpers,  the  company  after¬ 
wards  despersing  for  further  out-door  entertain¬ 
ment.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  the  party  were  enabled  to 
return  by  special  express  at  a  late  hour,  after  a 
most  enjoyable  and  pleasurable  day,  Ipswich  being 
reached  safely,  and  in  good  time. 
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What  is  Fuchsia  colour  ?— We  notice  that  one  of 
the  big  morning  papers,  in  describing  a  lady’s  gown, 
declares  it  to  be  Fuchsia  colour.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  can  tell  us  what  shade  this  is  ?  It  is 
high  time  the  practice  of  describing  particular  hues 
by  such  indefinite  terms  was  discontinued,  or  colours 
will  be  in  an  infinitely  bigger  muddle  even  than  they 
are  at  present. 

“  Cottage  Gardening.” — A  half-yearly  volume  of 
this  periodical  is  before  us,  and  contains  a  great 
amount  of  information  such  as  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  cottagers.  It  contains  illustrations 
of  various  plants  which  may  be  grown  witbout  the 
aid  of  glass,  or  in  the  windows  of  dwelling 
houses.  Fruit,  bees,  poultry,  rabbits,  window 
gardens,  town  gardens,  allotments,  and  vegetables 
also  receive  attention.  The  paper  is  issued  weekly 
by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited.,  London. 

A  botanical  swan-song. — One  of  our  contemporaries 
refers  to  a  specimen  of  Agave  americana  now  flower¬ 
ing  in  the  great  conservatory  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent’s  Park.  The  stem  is  now  about  20  ft. 
or  more  in  height ;  and  the  final  effort  of  the  plant 
being  to  flower  and  fruit,  after  which  it  dies,  this  is 
described  as  the  swan-song  of  the  dyiDg  plant.  There 
are  many  plants  which  die  after  ripening  their  fruits, 
but  no  grander  instance  of  it  occurs  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Talipot  Palm.  The  Agave  in  question  is 
often  described  as  the  11  century  plant,”  but  that  at 
Regent’s  Park  is  reckoned  to  be  only  about  80  years 
old. 

An  Extraordinary  Shower  occurred  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  recent  show  at  Newcastle,  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  splendid  chance  for  umbrella  makers 
in  that  region.  It  seems  that  about  4  p.m.  the 
local  populace  were  inundated  with  printed  mis¬ 
sives  extolling  the  virtues  of  Sankey’s  pots.  The 
unusual  circumstances  naturally  gave  rise  to  an 
impression  that  these  goods  were  coming  down  in 
the  world,  but  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  assure 
our  readers  that  this  is  erroneous,  that  the  high 
reputation  of  the  pots  from  the  Bulwell  potteries 
continue  to  enjoy  the  fullest  measure  of  public 
esteem.  When  it  occurred  to  their  astute  repre¬ 
sentative  to  take  a  trip,  in  the  balloon,  which  was 
to  make  the  gala  ascent,  he,  so  to  speak  rose  to 
the  occasion,  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  safe 
arrival  again  on  terra  firma. — Gyp. 

Pot-pourri  of  Roses  — Collect  Rose  petals  as  you 
get  them,  spread  them  out  to  dry,  and  sprinkle  them 
with  salt.  As  you  get  more  add  them  to  the 
previously  collected  lot,  and  mix  the  whole  together 
so  that  the  fresh  lot  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  salt. 
Instead  of  waiting  till  they  dry  naturally,  you  may 
put  them  in  a  vessel,  and  place  them  for  a  short 
time  in  an  oven  to  hasten  the  drying  process.  Then 
get  a  small  packet  of  pot-pourri  powder  from  the 
chemist,  and  mix  with  the  Rose  leaves.  You  will 
then  have  a  mixture  that  will  retain  its  fragrance  for 
a  long  time.  Keep  it  in  some  porcelain  jar  or  other 
ornamental  vessel  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  manu¬ 
facture,  or  in  fact  of  any  pattern,  but  the  more 
antique  the  more  appropriate. 

The  Cheapest  Flower  Market  in  the  World.— 
Although  Covent  Garden  may  lay  claim  to  being  the 
biggest,  the  cheapest  flower  market  in  the  world 
must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  A  turning  off 
Hackney  Road,  known  as  Baxendale  Street  is 
credited  with  being  the  scene,  the  market  where 
plants  and  flowers  change  hands  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Here  on  Sunday  mornings  numerous  costers  collect 
to  dispose  of  their  surplus  stock  which  remains  from 
the  Saturday  night  sales,  the  greater  part  of  which 
would  be  spoilt  if  kept  until  Monday.  Consequently 
prices  rule  exceedingly  low.  A  good  Pelargonium 
may  be  purchased  for  a  penny,  and  for  the  same 
modest  coin  three  Heliotropes,  or  Cherrypies,  as 
they  are  properly  called  may  be  obtained,  whilst 
other  plants  fetch  prices  in  proportion.  It  is  a  fixed, 
if  unwritten,  rule  on  the  part  of  the  vendors,  how¬ 
ever,  never  to  sell  but  to  bona  fide  “  East  Enders  ” 
of  the  poorer  classes.  It  is,  therefore,  but  of  little 
use  for  a  well  dressed  would-be  customer  to  pay  the 
market  a  visit  for  he  would  to  a  certainty  be  told  in 
language  that  would  probably  be  more  expressive 
than  polite  that  they  do  not  sell  to  such  as  he  who 
can  afford  to  go  elsewhere.  But  to  the  hard-worked 
factory  hand  the  chances  of  obtaining  a  few  sprigs  of 
bloom  or  greenery  with  the  all-too-few  coppers  at 
their  disposal  are  eagerly  seized  and  many  a  squalid 
window  and  many  an  aching  poverty  stricken  heart 
is  cheered  and  brightened  in  consequence. 


A  valuable  plant.— The  family  tree.— Sniggs. 

A  new  use  for  Hops. — These  have  been  employed  of 
late,  as  an  experiment,  in  the  curing  of  bacon.  A 
handful  of  them  is  mixed  with  the  brine  in  which 
the  bacon  and  hams  are  dipped.  The  flavour  of  both 
is  said  to  be  improved  thereby. 

A  blue  and  white  Cypripedium.— One  of  our  daily 
contemporaries  has  a  series  of  tales  about  rare  and 
remarkable  Orchids,  one  of  which  has  been  seen  by 
Europeans  existing  in  myriads  covering  an  acre  of 
ground  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  Brazilian  forest ; 
but  which  cannot  be  approached  by  any  human 
being  on  account  of  the  awful,  sickening  and  over¬ 
powering  odour  of  the  flowers.  In  another  case  a 
single  specimen  of  a  blue  and  white  Cypripedium 
has  been  imported  into  England,  but  has  not  yet 
flowered.  According  to  the  story  it  was  discovered 
by  a  collector  named  Ericcson.  In  searching  for  this 
he  had  to  follow  a  path  knee-deep  in  a  muddy  swamp 
for  days  and  slept  standing,  propped  against  a  tree. 
We  have  been  trying  to  believe  all  this,  but  find  it  a 
difficult  and  trying  task. 

Fruiting  of  Musa  Ensete. — This  Abyssinian  Banana 
fruited  recently  in  the  cool  temperate  house  or 
winter  garden  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Columby  at  the 
castle  of  Baliros  (Basses-Pyrenees).  The  tempera¬ 
ture  in  this  house  oscillates  between  freezing  point, 
and  50°  Fah.,  during  winter,  so  that  less  heat  is 
really  needed  for  it  than  was  at  one  time  supposed. 
The  plant  sometimes  survives  the  winter  in  the  open 
air  in  Guernsey.  The  fruits  when  full  grown  attain 
a  length  of  4  in.,  and  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  contain 
about  15  well  formed  seeds  each.  They  change  to  a 
beautiful  apricot  colour  at  maturity,  and  soon  after 
begin  to  drop  on  the  ground.  The  pulp  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  seeds  is  also  of  an  apricot  colour,  and  is 
sweet,  sugary,  and  even  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The 
seeds  must  be  sown  while  still  quite  fresh,  otherwise 
they  soon  lose  their  germinating  power. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
—The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  parish  room, 
Shirley,  Southampton,  on  Monday,  13th  inst.,  there 
being  a  good  attendance,  the  President  presiding. 
Mr.  J.  Jones,  The  Gardens,  Terrace  House,  Polygon, 
gave  a  very  good  paper  on  the  ”  Culture  of  the 
Cyclamen.”  One  of  the  chief  points  was  not  to  keep 
on  with  the  old  corms,  but  to  raise  a  batch  of 
seedlings  each  year,  Mr.  Jones  concluding  that 
better  plants  can  be  got  by  treating  them  that  way, 
and  certainly  the  photographs  shown  by  Mr.  Jones,  of 
plants  grown  by  him  that  way,  were  very  excellent. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  donor  of 
the  paper  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  to  which 
Mr.  Jones  responded.  The  second  annual  outing 
took  place  on  Monday,  20th  ult.,  the  route  chosen 
being  Hampton  Court,  and  then  on  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  About  seventy  members, 
and  a  number  of  the  Botley  Gardeners'  Association 
travelled  by  special  train  from  Southampton  to 
Surbiton.  Here  they  were  met  by  Mr.  A.  Dean, 
who  had  most  kindly  saved  the  party  an  hour’s 
waiting  by  securing  a  number  of  omnibuses  by 
which  Hampton  Court  was  reached.  A  capital 
dinner  was  supplied  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  East 
Molesey,  to  which  ample  justice  was  done,  and  Mr. 

A.  Dean  kindly  consented  to  preside.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Dean  for  his  kind¬ 
ness,  to  which  he  replied  in  a  neat  little  speech, 
wherein  he  took  advantage  to  point  the  use  of  gar¬ 
deners’  associations.  A  move  was  made  to  the  Palace, 
and  after  looking  at  the  various  points  of  interest, 
not  forgetting  the  old  Vine  and  the  carpet  bedding, 
&c.,  the  party  moved  on  to  Chelsea.  Here  they 
were  met  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
foreman  who  very  kindly  showed  everything  worthy 
of  interest,  conducting  the  party  through  the  houses 
most  worth  attention,  the  Orchid  House  coming  in 
for  special  notice,  though  at  the  present  time  there  is 
not  much  bloom  on  them.  An  hour  and  half  was  thus 
soon  spent,  and  at  the  close  of  the  visit  Mr.  Smith, 
the  manager,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Veitch  kindly 
entertained  all  those  present.  On  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  their 
kindness,  and  the  pleasure  given  the  members  by 
the  visit.  The  party  now  dispersed,  and  speDt  the 
remaining  part  of  the  day  in  visiting  the  various 
shows,  returning  from  Waterloo  by  special  train  at 
12.15  midnight,  having  spent  a  long  and  interesting 
day. 


A  Swell  amongst  Flowers. — A  Dandelion. 

A  thousand  tons  of  soot  settle  every  month  upon 
the  118  square  miles  of  area  occupied  by  greater 
London.  If  collected,  this  would  be  possessed  of 
wondrous  energy  as  a  fertiliser,  although  it  is  at 
present  wasted  to  a  large  extent  in  choking  the  lungs 
of  Londoners 

Rosa  wichuriana.— The  foliage  of  this  trailing 
species  is  of  a  rich  dark  green  colour,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  leaflets  are  small  and  neat.  The  flowers  are 
single,  white,  and  produced  in  great  numbers.  In 
the  United  States  a  large  number  of  hybrids  have 
already  been  effected  between  this  wild  Rose  and 
cultivated  garden  forms.  A  double  white  one  has 
been  obtained  by  crossing  it  with  a  hybrid  perpetual, 
and  several  others  both  single  and  double  show  how 
readily  R.  wichuriana  will  hybridise  with  garden 
Roses  of  varied  character.  Are  British  rosarians 
alive  to  the  importance  of  this  new  type  of  Rose  for 
securing  a  new  garden  race  ? 

Lakes  drying  up. — Some  twenry  years  ago 
Minnesota  was  distinguished  amongst  the  other 
states  of  North  America  by  the  number  and  extent 
of  its  fresh  water  lakes.  Since  that  time,  however, 
many  of  these  lakes  together  with  the  streams  that 
fed  them  have  dried  up  to  a  great  extent,  some  of 
them  having  entirely  disappeared. .  This  sinking  of 
the  waters  is  chiefly  due  to  the  diminished  rainfall 
which  has  been  brought  about  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  deforestation  of  immense  tracts  of  land.  At  one 
time  these  forests  covered  the  whole  of  Northern 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  It  is  suggested  as  a 
remedy  that  the  farmers  throughout  the  State  should 
plant  groves  of  Scotch  Pine  which  will  thrive  on 
soils  where  the  deciduous  element  would  perish, 
endures  drought  far  better  than  harder  wcods,  and 
withal  makes  admirable  timber. 

- -J— - 

Chattings  from  tfjp  JDnrlti 
of  Science 

When  Plants  Grow. — Some  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  a  naturalist  as  to  the  time  when 
plants  grow  the  most  have  recently  been  published. 
The  experimentalist  divides  the  day  and  night  into 
various  periods,  and  gives  the  percentage  of  growth 
in  each,  which  are  as  follows: — From  6  am.  to 
9  a.m.,  8g  per  cent,  of  growth  ;  from  g  a.m.  to  mid- 
day,  ij  per  cent.  ;  midday  to  3  p.m  ,  no  growth  ; 

3  p.m.  to  6  p.m.,  no  growth  ;  6  p.m.  to  9  p  m.,  i|  per 
cent. ;  9  p.m.  to  midnight,  3J  per  cent. ;  midnight  to 
6  a.m.,  83  per  cent.  From  these  figures  it  is  con 
eluded  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  growth  is  made 
during  the  night.  Numerous  plants  were  used  for 
these  experiments,  and  the  amount  of  growth  varied 
according  to  the  different  kinds. 

Effect  of  Different  Colours  upon  Vegetation. 
— M.  Flammarion  has  been  making  experiments  upon 
plants  placed  in  glass  boxes  of  different  colours, 
namely  red,  green,  blue,  and  ordinary  colourless 
glass.  The  plants  were  allowed  to  grow  for  three 
months  under  the  same  meterological  conditions, 
and  after  that  time,  the  plants  under  the  blue  glass 
had  not  made  any  growth  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  those  under  the  red  glass  had  grown 
fifteen  times  their  original  length.  Those  exposed 
to  ordinary  white  light  were  dwarfer.  Blue  light,  it 
would  seem,  is  the  retarding  element  of  white  light, 
seeing  that  the  plants  exposed„to  the  latter  grew 
slowly,  while  those  subjected  to  blue  light  did  not 
increase  their  stature  at  all. 

A  Flower  Clock. — Gardeners  should  know  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  so  arrange  flowers  in  a  garden 
that  all  the  purposes  of  a  clock  will  be  answered. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  Pliny  forty-six  flowers 
were  known  to  open  and  shut  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  and  this  number  has  since  been  largely  in¬ 
creased.  For  instance,  a  bed  of  common  Dandelions 
would  show  it  was  five-thirty  in  the  morning  and 
eight-thirty  at  night,  respectively,  for  these  flowers 
open  and  shut  at  the  times  named,  frequently  to  the 
minute.  The  common  Hawk -weed  opens  at  eight  in 
the  morning  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  close 
within  a  few  minutes  of  two  in  the  afternoon.  The 
yellow  Goat’s-beard  shuts  at  twelve  o’clock  noon, 
absolutely  to  the  minute,  sidereal  time.  Our  clocks 
do  not  follow  the  sun,  but  are  generally  a  few 
minutes  fast  or  slow,  according  to  the  longitude  of 
the  place  where  they  are.  The  Goat's-beard,  how- 
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ever,  is  true  time  all  the  world  over.  The  Sow¬ 
thistle  opens  at  five  a.m.  and  closes  at  eleven  to 
twelve  a.m.  The  White  Lily  opens  at  seven  a.m. 
and  closes  at  five  p.m.  In  the  town  few  people 
know  about  such  details  as  these;  nor  are  the 
flower  clocks  often  seen  anywhere,  though  they  have 
been  constructed  occasionally. — Vegetarian. 

- - 

EXHIBITION  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  to  consider  the  selection 
of  the  buds.  It  may  to  the  novice  seem  a  long  way 
off  from  the  middle  of  November,  which  is  about  the 
time  the  majority  of  the  shows  are  held.  Twelve 
weeks  or  more  may  appear  more  than  sufficient  to 
build  up  a  flower,  but  from  experience  many  of  the 
Japs  will  take  that  or  even  longer,  and  the  incurved 
and  reflexed  section  nearly  as  much.  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  brief  glance  of  the 
plants,  and  the 

LIKELY  RESULTS 

that  may  follow.  We  have  both  north  and  south 
experienced  a  most  trying  season  ;  even  the  west  of 
England  has  suffered  to  a  very  grave  extent,  but  not 
as  much  as  the  east  and  south.  Chyrsanthemums  are 
no  exception  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  the  hot, 
dry  weather  appears  to  have  reduced  both  the 
height  and  strength  of  the  plants.  Those  of  our 
friends  who  potted  early  will,  generally  speaking,  be 
the  possessors  of  the  finest  plants  ;  that  means  not 
only  the  tallest  and  strongest,  but  the  back  foliage 
will  have  been  retained  in  a  greater  abundance,  and 
of  a  stronger  habit.  A  good  lot  of  plants  should 
have  the  foliage  pretty  well  down  to  the  pot ;  and 
tha-t  is  more  likely  to  be  secured  if  the  weather  was 
cool  and  moist  when  the  final  potting  was  done.  To 
counteract  this  hot  scorching  temperature,  the 
advice  on  syringing  should  be  fully  followed  out. 
We  can  judge  the  effects  of  a  good  drenching  to  the 
languid  plants  after  a  hot  day,  by  onr  own  feelings 
after  a  liberal  use  of  cool  and  refreshing  water. 
Another  feature  of  this  season’s  growth  appears  to 
be  the  frequency  of  the  plants  to  show  bud;  the 
result  of  this  is  two  things  (i)  it  upsets  the  judgment 
as  to  “  timing  the  bud,"  and  (2)  reduces  the  strength 
of  the  plant.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  if  a 
plant  shows  a  bud  at  every  8  in.  to  10  in.,  the  vitality 
cr  strength  must  be  greatly  impaired.  By  this,  it  is 
not  meant  that  smaller  or  less  likely  flowers  will 
result ;  but  that  may  be  a  possibility ;  good  solid 
wocded  plants  if  “  timed  "  right  must  produce  fine 
flowers ;  small  solid  wood  may  give  good  results,  but 
most  growers  prefer  the  "  timber  ”  to  be  fairly  strong 
and  the  foliage  large  and  leathery. 

Selecting  the  Buds. 

This  is  a  detail  that  is  best  gained  by  experience 
and  it  would  therefore,  be  well  for  the  grower  to 
make  a  note  on  the  label  when  the  bud  was  taken. 
Taking  notes  has  already  been  recommended,  and 
this  should  especially  be  done  in  the  matter  of  bud 
selection.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  how  the 
atmosphere  frustrates  the  intentions  of  the  grower  ; 
but  still  with  experience  recorded  he  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  combat  the  difficulties  that  crop 
up  in  a  season  like  the  present.  There  seems  a 
slight  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  growers  to 
endeavour  to  secure  the  buds  a  little  earlier  than 
a  few  years  ago,  that  is,  generally  speaking  ;  there 
are  a  few  exceptions,  for  instance,  the  old 
Boule  d’Or,  and  Yellow  Dragon  were  varieties  that 
were  often  taken  in  July,  and  produced  fine  flowers. 

Early  varieties  such  as  Bouquet  de  Dame  may  al¬ 
ready  be  taken,  but  these  of  course  will  be  too  early  for 
the  principal  exhibitions.  As  a  rule  buds  should  be 
secured  a  little  earlier  in  the  north  and  north-west 
than  in  the  south,  the  reason  for  this  being  that 
the  former  localities  get  less  light  and  sun- power, 
and  the  nights  of  early  autumn  give  far  heavier 
dews,  which  retard  to  some  extent  the  swelling  and 
maturity  of  the  buds.  The  dates  here  given  should 
be  considered  as  the  earliest  that  the  buds  are 
likely  to  produce  satisfactory  blooms,  and  possibly 
a  day  or  two  earlier  may  be  accepted  for  Scotland 
and  the  north.  The  first  of  the  Japs  may  be  taken 
at  once,  which  include  varieties  such  as  Mrs.  F. 
Jameson,  Mons.  Pankoucke,  Eva  Knowles,  &c. 
About  the  10th  Duke  of  York,  G.  C.  Schwabe, 
Dorothy  Shea,  &c.,  will  be  ready.  The  dates  given 
are  the  earliest,  and  any  time  between  that  and  ten 
days  after  will  suffice.  All  the  Japs  should  be 
secured  by  August  25th.  The  first  of  the  incurved 
and  reflexed  sections  may  be  taken  about  the  8th  or 
10th  of  August,  and  include  J.  Agate,  Charles  H. 


Curtis,  Princess  of  Wales  and  family,  Princess  of 
Teck  and  family,  and  similar  varieties ;  and  about 
August  20th,  the  Queen  and  Empress  family,  M.  R. 
Bahuant,  Owen’s  Crimson.  Most  of  the  reflexed 
may  be  taken  between  these  dates  named  ;  all  in¬ 
curves  and  reflexed  should  be  secured  by  Sept.  7th. 

In  the  case  of  new  varieties  no  information  can  be 
giveD,  but  the  type  of  the  plant  can  be  watched  ;  for 
instance,  Henry  Jacotot  fils,  and  Emily  Silsburg 
are  remarkably  short  in  growth,  and  are  now  show¬ 
ing  flower ;  these  will  be  rubbed  off,  and  the  next 
bud  taken  which  may  be  expected  in  about  four¬ 
teen  days.  Edith  Tabor  appears  to  be  of  an 
opposite  type  of  growth  not  having  shown  a  bud 
since  grafting.  In  this  case  the  first  bud  will  be 
taken,  for  if  not,  judging  from  the  style  of  growth 
the  next  would  be  too  late. 

All  buds  should  be  selected  as  soon  as  they  show, 
that  is  unless  they  are  a  day  or  two  before  their 
time,  when  if  the  growth  or  surrounding  buds  are 
left  a  day  or  two,  they  will  be  the  means  of  checking 
and  retarding  the  bud  selected,  and,  therefore,  of 
bringing  it  to  proper  date.  The  finger  is  perhaps 
the  best  to  use  for  rubbing  off  buds  or  shoots,  and  if 
the  centre  bud  by  any  means  gets  injured  or 
deformed  the  next  most  promising  must  be  retained. 

All  shoots  and  suckers  must  be  removed  immedi¬ 
ately  they  show  themselves,  so  that  the  full  strength 
of  the  plant  may  go  into  the  flower  bud.  Tying  must 
be  carefully  watched  ;  the  shoots  appear  to  be  more 
brittle  just  previous  to  showing  the  flower  bud  than 
at  any  other  season.  Allow  plenty  of  room  for  the 
shoot  to  bend,  and  the  strings  that  support  the 
stakes  should  also  have  plenty  of  latitude.  This  will 
be  found  preferable  to  tying  each  growth  tightly 
within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  point ;  if  this  is  done 
it  will  be  found  that  a  very  light  wind  will  be 
strong  enough  to  break  the  tender  growths, 
immediately  against  the  tie. — W. 

- - 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Home  Grown  Tulips, 

Original  Little  Book  of  Irish  Grown  Tulips. 
By  Wm.  Baylor  Hartland,  Ard-cairn,  Cork. 
Price  6d. 

This  pamphlet,  if  we  may  term  it  such,  runs  to 
thirty-two  pages,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  of  various  kinds  concerning  Tulips,  of 
which  127  types  are  described.  All  are  meant  for 
bedding  purposes,  so  that  the  list  includes  a  large 
number  of  distinct  species,  garden  forms  whose 
origin  is  practically  unknown,  the  best  of  those 
varieties  of  T.  gesneriana  usually  employed  for  bed¬ 
ding  purposes,  as  well  as  others  “  quaint  and  olden,’’ 
which  Mr.  Hartland,  through  long  years  of  assiduity, 
has  rescued  from  oblivion  in  old  and  neglected  or  for¬ 
gotten  gardens.  This  labour  of  love  has  been 
carried  on  with  the  same  zeal,  which  Mr.  Hartland 
evinces  for  the  popular  Daffodils  which  he  has 
collected  in  the  same  way.  Those  who  visited  some 
of  the  principal  spring  shows  held  in  Ireland  last 
spriDg,  particularly  at  Cork,  well  know  what 
numerous  rare  and  fine  Tulips  Mr.  Hartland  has 
been  able  to  get  together.  Tulips  and  Narcissi  can 
be  grown  almost  as  well  in  this  country  as  in 
Holland,  at  least,  in  the  southern  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  Ireland.  It  ODly  wants  an  enthusiast 
to  show  what  can  can  be  done  with  these  charmiDg, 
old-fashioned  and  hardy  flowers. 

Many  of  the  Tulips  given  in  this  list  are  Irish 
garden  sorts,  which  had  no  names,  as  was  the  case 
with  equally  fine  Daffodils  now  getting  common. 
We  need  only  mention  a  few  sorts  to  indicate  the 
rich  and  rare  character  of  the  list.  Batalini  is  a 
dwarf  yellow  ;  Didieri  alba,  silvery-white  ;  Didieri 
jutescens,  pale  satiny-yellow ;  Billietiana  undulali- 
folia,  bright  yellow,  and  a  wild  form  from  Savoy 
Billietiana  Sunset,  -Sunray  and  Golden  Crown,  all  of 
which  are  but  little  known  in  gardens.  Several 
varieties  of  the  green  Tulip  and  the  Parrot  varieties 
also  receive  due  attention,  and  will  in  the  near 
future  become  very  common  for  spring  beddiDg. 
Several  histories  and  accounts  of  Tulips  by  different 
writers  are  included  in  the  pamphlet. 

Strawberry  Culture. 

Strawberry  Culture  :  A  Complete  Guide  to  the 
Propagation  and  Culture  of  Strawberries,  either 
for  Pleasure  or  Profit,  under  Glass  or  in  the 
Open  Air.  Price  2d.  Post  free  3d.  Published 
by  Geo.  Tucker,  at  the  offices  of  “  Fruit-grower, 
Fruiterer,  Florist,  and  Market  Gardener,”  1,  2, 
and  3,  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
This  publication  extends  to  thirty-one  pages,  and 


deals  with  various  phrases  of  Strawberry  culturei 
such  as  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  garden  and  field 
culture,  commercial  fertilisers,  the  best  varieties, 
packing  for  market,  propagation,  forcing,  insect 
pests,  &c.  Deep  trenching  is  advocated,  to  properly 
aerate  the  soil  before  planting  and  surface  stirring 
afterwards.  The  pamphlet  advises  its  readers,  in  the 
case  of  field  culture,  to  plant  Strawberries  in  beds 
sufficiently  narrow  to  facilitate  hoeing  and  weeding 
to  be  performed  without  treading  on  the  ground. 
Mulching,  feeding,  and  propagation  are  also 
mentioned,  and  all  these  heads  are  grouped  in  a 
chapter  upon  garden  culture  in  fields.  The  writer 
thinks  that  these  suggestions  will  almost  take  the 
breath  of  the  Strawerry  farmer  away,  but  we  think 
there  is  little  danger  of  that.  The  writer  also  states 
that  artificial  manures  are  preferable,  and  more 
economical  than  farmyard  manures. 

-  - - *-T- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  The  Editor. 


Cypripedium  Ashburtoniae  expansum  Cook- 
son’s  var. — The  special  feature  of  this  variety  is 
its  large,  flat,  dorsal  sepal,  the  lower  portion  of  which 
is  of  a  pale  Apple-green,  closely  lined  with  dark 
crimson-purple  veins ;  the  centra!  portion  is  also 
beautifully  spotted  along  the  course  of  the  veins,  and 
the  apical  portion  is  white,  with  this  colour  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  sides.  The  petals  are  reddish-brown, 
with  darker  veins  on  the  upper  longitudinal  half, 
which  is  glossy.  The  lip  is  brownish-purple  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  intensity.  The  original  C.  Ash¬ 
burtoniae  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C. 
barbatum  and  C.  insigne,  the  characters  of  w-hich 
are  recognisable  in  the  progeny.  The  variety  C.  A. 
expansum  was  raised  by  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Derncleugh, 
Aberdeen,  from  the  same  cross  as  the  original ;  but 
he  succeeded  in  getting  a  much  finer  thing.  The 
sub-variety  under  notice  flowered  recently  in  the 
collection  of  T.  McMeekin,  Esq.,  Falkland  Park, 
South  Nonvood  Hill,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wright. 

Varieties  of  Cypripedium  insigne  monta- 
num. — Amongst  recent  importations  of  an  old  intro¬ 
duction  none  have  given  more  surprise  to  cultivators 
than  those  of  the  mountain  variety  (generally  known 
as  the  montanum  variety  in  gardens)  of  C.  insigne. 
The  name,  however,  applies  not  only  to  a  single 
plant  but  really  to  a  wild  strain  of  the  species 
imported  from  a  more  upland  district  than  that 
where  the  type  grows.  A  considerable  number  of  plants 
have  already  had  special  names  given  to  them.  A 
double  plate  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Lhidenia,  PI.  110- 
iii,  represents  eight  of  these  varieties.  That 
named  Excellens  has  very  numerous  dark  brown 
spots  and  a  few  violet  ones  just  where  the  yellow 
ground  gives  place  to  the  white  apex.  Moortebee- 
kiense  has  much  paler  spots,  but  is  otherwise  similar 
to  the  last.  Latimaculatum  has  a  large  brownish- 
crimson  blotches,  and  is  very  distinct.  Rubidum 
has  numerous,  large  purplish-brovm  blotches,  with 
dark  violet  blotches  at  the  base  of  the  white  and  is 
very  distinct  and  handsome.  Lindeniae  comes  into 
the  same  group  as  the  original  Sanderae,  from  which 
it  differs  in  having  a  few  very  faint  brown  and  faint 
violet  blotches  on  the  dorsal  sepal.  One  of  the  finest 
of  all  the  varieties  is  Miniatum,  with  numerous, 
large,  red  blotches  on  the  greenish- yellow  ground  of 
the  dorsal  sepal.  Lucidum  has  the  blotches  some¬ 
what  diffused  and  paler  wdth  a  few  violet  blotches  on 
the  white  apex.  Albo-marginatum  is  characterised 
by  having  broad  white  margins,  extending  almost  to 
the  base  ;  the  blotches  are  small  but  well  defined  and 
beautiful.  The  eight  varieties  thus  brought  together 
form  a  handsome  picture,  with  a  plant  as  a  back 
ground  to  the  flowers.  The  montanum  type  has 
been  a  gold  mine  for  beautiful  varieties  for  some 
time  past. 

Cattleya  granulosa  schofieldiana. — The  first 
importation  of  this  beautiful  Cattleya  was  an 
importation  from  Brazil,  and  the  first  plant  of  it  that 
bloomed  was  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Law- 
Schofield,  at  New  Hall-Hey,  Rawtenstall,  near 
Manchester.  The  flowers  were  of  great  size,  with 
spreading  tawny-yellow  sepals  and  petals,  heavily 
spotted  with  crimson-purple.  A  beautiful  and 
distinct  sub-variety  of  it  has  flow-ered  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida  Vale,  W.  The 
flowers  are  of  huge  size,  and  the  stems  bearing  them 
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are  tall  and  stout.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  almost 
entirely  without  spots.  The  lip  also  differs  from  the 
originally  described  plant  in  having  the  dark 
magenta -purple  papillae  confined  to  the  basal  half, 
instead  of  being  spread  all  over  its  surface.  The 
afical  half  is,  therefore,  creamy-white.  This  sub- 
variety  is  undoubtably  both  distinct  and  handsome. 

- - 

THE  PUNT  HOUSES. 


The  Stove. 

In  most  cases  the  majority  of  plants  will  now  be 
well  advanced  as  far  as  the  season's  growth  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  will  be  necessary  now  to  afford  them 
every  chance  of  maturing  these  growths  in  order 
that  they  may  pass  through  the  dull  season,  which 
will  presently  be  upon  us,  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  harm.  More  air  should  be  given  during 
the  day  time,  and  the  atmosphere  may  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  allowed  to  get  fairly  dry  for  a  while  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Increased  ventilation,  together 
with  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  will  necessitate  careful 
attention  to  watering.  The  majority  of  stove  plants 
do  not  like  to  be  dry  at  any  time,  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  soon 
bring  disastrous  consequences.  Root  action  will  be 
very  vigorous,  and  occasional  doses  of  manurial 
stimulant  will  be  gladly  received  all  round. 

Cumbers. — Attend  to  the  tying  in  of  these  as 
growth  calls  for  it.  Allamandas  which  are  now  in 
flower  should  be  loosed  to  some  extent,  and  allowed 
to  hang  from  the  roof  as  much  as  possible.  The 
natural  vigour  and  erect  character  of  the  shoots  will 
be  sure  to  press  the  flowers  close  against  the  glass, 
where  they  will  not  only  be  out  of  sight,  but  will  be 
injured  by  the  contact  if  not  properly  looked  after. 
All  climbers  will  now  be  standing  in  need  of  plenty  of 
water,  and  hence  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
for  lack. 

Insect  Pests. — With  the  continuous  dry  weather, 
scale,  mealy  bug,  and  thrips  are  almost  sure  to  put 
in  an  appearance  in  greater  or  less  numbers.  Any 
time,  therefore,  that  can  be  spared  must  be  devoted 
to  keeping  these  at  bay. 

Ardisia  crenulata.-  One  of  the  handsomest  of 
our  stove  berried  plants,  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
this  should  be  such  a  dirty  subject.  Scale  is  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  it,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
the  stems  studded  with  these  undesirable  visitors. 
The  leaves  also  are  apt  to  get  thickly  coated  with  a 
black  glutinous  deposit  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
harmful.  The  great  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the 
plant  render  it  quite  worthy  of  a  little  extra  attention 
in  order  to  keep  it  in  condition. 

Edgings  to  the  Beds. — In  many  stoves  the  beds 
in  which  the  plants  are  placed  are  edged  by  a  narrow 
border  in  which  dwarf  growing  plants  find  a  place. 
If  properly  looked  after  these  narrow  borders  may 
be  made  to  look  very  pretty,  and  to  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  appearance  of  the  house.  Panicum  plicatum 
is  an  excellent  subject  for  dotting  here  and  there,  but 
as  it  grows  fairly  tall  the  plants  will  need  some 
support,  or  they  will  be  beaten  down  by  heavy 
syringing.  In  places  where  vacancies  occur 
Selaginella  kraussiana  may  be  planted,  as  this  likes 
tropical  heat  and  moisture,  and  soon  carpets  the 
earth  with  its  soft  green. 

Gloxinias. — As.  these  go  out  of  flower  and  become 
shabby  they  should  be  removed  to  a  frame  or  pit, 
where  they  may  be  permitted  to  ripen  off  gradually. 
They  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  off  all  at  once  or 
the  tubers  will  suffer  greatly  in  consequence,  but  the 
supply  of  water  may  be  curtailed  by  degrees  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  seen  that  they  are  not  likely  to  do  much 
more  this  season.  During  hot  days  they  will  require 
to  be  shaded  from  the  sun’s  rays,  or  the  foliage,  used 
to  the  shade  of  the  stove,  will  be  scorched  and  the 
plants  greatly  weakened. 

Heating  Apparatus. — At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  services  of  the  heating  apparatus  can  be  better 
dispensed  with  than  at  any  other  time.  Boilers  and 
pipes,  like  human  beings,  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  work  for  ever  without  a  hitch,  and  it  will  be  well, 
therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that 
now  presents  itself  for  remedying  any  defects  that 
may  have  been  observed.  The  whole  apparatus 
should  be  given  a  thorough  overhauling,  leaky  joints 
caulked,  defective  valves  put  to  rights,  and  the 
boilers  tested  to  see  that  they  may  safely  be  called 
upon  to  bear  the  severe  strain  of  another  winter 


season.  Were  this  system  of  a  yearly  examination 
carried  out  we  should  hear  less  of  collapses  at 
critical  periods,  as  well  as  of  the  damage  that  is  sure 
to  be  attendant  upon  such  a  mishap. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Show  and  Regal  Pelargoniums. — At  least  one 
good  result  of  the  hot  sun  is  that  the  wood  of  all 
Pelargoniums  is  wonderfully  well  ripened.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  cutting  the  plants  down  once  this 
stage  is  reached.  The  cut  back  plants  need  not  be 
touched  at  the  roots,  but  left  in  the  pots  in  which 
they  have  flowered.  Stand  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  ply  the  syringe  well  amongst  them  morning  and 
evening  to  assist  them  to  break  Dicely.  Where  it  is 
desirous  to  increase  the  stock  of  extra  good  or  new 
varieties,  cuttings  should  be  put  in  now.  These  may 
be  obtained  in  any  quantity  from  the  prunings. 
Four  or  five  may  be  inserted  close  to  the  edge  in 
large  6o  pots.  The  cuttings  strike  fairly  well  in  a 
cold  frame,  but  we  have  obtained  decidedly  the  best 
results  when  they  have  been  placed  in  heat.  A 
position  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  propogating 
pit  will  suit  them  admirably. 

Freesias. — Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  keeping  these 
charming  bulbous  plants  at  rest  too  long.  They 
should  be  potted  up  sometime  in  the  first  or  second 
week  in  August,  and  the  earlier  batches  will  then 
require  less  forcing  and  the  foliage  will  as  a  result  be 
far  more  vigorous  and  the  flowers  of  better  substance 
and  longer  duration.  The  bulbs  will  have  been 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  pots  in  which  they  flowered 
during  the  last  spring.  The  first  step,  therefore,  will 
be  to  knock  them  out,  and  separate  them  from  the 
old  soil.  The  bulbs  must  then  be  sorted  over,  for 
the  smaller  ones,  which  will  not  flower  yet,  should 
be  grown  on  in  pans,  or  shallow  boxes  by  themselves 
until  they  reach  the  flowering  size.  The  larger  bulbs 
may  all  be  confidently  expected  to  flower  during  the 
coming  season.  Either  48’s  or  32's  may  be  employed 
but  larger  pots  than  these  are  apt  to  be  clumsy,  and 
the  value  of  the  plants  is  thus  heavily  discounted. 
Freesias  are  much  sought  after  for  the  decoration  of 
dwelling  rooms,  and  all  gardeners  know  but  too  well 
with  what  disfavour  large  pots  are  viewed.  From 
six  to  eight  strong  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  each  pot, 
according  to  the  size.  A  compost  of  two  parts  of 
good  loam,  two  of  leaf  soil  rubbed  through  a  §  in. 
mesh  sieve,  and  one  part  of  dried  cow  or  horse 
manure,  with  a  nice  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand  will 
make  a  capital  compost.  After  the  bulbs  are  potted 
off,  the  pots  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  ashes 
or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  order  to  faciliate  the 
making  of  roots. 

Chrys\nthemums.  —  The  season  for  that 
important  operation  known  to  gardeners  as  "  taking 
the  bud  "  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Generally  speaking 
this  operation  may  be  said  to  extend  over  a  period  of 
five  weeks  i.e.,  from  the  first  or  second  week  in 
August  to  the  second  week  in  September.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  proper  management  of  the  buds 
for  almost  every  variety  has  special  requirements 
that  only  experience  can  teach  the  way  to  supply. 

Gladioli  in  pots. — For  flowering  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory  in  April  and  May  nothing  isjmore  beautiful  or 
serviceable  than  Gladiolus  Colvillei,  and  its  white 
variety  alba.  The  corms  are  small  and  do  not 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  space,  hence  they  lend  them¬ 
selves  very  readily  to  pot  culture.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  the  plants  will  have  been  dried  off  in 
the  usual  manner  and  stored  away  in  their  pots.  It 
is  now  quite  time  to  see  about  potting  them  up.  A 
compost  similar  to  that  used  for  the  Freesias  will 
answer  very  well.  Six-inch  pots  are  a  handy  size  to 
use,  and  five  good  corms  may  be  placed  in  each  of 
these.  After  potting  it  will  be  well  to  consign  the 
pots  to  a  cold  frame — one  having  a  northern  aspect 
will  be  the  best.  Some  cultivators  prefer  to  cover 
the  pots  with  ashes,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  but 
this  is  not  at  all  important,  as  the  plants  do  very  well 
if  they  are  kept  shaded  in  the  earlier  stages.  A  good 
deal  of  discretion  in  the  use  of  the  watering  can  will 
be  needed,  for  if  over  watered  the  corms  are  very 
liable  to  rot  off. 

General  Work. — Late  sown  Primulas  which 
were  potted  off  into  thumbs  at  the  commencement  of 
the  month  will  now  be  ready  for  another  shift.  Forty- 
eight  sized  pots  will  be  quite  large  enough  for  the 
strongest  plants,  whilst  those  of  medium  vigour  may 
be  put  into  large  6o’s.  These  small  plants  come  in 
very  handy  for  the  front  row,  and  pot-bound  as  they 
usually  get,  they  may  be  made  to  carry  a  lot  of 
bloom  by  judicious  feeding.  Stove  plants  for  winter 


blooming,  such  as  Centropogons,  Clerodendron 
fall  ax,  Scutellaria  mocciniana,  etc.,  should  now  be 
given  rather  more  air  than  hitherto.  They  will 
bloom  all  the  better  presently  for  a  little  judicious 
exposure  now.  Keep  the  blooms  picked  off  zonal 
Pelargoniums  for  winter  work,  and  double  Primulas 
The  latter  are  very  liable  to  exhaust  themselves  by 
flowering  unless  they  are  prevented.  Continue  to 
tie  in  tree  Carnations  and  Chrysanthemums  before 
the  shoots  are  endangered  by  their  length  and 
weight.  The  dry  weather  is  greatly  favouring  thrips 
and  if  these  are  to  be  kept  off  Azaleas,  continual 
syringing  will  be  necessary.— A  .S.G. 

- ofi-  -  ■ 

VEGETABLE  CALENDAR. 


The  month  of  August  is  an  important  one  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  kitchen  garden,  as  some  of  the  main 
spring  crops  will  depend  on  the  sowings  made  during 
the  present  month.  A  few  days  or  a  week’s  delay  in 
sowing  spring  crops  is  not  of  much  importance,  but 
in  the  case  of  sowings  made  during  autumn  the 
exact  times  should  be  adhered  to  as  closely  as 
possible.  In  some  cases  two  sowings  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  ;  as  a  very  favourable  growing  time  may  bring 
on  the  earliest  sowings  into  too  forward  a  state  for 
standing  the  winter. 

Positions  should  now  be  selected  for  seed  beds  for 
Lettuce,  Onions,  and  Cauliflowers,  to  stand  the 
winter.  In  each  case  the  ground  should  be  carefully 
prepared,  and  a  sheltered  but  open  position  selected 
to  be  in  readiness  when  required  for  sowing. 

Spinach, — A  good  breadth  of  winter  Spinach 
should  be  got  in  during  the  next  week  The  ground 
for  this  crop  should  be  rather  light,  and  a  good 
dressing  of  soot  and  well  decayed  manure  will  be  a 
great  advantage  in  keeping  the  plants  in  good  growth 
and  colour.  The  ground  should  be  deeply  dug,  and 
the  soot  and  manure  thoroughly  blended  as  the 
digging  proceeds.  Sow  in  drills  about  14  in.  apart, 
and  soak  the  seed  a  few  hours  before  sowing  to 
ensure  a  more  even  germination.  Another  sowing 
should  be  made  a  fortnight  later. 

Endive. — A  last  sowing  of  Green  Curled  and 
Batavian  may  be  made  now  to  stand  the  winter. 
Plant  out  from  earlier  beds  as  land  becomes  vacant, 
and  tie  up  the  earliest  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  for 
blanching. 

Celery. — The  season  has  been  a  trying  one  for 
this  crop,  but  the  earliest  planted  ought  now  to  be  fit 
for  the  final  earthing  up.  A  good  soaking  of  manure 
water  should  be  given  to  the  roots  previous  to  the 
operation ;  and  if  the  ground  on  each  side  the  rows 
is  dressed  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  fresh  lime  and 
this  well  mixed  with  the  soil  when  earthing  up,  it 
will  greatly  assist  in  getting  clean  growth,  free  from 
canker  and  the  ravages  of  slugs.  Later  crops  must 
be  well  attended  with  water,  and  light  earthings  up 
after  a  good  watering  will  help  to  retain  the  moisture 
at  the  roots.  Where  the  grub  is  troublesome  the 
worst  foliage  should  be  removed  and  the  other 
should  be  looked  over  carefully,  crushing  the  grubs 
with  the  finger  and  thumbs. 

Tomatos.  —  Where  these  have  been  properly 
attended  in  the  matter  of  thinning  and  watering,  good 
crops  of  fruit  are  the  result.  Nothing  will  be  gained 
by  allowing  them  to  make  further  growth,  as  fruit 
set  after  this  date  will  have  but  a  short  season  for 
swelling,  and  the  ripening  process  will  have  to  be 
finished  under  glass.  Stop  the  plants  just  beyond  a 
good  raceme  of  flowers,  and  rynove  all  growths  that 
shade  the  clusters  of  fruit  now  swelling.  Feed  the 
plants  with  liquid  manure  and  remove  all  fruits  that 
are  colouring  as  this  will  greatly  assist  the  later  fruits 
to  swell  rapidly. 

Coleworts.— Advantage  should  be  taken  of  every 
favourable  opportunity  to  get  out  this  crop.  Any 
rough  ground  not  likely  to  be  wanted  for  choicer 
crops,  such  as  Lettuces,  should  be  filled  up  with  Cole- 
worts,  as  they  soon  turn  into  use,  and  the  ground  is 
free  again  for  digging  and  trenching  duriDg  the  late 
winter  months. 

Carrots. — A  bed  of  early  Horn  sown  on  a  warm 
border  at  this  season  often  proves  very  useful  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months.  A  sowing  of  Turnips 
may  also  be  made,  as  with  a  favourable  autumn  nice 
roots  will  be  formed,  and,  should  the  winter  not 
prove  very  severe,  they  will  retain  their  freshness 
for  some  time  before  running  to  seed  in  spring. — 
J.  R. 
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Budding  Roses  —  As  far  as  propagation  goes  the 
Rose  is  one  of  the  most  accommodating  of  hardy 
flowers,  for  there  are  many  amateurs  throughout  the 
country  that  year  by  year  bud  their  own  briers,  and 
meet  with  a  full  measure  of  success  in  the  under¬ 
taking.  And  why  should  they  not  indeed  ?  Although 
the  operation  of  budding  may  seem  one  that  requires 
the  trained  hands  of  the  gardener  to  perform  aright, 
and  doubtless  this  is  the  first  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  of  a  beginner.  Let  such  a  one  take 
courage,  however,  and  at  least  make  an  attempt  at 
attaining  success  which,  rest  assured,  will  come  to 
him  if  he  makes  a  fair  effort. 

As  we  are  now  in  the  thick  of  the  budding  season, 
it  may  be  of  advantage  if  we  discuss  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  operation  that  may  look  to  be  so  difficult, 
but  is  after  all  so  easy.  We  may  by  this  means  stir 
up  some  to  try  who  have  never  tried  before,  or 
stimulate  others  who  have  tried  once,  and  failed,  to 
try  again  and  succeed. 

If  we  commence  with  the  time-honoured,  and 
hackneyed  phrase  that  "  budding  Roses  is  as  easy  as 
anything  can  be,"  we  shall  not  help  matters  very 
much,  and  certainly  not  at  all  if  we  go  no  further. 
We  shall  probably  be  greeted  with  the  retort,  “  very 
likely,  to  those  who  know  how  to  do  it.”  It  is  the 
common  wail  of  the  amateur  that  if  a  professional 
gardener  be  asked  whether  such  and  such  an  opera¬ 
tion  be  difficult  to  perform,  he  will  invariably  answer 
no !  possibly  in  supercilious  tones.  Off  goes  the 
amateur,  tries,  and  fails,  and  straightway  he  feels  dis¬ 
gusted  for  one  of  two  reasons,  either  that  he  has  been 
made  a  fool  of  by  the  big  man  ;  or  that  he  has  been 
furnished  with  a  glaring  demonstration  of  his  own 
incapacity  when  he  fails  to  succeed  in  performing 
successfully  an  operation  which  existing  authorities 
have  declared  to  be  easy. 

Briefly,  the  act  of  budding  consists  in  inserting  a 
dormant  bud  of  any  given  variety  upon  a  closely 
allied  plant  in  such  a  way  that  a  vital  union  shall  be 
set  up  between  the  two,  and  the  erstwhile  dormant 
bud  shall  develop  into  a  head  of  branches,  and  thus 
form  a  new  Rose  bush  which  shall  draw  its 
sustenance  from  the  earth  through  the  medium  of 
the  roots  belonging  to  the  stock  with  which  it  has 
set  up  a  union. 

Stocks. — There  a  reseveral  plants  that  are  utilised 
as  stocks  upon  which  to  insert  buds.  Of  these,  the 
common  Dog  Rose  of  our  hedgerows  is  the  one  that 
is  most  commonly  used,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  briers  are  budded  annually.  Of  the  other 
stocks,  the  Manetti  is  the  one  most  favoured,  and  it 
is  especially  suitable  for  dwarf  bushes  growing  upon 
light  shallow  soil. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  now  the  methods 
adopted  for  procuring  briers,  and  the  preparation 
they  must  undergo  before  they  are  in  a  fit  condition 
to  be  operated  on  ;  this  must  be  left  for  a  future  time. 
All  we  have  to  consider  now  is  the  act  of  budding 
proper,  supposing  the  briers  to  have  been  procured 
at  the  proper  time. 

When  to  insert  the  Bud— Generally  speaking, 
buds  may  be  inserted  throughout  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  seize  the 
opportunity  when  conditions  are  most  favourable  to 
success.  The  sap  must  run  freely  in  both  the  stock 
and  the  bud,  and  the  bark  must  lift  readily  from 
both  of  them,  if  good  results  are  to  be  obtained.  In 
a  season  like  the  present,  when  rain  is  so  scarce, 
there  is  often  a  little  delay  occasioned,  and  it  is  well 
to  wait  until  everything  is  ready  before  making  a 
start.  Matters  may  be  greatly  expedited  by  giviDg 
the  briers  one  or  two  good  soakings  with  clear 
water. 

Buds. — These  must  be  selected  from  well-matured 
shoots  of  the  current  year's  growth.  Those  that 
have  flowered  may  be  taken  with  confidence, 
providing  they  are  sufficiently  strong,  and  the  foliage 
healthy.  The  buds  near  the  base  of  the  shoot  are 
the  plumpest  and  best ;  those  nearer  the  top  beffig  of 
inferior  quality.  The  shoots  from  which  the  buds 
are  to  be  taken  should  be  thrown  into  a  can  of  water, 
and  kept  there  while  the  act  of  insertion  is  being  per¬ 
formed,  otherwise  the  hot  sun  will  have  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  them. 

Requisites. — These  are  few  and  simple.  A  keen 
bladed  knife  is,  of  course,  the  first  and  most  impor¬ 
tant.  This  knife  should  have  a  thin  lath-like  handle 


for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  bark  after  the  cuts 
have  been  made  with  the  steel.  The  second  necessity 
is  a  quantity  of  raffia  or  soft  cotton  shreds  for 
tying-in  purposes,  as  will  be  presently  explained. 

All  things  being  now  in  readiness,  knife,  tying 
materials,  and  a  stock  of  buds  ready  to  hand  a  start 
may  be  made.  These  notes  are  intended  to  refer  to 
the  budding  of  standards.  For  the  buddmg  of 
dwarfs,  although  the  operation  is  essentially  the 
same,  there  are  other  preliminaries  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

Preparing  tho  Buds. — We  will  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  method  of  preparing  the  bud  for 
insertion.  Take  the  shoot  in  the  left  hand,  select  a 
plump,  well-developed  bud,  and  cut  off  the  leaf  in  the 
axil  of  which  it  appears.  About  an  inch  of  the  leaf 
stalk,  however,  may  be  left,  as  this  affords  some 
facility  for  handling,  and  will  serve  to  shade  the  bud 
after  it  is  consigned  to  its  fresh  quarters.  Next  insert 
the  knife  a  little  above  the  bud,  and  when  it  has 
reached  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  stem,  make  a  cut 
right  underneath  the  bud  and  continue  it  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  below,  letting  it  pass 
gradually  to  the  surface  again.  This  will  remove 
the  bud  intact,  with  a  portion  of  the  bark  and  wood 
attached.  Deftly  using  the  point  of  the  knife,  the 
wood  must  be  removed  without  injuring  either  the 
core  of  the  bud  or  the  soft  inner  bark.  When  ready 
for  insertion,  the  bud  will  thus  be  surrounded  by  a 
quantity  of  fresh,  uninjured  bark. 

Preparing  the  Stock. — The  bud  having  been  got 
in  readiness  we  must  now  turn  to  the  manipulation 
of  the  stock.  The  buds  must  be  put  in  upon  the 
upper  side  of  the  branches  close  to  the  point  where 
they  diverge  from  the  main  stem.  About  an  inch 
from  this  point  make  a  transverse  cut  with  the  knife 
to  embrace  half  the  branch.  Just  sufficient  pressure 
must  be  used  to  cut  cleanly  through  the  bark,  but  not 
sufficient  to  injure  the  wood  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  A  longitudinal  incision  of  the  same  depth 
must  then  be  made,  running  from  the  transverse  cut  to 
the  base  of  the  branch.  This  leaves  a  T-shaped 
wound,  with  the  leg  of  the  T  pointing  to  the  main 
stem.  The  knife  must  now  be  reversed,  and  the 
handle,  instead  of  the  blade,  brought  into  play. 
Carefully  insert  the  edge  of  the  thin  handle  in  the 
longitudinal  cut,  and  by  pushing  it  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood,  sever  the  connection  between  the  two. 
This  severance  must  be  effected  without  lacerating 
the  soft  inner  bark,  which  would  greatly  imperil  the 
chances  of  success. 

All  is  now  ready  for  the  insertion  of  the  bud, 
which  must  now  be  gently  pushed  into  the  wound, 
until  its  base  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal 
cut.  This  will  leave  a  portion  of  the  attached  bark 
protruding  beyond  the  transverse  cut,  which  must  be 
cut  off,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  bark  attached  to 
the  bud  may  be  neatly  enclosed  within  the  T-shaped 
wound. 

Tying  . — This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  operation. 
Either  raffia  or  cotton  shreds  may  be  used,  the 
former  being  the  handiest  and  best.  Commencing  at 
the  foot  of  the  T  cut,  the  wound  should  be  firmly 
bound  up  in  guch  a  way  as  to  bring  the  lips  of  the 
wound  into  close  contact  with  the  bud.  Continue  the 
wrapping  past  the  bud  and  finish  it  off  above  the 
transverse  cut,  leaving  the  bud  and  the  remains  of 
the  leaf  stalk  guarding  it  peeping  out.  If  properly 
done  the  ties  will  exclude  the  air  from  the  wound 
and  the  wound  will  soon  grow  together. 

Losing  the  Ties— It  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
look  at  the  briers  now  and  again  after  budding  has 
been  performed,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
ligatures  have  not  been  made  too  tight,  in  which  case 
they  will  need  loosening.— Rex. 

—  ■  ■  " 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Rose  Leaves  Curling. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
why,  quite  lately,  the  leaves  of  my  Rose  trees  have 
become  curled  up  and  look  sickly  ?  The  garden  is 
small,  so  I  have  been  able  to  water  with  the  hose 
each  day. — M.A. 

As  you  have  watered  your  bushes  regularly,  lack 
of  water  is  evidently  not  the  cause  of  the  ailment. 
We  should  surmise  that  your  plants  are  suffering 
from  the  attacks  of  larvae  of  Moths  or  Sawflies  of 
some  kind.  You  may  easily  discover  if  this  is  the 


case  by  unrolling  the  leaflets.  Hand  picking  is  the 
best  method  to  pursue  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these 
troublesome  pests.  You  may  follow  this  up  by 
syringing  the  bushes  with  an  infusion  of  Hellebore 
or  Paris  green.  Occasional  syringings  with  clear 
water  are  also  of  great  service  in  keeping  Rose  bushes 
free  from  attacks  of  this  kind. 

Lilium  Auratum  Dying. — You  do  not  say,  M.A., 
what  the  conditions  are  under  which  your  Liliums 
are  placed,  and  hence  we  can  do  but  little  except 
offer  suggestions.  As  you  speak  of  storing  the  bulbs 
we  assume  that  they  have  already  flowered.  In  this 
case  the  turning  of  the  leaves  is  simply  the  natural 
outcome  of  age,  as  the  stems  are  beginning  to 
ripen  off.  It  is  not  necessary  to  lift  the  bulbs  unless 
you  wish  to  do  so.  L.  auratum  does  very  well 
when  growing  amongst  dwarf  thinly  planted  shrubs, 
such  as  Rhododendrons,  and  Kalmias,  and  these 
serve  to  give  some  protection  from  frost  in  the 
winter.  If  your  plants  are  not  thus  naturally  pro¬ 
tected  it  will  be  well  to  cover  them  before  winter¬ 
time  with  a  layer  of  litter,  which  will  enable  them 
to  pass  through  the  winter  safely. 

Carpet  Bedding'. — Your  questions  will  take  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  answer,  Dianthus ,  and  we  are 
unable  to  give  you  a  design  this  week,  but  will  do  so 
in  an  early  issue,  when  we  will  also  furnish  you 
with  a  list  of  suitable  plants. 

Alternantheras  will  need  the  temperature  of  an  in¬ 
termediate  house,  i.e.,  about  50°  Fahr.  as  a  minimum 
by  night  to  enable  them  to  pass  through  the  winter 
safely.  Lobelias  will  require  a  temperature  of  from 
450  to  50°  to  winter  well.  In  a  lower  temperature 
than  this  the  plants  are  very  liable  to  damp  off.  You 
will  need  to  keep  them  quite  dry  during  the  dull 
months  in  order  to  keep  the  damp  at  bay. 
Echeverias  will  do  very  well  in  a  cold  frame,  and  we 
have  even  kept  them  safely  through  ordinary  winters 
by  planting  them  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  and 
covering  them  during  frosty  nights  with  dry  straw 
or  hay.  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum 
should  be  given  a  place  on  a  shelf  in  the  green¬ 
house.  This  will  suit  it  capitally,  but  a  cold  frame 
is  too  damp  in  winter  for  the  likings  of  this  pretty 
plant.  You  may  put  in  cuttings  of  Alternantheras, 
Lobelias,  Mesembryanthemums,  etc.,  during 
September.  If  a  portion  of  your  stock  dies,  or  you 
find  you  have  not  sufficient,  you  may  propagate  from 
the  autumn  struck  cuttiDgs  in  spring,  say  about 
March  and  onwards.  You  will  need  artificial  heat 
then  to  get  the  cuttings  to  strike  readily.  A  hot  bed 
is  a  capital  contrivance  for  the  purpose.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  well  to  make  up  a  small  one  for  striking  your 
autumn  cuttings  in  if  you  can  manage  it,  as  you  will 
thereby  get  much  better  results. 

Aralia  Sieboldii. — By  what  means  is  this  plant 
propagated  ?  If  from  seeds  kindly  tell  me  whether 
it  is  worth  my  while  to  attempt  raising  them.  I 
have  only  a  small  greenhouse  and  cold  frame. — Oom 

Paul. 

Aralia  Sieboldii  is  easily  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  the  spring.  The  seeds  germinate  quicker  when 
they  are  sown  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  hence  if  the  con¬ 
venience  exists  it  is  wise  to  follow  this  plan.  In 
your  case,  however,  you  may  obtain  very  good 
results  by  placing  the  seed  pan  in  a  cold  frame  or  on 
a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  Germination  will  be  slow, 
but  still  unsuccessful.  April  would  be  quite  soon 
enough  to  sow  the  seed. 

Grapes  not  Colouring. — The  Grapes  you  send  us 
J.  Symes  will  never  ripen  properly  as  they  are  badly 
“  shanked."  This  is  the  term  applied  by  gardeners 
to  the  withering  up  of  the  footstalks  before  the 
berries  are  ripe.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  cut  out 
the  bad  berries  with  scissors.  An  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  roots  is  usually  the  cause  of  shank¬ 
ing.  You  should,  therefore,  attend  to  this  next 
winter,  as  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  now.  If 
you  write  us  again  a  few  months  later  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  you  directions  to  how  to  proceed. 

Grafting  Styptic. — Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
inform  me  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
paper  what  the  composition  is  that  is  used  in  grafting  ? 
It  is  not  a  grafting  wax  but  a  composition  put  on 
with  a  brush. — Constant  Reader. 

"Hughe’s  Styptic"  is  probably  what  you 
refer  to.  It  is  an  oily,  brown  fluid  that  may  be 
applied  either  with  the  finger  or  a  stiff  brush.  The 
branch  should  be  rubbed  quite  dry,  before  the 
styptic  is  used.  It  dries  quite  quite  hard  within  a 
few  seconds  of  its  application  and  effectually 
prevents  the  sap  from  exuding. 
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Raspberries  Failing. — If  you  have  given  your 
Raspberries  no  water,  J.  Emety,  the  reason  for  their 
failing  to  produce  fruit  is  not  far  to  seek.  Give 
them  a  good  soaking  at  once,  and  you  may  get  a  few 
of  the  later  fruits  yet.  The  first  crops,  however,  are 
utterly  lost. 


Seedling  Carnations. — We  are  glad  you  have  had 
such  excellent  results  from  your  packet  of  seed,  T. 
Grant,  and  pleased  also  that  you  find  the  "  Amateurs' 
Page"  useful.  If  you  have  any  Carnations  that 
you  think  well  of  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  our 
opinion  as  to  their  merits  if  you  will  send  a  few 
samples. 

- - - 

LYCASTE  DEPPEI. 

A  well-grown  plant  of  this  old  introduction  is  by 
no  means  devoid  of  ornamental  value,  nor  to  be 
despised.  The  accompanying  illustration  was  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  photograph  sent  us  by  Mr.  James 
Lindsay,  gardener  to  John  M.  Fraser,  Esq.,  Rose- 
mount,  Perth.  The  plant  was  grown  in  a  10-in  pot, 
and  bore  eighty  nine  flower  spikes,  the  bulk  of  them 
bearing  twin  flowers.  The  sepals  are  of  a  pale 
brownish  green,  but  the  erect  petals  are  always 
beautifully  spotted,  and  the  lip  is  white  with  yellow 
and  crimson  markings.  Mr.  Lindsay  manages  the 
collection  of  Orchids  at  Rosemount  admirably  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  fine  flowers  of  great  substance 


Selfs. 

The  popularity  of  the  Carnation  has  undoubtedly 
been  increased  by  the  raising  of  many  beautiful 
forms  that  are  well  adapted  for  border  culture. 
Portrush  is  pure  white,  full  in  the  centre,  and  the 
outer  petals  are  very  broad  and  fine.  Centurion  is 
of  a  bright  rose,  of  huge  size,  clove-scented,  and 
does  not  split  the  calyx.  A  rich  rosy-salmon  of 
large  size  is  that  named  Cinnamon.  The  Cadi  is 
brilliant  scarlet  of  fine  form  and  smooth  in  the  petal. 
A  bright,  rich  rose  self  is  Fanatic.  A  pure  white  of 
fine  form  is  that  named  Silver  Strand.  The  delicate 
tints  find  as  much  flavour  as  the  most  intense 
colours  ;  the  beautiful  soft  blush  of  Pale  Queen  is 
evidence  of  this.  A  distinct  colour  is  the  bright 
orange-buff  of  Xantippe.  Alma  is  of  a  soft  flesh 
colour  and  beautiful  in  form.  Florence  is  a  darker 
yellow  than  Duke  of  Orleans  and  beautful  in  form. 
A  strong  grower  is  that  named  May  Yohe,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  deep  rose  and  of  huge  size, 
Invershae  is  a  snowy-white  variety  of  great  purity, 
and  fine  form. 

The  brightest  self  Rose  is  that  named  Regatta, 
which  is  really  beautiful.  Diane  is  a  handsome, 
dark  bright  yellow.  The  colour  of  Prince  Charlie, 
for  want  of  a  better  description,  might  be  termed 
bright  brick -red.  A  remarkably  distinct  and  beauti¬ 
ful  variety  is  that  named  Haidee,  with  bright  rosy- 
heliotrope  flowers  that  beat  those  of  Galval  Gem. 
Endymion  has  broad  and  beautifully  formed  petals 


Merit  from  tl  e  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  is 
of  a  delicate  flesh  or  blush  white.  A  fancy  Carna¬ 
tion  that  may  well  be  placed  here  is  that  named 
Artemis.  The  flowers  are  of  a  glossy  or  sparkling 
satiny-heliotrope,  striped  or  flaked  with  scarlet. 
The  variety  is  the  best  of  its  class. 

Yellow  Ground  Picotees. 

Eugenie  has  a  light  rose  edge  on  a  clear  yellow 
ground,  and  is  the  best  of  its  class.  The  grass  is  of 
wonderful  vigour  and  will  occasion  no  difficulty  in 
propagation.  A  charming  variety  is  Dervish,  with  a 
heavy  rosy-heliotrope  edge.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  recently  accorded  May  Queen,  which  has  a  light 
rosy-heliotrope  edge.  His  Excellency  has  a  bright 
rosy  edge  on  a  dark  yellow  ground.  Lord  Warden 
is  bright  yellow,  and  its  rosy  wire  edge  is  the  lightest 
of  any  variety  in  cultivation.  A  dark  rose  but  wire 
edged  variety  is  Professor,  the  ground  colour  being 
clear  yellow.  Hygeia  has  a  rosy  edge  with  a  very 
few  short  lines  of  the  same  colour.  The  bright 
scarlet,  heavy  edged  Mrs.  Tremayne  is  another 
beautiful  Picotee.  Golden  Eagle  is  another  grand 
sort,  with  huge  flowers,  rosy  edges  and  a  few  lines  of 
the  same  hue,  irregularly  disposed.  Gabrielle  is  a 
wire  edge  rose  Picotee,  with  a  soft  yellow  ground. 
Mohican  has  a  dark  rose  edge  and  a  few  markings  on 
a  bright  yellow  ground. 

Fancy  Yellow  Ground  Picotees. 

This  free  and  easy  type  does  not  correspond  with  the 
canons  of  the  florist,  yet  no  one  can  deny  that  they 


Lycaste  Deppei. 


which  frequently  reach  our  office  from  that  source. 
The  blooms  are  usually  large  for  their  kind,  highly 
coloured  and  of  good  substance,  which  would  indi¬ 
cate  high  cultivation  and  a  clear  atmosphere  with 
plenty  of  light. 

- - -s- - — 

MARTIN  R.  SMITH  S  CARNATIONS. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Carnation,  probably, 
has  it  heen  more  popular  or  grown  to  the  same 
extent  as  at  present  Nor  has  it  attained  greater 
perfection  at  any  former  time,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  border,  tree  and  yellow  ground  varieties. 
Hundreds  of  our  readers  by  this  time  are  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  The 
Warren,  Hayes,  Kent,  in  connection  with  the 
improvement  of  Carnations.  The  many  thousands 
which  he  raises  annually  from  carefully  selected 
varieties  and  by  judicious  crossing  enables  him  to 
secure  a  large  number  of  first-class  things  annually, 
so  that  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  champion 
at  this  kind  of  work.  He  has  done  excellent  work 
for  the  Malmaison  group,  border  seifs,  yellow 
ground  Picotees,  and  yellow  ground  fancies.  Two 
houses  are  filled  with  named  varieties  independently 
of  the  new  house  where  the  experiments  in  crossing 
are  carried  on,  and  two  other  overflow  houses. 
These  houses  are  carefully  shaded  so  as  to  prolong 
the  blooming  period. 


of  a  bright  rose  ;  the  blsom  as  a  whole  is  also  beauti¬ 
fully  balanced.  The  darkest  and  brightest  crimson 
is  a  beautiful  flower  named  Lady  Hindlip ;  it  is  also 
of  very  good  substance.  The  rich  orange-buff  of 
Mrs.  Buchanan  enriches  that  section  considerably. 
Mrs.  Prinsep  is  a  bright  yellow  that  will  run 
Germania  very  close.  Miss  Willmot  is  a  yellow 
variety  of  distinct  form,  inasmuch  as  the  petals  are 
incurved  at  the  edges  to  a  slight  extent.  Nox  stands 
out  distinctly  from  anything  we  have  seen,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  blackish-maroon  coming  very  near  beiDg  a 
black  variety.  A  handsome  and  free  flowering  variety 
is  that  named  Paragon,  of  which  we  noted  a  plant 
bearing  sixteen  bright  yellow  flowers  all  alike. 
Cleopatra  is  a  pretty  shade  of  buff,  being  two  or 
three  degrees  darker  than  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole. 
When  fully  developed  Clio  is  of  a  light  rose. 
Camperdown  is  a  dark  maroon  and  the  largest  of 
this  colour.  A  charmingly  beautiful  pure  white 
form  is  that  named  Titania. 

A  huge  flower  of  a  soft  rose  is  that  named  Sappho, 
it  is  almost  like  a  Malmaison,  but  not  coarse,  and 
has  the  additional  recommendation  of  fragrance. 
Abney  is  soft  flesh  or  blush  coloured.  Kirkcowan  is 
a  bright  yellow  of  good  shape,  but  the  darkest  of 
this  colour  is  that  named  Argo.  It  is  of  fine  form, 
but  has  smaller  petals  than  some  of  the  rest. 
Wadhurst  is  of  a  soit  buff  and  very  distinct.  Her 
Grace  was  recently  honoured  with  an  Award  of 


include  many  charming  varieties  that  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  take  the  public  fancy.  Don  Juan  is 
heavily  lined  with  dark  purple  on  a  creamy  yellow 
ground,  the  former  colour  being  the  most  pre¬ 
dominant.  A  strong  contrast  is  presented  by 
Fortune,  heavily  striped  with  yellow  on  a  clear 
yellow  ground.  Delila  is  heavily  lined  with  crimson 
on  a  creamy  white  ground,  and  is  both  handsome 
and  of  good  form  although  only  of  medium  size. 
Very  dark  is  Flamma,  so  -heavily  flamed  with 
scarlet  that  it  shows  the  yellow  at  the  base  only. 
Another  variety  recently  recognised  with  an  Award 
of  Merit  is  Voltaire,  beautifully  lined  with  bright 
rose  on  a  clear  yellow.  The  Barron  shows  adifferen 
type  of  arrangement,  for  the  flower  is  dark  crimson 
with  a  sulphur  base  and  venation  of  the  same  hue. 
Naseby  is  very  heavily  lined  with  dark  crimson-pur¬ 
ple.  One  of  the  most  distinct  and  pretty  of  the 
fancy  types  is  that  named  Westward  Ho.  The 
petals  are  somewhat  incurved  and  furnished  with 
short  or  interrupted  crimson  lines  on  a  kind  of  pale 
buff-yellow  ground.  Altogether  it  is  a  pleasing  and 
striking  variety.  Very  rich  in  colour  is  Perseus, 
being  of  a  dark  salmon-heliotrope.  Kedive  is  a 
diffused  bright  scarlet. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  varieties  of 
exceptional  merit  we  noted.  The  average  size  of  the 
flowers  is  very  large ;  and  almost  throughout  the 
collection  the  vigorous  character  of  the  shoots  for 
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layering  is  exceptional  and  remarkable.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  strong  growth  of  the  Malmaisons  had 
been  infused  into  or  amalgamated  with  the  ordinary 
type,  and  no  doubt  this  is  the  case  to  some  extent. 

Plant  and  Fruit  Houses. 

The  impression  largely  prevails  that  Carnations  are 
the  leading  and  only  feature  of  Mr.  Smith’s  garden 
at  The  Warren.  He  grows  fruit  in  pots  largely,  as 
well  as  planted  out,  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick, 
is  also  a  specialist  in  Chrysanthemums  as  we  find  in 
evidence  at  the  autumn  shows.  At  present  the 
••  ’mums’’  are  making  good  growth  in  the  open. 

One  house  we  entered  contained  a  collection  of 
fruit  trees  in  pots.  Sea  Eagle,  Late  Noblesse, 
Crimson  Galande,  Goshawk,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Gladstone,  are  Peaches  bearing  heavy  crops,  par¬ 
ticularly  Princess  of  Wales.  Nectarines  are  equally 
good,  including  splendid  crops  of  Pine  Apple  and 
River's  Orange.  Scarcely  less  prolific  are  Dryden, 
Violette  Hative,  Stanwick  Elruge,  and  Pine  Apple. 
Moorpark  Apricot  bore  a  heavy  crop  last  year,  but 
the  crop  at  present  is  remarkable.  Grosse  Peche 
Apricot  is  a  larger  fruit  of  better  flavour.  Cherries 
include  Emperor  Francis,  Bigarreau  Napoleon, 
and  Montreuse  de  Mezel,  all  having  fruited  well. 

Immediately  outside  of  the  last-named  house  is  a 
collection  of  pyramidal  Pears  in  pots,  half-plunged. 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Clapp’s  Favourite,  Beurre 
Hardy,  Durondeau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne 
Boussock,  Brockworth  Park,  The  Conference,  and 
others  are  fruiting  heavily.  In  one  of  the  houses  we 
noted  very  large  trees  of  Royal  George,  and  Violette 
Hative  Peaches  and  Violette  Hative  Nectarine,  all  of 
which  have  done  well.  From  a  tree  of  the  first- 
named  225  fruits  were  gathered  this  year.  Two 
houses  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes  are  large  in  bunch  and  berry. 
Tomatos  also  do  well,  the  varieties  grown  being 
Glenhurst  Favourite  and  a  seedling  of  excellent 
flavour  produced  as  a  cross  between  Sutton’s  Per¬ 
fection  and  Trophy. 

In  passing  through  the  kitchen  garden,  we  noted 
good  crops  of  Onions,  including  Challenge  and 
Ailsa  Craig.  They  were  sown  under  glass  in  the  first 
week  in  January  and  afterwards  planted  out.  Royal 
Sovereign  Strawberry  gives  great  satisfaction, 
especially  when  grown  under  glass.  Thirteen 
fruits  weighed  a  pound.  The  second  crop  of  Melons 
on  one  set  of  plants  is  now  developing.  In  another 
span-roofed  house,  about  25  ft.  long,  the  plants  carry 
a  crop  of  something  like  100  fruits.  Calanthes  on  a 
top  shelf  are  now  making  excellent  growth.  Ferns, 
Crotons,  and  Gardenias  are  the  feature  of  another 
house.  The  Gardenias  flowered  in  March,  affording 
an  excellent  harvest  for  cut-flower  purposes.  A 
houseful  of  Maidenhair  Fern  is  also  grown  for  cut¬ 
ting  from.  Lapagerias  are  flowering  freely  on  the 
roof.  In  a  field  near  Hayes  Station  we  came  upon 
a  fine  sowing  of  King  of  the  Marrows  Pea.  There 
is  only  a  foot  of  soil  here,  yet  the  Peas  are  7  ft.  high 
and  bearing  heavily,  Altogether,  then,  Mr.  Blick 
has  his  hands  quite  full ;  and  his  work  everywhere  is 
well  worthy  of  commendation. 

- - 

CARNATIONS  AT  W0RT0N  HALL. 

The  modern  representatives  of  the  old  11  Gilli- 
flower  ”  are  held  in  high  esteem  at  Worton  Hall 
Gardens,  Isleworth,  and  Mr.  A.  Pentney,  the 
gardener  at  this  establishment  grows  a  considerable 
quantity  in  the  open  ground.  The  plants  are 
accommodated  on  a  border,  the  soil  consisting  of 
light,  rather  gravelly  loam.  No  manure  has  been 
applied  to  the  ground,  but  dressings  of  road  sand 
have  been  given,  which,  despite  the  natural  lightness 
of  the  soil  appears  to  suit  Carnations  to  perfection. 
The  dry  weather  has  here,  as  indeed,  it  has  almost 
everywhere  else,  very  materially  shortened  the  lives 
of  the  blooms,  and  has  also  especially  favoured  pod 
bursting.  Thrips,  too,  have  been  a  great  plague,  and 
an  examination  of  the  flowers  brought  to  view 
numbers  of  the  pests  snugly  ensconced  amongst  the 
petals.  The  cry  out  against  thrips  has  been 
unusually  loud  this  year  from  Carnation  growers  the 
whole  of  the  country  through,  and  the  cultivator 
must  therefore  obtain  what  solace  he  can  for  his  own 
grievances  from  the  knowledge  that  his  neighbours 
are  in  no  better  plight. 

No  disbudding  is  practised  by  Mr.  Pentney  in 
dealing  with  these  border  varieties,  and  thus  the 
number  of  flowers  borne  by  the  stems  is  exceedingly 
■large,  the  stems  themselves  being  erect,  stout,  and  of 


more  than  average  height.  We  notice  that  a  place 
of  honour  is  accorded  to  the  old  favourites,  the  white 
Gloire  de  Nancy,  and  the  grand  Old  Crimson  Clove. 
If  these  two  varieties  had  nothing  but  their  sweet 
perfume  to  recommend  them  they  would  still  be  well 
worthy  a  place  in  any  garden,  but  they  add  to  this 
no  mean  degree  of  merit  from  a  florist's  point  of 
view,  although  sad  to  say  they  are  such  inveterate 
pod  bursters.  Seldom  have  we  seen  Germania  so 
strong  as  it  is  under  Mr.  Pentney’s  care.  The 
flower  stems  are  fully  2  ft.  in  length,  and  stout  in 
proportion,  and  the  blooms  large  and  well  coloured  ; 
it  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life 
as  compared  with  the  Germania  that  we  usually 
meet  with.  Leander  is  a  very  large  and  showy  bright 
yellow  flower.  As  the  individual  blooms  possess  stalks 
from  5  to  6  in.  in  length  this  variety  is  excellent  for 
cutting  from.  Ketton  Rose  is  a  great  favourite.  The 
blooms  are  large,  of  good  form,  and  deep  rose  in  hue 
shading  rather  lighter  in  the  later  stages.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  border  varieties  of  its  kind  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Although  an  old  variety,  Mrs.  Muir,  when 
it  comes  well,  is  a  fine  white,  but  its  great  drawback 
is  its  delicate  constitution.  Uriah  Pike  does  excep¬ 
tionally  well  in  the  open  ground,  but  its  flowers  are 
comparatively  small  unless  some  dis-budding  is  done, 
as  it  produces  such  great  numbers  of  buds  all  up  the 
stems.  Queen  of  Bedders,  a  rosy  scarlet  self,  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  except  its  great  floriferous- 
ness,  as  it  is  of  much  inferior  quality  to  the  foregoing. 
Border  Maid  is  a  caricature  of  Ketton  Rose,  being 
rather  lighter  in  colour  but  not  equal  to  it  in  quality. 
Rose  Celestial  is  not  so  sure  as  some  others  but  when 
it  comes  well  it  is  one  of  the  best  rose  seifs. 

Golden  Queen,  a  bright  yellow  self,  with  a  rather 
full  flower  does  well  with  Mr.  Pentney  when  grown  in 
pots. 

ACTON  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Acton 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  grounds  of 
East  Lodge,  Acton  Hill,  on  the  22nd  ult.  Prizes  were 
offered  in  ninety  classes  and  attracted  240  entries. 
There  were  separate  divisions  for  gardeners, 
cottagers,  amateurs  and  children. 

The  leadi ng  award  for  a  group  of  plants  was  taken  by 
Owen  Davies,  Esq.,  J.P., (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Benham), 
Grasgarth,  who  had  by  far  the  best  arrangement  of 
Palms,  Coleus,  Lilies,  Campanula  pyramidalis,  &c. 
C.  T.  Sutton,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson), 
East  Acton  with  a  different  class  of  plants  that  would 
have  been  brighter  with  more  flowers,  was  second.  A. 
Hubbard,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Polley) 
Derwentwater  House,  came  in  third.  C.  T.  Sutton, 
Esq.,  took  the  leading  awards  for  four  Fuchsias,  two 
Ferns,  four  plants  in  bloom,  and  four  foliage  plants, 
the  specimens  being  of  a  fresh  appearance  and  dark 
green  colour.  Clerodendron  balfourianum,  amongst 
the  flowering  plants,  was  a  sample  of  good  cultivation. 
Owen  Davies,  Esq.,  was  a  very  good  second  for 
Fuchsias;  and  Major  Wilkinson,  J.P.,  (gardener, 
Mr.  F.  Chandler),  took  the  second  place  with  foliage 
plants.  C.  T.  Sutton,  Esq.,  again  maintained  the 
lead  for  four  exotic  Ferns ;  and  was  followed  by 
Major  Wilkinson  and  A.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  respectively. 
Owen  Davies,  Esq.,  had  the  best  Coleus  in  well- 
coloured  pyramidal  specimens  ;  and  E.  Ouvry,  Esq., 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  Burrows),  was  a  good  second. 
Major  Wilkinson,  J.P.,  had  the  best  six  Petunias  in 
fresh,  well-grown  specimens.  He  also  took  the  lead 
for  a  hanging  basket  and  twelve  bunches  of  cut 
flowers.  Owen  Davies,  Esq.,  came  to  the  front  for 
six  Fuchsias;  and  C.  A.  Beldham,  Esq.,  (gardener, 
Mr.  Hinton),  The  Lodge,  was  a  close  second.  A 
Hubbard,  Esq.,  had  the  best  Gloxinias ;  and  was 
closely  followed  by  Owen  Davies,  Esq.  C.  T.  Sutton, 
Esq.,  again  took  the  lead  for  foliage  Begonias, 
showing  large,  well-grown  samples.  Roses  were  out 
of  season,  but  several  stands  were  shown,  W.  C. 
Smith,  Esq  ,  (gardener,  Mr.  Sizman)  Fremington 
Lodge,  taking  the  first  award  for  twelve  blooms. 

Fruit  was  not  a  strong  class,  but  C.  T.  Sutton 
Esq.,  took  the  lead  with  four  good  dishes  ;  and  was 
followed  by  Mrs.  Clarke,  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Goody), 
East  Acton.  Prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons,  Reading,  for  a  collection  of  six  vegetables, 
and  the  first  was  well  deserved  by  A.  Hubbard,  Esq., 
his  Potatos,  Tomatos,  Peas,  and  French  Beans  being 
fine.  He  was  followed  by  E.  Ouvry,  Esq.,  and  Mrs. 
Clarke,  in  the  order  named.  In  another  class  for  six 
vegetables,  C.  T.  Sutton,  Esq.,  preceded  A.  Hubbard 


Esq.  Those  two  exhibitors  maintained  the  same 
order  for  a  collection  of  eight  kinds  of  vegetables  ; 
and  were  followed  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Cockitt.  A. 
Hubbard,  Esq.,  had  by  far  the  best  Cucumbers. 

In  the  amateurs’  division  the  first  prize  for  three 
Ferns  was  taken  by  Mr.  C  B.  Green,  Acton,  with 
good  specimens  of  Scolopendrium,  Athyrium  and 
Lastrea  Pseudo-mas  cristata.  Almost  a  whole  tent 
was  devoted  to  the  exhibits  of  Cottagers  who  showed 
flowers  and  vegetables  well,  especially  the  latter, 
which  were  in  excellent  condition  considering  the 
nature  of  the  season.  Onions,  Shallots,  Potatos,  and 
some  other  things  were  particularly  noticeable. 
There  was  also  a  competition  with  boiled  Potatos. 
Some  prizes  for  wild  flowers  to  be  competed  for  by 
children,  brought  eighty-three  entries. 

In  the  non-competitive  class  there  was  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  group  of  plants  from  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild, 
(gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Reynolds),  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton.  The  well-grown  Crotons,  Francoa  ramosa, 
Celosias  and  other  things  had  a  very  bright  effect. 
Messrs.  Lee  &  Sons,  Ealing,  staged  some  fine  stands 
of  Roses,  considering  the  season.  A  group  of  beauti¬ 
fully  grown  Acalyphas,  Palms  &c.,  was  set  up  by 
E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  David  Cooper), 
Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  & 
Co.,  High  Holborn,  staged  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants  and  select  annuals,  including  Sweet  Peas. 
The  above  four  exhibits  were  highly  commended. 
- - 

CARNATIONS  FROM  KELSO. 

North  of  the  Tweed  the  Carnation  is  regarded  with 
quite  as  much  favour  as  it  is  south  of  it,  and  we  may 
add.it  is  just  as  skilfully  cultivated.  A  box  of  cut 
blooms  recently  arrived  to  hand  from  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Mather,  Kelso-on-Tweed,  Roxburghshire,  con¬ 
taining  some  superb  samples  of  flowers  that  bore 
mute  evidence  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  bonnie 
Land  o’Cakes,  is  every  whit  as  suitable  for  Carna¬ 
tions  as  that  of  the  more  southern  counties. 
Comparing  the  flowers  with  others  of  the  same 
varieties  grown  close  to  London,  we  were  at  once 
struck  by  the  intensity  of  the  colours  exhibited  by 
the  northern  blooms,  in  which  they  outrivalled  the 
southerners.  Another  point  in  which  the  latter 
appeared  to  be  deficient,  is  that  of  smell.  Now  we 
consider  that  the  possession  of  an  agreeable  perfume 
is  a  most  desirable  feature  of  any  flower,  and  we  are 
fain  to  say  that  a  Carnation  devoid  of  fragrance  has 
lost  much  of  its  charm. 

Our  old  friend,  Uriah  Pike,  was  in  fine  form,  tall, 
sturdy,  and  vigorous,  with  any  amount  of  full  finely- 
formed  flowers,  Paul  Engleheart,  another  grand 
dark  crimson  variety,  differs  from  Uriah  Pike  in 
having  the  petals  much  fimbriated,  but  it  is  very 
pretty,  and  well  worth  growing.  It  is  very  sweetly 
scented.  The  blooms  of  Oxonian  are  of  extra  large 
size,  and  the  calyx  is  stout  and  not  given  to  bursting. 
Good  dark  varieties  are  none  too  plentiful,  and 
Oxonian  would  certainly  be  sure  of  its  place  in  any 
collection.  The  flowers  are  not  quite  so  deep  a 
crimson  as  those  of  Uriah  Pike  and  Paul  Engle¬ 
heart.  Ketton  Rose  evidently  does  as  well  in 
Scotland  as  it  does  in  England,  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal,  for  it  is  well-known  here  as  one  of  the  very 
best  rose  seifs  in  cultivation.  Crombie’s  Pink  is 
built  in  the  same  way  as  Ketton  Rose,  but  is  two  or 
three  shades  lighter  in  hue,  and  a  rather  smaller 
flower.  Duchess  of  Fife  is  evidently  another  good 
doer.  When  first  it  opens  it  is  a  rich  rose  self,  but 
it  soon  begins  to  shade  lighter,  and  the  present  hot 
season  has  caused  the  tips  of  the  petals  to  turn 
nearly  white.  It  is  a  fine  large  flower,  with  petals  of 
great  size  and  substance.  The  slightly  fimbriated 
edges  are  an  additional  attraction.  In  Mrs  Barne- 
wall  Elliott,  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather  have  got  a 
real  good  thing.  Although  not  of  first-class  form, 
this  was  decidedly  the  best  decorative  variety  in  the 
box.  The  flower  is  large,  heavy,  very  sweet  scented, 
and  exhibits  a  rich  shade  of  salmon-pink,  the 
petals  are  also  very  large  and  substantial.  The 
calyx,  moreover,  shows  no  sign  of  splitting.  We 
shall,  doubtless,  hear  more  of  Mrs.  Barnewall  Elliott 
another  year. 

Picotees  were  represented  only  by  one  variety — 
Favourite— one  of  the  prettiest  medium  scarlet-edged 
varieties  in  cultivation.  It  is  delicately  clove- 
scented  and  a  finely  built  bloom. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  pay  a  tribute  of  praise  to 
the  high  order  of  merit  characterising  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Mather’s  material. 


August  1,  1896. 
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The  southern  section  of  this  society  held  its  annual 
show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  22nd  ult.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  recent  Rose  show  held  there,  the 
southern  growers  did  not  have  it  all  their  own  way. 
"With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,"  the 
weather  was  against  them,  and  the  Midlands  carried 
off  the  premier  honours.  The  frequent  succession 
of  warm,  early  and  droughty  seasons  is  making  itself 
felt,  and  the  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  the  show 
should  be  held  a  week  earlier  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  sunny  south.  The  average  quality  of 
the  exhibits  was  below  that  of  last  year  as  might 
have  been  expected. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham, 
carried  off  the  premier  honour  for  twenty-four  Car¬ 
nation  blooms,  half  of  which  were  required  to  be 
distinct  varieties.  He  had  fine  blooms  of  Thalia, 
Lord  Salisbury,  Gordon  Lewis,  Geo.  Melville, 
Guardsman,  Mrs.  Burgess,  Robert  Lord,  Agricola, 
Mrs.  Rowan,  Robert  Houlgrave,  and  J.  D.  Hextall. 
The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Co.,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  with  fine  blooms  of 
Sportsman,  Barline,  Flamingo,  James  Douglas,  &c. 
Mr.  Martin  Rowan,  Clapham,  took  the  third  position. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Edwards, 
Blackley,  Manchester,  took  the  lead  with  five 
blooms  of  Othello,  Harmony,  Mrs.  Rowan,  Evan 
Edwards,  Gordon  Lewis,  and  others.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth, 
Birmingham,  and  Mr.  J.  Brocklehurst,  Moston, 
Manchester,  respective-y.  Mr.  A.  Greenfield, 
Sutton,  Surrey,  had  the  best  six  blooms  with  good 
samples  of  Robert  Lord,  Sportsman,  Charles 
Henwood,  &c.  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Reading,  took 
the  second  place,  and  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill,  took  the 
third  position. 

The  self  Carnations  seem  to  take  the  public  fancy 
more  than  the  flakes  nnd  bizarres,  for  their  flowers 
are  generally  larger,  more  natural  and  pleasing  than 
the  last  named  types.  The  public  is  not  particularly 
taken  with  bizarre  colours,  even  though  they  may 
be  regarded  as  variations  of  a  quaint  kind.  Here 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick) 
The  Warren,  Hayes  Common,  came  to  the  front 
with  twenty-four  blooms,  mostly  of  his  own  raising, 
amongst  which  Prince  Charlie,  Salisbury,  Regalia, 
Sappho,  Cinnamon,  Her  Grace,  Abney,  Roma, 
Beacon,  Lady  Ridley,  and  Winifred,  were  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  varied  and  pleasing  colours.  Mr. 
James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey, 
was  a  good  second  with  beautiful  blooms  of  Mrs. 
Eric  Hambro,  Diane,  Eudoxia,  Zadok,  and  several 
unnamed  seedlings.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon, 
came  in  third.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  came  to  the  front 
with  twelve  blooms  of  self-coloured  sorts.  He  had 
several  fine  blooms  of  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith's  raising,  &c. 
Mr.  J.  Edwards  took  the  second  place  with  older 
varieties ;  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham. 

The  last  named  had  the  best  stands  containing 
twenty-four  Picotees,  and  well  sustained  his  reputa¬ 
tion  by  showing  fine  blooms  of  Ganymede,  Lady 
Louisa,  Little  Phil,  Lena,  Thomas  William,  Nellie, 
Mrs.  Gorton,  Esther,  Mrs.  Openshaw,  and  other 
well  tried  sorts.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones,  Handsworth,  Birmingham,  who  had  several 
of  the  same  varieties,  as  well  as  Brunette,  Norman 
Carr,  &c.  The  third  position  was  adjudicated  to 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  Mr.  J.  Edwards  came  to 
the  front  with  twelve  Picotees,  showing  John  Smith, 
Edith  Dombrain,  Muriel,  Favourite,  Mrs.  Sharpe, 
&c.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  and  Mr. 
B.  Simonite,  Brill,  respectively.  Mr.  C.  Hardcoa, 
Sandwich,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  and  Mr.  T.  Anstiss, 
took  the  prizes  for  six  blooms,  in  the  order  named. 

Within  recent  years  the  fancy  Carnation  has  quite 
been  revolutionised  by  the  magnificent  varieties 
raised  by  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  and  the  free  and 
easy  character  of  the  markings  and  their  consequent 
great  variation  in  colour  have  taken  the  public  fancy 
immensely.  It  was  right  therefore  that  Mr.  Smith 
should  take  the  leading  award  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  including  such  grand  things  as  Perseus, 
Lorna  Doone,  Flamma,  El  Dorado,  Roland,  Khedive, 
Naseby,  Hidalgo,  and  others  having  a  yellow  ground 
colour,  though  sometimes  obscured  by  the  overlying 
colours  of  such  as  Flamma.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  again 
exhibited  some  of  his  seedlings  as  well  as  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  Romulus,  Old  Coin,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Walker 
was  again  third  as  in  the  large  class  for  seifs.  Well 
tried  varieties,  mostly,  were  shown  by  Messrs. 


Thomson  &  Co.,  in  the  class  for  twelve  fancies  ;  they 
were  followed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  who  had  a  large 
number  of  unnamed  sorts.  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Mr.  A. 
R.  Brown,  and  Mr.  C.  Harden,  secured  the  prizes 
for  six  fancies,  in  the  order  given. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  had  to  give  way  to  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham  in  the  class  for  twelve  yellow 
ground  Picotees.  The  latter  showed  Mrs.  Douglas, 
Agnes  Chambers,  Ladas,  Countess  of  Jersey,  and 
other  well  known  varieties.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
showed  Fortune,  May  Queen,  Golden  Eagle, 
Voltaire,  Mohican  and  other  grand  varieties  of  his 
own  raising.  The  third  award  went  to  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  had  the  best  six 
blooms  in  Countess  of  Jersey,  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham, 
&c.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  and  Mr. 
H.  W,  Weguelin,  Teignmouth,  respectively. 

The  prizes  for  single  blooms  of  Carnations, 
brought  a  large  number  of  exhibits  as  usual,  and 
they  were  generally  very  fine.  The  premier  bizarre 
was  J.  S.  Hedderley,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Edwards. 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  had  the  best  fancy  in 
Hidalgo.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  had  the  best 
scarlet  flake  in  Sportsman.  The  size  and  perfection 
to  which  the  yellow  ground  Picotees  have  been 
brought,  make  them  popular  with  the  general  public. 

The  table  decorations  excited  considerable 
interest,  the  prizes  having  brought  out  eight  exhibits. 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr  C.  Blick)  had 
the  best  table,  with  an  arrangement  of  a  central  and 
two  side  pieces,  as  well  as  numerous  small  glasses. 
Self  and  yellow  ground  Picotees  were  largely  used  ; 
and  Aparagus  and  Myrsiphyllum  were  utilised  as 
greenery.  Miss  Jackson,  Upper  Norwood,  and  Mr. 

F.  W.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  were  placed  second  and 
third  reepectively,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  had  the  best 
vase  of  Carnations.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  had 
the  best  sprays  of  Carnations.  The  prizes  he  offered 
for  the  best  border  Carnation  brought  a  good  com¬ 
petition,  but  the  leading  honour  was  secured  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Smyth,  21,  Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane, 
with  a  handsome  bunch  of  the  glowing  scarlet 
variety,  Jim  Smyth. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq  ,  easily  held  the  premier 
position  for  a  large  group  of  Carnations  in  pots  show¬ 
ing  numerous  grand  varieties  of  his  own  raising,  and 
described  in  another  column.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough.  Mr.  Douglas  took  the  first 
award  for  a  smaller  group,  showing  fine  specimens 
of  Braw  Lass,  President  Carnot,  Mephisto,  The  Dey, 
Sadek,  &c.  E.  Charrington,  Esq.,  Mayfield, 
Chislehurst,  was  a  good  second.  For  twelve  speci¬ 
mens  in  pots  the  order  of  merit  was  Martin  R. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq  ,  had  the  best  specimen  plant. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Totten¬ 
ham,  had  a  bold  and  effective  group  of  Carnations 
set  up  in  bunches,  and  these  were  supplemented  with 
Pentstemons  and  various  other  herbaceous  subjects 
now  in  season.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  exhibited  a  table  of 
new  varieties  of  Carnations,  including  Mrs.  Eric 
Hambro,  the  best  white  in  cultivation,  Paradox, 
bright  scarlet,  The  Hunter,  apricot,  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  white.  Golden  Eagle,  Voltaire,  and  other 
yellow  grounds  of  first-class  quality.  Many  new 
varieties  from  different  exhibitors  received  First- 
class  Certificates. 

THE  BRITISH  GERANIUMS. 

At  p.  718,  "Sigma"  gives  a  review  of  the  British 
Geraniaceae  as  he  has  found  them  or  otherwise.  In 
my  experience  Geranium  molle  is  the  commonest 
and  most  widely  distributed  member  of  the  order  in 
Britain.  The  white  variety  I  have  also  picked  up. 

G.  robertianum  requires  hedges  and  shady  places  in 
a  wild  state,  and  would  for  that  reason  take  a  second 
place  to  G.  molle.  As  to  frequency  in  their  native 
habitats  I  would  place  G.  pyrenaicum,  G.  sylvati- 
cum,  G.  sanguineum,  and  G.  dissectum  on  a  par. 
The  first  and  last  are  most  frequent  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  In  hilly  districts  of  Kincar¬ 
dineshire,  G.  sylvaticum  is  a  very  common  plant,  or 
at  least  very  plentiful  in  isolated  localities.  Perhaps 
I  cught  to  say  that  G.  sanguineum  is  the 
commonest  and  most  widely  distributed  of  the  four  ; 
but  it  is  a  maritime  plant,  very  common  on  the 
rocky  coast  of  Kincardine.  I  have  also  gathered  it 
along  the  coast  between  Southgate  and  Crawley 
Woods,  Gower,  Glamorgan,  amongst  the  sand  dunes. 

G.  pratense  is  not  so  common  in  my  experience, 
though  I  have  gathered  it  in  Berks  and  Kincardine, 
but  never  in  meadows.  A  follower  of  Isaak  Walton, 


but  who  loves  his  garden  too,  picked  it  up  in  West¬ 
moreland,  and  is  now  growing  it  in  a  pot  as  a  rare 
and  beautiful  thing  which  ought  to  be  cultivated  in 
gardens ;  but  I  can  assure  its  admirers  that  it  is 
more  common  in  gardens  throughout  both  halves  of 
our  little  island,  than  in  a  wild  state.  There  is  the 
single  purple-blue  form,  as  well  as  white,  pale 
lavender,  splashed,  and  double  varieties  which 
gardeners  admire  once  a  year  when  they  come  in 
bloom  and  then  forget  all  about  them,  till  the 
flowers  again  remind  them  of  the  beauty  of  this 
Crane's-bill.  G.  sanguineum  is  almost  equally 
common  in  gardens. 

The  glossy-leaved  G.  lucidum  is  local.  I  have 
met  with  it  upon  old  walls  near  Chudleigh,  Devon. 
In  the  garden  I  have  seen  it  maintaining  an  equal 
race  with  G.  robertianum  and  G.  r.  album,  to  earn 
a  reputation  as  a  weed.  This  was  upon  a  rockery. 
G.  pusillum  and  G.  rotundifolium,  have  not  come 
under  my  observation  in  a  wild  state.  G.columbinum 
occurs  near  Orpington,  in  Kent,  flowering  and  fruit¬ 
ing  freely.  G.  Phaeum  is  a  naturalised  plant,  and 
as  such  I  have  picked  it  by  the  waywide  near  Box- 
hill,  Surrey.  G.  striatum  comes  into  the  same  cate¬ 
gory,  and  I  have  gathered  it  at  Wootton,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  at  Loose,  near  Maidstone,  Kent.  G. 
nodosum  occasionally  tries  to  escape  in  shrubberies. 

Of  the  species  of  Stork's-bill,  I  find  Erodium  cicu- 
tarium  to  be  by  far  the  most  common.  E.  mocsha- 
tum  is  plentiful  on  the  sands  of  Saumarez  Bay, 
Jersey,  and  occasional  in  fields  near  Eltham,  Kent. 
E.  maritimum  is  a  sporadic  weed  in  some  gardens, 
and  fairly  plentiful  on  the  sand  dunes  at  Southgate, 
Gower,  Glamorgan.  Here  also  pale  varieties  of 
E.  cicutarium  occur,  with  a  purple  blotch  on  each 
petal ;  and  also  the  white  variety.  The  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  one  native  and  two 
naturalised  species  of  Wood-sorrel  (Oxalis),  and  one 
native  and  two  naturalised  species  of  Balsam 
(Impatiens)  included  in  the  British  flora,  and  now 
included  in  the  Geraniaceae.  Oxalis  corniculata,  O, 
c.  rubra  and  Impatiens  fulva  are  more  or  less 
frequently  cultivated  in  gardens,  all  three  unmiti¬ 
gated  weeds,  especially  the  red-leaved  O.  c.  rubra. — - 
Collector. 

- - - 

HAMMERSMITH  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  annual  summer  show  of  the  Hammersmith  and 
District  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  St.  Peter's 
Schoolroom,  Hammersmith,  on  the  24th  inst. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
in  thirty-nine  classes,  the  competition  being  open  to 
gardeners,  amateurs  and  cottagers,  in  separate 
divisions.  The  plants  were  the  ruling  feature  of  the 
show,  for  vegetables  were  relatively  few.  Cottagers, 
and  amateurs  were  the  most  frequent  exhibitors, 
gardeners  being  in  a  minority.  The  amateurs  really 
made  the  display  in  the  large  room  of  the  school, 
which  was  by  far  too  small  for  the  show,  which, 
taken  altogether  was  very  creditable,  considering  the 
extraordidary  conditions  under  which  many  of  the 
plants  were  grown,  owing  to  the  lack  of  garden  space 
in  such  a  crowded  and  populous  neighbourhood. 
This  really  explains  the  paucity  of  the  vegetables. 
The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  plants  in  the  amateurs' 
division,  was  taken  by  Mr.  L  Woodhouse,  43,  St. 
Peter's  Grove,  who  had  Lilium  auratum,  L. 
speciosum,  night  scented  Tobacco,  Palms,  Fuchsias, 
Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Plumbago  capensis,  all 
well-flowered.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bromley,  17,  Miles  Street,  W.,  with  a  very  neat 
arrangement.  Mr.  G.  Tolton,  25  Albion  Gardens, 
W. ,  took  the  leading  place  for  s  table  group  of  plants; 
and  Mr.  James  Hillier,  91,  Black  Lion  Lane,  W  ,  was 
a  good  second.  The  latter  came  to  the  front  for 
three  decorative  plants,  showing  large  specimens  of 
Begonia  weltoniensis,  Aspidistra  lurida  and  Chloro- 
phytum  elatum  variegatum.  Ha  was  followed  by 
Mr.  T.  Nelson,  21,  St.  Peter’s  Road,  W.,  and  Mr.  L. 
Woodhouse,  respectively.  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  334,. 
King  Sreet,  W.,  had  the  best  Fuchsias,  well- 
flowered  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Tolton  was  second.  The 
latter  came  to  the  front  for  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Chapman,  64,  Black  Lion 
Lane,  W. 

Mr.  James  Hillier  had  the  best  Ferns  in  three  fresh 
specimens  of  Alhyrium;  Mr.  J.  Chapman  showed  the 
best  three  Coleus.  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  23,  Albion 
Gardens,  W.,  staged  the  best  tuberous  Begonias, 
Mr.  G.  Tolton  being  a  good  second.  Mr.  L.  Wood- 
house  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  the  best  arranged 
window  box.  Mr.  J.  Chapman  and  Mr.  G.  Tolton,- 
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were  first  and  second  respectively  for  double 
Petunias.  Mr.  J.  J.  Stickler,  386,  High  Road, 
Chiswick,  had  the  best  vegetables  in  good  Onions, 
Carrots  and  Potatos.  Mr.  Charles  Stokes,  North 
and  South  Western  Junction,  was  a  good  second 
with  Onions,  Potatos  and  French  Beans. 

In  the  division  open  to  all  members,  the  leading 
award  for  six  British  Ferns  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Lloyd 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Addison),  Merton  Lodge,  with 
well-grown  samples  of  Nephrodium,  Asplenium, 
Athyrium,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Hillier  was  second.  Mr.  W. 
Thompson  had  the  best  dish  of  boiled  Potatos  in  a 
good  competition. — Allen,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Butterfield),  Cromwell  House,  King  Street,  W.,  took 
the  first  prizes  for  Vegetable  Marrows  and 
Cucumbers,  Messrs.  Lloyd  being  second  for  the 
Marrows.  Mr.  R.  E.  Wilson,  32,  Margravine 
Gardens,  West  Kensington,  took  the  leading  award 
for  Tomatos ;  and  Mr.  G.  Tolton  was  second,  both 
showing  well  fi  nished  fruits. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  bunches  of  wild  flowers, 
put  up  by  children  and  there  was  good  competition. 
The  cottagers  mostly  occupied  the  smaller  room 
which  was  packed  like  the  larger  one.  Altogether 
the  amateurs  and  cottagers  well  deserved  the  prizes 
which  were  distributed  during  the  evening  in  the 
show-room  by  Major-general  Goldsworthy  M.  P., 
(president)  and  Mr.  J.  Hillier,  the  Chairman. 

In  the  non-competitive  class,  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
(gardener,  Mr.  James  Gibson),  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  put  up  a  pretty  and  artistically  arranged 
group  of  plants,  consisting  of  Crotons,  Caladiums, 
Francoas,  Humea  elegans,  Campanula,  &c.  Mrs. 
C.  Brandon,  (gardener,  Mr.  West),  Oakbrook,  Gold 
Hawk  Road,  showed  a  smaller  but  fine  group  of 
Lilies,  Palms,  Gloxinias,  &c.  Messrs.  Lee  &  Son, 
Royal  Vineyard  N ursery,  Hammersmith,  set  up  an 
attractive  group  of  variegated  and  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  Mr.  T.  E.  Key,  Vale  Nurseries, 
Uxbridge  Road,  set  up  a  group  of  variegated 
Negundo  and  Ferns. 

- -*f« - 

WEST  HAM  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Amongst  the  many  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
help  the  West  Ham  Hospital,  the  addition  of  a 
flower  show  deserves  great  commendation.  The 
idea  originated  with  the  Working  Men’s  Committee, 
but  not  being  able  to  realise  large  profits  for  the 
hospital,  a  show  on  a  larger  scale  was  suggested  and 
the  Mayor  (Alderman  W.  Crow)  accepted  the 
presidency.  The  show  was  held  on  the  22nd  and 
23rd  ult.,  at  Chestnut  Lodge  Paddock,  Carnarvon 
Road.  It  was  practically  arranged  by  the  salesmen 
in  Stratford  Market.  Col.  W.  T.  Makins,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
through  illness,  opened  the  show,  and  said  it  was 
very  creditable  to  the  salesmen  in  the  market  that 
they  should  devote  their  time  to  getting  up  such  an 
exhibition. 

Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Miller,  Esq., 
Chingford,  secured  the  leading  award  for  twelve 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Hills,  Esq.,  Wood¬ 
ford,  and  Mr.  P.  Barnard,  gardener  to  E.  Rider 
Cook,  Woodford,  in  the  order  named.  In  the 
amateurs’  class,  Mr.  E.  Richards,  Leytonstone,  had 
the  best  six  plants.  For  a  group  of  plants  to  occupy 
60  square  feet,  Mr.  J.  Emberton,  Walthamstow  was 
first;  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  second;  and  Mr.  J.  Davis, 
gardener  to  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Woodford, 
third.  Mr.  J.  Emberton  again  had  the  best  table  of 
pot  plants.  Mr.  P.  Barnard  was  first  in  the 
amateurs'  class  for  a  similar  group.  Exotic  Ferns 
Pelargoniums,  Orchids  and  Lilies  were  also  staged 
for  the  prizes  offered. 

In  the  cut  flower  division  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pember¬ 
ton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  took  the  leading  prizes 
for  thirty-six  Roses,  for  twenty-four,  the  latter  being 
the  amateur  class,  and  for  six.  Mr.  J.  Davis  had  the 
best  12  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  the  best  six  bunches  of  Roses.  Mr.  R. 
Bass,  Woodford,  showed  the  best  collection  of 
Pansies  and  Violas  for  table  decorations.  The  table 
decorations  and  bouquets  attracted  a  great  amount 
of  attention  by  reason  of  their  conspicuous  character. 

Mr.  R.  Kenyon  had  the  best  collection  of  eight 
sorts  of  fruit ;  the  best  black  grapes,  the  best  Melon, 
and  the  best  Tomatos.  Mr.  J.  Davis  stood  first  in 
the  classes  for  six  sorts  of  fruit  and  six  Peaches. 
Mr.  H.  Bishop,  gardener  to  J.  Round,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Birch,  had  the  best  white  Grapes,  and  Mr.  T.  Sage 
took  the  lead  for  Cherries.  The  collection  of  vege¬ 


tables  were  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit  and  drew 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention,  The  leading 
award  for  a  collection  of  eight  varieties  was  taken  by 
Mr.  H.  Bishop,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Kenyon, 
and  Mr.  H.  White,  Maldon,  in  the  order  named. 
Mr.  H.  Bishop,  again  took  the  lead  with  four  dishes 
of  Potatos  and  a  collection  of  salads.  In  the  open 
division  for  a  collection  of  six  vegetables,  Mr.  E.  F. 
White,  Takely,  had  the  best ;  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  H.  Gower,  Maldon,  and  Mr.  G.  Steele,  Stratford 
respectively.  Mr.  R.  Witham,  Chigwell  secured  the 
leading  prize  in  the  open  class  for  amateurs,  with  a 
collection  of  vegetables,  beating  Mr.  O.  Ireland, 
Plaistow,  and  Mr.  F.  Lobb,  in  that  order.  There 
were  also  numerous  prizes  offered  for  cottagers  and 
allotment  holders. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  in  aid  of  the  show  were 
also  pretty  numerous.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton 
had  some  stands  of  Roses.  Mr.  P.  Perry,  gardener 
to  J.  C.  Trasker,  Esq.,  showed  a  collection  of 
Cannas,  which  was  highly  commended.  Mr.  W. 
Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  showed  Roses;  Mr.  F, 
Burnes,  Angel  Lane,  Stratford,  staged  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  flowers ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Fennel,  Stratford 
Market,  staged  Tomatos.  The  Gloxinias  by  Mr. 
Welham,  gardener  to  Mr.  James  Blake,  Romford, 
were  also  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Sage,  Leytonstone, 
exhibited  Pelargoniums.  A  large  mumber  of  special 
prizes  was  offered  by  various  donors  throughout  the 
country ;  and  altogether  the  two  days’  show 
appeared  to  be  a  great  success. 

- — - 

PRESCOT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  on  July 
23rd  in  Knowsley  Park,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  weather  was  beautifully 
fine  and  the  attendance  large — two  highly  satisfactory 
items,  after  the  wretched  day  of  last  year. 

The  entries  were  somewhat  under  the  average,  the 
plants  and  Roses  being  somewhat  below  par,  but  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  fully  compensated  for  this  weak¬ 
ness.  Both  of  these  sections  contained  a  large 
number  of  excellent  exhibits,  the  collections  being 
splendidly  even  and  of  a  high  order  throughout. 

For  a  circle  of  plants  occupying  73  square  feet 
arranged  for  effect,  A.  Mackenzie  Smith,  Esq. 
(gardener,  WT.  Lyon)  took  the  lead  with  a  nice  group, 
the  central  Cocos  weddeliana  being  very  fine  ;  the 
dots  of  Crotons  would  have  shown  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  if  a  portion  had  been  slightly  raised. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  three  in  bloom 
and  three  foliage,  four  greenhouse  plants  in  flower, 
one  stove  plant  in  flower,  and  four  stove  and  green¬ 
house  Ferns  ;  Mrs.  Banner  (gardener,  R.  Pinnington) 
staged  the  first  in  each  class,  the  best  being  Cycas 
revoluta,  Bignonia  grandiflora,  Ixora,  &c. 

For  four  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Mrs.  Jowett 
(gardener,  E.  Bridge)  scored  with  well-flowered 
specimens.  For  three  Fuchsias,  Mrs.  Baxter  (gar¬ 
dener,  E.  Blythin)  took  the  lead  with  good  pyramids 
7  ft.  high.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Leventon  (gardener,  H. 
McFall)  had  the  best  single  Fuchsia.  For  four 
distinct  Coleus  Mr.  W.  Lyon  took  the  lead. 

For  eighteen  and  twelve  varieties  of  Roses,  Thos. 
Gee,  Esq.  (gardener,  P.  Greene)  and  Mrs.  Cope 
(gardener,  T.  Carling)  were  placed  first  in  each 
respective  class.  For  twelve  distinct  bunches  of 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers  J.  A.  Radley,  Esq.,  had 
the  finest  with  a  good  lot. 

For  four  dishes  of  fruit  J.  Parrington,  Esq. 
(gardener,  T.  Eaton)  had  the  premier  lot  with  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  a  Pine,  Melon,  and  Peaches. 
Jos.  Beecham,  Esq.  (gardener,  W.  Oldham)  was  first 
for  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs,  two  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  two  Madresfield  Court,  and  two 
Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes  ;  Mrs.  Paterson 
(gardener,  T,  Ferguson)  securing  the  honours  for  the 
single  Melon. 

F.  L.  Leyland,  Esq.  (gardener,  T.  Stephenson) 
secured  the  premier  award  for  Peaches  and  three 
dishes  of  Tomatos.  Mr.  Jos.  Rainford  took  the  lead 
in  a  spirited  competition  for  twelve  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables,  every  dish  being  excellent  and  well  set  up,  the 
cream  being  Cauliflowers,  Carrot  Veitch’s  Model, 
Pea  Duchess,  Beet  Red  Globe,  and  White  Celery. 
The  single  classes  for  vegetables  were  also  very  fine. 
The  cottagers  classes  were  well  filled  with  good 
productions. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  received  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  cut  herbaceous  flowers,  Carnations,  and 
Roses  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Stanley  a  like  award  for  Cactus 
Dahlias  and  Sweet  Peas. 


NEW  ROSES. 

The  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
July  14th  being  a  special  Rose  Show,  the  usual 
lecture  in  the  afternoon,  appropriately  enough,  dealt 
with  new  Roses.  A  paper  on  this  subject  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte 
Bower.  This  gentleman  was  unfortunately  absent, 
and  the  essay  was  therefore  read  by  Mr.  John 
Weathers,  the  assistant  secretary. 

At  the  commencement  the  essayist  remarked  upon 
the  wonderful  development  of  the  Rose  during  the 
last  two  or  three  decades,  Many  new  sorts  bad 
been  introduced  during  these  years,  and  these  had  to 
a  great  extent  ousted  the  old  sorts,  from  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  tables,  a  all  events.  Looking  back  upon  the 
past  history  of  the  Rose  it  would  seem  that  the 
various  sections  were  developed  one  at  a  time. 
Thus  at  one  time  the  H.P.’s,  attracted  the  greatest 
share  of  attention,  and  at  another  the  Teas  were 
most  prominent.  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  sent  out  in 
1873,  might  be  said  to  be  the  first  of  the  hybrid 
Tea  s — a  class  that  now  contained  some  of  our  finest 
Roses. 

In  asking  the  question  of  "  What  is  a  good  Rose  ?  " 
the  answer  would  be  one  of  good  form,  size,  and 
colour  for  an  exhibitor,  and  one  that  was  free, 
hardy,  sweet-scented,  and  of  good  colour  for  non 
exhibitors.  There  is  yet  a  good  deal  of  room  for 
improvement.  We  want  less  of  the  type  of  Her 
Majesty,  stiff, -and  scentless,  and  we  want  more  of 
such  sorts  as  Madame  Caroline  Testout,  and  Grace 
Darling.  We  want,  among  other  things,  a  perpetual 
Crimson  Rambler,  and  a  white  Mrs.  John  Laing. 
There  had  been  over  forty  varieties  sent  out  in  the 
last  seven  years  of  which  he  knew,  and  of  these  not 
more  than  fourteen  were  of  any  use  for  the  garden  or 
for  show  purposes. 

Mr.  Pemberton  then  proceeded  to  give  a  list  of 
Roses,  and  short  descriptions  of  them,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  sent  out,  commencing  with  the 
year  1892,  and  concluding  with  the  present  year. 
Other  lists  of  desirable  varieties  were  given  in  the 
paper  which  was  thus  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
mere  catalogue  of  names. 

The  reading  of  the  essay  over,  the  chairman,  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  invited  further  remarks  from  the 
audience  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot  then  rose  to 
comment  upon  the  action  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  in  making  a  strict  class  for  exhibition  Roses. 
Personally  he  would  abolish  the  term  entirely,  as 
there  were  numbers  of  very  pretty  varieties  that 
were  excluded.  Amongst  these  he  made  mention  of 
Eugene  Fiirstand  Elise  Boelle,  which  were  two  of 
the  finest  Roses  he  had  in  his  garden.  Mr.  Walter 
Easlea,  of  Messrs.  W.  Paul’s  Nursery,  Waltham 
Cross,  gave  a  number  of  varieties  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction  which  he  was  of  opinion  should  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  lecturer. 

- -»i—  - 

Gardening  ||iscellany, 

DERIVATION  OF  SCUTELLARIA. 

Notwithstanding  what  your  correspondent 
“  C.B.G.”  says  to  the  contrary,  I  still  agree  with 
Pope's  statement,  that,  "  a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing.”  Were  it  not  so  "  C.B.G.”  would 
never  have  stated  that  ScuteUa  is  Latin  for  dish  or 
saucer.  ScuteUa  means  a  salver  or  plate  of  nearly 
square  form.  It  also  means  a  stand  for  vases.  I  am 
quoting  from  Dr.  William  Smith.—/.  C.  Stogdou. 


CAMPANULA  PULl.A 

Certainly  not  the  least  charm  that  attaches  to  the 
Bellflowers  is  their  wonderful  range  of  variation 
with  regard  to  habit.  Some  are  tall  and  stately, 
others  are  dwarf  and  modest,  but  all  are  beautiful. 
Of  the  dwarf  section,  none  are  more  so  than  C.pulla, 
which  is  barely  3  in.  in  height.  The  flowers  are  of 
large  size  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  plant, 
and  rich  blue-purple  in  hue.  Grown  in  shallow 
pans  with  plenty  of  crushed  sandstone  mixed 
the  soil,  this  is  a  great  success,  and  may 
always  be  trusted  to  give  a  good  account  of 
itself.  In  the  rockery  it  likes  a  warm  sheltered 
position  with  a  rather  peaty  and  sandy  soil. 

ALLIUM  NARCISSIFLORUM. 

Many  of  the  Alliums  bear  pretty  and  showy  flowers, 
and  are  on  that  account  well  worthy  of  cultivation, 
although  the  pungent  penetrating  odour  that  clings 
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to  the  leaves  and  that  is  exhaled  on  the  slightest 
pressure  is  not  exactly  a  pleasant  one.  The  subject 
of  this  notice  is  exceedingly  handsome.  The  large 
rosy-pink  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  bearing 
from  six  to  eight  upon  long  stout  scapes.  The  umbel 
itself  is  subpendent,  owing  to  the  characteristic  bend 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  scape.  The  spathe  also  is 
of  extra  large  size.  Some  pots  of  this  Allium  were 
quite  a  picture  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  the  Alpine 
House  at  Kew. 

ROSA  RUGOSACOULBERT'S  DOUBLE  WHITE. 

Amongst  the  numerous  hybrid  and  improved 
varieties  of  this  beautiful  Japanese  Rose,  that  named 
above  holds  a  distinguished  place.  The  foliage  is 
quite  typical,  and  in  that  respect  lies  a  considerable 
amount  of  its  distinctness  and  charm  as  a  Rose. 
No  other  type  presents  the  same  bold  and  wrinkled 
character  of  the  leaves,  which  are  of  good  texture, 
and  never,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  subject  to  the 
same  severe  attack  by  aphides  as  the  bulk  of  garden 
Roses  are,  particularly  in  seasons  like  the  present. 
For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  warm  encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  new 
race  of  Roses.  Even  if  attacked  by  insects,  the 
leathery  character  of  the  foliage  would  stand  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  washing  with  the  hose  or  syringe 
without  getting  discoloured  or  disfigured  in  the  same 
way  as  those  with  which  the  cultivator  is  more 
familiar.  The  flowers  of  the  variety  under  notice 
are  of  great  size  and  pure  white,  but  practically  only 
semi-double,  or  little  more,  seeing  that  the  centre  is 
open.  The  petals  are  individually  very  broad,  so 
that  a  perfectly  double  flower  of  this  type  ought  to 
attain  a  handsome  size.  The  flower  has  a  fairly 
strong  and  sweet  odour,  recalling  that  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Rosa  gallica.  A  small  bush,  about  2  ft. 
high  and  of  spreading  habit,  has  been  flowering 
freely  in  the  gardens  at  Kew  since  the  middle  of 
May,  or,  at  least,  since  the  third  week  of  that  month. 

SOME  CURIOUS  CACTI. 

Many  curious  forms  of  vegetation  are  met  with 
amongst  the  Cactcae  which  grow  in  arid  regions 
where  the  character  of  the  climate  will  not  permit 
the  growth  oi  leaves  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
moisture.  Some  strange  forms  are  figured  in  the 
13th  number  of  the  monthly  issue  of  the  Dutch 
periodical,  Tijdschrift  voor  Tuinbonw,  including 
Astrophytum  myriostigma,  A.  m.  princeps  and 
Echinocactus  ornatus.  Astrophytum  means  star- 
plant  and  in  this  respect  we  may  compare  them  to  the 
forms  of  Puffball  which  are  designated  by  the  Greek 
name  of  Geaster,  which  means  Earth-star.  The 
species  of  Astrophytum  are  plants  consisting  of  a 
fleshy  globular  stem,  deeply  or  strongly  five  to  seven 
angled  or  ridged.  A.  myriostigma  takes  its  specific 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  angles  of  the  stem  are 
furnished  with  a  row  of  small  spots,  the  scars  of  the 
fallen  spines,  on  each  of  the  ridges.  The  variety  A. 
m.  princeps  is  characterised  by  having  tufts  of  small 
spines  here  and  there  along  the  longitudinal  ridges. 
The  plant  figured  has  seven  ridges  and  a  surface 
covered  with  small  protuberances  or  elevations. 
Echinocactus  ornatus  has  numerous  ridges  furnished 
with  starry  tufts  of  strong  spines.  Some  of  the 
species  of  this  genus,  notably  E.  Wislizeni,  has  very 
numerous  strong  spines. 

THE  SUTTON  RHUBARB. 

The  chief  fault  to  which  many  varieties  of  Rhubarb 
are  subject,  when  the  crowns  attain  a  large  size,  is 
that  they  run  to  seed,  and  so  far  spoil  the  best 
ones  for  forcing  purposes.  The  gardener  can 
remove  the  flower  stem  at  an  early  stage  and  thereby 
save  the  exhaustion  of  the  plant,  but  in  any  case  the 
main  crown  will  give  no  further  produce.  The  side 
crowns  are,  however,  encouraged  to  develop  by  this 
timely  attention.  We  recently  noted  a  large  plan¬ 
tation  of  the  above  variety  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  The  plants  were  very 
vigorous,  yet  there  was  a  remarkable  absence  of 
flowering  stems.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  and  have 
a  peculiarity  by  which  the  variety  may  be  recognised 
amongst  a  collection  of  varieties.  The  base  of  the 
blade  close  to  the  top  of  the  leaf-stalk  developes  so 
irregularly  as  to  cause  the  thin  portion  to  tear  away 
from  the  ribs.  This,  however  has  no  depreciating 
effect  upon  the  leaf-stalks. 

LILIUM  TESTACEUM, 

The  flowering  time  of  this  beautiful  Lily  is  usually 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  July,  but  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  season  being  a  more  than  ordinarily 


forward  one,  it  has  been  displaying  its  charms  fully 
a  month  earlier  this  year.  It  is  grown  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  at  Long 
Ditton,  and  for  some  weeks  past  the  plants  have 
been  flowering  profusely.  The  flowers  are  pale 
yellow,  slightly  suffused  with  dull  red,  and  from  2  in. 
to  3  in.  in  depth,  and  about  the  same  in  diameter. 
The  racemes  vary  considerably  in  the  number  of 
flowers  they  bear,  but  from  five  to  six  blooms  would 
be  a  fair  average.  L.  testaceum  is  of  garden  origin, 
and  is  probably  a  hybrid  between  L.  candidum  and 
L.  chalcedonicum. 


LEYLAND  CARNATIONS. 

In  addition  to  other  hardy  flowers  Mr.  C.  Walker, 
F.R.H.S.,  pays  a  good  deal  attention  to  Carnations, 
and  a  box  of  blooms  which  he  recently  forwarded  to 
us  from  his  nurseries  at  Leyland,  contained  some 
pretty  forms,  which,  although  falling  short  of  the 
florists’  idea  of  excellence  are  yet  useful  decorative 
varieties.  One  of  these  a  bright  magenta  hued  self, 
was  very  striking,  as  exhibiting  a  colour  that  is  far 
too  seldom  seen  in  a  Carnation.  Several  other  rose, 
crimson,  and  scarlet  seifs,  most  of  which  were  clove- 
scented,  are  well  worthy  of  mention.  The  deeply 
fimbriated  petals  are,  of  course,  a  detraction  from  a 
show  bloom,  but  not  from  a  purely  decorative 
variety.  Some  fancy  varieties  in  which  the 
markings  were  of  scarlet,  and  rose  should  prove  very 
useful  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Walker  also  goes 
in  for  Pansies  to  some  extent  and  several  of  the 
seedlings  sent  us  were  of  good  form  and  substance, 
but  as  they  had  not  received  names  we  are  prevented 
from  referring  to  them  in  detail. 

- - - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  July  28 th. — Hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  succulents  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
Cactaceae  were  the  features  of  the  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last.  Tuberous  Begonias  were  also  an 
important  feature.  Orchids  were  not  present  in  any 
quantity,  being  out  of  season  and  many  people  away 
for  the  holidays.  There  were  several  collections  of 
fruit. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a 
small  group  of  Orchids,  including  Cypripedium  Ade 
Lairesse,  C.  massaianum,  C.  Lord  Derby,  and 
several  others.  Interesting  things  were  Paphinia 
Randii,  Pholidota  obovata,  Acropera  luteola, 
Restrepia  elegans,  R.  antennifera,  and  Dendrobium 
bracteosum.  The  group  was  set  off  with  Asparagus 
albanense. 

A  beautiful  and  very  distinct  hybrid  Cypripedium, 
named  C.  Harrisander,  was  exhibited  by  W.  C. 
Clarke,  Esq.,  Liverpool.  Cypripedium  Mabelliae, 
Cattleya  schofieldiana,  and  C.  s.  superba  were  staged 
by  Messrs,  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  well 
grown  piece  of  Odontoglossum  aspidorhinum,  also 
Dendrobium  curviflorum,  D.  revolutum,  Maxillaria 
Hubschii,  and  Masdevallia  infracta,  all  well  flowered 
and  either  pretty  or  exceedingly  interesting.  Most 
of  them  are  in  fact  very  uncommon.  S.  Banner, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  John  Edwards),  Sherwood, 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  showed  a  richly- coloured, 
reddish-purple  flower  of  Cattleya  granulosa  Banneri. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a 
beautiful  hybrid  Cattleya  named  C.  Atlanta,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  Cypripedium  Brysa,  and  the  dark 
flowered  hybrid  Masdevallia  Ajax.  Both  parents 
(M.  Chelsoni  and  M.  Peristeria)  were  strikingly 
distinct  from  the  progeny. 

Messrs.  Lhos.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Nurseries,  exhibited  a  large  basketful  of  well  flowered 
plants  of  Disa  grandiflora,  showing  a  great  variety  of 
beautiful  colouring  and  flowers  of  large  size  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

The  Drill  Hall  was  startled  out  of  its  usual  staid 
character  by  a  superb  group  of  tuberous  Begonias 
and  foliage  plants  set  up  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Rye- 
croft  Nursery,  Lewisbam,  S.E.,  that  presented  a  most 
imposing  appearance.  The  arrangement  was  capital 
throughout,  and  reflected  great  credit  upon  those  who 
designed  and  executed  it.  The  outline  of  the  group 
was  charmingly  undulated  by  a  series  of  mounds  and 
bays,  the  whole  being  edged  by  Isolepis  gracilis,  and 
the  central  bay  by  Ficus  repens  and  Caladium 
Argyrites.  Dotted  here  and  there  throughout  the 


group  were  some  fine  young  specimens  of  Cocos 
weddeliaDa  some  5  ft.  in  height.  The  Begonias 
were  of  first-class  quality  throughout,  the  doubles 
being  especially  strong,  although  singles  were  well 
represented.  The  committee  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal  for  this  splendid  effort. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham,  N.,  contributed  a  very  pretty  lot  of  hardy  cut 
flowers.  Pentstemons  were  a  notable  feature  here,  a 
nice  collection  exhibiting  a  large  number  cf  colours 
being  on  view.  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas,  Veronicas, 
and  Campanulas,  were  all  gay  and  showy  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
were  also  responsible  for  a  collection  of  hardy  cut 
flowers,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded.  Herbaceous  Phloxes,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
dry  weather,  were  in  fine  condition  here. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Brand,  Saffron  Walden,  sent  a 
quantity  of  cut  blooms  of  double  Hollyhocks  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal). 

A  small  but  choice  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers 
was  put  up  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  High- 
gate,  N.  Acanthus  candelabrum,  Carnations, 
Helianthemums,  etc.,  were  all  well  worthy  of  praise 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Young  &  Dobinson,  Stevenage,  Herts 
showed  a  quantity  of  blooms  of  double  and  single 
Begonias.  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  Earl  Percy, 
Syon  House,  Brentford,  showed  some  fine  cut  spikes 
of  Campanula  alba  compacta.  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  samples  of  hardy  ornamental 
shrubs,  including  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  Pavia 
jnacrostacbya,  Stuartia  Pseudo-C  amelliae,  and 
Corylus  Colurna.  Some  small  plants  of  Salisburia 
adiantifolia  variegata  were  forthcoming  from  Messrs. 
Cripps  &  Son. 

Mr.  R.  Jensen,  Mansfield  Nurseries,  Chingford, 
Essex,  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an 
excellent  group  of  the  grand  new  zonal  Pelargonium 
King  of  Denmark,  the  plants  being  remarkable  for 
their  floriferousness  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Dahlias  made  a  first  appearance  for  the  season  from 
the  nurseries  of  Mr.  J,  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon.  Five 
dozen  blooms  of  showy  and  fancy  varieties  were 
contributed  by  this  exhibitor  in  excellent  style. 
Gloire  de  Lyon,  William  Rawlings,  Golden  Gem, 
J.  T.  West,  John  Wyatt,  Majestic,  S.  Mortimer,  and 
Mrs.  W.  Slack,  were  some  of  the  best  varieties  on 
view.  A  number  of  bunches  of  sweet  Peas  also  came 
from  the  same  source,  the  flowers  showing  little 
signs  of  the  prevailing  drought  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

A  most  Interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition  was 
the  competition  for  a  collection  of  Cacti  which 
finally  resulted  in  Mr.  G.  J.  Pritchard,  78,  Godwin 
Road,  Forest  Gate,  E.,  being  placed  first  with  a 
group  comprising  230  distinct  plants.  The  second 
prize  was  carried  off  by  Mrs.  Chilton,  Wealdstone, 
Middlesex,  with  a  much  smaller  collection  ;  and  the 
third  by  C.  A  Blogg,  Esq.,  65,  Brighton  Road,  South 
Croydon. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  collection  of  cactaceous  plants.  Some  very 
dwarf  and  wondrously  floriferous  bedding 
Antirrhinums  were  also  contributed  by  Messrs, 
Cannell  &  Sons. 

Mr.  M.  Leavy,  164,  Camberwell  New  Road, 
exhibited  some  splendidly  finished  photos  of  Orchids, 
including  some  large  pictures  of  "  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
and  Cattleyas  ”  in  the  collection  of  R.  I.  Measures, 
Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge  ;  Coelcgyne  cristata  alba, 
and  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  album. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  but  sparsely  represented 
upon  the  exhibition  tables.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  & 
Son,  Higbgate,  N.,  exhibited  a  couple  of  new 
Tomatos.  One  of  these  called  The  Cropper,  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Perfection  and  Conference, 
and  a  marvellously  heavy  cropper  as  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  trusses  of  fruit  exhibited.  The  other, 
King  of  the  Yellows,  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  the 
list  of  good  yellow  varieties. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  showed  a  hundred  dishes 
of  splendid  gooseberries  in  distinct  varieties.  In 
order  to  illustrate  the  grand  fruiting  qualities  of 
cordon  trained  trees,  some  branches  cut  fresh  from 
the  bushes  were  displayed  along  with  the  gathered 
fruit.  These  branches  averaged  about  three  feet  in 
length,  and  were  heavily  cropped  throughout.  Some 
dishes  of  early  Apples  and  Pears,  Plums  and 
Cherries  were  also  included  in  this  fine  collection,  for 
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which  the  high  award  of  a  Silver-gilt  Knightian 
Medal  was  awarded. 

A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
G.  Keif,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Abbot,  South  Villa, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  for  some  well-grown  Peaches 
and  Grapes.  Royal  George  Peach  was  in  splendid 
condition  here. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  Ewing. — We  regret  having  to  announce 
the  death  of  a  faithful  old  servant,  Mr.  John 
Ewing,  who  was  curator  of  the  Sheffield  Botanical 
Gardens  for  over  thirty  years.  Many  of  the 
habitues  of  the  gardens  in  days  long  gone  by,  will 
remember  him,  and  regret  his  decease.  Mr.  Ewing 
was  a  native  of  Fife,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
gardens  at  Sheffield  in  1858,  succeeding  Mr.  Law, 
who  was  curator  previous  to  that  time.  During  the 
many  years  he  held  office  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  all  the  leading  horticulturists  and  nurserymen, 
and  dearly  loved  to  talk  of  and  relate  incidents 
concerning  them,  during  the  later  years  of  his  life. 
When  the  late  Emperor  of  Brazil  visited  Sheffield, 
he  called  upon  Mr.  Ewing  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
the  two  paraded  the  gardens  and  grounds  arm  in 
arm,  discussing  the  various  botanical  subjects  which 
came  under  observation. 

After  a  well-spent  life  Mr.  Ewing  died  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  eighty-three.  A  few  years  ago  he  retired 
from  the  curatorship  of  the  gardens,  with  the 
promise  of  a  pension  from  the  authorities  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens ;  but  after  his  retirement,  un¬ 
fortunately,  it  was  discovered  that  the  payment  of 
pension  money  was  illegal.  The  later  years  of  his 
life  were  somewhat  embittered  by  this  regrettable 
circumstance.  He  is  survived  by  a  son  and  two 
daughters. 


Questions  add  Ansoiens 

*,*  Will  our  fritnds  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  b\  their  so  doing. 

R.H.S.  Examinations. — A.C.:  In  the  first  place 
you  will  see  in  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Gardening 
World  what  sort  of  questions  you  were  supposed  to 
answer.  Your  next  object  will  be  to  study  with  the 
view  to  make  yourself  proficient  in  that  particular 
kind  or  branch  of  knowledge.  By  all  means  get  a 
good  practical  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  at  the 
same  time  study  the  theory  or  science  of  the  subject. 
This  may  be  done  by  attending  horticultural  lectures, 
such  as  those  held  under  tke  auspices  of  the  County 
Council  of  your  or  any  other  county  that  may  be 
convenient.  Failing  this  you  may  be  able  to  attend 
a  botany  class  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington.  Such  study 
would  enable  you  to  grasp  the  botany  of  the  subject, 
but  particularly  the  important  branches  of  the 
morpholog  and  physiology  of  plant  life.  The  latter 
branch  is  so  important  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  growth  of  plants  that  you  should 
make  an  effort  to  get  conversant  with  it.  There 
would  be  no  harm,  but  on  the  contrary  you  would 
derive  great  advantage  by  attending  both  those 
courses  of  study  if  you  could  manage  it.  At  the 
same  time  a  study  of  the  subject  from  books  would 
lead  you  to  think  and  observe  for  yourself.  If  you 
pursue  any  or  all  of  these  methods  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  surmounting  the  requirements  of  the 
R.H.S.  examinations  which  are  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  on  the  same  day.  Your  final  efforts 
will  be  to  ascertain  the  nearest  school  at  which  an 
examination  may  beheld,  to  intimate  your  intention 
to  the  examiners,  and  then  present  yourself  for 
examination  on  the  day  appointed. 

Storing  Bulbs. — J.  P.  D.  :  Now  that  the  bulbs 
have  been  dried  and  cleaned,  the  rest  is  easy. 
Put  them  in  boxes,  with  each  variety  properly 
labelled,  and  stand  them  away  in  a  cool,  shady  place 
out  of  the  way  of  harm  till  the  planting  season  again 
comes  round  in  September,  October  or  November, 
according  to  the  time  you  can  get  the  ground  clear. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  wait  longer,  as  the  sooner 
they  are  planted  the  better  they  will  get  established 
before  winter.  See  that  neither  rats  nor  mice  get  at 
them  while  stored.  A  fruit  room  would  answer  the 
purpose  very  well,  or  a  loft  where  vermin  are 
excluded.  Narcissi,  Tulips,  English  and  Spanish 
Irises  should  flower  as  well,  if  not  better,  next  year 
than  they  did  last  spring,  if  you  have  treated  them 
properly. 

Reliable  Strawberries. — H.  XV.:  You  could  hardly 
do  better  than  plant  Royal  Sovereign,  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  du  Thury,  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
and  Waterloo  to  give  you  a  good  succession.  There 
are  newer  sorts  some  of  which  are  very  promising, 
but  the  above  will  furnish  a  good  commencement. 

Spring  sown  Onions. — T.  Sawyer:  It  is  now  a 
common  practice  amongst  gardeners,  who  desire 
large  Onions  for  exhibition  or  otherwise,  to  sow  a 
batch  under  glass,  and  plant  them  out  when  the 
weather  becomes  suitable.  They  are  generally 
accepted  as  spring  sown,  which  of  a  truth  they  are, 
and  you  cannot  exclude  them  from  competition  with 
these  grown  entirely  out  of  doors,  unless  the 
schedule  expressly  says  so. 


Potting  Azaleas. — D.  M. :  If  the  foliage  is  losing 
colour  owing  to  the  confined  and  cramped  condition 
of  the  roots,  the  plant  may  yet  be  repotted  ;  but  we 
should  have  performed  this  operation  immediately 
the  flowering  was  over,  and  before  fresh  growth  had 
commenced.  However,  you  may  still  accomplish 
the  work,  giving  the  plant  a  very  small  shift,  and 
using  a  compost  of  three  parts  peat  and  one  part  of 
sharp  silver  sand.  Pot  very  firmly,  using  a  piece  of 
wood  for  a  rammer,  and  do  not  overwater  until  the 
roots  begin  to  take  hold  of  the  fresh  soil. 

Names  of  plants.— F.  H.  :  1,  Erigeron  glabellus ; 
2,  Oenothera  speciosa;  3,  Dianthus  Armeria;  4, 
Bellium  minutum. — Worcester:  1,  Artemisia  vulgaris ; 
2,  Tanacetum  vulgare ;  3,  Achillea  Millefolium;  4, 
Saponaria  officinalis. — A.  C.  S.:  1,  Cypripedium 
bellatulum ;  2,  Odontoglossum  ramosissimum  ;  3, 
Aerides  Fieldingii ;  4,  Aerides  muitiflorum  Lobbii ; 
5,  Oncidium  flexnosum. —  XV.  H.  G.  :  1,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Carinatum  var.  ;  2.  Linum  grandiflorum 

rubrum  ;  3,  Malope  trifida  grandiflora;  4,  Dianthus 
chinensis ;  5,  Loasa  laterita ;  6,  Retinospora 

plumosa  aurea. — J.  Watson:  1,  Spiraea  salicifolia  ; 
2,  Spiraea  Douglasii ;  3,  Lilium  pardalinum  ;  4, 

Berberis  Darwinii;  5,  Cotoneaster  Simensii.  Sigma: 
Anchusa  sempervirens. — R  Greig  :  1,  Tecoma  grandi¬ 
flora  ;  2,  Tabernae-mcntana,  apparently  (send  leaves 
with  specimens);  3,  Tecoma  capensis;  4,  Araujia 
sericifera,  usually  called  A.  albens  in  gardens. 

Platanus  orientale. — Sigma  :  The  stipules  of  the 
specimens  you  sent  me  are  quite  usual  and  normal. 
They  may  be  traced  even  in  the  scales  of  the  opening 
buds  in  spring,  and  get  well  developed  on  strong 
growing  shoots  ;  but  the  leafy  portion  falls  after  a 
time,  and  observers  then  see  only  the  extinguisher¬ 
like  cap  formed  by  the  base  of  the  petiole  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  axillary  bud.  The  peculiar  character  of  the 
stipules  determines  even  this,  and  recalls  the  ocreae 
in  Polygonaceae. 

The  Bluet. — Inquirer ;  The  plant  we  mentioned 
under  this  name  as  being  so  popular  in  France  and 
Germany,  may  be  considered  as  popular  in  this 
country  for  it  is  largely  grown  in  many  gardens. 
Botanically  it  is  Centaurea  Cyanus,  the  ordinary 
blue  form  of  which  grows  in  the  fields,  being  a  true 
British  plant.  Bluebottle  and  Cornflower  are  other 
names  for  it.  The  beautiful  blue  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  the  wild  plant  would  be  difficult  to  beat. 
Garden  forms  lend  variety  but  that  is  their  chief 
recommendation. 

Communications  Received. — Francis  Nicoll. — 
A.  D. — Webster. — J.  Ferguson. — Young  &  Dobinson. 
— C.  Walker.— T.  B.— S.  B.— West.— J.  H.— S.  W. 
— Bentley. — A.  G.—M.— Hendry. — Watts. — J.  W. — 
Rev.  E.  Lascelles. — T.  J.  B. 
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Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Bulb  Catalogue. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

July  28th,  1896. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  brisk  demand 
for  Trifolium  incarnatum  at  higher  prices.  Mustard 
is  firmly  held.  Rape  seed  steady.  New  Rye  plenti¬ 
ful  and  cheap. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET 

July  29 th,  1896. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

1.  d  s.  d. 


Apples . per  bushel 

Blackcurrants  J  sieve  6  6 
Red  ,,  f  sieve  3  3 
Cherries  half  sieve...  4  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs. 


7  o 
4  o 

8  o 

I 

70  0 


4.  d.  s.  d. 

Grapes,  per  lb .  10  20 

Pine-apples. 

— St.  Mlohael’s  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 
Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1,  d. 

2  O 


ArtlchokesGlobe  doz. 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  per 

halt  sieve  2  6 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2 

Celery . per  bundle  1 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  1 
Endive,  French,  djz.  1 


1  3 


3  o 


3  o 


Herbs  . per  bunch 

Horse  Radish,  handle  2 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1 
Mushrooms,  p. basket  1 

Onions . per  bunoh  0 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1 
Seakale...per  basket 
Smallsaladlng, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  2  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  2 

Turnips . per  bnn.  3  0 


d. 

0  2 
o 

3 

o 

4 
3 
6 


s.  d. 
0  o 
4  ° 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  d. 

Aram  Lilies,  isblms.  2  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  o 
Asters,  (French)  per 

bunch  1  0 
Bouvardlas,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blms.  o  6 
Carnations,  doz.  bchs.4  o 
Cornflower,  doz.  bchs. 1  o 
Euoharls  ...per  doz  1  6 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  1  6 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  2  o 
Lilium  longiflorum 

per  doz.  2  0 
Lavender, doz.  bchs.  6  0 
Mrrguerites,  12  bun,  1  0 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  0 


s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d 

4  0  Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  40  60 

3  0  Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  20  40 

Roses  (indoor),  doz.  06  16 
13  „  Tea, white,  doz.  10  21 

09  ,,  Niels  .  20  40 

20  ,,  Safrano  .  10  20 

to  „  (English), 

1  6  Red  Roses,  doz . 0  690 

2  6  Red  Roses,  doz.  bchs  20  60 

5  0  Pink  Roses,  doz .  16  20 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  3  0  50 

4  0  Stephanotis,  doz, 

sprays  . 13  20 

4  0  Tuberoses,  doz. 

9  o  blooms  . 03  04 

2  0  Primula,  double,  doz. 

6  0  sprays  06  06 


Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  0  | 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


>.  d.  1.  d. 

Aibor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

„  specimen  30  50 
Asters,  doz.  pots  ...  40  60 
Corkcombs,  per  doz. ...3  040 
Campanula,  per  doz.  60  90 

Coleus,  per  doz.  • .  3040 

Crassula,  per  plant  2030 
Dracaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  0  30  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  90180 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  0  18  o 
Evergreens, lnvar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0 
Feras,  3mall,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  1050 


1.  d 


t.  d, 

Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  1  o 

Fuchsia,  per  doz . 3  o 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  6  0  12  o 
Ivy  Geranium,  per  doz.4  o  60 
Liliums,  various  doz.  12  0  24  o 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  304 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz.6  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0 

Mignonette  . .  4  0 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  o  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...4  o 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

per  doz.  2  o 


5  o 

6  o 
6  0 


9  0 
9  0 
6  0 


9  o 


4  o 
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THE  BEST  CABBAGE 

For  Present  Sowing  is 

Daniels’  Defiance. 

A  magnificent  variety,  growing  to  the  weight  of  from 
io  to  20  pounds.  Remarkably  early,  short  legged, 
and  compact,  and  of  the  most  delicious  marrow 
flavour.  Invaluable  for  the  Market  Gardener  or  the 
private  grower.  Our  own  grand  selected  stock. 
Per  oz.,  Is.  6d.;  per  packet,  6d. 


Daniels’  Defiance  Cabbage. 


ONION — DANIELS’  GOLDEN  ROGCA. 

Fine  globular  shape,  golden  yellow  skin,  mild 
flavour,  and  with  careful  cultivation  comes  equal  to 
the  imported  Portugal  Onions,  and  keeps  sound  till 
June.  This  variety  is  the  best  exhibition  kind 
known,  and  has  obtained  more  prizes  than  any 
other  Onion.  If  sown  in  Autumn,  and  kept  under 
first-class  cultivation,  will  grow  bulbs  two  to  three 
pounds  each. 

Per  oz.,  1b.  6d. ;  per  packet,  6d. 


DANIELS  BROTHERS, 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen, 
NORWICH. 


BBS’ 

EMPEROR 
CABBAGE. 

The  Earliest  and  Best. 

6d-  and  Is-  per  Packet. 

IS-  6d.  per  Ounce. 

From  Mr.  E.  BARKER,  Loughborough. 

“  Webbs’ Emperor  Cabbage  was  highly  recommended  to 
me.  I  tried  it  with  very  satisfactory  results,  taking  First 
Prize  against  34  competitors.” 

Per  Ouuce. 

EARLY  NONPAREIL  CABBAGE  8d- 

ENFIELD  MARKET  da.  ...  6d 

EARLY  RAINHAM  do.  ...  8d- 

RED  DUTCH  do.  ...  9d 

ONION. 

Per  Pkt.  Per  Oz. 

WEBBS’  RED  GLOBE  TRIPOLI  6d-  Is.  6d- 
LARGE  FLAT  RED  TRIPOLI  6d-  ...  lOd 

GIANT  ROCCA .  6d  ...  10d- 

WHITE  LISBON  .  -  6d. 

All  Garden  Seeds  Free  by  Post  or  Rail. 


Seedsmen  by  Roval  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


WE 


RETARDED 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  CROWNS. 

(1895  CROP). 

Can  easily  be  had  in  blcom  in  2-3  weeks  ;  no  heat 
required  ;  will  open  their  fragrant  blooms  anywhere 
— in  a  room,  conservatory,  frame,  or  out  of  doors. 
For  prices,  apply  to 

T.  JANNOCH, 

Lily  Nursery,  DERSINGHAM,  NORFOLK. 


Land  for 

the  People. 

Freehold  five  aerp 
poultry  farms  in 
the  United  States 
only  £20,  conven¬ 
ient  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  close  to 
Railway  station. 

Adapted  to  rais¬ 
ing  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  poultry, 

&e.  To  be  sold  by 
instalments  of  4s 
cash  and  4s.  per 
week,  if  desired, 
Title  insured. 

D.  L.  RISLEY, 
63,  Chancery  Lane, 
London.  New  settle-^ 
ment.  Increasing 
population  !  Capital 
investment . 


ORCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each.  Please 
send  for  free  list. — P.  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries. 
4,  MaidaVale,  London,  W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE 
and 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ALBUM. 

I  have  a  few  of  these  valuable  works  left  and  will  send  a 
copy  of  each,  post  free,  for  2s.,  or  separately,  The  Guide,  8 
stamps,  The  Album  18  stamps. 

Both  are  invaluable  to  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  790. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  8th,  1896. 

NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 


Monday,  August  iotb. — Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Anniversary. 

Tuesday,  August  nth. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meet¬ 
ing  of  committees  at  12  o’clock. 

Clay  Cross,  West  Malvern,  and  Weston-Super-Mare  Flower 
Shows. 

Wednesday,  August  12th.  —  Flower  Shows  at  Salisbury, 
Sevei  oaks,  Bishops  Stortford,  and  Cardiff  (2  days). 

Thursday,  August  13th. — Flower  Shows  at  Leighton  Buz¬ 
zard,  Taunton,  Maidenhead,  and  Rothesay  (2  days). 

Friday,  August  14th.— Broughty  Ferry  show  (2  days). 

Sale  of  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Saturday,  August  15th. —  Dumfries  and  Bingley  shows. 


JjSTuBEROus  Begonias  still  Advancing. — 
w  Several  well-known  kinds  of  florists’ 
flowers  seemed  to  have  reached  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  perfection  and  progress  some  years 
ago  ;  but  some  of  them,  and  particularly 
the  Carnation,  have  evidently  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  old  florists,  with  their  peculiar 
fancies,  limited  the  possible  development  of 
Carnations  to  a  few  types,  and  everything 
outside  of  this  was  rejected  as  unworthy  of 
care  or  cultivation.  Fresh  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  improvement  of  this  class 


of  plants  by  the  admission  of  border  varie¬ 
ties  as  a  section  or  class.  The  yellow 
ground  and  fancy  yellow  ground  Carnations 
are  also  undergoing  a  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  a  few  specialists. 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq  ,  has  been  in  thelast. 
few  years  to  Carnations,  what  the  Rev 
Edwin  La scelles,  The  Rectory,  Newton  St. 
Loe,  Bristol,  has  been  to  the  tuberous 
Begomas.  Each  is  a  king  in  the  improve- 
of  that  class  of  plants  constituting  his  own 
particular  hobby.  Both  are  lovers  of  plants 
in  general,  but  a  visit  to  the  gardens  of 
either  will  soon  convince  the  visitor  what 
class  of  plants  is  the  particular  favourite. 
Only  those  who  concentrate  their  attention 
upon  one  or  a  few  classes  of  plants  can 
hope  to  excel.  Any  amateur  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  gardening  can  raise  Begonias  or 
Carnations  from  seed  ;  but  those  only  who 
adopt  scientific  methods  and  keep  a  regular 
account  of  their  work,  step  by  step,  and  are 
guided  by  their  notes  and  observations  of 
previous  years,  can  hope  to  excel  their  pre¬ 
vious  efforts  or  those  of  their  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Lascelies  has  been  developing  his 
favourite  class  of  flowers  with  great 
earnestness  during  the  last  five  years,  with 
a  result  that  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
without  being  an  actual  eye-witness  of  the 
beds  in  the  open  and  the  pot  plants  in  the 
houses.  The  latter  are,  of  course,  the 
ultimate  and  fairest  test  in  determining  the 
all-round  qualities  of  a  Begonia  ;  because 
the  proper  soil,  feeding,  protection  from  the 
accidents  of  weather,  and  the  necessary 
care  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  plants. 
Mere  cultivation,  however,  is  one  thing, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  plants  another. 
There  are  many  good  cultivators,  but 
relatively  few  who  can  excel  in  the  matter 
of  raising  new,  beautiful,  and  distinct  varie¬ 
ties  of  flowers  that  are  already  iu  a  very 
advanced  stage  of  perfection  from  man’s 
point  of  view.  One  method  of  procedure  is 
to  plant  very  large  breadths  of  seedlings 
and  trust  to  insects  or  chance  for  stray 
improvements  which  can  be  selected  and 
propagated.  An  advance  upon  this  is 
certainly  the  plan  of  crossing  the  plants 
judiciously?  in  order  to  ensure  fairly- definite 
results.  Even  this  may  be  improved  upon 
by  making  notes  of  every  cross  that  is 
effected  and  carefully  noting  the  results,  so 
that  the  same  may  be  avoided  on  another 
occasion,  or  carefully  repeated  as  one 
would  follow  up  the  discovery  of  a  gold- 
bearing  reef  by  searching  for  the  remaining 
good  things  that  in  all  probability  exist 
there.  So  it  is  with  a  strain  of  Carnations 
or  Begonias.  Some  varieties  are  better 
parents  than  others. 

Those  who  would  excel  in  the  raising  of 
new  varieties  must  commence  with  an 
object  in  view,  but  at  the  same  time  must 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  various  issues  of  it. 
The  raisers  of  Carnations,  Picotees, 
Auriculas,  and  other  plants  in  times  gone 
by  had  an  object  in  view  no  doubt  ;  but 
judging  by  the  weak  constitution  of  many 
of  the  choicer  varieties,  the* florists  aimed  at 
beauty  and  form  in  colour,  but  at  the  same 
time  overlooked  the  fact  that  long  con¬ 
tinued  inbreeding  had  a  ruinous  effect  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  progeny.  They  set 
'themselves  to  propagate  these  weakly 
plants  under  great  difficulties,  simply 
because  they  were  decidedly  beautiful  or 
even  the  best  of  their  class.  Begonias 
have  never  been  hampered  by  the  restric¬ 
tions  and  limitations  placed  upon  various 
other  plants  by  florists  ;  and  that  is,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
marvellous  progress  which  characterises 
the  whole  race  after  a  short  period  of 
twenty  years’  cultivation  or  thereby. 

Moreover*  the  Rev.  E.  Lascelies  is  not 
at  ah  satisfied  with  a  merely  pretty  flower 
of  good  form,  siz  q  and  colour.  All  that  is 
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duly  weighed  in  making  a  selection  from 
the  annual  batches  of  seedlings  ;  but  the 
habit  of  the  plant  is  also  taken  into  account 
as  well  as  the  length  and  relative  stoutness 
of  the  peduncles,  and  the  substance  of  the 
flower  itself.  He  raises  10,000  seedlings 
annually,  and  when  one  considers  that  120 
to  130  of  the  very  best  of  these  are  selected 
for  pot  cultivation  the  following  year,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  the  most  is  made  of 
the  resources  at  command,  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  so  many  really 
excellent  varieties  every  year  in  the  face  of 
the  already  existing  and  magnificent  types. 
We  were  informed,  moreover,  while 
examining  the  collection  of  pot  plants,  that 
scarcely  a  plant  we  looked  upon  was  older 
than  the  1894  selection."  This  alone  will 
indicate  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made.  As  soon  as  new  varieties, 
that  considerably  excel  the  old  ones,  are 
obtained,  the  latter  are  discarded,  as  they 
perforce  must  be,  to  make  room  for  the  very 
best. 

While  looking  at  the  beds  of  seedlings  as 
well  as  the  plants  reared  from  the  small 
tubers  of  last  year,  or  the  cuttings  of  this, 
we  were  impressed  with  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  pervading  the  whole.  Our 
opinion  of  them  was  evidently  higher  than 
that  of  the  Rev.  E.  Lascelles,  who  said 
that  visitors  who  were  not  specialists,  in 
looking  at  his  plants  had  an  idea  that  they 
were  simply  perfection,  and  that  nothing 
remained  to  be  done.  His  own  opinion 
was  that  scarcely  a  single  flower  had 
reached  the  limits  of  perfection  anywhere. 
There  was  a  defect  somewhere,  either  in  the 
flower  or  the  plant,  and  until  these  defects 
had  been  eliminated,  something  yet 
remained  to  be  done,  something  to  be 
accomplished  under  the  guidance  of  a  care¬ 
fully  trained  eye.  Furthermore,  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done,  and  those  who 
have  gone  furthest  in  this  special  culture, 
see  more  defects,  even  in  the  finest  varieties, 
than  anybody  else. 

Double  flowers  are  the  favourites  at 
Newton  St.  Loe — in  fact,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  really  single  flower 
amongst  the  numerous  beds  both  in  the 
flower  garden  and  the  kitchen  garden.  A 
very  high  percentage  of  the  flowers  are  not 
merely  double  but  of  a  high  standard  of 
merit,  and  those  which  are  indifferent  the 
first  year  often  become  more  decidedly 
perfect  the  second  year  when  grown  in  pots. 
The  first  flower  of  a  seedling  may  be  nearly 
single,  but  succeeding  ones  show  a  decisive 
improvement  even  on  the  same  plants.  The 
seedlings  are  the  most  advanced  we  have 
seen  this  year  and  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  they  will  be  worthy  of  a  long 
journey  with  the  express  object  of  seeing 
them.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the 
collection  of  pot  plants  which  fill  three 
houses  entirely  and  several  frames.  They 
have  been  flowering  for  the  last  three 
months,  but  nevertheless  are  in  full  vigour 
and  a  perfect  blaze  of  bloom,  in  all  the 
colours  peculiar  to  this  class  of  plants. 
Almost  every  bloom  has  a  telling  effect 
from  the  fact  that  it  stands  just  above  the 
foliage  on  stout,  upright  peduncles.  The 
getting  of  this  desirable  habit  has  been  the, 
aim'of  the  raiser  for  years  past;  and  our 
first  impression  upon  entering  one  of  the 
houses  was  that  Mr.  Lascelles  had  an 
object  in  view  and  was  successfully  carrying 
it  out.  Thathe  was  working  upon  a  scientific 
method  we  had  no  doubt  whatever.  For 
some  time  after  the  plants  commence  to 
bloom,  the  flowers  are  perfectly  upright, 
but  as  the  season  advances  and  the 
temperature  rises,  necessitating  shading, 
the  heavier  flowers  are  almost  bound  to 
bend  a  little.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  small  sticks  to  support  some  of  the 
ponderousJMooms,  staking  has  been  entirely 


dispensed  with.  The  same  varieties  in  the 
open  ground  are  perfectly  upright,  and 
therefore  highly  effective.  We  felt  inclined 
to  speculate  as  to  how  many  years  it  would 
take  to  have  every  private  collection  in  the 
country  up  to  this  standard  of  merit. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  seedlings 
have  been  grown  upon  the  same  ground  in 
the  kitchen  garden  without  apparently 
exhausting  the  soil  in  the  least.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Langdon,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  E.  Lascelles, 
fully  understands  the  cultivation  of 
Begonias.  The  ground  is  deeply  dug  every 
year,  said  he,  and  heavily  manured  at  the 
same  time.  As  the  Begonias  are  shallow 
rooting  plants,  their  roots  find  fresh  material 
simply  by  the  method  of  deep  digging,  and 
independently  of  any  manure  which  may  be 
supplied.  At  present  the  beds  are  covered 
with  cocoanut  fibre,  for  very  little  rain, 
beyond  a  mere  sprinkling,  has  fallen  here 
since  last  March.  Out  of  doors  and  under 
glass,  Mr.  Langdon  is  a  first  class  cultivator 
of  a  flower  he  must  love  in  order  to  succeed 
so  well.  We  must  revert  to  a  description 
of  the  best  named  varieties  on  another 
occasion. 

- -f- - 

Sandringham  Horticultural  Show  — This  show  was 
held  in  the  park  on  the  29th  ult.,  and  was  visited  by 
Prince  and  Princess  Charles,  as  well  as  by  some 
thousands  of  visitors. 

Harvest  has  commenced  as  far  north  as  Fyvie, 
Aberdeenshire.  A  field  of  bere  was  cut  on  Fyvie 
glebe  on  the  24th  July,  and  probably  beats  the 
record  for  many  years  past. 

The  big  Gooseberry  is  now  in  season.  Some  fruits 
weighing  1  oz.  to  1^  oz.  each,  and  grown  by  Mr. 
John  Rae,  water  balifl  of  Ellon,  N.B.,  may  be  seen 
in  the  window  of  Mr.  Walker,  chemist. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cavill,  for  the  past  five-and-a-half  years 
foreman  at  Upleatham  Gardens,  R.S.O.,  Yorkshire, 
has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Dundas,  Ainderby  Hall,  Northallerton, 
Yorkshire. 

Spiraeas  like  Lily  of  the  Valley  may  now  be  had 
in  bloom  at  any  or  every  period  of  the  year.  They 
may  be  had  during  winter  and  spring  by  forcing,  in 
early  summer  by  natural  growth,  and  in  late  summer 
and  autumn  by  retarding  the  crowns  in  a  refrigerator. 
Those  treated  in  the  latter  way  flower  as  well  as 
those  obtained  by  the  older  methods. 

Best  Kept  Gardens  at  Cromar.— Lord  and  Lady 
Aberdeen  had  offered  prizes  for  the  best  kept  gardens 
on  the  Cromar  estate,  and  these  were  awarded 
recently  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cromar  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association.  For  the  best  kept  gardens,  six 
out  of  seven  prizes  were  won  by  people  in  Tarland. 
Four  out  of  five  prizes  offered  for  window  boxes 
were  also  secured  by  the  men  of  Tarland. 

The  Temperate  House  at  Kew  when  completed  will 
be  600  ft.  long  or  just  twice  the  length  of  the  Palm 
house.  It  will  consist  of  a  central  block,  an 
octagon  at  either  end  of  this,  and  then  a  wing  at 
each  of  the  extreme  ends.  One  of  the  wings  is 
almost  completed,  and  the  other  will  be  commenced 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  original  design  projected 
by  the  late  Prince  Consort  will  then  be  complete. 
There  will  be  a  clear  view  from  end  to  end  along  the 
central  pathway. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
committee,  held  on  the  31st  ult.,  Mr.  W.  Marshall 
presiding,  it  was  announced  that  the  total  amount  of 
the  contributions  at  the  recent  annual  festival 
reached  a  trifle  over  £goo,  of  which  sum  no  less  than 
£341  15s.  6d.  was  contributed  by  friends  in  Covent 
Garden  Market,  per  Mr.  T.  Assbee,  the  market 
superintendent.  Other  contributions  announced 
were  £7,  resulting  from  the  sale  of  surplus  flowers  at 
the  Croydon  show,  per  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins;  a 
similar  amount  from  the  sale  of  flowers  at  Chisle- 
hurst,  per  Mr.  J.  Lyne;  £5  raised  by  the  sale  of 
flowers  by  the  Wimbledon  Horticultural  Society  ; 
and  15s.  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery, 
S.E  ,  collecting  box.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded 
to  all  the  donors,  and  after  deciding  to  invest 
another  sum  of  £500,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
the  last  Friday  in  October, 


Lincoln’s  Inn  Gardens  by  permission  of  the  benchers 
will  be  open  to  the  public  in  future  from  6.30  a  m. 
till  dusk,  and  from  the  13th  inst.  till  the  nth  of 
September  they  will  be  open  from  5  to  7  inclusive. 

Collectors  of  our  Coupons  are  respectfully  informed 
that  copies  of  "  Ogilvie’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Useful 
Information  and  World’s  Atlas  ”  cannot  be  sent  till 
after  the  20th  inst.  On  that  date  a  new  edition  is 
expected  to  be  ready. 

The  Newport  flower  show  has  been  revived  after  a 
lapse  of  ten  years,  and  the  public  is  highly  pleased 
at  the  prospect.  Entries  are  very  numerous,  and 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  promise  to  be  a  fine 
feature. 

Fortune  Green,  West  Hampstead,  is  to  be  purchased 
as  an  open  space  at  a  cost  of  £8,000.  The  London 
County  Council  will  give  £3,000  towards  the  pur¬ 
chase  money,  and  the  Hampstead  Vestry  will  give  a 
similar  sum.  The  rest  will  probably  be  raised  by 
public  subscription. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  nth,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  one  to  five  p.m.  At 
three  o'clock  a  lecture  will  be  given  on  “  Fern 
generation  normal  and  abnormal,"  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Druery,  F.L.S. 

Newport  Flower  Show. — The  annual  show  of  the 
Newport  and  District  Association,  Essex,  was  held  in 
the  grounds  of  Newport  house,  on  the  22nd  ult., 
when  prizes  were  awarded  for  fruits,  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables,  honey,  butter,  needlework,  and  other 
industrial  products.  There  was  a  very  keen 
competition  in  the  labourers'  classes. 

Malum  persicum  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Peach ;  the  modern  name  Prunus  Persica  also  serves 
to  indicate  that  Persia  was  the  country  from  whence 
the  Peach  was  introduced  to  European  gardens. 
Botanists  do  not  consider,  however,  that  Persia  was 
its  native  country.  The  Bermuda  Lily  (Lilium 
longiflorum  eximium)  is  a  native  of  Japan  ;  and  the 
Bermuda  Buttercup  Oxalis  (Oxalis  valdiviensis)  is  a 
native  of  Valdivia  in  Chili  and  Patagonia.  Verily, 
there  is  not  much  in  a  name. 

A  Gooseberry  Show. — The  sixth  annual  show  of 
the  Huddersfield  and  District  Gooseberry  Growers' 
Association,  was  held  at  the  Spring  Grove  Hotel, 
Kirkburton,  on  the  25th  ult.  There  was  a  splendid 
show  of  Gooseberries  together  with  other  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  lowest  weight  for  a  Gooseberry 
amongst  the  winning  exhibits  was  12  dwts.,  and  the 
highest  21  dwts.  18  grs.  This  berry  was  the  red 
variety  Blucher,  and  the  lucky  exhibitor  Mr.  A. 
Morley,  Scissett.  Numerous  other  prizes  were 
gained  by  fruits  turning  the  scales  at  various  weights 
between  the  two  above  given. 

Sutton’s  Bulbs. — Before  us  as  we  write  is  a  copy  of 
the  catalogue  of  bulbs  offered  to  the  British  public 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  during  the 
forthcoming  season.  We  are  most  concerned  with 
the  illustrations  which  are  both  numerous  and 
admirably  executed.  Both  woodcuts  and  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations  jostle  each  other  as  if  racing  for 
the  leading  honours  to  their  respective  artists.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  style  is  best,  though  the  larger 
illustrations,  as  a  rule,  are  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  if  anything  the  most  numerous.  We 
must  admit  that  the  Hyacinths  have  been  most 
admirably  pourtrayed  by  the  photographer.  We 
could  have  wished  that  the  three  spikes  of  Hyacinths 
on  p.  6  had  been  named  as  they  are  on  pp.  8  to  12 
inclusive.  The  shape  of  the  flowers  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  spikes  are  faithfully  represented  natural 
size, and  show  the  peculiarities  of  individual  varieties. 
What  more  is  needed  for  the  guidance  of  amateurs 
and  young  gardeners  in  making  their  selections. 
Daffodils  of  various  kinds  are  represented  under 
different  conditions  both  by  photographs  and  wood- 
cuts,  the  latter  generally  representing  single  flowers. 
The  Tulips  on  pp.27  and  28  are  represented  by  wood- 
cuts  so  finely  executed  that  they  constitute  excellent 
imitations  of  the  photographer’s  art,  and  require  close 
inspection  to  detect  the  difference.  A  full,  page 
illustration  of  massive  double  Tulips  on  p.  30  has 
been  brought  out  with  wonderful  clearness  for  such 
lumpy  flowers,  by  photography.  Numerous  other 
bulbous  and  tuberous  flowers  are  also  illustrated. 
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An  Extensive  Orchard— The  largest  orchard  in 
Great  Britain  is  that  of  Lord  Sudley  at  Toddington, 
Gloucestershire.  It  extends  to  500  acres,  consists 
chiefly  of  Apples  and  Plums,  and  in  some  years 
yields  its  owner  a  profit  of  £10,000. 

Leeches  are  very  sensitive  to  coming  changes  in 
the  weather.  When  kept  in  bottles  they  will  stick 
closely  to  the  bottom  if  the  weather  be  quiet, 
but  if  tempestuous  weather  is  imminent  they  rise  to 
the  top,  often  as  much  as  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  change  takes  place. 

The  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  lasts  well  for  decorative 
purposes  when  the  flowers  are  fully  developed.  The 
variety  is  becoming  very  serviceable  for  forcing 
purposes ;  but  to  succeed  with  it,  the  shoots  of  the 
previous  year  must  have  been  well  matured,  other¬ 
wise  they  fail  to  bloom  satisfactorily. 

Remedy  for  Onion  Fly. — The  Glasgow  Herald  says 
that  a  thorough  remedy  for  the  maggot  which  infests 
Onions  and  Leeks  is  to  add  a  gallon  of  paraffin  oil  to 
three  gallons  of  water,  and  on  the  third  day  to  add 
two  gills  of  whisky  and  one  pound  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  Stir  the  whole  together  and  water  the  Onions 
and  Leeks  with  the  mixture  when  the  plants  are  2  in. 
long,  and  again  once  or  twice  during  the  season. 
This  remedy  is  stated  to  be  very  effective. 

Little  &  Ballantyne’8  Bulbs. — The  bulb  season  is 
now  upon  us  and  the  early  catalogues  are  now 
making  their  appearsnce.  As  years  roll  on,  the 
catalogues  for  this  particular  class  of  plants  not  only 
get  more  numerous,  but  they  endeavour  to  surpass 
previous  issues  by  giving  more  numerous  pictorial 
illustrations  which  appeal  to  the  eye  and  act  as 
graphic  and  instantaneous  descriptions  to  those  who 
may  be  totally  unacquainted  with  the  plants  offered 
under  name.  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle, 
have  already  issued  their  annual  "  Bulb  Catalogue  ’’ 
giving  woodcut  illustrations  of  a  large  number  of 
popular  bulbs  grown  or  forced  under  glass  during 
winter  or  planted  in  the  open  air  for  spring  flowering. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Snowdrops,  Freesias, 
Iris  Kaempferi,  Liliums  and  Gladioli  are  a  few  of 
the  subjects  illustrated. 

Mushroom-growing  Experiment. — An  experiment  to 
introduce  into  Germany  the  growing  of  Mushrooms 
has  been  made  in  Wiesbaden,  after  the  method  of  the 
Paris  catacombs.  A  large  cellar  under  storage 
rooms  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  The  cellar  is 
500  square  metres,  and  contains  three  times  400 
square  metres  of  surface  for  beds,  as  three  wooden 
frames  with  bed  surface  have  been  placed  one  over 
the  other.  The  temperature  is  kept  as  uniformly 
as  possible  at  +  15  deg.  Reaumur  (or  66  deg.  Fahr.) 
during  summer  and  winter.  The  process  of  growing 
is  as  follows :  The  prepared  horse  manure,  which 
has  to  ferment,  is  packed  into  the  beds  on  wood 
frames  in  the  cellar,  then  the  Mushroom  spawn  is 
embedded  into  the  horse  manure,  and  it  is  left  un¬ 
touched  for  three  weeks,  until  the  mycelium  appears 
to  view.  Then  a  layer  of  earth  is  placed  over  it, 
and  the  entire  mass  is  kept  damp  by  watering  ;  and 
after  a  fortnight  the  picking  can  begin.  Through  a 
varying  course  of  procedure  the  daily  picking 
amounts  to  about  25  lbs. — Journal  of  Greengrocery . 

British  Fern  Society.— The  fifth  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Leek  and  Moorlands  British  Fern  Society  was 
held  in  the  Britannia  Street  Schoolroom  the  other 
week.  The  proceeds  of  the  show  were  handed  over 
to  the  funds  of  the  Leek  Cottage  Hospital.  The 
leading  attractions  were  the  window  boxes  and 
stands  which  were  filled  with  a  choice  selection  of 
Ferns.  There  were  123  exhibits,  as  against  ninety- 
three  last  year.  The  Royal  Fern,  of  which  there 
were  seven  entries,  was  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
show.  A  well  arranged  group  of  plants  came  from 
Highfield.  Mr.  R.  Hill  was  awarded  a  Silver  Cup 
(value  £2  2s.)  for  having  gained  the  largest  number 
of  points  in  the  show.  Mr.  R.  Rowley  also  gained  a 
Silver  Medal  for  the  second  highest  number  of 
points.  Mr.  C.  Fernybough  gained  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ’s  Bronze  Banksian  Medal,  for 
the  third  number  of  points.  Prizes  were  offered  for 
the  best  six  species  of  British  Ferns,  also  for 
Lastreas,  Athyriums,  Scolopendriums,  Osmundas, 
Aspleniums,  Blechnun,  Oak  and  Beech  Ferns, 
Polystichum,  Polypodium,  Rue,  Ceterach,  Tricho- 
manes,  and  other  British  species  and  varieties 


The  Lily  was  the  flower  of  the  Bourbons;  and 
the  Violet  became  the  flower  of  the  Bonapartes 
during  the  first  Empire  of  France.  TheBoulangists 
in  their  day  used  the  red  Pink. 

The  Indian  Woodpecker. — At  the  Linnean  Society's 
meeting  on  May  7th,  Dr.  J.  E.  Aitcheson,  C.I  E., 
exhibited  some  specimens  of  an  Indian  Woodpecker, 
Dendrocopus  himalayensis,  obtained  on  the  Murree 
Hills  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  ft.,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  an  unrecorded  habit  of  this  bird 
of  fixing  Walnuts  in  the  bark  of  trees  in  order  to 
extract  the  kernels.  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Harting  made  some  additional  remarks  on  a  similar 
habit  of  storing  Acorns  recorded  of  a  Californian 
Woodpecker,  Melanerpes  formicivorus,  Bonap. 
(Picus  providus,  Jardine).  So  far  as  had  been 
ascertained,  no  such  habit  had  been  observed,  or  at 
least  recorded,  in  the  case  of  the  European  Pied 
Woodpecker,  Dendrocopus  major,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Indian  species. 

A  lost  Orchid. — The  representative  of  the  Daily 
Mail  has  been  interviewing  the  Orchid  King,  as  Mr. 
Sander,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  is 
called.  A  reward  of  £1,000  is  offered  for  a  growing 
plant  of  Cypripedium  fairieanum,  the  lost  Orchid. 
The  prize  is  beiog  offered  in  Calcutta.  He  says  that 
for  nearly  forty  years  this  pretty  lady’s  slipper  has 
eluded  the  search  of  the  Argus-eyed  collectors. 
Thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent  by  Messrs. 
Sander  in  the  vain  hope  of  discovering  the  species. 
Many  a  collector  has  returned  home  empty-handed 
after  braving  the  dangers  of  swamps  and  malarial 
jungles.  Fostermao,  one  of  the  collectors  was  kept 
a  prisoner  for  several  months  by  a  wandering  tribe 
of  Indians,  and  had  to  fight  for  them  in  their  battles. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
above  association  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.  in  the  club 
room,  at  the  British  Workman,  and  was  well 
attended.  The  subjects  for  the  evening  were 
“  Carnations  ”  and  “  Fruits  in  season.”  The  former 
subject  was  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  Dearlove,  The 
Gardens,  Brookfields,  Burghfield,  and  the  latter  by 
Mr.  T.  Neve,  the  chairman  of  the  association.  The 
meeting  although  taking  more  of  a  conversational 
turn  than  usual  was  exceedingly  interesting,  the 
following  members  joining  in  the  discussion  : — 
Messrs.  Martin,  Dockerill,  Burton,  Woolford,  Gear, 
Turton,  etc.  The  exhibits  were  very  numerous, 
Carnations  predominating ;  beautiful  collections 
came  from  Messrs.  Dearlove,  Turton,  Neve,  and 
Goddard,  whilst  other  flowers  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  Chamberlain,  Dore,  and  Bailey,  and  a 
splendidly  coloured  brace  of  Sutton’s  “  Hero  of 
Lockinge  ”  Melon  from  Mr.  Pigg.  After  the  meeting 
the  flowers  were  sent  to  the  Royal  Berkshire 
Hospital  for  the  use  of  the  patients  and  were  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sad  death  of  a  gardener. — A  remarkable  and  sad 
accident  occurred  in  Mr.  Ayre's  field  at  Potter's  Bar, 
Herts,  on  Thursday  the  30th  ult.,  whereby  Mr. 
Alfred  Bennett,  a  gardener  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Willows  of  Little  Heath,  lost  his  life,  and  Mr 
John  Willmott,  a  villager  of  Potter's  Bar,  was  greatly 
injured.  There  was  to  be  a  cricket  match  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  the  above  two  were  in  the  meantime  prac¬ 
tising.  The  deceased  was  bowling  and  Mr.  Willmott 
was  fielding.  The  batsman  during  the  course  of 
playing  "skied”  a  ball  and  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Willmott  were  both  running  hard  to  catch  it,  and 
came  into  violent  collision,  whereby  both  were  rolled 
upon  the  ground.  Just  then  the  Enfield  Police  team 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  and  some  of  the  officers  who 
had  the  benefit  of  St.  John’s  Ambulance  lectures  lent 
ready  assistance  till  a  doctor  was  summoned.  The 
latter  pronounced  life  extinct  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  said  that  Mr.  Willmott  was  in  a  pre¬ 
carious  condition  ;  later  in  the  evening  he  found  him 
somewhat  better.  The  deceased  was  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  and  lived  at  Frampton  Road,  Little 
Heath,  with  his  wife,  who  is  expecting  to  be  confined 
shortly.  He  was  assistant  gardener  to  Cap. 
le  Blanc,  Northaw  House,  Potter's  Bar,  for 
nine  years  and  left  to  better  himself  by  going  to 
Mr.  Willows,  between  three  and  four  years  ago.  He 
bad  previously  been  in  Mr.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Chelsea.  He  was  sober,  steady,  genial  and  much 
liked  by  his  employer  and  the  villagers.  The  cricket 
match  was  abandoned,  and  the  sad  termination  of 
what  was  looked  forward  to  as  a  pleasant  afternoon, 
threw  the  whole  village  into  mourning. 


He  Beats  the  Farmer. — The  dentist  makes  more  out 
of  “  achers  ”  than  any  farmer  in  England. 

The  Opium  Poppy  was  introduced  to  China  in  the 
eighth  century  by  Arab  traders  ;  and  its  cultivation 
was  commenced  soon  after.  It  found  a  place  in  the 
"Imperial  Pharmacopaeia  ”  01973  a.d. 

The  Wonersh  and  Blackheath  Cottage  Gardeners’ 
Show  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Wonersh  Park  on 
the  22nd  ult.,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Sud¬ 
bury.  Potatoes  were  very  creditable,  and  the  table 
decorations  the  best  that  have  ever  been  seen  at  the 
show.  The  number  of  visitors  and  the  financial  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  show  created  quite  a  record. 

National  Flowers. — The  Rose  is  the  national  flower 
of  England  ;  The  Thistle  of  Scotland  ;  the  Shamrock 
of  Ireland  ;  the  Leek  of  Wales ;  the  Fleur-de-Lis  of 
France  ;  the  Bluet  or  Cornflower  of  Germany  ;  the 
Linden  of  Prussia ;  Mignonette  of  Saxony ;  the 
Pomegranate  of  Spain  ;  the  Lily  of  Italy  ;  the  Lotus 
of  Egypt ;  the  Violet  of  Greece ;  and  the  Sugar 
Maple  of  Canada. 

- -*-» - 

THE  ONION  FLY. 

Anthomyia  ceparum,  on  some  light  soils,  is  one  of 
the  most  formidable  enemies  the  kitchen  gardener 
has  to  battle  with.  We  know  a  locality  in  which  the 
cottagers  declare  it  a  sheer  impossibility  to  raise  a 
crop  of  spring  Onions,  owing  to  the  maggot  of  this 
fly.  In  our  own  practice,  a  good  dressing  of  soot 
sown  broadcast  over  the  beds,  after  sowing  has 
generally  answered  very  well ;  whereas  a  hundred 
yards  from  gardens  where  spring-sown  Onions  were 
a  constant  failure,  deep  planting,  and  earthing  up 
have  much  to  be  said  in  their  favour.  We  have 
recently  come  across  an  instance  where  spent  hops 
have  for  several  years  been  used  with  the  most 
advantageous  results,  in  a  garden,  where,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  no  one  could  secure  a  crop  of  Onions. 
The  hops  are  dug  into  the  ground  just  as  farm-yard 
manure  would  be,  a  liberal  dressing  being  given. 
Since  their  use,  most  excellent  crops  of  fine  Onions 
have  been  obtained.  The  fly  evidently  abhors  the 
hops,  and  the  Onions  luxuriate  in  them.  We  may 
add  that  spent  hops  form  one  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  mulching  garden  crops ;  and  when 
used  to  mulch  over  the  hillocks  of  soil  in  a  Cucumber 
house,  their  beneficial  results  on  the  health  of  the 
plants  is  most  marked,  especially  during  a  season  of 
bright  sunny  weather. — W.  B.  G. 

- - 

THE  ASH  (FRAXINUS  EXCELSIOR). 

When  viewed  in  a  purely  economic  sense  the  Ash 
must,  next  to  the  Oak,  be  considered  as  our  most 
valuable  forest  tree.  The  massive,  deeply  fluted,  or 
cylindrical  trunk,  the  weighty  swelling  branches,  and 
the  usually  pendant  masses  of  the  freshest  pea-green 
foliage,  all  combine  to  render  this  tree  one  of  the 
most  majestic  for  ornamental  planting,  but  particu¬ 
larly  so  when  associated  with  others  that  are  of  a 
darker  shade  of  green.  The  Ash  is  indigenous  to 
Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  North  America,  while 
throughout  the  British  Isles  it  is  widely  dispersed. 

It  thrives  tolerably  well  in  most  soils  and  at  most 
situations,  but  the  finest  timber  is  produced  in  fairly 
sheltered  sites,  and  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  open 
or  freely  interspersed  with  loose  rock  or  stones.  The 
favourite  haunts  of  the  Ash  are,  however,  the  gently 
sloping  banks  of  a  glen  or  valley,  and  where  the 
roots  can  find  ready  access  to  a  stream  of  water.  In 
such  situations  the  tree  will  attain  to  a  large  size, 
often  from  80  ft  to  100  ft.  in„  height,  and  with  a 
massive  stem  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  diameter.  In  order 
to  produce  clean,  springy  timber,  such  as  is  in 
request  for  the  making  ^f  tool  handles  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  the  Ash  should  be  planted 
thickly  together  in  order  to  induce  straight  stems 
that  are  for  the  greater  part  destitute  of  branches. 
For  black,  peaty  soils  or  that  of  a  dampish,  loamy 
character  the  sapling  Ash  is  peculiarly  suited,  and 
where,  after  being  cut  over,  it  will  reproduce  itself 
freely.  At  from  thirty  to  forty  years'  growth  the 
Ash  is  most  valuable  for  handle  wood  and  for  agri¬ 
cultural  implements. 

The  timber  is  hard,  heavy,  and  flexible,  and 
though  rapidly  grown  it  is  tough  and  elastic  above 
that  of  any  other  tree  grown  in  this  country,  hence 
its  universal  employment  for  machinery  and  other 
special  purposes  where  great  strength,  combined 
with  yielding  powers,  are  points  of  first  consideration. 
Few  timbers  become  useful  at  such  an  early  age-as 
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does  the  Ash.  At  from  four  to  six  years'  growth  it 
is  fit  for  walking  sticks,  for  spade  handles  at  ten 
years,  while  after  that  age  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
applied  are  very  numerous  and  diverse.  For  the 
Cartwright,  the  agricultural  implement  maker,  car¬ 
penter,  cooper,  and  turner,  it  is  of  special  value. 
No  timber  has  been  found  to  equal  it  for  the  making 
of  oars,  pulleys,  blocks,  ladders,  hoops,  and  crates. 
Owing  to  its  sawing  without  splintering  it  is  used  for 
milkpails,  kitchen  tables,  staircases,  and  similar 
purposes,  while  when  of  large  size  it  is  greatly  in 
demand  for  furniture  making. 

For  smoking  herrings  Ash  wood  has  a  certain  local 
demand.  Potash  is  procured  from  the  ashes  of  the 
branches,  and  the  bark  has  a  special  value  in  the 
tanning  of  nets. — A.  D.  Webster, 

- - 

SPANISH  FRUITS  AND  NUTS. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Spain  favour,  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree,  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  nuts,  which 
are  produced  and  exported  in  large  quantities,  and 
by  many  are  considered  to  be  unrivalled  in  flavour. 
The  most  valuable  product  of  the  Spanish  soil  is  the 
Grape  Vine,  which  furnishes  fine  fruit,  and  yields 
many  kinds  of  wine  and  superior  qualities  of  alcohol, 
vinegar,  and  tartar.  Of  all  dried  fruits,  raisins  have, 
from  the  earliest  times,  been  the  most  popular,  and 
have  even  served  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The 
United  States  Consul-general  at  Barcelona  says  that 
the  best  known  kinds  are  the  Pasas  de  Denia,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  and  the  Pasas  de 
Malaga,  of  which  there  are  three,  La  Moscatel,  La  Flor 
and  El  Sol.  There  is  another  variety,  called  Pasas  de 
Legia,  which  is  produced  by  treating  the  Grape  with 
a  liquid  composed  of  water,  ashes,  and  oil.  In  1894 
Spain  exported  32,425,000  kilogrammes  (kilog.= 
2-2  lbs.)  of  Raisms,  and  19,763,000  kilos,  of  Grapes, 
principally  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  best  Spanish  Oranges  are  those  grown  in 
Valencia,  Seville,  aDd  Malaga.  In  1894  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  this  fruit  amounted  to  160,340,000  kilos, 
principally  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium.  Spanish  Apples  are  of  many  kinds  ;  they 
are  grown  principally  in  Andalusia,  Aragon,  in  the 
Asturias  and  Provincias  Vascongadas.  The  best 
known  varieties  are  those  called  the  Balbonis, 
Balsain,  Oro,  Coralin^,  Bilbao,  Ripanaldas, 
Vizcainas,  Romana,  Encarnadas,  Violadas,  Doradas, 
Anis,  Paloma,  Api,  Rosa,  Tostada,  and  Helada.  In 
the  Asturias  and  Las  Vascongadas  and  in  Santander, 
cider  is  made  in  large  quantities,  but  it  is  chiefly 
consumed  where  made.  It  is  not  of  sufficiently  good 
quality  to  export  or  bring  into  competition  with  the 
cider  of  other  countries.  The  supply  of  Pears,  owing 
to  the  great  variety  produced,  never  fails  in  Spain 
during  the  entire  year.  Various  liquids  are  made 
from  Pears  by  the  Spaniards  and  with  successful 
results.  These  liquids  include  pear  vinegar,  brandy, 
and  cider,  and  material  to  mix  with  white  wines. 
The  Melons  of  Spain  merit  all  the  praise  they  receive, 
and  that  is  great.  Some  of  the  best  are  produced  in 
Valencia,  and  are  exported  in  large  numbers.  The 
people  of  Barcelona  are  well  supplied  with  them 
from  September  until  March,  and  they  may  even  be 
had  later  and  at  very  reasonable  prices.  As  regards 
Peaches,  Spain  acknowledges  that  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Italy,  produce  better  fruit  than  she  does, 
but  the  Spanish  Peaches  are  nevertheless  not  only 
good  when  preserved,  but  many  of  them  are  excellent 
when  fresh.  The  Parviasof  Murcia,  Andalusia,  and 
Almeria  are  considered  the  most  excellent  kind,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Consul,  rather  hard.  Pomegranates  were  brought 
from  Africa  and  acclimatised  in  Spain  in  times  too 
remote  to  be  specified  with  accuracy.  The  favourite 
varieties  are  those  of  Carcogente  and  Jativa  and  the 
so-called  Cinuelas.  They  are  chiefly  cultivated  in 
Almeria,  Murcia,  Orihuela,  Valencia,  Castellon,  and 
Tortosa.  In  1894,  the  exports  amounted  109,588,000 
kilogrammes.  Figs  grow  in  all  parts  of  Spain,  but 
they  thrive  best  in  Alicante,  Castellon  de  la  Plana, 
Aragon,  Catalonia,  Malaga,  and  Valencia.  The  ex¬ 
portation  in  1894  amounted  to  4,156,000  kilo¬ 
grammes.  France,  Denmark,  Cuba,  and  Great 
Britain  were  the  largest  consumers.  Chestnuts 
abound,  principally  in  Catalonia,  Vixcaya, 
Estremadura,  and  the  Asturias,  but  they  are  not  of 
a  superior  quality,  and  are  not  exported  to  any  great 
extent  Walnuts  are  abundant  in  Cordova,  Malaga, 
Leon,  Huesca,  Oviedo,  and  along  the  whole 
Cantabrian  coast.  In  1894  the  exports  amounted 
to  Si, 000  kilogrammes.  Tarragona  is  the  land  of 


filberts,  and  most  of  them  find  their  way  to  England. 
Nearly  every  kind  of  Almond  is  grown  in  Spain. 
The  Spaniards  divide  them  into  two  general  classes 
— the  sweet  (almendras  dulces),  and  the  bitter 
(almendras  amargas).  The  former  are  cultivated, 
especially  in  Alicante,  and  are  of  five  varieties — 
Pestaneta,  Bale,  Blancal,  Mollar,  and  Comun ;  the 
latter  are  produced  in  Tarragona  and  Malaga. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  Spanish  Almonds  are 
those  of  Malaga,  which  are  almost  cylindrical  in 
shape,  and  have  a  very  fine  flavour. — The  exporta¬ 
tion  of  Almonds  in  1894  was  as  follows  : — In  shells, 
1.436,000  kilogrammes  ;  without  shells,  3,475,000 
kilogrammes.  The  principal  markets  for  Spanish 
Almonds  are  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States. — Journal  of  The  Society  of  Arts. 


EYNSFORD  NURSERIES. 

The  men  of  Kent  are  proud,  and  deservedly  so,  of 
the  huge  seed  and  nursery  business  established 
amongst  them  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons.  Kent, 
the  fairest  county  in  England,  as  her  sons  are  fain 
to  consider  her,  has  long  been  celebrated  the  country 
over  for  her  rolling  acres  of  orchards  and  fruit 
gardens,  as  well  as  for  the  quality  of  the  fruit  borne 
by  those  orchards  ;  but  flowers  of  all  kinds  are  just 
as  much  at  home  upon  her  fertile  soil.  With  happy 
inspiration  the  Messrs.  Cannell  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  to  bestow  the  name  of  the  “  Home  of 
Flowers  ”  upon  their  nurseries,  and  surely  never  was 
a  name  more  aptly  bestowed  or  more  fully  justified. 
The  Eynsford  Nurseries,  with  which  these  notes  par¬ 
ticularly  deal,  comprise  upwards  of  three  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  and  are  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
sweetly  rural  parts  of  the  southern  country.  True, 
the  iron  horse  dashes  through  on  its  way  to  the 
fashionable  watering-places  of  the  southern  coast, 
bearing  also  a  number  of  pleasure  seekers  on  the  first 
stage  of  their  journey  towards  the  metropolis  of 
pleasure,  Paris,  but  this  is  a  necessity  of  modern 
civilisation,  and  after  the  blare  and  smoke  of  the 
noisy  engine  have  passed,  the  smiling  landscape 
again  resumes  its  sweet  serenity.  The  country 
around  Eynsford  is  charmingly  undulated,  scarcely 
sufficiently  so  to  be  termed  hilly,  but  still  there 
are  several  hills  which  promise  a  fairly  stiff  climb 
before  their  sides  are  surmounted.  Hill  and  Sale 
all  bear,  however,  the  impress  of  careful  and 
assiduous  cultivation,  and  wherever  the  visitor 
turns,  broad  acres  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  etc.,  meet  the  eye. 

Nestling  by  the  nooks  in  the  wayside,  or  upon 
some  strip  of  common  ground  may  be  found  the  last 
remnants  of  the  Strawberry  pickers,  who,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  July,  are  so  busily  enaged  in  plucking 
luscious  fruit  to  fill  the  mouths  of  London's  teeming 
millions.  These  happy  vagrants  love  to  linger  on 
amid  the  golden  glory  of  a  Kent  summertide,  and 
loiter  around,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  until  the 
shimmering  of  the  Hops  in  the  distant  fields 
summons  them  away. 

The  Eynsford  Nurseries  are  really  situated  in  a 
sheltered  hollow  lying  between  good-sized  hills,  the 
breasts  of  which  are  ablaze  with  the  hosts  of 
brilliant  flowers  that  the  Messrs.  Cannell  grow  so 
well.  The  soil  is  a  loam  of  medium  texture,  but  of 
varying  depth,  lying  upon  the  chalk  which  upon  the 
spurs  of  the  hills  peeps  through  the  upper  stratum. 
This  is  really  of  no  great  depth  anywhere,  but 
amply  sufficient  in  skilled  hands  to  grow  all  sorts  of 
crops  to  perfection.  As  may  be  expected  under 
such  conditions  the  drought  has  been  severely  felt, 
although  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
things  generally  were  not  hanging  out  such 
unequivocal  signs  of  distress  as  we  should  have 
expected.  Good  cultivation  has  certainly  done  a 
deal  at  Eynsford  to  minimise  the  evil  effects  of  the 
dry  weather, 

The  glass  houses  at  the  Eynsford  Nurseries  are 
comparatively  few,  there  only  being  some  eight  or 
nine  of  them.  Several  of  these  are  occupied  with 
fine  crops  of  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatos,  all 
of  them  grown  for  seed  purposes.  A  fine  batch  of 
Stocks  of  various  varieties  also  occupies  another 
house.  These  are  grown  in  pots,  also  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  seed.  The  rest  of  the  houses  are  at 
present  devoted  to  the  drying  and  cleaning  of  many 
crops  of  various  seeds,  Peas  principally.  These 
have  turned  out  exceedingly  fine  and  clean  samples, 
that  should  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
another  season. 


It  was  the  out-door  department,  however,  that  most 
keenlyaroused  our  interest,  for  here  there  were  many 
pretty  things  to  see  and  admire  ;  and  although  the 
time  at  our  disposal  was  too  limited  to  admit  of  a 
thorough  examination,  we  had  yet  sufficient  time  to 
note  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  The  wondrously  dwarf  strain  of  Antirrhi¬ 
nums  is  especially  worthy  of  mention.  The  plants 
run  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  height,  and  make  neit 
bushy  little  specimens  that  flower  most  profusely. 
Although  the  plants  are  so  diminutive,  however,  the 
blooms  themselves  are  of  full  average  size.  As  bed¬ 
ding  plants  these  Tom  Thumb  Antirrhinums  would 
be  difficult  to  beat,  seeing  they  grow  so  well,  flower 
so  freely,  and  may  be  had  in  such  a  wide  range  of 
colour.  In  addition  to  seifs,  comprising  fine  whites, 
yellows,  scarlets,  and  crimsons,  a  race  of  fancy 
varieties  striped  and  flaked  in  different  hues  contains 
many  charming  forms.  Passing  a  break  of  single 
Petunias  we  were  fain  to  stay  a  moment,  and  admire 
their  gorgeous  colours.  Measuring  one  of  the 
flowers  we  found  it  to  exceed  5  in.  in  diameter,  and 
this  was  but  a  sample  of  many  more  that  were  to  be 
seen.  A  stretch  of  Salpiglossis  sinuata,  hard  by  in 
full  glory  of  flower,  seemed  trying  to  outdo  the 
Petunias  in  brilliancy.  These  showy  flowers  are 
most  useful  for  cutting,  and  last  and  look  well  in 
water.  They  are  well  worth  growing  on  that 
account  alone.  The  great  drawback  to  them  is  that 
ladies  usually  complain  of  their  being  so  sticky  to 
handle. 

China  Asters  are  dealt  in  largely,  for  over  three 
acres  in  all  are  devoted  exclusively  to  them.  Of 
course  we  were  too  soon  to  see  them  in  their  glory, 
but  a  few  of  the  earliest  were  just  opening  their  first 
flowers.  The  plants  are  all  rather  dwarfer  than 
usual  this  year  owing  to  the  lack  of  rainfall,  but 
vigorous  and  sturdy  withal.  Alonsoa  Warscewiczii, 
growing  right  upon  the  spur  of  a  hill,  is  as  brilliant 
as  a  soldier’s  coat,  and  fully  as  rich  a  scarlet. 
Arnebia  comuta  also  does  well  on  the  chalk  usually, 
but  this  season,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  has  not 
kept  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  Salvia 
orminum  is  grown  in  quantity,  and  the  intense 
blue  of  the  bracts  which  tip  the  inflorescence  is  boih 
wonderful  and  striking.  This  is  one  of  the  best  blue 
Salvias  we  have.  Brachycome  iberidifolia  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  three  distinct  shades  of  blue,  all  of  them 
well  worthy  attention.  The  popular  name  of  Swan 
River  Daisy  which  is  attached  to  this  charming 
composite  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  double  flowered  forms  of 
Senecio  elegans  are  not  more  frequently  met  with  in 
our  gardens  than  they  are  The  deep  green  foliage 
is  highly  ornamental,  likewise  the  flowers  of  which 
some  lovely  shades  of  purple,  crimson,  rose,  cream, 
lilac,  and  heliotrope,  with  white  are  forthcoming. 
The  plants  run  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  in  height,  although 
they  would  probably  grow  somewhat  taller  than  this 
in  a  damper  season.  It  would  be  impossible  to  pass 
by  the  heliotrope  and  lilac  flowers  of  Nemesia 
versicolor  compacta,  for  the  plants  form  shapely  little 
tufts  of  colour  at  once  conspicuous  and  unique.  As 
an  edging  "plant  for  medium  sized  subjects  this  is 
unsurpassed,  as  it  outvies  even  Lobelia  in  floriferous- 
ness. 

It  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  over-praise  the 
brilliancy  of  the  beds  devoted  to  annuals  of  all  sorts. 
Dianthus  Heddewigii  and  Phlox  Drummondi,  in  all 
th=ir  varied  hues, more  nearly  resembled  the  gorgeous 
combinations  of  the  kaleidoscope  than  anything 
else,  whilst  the  rich  crimson-purple  and  gold  of 
Linaria  reticulata  aurea  purpurea  itself  claimed  due 
attention.  Violas  have  had  a  sad  time  of  it  of  late. 
They  like  plenty  of  water,  aDd  this  has  just  been  one 
of  the  things  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  them, 
and  they  certainly  appear  to  have  suffered  more  than 
anything  else. 

Passing  on  to  the  quarters  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  vegetables  for  seed,  we  were  greeted  with  the  sight 
of  large  stretches  of  all  kinds  of  roots  in  flower, 
Brassicas  in  variety,  eto.,  in  an  abundance  bespeak¬ 
ing  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  orders  that 
will  presently  pour  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
supplies  of  tested  Kent  seeds,  when  such  extensive 
preparations  have  to  be  made  to  secure  a  sufficiency 
of  stock.  Some  grand  plantations  of  Onions  were  a 
chief  feature  here.  The  bulbs,  which  are  already  of 
colossal  size,  are  evidently  intended  to  grace  some 
show  table  in  the  near  future,  and  if  only  they  fulfil 
their  brilliant  promise  they  will  most  assuredly  give 
an  excellent  account  of  themselves.  Ailsa  Craig, 
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Cranston's  Excelsior,  and  Sandy  Prize  are  all  in 
first-class  condition. 

By  the  time  we  had  got  thus  far  on  our  ramble 
the  day  had  become  far  spent,  and  as  even  the  sun 
of  Kent  must  sink  below  the  horizoD,  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  refrain  from  further  investigations,  being 
well  assured  however  that  we  were  considerably  the 
losers  thereby. 

»«-  — 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  subjects  received  certificates 
according  to  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  28th  ult. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Cattleya  Atlanta.  Nov.  hyb. — The  parents  of  this 
hybrid  are  given  as  C.  Warscewiczii  (gigas),  and  C. 
guttata  Leopoldii.  The  first-named  has  influenced 
the  size  of  the  flowers  chiefly  ;  the  latter  has  modified 
the  form  greatly,  and  determined  the  colour  to  a  great 
extent.  The  sepals  are  dusky-lilac,  with  a  few 
scattered  spots.  The  petals  are  obovate-cuneate, 
clear  lilac-purple  and  sub-fleshy.  The  lip  is  of  great 
size  and  has  a  transversely-oblong  bifid,  rich,  dark 
magenta-purple  lamina,  crisped  and  toothed  at  the 
edges.  The  short,  broad  claw  is  of  the  same  intense 
hue.  The  side  lobes  are  deep  purple,  and  the  tube 
rosy  externally.  It  is  a  handsome  and  showy 
addition  to  its  section.  First-class  certificate. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Masdevallia  Ajax.  Nov.  hyb. — The  parents  of 
this  hybrid  were  M.  Chelsoni  and  M.  Peristeria,  and 
the  progeny,  being  intermediate,  is  very  unlike  either. 
The  tube  of  the  perianth  is  densely  spotted  with 
small  violet  specks,  almost  obscuring  the  yellow. 
The  free  portions  of  the  lateral  sepals  are  triangular, 
densely  speckled  with  brownish-crimson,  and  end  in 
tails  1  in.  long.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  yellow,  with 
three  brown  nerves,  and  tails  x\  in.  long. The  leaves 
are  oblong-lanceolate,  and  leathery.  Altogether  it  is 
remarkably  distinct.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Odontoglossum  aspidorhinum. — This  pretty 
Odontoglot  would  come  into  the  O.  constrictum 
section.  The  linear-lanceolate  leaves  are  narrower 
than  those  of  O.  sanderianum,  and  the  flowers  are 
slightly  smaller.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  the 
petals  linear,  and  all  are  blotched  with  dark  brown 
on  a  yellow  ground.  The  large,  fiddle-shaped  lip  is 
white,  with  two  or  three  purple  spots  in  the  centre. 
The  crest  consists  of  four  horns,  the  lateral  two  being 
long  and  slender.  It  is  a  very  interesting  type. 
Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 

Dendrobium  curviflorum. — This  uncommon 
species  would  come  into  the  Aporum  group  of 
Dendrobes.  The  leaves  are  short,  fleshy,  distichous, 
and  laterally  compressed.  The  flowers  are  produced, 
one  or  two  together,  close  to  the  apex,  and  almost  or 
quite  terminal.  They  are  moderate  in  size,  and 
white,  with  a  yellow  band  on  the  lip.  The  lateral 
sepals  are  prolonged  into  a  long,  curved  chin. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 

Cypripedium  Harrisander.  Nov.  hyb. — The  seed 
parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  harrisianum,  and  the 
pollen  bearer,  C.  sanderianum  ;  the  name  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  those  of  the  parents.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
small,  heavily  lined  and  suffused  with  brown  on  a 
greenish-yellow  ground.  The  linear  petals  are  4  in. 
long,  spreading  horizontally  at  the  base,  and  then 
curved  downwards,  the  two  forming  a  wide  arch. 
They  are  yellow  at  the  base,  spotted  with  brown,  then 
dark  brown  above  this,  and  reddish-brown  on  the 
apical  half.  The  laterally  compressed  lip  is  glossy, 
and  of  a  rich  brownish-purple.  Altogether  it  is  a 
very  distinct  and  striking  hybrid.  Award  of  Merit. 
The  plant  shown  by  W.  C.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Liverpool, 
bore  three  flowers  on  a  scape. 

Floral  Committee. 

Delphinium  Zalil. — Though  not  quite  new,  this 
species  comes  very  opportunely  ;  for  we  want  a  yellow 
Delphinium,  to  give  rise,  if  possible,  to  a  new  race 
with  altogether  different  colours  from  the  prevailing 
blue  and  white  shades  of  the  already  existing  border 
varieties.  The  plant  is  a  perennial,  perfectly  hardy, 
of  medium  stature,  and  bears  long,  graceful  racemes, 
of  moderately  large  sulphur-yellow  sepals,  and  darker 
petals  with  an  orange  spot  on  each  of  the  two  upper 
ones.  It  is  pretty  in  itself  and  will  be  useful  for 


hybridising  purposes.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  alba  compacta. — The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  large,  widely  and  shallowly 
bell-shaped,  and  pure  white.  They  are  abundantly 
and  closely  produced  on  branching,  pyramidal  stems, 
3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  Award  of  Merit.  Earl  Percy 
(gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes),  Syon  House,  Brent¬ 
ford. 

Hollyhock  Ovid. — The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  of  great  size,  and  very  double,  with  all  of  the 
central  petals  very  wavy  and  of  a  dark  rosy-red. 
The  guard  petals  are  flat  and  somewhat  paler. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron 
Walden. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Gooseberry  Langley  Beauty. — This  was  raised 
from  Railway  (large  and  green)  crossed  with  Yellow 
Champagne,  a  small  yello  v  variety.  The  object  was 
to  combine  the  large  berries  of  the  former  with  the 
upright  habit  of  the  latter.  The  fruits  of  the 
progeny  are  of  large  size,  roundish  oval,  golden 
yellow,  prominently  marked  with  paler,  but  strong 
branching  veins.  The  surface  is  thinly  furnished 
with  rather  coarse  hairs  The  flavour  is  luscious, 
rich,  juicy,  and  sweet.  The  plant  is  very  prolific, 
for  the  large  trayful  of  fruit  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  was  gathered  from  three  small, 
one-year-old  bushes.  The  berries  are  large  and 
showy  enough  for  exhibition,  and  of  quality  sufficient 
to  ensure  its  being  in  request  for  dessert  purposes. 
First-class  Certificate. 

Langley  Gage. — Pitmaston  Green  Gage,  a  small 
dark  green  variety,  was  the  seed  parent  of  this  sort, 
and  the  larger,  green  Telegraph  was  the  pollen 
bearer.  The  object  was  to  combine  the  upright 
habit  of  the  first  named  with  the  size  of  the  berry 
of  Telegraph.  The  fruits  are  intermediate  in  size, 
oval,  and  of  a  beautiful,  silvery,  transparent  hue, 
showing  the  seeds  through  the  smooth,  thin  skin. 
The  flavour  is  delicately  delicious  and  sweet,  and  the 
juice  very  melting.  The  bushes  are  extremely 
prolific,  for  some  large  branches  shown  were  simply 
overladen  with  fruit  of  tempting  appearance.  Award 
of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Son. 

Red  Currant  The  Comet.— This  variety  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  great  length  of  the  racemes  or  strings, 
and  the  handsome  size  of  the  berries  unless,  indeed, 
cultivation  be  largely  responsible  for  the  results. 
The  glossy,  sub-transparent  skin  is  of  a  rich  dark 
red.  The  juice  is  almost  without  acidity  and  soft  to 
the  palate.  The  variety  should  prove  useful  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  H. 
Becker,  Nurseryman,  Jersey. 

- — - 


As  all  attention  will  soon  be  turned  to  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  bedding  plants  it  will  be  wise  to  make  such 
preparations  as  are  possible  in  order  to  forward 
matters  somewhat  when  the  rush  commences.  Soil, 
pots  and  boxes,  may  be  got  in  readiness  at  odd  times 
in  sufficient  quantities  at  least  to  allow  of  a  good 
start  being  made.  As  a  rule  the  washing  of  pots 
may  be  safely  left  as  employment  for  wet  days,  but 
these  have  been  conspicuous  by  their  almost  entire 
absence  this  year. 

Carpet  Beds. — These  are  now  in  need  of  an 
occasional  pinching  over  in  order  to  keep  the  various 
plants  in  their  respective  places  and  the  leading  lines 
distinct.  The  bright  sun  has  at  least  had  the  effect 
of  developing  the  gay  colours  of  the  foliage  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  although  the  plants  have  not  grown  nearly  so 
freely  as  usual. 

Scillas. — Popular  taste  is  declaring  more  and 
moie  every  year  in  favour  of  hardy  flowers  and  their 
naturalisation  in  suitable  spots.  In  any  such 
arrangements  the  Scillas  play  a  most  important  part 
and  are  capable  of  producing  splendid  results  if 
judiciously  employed.  The  present  is  an  excellent 
season  for  carrying  on  planting  on  a  large  scale,  for 
whether  peeping  up  through  the  grass  in  partially 
shaded  corners  of  the  lawn  or  clustering  in  nooks  in 
the  rockery,  or  amidst  the  clumps  of  hardy  ferns  in 
the  fernery,  the  bright  blue  flowers  are  always 
welcome.  For  a  comparatively  small  outlay  a  large 
quantity  of  strong  healthy  bulbs  suitable  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  this  way  may  be  procured. 

Hardy  Fernery. — Where  some  of  the  plants 
have  grown  to  such  a  size  as  to  encroach  upon  their 
neighbours  a  little  judicious  thinning  out  will  be 


advisable.  This  may  be  done  as  soon  as  desired  if 
care  is  taken.  The  plants  should  be  taken  up  with 
good  balls  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots,  and  must 
not  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  any  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  but  dropped  into  their  new 
quarters  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  good  watering 
with  the  hose  should  follow  immediately  after,  and 
the  plants  will  then  take  but  little  harm. 

Gladioli. — As  soon  as  the  flower  spikes  begin  to 
make  their  appearance,  doses  of  liquid  manure  should 
be  given  at  intervals.  This  little  attention  will 
greatly  increase  the  size  and  brilliancy  of  the  blooms. 
Where  the  flower  spikes  are  large  and  heavy, 
support  must  be  given  in  time,  as  we  are  sure  to  get 
a  fair  spell  of  rough  weather  presently  to  make  up 
for  the  fine  summer,  and  in  that  case  the  Gladioli 
would  suffer  sorely. 

Hollyhocks. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
propagate  these  grand  old  fashioned  flowers  by  the 
insertion  of  eyes.  These  may  be  obtained  from  side 
shoots  which  are  just  getting  nicely  firm.  A  single 
leaf  should  be  left  upon  the  eye  as  this  affords  a  con¬ 
venience  for  handling  as  well  as  assisting  the 
speedy  development  of  roots.  The  eyes  should  be 
dibbled  into  a  bed  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  and 
covered  with  bell  glasses  or  handlights.  Careful 
shading  will  be  necessary  until  roots  are  formed. 
This  method  of  propagation  is  not  always  a  sure  one, 
as  the  result  will  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year, 
but  the  practice  is  well  worth  a  trial,  if  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  plants  are  obtained,  as  these  make 
nice  little  stuff  before  winter  sets  in. 


* 


Strawberries. — In  all  establishments  the  Straw¬ 
berry  crop  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  necessary  each  year  to  make  new  planta¬ 
tions  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  are  too  old  to 
be  of  much  service.  Many  good  growers  treat  their 
Strawberries  as  annuals,  that  is,  they  only  allow  the 
plantations  to  fruit  for  one  season.  In  any  case  it  is 
not  advisable  to  allow  the  plantations  to  remain  for 
longer  than  three  years,  as  after  the  lapse  of  that 
time  the  fruit  begins  to  deteriorate  greatly  in  size 
and  quality.  Even  in  this  case  it  is  advisable  to 
renew  part  of  the  plantation  each  year,  as  a  division 
of  labour  is  thus  obtained,  no  single  season  having  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  whole. 

Runners  will  have  been  layered  into  small  sixty 
pots  or  upon  small  square  pieces  of  turf  some  weeks 
previously,  and  these  will  by  this  time  have  made 
sufficient  roots  to  warrant  their  being  cut  from  the 
parent  plants.  No  time  should  be  lost  now  in 
getting  them  into  their  permanent  quarters,  indeed 
the  sooner  they  are  planted  out  the  better,  as  they 
will  have  all  the  more  time  to  get  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  before  winter  sets  in. 

Any  ordinary  garden  soil  will  suit  the  Strawberry 
provided  it  be  not  of  too  tenacious  a  character.  A 
fairly  moist  situation  should  be  chosen  for  preference, 
although  where  the  soil  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  garden  it  will  be  wise  to  have  the  plantations 
scattered  likewise,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  very  dry 
or  a  very  wet  season  ensuing,  all  the  eggs  will  not  be 
in  one  basket,  to  use  a  homely  simile.  The  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  trenched  and  manured,  the 
manure  being  buried  fully  1  ft.  below  the  surface, 
where  it  will  be  found  by  the  roots  of  the  plants  as 
they  strike  downwards. 

With  regard  to  the  distance  to  allow  between  the 
plants  it  will  be  impossible  to  lay  down  a  hard  and 
fast  rule,  as  the  space  given  nyist  be  determined  by 
the  relative  strength  of  the  varieties  planted,  as  well 
as  to  a  less  extent  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
whether  heavy  or  comparatively  light,  In  a  general 
way  the  rows  may  bi  2  ft.,  and  the  plants 
18  in.  apart,  although  the  strongest  growing  sorts 
may  require  as  much  as  2I  ft.  between  the  rows.  In 
this  matter  the  cultivator  must  use  his  own  judge¬ 
ment.  Many  good  growers  favour  the  plan  of  allow¬ 
ing  3  ft.  of  space  between  every  second  or  third  row 
so  as  to  admit  of  easier  access  to  the  plants  during 
harvest  time.  In  planting,  avoid  burying  the  plants 
too  deeply.  The  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  cover 
the  hearts  of  the  plants,  although  the  roots  must  be 
well  covered.  Make  the  soil  nicely  firm  after  plant¬ 
ing,  and  follow  up  immediately  after  with  a  good 
soaking  of  clear  water,  administering  subsequent 
waterings  as  occasion  requires  until  the  plants  are 
established.  When  possible  it  is  advisable  to  choose 
a  dull  day  for  planting,  but  should  this  not  offer 
itself,  and  planting  has  to  be  conducted  in  bright 
weather,  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  plants 
being  disturbed  at  the  roots  or  kept  out  of  the  ground 
for  too  long.— A .  S.  G. 
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Gypsophila  paniculata. — Year  after  year  this 
beautiful  perennial  seems  to  claim  a  greater  share  of 
popular  favour.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  take  into  consideration  what  a  great  part  it  plays 
in  floral  decorations.  In  it  we  find  lightness  and 
elegance  combined,  and  the  subjects  in  which  these 
desirable  qualifications  can  be  found  are  all  too  few. 
Where  the  garden,  however  small  it  may  be,  is 
expected  to  yield  a  supply  of  flowers  for  the  filling  of 
vases  and  flower  stands  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  that 
are  so  dear  to  the  feminine  heart,  Gypsophila  pani- 
calata  would  at  least  be  sure  of  its  place,  no  matter 
whatever  else  is  left  out.  At  various  shows  through¬ 
out  the  country  where  floral  decorations  are  included 
amongst  the  classes  of  the  schedule  for  which  prizes 
are  offered  it  is  easy  to  see  how  popular  this  pretty 
little  plant  is.  Many  a  dinner  table  by  means  of  a 
few  simple  flowers  and  two  or  three  of  its  waving 
elegant  sprays  may  be  made  to  look  as  bright  and 
gay  as  if  it  were  adorned  with  the  choicest  exotics, 
and  in  most  floral  tables  set  up  for  competition 
throughout  the  summer  months  it  finds  a  place  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

We  should  reccomend  this  plant  to  all  those  who 
are  in  want  of  something  to  cut  from,  and  as  its 
culture  presents  no  special  difficulties  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  garden  of  the  cottager  should  not 
know  its  bright  face  as  well  as  the  more  pretentious 
establishment  of  the  nobleman.  The  plants  thrive 
on  a  light,  rather  dry  soil  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
calcareous  matter  is  present.  Where  the  soil  is 
naturally  heavy  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  with  it  a 
quantity  of  old  lime  or  brick  rubbish.  A  light  open 
position  is  also  desirable,  otherwise  the  plants  will 
not  flower  until  the  summer  has  well  advanced.  In 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country  this  is  especially 
the  case,  and  the  warmest  position  in  the  herbaceous 
border  should  be  given  it. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
A  pinch  of  seed  sown  in  a  gentle  heat  under  glass 
in  spring  will  give  any  number  of  plants.  An  even 
better  plan  is  to  sow  in  shallow  pans  towards  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  placing  the  seed  pans  in  a  cold 
frame  and  shading  them  carefully  from  hot  sun. 
The  soil  should  be  very  sandy,  and  it  will  be  well  if 
a  little  crushed  brick  is  also  mixed  with  it.  Plants 
may  also  be  struck  from  cuttings.  These  will  root 
pretty  readily  if  covered  with  a  hand-light  or  bell- 
glass  and  kept  shaded.  Division  of  the  roots  may 
also  be  practised  with  great  success  during  the 
winter  months.  If  chopped  up  neatly  with  a  sharp 
spade  the  divisions  will  grow  away  as  freely  as  if 
they  had  not  been  touched. 

Taking  into  consideration  how  easily  a  stock  of 
plants  may  be  got  together,  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  plenty  of  it  to  cut  from  during 
the  summer  months. 

Carnations  in  Pots. — Where  some  border  varieties 
have  been  flowered  in  pots,  the  shoots  may  be  layered 
down  round  the  edges  of  the  pots  in  the  same  way  as 
those  outside.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  doing 
this,  providing  the  pots  are  large  enough.  An  8-in. 
pot  is  a  handy  size  to  use,  as  this  gives  plenty  of  room 
for  everything.  A  dressing  of  fine  soil  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth  will  suffice.  This 
must  be  levelled  down  nicely  and  the  layers  neatly 
pegged  down  all  round  the  edge  of  the  pot.  A  good 
watering  afterwards  will  be  required. 

Seedling  Carnations.— Where  time  and  room  can 
be  spared,  the  raising  of  Carnations  from  seed  is 
a  very  pleasurable  experience,  for  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  getting  something  good  as  a  reward  for 
labour  bestowed.  Tbe  main  thing  is  to  purchase  the 
seed  from  a  reliable  source.  This  done,  it  is  astonishing 
and  gratifying  to  see  how  many  nice  varieties  will  be 
forthcoming  from  a  single  packet  of  seed.  Some  of 
the  plants  will,  of  course,  throw  single  flowers,  and 
others  will  be  of  but  little  use.  All  these  inferior 
forms  should  be  pulled  out  root  and  branch  without 
more  ado.  The  shoots  of  the  best  varieties  should 
be  layered,  as  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  flowers 
will  come  even  better  next  year  than  they  have  done 
this.  Varieties  often  change  in  this  curious  and 
inexplicable  way. 

Doable  Tuberous  Begonias. — Where  it  is  desired 
to  get  some  seed  off  some  of  the  double  flowered 
varieties,  the  plants  will  need  to  be  put  through  a 
special  course  of  discipline  first,  in  order  that  nature 


may  assert  itself,  and  the  essential  organs  of 
reproduction  be  developed  instead  of  the  inner  flower 
segments.  This  process  is  known  to  gardeners  as 
"starving,"  and  this  term  is  sufficiently  descriptive 
for  the  purpose,  for  the  plants  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  starved.  All  manurial  stimulants  must  be 
knocked  off  entirely,  and  the  supply  of  water  may  be 
lessened  to  some  extent.  The  plants  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  .however.  Treated 
thus,  semi-double  flowers  will  be  developed  and  these 
will  answer  for  the  production  of  seed.  The  advantage 
of  taking  so  much  trouble  to  make  these  double 
flowers  fit  for  seed-bearing  purposes  is  that  a  greater 
percentage  of  good  double  blooms  will  be  obtained 
among  the  seedlings  than  if  ordinary  semi-doubles 
were  employed. 

Marking  the  Seed  pods. — After  the  pollen  from 
the  male  flower  has  been  applied  to  the  female  flower 
it  will  be  well  to  mark  the  seed  pods  that  have  been 
fertilized,  in  order  that  when  the  plants  are  being 
shifted  from  place  to  place  they  may  not  be 
shaken  off  and  lost  sight  of,  and  the  whole  of  the 
labour  thus  thrown  away.  The  best  way  to  mark 
the  seed  pods  is  to  loop  a  piece  of  raffia  or  white 
worsted  loosely  round  them,  and  if  this  little  precau¬ 
tion  is  taken  a  lot  of  trouble  may  be  saved. 

Seedling  Begonias. — If  the  young  plants  obtained 
from  seed  sown  under  glass  in  the  spring,  have  been 
properly  attended  to  they  should  now  be  commenc¬ 
ing  to  flower.  In  the  plants  resulting  from  one  seed 
packet  there  will  surely  be  a  great  many  shades  of 
colour  and  divergence  of  habit.  The  cultivator, 
now  that  he  can  see  which  to  pull  out  and  which  to 
leave,  must  set  to  work  with  a  will  and  weed  out  all 
the  poorer  forms,  leaving  only  those  that  are  well  up 
to  the  mark.  Those  that  are  left  must  then 
be  gone  over  again,  and  a  label  put  to  each 
describing  its  colour.  After  the  frost  has  cut  the 
stems  and  leaves  down  it  will  then  be  easy  work  to 
lift  the  tubers  and  sort  them  out  into  batches 
according  to  their  respective  colours.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  have  the  plants  assorted  thus, 
especially  in  cases  where  beds  filled  with  one  colour 
are  desired. 

Late  Peas. — Where  varieties  of  the  British  Queen 
type  have  been  sown  some  time  about  the  middle  of 
June  for  late  work  the  rows  will  now  be  needing 
supports.  Late  Peas  are  a  most  delicious  vegetable 
when  they  can  be  obtained,  but  sooth  to  say  they 
need  looking  after  with  a  very  watchful  eye  if  the 
husbandman  is  to  reap  anything  like  a  reward  for 
his  labours.  Mildew  has  usually  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with,  and  birds  of  all  kinds,  more  particu¬ 
larly  sparrows  and  tits,  seem  to  regard  late  rows  of 
Peas  as  their  legitimate  prey,  and  to  act  accordingly. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  cover  them  up  with 
netting  at  an  early  stage,  in  fact  it  would  be  as_well 
to  put  the  netting  on  as  soon  as  the  sticks  have  been 
put  in. — Rex. 

- 1.4* - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
" Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Potting  Freesiaa. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  instructions  when  and  how  to  pot  my  Freesias  ? 
— L.  R. 

We  presume  the  bulbs  are  still  resting  in  the  pots 
in  which  they  flowered  last  year.  You  should  knock 
them  out  of  these  without  delay  and  carefully  pick 
the  bulbs  out  of  the  soil.  All  the  large  bulbs  should 
be  sorted  out  and  laid  by  themselves,  for  these  will 
all  produce  flowers  this  season.  The  smaller  ones 
should  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  by  themselves,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  chance  to  grow  into  a  flowering 
size.  Forty-eight  or  thirty-two  pots  will  be  the 
handiest  sizes  to  use.  For  compost  try  two  parts  of 
good  loam,  two  of  leaf  soil,  and  one  of  dried  cow 
manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand.  After  the 
bulbs  are  potted  off  they  should  be  covered  with 
ashes  or  Cocoanut  fibre  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hyacinths  or  other  bulbs. 

Coleuses  losing  their  leaves. — No  Jamie !  we  do 
think  that  it  is  not  the  temperature  that  is  the  cause 
of  your  plants  losing  their  leaves.  When  stood  in 
dark  rooms,  Coleuses  behave  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  yours  have  done,  viz.,  lose  a  great  deal  of 
their  colour,  and  a  large  proportion  of  their  leaves. 
It  is  not  the  lack  of  heat,  for  the  plants  will  grow  out 


of  doors  during  the  summer  months,  especially 
during  such  tropical  weather  as  we  have  been 
enjoying  of  late.  The  want  of  light  is  the  true  reason 
of  the  calamity.  Can  you  not  manage  to  give  them 
a  lighter  corner  in  future. 

Plumbago  Capensis. — A  compost  of  two  parts  of 
good  fibrous  loam,  and  one  of  peat,  with  a  nice 
sprinkling  of  sharp  sand  will  suit  this  plant  well, 
Geo.  Henderson.  Pot  with  medium  firmness.  As 
your  plants  are  now  in  3-in.  pots,  forty-eight's  would 
be  a  good  shift  for  them  providing  they  are  fairly  strong. 
They  will  then  have  time  to  fill  their  pots  with  roots 
before  winter  sets  in,  when  you  will  need  to  keep 
them  rather  drier  at  the  root  than  they  are  now. 
They  will  do  very  well  if  stood  in  an  unheated  frame, 
and  kept  rather  close  for  a  week  or  so  after  being 
potted.  This  will  be  quite  enough  heat  for  them,  as 
a  higher  temperature  would  induce  rank  soft  growth. 
We  should  advise  you  to  give  them  a  good  syringing 
each  evening.  Shade  from  hot  sun  will,  of  course, 
be  a  most  important  point  to  observe. 

Layering  Malmaisons— I  have  a  number  of 
strong  plants  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  the  shoots 
of  which  I  should  like  to  layer.  Would  you  advise 
me  to  peg  the  layers  down  round  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  as  I  have  seen  the  ordinary  border  Carnations 
treated  ?  If  not,  can  you  tell  me  of  a  better  method. 
-J.  W.  J: 

We  should  not  advise  you  to  start  layering  your 
Malmaisons  in  the  manner  you  suggest,  J.  W.  J.,  as 
unless  the  plants  are  growing  in  8-in.  pots— an 
unusual  size  for  Malmaisons — there  will  scarcely  be 
room  enough.  If  you  have  a  cold  frame  handy  you 
should  make  up  a  bed  of  soil  in  it  from  8  in.  to  1  ft. 
in  depth.  The  upper  layers  of  soil  at  least  should 
be  fairly  fine  and  sandy.  Knock  your  old  plants  out 
of  their  pots,  and,  without  disturbing  them  at  the 
root,  plant  them  out  in  this  bed.  Instead  of  planting 
them  erect  lay  them  over  on  their  sides,  so  as  to 
bring  the  layers  close  to  the  surface.  You  may  then 
proceed  to  layer  in  the  usual  way,  just  as  if  the 
plants  were  growing  out  of  doors.  Keep  the  frame 
fairly  close  for  a  few  days,  giving  only  a  chink  of  air 
and  shading  from  hot  sun.  A  sprinkling  overhead 
with  a  rose  can  or  the  syringe  will  also  be  of  service 
after  very  hot  days. 

Smut  on  Red  Currants. — We  do  not  think  the 
smut  on  the  Red  Currants,  of  which  you  sent  us  a 
specimen,  P.  T.  0.,  is  due  entirely  to  the  excretion 
of  insects.  Some  of  it  is  undoubtedly  caused  by 
this,  and  the  berries  have  thus  been  made  sticky, 
but  the  black  is  most  likely  due  to  the  soot  and 
smoke  from  adjacent  chimneys.  You  may  try  and 
wash  the  fruit,  but  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  it 
dry  enough  again  to  render  it  suitable  for  preserving 
purposes 

Tomato  Blooms  Dropping. — I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  corres¬ 
pondents  can  give  me  information  on  the  above 
subject.  I  have  a  house  of  Tomatos  in  fine  healthy 
condition  and  they  set  well  at  the  bottom  ;  but  now 
the  plants  have  ripened  a  good  many  fruits  most  of 
the  blooms  fall  off  at  the  top.  The  house  is  20  ft. 
long,  and  span-roofed,  with  a  good  pitch,  so  there  is 
plenty  of  room.  I  have  two  rows  planted  in  a  border 
along  each  side  of  the  house.  The  border  is  3  ft. 
wide,  one  row  is  trained  to  wires  near  the  glass,  the 
other  tied  to  stakes.  The  plants  now  are  from  8  ft. 
to  11  ft.  high ;  stems,  most  of  them,  as  thick  as  my 
thumb.  They  are  all  I  could  wish  for  vigour,  but 
since  they  began  to  ripen  their  lower  fruits  the  upper 
blooms  have  fallen  off.  They  have  plenty  of  air  day 
and  night.  During  this  hot  weather  we  have  left  all 
the  air  on,  so  I  do  not  think  it  is  that.  Do  they 
usually  do  this  or  not  ?  As  I  have  not  grown  Tomatos 
like  this  before,  I  should  like  some  of  your  readers 
to  give  me  a  little  information  on  the  subject  and 
oblige.— A  mateur. 

[On  p.  758  you  will  find  a  reply  to  another  corres¬ 
pondent  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  a  common  com¬ 
plaint  this  year,  but  the  reason  for  the  dropping  of 
the  buds  may  not  always  be  due  to  the  same  cause, 
though  those  cases  coming  under  our  notice  were 
due  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. — Ed.] 

Seedling  Geraniums. — Your  best  plan.y.  Lavater, 
will  be  to  pinch  the  top  out  of  your  plant  as  soon  as 
you  see  it  throwing  one  good  flower  truss.  This  will 
then  have  every  chance  of  developing,  and  you  will 
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be  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  the  variety  is 
worth  keeping  or  not.  Sometimes  really  valuable 
varieties  are  brought  to  light  in  this  way. 

-»• - 

LILIUM  NEPALENSE. 

The  Nepaul  Lily  was  originally  introduced  to 
England  in  1855,  but  has  not  multiplied  or  been 


extensively  grown  in  the  open  garden,  than  it  is  now 
in  the  greenhouse.  These  facts  apply  to  L.  wallich- 
ianum  and  L.  neilgherrense,  also  from  India  at 
considerable  elevations  on  the  mountains. 

The  lanceolate,  dark  shining  green  leaves  are 
scattered  upon  the  stem,  and  3  in.  to  4  in.  long.  The 
stems  vary  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  long,  according  to  the 
treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and 


colour  of  the  flower  is  yellow  and  ornamented  at  the 
mouth  of  the  short  tube  with  a  broad  zone  of  rich, 
dark  purple.  It  is  this  last  characteristic  which 
gives  the  Nepaul  Lily  a  distinct  appearance  from 
every  other  species  in  cultivation.  For  conservatory 
decoration  there  is  nothing  else  of  this  type  to 
compete  with  it.  The  only  objection  which  might 
be  raised  against  it  is  the  great  length  of  the  stems  ; 


LlLIUM  NEPALENSE. 


cultivated  to  that  extent  which  we  should  have 
expected  considering  its  great  beauty.  It  is  a  native 
of  temperate  regions  of  the  Western  and  Central 
Himalayas  from  Gurwhal  and  Kumaon  to  Nepaul. 
Seeing  that  it  occurs  at  elevations  from  7,000  ft.  to 
9,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  one  would  expect  it  to  be 
hardy.  Evidently  it  is  not  so  hardy  as  its  allies, 
otherwise  the  species  would  have  been  more 


bear  the  flowers  singly,  or  a  few  together  at  the 
apex.  The  individual  blooms  are  of  great  size, 
widely  campanulate,  and  structurally  not  unlike  those 
of  L.candidum,  to  which  it  would,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  allied,  though  differing  greatly  in  colour  and  other 
particulars.  The  accompanying  illustration  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  form  of  the  flowers  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  stem  and  leaves.  The  ground 


but  this  can  easily  be  remedied  by  standing  the  plant 
behind  some  other  but  dwarfer  subject. 

- *1* - 

A  Frog  Barometer —This  is  a  contrivance  used  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  to  foretell  the  state  of  the 
weather.  It  consists  of  a  jar  of  water,  a  frog,  and 
a  little  wooden  ladder.  If  the  frog  comes  out  of  the 
jar  and  sits  on  the  ladder,  rain  is  confidently  expected. 
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VEGETABLES  FOR  EXHIBITION.* 

It  may  seem  somewhat  strange  that  I  should  venture 
to  approach  this  subject  before  an  Ealing  audience, 
so  complete  must  be  their  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
growing  vegetables  of  the  highest  merit.  Doubtless, 
papers  treating  on  the  matter  here  have  already 
taken  a  leading  form  in  sessions  of  the  past,  but  it  is 
always  refreshing  to  have  some  controversy  of 
opinion  on  any  point  that  has  for  its  object  the  per¬ 
fection  to  which  anything  may  be  grown,  soth  at  a 
greater  interest  may  not  only  be  taken  in  our  gardens 
at  home,  but  that  exhibitions  may  be  raised  to  a 
higher  standard,  and  the  public  enabled  to  show  a 
higher  appreciation  of  what  is  placed  before  them. 
In  the  growing  to  vegetables  for  exhibition,  many 
points  require  to  be  well  studied  before  any  com¬ 
mencement  is  made.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be 
quite  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  anything  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  with  the  slightest  chance  of  success,  unless  the 
grower  has  a  thorough  interest  in  the  work  that  is 
before  him.  It  must  be  to  him  a  labour  of  love, 
otherwise  excuses  are  soon  found  that  may  possibly 
have  little  grounds  beyond  a  lack  of  determination 
to  achieve  the  desired  end,  and  failure  sooner  or  later 
becomes  evident. 

Another  point  that  has  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  before  commencement,  is  the  dates  on  which  the 
exhibitions  are  fixed,  so  as  to  have  the  different 
vegetables  at  their  best  at  a  given  time ;  also,  note 
should  be  taken  of  the  names  of  the  varieties  most 
suitable,  and  the  number  of  each  that  is  required. 
This  will  facilitate  matters  somewhat,  and  a  founda¬ 
tion  is  laid  from  which  to  work  on.  There  are  many 
gardeners  who  hold  the  opinion  that  vegetables 
should  not  be  grown  specially  for  exhibition,  as  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  expense  is  necessary.  Well 
this  is  a  matter  that  entirely  lays  with  the  gardener 
himself.  If  he  chose  to  exhibit,  as  there  are  a  few  that 
do,  from  week  to  week  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  then  the  time  and  expense  must 
necessarily  be  great,  and  I  think  on  that  point  there 
is  good  ground  for  complaint  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  he  simply  exhibit  at  a  few  shows,  with  the 
double  object  of  seeing  the  exhibition  and  trying  his 
strength  against  his  neighbours,  no  necessary  time 
and  expense  need  frighten  him,  and  exhibiting 
becomes  as  it  should  be,  a  work  of  pleasure,  without 
in  any  degree  sacrificing  the  other  duties  entrusted 
to  him  by  his  employer.  I  may  here  mention  that  I 
do  no  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  treat  in  any  way 
of  the  history  of  each  vegetable,  as  their  cultivation 
will  require  all  the  space  at  my  command,  and  I 
shall  begin  with  the  Potato  as  the  most  important 
of  all  vegetables  whether  for  exhibition  or  home  use. 

Potato. 

To  obtain  Potatos  of  the  finest  quality  for  exhibition, 
may  be  the  means  of  considerable  difficulty ;  or  on 
the  other  hand,  no  trouble  at  all  may  be  involved,  so 
variable  are  the  natural  soils  even  in  the  same 
locality.  In  one  garden  the  soil  may  be  dry  and  of 
a  light,  sandy,  and  loamy  character,  and  all  that  can 
be  desired  for  the  production  of  high  class  tubers  ; 
but  in  the  next  place  it  may  be  the  very  opposite, 
and  here  the  difficulty  arises.  In  any  case  the  soil 
should  be  trenched  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  at  least,  not 
necessarily  bringing  the  bottom  spit  to  the  top,  but 
breaking  it  well  and  leaving  it  there.  This  is  best  done 
in  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  and  if  heavy,  the  soil 
will  be  much  improved  by  ridging,  as  the  action  of  the 
weather  covers  a  greater  surface,  an  d  it  is  more  readily 
pulverised  by  the  frost.  In  the  case  of  light  soil 
trenching  has  also  an  advantage.  Should  the  season 
be  a  dry  one,  the  moisture  will  be  more  readily 
retained,  and  the  roots  enabled  to  search  deeper  for 
nourishment.  Another  point  that  should  always  be 
observed  in  trenching,  is  to  carefully  break  all  the 
bottom  spits  as  work  proceeds,  otherwise  there  is  no 
further  chance  of  reaching  them.  The  application 
of  manures  of  a  rank  and  raw  character  should 
always  be  avoided,  such  as  that  collected  fresh  from 
the  stables  or  cow  shed  ;  much  better  it  is  to  follow 
some  crop  that  has  had  manure  applied  to  it 
previously.  The  preparation  of  the  seed  is  an 
important  matter,  and  should  begin  when  the  crop  is 
being  lifted,  as  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  a  better 
selection  then.  The  tubers  should  be  laid  aside  to 
become  green,  then,  when  dry,  stored  in  any  shed 
that  can  command  plenty  of  light  and  air.  By  the 
beginning  of  January  the  sets  should  be  placed 
thickly  in  boxes  with  their  ends  upwards,  so  as  to 
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enable  Sprouts  to  become  strong  and  tough.  These 
growths  should  be  thinned  out  to  one,  leaving  the 
strongest ;  and  if  grown  cool  as  they  should  be. 
without  any  risk  of  being  frozen,  they  will  be  about 
2  in.  or  2J  in.  long  at  planting  time. 

Assuming  then,  that  we  are  ready  for  planting,  and 
the  weather  favourable,  about  the  end  of  March,  or 
the  first  week  in  April,  the  trenched  ground  should 
be  coated  with  hot  lime,  thoroughly  forked  over, 
and  flat  lines  drawn  6  in.  deep  with  the  drawhoe. 
The  sets  should  be  placed  in  the  rows  about  8  in. 
apart,  and  if  the  lines  are  3  ft.  between,  as  they 
should  be,  plenty  of  room  will  then  be  afforded.  We 
now  come  to  a  point  worthy  of  attention,  and  that  is 
the  different  character  of  the  soil ;  where  unsuitable, 
each  set  should  have  about  two  shovelfuls  of  soil 
composed  of  wood  ashes,  burnt  soil  and  sand  placed 
over  them,  which  have  previously  been  put  through 
a  half-inch  seive,  Then  the  lines  should  be  earthed 
up  in  the  form  of  a  ridge.  After  the  young  growths 
have  attained  the  height  of  about  8  in.  they  should 
be  finally  “  furred  ”  up. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  recommended  a  con¬ 
siderable  width  for  the  sets,  but  after  much 
experience  on  this  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  giving  plenty  of  room. 
In  the  first  place  the  growth  has  sufficient  room  to 
become  properly  developed,  through  the  sun  and  the 
air  maturing  every  part  of  the  stem  and  leaf,  as 
growth  proceeds  ;  and  through  this  becomes  to  a 
great  extent  disease-resisting.  On  the  other  hand 
those  planted  close  have  no  chance  of  doing  justice 
to  themselves,  as  the  haulm  becomes  a  perfect 
thicket  and  a  ready  prey  to  the  disease,  and  deformed 
tubers  are  usually  abundant.  Potatos  for  exhibiting 
should  be  lifted  as  near  the  time  of  the  show  as 
possible,  and  no  time  lost  in  washing  them  in  soap 
and  water  with  a  soft  sponge,  and  each  wrapped  in 
soft  paper  ready  for  staging.  A  dish  of  Potatos  to 
obtain  the  maximum  number  of  points  should  be  of 
medium  size,  even  with  shallow  eyes,  spotless  skin, 
somewhat  rough  and  white.  Of  varieties  of  Potatos, 
much  will  depend  at  the  time  of  the  year  they  are 
required ;  but  for  early  work,  Snowdrop  and  Sutton’s 
Supreme,  and  for  later  shows,  Satisfaction  and 
Windsor  Castle  are  hard  to  beat. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

DERIVATION  OF  SCUTELLARIA. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stogdon  has  been  good  enough  to  take 
exception  (p.  772)  to  a  statement  I  made,  by  way  of 
illustration  (p.  754)  concerning  the  interest  which 
sometimes  attaches  to  the  etymology  of  plant  names. 
Moreover,  he  quotes  Dr.  W.  Smith  against  me,  and 
otherwise,  by  implication,  imputes  a  certain  want  of 
knowledge,  by  reiterating  Pope’s  famous  line,  that 
“  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.” 

Now,  if  Mr.  Stogdon  will  be  kind  enough  to  read 
Pope's  "  Essay  on  Criticism,”  in  its  entirety,  be  will 
find  that  the  above  quotation  is  specially  directed 
against  critics,  of  whom  Pope,  like  Byron,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  impatient.  However,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
put  myself  in  Pope’s  position,  for  I  court  criticism  ; 
but  I  must  add  that  the  phrase  in  question,  as  it 
stands,  without  the  context,  is  quite  out  of  unison 
with  my  sentiments.  I  believe  that 11  a  little  learning 
is  a  dangerous  thing” — in  chemistry,  and  in 
chemistry  alone  ;  for  in  that  science  a  non  sufficient 
knowledge  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  disastrous 
results.  As  an  instance,  take  glycerine  and  nitric 
acid,  or  sulphur  and  chlorate  of  potash,  which  are 
comparatively  innocent  in  themselves,  but  which  in 
amalgamation  are  calculated  to  upset  the  equilibrium 
of  the  sternest  experimenter  who  knows  but  a 
“  little.”  On  the  other  hand,  and  in  a  general  way, 
I  must  record  my  opinion  that  "a  little  learning” 
is  a  great  incentive  to  further  knowledge,  for  without 
the  ”  little  ”  the  “  further  "  would  never  come.  On 
this  principle,  therefore,  I  maintain  that  “a  little 
learning,”  say,  in  gardening,  botany,  etc.,  or  even  in 
Latin,  is  better  than  none  at  all. 

But,  to  our  derivation.  According  to  Smith 
scutella  is  “a  salve  or  waiter,  of  a  nearly  square 
form,”  while  scutula  is  “  a  little  dish  or  platter,  of  a 
nearly  square  form  ” — a  distinction  without  much 
difference,  as  both  are  diminitive  terms,  and  both 
are  derived  from  scutra,  a  flat  tray,  dish,  plate,  or 
platter.  Against  this  put  Riddle,  another  authority, 
who  in  his  Latin-English  Lexicon,  says  that  scutella 
is  ”  a  small  flat  dish,  almost  square.”  I  find  also, 
that  Nicholson  s  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,” 
and  Hooker’s  “  Students’  Flora,”  are  likewise  on  my 


side  ;  for  the  former  says  scutella  is  a  dish  or  platter 1 ' ; 
and  the  latter  states  that  the  genus  Scutellaria  is 
derived  from  “  scutella,  from  the  rffsA-like  scale  on  the 
calyx."  But,  better  than  all,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Craig’s  ”  Universal  English  Dictionary  ”  is 
absolutely  in  accord  with  my  views,  for,  under  the 
term  scutella,  it  is  there  written,  (••  Latin,  a  dish  or 
saucer”),  the  identical  explanation  I  gave!  My 
critic,  however,  may  still  object  that  “dish”  and 
"saucer”  are  not  interchangeable  terms.  Let  us 
see.  Let  us  consult  Webster.  Here,  then,  we  shall 
find  that  "saucer”  is  rendered  as  "a  small  dish, 
like  a  deep  plate.”  Truly  the  English  language  is 
unique  in  construction,  and  profound  in  fact ! 

However,  as  no  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by 
carrying  this  quibble  further,  I  trust  that  my  readers 
will  admit  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  show  that  my  etymology  of  Scutellaria  is 
not  inaccurate,  and  that  "  a  little  learning  is  (not)  a 
dangerous  thing.” — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  TV. 

- -f- - 

STANSTEAD  PARK  NURSERY. 

Some  time  ago  we  noted  the  fine  collection  of 
tuberous  Begonias  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill.  On 
this  occasion  we  revert  to  the  flowering  and  fine 
foliaged  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  of  which  a  very 
large  assortment  is  kept  in  stock. 

Palms  and  other  Foliage  Plants. 

A  great  amount  of  decorative  work  is  carried  od,  and 
for  this  purpose  Palms  are  of  leading  importance. 
Plants  of  the  rare  Cocos  insignis  bear  six  to  eight 
leaves,  well  furnishing  the  stem  from  the  base 
upwards.  The  pinnae  are  about  12  in.  long,  and 
give  the  leaves  a  graceful  appearance.  Geonoma 
imperialis  is  a  much  stronger  growing  species  than 
G.  gracilis ;  and  the  young  expanding  foliage  is 
reddish.  The  leaves  of  plants  in  48-sized  pots  are 
18  in.  to  24  in.  long.  A  very  pretty  fan  Palm  is 
Livistona  rotundifolia,  with  small  round  leaves  and 
dwarf  habit.  A  beautifully  distinct  Palm  is  Latania 
rubra,  with  red  petioles,  sawed  on  the  edge,  and  red 
margins  to  the  pinnae.  An  uncommon  species  is 
Rbopaloblasta  hexandra,  and  a  large  plant  of  it  here 
has  3J  ft.  of  clear  stem  and  pinnate  leaves. 

Amongst  Dracaenas  the  variegated  D.  Doucetti  is 
always  a  graceful  and  useful  subject  for  decorative 
work,  being  cheerful  alike  summer  and  winter. 
Altogether  different  is  D.  lentiginosa,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties  differing  in  colour  chiefly.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  dark  bronzy-green  hue  tinted  with  red. 
The  leaves  of  D.  Veitchi  are  of  a  brighter  hue,  but 
tinted  with  red  and  graceful  in  habit.  The  red  and 
bronzy  leaves  of  Dracaena  Alexander  Laing  are  very 
handsome,  the  variety  is  of  garden  origin,  and  the 
narrow  leaves  render  this  a  popular  subject  for 
garden  decoration. 

Useful  decorative  Ferns  are  grown  in  several  of 
the  houses.  Pteris  Wimsettii  is  at  once  curious  and 
beautiful  on  account  of  its  irregularly  pinnate  fronds, 
the  tips  of  the  pinnae  being  crested.  Adiantum 
lambertianum  belongs  to  the  A.  mundulum  type,  but 
the  pinules  are  longer  and  more  graceful.  Some 
large  pieces  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare  undulatum 
have  finely  and  much  crisped  fronds.  A  pleasing 
form  of  a  popular  Fern  is  Pteris  tremula  elegans, 
having  all  the  stronger  pinnae  crested.  Pteris 
tricolor  is  now  well  known,  and  a  beautiful  thing 
when  in  good  condition.  Numerous  Maidenhair 
Ferns  are  kept  in  stock,  including  Adiantum  Collisii, 
having  smaller  pinnules  than  the  well-known  A. 
Williamsii.  For  buttonhole  work  A.  Pacotti  is 
extremely  well  adapted.  A.  farleyense  is  also  well 
grown  at  Stanstead  Park.  Very  graceful  is  Pteris 
tenue,  with  long,  slender  and  drooping  pinnae. 

Crotons  are  also  grown  in  great  numbers  and 
variety.  The  leaves  of  Gold  Ring  are  curiously 
curled,  and  exhibit  a  mixture  of  red,  yellow,  and 
green.  Cupania  filicifolia  is  a  beautiful  stove  shrub, 
with  the  leaves  four  times  pinnate  and  very  much 
resembling  a  Fern,  as  the  name  would  indicate. 

A  collection  of  Bromeliads  may  be  regarded 
either  as  flowering  or  foliage  plants,  for  they  are 
both.  Nidularium  fulgens  has  a  red  centre  when 
the  plants  are  in  bloom,  and  the  colour  lasts  a  long 
time.  There  are  several  fine  forms  of  Aechmea, 
Tillandsia,  and  Cryptanthus.  Orchids  are  seldom 
used  as  decorative  plants,  yet  Lipparis  elegantissima 
has  metallic-green  leaves  with  paler  edges.  Pavetta 
borbonica  is  allied  to  the  Ixoras,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  yet  flowered  in  this  country.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  riqh  dark  green,  with  a  red  midrib,  and  blotchecj 
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all  over  with  pale  yellow  or  white  markings.  There 
is  a  large  collection  of  Begonias  of  the  Rex  type,  and 
very  handsome  is  the  foliage  of  Bessie  McGrigor, 
which  is  gray  with  a  green  centre.  B.  decora  is 
characterised  by  its  velvety  colour,  very  hairy 
surface,  and  yellovvish-green  veins.  B.  Rajah  is  a 
strikingly  distinct  type  of  a  bronzy  hue  with  dark 
green  veins. 

Flowering  Plants  under  Glass. 

None  of  the  Stanhopeas  have  a  bolder  appearance 
than  S.  tigrina,  the  sepals  of  which  are  heavily 
striped  and  blotched  with  purple  The  petals  have 
heavy,  transverse,  crimson-purple  bands,  with  a 
crimson-purple  base.  Dendrobium  dalhousieanum 
flowered  a  short  time  ago,  and  D.  bracteosum,  with 
its  small  rosy  flowers  and  scarlet  lip,  seems  never  out 
of  season.  Masdevallia  harryana  Bull's  Blood  is  a 
very  dark  and  scarce  variety. 

In  one  of  the  greenhouses  Hypericum  sinense  con¬ 
tinues  to  bloom  over  a  very  loDg  period.  H. 
mosserianum  tricolor  is  valued  both  for  the  sake  of 
its  foliage  and  flowers.  Lotus  Peliorhynchus  or 
Pelican's  Beak,  has  pendent  stems,  glaucous,  linear 
leaves  and  rich  scarlet  flowers.  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata  grandiflora  has  been  flowering  splendidly  for 
some  time  past,  with  panicles  more  than  a  foot  in 
length.  The  common  H.  hortensis  also  makes  a 
fine  display  with  its  large  bunches  of  blcom. 
Trachelium  caeruleum  is  a  useful  greenhouse  plant 
with  its  corymbs  of  small  blue-purple  flowers.  The 
Nash  Court  variety  of  Lapageria  rosea  has  very 
large  and  dark  flowers  spotted  with  white  in  the 
interior,  and  seems  to  flower  practically  all  the  year 
round. 

Gloxinias  are  grown  in  greater  quantity  this  year 
than  they  have  been  for  seme  time  past,  and  many 
beautiful  varieties  may  be  noted,  having  white,  red, 
and  spotted  flowers,  or  banded  or  edged  with  white 
as  the  case  may  be.  Others  again  are  purple,  dark 
velvety^purple,  with  a  white  edge,  violet-purple,  with 
and  without  white  borders  to  the  segments. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

Several  beds  of  selected  varieties  of  Antirrhinums 
have  been  very  gay  for  a  long  time  past.  There  is  a 
bed  each  of  Album  floribundum,  white,  Laing's 
Crimson,  and  a  yellow  variety, which  are  very  choice 
of  their  kind.  Violas  are  grown  in  some  quantity 
and  variety,  and  a  few  of  the  choicer  ones  only  we 
noted.  Rosine  is  purple  with  white  upper  petals. 
The  miniature,  white  and  highly  fragrant  Violetta  is 
also  well  known.  Wm.  Niel  is  still  the  best  of  the 
soft  rose  varieties.  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  a  soft 
lavender  or  mauve,  which  is  very  popular  for 
bedding  purposes.  Royal  Sovereign  is  a  soft  prim¬ 
rose  variety.  Named  varieties  of  Pentstemons  and 
Phloxes  are  grown  here  in  some  quantity. 

Hardy  border  plants  proper  are  a  special  feature 
of  the  various  collections  here  ;  and  this  section  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  collection  of  aquatics. 
Lathyrus  latifolius  has  done  very  well  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  drought.  The  scarlet  flowers  ofPentstemon 
(Chelone)  barbatus  are  al  ways  attractive.  Campanula 
Pseudo-Raineri  has  large  purple  flowers  on  very 
dwarf  stems.  C.  G.  F.  Wilson  is  also  grown  in  some 
quantity  and  flowers  very  freely.  The  white  flowers 
of  Linaria  repens  alba  at  a  short  distance  are  not 
unlike  those  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The  special 
characteristic  of  Chrysanthemum  filiforme  is  the 
narrow  or  thread-like  form  of  some  of  the  inner 
florets  of  the  ray.  A  bed  of  Chrysanthemum  maxi¬ 
mum  has  done  very  well  this  year.  Verbascum 
olympicum  is  one  of  the  stateliest  of  the  species  of 
Mullein  with  large  yellow  flowers. 

Carnations  are  grown  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  amongst  those  we  noted  were  Germania,  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole,  Old  Clove,  and  Comtesse  de  Paris, 
all  well  known  and  popular  kinds.  The  latter  is  a 
delicate  flesh-coloured  variety ;  and  Niphetos  is 
white  as  the  name  would  imply.  A  large  number  of 
varieties  are  grown,  besides  those  choice  sorts. 
Border  varieties  also  receive  attention. 

A  very  distinct  Hollyhock  is  Althaea  ficifolia,  on 
account  of  the  deeply  divided  foliage,  resembling  to 
some  extent  that  of  the  common  Fig,  as  the  specific 
name  is  intended  to  imply.  The  flowers  are  of 
various  shades  of  yellow.  The  plants  were  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  February  of  last  year,  so  that 
they  are  now  flowering  for  the  second  time. 


Violet  Farms. — There  are  two  of  these  in  the 
United  States  managed  entirely  by  women. 


BEGONIAS  FROM  WRAWBY  BRIGG. 

Some  time  ago  we  noted  some  double  Begonias,  in¬ 
cluding  a  very  fine  double  crimson  named  Charles 
Leeson,  from  this  source.  Mr.  Chris.  Leeson, 
Begonia  Grower,  Wrawby,  Brigg,  Lines,  dow  sends 
us  some  very  select  single  varieties.  The  finest  in 
our  opinion  was  that  named  Miss.  Emily  Atkinson,  a 
pure  white  variety,  producing  flowers  6  in.  in 
diameter,  and  of  great  substance.  All  the  rest  were 
well-formed  and  select  flowers  of  their  kind.  Choice 
and  delicate  was  Mrs.  West,  with  circular,  blush 
flowers  of  great  substance.  An  orange-scarlst 
seedling  of  ’95  was  even  of  greater  substance,  large 
and  perfectly  circular.  Another  bloom  of  it,  some¬ 
what  older,  measured  within  a  fraction  of  6  in.  in 
diameter.  The  rest  of  the  blooms  were  smaller,  but 
of  the  same  high  standard  of  quality.  Edmund 
Aubertin,  a  bright  red  sort,  measured  4^  in.  across. 
In  the  way  of  colour,  a  bright  rose  seedling  of  '95 
was  charming ;  when  fully  developed  the  flowers 
measure  5  in.  across.  A  magenta-rose  seedling  of 
’94  was  also  very  choice  in  its  way.  Only  young 
flowers  were  sent,  but  when  at  their  best  they  reach 
a  width  of  5  in.  A  bright  orange-coloured  variety 
with  a  yellow  base,  would  also  make  an  ornamental 
subject,  provided  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  good. 
That  would  also  apply  to  all  of  the  others  above- 
mentioned,  except  Miss  Emily  Atkinson,  of  which  we 
have  photographs,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  illustrate 
in  an  early  issue  of  The  Gardening  World. 
Accompanying  the  above  was  a  pale  buff-salmon 
variety,  a  seedling  of  last  year,  but  although  of  good 
form,  we  could  not  admire  the  colour  so  much  as 
that  of  the  others.  It  was  one  of  the  most  distinct 
all  the  same. 

- - 

WATERFORD  SUMMER  SHOW. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Waterford  Horticultural 
Society  was  'held  in  the  spacious  and  beautiful 
Courthouse  Grounds,  Waterford,  Ireland,  on  the 
22nd  ult.  The  grounds  are  admirably  adapted  for 
meetings  of  this  kind,  and  the  convenience  of  exhibi¬ 
tors  aod  visitors  alike.  Plants  and  cut  flowers  were 
arranged  in  a  large  Marquee,  and  the  vegetables 
were  accommodated  in  a  tent  behind  it.  The  com¬ 
petition  in  the  various  classes  was  far  above  the 
average,  both  in  numbers  and  quality,  and  this  can¬ 
not  but  add  materially  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Waterford  show.  Both  amateurs  and  professional 
gardeners  surpassed  their  previous  efforts. 

In  the  gardeners'  division  the  first  prize  for  six 
foliage  plants  was  carried  off  by  Lord  Carew 
(gardener,  Mr.  John  McLennan),  Castleboro’,  with  a 
very  fine  let  of  plants,  including  Acalyphas  5ft. high. 
He  was  followed  by  W.  G.  D.  Goff,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Hugh  Innes),  Glenville.  The  Pelargoniums 
were  a  special  feature  of  the  show  and  the  first 
awards  for  zonal  varieties,  single  and  double,  were 
taken  by  C.E. Denny,  Esq. (gardener,  Mr.  R.Coghlan). 
He  also  secured  the  leading  prize  offered  by  Messrs. 
J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables.  The  huge  Maidenhair  Ferns  exhibited 
by  W.  G.  D.  Goff,  Esq  ,  elicited  warm  admiration  ; 
and  his  Orchids  are  acknowledged  to  be  unique  in 
that  part  of  Ireland.  Amongst  the  interesting  plants 
he  exhibited,  were  Cypripediums;  Cattleya  Rex, 
Oncidium  Papilio,  and  the  old-fashioned  but  beauti¬ 
ful  Colax  jugosus,  not  often  seen  there.  These 
flowers  created  much  interest  amongst  the  visitors. 

The  Marquis  of  Waterford  (gardener,  Mr.  Thomas 
Singleton),  Curraghmore,  carried  off  the  first  prize 
for  Pelargoniums  in  another  class.  William  Goff 
Pim,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Michael  Hartley),  Summer 
Grove,  Mountmellick,  secured  the  leading  prize  for 
Pansies,  with  a  very  fine  array.  W.  Richardson, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  John  Stack),  was  awarded  the 
leading  prizes  for  Marechal  Niel  Roses,  Sweet  Peas, 
six  H.  P.  Roses,  and  in  addition  gained  Saunders’ 
Cup.  The  Cockscombs  were  a  feature  of  his  exhibit 
on  account  of  their  size  and  rich  colours.  J.  N. 
White,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Taylor),  received  the 
first  award  for  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and 
Saunders’  Cup  for  Begonias.  A  very  fine  exhibit  of 
Begonias  was  also  set  up  by  Messrs. R.Hartland  &  Son, 
Lough  Nurseries,  Cork.  Some  of  his  finer  varieties 
were  Dr.  Nanson,  Madame  L.  Barrone,  St.  Didier, 
and  M.  Dgony,  which  were  very  much  admired. 
Mrs.  Malcolmson,  Ballinakill  (gardener,  Mr.  Cole), 
showed  creditable  exhibits  in  several  classes.  Lord 
Ashbrook  (gardener,  Mr.  J.L.McKellar),  was  awarded 
the  first  and  second  prizes  for  double  Begonias,  in 


spite  of  great  competition  against  him.  Few  blooms 
could  come  near  those  of  Madame  de  la  Sinder  and 
Henshaw  Russell  shown  by  him.  He  also  took  the 
leading  place  for  Zinnias,  Carnations,  and  Roses, 
defeating  all  comers  with  some  fine  blooms  of 
Niphetos.  About  300  Carnations  and  Picotees 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Wm.  Watson,  Clontarf  Nur¬ 
series. 

In  the  classes  for  vegetables  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford,  was  awarded  the  first  prizes  for  Red 
Currants,  Broad  Beans,  Cos.  Lettuce,  and  Peas. 
Potato  Windsor  Castle  came  in  for  recognition 
likewise  in  his  collection  of  vegetables.  N.  A. 
Power,  Esq/ (gardener,  T.  Fitzpatrick),  Bellevue, 
had  the  best  green  Gooseberries.  William  Goff 
Pim,  Esq.,  secured  the  first  prizes  for  Peaches, 
Melons,  Carrots,  and  Vegetable  Marrows.  Levia¬ 
than  Onions  and  Duke  of  Albany  Peas  drew  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  attention  on  account  of  their 
high  quality.  F.  Jacob,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Morrissey),  Newtown,  took  three  first  prizes  for 
Gooseberries.  E.  A.  White,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
James  Bagge),  showed  the  best  bunch  of  white 
Grapes,  which  has  never  been  beaten,  perhaps,  in  this 
part  of  Ireland  so  early  in  the  season.  He  took  the 
same  high  position  for  black  Grapes,  and  was  highly 
commended  for  Strawberries. 


* 


ON  THE  ADMIXTURE  OF  MANURES. 


There  are  many  manures  which  deteriorate  in  value 
when  mixed  together.  This  may  be  due  either  to 
the  volatilization  of  one  of  the  constituents  or  the 
conversion  of  a  soluble  into  an  insoluble  compound. 
Loss  owing  to  the  former  cause  is  possible  in  the 
case  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  deterioration  owing  to  the  latter  cause  is  possible 
in  that  of  superphosphate  of  lime.  To  render  this 
comprehensible  it  is  necessary  to  state  very  shortly 
the  chemical  principles  involved. 

All  these  substances  are  salts,  i.e.  compounds  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  union  of  an  acid  and  a  base.  Thus — 
Sulphate  of  ammonia] 

Nitrate  of  sola  l 

Phosphate  of  lime  j 


is  the  product 
of  combina¬ 
tion  of 


sulphuric  acid  and 
ammonia 

nitric  acid  and  seda 
phosphoric  acid  and 
lime 


While  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  are 
neutral  salts,  superphosphate  of  lime  is  an  acid,  salt, 
and  contains  three  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  in 
proportion  to  lime  as  the  insoluble  phosphate  of 
lime  in  bones  or  mineral  phosphates.  Basic  slag, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  basic  phosphate  and  contains 
excess  of  lime. 

Acids  and  bases  may  be  either  fixed  or  volatile. 
Ammonia  is  a  volatile  base  ;  soda  and  lime  are  fixed 
bases.  Nitric  acid  volatilizes  when  heated,  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric  acids  are  not  easily  volatilized. 
Ammonia  is  set  free  therefore  when  the  sulphate  is 
mixed  with  lime  or  any  other  fixed  base,  and  nitric 
acid  is  set  free  when  nitrate  of  soda  is  mixed  with 
sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acids,  thus — 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  f-  lime  =  sulphate  of  lime  f  ammonia. 
Nitrate  of  soda  +  phosphoric  acid  =  phosphate  of  soda  + 
nitric  acid. 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  acts  like  lime,  though 
somewhat  more  slowly,  and  so  also  will  gas-lime 
since  it  contains  free  lime-.  It  will  now  be  possible 
to  understand  the  loss  arising  from  mixing  certain 
manures. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia. — If  mixed  with  lime  or 
substances  containing  excess  of  lime  like  basic 
slag,  loss  of  ammonia  by  volatilization  is  sure  to 
occur.  Since  chalk  acts  like  lime,  though  more  slowly, 
there  is  some  danger  of  loss  if  sulphate  of  ammonia 
be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  very  chalky  land, 
but  as  soon  as  the  salt  is  washed  into  the  land  by 
rain  there  is  no  further  loss,  owing  to  the  power  that 
soil  possesses  of  absorbing  ammonia.  Since  guano 
contains  salts  of  ammonia,  the  same  statements  will 
hold  good  for  this  manure. 

Nitrate  of  soda.— As  the  nitrogenous  portion  of 
this  salt  is  an  acid,  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  by 
mixing  with  lime  cr  basic  slag.  Loss,  however, 
may  be  caused  by  mixing  nitrate  of  soda  with  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  which  acts  upon  it  like  a  free 
acid.  It  is  well  known  that  reaction  occurs  when 
the  two  manures  are  mixed  in  a  heap,  and  if  the 
mass  becomes  hot,  nitric  acid  is  sure  to  be  lost  by 
volatilization. 

Whether  loss  of  nitric  acid  would  occur,  if  the  mix¬ 
ture  were  at  once  spread  upon  the  land,  is  doubtful, 
for  in  that  case  very  slight  rise  in  temperature  would 
occur.  There  is,  however,  another  source  of  danger, 
viz. the  deleterious  action  of  free  nitric  acid  upon 
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young  plants.  Some  young  Turnip  plants  were  grow 
in  pots  manured  by  various  manures.  To  two  of 
these  pots  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  soluble 
phosphate  had  been  applied  and  in  the'e  the  plants 
presented  the  appearance  of  having  failed 
apparently  owing  to  destruction  of  the  tissue  of  the 
stem  just  underneath  the  soil  The  plants  in  an  un¬ 
manured  pot  and  in  pots  to  which  either  nitrate  of 
soda  or  soluble  phosphate,  but  not  both,  had  been 
applied,  presented  a  healthy  appearance.  In 
presence  of  abundance  of  chalk  there  is  much  less 
danger  of  harm  being  thus  done,  but  it  is  better  to 
avoid  the  application  of  the  two  manures  at  the  same 
time. 

Superphosphate  of  lime,  owes  its  particular 
value  to  its  solubility,  it  being  easily  washed  into 
and  diffused  through  the  soil.  If,  however,  it  be  first 
mixed  with  lime,  basic  slag  or  chalk,  the  acid  salt  is 
converted  into  the  neutral  phosphate  of  lime  which 
being  insoluble  in  water  possesses  no  advantage  over 
powdered  coprolite  or  other  mineral  phosphates. 
It  may  be  added  that  superphosphate  deteriorates 
by  keeping,  as  it  usually  contains  free  alumina  and 
iron  oxide,  bases  which  slowly  re-act  with  the  acid 
phosphate  and  convert  it  into  insoluble  neutral  com¬ 
pounds. 

The  incompatible  manures  may  be  tabulated  thus — 
Sulphate  oi  ammonia  (&  guano)  and  Lime,  chalk,  gas-lime  and 
basic  slag. 

Nitrate  of  soda  „  Superphosphate  of  lime. 

Superphosphate  ot  lime  „  Lime,  chalk,  gas-lime  and 

basic  slag. 

— T.  S.  Dymond,  in  The  Journal  of  the  Essex  Technical 
Laboratories. 

- ■+■ - 

PERTH  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S  SHOW. 

The  chief  feature  at  the  Perth  flower  show  this  year, 
which  was  held  on  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  ult.,  was 
a  table  of  Orchids  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Roy,  of 
Craigclowan,  Perth,  exhibited  by  his  gardener,  Mr. 
Frank  Nicoll.  The  table  was  admitted  by  several  of 
the  judges  to  be  one  of  the  finest  ever  exhibited  in 
Scotland,  and  they  had  no  difficulty  in  awarding  it 
the  first  prize. 

As  a  lover  of  Orchids  and  a  reader  of  the  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  I  shall  detail  briefly  Mr.  Nicoll’s  selec¬ 
tion.  The  plants  were  set  on  a  table  10  ft.  by  5  ft., 
covered  with  green  cloth  and  dressed  with  Palms 
and  Maidenhair  Ferns.  The  plants  with  their  grace¬ 
ful  racemes  and  profusion  of  snowy-white,  bright 
yellow,  green,  olive,  and  glowing  scarlet  looked 
gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  The  first  plant  to  fix  our 
attention  was  a  fine  Odontoglossum  crispum,  which 
would  be  hard  to  beat  anywhere.  Next  in  merit 
was  an  equally  charming  O.  harryanum,  also  O. 
cirrhosum,  O.  citrosmum,  O.  cordatum,  O.  cristatel- 
lum,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  Roezlii,  O.  vexillarium,  and 
some  fine  specimens  of  Oncidium  flexuosum. 

Next  came  the  Cypripediums  in  charming  variety. 
They  were  as  follows C.  barbatum,  C.  chamber- 
lainianum,  C.  Curtisii,  C.  harrisianum,  C.  lawrence- 
anum,  and  C.  selligerum  majus.  There  were  also  a 
lovely  Colax  jugosus  and  an  excellent  variety  of 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus.  The  plants,  without 
an  exception,  were  in  the  very  pink  of  health  and 
condition,  and  Mr.  Roy  is  to  be  complimented  on 
his  fine  collection  as  also  in  having  in  his  employ¬ 
ment  so  skilful  an  Orchid-grower  as  Mr.  Nicoll, 
whom,  I  understand,  is  never  happier  than  when 
attending  to  his  beautiful  and  fascinating  flowers. — 
An  Eye  Witness. 

The  second  prize  in  this  contested  competition,  as 
we  are  informed,  went  to  Mr.  Little,  gardener  to  P. 
W.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Muirton  Bank,  who  had  a  fine 
group  made  up  of  a  totally  different  class  of  plants. 
The  third  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Leslie, 
gardener  to— Coates,  Esq.,  Pitcullen.  For  a  circular 
group  of  plants,  Mr.  E,  R.  Bush  of  Messrs.  Harley 
&  Sons,  Vinehill,  Kinnoull,  led  the  way,  with  a  well- 
arranged  group,  though  Mr.  Little  and  Mr.  Leslie 
both  competed  against  him,  coming  very  close. 

Mr  .James  Cameron,  Auchterarder  House,  had  the 
best  six  foliage  plants  including  a  fine  Croton  and 
another  of  Araucaria  excelsa.  Mr.  Leslie  took  the 
second  prize,  notwithstanding  his  giant  specimen  of 
Agave  americana  variegata,  which  was  13  ft.  in 
diameter  and  12  ft.  high.  The  latter  came  to  the 
front  in  the  class  for  six  Ferns, including  a  fine  sample 
of  Lygodium  scandens,  and  another  of  Polypodium 
aureum,  6  ft.  in  diameter.  Mr.  James  Lindsay, 
gardener  to  John  M.  Fraser,  Esq.,  Rosemount, 


Perth,  was  third  with  three  beautiful  specimens  of 
Adiantum.  The  exhibits  put  up  in  the  other  classes 
for  gardeners  and  amateurs  were  considerably  above 
the  usual  standard  of  quality,  and  more  numerous 
than  in  previous  years,  thus  showing  that  the  Perth 
show  is  advancing. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  fruit,  but  Mr.  Leslie 
had  it  pretty  much  his  own  way  inasmuch  as  he  took 
the  leading  awards  for  twelve  and  eight  varieties  of 
fruit  in  excellent  condition.  Vegetables  both  in  the 
gardeners’  and  amateurs’  classes  were  admittedly  in 
splendid  condition.  Mr.  James  Joss,  Dundee,  took 
the  lead  in  the  gardeners’  class.  Mr  Fender,  Crieff, 
and  Mr.  Harper,  Tulliebelton,  were  the  champions 
in  the  amateurs’  competitions.  Cut  flowers  such  as 
Dahlias,  Roses,  annual  and  herbaceous  plants,  were 
shown  in  quantity  and  in  excellent  condition. 

In  the  non-competitive  classes  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Gladioli,  Chrysanthemums,  Cactus  Dahlias,  &c. 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Turnbull  made  a  fine  display  in 
the  way  of  tuberous  Begonias,  of  which  they  make 
a  speciality  growing  something  like  3,000  seedlings, 
both  single  and  double.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll, 
Dundee,  of  Rose  fame,  staged  a  good  exhibit  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants  and  florists’  flowers.  Messrs.  Cocker 
&  Sons,  Aberdeen,  turned  up  with  cut  flowers  in 
great  quantity,  grown  in  the  open.  Messrs.  Harley 
&  Sons,  Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie,  Carse  of  Gowrie 
Nurseries,  Messrs.  Halley,  Bros.,  Perth,  Messrs, 
Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee,  all  met  at  the  “  bonnie 
toon  o’  Perth  ”  with  their  respective  specialities,  in 
the  way  of  cut  flowers. 

- »*• - 

SWAN  LEY  HORTICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 

The  well-known  Horticultural  College  at  Swanley 
was  en  fete  on  Thursday,  July  30th,  the  annual  giving 
away  of  the  prizes  to  the  successful  scholars  having 
been  fixed  for  that  date.  Many  friends  and  visitors 
were  present,  and  the  lecture  hall,  in  which  the 
ceremony  took  place,  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Sir 
William  Hart  Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  on  rising  to  open  the  meeting  spoke  at  some 
length.  On  occasions  such  as  this,  he  said,  it  was 
important  to  take  stock  of  the  educational  assets, 
and  to  see  what  progress  had  been  made  and  what 
successes  had  been  achieved.  The  Swanley  Horti¬ 
cultural  College  was  a  unique  institution  in  the 
educational  system  of  this  country,  and  therefore 
well  worthy  of  liberal  support,  both  local  and  other¬ 
wise.  The  college  itself,  he  would  remind  his  hearers, 
was  started  in  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  the 
Technical  Education  Act  was  passed,  1889.  Of  that 
Act,  continued  Sir  William,  he  was  proud  to  claim 
the  authorship.  He  had  for  long  given  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  attention  to  this  problem  of  education,  a 
problem  that  was  even  now  perplexing  all  leading 
statesmen  and  politicians,  and  one  that  would  sooner 
or  later  have  to  be  seriously  grappled  with.  It  was 
a  notorious  fact  that  education  upon  the  Continent 
was  in  a  much  more  advanced  state  than  it  un¬ 
fortunately  is  in  our  own  country.  In  Germany, 
particularly,  the  public  schools  were  far  and  away 
better  than  ours,  to  our  shame  be  it  said.  All  think¬ 
ing  people  could  not  but  see  what  a  serious  matter 
this  was.  It  becomes  harder  each  year  for  our  lower 
and  lower  middle  classes  to  obtain  a  living,  and  the 
difficulty  seemed  inclined  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish,  for  our  island,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  does 
not  get  larger,  whilst  our  population  was  multiplying 
at  a  great  rate.  Liberal  educational  measures  would 
have  to  be  taken  ere  long,  although  it  seemed  a  great 
pity  that  the  religious  question  should  always  be  in 
the  way. 

The  twenty-two  young  men,  and  twenty-four 
women  at  Swanley,  continued  the  chairman,  were 
placed  under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances 
for  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of  their  chosen 
profession.  The  great  fault  attaching  to  most 
college  educations  was  their  too  bookish  character, 
and  although  books  were  excellent  things  in  their 
proper  place  they  were  not  everything.  He  believed 
the  system  adopted  at  Swanley  of  combining  theory 
and  practice  was  the  best  and  most  useful  one, 

In  concluding,  he  would  like  to  offer  a  word  of 
advice  and  consolation  to  those  who  had  not  been 
successful  in  obtaining  prizes.  To  them  he  would 
say  let  the  non  success  of  to-day  prove  the  stimulant 
for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Powell,  the  principal  of  the  college  then  read 


a  report  dealing  with  the  work  accomplished  during 
the  past  year.  The  work  is  equally  divided  between 
the  male  and  female  students.  None  are  compelled 
to  work,  but  are  all  expected  to  perform  their  share. 
Everything  had  worked  harmoniously  and  well 
throughout  the  past  year,  and  the  reports  made  by 
the  examiners  were  most  satisfactory.  Swanley 
students  had  also  been  very  successful  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  examinations,  in  which  they 
had  obtained  four  First-class  Certificates.  They  had 
also  done  very  well  at  the  examinations  held  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  although  only  a 
few  of  the  results  were  as  yet  to  hand.  He  could 
only  thank  most  heartily  the  teachers  who  had  so 
ably  assisted  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  would  not  be 
doing  justice  unless  he  made  special  mention  of  Mr. 
Belling,  who  had  rendered  especially  valuable 
service. 

Lady  Emily  Hart  Dyke  then  proceeded  to  hand 
the  prizes  to  the  successful  candidates.  Appended 
is  the  prize  list,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  the  names 
of  women  students  figure  most  conspicuously. 
Indeed,  of  the  twenty-two  prizes  given  for  college 
work,  fifteen  of  them  were  carried  off  by  women 
students. 

Diplomas — Miss  Micklethwaite  and  Miss  Windemer. 
Practical  Horticulture — Miss  Barker  and  Mr. George. 
Botany  (microscopical) — Miss  Barker. 

,,  (senior) — Miss  Barker. 

,,  (junior) — Mr.  Langford. 

Geology  (senior) — Miss  Benians. 

,,  (junior) — Miss  Morrison. 

Physics  (senior) — Miss  Benians. 

,,  (junior)-  Miss  Payne. 

Chemistry  (senior) — Miss  Benians. 

,,  (junior) — Miss  Barker. 

,,  (elementary) — Mr.  Corks. 

Principles  of  Agriculture  (senior) — Miss  Barker. 

„  ,,  (junior) — Miss  Payne  and 

Mr.  Farmer. 

Bee-keeping  (senior) — Mr.  Hotten. 

„  (junior) — Mr.  Pilcher. 

Book-keeping — Miss  Benians  and  Mr.  Tucker. 

Diary  (ladies) — Miss  Micklethwaite. 

,,  (men)— Mr.  Hotten. 

Practical  Work — Miss  Micklethwaite  and  Miss 
Newsham. 

,,  ,,  Mr.  Hotten  and  Mr.  George. 

Entomology — Miss  Micklethwaite. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Sir  William  and  Lady  Emily 
Hart  Dyke  were  carried  unanimously.  Miss  Good¬ 
rich  Freer  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  future  in 
store  for  women  gardeners,  and  said  that  everyone 
of  them  who  was  leaving  them  to-day  did  so  with  a 
good  post  lying  open  for  her  if  she  chose  to  take  it  ; 
indeed,  there  were  now  two  places  lying  vacant 
which  they  would  not  be  able  to  fill  from  the- 
college. 

In  an  adjoining  hall  was  held  a  small  competition 
amongst  the  students  for  floral  dinner  tables,  sprays, 
bouquets,  etc.  Miss  Cope  was  placed  first  for  a 
bouquet,  Miss  Udall  for  a  floral  design  and  a  button¬ 
hole,  and  Miss  Windermer  for  table  decoration  and 
a  spray.  Miss  Benians  and  Mr.  Farmer  were 
adj  udged  equal  firsts  for  a  collection  of  wild  flowers, 
including  over  a  hundred  specimens. 

In  addition  some  fruits  and  vegetables  of  excellent 
quality  grown  at  the  college  were  exhibited. 

- - 

MIDLAND  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE 
SHOW. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Midland  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society  was  forwarded  a  week,  and  took 
place  on  the  24th  ult.,  in  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Birmingham.  This  alteration  of  the  date  on  account 
of  the  hot,  dry,  and  early  season,  had  the  result  of 
securing  better  quality  for  the  exhibits  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Show  than  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
southern  exhibitors  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  so  that  the  midland  and  northern  growers 
had  it  all  their  own  way. 

There  was  strong  competition  in  the  class  for 
twelve  flake  and  bizarre  Carnations,  giving  the  judges 
considerable  difficulty  in  awarding  the  seven  prizes 
offered.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birming¬ 
ham,  was  again  well  to  the  fore,  as  he  was  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  His  blooms  of  Robert  Lord, 
Gordon  Lewi's,  Guardsman,  W.  Skirving,  Mrs. 
Rowan,  Edward  Adams,  Arline,  Master  Fred,  Rob 
Roy,  Sarah  Payne,  and  others,  were  in  remarkably 
fine  condition  considering  the  hot.  and  droughty- 
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nature  of  the  season.  Mr.  Crossley  Head,  Hebden 
Bridge,  carried  off  the  first  award  for  six  varieties 
in  a  spirited  competition. 

The  usual  exhibitors  came  up  in  almost  all  the 
classes  and  seemed  to  have  no  hesitation  in  trying 
their  strength  with  one  another.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham 
again  led  the  way  in  the  class  for  twelve  white 
ground  Picotees,  showing  fine  blooms  of  Favourite, 
Little  Phil,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Jessie,  Amy  Robsart,  Lena, 
and  Ganymede.  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Manchester,  came 
very  close  upon  the  heels  of  his  opponent.  Mr. 
Crossley  again  came  to  the  front  in  the  class  for  six 
white  ground  Picotees,  showing  Brunette,  Nellie, 
and  Mrs.  Payne  in  fine  condition.  He  was  folio  .ved 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  Wolverhampton,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  came  to  the  front  in  the  class  for  six  yellow 
ground  Picotees  and  fancies,  showing  fine  blooms  of 
The  Dey,  Ladas,  George  Cruickshank,  Mrs.  R. 
Sydenham,  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  others ;  he  was 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Handsworth,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  again  remained 
unbeaten  in  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  yellow 
grounds  and  fancies,  exhibiting  handsome  blooms  of 
Yellowbammer,  Monarch,  Ladas,  Mrs.  R.  Syden¬ 
ham,  The  Dey,  Janira,  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  others. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth,  took  the  second 
place  here  ;  and  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Sparkhill 
Nurseries,  Birmingham,  took  the  third  place. 

True  yellow  ground  Picotees  are  now  becoming 
recognised  as  worthy  of  being  kept  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  the  numerous  recent  additions  to 
this  beautiful  type  should  warrant  the  arrangement. 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham  had  to  give  way  here  to  Mr.  A. 
W.  Jones,  who  took  the  lead  with  six  beautiful 
blooms  of  Ladas,  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham,  Mrs.  Douglas, 
Mrs.  Whitbourn,  &c. ;  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  was  never¬ 
theless  a  very  good  second  with  most  of  the  same 
varieties. 

The  twelve  self  Carnations  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Kenyon,  secured  him  the  first  prize  ;  some  of  his 
finer  blooms  were  R.  Bealey,  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole, 
Meteor,  Mrs.  Muir,  and  Rose  of  Cardiff.  Mr.  T. 
Lord,  Todmorden,  came  in  second.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thurstan  had  a  charming  exhibit  in  the  class  for  six 
seifs,  showing  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro,  the  finest  white  in 
cultivation,  also  Hebe,  Mancunian,  Germania,  &c. 
Mr.  J.  Brocklehurst,  Moston,  Manchester,  took  the 
second  position. 

After  his  severely  contested  honours  Mr.  R.  Syden¬ 
ham  was  awarded  the  Challenge  Cup  given  by  the 
society,  and  now  bolds  it  for  the  year.  The  honours 
in  connection  with  the  Cup  offered  by  the  Charles 
Turner  Memorial  Trustees,  were  divided  between 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  who  will 
each  hold  it  for  half  a  year,  during  the  coming 
twelve  months. 

The  premier  bizarre  Carnation  in  the  show  was 
Gilbert,  a  new  variety  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Edwards ;  he 
also  had  the  best  light  edged  Picotee  in  Rev.  E. 
Thomas  Williams ;  the  leading  heavy  edged  sort  in 
Mrs.  Edwards,  and  the  premier  flake  in  Mrs.  Rowan. 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham  showed  the  best  yellow  ground 
Picotee  in  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham,  and  the  leading  fancy 
in  Monarch.  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro  was  the  premier 
bloom  amongst  seifs  and  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  and  Messrs.  Rogers  & 
Son,  Whittlesea,  Peterborough,  gained  the  Silver 
Medals  offered  by  the  Botanical  Society. 

Mr.  R.  Sydenham  had  the  best  pot  Carnations, 
and  also  secured  the  special  prize  offered  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Benary,  having  well-grown  plants  in  both 
cases.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  were  second  for 
the  six  pots.  Messrs.  Rogers  &  Son  had  the  best 
twelve  bunches  of  border  Carnations  cut  with  long 
stems  and  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  fancies  and 
seifs.  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  had  the  best  Carnations 
cut  with  long  stems. 

- - 

Hardening  §|iscellany. 

BEGONIAS  AT  STEVENAGE. 

Double  flowered  tuberous  Begonias  are  becoming 
more  popular  with  every  season,  and  they  bid  fair 
to  soon  send  the  single  varieties  to  the  wall.  This  is 
to  be  expected  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  whether  grown  in  pots  or  in  beds  the 
doubles  are  much  more  showy  and  brilliant  than  the 
singles,  whilst  the  range  of  colour,  thanks  to  recent 
additions,  is  equally  as  great.  With  praiseworthy 
assiduity  Messrs.  Young  &  Dobinson,  Stevenage, 


Herts,  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  of  late  to 
the  double  flower,  and  they  are  in  possession  of  an 
excellent  type  of  bloom.  In  a  box  of  blooms  recently 
forwarded  us  from  the  Stevenage  nurseries  were 
some  rich  shades  of  crimson,  scarlet,  and  salmon- 
pink.  One  fine  creamy-yellow  variety  also  caught 
our  eye  most  favourably.  The  blooms  were  all  of 
medium  size,  and  true  Camellia  shape.  The  habit, 
also,  judging  from  the  samples  sent,  is  vigorous  and 
healthy. 

DOUBLE  FUCHSIA. 

Some  cultivators  prefer  single  and  others  double 
Fuchsias;  while  a  judicious  mixture  insures  the 
greater  variety.  A  flower  of  a  double  variety,  a 
seedling,  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  C.  Walker, 
F.R.H.S.,  Leyland  Nurseries,  Preston.  It  reminds 
us  of  an  old  variety  named  Marksman,  which  had 
very  large  and  fully  double  violet  flowers.  That 
under  notice  is  rather  better  in  form,  with  more 
regularly  arranged  petals  and  blue-purple  flowers. 
The  blue  shows  itself  most  towards  the  tips  of  the 
petals,  and  sometimes  along  the  edges.  The  sepals 
are  very  short  and  broad,  reflexed  and  deep  red.  The 
flower  is  good  of  its  kind,  and  provided  the  plant  is 
of  strong  constitution,  good  habit  and  free  flowering 
the  variety  must  be  a  very  good  thing.  The  fault  of 
many  of  the  very  large  and  old  double  varieties  was 
that  they  branched  sparely  and  irregularly,  so  that 
the  habit  was  anything  but  gainly.  The  heavy 
blooms  were  also  very  liable  to  drop  before  they  had 
been  many  days  expanded.  If  these  faults  have 
been  remedied  in  this  new  variety,  so  much  the 
better. 

- - -e- - 

CARSHALTON  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  annual  flower  show  of  the  Beddington, 
Carshalton,  and  Wallington  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  Carshalton  Park,  on  the  3rd  inst. 
(August  Bank  Holiday)  under  very  favourable 
aspects  as  to  weather.  Athletic  sports  are  held 
every  year  in  conjunction  with  the  flower  show,  and 
serve  to  draw  a  large  number  of  the  holiday  people. 

The  first  award  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Stevens,  gardener 
to  E.  G.  Coles,  Esq.,  The  Lodge,  Carshalton.  His 
Crotons,  Lilies,  and  Caladiums  were  well  coloured 
and  neatly  arranged.  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins)  The  Grange,  Wallington,  was 
a  very  good  second,  but  the  plants  were  somewhat 
crowded.  Mr.  J.  Wakefield,  gardener  to  J.  W. 
Taylor,  J.P.,  Carshalton  Park,  was  third.  Mr.  A. 
Etheridge,  gardener  to  A.  M.  C.ressy,  Esq.,  Hayesden, 
Wallington,  took  the  lead  for  a  smaller  group  of 
plants  ;  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  D.  Harris,  gardener 
to  W.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Cottesbrooke,  Upper 
Carshalton.  Both  these  smaller  groups  were  neatly 
set  up  but  slightly  crowded. 

The  first  prize  for  six  exotic  Ferns  was  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Stevens  with  good  specimens,  Mr.  A. 
Etheridge  had  the  best  six  tuberous  Begonias  which 
were  well  grown.  Mr.  W.  Clayson,  gardener  to 
J.  Dry,  Esq.,  Haveney,  Carshalton,  was  second  with 
larger  plants.  Mr.  H.  Shoebridge,  gardener  to 
Maurice  BeddiDgton,  Esq.,  J.P.,  The  Limes, 
Carshalton,  showed  the  best  three  varieties  of 
Coleus  in  bush-trained  specimens.  Mr.  A. 
Etheridge  had  the  best  Fuchsias,  Mr.  D.  Harris 
showed  the  best  four  tuberous  Begonias.  Mr.  J. 
Wakefield,  gardener  to  Capt.  J.  W.  Taylor,  J.P., 
Carshalton  Park,  had  the  best  Gloxinias  in  grandly 
flowered  specimens,  and  Mr.  H.  Shoebridge,  was  a 
good  second. 

There  were  eight  tables  for  dinner  table  decoration, 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Mole,  High  Street,  Croydon,  took 
the  lead  with  an  arrangement  of  Carnations, 
Gypsophila,  Smilax,  Prunus  Pissardi,  and  other 
coloured  foliage.  Misses  Mildred  Coles,  and  Mary 
Blayson,  The  Lodge.  Carshalton,  were  first  in 
another  class.  The  first  prize  for  a  dinner  for  a 
family  of  five,  was  exhibited  by  Miss  Jessie  Rhodes, 
Grape  Vine  Cottages,  Wallington.  It  cost  only 

2S.  4^d. 

The  first  award  for  a  basket  of  six  vegetables  was 
taken  by  Mr.  James  Davis,  5,  Cambridge  Villas, 
Carshalton.  Mr.  D.  Harris  was  second,  and  Mr.  G. 
P.  Turner,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Trollope,  Esq.,  The 
Lodge,  Woodcote,  was  third.  Mr.  J.  H.  Stevens 
took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  nine 
vegetables,  showing  splendid  Potatos,  Onions,  Peas, 
Scarlet  Runners,  Carrots,  Beet  and  Cabbages.  Mr. 
James  Davis  took  the  second  place  here  with  smaller 


but  neat  samples.  There  were  seven  prizes  awarded 
in  this  class. 

The  first  prize  for  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Shoebridge,  who  also  had 
the  best  scarlet-flesh  Melon.  Mr.  J.  H.  Stevens  had 
the  best  green-flesh  Melon.  Mr.  H.  Dann,  Elm 
Grove,  Wallington,  showed  the  best  Tomatos.  A  H. 
Smee,  Esq.  had  the  best  Nectarines.  The  first  prize 
for  six  dishes  of  hardy  fruit  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Stevens,  with  Peaches,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Red  Currants.  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  took 
the  second  place,  his  Apples  being  good,  but  not 
ripe.  Mr.  H.  Shoebridge  was  third,  showing 
Mulberries,  amongst  others. 

The  tent  for  cottagers  showed  some  excellent 
samples  of  cultivation,  more  particularly  when  we 
consider  the  nature  and  trying  character  of  the 
season  through  which  the  vegetables  and  flowers 
have  passed.  Onions,  Potatos,  Shallots,  and  Beet 
offered  a  remarkable  display,  Cauliflowers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  entirely  absent,  and  Peas  and 
Cabbages,  particularly  the  former,  were  weak. 

The  local  champion  for  vegetables,  Mr.  H. 
Hopkins,  Ivy  Cottages,  Wrythe,  Carshalton,  was  to 
the  fore  in  fine  form  as  usual,  and  well  maintains  his 
former  reputation.  He  gained  the  first  prize  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables  showing  six  kinds,  including 
excellent  Potatos,  Onions,  Dwarf  Beans,  and 
Cabbages.  Mr.  C.  McRae  was  second  with  good 
Potatos,  French  Beans,  and  Marrows.  Mr.  E. 
Bradley,  Bandon  Hill,  was  third,  but  had  good 
Carrots,  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  McRae  maintained 
the  same  order  of  merit  for  a  collection  of  six  salads. 

Mr.  Wm.  Henn,  25,  Tramway  Terrace,  Beddington 
Corner,  had  the  best  twenty-five  Shallots,  which 
were  excellently  finished.  Mr.  J.  Buckenham,  13, 
Levitt’s  Cottages,  Carshalton  had  the  best  autumn- 
sown  Onions  in  admirably  grown  samples.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  John  Parfitt,  5,  William  Street, 
Carshalton,  with  well  ripened  samples ;  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Henn  was  a  good  third.  Mr.  E.  Bradley, 
secured  the  leading  award  for  spring-sown  Onions  ; 
and  Mr.  G.  Henn,  3,  Tramway  Terrace,  Beddington 
Corner  was  a  good  second.  A  third  and  two  fourth 
prizes  were  awarded.  The  competitions  for  Onions 
were  well  contested. 

Mr.  A.  Backhurst,  22,  Highland  Cottages,  Walling¬ 
ton,  had  the  best  Vegetable  Marrows ;  four  prizes  were 
awarded.  Mr.  G.  Henn  had  the  best  Carrots  in  good 
samples  of  Intermediate.  Mr.  Wm.  Gough,  Mill 
Lane, Carshalton ,  exhibited  the  best  long  Beet;  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Henn  secured  the  first  award  for  turnip-rooted 
Beet.  Mr.  G.  Henn  was  first  for  Parsnips,  and  Mr. 
C.  McRae  was  a  good  second.  French  Beans  were 
a  fairly  strong  class  and  the  samples  in  most  cases 
admirable.  Mr.  Wm.  Ames,  26,  Carshalton  Road, 
Beddington  Corner,  secured  the  leading  award  with 
shapely  samples '6  in.  to  7  in.  long.  Mr.  G.  Woodall, 
Station  Road,  Carshalton,  was  a  good  second.  Mr. 
G.  Bowditcb,  Wallington  Corner,  hadthebest  Scarlet 
Runners  in  beautiful  samples.  Mr.  W.  Miles,  Stanley 
Road,  Carshalton,  had  the  best  Broad  Beans  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Woodall  had  a  fine  dish  of  Peas,  being  first. 
Both  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  were  weak.  Mr.  Geo. 
Rhodes,  Grape  Vine  Cottage,  Wallington,  had  by 
far  the  best  Cucumbers.  Mr.  Wm.  Ames  took  the 
lead  for  a  collection  of  herbs.  Mr.  A.  Saw,  Bedding¬ 
ton  Lane,  showed  the  best  Red  Cabbages.  Mr.  H. 
Hopkins  was  first  for  Lettuces. 

He  also  led  the  way  in  the  class  for  two  dishes  of 
white  Potatos,  showing  Snowdrop  Kidney  and 
Sutton’s  Satisfaction.  Mr.  J.  Buckenham  was  a  good 
second.  Mr.  H.  Hopkins  again  led  the  way  in  the 
class  for  coloured  Potatos,  showing  nice  clean 
samples.  Mr.  Wm.  Ames  was  second.  Four  prizes 
were  awarded  in  each<  of  these  two  classes.  Mr. 
Edward  Rogers,  Nightingale  Road,  had  the  best 
Tomatos. 

In  the  open  class  for  four  duplicate  dishes  of 
Potatos  one  of  each  sort  to  be  boiled,  the  first  prize 
was  well  earned  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Stevens,  with  splendid 
samples.  Mr.  G.  Bowditch,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Gower, 
Bandon  Hill,  both  of  them  cottagers,  were  second 
and  third  respectively.  Mr.  W.  Gough  had  the  best 
three  dishes  of  fruit.  Mr.  J.  Baker,  Church  Hill, 
Carshalton,  had  the  best  two  dishes  of  Gooseberries. 
Mr.  G.  Woodall  was  first  for  Black  and  Red 
Currants;  and  Mr.  W.  Patchell,  Model  Cottages, 
Bandon  Hill,  had  the  best  Raspberries.  The  best 
Apples  were  shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Prout,  Park  Road, 
Carshalton.  Mrs.  Ella  Bowditch,  Wallington 
Corner,  had  the  best  boiled  Potatos. 
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Prizes  were  also  offered  for  home  made  bread, 
jam,  pickles,  honey,  &c.  One  tent  was  devoted  to  a 
poultry  show,  and  another  to  a  conference  on 
poultry. 

In  the  non-competitive  class  a  pretty  group  of 
plants  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  R.  Box,  West 
Croydon.  He  also  had  a  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  in  fresh  condition.  Messrs.  John 
Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West 
Norwood,  also  had  a  fresh  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants.  The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association,  Limited,  3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  had  a 
fine  table  of  vegetables. 

- -t* - 

QUGSCIODS  ADD  MSOJGKS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  iy  their  so  doing. 

Oncidium  macranthum. — George  Neil :  Your  plant 
must  be  a  fne  one,  judging  from  the  fact  that  one 
flower  stalk  bears  38  blooms.  The  flower  you  sent 
is  a  very  fine  one,  but  whether  it  would  be  considered 
sufficiently  distinct  to  be  worthy  of  a  certificate  is  a 
point  upon  which  we  are  somewhat  dubious, 
because  the  species  is  a  very  old  and  common  one. 
The  dorsal  sepal  and  the  petals  are  nearly  orbicular ; 
all  the  sepals  are  lightly  tinted  with  brown.  The 
petals  are  the  finest  feature  of  the  flower,  because 
they  are  of  a  clear  bright  yellow.  The  lip  is  also 
yellow,  except  the  basal  auricles,  and  the  wings  of 
the  column  which  are  violet  purple.  The  Orchid 
Committee  might  look  favourably  upon  it,  though 
we  cannot  guarantee  it. 

Yucca  gloriosa. — Harry  Edwards  :  We  do  not 
consider  it  in  accordance  with  fact  that  this  plant 
flowers  only  once  in  50  years.  We  have  seen  the 
same  plants  flower  freely  several  times  within  the 
last  ten  years.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  strength  or 
size.  Plants  that  have  flowered  produce  more  than 
one  crown,  and  these  flower  after  they  have  attained 
sufficient  size,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  if  planted  out.  It  is  possible  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  flowering  for  a  great  number  of 
years  if  they  are  kept  confined  and  starved  in  small 
pots,  but  not  if  they  are  planted  out. 

Johnson’s  Gardeners  Dictionary. — A.  Ponica  : 
The  price  of  the  new  edition  of  this  book  is  9s.  The 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons.  We  can  get  it 
for  you  and  send  it  on  for  the  above  price  if  you 
desire  it. 

Columbine  in  Box  Edgings — R.  J. :  If  you  were 
to  apply  some  poisonous  material  to  destroy  the 
crowns  as  yon  would  with  Dandelions  in  grass  you 
might  injure  the  Box,  which  is  very  susceptible  to 
injury,  especially  the  dwarf  variety.  Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  get  a  spud  or  long  narrow  piece  of  iron 
with  a  flat  point  so  that  you  might  get  up  the  crown 
with  the  thick  tap  root.  They  will  give  no  further 
trouble.  You  cannot  pull  them  out  by  laying  hold 
of  the  leaves,  because  they  break  leaving  the  crown 
intact.  You  could  save  yourself  all  this  trouble  by 
cutting  off  the  seed  vessels  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
have  dropped  unless  you  desire  the  seed.  The  pods 
could  in  that  case  be  cut  when  they  have  turned 
yellow,  but  before  bursting. 

A  Yisit  to  London. —  Visitor:  You  do  not  state 
what  will  be  your  starting  point  in  London,  but 
supposing  it  is  somewhere  near  the  Strand  or  Fleet 
Street,  you  can  get  an  omnibus  from  there  rto 
King’s  Cross  which  is  close  by  St.  Pancras  station, 
from  whence  you  can  get  to  St.  Albans ;  this  will 
take  good  part  of  one  day.  Another  day  you  could 
get  to  South  Kensington  by  the  District  Railway, 
and  take  an  omnibus  from  thence  to  Messrs.  Veitch’s 
nursery  in  the  Fulham  Road.  From  thence  you 
would  be  directed  the  nearest  way  to  Battersea 
Park  which  is  only  fifteen  minutes’  walk.  Then 
enquire  the  way  to  Clapbam  Junction  station,  and 
then  take  train  to  Teddington,  from  whence 
numerous  conveyances  go  to  Hampton  Court.  That 
would  take  another  good  day,  without  much  time  at 
either  place.  A  third  day  might  be  devoted  to  seeing 
the  bedding  in  Hyde  Park  close  to  Hyde  Park  Lane  ; 
work  your  way  to  the  M  arble  Arch  and  >  ou  can  get  an 
omnibus  from  thence  to  Paddington  Station  or  close 
to  it.  Get  a  fast  train  to  Reading,  if  you  can,  as  the 
distance  is  thirty-six  miles.  This  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  third  day.  On  the  fourth  day  you  might  go  down 
to  Lewisham  from  Charing  Cross  or  London  Bridge. 
Ladywell  station  is  nearer  to  the  Ryecroft  Nursery 
than  Lewisham,  but  you  can  take  the  tram  from  the 
latter  place  to  the  narrow  footpath  leading  to  Mr. 
Jones’  nursery.  From  there  you  could  get  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  by  hiring  a  cab  or  by  coming  back  to 
London  Bridge.  Mr.  Jones  will  tell  you  the  best 
way.  Mr.  Davis  has  removed  his  nursery  to  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Nurseries,  Framfield,  Sussex.  You 
need  not  confine  yourself  to  the  particular  days  we 
have  set  down  but  can  choose  them  to  suit  yourself. 
The  time  at  your  disposal  is  all  too  short. 

Yiola  Cuttings. — J.  M.  A. :  You  can  insert  cuttings 
now  if  you  desire  well-rooted  plants  that  will  flower 


early  ;  otherwise  September  is  the  best  month.  The 
atmosphere  is  generally  cooler  then,  and  the  nights  ; 
longer,  and  more  moist,  so  that  the  formation  of 
roots  is  effected  with  little  or  no  trouble  at  all. 
Shade  them  lightly  for  a  few  days  should  the 
weather  be  bright  when  they  are  inserted.  Root 
suckers  are  best,  though  some  varieties  root  very 
readily  from  tops  that  have  flowered. 

Names  of  plants. — D.  A.  D.,  Lochgilphead:  1, 
Spiraea  Douglasii ;  2, Veronica  salicifolia  ;  3, Veronica 
Traversii.—  Worcester :  1,  Valeriana  officinalis;  2, 
Epilobium  hirsutum :  3,  Viburnum  Opulus ;  4, 

Linaria  vulgaris  ;  5,  Rumex  sanguineus;  6,  Phleum 
pratense. —  W.  A.:  1,  Campanula  rhomboidalis  ;  2, 
Campanula  latifolia  alba  ;  3,  Oenothera  fruticosa  ; 

4,  Lathyrus  platyphyllus  ;  5,  Chelone  obliqua  ;  6, 
Gaura  Lindheimeri.— J.  C. :  1,  Masdevallia  rosea  ; 

2,  Cypripedium  Godefroyae  ;  3,  Laelia  elegans  ;  4, 
Cattleya  guttata  Leopoldii ;  5,  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei. — T.  W. :  1,  Erodium  Manescavii;  2, 

Viola  cornuta  alba  ;  3,  Metrosideros  floribunda  ;  4, 
Oxalis  valdiviensis  ;  5,  Mimulus  cardinalis;  6,  Neph- 
rodium  molle  corymbiferum. — R.  H.  :  1,  Malva 

sylvestris;  2,  Achillea  Umbellata;  3,  Artemisia 
maritima  ;  4,  Oxalis  floribunda. 

Dahlias  with  Deformed  Leaves.— T.  D. :  The 
mischief  has  been  done  at  a  much  earlier  stage  of  the 
growth  of  the  leaves,  in  fact,  while  they  were  still  in 
the  bud  stage.  They  may  have  been  gnawed  by 
earwigs  or  punctured  by  froghoppers  or  some  allied 
insect.  Then  as  the  leaves  get  larger  they  show  the 
injury  in  a  magnified  state,  as  any  small  holes  that 
may  be  in  them  get  larger  with  the  growth  of  the 
leaves.  With  those  leaves  you  can  do  nothing  now 
to  save  them  ;  but  if  they  are  making  fair  growth 
and  showing  good  buds  you  may  retain  them,  or  the 
best  of  them.  To  catch  earwigs,  place  small  pots 
containing  a  little  loose  moss  on  the  top  of  the 
stakes,  and  examine  them  every  morning  to 
destroy  the  insects.  Encourage  good  growth  by 
watering  in  dry  weather.  Use  liquid  manure  occa¬ 
sionally. 

Rooting  Hollyhocks. — W.  Dingwall:  Propagation 
may  be  effected  now  to  great  advantage.  Select 
the  side  shoots  which  have  not  flowered,  and  cut 
them  up  into  lengths  of  2  in.,  each  having  an  eye. 
Cut  off  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  if  there  is  one,  and 
insert  the  cuttings  firmly  in  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil. 
Stand- the  boxes  in  a  shady  place  under  a  north 
aspect  wall,  or  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  give 
the  soil  a  good  watering  down.  When  the  eye 
pushes  up  and  develops  a  few  leaves,  the  cuttings 
will  be  well  rooted,  and  may  be  potted  off  singly  and 
kept  in  a  frame  till  March,  and  then  planted  out. 

Communications  received. — Coila. — W.  P.  R., 
Preston.  —  Sigma.  —  H.  Moerman.  —  Omega.  — 
Thomas  &  Son. — H.  C.  Zwart. — C.  L. — W.  Napper. 

— J.  B.  B. — J.  Williams. — F.  Henten — L.  L.  S. — 

5.  Ayres. — H.  B. — Inquirer.— R.  N.— Exciseman. 

- - - 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Sutton’s  Bulbs  for  1896. 

Francis  G.  E.  Bonnett,  Heathfield,  Sussex. — 
Bulbcus  Roots. 

Crowther  &  Co.,  80,  and  247  .Coldharbour  Lane, 
Camberwell,  London,  S  E. — Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Greenhouses,  Garden  Frames  and  Lights,  Poultry 
Houses,  &c. 

Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh. — Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  &c. 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  t,  d. 

Apples . per  bushel 

Black  Currants^  sieve  6  6  70 
Red  „  J  sieve  33  40 
Cherries  half  sieve... 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100 lbs.  50  0 


J.  d.  j.  d. 

Grapes,  per  lb .  10  16 

Pine-apples. 

— St.  Mlohael’s  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 
Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

ArtlchokesGIobedoz.  20  30 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  per 

half  sieve  2629 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  10  13 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bundls  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  16  30 
Endive,  French,  djz.  1  6 


1.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  00 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  0 
Seakale...per  basket 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bush  si  20  23 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  02  03 

Turnips . per  bun.  3  0 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  d.  s.  d 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  20  30 
Asters,  (French)  per 

bunch  10  13 

Bonvardlas,  per  bun.  06  09 
Carnations  doz.blms.  06  20 
Carnations,  doz.  bchs.4  o  6  0 
Euoharts  ...per  doz  16  26 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  16  30 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  20  40 
Lillnm  longlflorum 

per  doz.  20  40 
Lavender, doz.  bchs.  60  90 
Mrrguerltes,  12  bun.  10  20 

MaiUenhalrFern,i2bs.4  060 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  4060 
Pyrethrum  doz.  ban.  20  40 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  06  16 
„  Tea, white,  doz.  1023 

,,  Niels  .  20  40 

,,  Safrano  .  10  20 

„  (English), 

Red  Roses,  doz . 0  690 

Red  Roses,  doz.  bchs  20  60 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  16  20 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  2  0  40 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  . 13  20 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms  . 03  04 

Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  06  06 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

Aibor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

„  specimen  30  50 
Asters,  doz.  pots  ...  40  60 
Corkcombs,  per  doz. ...3  040 
Campanula,  per  doz.  60  90 

Coleus,  per  doz .  3040 

Dracaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  0  30  o 
Dracaena  viridls.doz.  g  0  18  0 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  0  18  0 
Evergreens.invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  6  o 
Ficus  elastica,  each  1050 


1.  d.  1.  d 

Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 

Fuchsia,  per  doz . 3  060 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Ivy  Geranium,  per  doz. 4  060 
Liliums,  various  doz.  12  o  24  o 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  6  090 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Mignonette  .  40  60 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  o  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...4  090 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

per  doz.  20  04 
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EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 

Early  Snowflake  and  Paper-white  Narcissus, 


JAMES  YEITCH  &  SONS, 

Beg  to  announce  the  arrival  of,  in  exceptionally  -fine  condition , 

The  above  valuable  Bulbs  for  Early  Forcing, 

And  will  be  pleased  to  receive  Orders  for  immediate  delivery. 

Bulb  Catalogue  for  1896  now  ready,  and  may  be  bad  on  application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Better  the  Seeds 

Better  the  Crop ! 

AU  Seeds  for  present  sowing,  new,  owngroivn,  and  of 
the  highest  excellence. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS 

Would  be  much  pleased  to  send  lists  and  full  particulars. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  our 

Defiance  Cabbage 
Is  certainly  the  best,  and  should  be  in  every  garden.  Won 
numerous  first  prizes. 


SWANLEY,  KENT. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  806. 


11  Gardening  Is  the  pnrest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  roaD.” — Bacon. 


ifr  fit'll!, 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  AUGUST  15 th,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  August  17th. — Felling  Flower  Show  (two  days). 

Special  trade  sale  of  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Wednesday,  August  19th. — Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  (two 
days). 

Shows  at  Eastbourne,  Trowbridge,  and  Worthing. 
Thursday,  August  20th. — Jersey  Show. 

Special  trade  sale  of  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Friday,  August  21st.— Devon  and  Exeter  Society's  Show. 
National  Cc-operative  Society’s  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
(two  days). 

Aberdeen  Show  (two  days). 

Saturday,  August  22nd. — South  Manchester  &  District  Flower 
Show. 

Keighley  Show. _ 


Wruit  Prospects. — From  year  to  year, 
—  the  fruit  crop  is  regarded  as  of  increas¬ 
ing  importance ;  and  a  widely  prevalent 
custom  is  to  forecast  the  likely  harvest 
from  the  display  of  bloom  in  spring.  Even 
then  it  is  altogether  uncertain,  because  a 
single  night’s  frost  at  that  critical  period 
may  entirely  falsify  the  promise.  Later  on, 
a  continuation  of  drought  may  reduce  the 
total  weight  of  crop,  by  causing  a  portion 
of  it  to  drop,  and  limiting  the  free  swelling 
and  proper  development  of  the  rest.  All 
this  is  entirely  outside  the  question  of 
manuring  and  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
land,  showing  how  entirely  our  hardy  fruit 
crops  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  and 
much,  but  often  unduly  maligned  British 
climate.  Even  now,  though  we  are  wont 
to  speak  of  the  prospects  of  the  fruit  harvest 
with  a  considerable  assumption  of  certainty, 
it  is  quite  a  moot  point  as  to  what  weight 
of  crop  will  be  fit  for  the  dessert  and  kitchen 
tables,  or  to  store  in  the  fruit  room.  A 
certain  amount  will  undoubtedly  yet  fall  as 
a  result  of  heavy  cropping  in  a  dry  season, 


as  the  effect  of  injury  by  the  Codlin  Moth, 
and  possibly  the  equinoctial  gales  to  be 
expected  in  September  or  October  will  have 
to  be  held  responsible  for  another  portion  of 
loss.  Under  the  circumstances  it  would  be 
impossible  even  at  this  late  period  of  the 
season,  to  do  more  thari  guess  at  the  actual 
weight  that  will  be  harvested  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

There  is  most  certainty  about  those  crops 
that  have  been  harvested,  weighed  and 
consumed,  or  sold.  From  various  sources 
we  learn  that  Strawberries  have  been  an 
average  crop,  sometimes  over  and  occasion¬ 
ally  under.  No  doubt  the  dry  season  must 
be  held  responsible  for  limiting  the  size  of 
the  fruit  in  many  cases,  and  thereby 
diminishing  the  total  bulk  and  weight. 
Amongst  small  fruits  this  is  an  important 
crop,  whether  we  take  into  consideration  its 
use  for  dessert,  for  home-made  jam,  or  that 
of  the  factory.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
precarious  crop  at  the  mercy  of  late  spring 
frosts,  and  summer  drought,  as  well  as  a 
possible  rainy  season.  Small  fruits,  such 
as  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Red,  Black 
and  White  Currants,  are  amongst  the  most 
certain  crops  we  have,  and  this  year  leave 
little  for  fault  finding,  except  that  Rasp¬ 
berries  have  been  small  in  exposed  positions 
owing  to  the  exceptional  drought.  The 
long  period  over  which  Gooseberries  may 
be  had  for  use,  either  in  the  green  or  ripe 
stage,  renders  them  a  crop  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  community  at  large. 
This  period  embraces  the  months  from 
May  till  August  inclusive,  for  they  are  still 
in  the  height  of  their  season  in  the  north  of 
Scotland. 

Stone  fruits  generally  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves,  particularly  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  while  Plums 
leave  little  to  grumble  about.  Commercially, 
the  Plums  are  the  most  important  because 
hardiest,  require  the  least  care  in  packing 
for  carriage,  least  perishable,  and  continue 
in  season  for  a  longer  period.  They  all 
flower  early  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
destroyed  by  late  frosts,  particularly  ttie 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  For  that  reason 
little  dependence  is  placed  upon  them  for 
home  consumption,  and  less  for  market, 
except  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the 
country.  The  success  of  those  fruits  as 
well  as  Apricots  is  quite  phenomenal  for 
this  year,  and  may  help  to  extend  their 
cultivation.  The  stone  fruits  are  largely 
dependent  upon  a  long  continuance  of  warm 
weather  to  ripen  them  properly.  Plums 
even  upon  walls  in  cold  upland,  inland,  or 
northern  districts  usually  give  a  poor  account 
of  themselves,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
very  earliest  varieties.  Even  in  average 
seasons  the  Victoria  Plum,  though  it  fruits 
heavily,  fails  to  ripen  properly  on  a  south 
aspect  wall  in  Aberdeenshire.  Peaches  and 
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Nectarines  are  not  attempted  there  except 
under  glass  or  a  wall  case.  These  stone 
fruits  are  therefore  largely  confined  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  and  the  warmer  or  more 
favourable  portions  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Scotland.  The  value  of  the  Peach, 
Nectarine,  and  Apricot  crops,  is  mostly 
determined  by  their  demand  for  home  use. 
Plums  are  more  essentially  a  market  fruit 
than  either  of  the  above,  as  far  as  outdoor 
culture  is  concerned.  Cherries  ripen  earlier 
than  either  of  the  above,  and  are  therefore 
more  universally  distributed.  They  have 
been  an  average  crop  as  a  rule,  but  varied 
greatly  according  to  locality.  Most  culti¬ 
vators  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  secure  a  fair 
quantity  for  home  use.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
stone  fruits  they  seem  to  require  special 
conditions  for  their  successful  or  profitable 
cultivation ;  and  for  that  reason  we  find 
them  most  extensively  cultivated  in  parti¬ 
cular  districts  or  counties  in  the  south  of 
England.  The  question  of  soil  would  seem 
to  be  the  determining  factor,  in  this  case, 
and  to  a  smaller  extent  the  mean  average 
temperature  of  the  district,  as  to  whether 
the  Cherry  may  be  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  with  profit  to  the  grower. 

On  the  whole  the  Pear  crop  is  anything 
but  satisfactory,  though  there  are  heavy 
crops  in  many  gardens  both  upon  bush, 
standard  and  wall  trees.  Except  for  home 
use,  or  in  the  case  of  a  few,  early  and  heavy 
bearing  kinds,  Pears  can  hardly  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  safe  or  profitable  crop  in  this 
country.  That  delicious  Pears  can  be 
grown  in  various  parts  of  the  country  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  bulk  of  them  are 
required  for  home  use.  About  the  half  of 
the  Apple  orchards  in  this  country  are 
reckoned  to  be  under  the  average  as  to  crop, 
though  the  quality,  generally,  is  good. 
Various  causes  must  be  taken  into  account 
to  explain  this  state  of  matters.  The  crop 
was  a  heavy  one  last  year,  and  the  opinion 
is  largely  shared  that  Apple  trees  cannot 
bear  heavily  two  years  in  succession. 
More  than  one  of  our  correspondents  disbe¬ 
lieves  this.  One  of  them,  whose  trees 
escaped  the  late  frosts,  and  carry  a  good 
crop,  says  that  they  would  have  borne  more 
heavily  had  it  not  been  for  the  ravages  of 
the  Winter  Moth  in  spring.  Another 
thinks  that  a  succession  of  droughty  seasons 
prevents  the  trees  from  making  proper 
growth,  and  likewise  from  storing  up 
reserve  material  to  support  the  fruits 
which  set.  The  drought  undoubtedly 
caused  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruits  to 
fall.  Some  of  the  fruit  will  be  under¬ 
sized  for  the  same  reason,  where  mulching 
and  watering  have  not  been  effected. 

- — - 

Cardiff  Horticultural  Society. — It  is  announced  that 
the  number  of  exhibitors  for  the  forthcoming  show 
closely  approaches  a  record. 

Oranges  are  rich  in  pure  water  charged  with  acids 
that  purify  the  blood  and  redden  the  cheeks  of  those 
who  utilise  them  largely. 

Cherries  may  be  had  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  by 
bottling  them  when  ripe,  thus  keeping  them  in  store. 
Medicinally  they  are  said  to  be  good  for  kidney 
troubles. 

Dinas  Powas  Horticultural. — This  society,  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  holds  one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitions 
in  the  West.  Exhibits  of  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables, 
and  honey  were  exceptionally  numerous,  being  over 
8oo,  and  the  greatest  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
large  number  of  visitors  that  attended. 

Buckie  flower  show.— The  annual  show  of  the 
Buckie  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Fisher¬ 
man’s  Hall  on  the  5th  inst.  Cut  flowers  were  late 
owing  to  the  rainy  season  ;  but  vegetables  for  the 
same  reason  were  unusually  good.  Pot  plants  also 
showed  an  improvement  compared  with  last  year. 
Altogether  there  were  1,100  entries.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  visitors,  particularly  in  the 
evening. 


The  Barnes  Urban  District  Council  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  ground  for  allotments, 
but  ultimately  came  to  an  agreement  to  take  over 
five  acres. 

The  present  is  the  best  time  for  arranging  or 
planning  what  vegetables  you  intend  to  grow  on 
each  respective  piece  of  ground  next  year.  By  so 
doing  you  can  save  much  time  next  spring  and 
possibly  some  mistakes. 

North  Petherton  held  its  annual  show  on  Thursday, 
August  6ih.  The  exhibits  were  far  more  numerous 
than  those  that  have  been  forthcoming  on  previous 
occasions.  A  great  improvement  in  quality  was  also 
manifest,  and  is  a  subject  for  congratulation. 

Horticultural  Show  at  Mortimer. — Pleasant  weather 
favoured  this  show,  which  was  held  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Vicarage,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Lovett  Cameron.  A  large  tent  contained  the  garden 
exhibits,  which  were  contributed  by  cottagers,  gar¬ 
deners,  and  local  nurserymen. 

Ashford-in-the-Water. — In  a  picturesquely  situated 
field  just  outside  this  little  village,  the  thirty-seventh 
flower  show  was  held  on  August  6th.  The  society 
embraces  the  townships  of  Bakewell,  Great  and 
Little  Longstone,  Sheldon,  and  Cressbrook,  and  is 
under  the  distinguished  patronage  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  lost  Orchid. — The  £1,000  reward  offered  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  Cypri- 
pedium  fairieanum,  was  not  intended  to  be  given  for 
one  plant,  but  rather  for  an  importation  of  it,  not 
necessarily  a  ship-load,  but  a  reasonably  large 
number  of  plants.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  must 
also  have  the  whole  of  the  importation,  which  is 
only  reasonable  and  fair. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen. — We  learn 
that  the  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  is  fixed  for 
the  2 1st  and  22nd  inst.,  and  that  it  will  be  held  in 
the  commodious  grounds  of  Gordon’s  College  instead 
of  in  Duthie  Park  as  hitherto.  The  society  is 
amongst  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  Scotland,  and  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal  of  useful  work.  It  is 
confidently  anticipated  that  the  forthcoming  show 
will  prove  a  great  success. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting  held 
on  Monday  last,  the  10th  inst.,  a  resolution  was  sub¬ 
mitted  in  favour  of  inviting  the  existing  horticultural 
and  floricultural  societies  to  hold  their  exhibitions  in 
the  Regent’s  Park  Gardens  and  of  electing  on  the 
council  representatives  of  the  leading  societies.  A 
motion  was  also  brought  forward  recommending 
the  society  to  give  next  season  musical  promenades 
to  be  open  to  the  public  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Saturdays,  the  charge  for  admission  being  fixed 
at  2s.  6d.,  is.,  and  6d.  respectively. — J.S.  Rubinstein, 
Hon.  Auditor  R.B.S.,  56,  West  Cromwell  Road,  S.W., 
August  5th,  1896. 

Royal  Toscana  Horticultural  Society.— The  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  International  Exhibition  to  be  held  at 
Florence,  from  the  3rd  to  the  30th  May,  1897,  has 
now  been  published.  Prizes  consisting  of  Gold, 
Silver  Gilt,  Silver,  and  Bronze  Medals  are  offered  in 
177  classes  for  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Amongst 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  prizes  are  offered  for 
fifty  species  or  varieties  of  Orchids  in  flower ;  also 
for  the  most  numerous  collection  of  Cypripediums 
in  bloom ;  Carnivorous  plants,  Clivias,  Palms,  fine 
foliage  plants,  annual  perennial  and  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  bulbs,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.  The 
secretaries  are  Messrs.  Le  Chev.  Cecconi  Eugene ; 
Coppini  Camille,  Advocate ;  and  Le  Chev.  Pucci 
Ange,  professor,  Florence,  Italy. 

Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists.— The 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society  took  place  on  the 
2nd  inst.  in  the  Casino,  Ghent.  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  Cattleya  Rex,  presented  by  M7 
Jules  Hye  ;  to  Lilium  auratum  Wittei,  presented  by 
M.  A.  Dalliere;  and  to  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
superbum,  exhibited  by  MM.  Pourbaix  Bros.,  at 
Mons.  Similar  awards  were  also  made  for  culture 
and  flowering  to  Cereus  macrogonus,  two  plants  of 
which  were  shown  by  M.  E.  Bedinghaus ;  and 
Chironia  floribunda,  shown  by  M.  L.  De  Smet- 
Duvivier.  A  similar  award  for  culture  was  made  to 
Maranta  vittata ;  and  honourable  mention  for 
Maranta  regalis  and  Pandanus  amaryllidifolius,  all 
shown  by  the  last  named  exhibitor. 


The  National  Flower  of  Italy  at  the  present  day 
is  the  Marguerite. 

Certain  birds  are  fond  of  picking  flies  and  grubs 
from  the  backs  of  cows.  A  writer  in  the  Field 
recently  noted  a  hen  at  this  (for  her)  curious  and 
unwonted  occupation. 

Drumragh  and  Edenbury  Gardening  Society  — The 
beautiful  grounds  of  Crevenagh  Holm,  Omagh,  were 
kindly  lent  by  Mrs.  Auchinleck  for  this  show,  which 
has  been  extinct  since  1893,  but  which  has  been 
happily  revived  by  some  energetic  members  this 
season. 

Tondu  Flower  Show  — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chamber  of  Trade  the  eleventh  annual  exhibition  of 
garden  produce  inaugurated  by  the  Tondu  and 
Aberkenfig  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  the 
Factory  Field,  Aberkenfig,  recently.  The  entries 
numbered  over  600. 

Clewer  Horticultural  Society.  —  An  interesting 
feature  of  this  show,  which  was  held  in  the  grounds 
of  Clewer  Park  on  August  Bank  Holiday,  was  the 
competition  for  the  best  model  flower  garden 
Cottagers  showed  up  strongly  for  vegetables  and 
window  plants,  but  fruit  was  only  sparingly  repre¬ 
sented  and  calls  for  no  special  remark.  The  takings 
at  the  gate  amounted  to  £29. 

Li  Hung  Chang’s  Suite,  consisting  of  several 
Chinese  noblemen,  visited  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last,  and  made  a  close  inspection  of  the  various 
exhibits  of  flowers  and  fruits.  The  Celestials  felt 
little  interest  in  the  Apples,  but  were  greatly 
disappointed  that  they  saw  so  few  English  Peaches, 
and  no  English  Grapes,  of  which  they  had  heard  so 
much.  They  spoke  French,  but  were  attended  by  an 
interpreter  who  could  speak  English. 

Mid-Devon  Horticultural  Society.- August  Bank 
Holiday  was  set  apart  for  the  holding  of  the 
thirteenth  annual  show  of  this  society.  By  kind 
permission  of  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  Eggesiord 
Park  was  again  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
executive  committee.  A  huge  marquee  was  devoted 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  horticultural  exhibits. 
A  chief  feature  here  was  the  f®ur  large  groups  of 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Vickery, 
the  gardener  at  Eggesford  Gardens.  The  entries 
showed  a  slight  falling  off  as  compared  with  last 
year,  and  this  was  most  evident  in  the  class  for  fruit, 
where  the  effects  of  the  drought  were  most  marked. 
Potatos,  on  the  other  hand,  were  well  shown,  and 
were  well  up  to  the  standard,  both  for  weight  and 
quality. 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.— At  the 
floral  committee  meeting  of  June  13th,  1896,  held  at 
Amsterdam,  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  C.  G.  Tubergen,  Jun.,  of  Haarlem,  for  Iris 
parvar  (paradoxa  x  variegata),  and  Calochortus 
venustus  sanguineus;  and  to  Mr.  Jac.  Smits,  of 
Naarden,  for  the  Tea  Roses  Mad.  Emilie  Charrin, 
Belle  Siebrecht,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  for 
Polyantha  Rose  Thalia  (White  Rambler),  and 
Damascena  Duke  of  York.  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  Jun.,  of 
Haarlem,  for  Gladiolus  crispiflorus,  Herb.  var. 
major  Hart.  Tub.,  and  Lilium  pardalinum,  Kell.  var. 
minor.  At  the  meeting  of  July  nth,  1896,  First  class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  & 
Son,  of  Haarlem,  for  Calochortus  Plummerae,  C. 
venustus  concolor,  C.  Weedii,  and  Hemerocallis 
auranliaca  major ;  to  Mr.  C.  Vrij  Az.,  of  Nieuwen- 
hoorn,  for  Crataegus  Oxyacantha  fol.  arg.  margin  ; 
to  Messrs.  Jac.  Jurrissen  &  Son,  of  Naarden,  for 
Quercus  rubra  Alberti  and  Rosa  polyantha  Turner's 
Crimson  Rambler;  to  Mr.  Jac.  Smits,  of  Naarden, 
for  Rosa  polyantha  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler,  R. 
indica  fragrans  Madame  Cochet,  and  the  hybrid  Tea 
Madame  Joseph  Combet ;  and  to  Mr.  P.  A.  Van  Der 
Bom,  of  Oudenbosch,  for  Platanus  occidentalis 
Suttnerii.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Egb.  Kloosterhuis,  of  Veendam,  for  Cytisus 
schipkaensis ;  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  of 
Haarlem,  for  Gloxinera  Brilliant ;  to  Messrs.  Jac. 
Jurrissen  &  Son,  of  Naarden,  for  Rhus  Cotinus 
purpureus :  to  Messrs.  Gratama  Brothers,  of 
Hoogevee-j,  for  Tea  Rose  Madame  Jules  Siegfried  ; 
to  Mr.  Jac.  Smits,  of  Naarden,  for  Rosa  indica 
fragrans  Princesse  Alice  de  Monaco,  the  hybrid  Tea 
Madame  Caroline  Testout,  and  the  hybrid  perpetual 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry  ;  and  to  Mr.  P.  A.  Van 
Der  Bom,  of  Oudenbosch,  for  Ulmusglabra  lutescens. 
A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Schober,  of  Putten,  for  Cymbidium  tigrinum’ 
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The  home  of  Palm-istry. — Kew  Gardens.— Punch. 

Double  Delphiniums  are  compared  to  great  spikes 
of  azure  Banksian  Roses  by  a  contemporary  writer. 
Comparisons  are  sometimes  odd,  even  if  not  odious. 

The  Shamrock  has  been  the  national  flower  of 
Ireland  from  very  ancient  times.  It  is  also  the 
flower  of  the  Bismarcks  who  use  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  motto,  "  In  trinitate  robur.” 

Gooseberries,  Currants,  Plums,  and  other  acid 
fruits  are  good  for  bilious  people.  They  should  not 
be  made  too  sweet  either  before  or  after  cooking. 
A  syrup  of  sugar  and  water  may  be  made,  and  the 
fresh  fruits  stewed  in  it. 

Cattleya  dowiana  aurea  in  Court. — In  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  before  Justice  Grantham,  on  the 
ioth  inst.,  Mr.  A.  Jensen,  Orchid  collector,  sued 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co  ,  Heaton,  Bradford,  for 
£402  in  payment  for  consignments  of  the  above 
Cattleya  sent  the  defendants.  Their  plea  was  that 
the  plaintiff  had  supplied  other  buyers  with  this 
Cattleya.  The  judge  could  not  accept  that  explana¬ 
tion  and  gave  his  judgement  in  favour  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  with  costs. 

Flower  Show  at  Barnsley. — The  California  Cottage 
Gardeners'  Society  held  its  fifth  annual  exhibition  in 
the  Tower  Field,  Park  Road,  Barnsley,  on  Thursday, 
August  6th.  Special  prizes  were  offered  for  the  neatest 
and  best  kept  garden,  the  competition  resulting  in 
the  first  award  falling  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  H.  Pickering. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Parker  was  adjudged  to  have  the  best 
greenhouse,  and  Mrs.  Howe  the  prettiest  front 
gardeo.  About  /50  was  given  away  in  prizes. 

Tywardreath  Gardening  Society. — Tywardreath 
boasts  of  the  oldest  horticultural  society  in  Cornwall, 
and  the  sixty-ninth  annual  show,  held  under  its 
auspices  at  the  end  of  July,  proved  a  conspicuous 
success.  Mr.  J.  Rashleigh,  of  Menabilly,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  contributed  a  quantity  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants.  Messrs.  Smith  &  Son,  of  St.  Austell,  and 
Mr.  Hodge,  of  the  same  town,  were  also  prominent 
exhibitors.  The  entries  in  the  classes  according  to 
schedule  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  recent  drought,  and  the  quality  likewise 
showed  some  deterioration  from  the  same  cause. 

- -f* - 

RHUS  COTINUS. 

The  Venetian  Sumach,  a  fine  old  flowering  shrub,  is 
from  its  striking  inflorescence,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  unique  plants  we  have.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  very  many,  who  know  it,  who  have  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  its  superb  beauty  when  seen 
under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances.  It  is 
too  generally  stuck  into  shrubbery  borders  among 
other  things,  where  it  gets  crowded  out ;  and  if  it 
blooms  at  all  it  is  at  the  best  most  sparingly  so. 
There  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  gets 
neglected  and  forgotten.  The  best  place  when 
space  permits  is  out  on  the  lawn.  A  well  developed 
plant  in  full  flower  in  such  a  position  is  a  sight  not 
easily  forgotten.  The  foliage  and  style  of  growth  is 
so  unlike  the  other  species  of  Rhus  generally  found 
under  cultivation,  that  a  stranger  to  the  plant  may 
well  wonder  where  the  relationship  comes  in.  R. 
typhina  and  its  varieties  are  very  favourite  plants 
among  suburban  residents,  and  with  their  fern-like 
foliage  and  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  are  far  better 
adapted  for  small  places  than  many  of  the  large 
coarse  growing  things,  too  often  found  in  small 
places  ;  but  beautiful  as  they  are  they  must,  at  least 
during  the  flowering  period  of  the  subject  of  this 
note,  take  a  second  place  to  it. —  W.  B.  G. 

- - 

A  SUCCESSFUL  STUDENT. 

Mr.  Ernest  Trevor  Hearn  was  born  in  Kilburn  on 
December  27th,  1879,  and  is  therefore  only  seven-' 
teen  years  of  age.  He  attended  St.  Augustine’s 
Schools  till  he  left  Kilburn  for  Brentwood  in  1891. 
He  was  a  scholar  and  afterwards  appointed  a  pupil 
teacher  at  the  Brentwood  Boys’  National  School. 
He  is  still  a  pupil  teacher  at  the  same  school,  and  is 
in  his  foutth  or  last  year  of  apprenticeship.  His 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  F,  W.  Bittles,  gives  him  a  high 
character,  both  as  a  teacher  and  student.  He  has 
always  taken  great  interest  in  botany  and  horti¬ 
culture,  and  has  attended  during  the  past  year  the 
normal  classes  in  those  subjects  under  Messrs. 
Houston  &  Webb  He  was  the  youngest  pupil  at 
these  classes. 

Mr.  Hearn's  first  systematic  botany  course  was 


gone  through  in  the  session  of  1894-95  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb  at  the  Brentwood 
local  class  for  technical  instruction ;  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Webb,  he  went  to  the  normal  class 
on  horticulture,  at  the  Technical  Laboratories, 


Chelmsford,  during  the  session  of  1895-96.  He  sat 
at  the  examination  in  horticulture  held  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  May  last,  with  the  result 
that  he  headed  the  list’  for  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain,  as  is  now  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Out 
of  a  maximum  number  of  300  marks  obtainable,  he  got 
255 ,  and  stood  at  the  top  of  the  sixteen  students  who 
passed  first-class.  The  next  in  position  to  him  got 
240  marks,  and  the  sixteenth  student  in  order  of 
merit  got  200  marks.  Of  the  152  students  who  sat 
at  the  examination,  16  passed  in  the  first  class,  53  in 
the  second,  and  49  in  the  third.  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  honour  for  so  young  a  student  as  Mr.  Hearn  to 
secure  the  leading  honour  in  so  strong  a  competition. 
We  could  almost  have  wished  that  he  had  been  a 
gardener,  so  that  his  science  and  practice  might  have 
been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  "  art  which  does  mend 
Nature.” 

- -^1— 

VIOLA  CONFERENCE. 

A  conference  meeting,  of  which  the  Viola  was  the 
subject,  was  held  in  the  Museum  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  Gardens  at  Regent’s  Park  on 
Saturday,  August  8fh.  A  very  attractive  programme 
had  been  drawn  up,  including  seven  papers  from 
different  cultivators  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
Viola  culture.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  occupied  the 
chair.  It  is  a  matter  for  great  regret  that  the  atten¬ 
dance  was  not  greater,  for  the  proceedings  were 
highly  interesting  throughout. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  was  called 
upon  to  give  the  balance-sheet  for  the  past  season. 
This  represented  an  expenditure  of  £7  12s.  nd.,  as 
against  an  income,  chiefly  derived  from  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  journal  of  the  conference,  of  £8  17s.  5d., 
thus  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £1  4s.  7d.  This 
report  was  received  with  evidences  of  general  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  conference  proper  opened  with  an  address  by 
the  chairman,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  who  said 
that  when  he  was  elected  chairman  on  the  20th 
of  May,  in  last  year,  at  the  Birmingham  conference, 
he  wished  that  the  honour  had  fallen  upon  someone 
worthier,  although  no  one  had  a  greater  love  and 
esteem  for  this  grand  decorative  flower  than  he.  A 
great  advance  had  been  made  of  late  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Viola,  and  the  National  Viola  Society  has 
assisted  greatly  in  the  work  of  the  conference.  A 
number  of  varieties  had  been  submitted  to  a  searching 
test  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
and  considering  that  the  surroundings  in  the  heart 
of  London  were  not  exactly  favourable,  excellent 
results  have  been  obtained.  The  idea  of  the  trial  was 
to  fully  test  the  decorative  properties  of  the  Viola, 
and  after  an  inspection  which  lasted  six  hours  the 


committee  of  inspection  had  drawn  up  a  list  of  the 
varieties  which  had  done  well.  He  would  ask  them 
to  remember,  however,  that  there  were  numbers  of 
good  varieties  that  did  not  find  a  place  in  this  list, 
simply  because  they  had  not  done  well  enough  this 
year  to  warrant  their  inclusion. 

Mr.  R.  Dean  then  proceeded  to  give  the  report  of  the 
committee,  which  was  as  under.  It  will  be  noted 


that  the  varieties  are  arranged  according  to  colour 
under  two  sections  based  upon  their  habit. 

Violas  Certificated  by  the  Investigation 
Committee. 


Princess  Louise 
Rosea  Pallida 
Wm.  Niel 
217,  S.  A.  Irvine 
Ardwell  Gem 
Duchess  of  Sutherland 
Countess  of  Wharncliffe 
Lemon  Queen, 

Luteola 

Countess  of  Kintore 
Pencaitland 
Rose  Queen 
Border  Witch 
Princess  Ida 
Bullion 

Princess  Beatrice 


Bridegroom 
J.  B.  Riding 
Acme 

Lord  Elcho 
Niphetos 

Countess  of  Hopetoun 

Sylvia 

Snowflake 

Norah  May 

True  Blue 

Marchioness 

The  Mearns 

Archie  Grant 

Rosine 

Mrs.  C.  Turner 
Ivanhoe 


Selection  of  Violas  in  Colours. 


White,  dwarf  growing. — Marchioness,  Countess  of 
Hopetoun,  Pencaitland,  Snowflake. 

White,  tall  growing. — Countess  of  Wharncliffe, 
Gigantea. 

Creamy-white,  dwarf  growing. — Sylvia,  Lemon 

Queen. 


Creamy-white,  tall  and  spreading. — Sulphurea, 
Primrose,  dwarf. — Ardwell  Gem,  Luteola. 

Primrose,  tall  and  spreading. — Sulphurea. 

Deep  yellow,  dwarf. — Princess  Louise,  Lord  Elcho, 
Bullion. 


Deep  yellow,  tall.— Mary  Gilbert,  A.  J.  Rowberry. 
Dark  blue  or  violet,  dwarf.— True  Blue,  Mrs.  C. 
Turner. 


Deep  blue  or  violet,  tall  and  spreading. — Archie  Grant, 
Max  Kolb. 

Blue,  dwarf. — Roland  Graeme, 

Blue,  tall  or  spreading. — Ivanhce. 

Light  blue,  dwarf  growing. — Diana,  Bluegown. 

Light  blue,  tall  and  spreading. — Favourite. 

Lavender  or  lilac,  dwarf  growing. — Rosea  Pallida, 
Lottie  McNiel. 

Lavender  or  lilac,  tall  and  spreading. — Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Bridegroom,  Nabob. 

Purple,  dwarf  growing.— Acme,  Mrs.  Gordon. 

Purple,  tall  and  spreading. — J.  B.  Riding,  Dorothy 
Tennant. 

Rose,  dwarf  growing  —  Princess  Ida,  Rose  Queen. 

Rose,  tall  and  spreading. — Wm,  Niel,  Rosine, 
Maggie. 

Blush,  tall  growing.— Charm,  Norah  May. 

Edged  or  bordered,  dwarf. — Duchess  of  Fife,  Border 
Witch,  Blue  Cloud. 

Edged  or  bordered,  tall  and  spreading. — Cissy  Thornley, 
Colleen  Bawn. 

Fancies— Countess  of  Kintore  type,  dwarf.—  The 

Mearns,  Bethune,  Cissy  Mellowes,  Columba. 

Fancies,  tall. — Countess  of  Kintore,  Isabel  Spencer, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Lady  Amory,  Mrs.  Bellamy. 

Striped. — Lillie  Langtry,  H.  W.  Stewart. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  report 
various  members  of  the  audience  proceeded  to  give 
their  experiences  as  to  the  varieties  that  they  had 
found  to  succeed  best  in  their  respective  localities. 
Mr.  Sinclair,  of  Highgate,  N.,  stated  that  Lady 
Isabel,  Ardwell  Gem,  Goldfinch,  Lemon  Queen, 
Charm,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Countess  of  Kintore,  J.  B. 
Riding,  and  White  Duchess,  had  done  best  with  him. 
None  of  the  new  varieties  had  given  satisfaction, 
He  planted  his  Violas  during  the  last  week  in  March, 
but  never  twice  in  the  same  position  in  consecutive 
years.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  remarked  that  it  was  a  very 
gratifying  occurrence  that  the  decision  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  receive  such  a  valuable  independent 
confirmation,  as  the  list  of  varieties  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Sinclair  included  all  those  specially  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  inspection.  Dr.  Shackleton 
spoke  of  the  behaviour  of  certain  varieties  with  him 
in  the  south  of  London.  His  experience  was  similar 
to  that  of  Mr.  Sinclair.  He  thought  it  very  curious, 
and  indeed  unaccountable,  that  some  sorts,  such  as 
Duchess  of  Fife,  should  stand  all  through  the  winter 
but  go  off  in  the  spring  and  summer.  He  hoped 
that  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  would  throw 
some  light  upon  this,  to  him,  mysterious  occurrence. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


VERBENAS  AS  ANNUALS. 

In  the  garden,  as  in  the  commercial  world,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  present  age  are  begotten  at  such  an 
express  speed  that  our  progenitors-  say  fifty  years 
ago — would  possibly  have  been  astounded  at  the 
results  which  we  moderns  accept  in  the  most  fait 
accompli  manner.  Otherwise  bow  comes  it  about  that 
the  bedding  Verbena,  which  is  really  a  greenhouse 
perennial,  should  render  itself  amenable  to  annual 
culture  ?  I  think  the  answer  must  be  that  the  latter- 
day  gardener  has  shown  himself  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  has,  in  consequence,  brought  about  a 
condition  of  things  which  his  forerunner  would 
hardly  have  dreamed  of. 

Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  which  was  duly 
emphasized  the  other  day  during  a  visit  to  Edendale, 
Acton,  W.,  the  eligible  residence  of  Major  Wilkin¬ 
son,  J.P.  Here  may  be  seen,  on  the  lawn,  a  long 
bed  18  ft.  by  4  ft.  which  is  occupied  entirely  by 
Verbenas,  the  colours  of  which  range  through 
numerous  gradations, from  pure  white  to  rich  velvety- 
purplish-blue  ;  in  fact,  seventeen  or  eighteen  distinct 
shades  of  colour  were  easily  selected.  Moreover, 
the  size  and  perfume,  too,  were  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  former  reminding  me  of  Primula 
obconica,  and  the  latter  of  Stepanotis  floribunda. 

Doubtless  this  was  due  to  liberal  treatment  as  Mr. 
Chandler,  the  gardener,  stated  that  he  had  trenched 
and  well  broken  up  the  soil  previous  to  planting, 
besides  adding  a  couple  of  barrow-loads  of  leaf 
mould.  He  further  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  early 
planting  was  the  main  secret  of  success.  The  strain 
is  known  as  Veitch’s  Verbena  compacta,  and  well 
merits  the  name,  as  no  pegging  is  required  or  adopted, 
except  with  the  outer  line.  The  seed  (a  small 
packet  only)  was  sown  in  February,  in  gentle  heat, 
seedlings  pricked  out  as  soon  as  possible,  thence  to  a 
cold  frame  to  harden  off,  and  ultimately  transferred 
to  the  open,  about  gin.  apart,  as  early  as  the  third 
week  in  April. 

Mr.  Chandler  attributes  their  robustness  of  growth 
and  freedom  of  flowering  to  the  initiatory  stages  of 
treatment  ;  but  I  think  that  the  manurial  properties 
of  the  soil  and  the  tropical  condition  of  the  weather 
have  largely  contributed  towards  the  success  which 
has  unquestionably  been  obtained. 

One  thing,  however,  is  quite  certain,  that  seedlings 
are  superior  to  cuttings  for  bedding  purposes ;  and, 
as  these  are  easily  raised  from  year  to  year,  no  one 
with  an  eye  to  economy,  or  utility,  will  be  likely  to 
revert  to  the  old  fashioned  practice  of  taking  cuttings, 
courting  disease,  or  otherwise  submitting  to  those 
necessarily  evil  concomitants  implied  by  winter 
culture.— C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  IF. 

-I- - 

BEGONIAS  FROM  LEIGHTON 
BUZZARD. 

For  many  years  past  Edward  Edwards,  Esq., 
Holmeside,  Leighton  Buzzard,  has  been  working 
away  at  the  hybridisation  and  selection  of  tuberous 
Begonias  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  amateur  who 
has  a  real  love  for  his  self-imposed  occupation.  Two 
boxes  of  blooms  gathered  from  his  seedlings,  as  yet 
unnamed,  reached  our  office  last  week,  packed  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner,  and  labelled  “  this  side  up 
with  care.”  Each  bloom  with  the  exception  of  four 
small  ones  was  placed  in  a  small  box,  having  damp 
moss  in  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  placed  in  big 
boxes.  The  means  taken  to  insure  the  boxes  being 
carried  the  proper  way  up  was  very  ingenious,  and, 
needless  to  say,  the  flowers  arrived  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  small  boxes  were  round,  and  others 
square ;  and  the  only  fault  we  had  to  either  was  that 
they  were  rather  small  for  the  big  blooms,  all  of 
which  were  double.  Mr.  Edwards  also  takes  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  single  ones,  however. 

The  want  of  names  prevents  us  from  referring  to 
the  varieties  properly,  but  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  those  which  modern  taste  considers  the 
best  types.  The  most  refined  flowers  were  those 
having  their  petals  arranged  round  a  single  centre  or 
nearly  so.  Amongst  these  we  would  place  a  bright 
orange-scarlet  variety.  Chaste,  delicate,  and 
charming  was  a  salmon-pink  variety  with  very 
broad  petals.  A  delicate  flesh-coloured  one,  with 
a  white  centre  would  make  a  companion  to  that  just 
mentioned.  Then  come  two  white  varieties  with 
pink  margins  like  wire-edged  Picotees ;  but  the 
broad  petalled  one  was  the  better  of  the  two.  Very 
handsome  also  was  a  broad  rosy-edged  variety, 
another  of  the  Picotee  types,  with  a  very  large 
flower.  A  self-coloured  pink  variety  was  also  a 


lovely  bloom.  Here  also  we  would  place  a  pure 
white,  a  red  and  a  rose  self. 

Others  presented  some  charming  and  delicate,  or 
even  dark  colours ;  and  if  the  petals  had  been 
arranged  round  a  single  centre,  the  varieties  would 
have  taken  the  first  rank.  A  soft  salmon-apricot 
variety,  and  a  glowing  crimson-scarlet  one,  would 
come  into  this  category.  Another  resembled  a  pale 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  in  colour.  A  dark  crimson 
one  with  broad  wavy  petals  was  bold  and  striking. 
A  rich  yellow  was  also  very  attractive  except  in 
form  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  an  intense  red 
one  resembling  a  bouquet  of  small  red  Roses 
individually  neat  but  lumpy  in  the  aggregate,  of 
great  depth  and  not  unattractive.  If  the  plants  are 
of  good  habit  and  the  flowers  upright,  Mr.  Edwards 
is  succeeding  in  raising  some  very  handsome 
varieties  His  Camellia-shaped  flowers  are  not  yet 
in  bloom. 

- - 

BRITISH  GERANIUMS. 

I  agree  with  "  Collector  ”  (p.  771)  that  G.  molle  is 
perhaps  the  most  frequent  species,  though  I  differ 
from  him  as  to  G.  dissectum,  which,  I  think,  very 
nearly  as  common.  He  says  he  has  "gathered  G. 
pratense  in  Berks.”  Why  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
for  nearly  its  whole  distance  are  lined  with  it.  I  have 
seen  it  also  in  profusion  in  Northumberland  on  dry 
banks.  G.  svlvaticum  which  he  places  on  a  par 
with  G.  pyrenaicum,  I  have  never  met  with.  It  is 
evident  that  these  different  experiences  result  from 
observations  in  divergent  districts.  Impatiens  fulva, 
which  I  have  always  classed  under  theBalsaminaceae, 
is  beginning  to  crowd  the  sides  of  the  rivers  and  canals 
communicating  with  the  Thames,  but  it  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  London  catalogue,  although  I. 
parviflora,  which  is  not  so  general,  is  included,  and 
is  equally  an  introduced  plant. — Sigma. 

- •!> 

VEGETABLES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

(i Continued  from  p.  786). 

Onions. 

The  Onion  requires  a  very  rich  soil  of  a  somewhat 
heavy  character  to  grow  it  to  the  standard  required 
for  exhibition  at  the  present  time.  A  few  years  ago 
a  single  Onion  weighing  half  a  pound  was  considered 
to  be  a  first-class  production  ;  but  now  they  are 
grown  up  to  3  lbs.  each.  The  soil  for  these  should  be 
trenched  in  the  autumn  2  ft.  deep,  and  heavily 
manured  from  the  farmyard,  placing  a  layer  between 
the  top  spits,  also  in  the  bottom  ;  and  the  ground 
left  rough  for  the  winter.  A  sprinkling  of  salt  and 
soot  two  or  three  times  throughout  the  spring  will 
help  to  rid  the  soil  of  many  impurities  and  insects. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  in  March  it 
should  have  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes  and 
well  forked  over,  and  will  be  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  plants.  The  seed  of  the  Onions  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  boxes  or  pans  about  the  end  of  January  or 
the  beginning  of  February,  and  placed  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  550  to  6o°.  The  boxes  should  be 
covered  with  sheets  of  paper  till  once  the  young 
seedlings  make  their  appearance,  then  inured 
gradually  to  the  light ;  as  soon  as  they  are  about 
in.  high,  they  should  be  pricked  into  other  boxes 
which  have  been  well  drained  and  filled  with  a  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  old  hot¬ 
bed  manure,  with  a  little  leaf  mould  and  wood  ashes, 
all  put  through  a  £  in.  sieve.  A  distance  of  2  in. 
each  way  will  be  sufficient  for  them,  and  they  should 
be  watered  and  grown  on  in  the  same  heat  until  the 
last  week  in  March,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
the  cold  frame  to  harden  off. 

About  the  third  week  in  April  is  the  best  time  to 
transplant  them  to  open  quarters.  The  ground, 
having  already  been  prepared  so  far,  should  be 
raked  over,  and  the  seedlings  planted  in  lines  9  in. 
apart  and  18  in.  between  the  lines.  The  month  of 
April  being  usually  showery,  they  soon  grow  away, 
providing  they  have  been  carefully  planted  as  they 
should  be  with  balls  adhering  to  the  roots.  As  soon 
as  they  have  started  to  grow,  frequent  sowings  of 
soot  should  be  given ;  and  sand  or  charcoal  after 
being  well  soaked  in  paraffin  and  allowed  to  become 
dry,  should  be  freely  sown  over  the  crop  to  prevent 
the  Onion  fly  alighting  to  deposit  its  eggs,  or  the 
deadly  maggot  may  soon  render  the  crop  a  sorry 
spectacle.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  “  head,”  feeding 
should  commence.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure  every  alternate 
week  will  assist  them  to  swell  to  a  large  size. 

There  are  many  manures  that  are  useful  in  assisting 


this  crop,  but  no  risk  should  be  run  with  overfeeding. 
As  soon  as  it  is  noticed  that  the  Onions  are  complet¬ 
ing  their  growth,  all  feeding  by  hand  should  be 
stopped,  otherwise  there  will  be  some  tendency  to 
splitting.  An  important  point  with  Onions  is  to 
have  as  little  cracked  skin  as  possible  when  shown. 
This  must  be  taken  in  hand  when  growing,  and  any 
loose  skin  removed,  so  that  the  remaining  skin  is 
enabled  to  become  of  the  same  colour  through 
exposure  to  the  weather,  otherwise  if  that  which  is 
loose  is  left  till  immediately  before  the  show,  and 
then  removed,  some  parts  have  the  appearance  of 
being  peeled  and  points  are  lost  accordingly. 

Should  mildew  be  troublesome,  a  dusting  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  should  be  applied  to  the  whole 
crop  on  its  first  appearance  and  repeated  frequently. 
The  most  suitable  varieties  for  exhibition  are  Ailsa 
Craig  and  Cranston's  Excelsior,  there  being  little  to 
choose  between  them. 

Peas. 

A  good  dish  of  Peas  in  season  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  collection  of  vegetables,  however 
small  and  various  are  the  methods  applied  to  obtain 
that  end .  Possibly  growing  them  in  trenches,  prepared 
as  if  for  Celery,  is  the  best  of  all  methods  :  at  least,  this 
is  my  experience.  Trenches  should  be  taken  out  2  ft. 
deep,  and  the  same  in  width,  and  filled  in  with  well- 
rotted  manure  from  the  farmyard,  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  wood  ashes  given ;  also  a  part  of  the 
soil  taken  from  the  trench  should  be  added,  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  filling  in  till  the  trench 
is  within  6  in.  of  the  level.  Then  the  top  soil  should 
be  filled  in  t  ill  the  whole  surface  is  even.  A  flat  line 
about  6  in.  wide,  should  be  drawn,  and  about  3  in 
deep,  then  the  seed  planted  in  two  rows,  and  the  seeds 
not  closer  than  3  in.  apart.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sow 
closer  as  the  growth  becomes  weak  and  entangled, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  plant  is  weakened. 

As  soon  as  the  Peas  are  through  the  ground,  soot 
or  lime  should  be  regularly  sown  till  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  slugs.  Staking  should  early  be  attended 
to,  before  they  become  twisted  about  with  the  wind. 
As  soon  as  they  are  in  flower  some  of  them  should 
be  stopped  immediately  beyond  the  first  truss  so  as 
to  enable  the  pods  to  attain  a  larger  size  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  advantage  of  this  proceeding  as 
can  readily  be  noticed  whenever  a  few  are  tried.  It 
will  be  too  much  to  expect  that  one  sowing  is 
sufficient  to  enable  the  grower  to  make  sure  of  a 
good  dish  on  the  date  of  the  show,  as  seasons  are  so 
variable ;  the  crop  might  be  too  early  or  too  late. 
Therefore,  two  or  three  sowings  should  be  made,  all 
of  the  same  variety  at  intervals  of  eight  days.  Then 
there  is  almost  a  certainty  that  one  of  these  sowings 
will  come  right.  It  will  be  useless  for  me  to  mention 
the  dates  on  which  they  should  be  sown,  as  all  will 
depend  on  when  the  show  is.  When  the  pods  begin 
to  swell,  feeding  should  commence,  and  copious 
supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure  and  soot  water  in  a 
weak  form  should  be  applied. 

In  dry  seasons,  such  as  the  one  we  have  just 
passed  through,  thrips  are  usually  abundant  on  the 
Pea  haulm.  Syringing  in  the  evenings  after  hot 
days  is  an  excellent  preventive ;  but,  of  course, 
where  feeding  is  being  carried  on  and  plenty  of 
water  given,  the  haulm  is  in  a  robust  state,  and  not 
so  liable  to  their  attacks,  as  when  the  crop  is  in  a 
less  healthy  condition.  Mildew  may  also  give 
trouble,  but  not  often  when  the  crop  is  grown  in 
trenches.  I  quite  believe  that  the  chief  cause  of 
mildew  is  dryness  at  the  root  when  the  atmosphere 
is  cold  and  damp  after  a  dry  period  and  especially 
when  it  has  been  hot. 

A  good  dish  of  Peas  should  not  show  a  trace  of 
rubbing  on  the  pods,  and  should  be  just  filled  and  at 
their  best  for  cooking.  The  pods  should  also  be  as 
dark  green  as  possible  ;  but  the  feeding  and  manure, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  that  have  been 
stopped,  will  make  them  perfect  in  that  respect. 
Duke  of  Albany  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  handsome  and  best  Pea  for  exhibition  ;  but 
there  are  many  others  that  run  it  very  hard,  and  I 
think  Sutton's  Exhibition  Marrowfat  is  one  of  those. 

(To  be  continued). 

- -»■- 


Onions. — The  first  and  principal  sowing  of  these 
should  be  made  in  the  course  of  another  week.  It 
is  not  usual  to  take  so  much  pains  in  the  preparation 
of  the  ground  as  for  the  spring-sown  crop.  The 
spot  selected  should  be  open  to  the  sun ;  and  the 
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soil  of  a  friable  nature.  A  good  dressing  of  burnt 
refuse,  soot,  and  a  little  salt,  will  prove  beneficial  to 
this  crop.  Thi ;  should  be  well  blended  during 
digging ;  and  where  the  ground  is  at  all  close  and 
tenacious,  a  second  forking  over  will  do  good  ;  and 
the  addition  of  some  road  sand  or  grit  worked  in 
during  the  forkicg  would  be  an  improvement.  The 
ground  should  be  made  quite  firm  by  treading  or 
rolling,  and  i  iD.  or  2  in.  of  fne  soil  secured  on  the 
surface  by  raking  for  a  seed  bed.  The  drills  should 
be  at  least  1  ft.  apart,  and  the  seed  trodden  in  firmly. 
One  great  advantage  in  having  a  good  breadth  of 
autumn-sown  Onions,  is  that  they  generally  escape 
the  attacks  of  the  Onion  maggot,  and  carry  the 
supply  on  well  through  the  summer.  The  kind  I 
prefer  to  all  others,  either  for  spring  or  autumn  sow¬ 
ing  is  Giant  Zittau.  The  spring-sown  crop  will  be 
liable  to  start  into  growth,  should  wet  weather  occur 
after  this  date,  and  as  this  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  ripening  of  the  bulbs,  it  will  be  safer  to  lift  the 
crop  than  allow  a  second  growth. 

Cauliflowers. — Plants  of  these  to  stand  over  the 
winter  should  be  sown  some  time  during  the  third 
week  of  the  month.  A  warm,  open  aspect  should  be 
selected  for  the  seed  bed.  A  good  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  deep  digging,  and  thin  sowing,  are 
essential  in  getting  good  strong  plants,  to  transplant 
into  turf  pits,  and  under  handlights  before  winter 
sets  in.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  sowing  in  a 
skeleton  frame  where  the  plants  may  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  during  the  winter.  They  will  form  a  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  stronger  plants  under  handlights. 

Lettuce. — A  bed  of  each  of  the  following  kinds 
of  Lettuce  should  now  be  sown  : — Hick’s  Hardy 
White  Cos,  Paris  Green  Cos,  and  the  black-seeded 
Bath  Cos.  Also  a  bed  or  two  of  Cabbage  Lettuce. 
Hammersmith  Hardy  Green,  and  Perfect  Gem,  would 
prove  useful.  A  sheltered  position  and  a  well- 
drained  soil  will  suit  these  late  sown  Lettuces  best. 
Crops  now  advancing  in  growth  should  be  frequently 
hoed,  and  the  forwardest  tied  up  to  assist  blanching, 
and  keep  them  in  use  as  long  as  possible.  Continue 
to  plant  from  earlier  seed  beds  to  ensure  a  good 
supply  of  salading  during  the  winter. 

Cabbage. — A  succession  bed  may  now  be  made  of 
Ellam’s  Early  and  Wheeler’s  Imperial.  These  late 
sowings  seldom  run  to  seed  and  always  prove  useful. 
A  bed  each  of  Early  Red  and  Manchester  Red  should 
be  sown  at  the  present  time. 

Parsley.— The  crop  of  this  should  now  be  abun¬ 
dant,  and  a  part  of  it  may  be  cut  over  to  induce  the 
plants  to  make  a  good  growth  before  winter  sets  in. 
This  late  growth  is  generally  dwarf  and  strong  in  the 
foot-stalk,  and  stands  the  changes  of  winter  better 
than  when  the  plants  are  left  uncut.  The  last  sow¬ 
ing  may  now  be  thinned,  and  a  bed  planted  thickly 
with  the  thinnings,  over  which  a  frame  could  be 
placed  later  on,  would  come  in  useful  in  spring. — J.R. 
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The  Stove. 

As  long  as  the  spell  of  dull,  cold  weather  that  has 
visited  us  during  the  last  few  weeks  lasts  the  fires 
must  be  kept  going  so  as  to  keep  a  gentle  circulation 
in  the  hot  water  pipes,  otherwise  the  atmosphere 
will  become  heavy,  and  the  fall  of  the  temperature 
will  not  do  any  good  to  the  plants. 

Potting. — Where  any  further  shifting  is  required 
it  will  not  be  advisable  to  drive  it  off  any  longer.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  pot  plants  too  late  in  the  season  ; 
for  this  does  not  leave  them  sufficient  time  to  ro<  t 
through  the  new  soil,  and  the  cold,  damp  days  of 
autumn  find  them. unprepared.  Even  now  it  will 
not  do  to  give  large  shifts,  but  just  enough  room 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  plants  going.  This  will 
apply  particularly  to  Ferns. 

-  Top-dressing. — In  cases  where  the  soil  in  the 
pots  is  covered  with  moss,  this  should  be  removed, 
carefully  avoiding  meanwhile  doing  injury  to  any 
young  roots  which  may  be  near  the  surface  A  top¬ 
dressing  of  sandy  soil  may  follow.  This  will 
certainly  improve  the  appearance  of  things  wonder¬ 
fully,  and  the  plants  will  look  all  the  better  for  it. 
Some  gardeners  do  not  care  for  the  top-dressing 
system,  as  they  say  it  is  misleading  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  plants  for  water,  and  apt  to  prove  harm¬ 
ful.  It  may  well  do  this  if  the  workmen  are  careless 
or  inefficient,  but  if  the  good  old  practice  of  tapping 
the  pots  to  see  if  they  are  dry  is  followed  the 
difficulty  will  not  exist. 


Foliage  Plants  in  Small  Pots. — In  most 
establishments  the  stove  is  the  source  of  supply  from 
whence  plants  for  the  dinner  table  and  ornamental 
stands  within  the  mansion  are  obtained.  For  plants 
of  this  description  it  is  most  important  that  they 
should  be  in  as  small  pots  as  possible.  Such 
subjects  as  these  will  need  to  be  kept  well  supplied 
with  manure  water  now,  if  they  are  to  keep  their 
foliage  and  their  health. 

Palms,  whether  in  large  or  small  pots,  will  be 
particularly  grateful  for  manure  now.  A  pinch  of 
nitrate  of  soda  now  and  again  will  do  wonders  for 
them,  and  if  this  can  be  varied  by  a  dose  of  liquid 
cow  manure  so  much  the  better. 

Crinums. — From  their  very  size  Crinums  are 
excluded  from  all  but  the  largest  and  roomiest 
houses.  Where  the  necessary  space  can  be  given 
them,  however,  these  noble  bulbous  plants  prove 
very  effective,  for  their  foliage  is  both  striking  and 
imposing,  and  their  huge  umbels  of  flowers  are  sure  to 
attract  attention.  Throughout  the  summer  months, 
particularly,  these  plants  must  never  be  allowed  to 
know  what  it  is  to  lack  water.  A  mixture  of  cow 
manure  and  soot  is  the  best  stimulant  that  can  be 
given  them. 

Miconia  magnifica. — This  superb  foliage  plant 
should  have  a  place  in  every  collection  of  stove  sub¬ 
jects,  where  its  huge,  richly-coloured  leaves  are 
exceedingly  ornamental.  It  revels  in  plenty  of  heat, 
and  likes  a  soil  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous 
loam  and  peat,  with  silver  sand.  Young  plants  are 
always  the  most  satisfactory,  as  later  on  they  become 
leggy,  and  lose  a  great  portion  of  their  beauty. 
Cuttings  which  were  struck  under  a  bell  glass  in 
spring  will  now  have  reached  a  handy  size,  and  will 
be  in  need  of  another  shift  on.  The  plant  needs  a 
good-sized  pot,  but  at  this  season  it  is  better  to  err 
on  the  side  of  giving  too  little  room  than  too  much. 

Tococa  latifolia. — Although  not  so  handsome  as 
the  preceding  subject,  Tococa  latifolia  is  well  worth 
attention,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety,  as  we  have 
not  too  many  stove  plants  that  produce  this  stamp 
of  foliage.  It  will  thrive  under  the  same  treatment 
as  Miconia  magnifica,  and  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  in  the  same  way,  although  the  compost 
should  contain  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  peat. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — The  sooner  these  are  obtained 
from  the  nurseryman  and  potted  off  the  better. 
They  are  always  expected  to  produce  flower  early  in 
the  season,  and  it  is  well  to  start  them  going  now 
without  delay.  Forty-eight  size  pots  are  the  handi¬ 
est  to  use,  and  from  three  to  five  bulbs  may  be 
inserted  in  each  of  these,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  bulbs.  If  ashes  are  used  to  cover  the  pots  with 
during  the  plunging  period  see  to  it  that  they  are 
free  from  gas  lime,  or  the  tender  growing  leaves  of 
the  Hyacinths  will  presently  look  as  if  they  had 
been  scorched,  through  contract  with  the  lime. 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  ashes,  and  be 
infinitely  safer. 

Double  Primulas. — Such  continuous  bloomers 
are  these  that  they  commence  to  throw  up  flower 
scapes  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a  little  strength, 
and  unless  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  this  expendi¬ 
ture  of  energy  at  a  time  when  the  blooms  are  not 
wanted,  winter  will  find  us  with  greatly  weakened 
and  enfeebled,  instead  of  strong  and  healthy  plants. 
All  the  flower  scapes  should  be  carefully  pinched 
out  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance.  It  is 
too  soon  in  the  season  to  think  of  applying  liquid 
manure  to  any  extent,  but  a  little  weak  cow  manure 
given  every  ten  days  or  so  will  prove  beneficial. 

Cinerarias.— These  must  be  attended  to  for  pot¬ 
ting  as  required.  For  ordinary  purposes  a  large 
thirty-two  pot  will  carry  a  very  neat  and  fair  sized 
specimen.  Where  exceptionally  strong  plants  are 
required  a  sixteen  size  pot  may  be  given.  A  com¬ 
post  of  two  parts  of  good  mellow  loam,  and  one  of 
leaf  soil,  with  a  good  addition  of  silver  sand,  will 
suit  well  enough.  If  good  leaf  mould  is  not  obtain¬ 
able  peat  may  be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 
The  pots  must  be  clean  and  well  drained,  whilst  pot¬ 
ting  should  be  moderately  firm,  that  is,  as  firm  as  it 
can  be  made  by  the  use  of  the  hands  alone,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  rammer. 

Mildew  on  Cinerarias.— The  plants  must  be 
looked  after  carefully  for  the  first  spot  of  mildew, 
which,  if  neglected,  spreads  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  The  affected  parts  should  be  dusted  with 
sulphur,  applied  by  means  of  a  little  sulphur  blower, 


which  must  always  be  kept  handy.  Green  fly, 
should  it  put  in  an  appearance,  must  be  greeted  by 
light  fumigations  of  tobacco  rag,  or  paper. 

Winter  Flowering  Zonal  Pelargoniums. — 
Owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather  growth  is  unusually 
firm  and  short-jointed  here,  and  we  are  justified  in 
looking  forward  to  a  fine  show  of  bloom  presently.  As 
the  plants  will  now  have  taken  the  most  of  the  nutri¬ 
ment  from  the  soil  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply 
manurial  stimulants  of  some  kind.  Whatever  is 
used,  however,  small  doses  of  it  only  should  be  given 
for  a  start.  These  may  increase  gradually  in  strength 
as  time  goes  on.  The  joung  blooms  must  be 
consistently  picked  out  as  fast  as  they  make  their 
appearance,  and  too  gross  shoots  must  be  stopped  in 
time  if  the  plants  are  to  be  bushy  and  symmetrical. 

Tree  Carnations,  especially  two-year-old  plants 
that  have  been  potted  on,  also  evince  a  tendency  to 
flower  at  this  season.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to 
keep  these  blooms  pinched  out,  and  thus  induce  the 
plants  to  husband  their  energies.  They  must  be 
gone  over  at  least  once  a  week  in  order  to  tie  in  the 
growths  requiring  it,  for  these  shoots,  if  unsupported, 
would  fall  victims  to  the  first  gale  of  wind,  being 
very  liable  to  snap  off  at  the  base.  If  any  manure 
is  given  to  the  Carnations,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  its  application,  for  Carnations  are  rather 
tender-rooted  subjects. 

Mignonette. — Whether  in  pots  or  out  of  them, 
in  the  conservatory,  or  the  flower  garden,  Mignonette 
is  always  sure  of  a  welcome.  The  present  is  an 
admirable  time  to  sow  seed  in  pots  for  spring  bloom¬ 
ing.  Forty-eight-sized  pots  will  be  large  enough, 
although  32’s  may  be  used  if  desired.  They  must  be 
well  drained,  filled  three  parts  full  of  a  compost  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  mellow  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with 
sand.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly,  and  lightly 
covered  with  fine  soil,  the  seed  pots  being  relegated 
to  a  cold  frame— one  having  a  north  aspect  for 
preference. — A.  S.  G. 


* 


Orchids  from  Seed. — The  success  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  late  Mr.  Dominy,  and  later  by  Messrs. 
Seden,  Warner,  Swan,  Cookson,  Sander,  Dr. 
Ainsworth,  &c.,  has  been  instrumental  in  inducing 
amateurs  in  general  to  take  a  great  interest  in 
hybridising  this  most  beautiful  class  of  plants  ;  so 
much  so  that  it  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  find  a 
collection  of  even  small  pretensions,  but  that  can 
boast  of  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  their  own  raising. 

Hitherto  to  their  attentions  have  mostly  turned  on 
the  crossing  of  Cypripediums,  Dendrobiums,  Phaius, 
Cattleyas,  &c.  At  any  rate  one  or  other  of  the 
above  genera  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  their 
names  prominently  before  the  public  as  successful 
hybridists.  The  cause  is,  perhaps,  that  they  lend 
themselves  more  readily  to  cross  fertilisation  than 
do  those  termed  “  cool  Orchids.”  Or  is  it  that  the 
atmospheric  conditions  of  the  warmer  divisions  are 
more  suitable  to  the  ripening  of  the  seed  and  the 
germination  of  the  same,  or  both  ?  There  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  fine  field  open  to  the  hybridist  amongst 
cool  Orchids,  if  he  can  only  get  the  seed  to  ger¬ 
minate  over  here  as  well  as  Dendrobiums.  What 
price  for  a  cross  between  Odontoglossum  grande 
and  a  fine  form  of  O.  crispum  ? 

We  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  raise 
Odontoglossums  from  seed,  but  until  this  season 
could  never  get  any  to  come  up.  At  last,  however, 
we  can  boast  of  a  nice  little  batch  of  over  a  score. 

The  seed,  as  soon  as  ripe,  was  sown  ;  some  on 
specially-prepared  pots,  and  the  other  on  the  fresh 
potted  Odontoglossums.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  on 
the  prepared  pots  at  present  ;  so  that  it  would  seem 
to  sow  the  seed  on  pots,  in  which  the  parent  plants 
are  doing  well,  is  the  best  method.  The  chief  thing 
now  they  are  up,  is  to  keep  them  from  the  ravages  of 
slugs  ;  for  they  would  soon  make  short  work  of  the 
tiny  little  fellows,  if  left  to^their  tender  mercies.  To 
avoid  any  harm  coming  to  them  we  have  suspended 
the  pots  from  the  roof.  Here  they  will  receive  care 
ful  attention  as  regards  watering  and  shade,  for  they 
would  soon  suffer  if  allowed  to  get  dry. 

Potting.— If  the  material  in  which  the  young 
seedlings  are  growing  is  fresh  and  sweet,  they  should 
not  be  disturbed  the  first  year.  By  that  time  the  old 
plants  will  require  a  shift.  Our  plan,  then,  is  to  care¬ 
fully  remove  each  seedling  with  a  pointed  stick,  and 
when  the  old  plant  is  repotted,  again  prick  them  in 
evenly  over  the  surface.  The  second  season,  if  they 
have  made  good  progress,  they  may  be  accommo¬ 
dated  with  a  small  pot  on  their  own  account,  using 
chopped  moss  and  peat  in  equal  parts.  The  small 
pot,  to  keep  them  from  drying  up  too  quickly',  should 
be  plunged  in  one  two  or  three  sizes  larger,  filling  in 
between  with  live  moss. 

Watering. — This  must  be  most  carefully  done. 
If  you  err  at  all,  let  it  be  on  the  dry  side. — C. 
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Mildewed  Grapes. —  In  vineries  that  are  not 
furnished  wiih  much  heatiDg  apparatus,  the  leaves 
are  almost  sure  to  get  a  touch  of  mildew  as  the 
summer  wears  on.  The  spell  of  comparatively  dull 
and  cold  weather  that  has  lately  visited  us,  coming 
as  it  has  done  after  a  period  of  well-nigh  tropical 
heat,  is  very  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
fungus,  especially  where  ventilation  is  not  attended 
to  with  great  caution.  During  cold  periods  the 
greatest  attention  should  be  given  to  airing.  The 
houses  need  not  be  kept  close  and  stifling,  but 
draughts  must  be  studiously  avoided.  Those  who 
know  from  experience  what  a  lot  of  harm  mildew 
does,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  rid  of  it  once  it  gets 
a  footing,  will  understand  the  urgent  necessity  for 
caution.  If  care  and  attention  can  prevent  it  from 
attacking  the  plants  then  no  trouble  or  pains  should 
be  spared.  Once  it  gets  into  a  house  there  is  very 
little  chance  indeed  of  getting  rid  of  it,  at  least,  this 
season.  Something  may  be  done  in  cases  where 
there  is  plenty  of  hot  water  piping  laid  on,  by  getting 
the  water  quite  hot  and  rubbing  flowers  of  sulphur 
upon  the  pipes.  The  house  must  be  kept  closely 
shut  up  for  several  days  during  this  treatment.  The 
pest  may  be  checked  considerably  by  this  method, 
but  it  must  not  be  continued  too  long  or  the  vines 
will  suffer. 

We  should  not  recommend  this  plan  of  combating 
mildew  to  amateurs,  for  in  the  first  place  the  small 
houses  are  seldom  fitted  with  sufficient  piping  to 
enable  it  to  be  effective.  Again  the  ’prentice  hand 
will  be  just  as  likely  to  cripple  his  vines  past  recovery 
as  he  will  be  to  kill  the  mildew. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  a  bright  lookout 
for  the  first  white  spots  which  make  their  appearance 
upon  the  upper  or  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  the 
lower  usually,  and  as  soon  as  any  of  these  are 
observed,  to  sponge  the  affected  leaves  with  a  strong 
solution  of  soft  soap.  We  do  not  pretend  that  this 
will  annihilate  the  mildew,  because  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  do  that  by  any  outward  application,  but 
it  will  at  least  keep  it  at  bay  and  prevent  it  from 
spreading  rapidly.  The  mycelium  of  the  fungus 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
roots  of  the  higher  plants  is  permeating  the  inner 
tissues  and  robbing  the  cells  of  their  vital  sap.  The 
white  spots  are  really  the  fructification  of  the  plant 
which  is  only  produced  when  a  fairly  advanced  stage 
is  reached,  just  as  an  Apple  tree  produces  its  fruit  in 
the  autumn  after  a  spring  and  summer's  growth. 

The  soft  soap  remedy  if  persisted  in  will  greatly 
assist  in  checking  the  spread  of  the  fungus,  and  the 
crop  of  Grapes  may  be  able  to  ripen  off  well  after 
all. 

Dahlias.— Already  these  have  made  an  appearance 
upon  the  show  boards  at  various  exhibitions,  although 
the  season  is  yet  young  for  them.  In  another  two 
or  three  weeks,  however,  they  will  once  more  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  brief  season  of  beauty.  The 
plants  are  rather  dwarfer  this  year,  although  where 
means  has  been  found  to  give  them  an  occasional 
drink  this  will  not  matter  much.  Now  is  the  time 
to  apply  liquid  manure  if  any  is  obtainable.  Attend 
to  the  staking  and  tying  of  plants  that  are  in  need  of 
support. 

Exhibition  Blooms  — If  the  cultivator  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  blooms  that  shall  be  up  to  show  standard, 
a  little  udicious  thinning  of  the  shoots  and  flower 
buds  will  be  required.  The  weaker  side  shoots  and 
the  small  flower  buds  should  be  pinched  out  at  an  early 
stage  before  they  rob  the  plants  to  any  great  extent. 
Plants  which  are  only  required  for  ordinary  purposes 
will  be  better  let  alone,  as  the  bushier  they  get  the 
more  flowers  will  there  be,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
medium  sized  or  even  small  flowers  is  more  service¬ 
able  than  two  or  three  extra  large  ones  for  they 
come  in  handier  for  cutting,  and  the  general  effect 
produced  by  the  plants  as  they  stand  is  much 
superior. 

Earwigs. — These  are  always  a  nuisance,  but  at 
this  time  of  the  year  they  become  very  numerous 
and  destructive.  A  watchful  eye  must  be  kept  upon 
their  movements  now,  for  as  the  buds  begin  to  open 
they  will  be  sure  to  make  a  set  at  them.  The  traps 
that  have  been  set  for  them  must  be  looked  over 
frequently  if  the  numbers  are  to  be  kept  down.  Any 
old  boxes,  pots,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind,  that  may  be 
close,  afford  a  convenient  harbourage  of  which  the 


little  pests  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage.  Nothing 
of  this  kind  should  be  allowed  to  lie  about,  therefore. 

Suckers  from  Rose  Bushes. — Standard  Roses 
especially  are  very  fond  of  throwing  up  suckers  from 
the  base.  These  must  be  removed  before  they  get 
any  size,  or  they  will  rob  the  Roses  of  a  good  deal  of 
nutiiment.  They  should  be  cut  off  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  if  the  sucker  is  observed  to  be 
springing  up  at  some  distance  from  the  main  stem  a 
portion  of  the  thick  root  may  be  pulled  up  with  it. 

Fuchsias  out  of  Flower. — The  Fuchsias  that 
commenced  to  flower  early  in  the  season  will  now  be 
getting  rather  shabby,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  conservatory  and  stood  out  of  doors 
in  some  quiet  corner  out  of  harm's  way.  No  manure 
water  should  be  given  them,  but  plenty  of  clear 
water  for  the  next  few  weeks  at  least.  They  will 
likely  continue  to  produce  a  few  straggling  flowers, 
and  these  may  be  cut  to  fill  vases  and  flower  stands 
within  doors. 

Early  Chrysanthemums  — A  few  plants  of  such 
varieties  as  George  Wermig  and  Madame  Des- 
granges  come  in  very  useful  for  the  conservatory 
from  the  middle  of  August  onwards,  as  there  is  a 
dearth  of  showy  plants  of  medium  size  about  this 
time.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  on  the  plants  begin  to 
open  they  should  be  taken  under  glass,  or  to  some 
place  where  they  can  be  shaded,  otherwise  the  hot 
sun  will  considerably  shorten  the  life  of  the  blooms. 
The  giving  of  manure  water  should  be  conducted 
with  a  great  deal  of  caution  at  this  stage,  and  when 
the  flowers  are  fairly  well  ^developed  should  cease 
entirely. 


Lifting  Plants. — Where  some  of  these  early 
Chrysanthemums  have  been  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground,  some  of  them,  if  desired,  may  be  lifted, 
potted  up,  and  brought  into  the  conservatory.  To 
do  this  successfully  some  little  care  is  requisite. 
The  roots  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible, 
and  hence  the  plants  must  be  lifted  with  good  balls 
of  earth  attached.  Work  the  soil  well  round  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  but  do  not  ram  it  firmly.  The 
great  point  is  the  shading  of  the  plants.  They  must 
be  shielded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  August  sun, 
otherwise  they  will  soon  hang  out  signs  of  distress. 
After  about  a  week  they  will  begin  to  stiffen  up  and 
will  then  not  need  quite  such  close  shading 
Show  and  Regal  Pelargoniums — The  later 
batches  of  plants  will  now  have  their  wood 
sufficiently  matured  to  warrant  their  being  cut  back 
in  the  manner  described  a  few  weeks  previously. 
Do  not  deluge  these  cut  back  plants  with  water,  but 
stand  them  in  a  cold  frame  and  sprinkle  them  with 
the  syringe  twice  a  day  to  assist  them  to  break  into 
fresh  growth. — Rex. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Carpet  Bed. — The  above  is  an  illustration  of  the 
“  butterfly  "  design  you  asked  for  Dianthus.  The 
undermentioned  plants  will  be  very  suitable  for 
putting  in  the  respective  places  indicated  by  the 


figures: — i,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  varie- 
gatum ;  2,  3,  4,  Coleus  Verscbaffeltii ;  5,  5,  6,  6, 
Alternanthera  paronychoides,  or  A.  amoena ;  7,  7, 
Cerastium  tomentosum ;  8,  8,  Lobelia  pumila 

magnifica ;  10,  10,  Herniaria  glabra;  11,  n, 

Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather  ;  12,  Sedum  glaucum ; 
13,  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  Sedum  glaucum  and 
Herniaria  glabra  are  both  perfectly  hardy.  Pj  re- 
thrum  Golden  Feather  may  be  raised  easily  each 
year  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring.  The  Alteman- 
theras  and  Coleus  Verscbaffeltii  are  the  tenderest 
subjects  of  all,  and  will  require  the  temperature  of 
an  intermediate  house  to  carry  them  safely  through 
the  winter. 


The  Double  Jew’s  Mallow  is  a  name  commonly 
given  to  Kerria  japonica  flore  pleno,  IV.  N.  It 
flourishes  in  an  ordinary  loamy  soil,  and  would  do 
very  well  trained  over  your  doorway.  It  will  need 
to  be  nailed  to  the  wall,  or  tied  to  wires. 

Carnations  from  Cuttings — In  your  Amateurs' 
Page  I  would  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  clearly 
intorm  me  how  to  succeed  with  Carnations  from  the 
cuttings  or  pipings  stating  time  to  insert,  etc.  It  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  get  enough  layers  putdowD, 
and  I  would  be  very  glad  if  I  could  increase  my 
plants  by  cuttings,  J .  B.  W. 

You  will  find  that  propagating  Carnations  by 
cuttings  is  a  somewhat  difficult  task  unless  you  have 
a  little  bottom  heat  at  command.  Without  this  the 
pipings  form  roots  very  slowly,  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  percentage  of  resulting  plants  will  be  very 


low.  If  you  have,,  a  propagating  frame  standing 
upon  hot  water  pipes  from  which  a  gentle  bottom 
may  be  obtained,  well  and  good.  You  may  then 
plunge  the  cutting  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  cocoanut 
fibre  refuse  or  leaf  soil.  If  you  have  no  propagating 
frame  we  should  advise  you  to  build  a  small  hot-bed, 
plunge  the  cutting  pots  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  cover 
with  a  hand-light.  The  cuttings  may  be  taken  from 
small  side  growths,  and  may  be  inserted  five  or  six 
in  a  60  size  pot.  Drain  the  pots  well  and  use  light 
sandy  soil.  Shade  from  hot  sun,  and  water  care¬ 
fully.  We  should  advise  you  to  get  your  cuttings 
in  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  them  a  chance  of 
getting  rooted  before  winter. 


Doable  Begonia. — The  flower  you  send  us,  Excise¬ 
man,  is  a  large  flower  certainly,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
the  best  type,  and  rather  coarse.  A  few  years  ago  it 
would  have  passed  muster,  but  of  late  a  great  deal  of 
improvement  has  been  registered,  and  we  have  by  no 
means  reached  the  end  of  the  tether  yet. 


Tomatos  failing  to  set  -  -You  will  see  an  answer 
to  your  question  on  p.  758,  Camm.  Complaints  of 
this  kind  are  very  general  this  year. 

Sketch  of  Plant. — Taking  the  facts  of  the  case  into 
consideration,  and  judging  by  the  sketch  you  send  us, 
Amateur,  we  believe  your  plant  is  Yucca  gloriosa. 
We  could  tell  you  more  definitely  if  you  send  us  a 
leaf.  Twenty-five  years  is  a  good  age  If  you  have 
a  greenhouse,  you  could  take  oft  the  suckers  now 
and  pot  them  firmly  in  light,  sandy  soil.  If  you 
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have  no  greenhouse,  wait  till  spring  before  perform¬ 
ing  this  operation,  and  the  suckers  will  soon  root 
and  get  established,  after  which  they  may  be  planted 
out. 

- f - 

BEGONIAS  AT  NEWTON  ST.  LOE. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  Rev.  Edwin  Lascelles, 
The  Rectory,  Newton  St.  Loe,  Bristol,  has  been 
improving  the  race  of  tuberous  Begonias,  as  we 
indicated  last  week ;  and  he  has  been  doing  it  to 


variety  of  fine  form  and  good  habit  is  W.  Hunt ;  and 
close  by  it,  a  salmon-orange  variety  is  choice  and 
beautiful.  W.  A.  Richardson  has  the  warm  orange- 
apricot  hue  of  the  Rose  of  that  name,  and  is  other¬ 
wise  similar  in  its  early  stages.  The  dark  foliage  of 
Daphne  helps  to  set  off  the  dark  salmon-rose  flowers, 
which  are  moderate  in  size.  The  huge,  deep 
magenta-rose  flowers  of  Catullus  are  notable  for  the 
breadth  of  their  petals.  The  globular  flowers  of  Nero 
have  also  broad  petals  of  a  glowing  crimson,  almost 


Begonia  Dorothy  Hardwick. 


accompanying  illustration  hardly  does  it  justice.  We 
admit,  however,  that  it  was  flagging  and  out  of 
character  before  reaching  our  artist,  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  get  a  true  conception  of  its  imposing 
appearance  when  fresh.  Another  dwarf  yellow 
variety  is  Marie  Corelli,  with  round  flowers,  upright 
habit  and  very  floriferous.  Juno  is  cream,  shot  with 
blush,  and  has  huge  flowers.  Another  perfectly  up¬ 
right  flower  is  Mr.  F.  Davis,  of  a  glowing  scarlet, 
globular  and  huge.  A  seedling  close  by  is  notable 
for  its  dwarf,  upright  habit,  and  the  beautiful  form 
of  its  salmon-apricot  flowers.  Another  free-flowering 
and  bushy,  upright  variety  is  Mrs.  Gregory,  which 
represents  a- distinct  .type,  inasmuch  as  the  soft 
salmon-pink  flowers  are  distinctly  mottled  with 
white.  While  speaking  of  novel  types,  we  cannot 
omit  mention  of  Sappho,  the  face  of  the  petals  of 
which  are  white,  and  the  back  of  a  deep  salmon. 
They  are  wavy,  and  very  freely  produced.  More 
unique  in  this  way  is  Salamander,  the  petals  of 
which  are  deep  orange  on  the  face,  and  pink  on  the 
back.  When  fully  developed,  the  flowers  are 
globular  with  wavy  petals,  but  in  the  half  expanded 
stage  they  are  smooth.  Under  artificial  light, 
twenty-four  hours  after  being  cut,  the  bud  was  so 
like  a  Tea  Rose  that  we  felt  an  irresistable  tempta¬ 
tion  to  smell  it. 

Marchioness  of  Bath  is  a  Camellia-shaped  flower 
of  a  bright  yellow.  Mrs.  Lyons  is  of  the  same 
refined  form,  but  pure  white  with  broad  petals.  On 
the  contrary,  Niobe  is  pure  white  with  broad, 
crimped  petals,  and  very  choice.  Mrs.  Rupert 
Wilson  is  a  huge  flower  of  a  glowing  salmon,  with 
broad,  slightly  crisped  petals,  and  upright  in  habit. 
Sulpicia  is  a  large  soft  blush  variety,  with  broad 
petals.  A.  G,  Soames  is  of  an  intense  crimson,  and 
forms  a  splendid  contrast  to  the  slightly  older  and 
orange-scarlet  Captain  Lyons,  which  is  considered 
the  best  of  this  colour.  Duchess  of  Albany  is  a 
globular,  clear  yellow  flower,  carried  perfectly  up¬ 
right.  Most  floriferous  is  Rosamond,  with  deep 
flowers  and  broad,  flat,  rich  rose  petals.  The  blush 
flowers  of  Terpsichore  are  sightly  wavy  and  of 
immense  size.  The  broad,  glowing  scarlet  petals  of 
Rev.  H.  N.  Ward  are  regularly  arranged  round  a 
single  centre.  The  flowers  of  Mr.  J.  Box  are  orange 
with  a  white  edge,  and  perfectly  upright.  A  very 
promising  seedling  is  that  with  golden -yellow 


Seedling  Begonia. — Flowers  light  carmine-rose. 


such  excellent  purpose  that  the  general  superiority 
of  his  collection  now  enjoys  a  wide  fame  over  the 
the  country.  His  scientific  method  of  procedure 
enables  him  to  take  the  nearest  way  to  get  the  best 
results.  The  leading  points  at  which  he  aims  are 
the  erect  habit  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  good  size, 
beautiful  double  forms,  and  a  great  variety  of  the 
most  telling  and  distinct  colours,  both  delicate,  rich 
and  dazzling.  He  raises  10,000  plants  annually,  yet 
this  relatively  small  number  enables  him  to  secure 
marvellous  results. 

The  Houses. 

The  visitor  on  entering  the  houses,  if  a  connoisseur, 
is  struck  with  the  gorgeous  display  of  flowers  of 
various  forms,  and  great  size,  for  every  bloom  is 
telling  on  account  of  its  bold,  erect  habit.  The 
owner  takes  immense  delight  in  his  flowers,  but  has 
no  pleasure  in  one  that  droops  or  flops  about, 
requiring  to  be  lifted  in  order  to  see  into  its  face. 
His  selection  of  parents  is  therefore  made  with  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  the  upright  habit.  This 
is  the  true  secret  of  the  display  both  under  glass 
and  out  of  doors.  The  short  stout  peduncles 
explain  how  the  huge  blooms  are  supported. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  varieties  are  older  than  i8g«j, 
and  we  give  the  most  recent  selections  first. 

New  Varieties. 

Viscountess  Weymouth  is  a  huge  globular  flower 
of  the  purest  dead  white.  Master  C.  Lascelles  is 
equally  large,  perhaps,  and  creamy  white  with  wavy 
petals.  A  glowing  scarlet  seedling,  that  is,  an  un¬ 
named  variety,  is  notable  for  the  breadth  of  its  petals. 
A  bright  orange-scarlet  one  bears  its  huge  flowers 
perfectly  erect.  Melpomene  is  a  dwarf  and  bushy 
plant  with  globular,  yellow  flowers.  Here  we  might 
mention  the  double  Marechal  Niel,  which  in  its 
earlier  stages  has  all  the  refinement  of  form  that 
characterises  a  Tea  Rose  in  its  most  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  The  blooms  are  bright  yellow,,  and  get  more 
expanded  in  their  later  stages  of  development. 
Clarrissa  has  light  rose  flowers  and  very  short  foot¬ 
stalks.  A  warm  orange  variety  is  of  good  branching 
habit  and  the  petals  have  the  same  ascending 
character  as  those  of  Marechal  Niel.  A  rich  rose 


black  when  they  first  expand.  The  peduncles  are 
stiff  and  upright.  A.  H.  Gray  is  named  after  the 
well-known  rosarian,  and  the  Rose- shaped  and  deep 
rose  flowers  are  very  appropriate  to  their  namesake. 
Dorothy  Hardwick  is  an  immense  flower  with  shell- 
pink  flowers,  and  white  margins  to  the  wavy  and 
crisped  petals.  The  flower  is  also  of  remarkable 
depth,  and  the  front  view  of  it  represented  in  the 


flowers  that  are  red  on  the  back.  Delicate  and 
beautiful  are  the  blush  and  finely  formed  flowers  of 
Mrs.  Williams,  having  smooth  petals.  The  heavy- 
flowers  of  Ceres  are  of  a  pale  lemon-yellow.  Eight 
fully  expanded  flowers  is  no  bad  crop  at  one  time  on 
a  small  plant  with  two  stems  ;  that  was  the  harvest 
of  Cassandra,  having  glowing  rosy-red  flowers  of 
neat  Camellia  shape.  A  seedling  with  soft  rosy- 
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pink  flowers  of  perfect  form,  and  having  a  paler 
centre,  is  also  very  choice.  The  flowers  of  Pandora 
are  large,  globubar,  and  pale  salmon.  A  blush 
variety  with  a  darker  centre,  and  slightly  wavy 
petals  is  also  very  attractive.  The  small,  globular, 
and  rich  golden-yellow  flowers  of  Buttercup  are 
handsome,  and  very  abundantly  produced  on  up¬ 
right  stems,  making  the  variety  suitable  for  bedding 
purposes.  The  huge  globular  flowers  of  Hatasu 
are  pure  paper-white  with  very  broad  petals. 
Jupiter  is  a  glowing  crimson-scarlet  flower  of  large 
size  and  fine  form.  The  light  pink  flowers  of 
Camellia  are  well  named  in  relation  to  their  form. 

A  seedling  of  this  shape  (see  illustration)  is  even 
more  fascinating,  for  the  light  carmine-rose,  petals, 
with  a  lighter  centre,  are  exquisitely  choice.  This 
variety  we  consider  one  of  the  most  refined  and 
beautiful. 

Older  Varieties. 

Some  of  these  we  have  described  on  a  former 
occasion,  but  they  are  w  ell  worthy  of  further  notice, 
for  certain  of  them  are  the  cream  of  the  collection. 
Royal  Sovereign  is  like  a  large  Germania  Carnation, 
with  flowers  of  a  uniform  rich  yellow.  It  is  the  best 
of  its  class,  and  its  grand  flowers  meet  the  eye 
wherever  they  appear  in  the  houses.  Speranza  is  a 
salmon-pink  variety  with  rose  edges,  and  blooms  of 
huge  size.  The  large  and  broad  petals  of  the 
salmon  coloured  flowers  of  Ianthe  are  very  striking. 
Miss  M.  Griffith  is  a  delicate  blush  variety  with 
beautifully  crimped  or  goffered  petals,  and  flowers  of 
immense  size.  We  gave  a  figure  of  it  last  year,  as 
well  as  of  Royal  Sovereign.  The  flowers  of  Mrs. 
Leonard  Sutton  are  also  large,  with  broad  petals  of 
a  charming  salmon-pink  and  light  in  the  centre.  The 
globular  and  soft  yellow  flowers  of  Clio  are  of  a 
soft  yellow  and  very  wavy.  Lucretia  has  white 
flowers  and  wavy  petals  arranged  round  a  single 
centre.  The  quite  smooth  and  salmon-pink  flowers 
of  Nefertari  are  also  very  refined  and  choice.  The 
flowers  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  are  of  Camellia  form,  but 
the  light  orange-scarlet  petals  are  slightly  wavy. 
The  magenta-scarlet  flowers  of  Dora  Hope,  are 
handsome,  and  carried  well  above  the  foliage.  A 
free  flowering  variety  of  bushy,  branching  habit  is 
Helen  Lascelles,  the  leaves  and  stems  of  which  are 
bronzy.  The  globular  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful 
salmon-pink,  washed  with  white,  and  the  broad, 
wavy  petals  are  refined  in  character.  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Jones  is  a  huge  globular  flower  of  a  bright  pink  with 
a  wavy  centre. 

The  immense  flowers  of  Orion  measure  6  in.  in 
diameter,  making  it,  we  believe,  the  largest  double 
variety  in  the  collection,  or  perhaps  anywhere.  The 
broad  and  relatively  few  petals  are  arranged  round 
a  single  centre.  A  group  of  it  at  the  end  of  one 
house  has  a  very  bold  effect.  The  glowing  scarlet 
flowers  of  J.  H.  Laing  are  borne  perfectly  upright, 
making  it  suitable  for  bedding  purposes.  C.  F. 
Langdon  is  also  a  glowing  scarlet,  of  bold,  upright 
habit,  but  the  huge  flowers  are  totally  different  in 
form  from  those  of  Orion.  Mr.  Fraser  is  of  good 
branching  habit,  and  the  flowers  so  distinct  in 
colour  that  one  can  readily  detect  them  wherever 
the  variety  appears  in  the  houses.  The  outer  petals 
are  rose,  then  comes  the  body  of  the  flower  with 
broad  smooth  petals  of  a  velvety,  glowing  scarlet,  and 
the  smaller  petals  in  the  centre  are  tinted  with  rose. 
It  flowers  with  great  freedom.  Victrix  is  also  of  upright 
habit,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  magenta-rose. 
Medea  is  a  globular,  pure  white  flower,  with  broad 
smooth  petals.  Handsome  also  is  Saturn,  with  globu¬ 
lar,  wavy,  crimson  flowers.  Very  curious  are  the  huge 
white  flowers  of  Margaret  Belhomme,  raised  by 
Crouse  of  Nancy  ;  the  larger  blooms  have  two  faces, 
but  the  petals  are  beautifully  frilled  or  goffered. 
Johanne  Sallier  (Crouse)  has  rich  salmon  flowers 
with  white  edges  and  a  white  centre. 

Outdoor  Cultures. 

In  front  of  the  glasshouses  are  four  beds  of 
seedlings,  four  of  plants  raised  from  small  tubers, 
one  of  cuttings,  and  two  narrow  beds  of  seedlings. 
The  splendid  effect  of  these  beds  at  the  end  of 
July  can  better  be  realised  when  seen,  than 
described.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  success 
of  Mr.  Lascelles’  efforts  to  secure  upright  habit, 
after  seeing  these  beds.  All  of  these  beds  are  of 
course  on  trial,  the  seedlings  and  the  small  tubers 
with  the  object  of  getting  superior  new  varieties, 
and  the  cuttings  to  test  the  value  of  the  respective 
varieties  for  outdoor  work.  The  seedlings  were 
sown  in  the  first  week  of  January,  and  are  now  in 


a  very  advanced  condition.  The  ground  is  mulched 
with  cocoanut  fibre,  and  kept  well  watered.  All 
seem  to  be  coming  perfectly  double,  and  many  of 
them  are  of  great  promise.  Charming  is  a  variety 
with  a  bright  scarlet  edge  and  a  nearly  white  base. 
The  tubers  of  ’95  are  in  full  bloom,  and  show  how 
admirably  adapted  they  are  for  bedding  purposes. 
They  are  simply  the  remainder  of  last  year’s  small 
tubers  without  selection,  and  are  gorgeous  with 
colours  of  all  shades.  Harry  Laing  is  admirable 
for  bedding  purposes,  and  has  bright  scarlet  up¬ 
right  flowers.  Royal  Sovereign  is  perfectly  upright 
in  the  open,  and  is  grown  from  the  small  tubers 
of  last  year's  cuttings.  A  line  of  a  crimson  strain 
from  the  small  tubers  of  '95,  has  come  remarkably 
true. 

The  greater  part  of  the  available  area  in  the 
kitchen  garden  is  occupied  with  this  year's  seedlings, 
planted  out  and  tended  in  the  same  careful  way  as 
the  others  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Langdon,  the  gardener,  who 
is  as  enthusiastic  as  his  employer  over  the  Begonias. 
They  are  already  flowering  freely,  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  new  varieties  are  very  choice,  and  full 
of  promise.  No  doubt  there  will  be  many  surprises 
amongst  them  to  record  on  a  future  occasion.  Many 
of  those  that  are  yet  excellent  flowers  must  be  dis¬ 
carded  to  make  room  for  the  new  comers.  What 
more  need  we  say  than  that  all  tints  and  shades  of 
colour  and  combinations  of  them  may  already  be 
noted  ?  Before  the  season  is  over,  a  large  number 
of  them  will  have  been  selected  and  properly  labelled 
for  pot  culture  next  year.  About  one  per  cent,  will 
be  worthy  of  this  attention.  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
crimson,  and  Hollyhock,  salmon-pink,  are  old  varieties 
bedded  out  on  the  lawn,  and  the  latter  is  very  pretty. 
Melons  are  now  grown  in  the  seedling  Begonia 
house.  Cyclamens  are  also  well  grown.  The  Rev, 
Edwin  Lascelles  has  a  love  for  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  such  as  Sunflowers,  Phloxes,  nightscented 
Tobacco,  Violas,  and  various  other  things,  the 
collection  of  which  he  intends  to  extend. 

- -+ - 

HERBACEOUS  FLOWERS  SUITABLE 
FOR  COMPETITION. 

I  am  often  asked  what  are  the  most  suitable  varieties 
of  the  above  to  grow  for  competition  purposes.  The 
answer  to  this,  of  course,  much  depends  at  what 
season  of  the  year  the  show  is  held,  and  also  whether 
they  are  wanted  for  bunching  or  as  single  spikes. 
Like  everything  else  in  the  floral  world,  this  class  of 
flowers  is  much  earlier  with  us  this  season  than  is 
generally  the  case.  Many  of  them  are  now  done 
flowering,  that  in  an  ordinary  season  would  have 
done  duty  in  the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  shows  held  then 
are  certain  to  suffer  as  far  as  this  class  of  flowers  is 
concerned,  unless  in  the  case  of  those  who  can  grow 
them  in  quantity  and  in  different  positions,  with  the 
view  of  keeping  up  a  succession. 

The  undermentioned  species  and  varieties  will  in 
most  seasons  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  for 
bunching  purposes  in  the  end  of  July  and  August. 
Giving  them  alphabetically,  I  would,  amongst 
Achilleas,  recommend  A.  Ptarmica  fl.  pi.  “  The 
Pearl,”  as  being  the  best  of  this  genus.  The  stems 
are  2\  ft.  high,  and  the  flowers  are  pure  white, 
double,  freely  produced,  and  most  serviceable  for 
cutting  in  quantity.  Alstroemeria  aurantiaca  is 
orange-yellow,  3  ft.  high,  very  showy  and  easily 
grown  when  established.  Anemone  japonica  alba  is 
a  splendid  white  flower,  and,  though,  perhaps,  rather 
late,  should  be  in  every  collection.  Campanula 
persicifolia  alba  fl.  pi.  produces  double,  pure  white, 
rosette-like  flowers,  and  is  a  real  gem  for  cutting. 
It  grows  2  ft.  high.  Catananche  caerulea  bicolor 
has  blue  and  white  flowers  borne  on  single  stalks 
2  ft.  high,  and  is  very  free.  Coreopsis  grandiflora 
(2J  ft.  high),  bears  bright  yellow  flowers,  very  telling 
when  gracefully  arranged.  Dracocephalum  specio- 
sum  has  pink  flowers  on  spikes, which  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced  on  stems  2  ft.  high  Erigeron  speciosus 
superbus  having  violet-purple  flowers  2  in.  across 
attains  a  height  of  2  ft.  Eryngium  oliverianum, 
with  bright  metallic-blue  heads,  is  very  fine  either 
for  bunches  or  spikes.  Its  average  height  is  3  ft. 
The  flowers  of  Gaillardia  grandiflora  maxima  are 
orange  and  red.  This  or  any  other  of  the  newer 
named  varieties,  such  as  Lord  Rosebery,  clear 
yellow,  prove  very  effective  on  any  stand. 

Galega  officinalis  alba,  with  white  pea-like  flowers, 
and  very  showy  when  loosely  arranged,  grows  3  ft. 


high.  Helenium  Bolanderii,  yellow  with  dark 
centre,  is  a  free  grower,  attaining  a  height  of  2\  ft. 
Helianthus  rigidus  grandiflorus  is  rich  yellow  with 
dark  centre,  and  reaches  4  ft.  under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions.  H.  multiflorus  Bouquet  d’ Or  is  also  a  fine 
double  variety  of  exceptional  merit,  although  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  a  trifle  stiff  for  bunching.  Linaria 
macedonica  is  golden-yellow  with  an  orange  lip,  and 
grows  2  ft.  high.  Lychnis  vespertina  fl.  pi.  is  pure 
white,  fully  double,  of  first-class  merit,  and  grows 
2  ft.  high.  Monarda  didyma  has  bright  scarlet 
flowers  in  whorls  ;  its  height  is  18  in.  to  2  ft.  Mont- 
bretia  Bouquet  Parfait,  dark  yellow  and  vermilion, 
is  a  good  thing  ;  but  as  over  three  dozen  varieties  of 
Montbretia  are  now  to  be  had,  any  one  of  which  is 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection,  one  or 
other  certainly  should  be  included  in  any  exhibition 
stand. 

Pentstemon  barbatus  Torreyi  has  deep  scarlet 
flowers  in  spikes,  which,  when  gracefully  arranged, 
have  few  equals,  and  should  be  in  every  collection  ; 
its  usual  height  is  3  ft.  Scabiosa  caucasica  alba 
bears  erect,  pure  white  flowers,  and  is  a  gem  grow¬ 
ing  2\  ft.  high.  Statice  incana  nana  rosea,  with 
reddish-rose  flowers  in  large  heads,  grows  usually  to 
a  height  of  1  ft.  Centranthus  ruber  albus,  with 
white  or  C.  r.  coccineus  with  bright  red  flowers,  are 
also  very  fine,  growing  2  ft.  high.  Veronica  longi- 
folia  alba,  V.  1.  rosea  and  V.  1.  subsessilis  are  all  fine 
subjects  for  bunching,  especially  so,  if  loosely 
arranged.  The  last-named  is  the  best,  as  it  grows 
2  ft.  high  and  bears  stout  spikes  of  large  rich  blue 
flowers. 

Many  more  good  things  might  be  named  such  as 
Lobelia  Firefly  or  Queen  Victoria,  Francoa  ramosa, 
and  F.  appendiculata.  Some  of  the  Liliums  and  even 
Gladioli  are  shown  at  times  ;  but  where  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  plants  are  meant,  I  think  the  line  should  be 
drawn  here,  as,  even  if  they  do  stand  out  in  mild 
seasons  and  in  favoured  districts,  the  majority  of 
exhibitors  who  use  them  for  competition  give  them 
the  protection  of  glass  in  winter.  Were  such  not  the 
case,  we  would  see  fewer  of  them  in  hardy  flower 
collections. — Coila. 

- -*■ - 

THE  WINTER  MOTH. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
had  any  experience  with  the  greased  bauds  said  to 
be  a  preventive  to  this  destructive  pest.  Though  we 
have  an  average  crop  of  Apples  here,  the  moth 
attacked  the  trees  badly,  devouring  fruit  and  leaves. 
We  had  no  frost  in  this  garden  this  spring  to  injure 
the  most  tender  subjects  ;  and  though  much  damage 
was  done  by  the  frost  of  the  27th  of  May  in  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  we  escaped,  and  our  loss  of 
what  promised  to  be  a  heavy  crop  of  Apples  is 
therefore  the  more  annoying.  Our  largest  tree  of 
Blenheim  Orange  with  a  spread  of  branches,  30  ft. 
in  diameter,  has  as  heavy  a  crop  on  it  as  I  have  seen. 
Golden  Noble  near  by  is  also  heavily  laden,  and  it 
was  so  last  year,  belying  the  notion  that  an 
abundant  crop  one  year  is  followed  by  a  barren  one. 
In  the  absence  of  frost  and  insect  pests  I  never 
could  see  a  reason  why  trees  should  not  carry  annual 
crops.  Insects  not  only  spoil  the  crop  they  attack 
but  they  cripple  the  tree  for  another  year. 

In  another  part  of  the  garden  Blenheim  Orange, 
Kingpippen,  Scotch  Bridget,  and  Mank’s  Codling 
have  as  many  fruits  on  them  as  the  old  trees  can 
carry.  Scotch  Bridget  is  not  much  known  in  the 
south,  but  here  it  is  known  to  almost  every  school 
boy.  Livesay  is  another  local  variety  of  the  codling 
class,  very  much  like  Tower  of  Glamis,  but  it  has 
suffered  from  the  moth  worse  than  any.  We  are 
swarmed  with  birds,  as  we  make  no  attempt  to 
destroy  them,  except  the  blackbird,  and  now  and 
then  the  tom-tits,  when  they  get  too  numerous. 
The  latter  is  credited  by  some  with  rendering 
the  gardener  invaluable  service ;  but  I  have 
not  experienced  it,  and  a  plea  has  been  put  in 
for  the  sparrows,  and  a  good  deal  of  "  bosh  "  written 
by  sentimental  writers  respecting  these  and  other 
birds.  This  year  a  tit  and  a  sparrow  built  their 
nests  within  a  few  yards  of  our  infested  Apple  trees, 
and  in  searching  for  food  for  their  young  they  flew 
contemptuously  over  several  trees  right  across  the 
garden  into  the  farmyard  every  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  brought  some  kind  of  insects  or  little 
worms  each  time,  for  it  was  not  easy  to  recognise 
what  they  were  carrying.  I  very  rarely  see  the 
birds  paying  attention  to  our  fruit  trees  until  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  except  the  tits  which  pick  out  the  buds 
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of  our  Red  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  but  not  the 
Black  Currants,  although  they  were  swarming  with 
the  mite.  Oh  dear  no  !  that  is  not  their  mission.  I 
consider  the  Winter  Moth  the  chief  obstacle  to 
successful  Apple  culture  in  this  part,  and  any 
simple,  inexpensive  preventive,  would  be  a  boon.- 
W.  P.  R.,  Preston. 


CHESTER  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

The  doubt  as  to  the  new  venture  has  been  dispelled. 
The  exhibition  has  proved  fully  up  to  expectations, 
whether  judged  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view, 
or,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  the  financial 
returns.  The  show  was  held  on  the  Roodeye  on  the 
5th  and  6th  inst.  under  the  most  favourable  auspices  ; 
the  weather  all  that  could  be  desired,  fine  and  not 
too  hot.  The  position  is  an  admirable  one  from 
many  points,  being  close  to  the  finest  of  our  old 
towns,  and  in  direct  communication  with  the  chief 
lines  of  Wales  and  the  North.  The  show  ground 
(thirty  acres)  is  ample,  and  carpeted  throughout  with 
a  good  turf.  For  the  initial  year  a  grand  result  was 
obtained,  greatly  due  to  the  handsome  support  that 
was  given  to  the  committee  by  the  trade.  It  is 
seldom  that  such  an  array  of  non-competitive  exhibits 
is  seen  in  the  provinces.  Nearly  fifty  exhibitors  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  gave  their  support  by 
contributing  rare  and  beautiful  groups,  which  were 
greatly  admired  both  by  experts  and  amateurs.  The 
ground  was  arranged  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  agricul¬ 
tural  shows — a  broad  avenue  with  tents  on  either  side, 
numbering  about  a  dozen.  A  vast  improvement  would 
be  obtained  by  having  a  quarter  the  number  of  tents, 
much  larger  in  size,  and  especially  wider.  The  plant 
tent  was  only  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  of  a  double 
row  of  plants  in  the  centre  and  a  single  one  on  each 
side,  whereas  room  in  the  centre  should  have  been 
provided  for  at  least  three  rows  on  either  side,  which 
would  havemadeanimposingbank;  these  again  should 
be  backed  up  with  specimen  Palms ;  but  none  of 
these  useful  decorative  plants  could  be  staged  for 
competition  in  accordance  with  the  classes  as 
arranged.  With  the  exception  of  the  groups,  it 
appears  strange  that  no  class  for  foliage  plants  was 
included. 

The  number  of  visitors  the  first  day  was  over 
g,ooo,  and  over  17,000  on  the  second.  The  receipts 
were  : — Gate  money,  £560  and  £786  ;  subscriptions, 
entries,  rents,  etc.,  about  £1,000;  making  a  total  of 
£2,346.  It  is  hoped  that  after  all  liabilities  are  dis¬ 
charged  a  balance  of  about  £350  will  be  left  in 
favour  of  the  society.  In  the  space  at  our  disposal 
only  a  brief  notice  of  the  most  important  exhibits 
can  be  noticed. 

Plants. 

The  groups  were  the  leading -feature  of  this  section, 
and  these  would  have  been  better  staged  in  the 
centre  of  the  tent.  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  St. 
Albans  (gardener,  J.  Edmonds),  secured  the  coveted 
honour  of  first  prize  £25,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Silver  Cup,  and  a  Silver  Knightian 
Medal,  special  award.  This  collection  was  backed 
with  tall  Bamboos  and  Palms,  well  broken  up  with 
raised  groups  of  Palms  and  Crotons  as  centres,  with 
Orchids  Liliums  Humeas,  etc.,  interspersed.  Mrs. 
Pease  (gardener,  Mr  J.  McIntyre),  was  second. 

For  a  group  of  Orchids  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  was  well  to  the  fore  with  a  charming  arrange¬ 
ment,  in  which  Palms,  Crotons,  etc.,  toned  down  the 
abundance  of  flower  of  choice  and  rare  Orchids. 
Mr.  John  Robson  was  second. 

For  twelve  plants  in  bloom  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  to 
the  fore  with  Erica  Thompsonii  E.  aitoniana,  and  E. 
austiniana,  Statice  Gilbertii,  S.  profusa,  Ixora 
Williamsii,  I.  salicifolia,  I.  Prince  of  Orange,  Alla- 
manda  grandis  and  nobilis,  Phoenocoma  prolifera 
Barnesii,  and  Bougainvillea  sanderiana.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Timmis  (gardener,  B.  Cromwell),  Liverpool,  was 
second.  For  six  flowering  plants  Mr.  T.  H.  Sykes, 
Cheadle,  took  the  lead. 

For  a  single  greenhouse  plant  Mr.  Cypher  won  with 
Phoenocoma  prolifera  Barnesii ;  the  same  exhibitor 
led  for  the  single  stove  plant  with  Ixora  Prince  of 
Orange.  For  six  Dracenas,  twelve  Caladiums,  and 
four  Crotons  Mr.  T.  S.  Timmis  was  to  the  fore ;  a 
special  R.H.S.  Cultural  Certificate  was  granted  for 
the  Crotons  Countess,  Mortefontainensis  (fine  in 
colour).  Queen  Victoria,  and  Williamsii.  The  same 
exhibitor  led  the  way  for  six  Ferns,  with  Davallia 
fijiensis,  8  ft.  in  diameter,  Nephrolepis  rufescens 
tripinnatifida,  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum,  etc. 


For  twenty-four  table  plants  Mrs.  G.  Pease  staged 
the  best,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Timmis  had  the  leading  six 
varieties.  For  two  pots  of  Liliums  Mr.  H.  L.  Smith 
was  first. 

Cut  Flowers. 

This  was  not  a  strong  section,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Roses  and  Carnations 
are  past,  and  the  Dahlias  have  hardly  yet  taken 
possession  of  the  field. 

For  the  display  of  cut  flowers  12  ft.  by  5  ft. 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  secured  the 
premier  award  for  a  very  pretty  combination  on 
velvet,  light  vases  of  Orchid  spikes,  with  bouquets  in 
variety,  a  bold  back  ground,  and  a  fine  harp  of  white 
flowers  occupying  the  centre.  Messrs.  S.  Jenkinson 
&  Son,  Newcastle,  followed  with  an  exhibit  of  high 
merit. 

Roses  were  not  strongly  represented,  and  were 
somewhat  small  in  size.  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  were  first  for  twenty-four  varieties  ;  Mr. 
W.  Stubbs  had  the  best  dozen;  Messrs.  J.  Cocker 
the  leading  twenty-four  Teas  ;  and  Messrs.  Harkness 
&  Sons  the  best  twelve  Teas,  For  the  best  table 
decorations,  Mr.  J.  Tomlinson,  Willington,  secured 
first  honours.  For  Carnations  and  Picotees  arranged 
for  effect,  Mr.  M.  Campbell  was  first.  In  the  class 
for  thirty-six  spikes  of  Gladioli ,  Viscount  Combermere 
won  with  a  very  fine  lot.  For  twelve  bunches  of 
herbaceous  cut  flowers,  Miss  Humberston,  Newton, 
took  the  lead. 

Fruit 

Was  well  represented,  the  Grapes  being  fairly  good  ; 
many  of  the  bunches  would  have  shown  to  greater 
advantage  in  a  few  more  days. 

For  the  display  of  eighteen  dishes,  Lord 
Harrington  (gardener,  J.  H.  Goodacre),  staged  the 
premier  collection  in  the  form  of  a  dessert  table. 
Carnations,  Maidenhair  Fern,  and  Smilax  were 
utilised  to  good  effect.  The  collection  included 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s 
Seedling,  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes ;  Barrington 
and  Royal  George  Peaches  ;  Brown  Turkey  Fig  ; 
Victoria  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines;  Morello 
Cherries  ;  Read’s  and  Countess  Melons  ;  Kirk's  and 
Jefferson’s  Plums;  La  Grosse  Sucree  Strawberry; 
Apricots  ;  Lady  Sudeley  Apple ;  and  Souvenir  du 
Congres  Pears.  In  addition  to  the  first  prize,  £15,  a 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  for  this  exhibit.  Sir 
Jos.  Pease,  Bart.,  (gardener  J.  Mclndoe),  was  second, 
receiving  £10  and  a  Knightian  Medal. 

For  six  kinds  of  fruit  from  Lady  H.  Somerset  (gar¬ 
dener,  F.  Harries)  won  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  Stirling  Castle  Peach,  Lord  Napier  Nectarine, 
Seedling  Melon,  Bigarreau  Napoleon  Cherry,  and 
Brown  Turkey  Fig.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  (gardener  J. 
Reddell)  was  second. 

For  twelve  hardy  kinds,  Sir  J.  Pease,  Bart.,  staged 
a  meritorious  collection.  Lord  Harrington  and  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  were  adjudged  equal  first  for  a 
single  Pine,  Queen  being  staged. 

For  six  bunches  of  Grapes,  Mr.  W.  Pritchard, 
Neston  (gardener,  A.  Crisp),  took  the  lead  with 
Muscats  and  Black  Alicantes.  For  three  bunches 
of  Hamburgh,  Lord  Harrington  won  with  well 
coloured  bunches.  For  three  of  any  other  whitet 
Mr.  J.  C  Waterhouse  (gardener,  J.  H.  Hull),  won 
with  Madresfield  Court.  For  three  bunches  of 
Muscat  Grapes,  Mr.  W.  H.  Verdin  (gardener,  W. 
Coates),  won  with  well-coloured  Muscat  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  For  three  of  any  other  white,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Waterhouse  was  in  front  with  Foster's  Seedling. 

For  twelve  red  Tomatos,  Mrs.  Cope,  Woolton 
(gardener,  T.  Carling),  had  the  best  out  of  twenty- 
nine  lots.  The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  secured  the  first 
award  for  twelve  yellow  Tomatos. 

Vegetables 

were  staged  in  quantity  and  quality.  For  the 
collection  of  twelve  kinds  no  less  than  seventeen 
competitors  were  in  evidence.  The  Earl  of  Carnar¬ 
von  (gardener,  W.  Pole),  gained  the  premier  award, 
£5,  and  the  Silver  Knightian  Medal.  The  Hon,  W. 
P.  Talbot  (gardener,  C.  J.  Waite),  Glenhurst,  Esher, 
was  first  with  magnificent  Onions.  Lady  T.  Guest, 
Messrs.  F.  A.  Brace,  M.  S.  Williams,  T.  H.  Sykes, 
and  S.  Burrows,  were  the  principal  contributors  in 
the  single  dishes. 

Cottagers. 

There  were  about  1,000  entries  in  a  little  over  forty 
classes,  nearly  all  of  which  were  for  vegetables,  of 
which  many  fine  specimens  were  staged.  The 
collections  of  herbs  were  large  and  in  a  few  cases 
somewhat  peculiar. 


Trade  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  London,  secured 
a  Gold  Medal  for  a  splendid  group  of  Caladiums, 
Nepenthes,  &c.  A  fine  collection  of  cut  flowers  was 
also  staged  by  this  firm.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Totten¬ 
ham,  received  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  magnificent  display 
of  flowering  Begonias.  Gold  Medals  were  also 
awarded  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for 
a  collection  of  Orchids  and  new  plants ;  and  to 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  for  a  large  group  of  plants, 
cut  flowers,  fruit,  &c.  Mr.  Cypher  received  a  Gold 
Medal  for  a  collection  of  Orchids  and  plants. 

Messrs.  R.  Hartland  &  Son,  Cork,  received  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  Begonia  flowers ;  a  like 
award  going  to  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  Liver¬ 
pool,  for  a  bright  collection  of  Crotons  and  Calad¬ 
iums.  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray  had  a  like 
award  for  a  group  of  hardy  plants  ;  also  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  for  cut  Dahlias,  Cocks¬ 
combs,  &c. ;  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood  Road. 
London,  for  Caladiums  ;  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead 
for  Ferns  ;  Mr.  H.  Brownhill  for  Begonias  ;  Messrs. 
W.  Cowan  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  for  Tea  Roses;  and 
Mr.  J.  Cypher  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H, 
Eckford  for  Sweet  Peas  ;  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre, 
for  Carnations  ;  and  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton, 
for  Orchids. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  (gardener,  Mr.  N.  F. 
Barnes)  secured  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  fine  collection  of 
fruit.  Mr.  C.  Parker  received  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  vegetables. 

- - 

ABBEY  PARK  FLOWER  SHOW  AND 
GALA. 

The  flower  show  promoted  by  the  Parks  Committee 
of  the  Corporation,  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Park, 
Leicester,  on  the  4th  inst.  It  is  now  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  its  existence,  and  is  dorng  a  great  amount  of 
good  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  There  was 
an  attendance  of  21,234  visitors,  a  considerably 
larger  number  than  last  year.  There  were  116 
exhibitors  and  1,500  exhibits,  the  latter  being 
arranged  in  five  spacious  marquees. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Mee,  Daybrook  Vale,  Sherwood,  Notts, 
had  by  far  the  best  group  of  plants,  securing  the 
leading  award.  He  had  Palms,  Lilies,  finely 
coloured  Crotons,  and  Cannas  set  off  with  Maiden¬ 
hair  Ferns,  and  brightened  with  tufts  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  and  Nertera  depressa.  Mr.  H.  Rogers,  Bel- 
grave,  Leicester,  was  second.  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee  was 
also  well  to  the  fore  with  six  exotic  Ferns,  and  table 
plants,  and  had  several  other  prizes.  Mr.  H. 
Blakeway,  gardener  to  P.  A.  Muntz,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Dunsmore,  had  the  best  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  which  were  in  good  form.  Pelargoniums 
made  a  good  display,  and  the  leading  prizes  for 
single  and  double  varieties  were  taken  by  Mr.  H. 
Rogers ;  he  also  took  the  lead  for  Coleus  and 
Fuchsias.  Mr.  J.  Wright,  Leicester,  came  to  the 
front  for  siDgle  Begonias,  beating  Mr.  Rogers. 
Mr.  John  Sibson,  Knighton,  showed  the  best  double 
Begonias, 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms  of  Roses, 
Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  carried  off 
the  first  prize  with  a  very  good  exhibit.  The  Roses, 
in  fact,  were  considered  as  good  as  any  that  had 
been  shown  this  year,  both  in  the  case  of  hybrid  per- 
petuals,  Teas  and  Noisettes.  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
Croll,  Dundee,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons, 
Bedale,  Yorks,  were  bracketed  equal  second. 
Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and  Mr.  H.  Merry  weather, 
Southwell,  were  first  and  second  respectively  for 
twenty-four  blooms  of  Roses.  Messrs.  J,  Cocker  & 
Sons  and  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  were  first  and 
second  respectively  for  twelve  Tea  Roses ;  but  for 
twelve  blooms  of  any  variety,  the  order  was  reversed, 
Mr.  M.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  N.B.,  had  the 
best  flake  and  bizarre  Carnations.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown,  Handsworth,  Birmingham,  had  the  best 
yellow  or  fancy  Carnations,  the  best  bizarre  bloom, 
and  the  best  of  any  colour.  Mr.  M.  Campbell  came 
to  the  front  for  one  flake  Carnation,  six  Picotees, 
and  for  six  bunches  of  Carnations. 

In  the  open  division  for  fruit,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby,  took  the  lead  for  eight  dishes  in  his  usually 
excellent  style.  He  had  also  the  best  four  dishes  and 
was  followed  in  both  cases  by  Mr.  A.  McCullock. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Mee  had  the  best  Pineapple.  Mr.  A. 
McVinish,  Derby,  had  the  best  Black  Hamburgh  and 
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Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  beating  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre  in  the  latter  case.  Mr.  A.  McCullockhad 
the  best  black  Grapes,  not  Hamburghs  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
H.  Goodacre  had  the  best  white,  not  Muscats. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  Figs,  Cherries,  Straw 
berries,  Gooseberries,  Apples,  Plums,  Red,  White, 
and  Black  Currants,  and  Tomatos  were  also  shown, 
bringing  fair  competition,  and  presenting  high 
quality. 

Mr.  A.  McVinish  had  the  best  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  took  several  other  prizes.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Poxon,  Derby,  took  several  prizes  including  a  first 
for  a  dish  of  Potatos  and  another  for  autumn-sown 
Onions.  Mr.  C.  H.  Snowdon  had  the  best  Peas; 
Mr.  A.  McVinish,  the  best  Broad  and  Long  Pod 
Beans,  and  was  equal  first  with  Mr.  J.  Knight  for 
French  Beans.  Mr.  R.  Shaw  showed  the  best 
spring-sown  Onions. 

In  the  open  division  for  amateurs  and  gentlemen's 
gardeners,  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  Worksop,  had  the 
best  eighteen  Roses.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  exhibited  the  best  twenty-four 
Roses  and  six  Roses  of  one  variety,  and  was  equal 
first  with  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  for  twelve  Roses. 
Prizes  were  also  offered  in  a  large  number  of  classes 
for  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  shown  by 
amateurs  and  cottagers,  and  there  was  good  compe¬ 
tition.  Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  for  a  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Mr.  A.  McVinish,  Mr.  R.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  R. 
Hoe,  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  Messrs. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  Mr.  Chas.  Warner, 
Messrs.  Yarde  &  Co.,  and  several  others  also  offered 
prizes  for  vegetables.  Mr.  Wm.  Colchester,  Ipswich, 
as  usual  had  a  tastefully  got  up  stand  showing  the 
merits  of  Ichthemic  Guano. 


CACTI. 

These  were  the  subject  of  an  admirable  lecture  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Chapman,  of  Frome,  Somerset,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on 
July  28th,  at  which  Dr.  Masters  occupied  the  chair. 
In  his  opening  remarks  the  lecturer  said  that  he 
wished  to  speak  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  as 
yet  novices  in  the  art  of  Cactus  culture,  and  he 
trusted  that  his  experience  might  be  of  service  to 
them.  Until  quite  recently  Cacti  were  surrounded 
by  a  great  deal  of  mystery.  All  that  people  seemed 
to  know  of  them  was  that  they  were  shipped  over 
from  America.  There  was  also  a  dearth  of  literature 
dealing  with  this  curious  class  of  plants,  until  the 
book  written  by  Mr.  Watson  of  Kew  supplied  a  long 
felt  want.  Mr.  Chapman  was  of  opinion  that  this 
was  by  far  the  best  work  upon  the  subject. 

Reference  was  then  made  to  the  wondrous  vitality 
of  which  cactaceous  plants  were  possessed.  They 
might  be  dried  for  a  score  of  years,  half  roasted  or 
boiled,  and  yet  they  would  grow  at  the  end  of  such 
an  experience  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 
Mr.  Chapman  mentioned  a  case  of  a  Cereus  which 
had  been  brought  over  from  Valparaiso,  had 
lain  in  a  portmanteau  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
and  grew  when  put  into  the  soil.  They  will  stand 
an  enormous  range  of  temperature  with  impunity, 
say  from  40°  to  140?  Fahr.,  their  tough  skins  pro¬ 
tecting  them  against  such  vicissitudes  of  climates — 
90°  Fahr.,  however,  would  be  found  a  happy 
medium.  Cacti  enjoyed  a  large  geographical 
distribution,  being  spread  over  at  least  90°  of 
latitude. 

With  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  Cacti  they 
must  have  plenty  of  light ;  and  a  house  that  would 
best  supply  this  necessity  would  be  the  best  and  most 
suitable.  Mr.  Chapman  was  of  opinion  that  the 
wire-tension  house  in  the  society’s  gardens  at 
Chiswick,,  was  an  ideal  Cactus  house,  as  when  he 
had  occasion  to  take  shelter  from  a  heavy  downpour 
of  rain  in  a  similarly  constructed  house  in  another 
part  of  the  country  he  had  been  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that  it  was  really  rain  proof.  A  dry  heat  was 
also  essential  to  success  in  Cactus  culture.  A  due 
application  of  moisture  was  required,  but  as  evapora¬ 
tion  goes  on  but  slowly,  water  must  be  very  carefully 
given.  The  application  of  manure  was  fatal.  The 
plants  did  not  like  it  at  all,  and  hence  it  should  never 
be  given  to  them 

As  to  soil  the  essayist  recommended  a  compost 
having  for  its  basis  good  fibrous  loam,  with  the 
addition  of  plenty  of  sharp  sand,  and  pounded  brick 
rubbish. 

Propagation  might  be  easily  conducted,  by  the 
insertion  of  off-sets,  which  will  root  readily  enough 


if  they  are  sufficiently  matured.  All  offsets  to  be  of 
any  use  should  be  at  least  twelve  months  old ; 
younger  than  this  they  were  of  little  use. 

Mr.  Chapman  next  proceeded  to  deal  with  insect 
pests.  Most  of  the  imported  pieces  were  infested 
with  mealy  bug,  which  possibly  was  generated 
during  the  voyage.  The  best  way  to  deal  with 
mealy  bug  was  to  hunt  it  out  of  the  crevices  with  a 
stocking  needle,  and  afterwards  to  brush  the  affected 
parts  with  a  weak  solution  of  petroleum.  The 
plants  were  also  very  subject  to  a  kind  of  blight, 
which  attacked  them  close  to  the  collars,  and  caused 
them  to  rot  away.  The  best  way  to  treat  plants 
thus  attacked  was  to  cut  them  off  above  the  affected 
part  and  root  them  afresh  in  dry  sand. 

In  recommending  cactaceous  plants  to  the  favour¬ 
able  notice  of  the  amateur,  Mr.  Chapman  dwelt 
upon  the  fact  that  a  great  many  plants  might  be 
packed  away  in  a  very  small  space.  The  chief 
source  of  supply  is  America,  and  the  industry  was  at 
one  time  a  very  paying  one  in  Texas,  when  we  had  no 
monetary  arrangement  with  Mexico. 

In  conclusion,  the  essayist  remarked  on  the  vast 
improvement  in  the  health  and  appearance  of  the 
plants  which  were  exhibited  in  the  hall  that  day 
over  those  that  had  been  shown  in  previous  years 

A  more  than  usually  brisk  discussion  followed  in 
which  several  prominent  members  of  the  Cactus 
society  took  part.  Mr.  Pritchard  expressed  his 
agreement  with  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  essayist. 
He  had  found  out  that  Cacti  revelled  in  sunshine, 
and  the  more  of  it  they  got,  the  bettter  they  liked  it. 
They  also  wanted  a  good  deal  of  water  during  the 
growing  season,  but  this  must  be  stopped  before  the 
winter  sets  in,  or  the  plants  will  go  off  with  rot. 

Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  said  that  he  had  found 
XI  All  a  most  effective  specific  for  clearing  out  mealy 
bug,  and  its  use  was  far  easier  than  the  laborious 
method  of  hunting  the  pests  out  with  a  stocking 
needle  advocated  by  the  lecturer.  He  strongly 
advised  all  intending  Cactus  growers  to  run  pipes 
round  the  eaves  of  their  houses.  He  had  given  this 
system  a  good  trial  at  Swanley,  and  was  able  to 
speak  from  experience  of  the  success  attending  this 
departure.  A  house  heated  in  this  way  would  be 
found  to  be  much  drier  and  warmer  in  winter  than 
one  heated  on  the  old  plan. 

Mr.  Cummings  differed  from  Mr.  Chapman  with 
regard  to  the  wire  tension  house,  the  glass  of  which 
was  anything  but  securely  held,  for  whole  panes 
would  be  blown  out  in  stormy  weather. 

In  rising  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
essayist  for  his  interesting  paper,  Dr.  Masters  spoke 
of  the  excellent  specimens  of  cactaceous  plants 
which  might  occasionally  be  seen  in  cottage  windows. 
He  had  met  with  some  in  the  East-end  of  London, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limehouse. 
Mr.  Chapman  had  given  them  some  sound  advice-, 
but  he  had  forgotten  one  thing,  and  that  was  to  tell 
them  to  put  their  gloves  on  when  handling  such 
prickly  subjects  as  many  Cacti  were,  especially 
Opuntias. 

— - - 

GRIMSBY  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  Grimsby  flower  show  was  opened  in  the 
Vicarage  grounds  on  the  6th  inst.,  under  very  favour¬ 
able  aspects  as  to  weather,  and  continued  the  next 
day.  It  was  a  great  success  as  far  as  the  exhibits 
were  concerned,  and  much  above  the  standard  of 
last  year.  The  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect 
were  a  leading  feature  of  one  tent ;  scarcely  less 
important  were  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

The  leading  award  for  a  group  of  plants  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  gardener  to  G.  Marshall,  Esq  ,  thus 
securing  the  Silver  Cup  offered  by  Councillor  H.  J. 
Curry.  This  group  had  the  representation  of  a  tree 
rising  from  a  fountain  in  which  were  Water  Lilies  in 
bloom.  Orchids  were  attached  to  the  tree  as  if  in  a 
state  of  nature ;  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
nestled  amongst  imitation  rocks  representing  Derby¬ 
shire  tufa,  covered  in  part  with  green  moss.  Mr. 
Geo.  Needham  took  the  second  place  with  a  group  in 
which  Lilium  Harrisi  and  Eulalia  japonica  variegata 
on  a  groundwork  of  blue  and  white  Campanulas 
played  a  prominent  part.  Mr.  Joseph  Robinson  took 
the  third  position  with  a  very  fine  group.  Mrs. 
Long,  of  Laceby,  took  the  leading  honour  for  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  including  Crotons,  Alla- 
mandas,  and  Asparagus  plumosus.  W.  R.  Marshall, 
Esq  ,  was  second  with  fine  specimens  of  Stephanotis 
and  Plumbago.  G.  Marshall,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  for 
Coleus  which  were  remarkably  well  coloured,  form¬ 


a  feature  of  the  exhibition.  He  had  grand  specimens 
of  a  variety  named  Claremont  House.  W.  R.  Marshall, 
Esq.,  was  second  in  order  of  merit.  H.  Fiske,  Esq  , 
took  the  lead  for  Pelargoniums,  which  were  remark¬ 
able  for  vigour  and  the  size  of  their  trusses  ;  S.  Ellis, 
Esq ,  was  second.  Mrs.  Sharp  had  the  best 
Fuchsias,  but  the  class  was  hardly  equal  to  that  of 
last  year.  The  hanging  baskets  were  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  one  tent,  the  first  and  second  prize  lots 
being  shown  by  G.  Marshall  and  W.  R.  Marshall, 
respectively.  T.  Campbell,  Esq.,  had  the  best  six 
Ferns. 

The  fruit  was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  former 
years,  in  the  open  classes  being  rather  small,  and 
the  entries  less  numerous.  H.  H.  Haagensen,  Esq., 
had  the  best  White  Grapes  ;  and  Miss  Bennett  had 
the  best  Black  Grapes.  In  the  local  classes,  fruit, 
vegetables,  cut  flowers,  including  Dahlias,  Roses, 
Carnations,  China  Asters,  &c.,  were  well  represented 
and  formed  beautiful  bits  of  colour.  Table  decora¬ 
tions  were  a  novel  feature  at  this  show,  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  award  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Clark.  Messrs. 
Pennell  &  Son,  of  Lincoln,  were  first  for  bouquets 
made  of  Orchids,  Pancratiums’  &c. ;  for  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  cut  flowers  ;  for  gentlemen’s  bouquets  and 
ladies’  sprays.  Mr.  G.  R.  Cook  had  the  best  arranged 
epergne,  which  was  highly  effective.  Mrs.  Sharpe 
took  the  first  place  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Mr.  Wm.  Colchester,  Ipswich,  had  a  stand 
of  flowers  grown  with  Ichthemic  Guano. 

Besides  the  flower  show  proper  there  were 
numerous  side  entertainments,  including  a  floral 
parade,  which  created  a  great  amount  of  interest, 
drawing  a  great  crowd  of  spectators  to  the  show 
grounds. 

—t* - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 

Ob  'So 


STATICE  SUWOROWI. 

A  nice  batch  of  this  vastly  pretty  but  comparatively 
little-known  Statice  has  lately  been  a  conspicuous 
occupant  of  one  of  the  frames  at  Chiswick.  The 
plants  in  question  are  only  in  60-size  pots,  having  been 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  March  of  the  current 
year.  The  spikes  are  long,  branching,  erect,  and 
densely  furnished  with  delicate  lilac  coloured  flowers- 
The  leaves  are  radical,  oblong  lanceolate,  and  either 
entire  or  roughly  runcinate.  This  pretty  plant, 
which  was  introduced  from  Turkestan  in  1836,  is 
easy  enough  of  culture,  and  should  be  known  and 
grown  by  everybody. 

DERIVATION  OF  '-SCUTELLARIA.” 

I  do  not  know  from  what  "edition  of  ••  Riddle's  Latin 
Dictionary  "  your  correspondent  *’  C.  B.  G.,”  quotes; 
but  in  the  last  edition,  the  7th,  published  in  1880, 
when  he  had  the  co-operation  of  White,  the  same 
meaning  is  given  to  "  scutella,”  as  I  stated  Dr- 
Wm.  Smith  gave  to  it;  and  not  "a  small  flat 
dish  and  somewhat  square.”  Nicholson,  in  his 
"  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,”  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  the  same  error  as  "  C.  B.  G.”  He,  no 
doubt,  will  correct  it  when  a  new  edition  is  published. 
I  find  that  "  Craig's  Universal  Dictionary  ”  was  last 
published  in  1864.  I  think  it  can  have  no  weight 
as  an  authority  on  the  meaning  of  a  Latin  word. — J. 
C.  St ogdon. 


LOBELIA  PUMILA  INGRAMI. 

This  is  one  of  those  compact  habited  forms  that 
come  in  very  useful  for  edgings  for  beds  in  which 
the  plants  must  not  be  given  to  trespassing  on  their 
neighbour’s  grounds.  As  the  plants  are  now  grow¬ 
ing  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons’  establishment  at 
Chelsea  they  are  almost  conical  in  shape  and  very 
floriferous.  The  flowers  are  of  extra  large  size,  and 
a  delicate  lilac-white  in  hue.  In  every  way  this 
Lobelia  is  a  desirable  variety. 

LANTANA  DRAP  D'OR. 

As  a  rule  Lantanas  are  not  very  much  used  for  bed¬ 
ding  purposes,  certainly  not  nearly  so  much  as  they 
might  be.  The  plant  under  notice  is  in  every  way 
suitable  for  the  filling  of  beds  in  the  flower  garden, 
and  in  conjunction  with  other  subjects  might  assist 
in  making  many  effective  combinations.  It  is  little 
more  than  4  in.  in  height,  and  a  most  continuous 
bloomer,  flowering  away  with  surpassing  freedom  all 
the  summer,  and  until  frost  puts  its  veto  upon  it  in 
the  autumn.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow  in 
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colour,  and  produced  in  dense  many  flowered  umbels 
some  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  is  at  the  time 
of  writing  a  very  noticeable  feature  in  some  beds  in 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons’  Nursery  at  Chelsea. 
Flourishing  there  so  well  we  may  confidently  expect 
it  to  prove  a  good  town  plant,  and  to  stand  the 
smoke  with  impunity. 


LILIUM  LOWI1 . 

When  grown  in  pots  this  would  seem  to  be  a  very 
dwarf-growing  Lilium,  averaging  from  18  in.  to  2  ft. 
in  height.  The  flowers  are  solitary  drooping,  and 
in  colour  blush  white,  shading  to  white  with  age. 
The  throat  of  the  perianth  bears  a  number  of  dark 
maroon  spots.  The  segments  are  somewhat  spread¬ 
ing  at  the  tips,  and  are  of  great  substance,  whilst  the 
flowers,  when  fully  opened,  would  run  from  3J  in.  to 
4  in.  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  linear  lanceolate 
in  shape,  and  arranged  tristichously.  L.  Lowii  is  a 
native  of  Burmah.  Several  plants  of  it  have 
recently  been  flowering  in  the  Heath  House  at  Kew. 

CARNATIONS  FROM  LEYl AND. 

Still  further  proof  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  Mr. 
Charles  Walker's  Carnations  has  been  afforded  us 
by  the  receipt  of  a  box  of  blooms  of  named  varieties 
grown  at  the  Ley  land  Nurseries.  In  addition  to 
such  standard  sorts  as  Mrs.  Muir,  Raby  Castle, 
Ketton  Rose,  and  Duchess  of  Fife,  we  may  make 
mention  of  Countess  of  Rosebery,  bright  scarlet  self, 
with  fimbriated  edges,  and  Miss  Kirby,  bright 
magenta,  as  being  very  pretty  forms  of  the  so  called 
decorative  section,  to  which  are  consigned  showy 
varieties  which  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  florist. 

- -j- - 

FOREST  HILL  AND  CATFORD  SHOW. 

This  show  was  held  as  usual  in  the  grounds  of  St. 
Dunstan's'  College,  Catford,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  August  5th  and  6th.  The  exhibits 
showed  a  considerable  falling  off  as  compared  with 
previous  years,  although  some  grand  groups  of 
material  sent  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons  helped 
greatly  to  add  to  the  attraction.  The  plants  and  cut 
flowers  were  all  accommodated  in  a  couple  of  tents, 
the  vegetables  being  relegated  to  a  commodious  out¬ 
house  attached  to  the  college. 

The  schedule  contained  a  vast  number  of  classes, 
and  was  divided  into  several  sections  to  suit  the 
various  exhibitors.  In  the  open  classes,  C.  J. 
Preston,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Mark  Webster)  won 
the  first  award,  a  Challenge  Cup,  for  an  exceedingly 
pretty  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  and 
occupying  a  space  of  50  sq.  ft.  For  a  similar  group 
jn  which  the  competition  v  as  restricted  to  amateurs 
employing  gardeners,  G.  W.  Beste,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Smithers)  was  adjudged  first.  Amongst  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners  the  best  group  came  from  Mr. 
H.  Longhurst,  Mr.  O.  Staddon,  Florist,  Stanstead 
Road,  Forest  Hill,  winning  the  second  award. 

First  prizes  also  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  following 
exhibitors  : — Mr.  W.  Berkshire,  fcr  table  plants  ;  Mr. 
H.  Longhurst,  for  Coleuses;  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Smithers, 
for  collections  of  exotic  Ferns  ;  Mr.  H.  Longhurst,  for 
four  ornamental  plants  ;  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  gardener 
to  Miss  Kibble,  for  four  Fuchsias ;  Mr.  W. 
Cakebread,  for  three  Zonal  Pelargoniums;  Mr.  A. 
Corbett,  for  three  foliage  Begonias,  and  for  three 
Petunias ;  Mr.  H.  Solley,  for  three  Coleuses ;  Mr. 
W.  Cakebread,  for  three  foliage  plants;  Mr.  H. 
Reeves,  for  three  flowering  plants;  Mr.  W. 
Berkskire,  London  Road,  Forest  Hill,  for  six  stove 
foliage  subjects  ;  Mr.  S.  Reffell,  for  two  Petunias ; 
Mr.  J.  Picket,  for  two  Fuchsias;  Mr.  J.  Wright,  for 
six  miscellaneous  greenhouse  plants;  and  Mr.  H. 
Solley,  for  three  exotic  Ferns,  and  for  the  best  group 
of  plants  occupying  25  sq.  ft.,  open  to  amateurs  only. 
Mr.  A.  Corbett  was  placed  second  in  the  last 
mentioned  class. 

Table  decorations,  although  not  numerous, 
evinced  a  great  deal  of  taste  in  their  elaboration. 
The  prettiest  floral  table  was  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Brangwin.  First  prizes  in  this  department  were 
won  by  the  undermentioned  exhibitors  in  their 
respective  classes; — Mr.  W.  T.  Browne,  for  an 
epergne  ;  Miss  C.  Sykes,  for  a  basket  of  flowers  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Berkshire,  for  a  bouquet  and  lady’s  spray. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  contributed  a  marvellously  bright  lot  of 
hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  including 


Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Lilium  tigrinum  splendens, 
and  L.  t.  Fortunei  in  rare  form. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  as  has  previously 
been  intimated,  were  extensive  exhibitors.  In 
addition  to  a  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers  they  put 
up  a  vastly  effective  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
foliage  and  flowering  plants.  The  Roses  sent  by  the 
same  firm  were  in  superb  condition  considering  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  season.  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Grand  Mogul,  and  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  were  in 
grand  form.  A  quantity  of  the  popular  polyantha 
Roses  was  a  prime  feature  here. 

One  end  of  the  larger  tent  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
E.  St.  John  Lasker,  Silverdale  Nursery,  Sydenham, 

S. E.,  with  a  very  nice  collection  of  stove  foliage 
plants  and  Ferns,  enlivened  with  a  few  Carnations 
and  Orchids.  The  plants,  although  small,  bore 
unmistakable  evidences  of  superior  culture. 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  Croydon,  sent  a  quantity  of 
hardy  cut  flowers. 

A  unique  feature,  and  one  well  worthy  of 
extensive  imitation  at  local  as  well  as  central  snows, 
was  a  stall  at  which  flowers  were  on  sale,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  being  devoted  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund. 

As  with  the  flowers  and  plants,  so  with  the 
vegetables,  the  exhibits  were  not  so  numerous  as 
usual,  probably  owing  to  the  exceptionally  trying 
nature  of  the  season.  First  prize  collections  of 
vegetables  were  forthcoming  from  Mr.  J.  Beuce,  Mr. 

T.  Atkinson,  and  Mr.  D.  Rose.  The  undermen¬ 
tioned  exhibitors  won  first  awards  in  their  respective 
classes: — Mr.  R.  Sturman,  for  Rhubarb;  Mr.  H. 
Longhurst,  for  Cucumbers  ;  Mr.  H.  Reeves,  and  Mr. 
A.  Weal,  sen.,  for  Vegetable  Marrows;  Mr.  T 
Atkins,  for  Beetroot  and  for  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  ; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Malins,  for  French  Beans;  Mr.  R. 
Alexander,  for  Cabbages  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Cakebread 
for  Tomatos. 

Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons  showed  some  splendidly 
fruited  pot  Nectarines,  Peaches,  and  Figs,  in  their 
usual  excellent  style. 

- 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  August  nth. — The  five  long 
tables  were  well  filled  on  Tuesday  last,  and  several 
large  groups  were  arranged  upon  the  floors.  Cala- 
diums,  Gladioli,  Cockscombs,  Bamboos,  and  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  were  the  leading  features  of  the 
meeting,  and  a  \ery  good  display  they  made. 

Orchids  were  fairly  well  represented  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Hy. 
Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  for  a 
group  of  Orchids  set  up  with  Pilea,  Asparagus 
plumosus,  &c.  He  had  Oncidium  longipes  with  5  to  9 
flowers  on  a  spike ;  and  showed  the  rare  Laelia 
monophylla,  Masdevallia  anchorifera,  M.  guttulata 
and  the  beautiful  hybrid,  M .  Stella.  He  staged  several 
pieces  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  and  the  showy  C. 
dowiana  aurea. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  also  staged 
a  showy  and  interesting  groups  of  Orchids,  includ¬ 
ing  such  fine  things  as  Sobralia  xantholeuca,  Phaius 
Humblotii,  Cattleya  Schofieldiana,  Laelia  elegans 
Turneri,  Cattleya  Eldorado  Wallisii,  and  the  curious 
and  uncommon  Trichopilia  brevis,  with  its  short, 
wide  lip.  The  rosy  flowers  and  scarlet  lip  of  Den- 
drobium  bracteosum  were  also  numerous  and 
pretty.  Cypripedium  excelsior  Mars  was  very  hand¬ 
some, 

Laelia  elegans  and  L.  e.  cauvenbergiana,  in  two 
very  large  and  well-flowered  spikes,  were  exhibited 
by  Sir  F.  Wigan  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W.  Cypripedium  singtonia- 
num  and  Laelia  crispa  were  shown  by  G.  Sington, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Jas.  Martin),  Chapel-en-le- 
Frith.  Cattleya  gaskelliana  alba  magnifica  and  C. 
kienastiana  were  exhibited  by  E.  Ashworth,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Holbrook),  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 
A  magnificent  piece  of  Cattleya  hardyana  splendens 
and  Laelia  elegans  Turneri  Veitch's  var.,  were 
exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder  (gardener.  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine),  the  Dell,  Egham. 

Chas.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  T.Bond), 
Elstead  House,  Godaiming,  exhibited  the  beautifully 
distinct  Laeliocattleya  Seraph.  Sir  Wm.  Marriott, 
Bart.,  Down  House,  Blandford,  staged  a  hybrid 
Cattleya  named  C.  Marriottae.  Sobralia  Lowii  and 
Odontoglossum  aspidorhmum  Rallis  var.,  were 


shown  by  Panthia  Ralli,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Hunt),  Ashstead  Park,  Surrey. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Chelsea,  set  up  a  very  fine  group  of  Cala- 
diums.  Candidum,  Lord  Derby,  Silver  Cloud,  Mrs. 
Harry  Veitch,  Silver  Queen,  Ville  de  Laon,  F  W. 
Moore,  and  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  were  all 
represented  by  splendidly  grown  specimens.  The 
foliage  of  all  the  plants,  indeed,  was  exceptionally 
well  coloured. 

From  the  same  firm  came  a  group  of  Bamboos 
that  well  illustrated  the  decorative  value  of  this  class 
of  plants.  Bambusa  palmata,  B.  gracilis,  B.  vul¬ 
garis,  and  the  charming  little  B.  pygmaea,  Phyllo- 
stachysnigropunctata,  P.violescens,  and  P  kumasana 
were  amongst  the  kinds  represented.  A  fine  plant  of 
Clerodendron  trichotomum  was  also  on  view  (Silver 
Gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  T.  S  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
N.,  made  a  brave  show  with  hardy  cut  flowers.  The 
whole  group  in  fact  literally  blazed  with  colour,  and 
was  of  a  most  comprehensive  character.  Gaillardias, 
Dahlias,  Phloxes,  and  Pentstemons  were  present  in  a 
charming  variety  of  colours.  Lilium  philippinense, 
with  its  elegant  foliage,  was  represented  by  a  neat 
little  group.  Lilium  tigrinum  splendens,  and  L. 
speciosum  were  likewise  shown  well  (Silver  Gilt 
Banksian  Medal). 

Hardy  cut  flowers  in  quantity  were  also  contri¬ 
buted  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  Tritomas,  Gladioli,  and  Phloxes  were  the 
chief  features  of  this  exhibit  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

A  pretty  little  group  of  Gladioli  and  Crinums  was 
sent  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford,  Dorking 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bain).  The  Gladioli  included  some 
of  Lemoine’s  finest  hybrids.  Crinum  Moorii,  C. 
Powellii,  and  C.  P.  alba  were  noteworthy  here 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  unique  and  praiseworthy  exhibit  was  made  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  of 
Cockscombs  in  remarkable  variety,  In  addition  to 
the  old  crimson -purple  form,  such  a  well-known 
occupant  of  our  gardens,  some,  charming  shades  of 
rose,  orange,  and  buff  were  exhibited.  The  plants 
were  dwarf,  and  the  combs  compact  well  shaped, 
and  well  up  to  standard  size,  the  whole  forming  a 
very  showy  group  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery, 
Woking,  Surrey,  had  samples  of  Spiraea  Anthony 
Waterer.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  cut  spikes 
of  some  superb  forms  of  Gladioli.  Mr.  J.  Hudson, 
gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothchild,  contributed 
blooms  of  hardy  Nymphaeas,  including  N.  Marliacea 
albida,  N.  M.  carnea,  N.  M.  rosea,  N.  Chromatella. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  had 
samples  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  such  varieties  as  Mrs. 
Turner,  Matchless,  Fusilier,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Chancellor  Swayne,  and  Major  Hackins  being  in 
particularly  fine  order. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N., 
set  up  a  very  neat  group  of  hardy  cut  flowers  in 
considerable  variety  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
exhibited  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Roses,  and  Clematis, 
together  with  some  miscellaneous  herbaceous  sub¬ 
jects  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  superb  exhibit  of  Gladioli  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset.  A  table  run¬ 
ning  the  whole  length  of  the  hall  was  devoted  to 
this  brilliant  flower.  Lucretia,  Dryden,  Giovanni, 
Kemble,  Caligula,  Poltis,  Alaric,  Max  Muller,  Lord 
Powes,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Mrs.  Fowler,  were  a  few 
of  the  best  sorts  in  a  magniffeent  collection  that  well 
deserved  the  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  awarded  it  by 
the  committee. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E.,  received  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  small  but  pretty  group  of 
foliage  plants  in  which  Caladiums,  Crotons,  and 
Dracaenas  played  an  important  part. 

Mr.  J.  Purnell,  Woodlands,  Streatham  Hill,  set  up 
a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  which,  although  of 
good  quality,  lost  much  by  the  lack  of  taste  displayed 
in  their  arrangement  (Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

One  of  the  prettiest  groups  that  we  have  seen  for 
a  long  time,  came  from  Mr.  Geo.  W,  Burt,  gardener 
to  F.  Reckitt,  Esq.,  Caen  Wood  Towers,  Highgate, 
N.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  splendid  plant  of  Cycas  revoluta  also  came 
from  the  same  exhibitor  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Mr.  Capp,  gardener  to  Sir  Wheelman  Pearson, 
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Bart.,  M.P.,  Paddockhurst,  Crawley,  Sussex,  sent  a 
quantity  of  hardy  cut  flowers  in  excellent  condition. 
A  couple  of  stands  of  double  Hollyhock  bicoms  were 
a  central  and  chief  feature  here  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Young  &  Dobinson,  Stevenage,  Herts, 
showed  a  framework  in  the  shape  of  a  mound 
decorated  with  moss  and  blooms  of  Violas,  Verbenas, 
and  single  and  double  Begonias. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee 
Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  collection  of 
hardy  fruit.  There  were  three  dozen  dishes  of 
Apples  on  view  including  Lady  Sudeley,  Cox’s 
Pomona,  Sugar  Loaf,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  White 
Transparent,  Cardinal,  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  in 
excellent  condition.  Of  Pears  Dr.  Jules  Guyot, 
Aspasie  Ailcourt,  Jargonelle,  and  Lawson  were  well 
shown.  All  the  fruit  here  was  remarkable  for  its 
rich  colouring. 

Messrs,  James  Veitch  &  Sons  received  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  twenty-six  dishes  of  fruit  all 
obtained  from  pyramids.  Plums,  Washington, 
Gisborne's,  Prince  Englebert,  Early  Greengage,  and 
Jefferson  were  good.  A  few  dishes  of  Cherries  and 
early  Pears  were  also  included. 

Mr.  O.  Thomas,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  Frogmore,  received  a  first  prize  for  a  dish  of 
Apple  Irish  Peach. 

Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Andover,  Hants,  sent  samples 
of  the  new  Cucumber,  Palmer’s  Graceful,  said  to  be 
a  cross  between  Sutton's  Cluster  and  Telegraph. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  had  a  couple  of  boxes  of 
their  new  Tomato,  Polegate. 

- - 


Thorn  Hedge  in  Bad  Condition  —  Thomas  6--  Son  : 
The  specimens  you  sent  us  were  very  badly  affected 
with  a  curious  fungus  named  Roestelia  lacerata.  The 
gouty  swellings  on  the  stems  consist  of  diseased 
masses  full  of  little  cup-like  cavities,  with  a  ragged, 
projecting  margin.  These  cavijies  are  now  mostly 
burst  so  that  the  spores  are  being  scattered  far  and 
wide.  On  the  underside  of  the  leaves  you  will  also 
find  very  small  cysts  or  cavities  from  which  the 
small  spores  have  also  escaped.  The  only  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  cut  off  the  diseased  shoots  and  burn  them. 
This  should  be  done  early  in  the  season,  before  the 
spore  cases  burst  and  scatter  their  contents  over  the 
clean  plants.  Spraying  with  sulphate  of  copper 
might  be  tried.  Possibly  the  hedge  might  recover  if 
you  cut  it  back  pretty  hard  in  winter,  and  burn  the 
prunings. 

Red,  Purple,  and  White  Flowers. — C.  Fordham : 

The  specimens  you  sent  were  varieties  of  Senecio 
elegans,  They  are  half  hardy,  and  should  be  sown 
in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  like  Stocks  and  China 
Asters,  and  planted  in  the  open  garden  about  the 
end  of  April  or  in  May.  The  Senecios  succeed 
perfectly  in  London  gardens,  and  are  easy  to  manage. 
Any  good  seedsman  will  supply  you  with  a  packet 
of  mixed  seeds,  or  packets  of  separate  colours  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Senecio  elegans  is  an  old  garden 
favourite,  and  we  cannot  understand  why  so  few 
people  know  it. 

Names  of  Plants. — C.  L. :  i,  Lomaria  gibba;  2, 
Cyrtomium  caryotideum  ;  3,  Selaginella  uncinata  ; 
4,  Thunbergia  alata. —  IV.  T. :  1,  Oenothera  speciosa  ; 
2,  Veronica  longifolia  subsessilis  ;  3,  Althaea  ficifolia  ; 
4,  Phvtolacca  decandra  ;  5,  Physostegia  imbricata  ; 
6,  Teucrium  Chamaedrys. — E.  W.  M. :  1,  Mimulus 
cardinalis ;  2,  Primula  verticillata .  3,  Crassula 
(Kalosanthes)  coccinea;  4,  Sedum  sarmentosum 
variegatum  ;  5,  Rivina  humilis  (if  the  berries  are 
red,  but  if  they  are  yellow  it  is  R.  aurantiaca) ;  6, 
Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatus. — X.  X.  :  1,  Vera- 
trum  album  ;  2,  Lysimachia  vulgaris. 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Puces. 


s.  d  ,,  i. 

Apples . per  bushel 

Black  Currants  i  sieve 
Red  „  sieve 
Cherries  half  sieve... 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 
per  barrel 
Cob  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  per  100  lbs  35  0  37  6 


s.  d. 

Grapes,  per  lb .  o  9 

Pine-apples. 

— St.  Mlohael's  each  2  6 

Plums  peri  sieve .  2  o 

Strawberries,  per  lb. 

1  Tasmanian  Apples, 
per  case 


s.  d. 
1  6 

6  o 
3  ° 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


».  d.  1.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  20  30 
Asparagus, per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  per 

half  sieve  2629 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Brussel  Sprouts, 

per  half  sieve 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  10  13 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bundle  1  o 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  16  30 
Endive,  French,  doz,  1  6 


1.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  03  00 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  0 
Seakale...per  basket 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  23 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  3.  0  5 

Turnips . per  bun.  3  0 


Arum  Lilies,  isblms,  2  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  o 
Asters,  (French)  per 

bunch  10  13 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  09 
Carnations  doz.blms.  06  2  0 
Carnations,  doz.  bchs.4  0  £  0 
Euobarls  ...per  doz  16  26 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  16  30 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  20  40 
Gladiolii,  doz.  spikes  10  16 
Lilium  lancifolium, 

doz.  blooms  10  20 
LIHum  longlflorum 

per  doz.  20  40 
Lavender, doz.  bchs.  60  90 
Mrrguerites,  13  bun.  10  20 
MaidenhalrFern,i2bs.4  060 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Orchids,  doz.  blooms  1  6  12  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  40  60 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  06  16 
,,  Tea, white,  doz.  10  23 

1,  Niels  .  20  40 

,,  Safrano  .  10  20 

„  (English), 

Red  Roses,  doz . o  690 

Red  Roses,  doz.  bchs  20  60 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  16  20 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ...16  30 
Stephanotis,  doz. 

sprays  . 13  20 

Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms  ...  ...  0  3  04 

Primula,  double,  doz. 

sprays  06  06 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
t.d.  s.  d 
4  ° 

3  0 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d.  t.  d. 


1.  d. 


s.  d 


Quescions  add  msujgrs 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  b\  their  so  doing. 

Fern  Frond. — A.  D.  :  The  Fern  you  picked  up  in 
Rankeillour  Wood,  Fife,  is  an  uncommon  form  of 
Nephrodium  Filix-mas,  possibly  the  form  named 
N.  F.-m.  crispatum  or  N.  F.-m  fluctuosum.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  be  quite  sure  from  portions  of  a 
frond.  The  densely  arranged,  overlapping  pinnae 
and  the  broad,  crisped,  dark  green,  overlapping 
pinnules  are  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
specimens  sent.  The  barren  frond  was  more  marked 
in  these  respects  than  the  small  fertile  portion  sent. 
We  should  advise  you  to  grow  the  plant  under 
favourable  conditions  in  a  pot.  It  may  turn  out  to 
be  distinct  and  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  or  on  the 
other  hand  it  might  not  be  constant.  In  any  case 
you  should  take  care  of  it  until  it  shows  its  true 
character.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  male 
Fern  in  cultivation,  and  highly  prized,  which  have 
been  picked  up  in  this  way. 

Artificial  Manure  for  Celery,  etc  —  Omega :  After 
the  plants  have  been  planted  out  and  well  established, 
you  can  sprinkle  the  ground  with  a  mixture  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  dried  blood  and  superphosphate  in  equal 
proportions  and  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  the  square 
yard.  This  may  be  given  once  a  fortnight  during 
the  growing  season  and  well  watered  to  wash  it  down 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Onions  and  Leeks  require 
somewhat  similar  manures,  the  principal  ingredient 
of  which  is  nitrogen.  You  must  understand  that 
farmyard  manure  is  to  be  applied  as  well,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  before  planting  out.  For  Onions  and 
Leeks  you  may  mix  one  part  of  nitrate  of  soda,  two 
parts  of  guano,  and  one  part  of  kainit.  During  June 
and  July  you  may  sprinkle  the  ground  with  this 
mixture  at  the  rate  of  j  oz.  per  square  yard,  and 
water  the  ground  at  every  application,  as  well  as 
when  it  is  dry.  These  vegetables  also  derive  advan¬ 
tage  from  applications  of  wood  ashes  and  fowls' 
manure  when  the  ground  is  being  prepared,  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  is  naturally  poor. 

Camellia  in  fruit. — A  ,D\  If  the  fruiting  Camellia 
in  your  possession  is  a  good  one,  it  might  be  worth 
while  collecting  and  sowing  the  seed.  The  latter 
might  give  rise  to  some  fine  varieties.  There  is  no 
certainty  about  it,  however,  but  if  you  have  plenty  of 
house  room,  it  would  be  interesting  to  grow  the  seed¬ 
lings  to  the  flowering  stage.  By  grafting  shoots  of 
the  seedlings  upon  large  plants,  you  would  hasten 
the  period  of  blooming. 

Book  on  Manures. — Omega  :  The  title  of  the  book 
you  speak  of  is  “  Manures,  and  their  Application,”  by 
W.  Dyke,  price  6d.  post  free.  We  keep  it  in  stock. 
It  deals  with  a  great  variety  of  manures,  both  natural 

and  artificial. 


Communications  Received.  —  W.B.G  —  Hardy 
Plants. —  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. — Gyp. — H.W.Adnitt. — 
J.  H  Fraser,  with  thanks. — M.B. — T.W. — A.  G. 
Ward. — West. — C.A. — J.  Warner. — L.L — T.  Ayres. 
— Scrutator. — Fob. — B  T. — John  Jones.  —  S  O  N. — 
F.M. — Castor. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — 
Dicksons'  Flower  Roots. 

John  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E. 
— Peed's  Bulb  Catalogue. 

Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  43  and  45,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester. — Autumn  Catalogue  of  Flower¬ 
ing  Bulbs,  &c. 

James  Dickson  &  S0N6,  32,  Hanover  Street, 
Edinburgh. — Dutch  Bulbs. 

Wm.  B.  Hartland,  Seedsman,  Cork. — Well- 
ripened  Irish  Daffodils. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  and 
Seed  Establishment,  Chelsea,  S.W. — Catalogue_  of 
Bulbs;  also  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Coniferae, 
American  Plants,  &c.  ;  and  Catalogue  of  Roses. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.,  4,  Quay  de  la 
Megisserie,  Paris. — Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs 
and  Strawberries. 
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Arbor  Vitae  (golden) 

per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

„  specimen  30  50 
Asters,  doz.  pots  ...  40  60 
Corkcombs,  per  doz. ...3  040 
Campanula,  per  doz.  60  90 

Coleus,  per  doz .  3040 

Dracaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  o  30  0 
Dracaena  viridls.doz.  g  0  18  0 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  o  18  0 
Evergreens, Invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  12  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  60 
Ficus  elastica,  each  1050 


Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 

Fuchsia,  per  doz . 3  060 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Hydrangea,  various, 

per  doz.  6  0  12  o 
Liliums,  various  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  60  90 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  go 

Mignonette  .  40  60 

Palms  in  variety.each  1  o  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...4  090 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet, 

per  doz.  20  04 
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Laxton  Bros  . 
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Tents. 

J.  H.  Brown  . 
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A.  Potter . 
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Vines. 

].  Cowan  &  Co . 

Weed  Killers. 

Acme  Chemical  Co . 
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Harrison . 
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Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION, 

BY 


Home-grown  Oranges. — Cedo  Nulli ;  If  the  judges 
perform  their  work  properly,  they  cannot  disqualify 
you  for  including  a  dish  of  home-grown  Oranges  in  a 
dish  of  fruit.  For  exhibition  purposes  they  would 
not  rank  so  high  as  Pineapples,  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  and  Pears,  but  should  take  the  same  number 
of  points  as  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Strawberries. 


S.  DODWELL. 

With  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

Price,  Is.  6d.  Post  Free,  Is.  7d, 
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CARTERS  BULBS 

FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 

White  Roman  Hyacinths,  very  large  bulbs,  price  21/-  per  ioo;  3/- per  dozen. 
Large  bulbs,  price  14/-  per  ioo  ;  2/-  per  dozen. 

Large  Flowered  White  Narcissus  “  Purity.”— The  individual  blossoms 
are  half  as  large  again  as  the  ordinary  Paper  White.  Largest 
bulbs,  price  10/6  per  ioo  ;  1/6  per  dozen. 

Double  Roman  Narcissus.— Largest  bulbs,  price  6/6  per  ioo;  1/-  per  dozen. 

Easter  Lily  (Lilium  Harrisi),  magnificent  bulbs,  price  18/-  per  dozen  ;  2/- 
each.  Fine  bulbs,  price  10/6  per  dozen  ;  1/-  each. 

All  Carriage  Free.  Special  Prices  for  Quantities. 

See  CARTERS  NEW  BOOK  on  BULBS,  a  profusely  Illustrated  Guide,  of 
which  “  The  Times  ”  speaks  as  follows  :—  “A  special  feature  of  the  publication 
is  a  series  of  photographs  showing  their  bulbs  in  flower  in  the  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens 
of  London  ....  Provincial  authorities  might  well  turn  their  attention  to  what 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  to  beautify  Hyde  Park,  Regent’s  Park,  Victoria  Park, 
and  Battersea  Park.”  Gratis  to  Intending  Customers. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  THE  QUEEN  and  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

237  &  238  &  97,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  823. 


Land  for 

the  People. 

Freehold  five  acre 
poultry  farms  in 
the  United  States 
only  £20,  conven¬ 
ient  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  close  to 
Railway  station. 

Adapted  to  rais¬ 
ing  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  poultry, 

&e.  To  be  sold  by 
instalments  of  4s 
cash  and  4s.  per 
week,  if  desired, 
Title  insured. 

D.  L.  RISLEY, 
63,  Chancery  Lane, 
London.  New  settle¬ 
ment.  Increasing 
population  !  Capital 
investment . 


Better  the  Seeds 

Better  the  Crop ! 

All  Seeds  for  present  sowing,  new,  own  grown,  and  of 
the  highest  excellence. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS 

Would  be  muoh  pleased  to  send  lists  and  full  particulars. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  our 

Defiance  Cabbage 

Is  certainly  the  best,  and  should  be  in  every  garden.  Won 
numerous  first  prizes. 

BWANLiEY,  KENT. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


kf  Chntil^i|ii|g  IjlottliL 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  22nd,  1896. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  August  24th.— Special  un-reserved  Sales  of  Bulbs  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  their  Rooms,  in  Cheap- 
side. 

Tuesday,  August  25th.— Barnsley  and  Brighton  Shows. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting  of  Committees  at 
12  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  August  26th. — Harpenden  Show. 

Bath  Autumn  Show  (2  days). 

Thursday,  August  27th.— Special  un-reserved  Sales  of  Bulbs 
by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris  at  their  rooms  in  Cheapside, 
Friday,  August  28th. — Falkirk  Show. 

Dunfermline  Autumn  Show  (2  days). 

Sales  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67,  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Saturday,  August  29th.— Bucklyne  Show. 


&HE  GROWING  POPULARITY  OF  VlOLAS. — 

That  a  trial  of  Violas  extending  over 
several  years  should  have  been  conducted 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  that  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
should  place  their  gardens  at  the  disposal 
of  a  committee  of  experts  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  trial  this  season,  that  three 
conferences  should  have  been  solely  devoted 
to  the  interest  of  this  class  of  plants,  and 
that  a  National  Viola  Society  should  exist 
to  foster  the  same,  are  surely  evidences  of 
the  growing  importance  of  Violas  for  gar¬ 
den  decoration.  Judging  by  the  facts  just 
stated,  Violas,  as  a  class,  are  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  show  and  fancy  Pansies,  put 
together,  at  least  in  the  south.  The 
numerous  other  strains  of  Pansies  in  culti¬ 
vation,  are  more  or  less  extensively  grown 
for  garden  decoration,  and  the  secret  of 
their  popularity  rests  in  the  fact  that  they 
give  their  cultivators  the  least  trouble  in 
the  way  of  attention.  They  have  not  been 
taken  under  the  wing  of  the  florist  because 
they  do  not  conform  to  the  canons  of  that 
class  of  cultivators,  nor  of  any  others. 

The  committee  of  investigation  has  made 
a  selection  of  something  like  fifty-nine 
varieties,  representing  those  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  colours  in  dwarf  and  tall-growing  sorts, 
that  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  satisfy 
any  cultivator  for  mere  garden  decoration. 
The  most  important  result,  probably,  of 


this  investigation  and  selection,  will  be  to 
afford  a  guide  to  those  intending  to  com¬ 
mence  the  cultivation  of  Violas.  The 
specialist  will  not  confine  himself  to  that 
list ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  culti¬ 
vators  in  different  localities  and  under 
different  conditions  as  to  soil  and  rainfall, 
shelter  and  exposure,  will  soon  find  that 
several  of  the  sorts  may  refuse  to  take 
kindly  to  locality  and  treatment.  These,  of 
course,  are  matters  relating  purely  to  indi¬ 
vidual  experience,  and  do  not  affect  the  list 
which,  in  our  opinion,  has  been  very 
judiciously  made,  for  the  varieties  in  ques- 
generally  respond  to  fair  treatment.  Some 
beautiful  favourites  have  been  left  out,  but 
certain  of  them  are  too  closely  related  to 
others  mentioned  to  be  considered  essential 
to  so  short  a  list.  Had  the  latter  been 
increased  to  a  hundred,  the  uninitiated 
would  be  in  as  great  a  fix  as  ever  to  reduce 
the  list  to  their  o  vn  requirements.  Some 
of  the  varieties  more  or  less  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  London  parks  and  else¬ 
where,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  mentioned 
at  all,  so  that  useful  sorts  may  be  ignored 
on  the  plea  that  they  are  behind  the  day, 
either  in  size,  colour,  or  habit.  The  latter, 
however,  is  a  point  that  is  often  ignored  in 
the  selection  of  new  varieties,  that  may 
otherwise  be  very  perfect  in  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  flower.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  those  selected  are  really  more 
related  to  the  Pansy  than  to  the  Viola  proper 
as  derived  from  Viola  cornuta.  They  have 
been  improved  in  habit,  inasmuch  as  they 
produce  suckers  from  the  base  much  more 
freely  than  the  true  Pansy  type  ;  and  as  a 
consequence  they  flower  more  continuously 
and  profusely.  In  these  two  respects  they 
may  be  indebted  to  Viola  cornuta,  or  what 
is  more  likely,  to  the  effect  of  the  strictly 
perennial  forms  or  sub-species  of  Viola 
tricolor  upon  the  race.  If  the  end  in  view 
is  secured,  it  seems  to  matter  little  whether 
the  resulting  forms  owe  their  parentage 
mostly  to  V.  tricolor,  V.  t.  lutea,  V.  cornuta, 
or  others  of  the  known  or  supposed 
originals. 

In  making  selections  of  superior  new 
varieties  it  would  be  important  to  reject 
those  that  show  a  tendency  to  contract 
mildew,  and  thereby  get  more  extensively 
destroyed  in  August  and  September  than 
others.  Those  having  thick,  watery,  soft 
stems  and  leaves  are  more  prone  to  this 
mishap  than  wiry-stemmed  varieties  with 
relatively  thin  but  leathery  leaves.  Facts 
relating  to  individual  varieties  and  their 
liability  to  contract  disease  or  otherwise, 
may  be  observed  in  beds  where  numerous 
varieties  are  grown  together.  One  variety 
may  be  completely  destroyed  for  the  season, 
while  another  in  contact  with  it  will  entirely 
escape  the  malady.  At  the  conference  in 
Regent’s  Park,  great  delight  was  expressed 
at  the  mere  mention  of  Viola  Bluebell,  which 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  several  of  the 
London  parks,  and  in  many  cottage 
gardens.  It  is  indeed  a,  cottage  garden 
variety  by  reason  of  its  determined  efforts 
to  live  in  spite  of  neglect,  poor  treatment, 
and  the  ordinary  let^lone  principle.  The 
number  of  flowers  produced,  and  their  con¬ 
tinuity,  are  redeeming  features  of  the  variety 
to  place  in  the  balance  against  their  small 
size,  poor  colour,  and  lack  of  refinement. 
True  Blue  may  be  placed  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory,  and  though  more  liable  to  die  out 
under  adverse  conditions,  it  is  vastly 
superior  in  other  respects  to  Bluebell.  The 
flowering  tops  of  True  Blue,  and  several 
others,  when  utilised  as  cuttings,  readily 
produce  roots  and  make  good  plants, 
although  the  reverse  is  true  with  regard  to 
Violas  in  general. 

One  of  the  issues  raised  at  the  conference 
was  the  necessity  of  changing  the  situation 
or  site  of  the  Viola  beds  every  year.  A 
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counter  question  to  this,  if  we  may  so  term 
it,  was  the  necessity  of  a  special  manure  for 
Violas.  This  would  differ  very  little  in  kind 
from  other  artificial  manures,  as  far  as  the 
simple  chemical  elements  are  concerned,  but 
might  vary  in  the  particular  combination 
employed.  The  artificial  composition  that 
would  give  the  greatest  beneficial  results 
would  entail  some  experiments.  Such 
might  very  well  form  the  basis  of  the  work 
in  connection  with  a  trial  next  year.  Violas 
might  be  grown  in  fresh  ground  as  well  as 
in  that  occupied  by  them  this  year.  Such 
a  test  would  go  to  prove  whether  it  were 
possible  to  grow  Violas  in  the  same  beds 
year  after  year  with  equal  success  as  in 
fresh  soil.  The  manure  that  would  ensure 
such  a  result,  would  prove  a  boon  indeed  to 
hundreds  of  cultivators.  Encouraged  by 
such  an  example,  cultivators  of  various 
other  classes  of  plants  could  adopt  the 
theory  and  put  its  feasibility  to  a  practical 
test.  Degeneracy  takes  more  than  one  form 
in  gardens  where  Violas  are  grown  too  often 
upon  the  same  soil.  Many  varieties  die  off 
wholesale  ;  others  grow  very  slowly  and 
produce  but  a  small  quantity  of  flowers 
during  the  whole  length  of  the  season. 
Others  again  produce  very  small  flowers 
after  the  first  flush  of  spring  is  over  ;  but 
that  may  result  from  individual  peculiarity, 
or  from  the  character  of  the  season.  Another 
class,  particularly  those  most  nearly  allied 
to  the  Pansy,  produce  striped  instead  of 
self-coloured  flowers.  The  colours  may  “run” 
as  gardeners  say,  or  the  plants  or  a  portion 
of  them  may  sport  into  a  different  colour 
altogether,  or  a  mixture  of  colours.  As  a 
rule  these  sports  are  greatly  inferior  to  the 
type  and  in  every  respect  undesirable. 

Some  of  the  speakers  at  the  conference 
advocated  the  planting  of  Violas  in  autumn, 
so  that  they  might  get  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  before  winter.  Others  condemned 
the  practice  and  considered  that  March  was 
the  proper  month.  Late  spring  planting 
certainly  ought  to  be  avoided.  Doubtless, 
these  experiences  depend  largely  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  proximity  to 
large  smoky  towns,  or  otherwise.  We  cannot 
omit  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
miniature  section  of  Violas  has  been  entirely 
overlooked.  Surely  this  is  matter  for  regret, 
even  if  the  public  does  not  at  first  take 
kindly  to  the  strain.  The  same  indifference 
was  exhibited  towards  fancy  Pansies,  when 
first  introduced;  but  they  are  now  more 
popular  than  the  show  varieties  proper. 
That  some  of  the  miniature  strain  of  Violas, 
have  been  utilised  and  appreciated  for 
bedding  purposes,  is  an  established  fact. 

- - 

Shrewsbury  Fete. — A  special  report  of  this  grand 
show  will  be  found  on  p.  821. 

Mesopotamia  is  considered  by  several  good 
authorities  to  have  been  the  aboriginal  home  of 
Wheat. 

Diatoms  are  Unicellular  Plants,  some  of  which  are 
so  small  that  3,000  laid  end  to  end  would  only  cover 
an  inch,  lineal  measure. 

Trees  which  grow  on  the  northern  aspects  of  hills 
or  mountains  are  said  to  produce  more  durable, 
harder,  and  better  timber  than  those  which  grow  on 
a  southern  aspect. 

Lift  the  Bulbs  of  Lilium  candidum  where  they  are 
crowded,  or  have  not  been  thriving,  and  replant  in 
fresh  soil.  This  should  be  done  while  the  bulbs  are 
still  at  rest. 

Sow  Pansies  and  Violas  in  boxes  or  frames  for  early 
work  next  spring  and  summer.  Transplant  into  lines 
2  in.  apart  each  way  when  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle  easily, 

Guernsey  Summer  Show  was  a  great  success  this 
year,  the  exhibits  being  very  numerous,  and  the 
quality  of  the  material  excellent.  The  competition 
in  the  ciasses  for  Grapes  and  Tomatos  was 
especially  keen. 


Tomatos  are  good  for  the  liver  and  for  those  having 
rheumatic  tendencies.  They  should  be  eaten  in  the 
raw  state  at  meals  or  otherwise. 

A  Show  of  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables  was  held 
at  Tenby,  on  the  12th  inst.,  and  included  more  than 
1,000  entries  of  good  quality.  The  show  was  admir¬ 
ably  arranged,  and  very  successful. 

Royal  Botanic  Society— The  annual  income  of  this 
Society  is  £5,169  18s.  6d.  The  debenture  debt  at 
one  time  stood  at  £20,000,  but  this  has  now  been 
reduced  to  £16,500.  The  accumulated  debt  amounts 
to  £19,774  4s.  nd.,  and  was  largely  brought  about 
by  a  succession  of  disastrously  wet  years,  especially 
on  the  days  of  fetes  and  flower  shows.  It  is  believed 
that  a  similar  succession  of  fine  years  would  speedily 
wipe  out  this  debt.  Last  year  109  new  fellows  were 
elected, 

Manure  for  Tomatos. — At  the  last  lecture  delivered 
by  Dr.  Clarke  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  at  the  orchard 
of  Mr.  E.  Miller,  of  Thorne  Waterside,  he  spent 
half-an-hour  in  the  Tomato  houses.  From  100  plants 
of  one  variety  were  obtained  1 ,784  lbs.  The  stimulant 
found  most  useful  consisted  of  two  parts  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  five  parts  mineral  superphosphate,  four 
parts  kainit,  and  one  part  washing  soda.  When  the 
plants  had  grown  to  some  extent  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  was  increased  to  three  parts,  and  then  to 
four  parts  as  the  plants  attained  a  considerable 
height. 

Guavas  and  Cape  Gooseberries  grown  at  Durrow, 
Queen’s  County,  were  exhibited  by  Lord  Ashbrook 
(gardener,  Mr.  James  M’Kellar)  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  at  6i, 
Dawson  Street,  Dublin,  on  the  10th  inst.  The  fruits 
were  of  excellent  flavour,  and  Mr.  M’Rellar  was 
commended  for  his  successful  cultivation.  The  fruit 
and  flower  show  to  be  held  on  the  28th  inst., 
promises  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  yet  held  in 
Dublin. 

Flower  Culture  as  a  means  of  Education. — The 
committee  of  the  Manchester  Art  Museum,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  trying  to  interest  children  in 
plant-life  by  means  of  pictures  of  trees  and  flowers. 
The  principal  collection  is  exhibited  in  the  Man¬ 
chester  Museum,  but  237  smaller  collections  have 
been  lent  to  as  many  school  departments.  A  sum  of 
money  has  been  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Mr.  C. 
P.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Goldschmidt,  and  with  this  they 
promoted  a  show  for  window  gardening,  which  took 
place  on  the  15th  inst.,  when  forty  small  prizes  were 
awarded. 

Erratum. — In  the  report  of  the  Forest  Hill  and 
Catford  Show,  in  the  fourteenth  line  from  the  top 
of  the  middle  column,  for  “  Mr.  E.  St.  John  Tasker  ” 
read  Mr.  E.  St.  John  Tucker. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  25th,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m.  A 
lecture  will  be  given  at  3  o’clock  on  "  Forcing  Lily 
of  the  Valley  ’’  by  Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  F.R.H.S. 

Mr.  William  Hay,  who  has  served  as  foreman  in 
the  gardens,  Ayton  Castle,  Ayton,  N.B.,  has  been 
appointed  gardener  and  estate  manager  to  Mrs. 
Newall,  Ferndene,  Gateshead,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Apple  Trees  in  Jadoo  Fibre— At  the  fourth  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Shaldon  and  Ringmore  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  the  nth  inst.,  Col.  Halford 
Thompson,  of  Bishopsteignton,  exhibited  a  group  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  a  novelty,  in  the 
shape  of  Apple  trees  grown  in  Jadoo  Fibre,  and 
bearing  excellent  samples  of  fruit,  for  which  he  was 
highly  commended  by  the  judges. 

Fine  Exercise. — Pearson's  Weekly  is  of  opinion  that 
digging  is  the  best  exercise,  that  it  is  a  fine  aid  to 
digestion,  an  incomparable  recipe  for  driving  away 
insomnia,  and  an  admirable  cure  for  a  fit  of  the 
blues.  It  has  the  advantage  of  seldom  becoming 
mechanical  enough  to  allow  the  mind  to  become 
absorbed  in  thought.  Herein  it  is  superior  to 
sculling. 

Flower  Show  at  Tower  Hill  House.— The  seventh 
annual  show  of  the  Kingsclere  District  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Tower  Hill 
House,  and  proved  the  best  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  society.  Prizes  were  offered  in  150  classes, 
bringing  about  1,200  entries.  These  included  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  industrial  exhibits. 
Dr.  Maples,  in  whose  grounds  the  show  was  held, 
was  the  honorary  secretary  and  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  organisation. 


The  Deer  on  Exmoor  make  moonlight  excursions 
into  the  orchards  and  shake  the  Apples  from  the 
branches  with  their  horns. 

The  pounded  Fibres  of  soft  and  decayed  wood  are 
mixed  with  honey  and  eaten  by  the  Veddahs  or  wild 
hunters  of  Ceylon  when  meat  is  unobtainable. 

Lumber  is  a  term  applied  to  trees  which  have  been 
cut,  raised  from  the  ground,  dressed  or  reduced  to 
the  desired  form,  and  left  there  to  season. 

The  Rontgen  Rays  have  been  utilised  to  illustrate 
flowers  in  the  bud  state.  The  pictures  show  the 
ovules  in  position.  Seeds  have  been  shown  in  the 
interior  of  fruits,  and  likewise  the  veins  in  the  petals 
of  a  white  flower. 

While  a  man  named  Kofl  er  was  collecting  Edelweiss 
on  a  mountain  near  Bozen  in  the  Tyrol,  his  son,  a 
lad  of  fourteen,  missed  his  footing  and  fell  over  a 
precipice  into  a  mountain  torrent,  receiving  injuries 
which  proved  fatal. 

Orchids  at  the  Sale  Rooms.— Flowering  specimens 
of  Orchids  were  not  so  numerous  as  we  have  seen 
them  at  the  Central  Sale  Rooms  of  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  Cheapside,  on  the  14th  inst. 
This  is  easily  accountable  from  the  fact  that  Orchids 
are  mostly  out  of  season  and  buyers  mostly  out  of 
town.  A  fine  piece  of  Cattleya  gaskelliana  alba 
went  for  14  gs.,  and  C.  g.  albens  for  15  gs.  Cattleya 
Miss  Williams,  a  hybrid-,  was  sold  for  5igs.  A  good 
piece  of  Cattleya  hardyana  was  knocked  down  at 
25  gs. ;  C.  Eldorado  Wallisi  at  4J  gs.  ;  C.  aurea  at 
2  gs. ;  Vanda  caerulea  at  10  gs. ;  a  piece  of  Odonto- 
glossum  vexillarium  superbum  at  14  gs. ;  and  Cypri- 
pedium  vexillarium  superbum  at  n  gs. 

Irish-grown  Daffodils— A  very  lengthy  list  of 
Daffodils  divided  into  numerous  sections  is  published 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  of  Cork.  It  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  list,  however,  seeing  that  every 
variety  recorded  is  described,  and  special  information 
given  concerning  many  of  them.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  Mr.  Hartland  is  the  champion  in  the 
cause  having  for  its  object  home-grown  Daffodils 
and  Tulips  in  Ireland.  Needless  to  say  his  list 
includes  all  the  best  varieties  grown  in  Britain, 
whether  raised  at  home  or  on  the  Continent ;  but  it 
also  contains  a  large  number  which  have  either  been 
raised  or  rescued  from  oblivion  in  the  gardens  of 
Ireland  by  Mr.  Hartland  in  his  enthusiasm  for  beau¬ 
tiful  hardy  plants.  With  many  of  the  varieties  thus 
rescued  or  raised  by  him  we  have  long  been  familiar, 
but  less  well  known  are  John  Ridd  and  Loma  Doone, 
which  must  be  fine  if  at  all  worthy  of  the  memory  of 
their  namesakes.  Maximus  Superbus  Longivirens 
is  rather  a  cumbrous  name  for  a  Daffodil,  but  the 
text  explains  the  reason  for  using  it.  Primrose 
Dame,  Tuscan  Bonnet,  lone,  and  Nanus  Pallidus 
are  other  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Hartland. 

Hamburg  Exhibition,  1897.— The  council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  formed  a  committee 
to  co-operate  in  England  with  the  committee  of 
management  of  the  Great  Hamburg  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  1897.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  requested  to  act  on  this  committee  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number -Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart  ,  chairman,  H.  J.  Veitcb,  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer, 
Dr.  Morris,  Baron  Schroder,  Owen  Thomas,  Geo. 
Bunyard,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  H.  Self-Leonard,  Chas. 
E.  Shea,  W.  Marshal),  Philip  Crowley,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  M.A.  The  committee  will  be  called 
together  as  soon  as  the  holiday  season  is  over. 

Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames  — Splendid  weather 
favoured  the  annual  red-letter  day  at  Park  Place,  on 
Thursday,  August  13th,  when  past  and  present  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  gardens  of  this  well-known  establish¬ 
ment  assembled  at  Mrs.  Noble's  kind  invitation  to 
hold  high  festival.  Particular  interest  was  attached 
to  this  year's  meeting  on  account  of  the  presentation 
which  was  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Stanton  by  those  who 
have  served  under  him,  and  who  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  giving  a  practical  demonstration  of 
their  esteem  and  affection  for  their  old  tutor.  As 
usual,  a  cricket  match  took  place  between  the  past 
and  present,  although  the  latter  proved  the  abler 
exponents  of  arboriculture,  since  the  deftness  with 
which  they  uprooted  the  Ash  sticks  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  handled  the 
willow,  resulted  in  the  "ancients”  sustaining  a 
thorough  beating.  Both  sides  scored  well  at  the 
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lunch  table,  however,  Mr.  Leonard  Noble  presiding. 
After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly  acknow¬ 
ledged  at  the  chairman’s  invitation,  Mr. Stanton  pro¬ 
posed  the  health  of  Mrs.  Noble  and  family.  He 
assured  all  present  that  Mrs.  Noble  extended  to  all 
a  cordial  welcome.  This  was  the  fourth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  kind;  and  each  year  seemed  to  add  to  the 
importance  of  the  meeting.  It  was  a  kind  and 
happy  thought  on  the  part  of  their  hostess  that  had 
led  to  the  institution  of  this  meeting,  which  was,  he 
believed,  unique  in  that  it  was  the  only  one  of  the 
kind.  Mr.  Stanton  went  on  to  speak  of  the  pleasure 
he  felt  at  hearing  of  the  successes  of  his  old-time 
students,  some  of  whom  had  won  for  themselves 
renown  in  various  branches  of  their  chosen  profes¬ 
sion.  Amongst  others  he  could  not  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  names  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Odell, 
and  Maxim.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees, 
who  had  been  commissioned  to  formally  make  the 
presentation  to  Mr.  Stanton  then  rose,  and  in  a  few 
well  chosen  words  testified  to  the  respect  they  all 
felt  for  him,  and  how  sensible  they  were  of  the 
value  of  the  advice  and  instruction  which  he  so 
freely  gave  to  all  who  were  placed  under  him.  He 
asked  Mr.  Stanton’s  acceptance  of  the  three  enlarged 
carbon  photographs  and  the  illuminated  address, 
which  were  then  unveiled,  together  with  the 
heartiest  wishes  of  all  the  subscribers  for  his  future 
welfare  and  happiness.  The  photographs  in  question 
were  excellent  representations  of  Mr.  Stanton,  his 
son,  and  daughter,  and  reflected  great  credit  upon 
the  artist,  Mr.  Marsh,  Hart  Street,  Henley-on- 
Thames.  Taken  by  surprise  as  he  was,  Mr.  Stanton 
said  that  he  felt  too  overpowered  to  make  adequate 
reply,  and  he  could  only  assure  them  that  these 
photographs  would  ever  be  among  his  dearest 
treasures. 

- - 

VIOLA  CONFERENCE. 

[Continued  from  p.  797) . 

Dr.  Veit.  B.  Wittrock. 

This  gentleman,  who  is  the  director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Bergisland,  near  Stockholm,  had  sent  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  an  interesting  paper 
upon  the  genus  Viola.  The  paper  in  question 
appeared  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  for  May  30th, 
June  13th,  and  June  20th,  and  is  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  Viola  literature.  Dr.  Wittrock  gives  the 
history  of  the  cultivated  Viola  and  Pansy  from  com¬ 
paratively  ancient  times  down  to  our  own  day.  He 
says  that  the  botanists  of  ancient  days  knew  of  but 
one  Viola,  V.  odorata,  and  that  those  of  the  Middle 
Ages  knew  of  no  other.  The  Heartsease  or  wild 
Pansy,  was  first  mentioned  and  described  by  O. 
Brunfels,  in  1536,  and  L.  Fuchs,  in  1542.  Parkinson, 
in  i62g,  describes  not  only  the  common  V.  tricolor, 
but  also  a  form  with  double  flowers  from 
gardens  in  England.  He  mentions  the  great  yellow 
Pansy  as  being  in  cultivation  in  England  in  1629.  A 
statement  made  by  Ph.  Miller  goes  to  prove  that  this 
species  was  cultivated  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  calls  it  V.  calcarata,  but  as  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  it  comes  from  the  mountainous  districts 
of  North  Britain  and  Wales,  there  is  very  little 
doubt  that  V.  lutea  is  meant ;  for  V.  calcarata 
is  not  found  in  this  country,  being  a  native 
of  the  Alps.  Dr.  Wittrock's  paper  is  now  issued  in 
book  form,  and  the  remainder  of  his  communication 
to  the  Viola  conference  consisted  of  allusion  to,  and 
explanations  of,  the  numerous  illustrations  of  species, 
and  sub-species  of  Violas.  These  plates  were  all 
executed  by  skilled  artists  under  Dr.  Wittrock’s 
personal  supervision. 

Violas  for  Bedding  Purposes. 

Mr.  C.  Jordan,  superintendent,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W., 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  superintendent,  Victoria 
Park,  N.E.,  both  read  papers  upon  Violas  for 
bedding  purposes,  with  reference  to  their  adaptability 
for  bedding  purposes. 

Mr.  C.  Jordan’s  paper  was  of  a  most  practical, 
instructive,  and  entertaining  nature,  and  although  he 
commenced  by  stating  that  it  was  not  a  new  subject, 
and  asking  what  there  was  that  he  could  inform  them 
about  that  would  be  new  to  them,  he  imparted  a  deal 
of  valuable  information.  His  paper,  moreover,  was 
admirably  written,  and  as  admirably  read.  The 
genus  Viola,  he  reminded  his  audience,  was  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  temperate  regions,  some  six  or 
seven  species  being  found  in  Britain.  The  earliest 
accounts  would  refer  to  V.  tricolor,  the  well-known 


occupant  of  our  cornfields,  grassy  banks,  etc.,  and 
which  also  strayed  not  infrequently  into  our  gardens. 
The  garden  Viola  is  said  to  have  originated  partly 
by  chance  from  seed 

After  a  while  its  hardy  constitution,  its  robust 
habit,  and  continuity  of  blooming,  brought  it  into 
favourable  notice  and  its  culture  and  improvement 
was  taken  up  by  various  good  gardeners.  The 
Cliveden  Violas  used  to  be  very  famous,  and  Mr.  J. 
Fleming  has  done  a  great  deal  to  popularise  them. 
Trentham  Hall  and  Belvoir  Castle  were  other  places 
where  Violas  had  a  great  deal  of  attention 
bestowed  upon  them.  In  East  Lothian,  and  on  the 
Scottish  Borderland  at  one  time  were  to  be  found 
huge  tufts  that  bloomed  away  each  year  with  sur¬ 
passing  freedom  and  withstood  the  winters  perfectly. 
It  might  be  asked  indeed,  if  there  was  any  other 
plant  that  produced  such  good  results  with  the 
minimum  of  labour  as  the  Viola.  It  lends  itself 
admirably  to  association  with  other  plants  to  form 
either  simple  or  complex  bedding  arrangements. 
The  diversity  of  colour  its  blooms  exhibit  is 
immense,  and  as  a  bedding  plant  for  our  public  parks, 
as  well  as  private  gardens,  it  is  invaluable. 

In  order  to  grow  Violas  well  the  cultivator  must 
bear  in  mind  that  good  soil,  plenty  of  space,  and 
abundance  of  water  in  dry  weather,  were  necessary 
conditions  if  quantities  of  bloom  were  looked  for. 
A  manurial  stimulant  of  some  kind  was  also  highly 
important  if  the  flowering  season  was  to  be  prolonged. 
He  had  hitherto  found  Clay’s  Fertiliser  gave  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  but  he  thought  there  was  room 
for  a  special  Viola  manure  that  should  return  to  the 
soil  about  double  the  ingredients  that  the  plants  took 
out  of  it. 

The  seasons  of  spring  and  summer  overlapped 
each  other  in  the  London  parks.  Violas  in  Regent’s 
Park  had  to  be  treated  as  summer  bedding  plants, 
for  the  soil  was  a  cold  clay,  and  the  plants  went  off 
wholesale  in  the  winter.  Those  in  the  country  could 
not  know  of  these  difficulties,  said  Mr.  Jordan,  but 
he  added  that  a  London  fog  was  very  convincing. 

With  regard  to  propagation  he  preferred  to  break 
the  old  plants  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  pieces, 
and  he  had  found  that  he  got  much  better  results 
from  these  divisions  than  he  did  from  cuttings. 
Here  Mr.  Jordan  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  way  the  plants  were  divided  up,  some  forty- 
eight  pieces  being  made  out  of  one  old  plant.  Mr. 
Jordan  also  exhibited  a  specimen  plant  to  prove  how 
completely  Violas  took  up  the  whole  of  the  surface 
soil,  the  roots  permeating  every  atom.  This,  he  said, 
was  another  proof  that  a  special  manure  was  needed, 
otherwise  the  surface  soil  became  exhausted. 

The  essayist  then  went  on  to  describe  the  different 
methods  of  utilising  Violas,  in  conjunction  with  other 
subjects  both  as  carpet  plants,  and  edging  to  beds 
and  borders,  mentioning  some  of  the  most  suitable 
varieties.  Associated  with  Hyacinths,  Dielytras, 
Irises,  and  Wallflowers,  they  showed  up  splendidly 
in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  whilst  later  on 
some  delightful  effects  might  be  obtained  by  employ¬ 
ing  them  in  conjunction  with  Pelargoniums,  Celosias, 
Fuchsias,  Liliums,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Calceo¬ 
larias.  In  ornamental  vases  they  might  be  used 
with  happy  results,  whilst  they  were  perfectly  at 
home  in  the  rock  garden.  Climbing  over  gray  old 
stones  and  boulders  amongst  the  delicate  greenery  of 
hardy  Ferns,  they  did  admirably.  In  this  case  he 
thought  it  best  to  sow  the  seeds  simply  and  allow 
the  plants  to  look  after  themselves.  The  old  variety 
Bluebell  was  grand  for  growing  in  masses  in  thinly 
planted  beds.  Grievei,  in  favourite  seasons,  would 
clamber  over  Canterbury  Bells  in  a  charmingly  free 
manner. 

He  strongly  recommended  the  necessity  of  taking 
note  each  year  of  the  various  positions  occupied  by 
the  Violas,  so  that  fresh  quarters  might  be  assigned 
them  the  next  season,  otherwise  there  would  be  a 
remarkable  falling  off.  This  was  another  good 
reason  for  the  necessity  for  a  special  manure.  It 
was  also  advisable  to  take  care  that  Violas  were  never 
planted  in  such  a  way  that  their  backs  were  turned 
to  visitors,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  effect  would 
then  be  lost. 

Amongst  the  numerous  varieties  in  cultivation  he 
had  found  Ardwell  Gem,  Sylvia,  Archie  Grant, 
Cliveden  Purple,  Bullion,  Countess  of  Kintore, 
Countess  of  Wharncliffe,  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
and  Violetta,  splendid  sorts,  which  always  did  well 
and  gave  abundant  satisfaction. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this 


paper.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  surprised  that  Mr. 
Jordan  had  only  advocated  the  utilisation  of  Violas 
as  carpet  plants,  and  as  edgings  to  beds  and  borders. 
He  thought  just  as  good  effects  might  be 
obtained  by  devoting  beds  absolutely  to  them.  Mr. 
A.  Dean  said  he  was  gratified  to  hear  such  good 
accounts  of  the  old  Bluebell,  which  he  said  was 
grown  at  Hampton  by  many  owners  of  gardens  in 
the  same  place,  year  after  year.  He  was  also 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  Violas  in  the  trial 
grounds  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens. 
They  were  in  much  better  condition  than  the  adverse 
character  of  the  season  had  led  him  to  expect. 
With  regard  ter  planting  he  had  always  obtained  the 
greatest  success  from  autumn  planting,  for  then  his 
losses  did  not  amount  to  more  than  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent.,  whereas  from  plants  put  out  in  April  as  many 
as  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  had  succumbed.  Mr. 
Rowberry  stated  that  he  had  lost  a  great  part  of  his 
stock  this  season,  and  he  put  it  down  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  give  them  fresh  ground, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  his  garden.  Mr.  Alison 
had  found  Ardwell  Gem  the  earliest  Viola  in  the 
North  of  England,  having  discovered  it  in  bloom 
under  the  snow.  The  blooms  in  this  case  were 
borne  by  two-year-old  plants.  Bullion  was  the 
earliest  yellow,  whilst  Skylark,  Bluecloud,  and 
Sweet  Lavender  were  all  very  precocious. 

[To  be  continued.) 

- -*» - 

THE  GROVE,  BATH. 

At  the  end  of  last  month  we  paid  a  visit  of  inspec¬ 
tion  to  The  Grove,  Bath,  the  residence  of  Alderman 
Chaffin,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Avon,  where  the  latter  cuts  through  the  southern  end 
of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  at  the  Batheston  end  of 
Bath.  We  have  often  heard  of  the  fame  of  his 
gardener,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  as  a  grape  grower,  and 
were  well  rewarded  by  our  visit  of  inspection. 

There  are  five  large  vineries  or  rather  compart¬ 
ments  of  two  ranges.  The  first  range  we  entered 
was  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  long,  and  40  ft.  wide,  with  vines 
planted  on  either  side  of  the  house,  generally  at 
distances  of  5  ft.  from  rod  to  rod,  and  meeting  at  the 
ridge  of  the  house.  Neither  of  the  structures  is 
very  high,  but  all  give  space  for  a  great  length  of  rod, 
while  the  width  of  the  glass  otherwise  admits  of  a 
maximum  amount  of  sunlight.  We  had  not  been 
long  in  the  house  before  we  noticed  evidence  of  great 
care  bestowed  upon  the  vines,  and  herein  lies  the 
elements  of  success.  Ample  space  is  allowed  between 
every  two  rods  and  the  laterals  are  not  permitted  to 
interfere  with  one  another.  There  is  just  sufficient 
room  for  the  leaves  to  be  properly  exposed  to  light, 
and  as  a  consequence  they  are  large  and  leathery  in 
texture.  Due  value  is  placed  upon  every  individual 
leaf,  for  all  are  carefully  sponged  over  several  times 
during  the  season.  Everything  is  scrupulously  clean, 
so  that  thrips  and  red  spider  find  no  quarter  here. 
Thus  every  loophole  is  guarded  to  insure  success. 
That  Mr.  Taylor  looks  well  after  the  feeding  of  his 
vines  is  also  evident,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  vigour 
of  the  vines,  and  the  size  of  the  bunches  and  berries. 
The  garden  is  situated  on  the  rising  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  which  tower  up  to  a  considerable 
height  and  enclose  the  valley  ;  the  ground  is  there¬ 
fore  arranged  in  gentle  rising  terraces,  one  above  the 
other.  The  houses  are  therefore  sheltered  from  the 
north,  and  face  due  south.  There  is  no  necessity 
therefore,  to  have  tall-roofed  houses  in  order  to  catch, 
a  sufficient  amount  of  the  sun’s  rays.  The  warm 
and  unusually  droughty  seasoaffias  been  felt  here,  as 
everyone  in  this  part  of  the  Avon  valley  can  affirm, 
yet  any  evil  results  that  might  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances  have  been  successfully  combated. 

The  compartments  are  arranged  to  ripen  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  in  the  first  we  entered,  the  berries  were 
just  commencing  to  colour.  Several  varieties  are 
grown  in  each  house  so  that  they  in  themselves 
afford  a  succession.  Gros  Colman  carried  large 
bunches  and  berries  just  becoming  tinted  with  colour. 
Several  vines  of  Black  Hamburgh  were  loaded  with 
hugh  bunches  already  quite  black.  Other  varieties 
here  were  Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Gros  Maroc, 
The  Black  Muscat,  Mrs  Pince  and  Foster's  Seedling. 
The  berries  of  Gros  Maroc  were  splendid  in  size,  and 
those  of  Foster's  Seedling  were  equally  fine  of  their 
kind  and  ripening  beautifully,  with  their  delicate 
tints  of  colour.  On  the  other  hand  Mrs.  Pince  was 
quite  green.  The  other  compartment  of  this  vinery 
was  later,  and  contained  vines  of  Gros  Colman, 
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Black  Hamburgh,  with  numerous  bunches  weighing 
about  5  lb.  each ;  and  Foster's  Seedling  with  grand 
bunches  of  4  lb.  to  5  lb.  each.  These  facts  speak  for 
themselves  and  require  no  comment  to  establish  the 
reputation  of  the  cultivator. 

Passing  into  the  open  air  we  came  upon  a  wide 
aDd  low,  span-roofed  house  occupied  with  Roses 
planted  out  in  the  central  bed,  and  Tomatos  planted 
round  the  sides.  There  was  no  glass  on  the  roof  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  so  that  the  subjects  just 
mentioned  were  practically  in  the  open  air.  Though 
so  late  in  the  season  the  Roses  (mostly  Teas)  were 
flowering  profusely  and  apparently  for  the  second 
time  during  the  present  season.  The  Tomatos  were 
carefully  trained  and  ripening  their  fruits. 

From  here  we  entered  the  long  vinery  which  is 
the  earlier  of  the  two.  The  first  compartment 
contained  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Finchley 
Escalava,  a  variety  that  is,  perhaps,  but  little  known 
in  gardens  generally.  Some  vines  of  it  are  planted 
out  and  others  are  grown  in  pots.  Those  in  pots 
were  the  most  advanced,  for  the  bunches  were  just 
about  ripe.  The  berries  are  large,  oval,  and  of  a 
clear  bright  yellow.  This  is  the  second  year  of  the 
vines  in  pots,  and  their  good  qualities  are  being  put 
to  the  test,  cautiously  and  tentatively.  In  appearance 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  variety,  for 
size  and  colour  take  a  premier  position  to  flavour  in 
the  estimation  of  a  large  number  of  the  British 
public.  The  next  compartment  contained  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  nearly  ripe,  beautifully  coloured  and 
tempting  in  appearance.  This  might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  Muscat  house,  for  the  only  other  vines  were  one 
of  Finchley  Escalava  and  Alnwick  Seedling  trained 
along  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house. 

The  next  compartment  of  the  same  house 
presented  the  finest  sight  of  any,  for  the  Grapes  were 
just  about  ripe  and  in  many  cases  beautifully 
coloured.  The  hugh  bunches  of  Alicante  would 
recompense  a  long  journey  to  see,  particularly  by 
those  interested  in  Grape  culture  for  exhibition  or 
otherwise.  Both  bunches  and  berries  of  Madresfield 
Court  were  of  enormous  size  and  shewed  no  trace 
of  the  splitting  for  which  this  variety  is  blamed  in 
many  establishments.  The  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  would  in  many  instances  have  weighed 
about  6  lb.  each.  Gros  Maroc  was  also  handsome, 
though  the  bloom  on  the  berries  was  not  then  at  its 
best. 

»t» - 

SOLANIUM  JASMINOIDES. 

We  recently  saw  this  really  beautiful  half  hardy 
climbing  plant  under  somewhat  novel  circumstances, 
producing  a  most  charming  effect.  It  had  been 
planted  to  cover  the  walls  of  an  open,  glass-covered, 
verandah.  Being  nearly  hardy  it  survived  last 
winter  without  any  further  protection  than  the  glass 
roof  afforded,  and  has  now  made  its  way  up  through 
a  space  which  was  left  between  the  walls  of  the 
house  and  the  verandah  in  order  to  preserve  a  fine 
Wistaria,  It  intertwined  itself  among  the  foliage  of 
the  Wistaria  and  other  climbers,  where  it  is  flowering 
most  profusely,  and  reaches  a  height  of  25  ft.  to  30  ft. 
The  foliage  of  the  Wistaria  makes  a  most  excellent 
background  to  the  large  elegant  trusses  of  flowers, 
which  at  a  distance  from  the  ground  appear  almost 
white  to  those  unacquainted  with  it.  It  may,  so  far 
as  the  individual  flowers  are  concerned,  be  likened  to 
Nierembergia  gracilis,  both  with  respect  to  colour, 
formation,  and  size  of  the  individual  blooms.  A 
single  truss  of  bloom  carries  from  twenty  to  fifty 
flowers.  It  is  a  most  useful  thing  for  cut  flowers 
where  light  and  elegant  things  are  in  demand  for 
dressing  epergnes,  etc.  Many  years  back,  it  had 
survived  a  much  harder  winter  than  the  last,  under 
a  south  wall.  We  believe  it  to  be  more  hardy  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  name  jasminoides  leads 
some  to  expect  a  beautiful  scented  flower,  and  leads 
at  times  to  some  disappointment.  Jasminoides  in  this 
instance  refers  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
lant. —  W.  B.  G. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  nth  inst. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Cattleya  hardyana  splendens,  Nov.  var. — The 
sepals  of  this  splendid  variety  are  of  a  warm  Rose. 
The  petals  are  brighter  and  beautifully  lined  with 


slender,  forking,  white  veins.  The  lip,  however,  is 
the  glory  of  the  flower,  and  has  an  intense,  crimson- 
purple  lamina,  slightly  paler  at  the  wavy  or  goffered 
margin.  The  two  large,  golden  yellow  blotches  near 
the  throat  are  highly  conspicuous.  First-class 
Certificate.  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Cypripedium  Excelsior  Mars,  Nov.  hyb. — The 
seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  harrisianum  and 
the  pollen  parent  C.  rothschildianum,  and  the  latter 
shows  its  potency  very  conspicuously,  making  the 
flowers  very  handsome.  The  upper  sepal  is  of  the 
palest  green  in  the  centre,  and  the  rest  is  white,  the 
whole  being  beautifully  lined  with  crimson-purple. 
The  petals  are  3  in.  to  3J  in.  long,  apple-green  on  ' 
the  upper  longitudinal  half,  white  on  the  lower,  and 
handsomely  marked  with  crimson  and  black  spots. 
The  lip  is  of  a  dark  bronzy  purple.  The  plant  shown 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  bore  two 
flowers  on  a  scape.  Award  of  Merit. 

Laeliocattleya  Seraph.  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. — This 
was  obtained  from  Laelia  elegans  crossed  with  C. 
citrina,  and  is  the  most  distinct  bigeneric  hybrid  we 
have  seen  for  some  time.  The  pseudobulbs  are 
slenderly  fusiform  and  upright,  bearing  a  single, 
oblong  leaf.  The  sepals  are  oblong  and  deep  yellow, 
while  the  petals  are  narrowly  elliptic,  a  shade  paler, 
and  faintly  tinted  with  buff.  The  tube  and  interior 
of  the  lip  is  white ;  but  the  transverse  lamina  is  of  a 
rich  dark  purple,  with  white  edges.  Though 
moderate  in  size,  it  is  handsome  and  slightly  frag¬ 
rant.  Award  of  Merit,  Chas.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  Bond),  Elstead  House,  Godaiming. 

Laelia  elegans  cauvenbergiana,  Nov.  var. — 
This  variety  differs  from  the  type  in  having  sepals  of 
a  very  soft  pink  with  a  few  dark  specks.  The  petals 
are  brighter,  but  similarly  marked.  The  tube  of  the 
lip  is  rosy  pink,  and  nearly  white  in  the  interior, 
while  the  large  transverse  lamina  is  a  dark  purple. 
Award  of  Merit.  Sir  F.  Wigan  (grower  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen, 

Masdevallia  anchorifera. — The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  small,  with  very  short  tails,  and  of  a  dark 
crimson,  speckled  with  yellow.  The  specific  name 
refers  to  two  thickened  plates  on  the  lateral  sepals, 
curved  like  the  arms  of  anchor.  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate.  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  H.  Chap¬ 
man),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell. 

Floral  Committee. 

Phyllostachys  Kumasasa. — Many  and  various 
are  the  forms  and  habits  of  the  Bamboos,  and  this 
reminds  one  of  the  Alexandrian  Laurel  (Danae 
Laurus),  The  habit  is  dwarf  and  branching,  and  the 
shoots  are  amply  furnished  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
3  in.  long  and  1  in.  wide.  They  are  of  a  beautiful 
dark  green.  The  plant  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  was  about  2  ft.  high,  attractive  in 
appearance,  and  might  be  used  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  in  pots,  as  well  as  planted  out.  First-class 
certificate. 

Bambusa  palmata. — The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  as  broad  perhaps  as  any  of  the  Bamboos,  oblong, 
bright  green  above,  glaucous  beneath  and  6  in.  to 
12  in.  long.  They  are  mostly  collected  towards  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  and  being  arranged  in  two  ranks, 
they  spread  like  the  fingers  of  the  hand ;  hence  the 
specific  name.  The  plant  is  dwarf,  and  besides  being 
hardy  is  useful  for  various  decorative  purposes. 
First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Streptocarpus  Mrs.  Heal. — This  new  variety 
was  raised  from  Veitch's  hybrid  Streptocarpus, 
crossed  with  S.  Wendlandii.  The  plants  consist  of 
two  or  three  large  ovate  leaves,  from  the  base  of 
which  rise  numerous  scapes  bearing  two  to  four  large 
flowers  each,  which  are  of  a  dark  violet  blue,  with 
darker  violet  bands  in  the  throat.  Pot  plants  are 
very  handsome.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons. 

Nymphaea  marliacea  carnea. — The  flowers  of 
this  beautiful  hardy  hybrid  Water  Lily  are  of  great 
size,  with  broad  petals  of  good  substance,  and  white, 
tinted  with  flesh-colour  towards  the  base.  The 
stamens  are  bright  golden  yellow.  Nothing  can  be 
more  handsome  for  ornamental  water  than  these 
Lilies.  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs,  de  Roths¬ 
child  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton,  W. 

Nymphaea  robinsoniana. — The  outer  petals  of 
this  hybrid  are  mottled,  and  heavily  suffused  with 
red  on  a  creamy-white  ground.  The  inner  petals 
are  smaller,  of  a  deep  crimson -red,  and  very  con¬ 
spicuous  when  fully  expanded.  The  anthers  are 


crimson  and  yellow.  The  flower  is  smaller  than 
that  of  N.  marliacea  carnea,  but  distinct  and  telling 
for  outdoor  culture.  First-class  Certificate,  Messrs, 
de  Rothschild. 

Gladiolus  Jean  Dibouski. — This  is  one  of  the 
Nancieanus  hybrids  between  S.  Saundersii  and  the 
Gandavensis  type.  The  face  of  the  flower  is 
triangular  in  outline  like  the  first-named  parent ; 
but  they  are  of  an  intense,  glowing  scarlet  with  a  few 
maroon-crimson  stripes  from  the  edge  inward. 
There  are  two  large  white  blotches  on  the  two  lower 
inner  segments,  marbled  with  crimson-scarlet. 
Award  of  Merit,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gar- 
gener  Mr.  W.  Bain),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Gladiolus  Lemoinei  Emile  Augier. — The 
flowers  of  this  type  are  widely  campanulate,  with 
five  of  their  segments  widely  revolute  at  the  tips. 
They  are  of  a  soft  canary  yellow,  with  the  lower 
segment  much  darker,  and  having  a  large  crimson 
blotch  at  the  base  and  in  the  throat.  It  is  the 
largest  and  finest  of  the  Lemoinei  type  we  remember 
having  seen.  The  race  has  been  developed  from  G. 
purpureo-auratus  and  the  Gandavensis  strain. 
Award  of  Merit,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Pentstemon  President  Carnot. — The  flowers 
of  this  fine  variety  are  of  great  size,  suddenly 
widened  from  a  narrow  base  and  bell-shaped.  The 
the  throat  and  interior  is  white,  while  the  rest  is  of 
a  dark  purple- red,  or  appearing  almost  scarlet  in 
certain  lights.  For  summer  and  autumn  flowering  it 
is  a  prepossessing  variety.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden. 

Gladiolus  Senateur  Volland. — Here  again  we 
have  some  of  Lemoine’s  hybrids.  The  flowers 
in  this  case  are  remarkably  distinct,  being  blue, 
shaded  with  purple  at  the  edges.  The  two  lower 
segments  are  crimson,  with  a  creamy  yellow  blotch 
in  the  centre.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  blue 
Gladiolus  we  have  seen.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Gladiolus  Deuil  de  Carnot. — The  large  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  of  an  intense  velvety  crimson 
shaded  with  maroon  towards  the  edges  and  in  the 
throat.  The  flowers  appear  almost  black  in  bud. 
Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Clematis  Viticella  alba.— As  in  the  typical  C. 
Viticella,  the  flowers  are  of  moderate  size,  with  four 
to  five  sepals,  but  in  this  case  white,  and  having  a 
satiny  gloss.  White  varieties  always  have  a  telling 
effect  in  a  collection,  and  this  is  really  pretty.  Award 
of  Merit,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Gladiolus  Carlyle. — Here  again  we  have  a 
hybrid  of  G.  Saundersii.  The  three  outer  segments 
and  the  upper  ones  are  of  a  warm,  bright  scarlet. 
The  two  lower  segments  are  small,  marbled  and 
blotched  with  crimson  on  a  white  ground,  and  scar¬ 
let  at  the  tips.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 

Gladiolus  Penn. — The  flowers  of  this  sort  also 
have  the  form  of  G.  Saundersii,  but  they  are  of  a 
soft  glossy  scarlet,  shaded  and  slightly  lined  with 
crimson-scarlet  at  the  tips  and  edges.  The  throat 
and  base  of  the  lower  segments  are  purple.  Award 
of  Merit,  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons. 

Gladiolus  Baxter. — The  flowers  are  of  the  usual 
form,  and  dark  purple,  overlaid  with  crimson,  The 
variety  is  one  of  the  darkest  in  cultivation.  Award 
of  Merit,  Messrs.  Keiway  &  Son. 

Sidalcea  malvaeflora  Listeri.—  Several  of  the 
Sidalceas,  members  of  the  Mallow  family,  are  culti¬ 
vated  as  border  plants,  and  S.  malvaeflora,  a  distinct 
form  of  S.  oregana,  is  one  of  them.  That  under 
notice  differs  from  the  typical  forms  of  both,  and  is 
characterised  by  its  pink,  almost  saucer-shaped 
flowers  having  deeply  cut  or  lacerated  petals,  with  a 
fringed  appearance.  As  a  border  plant,  it  is  distinct, 
choice,  and  pretty.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Alexander 
Lister,  Rothesay. 

Abutilon  Silver  Queen. — The  leaves  of  this 
variety  are  shallowly  three  to  five-lobed,  and  vary 
from  creamy-yellow  to  creamy-white,  according  to 
age,  with  a  few,  irregular,  deep  green  blotches  here 
and  there.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  chlorophyll  from  many  of  the  leaves,  the 
plants  make  a  dwarf,  bushy,  and  apparently  a 
healthy  growth.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Sharp, 
Fareham. 

Callipsyche  aurantiaca.  —  This  strange  but 
pretty  member  of  the  Amaryllis  family  has  short 
tubular  yellow  flowers  with  a  green  midrib  to  each 
segment.  The  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  3  in.  to 
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5$  in.  long,  decimate,  creamy-white,  and  radiate  on 
all  sides  of  the  umbel  of  flowers,  of  which  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  conspicuous  feature.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Vegetable  Committee. 

Apple  Cardinal. — This  early  Apple  is  also  known 
as  Peter  the  Great.  The  fruit  is  above  the  medium 
size,  oblate,  striped,  splasher1,  and  suffused  with  red 
on  a  yellowish-green  ground.  The  eye  is  closed  and 
seated  in  a  shallow  cavity.  It  is  highly  fragrant  and 
already  ripe.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

Pear  Aspasie  Aucourt.— The  fruits  of  this  Pear 
are  of  medium  size,  oblong-turbinate,  and  of  a  light 
yellowish-greeD,  with  darker  spots  and  a  few  russet 
splashes.  The  stalk  is  long  and  stout,  attached 
obliquely  or  seated  in  a  shallow  depression  at  the 
base  of  the  fruit.  It  is  distinct  looking  and  early. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co. 

Melon  Harris  Favourite.— The  fruits  of  this  new 
variety  are  globular,  and  those  shown  would  weigh 
about  4  lbs.  The  rind  is  yellow,  closely  netted,  and 
very  thin,  as  the  flesh  is  of  great  depth  and  of  a  deep 
red  close  up  to  it.  The  flesh  is  close  in  texture,  but 
juicy  and  sweet.  Award  of  Merit.  Philip  Crowley, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Harris),  Waddon  House, 
Croydon. 

- — 

EXHIBITION  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Disbudding. 

In  the  last  article  this  subject  was  fully  considered, 
and  by  this  time  many  of  the  buds  will  have  been 
secured,  especially  of  the  Japanese  section. 

This  work  must  be  closely  watched,  removing  all 
lateral  growth  and  buds,  immediately  the  centre  bud 
shows.  The  distinction  between  a  “  crown  ”  and 
•'  terminal  ”  bud  is  easily  understood  ;  the  former  is 
surrounded  by  young  growing  shoots  or  laterals, 
whilst  the  ‘’terminal  ”  consists  a  number  of  buds ; 
and  usually,  if  perfect,  the  centre  one  is  chosen,  as 
this  may  generally  be  exp  ected  to  produce  the  finest 
flower.  In  all  cases  the  crown  shows  first ;  and  if 
this  is  rubbed  off,  in  two  or  three  weeks  another  bud 
shows  which  is  the  terminal.  The  crown  buds 
produce  the  largest  flowers,  but  if  these  are  taken  too 
early  the  result  will  be  large  coarse  flowers  wanting 
in  colour.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  bud  should  be  secured  at  the  right  time ; 
for  if  too  early,  ragged,  useless  flowers,  and  if  too  late, 
under-sized  flowers  will  result. 

Surface  Dressincs. 

When  considering  the  question  of  final  potting 
(May  30th),  it  was  recommended  that  the  soil  should 
not  reach  the  top  of  the  pot,  by  about  a  couple  of 
inches,  which  would  allow  of  a  rich  top  dressing  of 
compost.  This  should  now  be  given,  and  may 
consist  of  good  strong  loam  with  a  little  leaf  mould 
and  sand  added ;  for  additional  strength,  add  two 
8  in  potfuls  of  bone  meal,  two  of  soot,  and  one  of 
guano,  or  some  other  approved  artificial  manure,  to 
each  barrowful  of  soil. 

After  this  dressing  no  other  stimulants  will  be 
needed  for  a  few  days.  After  the  surface  dressing, 
extra  care  for  a  time  will  be  needed  in  the  watering  : 
for  instance,  the  new  soil  will  not  dry  so  quickly  as 
that  below,  which  is  permeated  with  strong  hungry 
feeders.  Where  the  pots  are  filled  within  an  inch  of 
the  brim,  no  addition  can  be  made  in  the  form  of 
compost,  but  feeding  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  and  if 
the  weather  proves  showery,  help  can  be  given  by 
scattering  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  when 
the  rains  will  gradually  wash  it  down  to  the  roots, 
and  in  some  cases  will  induce  the  roots  to  come  to 
the  surface,  which  is  an  index  to  the  grower  that 
matters  are  progressing  satisfactorily. 

Mildew 

is  a  scourge  against  the  well-being  of  the  “  Mum," 
and  should  not  be  seen  for  some  time  to  come  :  but 
cold  winds,  and  injudicious  waterings,  may  occa¬ 
sionally,  at  this  early  stage,  encourage  the  pest,  If 
so,  strong  means  should  be  taken  to  stamp  it  out  at 
once ;  and  this  can  be  done  by  mixing  flowers  of 
sulphur  with  soft  soap  and  water,  a  handful  of 
sulphur  and  two  ounces  of  soft  soap  to  a  large  can  of 
water.  Turn  the  plant  on  its  side  and  syringe,  so 
that  the  underside  of  the  foliage  may  be  thoroughly 
drenched.  The  soap  will  have  the  power  of  making 
the  mixture  adhesive,  and  not  easily  washed  off  by 
rains.  One  dressing  should  be  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  pest ;  but  if  not  successful  it  must  be  repeated. 
— W. 
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The  rains  that  have  fallen  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  have  .been  gladly  received,  for  the  long 
drought  was  making  itself  severely  felt  on  all  hands, 
and  matters  were  becoming  serious.  In  many  parts 
however,  the  rain  clouds  have  not  brought  results, 
and  the  ground  is  as  dry  as  ever,  whilst  everywhere 
more  rain  is  wanted.  As  long  as  this  state  of  things 
lasts  all  hands  must  be  kept  to  the  watering.  Many 
young  trees  whose  roots  are  near  the  surface,  and 
others  which  were  planted  during  last  winter  or 
spring  will  need  to  be  looked  after  very  closely,  for 
they  will  be  the  first  to  take  serious  harm. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  propagation  of 
all  kinds  of  bedding  plants  will  have  to  be  vigorously 
prosecuted.  Growth  this  year,  owing  to  the 
drought,  has  not  been  nearly  so  rank  as  usual,  and 
the  cuttings,  although  they  may  be  fewer  in  number, 
will  be  firm,  and  short  jointed,  and  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  ‘‘strike.”  At  this 
season  of  the  year  most  of  the  gentry  are  residing  at 
their  country  seats,  and  tennis,  and  garden  parties 
are  as  a  consequence  pretty  numerous.  Naturally 
the  gardener  wants  the  flower  garden  to  look  its 
best  at  such  times,  both  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
credit,  and  that  of  his  employer.  Where  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  Calceolarias  have  been 
extensively  employed  in  the  bedding  arrangements 
the  taking  of  cuttings  means  the  spoiling  of  the  look 
of  the  beds,  for  some  time  at  least,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  propagation  has  to  be  deferred  for  as  long  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so. 

Box  Edgings— When  well  kept  these  look  much 
better  than  dead  edgings  of  tiles,  be  they  never  so 
fancifully  moulded.  In  order  to  keep  them  within 
bounds  they  must  be  gone  over  occasionally  with 
the  hand-shears,  and  neatly  clipped.  Close  cutting 
should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  as  it  will  weaken  the 
plants  too  much,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
this  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  box  edgings  dying  off  badly 
in  the  winter.  It  is  better  to  clip  only  lightly,  and 
to  go  over  the  plants  twice  or  thrice,  if  need  be,  in¬ 
stead  of  cutting  hard  back  once,  and  crippling  them. 
The  effect  obtained,  too,  is  decidedly  better. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus. — If  the  plants  have 
been  flowering  pretty  freely  liquid  manure  should  be 
given  occasionally,  say  twice  a  week,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  display  as  long  as  possible.  Where 
they  are  standing  in  ornamental  vases  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  much  water  they  will  take  during  the  dry 
weather ;  indeed,  this  beautiful  Cape  plant  is  never 
happier  than  when  it  is  standing  in  the  water,  hence 
it  would  be  unwise  to  allow  it  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
the  necessary  fluid. 

Ornamental  Vases. — In  far  too  many  instances 
the  makers  of  these  have  had  apparently  only  the 
one  end  in  view,  viz.,  to  make  them  as  ornamental 
as  possible,  and  some  of  them  are  so  shallow  that 
very  little  soil  indeed  can  be  given  the  plants 
allotted  to  fill  them.  This  must  be  made  up 
by  plenty  of  liquid  manure  given  pretty  frequently. 
In  the  larger  vases  which  are  of  good  depth,  liquid 
manure  will  also  be  of  great  service,  for  it  is  usual 
to  fill  them  with  tall  and  strong  growing  plants  in 
order  to  obtain  an  imposing  effect.  Large  Fuchsias, 
Abutilons,  Palms,  Castor-oil  plants,  etc.,  appear  to 
great  advantage  in  such  positions,  always  providing 
they  are  not  starved. 

Violas. — Some  help  must  be  accorded  these  also, 
if  they  are  to  continue  to  bloom  freely.  Every 
grower  knows  how  completely  the  roots  of  the 
Violas  permeate  and  take  possession  of  the  surface 
soil,  from  which  they  are  not  long  in  absorbing  all 
the  nutriment.  A  dressing  of  Clay's  Fertiliser 
applied  immediately  before  watering  will  be  found 
a  valuable  aid  to  the  Violas,  and  its  beneficial 
results  will  soon  be  apparent  by  contrasting  the 
appearance  of  plants  that  have  been  thus  assisted 
with  others  which  have  not. 

General  Work. — The  herbaceous  border  will  be 
in  need  of  constant  attention.  The  earlier  perennial 
Asters  are  commencing  to  bloom,  and  although 
they  are  dwarf  in  habit  will  yet  pay  for  staking. 
The  later  ones  will  be  rather  taller,  and  they  must 
be  secured  against  the  heavy  winds  that  often  visit 
us  about  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  seed  pods  of 
Sweet  Peas  must  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  and  laid  in  shallow  boxes  in  an  airy  shed  or 
early  vinery  to  dry  before  they  are  stored  away. 
Seeds  of  any  other  plants  that  may  be  ripe  should 


be  gathered  as  soon  as  possible,  and  laid  to  dry  on 
separate  sheets  of  paper  in  a  similar  position  to 
that  accorded  the  Sweet  Peas.  The  Dutch  hoe 
should  be  kept  at  work  wherever  it  is  possible, 
both  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  becoming  baked  by  the  hot  sun  and  the  water¬ 
ings.  Gravel  paths  will  be  in  urgent  need  of  constant 
attention.  In  dry  weathef  loose  stones  are  very  apt 
to  '  kick  up,  and  walking  ever  them  is  anything 
but  a  pleasant  experience.  Frequent  waterings  and 
rollings  will  obviate  this  difficulty.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  few  recent  showers  the  grass  has 
wonderfully  improved,  hence  the  mowing  machine 
will  need  to  be  busily  plied. 

FRUIT  UNDER  GLASS. 


Late  Vineries. — Owing  to  the  vast  amount  of 
bright  sunlight  that  we  have  received  this  season, 
late  vineries  are  generally  looking  most  promising, 
the  berries  in  many  cases  being  in  a  more  than 
usually  advanced  stage.  This  is  a  matter  for  con¬ 
gratulation,  and  there  should  be  less  complaints  this 
autumn  about  badly  coloured  Grapes.  It  will  be 
advisable,  however,  to  augment  the  work  of  the  sun 
to  some  degree  by  warmiDg  the  pipes  gently  at  night, 
and  by  keeping  a  little  heat  on  all  day  if  the  weather 
turns  damp  and  dull.  Not  only  does  the  buoyant 
atmosphere  thus  obtained  prove  of  great  service  in 
ripening  the  fruit  properly,  but  the  wood,  which  is 
of  equal  importance  with  the  fruit,  benefits  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree.  Where  mealy  bug  proves  trouble¬ 
some  great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  it  does  not 
effect  a  lodgment  in  the  bunches,  for  once  there  it  is 
difficult  to  get  it  out  again,  and  bunches  thus  tainted 
are  scarcely  fit  to  send  to  table. 

Houses  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut  should 
be  thrown  open  widely.  If  the  top  lights  are 
movable  every  third  one  may  be  taken  off,  and  a 
more  complete  exposure  thus  obtained.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  remark  here  that  these  lights  should  be 
put  in  a  safe  place  where  the  panes  of  glass  are  not 
liable  to  get  broken.  Neither  should  the  wcod  of 
the  sashes  be  allowed  to  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  ground,  otherwise  the  solidity  of  the  lights 
may  be  endangered.  A  couple  of  wooden  spars 
should  be  placed  so  as  to  keep  the  lights  from  direct 
contact  with  the  ground.  Repeated  waterings  may 
be  necessary  before  the  borders  are  reduced  to  their 
proper  condition  of  moisture,  although  only  clear 
water  should  be  used,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  the 
canes  at  high  pressure  any  longer  than  can  be  helped. 

Cherries. — As  soon  as  the  last  of  the  fruit  is 
picked  here,  the  netting,  which  was  placed  over  the 
ventilators  when  the  fruit  was  commencing  to  ripen, 
in  order  to  exclude  the  birds,  may  be  taken  off.  The 
house  should  be  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  syringe 
started  to  work  again  with  no  illiberal  hand.  Cherries 
are  usually  very  dirty  subjects,  and  filth  of  all  sorts 
is  sure  to  collect  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  this 
must  be  removed  with  all  the  speed  possible. 

Figs. — In  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  second 
crop  the  Fig  houses  should  be  shut  up  rather  earlier 
in  the  afternoon  than  usual ;  for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Fig  will  at  all  times  stand,  and  even 
enjoy,  more  heat  than  will  the  Vine.  If  the  trees 
.have  been  treated  well  the  second  crop  should  now 
be  ripening  off  rapidly,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
Figs  until  the  close  of  the  season. 

Melons. — Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
summer  is  now  rapidly  approaching  its  close  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  the  mostr  of  the  sun’s  heat  in 
forwarding  the  latest  crops.  The  house  must  be 
shut  up  soon  in  the  afternoon.  A  good  syringing 
may  be  given  at  the  same  time,  and  the  walls,  pipes, 
and  passages,  well  damped.  This  will  cause  the 
temperature  to  rise  pretty  high  during  bright  days, 
but  if  the  plants  are  fairly  healthy  they  will  stand  it 
all  right. 

Tomatos  for  Winter  Fruiting. — These  should 
now  be  sturdy  little  plants  in  large  32  pots,  which 
size  will  be  large  enough  for  them  for  a  week  or  two 
to  come.  A  place  out  of  doors  where  they  are 
exposed  to  the  sun  will  suit  them  admirably,  and 
here  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  until  it  is  time 
to  pot  them  up  or  plant  them  out  in  a  prepared 
border,  according  to  whichever  system  is  favoured. 
Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  September  the  house 
should  be  got  ready  for  them,  as  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  plants  should  get  a  good  start  before  winter 
sets  in. — A.  S.  G. 
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Potting  Ferns. — It  often  happens  that  if  the  plants 
have  been  well  looked  after  during  the  summer 
months,  and  have  grown  vigorously  in  consequence, 
that  they  have  produced  a  mass  of  roots  at  the 
bottom,  and  round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  these 
roots  will  have  crept  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  and  rooted  amongst  the  shingle  upon 
which  they  are  standing.  In  cases  of  this  kind  a 
further  shift  may  be  of  advantage,  provided  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  care  is  exercised.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  potting  in  autumn,  or  late  summer,  is 
very  different  to  potting  in  spring.  In  the  latter 
case  the  plants  have  the  greater  part  of  the  growing 
season  in  front  of  them,  and  even  if  the  shift  is  rather 
a  large  one  no  harm  results,  as  the  roots  soon  run 
amongst  the  new  soil  with  freedom.  Now,  however, 
it  is  very  different !  Root  action  may  be  vigorous 
enough  for  a  while,  undoubtedly,  but  the  days  are 
rapidly  shortening.  As  week  after  week  passes,  the 
dew  lies  longer  upon  the  grass,  the  nights  get  cooler 
and  damper,  and  any  water  that  may  be  given  dries 
up  more  slowly.  The  roots  will  be  less  active  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  when  nature  gradually  sinks  to  rest, 
and  it  would  greatly  imperil  the  chances  of  a  plant 
passing  successfully  through  the  winter  if  a  lot  of 
cold  wet  soil  is  allowed  to  hang  about  the  roots. 

Even  this  brief  survey  of  the  conditions  under 
which  plant  life  is  placed  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  will  convince  the  amateur  that  potting  now 
needs  a  deal  of  careful  and  judicious  consideration, 
if  it  is  to  be  productive  of  good  and  not  of  harm. 

A  size  larger  pot  than  the  one  the  plants  are  at 
present  occupying  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  under 
no  consideration  would  it  be  advisable  to  allow  more 
room  than  this.  Such  a  shift  will  admit  of  a  little 
fresh  compost  being  worked  all  round  the  sides  of 
the  ball  where  the  young  and  active  roots  are  situ¬ 
ated  and  this  is  really  all  that  is  required. 

Preparing  the  plants  for  potting. — After  knock¬ 
ing  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  the  crocks  at  the 
bottom  must  be  carefully  removed,  if  possible.  We 
say  "  if  possible  "  advisedly,  for  the  removal  of  the 
crocks  is  often  a  very  delicate  operation,  owing  to 
the  matting  of  the  roots  around  them.  If  the 
drainage  cannot  be  removed  without  breaking  away 
a  lot  of  these  young  roots  it  will  be  better  to  let  it 
remain  just  as  it  is,  rather  than  to  run  the  risk.  The 
roots  round  the  sides  of  the  ball  should  be  gently 
picked  out  by  means  of  a  pointed  stick.  This  will 
set  the  ends  free,  and  they  will  the  more  readily  take 
hold  of  the  new  soil. 

The  compost  may  consist  of  equal  parts  of  peat 
and  loam,  with  plenty  of  sharp  silver  sand.  If  peat 
cannot  be  procured,  leaf  soil  will  answer  the  purpose 
very  well.  Before  using  it,  however,  it  should  be 
freed  from  all  rubbish,  such  as  sticks,  and  stones,  of 
which  there  is  sure  to  be  a  fair  proportion  present. 

Top-dressing  Ferns. — Such  plants  as  it  is  not 
thought  advisable  to  pot  may  be  smartened  up  con¬ 
siderably  by  a  good  top-dressing.  Some  of  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  pointed 
stick,  and  fresh  soil  substituted  for  it.  By  adding  more 
sand  to  the  compost  employed  for  potting,  some 
excellent  material  for  top-dressing  purposes  may  be 
obtained. 

Autumn  Sown  Onions.— The  present  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  time  for  making  an  autumn  sowing  of 
Onions.  Where  the  peculiar  flavour  of  young 
Onions  is  appreciated  in  the  salad  bowl,  it  is  no  bad 
thing  to  have  such  a  source  of  supply  as  a  seed  bed 
sown  down  some  time  about  the  middle  of  August. 
The  time  of  sowing  is  of  considerable  importance, 
as  the  young  plants  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
useful  before  winter  sets  in  in  earnest,  and  yet  not 
advanced  enough  to  be  liable  to  sustain  injury  from 
severe  frost.  After  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  the 
ground  will  be  very  warm,  and  will  retain  its  heat 
for  some  time.  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  the  latter 
part  of  August  turning  out  showery,  germination  will 
be  very  rapid.  It  is  true  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  some  grand  falls  of  rain  have  taken  place, 
but  in  others  the  rain  has  been  more  conspicuous  by 
its  absence. 

Position. — This  should  be  warm,  and  sheltered 
from  cold  east  and  north  winds,  yet  open  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  A  south  border  is  an  ideal  place,  and  if 


a  portion  of  space  can  be  spared  here,  by  all  means 
give  the  Onions  the  benefit  of  it. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — It  will  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  make  such  elaborate  preparations  as 
for  a  spring  sown  bed.  A  good  dressing  of  soot  or 
wood  ashes  is  to  be  strongly  recommended.  This 
should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  by 
means  of  a  good  forking  over.  Afterwards  the 
surface  may  be  levelled  and  trodden  firmly,  as  if  for 
the  spring  crop.  The  drills  should  be  rather  shal¬ 
low,  and  may  be  drawn  about  a  foot  apart. 

Yarieties. — There  are  several  really  good  varieties 
that  do  splendidly  for  autumn  sowing.  Giant  Zittau 
grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  favoured  above  all 
other  sorts  by  many  who  grow  for  exhibition. 
Giant  Rocca  is  very  hardy,  keeps  well,  possesses  a 
very  fine  flavour,  and,  as  it  reaches  a  large  size,  is 
likewise  suitable  for  growing  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  lemon-coloured  Giant  Rocca  is  also  well  worth 
growing.  Ailsa  Craig  and  Giant  Tripoli  are  two 
other  excellent  sorts  for  autumn  sowing.  From  this 
selection  of  five  varieties,  any  amateur  may  be  sure 
of  obtaining  something  to  suit  him,  for  all  can  be 
confidently  recommended. 

Strawberries.— If  Strawberry  plantations  have 
not  been  given  their  annual  trimming,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  seeing  about  it.  By  this  time  many 
of  the  runners  will  have  rooted  naturally 
into  the  soil.  By  going  over  the  bed  with  a  trowel 
first  of  all  and  carefully  lifting  the  strongest  and 
best  rooted  layers  a  supply  of  decent  plants  may  be 
obtained.  These  should  be  planted  out  for  the  time 
being  in  a  prepared  border  where  they  will  soon 
pick  up.  Bye-and-bye  when  new  plantations  have  to 
be  made,  or  vacancies  filled  up,  these  chance  plants 
will  come  in  very  handy.  In  many  country  places 
the  trimming  up  of  the  old  Strawberry  stools  is  apt 
to  be  a  somewhat  barbarous  operation  ;  for  often 
we  have  seen  the  stumps  with  every  vestige  of 
leaf  ruthlessly  cut  away.  Now  this,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  not  enlightened  gardening,  and  the 
practice  is  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  improvement. 
A  moment’s  thought  will  convince  the  operator  that 
it  is  a  serious  thing  thus  to  absolutely  defoliate  any 
plant,  at  any  stage  of  its  growth,  and  if  the  Straw¬ 
berry  puts  up  with  it  better  than  other  things  it  is 
only  because  it  is  blessed  with  a  stronger  constitu¬ 
tion.  All  the  runners  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
old  leaves  may  be  removed  without  fear,  but  a  few 
leaves  towards  the  centre  of  the  crown  must  be  left 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  plant  until  new  leaves 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  subsequent  growth. 

All  rubbish,  weeds,  trimmings,  etc.,  should  be 
carted  off  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  and  burnt 
out  of  the  way.  The  ashes  will  make  valuable 
manure. — Rex. 

- - ■>»  - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“ Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Runners  on  Violets. — Yes,  John  Jones,  you  must 
keep  the  runners  cut  off  your  Violets  in  order  to 
obtain  strong  stocky  plants  fit  for  putting  in  frames 
next  month.  As  long  as  the  drought  lasts  you  must 
keep  them  supplied  with  water  or  they  will  suffer 
greatly,  not  only  from  the  direct  effects  of  the 
drought,  but  red  spider  will  be  very  likely  to  have  a 
say  in  the  matter. 


Striking  zonal  Pelargoniums. — You  need  have  no 
fear,  S.  0.  N.,  of  the  success  of  the  plan  you  propose 
to  adopt  with  your  bedding  Pelargoniums.  Cuttings 
strike  even  more  readily  in  the  open  ground  than 
they  do  when  inserted  in  pots.  The  only  drawback 
to  the  system  is  that  on  the  approach  of  frost  the 
plants  have  all  to  be  lifted  and  potted  up  out  of 
harm’s  way.  This  may  occasion  a  little  check  to 
the  plants,  but  nothing  serious  if  ordinary  care  is 
taken. 

Making  Strawberry  Beds.— There  is  no  time 
better  than  the  present  for  making  fresh  plantations 
of  Strawberries,  Castor.  The  sooner  your  plants  are 
in  the  better,  as  it  will  give  them  a  longer  season 
wherein  to  become  established  before  the  approach 
of  winter.  The  varieties  you  mention,  Royal 
Sovereign,  Auguste  Nicaise,  and  Latest  of  All,  are 
all  good  and  well  worth  growing.  Royal  Sovereign 


is  probably  the  best  alround  Strawberry  in  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Propagating  Lobelias. — The  ordinary  bedding 
Lobelias  may  be  raised  each  year  from  seed  sown  in 
heat  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  seedlings 
will  bloom  the  same  year  quite  as  freely  as  plants 
produced  from  cuttings.  Those  gardeners  who  are 
very  particular  as  to  their  strain  of  flowers  usually 
prefer  the  cutting  system,  and  if  you  have  a  fair 
amount  of  conveniences,  Fob,  you  may  expect  success 
in  either  direction. 


Sweet  Pea  Cupid. — We  are  not  surprised  that 
you  feel  disappointed  with  Cupid,  B.  T.  There  are 
many  people,  chiefly  of  the  old  maid  type,  that  have 
declared  him  to  be  a  fraud.  Sooth  to  say  the  dwarf 
Sweet  Pea  of  which  the  winged  urchin  is  name- 
father  has  not  fulfilled  the  glowing  promises  with 
which  it  was  introduced  to  us.  Still  the  public  have 
itself  to  blame.  It  wants  curiosities,  and  curiosities 
it  will  have,  and  Cupid  is  the  only  dwarf  Sweet  Pea 
as  yet  that  is  worth  anything. 

Carpet  Bedding. — The  centre  lines  of  which  you 
speak,  Dianthus,  will  be  better  if  worked  out  with 
Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  as  they  will  then  stand  out 
more  prominently  than  if  done  with  the  Alternanthera. 
No.  9,  the  outline  of  the  butterfly,  will  be  composed 
of  the  the  same  plants  as  Nos.  5,  5,  6,  6,  that  is, 
either  Alternanthera  paronychoides,  or  A.  amoena. 
Of  course  there  are  other  plants  besides  those  we 
have  mentioned  that  would  suit  j  our  purpose  equally 
well.  Their  employment,  however,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  taste. 

Traps  for  Woodlice. — You  cannot  do  better,  J. 
Williams,  than  cut  a  few  Potatos  in  halves,  slightly 
hollowing  each  half  out  and  laying  these  about  your 
house  as  traps.  By  examining  them  and  killing 
their  contents  several  times  a  day  you  may  make  a 
sensible  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  pests. 

Ants  on  a  Palm. — It  is  a  very  dangerous  practice 
to  stand  a  Palm  infested  with  ants  in  a  saucerful  of 
petroleum,  F.  Henten.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the 
plant  died,  for  the  petroleum  would  pass  up  the  sides 
of  the  pot,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  delicate 
roots  would  be  sure  to  cause  death.  Another  time 
when  you  want  to  get  rid  of  ants  syringe  the  affected 
plants  several  times  with  a  weak  solution  of  Lemon 
Oil  insecticide.  Whoever  told  you  of  the  petroleum 
dodge  was  evidently  very  ignorant  of  the  consequences 
of  the  application  of  his  physic. 

Yellow  Peach  Leaves. — Your  tree  is  badly  affected 
with  red  spider,  Northants.  The  hot  dry  summer 
has  been  very  favourable  to  its  growth,  and  if  you 
have  not  looked  after  your  tree  very  closely  some  of 
it  will  be  almost  sure  to  put  in  an  appearance.  If 
the  fruit  is  ripening  you  cannot  syringe  now,  but  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  plucked  you  may  set  the  syringe 
to  work  as  hard  as  you  like.  This  will  soon  make 
short  work  of  the  red  spider. 

Manure  for  Yines. — As  soon  as  the  berries  are 
colouring  well,  S.  Ayres,  you  should  cease  giving 
manure  water  of  any  kind.  The  borders  also  may 
be  allowed  to  get  much  drier  than  hitherto,  but  do 
not  allow  them  to  be  parched  up,  or  the  quality  of 
your  fruit  will  suffer,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Vines  likewise. 

Imantophyllums  —You  are  wrong,  L.  L.  S.,  in 
supposing  that  a  stove  temperature  is  necessary  to 
grow  Imantophyllums.  It  is  true  they  love  a 
tropical  heat  and  flourish  under  its  benign  influence, 
but  you  need  have  no  fear  in  attempting  to  grow 
them  in  a  cool  house.  We  have  seen  them  pass 
through  the  winter  in  splendid  condition  in  a  house 
in  which  the  temperature  often  sank  as  low  as  350 
during  winter  nights,  and  in  which  the  night  tempera¬ 
ture  through  the  winter  would  not  average  much 
more  than  40°.  During  the  summer  time  of  course 
they  will  grow  out  of  doors  if  need  be. 

Summer  pinching  Pear  trees. — You  are  only 
partly  correct  in  your  surmise,  S.  Ayres.  The  great 
reason  for  pinching  the  shoots  of  Pear  trees  in 
summer  is  to  encourage  the  formation  of  fruit  buds 
instead  of  simply  wood  buds  at  their  bases. 

Planting  Narcissi  in  grass  — There's  no  time  like 
the  present,  Enquirer.  You  may  set  about  planting 
the  Narcissi  as  soon  as  you  like.  Instead  of  going 
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to  all  the  trouble  of  lifting  the  turf,  make  holes  about 
4  in.  or  5  in.  deep  in  the  grass  with  a  crowbar. 
Drop  the  bulbs  in  these,  cover  them  up  with  a  little 
soil,  and  wait  for  them  to  grow.  If  you  apprehend 
the  bulbs  being  attacked  with  basal  rot,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  surround  them,  when  planting,  with 
antiseptic  screens  such  as  dry  road,  silver,  or  river 
sand. 

- - 

BEGONIA  MISS  EMILY  ATKINSON. 

The  week  before  last  we  gave  a  short  notice  of  some 
fine  varieties  of  tuberous  Begonias  we  received  from 
Mr.  Chris.  Leeson,  Wrawby,  Brigg.  On  this 
occasion  we  revert  to  the  variety  as  named  above. 
The  larger  of  the  two  accompanying  illustrations 
represents  a  flower  of  natural  size  as  we  received 
it.  When  the  plants  are  in  full  vigour  the 
flowers  attain  a  diameter  of  6  in.  The  petals  are 
of  pure  white  and  of  good  substance,  so  that  the 
flower  stands  up  well,  notwithstanding  its  great  size. 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  AT  SWANLEY. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  amongst  all 
the  subjects  which  receive  such  enlightened  and 
skilled  attention  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  at 
Swanley,  Zonal  Pelargoniums  occupy  one  of  the 
foremost  places.  Even  at  the  present  time,  although 
it  may  be  regarded  as  being  between  the  seasons,  the 
show  is  magnificent,  and  admirably  illustrates  the 
pitch  of  excellence  to  which  the  popular  flower  has 
been  brought  by  this  enterprising  firm. 

A  span-roofed  house  some  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  twelve  in  width  is  devoted  to  a  grand  collection, 
including  upwards  of  a  hundred  double  and  semi¬ 
double  varieties.  The  plants  are  all  grown  in  a 
large  thirty-two  pot,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  6J  in. 
in  diameter.  The  size  of  the  bloom  trusses  is 
astonishing,  as  is  also  that  of  the  individual  pips. 
It  may  well  be  imagined  that  a  house  such  as  this 
affords  a  brilliant  spectacle,  even  for  the  month  of 
August,  when  flowers  both  indoors  and  out  are 
abundant. 


late  autumn  and  winter.  Lady  Carlisle,  a  superb 
pink,  is  most  remarkable  on  account  of  its  florif- 
erousness ;  being  of  dwarf  and  spreading  habit  it 
is  not  only  fitted  for  pot  culture,  but  eminently 
suitable  for  bedding  purposes,  for  which  it  will 
doubtless  be  largely  used  once  it  becomes  more 
generally  known.  Lilacina  is  a  charming  pink 
flower  also,  and  the  delicate  yet  unmistakable 
suffusion  of  purple  adds  to  its  charm. 

Varieties  with  salmon-coloured  flowers  form  an 
exceedingly  strong  section,  almost  all  conceivable 
shades  being  represented.  Both  Mrs.  Hall  and 
Lady  Tennyson  are  superb  varieties  that  should  find 
a  place  in  every  collection.  The  large  deep  salmon 
flowers  of  Mrs.  Hall  particularly  took  our  fancy. 
Purples  up  to  now  have  been  a  weak  section  in  most 
collections,  but  the  Messrs.  Cannell  have  made  a 
distinct  advance  in  this  direction,  although  the 
coveted  “  blue,”  which  it  is  hoped  may  in  the 
future  arise  from  the  purples,  is  as  yet  a  long  way 
off.  Blue  Beard  is  the  most  noteworthy  variety  here, 


Only  the  cluster  of  golden-yellow  anthers  in  the 
centre  shows  a  different  colour  from  the  rest  of  the 
flower.  The  photograph  we  have  reproduced  shows 
the  natural  habit  of  the  variety  as  evidenced  by  a 
number  of  specimens.  The  flowers  rise  clear  above 
the  foliage,  which  is  an  all  important  point  for  a 
Begonia  to  possess.  As  a  single  variety  it  is  one  of 
the  best  we  have  seen,  taking  the  habit  of  plant,  and 
the  size,  texture,  and  shape  of  the  flowers  into  con¬ 
sideration.  It  may  be  said  that  single  varieties  can 
more  easily  carry  their  blooms  erect  than  double 
ones ;  but  while  admitting  the  fact,  we  also  remember 
that  single  ones  are  just  as  liable  to  hang  their  heads, 
when  they  are  more  suitable  for  basket  work  than  pot 
culture  either  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air.  Besides 
the  single  varieties,  Mr.  Leeson  also  raises  and  grows 
double  ones,  some  of  which  we  have  seen  are  of 
excellent  form. 

- - 

The  Mignonette  is  the  national  flower  of  Spain. 


We  were  informed  by  our  guide  that  all  of  the 
varieties  in  front  of  us  could  be  confidently  recom¬ 
mended  for  winter  work,  as  no  variety  is  sent  out 
until  it  has  been  tried  both  as  a  summer  and  a 
winter  bloomer. 

With  such  a  collection  of  good  things  from  which 
to  pick  and  choose  it  is  manifest  that  we  can  only 
hope,  from  the  limited  character  of  the  space  at  our 
disposal,  to  give  a  few  of  the  gems  that  most 
attracted  our  fancy. 

White  Lady  is  as  remarkable  for  its  dwarf  and 
branching  habit  as  it  is  for  its  large  trusses  of  snowy- 
white  flowers.  Snowdrop  is  another  grand  white  of 
perfect  form  and  large  size  ;  it  is  rather  taller  than 
White  Lady,  but  still  it  makes  a  compact  bushy 
specimen.  Dr.  Macdonald  certainly  takes  a  front 
position  for  size  of  truss,  which  under  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  run  to  full  8  in.  in  diameter.  Its  blooms 
are  rich  glowing  scarlet  in  hue,  and  must  certainly 
produce  a  brilliant  effect  during  the  dull  months  of 


and  it  undoubtedly  has  the  largest  and  best  shaped 
flowers  of  any  of  its  class,  in  addition  to  a  dwarf  and 
sturdy  habit. 

Amongst  the  crimsons  and  scarlets  are  to  be  found 
numbers  of  gems.  Lord  Farrer  throws  gigantic 
trusses  of  clear  rosy-scarlet  flowers  with  a  white  eye. 
Volcanic  is  likewise  very  showy ;  the  flowers  are 
fiery-crimson  in  hue,  slightly  shaded  on  occasion 
with  magenta,  and  a  bright  pearly-white  eye.  This 
variety  bears  an  exceptionally  good  character  for 
winter  culture.  Soldier’s  Tunic  is  the  name  given  to 
an  intense  scarlet  flower  that  rivals  the  soldier's 
coat  in  brightness.  Kitty  is  soft  cherry-red  with 
a  white  eye  ;  the  pips  are  large  and  perfectly  circu¬ 
lar  in  outline. 

A  new  and  very  pretty  section  has  lately  been 
formed  by  the  introduction  from  the  continent  of 
three  varieties  bearing  spotted  flowers.  These  are  very 
charming,  and  a  distinct  novelty.  Belle  Alliance 
has  single  white  flowers  spotted  with  deep  pink,  the 
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spots  being  thickest  towards  the  centre  of  the 
flower.  Madame  Beuvron,  another  single,  is  a  rosy- 
pink,  spotted  with  white.  Jeanne  D’Arc,  the  third 
of  this  section,  bears  large  double  flowers,  exhibiting 
a  beautiful  shade  of  lavender-pink,  mottled  with 
deep  pink. 

Double  varieties  are  also  well  represented.  The 
latest  addition  to  their  ranks  is  the  double  Henry 
Jacoby,  in  which  we  get  the  same  rich  deep  shade  of 
crimson  as  in  the  single  form.  The  habit  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  White  Abbey  is  one  of  the  best 
white  sorts  yet  raised,  very  free,  and  of  excellent 
habit.  Lady  Candahar  isofan  intense  salmon  shade, 
and  a  distinct  improvement  on  Lord  Hartington, 
which  it  much  resembles. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  large  number  of  seed¬ 
lings  are  raised  each  year,  and  the  processes  of 
selection  and  rejection  are  continually  at  work.  The 
young  plants  are  potted  on  until  they  reach  a  6-in. 
pot,  in  which  they  are  expected  to  flower.  As  soon 
as  the  first  bloom  truss  shows,  the  points  are  pinched 
out,  and  the  plants  liberally  treated  so  as  to  get  a 
fair  idea  from  the  first  flower  as  to  whether  the 
variety  is  worth  keeping  or  no.  If  not,  it  is  straight¬ 
way  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap. 

To  properly  carry  out  the  immense  amount  of 
work  entailed  by  propagating  and  growing  on  existing 
varieties,  as  well  as  the  raising  of  seedlings,  a  vast 
amount  of  under-glass  space  is  required,  and  several 
houses,  each  of  them  a  ioo  ft.  in  length,  are  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  this  work.  Bedding  Pelargoniums 
receive  a  lot  of  attention,  and  as  the  plants  are  all  in 
small  pots,  and  are  stood  quite  closely  together  it 
may  be  imagined  what  a  host  of  plants  even  one  of 
these  large  houses  contains. 

Double-flowered  Ivy-leaf  varieties  are  great 
favourites  the  country  over,  and  we  were,  therefore, 
not  surprised  to  find  that  the  Messrs.  Cannell 
have  a  very  warm  side  for  them.  Beauty 
of  Castle  Hill  and  Ryecroft  Surprise  are  too  well- 
known  to  need  further  description  here.  The 
magenta-purple  blooms  of  Giroflee  are  charming, 
indeed,  as  are  also  the  rich  scarlet  ones  of  Flambeau. 
Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner  produces  giant  trusses 
6  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  pips  from  i\  in.  to 
3  in.  over  when  in  good  condition.  It  exhibits  a 
deep  pink  shade,  slightly  feathered  with  maroon  in 
the  upper  petals, 

Our  visit  more  than  ever  convinced  us  that  after 
all  the  good  old  "  Geranium,”  as  so  many  cottagers 
love  to  call  it,  is  as  yet  unsurpassed  for  decorative 
value,  and  that  in  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  we 
have  some  of  its  most  skilled  and  successful  cultiva¬ 
tors  and  improvers. 

- *+«■ - 

THE  BRITISH  GERANIUMS. 

In  reply  to  “  Sigma  ”  (p.  798)  my  reason  for  con¬ 
sidering  Geranium  molle  as  the  commonest  species 
was  because  it  can  maintain  itself  in  pastures  and 
even  on  lawns  that  are  closely  and  regularly  cut  with 
the  mowing  machines.  Both  the  type  and  the  white 
variety  sometimes  occur  in  abundance  under  such 
conditions.  G.  dissectum,  on  the  other  hand,  favours 
cultivated  ground,  waysides,  and  waste  places  where 
the  soil  is  fairly  loose.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  his  statements  concerning  the  plentitude  of  G. 
pratense  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Whatever 
your  correspondent  may  mean  by  the  banks  being 
lined  with  this  Geranium,  I  cannot  say  ;  for  they  must 
be  very  thinly  lined  with  it  between  Oxford  and 
Sutton  Courtney ;  between  Henley-on-Thames  and 
Maidenhead ;  and  between  Runnymead  and  Erith, 
in  Kent.  However,  I  shall  have  another  look  when 
next  I  pass  these  and  other  places  on  the  “  River  of 
Pleasure  ”  as  modern  writers  are  pleased  to  dub  the 
winding  and  meandering  old  Father  Thames,  which 
is  seldom  in  a  hurry,  above  tide,  to  reach  the  sea. 

If  G.  pratense  be  plentiful  some  of  the  Lily 
family  are  even  more  so  in  isolated  localities.  For 
instance,  the  meadow’s  at  Oxford  and  Ifley  are  purple 
with  the  common  Fritillary  in  May;  and  at  other 
places  they  are  blue  with  the  autumn  Squill  in 
August  and  September. 

Impatiens  fulva  I  detected  on  the  banks  of  some 
of  the  mouths  of  the  River  Colne  between  Hounslow 
and  Sunbury,  just  ten  years  ago,  and  since  then  it 
has  lined  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  least  as  far 
down  as  Mortlake.  Both  this  species  and  I.  parvi- 
flora  are  included  in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  London 
Catalogue,  and  the  names  are  printed  in  italics  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  are  not  indigenous  to  Britain.  Both 


names  occur  in  the  eighth  edition,  but  I.  fulva  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  asterisk  to  indicate  that  it  is  thoroughly 
established.  I.  parviflora  I  should  honour  with  the 
same  distinction,  for  I  have  noted  it  in  Middlesex  for 
the  last  sixteen  years.  1 1  also  crops  up  in  Surrey  in 
widely-remote  localities  east  and  west.  Both  species 
are  included  in  the  ninth  edition  (1895)  of  the  London 
Catalogue,  only  I.  fulva  gets  the  name  of  I.  biflora. 
This  publication  can  change  its  mind  as  well  as  its 
editor,  at  its  own  sweet  will.  Impatiens  diflers  only  in 
minor  particulars  from  Geranium  in  having  coloured 
sepals,  a  free  spur,  numerous  seeds  in  the  capsule, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  beak  to  the  fruit.  All  good, 
modern  authorities  make  the  Balsamineae  a  section 
of  Geraniaceae.  The  London  Catalogue  includes  Im¬ 
patiens  in  the  latter  order. — Collector. 

- •*« - 

UP  IN  A  BALLOON. 

“  Now  be  here  a  few  minutes  before  the  time,  as  the 
ascent  will  be  made  precisely  at  5.15."  So  said  Mr. 
Percival  Spencer  as  I  concluded  arrangements  for 
what  was  to  be,  even  to  a  commercial  traveller,  a 
novel  journey. 

Accordingly  just  before  the  appointed  time  I  was 
ready  to  take  my  place  in  the  car.  I  was  accom- 
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panied  by  several  friends  who  were  anxious  to  see 
me  off.  At  almost  the  last  moment  one  of  them 
said,  “  Oh,  before  you  leave  us  30U  might  just  book 
me  this  order.”  I  booked  it,  but  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  he  had  an  idea  it  was  about  the  last  I  should 
book. 

In  addition  to  the  aeronaut  (Mr.  Shipley)  my 
companion  passenger  was  Dr.  Hardy,  of  Newcastle, 
who  proved  to  be  a  jolly  fellow.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Editor,  when  you  go  a  ballooning  always  take  a 
doctor  or  an  undertaker  or  something.  They  might 
prove  useful.  Having  taken  our  places  in  the  car 
our  friends  shook  hands,  one  of  them  requesting  that 
if  we  came  across  anything  new  in  the  way  of  horti¬ 
culture  up  there  we  would  take  note  of  the  same  and 
duly  report  it  to  the  society.  We  said  we  would. 
One  gentleman  from  Ipswich  whispered,  ‘‘Well, 

good  bye  S - ,  you’ll  be  a  sight  nearer  heaven 

this  afternoon  than  you're  ever  likely  to  be  again.” 
I  thanked  him.  But  we  parted  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  for  he  was  a  horticulturist.  All  was  now 
ready  for  the  signal  to  “  let  go,”  but  we  delayed  a 
little  while  to  witness  a  very  interesting  ceremony 
which  was  being  performed  close  by.  This  was  the 
christening  of  a  magnificent  new  balloon,  which 
after  captive  ascents  was  to  make  its  maiden  voyage 


next  day.  The  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by 
the  Mayoress  of  Newcastle,  consisted  in  the  breaking 
of  a  large  bottle  of  champagne  over  the  car  and 
naming  the  balloon  “  The  City  of  Newcastle.”  The 
Doctor  thought  the  breaking  of  this  bottle  ridiculous 
and  was  wasting  good  stuff,  and  suggested  that 
another  bottle  should  be  put  in  our  car  as  ballast. 

The  signal  was  now  given  to  let  go — both  balloons 
rose  together,  a  fine  sight.  We  soon,  however, 
overtook  the  captive,  which  had  run  the  length  of 
its  cable,  and  we  quickly  left  far  below  both  the  Cities 
of  Newcastle.  After  throwing  out  a  quantity  of 
tracts,  reminding  people  below  that  a  certain  useful 
commodity  almost  indispensable  (thank  goodness)  to 
horticulture  still  existed,  we  began  to  take  observa¬ 
tions. 

There  is  no  sensation  whatever  in  ascending. 
The  earth  seems  to  be  gradually  sinking  and  the 
balloon  appears  to  be  perfectly  motionless.  The 
evening  was  beautiful  when  we  started  and  the 
panorama  truly  grand.  To  the  east,  beyond  the 
smoky  city,  could  be  seen  the  North  Sea;  to  the 
west  the  Tyne  appeared  like  a  huge  snake  stretching 
away  towards  Hexham.  The  wind  being  in  this 
direction  we  were  travelling  towards  that  picturesque 
old  town.  I  cannot  correctly  describe  the  beauty  of 
the  natural  picture  as  it  appeared  from  our  altitude, 
but  shall  never  forget  it. 

Having  travelled  some  nine  or  ten  miles  a  lookout 
was  kept  for  a  suitable  place  to  descend.  Our 
captain,  as  we  called  Mr.  Shipley,  was  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  local  rural  districts,  so  it  was 
left  to  the  Doctor  to  point  out  a  likely  place  where 
a  horse  and  trap  could  be  obtained  to  convey  the 
empty  balloon  and  ourselves  to  the  nearest  railway 
station.  The  Doctor  soon  pointed  out  a  farmhouse 
where  he  was  sure  we  could  be  accommodated. 

Preparations  were  now  made  to  descend.  The 
valve  was  opened,  slowly  the  earth  seemed  to  be 
rising  towards  us.  In  a  field  we  observed  a  number 
of  men  building  a  hay  stack,  and  it  was  evident  it 
was  here  that  we  should  land.  I  have  seen  men 
show  remarkable  activity  in  leaving  work  on  the  first 
stroke  of  the  dinner  hour,  but  nothing  to  the  alacrity 
displa)ed  by  these  fellows  in  deserting  their  hay 
stack  to  give  chase  to  us.  We  came  to  the  earth 
with  a  little  bit  of  a  bump  calculated  to  make  the 
teeth  of  a  circular  saw  rattle.  I  know  it  made  the 
remains  of  my  once  fine  set  meet  together  in  a 
manner  not  altogether  pleasant. 

‘‘Whatever  you  do,”  said  our  captain,  ‘‘do  no 
leave  the  car.”  We  did’nt.  We  had’nt  time.  We 
were  dancing  along  the  ground  at  a  rate  about 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  Chatham  &  Dover  express  (?) 
train,  and  were  in  danger  of  coming  into  violent 
collision  with  a  tall  hedge.  To  avoid  this,  ballast 
was  thrown  out,  and  before  the  men  could  secure 
our  rope,  we  were  flying  heavenward  at  a  good  speed. 
We  bade  the  men  “come  on,"  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  they  gave  up  the  chase  and  stood  gazing  at 
the  fast  disappearing  balloon. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  earth  was  entirely  lost 
to  view  and  we  were  now  above  the  clouds.  Nothing 
was  visible  below  but  a  thick  cloud.  Apparently 
we  were  quite  stationary,  yet  we  were  travelling  fast 
for  we  had  found  another  current  and  were  being 
driven,  as  we  afterwards  found,  northwards.  When 
we  started  we  were  sailing  due  west.  Our  captain 
was  unwilling  to  descend  during  this  state  of  the 
atmosphere  as  there  was  danger  of  falling  into  water 
or  on  trees. 

For  over  an  hour  we  remained  above  the  clouds. 
The  deathly  stillness  made  a  peculiar  impression. 
Not  a  sound  could  be  heard  other  than  our  own 
voices.  It  was  cold,  and  the  instrument  indicated 
that  we  had  reached  a  height  of  two  miles.  Very 
cautiously  the  valve  was  opened  again  and  the 
instrument  showed  we  were  descending  rapidly.  The 
valve  was  again  closed,  and  for  a  time  we  remained 
some  3,000  ft.  high.  So  heavy  and  low  were  the 
clouds  that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  anything 
whatever  below,  therefore  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  wait  in  the  hope  of  the  lower  clouds  speedily 
clearing. 

The  Doctor  began  to  worry.  He  had  left  his  wife 
and  his  bicycle  in  the  show  ground  awaiting  his 
return,  for  it  seems  we  were  expected  back  there 
about  7.30  p.m.  It  was  now  7  o'clock,  but  where 
were  we?  •'  Patience,”  said  our  captain.  “Yes" 
replied  the  Doctor,  “  its  my  patients  I'm  thinking  of 
What  about  them  ?  ”  I  suggested  that  he  should 
give  them  a  chance.  Mr.  Shipley  concurred,  and  it 
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was  agreed  that  the  Doctor  should  give  them  a 
chance.  The  Doctor,  I  may  here  mention,  told  us 
next  day  that  he  actually  lost  four  patients  through 
that  balloon  trip.  He  did  not  explain  how  he  had 
lost  them,  yet  he  said  they  had  not  died.  It  was 
hinted  that  they  had  recovered. 

Well  this  waiting  to  sight  the  earth  began  to  get 
monotonous.  A  pack  of  cards  was  produced,  and  to 
while  away  the  time  we  indulged  in  a  game  of 
“  nap,”  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  sharp  lookout. 
Our  aeronaut,  who  is  experienced  in  this  business — 
ballooning,  not  "nap” — said  he  had  never  had  a 
game  in  a  balloon  before  nor  heard  of  it  being  played, 
still  he  joined  in.  Of  course,  Mr.  Editor,  your 
correspondent  was  the  victim.  Strict  watch,  how¬ 
ever,  was  kept  on  the  instrument  that  indicated  our 
altitude.  We  were  slowly  descending,  and  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  clouds  to  find  stretched  imme¬ 
diately  below  us  a  gigantic  wood. 

To  avoid  it  seemed  impossible.  "  Now,  gentle¬ 
men,”  said  Mr.  Shipley,  "  hold  on  for  your  lives." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  we  did  hold  tight.  The 
prospect  of  dropping  on  the  top  of  a  wood  was  not 
cheerful.  Luck,  however,  favoured  us,  and  only  by 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  did  we  miss  the  edge  of  the  wood,  for  to 
rise  was  impossible,  all  our  ballast  having  been 
thrown  out.  We  landed  once  again  safely,  though 
we  had  very  narrowly  escaped  being  "  up  a  tree.” 
For  a  minute  or  two  it  was  necessary  to  remain 
quiet  in  the  car  until  the  gas  had  escaped.  Suddenly 
the  car  gave  a  lurch  and  fell  on  its  side.  Of  course, 

I  was  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other  two  seemed  to  be 
making  a  kind  of  mattress  of  me. 

By  this  time  we  were  observed  by  the  people  at  a 
farm  hard  by,  who  came  running  to  our  assistance. 
First  question,  “  Where  are  we  ?  "  Then  the  captain 
asked  how  far  was  the  nearest  telegraph  office. 

"  Three  miles,”  a  youth  replied.  "  How  far  from 
the  nearest  public  house,”  demanded  the  Doctor. 

"  Three  miles.”  “  My  stars,  is  it  ?  ”  said  the  Doctor. 

“  No,  its  the  Half  Moon,”  was  the  youth’s  answer. 

I  then  enquired  the  distance  to  the  nearest  railway 
station.  Twelve  miles,  we  were  informed.  Here  we 
found  we  had  entirely  changed  our  course  and 
drifted  up  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Morpeth.  We 
had  dropped  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Riddell,  of  Long 
Horseley. 

When  you  go  a  ballooning,  Mr.  Editor,  just  drop 
there,  you  will  be  well  treated.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Riddell,  with  their  two  charming  daughters,  enter¬ 
tained  us  to  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  repast,  while 
the  farm-hands  packed  up  our  balloon  and  procured 
us  a  horse  and  trap  to  convey  us  to  the  station. 
After  a  cigar  and  an  excellent  drop  of  whiskey  with 
our  host  we  had  reluctantly  to  say  "  good-bye  ” 
with  a  hearty  invitation  to  visit  them  again. 

After  a  dreary  drive  of  twelve  miles,  for  it  had 
began  to  rain,  we  arrived  at  Morpeth  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  night  mail  to  Newcastle.  In  all  I  suppose 
we  had  travelled  about  fifty  miles.  We  had  a  most 
enjoyable  trip  throughout,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
we  returned  to  earth  safely  and  as  sound  as  a  new — 
Flower  Pot. 

«»<■  — * 

TOMATO  TRIALS  AT  CHISWICK. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  trials  that  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  Chiswick  of  late  has  been  that  of  Tomatos. 
Seeing  that  there  are  now  so  many  varieties  upon 
the  market,  many  of  which  can  scarcely  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  distinct,  as  well  as  a  number  of  but  second- 
rate  quality,  it  is  obvious  that  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  was  needed  to  demonstrate  the  relative  value  of 
these  numerous  varieties.  During  the  past  summer 
:oi  sorts  in  all  have  been  put  to  the  test,  of  which 
twenty-seven  have  been  grown  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
parison  only.  The  remainder,  seventy  four,  are  either 
new  sorts,  or  such  as  have  not  up  to  the  present  come 
prominently  before  the  public. 

All  the  plants  have  been  grown  in  pots  under 
glass,  and  thus  have  been  placed  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  as  each  other.  They  have  also 
been  put  to  the  further  test  of  being  planted  out  of 
doors,  so  that  nothing  has  been  neglected  that  could 
possibly  have  assisted  in  demonstrating  the  relative 
values  of  varieties. 

Of  the  seventy  four  sorts  grown  for  the  sake  of  trial 
only  three  have  received  Awards  of  Merit  at  the 
hands  of  the  committee,  a  fact  that  speaks  volumes 
concerning  the  strictness  and  severity  of  the  test 
examination.  These  three  are  as  follows  : — Young's 
Eclipse,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Young  &  Dobinson, 


Stevenage  Nurseries,  Herts.  This  variety  is  a  heavy 
cropper,  and  the  growth  is  short  jointed  and  sturdy. 
The  fruits  are  borne  six  to  a  truss  on  an  average, 
and  vary  from  medium  to  large  size.  They  are 
bright  scarlet  in  colour,  smooth  skinned,  and  with 
solid  flesh  of  first-class  flavour.  Chiswick  Dessert 
is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Comet  and  The 
Peach,  and  is  sent  out  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  habit  is  everything  that  could  be 
desired.  The  trusses  carry  about  eight,  rather  small, 
round,  smooth  fruits,  fiery  scarlet  in  colour.  The 
flesh  is  solid  and  of  superior  flavour.  This  is  a  very 
desirable  variety,  and  as  it  invariably  crops  well  will 
doubtless  receive  a  good  deal  of  favourable  attention. 
Nield’s  Seedling  is  the  third  variety  that  receives  the 
coveted  Award  of  Merit.  It  is  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Nield,  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire.  Like  the  other 
two  varieties  this  is  an  exceptionally  good  cropper, 
with  short  jointed,  sturdy  growth.  The  trusses 
carry  on  an  average  six  medium-sized,  round,  smooth 
fruits,  which  are  a  rich  dark  red  in  colour.  The 
solidity  of  the  flesh  is  remarkable,  and  the  flavour 
above  reproach.  These  three  varieties  should  prove 
noteworthy  additions  to  our  list  of  reliables. 

Of  older  and  standard  varieties  grown  for  the  sake 
of  comparison  many  have  fully  maintained  their  high 
standard  of  excellence,  and  justified  the  popularity 
accorded  them  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Conference,  which  received  a  First-class  Certificate 
at  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
1889,  is  still  to  the  fore.  The  trusses  bear  six  fruits 
on  an  average,  which  are  conspicuous  for  their  great 
size  and  solidity.  Chemin,  which  received  the  high 
cultural  recommendation  of  XXX  in  1895,  has  six 
medium-sized,  round  fruits  to  the  truss.  Ham 
Green  Favourite,  which  received  a  similar  recom¬ 
mendation  in  the  same  year,  is  a  fair  cropper.  Some 
five  or  six  fruits  go  to  a  truss.  The  individual  fruits 
are  large,  smooth,  and  rather  flattened  in  shape, 
Corbett's  Excelsior,  andFrewer's  Incomparable  have 
also  been  marked  XXX;  the  first  named  in  1894,  the 
second  in  the  following  year.  Frogmore  Selected, 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea, 
was  also  honoured  thus  in  1895.  This  is  a  heavy 
cropper,  some  four  or  five  large  fruits  going  to  a 
truss.  Perfection,  which  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  in  1886,  is  a  well  known  sort,  exemplifying 
one  of  the  very  best  types  of  Tomatos  in  cultivation. 
Tennis  Ball,  which  brings  to  a  close  the  list  of 
varieties  that  have  obtained  honours,  is  a  very  heavy 
cropper  of  sturdy  habit.  The  fruits  are  round,  and 
rather  small,  seven  going  to  a  truss  on  an  average. 

Coming  to  the  newer  varieties  which  have  been 
sent  in  by  various  cultivators  for  trial,  but  which 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  distinguishing  themselves 
sufficiently  to  warrant  Awards  of  Merit  being  granted 
them,  there  are  some  very  promising  varieties.  Of 
these  we  may  mention  Glewston  Court,  a  seedling 
raised  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  flow  the  superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at 
Chiswick.  It  crops  heavily,  and  the  fruits  are  large, 
solid,  deep  red  in  colour,  and  slightly  corrugated. 
Sutton's  Flambeau  (Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons)  is  a 
rather  strong  grower,  but  a  first-rate  bearer,  with 
red  fruits  of  fair  size.  Soliel  d'Or  (Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons)  has  rather  long-jointed  growth, 
although  it  crops  wonderfully  well.  The  fruits  are 
of  a  rich  golden-yellow  hue,  with  solid  flesh,  weighty, 
and  of  a  most  pleasant  flavour.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
yellow  sorts  procurable.  Another  variety  of  the 
same  section,  Golden  King  Humbert  (Messrs.  Dobbie 
&  Co.  Orpington,  Kent),  is  well  worthy  a  place  in 
gardens  where  yellow  fruits  are  required.  In  habit 
the  plant  is  very  short-jointed,  strong,  and  a  most 
abundant  bearer.  Barr’s  Early  Ruby  (Messrs.  Barr 
&  Sons)  has  deep  red  and  very  weighty  fruits  that 
are  slightly  corrugated.  All  the  Year  Round,  and 
Prince  of  Naples  have  also  done  fairly  well,  and 
may  possibly  show  up  to  even  greater  advantage 
another  year. 

- - -#• - 

WEST  MALVERN  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  tenth  show  of  the  West  Malvern  and  Mathon 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  August 
nth,  in  Mathon  Park,  West  Malvern,  by  permission 
of  C.  H.  Cock,  Esq.  The  exhibits  were  staged  in 
one  large  tent,  and  although  not  so  numerous  as 
usual  many  meritorious  exhibits  were  put  up.  Many 
of  the  classes,  however,  were  represented  only  by 
one  or  two  entries,  and  the  prize-takers  were  few  in 
number,  one  gentleman  alone  taking  over  thirty 
prizes. 


The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  plants  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  D.  Honeyman.  The  first  prize  for 
eighteen  Rose  blooms  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Chas. 
Smith,  gardener  to  R.  C.  B.  Cave,  Esq.  W,  F. 
Harris,  gardener  to  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Eastnor, 
staged  a  meritorious  collection  of  fruit  not  for  com¬ 
petition,  comprising  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs, 
Cherries,  Melons,  and  Grapes,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  White,  the  well-known  nurserymen 
of  Worcester,  exhibited  24  ft.  of  cut  blooms,  com¬ 
prising  Dahlias,  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  herbaceous 
plants  and  annuals,  interspersed  with  Isolepis  and 
Ferns,  which  had  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Messrs. 
R.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  cut  blooms  backed  by  Bambusas  and  variegated 
Eulalia,  with  Lilium  tigrinum  splendens  intermixed, 
making  a  very  effective  exhibit.  The  Ipswich  firm 
had  a  neat  exhibit  of  Ichthemic  Guano. 

This  show  for  several  years  back  has  always  had 
wet  weather  to  contend  with,  but  this  year  the  ele¬ 
ments  were  favourable,  and  the  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  various  attractions  of  a  fair¬ 
like  character  provided  proved  a  great  attraction 
and  were  extensively  patronised.  Dancing  took 
place  after  the  flower  show  tent  was  cleared,  and 
was  extensively  entered  into  by  the  younger  visitors. 

- - 

SEVENOAKS  SHOW. 

The  twenty-ninth  exhibition  of  the  Sevenoaks 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  (by  kind  permission 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sackville)  in  Knole  Park 
and  Gardens,  on  Wednesday,  August  12th,  and 
proved  a  very  great  success.  The  weather  was 
delightfully  fine,  which  together  with  the  ever 
increasing  popularity  of  the  show  and  the  place  of 
venue,  helped  to  make  the  takings  at  the  gate  a 
record  one. 

With  few  exceptions  all  the  classes  were  well  filled, 
and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  In  the  class  for  six  distinct  exotic  flowering 
plants,  Mr.  C.  Sutton,  gardener  to  Earl  Stanhope, 
Chevening,  was  first,  showing  fine  plants  of  Dipla- 
denia  insignis,  D.  amabilis,  D.  boliviensis,  Gloriosa 
superba,  and  Allamandas.  Mr.  A.  Gibson,  gardener 
to  T.  F.  Burnaby  Atkins,  Esq.,  a  well-known  exhi¬ 
bitor,  was  a  close  second  in  this  class,  his  best  plants 
being  Dipladenia  insignis,  D.  amabilis,  a  huge 
Eucharis,  and  Ixora  dixiana.  Mr.  A.  Hatton, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Swanzy,  The  Quarry,  was  third, 
showing  Ixora  williamsiana  and  I.  Pilgramii  in  good 
form. 

For  six  ornamental  foliage  plants,  Mr.  Mason, 
gardener  to  H.  G.  Wood,  Esq.,  Bidborough  Court, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  was  first,  Cycas  revoluta,  Croton 
Countess,  and  Kentia  australis  being  his  best  plants. 
Second  was  Mr.  A.  Hatton  with  fresh  pieces  of 
Alocasia  thibautiana,  Crotons,  &c. ;  third,  Mr.  A. 
Gibson.  Mr.  Hatton  was  the  only  exhibitor  of 
specimen  Ferns,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  him. 

Groups  as  usual  were  a  splendid  feature.  For  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  plants,  arranged  for 
effect  in  a  apace  9  ft.  by  6  ft.,  Mr.  G.  Tennell, 
gardener  to  —  Cazelet,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Tonbridge, 
was  first  with  a  light  and  pretty  group.  Second 
came  Mr.  C.  Sutton,  whose  exhibit  was  madeattrac. 
tive  with  a  judicious  use  of  Campanula  pyramidalis ; 
third,  Mr.  A.  Hatton  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Hough, 
gardener  to  M.  Lambarde,  Esq.,  Leechmont. 

For  a  Fern  group  of  similar  dimensions,  Mr.  A. 
Hatton  was  again  first  with  an  excellent  arrangement; 
second,  Mr.  Heath,  who  also  showed  well;  third, 
Mr.  A.  Hoadley,  gardener  to  F.  L.  Bevan,  Esq., 
Rippington.  There  was  a  good  competition  for 
groups  in  the  second  division,  Messrs.  Francis  Mist, 
Selby,  and  Marchant,  being  the  prize  winners  in  the 
order  named. 

Table  decorations  on  separate  tables  9  ft.  by  4^  ft. 
were  a  splendid  feature,  and  brought  out  six  competi¬ 
tors.  In  a  close  contest,  Mr.  Sidney  Spalding,  South 
Darenth,  was  first  with  an  exceedingly  light  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  second,  Mrs.  Fennel ;  third,  Miss  E.  Cooke  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  R.  Edwards.  Mr.  Seale,  of  the  Vine 
Nurseries,  was  first  for  a  hand  bouquet,  followed  by 
Mr.  R.  Potter  and  Miss  E.  Cooke.  Mr.  Potter  was 
first  for  an  epergne,  and  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  second. 
Miss  E.  Cooke  had  the  best  dress  spray,  and  Mr. 
Potter  the  best  button-hole  bouquets.  For  a  stand 
of  wild  flowers,  Miss  Sears  was  first  with  a  very 
pleasing  lot,  Mrs.  Fennell  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Potter  third. 
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The  classes  for  fruit  were  well  filled.  For  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  six  varieties,  Mr.  Earl,  gardener  to  O.  E. 
d'Avigdor,  Somerhill,  Tonbridge,  was  first ;  his 
Grapes  and  Melons  being  very  good ;  second,  Mr. 
Snow,  Wadhurst,  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
especially  good.  Black  Grapes  were  well  shown  by 
W.  Taylor,  Forest  Hill ;  Mr.  Snow,  and  Mr.  E. 
Dore,  Bickley  Hall.  Mr.  Snow  had  the  best  white 
Grapes,  followed  by  Messrs.  C.  Sutton  and  Dore. 
Mr.  Hatton  had  the  best  Nectarines,  followed  by  Mr. 
Snow. 

Vegetables  in  nine  varieties  were  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  T.  Robinson,  G.  Whiffin,  H.  Ware,  and 
Snow.  For  six  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Buckland,  Waltham¬ 
stow  Hall,  was  first ;  Mr.  Hodgson  second,  and  Mr. 
Kennard  third. 

For  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons  for  the  best  collection  of  twelve 
distinct  vegetables,  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  and  a  stand 
of  cut  flowers :  First  prize,  Star  of  Honour  and  £\, 
Mr.  A.  Hatton,  whose  exhibits  contained  some  good 
Tomatos,  Peas,  Beans,  Marrows,  Grapes,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines,  Dipladenias,  Allamandas,  Ixora,  &c.; 
second  came  Mr.  A.  Hoadley,  who  showed  in  good 
condition  Suttons’  Globe  Onion,  Intermediate  Carrot, 
Satisfaction  Tomato,  Peas,  and  Suttons'  Prize 
Celery,  Bowood  Muscat  and  Alicante  Grapes, 
Suttons’  Ai  Melon,  Washington  Plum,  &c.,  and  in 
flowers,  Gloriosa  superba,  Allamanda  Schottii,  Lilies, 
and  Carnations. 

The  cottagers,  as  usual,  showed  up  in  fine  form  ; 
in  fact  on  all  sides  everything  was  excellent.  The 
arrangements  passed  off  without  a  single  hitch, 
thanks  to  the  energy  and  tact  of  the  most  able 
secretary,  Mr.  A.  Fenner. 

- - - 

CARDIFF  SHOW. 

The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  was 
opened  on  Wednesday  the  12th  inst.  in  the  grounds 
adjoining  the  Exhibition  in  Cathays  Park.  Six  large 
marquees  were  erected  to  accomodate  the  exhibits 
which  were  sent  from  far  and  near.  The  weather 
proved  fine  and  a  good  attendance  was  secured. 

In  the  open  classes  the  most  important  prize  was 
that  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  to  occupy  space  of  100  square  feet.  This  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Case  Bros,  of  Cardiff  for  a 
pretty  but  rather  formal  arrangement  of  Liliums, 
Crotons,  and  Begonias.  The  second  and  third  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Co.,  of  Cardiff, 
and  Mr.  R.  Crossling,  of  Penarth.  In  the  corres¬ 
ponding  class  for  amateurs  and  gentlemen  gardeners 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Evan  Lewis,  Esq., 
Llandaff,  M.  Gunn  Esq.,  Cardiff,  gaining  second, 
and  Col.  Sir  E.  S.  Hill,  Llandaff,  third. 

The  open  classes  for  cut  flowers  consisted  principally 
of  Roses  and  Dahlias.  The  most  important  classes 
were  thirty-six  hybrid  perpetual  Roses  in  twelve 
varieties,  the  first  prize  for  which  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Stephen  Treseder,  Pwllcock  Nurseries,  Cardiff, 
Ralph  Crossling,  Penarth,  being  second.  The  same 
exhibitors  also  secured  first  and  second  prizes  for 
thirty-six  Teas  in  twelve  varieties  ;  and  for  twenty- 
four  distinct  H.P.  Roses.  For  eighteen  distinct  Teas 
Mr.  S.  Treseder  was  first ;  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Son, 
Worcester,  being  second.  Messrs.  Townsend  also 
secured  first  prize  for  twelve  H.P.  Roses  of  any  one 
variety,  with  a  fine  lot  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  for 
twelve  Tea  Roses,  of  one  variety.  Mr.  Wm.  Treseder 
was  first  for  twenty-four  Dahlias,  Messrs.  Heath  & 
Son,  of  Cheltenham  being  second.  Mr.  Wm. 
Treseder  again  gained  first  for  twelve  bunches  of 
Cactus  Dahlias;  Mr.  John  Basham,  Fair  Oak 
Gardens,  Bassalig,  being  second. 

In  the  decorative  class  the  great  feature  was  the 
dessert  tables  completely  arranged  with  flowers  and 
fruit ;  and  the  exhibits  shown  were  of  very  great 
merit  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  class  was 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  amateurs  only,  the 
other  open.  Public  caterers  or  florists  were  expres¬ 
sively  prohibited  from  showing  in  the  amateur  class. 

Messrs.  Case,  Bros.,  of  Cardiff,  obtained  first 
prize  for  an  exquisite  arrangement,  in  which  Onci- 
diums,  Pinks,  Rosebuds,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Sweet 
Peas,  &c  ,  were  tastefully  and  lightly  blended  with 
Smilax,  Ferns  and  grasses.  Seven  dishes  of  fruit 
entered  into  the  scheme  of  decoration,  which  was 
fully  completed  with  plates,  &c.,  for  eight  persons. 
Messrs.  Phelps  &  Co.,  of  Cardiff,  were  second  in  this 
class,  and  Mrs.  C.  Jenkins,  third.  In  the  amateur 
division  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Mabel 
Hill,  Roodwood,  Cardiff.  This  table  was  very 


prettily  arranged  with  pink,  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  mauve-coloured  Stocks,  with  foliage, 
fruit,  &c.  Mr.  James  Stiles,  gardener  to  Marcus 
Gunn,  Esq.,  was  second  for  a  table  in  which  orange 
and  yellow  were  the  dominant  colours. 

Bouquets  and  buttonholes  were  very  good,  notably 
those  by  Messrs.  Case,  Bros.,  Mr.  A.  R.  Price,  and 
Mr.  Treseder.  Messrs.  Case,  Bros.,  had  a  splendid 
table  of  decorative  floral  work  comprising  wreaths, 
crowns,  epergnes,  bouquets,  &c.,  which  were  greatly 
admired,  and  gained  a  Silver  Medal. 

Fruit  was  well  represented,  the  grapes  especially 
being  noticeable,  more  for  quantity  than  quality, 
though  now  and  then  an  exhibit  of  exceptional  merit 
was  to  be  seen.  The  principal  prize  takers  were 
P.  S.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Hereford;  T.  M.  Franklin, 
Esq.,  St.  Hilary;  Morgan  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  Glyn, 
Neath  ;  Louis  Gueret,  Esq.,  Chepstow ;  Mrs.  Picton, 
Turberville,  Swansea;  Lee  Campbell,  Esq.,  Ross, 
Hereford;  and  J.  D.  Ferrier,  Esq.,  Penarth.  For 
the  collection  of  dessert  fruit,  P.  S.  Phillips,  Esq., 
was  first  with  a  good  collection  comprising  three 
bunches  of  Grapes,  one  Melon  and  a  dish  each  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  and  Apricots. 

A  collection  of  about  100  specimens  of  Cacti  and 
succulent  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Watson,  of 
King’s  Road,  Canton,  a  local  amateur,  proved  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  show  and  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Medal. 

Vegetables  were  good  in  both  quantity  and  quality, 
taking  into  consideration  the  dryness  of  the  season. 
Two  tents  were  well  filled,  cottagers  filling  one  and 
the  open  classes  the  other.  The  principal  class  was 
that  for  a  collection  of  nine  varieties,  distinct,  the 
first  prize  for  which  was  awarded  to  Morgan  S. 
Williams,  Esq.,  Aberpergwm,  Glyn,  Neath  ;  and  the 
second  to  G.  Garraway,  Roseland  Villa,  Bath. 

Trade  exhibits  were  numerous  and  of  good  quality. 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  an  interesting 
collection  of  Ferns,  comprising  a  hundred 
varieties,  all  sections  of  the  family  being  repre¬ 
sented. 

Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham  and  Man¬ 
chester,  were  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  an 
effective  show  of  stove  plants,  among  which  the  new 
Croton  Golden  Chain  sent  out  by  the  firm 
this  season  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 
They  also  showed  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  new 
Pompon  and  Cactus  Dahlias,  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  &c. 

A  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries, 
Bristol,  comprising  Cypripedium  Curtisii,  Anthur- 
ium  andreanum,  Bouvardias,  Caladiums,  Begonias, 
and  foliage  plants,  was  well  admired  and  gained  a 
Bronze  Medal ;  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  this 
old  established  firm  is  exhibiting  again. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  of  Stourbridge,  had  a 
collection  of  cut  flowers,  comprising  Sweet  Peas, 
Asters,  Stocks,  Hollyhocks,  and  Delphiniums.  Mr. 
William  Treseder,  of  Cardiff,  had  a  collection  of 
Violas,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Dahlias,  Cannas, 
Gloxinias,  with  a  large  collection  of  dessert  and 
culinary  Apples.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants  were 
also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  White,  of  Worcester. 
The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.  had  an  exhibit  of  their 
speciality  of  plant-food,  which  induced  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  interest. 


ARISTOLOCHIAS  AT  PARK  PLACE. 

Amongst  the  climbers  suitable  for  the  adorning  of 
our  stoves,  the  Aristolochias  occupy  a  very  important 
place.  The  peculiar  structure  of  their  flowers  is 
unique  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  anyone,  no 
matter  whether  interested  or  not  in  plants 
generally,  could  scarcely  fail  to  stay  awhile 
to  take  a  second  look  at  them,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  his  curiosity,  although, 
sooth  to  say,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  might  move 
on  again  more  quickly  than  he  originally  intended, 
and  a  muttered  exclamation  of  disgust  may  possibly 
escape  him,  as  he,  in  vain,  endeavours  to  exclude  the 
pungent  and  disagreable  odour  exhaled  by  the 
flowers  of  more  than  one  of  the  members  of  the 
genus. 

At  one  time  the  Aristolochias  were  supposed  to 
possess  medicinal  virtue  of  some  kind,  as  the  deriva¬ 
tives  Aristos,  best,  and  locheia,  parturition,  would 
seem  to  denote.  The  popular  name  of  “  Birthworts  ” 
would  also  appear  to  refer  to  the  same  characteristic, 
although  as  far  as  we  are  aware  the  virtue  of  the 


plants  is  not  recognised  by  the  British  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  at  all  events. 

The  tropical  house  at  Park  Place  contains  some 
fine  specimens  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  genus 
that  are  of  most  importance  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view,  and  Mr.  Stanton  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  superb  health  characterising  these  plants. 
A.  gigas  Sturtevantii  is  now  carrying  a  number  of 
flowers  that  well  justify  the  specific  appellation  of 
gigas,  for  they  are  giants  in  very  truth.  They  afford 
a  remarkable  instance  of  what  nature  can  produce 
when  she  is  in  a  particularly  frolicsome  mood.  The 
odour  outbreathed  by  these  flowers  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  more  powerful  than  agreeable,  and  he 
would  be  a  bold  student  of  Nature  indeed  who  would 
care  to  take  a  second  whiff,  for  the  first  is  sufficiently 
convincing. 

A.  ornithocephala,  a  Brazilian  species,  is  another 
handsome  member  of  the  genus.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  of  very  peculiar  construction.  The  specific 
name  is  a  singularly  appropriate  one,  for  the  flower 
bears  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  head  and  beak  of 
a  bird.  In  colour  the  blooms  are  gray,  mottled  and 
barred  with  purple  brown. 

A.  tricaudata  bears  blooms,  which  as  the  specific 
title  indicates,  are  three  tailed.  The  tails  are  long, 
subulate,  and  somewhat  twisted.  The  perianth  is  of 
a  dull  purple-brown  hue.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
somewhat  acuminate,  rugose,  and  on  fairly  healthy 
plants  run  to  5  in  or  6  in.  in  length.  This  pretty 
and  distinct  species  hails  from  Mexico,  having  been 
introduced  from  thence  about  tbe  year  1866.  It  is 
distinctly  shrubby  in  habit,  and  well  adapted  for  pot 
culture.  A  nice  little  specimen  in  full  flower  in  an 
8-in.  pot,  is  just  now  an  interesting  object  in  the  Park 
Place  collection. 

A.  trilobata  is  fairly  distinct  on  account  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  deeply  three  lobed.  The  flowers 
are  purple  in  colour,  the  perianth  being  cylindrical, 
rather  saccate  at  the  base.  This  is  a  South  American 
species. 

All  the  foregoing  have  flowered  very  freely  in  the 
tropical  house  at  Park  Place  this  season,  and  add 
much  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  well  furnished  and 
admirably  managed  house. 

- — i- - 

ROTHESAY  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Bute  National  Rose 
and  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  New 
Public  Hall  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.  The  number 
of  competitors  was  somewhat  larger  than  last  year. 
Prizes  were  oflered  in  132  classes,  and  the  number 
of  entries  was  over  600.  The  singing  competition 
on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  brought  together  an 
audience  of  1,200  people,  somewhat  to  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  those  who  wished  to  examine  the 
exhibits,  but  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  question. 

Amongst  flowers,  the  leading  feature  of  the 
exhibition  was  the  grand  display  of  Roses,  by  a  few 
of  the  leading  growers  of  Scotland.  Messrs.  James 
Cocker  &  Sons  were  the  leading  prize-winners  in  this 
section,  carrying  off  the  leading  awards  for  forty- 
eight,  thirty-six,  and  twenty-four  blooms.  They 
were  followed  in  each  of  the  three  cases  by  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  and  Messrs,  D.  Robertson 
&  Co.,  Helensburgh,  in  the  order  named.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses,  however, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Bennett,  Garelockhead,  took  the  lead  of 
Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
Croll.  For  twelve  blooms  of  Roses  Mr.  J.  D. 
Bennett,  Helensburgh,  took  the  first  place,  as  he 
did  for  six  blooms,  and  one  hybrid  perpetual.  In 
another  class  for  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  J.  M’Farlane, 
Barone  Road,  took  the  lead.  Mr.  G.  C.  Bennett 
had  the  best  Tea,  and  the  best  six  blooms  in  the 
amateurs'  class. 

Bouquets,  wreaths  and  sprays  were  also  a  feature 
of  the  cut  flower  classes.  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  High 
Blantyre,  took  the  leading  prizes  for  twenty-four 
blooms  and  twelve  bunches  of  Dahlias ;  and  was 
followed  in  each  case  by  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Bushby, 
and  Mr.  A.  Lister,  Rothesay,  in  the  order  given. 
Mr.  G.  Marr,  Prestwick,  staged  the  best  twelve 
spikes  of  Gladioli.  Mr.  D.  McGregor,  Marine 
Place,  took  the  leading  awards  for  six  spikes  of 
herbaceous  flowers,  six  Phloxes,  and  three  Phloxes. 
Mr.  Alexander  Lister,  Rothesay,  took  the  lead  for 
twenty-four  fancy  Pansies  and  twenty-four  show 
Pansies.  In  the  remaining  classes  for  Pansies  and 
Violas,  Mr.  John  M’Farlane  took  eight  out  of  nine 
first  prizes.  Mr.  M.  Campbell  led  the  way  for 
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twelve  Carnations  and  twelve  Picotees,  Mr.  Alex. 
Lister,  and  Mr.  Charles  Freeland,  Larkhall,  being 
first  and  second  respectively.  Mr.  John  M’Farlane 
had  the  best  six  Carnations ;  and  Mr.  Chas  Freeland 
was  first  for  six  Picotees. 

Mr.  Jas.  Taylor,  Blackdales,  Largs,  had  the  best 
twelve  table  plants  and  the  best  six  stove  or  green¬ 
house  plants.  Mr.  A.  Thompson,  Ascog,  was  second 
in  the  latter  case,  but  first  for  three  fine  foliaged 
plants  and  eight  table  plants. 

Mr.  Wm.  White,  Largs,  had  the  best  black  Grapes, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Thompson  ;  the  order 
was  reversed  for  white  Grapes.  Mr.  A.  Thompson 
had  also  the  best  bunch  of  Grapes  in  the  show, 
Vegetables  were  an  exceptionally  strong  feature  of 
the  show,  particularly  Leeks,  in  which  section  Mr. 
M.  Cuthbertson’s  strain  was  very  successful.  Mr. 
Wm.  Black,  Rothesay,  took  the  lead  for  a  collection 
of  vegetables ;  and  Mr.  Alex.  Steward  was  first  in 
another  class  for  a  collection  ;  Mr.  J.  Nisbet,  Ascog, 
being  second  in  both  classes.  A  handsome  electro¬ 
plated  teapot  was  offered  by  Mr.  Wm.  Colchester, 
Ipswich,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  grown  with 
pure  Ichthemic  Guano,  and  the  prize  taken  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Taylor. 

Amongst  trade  exhibits  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Fuchsias  and  Sweet 
Peas.  Mr.  M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  had  a  large 
and  varied  collection  of  herbaceous  flowers,  including 
Pentstemons,  Globe  Thistles,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes, 
Montbretias,  Trumpet  Liiies,  &c.  Mr.  A.  Lister 
had  a  meritorious  exhibit,  including  a  fine  display  of 
Sidalcea  malvaeflora  Listeri.  Two  fine  flowers  of 
the  Pelican  Plant  (Aristolochia  gigas)  were  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  Lor nie,  gardener  to  Mr.  Spencer,  South- 
park.  Mr.  Andrew  Irvine,  Tighnabruaich,  had 
forty-eight  sprays  of  new  seedling  Pansies,  some  of 
which  were  of  great  merit. 

— - - -5- - 

DERIVATION  OF  SCUTELLARIA. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  still  appears  to  centre  in  the 
term  scutella.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Does  it  stand  in 
the  place  of  a  "little  dish  or  saucer."  or  a  little 
"salver  or  waiter”?  Authorities  differ;  so  that 
common  mortals  may  well  give  up  the  quest  in 
despair,  and  leave  the  disputation  to  be  carried  on 
by  those  who  love  to  participate  in  that  peculiar 
warfare  known  as  "  logomarchy.”  But  as  I  have 
been  impugned,  I  must  offer  some  defence :  there¬ 
fore,  t  state  again  that  all  the  authorities  I  have 
been  able  to  consult,  with  the  exception  of  Smith, 
render  scutella  as  dish,  saucer,  cup,  plate,  or  platter. 
Deakin’s  “  Florigraphia  Britannica ’’ gives  it  as  a 
"  dish  or  platter  ”  ;  the  "  English  Cyclopaedia  ”  says 
"a  little  saucer”;  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  B.A., 
F.L  S.,  in  his  ”  Flowers  of  the  Field,”  calls  it  a 
"  little  cup  ”  ;  Paxton’s  “  Botanical  Dictionary,”  as 
a  "little  saucer,”  which  Johnson’s  "Gardener's 
Dictionary  ”  (new  edition),  simply  perpetuates. 
Ainsworth's  “Latin  Lexicon”  is  in  accord,  for  it 
renders  the  word  as  a  “little  dish  or  saucer”; 
Vine's  "  School  Dictionary  "  says  ditto  ;  and  Riddle, 
whom  I  have  previously  quoted,  takes  the  same  line 
of  thought.  The  edition  referred  to,  and  the  only 
one  to  which  I  have  access,  is  dated  1849 — surely 
not  particularly  antiquated  where  Latin  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Moreover,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Latin  scholar, 
abides  by  the  same  author,  and  has  been  good 
enough  to  give  me  a  translation  from  the  original 
passage  in  Cicero,  viz  : — “  Demus  scuttellam  dulciculae 
potionis,"  which  may  be  interpreted  as  “  Let  us  give 
a  bowl  of  sweetish  liquor.”  Therefore,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  term  "  bowl  ”  may  be  considered  as 
more  or  less  synonymous  with  “  dish  ”  or  “  saucer,” 
certainly  not  with  "salver”  or  "waiter.”  But 
Riddle — in  the  ’49  edition — goes  further  than  this, 
for  he  says  "hence,  French,  ecuelle."  Now,  ecuelle, 
according  to  Spiers,  is  equal  to  "  porringer  ”  ;  while 
porringer,  in  the  diction  of  Webster,  is  a  "porridge- 
dish.”  In  French  we  have  again  the  phrase  “  laver 
les  ecuelles,"  i.e.,  to  wash  up  the  dishes;  so  that  both 
in  its  primary  and  secondary  significations  the  term 
scutella  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent  a  little  dish  or 
saucer,  the  meaning  I  have  attributed  to  it  all  along. 
It  is,  of  course,  just  possible  that  all  my  authorities 
are  wrong,  as  "  error  ”  dies  hard  ;  but  if  1  err,  I  err 
in  goodly  company,  and  so  am  well  content.  But 
the  difference  after  all  is  not  vital,  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  not  worth  contending  for.  Let  us  then 
agree  to  differ, — doctors  do. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  in  Mr.  Stogdon's  last 
communication  (p,  804)  that  I  must  take  exception 


to,  and  that  is  in  reference  to  Mr.  Nicholson's 
*•  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening.”  In  that  most 
excellent  w®rk  scutella  is  given  as  “a  dish  or  platter”  ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  argument,  Mr.  Stogdon  says  "  He 
(Mr.  Nicholson),  no  doubt,  will  correct  it  when  a 
new  edition  is  published.”  This  appears  to  me  a 
little  premature;  for  unless  he  (Mr.  Stogdon)  has  it 
on  the  ipse  dixit  of  Mr.  Nicholson  himself,  I  think  it 
is  somewhat  unfair  to  assume  a  condition  that  may 
not  exist.—  C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 

ARDEN1NG  ISlSCELLANY. 


PETUNIAS. 

These  have  stood  the  drought  as  well  as  any 
class  of  bedding  plants,  and  better  than  a  great 
many.  They  hold  their  own  when  Pelargoniums 
from  the  sunny  Cape  are  getting  played  out.  It  is 
believed  that  the  viscid  glands  with  which  the  plants 
are  thickly  covered,  are  able  to  absorb  moisture  from 
the  dewfall  of  night,  and  are  thus  able  to  make  up 
for  what  they  lose  during  the  day.  They  come  into 
bloom  very  quickly  when  raised  from  seed,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  bloom  until  cut  down  by  frost.  After  this 
month  they  grow  so  rampantly,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  warm  and  wet,  that  the  vegetative  vigour 
limits  the  number  of  flowers  they  produce. 


ZONAL  PELAPGONIUMS  AT  LEYLAND. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  in  previous  issues  to 
hardy  flowers,  including  Carnations,  grown  by  Mr. 
Charles  Walker,  F.R.H.S.,  at  the  Leyland 
Nurseries.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  also  among  this 
cultivator’s  specialities.  Of  the  single  varieties  the 
well-known  H.  Jacoby  is  conspicuous  alike  for  size 
of  truss  and  richness  of  colouring.  Launcelot  bears 
medium  sized  trusses  of  fiery  scarlet  flowers,  the 
individual  pips  measuring  over  two  inches  in 
diameter.  A  small  white  eye  is  an  additional 
attraction.  Sappho  is  after  Launcelot,  but  a  little 
lighter  in  hue,  and  not  such  a  good  flower.  The 
double  varieties  are  in  better  condition  than  the 
singles !  Erasme  is  a  really  charming  light  rose 
variety  with  large  and  well  formed  pips.  Dante  has 
an  extra  large  truss,  but  the  blooms  in  this  case  are 
a  rich  salmon  in  hue.  Rabelais  exhibits  a  shade  of 
crimson  scarlet  that  is  both  bright  and  showy.  Of 
the  six  varieties  submitted  to  us,  our  selection  would 
be,  Launcelot,  single ;  and  Erasme  and  Dante, 
doubles. 


THE  WINTER  MOTH. 

Our  experience  of  some  years  at  Oakwood  of  greased 
bands  on  fruit  trees  against  the  Winter  Moth  is  that 
they  thoroughly  answer  the  purpose.  We  have  had 
more  than  our  share  of  moths,  perhaps  owing  to  wood 
and  water,  and  the  trees  have  had  their  leaves  eaten. 
Since  using  the  bands  we  have  been  very  little 
troubled.  The  bands  should  be  in  their  places  early  in 
October. — George  F.  Wilson. 


AILANTUS  GLANDULOSA. 

Whenever  this  tree  is  mentioned  as  a  suitable 
subject  for  town  planting  there  is  an  outcry  about 
the  odour  of  the  flowers,  but  really  the  inconvenience 
is  more  imaginary  than  real.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  planted  with  it  in  Paris,  and  there  seems  no 
disposition  to  root  out  the  trees  which  frequently 
flower  and  fruit  very  heavily,  and  very  ornamental 
they  are.  In  this  country  the  tree  flowers  only 
occasionally,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  season. 
In  1893  isolated  trees  flowered  and  fruited  abundantly 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  at  other  places  in  the 
southern  counties.  Large  trees  generally  fruit  best, 
but  we  have  seen  some  relatively  small  ones  bearing 
freely.  The  drought  and  sunny  season  has  again 
favoured  the  tree,  and  a  magnificent  specimen,  35  ft, 
to  40  ft.  in  height,  may  be  seen  in  Kew  Gardens, 
near  King  William's  Temple,  and  which  has  been  a 
picture  of  beauty  for  some  time  past.  It  is  simply 
loaded  with  its  samaroid  fruits  from  the  top  almost 
as  far  down  as  the  branches  come,  and  it  is  moreover 
well  furnished.  The  individual  fruits  are  not  unlike 
the  keys  of  the  Ash,  and  are  produced  in  large 
branching  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  shoots,  almost 
clear  of  the  foliage.  At  present  they  are  of  various 
shades  of  colour,  such  as  greenish-yellow,  deep 
amber,  buff  and  cinnamon-red.  They  will  probably 


yet  get  darker.  The  foliage  is  always  handsome, 
whether  the  tree  is  fruiting  or  not.  Being  deciduous 
it  is  well  suited  for  town  planting. 

FUCHSIA  TRIPHYLLA. 

Several  specimens  of  this  pretty  Fuchsia  have 
lately  been  conspicuous  occupants  of  the  Heath 
House  at  Kew.  As  far  as  decorative  value  goes  this 
species  would  take  a  lot  of  beating  by  any  of  the 
latest  florists’  varieties.  The  flowers  are  about 
ij  in.  in  length,  glowing  cinnabar-red  in  hue,  and 
disposed  in  terminal,  sub-pendant  racemes.  The 
leaves  are  small,  purplish  on  the  lower  surface,  and 
traversed  by  a  number  of  prominent  lateral  veins 
that  anastomose  near  the  margin.  We  owe  this 
plant  to  the  West  Indies. 


GALEGA  OFFICINALIS  COMPACTA. 

The  common  Goat’s  Rue,  Galega  officinalis,  is  a 
vastly  pretty  plant  for  the  herbaceous  border,  but 
the  form  of  it  under  notice  is  a  decided  improvement 
upon  the  type.  Not  only  is  the  plant  of  more  vigor¬ 
ous  habit,  but  the  racemes  of  flowers  are  much 
larger,  and  stand  well  out  from  the  foliage.  The 
individual  flowers  are  of  extra  large  size,  and  pure 
white.  Taking  it  altogether  it  is  a  superb  subject 
for  growing  in  bold  conspicuous  clumps,  when  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  give  complete  satisfaction.  It  has 
been  doing  exceedingly  well  this  season  with  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  at  Long  Ditton,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  weather  has  been  so  dry,  and  that  the 
plants  have  not  been  watered,  they  look  well  and 
vigorous. 


CARNATION  WM.  ROBINSON. 

The  ranks  of  the  perpetual  flowering  or  tree  Car¬ 
nations  have  received  a  notable  addition  in  this  new 
scarlet  self,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  class. 
It  is  a  seedling  from  Winter  Cheer,  and  inherits  the 
free  blooming  qualities,  and  robust  constitution  of 
the  parent.  It  should  prove  very  useful  for  bloom¬ 
ing  during  the  dull  months,  when  any  flower  is 
acceptable,  and  received  with  favour.  We  recently 
observed  some  strong  plants  of  it  with  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  at  the  Chelsea  Nurseries. 

FUCHSIAS  AT  CHISWICK. 

For  some  weeks  past  one  of  the  cooler  plant-houses 
at  Chiswick  has  been  exceedingly  gay  with  a  nice 
batch  of  Fuchsias.  The  plants,  which  are  only  of 
medium  size,  are  growing  for  the  most  part  in  7-in. 
and  8-in.  pots,  and  are  really  exceptionally  full  of 
flower.  A  great  number  of  varieties  are  represented, 
and  the  well-known  Rose  of  Castle  Hill  is  by  no 
means  the  least  conspicuous.  The  magenta  and 
white  of  Lady  Heytsburg  are  also  very  striking,  and 
well-flowered  plants  are  an  acquisition  to  any  collec¬ 
tion  of  greenhouse  plants.  Letty  Lye,  Harry  Brooks, 
and  General  Roberts  are  all  good  likewise.  The 
last  named  variety  is  of  pronounced  sub-pendant 
habit,  and  the  blooms,  which  are  freely  produced,  are 
of  unusual  length. 

DATURA  NEW  BUFF. 

A  small  circular  bed,  close  to  the  council  chamber 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens  at 
Chiswick,  is  filled  with  neat  plants  of  this  showy 
Datura.  The  plants  are  very  dwarf,  being  not  more 
than  10  in.  in  height,  and  the  flowers  are  large,  very 
double,  and  buff-yellow  in  hue.  A  small  bed  or  so 
of  the  Datura  might  well  find  a  place  in  any  flower 
gardeD,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety,  for  it  is 
distinctly  out  of  the  usual  run  of  plants  dedicated  to 
this  purpose. 

■»»« - — 

SHREWSBURY  FETE. 

SPECIAL  REPORT. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent). 

The  twenty-second  great  annual  Floral  Fete  of  the 
Shrewsbury  Horticultural  Society  was  opened  on 
Wednesday  in  the  picturesque  gardens  known  as  the 
Quarry,  adjoining  the  river  Severn  at  Shrewsbury. 
The  flower  tents  were  arranged  as  usual  in  the  space 
above  the  Dingle,  the  large  marquee  usually  used  for 
the  groups  and  specimen  plants  being  this  year 
replaced  by  a  temporary  pavilion,  erected  for  the 
Church  Congress  to  be  held  here  next  month.  This 
gives  some  additional  space  for  the  exhibits  in  these 
classes,  and  being  more  lofty  enables  them  to  be 
shown  to  greater  advantage.  The  exhibits 
this  year  in  the  open  classes  occupy  more  space  than 
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ever,  although  the  total  number  of  entries  is  some¬ 
what  less  than  last  year,  the  falling  off  being  principally 
in  the  entries  for  vegetables.  The  number  is  year  are 
403  as  against  730  last  year,  no  doubt  due  to  the 
exceptionally  dry  summer.  In  the  fruit  classes  there 
is  a  considerable  increase,  the  remarkable  large 
number  of  440  entries  having  been  made.  Entries 
for  cut  flowers  are  246  in  number,  and  in  plants  109. 

Cottagers  have  a  tent  all  to  themselves  and  give  a 
very  good  account  of  themselves,  1,560  entries  of 
produce  being  considered  good  enough  to  show. 

The  prize-money  this  year  has  again  been 
increased,  amounting  altogether  to  over  £8co  besides 
gold  and  silver  medals. 

A  new  departure  this  year,  and  apparently  a 
development  of  the  class  introduced  last  year  for  a 
collection  of  fruit  arranged  for  effect,  is  the  class  for 
decorative  dessert  tables,  for  which  four  prizes  were 
offered,  namely  £15  15s.  od.,  £12  12s.  od.,  £8  8s.  od., 
and  £5  5s.  od. 

In  this  class  it  is  evidently  intended  for  fruit  to  be 
the  great  feature,  the  decorative  arrangement  being 
secondary ;  the  fruit  is  limited  to  sixteen  dishes, 
selected  from  a  prescribed  list,  and  silver,  electro¬ 
plate,  wine  glasses,  and  decanters  are  expressly 
excluded. 

Another  special  feature  is  the  garden  produce 
class  for  the  best  arranged  collection  of  garden 
produce  to  occupy  a  space  of  8  ft.  by  5  ft.,  fruit, 
vegetables,  plants,  and  flowers  to  be  represented ; 
prizes  varying  from  £10  10s.  Od.  to  £6  6s.  od.  are 
offered  in  this  class,  which  should  prove  a  very 
interresting  feature.  The  judges  in  the  open  classes 
are  Mr.  Outram,  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  ;  Mr. 
Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury,  and  Mr.  Ranger,  from 
Messrs. Ker  &  Sons  ;  for  floral  designs,  dessert  tables, 
etc.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Windsor  ;  Mr. Wright ;  Mr. 
Barron,  formerly  of  Chiswick  ;  for  cut  flowers.  Mr. 
Head,  Crystal  Palace ;  Mr.  Baines,  Eaton  Hall ;  Mr. 
Blair,  Trentham  ;  for  fruit.  Mr.  Coleman,  Eastnor 
Castle;  Mr.  Miller  Comberlvey ;  Mr.  Speed, 
Penrhyn  Castle:  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford 
Castle ;  for  vegetables.  Mr.  Muir,  Morgam  Park; 
Mr.  Lambert,  Powis  Castle ;  Mr.  Pownall,  Lenton 
Hall;  Mr.  Wallis,  Keele  Hall,  for  plants.  Judges 
were  also  appointed  for  the  wild  flowers  and  for  the 
cottagers  classes. 

The  show  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  ever  with 
the  public.  Over  £500  worth  of  tickets  were  disposed 
of  on  Monday  last  at  the  reduced  price  made  for 
tickets  purchased  prior  to  the  show,  and  before 
admitting  a  single  visitor  to  the  show  on  Wednesday 
morning  the  receipts  from  subscriptions,  tickets  sold, 
etc.,  amounted  to  £1,700.  The  usual  arrangements 
for  entertaining  the  vast  multitude  attracted  to  this 
fete  have  been  carried  out  on  their  accustomed 
lavish  scale.  Four  bands  are  engaged,  including  the 
band  of  H.  M.  Grenadier  Guards,  conducted  by 
Lieut.  Dan  Godfrey,  and  the  band  of  H.  M.  Horse 
Guards  (Blue)  conducted  by  Godfrey. 

A  continuous  programme  of  entertainments  of  an 
alfresco  character  is  provided  from  midday,  conclud¬ 
ing  on  each  day  with  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  on 
a  particularly  extensive  scale.  Two  balloon  ascents 
are  also  arranged  for  each  day,  together  with  horse 
leaping  competitions  and  other  amusements. 

The  Shropshire  Bee  Keeper’s  Exhibition  of  Honey, 
Bees,  and  Bee  appliances  is  held  in  connection  with 
this  show. 

Turning  to  the  exhibits  in  the  floral  tents  there  is, 
as  usual,  keen  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for 
a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect. 
Five  groups  are  staged  by  the  following  exhibitors  : 
Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  Mr.  Edmunds, 
gardener  at  Bestwood  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 
Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Wright,  Esq  ,  of 
Halstone;  Mr.  Mee,  nurseryman,  Nottingham,  and 
Mr.  W.  Finch,  of  Coventry.  Messrs.  Cypher’s  group 
was  particularly  noticeable  for  the  fine  specimens  of 
Cattleya  citrina  and  C.Harrisonii.Vandacaerulea  and 
Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis,  and  was  very  artistically 
arranged  and  effective. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Clibran  & 
Son,  of  Altrincham,  for  hardy  annuals  and  also  for 
Tomatos:  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  ofWem,  and  Messrs. 
Dobb;e  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  for  Sweet  Peas.  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham,  of  Birmingham,  for  vegetables; 
Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Son,  Shrewsbury,  for  his 
“Proud  Salopian’’  Tomato;  Mr.  E.  Marril, 
Shrewsbury,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables ;  and 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  and 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  for  vegetables,  which  brought 


forward  a  considerable  number  of  entries  and  added 
much  to  the  inter  set  of  the  show. 

Nurserymen  are  always  well  represented  at  this 
show,  and  this  year  is  by  no  means  an  exception, 
if  anything  the  numbers  of  trade  exhibits  are  larger 
than  ever. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham, 
has  a  large  effective  group  of  Begonias  and  other 
plants  arranged  for  effect,  a  similar  group  to  that 
for  which  he  recently  received  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster. 

Messrs.  John  Cowan  &  Co.,  The  Vinery  and 
Garston,  Liverpool,  exhibited  a  collection  of  between 
800  and  900  Tea  Roses  in  about  forty  varieties. 

Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Son,  Shrewsbury,  had  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  display  of  Ferns,  Liliums,  and  cut 
flowers,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  one  side  of  the 
large  pavilion.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co. .Chester,  showed 
a  fine  collection  of  cut  flowers  and  plants.  Messrs. 
Jarman  &  Co.,  of  Chard,  showed  specimens  of  their 
“Surprise’’  and  “Magnificent’’  Potatoes,  the 
latter  an  immense  one,  the  specimens  shown 
averaging  two  pounds  each ;  they  also  exhibited^ 
specimens  of  their  Sunset  Tomato.  The  exhibit  of 
plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables  shown  by  the  Ichthemic 
Guano  Co.  as  specimens  of  what  can  be  done  by  the 
use  of  their  speciality,  was  of  great  interest,  and 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 


Questions  add  MsmeFS 

•,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  b\  their  so  doing. 

Pears  making  gross  growth. — P.H. :  The  proper 
remedy  for  this  is  to  root  prune  the  trees  in  autumn, 
say,  sometime  between  the  end  of  September  and  the 
end  of  October.  If  September  is  very  dry  it  might  be 
well  to  postpone  the  operation  till  moisture  is  more 
plentiful,  as  the  trees  would  be  less  likely  to  suffer 
by  an  undue  check  to  the  foliage.  Take  out  a  trench 
about  3  ft.  from  the  trunk  or  4  ft.  in  the  case  of  very 
large  specimens.  Saw  off  any  large  roots  that  may 
run  beyond  this  and  smooth  the  wounds  with  a 
sharp  knife,  so  that  they  may  quickly  heal  over. 
Dig  in  below  the  tree  to  ascertain  whether  any  strong 
roots  go  perpendicularly  into  the  soil,  and  if  so,  cut 
them  off  in  the  manner  already  directed.  Should  the 
roots  be  at  too  great  a  depth  below  the  surface,  you 
may  lift  the  trees  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year 
and  replant  about  9  in.  to  1  ft.  below  the  surface. 
By  the  second  year  plenty  of  fibrous  roots  will  have 
developed  from  those  that  are  cut,  and  the  trees  will 
then  transplant  without  danger. 

Unripe  Fruit  —H.  W .  :  You  would  not  be  dis¬ 
qualified  for  showing  unripe  Apples  or  Pears  ;  but 
although  the  temptation  is  great  to  show  large  fruits, 
they  probably  would  not  be  of  great  advantage  to 
you,  if  other  competitors  show  ripe  ones,  even  if  they 
are  considerably  smaller.  In  the  case  of  exhibition 
fruits,  each  kind  or  variety  should  be  in  its  best  con¬ 
dition  as  to  form,  size,  colour,  and  ripeness,  just  as 
if  they  were  meant  to  be  used  for  dessert  purposes. 

Tomatos  Diseased. — J.  Rose :  The  fruits  are 
affected  with  what  is  termed  the  black  spot  of 
Tomatos,  the  disease  being  caused  by  the  fungus 
Cladosporium  Lycopersici.  As  the  mycelium  grows 
beneath  the  skin,  causing  that  and  the  underlying 
tissue  to  become  black,  you  cannot  apply  any  remedy 
that  will  kill  the  fungus.  It  does  not  spread  very 
fast,  however,  and  you  need  not  get  very  much 
alarmed  at  it.  Remove  the  truits  having  a  black 
spot  and  burn  them  to  prevent  the  spores  from 
spreading  to  unaffected  fruits.  Keep  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  house  dry  and  well  ventilated  both  at 
top  and  bottom.  If  the  plants  are  growing  in  a 
border,  they  will  require  little  or  no  watering  after 
this  unless  they  are  very  heavily  cropped. 

Arranging  a  Border. — Hardy  Plants :  Your  border 
being  very  narrow,  the  best  method  would  be  to  adopt 
one  of  two  plans,  namely,  either  (1)  to  arrrange  them 
in  three  lines  the  long  way  of  the  border,  or  (2)  to 
plant  them  promiscuously  so  as  to  occupy  the  ground 
to  the  best  advantage,  planting  the  tall  ones  at  the 
back,  and  giving  each  plant  space  according  to  its 
vigour  and  the  ground  it  would  occupy  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years.  The  simplest  plan  we  think 
would  be  to  plant  the  border  according  to  the 
first  plan,  as  it  would  allow  of  the  border  being  hoed 
and  raked  or  dug,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the 
greatest  facility.  The  first  line  might  be  placed  9  in. 
from  the  walk  ;  the  second  at  15  in.  from  the  first ; 
and  the  third  at  another  15  in.,  by  which  it  would  be 
within  9  in.  of  the  back  of  the  border.  The  plants  in 
the  first  line  might  be  placed  2  ft.  apart ;  and  those 
in  the  second  and  third  line  3  ft.  apart.  This  would 
leave  space  for  the  plants  to  develop  into  good  clumps. 
Various  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  Daffodils,  Scillas, 
Chionodoxas,  etc.,  might  be  planted  in  clumps 
between  the  other  subjects,  but  in  the  same  lines. 
You  would  then  know  where  the  bulbs  were  when 
digging  the  border.  Along  the  back  line  we  should 
place  Delphiniums,  Bocconia  cordata,  Lathyrus 
latifolius,  L.  1.  albus,  Clematis  recta,  Aster  Novi 


Belgii  Wm.  Marshall  or  A.  N.  B.  densus  (otherwise 
known  as  A.  laevis).  The  second  line  might  be 
occupied  by  Hyacinthus  candicans,  Lilium  candidum, 
Chrysanthemum  latifolium,  Alstroemeria  aurea, 
Catananche  bicolor,  Gypsophila  paniculata,  late- 
flowering  Phloxes,  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  C.  grandi- 
flora,  Helianthus  rigidus,  Helenium  autumnale, 
etc.  Of  those  you  mention,  place  Achillea  The 
Pearl,  Early  flowering  Gladioli,  Inula  Oculus  Christi, 
and  Scabiosa  caucasica  in  the  front  row.  Here  also 
place  Malva  moschata  alba,  Montbretias,  Potentilla 
argyrophylla  atrosanguinea,  etc. 

Early-flowering  Gladioli. — Hardy  Plants  :  Besides 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  you  should  also  include  the  white 
variety  Gladiolus  Colvillei  alba,  also  known  as  The 
Bride.  The  best  time  to  plant  them  is  as  early  in 
March  as  the  weather  will  permit,  or  even  in 
February,  if  the  winter  has  every  prospect  of  being  a 
mild  one,  and  the  ground  is  in  suitable  condition. 

Hardy  climbers. — Simpleton :  You  do  not  say 
whether  you  want  to  grow  the  climbers  on  a  wall  or 
in  an  open  border  ;  nor  do  you  state  whether  the  part 
of  the  garden  is  shaded  with  houses  or  trees.  Such 
a  condition  is  very  disadvantageous  to  any  plants, 
however  hardy  they  may  be.  In  your  part  of  the 
country,  all  the  plants  you  mention  ought  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction.  However,  you  might  try 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 
Crataegus  Pyracantha,  Jasminum  nudiflorum, 
Forsythia  suspensa,  Pyrus  japonica,  or  any  of 
the  green  or  variegated  Ivies.  All  these  are 
suitable  for  cultivation  on  walls  ;  but  if  you  do  not 
mean  a  wall  or  fence,  then  give  us  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  you  actually  mean  and  we  shall  do 
our  best  to  help  you. 

Names  of  Plants — Western  ;  1,  Lavatera  arborea; 

2,  Escallonia  macrantha;  3,  Tamarix  gallica.— 

T.  B.  L:  I,  Lychnis  coronaria ;  2,  Polygonum  cuspi- 
datum ;  3,  Polygonum  sachalinense ;  4,  Lathyrus 
latifolius ;  5,  Malva  moschata  alba ;  6,  Lobelia 
Queen  Victoria. — H.  J. :  1,  Odontoglossum 
ramosissimum ;  2,  Odontoglossum  grande ;  3, 

Masdevallia  harryana  ;  4,  Dendrobium  bracteosum. 
—  W.H  :  1,  Helenium  autumnale  ;  2,  Aster  pyrenaeus ; 

3,  Pentstemon  Hartwegi;  4,  Coronilla  varia;  5,  Del¬ 
phinium  formosum  ;  6,  Linaria  purpurea. — T.  Smith  : 
1,  Trachelium  caeruleum;  2,  Fuchsia  gracilis;  3, 
Fuchsia  coccinea. — J.  Lamb :  1,  Asplenium  marinum 
elongatum  ;  2,  Nephrolepis  cordata  ;  3,  Selaginella 
emiliana. 

Communications  Received.  —  James  Good. — 
Felling. —  Ohio. —  M.N. —  L.R.T. —  L.  L.  Cousins 
(send  the  flowers  along). — Obit. — J.D. — W.  Carson. 
— Ormskirk. — Guernsey. — Y. — W.E.G.— S.  Ayler. — 
A.P. — J.  Holroyd — F.  Symes. — Arthur  Johnson. — 
Amateur. — A  reader.— Peter  Sands. — Querist. — T.S. 
— Parachute. — N.  Acton. — R.R. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Downie,  144,  Princess  Street,  Edinburgh. — 
Bulb  Catalogue. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd  ,  Stirling. — Bulbous 
Flowering  Roots. 

Vilmorin- Andrieux  etCie.  ,4,Quai  de  laMegisserie, 
Paris. — Seeds  for  Autumn  Sowing. 

Corry  &  Co.,  Ltd  ,  16,  Finsbury  Street,  London, 
E  C. — Wholesale  Trade  Price  List  of  Seedsmens’  and 
Florists'  Sundries.  (This  Catalogue  is  for  the  trade 
only). 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. — 
Dutch,  French,  and  other  Bulbous  Roots. 

E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. — 
Dutch  Bulbs  for  autumn  planting. 

J.  Carter  &  Co.,  237,  238,  and  97,  High  Holborn, 
London. — Carters'  Bulbs  1896. 

Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  4,  Market  Street,  or 
Fitzalan  Square,  Sheffield,  and  39,  Church  Street, 
Rotheram. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  and  Flower  Roots, 
Garden  Implements,  etc. 


READ  THIS! 


AND  MAKE  A  NOTE  OF  IT!!! 

No  worm  or  other  vermin  can  possibly  enter  a  plant  pot 

Porter’s  Patent  Invincible  Crocks 

Is  used.  Neither  boards,  slates,  nor  ashes  are  required  to 
stand  the  pots  on,  so  that  money,  time,  and  injury  to  plants 
are  saved  ;  they  fit  any  pot,  and  last  for  many  years.  All 
Chrysanthemum  growers  should  use  them. 

Mr.  J.  Crawford,  Coddington  Hall  Gardens,  Newark,  whe. 
writing  in  “The  Bazaar”  about  these  Crocks,  says — "I  now 
use  them  for  anything  and  everything  that  is  of  the  least  value, 
and  I  am  quite  confident  that  when  as  well  known  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  no  other  Crock  will  be  used.” 

30,  Is. ;  100,  3s. ;  1,000,  25s. ;  Carriage  Paid. 

A.  PORTER,  STONE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTOtlE. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  useful  Invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 i.,  post  paid, 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

A.LiF’iRisro 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FOLBAM,  LOHDOH,  S.W. 
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We  Strongly  recommend  our  Friends  to  avail  themselves  of 

OUR  PRESENT  PRICES, 

The  Lowest  that  have  been  known  for  many  years. 

WOOD’S  HORTICULTURAL 

Coa.1* 

SPECIALLY  MACHINED  FOR  GARDEN  USE. 

SPECIAL  CARRIAGE  PAID  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


WOOD  &  SO  1ST,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  London. 

TELEGRAMS.-"  WOOD,  WOOD  GREEN." 


Cutbush’s  Carnations. 


Awarded  Gold  Medals  at  Antwerp,  York,  and  Cardiff 
1895  ;  the  Silver  Cup  at  the  Temple  Show,  and  Gold 
Medal  at  York  1896 ;  as  well  as  many  Silver 
Medals  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Special  Catalogue  now  ready,  including  a  very 
large  number  of  Sterling  Novelties,  which  may  be 
had  free  upon  application. 

The  Stock,  probably  the  largest,  is  in  the  finest 
condition,  being  perfectly  free  from  disease. 

SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON,  BORDER,  &  TREE 
VARIETIES  are  made  a  very  great  speciality. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N.,  and  Barnet 
Nurseries,  HERTS. 


GRAPE  VINES  and  ROSES. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.  have  this  season  a 
large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Grape  Vines  suitable 
for  fruiting  in  pots  and  planting  vineries. 

Also  a  large  and  splendid  Stock  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots. 

Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 


THE  VINEYARD  &  NURSERIES, 

Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

NEXT  WEEK, 

SEPTEMBER  5th. 

SPECIAL  *  *  * 

*  *  *  NUMBER 

OF 

The  Gardening  World 

—  TO  COMMENCE  — 

13th  annual  volume. 


Illustrations  and 
Articles 

—  ON  — 

DUTCH 

-  AND  OTHER  - 

BULBS. 


ORCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each,  Please 
send  for  free  list. — P.  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries, 
4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  835. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon, 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2 gth,  1896. 

NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 


Monday,  August  31st.— Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Tuesday,  September  1st. — N.C.S.  '  Show  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Wednesday,  September  srd. — Glasgow  Show.  Milton  and 
Sittingbourne  Show  (2  days) 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Thursday,  September  3rd. — Stirling  Horticultural  Show 
(2  days).  Dundee  Show  (3  days) 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Friday,  September  ith.— Milngavie  Show. 

Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  and  Orchids,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe 
&  Morris. 


pN  Burns’  Flower  Garden, — When 
William  Burness,  the  father  of  Robert 
Burns,  the  poet,  left  his  early  home  in 
Kincardineshire,  he  first  sought  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  gardener,  at  Edinburgh.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Ayrshire,  where  he 
served  first  under  one  employer,  and  then 
another  for  a  few  years.  Then  he  took 
seven  acres  of  land  on  perpetual  lease  with 
the  object  of  becoming  a  nurseryman  ;  but 
before  he  had  gone  far  with  the  laying  out 
of  his  nursery  he  became  engaged  as 
gardener  and  overseer  to  Mr.  Ferguson, 
who  had  just  purchased  the  neighbouring 
estate  of  Doonholm  ;  and  he  was  serving 
in  this  capacity  when  his  son  Robert  Burns 
was  born.  Taking  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  Burns  should  have  evinced  a  liking  for 
flowers  and  woven  them  into  his  songs  and 
poems.  In  his  later  years  he  even  had  a 
word  to  say  about  the  gardener  in  a  song 
he  contributed  to  “Johnson’s  Museum,”  com¬ 
mencing  thus : — 

“  When  rosy  May  comes  in  wi’  flowers 
To  deck  her  gay,  green  spreading  bowers, 
Then  busy,  busy  are  his  hours — 

The  gard'ner  with  his  paidle.” 

The  wild  flowers,  however,  were  his 
greatest  favourites,  as  any  one  may  see  by 
reading  the  various  songs,  lyrics,  and  poems 
in  which  he  makes  happy  allusion  to  the 
flowers,  bushes,  and  trees  coming  under 
his  observation.  The  Rose  to  which  he 
often  alludes  may  either  have  been  wild  or 
cultivated  in  gardens,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  The  behaviour  of  the  maiden, 
when  her  soldier  lad  returned,  is  described 
thus : — 


“  She  gazed — she  redden’d  like  a  Rose — 
Syne  pale  like  onie  Lily.” 


“  The  red,  red  Rose,”  like  the  last,  is  a 
'quotation  which  leads  us  to  suspect  that 
the  garden  Rose  is  meant,  for  none  of  our 
wild  Roses  are  particularly  red.  The  Lily 
is  also  a  garden  flower.  Then,  again,  in 
“  The  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night,”  we  have 
reference  to  a  cultivated  flower,  when  the 
wife,  in  speaking  of  a  cheese,  tells  “  How 
’twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin’  lint  was  i’  the 
bell.  The  lint  was  Linum  usitatissimum, 
or  cultivated  Flax.  The  Lily  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  and  in  numerous  songs. 
In  one  song-,  the  Pink,  the  Hyacinth,  the 
Idly,  and  the  Violet  are  drawn  upon  for  in¬ 
spiration,  and  all  of  them  are  garden 
flowers,  the  Sweet  Violet,  at  least,  not 
being  a  native  of  Scotland. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  expressly  describes 
his  flowers  as  wild,  as  such  were  doubtless 
most  in  accordance  with  his  feelings.  “  To 
Mary  in  Heaven,”  and  “  The  Banks  o’ 
Doon,”  are  two  of  his  finest  pieces,  which 
have  drawn  tears  from  the  eyes  of  many  an 
audience,  when  they  have  been  sung  with 
sympathy  and  feeling.  In  the  former  we 
come  in  direct  contact  with  Nature  and  the 
River  Ayr, 

”  O’erhuDg  with  wild  woods,  thick’niug  green. 

The  fragrant  Birch  and  Hawthorn  hoar, 

Twin’d  am’rous  round  the  raptured  scene.” 

The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  Doon,  of 
which  he  sings, 

"  Oft  hae  I  roved  by  bonnie  Doon 
To  see  the  Rose  and  Woodbine  twine.” 

In  both  the  cases  the  flowers  and  trees 
are  closely  linked  with  the  hopes,  fears  and 
sorrows  of  humanity,  which  he  keeps  close 
to  view  in  a  large  number  of  his  best  pieces, 
so  that  we  cannot  feel  surprised  that  he 
captivated,  and  held  the  ear  of  his  large, 
and'  ever-increasing  audience.  Who  has 
not  admired  the  oft-quoted  address  to  the 
Daisy  ? 

“  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow’r, 

Thou’s  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 

For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 
Thy  slender  stem  ; 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow’r, 

Thou  bonnie  gem  !  ” 

This  was  his  ode  to  a  Daisy  which  he 
had  come  upon  when  ploughing  a  field  ;  and 
though  the  crushing  of  the  Daisy  was  his 
own  work,  yet  he  seems  to  see  in  it  the  hand 
of  fate ;  for  in  the  concluding  verse  he 
assumes  the  character  of  a  prophet  in  fore¬ 
casting  his  own  doom. 

"  Ev’n  thou  who  mourn’st  the  Daisy's  fate, 

That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date  ; 

Stern  ruin’s  ploughshare  drives  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 

Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 
Shall  be  thy  doom.” 

His  ode  “  To  a  Mouse  ”  was  cast  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  vein  as  the  address  just 
quoted,  showing  with  what  intense  sym¬ 
pathy  he  looked  upon  and  loved  Nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  as  well  as  his 
fellow  men. 

None  of  Burns’  songs,  perhaps  are  more 
often  sung  than  “  Auld  Lang  Syne,”  and  in 
this  the  Daisy  is  associated  with  the  spring¬ 
time  of  life  and  youth,  arftl  the  memories  of 
the  olden  time  : 

“  We  twa  hae  run  aboot  the  braes, 

And  pu’d  the  Gowans  fine.” 

In  short,  he  associated  flowers  with 
every  phase  of  life,  in  joy  and  sorrow, 
mirth  and  grief,  pleasure  and  anguish,  with 
which  he  was  ever  a  boon  companion,  as  if 
he  could,  and  as  he  actually  did,  sym¬ 
pathise  with  his  fellow  men  and  women  in 
every  sentiment  and  passion  which  swayed 
their  daily  life  and  his  own  during  his 
briet  but  checkered  career  of  less  than 
thirty-eight  years.  All  Nature  is  laid  under 
contribution  to  his  muse  ;  so  that  in  these 
respects  he  cannot  be  accused  of  narrow¬ 
ness.  Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter, 
with  their  attendant  associations  lend 
colour  to  his  poetry,  and  flowers  are  often 
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the  vehicle  by  which  his  sentiments  are 
conveyed.  What  more  expressive  of  a  * 
summer’s  eve,  without  actually  stating  that 
summer  is  intended,  than  the  opening  lines 
of  “  The  Lass  of  Ballochmyle  ”  ? 

“  ’T.vas  even — -the  dewy  fields  were  green, 

On  every  blade  the  pearls  hang  ; 

The  zephyr  wanton'd  round  the  Bean, 

And  bore  its  fragrant  sweets  alang.” 

“  The  rustling  corn,  the  fruited  Thorn” 
sj>eaks  of  September,  when  sportsmen  are 
at  their  annual  pastime.  “  Vernal  showers 
to  budding  flowers  ”  is  equally  eloquent,  as 
is  “  Come,  winter,  with  thine  angry  howl, 
and  raging  bend  the  naked  tree.” 

Constant  allusion  is  made  to  trees  in  a 
large  number  of  pieces.  Thus,  we  have  the 
“milk-white  Thorn,”  “the  Aik,”  “yon 
youthful  Ash,”  the  “  Birken  shaw,”  the 
“  Birks  of  Aberfeldy,”  “  the  spreading 
Hazel,”  “  the  Rowan,  the  Bourtry, 
the  Holly,”  “  Her  lips  are  like  the 
Cherries  ripe,”  and  many  other  instances  in 
which  the  flowers  or  fruit  of  various  trees 
minister  to  his  inspiration  under  all  sorts  of 
situations  and  circumstances.  Nor  does  he 
forget  the  vegetable  garden,  but  alludes 
to  curly  Kail,  Potato  bloom,  and  Potato- 
bings,  as  well  as  to  field  cultures  in  corn 
rigs,  barley  rigs,  bearded  bere,  and  lint. 

In  his  “  Address  to  the  Deil,”  he  again 
makes  reference  to  flowers  in  connection 
with  a  gardener  of  olden  times. 

“  Langsyne  in  Eden's  bonnie  yaird, 

When  youthfu’  lovers  first  were  pair’d, 

An'  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shar’d 
The  raptured  hour, 

Sweet  on  the  fragrant  flowery  swaird 
In  shady  bower.” 

The  flowery  banks  of  rivers,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of 
attention ;  indeed,  few  poets  have  sung  of 
so  many  of  the  rivers  of  their  native 
country,  including  their  associations,  ani¬ 
mate  and  inanimate.  For  the  sake  of  com¬ 
parison  he  alludes  to  the  Thames  in  sound¬ 
ing  the  praises  of  the  Nith.  In  “  The 
Brigs  of  Ayr,”  the  Genius  of  the  Stream  is 
described  as  a  venerable  Chief — His  hoary 
head  with  Water-lilies  crown'd.  In  many 
of  his  poems,  such  as  “  The  Cotter’s  Satur¬ 
day  Night,”  “  The  Banks  of  the  Devon,” 
&c.,  he  is  a  Scot  first,  and  a  fellow  of  all 
mankind  afterwards.  In  the  latter  piece  he  is 
speaking  of  national  flowers,  when  he  says, 
“  Let  Bourbon  exult  in  his  gay  gilded  Lilies, 

And  England  triumphant  display  her  proud  Rose  ; 
A  fairer  than  either  adorns  the  green  valleys 

Where  Devon,  sweet  Devon,  meandering  flows." 

In  speaking  of  Scotland’s  national 
emblem,  he  says, 

“  The  rough  Burr-thissle,  spreading  wide 
Among  the  bearded  bear, 

I  turned  the  weeder-clips  aside, 

And  spar’d  the  symbol  dear." 

■ - «+■ - 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
183rd  exhibition  in  Northernhay  Gardens  Exeter,  on 
the  2 1  st  inst.  Excursion  trains  were  run  from  all 
parts  of  Devon. 

Auriculas  that  have  not  been  re-potted  should  be 
seen  to  without  further  delay.  They  ought  to  have 
the  whole  of  the  next  two  months  to  re-establish 
themselves  in  the  fresh  soil  before  winter. 

Elodea  Canadensis. — The  Water  Thyme  as  it  is 
called  is  an  introduction  from  America.  Many  of 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie  ponds  are  choke-full  of  it. 
However,  it  is  stated  to  be  disappearing  in  some 
places  as  mysteriously  as  it  appeared. 

Rare  Plants  from  Brightlingsea. — Our  correspon¬ 
dent,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stogdon  reports  finding  a  number  of 
rare,  as  well  as  other  interesting  British  plants  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brightlingsea  during  the 
present  month.  Peucedanum  officinale,  Suaeda 
fruticosa,  Spartina  stricta,  Oenanthe  pimpinelloides, 
Bupleurum  tenuissimum,  and  Silene  Otites  were  the 
more  rare  and  local  of  his  finds.  Artemisia  maritima 
is  a  silvery  foliaged  plant  that  might  be  grown  in 
gardens  for  edgings  and  carpet  bedding  if  it  should 
prove  amenable  to  cultivation.  Zostera  marina  and 
Ruppia  maritima  are  botanically  interesting.  Statice 


Limonum  has  long  been  cultivated,  and  is  a  showy 
garden  plant. 

Bulbs  for  the  Royal  Parks. — Her  Majesty’s  First 
Commissionor  of  Public  Works  has,  for  the  eighth 
time  entrusted  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High 
Holborn,  London,  with  the  Government  order  to 
supply  the  whole  of  the  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Nar¬ 
cissi,  and  other  Bulbs  required  for  the  Royal  Parks 
and  Gardens  of  London  and  Suburbs. 

The  Greater  Skull-cap.  Scutellaria  galericulata, 
was  recently  found  in  great  quantity  by  an 
enthusiastic  collector  not  far  from  Port  Allan  on  the 
Tay.  This  blue-flowered  Labiate  is  plentiful  in  ihe 
west  and  south,  but  rather  rare  in  Perthshire.  The 
broad-leaved  Helleborine  (Epipactis  latifolia)  was 
found  sparingly.  It  is  said  by  Darwin  to  be  fertilised 
by  wasps  only,  so  that  if  the  latter  become  extinct, 
so  will  the  Helleborine. 

A  Curious  Want. — A  correspondent,  who  is  tickled 
with  the  following  advertisement,  sends  it  to  us: — 
“Wanted,  a  head  gardener;  must  be  able  to  cultivate 
a  Potato,  and  distinguish  a  Solanum  Lycopersicum 
esculentum  from  a  Turnip  ;  must  have  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  difference  between  cleanliness 
and  dirt,  order  and  irregularity,  and  undertake 
always  to  be  the  last  to  come  to  work  and  the  first  to 
depart ;  the  fewer  testimonials  he  can  produce  as  to 
his  religious  views,  his  strict  adherence  to  total 
abstinence,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  agri¬ 
culture,  horticulture,  arboriculture,  floriculture,  and 
every  other  culture  the  better  ;  he  will  not  be  allowed 
more  than  1  cwt.  of  garden  produce  per  diem  for  his 
own  personal  use.” 

Scotch  Thistle  Outlawed.— It  seems  that  the  noble 
weed  whose  bold  challenge  is  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit 
is  capable  of  changing  not  only  its  botanical  name, 
but  its  entire  nature  as  well.  His  Excellency  the 
Administrator  of  Cape  Colony,  in  the  Government 
Gazette  of  the  7th  ult.,  decrees  by  proclamation  “  the 
extirpation  of  the  ‘  Scotch  Thistle  ’  in  the  territory 
of  East  Griqualand.”  Anyone  on  whose  land  the 
plant  is  found  growing  after  due  warning  by  the 
local  magistrate  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £5  or  fourteen 
days’  hard  labour.  The  plant  is  alluded  to  as  the 
V  Scotch  Thistle  or  Argemone  Mexicana."  A  Mexican 
Poppy,  forsooth  !  What  would  Burns  have  said  of 
this  base  vegetable  usurper  of  the  name  of  Scotch 
Thistle?  Of  the  latter  he  sang,  “I  turn'd  the 
weeder-clips  aside,  and  spared  the  symbol  dear." 

Brighton  Flower  Show.— The  fifth  annual  show  of 
the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  Dome  and  Corn  Exchange  on  the  25th 
and  26th  inst.  Tents  were  erected  on  the  lawn  for 
the  groups  and  also  for  the  vegetable  classes.  The 
entries  this  year  were  better  than  usual  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sections,  but  in  vegetables  there  was  a_slight 
falling  off.  Five  groups  were  staged  for  the  Society’s 
Silver  Medal  to  which  money  prizes  were  added  ; 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Hollands, 
Tunbridge  Wells.  Gentlemen  gardeners  and 
amateurs  had  a  similar  but  smaller  class  in  which 
four  groups  were  exhibited.  Mr.  G.  Sims,  gardener 
to  C.  J.  Inwood,  Esq.,  Brighton  gaining  the  Bronze 
Medal.  In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Ferns  arranged 
for  effect,  three  exhibits  were  put  up.  Mr.  J. 
Adams,  Coomb  Place,  Lewes,  being  first.  In  the 
Dome  were  arranged  the  tables  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  the  competing  exhibits  of  Dahlias  and  other 
cut  flowers.  Mr.  Hollands  was  first  for  a  table  of 
plants  among  seven  competitors.  Mr.  H.  Harris, 
Brighton;  was  first  fora  table  of  Orchids.  Two 
exhibitors  competed  for  honours  for  eight  stove  aud 
greenhouse  plants,  Mr. H. Harris,  Crawley,  being  first. 
A  large  and  interesting  collection  of  fruit  was  staged 
in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Grapes  being  of  extremely 
good  quality.  Mr.  J.  Goldsmith,  Horsham,  gained 
first  for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit.  Mr.  J. 
Dancy,  Horsham,  was  first  for  three  bunches  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes.  Mr.  W.  Cheaxter,  Cosham,  was 
first  for  three  bunches  black  Grapes,  other  varieties, 
with  three  very  fine  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court, 
which  might,  however,  have  been  better  coloured. 
Mr.  W.  Tidy,  Stanmore,  was  first  for  three  bunches 
white  grapes.  Mr  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  was  first 
for  forty-eight  Dahlias.  Mr.  J.  Charlton,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  was  first  for  herbaceous  and  bulbous  flowers. 
Messrs.  Tilley  Brothers,  and  Messrs,  Balchin  & 
Sons,  showed  a  collection  of  bulbs.  Mr.  G.  Bunyard, 
Maidstone,  a  fine  collection  of  Apples,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Lewisham,  had  a  fine  group  of  Begonias,  with 
Lilies  and  foliage  plants,  the  effect  of  which  was 


extremely  good.  Messrs.  J.  Laing,  Forest  Hill,  had  a 
group  of  Begonias  and  foliage  plants,  other  trade 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Rivers  &  Sod,  Sawbridgeworth,  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Professional  Gardeners. — J.  E.  Gordon,  Esq.,  M.P. 
in  speaking  at  the  annual  show  of  the  Elgin  and 
Morayshire  Horticultural  and  Industrial  Association, 
said  that  professional  gardeners  belonged  to  wbat  he 
might  call  the  apostolic  succession  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  land.  They  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  and  from  father  to  son  the  acquired 
knowledge  of  practical  gardening,  and  without  their 
intervention  there  would  be  a  great  loss  in  their 
social  system.  Books,  precepts  and  laws  were  very 
good,  but  they  wanted  the  living  brain  to  pass  down 
from  age  to  age,  those  things  which  the  different 
generations  of^mankind  had  learned  and  gathered 
from  nature. 

Ridding  Lawns  of  Worms. — An  excellent  method  of 
getting  rid  of  worms,  which  are  apt  to  prove  such  a 
plague  on  lawns,  is  to  sweep  the  grass  with  a  com¬ 
mon  birch  broom  to  destroy  the  casts.  A  solution  of 
common  salt  and  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in 
hot  water  and  applied  after  rain  has  fallen  will  kill 
all  the  worms,  which  may  be  swept  off  wholesale. 
Care  must  be  taken  however  to  keep  these  poisoned 
worms  away  from  the  reach  of  poultry.  Another 
plan  is  to  give  a  dressing  of  salt  and  then  water  with 
lime  water.  An  old  remedy  is  to  place  about  a  peck 
of  quicklime  in  thirty  gallons  of  water  and  allow  it  to 
stand  till  quite  clear.  If  the  lawn  is  watered  with 
this  solution  it  will  bring  the  worms  to  the  surface. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  Trees. — On  the  19th  inst ,  the 
English  Arboricultural  Society,  to  the  number  of  100 
visited  Hawarden.  A  deputation  of  twenty  was 
received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  who  showed  the 
party  many  interesting  and  remarkably  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Beech,  Lime,  &c.  He  showed  a  remarkable 
old  thorn  in  the  flower  garden  which  his  leading 
landscape  gardener  recommended  to  be  out  down, 
on  the  plea  that  a  Thorn  had  no  more  business  in  a 
flower  garden  than  a  kitchen  dresser  in  a  drawing 
room.  He  showed  the  visitors  a  pair  of  Lime  trees 
growing  side  by  side  and  connected  by  a  short  arm 
like  the  Siamese  twins.  A  circular  group  of  Limes 
known  as  Sir  John  Gladstone's  dressing  room,  was 
was  then  shown  the  company.  The  trees  are  said  to 
be  120  to  140  years  old.  We  do  not  well  understand 
the  economical  management  of  timber  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked,  but  we  understand 
the  ornamental  management  as  well  as  anybody. 

Bayham  Abbey  Flower  Show.— The  anuual  flower 
show  of  the  cottagers  on  the  Bayham  estate  was 
held  on  the  19th  inst.,  in  the  romantic  grounds  of  the 
Old  Abbey,  and  amidst  beautiful  rural  surroundings 
of  wood,  water  and  hill.  The  number  of  entries 
nearly  trebled  that  of  last  year.  The  show  receives 
every  encouragement  and  support  from  Lord  Camden 
who  was  on  the  grounds  all  day.  The  day  was  fine 
till  well  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  thunderstorm  with 
a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  and  hail  deluged  every¬ 
thing  for  half  an  hour.  The  storm  was  quite  local, 
for  no  rain  fell  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  visitors.  One  tent  was  occupied 
with  exhibits  not  for  competition.  The  largest  and 
finest  group  occupying  the  whole  of  the  central 
table,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Methven,  gardener  to 
Lord  Camden,  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  Mr. 
Methven's  vegetables  received  a  special  first  prize 
and  his  collection  of  fruit  a  special  prize.  Messrs. 
Thomas  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  were 
placed  first  for  greenhouse  plants  and  Apples,  of 
which  they  had  thirty-six  varieties.  They  also  had 
150  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  Mr. 
George  Towner,  gardener  to  C.  M.  R.  Cleeve,  Esq., 
was  first  for  vegetables.  Mr.  T.  Huggins,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Thornycroft,  Lamberhurst,  took  the  leading 
place  for  stove  plants.  Mr.  Bromley,  gardener  to 
T.  Manwaring,  Esq.,  Brenchley,  was  second  for 
Apples.  Mr.  S.  Huggins,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Harris, 
Lamberhurst,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  gardener  to  W.  C. 
Morland,  Esq.,  were  highly  commended  for  their 
groups  of  plants.  Mr.  J.  Charlton,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
was  highly  commended  for  a  fine  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  and  Dahlias.  In  the  competition 
classes  in  another  tent,  were  some  excellent  vege¬ 
tables,  particularly  Potatos.  Fruit  also  was  fairly 
good.  In  the  third  tent  was  a  group  of  plants  by  the 
Hon.  J.  Grant,  Lamberhurst  ;  also  industrial 
exhibits,  a  writing  competition,  &c.  Prizes  offered 
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for  collections  of  wasps’  nests  brought  fifty-three, 
thirty-one,  and  twenty-two  nests,  which  were  placed 
in  that  order  of  merit.  The  numerous  judges  were 
hospitably  entertained  to  luncheon  at  the  mansion  by 
Lord  Camden. 

Outrage  on  Englishmen. — At  Pont  L’Abbe,  near 
Brest,  in  France,  trouble  has  broken  out  between  the 
Potato  growers  of  that  district  and  a  number  of 
Englishmen  who  regularly  go  there  to  buy  for  the 
London  market.  The  growers  wanted  a  franc  per 
kilogramme  more  than  the  buyers  would  give,  and 
in  consequence  of  persistent  refusal,  the  country 
people  became  exasperated  and  some  of  the  English¬ 
men  were  badly  assaulted.  One  man  was  huogover 
the  ship’s  side  by  a  rope  till  he  consented  to  give  the 
price  demanded. 

"  Invention."— This  periodical  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  last  eighteen  years,  as  an  exponent  of  progress 
in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures,  as  exemplified 
by  inventive  talent.  A  patent  agency  has  also  been 
connected  with  it,  and  the  two  carried  on  success¬ 
fully  together.  Quite  recently  there  has  been  a 
change  of  proprietorship,  and  the  journal  will  be 
placed  under  entirely  new  management.  The 
services  of  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey  have  been  secured 
as  editor.  He  has  had  many  years'  experience  in 
technical  literature,  and  is  widely  known  as  a  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  and  scientific  expert.  The  policy  of 
the  paper,  however,  will  remain  unaltered. 

- ■«.  - 

MARGUERITE  CARNATIONS. 

To  those  who  have  a  large  demand  for  a  supply 
of  cut  flowers,  these  are  most  valuable.  If  sown  in 
heat  during  February  or  March  they  will  bloom 
most  profusely  during  August,  September,  and 
October  out-of-doors ;  and  a  portion  of  the  best 
may  be  lifted  and  potted  during  the  latter  part 
of  September,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  green¬ 
house,  where  they  will  prove  a  most  pleasing  feature 
during  the  early  winter  months,  and  be  for  a 
time  quite  as  useful  as  the  ordinary  tree  Carnations. 
We  have  kept  a  few  so  treated  last  autumn,  in  pots 
through  the  summer,  and  it  would  be  a  rare  thing 
to  find  them  entirely  out  of  bloom  since  the  autumn 
of  1895.  Last  winter  being  exceptionally  mild,  all 
of  our  plants  left  out  in  the  open  borders  survived 
it ;  and  have  been  flowering  most  profusely,  from 
the  time  that  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink  went  out  of  flower 
They  promise  to  continue  in  bloom  till  the  frost 
comes.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  colour  among  them, 
and  they  are  most  beautifully  scented.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  as  time  goes  on  they  will  be  so  much 
improved  as  to  run  our  best  border  and  even  show 
varieties  a  hard  race  for  supremacy.  Since  the 
Roses  have  gone  out  of  flower  these  have  been  the 
most  sought  after  as  cut  flowers  for  room  and  table 
decoration  ;  and  surely  there  is  nothing  else  which, 
for  the  same  moderate  outlay,  will  give  better  results. 
—  IV.  B.  G. 

»i»  - 

ABERDEEN  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  Aberdeen  was  opened  in  the  grounds  of  Robert 
Gordon's  College  on  the  21st  inst.  The  show  being 
thus  held  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  well  provided 
with  attractions  beside  the  flowers,  was  largely 
patronised  by  visitors.  About  200  trees  were  pro¬ 
cured  from  Earkhill  and  arranged  about  the  grounds 
in  a  tasteful  manner.  The  exhibits  of  various  kinds 
were  accommodated  in  four  large  marquees,  and 
eight  judges  got  through  their  arduous  duties  by 
noon.  There  were  2,038  entries  as  compared  with 
2,021  last  year. 

The  central  attraction  in  the  marquee  for  pot 
plants,  was  the  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect. 
All  the  judges  were  called  upon  to  make  the  awards, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Gregor,  Fairfield,  Aberdeen,  was 
placed  first  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Andrew  Reid, 
Durris,  was  placed  second  ;  and  Mr.  John  Proctor, 
Devanha  House,  came  in  third.  Stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  made  a  fine  show,  and  Ferns  have  never 
been  seen  in  greater  perfection  there.  Amateurs  and 
working-class  exhibitors  also  produced  a  fine  display, 
and  some  competent  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the 
latter  had  the  best  hardy  Ferns  in  the  show.  Ferns 
and  Begonias  were  well  shown  by  the  professionals, 
the  Begonias  being  particularly  attractive.  The 
vegetables  formed  a  most  interesting  exhibit  in  one 
tent,  and  competition  was  keen.  The  awards  for 
collections  of  vegetables  were: — r,  Mr.  A.  Paterson, 
Ruthrieston  ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Paterson,  Rubislaw  ;  and  3, 


Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mannofield.  Potatos  were  splendidly 
shown  and  in  quantity.  Leeks,  Onions,  and  Carrots 
were  the  strongest  exhibits  on  the  tables.  Mr.  Hy. 
Alexander,  Queen’s  Cross,  showed  Lilium  auratum 
bearing  seventy-four  blooms  on  two  stems  from  one 
bulb.  Messrs.  Adam  &  Craigmyle,  Rubislaw,  and 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  had  the  honour  of 
beating  Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  for 
Roses.  Fruit  was  well  shown. 

In  the  tent  set  apart  for  nurserymen,  Messrs.  James 
Cocker  &  Sons  had  a  collection  of  over  100  species 
and  varieties  of  the  best  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in 
season.  They  also  took  the  first  prize  for  twenty- 
four  bunches  and  twenty-four  Gladioli  embracing 
twelve  varieties.  Their  various  stands  attracted 
much  attention  all  day.  Messrs.  W.  Smith  &  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  and  Kintore,  showed  pot  plants,  floral 
designs,  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  The  exten¬ 
sive  exhibit  was  divided  into  three  sections.  Messrs. 
Ben.  Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  erected  a  tent  of  their 
own,  and  which  they  filled  with  floral  decorations  of 
all  kinds.  On  the  side  stages  were  fine  foliage  plants, 
Orchids,  Lilies,  Roses,  Ferns,  Conifers,  etc.,  all 
tastefully  arranged.  Mr.  Wm.  Colchester,  Ipswich, 
showed  the  good  qualities  of  Ichthemic  Guano  as 
testified  by  his  exhibit  of  plants  grown  by  it. 

*1— - 

LAW  NOTICE. 


Jensen  v.  Charlesworth  &  Co. 

As  briefly  noted  by  us  in  our  issue  for  the  15th  inst., 
this  action  came  for  trial  before  Mr.  J ustice  Grantham 
on  the  Tothinst.at  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  London. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Jensen,  is  an  Orchid  collector, 
and  the  defendants  are  Orchid  growers  and  importers 
of  Heaton,  near  Bradford. 

Mr.  Kemp,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Lynch,  instructed  by 
Cannon,  Son  &  Co  ,  of  Wool  Exchange,  City, 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  the  defendants  being 
represented  by  Mr.  Bankes,  instructed  by  Paterson, 
Snow  &  Co.,  the  London  agents,  of  Mossman,  Atkinson 
&  Co.,  of  Bradford. 

The  claim  was  for  /402  4s.  the  price  of  Orchids 
sold  and  delivered  to  the  defendants  in  1895. 

The  defendants  admitted  the  plaintiff’s  demand, 
but  set  up  a  claim  for  damage  alleged  to  have  been 
sustained  by  them  in  consequence  they  said  of  a 
breach  of  contract  on  his  part.  The  defendant's 
Counsel,  in  opening  his  client’s  case,  said  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1893  the  defendants  sent  the  plaintiff 
abroad  to  collect  Cattleya  aurea  exclusively  for  them 
during  the  ensuing  season,  that  the  plaintiff  in  breach 
of  his  duty  collected  Orchids  of  the  type  in  question 
and  consigned  them  to  persons  other  than  the  defen¬ 
dants,  and  in  consequence  it  was  said  the  defendants 
market  was  affected,  and  they  claimed  damages 
accordingly  for  loss  of  profit. 

Mr.  Kemp  for  the  plaintiff  said  his  case  was  that 
the  plaintiff  was  only  to  send  the  defendants  one  con¬ 
signment,  and  thereupon  his  engagement  with  the 
defendants  ceased  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  sell  to  whom 
he  chose  after.  He  read  several  letters  in  support  of 
his  contention, after  which  his  Lordship  intimated  that 
the  correspondence  did  not  bear  out  the  defendants' 
contention.  After  Mr.  Charlesworth  had  been 
examined  and  shortly  cross-examined,  judgment 
was  given  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  claim  for  £402  4s  , 
and  on  the  counter-claim  with  costs,  without  his 
being  called  upon  to  go  into  the  witness  box. 


The  recent  rains  have  given  a  much-needed  impetus 
to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  though 
sufficient  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  ground  has  not 
fallen,  the  present  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  are 
very  favourable  for  restoring  strength  and  vigour  to 
late  crops.  When  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
stands  at  the  point  of  saturation,  is  the  time  to  give 
late  crops  of  Peas,  Celery,  and  Scarlet  Runners  a 
thorough  soaking  at  the  roots.  The  effect  will  be 
rapid  and  lasting,  and  will  greatly  assist  in  giving 
good  results  during  the  next  two  months. 

With  the  surface  of  the  ground  now  sufficiently 
moistened  to  admit  of  the  hoe  being  freely  used, 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  condition  to  earth 
up  all  autumn  and  early  winter  crops  of  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  Broccoli,  &c.  This  operation  will  assist  in 
retaining  the  present  moisture  about  the  roots,  and 
also  steady  the  plants  against  rough  winds. 

Cabbages. — The  strongest  plants  from  the  earliest 


sowing  should  now  be  fit  for  pricking  out  into  well- 
prepared  beds,  allowing  a  space  of  3  in.  or  4  in. 
between  each  plant.  This  is  necessary  to  get  good 
sturdy  plants  that  will  stand  the  winter,  and  turn  in 
early  in  spring.  A  piece  of  ground  should  also  be 
selected  for  the  main  crop,  and  receive  a  thorough 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  and  soot.  Ground 
cleared  of  the  spring  crop  of  Onions  will  be  suitable, 
and  should  be  bastard  trenched,  and  the  manure 
worked  in  as  the  work  proceeds. 

Spinach. — Another  sowing  should  be  got  in  at  the 
present  time,  selecting  a  sunny,  dry  position.  The 
ground  should  receive  a  good  dressing  of  light  manure 
and  soot  to  assist  in  keeping  it  open  during  the  winter. 
A  thorough  breaking  up  of  the  ground  will  be  of 
much  benefit  to  this  late  crop.  Earlier  sowings  will 
require  thinning,  giving  ample  room  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  plant,  and  the  hoe  should  be  run 
through  the  rows  occasionally  to  prevent  the  surface 
from  getting  into  a  close  condition. 

Salading. — Close  attention  will  be  needed  at  the 
present  time  to  secure  a  good  supply  for  the  winter. 
Lettuces  advancing  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
quick  growth  by  hoeing,  watering,  and  mulching,  if 
necessary.  Continue  to  plant  out  Endive  on  any 
available  ground,  and  keep  the  earlier  plantations 
free  from  weeds.  A  sowing  of  White  Lisbon  Onions, 
made  now,  will  be  useful  for  drawing  young,  and 
may  be  sown  thickly  for  this  purpose.  -J.R. 


East  India  House. — On  the  judicious  use  of  the 
shading  from  now  onwards,  depends  in  a  great 
measure,  the  well  being  of  the  plants.  The 
Phalaenopses  will  still  require  to  be  shaded  during 
the  greater  part  of  bright  days.  Other  occupants, 
which  include  Saccolabiums,  Aerides,  Angraecums, 
Cypripediums,  etc.,  will  want  all  the  light  possible, 
except,  perhaps,  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  bright 
days,  if  they  are  to  flower  satisfactorily.  This  can  be 
generally  arranged  by  placing  them  on  the  opposite 
side  or  end  of  the  house  to  those  that  want  more  shade. 

Syringing. — The  spraying  overhead  when  damp¬ 
ing  down,  which  is  so  beneficial  during  the  summer 
months  should  now  be  discontinued  in  this  division. 

Cattleya  House.— Very  little  shade  will  be 
wanted  now  for  Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  except  where 
the  house  runs  east  and  west.  It  may  then  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  the  blind  down  on  the  south  side  during 
the  hottest  part  of  bright  days. 

Push  along  with  the  repotting  of  Cattleya  gigas 
and  C.  gaskelliana,  so  that  they  have  a  chance  to  re¬ 
establish  themselves  before  the  autumn,  using  the 
best  peat  procurable,  with  most  of  the  fine  particles 
shaken  out.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  other 
than  a  gentle  dewing  over  when  the  work  is  done, 
for  it  is  surprising  how  they  go  on  rootiDg  and  keep 
plump  when  kept  almost  dust  dry,  if  the  damping 
down  of  the  house  is  done  intelligently  and  well. 

Cool  House. — During  next  month  the  greater 
part  of  our  Odontoglossums  will  be  repotted.  The 
exceptions  being  those  that  are  in  flower  or  nearing 
that  stage,  that  is,  showing  their  flower  spikes. 

The  repotting  of  the  plants  does  not  always  mean 
a  shift  into  a  large  pot,  for  sometimes  they  have  to 
be  put  into  a  pot  much  reduced  in  size.  This  un¬ 
satisfactory  state  of  things  is  chiefly  caused  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  plants  to  carry  their  spikes  too  long  ;  in  any 
case  they  do  not  do  so  well  if  over-potted. 

The  Compost. — This  should^  consist  of  two  parts 
peat  and  one  of  fresh  sphagnum  moss,  added  to  which 
may  be  some  bits  of  potsherds  broken  up  fine. 

Preparing  the  Plants  for  the  Operation. — We 
always  make  it  a  point  ot  allowing  the  plants  to  get 
moderately  dry  before  attempting  to  repot  them. 
The  work  can  then  be  expeditiously  and  well  done  ; 
the  roots  too  will  soon  take  hold  of  the  new  material, 
whereas  if  tampered  with  when  in  a  soddened  state 
it  is  just  possible  they  will  die.  That  is  our  experi¬ 
ence.  After  potting,  keep  them  on  the  dry  side  for 
a  time,  but  keep  the  moss  alive  and  growing  by 
gently  syringing  them  overhead,  when  damping  down. 

Fire  Heat.— The  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
heating  apparatus  will  be  brought  into  use  in  all 
divisions,  so  that  it  becomes  every  gardener  to  have 
them  thoroughly  overhauled  and  any  defect  seen  to 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Temperatures. — Warm  division  70^  at  night ; 
intermediate  division  6o°  at  night  ;  and  cool  house 
50°  at  night  — C. 
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«INTS  FOR  MMATEURS. 


Peaches  on  outside  walls. — Many  people  are  apt 
to  look  upon  the  Peach  as  peculiarly  a  tropical  fruit 
that  requires  a  lot  of  artificial  heat  to  bring  to  per¬ 
fection  in  this  country.  It  is  very  true  that  when 
cultivated  under  glass  it  yields  a  wonderfully  good 
return,  but  it  may  also  be  grown  with  success  upon 
outside  walls,  e\en  in  our  “  foggy  little  island.”  A 
wall  having  a  western  aspect  will  suit  Peaches 
admirably  in  the  southern  counties,  although  a 
frontage  to  the  south  is  better  in  the  midlands. 

Ripening  Peaches. — As  soon  as  the  fruits  begin 
to  turn  colour,  and  ripen,  it  will  be  time  to  see  about 
giving  them  some  protection  from  the  birds,  which 
usually  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  and  as 
promptly  appropriate  it  for  themselves  unless 
prevented.  The  trees  should  therefore  be  netted 
over  with  the  ordinary  garden  nets  without  delay. 
A  few  stout  nails  should  be  driven  in  along  the  top 
of  the  wall.  Upon  these  the  net  may  be  looped, 
and  a  double  turn  of  the  strands  twisted  round  the 
nails  will  hold  it  firmly  in  its  place  without  fear  of 
slipping.  A  number  of  forKed  sticks  should  be  cut, 
about  io  in.  or  a  foot  in  length.  These  must  be 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  wall  all  over  the  area 
covered  by  the  tree,  so  that  the  nets  may  be  kept 
away  from  and  clear  of  the  tree.  The  weight  of  the 
nets  will  keep  these  supports  in  position. 

This  precaution  is  very  necessary,  for  if  the  nets 
are  allowed  to  hang  loosely  over  the  trees  the  weight 
of  the  birds  flying  against,  and  perching  on,  the  nets 
will  enable  the  feathered  marauders  to  reach  the 
fruit  nearly  as  easily  as  if  there  were  no  nets  there, 
and  the  labour  of  covering  will  be  thrown  away. 

Gathering  Peaches —Owing  to  the  amount  of 
bright  sunlight  we  have  had  this  season,  the  fruit 
will  be  showing  a  good  deal  of  colour  before  it  is  fit 
to  eat.  Naturally,  the  amateur  is  somewhat  im¬ 
patient  to  taste  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and  hence 
may  be  tempted  to  give  some  particularly  tempting 
fruit  a  squeeze,  just  to  see  if  it  is  soft.  This  kind  of 
treatment  will  never  do,  for  Peaches  bruise  very 
easily,  and  in  a  very  little  while  such  bruises  will  be 
visible  in  the  form  of  black  blotches,  in  which  decay 
speedily  sets  in,  with  the  inevitable  consequence  that 
the  fruit  is  spoiled. 

If  they  are  to  be  taken  to  table  in  proper  condition 
Peaches  require  very  delicate  handling.  In  trying 
them  to  see  whether  they  are  fit  for  gathering,  the 
fruit  should  be  allowed  to  lie  loosely  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  the  fingers  and  thumb  clasping  it  near  the 
base.  A  gentle  sideward  pressure  will  then  cause 
the  fruit,  if  ripe,  to  leave  its  footstalk.  No  undue 
force  should  be  exerted,  for  if  the  fruit  does  not 
readily  part  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is 
not  ripe,  and  accordingly  left  to  finish  off. 

Later  Trees. — These  will  still  be  in  a  position  to 
benefit  by  a  few  doses  of  manure  water.  If  fresh 
farmyard  manure  can  be  obtained,  enough  of  it 
should  be  given  to  colour  the  water  a  light  brown. 
Stronger  than  this  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  use  it. 
If  the  amateur  is  so  lucky  as  to  possess  a  syringe  he 
may  well  put  in  a  few  minutes  each  day  in  giving 
these  late  trees  a  good  washing.  Rain-water,  if 
obtainable,  is  the  best,  but  whatever  water  is  used 
it  should  be  free  from  lime  or  other  foreign  matter, 
for,  if  this  is  present,  a  sediment  is  deposited  upon  the 
leaves  which  works  harm  in  stopping  up  the  pores. 

Mignonette. — The  culture  of  this  charmingly 
sweet-scented  plant  is  as  easy  in  pots  as  it  is  in  the 
open  ground,  and  any  amateur  who  has  a  frame  at 
his  disposal  may  obtain  nice  plants  wherewith  to 
decorate  his  windows,  or  conservatory  if  he  is  able 
to  boast  one,  in  the  spring.  As  a  window  plant  the 
Mignonette  has  but  comparatively  few  equals,  and  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  subjects  that  we  should 
recommend  to  amateurs  who  prize  fragrance  in  a 
flower  even  more  than  brilliancy  of  colouring.  If 
evidence  of  the  simplicity  of  its  requirements  were 
needed  we  have  but  to  mention  that  in  many  gardens 
it  will  appear  year  after  year  in  the  same  place  as 
the  result  of  self  sown  seeds.  When  dealing  with  it 
as  an  outdoor  subject  we  only  need  to  sprinkle  the 
seed  on  the  border  or  bed  in  which  it  is  to  flower, 
and  thin  the  plants  out  as  growth  proceeds.  The 
same  system  may  be  applied  with  admirable  results 
to  its  cultivation  in  pots,  viz.,  to  sow  the  seed  in  the 
pots  in  which  it  is  to  flower,  and  to  thin  the  plants 
out  until  finally  about  three  to  a  pot  are  left. 


We  should  not  advise  amateurs  to  attempt  to 
transplant  Mignonette  in  the  early  stages  at  least, 
for  at  best  this  is  but  a  difficult  operation,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  by  the  time  the 
plants  have  reached  a  size  that  will  enable  them  to 
be  handled  easily  the  season  will  be  far  spent,  and 
the  plants  will  have  only  a  poor  chance  of  becoming 
established  before  the  winter. 

Pots. — Either  48’s  or  32’s  may  be  employed. 
The  former  give  excellent  results,  and  we  would 
give  them  the  preference  rather  than  the  larger 
size.  Whatever  pots  are  used  they  must  be  clean 
and  well  drained. 

Compost. — Mignonette  requires  a  rich  friable 
soil.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  mellow  loam, 
chopped  up  finely  with  a  spade,  and  one  of  leaf 
mould  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  river  sand,  will  meet  all  requirements. 

Sowing  — Here  some  delicacy  of  handling  is  called 
for.  After  the  pots  have  been  filled  about  three 
parts  full  with  the  drainage  and  compost,  about  a 
dozen  seeds  may  be  sprinkled  evenly  over,  and 
lightly  covered  with  fine  soil.  These  dozen  seeds 
will  produce  quite  enough  of  plants  from  which  to 
to  pick  and  choose,  and  the  seedlings  will  be  all  the 
stronger  from  being  saved  the  crushing  and  crowding 
that  commences  soon  after  they  are  through  the 
ground  if  the  seed  has  been  sown  thickly. 

After  Sowing,  the  seed  pots  should  be  stored  in 
a  cold  frame,  one  having  a  northern  aspect  for 
preference.  This  will  be  better  than  exposing  them 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Should  this  latter  course  be 
unavoidable,  owing  either  to  the  frame  being  a 
fixture,  or  to  the  fact  that  it  shelters  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  collection  of  plants,  the  seed  pots  must  be 
carefully  shaded.  Afterwards,  as  the  dull  weather, 
and  the  season  of  fogs  comes  upon  us,  it  should  be 
remembered  that,  in  order  to  do  well,  Mignonette 
requires  plenty  of  light. 

Varieties. — These  are  legion,  but  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  making  a  selection  of  two  only,  both 
of  which ,  ho  *  ever,  may  be  thoroughly  depended  upon . 
They  are  Machet  and  Miles  Hybrid  Spiral. — Rex. 


Correspondence. 

Questiojis  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“ Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  Yariegatum 

may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  in  spring  or 
autumn,  H.  B.  They  will  root  more  quickly  if 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat.  Use  very  sandy  soil,  and 
spread  a  layer  of  sand  about  ^  in.  in  depth  upon  the 
top  of  the  soil.  The  cuttings  should  be  kept  rather 
drier  than  the  majority  of  subjects  or  they  will  be 
liable  to  damp  off. 

Fig  trees  in  pots. — You  may  grow  Figs  in  pots  in 
your  house,  R.  N.,  with  every  hope  of  success.  Both 
Brown  Turkey,  and  White  Ischia  are  excellent 
varieties,  two  of  the  best  in  fact.  They  should  do 
well  with  you. 

Keeping  Gooseberries. — Yes,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  keep  these  in  fairly  good  condition  for  some  time 
after  the  usual  crop  has  been  disposed  of  R.  R.  Of 
course,  some  sorts  keep  better  than  others,  but  as  far 
as  our  experience  goes  there  is  nothing  to  beat  the 
Red  Warrington,  or  the  Old  Rough  Red,  as  it  is 
called  in  some  localities.  Trees  grown  under  a 
north  wall  will  carry  their  fruit  for  some  time  longer 
than  those  growing  in  the  open.  If  you  wish  to  keep 
your  fruit  as  late  as  possible  cover  the  trees  entirely 
with  Russian  mats,  and  thus  keep  them  in  the  dark. 
After  a  while  the  fruit  naturally  deteriorates  in 
flavour,  and  personally,  we  do  not  think  the  game  of 
attempting  to  preserve  Gooseberries  for  very  long  is 
worth  the  candle,  as  the  dead  ripe  berries  are  very 
insipid. 

Propagating  Hollyhocks  — It  is  rather  too  late  in 
the  season  now,  Peter  Sands,  to  attempt  to  propagate 
Hollyhocks  by  putting  in  eyes.  Even  if  they  grew 
the  winter  would  be  upon  them  before  they  had  got 
any  great  way,  and  would  most  assuredly  cripple 
them.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  lift  the  old  stools 
presently,  lay  them  in  boxes  and  propagate  from  the 
young  growths  early  next  spring.  If  you  write  again 
when  the  time  comes  we  shall  be  pleased  to  further 
assist  you. 


Fern  Spores. — You  may  sow  your  spores  now,  if 
you  wish,  W.  Carson,  but  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
until  spring  as  you  have  not  many  conveniences. 
Keep  the  spores  in  paper  bags  in  a  dry  place.  They 
will  then  take  no  hurt. 


Fumigating  Ferns. — There  is  no  special  reason 
why  you  should  not  fumigate  the  Ferns,  except  that 
it  is  a  somewhat  drastic  method  of  treatment,  Obit. 
Certainly  it  is  an  operation  that  requires  a  great  deal 
of  care,  and  we  would  not  resort  to  it  in  ordinary 
cases ;  but  as  the  Thrips  are  doing  you  such  a  lot  of 
damage  it  is  but  a  choice  of  evils,  and  you  must 
choose  the  less,  which  in  this  case  is  decidedly  fumi¬ 
gation.  The  plants  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
standing  the  smoke  now,  as  their  fronds  are  harder 
than  they  would  be  in  the  spring,  when  they  were 
making  a  good  deal  of  young  growth.  Allow  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  to  get  fairly  dry  before 
introducing  the  fumigator,  and  do  not  give  too  heavy 
a  dose  of  smoke. 

Yerbascum  olympicum  is  the  plant  you  allude  to, 
A .  Holroyd.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and,  as  you 
say,  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  You  may  obtain  it  from  any  of  the  nursery¬ 
men  who  make  a  speciality  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Layering  Carnations. — It  is  rather  late  in  the 
season  to  do  this,  F.  Symes,  but  if  the  autumn  turns 
out  to  be  a  favourable  one  the  experiment  may  be 
fairly  successful.  Any  way  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
making  a  start. 

Carnation  Raby  Castle  is  still  an  excellent  decora¬ 
tive  variety  Querist,  but  not  up  to  the  florist’s  idea  of 
perfection.  Its  great  merit  is  that  it  commences  to 
bloom  so  early  and  keeps  on  until  late  in  the  season ; 
its  great  demerit  that  it  is  so  much  addicted  to  the 
splitting  of  the  calyx. 

Drying  Fern  Fronds— Sheets  of  ordinary  news¬ 
papers  will  answer  well  for  drying  the  fronds  of 
Ferns,  N.  Acton. 

Selaginella  emiliana  will  do  well  in  a  greenhouse 
during  the  summer  months,  Arthur  Johnson,  but  it  is 
a  “  ticklish  ”  subject  to  keep  through  the  winter  in  a 
cool  house. 

Seedling  Carnations. — Will  you  give  me  your 
opinion  of  the  enclosed  Carnations  ?  They  are  all 
seedlings  that  I  have  obtained  from  the  white  Mrs. 
Muir,  with  the  exception  of  the  yellow-grounds. 
These  I  have  got  from  a  seedling  I  raised  some  years 
ago. — Dianthus. 

There  were  several  very  pretty  forms  in  the  box. 
Our  first  choice  would  be  Mrs.  Dundas.  This  is  of 
good  form,  and  a  rather  uncommon  colour.  It 
appears  to  be  slightly  addicted  to  calyx  bursting,  and 
this  is  a  great  pity.  Mrs.  Knox  is  a  fine  large  flower 
of  good  colour,  and  will  make  a  good  decorative 
variety,  especially  as  it  has  stout  flower  stalks. 
Poltonensis  is  a  fine  form.  The  petals  are  a  little 
too  flimsy,  but  that  may  improve  another  season. 
Victoria  May  Dundas  is  built  in  the  same  way  as 
Ketton  Rose,  but  is  lighter  in  colour.  These  four 
varieties  are  the  best,  and  would  be  our  selection  in 
the  order  named.  The  two  yellow  grounds,  Mrs.  A. 
Paterson,  and  Colonel  Hare,  are  also  well  worth 
growing.  The  calyces  are  stout,  and  the  flowers  of 
good  form.  The  rest  do  not  call  for  special  remark. 
As  the  six  sorts  mentioned  are  seedlings  you  may 
look  for  an  improvement  next  year. 

Fixing  a  Thermometer. — I  am  thinking  of  fixing 
a  thermometer  in  my  garden.  What  sort  of  a 
position  should  it  occupy  in  order  to  get  a  fairly 
correct  reading  ?  Would  it  do  to  hang  it  on  a  wall 
having  an  eastern  aspect  ? — IV.  E.  G. 

The  wall  would  do  fairly  well,  but  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  drive  in  a  stout  wooden  post,  and  to 
hang  the  thermometer  upon  it  about  4  ft.  from  the 
ground.  It  will  be  as  well  to  nail  a  few  boards  over 
the  thermometer  to  protect  it  from  the  action  of  the 
weather.  A  position  facing  north  would  be  the  best, 
as  if  the  glass  faced  any  other  way  it  would  be  under 
the  influence  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during 
some  part  of  the  day. 

A  good  Nectarine. — S.  Aylcr  will  find  Lord 
Napier  one  of  the  very  best  Nectarines.  Pine  Apple 
is  also  good,  and  is  really  second  to  none  in  point  of 
flavour. 
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Nectarines  out  of  doors. — Oh  yes,  Amateur. 
Nectarines  may  be  grown  out  of  doors  just  as  well  as 
Peaches.  A  south  wall  will  be  the  best  place  for 
them.  In  your  locality,  Reading,  they  should  do 
well. 


THE  NURSERIES,  BATH. 

Just  as  the  great  heat  and  drought  of  the  summer 
season  gave  place  to  cooler  and  more  changeable 
weather  at  the  end  of  July,  we  paid  a  flying  visit  to 


the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath, 
The  only  one  thing  we  regretted ,  was  that  we  had 
not  paid  the  visit  earlier  in  the  season  when  the 
garden  Roses,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  much  at  the 
■shows  in  June  and  July,  were  in  the  height  of  their 
glory.  The  plants  were  there  all  the  same,  some 
were  still  in  bloom,  and  we  noted  various  other 
things,  besides.  Messrs.  Cooling  have  several 
nurseries,  but  we  had  only  time  to  visit  that  at 
Batheaston. 

The  Houses. 

Near  the  principal  end  of  the  nurseries  we  entered  a 


Cucumber  house,  6o  ft.  long,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Nash,  the  courteous  manager.  The  house  was  a 
span-roofed  structure  of  no  great  height,  and  was  en¬ 
tirely  occupied  with  the  improved  Telegraph '  for 
seed.  The  crop  was  enormous,  and  the  fruits, 
developed  in  succession  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of 
the  plants,  measured  18  in.  to  20  in.  each.  The 
plants  occupied  a  shallow  bed  of  soil  on  the  top  of 
thick  slate  benches  on  either  side  of  the  house. 
There  is  a  great  demand  amongst  market  growers 
and  others  for  the  seed.  Besides  this  house,  there 


Rose  Lawrence  Allen, 

were  nine  frames  6n  the  sloping  terraces  of  this  part 
of  the  nursery,  all  occupied  with  the  same  variety, 
and  marked  by  the  same  productive  nature.  The 
frames  all  slope  to  the  south-east  and  receive  all  the 
advantage  of  the  sun's  rays,  besides  the  heat  of  the 
beds  of  manure  on  which  the  frames  are  stood. 
Two  lights  were  occupied  with  Melon  Bishop's 
Favourite.  There  was  a  heavy  crop  of  dark  green 
fruits  just  becoming  netted,  and  each  weighing  4  lbs. 
to  5  lbs, 

A  houseful  of  young  vines  in  pots  next  arrested 
our  attention.  The  rods  were  of  various  sizes 


according  to  age,  and  included  good  rods  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscats,  Alicante,  Foster’s  Seedling, 
Gros  Maroc,  Buckland's  Sweet  Water  and  others. 
From  here  we  entered  a  house  of  Marechal  Niel 
Rose,  planted  out  and  in  the  pink  of  health.  This 
and  all  the  other  houses  are  each  60  ft.  long.  Close 
by  was  the  fernery  mostly  occupied  with  Adiantum 
cuneatum  for  cutting,  The  orchid  house  was 
occupied  with  Cattleya  gaskelliana,  Laelia  digbyana, 
in  bloom,  Brassavolas,  Dendrobiums,  Cypripediums, 
Phalaenopses,  the  latter  of  which  do  well  here. 


Stove  plants  may  also  be  seen  in  the  same  house, 
including  Caladiums,  Acalyphas,  Asparagus  decum- 
bens,  and  seedlings  of  it,  as  well  as  seedlings  of 
Myrsiphyllum  popularly  known  as  Smilax,  The 
seed  was  ripened  on  plants  out  of  doors,  Useful 
decorative  subjects  included  Carex  elegantissima,  C. 
argentea,  Eulalia  japonica  variegata,  and  Panicum 
variegatum,  all  variegated. 

Clematis  in  great  numbers  and  variety  occapied 
the  larger  portion  of  one  house,  where  they  were 
being  grafted  and  grown  to  some  size,  preparatory  to 
being  placed  outside.  The  varieties  included  Jack- 
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manni  alba,  Edouard  Andre,  with  red  flowers,  and  C. 
crispa  with  blue-purple  flowers  similar  in  form  to 
those  of  C.  coccinea.  Spring  and  summer-flowering 
types  are  grown  in  quantity,  including  the  beautiful 
Belle  of  Woking,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Jackman,  and  the  popular  species,  C.  montana,  and 
C.  indivisa  lobata.  Summer  and  autumn-flowering 
species  and  varieties  are  twice  as  numerous  as  those 
of  the  foregoing  section,  of  which  we  can  mention  but 
a  mere  fraction.  Varieties  of  great  merit  are  Beauty 
of  Worcester,  bluish-violet,  Flammula  Rubra 
Marginata,  creamy-white  with  reddish-plum  mar¬ 
gins,  Jackmanni  Superba,  finer  than  the  type, 
Smith's  Snow  White  Jackmanni,  and  a  great  many 
others.  Large  quantities  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  are 
also  grown,  together  with  the  beautiful  A.  V.  pur¬ 
purea,  with  darker  purple  and  bronzy  leaves,  most 
conspicuous  in  autumn.  A  great  variety  of  other 
useful  garden  climbers  are  located  in  various  parts  of 
the  nursery. 

Tuberous  Begonias  for  bedding  purposes,  in  single 
and  double  forms,  and  in  white,  pink,  rose,  scarlet, 
yellow.crimson.and  other  shades  are  grown.  We  noted 
numerous  colours  in  a  large  batch  of  seedling  Cannas 
raised  here.  In  a  cooler  house,  zonal  Pelargoniums 
are  grown  in  quantity.  The  finer  varieties  we  noted 
were  Heattelle  Farraris,  scarlet ;  Madame  Bonde- 
ville,  white  overlaid  soft  scarlet ;  Roi  de  Negress 
double  velvety  crimson  ;  Ville  Portier,  semi-double 
cerise  ;  and  Dulcibella,  delicate  peach  colour.  Seed¬ 
lings  are  raised  in  numbers  here,  and  some  of  them 
are  choice  and  pretty. 

Roses. 

Roses  are  one  of  the  leading  features  of  this  nursery, 
being  grown  in  quantity  and  number  both  under 
glass  and  out  of  doors.  The  former  are  either  pot 
plants  or  they  are  being  propagated  by  grafting, 
particularly  the  new  varieties,  of  which  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  stock  rapidly.  For  instance,  amongst 
the  pot  plants  we  noticed  all  the  best  types  of 
climbing  Tea  Roses,  also  Marecbal  Niel  and  other 
Noisettes  of  the  finer  sorts,  new  and  old. 

Lawrence  Allen  is,  perhaps,  the  best  new  hybrid 
perpetual  Rose  introduced  to  commerce,  since  Her 
Majesty  was  distributed.  The  blooms  are  of  large 
size,  high  in  the  centre,  well  built,  and  of  a  beautiful 
soft  pink,  shaded  with  a  lighter  hue.  The  way  the 
outer  petals  are  revolute  at  the  edges  reminds  us  of 
the  beautifully  characteristic  form  of  La  France.  It 
is  deliciously  scented — a  quality  that  is  but  too 
frequently  absent  from  Roses  of  this  class.  It  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  flowers  freely  and  early,  and  will 
no  doubt  take  its  place  on  the  exhibition  boards.  It 
has  received  two  Awards  of  Merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  one  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society.  The  form  of  the  flower  and  foliage 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying 
illustration  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Cooling  and  Sons.  Another  new  H.P.  Rose,  also 
put  into  commerce  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and 
like  Lawrence  Allen,  raised  by  Messrs.  Cooling,  is 
Bladud,  the  globular  blooms  of  which  are  white, 
tinted  with  blush  in  the  centre,  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  name.  It  was  flowering  freely  in  the  end 
of  July.  It  flowers  very  freely  in  the  autumn  and  is 
useful  for  exhibition  purposes.  Other  new  varieties 
being  rapidly  propagated  are  Philemon  Cochet, 
Aglaia,  Euphrosyne,  Maria  Christina  Reine 
d'Espagne.  These  new  Roses  are  being  grafted  on 
the  Brier  stocks.  The  Teas  were  being  potted  on 
from  the  propagating  bed  as  they  became  fit.  The 
general  collection  of  hybrid  perpetual  and  Tea  Roses 
it  is  needless  for  us  to  mention  in  detail,  and 
impossible  in  a  short  article  :  for  they  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  include  all  the  best  and  others  in 
cultivation.  The  bulk  of  the  stock  of  the  hybrid 
perpetuals,  is  grown  in  large  breaks  in  the  open  air. 
Mr.  Cooling,  who  had  joined  us  in  the  course  of 
our  inspection,  informed  us  that  he  grows  between 
300  and  400  varieties. 

Old-fashioned  Garden  Roses. 

As  mentioned  above,  we  particularly  wished  to  see 
the  garden  Roses  after  seeing  the  beautifully  and 
tastefully  set-up  collections  at  exhibitions  during  the 
show  season.  This  interesting  class  is  scattered 
about  the  nursery,  but  the  bulk  of  them,  covering  an 
area  of  four  acres,  is  centred  round  a  long  walk, 
and  to  a  great  extent  grown  as  climbers  upon  tall 
poles.  The  newer  sorts  are  being  propagated  by 
grafting  under  glass.  Close  by  the  walk  in  question, 
is  a  large  break  of  Manetti  stocks  grafted  or  budded, 
with  garden  Roses  from  the  collection  by  the  walk. 


Alister  Stella  Gray  is  mostly  under  glass.  It  was 
raised  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray,  the  noted  rosarian  of 
Bath,  and  is  described  as  a  yellow  companion  to 
Crimson  Rambler,  with  flowers  in  clusters  and 
resembling  those  of  W.  A.  Richardson,  but  smaller. 
The  stems  grow  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  in  height  during  the 
season.  Thalia  is  another  Polyantha  rambler  being 
rapidly  increased.  A  frame  close  by  the  houses 
is  entirely  filled  with  what  Mr.  Cooling  terms 
botanical  Roses,  but  which  we  might  describe  as 
species  and  botanical  varieties,  that  are  often 
exhibited  among  garden  Roses.  Amongst  them  we 
noted  the  yellow  Bmksian  Rose.  The  ’95  set  of 
Lord  Penzance’s  Briers  is  also  being  rapidly 
multiplied  in  the  propagating  pit,  independently  of 
the  stock  in  the  open  ground.  Crimson  Rambler  is 
also  being  increased  very  extensively  ;  and  alongside 
of  it  was  Crimson  Bedder,  a  scarlet  and  crimson 
bedder  of  the  H.P.  type,  raised  by  Messrs.  Cooling. 
Irene  Watts  is  a  new  China  Rose  in  the  propagating 
pit. 

In  the  open  ground,  garden  Roses  are  represented 
by  Blairii,  Harrisonii,  Charles  Lawson,  Double 
White  Sweet  Brier,  and  Bennett’s  Seedling,  a  tall 
pyramidal  bush  that  was  one  mass  of  white  bloom 
earlier  in  the  season.  These  and  the  undermen¬ 
tioned  are  mostly  grown  as  pillar  Roses  on  either 
side  of  the  long  walk.  Polyantha  grandiflora  makes 
10  ft.  to  12  ft.  of  growth  in  a  season.  Here  also 
were  Rosa  fulgens,  Briers  in  quantity,  R.  lucida, 
with  foliage  already  of  a  deep  bronzy  hue.  In  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  walk  we  noted  an  extensive  plantation 
of  Brier  stocks,  some  thousands  of  which  are  worked 
as  standards  including  an  extensive  batch  of  Teas. 
Continuing,  we  noted  the  single  white  Rosa  macran- 
tha ;  Bardon  Job,  semi-double  carmine  ,  Gustave 
Regis,  one  of  the  best  yellow  garden  Roses  ;  River's 
Musk,  producing  large  bunches  of  white  Roses, 
tinted  with  pink ;  Fringed  Musk,  and  Madame 
d’Arblay,  the  latter  being  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  pure  white  flowers  in  clusters  of  fifty  to  sixty. 

Pissardi  produces  bunches  of  pink  buds  that  open 
white.  A  deliciously  fragrant  Rose  is  the  hybrid  R. 
rugosa  Blanche  de  Coulbert,  that  forms  a  dwarf 
bush.  The  typical  R.  rugosa  was  laden  with  large 
red  fruits.  The  deep  glaucous,  bronzy-green  leaves 
of  R.  rubrifolia  are  very  distinct.  A  fine  plant  of  R. 
gigantea  on  a  wall  close  by,  had  not  yet  flowered. 
The  Copper  Austrian,  and  Yellow  Austrian  Briers, 
W.  A.  Richardson,  and  Harrisonii  are  grown  in 
great  quantity.  Here  also  are  Celine  Forestier, 
L'ldeal,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Hebe’s  Lip,  the  dwarf, 
semi-double  R.  rugosa  delicata,  delightfully  fragrant, 
and  Cooling’s  White  Noisette,  with  pearly  white 
flowers,  that  are  deliciously  fragrant  and  were  much 
admired  at  the  Reading  and  Crystal  Palace  shows  of 
the  National  Rose  Society. 

Early  Apples,  &c. 

Apples  that  are  ripe  in  the  end  of  July  must  be 
considered  early  indeed  :  but  some  of  the  undermen¬ 
tioned  were  even  past  their  best  owing  to  the  earliness 
of  the  season.  Beauty  of  Bath  is  an  early  dessert 
Apple  of  high  quality,  becoming  more  popular 
every  season.  The  fruit  is  globular,  heavily  blotched 
and  suffused  with  bright  crimson  on  a  yellow  ground. 
The  fine  bloom  on  the  Red  Astrachan  is  well  known. 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  is  also  heavily  striped  and 
blotched  with  crimson.  Cardinal,  or  Peter  the 
Great,  is  similarly  marked  but  paler,  and  is  a  new 
Apple  from  the  Crimea.  All  these  are  grown  as 
pyramids  on  the  Paradise,  and  have  been  very 
highly  coloured  this  year. 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are  also  grown  here, 
including  several  beautiful  Thorns  such  as  Crataegus 
Carrieri,  with  white  flowers,  turning  rose,  and  fruits 
as  large  as  a  Cherry  ;  and  C.  Crus-galli,  with  black 
fruits.  Herbaceous  plants  are  cultivated  likewise. 
The  fruit  trees  are  mostly  grown  in  another  nursery 
but  time  prevented  us  from  inspecting  them.  The 
above,  however,  will  give  a  fair  conception  of  the 
many-sided  nature  of  the  Bath  Nurseries. 

- - 

To  Destroy  Wasps'  Nests  — A  simple  and  effective 
method  of  destroying  wasps'  nests  consists  in 
saturating  a  piece  of  soft  rag  in  turpentine  and 
thrusting  it  into  the  passage  of  the  nest,  afterwards 
stopping  up  the  entrance  with  a  piece  of  turf.  Every 
wasp  may  be  killed  thus,  and  there  is  no  need  to  dig 
the  nest  out.  The  great  thing  is  to  use  the  best 
turpentine.  One  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  put  into  the  nest  at  any  time  during 
the  day  or  night  is  a  sure  death  to  all  the  insects,  for 
none  of  them  will  ever  come  out  again 


NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  FLOWER 
SHOW. 

The  Crystal  Palace  was,  as  usual,  the  venue  of  this 
annual  show.  Operations  were  conducted  on  a  most 
extensive  scale,  the  meeting  having  more  of  the 
character  of  a  great  national  fete  than  anything  else  ; 
for  the  management  of  the  Co-operative  Horti¬ 
cultural  and  Agricultural  Association  believe  in  work¬ 
ing  upon  popular  lines.  Hence  the  more  sober 
attractions  of  a  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  show  were 
supplemented  by  a  series  of  concerts,  athletic  sports 
in  great  variety,  and  the  inevitable  fireworks  at  the 
close.  Friday,  unfortunately,  turned  out  a  pouring 
wet  day,  and  this  undoubtedly  thinned  out  the 
attendance  to  a  vast  extent ;  but  Saturday,  although 
dull  at  times,  was  fine,  and  crowds  of  people 
thronged  the  nave  and  transepts  of  the  great  glass 
edifice,  and  strolled  through  the  charming  grounds, 
which  are  just  now  looking  their  best  in  spite  of  the 
recent  drought. 

When  the  “  One  and  All  ”  show,  the  name  by  which 
it  is  popularly  known  among  its  supporters,  was  held  in 
1886,  the  entries  numbered  294.  Last  year  this  had 
grown  to  4,107,  a  vast  improvement,  whilst  this  year 
they  exceed  4,200,  a  still  further  increase.  The  dry 
summer  has  caused  garden  produce  to  be  unusually 
forward,  and  the  date,  August  21st  and  22nd,  is 
rather  too  late  for  a  general  show  of  this  kind.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  to  have  suffered  in  no  very  great 
degree,  either  in  quantity  or  in  quality  of  the 
exhibits. 

The  show  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first 
for  professional  gardeners,  for  whom  a  very  liberal 
programme  had  been  provided,  the  second  for 
amateur  cultivators,  who  also  turned  up  in  strong 
numbers.  Friday,  August  the  21st,  was  devoted  to 
Section  1.  The  classes  for  a  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables,  to  include  six  kinds,  were  not  so  well  patronised 
as  they  might  have  been.  For  the  sake  of  con¬ 
venience,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  render  the  com¬ 
petition  between  exhibitors  more  just  and  equal,  the 
country  had  been  divided  up  into  sections,  prizes 
being  offered  to  each.  In  the  western  division  Mr. 
J.  Nowell,  Hereford,  was  placed  first  with  a  nice 
collection.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Talbot,  Glenhurst  Gardens,  Esher,  came  out  with 
flying  colours  in  his  usual  thorough  style.  Mr. 
Nowell  was  first  with  three  dishes  of  Tomatosof  five 
fruits  each,  and  Mr.  J.  Holton  headed  the  list  of 
competitors  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  distinct 
varieties  of  Potatos,  nine  tubers  going  to  a  dish. 

In  the  classes  for  fruits  the  premier  award  for  a 
collection  of  six  kinds,  Pines  excluded,  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Mr.  Nowell.  Mr.  Taylor,  Forest  Hill,  was 
adjudged  first  for  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  ; 
Mr.  Webster,  Beckenham,  taking  a  like  place  for 
two  bunches  of  White  Grapes. 

Table  decorations  were  an  important  feature  in 
this  day's  show.  There  were  eight  entries  for  a 
floral  table,  the  competition  being  very  keen,  and 
great  interest  being  excited.  Ultimately  Mr.  J.  T. 
Madge,  High  Road,  Streatham,  headed  the  list, 
whilst  Mrs.  G.  A.  Batson,  Florist,  Woolwich,  made 
a  very  close  second. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  Saturday,  the 
amateurs'  day,  was  a  conspicuous  success.  It  is 
calculated  officially  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
between  300  and  400  entries  in  the  section  for  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  rich  amateurs,  with  a  great  increase 
in  the  workmen’s  section,  which  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  loss.  The  total  number  of  exhibits  in 
the  workmen’s  section  was  2,741.  Of  entries  for 
Potatos  alone  there  were  397  ;  and  the  same  number 
for  Vegetable  Marrows.  Onions,  Leeks,  and  Shallots 
were  shown  by  249  people ;  and  forty-eight  large 
collections  of  vegetables, representing  no  less  than  328 
exhibits  found  a  place  on  the  exhibition  tables. 
Beans  were  forthcoming  to  the  tune  of  237  exhibits; 
although  Peas  had  declined  to  eighty-four,  and  these 
principally  came  from  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Of  cut  flowers  there  were  765  entries  in 
this  section.  Marigolds  would  seem  to  be  high 
favourites  with  cottagers,  seeing  they  were  forth¬ 
coming  from  no  less  than  104  different  sources. 
Asters  came  second  with  94. 

As  in  the  professional  section  on  Friday,  the 
country  had  been  split  up  into  several  divisions  in 
the  making  up  of  the  schedule  for  collections  of 
vegetables.  The  following  exhibitors  were  credited 
with  first  awards  in  their  respective  divisions,  all  of 
them  showing  material  that  argued  well  for  their 
ability  as  cultivators ; — Midland  and  East ;  Mr.  G. 
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H.  Bowler,  Loughborough;  Metropolitan:  Mr.  J. 
Barham,  Bromley;  South  a  (Essex,  Herts,  Beds, 
Bucks,  Berks,  and  Oxon) :  Mr.  G.  North,  Bucking¬ 
ham  ;  South  b  (Surrey,  Sussex,  Kent,  Hants,  and 
Wilts):  Mr.  E.  Vincent,  Wilton;  West:  Mr,  J. 
Richards,  Hereford. 

The  best  four  bunches  of  annuals  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  Guildford,  and  the  best  six 
bloonrs  of  Roses,  distinct,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Green, 
Oxford. 

In  the  classes  for  open-air  fruit  the  chief  award 
for  a  collection  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Vincent,  Wilton 

A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  excellent  health 
and  condition  that  characterised  the  pot  plants. 
Flowering  plants,  Ferns  and  foliage  plants  of  all 
descriptions  bore  mute  evidence  that  their  owners 
bestowed  upon  them  care  and  skill  of  no  mean  order. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  numerous  exhibi¬ 
tors  have  all  been  requested  to  leave  cut  flowers 
appearing  at  the  show  to  be  forwarded  to  the  various 
hospitals  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  an  example 
that  is  well  worthy  of  extensive  imitation  at  the 
numerous  flower  shows  now  being  held  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country, 

A  demonstration  was  held  on  the  terrace  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  Palace  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  August  22nd,  at  which  Mr.  Edward  Owen 
Greening  presided.  That  gentleman  spoke  at  some 
length  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  co-operation 
in  all  things,  horticulture  and  agriculture  included. 
He  rapidly  sketched  the  progress  of  the  movement 
since  first  he  entered  it  some  thirty-five  years  ago. 
Then,  he  said,  all  the  societies  combined  could  not 
have  shown  a  million  of  capital.  Now  they  count 
everything  by  millions,  nay  !  tens  of  millions.  The 
total  funds  in  the  possession  of  1,711  societies  amount 
to  the  huge  total  of  £21,163,413,  with  a  memberage 
of  1,414,158.  Mr  Greening  spoke  in  enthusiastic 
terms  of  the  grand  future  before  the  movement, 
and  the  unspeakable  amount  of  good  it  was  capable 
of  doing  to  mankind  in  teaching  those  who  most 
stood  in  need  of  it,  the  best  way  to  develop  the  fruits 
of  the  field  and  the  garden,  and  in  encouraging 
work-people  generally  to  make  the  most  of  what  they 
possessed. 

•1- 

ARDENING  MlSCELLANY. 


DERIVATION  OF  SCUTELLARIA. 

All  the  latest  authorities  agree  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  scutellaria.  By  latest  authorities  I  mean 
White  and  Riddle,  1880,  Dr.  W.  Smith,  1888,  and 
Lewis  &  Short,  1879,  whose  dictionary  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Freund’s.  What  is  the  use,  then,  of  quoting 
as  against  these  Riddle's  and  Ainsworth's  dictionaries 
(now  about  half  a  century  old)  and  a  host  of  botanical 
writers?  "  C.  B.  G’s  '  friend,  the  Latin  scholar,  must 
be  a  bit  antiquated  in  his  notions  if  he  abides  by  an 
edition  of  Riddle’s  Dictionary  of  1848,  against  one  of 
1880.  As  far  as  "  C.  B.  G  "  is  concerned,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  agree  to  differ  ;  but  your  readers  ought  not 
to  be  misled  without  knowing  what  the  opinions  of 
the  most  recent  authorities  are.  Were  I  not  anxious 
to  close  this  correspondence — of  which  I  am  heartily 
tired,  as  I  am  sure  that  the  rest  of  your  readers  must 
be — I  would  ask  your  correspondent  for  his  authority 
for  the  word  "  logomarchy  ?”  Pope’s  quotation  seems 
to  me  apter  than  ever. — J.  C.  Stogdon. 


BEGONIAS  FROM  PLYMOUTH. 

In  every  part  of  the  country  the  love  for  the  tuberous 
race  of  Begonias  is  spreading.  The  other  day  Mr, 
Luscombe  L.  Cousins,  gardener  to  P.  F.  Bulteel, 
Esq.,  The  Retreat,  Higher  Hooe,  near  Plymouth,  sent 
us  a  boxful  of  blooms,  mostly  doubles,  and  some  of 
which  were  of  large  size.  A  large  pink  flower  and 
a  dark  crimson  we  liked  best  as  they  came 
nearest  to  our  idea  of  a  good  Begonia.  Both  were 
good  in  colour  of  their  kind,  and  the  crimson  one 
had  its  petals  arranged  round  a  single  centre  We 
should  have  liked  the  petals  to  have  been  smoother 
and  rounder  at  the  edges,  however,  A  pale 
bufl  yellow  was  also  a  large  bloom,  but  it  had  too 
many  centres  to  please  us.  A  rose  variety  resembled 
a  Hollyhock  in  miniature  and  was  notable  for  its 
compactness.  An  orange-scarlet,  single  variety  had 
rounded  petals  of  great  substance, 


SHREWSBURY  FETE. 

As  this  event  took  place  while  we  were  going  to 
press  last  week,  our  report  was  necessarily  incom¬ 
plete.  The  floral  fete  opened  on  the  19th  and  was 
continued  next  day.  About  £3,000  was  awarded  in 
prizes,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  a  brilliant 
success,  and  in  many  respects  finer  than  it  was  last 
year.  The  entries  were  numerous,  totalling  some¬ 
thing  like  2,752,  of  which  more  than  half  came  from 
cottagers,  but  the  grand  remainder  making  a  splendid 
show.  The  athletic  sports  and  other  amusements, 
were  continued  as  before  and  drew  a  large  concourse 
of  people  in  spite  of  the  rain  on  Wednesday. 
£2,414  3s.  7d.  was  taken  as  gate  money  during  the 
two  days. 

Pot  Plants. 

The  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  were 
undoubtably  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  show  ; 
and  were  justly  admired.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Queen's 
Road,  Cheltenham,  surpassed  his  previous  efforts, 
which  bad  the  effect  of  carrying  him  through  with 
flying  colours  against  his  five  competitors,  who 
evidently  all  intended  to  be  first  judging  from  their 
admirable  displays.  Mr.  Cypher  had  a  fine  central 
plant  of  Phoenix  rupicola,  supported  on  either  hand 
by  arches  beautifully  draped  with  Orchids,  and 
otherwise  by  Easter  Lilies.  Other  conspicuous 
plants  were  Crotons,  Cocos  weddeliana  and  other  tall 
graceful  Palms,  also  Humeas,  H>  drangea  paniculata 
grandiflora,  Caladiums,  Odontoglossums,  etc.,  all  on 
a  bottom  of  Maidenhair  Ferns  and  green  moss.  The 
group  occupied  300  square  feet,  and  Mr.  Cypher,  in 
repeating  his  success  of  last  year,  did  so  with  the 
finest  group  he  ever  set  up.  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee,  of 
Nottingham,  was  a  close  second  with  an  entirely 
different  group.  Bamboos,  Cocos  plumosus,  and 
other  tall  Palms  were  conspicuous,  and  beautifully 
brightened  with  clumps  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The 
third  award  went  to  Mr.  Edmunds,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Bestwcod,  Notts,  for  a  bold 
and  striking  group,  though  not  very  flowery ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry  was  fourth.  In  a  class  for 
a  group  confined  to  Shropshire,  Mr.  F.  Tugwood 
took  the  lead. 

The  exhibits  in  the  classes  for  specimen  plants  did 
not  represent  what  would  have  been  the  case  at 
similar  shows  in  bygone  days,  but  that  was  not 
expected.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  again  took  the  lead  in  the 
class  for  twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Some 
of  his  finer  specimens  were  Ixora  Williamsii,  I. 
regina,  I.  Pilgrin.i,  Clerodendron  balfourianum, 
Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  a  beautiful  Phoenccoma 
prolifera  Barnesii,  and  some  fine  heaths,  backed 
with  tall  Palms,  Cycas  circinalis  and  Crotons.  Mr. 
W.  Finch  was  second  here.  Mr.  Cypher  was  still 
to  the  fore  in  the  class  for  six  flowering  plants 
showing  specimens  already  named  and  a  fine  Statice 
Gilberti.  Mr.  W.  Finch  again  followed.  The  same 
order  was  observed  in  the  class  for  six  foliage  plants, 
the  Cordyline  indivisa  and  the  Crotons  shown  by 
Mr.  Cypher,  being  perfect  of  their  kind.  There  was 
a  class  for  six  plants  confined  to  Salop,  and  here  Mr. 
Lambert,  gardener  to  Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn,  took 
the  lead  with  Allamanda  Hendersonii  Dipladenia 
amabilis,  a  huge  piece  of  Areca  lutescens,  etc.  He 
also  had  the  best  flowering  specimen  »in  Dipladenia 
amabilis  well  bloomed.  Mr.  Blakeway,  gardener  to 
P.  A.  Muntz,  Esq.,  M.P.  Dunsmore,  showed  the  best 
six  exotic  Ferns  in  a  grand  sample  of  Adiantum 
farleyense,  and  another  of  the  crested  Microlepia 
hirta  cristata.  Mr.  Rice,  gardener  to  T.  Parkinson, 
Esq.,  Abergwiil,  was  a  good  second ;  and  Mr. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Wright,  Esq.,  Oswestry, 
was  third  in  good  competition.  For  new  plants  not 
in  commerce,  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester, 
received  a  Silver  Medal  tor  their  Watsonia  iridifolia 
Ardernei ;  and  Mr.  Cypher  a  like  award  for  a  hybrid 
Statice  intermedia  The  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  and 
Odontoglossums,  shown  by  the  latter  secured  him 
the  first  prize  for  six  Orchids.  Mr.  Edwards, 
gardener  to  E.  S.  Clark,  Esq.,  Wrexham,  took  the 
second  position.  First  prizes  were  also  gained  by 
Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  A.  M.  Barber,  Esq  ,  Field 
House,  Wellington,  for  tuberous  Begonias ;  by  Mr. 
Myers,  Sutton  Lane  Nursery,  Shrewsbury,  for  both 
single  and  double  Pelargoniums ;  by  Mr.  Lambert, 
for  six  Dracaenas,  well  coloured  ;  by  Mr.  Mee,  for 
table  plants,  all  elegantly  graceful ;  and  by  Mr. 
Bremmell,  gardener  to  H.  F.  Hay  hurst,  Esq , 
Overley,  Wellington,  for  a  splendid  exhibit  of 
Coleus.  The  sunshine  which  coloured  them  would 


have  been  appreciated  instead  of  the  rain  which 
caused  an  overcrowding  of  the  show  tents. 

Cut  Flowers.  . 

In  their  various  phases  and  classes,  the  cut  flowers, 
hardy  and  tender,  were  a  source  of  great  attraction. 
The  northern  growers  had  the  best  of  it  in  the 
classes  for  outdoor  subjects ;  thanks  to  the  cooler 
andmoister  climate  of  the  north.  As  far  as  the  floral 
decorations  were  concerned,  Messrs  Perkins  &  Sons, 
Coventry,  took  the  lion  s  share  of  the  awards,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  Gold  Medal  and  money  prize  for  their  display 
of  floral  arrangements,  which  were  superb.  Messrs. 
Jenkinson  &  Son,  Newcastle,  Stafford  were  a  good 
second,  coming  in  for  the  Silver  Medal  ;  and  Messrs. 
Jones  &  Son,  Shrewsbury,  took  the  third  place. 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  again  led  the  way  for 
buttonhole,  bride,  and  ball  bouquets,  Messrs  Jones  & 
Son,  being  second  in  the  latter  case.  Messrs.  Pope 
&  Sons,  Birmingham,  were  first  for  ball  and  bride 
bouquets  in  another  class,  and  also  for  a  shower 
bouquet,  showing  Cactus  Dahlias  grandly.  Messrs, 
Jenkinson  &  Son  had  the  best  shower  bouquet  of 
Sweet  Peas. 

For  Gladioli,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale, 
led  the  way.  The  best  collection  of  Dahlias,  in 
which  the  Cactus  varieties  were  a  leading  feature, 
came  from  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  N.B. 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Rowledge,  Farn- 
ham,  had  by  far  the  finest  show  and  fancy  Dahlias. 
Messrs  Harkness  &  Sons  had  a  beautiful  and  most 
effective  display  of  bulbous  plants,  taking  the  first 
award.  They  were  followed  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
&  Co.  The  first  prize  lot  included  Gladioli  in 
variety,  Montbretia,  Lilies,  etc.  Mr.  M.  Campbell 
again  exhibited  his  prowess  in  the  class  for  hardy 
outdoor  stuff,  showing  Phloxes,  Sunflowers,  Core¬ 
opsis  grandiflora,  Campanulas,  Chrysanthemums, 
etc.  He  also  had  the  best  Carnations  and  Picotees. 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  had  the  best  Roses  in  the 
open  class.  Mr.  Lambert  was  first  for  exotic  cut 
flowers. 

Fruit. 

A  novel  and  interesting  feature  of  the  Shrewsbury 
show,  was  the  class  for  a  collection  of  fruit  in  which 
floral  decorations  were  used  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
the  fruit  display.  Mr.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J. 
Pease,  Bart,,  M.P. ,  Hutton  Hal),  Guisborough,  had 
the  best  dessert  table  of  this  description  for  sixteen 
dishes  of  fruit.  Smilax  and  sprays  of  Disa 
Oncidium  and  other  Orchids  were  used  to  excellent 
effect  here.  The  fruit  included  Black  Hamburgh, 
Gros  Maroc,  Golden  Champion  and  Muscat  Grapes, 
together  with  Peaches,  Apricots,  Pineapple,  Pears, 
Figs,  Melons,  and  Plums.  A  Gold  Medal  and  money 
prize  was  awarded.  Mr.  Gleeson,  gardener  to  C.  E. 
Keyser,  Esq  ,  Stanmore,  was  a  very  good  second, 
being  particularly  strong  in  floral  decorations.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  came  in  third  with  a  good 
exhibit.  Mr.  Herries,  gardener  to  Lady  H  Somer¬ 
set,  had  the  best  twelve  dishes  of  fruit  showing  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  as  well  as  other 
leading  fruits  in  fine  style.  Mr.  Mclndoe  had  to  be 
content  with  the  second  place  here,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre  came  in  third.  Mr.  Longley,  gardener  to 
the  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley  Owen,  West  Felton,  took 
the  lead  for  nine  dishes  in  a  heavy  competition  ;  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  T.  Pye,  gardener  to  T.  Meares, 
Esq.,  Shrewsbury. 

The  prizes  offered  for  Grapes  brought  out  several 
hundred  entries,  forming  a  magnificent  display.  For 
four  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  Campbell,  gar¬ 
dener  to  C.  E.  Newton,  Esq.,  Derby,  led  the  way. 
Mr.  McDonald,  gardener  to  Captain  Marling, 
Gloucester,  was  first  *for  four  bunches  of  white 
Grapes.  Mr.  G.  Downes,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  F. 
Anderson,  Welsh  Frankton,  had  the  best  two 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  ;  Mr.  Craven,  gardener 
to  J.  Grant  Morris,  Esq.,  first  for  Madresfield  Court, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  for  Alicante  ;  Rev.  F.  Anderson 
for  Gros  Colman ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Coates,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Verden,  Esq.,  Winsford,  for  Muscats;  and 
Mr.  A.  H.  Hall,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Waterhcuse,  Esq.t 
Macclesfield,  for  any  other  white. 

Mr.  T.  Lambert  had  the  best  green-fleshed  Melon, 
in  a  competition  of  more  than  thirty  entries ;  Mr.  F. 
Tugwood  showed  the  best  scarlet-fleshed  variety. 
Mr.  Harris  led  the  way  for  Peaches  ;  Mr.  T.  Lam¬ 
bert  for  Apricots  ;  Mr.  Tugwood  for  Nectarines  ;  Mr. 
Mclndoe  for  Plums;  Mr.  W.  Sandford,  Port  Hill 
for  Pears;  Mr.  Lewis,  Leominster,  for  dessert  Apples; 
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and  Mr.  J.  C.  Waite,  gardener  to  Col.  Talbot,  Esher 
for  the  best  displayed  collection  of  garden  produce. 

Vegetables. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  offered  prizes  for 
a  collection  of  nine  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  the  first 
prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gardener  to 
Lady  Theodora  Guest,  Henstridge,  Blandford.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Waite  was  second ;  and  Mr.  Pope,  Highclere 
Castle,  Newbury,  third.  There  were  fourteen  com¬ 
petitors.  Mr.  Waite  was  first  in  the  competition  for 
Messrs.  J.  Carter's  &  Co.’s  prizes  for  Melons  and 
Salads ;  and  Mr.  Pope  for  Scarlet  Runners.  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  offered  prizes  for  eight 
kinds  of  vegetables,  and  Mr.  Pope  took  the  leading 
award,  Peas,  French  and  Runner  Beans,  Tomatos, 
aad  particularly  Potatos  served  to  swell  the  vege¬ 
table  exhibits,  and  brought  out  a  strong  competition. 
Five  exhibitors  competed  for  the  prize  offered  by 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  for  vegetables. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

These  were  not  the  least  important  feature  of  a 
splendid  exhibition  and  served  to  furnish  variety. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  drew  marked 
attention  to  their  exhibits  by  the  fact  of  their  mono¬ 
polising  the  whole  ofone  tent.  They  were  deservedly 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  their  tuberous  Begonias 
raised  from  seed  and  brought  to  great  perfection 
within  the  short  period  of  six  months.  The  size, 
quality,  and  rich  colours  of  the  blooms  of  both 
single  and  double  varieties,  and  the  dwarf  habit  of 
many  of  the  plants  were  features  that  could  not  be 
overlooked.  They  also  had  a  Gold  Medal  for  their 
far  famed  strain  of  Gloxinias.  They  likewise  staged 
Marguerite  Carnations  and  Phlox  Drummondi. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  set  up  a  large  group  of  tuberous  Begonias 
interwoven  with  foliage  plants  in  his  usual  tssteful 
style  (Gold  Medal).  Messrs.  Dobbie&Co.,  Rothesay, 
and  Orpington,  well  earned  a  Gold  Medal  for  their 
fine  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  Asters, 
Pansies,  and  showy  Violas.  The  superb  display  of 
hardy  and  other  fruit  tabled  by  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone, 
well  deserved  the  Gold  Medal  awarded.  Messrs. 
Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  Sheffield  received  a  Gold 
Medal  for  their  attractive  collection  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  with  fine  foliage.  Carnations  and  floral 
devices  brought  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  a  similar  award. 

Messrs.  Cowan  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  showed  Tea 
Roses  in  fine  form  (Silver  Gilt  Medal).  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  Dersingham. 
Norfolk.  They  were  last  year’s  crowns  retarded. 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Chester,  showed  Crotons, 
Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  and  the  new  type  of  Cannas 
(Silver  Medal).  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nur¬ 
series,  Hawick,  N.B.,  staged  a  fine  lot  of  Carnations, 
including  Yuletide.  and  Phloxes  which  were  highly 
fragrant.  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Son,  St.  John's  Nur¬ 
sery,  Worcester,  showed  a  mixed  group  of  plants 
(Bronze  Medal).  Messrs.  Webb  &  Son,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  had  a  fine  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York,  had  a  group  of 
Bamboos  and  alpine  plants  (Silver  Medal).  A  Gold 
Medal  went  to  Mr.  Davis,  Yeovil,  Somerset,  for 
tuberous  Begonias.  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead, 
Sale,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Ferns.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Farnham,  had  an  attractive  display  of  Dahlias. 
Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso,  N.B.,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Carnations,  including  Viscountess 
Melville,  a  crushed-strawberry  self  (Silver  Medal). 

- - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  August  25th. — The  meeting  on 
this  date  was  of  exceptional  dimensions,  the  whole 
of  the  hall  being  well  filled,  for  although  the  exhibits 
were  rather  smaller  in  number  than  usual  they  made 
Tip  for  it  in  size.  Hardy  flowers  as  usual  were  well 
represented,  China  Asters  especially,  but  Orchids 
were  not  so  much  in  evidence,  only  two  or  three 
small  exhibits  being  made.  Fruit  was  present  in 
great  force,  stone  fruit  more  particularly.  A 
difference  in  the  arrangement  resulted  in  the  fruit 
being  relegated  to  the  central  tables,  whilst  the  pot 
plants  and  cut  flowers  were  ranged  on  either  side. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  N.,  set  up  a 
neat  little  group  of  Orchids,  for  which  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  It  included  a  nice 
piece  of  Catasetum  callosum,  rather  a  rarity.  A 


Silver  Flora  Medal  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  J.  Davis, 
gardener  to  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  South  Wood¬ 
ford,  who  had  a  small  but  exceptionally  choice 
collection  of  Orchids.  A  well-flowered  piece  of 
Cattleya  Harrisoniae,  and  a  small  specimen  of 
Catasetum  Bungerothi  were  very  noticable  here. 
Cattleya  dowiana,  and  C.  d.  aurea  were  represented 
by  a  couple  of  plants  bearing  richly  coloured  flowers, 
Cypripedium  lawrenceanum,  and  C.  1.  hyeanum  were 
were  two  other  notables  here.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  contributed  a  small  group  of  Orchids,  including 
Habenaria  carnea,  and  its  white  form  H.  c.  nivea  in 
fine  form.  A  “  cultural  commendation"  was  voted 
for  these  two  plants.  The  pretty  little  Eria  stellata 
must  not  pass  without  due  mention,  and  a  bunch  of 
blooms  of  the  showy  Maxillaria  fucata  was  very 
conspicuous.  In  the  Orchids  contributed  by  Mr.  F. 
J.  Thorne,  gardener  to  Major  Joicey,  Sunningdale, 
Berks,  appeared  fine  pieces  of  Miltonia  Candida 
grandiflora  and  Anguloa  eburnea 

Messrs.  H,  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
occupied  a  table  that  ran  the  whole  length  of  the 
Drill  Hall  with  a  superb  exhibit  of  Chinese  Asters. 
Over  250  bunches  were  staged  all  sections  being  re¬ 
presented.  The  bunches  of  bloom  were  charmingly 
lightened  by  sprays  of  Gypsophila  paniculata  and 
Asparagus,  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Orpington,  Kent,  were  also 
extensive  exhibitors  of  Chinese  Asters.  The  flowers 
were  cut  with  long  stalks,  and  no  attempt  at 
artificial  arrangement  was  attempted  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
N.,  was  responsible  for  a  remarkably  showy  group  of 
hardy  cut  flowers.  Liliums,  Tritomas,  Rudbeckias 
Heleniums,  and  show  and  Cactus  Dahlias,  were  all 
represented  in  strong  force  here,  and  made  a  brave 
display,  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
Norwood  Road,  S.E.,  set  up  a  neat  little  collection  of 
hardy  flowers  for  which  they  received  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal.  Messrs.  Young  and  Dobinson, 
Stevenage,  Herts,  sent  cut  flowers  of  Fancy  Pansies, 
Stocks,  and  Begonias  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  R  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  very  fine 
collection  of  Liliums  Gladioli  and  Watsoniae. 
Lilium  speciosum,  L.  s.  macranthum,  L.  s. 
Melpomene,  L.  Leiehtlini,  L.auratum  rubro-vittatum, 
were  all  in  grand  condition.  The  new  white 
Watsonia  iridifolia  Arderni  was  also  a  noteworthy 
feature  of  this  exhibit. 

Decidedly  the  finest  group  in  the  hall,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  was  a  large  table  of  foliage 
plants  set  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 
In  the  centre  appeared  some  fine  specimens  of 
Cocos  plumosa.  A  number  of  Nepenthes  perched 
on  high  stands  looked  at  first  sight  as  if  they  were 
suspended  in  mid  air.  The  space  underneath  these 
was  filled  by  Adiantums  and  the  pretty  green  and 
white  Caladium  Argyrites.  A  piece  of  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Clonia  was  also  included  (Gold  Medal). 

A  small  group  of  Pentstemons,  and  Gladioli,  was 
contributed  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  gardener,  Mr.  Bain. 

Mr.  Walters,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,  Kent,  sent 
some  flowers  of  seedling  Gloxinias,  some  fine 
white  varieties  being  the  most  prominent, 

Fruit  was  well  represented  upon  the  exhibition 
tables,  several  fine  collections  being  on  view. 

Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  Frogmore,  sent  fifty  dishes  of  fruit,  all  in 
excellent  condition.  Well  finished  samples  of 
Nectarines,  Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  Humboldt,  and 
Violette  Hative,  Peaches,  Alexandra  Noblesse, 
Bellegarde,  Goshawk,  and  Noblesse,  and  a 
couple  of  dozen  dishes  of  dessert  and  culinary 
Plums  were  included  (Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  sent  forty 
dishes  of  hardy  fruit,  including  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums.  For  the  earliness  of  the  season  the  Apples 
were  well  coloured  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  Syon 
House,  Brentford,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Knightian 
Medal  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  fruit  that  com¬ 
prised  fifty  dishes.  The  samples  submitted  of  such 
Pears  Durondeau,  and  Williams  Bon  Chretien  were 
well  developed.  Nectarines  Humboldt,  Pine  Apple, 
and  River’s  Orange,  although  small  were  well 
ripened  and  finely  coloured.  Peaches,  Cherries, 
and  Plums  were  likewise  in  fine  condition. 


Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  received  a  Silver  Gilt 
Knightian  Medal  for  a  large  exhibit  of  fruit,  in  which 
a  splendid  collection  of  Plums  played  an  important 
part.  Such  varieties  as  Early  Transparent  Gage, 
Washington,  Transparent  Gage,  Gisbomes,  Wool- 
ston  Heath,  and  McLaughlin  were  among  the  best. 
Apples  and  Pears  were  very  highly  coloured  con¬ 
sidering  the  earliness  of  the  season.  Figs  in  pots 
were  also  well  shown  by  this  firm. 

A  collection  of  fruit  was  also  forthcoming  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick. 
It  comprised  some  well-coloured  bunches  of  Grapes, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscat  Hambro,  Madresfield 
Court,  and  Foster’s  Seedling  being  represented  by 
nicely  finished  bunches.  Several  dishes  of  Peaches, 
Plums,  and  Pears  were  included,  the  whole  bearing 
evidence  to  the  good  cultivation  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Splendid  samples  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  Walters.  Amongst  the  Nec¬ 
tarines,  Pine  Apple,  Galopin,  Melton,  Elruge,  and 
Humboldt  could  not  well  have  been  in  better  condi¬ 
tion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  Peaches  as 
Gros  Mignonne,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Sea  Eagle 
(Bronze  Knightian  Medal). 

Grapes  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Elliott,  gar¬ 
dener  to  P.  N.  Graham,  Esq  ,  West  Molesey, 
Surrey,  who  had  six  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court, 
and  a  like  number  of  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc  in 
magnificent  condition.  Not  only  were  the  bunches 
large  and  weighty,  but  the  berries  were  of  more  than 
ordinary  size  and  well  coloured  (Silver  Knightian 
Medal). 

A  small  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  chiefly  Plums, 
was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Day,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Massey, 
Esq.,  Galloway  House,  Garlieston.  Six  fruits  of 
Improvement  Melon  were  sent  by  Mr.  H  Poulton, 
gardener  to  C.  T.  Cayley,  Esq.,  Ivy  Mount,  Leigham 
Court  Road,  Streatham.  Mr.  H.  Becker,  Jersey, 
had  samples  of  Red  Currant  The  Comet,  together 
with  photographs  illustrating  the  fruitfulness  of  this 
variety. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  showed 
dishes  of  twenty-four  vars.  of  dwarf  French  Beans. 
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Quescions  snD  adsujgks 

*,*  Will  our  frunds  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

Red  Spider  on  Yines. — J.  Watson  :  No  doubt  the 
continued  dry  weather  is  to  a  great  extent  responsible 
for  the  great  increase  of  the  pest,  especially  if  care 
was  not  taken  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  a  sufficiently 
moist  condition  by  frequent  damping  down.  Paint 
the  hot  water  pipes  with  a  paste  or  paint  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  water,  mixed. 
Then  get  up  a  gentle  heat  in  the  pipes  early  in  the 
morning,  and  repeat  the  same  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days  till  the  pest  is  subdued.  After  the  Grapes 
are  cut  you  can  destroy  the  red  spider  by  repeated 
washings  with  clean  water  from  the  garden  engine ; 
or  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur  may  be  mixed  with  the 
water. 

Raising  Thorns  from  Seed.— Alex.  James :  The 
Haws  do  not,  as  a  rule,  germinate  well  the  first  year, 
so  that  the  best  plan  is  to  stratify  them  between 
layers  of  earth  in  the  open  air.  This  might  be  done 
in  October.  Allow  them  to  remain  in  this  state  for 
a  year,  and  then  sow  the  stones  in  the  autumn  of 
1897,  in  rows  a  foot  apart  to  allow  the  ground  being 
kept  clean  by  means  of  the  hoe.  The  bulk  of  the 
seedings  should  appear  the  following  spring. 

British  Flora — Alex.  Reid,  Jun. ;  Bentham's British 
Flora  is  a  very  good  work  ;  but  it  is  inclined  to  lump 
the  species  and  varieties  too  much.  For  that  reason 
we  prefer  The  Student's  Flora  of  the  British  Islands,  by 
Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker,  or  Babington's  Manual  of 
British  Botany,  which  we  believe  the  simplest  of  the 
three,  though  less  exhaustive  than  The  Student's  Flora. 
The  two  latter  are  ros.  6d.  each. 

Horticultural  College. — James  Good  :  The  fee  for 
male  students  is  £80  per  year  of  three  terms  of  three 
months  each,  at  the  Swanley  Horticultural  College. 
The  year  begins  on  September  7th,  and  students  who 
join  must  stay  at  least  one  term.  You  can  stay  as 
many  years  as  you  like  by  paying  £to  each  year  ; 
and  each  term  must  be  paid  for  in  advance.  If  we 
can  get  any  further  particulars,  we  shall  let  you 
know,  both  with  regard  to  Swanley  and  Chelmsford. 

Names  of  Plants.— IF.  Walker:  Begonia  knows- 
leyana  ;  the  Apple  next  week. — K.  W.  :  Leycesteria 
formosa. — H.  J.:  1,  Stlene  maritima  fiore  pleno  ;  2, 
Saponaria  officinalis  flore  pleno  ;  3,  Helianthus  mul- 
tiflorus  plenus ;  4,  Tritonia  aurea;  5,  Montbretia 
Pottsi. — W.  W.  :  1,  Pteris  quadriaurita  tricolor;  2, 
Pteris  quadriaurita  argyrea  ;  3,  Selaginella  uncinata 
(S.  caesia  is  merely  a  garden  name)  ;  4,  Asplenium 
lucidum. — M.  L. :  1,  Oncidium  incurvum  ;  2,  Cypri¬ 
pedium  lawrenceanum  ;  3,  Oncidium  sphacelatum. 
— Alex.  Reid,  Junr.  :  Atriplex  patula  augustifolia. 

Communications  Received. — H.  P.,  Norwich.— 
H.  A.  T.— George  Potts.— A.  E.  Stubbs.— Geo.  Tel¬ 
ford. — W.  Walker. — Upton. — F.  H. — Luscombe  L. 
CousiDs  — C.  Etherington.— A.  Pentney,  (with  many 
thanks.) — M.  M. — E.  Seaton. — W.  J. — L.  L.  A. — 
Scottie. — P.  Arden. — George  T. — Avon, — F.  R. 
Knighton. — Rover. — Cosmos. 
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